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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XVI. 


Aberdeen,  lord — cor.  with  A.  Smith  97;  letter  to  Pa- 
ketiham  97 

Abolition — 21st  rule  1;  J Q.  Adams  on  13,  15;  Mr. 
Pluhites’  resolution  14,  15;  memorial  126;  statistics  130; 
H.  Clay  on  300;  national  convention  320;  Frelinghuysen 
on  392;  his  letter  403 

Absentee’s  taxes  in  Russia  225 

Ad  or  Aden,  inscriptions  279,  399 

Adams,  J Q — on  abolition  13;  census  14,  205;  rules 
15;  fugitives 31, 45;  R.  Island  cor  62,  7S,  dragoons  63.78; 
constitution  78;  Mass,  report  95;  Tennessee  resolutions 
101;  eastern  harbor  bill  1 1 1;  Washington’s  camp  chest 
133,  139,  159;  amending  the  journal  175;  resolution  on 
president  Tyler’s  annexation  movement  255;  naruralizi- 
tion  memorial  233;  exploring  expedition  238,  270;  rela- 
tive to  Florida  treaty  401;  letter  to  emancipators  410 
Adjt.  General,  R.  Jones,  instructions  from  201 

Adjournment — resolution  13;  Mr.  Evans  61;  resolution 

passed  senate  66;  in  house  78,79,  SI;  postponed  110; 


430 
4 GO 
255 


Austria — tariff  379:  duties  on  wines  of 
Austin,  J.  '1'. — letter  from 
Awards  under  treaty,  resolution 
B 

Bagby,  senator — on  Alabamawesolutions  13;  Texas 

29,  45;  com.  on  territories  78;  tariff  174,  1S9,  237,  252 
Bagging  and  bale  ropes  32 

Bagatelle— Amos  Doolittle’s  letter  28;  Seth  Tuttle’s 

owl,  anti-high  duty,  importing  company  29 

Bahama  Islands,  drought  240 

Bailey,  Mr.  rep. — qualifies  175 

Baldwin,  judge — obit.  129 

Balance  of  trade  398 

Baltimore — business  96,  annexation  meeting  at  209; 
importations  and  inspections  307;  price  of  wheat  and 
corn  for  last  twenty  years  at  399 

Bangor  lumber  trade  32 

Banks — items— (see  last  page  each  number .) — The 

Grand  Gulf,  La.  7;  sundries  16;  of  the  principal  cities 
19;  letter  from  Mr.  McDuffie  on  85;  speech  on  253;  G. 


Breeze,  senator  13,  109,  1S9;  Wabash  canal  190,205; 
science  270 

Brengle,  Mr.  rep.  qualifies  13,  .27,  191 

Bricks,  (unburnt)  245;  Brig  Concert  320 

Briggs,  Lieut,  resolution  79 

Brinkerhoff,  Mr.  rep.  45,  79,  125  169;  tariff  143;  death 
announced  189,  190 

British  colonial  trade;  Maine  memorial  respecting,  139 
British  books  on  America,  Featherstonhaugh  320 

Broadliead,  Mr.  rep.,  tariff  78,  159 

Brown , Mr.  rep.  15,  45,  46,  47,  111,  238 

Brougham,  Lord,  on  American  slavery  241 

Brovmson's  review  of  the  ‘'democratic”  convention  314 
Buchanan,  senator  11 ; railroad  iron  13,  30;  Oregon  45, 
60;  constitution  45;  tariff'  memorial,  Cumberland  road 
95,  109;  Ephrala  memorial,  tariff’  110;  abolition  memo- 
rial, post  office  126,  128;  anti-Texas  memorial  138  9,  169, 
174,  1S9,  204,  205;  naturalization,  Texas  238.252,254 
Buenos  Ayres — war  with  Montevideo  17;  battle  337; 
Mr.  Brent,  to  397 

Buffalo  hunt,  (humbug)  80;  the  wild,  domesticuled  336 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — trade  269^  307;  population  336 


Africa — see  slave  trade ,-  colonization,  Liberia’,  com.  Per-  | system  at  New  York  394;  banking  statistics,  sections  of 
rv’s  t.lfalr  with  Ben  Cracaw  82;  Cape  Palmas  96;  items  | tiie  Union  342;  bill  relative  to  the  of  distr: 


96,  l-la,  194;  the  Uncas 


. . . _____________  let  174;  passes 

. _ ..  s 176:  British  blockade  and  mis- j senate  189;  proceedings  on  in  the  house  190-1, 207;  pass- 
conduct  321,  noticed  322,  324;  call  for  information  as  to  led  271,  legal  decision,  stockholding  trustees  320;  bank 
the  squadron  “ - 


126! 


Agriculture,  indigo  in  Louisiana  7;  statistics  of  191, 
224;  products  of  England  273 

Akron,  Ohio — aqueduct  and  water  power  261 

Alabama,  stale  (/—reply  to  Massachusetts  resolutions 
13,  31;  Texas  annexation,  public  lands,  Cherokee  lands 
29:  manufactories  87;  D.  Levs  is,  U.  S.  senator  161;  cave 
277;  state  bunds  burnt  304,  323;  whig  electoral  ticket 
307;  election  412,  423 

Albany  election  101 

Aldricks,  major,  speech  at  Barnwell  419 

Alexander,  Danl. — statement,  J.  K.  Polk’s  ancestors 

419 

Alexander,  Thomas — certificate  373 

Algiers — European  population  of  8!,  273;  Gen.  Wash- 
ington’s ransom  message  92;  Abd-elKader  337 

Alien,  females  80_ 

Allen,  senator  58;  navy  pay  109,  T26,  138,  159;  tariff 


237;  electoral  bill 

Allison,  historian,  on  free  trade 
Alpaca,  of  Peru  341. — Amber 
American  antiquities,  (Danish) 

American  anti-sIvy  so’ty  192,  disunion  resolutions 
American  authors,  (Seatstield) 

American  bonnets  in  England 


270 

367 

288 

315 

192 

114 

273 


act  ot  Michigan  unconstitutional  87 

Bank  of  England — (see  currency ) — new  charter  246; 
in  operation  .»  352 

Bank  of  U.  States,  decision  in  favor  of  256;  sale  of  pro 
perty  of  at  Buffalo  272 

Bankrupt  law,  PI.  Clay  on  402 

Banner  flag,  whig  national  132 

“ Bargain  and  corruption” — Gen.  Jackson  and  Hamil- 
ton’s letters  274,  392 

Barnum,  David,  obit.  176 

Barringer,  Mr.  rep.,  rule  15 

Bajrow,  senator  13,  29,  30,  78,  189,  205 

Bates,  senator,  on  Alabama  resolutions  13,2(14,237 
Battle  of  Brandywine , remains  of  the  heroes  1 10 
Bavaria — state  library  242 

Bayard,  senator — navy  contracts  30, 109,-  E.  Porter  44; 
depot  110,  125,  174;  Grampus  174,  205,  237;  submarine, 
Pea  patch  238;  coal  252 

Beardsley,  Mr.  rep.,  resignation  31 

Beef,  curing  of  245 

Beggars  in  Europe  2S8 

Belgium — education  242;  differential  duties  257;  rail- 
roads 337;  and  England  413  j 

Belser,  Mr.  rep.  14,15,31,  143,-  159,  191,207, 


174 
176. 256 
254, 255 

305 

336 

83 

175 
260 


244 

423 


84 


239 

Reisfei.  senator,  injured  2;  resumes  seat  61;  tai  iff  78; 
American  merinos  48;  sheep  husbandary  96;  (see  wool)  'lereron  ‘ bargain  aim  corruption”  15S;  anne  xation  160, 
American  prisoners  in  Van  Dieman’s  laud  22  17-4,  195,  270; speech  on  the  treaty  199;  pension  205,  em- 

Americun  provisions  in  England— (see  last  page_  each  [ igrants  to  Oregon  238;  on  Ids  Texas  hill  263-9;  mode  of 
number)  245,  367  1 electing  president  and  vice  president  270;  scene  in  the 

American  seaman  killed  at  Cuba  144  \ senate  272;  card  of  Mr  Brown  280;  S.  Carolina  toast 

American  stocks — (see  last  page  each  number)  225,  &c.  I 290;  and  Mr.  McDuffie  295;  letter  on  the  nomination, 


Amislad,  bill  reported 
Ancona,  inquisition  re-established  at  27 

AanvwutiO’i — (see  Texas) 

AnniversiiTTriTaTiouat  28 9,  306;  ‘democratic,’  in  Ten- 
nessee 324 

Anti-rent  disturbances  in  New  York  364 


treaty,  & c . 314;  Americanus  on  the  Florida  treaty  401; 
reply  to  Mr.  McDuffie  421;  speech  at  Buonsville  424 
Bernadotte,  king  of  Sweden,  death  of  225 

Bernard,  Mr  rep.,  on  distribution  act  47,  126,  159,  ex- 
ecutive usurpation  270 

Berrien,  senator,  on  Oregon  13,  41  53;  tariff  110,  115, 
159,  190,  205;  election  president  and  vice  president  238; 
petition  252,  253,  269.  270;  speech  at  Boston  348 

Bertrand..  Gen  , obit.  44,  272;  ooffi , > of  103 

Betting  noticed  304,  325 

Beverly,  Carter — letter  to  H.  Clay  153 

Bibb,  chancellor,  accepts  secretaryship  of  treasury  275 
Bible,  the  Protestant,  excluded  from  schools  in  France 
242;  prohibited  by  the  Pope  321 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  obit.  2 

Bidlack,  Mr.  rep.  143;  tariff  174,  239;  A H.  Read  255 
Biography,  M.  Duponceau  120;  Frelinghuysen  189; 
Brinkerhoff'  1S9,  190;  Oscar  I,  king  of  Sweden  242;  J. 
K.  Polk  247;  G.  M.  Dallas  249,  263;" Lafitte  278 , Captain 
Jesse  Smith  279 

Bishops,  estates  of  the  Irish  32 

Black,  Mr.  rep.  16,  16;  retrench  78; army  95,  110,207 
Board  of  examiners,  W.  Point  academy  226 

Bocanegra,  M.  Mexican  minister,  cor.  with  Waddy 
Thompson  332;  with  E.  B Green  349;  circular  351 
Bochara,  item  430 

Books,  resolution  for  distributing  271 

Bond,  Mr.  rep  on  the  tariff  159 

Bout  and  shoe  trade  260,  378  Border  smugglers  352 
“ Booty  and  Beauty” — British  countersign  86 

Bossiere,  Mr.  rep.  death  of  129,  159 

Boston,  trade  of—  (see  lust  page  each  number) — exports 
to  Liverpool  37;  trade  304;  coloured  population  demand 
school  amalgamation  320;  custom  house  receipts  428 

Tf—ion  and  Pi  ovidence  railroad  260,  292 

Bolls,  ^ report  on  contested  seat  207:  dinner  to  277 
Boundary  sure*,  r 1 4 ; north  of  Ohio,  bill  127 

Boyd,  Mr.  rep.  15,  4b:  uo-if}'  141 

Branch , J.  governor  of  Florid*.  258 

Brazil,  kingdom  of— cabinet  8 ! ; ou  to,  on  430 

Breach  of  privilege — White  and  Rathbuu  175;  pro- 
ceedings on  191,205 


Buffington,  Mr.  rep. — tariff 
Bullion  428. — Bulwer  Sir  E.  L. 

Burke.  Mr.  tep.  45,  78,  127;  R.  Island 
iIurmah — missionary  labors 
Burke — correspondence 
Burning  mountain.  N.  Carolina 
Burt,  Mr.  rep.  79,  95,  110;  tariff 
Bushel,  number  of  grains  in  a 
Business — [see  last  page  each  number.] 

Butter , receipt  for  keeping 
Butterfly  fish 

Cabanis,  tobacco 
Cabinet,  nominations  37;  formed  81;  rumors  192;  Bibb 

275 

Calhoun,  J.  C. — [see  secretary  of  slate] — appointed  18; 
remarks  thereon  49,  66; — [see  presidential] — movement 
in  New  York  23;  Charleston  43;  South  Carolina  50;  re- 
ception at  Charleston  84;  letter  declining  invitation  85; 
rumors  of  resignation  192;  Brownson’s  defence  of  Ins 
letter  to  Pakenham  315;  letter  402;  and  Mr.  Rhett  419 
Calico  print  factories  414,428 

California,  emigration  to,  gold  mines  81;  drought 
192;  return  of  a party  from  397 

Caldwell,  Mr  rep.  on  tariff  75 

Campbell,  Mr.  rep.  14,  31,  191,  255,  271 

Campeachy — commercial  regulations  35 

Canada — patriots  pardoned  32;  Welland  canal  383 
Canals— [see  Chesapeake  and  Ohio] — between  the 
Oceans  19;  Isthmus  of  Suez  22,  Miami,  Ohio  112;  Wa- 
lt .sh  and  Erie  259;  of  Pennsylvania  260,  293:  of  Ohio 
278;  the  Tide  Water  292;  N.  York  lime  of  opening  64, 

112,  144,  259 

Canada,  indigo  from  London  to  415 

Cannon,  Peacemaker,  Oregon  1;  Parmenter  on  78; 
proving  of  378 

Cape  Palmas  96 

Capital  punishment,  Mr.  Wright  on  110;  convention-112 
Carey , Mr  rep.,  qualifies  190;  district  banlts,  mails  255 
Carpet  factory  at  Lowell  401 

Can  oil,  ex-gov.  obit.  96 


rep- 


255 


160 

245 

15 

128 

323 


Carroll,  Mr. 

Cass,  Gen. — [see  presidential,  political] — 23;  conven- 
tion, N.  York  41;  Mercury,  D.  Green’s  letter  50;  indig- 
nation meeting  in  Michigan  87;  letter  on  annexation  179, 
197;  reply  to  invitation  314 

Catastrophe  of  the  Princeton  steamer  1 

Causin,  Mr.  rep.,  qualifies  13,  45;  R.  Island  78,127, 

191,255 

Census,  J.  Q.  Adams’  resolution  14;  debate  thereon 
175.  205;  of  Cleveland  64— [see  population] 

Centre  of  population 
Cerograpliy  improvement 
Chapman,  Mr.  rep. 

Charcoal,  a manure 

Chappell  Mr  rep.  143;  tariff’  175;  loco  candidate 
Charleston,  S.  6'.,  Texas  meeting  and  resolutions  199 
Cheese,  item  240 

Cherokee  Indians,  memorial  12 

Cherokees — [see  Indians] — Alabama  purchase  29;  bill 

passed  271 ; letter  from  Wild-Cat  227 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  304;  in  England  353;  New 
York  383,  428;  Pennsylvania  397 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  bill  30(291 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  bill  relative  to  slock  12, 
passed  the  senate  13;  progress,  &c.  [see  17,  48,  126, 272J 
Chilton,  Mr.  rep.  191. — Cherries  428 

China— relations  with  17,35;  death  of  How  qua  49; 
cotton  goods  to  61;  inundations,  Amoy,  rate  of com,  vic-^ 
tory,  sale  of  offices,  navy,  camphor,  &c.  81,97,  144.  194, 
242;  Mr.  Cushing’s  arrival  290;  legation  353;  flag  382; 
new  shoal  399;  items  4 1 B , 4 14 

Choate,  senator,  on  Oregon  12,  30,  45,  61.  109;  tariff 
123,  125,  naval  pay  174;  Texas  195,  205,  238,  252,26*1-9; 
at  Boston 

Choctaws — [see  Indians] — conduct  of  whitejr—- 
Christian  league,  denounced  by  -be  P f flt  - 7 

Church  items  272,  288 — [see  Meth,  Bf^byterian, 


I iNl)EX. 


Mi 


('ll  tl  V 


Scotland 


stale  benefice  29— 


29f), 


43! 


1C 


-itiji.  8::;  biogi npli 


12 '' 


.mi  canal  appro;: 


273  i 


Cin.inauti.  pork  market  38,  M 
lion,  election  112,  Sunday  schools 
Circassians  defeated  by  the  Russians 
Circulation — Mr.  Peel’s  project  129—  [see  banks] — o 1 1 
last  eight  years 

City  of  Washington — new  charter  bill 
Civil  list — [see  appropriation] — bill  passed 
Civilization  of  Indians 
Civil  ami  diplomatic  apr’tn  hill  239,869,  279- 
Claims,  Florida  7;  un  A1  xic 


apt 


79;  Sir  R.  Peei’i 


non  on 
system 


292 , 320;  remarks  thereon 
194  I Curtis,  Mr.,  a faithful  officer 

Cashing,  Mr.,  nomination  confirmed 


14  f,  246  273. 
240,  3(37 
320 

...  239,  290;  his 

412  i mission  414;  legation  353 

255;  Custom  house  receipts — [see  last  page  respective  num- 
255  be/s] — 94,  226  260,  399;  sales  of  goods  seized  13;  “bats 
fi'’’ 382  , repealed  128 


81 

290 

192 


D 


Dallas.  George  Mifflin 


Clay,  Henry — [see  presidency] — nominated  in  Ohio  dent  213;  on  Texas  annexation  219 , bi 
7;  Virginia  convention  on  9;  age  10;  nominated  by  whigs  267;  letter  accepting 
ol  Tennessee  23;  mursouth  80;  Tennessee  resolutions  ~ 

101;  speech  at  Charleston  105;  at  Savannah  106;  Mr.  i 
Brown,  Mr.  White  111;  at  Raleigh  112;  Mrs.  Clay  114;  : 
at  Mil  ledge  v i lie  119;  Mr.  Clingman  on  137;  on  annexa- 
tion 144,145,  152;  nominated  by  national  convention 
147;  Mr.  White  153;  letter  relative  to  invitations  161 ; ac- 
cepting nomination  186;  returns  borne  192;  Mr.  Iuger- 
soll  and  ib,  letter  to  Dauphin  county,  Penn.  235;  letter  | 
relative  to  Cumberland  road  291;  spi  cell  at  Raleigh  295;  j 
on  the  tariff  325;  letter  on  tariff  343;  portrait  of,  by, 

Brownson  314;  letter  to  Tuscaloosa  372;  endowments' 
lor  the  presidency  392;  letter  on  bankrupt  law,  reply  to 
Lexington  402;  on  duelling  439 

Clay,  Cassius  M , letter  from  S3;  on  Texas  103  _ __  | ^ H | ; 

Clay  ion,  J . M.— [see  vice  presidency]— 125  174;  letter  [y[r)  Pisk  29,  30;”  judge  Duvalf  44;'  Europeans?  General 
deed  nag  emulation  180;  president  ot  V . M.  W.  cun-  Bertrand  ib;  old  Gilbert  48;  flowqua  49;  Gen  P.  B.  Por- 
venuo  i 185;  speech  at  Wilmington  .372  ter  80;  Com.  Kennedy,  Capt.  Ten  Eyck  82;  P,  S.  Du- 

Cleveland,  population  ol  64  Climate  of  Lake  Superior  38  ponceau  83;  ex-goveruor  Carroll,  of  Tennessee,  Win. 
Cltmson , T.M.,  charge  m Belgium  coal'd . 2oS  Gaylord  96;  Thorwaldsen  144;  H.  A.  Moore  111;  duke 

Clingman,  Mr.  rep.,  15,  31, 45,  11 1;  parlies  121,  loo  • — ~ " ~ | ..  . . --  - 

Clinton,  Mr.  rep— Lieut  Bragg  79 

Couch  lace  factory  at  Lowell  401 

Coal — [see  last  page  each  number] — in  Indiana  7,  278; 

Missouri  112;  report  ot  naval  committee  on  253;  anthra- 
cite 281;  Pennsylvania  trade  343 

Cobb,  Mr.  rep.,  on  tariff  174,  27  I 

Cobalt  discovered  in  Missouri  96 

Com,  in  China  61. — Coinage  U.  S.  275 

Flollumer,  Mr.  rep.  on  tariff  153 


nominated  for  vice  presi- 
raphy  219.  263. 

265 

Dana,  Mr.  rep.  45;  mails  191,255 

Danish  indemnity- — Mr.  Newton’s  resolution  140 

Darnell,  Mr  rep. — Western  harbor  bill  139 

Darraugh,  Mr.  rep. — tariff  175 

Davis,  mess.  reps.  15,  45,  62;  army  95,  111,  159,  191, 
206,  navy  207 

Davis,  ex-govcrnor  208 

Davis,  6r  5 f.  and  poslmns'er  general  254  5 

Davison , Mr.  rep.  on  land  claims  205 

Dayton,  senator — Oregon  13;  tari(T169;  Pea  Patch  238, 

253 

Deaths— [see  weekly  notice s of  in  last  page  of  each 
num) erj—  Persons  on  board  the  Princeton:  N.  Biddle, 
senator  J.  L.  Kerr.  Col.  D.  Harris  2;  Gov.  Reynolds  7; 


d’  Ahgnuleme  113.  P.  E Bos-icre,  M.  C 129,  159;  judge 
Baldwin  129;  D.  Barirutn  176;  S.  Sprague,  judge  Ste- 
phens ; Mr.  Brinkerhoff.  M.  C.  189,  190;  Berriadotte 
225;  A.  H.  Read,  M.  C.  255;  J.  Wadsworth,  J.  Banks 
256;  Gen.  Bertrand  273;  R.  B.  Bones'er,  Z.  Poulson,  F. 
Lewis  ; S.  Beavens  304;  Campbell  305;  General  .Foe 
and  Hiram  Smith  310;  J.  Pinland,  Gov.  Williamson,  Le 
Roy  Pope,  S.  Sprague  320;  Dr.  Grant  336;  Lieut.  Pot- 
ter 398,  ex-governor  Dunklin,  Id.  A.  Mulilenhnrg.  Gen. 
...  ,,  W.  S Murphy  412;  A.  M.  Green,  J.  Gliddon  423;  Ma- 

Coles,  Mr.  rep.,  army  pay  1 10.— Coleman,  Mr.  rep.  139  ,.y  Greg",  J.  S.  Dexter  341 

Collection  districts  95  Debt—  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  public,  passed  205 

Colonization,  Monrovia  64,  413;  correspondence  41o  ; Debts  and  reVenue  of  Illinois  3-10;  of  the  several  Euro- 

t.olored population,  meeting  at  Boston,  schools  320;  a ppnn  povvers  245 

lawyer  352;  runaways  _ 428  Defalcation,  N.  American  Trust  16,378 

llui  Delaware,  state  of,  loco  state  convention  16,  277; 

277 
13,  21,  191 


61,  112  3 


Colquitt,  Mr.  rep — ta  iff 
Colt's  sub-marine  battery 
Colombia,  republic  of,  claims  on 
Collock,  W.  F.,  at  the  Bluffion  meeting  433 

Columbus,  Ohio,  election  112 

Comet  ot  Nov.  1843  100;  another  394 

Commerce — [see  trade] — and  revenue  of  U.  S.  17S9  to 
1842  432 


whig  do.  240;  assessment  of  property 
109  I Dellett,  Mr.  rep.  rules 


‘‘ Democratic"1 — vindicated  by  whips  S;  by  a p*rty  cler 
; gyman  122;  national  convention  132;  mars  meeting  at 
i Baltimore  179;  Maryland  convention  179.  210;  national 
I presidential,  baliotting  and  proceedings  211;  report  and 
resolutions  227, movements  hostile  to  Van  Buren’s  nomi- 
j nation  161;  letter  from  Ohio  members  of  congress,  “eon- 
gre-sional  dictaiion,”  card  from  A.  Kennedy, R.  D Owen, 
I the  Spectator,  Globe  162;  New  York  American,  R. 

I M.  Saunders,  Boston  Times,  Com.  Stewart,  Mr.  Cal- 
365  j ]10U11.  Boston  Times  163 — [sec  presidential — Van  Bu- 


Commerce  and  navigation,  imports  and  exports  100 
Commercial  treaties,  Mr.  Kennedy’s  resolution  14; 

Yucaian  regulations  35;  Mr.  Lewis’  resolution  79 — [see 
Zull  Vereiu ] 414,  425 

Commercial  states  and  cities  U.  S. 

Congress  of  nations,  Massachusetts  resolutions  30  j Ten.  p oik  ~ Tyler,  Cass, (jTolinson— (see 
Congress.  Lei,.— [stie  proceedings  in  each  number]—  j Dexter,  John  6'.,  biographical  notice  of  341 

adjournment  257;  acts  passed  267;  apportionment  306  Dickenson.  Mr.  rep.,  naval  appropriation  207 

Congressional  districts,  Mississippi  7 Dickey,  Mr.  rep.,  tariff  175 

Connecticut  sin te  of  43,  80,  87,  100;  11.  S.  senate  101,  Diplomatic — relations  with  China  17,  consul  abscond- 
210;  .lection  14b,  203;  on  slate  debts  27,;  school  fund  j ed  19;  legation  to  France,  to  Mexico,  Waddy  Thump- 
J,  io  incco  41-  son,  return  93,  1 13;  remarks  on  legation  to  France  99; 

ConstUution-—N . Jersey  convention  5;  resolutions  ot  minister  from  Spain  1 13:  Mevican  minister  quits  Wash 
Alabama,  on  the  Mas.-achusetts  proposition  13;  Virginia  junton; — messenger  to  Mexico;  Oregon  negotiation  sus 
on  do.  31;  proceedings  thereon  67,  73;  memorial  for  a pendended;— at  Constantinople!  144,  194;  Mr.  Wise,  to 
change  of  the  4o  , Mr.  Black  s resolution  as  to  slavery  Brazil  209;  1'.  A.  Howard,  to  'I ’ex as  240;  Swedish  etn 
. ,5  r*?ey’-  C0llvenll0n  5,  61,  203,  ; on  hassy  to  China  242;  Murphy,  at  Texas,  rejected  243; 

state  i ebis  2 , uf  Louisiana  3^6  Cushing,  to  China,  confirmed  253;  appropriations  290, 

constitution  oj  C.  change  m mode  of  electing ,P.  322;  minister  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  messenger  to  Texas 
and  V.  1.  proposed  270)333;  consul  to  Laguna  not  recognised,  minister  from 

Spain  332;  Mr.  Brent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  relations  with 


Consuls,  SI,  93, 194,  243,  275.  353,  414 

Contested  elections,  Messrs.  Butts,  Junes,  Elmer  254 
Conventions — constitutional,  of  New  Jersey  5.  64,  203, 
291 ; of  Louisiana  64,336;  national  institute  102,  presi- 
dential^— locus  of  Va.  6;  whigs  of  Ohio  7;  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Tenn  23;  N.  Jersev,  Johnson  at  Harrisburg  24; 
Cass,  N.  York  41;  loco,  Mich.  87;  national  23,  42, '131, 
132,  146,  148,  161,  179  ISO,  209,  211,  213,  218— [sec  q>o- 
litwul,  presidential]— w higs  of  Del.  240;  N.  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  277;  Alabama  278;  Vermont,  Maine,  R. 
Island  291;  Illinois  304;  abolition,  national  320;  loco 
Vermont  323 

Copper  region,  Lake  Superior  430;  Cuba  431 

Copy-right — oi  exploring  expedition  report  126 

Cordage  factory  SO 

Corn  law  league  and  free  trade  366 

Cotton — [see  last  page  of  each  number ] — trade,  N.  O. 
Bee  38,  2c5,  288;  E.  India  4 1 3 ; bagging  in  Kentucky  87, 
crops,  U.  S.  365;  factories  32;  Mexico  65;  Missouri  87;  in 
Rrn-sia  208, 272 

Cranston.  Mr.  rep.  13,  45;  R.  Island  resolutions  127 
Creek  Indians,  number  of  280 — [see  Indians ] 

Crime— criminals—  treaty  relative  to,  with  Prussia  4; 
Michigan  7;  in  Sweden  17;  employment  of,  in  N.  York 
64;  treasury  note  rubbers  sentenced  338 

Crittenden , Mr.  rep.  40,  45,  53,  78,  95,  110,  159  189 
199j  lanff  237  , 238,  269 

Crops  [see  last page  each  JVo.] — 144, 192,208,  240,272 
Cross,  Mr.  rep..  Texas  boundary  79;  presidency  162-3; 
land  claim  205,238 

Croton  water  works , statistics  ’ 941 

insurrection  17,  176?  194,  353;  slave  trade  64 
ii  ^7 » American  sailor  shot  211: 

llogan  394;  failure  of  tobacco  crop  256;  Gov.  O’ Don- 


Belgium  397,  430 

Discoveries,  Van  Grusselbacb  suspends  animation  210 
Distribution  act,  proceedings  on  13;  debated  and  pass- 
ed 47;  in  senate,  laid  o:i  table  58 

Distilleries,  number  of  160 

District  of  Columbia — Mr.  Black’s  slavery  resoluiion 

46;  inense  process  190-1;  sundry  bills  255.  270-1 

District  bunks  hill  174;  passes  senate  1S9;  in  house 

190  1,  255 

Ditching  machine  244 

Disunion — [see  abolition,  southern  convention] — res. 

American  anti-slavery  society  192;  at  N.  Orleans  193 

Divorce  question  32;  diving  bell  43 

Documents — [Texas  treaty] — accompanying  151-2,  &,e. 
Dodge,  Delaware,  Iowa  militia  95 

Domestic  cottons— [see  American  cottons .] 

Donation  to  Amherst  college  321 

Dorr — [see  Rhode  Island.]  irial  for  treasun  23 

Douglass,  Mr.  rep.,  western  waters  127,  139,  239 
Drawbacks,  bill  relating  to  95 

Dragoons — [see  army]  — Adams  78,  79 

Dromgoole,  Mr.  rep.,  13,  14,31,46,47,78,79;  treasu- 
ry notes  95,  110;  tariff,  rules,  eastern  harbor  111.  126. 

143.  159,  190 

Drought,  in  California  192;  Cuba,  Bahama  240,  337; 
Ascension  394 

Drummond  light,  a1  the  capitol  64,  110,  112,  128,  253 
Dry- dock  at  Brooklyn  274 

Dubuque,  bill  relative  to  95 

Duelling,  letter  from  H.  Clay  on  439 

Duncan.  Mr.  rep  , electoral  bill  31  191;  Ohio  courts 
63)  western  harbor  139,  140.  174;  tariff  175,  191,  255 
Dunlap,  Mr.  rep,,  tariff  175;  telegraph  271 


Duties  on  Guano  2t7;  o i red  oad  i i n; ■ ,dtua!e  25  ; 
differential,  Belgium  257;  Madeira  wine,  342;  iron  cha  n' 
Brazil  sugar,  cocoa  nuts,  Austrian  wines  4o0 

Dwarf  and  giant  86 

E 

Earthquake,  incident  43;  at  St.  Thomas  160;  Persia 
413;  L.  Island  sound  414 

Eastern  harbor  bill  126,  140,  205;  passed  207;  vetoed 
255;  appropriation  275 

East  Boston  33  );  editorial  prescription  4 3 

Edgeworth  Mrs.  noticed  1 12. — Egg-hatching  64 

Education — Georgetown  college  13;  schools  in  Prttss  i 
103;  Normal  schools  of  Belgium,  Protestant  biblcs  ex- 
cluded schools  in  France  212;  in  France  215;  in  New 
York  279;  Sunday  schools  292;  Sandwich  Islands  429 
Egypt— B isso  relies  336;  Lthmus  of  Suez  400 

Elections — state  senator,  N.  Orleans  32;  sundry  lo- 
cal 112;  time  of  holding  256,275 

Elections — in  Maryland  6;  N.  Hampshire  16,  07,  100; 
Maine  2*,  100;  N.  Orleans  32;  Connecticut  48, -30,  87, 
100,  146,205;  [J.  S.  senator  210;  N.  York,  local  64,  101; 
Pennsylvania  80.  100;  St.  Louis  101;  sundry  local  112; 
Virginia  112  144,16).  176;  ;iinc  of  holding  256  275; 
Louisiana  320,  323,  336,  352,  378;  Smyrna  news  391; 
sundry  states,  412,  423,  431,  444 

Electors  of  president  and  vice  president)  Mr.  Dun- 
can’s bill  31,  45;  memorial  from  Maine  7J 

Electoral  candidates — Virginia  5:  Mississippi  7;  Dela- 
ware 240;  R.  Island,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Alabama  507; 
Georgia  355 

Electro  magnetic  telegraph,  Morse’s  report  238,  245 
Ellis,  Mr.  rep.,  tariff  175;  banks  271 

Elliott.  jud”e,  impeachment  101 

Elmer , Mr.  rep.  31,  111 , 190;  banks  190,  25 i 

Emancipation  428 

Emigration  to  Oregon  133 

Equador  81 

Ericsson  steamer  260;  propellers  352 

E.urope  in  1844  84 

Evans,  senator— Indian  bill  45; adjournment  61;  Tex- 
as 1.09;  mails  126,  176,  letter  declining  nomination  of 
vice  president  179,  204,  237;  railroad  iron  232,  253,  268  9 
Everett,  minister — [see  Texas  correspondence ] — letter 
to  Mr.  Upshur  169;  Van  Dieinan  196;  S.  Smith  20S;  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Calhoun  252 

Exchange — [see  lust  page  each  number ] — specie  rated 
in  365 

Executive  proceedings,  highly  important  177;  Air. 
Bernard’s  resoluiion  270 

Executive  patronage,  H.  Clay  on  299 

Expedition  to  the  mountains  160 

Exploring  expedition — copy  light  of  report  126,196;  on 
printing  238-9,  276;  European  400 

Explosive  power — invention  66;  Scott.  & Burdick  288 
Exports — Liverpool  to  Boston  37;  tobacco  to  Europe 
94;  tor  9 months  100;  N.  Orleans  160;  British  goods 273; 
of  U.  States  398;  [of  indigo  from  London  to  Canada  415 
— [see  trade] — exports,  imports,  and  circulation  412 

F 

Factories,  woollen  16;  prices  of  goods  398 

Fairfield,  senator— Mr.  Niles  159,  189,  205 

Feutlierslonhaugh’s  hook  on  America  320 

“Federalists,"  by  Clingman  136 

Fees,  inspectors,  N.  York  81 

Female  Orphan  Asylum  bill  rejected  253 

Fillmore,.  Mr,  speech,  at  N.  York,  ratification  1 87 

Finances — of  Louisiana  38;  U.  States  145;  Great  Bri- 
tain 193 

Fires — [see  last  jiage  each  number]— Nantucket, Rome, 
N.  Y-,  China  16;  Resched  225;  statistics  of  428 

Fisk,  Mr.  rep.,  death  of  announced  29,  30 

Fish  Mr.  rep.  _ 191,  207 

Floods,  weste  n waters  _ 176,  208,  3U6,  330 

Florida — territory  of,  Indian  difficulties  3;  claims  7; 
memorial  of,  for  division  of  territory  78;  hills  relative  to 
95;  collection  districts  ib;  call  fur  cor.  relative  to  remov- 
al of  Indians  159;  expedition  160;  debt  195;  J.  Branch, 
governor  258;  history  of  Florida  treaty  401;  negroes,  428 
Flour— [see  last  page  each  number]— shipping  to  Eng- 
land 38;  statistics  259;  trade  231;  Baltimore  inspect.  3u7 
Foreign  paupers  imposed  oil  us  431 

Fort  Wilkins,  occupation  of  196 

Fortification  hill  debated  63,  94,  95,  111 ; appropria- 
tions 291;  of  Paris  193;  at  Buckport  382 

Foster,  senator,  Tennessee  judge  78;  naval  depot  109, 
125-G;  electoral  bill  270 

Fourier—  Missouri  Phalanx 278; /racas,house  rep.  175 
Fox  and  Wisconsin — Mr.  Tallmadge’s  bill  44-5;  de- 
bated 58,  61 

France— Duke  dc  Bordeaux  4;  literary  exchanges 
13;  condition  of  population  17;  ambassador  to  Turin  35; 
Society  Islands  taken  by  49.  65;  items  97;  W.  R.  King 
appointed  minister  to,  legation  98;  Journal  La  Com- 
merce, new  duties  259;  slavery  in  the  colonies,  prosecu- 
tion of  the  press,  Gen.  Bertrand,  Lucien  Bonaparte’s 
daughter,  the  Jesuils,  fortifications  of  Paris  193 , restric- 
tions on  the  press,  English  residents  in  225;  Protestant 
Bibles  excluded  from  the  schools  242;  takes  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Amsterdam  and  Si.  Paul  212;  educa- 
tion  statistics  245;  Louis  Philippe;  De  Join ville’s  naval 
pamphlet,  deatn  of  Lafiite,  Texas  excitement  257,  293; 
death  of  Gen.  Bertrand  273;  treaty  with,  relative  to  fu- 
gitives 293;  Mr.  King  reaches,  affairs  with  Morocco  305; 
tobacco  trade  342;  steam  navy  of  364;  de  Joinvdle’s 
squadron  sails  lor  Morocco,  mounted  camels  378;  im- 
ports, invade  Morocco  379;  wool  trade  and  manolac- 
tnres  of  383;  refugees  in  412;  affairs  with  Tahiti,  with 
Morocco,  military  and  naval  statistics  413;  and  St.  Do 
mingo  4J3 


IV 


INDEX. 


Francis,  senator,  R.  Island  protest  138 

Franchise,  in  Ireland  and  England,  contracted  77 
Franking  privilege,  enquiry  63;  Mr.  Fish  207 

Franklin  Institute , exhibition  352 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  1 00,  304 

Free  trade,  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  343 

“Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights ” 324 

Fremont,  Lt.,  exploring  expedition,  California  276,  397 
Frelinghuysen,  Theodore,  nominated  by  whigs  of  New 
Jersey  for  vice  president24;  by  national  convention  148, 
biography  of  180;  speech  at  N.  Y,  tatificaiion  con.  188; 
portrait  by  Brownson  315;  letter  348;  on  abolition  392, 403 
Friends,  soc:ety  of,  meo’l.  against  annexing  '1'exas  138 
Fugitives — [see  treaty}— treaty  with  France,  relative 
to  293;  with  Prussia  252 

Funeral  expenses  255 

Fur.  trade  160,  378 

Furnace  for  wanning  dwellings  244 

G 

Gaines,  Mrs.,  (Gen.),  law  suit  16 

Galvanic  painting  378;  experiment  399 

Galveston,  Texas,  trade  statistics  430 

Gaylord,  Wm  , obituary  94 

Geddings,  Mr.  rep.  31,  46;on  the  constitution 79, 127, 

139,  19L  207 

Geologists,  association  of  112,  194;  on  printing  report 

253 

Georgia — state  of,  resolution  on  the  Massachusetts 
propositions  139;  whig  nominations  277;  central  railroad 
281;  whig  electoral  ticket  307.  365;  Mr.  Chappell  323 
Germany,  railroads  260— [see  Zoll  Verein  treaty]— 413 
Gicfnt,  Nathan  Lampman  378 

Gilmer,  Mr.,  sect,  navy,  death  of  1 

Girard’s  will,  legal  decision  16;  remarks. on  26 

Glass,  large,  fur  windows  64 

Goggins,  Mr.  rep.,  qualifies  190 

Gold  mines , N.  Carolina  .64,  80,  277 

Gouraud’s  system  of  artificial  memory  128,  344 
Government,  reflections  on  344 

Grants  to  new  stales  275 

Great  Britain — .terns  4;  gale,  corn  law,  right  of 
search,  Oregon,  slave  question  34;  income  and  expenses, 
debate  in  paihament  on  Irish  affairs,  American  affairs, 
Oregon  65;  reduction  of  three  and  a half  to  three  per 
cents,  O’Connell  in  Birmingham,  .petitions.in  parliament, 
Aberdeen’s  letter  to  A.  Smith,  relative  to  Texas  97;  par- 
liament adjourned,  inquiry  into  tobacco  trade,  marriage 
question,  church  of  Scotland,  O’Connell’s  appeal  case, 
royal  visit  129;  on  her  currency  project  144;  on  the 
treaty  for  annexing  Texas  1,61;  the  press,  on  Zoll  Ve 
rein  treaty  176-;  finances,  anti-corn  law  league,  royal  vi- 
sitors, American  Zoll  Verein  treaty  in  parliament  193; 
price  of  cotton  delines,  SirR.  P<je|  on  bank  .charter,  new 
currency  project,  Texas  annexation,  .state  uiulo-225-  Sir 
R.  Peel’s  new  currency  system  246-7;  the  press  on  ‘ an- 
nexation, currency  bill,  &c.  257;  thanks  ol  congress  to 
tile  Malabar  2/0;  revenue,  income,  Zoological. collection, 
exports,  Indians,  I om  Thumb,  agricultural  production, 
currency,  American  bonnets  and  paper,  imprison  incut 
for  debt,  Times  newspaper  2,73;  relations  with  Texas 
273;  trade  and  treaty  with  Sandwich  Islands  274;  letter 
of  G.  Elliott,  British  charge,  to  Texas  230;  ship  navi°a- 
tion  from,  to  Lake  Ontario  282;  post  office  returns  283; 
royal  visitors,  emperor  of  Russia,  king  of  Saxqpy,  &c.. 
ministers  in  minority,  discussion  of  sugar  and  currency 
bills  283;  petition  of  the  Dublin  corporation  to  parlia- 
ment 305;  items  321;  blockade  of  Nunez  and  misconduct 
.of  a cruiser  321;  noticed  as  an  insult  322.;  tobacco  trade 
with  342;  statistics,  .railroads,  canals,  income,  houses, 
capital,  &c.  253;  steam  navy  of  354;  corn  law  vote  in 
parliament,  their  free  trade  practice  366;  remarks  on  Mr. 
Peel’s  currency  project  367;  circulation  363;  favorable 
crops,  business  topics  in  parliament,  O'Connell’s  appeal 
case  378;  revenue,  state  trials,  slave  trade  and  U.  Stales, 
Tom  i dumb,  Aberdeen  harbor  .379;  wool  trade  and 
manufactures  383;  crops,  business,  the  queen,  trade  with 
Belgium,  vice  roy  of  Ireland  413;  correspondence  re- 
specting Liberia  41.5;  African  slave  trade,  debate,  &c. 
429;  results  of  flour  exported  ,to,  cotton  manufactures  of 
^ 441 

Great  western  railway?—  leave  ,for  a bill,  right  of  way  47 
Greece— new  ministry  225;  new  constitution  242 

Gregg,  Mary,  and  the  faithful  dog  341 

Green,  Duff,  enquiry  46;  letter  from  50 

Green  E.  B.,  agent  at  Mexico,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  letter 
to  172;  letter  to  Mr,  Murphy  333;  correspondence  with 
Boeanegra  349 

Greenough's  history  of  Oregon,  purchase  directed  133 
Grcenwell,  Mr.  rep.,  tariff  174 

Grusselback  210 

Guano  352;^r-Mr,  Raynes’  ,res.  237 

Guatemala,  revolution  in  242 

Gum  myrrh  in  Florida  33(5 

G un  carriage.  Van  Brunt’s  igg 

Gunpowder,  method  of  preserving,  unexplosive  352 

Hale,  Mr.  rep.,  military  academy  14,45;  rules  15  46 
47,  79,  110;  vote  noted  134;  naval  aporo.  206’ 239 
Rcmdin,  Mr.  rep,  ' 79,  159,  190-1 

Hamilton,  Gen  James,  letter  on  Texas  annexation 
132;  Richmond  Whig  133;  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson  247- 
speech  on  Texas  annexation  326;  letter  on  ‘bargain  and 
corruption  392;  reply  to  the  Barnwell  invitation  4=>o 

Hammett,  Mr.  rep.  13,  45,  63;  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 

*enn  , 153 

Hannegan,  senator  13  252 

iHaralsqu,  Mr,  rep.  46,62,  78 

Harbor  at  Racine,  bilJ  g* 

Harbors  and  rivers, appropriation  bill  no-[seetmimi 
eastern]— 111;  memorial  for,  at  Sheboygan  133;  esti- 
mates, Pensacola  J 6<j;  fate  of  bill  ' 257 


Hardin,  Mr.  rep.  30;  distribution  47;  revenue  61, 78, 
79;  armory  127,  139,  191  207;  appropriations  233;  letter 
to  J.  Irvin  ' " 234 

Harper,  Mr.  rep.  46,  159  Harris,  Col.  D.,  obituary  3 
Harris,  Mr,,  tobacco  agent  in  Europe  92 

Harvest  272  Howqua,  hong  merchant,  obiluary  49 
Uayti — new  constitution  not  popular  48;  insurrecton; 
81,96;  revolution  176,  194,  24(5;  Herard  banished  25S 
tranquillity  restored  305;  Acao  413 

Haywood,  senator  13,  30,  59,  254 

Hay  32  Hemp  87,  320 

Henderson,  Mr,  commissioner  from  Texas— [see  Tex- 
as] — Henderson,  senator  13,  30;  Texas  treaty  250,  253 
Henley,  Mr.  rep.  13,  45;  appropriations  239;  tariff  343 
Hcnricks,  Mr.  rep.  13 

Historical  Society  of  Maryland  115;  facts  relative  to 
treaty  of  Florida  401 

History  of  the  Reformation,  denounced  by  the  Pope 

321 

Hogs,  items  32,  48,  95, 128 

Holmes,  Mr.  rep.,  slavery  resolutions  14,  62,  79,  110, 
127;  naval  appropriation  239;  letter  to  Charleston  Mer- 
cury 369,  403 

Hollow  ware  manufactory  428 

Hooks  and  eyes  manufactory  244 

Hopkins,  Mr.  rep.  95;  mails  191,  255;  funeral  expen- 
ses is 

Horseshoes,  manufactured  245 

Hosiery,  report  on  244 

Houston,  Mr.  rep.,  on  adjournment  191;  hour  of  meet- 
ing 238,  239 

Howard,  T.  A.,  charge  to  Texas  240 

Howard  Institute,  bill  rejected  255 

Hubbard,  Mr.  rep.,  on  tariff  174 

Hudson,  Mr.  rep.,  report  on  manufactures  111;  tariff 

175;  post  office  206 

Hughes,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  resolutions  79 

Hughes,  bishop  208,  240 

Hungerford,  Mr.  rep.  46 

Hunt,  Mr.  rep, — military  academy  46,  11G;  tariff  143; 

naval  appropriation  207 

Huntington,  senator,  elected  101,  138,  174,  205;  re- 


lrvin,  J.,  letter  to  Gales  & Seaton  234 

Islands— Amsterdam  and  St,  Paul’s  taken  by  the 

French.  * 242 

Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Suez  _ 400 

Italy — attempted  assassination  193;  insurrection  225; 
arrests  258,  289,  273;  Pope’s  bull  321,  items  413 

Jack,  J.,  certificate  373 

Jackson,  Gen.  A. — correspondence  relative  to  fine  66; 
letter  in  favor  of  annexing  Texas  70;  another  193;  others 
228,  241,  Mr.  Kennedy’s  resolution  79;  letter  to  Ham- 
ilton 247;  on  the  nominations  for  president  280,  314, 
371 ; letter  to  Kentucky  democracy  440 

Jamaica,  population  337 

Jameson,  Mr.  rep.  31 

Jarnegin,  senator — Tennessee  judge  78,  94;  naval  de- 
pot 125;  Niles  159,  205;  Texas  23S;  slave  property  253  4 
Jefferson  Thomas,  letter  to  Hezekiah  Niles  146;  on 
free  trade  366 

Jesuits  in  France  133 

Jews  in  Russia  . 27 

Johnson,  senator,  qualifies  2D;  death  of  Mr.  Bossiefe 
159;  salt  205 

Johnson,  Mr.  Cave,  rep.  14,  15,  30,  31,45,  46,  61,  126, 
127,  139,  190-1,  206-7,  238-9,  251 
Johnson,  Col.  R.  ill  —[see  political;  vice  presidency] — 
latter  to  Col.  Salisbury  23;  to  Mr.  Cameron  24;  Johnson 
meeting  at  Harrisburg  ib;  letter  on  Texas  annexation  93; 

~ ~ ' — *”  ' 196 

207 


271 

175 

428 


elected  210,  252 

Hydrogen  gas,  natural  fountain  of  35 

I 

lee  trade  ISO,  378 

Icebergs  208 

Ill'Nois — state  of,  Mormons  7;  on  Oregon  15,  30; 
slave  property  32;  U-  S.  land  tax  44;  land  sale  160;  land 
bill  rejected  255;  apportionment  law  unconstitutional, 
Mormon  law  and  justice,  ext  itement  278;  whig  conven- 
tion 394;  Mormon  tragedy  310;  the  war  329;  Gov.  Ford’s 
proclamation  330;  lend  mines  336;  election  4)2,  428; 
debts  and  resources,  Mormon  affairs  340;  improvements 

428 

Impeachment  of  president  Tyler  agitated  226 

Imports  for  nine  months  100;  heavy  233,  444;  U.  S. 
from  17S0  to  1812  432 

Imports,  exports,  and  circulation,  statistics  412 

Imprisonment  for  debt — bill  abolishing,  amended,  and 
passed  255;  in  England  273 

Improvements  at  N.  York  2S8;  stereotype  341;  various 
378:  Illinois  428 

Indemnity,  Peruvian  18. — Income  G.  B 273 

India — items  97;  Lord  Edinborough  194;  items  353, 

413 

Indiana — state  of,  coal  7, 27S;auditor’s  report  278;  elec- 
lions  412,423,430,  444 

Indians — in  Florida  3;  Cherokee  memorial  12;  civili- 
zation of  81;  Stockbridge  110;  Creeks,  improvements 
195;  rumor  of  wars  196;  Ojibbeway  in  England  273; 
number  of  Creeks  230;  whites  and  Choctaws  397;  Buf- 
falo land  sales  430;  appropriation  bill  45,  271;  bill  re 
speciing  treaties  passed  190 

Indian  tribes  of  the  west  393 

Indigo  in  Louisiana  7;  export  of,  from  London  to  Ca 
nada  415 

lngcrsoll,J.  R.,  Mr.  rep. — death  of  Mr.  Fisk  30;  mi 
nurity  tariff  report  46,  110,  111;  military  academy  ib:  79. 
95;  naval  appropriation  207,238  9 

Ingersoll,  C.  J.,  Mr.  rep.  62;  Oregon  ib-,  French  spo- 
liation bill  127,  139,  159;  Van  D.etnan  prisoners  174; 
ciprocity  treaty  190-1;  and  H.  Clay  192;  reply  to  invita 
tion  347 

Inquisition,  reinstated  in  Italy  27 

Insane  Asylum,  D.  C.  255 

Insolvent  laws,  Massachusetts  86 

Insurance,  rates  of  415 

Internal  improvements — Maryland  68;  Ohio  river  77 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  Cumberland  road  174,  190. 
G.  M.  Dallas  on  267;  Tennessee  railroad  389;  Boston  to 
Montreal  390;  the  Pennsylvania  at  auction  412 

International  difficulties,  memorial  respecting  205 
International  copy  right,  memorial  against  126 

International  literary  exchanges — books  to  France  13 
bill  190;  item  428 

Inventions — explosive  power  ,65;  Colt’s  112-3;  pereus 
siou  caps  205 

_Iowa  territory,  bill  relative  to,  state  government  vote 
256,  292;  election  444 

Ireland — O’Connell  and  Wallace  4;  state  trials, 
Shiel’s  speech  35;  state  trials,  arms  65;  O’Connell’s  de- 
fence 70;  laxes  repealed  or  remitted  76;  franchises,  reve- 
nue 77;  marriage  in  102;  statistics  113  items  129;  excite- 
nie n t 193;  state  trials,  report  relative  to  O’Connell  225;  O’- 
Connell sentenced  and  -imprisoned  257;  petition  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  305;  repeal  excitement  321;  O’ 
Connell’s  appeal  case  378-9;  spies,  &c.,  buttons  379; 
mines  394 

Iron  [see  railroad] — 13;  imitation  of  Russia  sheet 
38;  duties  on  chains  430 


meeting  at  Buffalo  105;  arrives  at  Washington 
Johnson,  Mr.  A.  rep. — navy  bill 
Junes,  Com.,  U.  S-  navy  2,  3;  on  temperance 
Jones , Mr.  rep.  30,  190-1;  contest  seat  207, 254*5, 
Journal  house  rep.,  motion  to  amend 
Judge  Lynch — Texas 
Judicial  appointments  5,6,7,87;  nominations  25S; 
slave  question,  Illinois  32;  judges,  D.  C.  13;  Ohio  64;  in 
Tenn.  78;  courts  in  La.  79;  appropriations  290 

Judges — Elliott  impeached  64;  salaries  94;  duties  378 
Jury  trial  instituted  in  Russia  49 

Justices  of  peace,  number  of,  in  N.  Jersey  365 

K 

Kanawa  Salines  ® 

Keepers  ol  public  property,  accountability  238 

Kennedy,  Mr.  J.  P-,  rep.,  resolutions  relative  to  trea- 
ties 14,  46;  Gen.  Jackson’s  tariff  doctrine  79,  107 ; W ash- 
ington’s  camp  chest  133;  tariff  143,  159;  district  banks 
190;  address  on  Texas  annexation  197;  speech  on  anti- 
protection tariff  bill  ^36 

Kennedy,  Mr.  A.,  rep.  46-7;  presidency  162;  tariff  175. 
Kent,  chancellor,  on  impeaching  president  Tyler  226 
Kerr,  John  Leeds,  ex-senator,  obit.  2 

Kensington,  riots  at  116 

Kentucky,  slate  of — finances,  manufactures,  hemp 

and  cotton  87,  128;  election  412 

King',  senator — the  Somers  11,  13,  30,  53;  appointed 
minister  to  France  93;  remarks  thereon  99;  resigns  125 
King,  Mr.  rep.-  -tariff’  159;  district  banks  190,239 
Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  rep.  14  Kyanizing — suggestion  288 
L 

Lafitte,  M. — obituary,  biography  278 

Lakes— trade,  wool  32,  176,  281,  282,  307;  weather  32; 
climate  33;  memorial  for  connecting  Huron  and  Supe- 

Land  claims,  bill  for  adjustment  of  30;  Mr.  Barrow 
78;  proceedings  205,  238 

Land  sales — Illinois  160;  bill  relative  to,  without  autho- 
rity 271 ; of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  431 

Land  office  receivers — appointments  IS,  bill  to  abolish 
soliciior  of,  passed  190  Lard,  curing  ot  245 

Law  case— F.  E.  Rives  226;  Somers  executions  226; 
Mexican  captain  __  938 

Laws  and  resolutions  passed  last  session  of  congress  267 
Laws  cmd  treaties,  respecting  edition  of  238 

Lead — trade  176;  mines  at  Dubuque,  .Illinois  336 
Lee,  Mr. — agricultural  report  .36 

Legal  decisions—  Girard’s  will,  Mrs.  Gaines’  claim 
16;  private  mails  37,  103,  292;  banking  act  of  Michigan 
unconstitutional  87;  naval  apprentices  100;  marriages  in 
Ireland  102;  bank  stock  in  trust  320 

Legislation,  a sample  65;  legislative  fun  38 

Leonard,  Mr.  rep.  on  tariff  139 

Leprosy  in  N.  Brunswick  2S8 

Levy,  Mr.  delegate,  fugitive  question  30;  call  for  cor- 
respondence *39 

Lewis,  Morgan — obitnayy  ***2 

Lewis,  D.  H.  rep.  on  tariff  J40;  elected  senator  160; 
qualifies  . * [-32 

Liberia — correspondence  45;  memorial  / 8;  Gov.  Ro- 
berts’ message  226;  G.  Britain  and  If-  States  415 

Light  house,  at  Christiana  208;  in  distress  304 

Literary  epoch  261 

Liverpool  exports  to  Boston  37 ; statistics  64 

Loan—  N.  Y.  canal  260;  Maryland  291;  U.  States  394 
Longevity  304:  Longitude,  new  method  ot  finning  275 
Louisiana,  state  ot — banks,  indigo  7;  U.  S.  senator  32; 
finances  38;  impeachment  ot  judge  Elliott,  constitution- 
al convention  64;  Elliott’s  case  101;  appointment  160; 
su»ar  crop  272;  Elliott’s  nat.  certificates  277;  election 
292,  320,336,  352,  373,  412;  constitutional  convention 
33t>’  431;  state  bonds  412;  right  of  stiff  age  meeting  323; 
resolution  relative  to  U.  S.  court  79;  land  claim  bill  271 
Louisville,  statistics  278  Louisville  canal,  tolls,  &c.  342 
Lovell,  surgeon-general,  monument 
Lowell,  population  of 

Lumber — -trade  ot  Bangor  32;  the  St.  Jonhs 
Lumpkin,  Col,  J.  H. — letter 
Lyon , Mr.  rep. 

Me 

McClelland.  Mr.  rep. 

McClernaruL,  Mr.  rep- 
McConnell,  Mr.  rep 


196 
256 
323 
347 
31 

62,  139 
J91,  239 

14 
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i.  126,  139;  Inter 


162 


congress  v 
vy  353;  Ge 


; sappl 


Solutions  19. ].  20a,  2o0,— 2o3;  tariff  2o7 ; banks  and  car 
re 1 1 < ■ y -33,  269,270:  mnrxation  270;  scene  in  senate  272;, 
notice  >>1  291;  and  Col.  Benton  295;  speech  on  annexa- 
tion 300;  letter  ■ 440 

Mcllvaine.  Mr.  rep.,  speech  on  tariff  441 

McKay,  Mr.  rep. — reports  anti-protection  tariff’ hill  32; 
report  45;  cold  coin.  tarilF 79,  95,  111,  140,  159,  175,  190; 
army  bill  79, 126;  post  office  127;  Colt’s  battery  139,  206, 

238- 9 

McLean,  judge,  letter  declining  nomination  v.  p.  ISO 
McLeonard,  Mr.  rep. — western  railway  47 

M 

Madison,  ex-president,  writings  of  79;  letter  on  Jeffer- 
son’s opinions  on  protection  366-7 

Magnetic  telegraphy — see  Morse's  report]  240 

Maine,  stale  ol — bonds,  banks  4;  nominations,  elec- 
tions 23,  100;  lumber  trade  32;  resolutions  for  electing 
president  and  vice  president  on  one  day  79;  on  Texas 
annexation  80;  legislature,  militia  86;  colonial  trade  me- 
morial 139;  election  210;  whig  nominations  291;  trade  of 
the  St.  Johns  323;  whig  convention  339;  sale  of  timber 
lantls  431 

Mails,  case  of  private  37;  by  foreign  packets,  bill  pass- 
ed 271 , 306;  regulations  339 

Malta — quarantine  regulations  2S8 

Mammoth  case,  Ky.  336  Manumolive  power  80 
Mann,  Mr.,  report  on  education  abroad  So  j 

Mangum,  IV.  P.,  president  ol  the  U.  S.  senate  139, ' 
205;  vote  of  thanks  270;  farewell  ib  \ 

Manufactures — woollen,  Newark,  straw  hats  and 
bonnets  16;  silk  37;  Russia  sheet  iron  38;  cotton,  in  Mex- 
ico 65;  r outage  by  steam  80;  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri  37;  axes  96;  report  on  111;  proceedings 
on  printing  it  139;  cotton,  at  Buffalo  20S;  immense  pow- 
er loom  at  Preston,  Eng.  240;  ol  cotton  goods  272;  Ame- 
rican bonnets  and  paper  sent  to  England  273;  pins  320; 
erecting  for  cotton  goods  336;  of  wool  383;  prosperity  of 
394;silk  vesting  in  Maryland  penitentiary  400;  carpets 
and  coach  lace  at  Lowell,  pins  at  Poughkeepse,  at  New- 
burg  401 ; palace  of  industry  at  Paris  400;  calico  printing 
414;  adamantine  candles  423;  hollow  ware  42S;  cotton 
in  England  444 

Marble  in  N.  Hampshire  394 

Marriage  in  Ireland  ■ 102 

Marine  hospital,  at  Key  West,  bill  95 

Marine  court,  N.  Y.,  a court  of  record  394 

Mar  Yokannan,  the  Nestorinn  4110 

Maryland,  state  of — debt  and  resources  5;  congres- 
sional election  0;  judicial  appointment  ib;  stock  and  ca- 
nals 33;  close  and  business  of  the  session  33;  state  debt 
and  credit,  internal  improvements  of  63;  Tyler  state  con- 
vention 69;  gubernatorial  S7;  historical  society  115;  reso 
lution  of  legislature  relative  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ca- 
nal 126;  whig  state  convention  144:  state  credit  144;  whig 
nominations  146;  taxes  160;  presidential  179;  loco  slate 
convention  210;  electoral  candidates  ib-,  penitentiary 
277;  public  works,  loan  291;  whig  electoral  ticket  307; 
railroad  iron  336;  C.  F.  Mayer’s  lecture,  historical  socie- 
ty 239.  silk  vesting  manufactory  400 

Marsh,  Mr.  rep.,  national  currency  45,  tariff  159 
Massachusetts,  state  of — democratic  convention  re- 
commend Va  i Buren  5;  congress  of  nations  30;  govern 
riot’s  message,  resolutions,  &c.  in  relation  to  Virginia 
resolutions  67,  78;  a legislator  67;  resolutions  against  an- 
nexing Texas  70;  insolvent  laws  86;  memorial  on  Texas 
annexation  139;  western  railway  statistics  259,281,283; 
whig  nominations  277;  loco  nominations  430,  sale  of 
timber  land  43i);  resolutions  relative  to  constitutional 
amendments,  proceedings  on  79;  Mr.  Adams’  report  95, 
110;  Georgia  resolutions  thereon  139;  Alabama  ; Vir- 
ginia ; Mr.  Bagbyon  252 

Mayer,  C.  F.,  leciure  on  Maryland  history  339 

Mechanics,  American  in  Europe  3 

Medal  to  J.  W.  Wales  18;  list  of  U.  S.  361 

Memory,  Gau  raud’s  system  115,  128 

Memphis — [see  naval  depot]  13 

Menagerie,  political  88 

Merrick,  senator — U.  S.  mails  11,  6 j , 91,  126;  Ches. 
and  Ohio  canal  bill  12  17,  declines  re-eieciion  113,  129; 
colonial  trade,  & c.  139,  174,  254,  269;  tariff  237 

Mesmerism  112,  128,  412 

Methodist  E.  church,  conference  80;  slave  question 
192.  208,  240,  256;  statistics,  &c.  412 

Mexico,  republic — items  13;  Gnv.  Shannon  appointed 
minister  to  13,  93;  relations  with  Texas  65;  cotton  facto- 
ries ib  arrangement  between  commissioners  of,  with 
“Texas  97;  VVaddy  Thompson  on  taking  leave  98;  im- 
portant executive  movements  in  relation  to  Texas  and 
177;  payment  on  claims  on  192;  items  1 94-5;  affairs  of 
Texas  and  195;  Gen.  W.  Thompson  and  211;  call  for 
correspondence  wi  h 233;  Don  J.  M.  Tornel’s  letter  to 
Gen.  Woll251;  return  of  Col.  G.  L.  Thompson,  special 
agent  to,  movements  towards  rene  wing  invasion  of  Texas 
257;  correspondence  with  207;  items  274;  ports  opened 
276.  Me ir  prisoners  292;  navy,  border  affairs  with  Tex- 
ans 305;  steam  frigates  refitting  ai  N.  York  307;  Santa 
Anna  resumes  executive  duties,  Sentmanat  captured 
and  shot  320;  return  of  G.  L-  Thompson,  Mexican  ac- 
count of  his  mission,  circular  321;  U.  S.  minister  to  322, 
333;  official  correspondence,  Waddy  Thompson  and 
Boca  negro.,  &c.  332;  project  for  invading  Texas  debat- 
ed, U.  S.  troops,  British  frigate,  Santa  Anna’s  inaugura 
lion  address  337;  Mr.  Shannon  sails  for,  B.  E.  Green’s 
le tier  to  Mr.  Murphy  338;  arrest  of  captain  of  steamer 
ib,  332,-  specie  and  bullion  imported  from  342;  addition- 
al documents,  B.  E.  Green  and  M.Bocanegra  349;  San- 
ta Anna  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  351;  circular  from 
**>!  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  foreign  ministers  351; 


for  invasion  of  Texas,  list  of  na- 


' the 


Michigan,  state  of— crimes  7;  railroads  16;  assessed 
property  32;  banking  law  unconstitutional  37;  loco  con- 
vention 87;  local  election,  railroad  112;  internal  improve- 
ment bill  174;  central  railtoad  34.3 

Mile,  length  of  a 304 

Military  academy — annual  report  3;  resolutions  for 
withholding  appropriations  14;  appropriation  bill  45;  de- 
bate 46, 61;  Mr.  Hale’s  proposition  rejected  62;  bill  pass- 
ed ib;  in  senate  78;  Mr.  Fish’s  retrenchment  bill  191; 
board  of  examiners  226,  276 

Militia,  report  of,  1843  3;  of  Maine  86;  payment  of, 
of  Iowa  95;  of  Ohio  114;  payment  of,  of  Vermont  139 
Miller,  senator  13;  breakwater  29;  Oregon  41-5;  dis- 
trict banks  174;  railroad  iron  253 

Millerites,  converts  64;  as  amended  96,  208 

Mineral  lands  95,  253 

Minors,  legal  decision  102 

Mtssisstr-pi,  state  of— treasurer,  Grand  Gulf  Bank,  re- 
trenchment, congressional  districts,  whig  convention, 
electoral  ticket  7 1 redeeming  credit  23;  legislative  fun  38; 
joint  resolution  for  annexation  45;  session  closed  4S;  re- 
solutions in  favor  of  Texas  qnn.exation  61;  state  treasur- 
er, a fugitive  87;  flood  306;  populaiion  of  Vicksburg  33G 
Mississippi  river,  flood  176,  306,  330,  crevasse  412,  423 
Mississippi  and  Gulf  stream  trade  231 

Missouri,  state  oL-judicjal  approp.,  Gov.  Reynold's  7; 
stale  debt  48;  common  schools  69;  prucelain,  queens- 
ware,  anu  cotton  factories  87;  cabalt  discovered  in  96; 
St.  Louis  debt,  corporation  election,  nominating  101;  coal 
112;  trade  160,  northern  boundary  line  bill  207;  passed 
271;  houses  lost  ib ; newspapers  278;  land  sales  333;  elec- 
tion 412,  423,  444;  constitutional  election  444 

Monuments,  ancient,  of  Europe  and  America  315 

Monrovia,  colonists  for  64 

Montevideo— war  17 ; battle  337 

Mormons — [see  Smith,  presidential ] — bitter  feelings 
against  7;  proselytes  67;  petition  to  congress  109,  208; 
Mormon  law  and  justice,  excitement  resulting  278;  death  j 
of  the  Smiths  310;  national  presidential  convention  325;  | 
incidents  of  the  war  329;  Gov.  Ford’s  proclamation  330, 
336;  war  340;  prophet  378;  tragedy  and  its  causes  433 
Money  mailers — [see  last  page  each  number] 

Moore,  H.  Allen,  rep.,  death  announced  110,  111 
Mo reliead,  senator,  western  waters  45,  174,  205,  252, 

270 

Morris,  Mr-  rep.,  on  distribution  47,  62,  95;  army  127; 
tariff  140,  143,  239 

Morocco,  kingdom  of- — affair  of  cavalry  305,  difficul- 
ties with  France  336;  French  invasion  379,  413 

Morse , Mr.  rep.,  on  naval  appropriations  207 

Morse's  magnetic  telegraph,  254,  261 ; bill  lor  extending 
to  N.  York  271;  reports  of  a secret  line  288 

Muhlenburg,  //.  A.,  death  of  41 

Multicole  rye  214  j 

Murphy,  Gen.  TV.  S-,  charge  to  Texas — [see  Texas] — J 
letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  to  Mr.  Upshur  231-2;  secret  orders! 
232;  appointment  negatived  243;  death  412 

Murphy,  Mr-  rep.,  tariff  175,  207 

Musical  contrivance  128 

N 

Nuilor,  Mr.,  riots  308  Names  128 

National  (u  big)  banner  235 

National  conventions— [see presidential,  abolition,  Ty- 
ler, Mormon,  National  Institute] 

National  courtesy — acknowledgments  1 o the  Malabar 
45;  cap:.  Buchanan  276 

National  debts  of  European  powers  245 

National  insult — British  cruisers  coast  of  Africa  322 


8 

2 


National  Intelligencer,  Mr.  Tyler’. 


discontinuance  or 
176 


National  morals,  H.  Clay  on  300 

National  policy—  the  tariff  sustained  114 

National  Institute  19;  annual  meeting  66;  memorial 
61;  convention  83,  102;  hill  reported  152;  paper  on,  early 
monu  iieuts  315 

Naturalization,  memorials  respecting  237,  252,  255, 
268;  J.  Q.  Adams  on  233 

Navy— The  Vestal  2,  16;  steamers  recommended  14; 
Britain  increasing  her  squadrons  abroad  65;  of  China  81; 
comparative  pay  of  British  and  American  officers  207; 
Edinburg  Review  on  war  steamers  209;  building  and 
repairing  expenditures  compared  ib;  steam  navy  of  Eng- 
land and  France  354;  of  Turkey  400;  of  France  413; 
thanks  of  congress  to  the  Malabar  270;  cost  of  building 
at  Philadelphia  275;  of  Mexico  353,  382;  appropriation 
bill  206  7,  255;  passed  270-1,  290;  appropriation  transfer 
bill  14,  125,  126;  apprentices,  legal  decision  100;  appoint 
menis,  [see  appointments]  18,  93,  242;  asylum,  com 
McKean  196;  additions  to  430;  board  of  examiners  114 
of  Pensacola  harbor  ,398;  contracts,  bill  discussed  30; 
courts  of  inquiry,  Princeton  36;  another  288;  Missouri 
307;  Vallette  398;  co.prts  marital  3,  160,  304;  depots, 
Memphis  proposed  13,  109;  president's  recommendation 
14;  bill  debated  125,  238,  255;  officers,  [see  appoint- 
ments,] bill  for  limiting  the  number  ol  46;  capt.  Bolton, 
lieut.  Barry  18;  Iieuts.  Chaiincy  and  Mead  19;  com. 
Jones’  temperance  address  19;  his  return  160;  notice  ot 
276;  capts.  Mayo  and  Bolton  99;  iron  steamer  tit  Pitts- 
burg 130;  capt.  Morgan  174;  com  McKean  196;  mid- 
shipmen passed  209;  tribute  to  Shubrick  226;  com  Dal 
las  ill  276.  334;  respect  to  him  340;  lieut  Flagg  276; 
sword  to  W.  L.  Bouek2S3;  com.  Barron  301;  Warring- 
ton 323;  capt.  Williams  339;  lieut.  Boyle  3-45;  captain 
Smoot,  com.  Cooke  382;  Bell  398;  Wetrnore  430;  death 
corn.  Kennedy  82;  capt.  Ten  Eyck  ib;  Williamson  160; 
lieut.  Porter  393;  pay,  bill  to  regulate  the  109,  138,  174; 
passed  the  senate  174;  pension  bill  254-5,  269,  276; 

, school,  bill  fv{  establishing  reported  205]  African  squa- 


dron IS,  48,  99,  382;  home  squadron  339 

John  Adams,  frigate,  at  Buenos  Ayres  100 

Alert,  iron  steamer,  at  Buffalo  61 

Uainbridge,  sioop-of-war,  at  Pensacola  3;  at  Vera 
Cruz  100;  N.  York  176 

Boston,  brig,  Madeira,  for  Vera  Cruz  82;  for  Monte- 
video 1 0 J;  at  Rio  2.!9 

Brandyivine,  frigate,  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  289;  from 
Macao  for  Manilla  307 

Columbus,  74,  at  Buenos  Ayres  18;  at  Rio  36,  100, 
209;  return  home,  her  cruise  226 

Columbia,  frigate,  at  Rio  3;  Buenos  Ayres  18;  Rio  82; 
at  Cadiz,  tribute  to  cap.  Shubrick  226 

Congress,  frigate,  left  Port  Mahon  for  Brazils  18;  at 
Gibraltar  82;  at  Rio  100;  from  Montevideo  430 

Constellation,  frigate,  at  Honolulu  2;  for  S.  American 
coast  3,  18;  arrived  at  Norfolk  160,  at  Portsmouth  navy 
yard  19C 

Constitution,  frigate,  in  dry  dock  at  Gosport  48;  at 
Faya  I 339 

Constitution,  frigate,  Noriolk  fur  New  York  100;  ar- 
rived 160;  reported  339 

Cumberland,  frigate,  at  Port  Mahon  18;  temperance  64 
Chipola,  brig,  arrived  at  Norfolk  160 

Cyane,  sloop-of-war,  coast  of  S.  America  3;  sailed  for 
Hawaii  18;  at  Canello  276 

Consort,  brig,  at  Norfolk  99 

Decatur,  sloop-of-war,  coast  of  Africa  48,  99;  at  Capo 
Palmas  190;  cruising  382 

Delaware,  74,  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads,  cruise  18 
Enterprizc,  frigate,  at  Buenos  Ayres  18;  at  Rio  209; 
at  Boston  276 

Engineer,  steamboat,  at  Norfolk  304 

Erie,  sloop-of-war,  arr.  at  Honolulu  18;  for  Valparai  o 
301;  at  Rio  Janeiro  430 

Erie,  store  ship  3;  sailed  18;  from  Callao  to  Valparaiso 

382 

Fairfield,  frigate.  Marseilles  18 

Flirt,  schr.,  sails  from  Galveston  36;  at  Charleston 
398;  at  Norfolk,  yellow  fever  430 

Gallatin,  schr.,  high  and  dry,  N.  J.  flats  82 

Grampus,  hill  for  relief  of  the  surviving  widows  and 
orphans  ot,  officers  and  seamen  of  173;  passes  190;  the 
appropriation  276;  wreck  307 

Col.  Harney,  steamer,  at  Norfolk  36;  with  statuary,  at 
Washington  82 

Hunter,  iron  steamer,  building  at  Pittsburg  339 

Hudson,  frigate,  sold  301;  her  history  323 

Lawrence , brig,  off’  Tybee  light  18;  at  Norfolk  36;  for 
W.  Indies  226,  276 

Legare,  iron  cutter,  experiments  with  the  382;  trial  of 
speed  with  the  Spencer  430 

Lexington,  sloop-of-war,  arrived  at  N.  York  18 

Macedonian,  frigate,  coast  of  Africa  48;  com.  Perry’s 
letter,  affair  with  Ben  Cracow  82;  for  windward  cruise 
99:  at  Grand  Canary  276 

Michigan,  steamer,  description  of  18;  launched  on 
Lake  Erie  332 

Missouri,  s'eamor,  wreck  of  209;  court  of  inquiry  307 
North  Cafolipa,  a ship  of  the  line,  at  N.  York,  tem- 
perance item  339 

Ontario,  sloop-of-war,  arrived  at  Baltimore  from  Nor- 
folk , receiving  ship  209 

Oregon,  brig,  from  Pensacola  for  N.  Y.  354;  arrived  382 
Perry,  brig,  from  Rio,  at  Cape  Town  196 

Pennsylvania,  ship  of  the  line,  at  Norfolk  3 

Phoenix,  sloop  at  Norfolk  18,  176;  for  Chagres  290 
Pioneer , brig,  Norfolk  ” 99 

Plymouth,  frigate,  from  Boston  for  Mediterranean  99; 
Gibraltar  226;  character  of  354 

Poinsett,  steamer,  on  survey  330 

Porpoise,  brig,  at  Gambia  IS;  at  Cape  Palmas  196; 
cruising  33^ 

Portsmouth,  sloop-of-war,  orders  to  launch  3U7 

Potomac,  frigate,  at  Havana  82;  at  Pensacola  112; 
sailed  for  Vera  Cruz  160;  at  Pensacola  323;  at  Vera 
Cruz  323;  cruise  339,  351;  at  Philadelphia,  cruise  393 
Preble,  sloop-of-war,  Cart1  agena,  for  Jamaica  176;  at 
Aux  Cayes  276;  to  he  fitted  for  Africa  323;  to  sail  398 
Princeton , steamer,  awful  catastrophe  1 ; tragedy  19; 
sails  for  Philadelphia,  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  re- 
marks on  the  peacemaker  36;  at  Philadelphia,  report  of 
the  institute  64;  scene  on  board  the  84;  at  Philadelphia 
226;  report  of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  276;  to  N 
y°j;k  238,  339 

Raritan,  frigate,  sails  from  N.  York  2;  at  Rio,  her 
qualities  196,  209,  276;  at  Rio  398,430 

Saratoga,  frigate,  coast  of  Africa  48;  Bight  of  Benin 
99;  cruise  339 

Savannah,  frigate,  Rio,  for  the  Pacific  3,  18;  at  Callao 
304  ; cruise,  qualities  307 

Shark,  schr.,  Africa  2;  Paifa  3;  Panama,  for  Peru  288 
Somers,  brig,  Mr.  Tappan’s  resolution  relative  to  mu- 
tiny 11;  medal  to  J.  W.  Wales  IS;  for  Vera  Cruz  64; 
lor  Pensacola  99;  apprentice  case  100;  from  Pensacola 
176;  at  Pensacola,  in  pursuit  of  the  Vincennes  196;  legal 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  executions  220;  at  Galveston 
276;  at  Vera  Cruz  323;  at  Pensacola  339;  publication  of 
the  incidents  of  the  tragedy  382;  Key  West  393 

Spencer,  iron  cutter,  trial  ol  speed  430 

Truxton,  brig,  for  Africa  288 

United  States,  frigate,  at  Honolulu?;  for  Valparaiso 
64;  cruise  176,  196;  at  Mazallan  209;  for  Callao  304,  430 
Union,  steamer,  experimental  trip  leaves  Nor- 
folk on  a cruise  19,6;  description  and  performance  209- 
at  Pensacola,  from  Galveston  233,  at  Pensacola  339 
Vnnduha,  sloop-of-war,  at  Pensacola  3;  fur  W.  Indies 
276;  at  Pensacola  gg2 

Vincennes,  sloop-of-war,  at  Yera  Cruz  18;  at  Pensaco" 
la  36;  sailed  160;  at  Pensacola,  sails  for  Vera  Cruz  196; 
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fit  Galveston  275;  for  Vera  Cruz  304,  322;  at  Pensacola 
339;  sailed  354;  at  Norfolk  irum  Havana  382}  at  Nor- 
folk, to  repair  . 398 

Warren , sloop-of- war,  at  Rio  1S3, 

Nelson,  Gen  J.,  attorney  general,  acting  sect,  of  stale 
2;  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy  232 

Nestorians  Mar  Yohannan  400 

Netherlands , present  to  Japan  274 

New  Brunswick,  leprosy  in  2S8 

New  England  and  Mississippi  land  company  bill  190 
New  Granada,  population  81,273 

New  Hampshire,  siateof — selection  15,  67, 100;  legis- 

lature, whig  convention,  nominations  277;  marble  391 
New  Jersey,  slate  of— constitutional  convention  4; 
proclamation  23;  whig  convention  nominate  Frelinghuy- 
sen  for  vice  president  24;  breakwater‘29;  rotten  stone  48; 
close  of  session,  constitutional  convention  to  be  chosen 
64;  the  convention  208,  291;  provis  ons  telative  to  slate 
debts  323;  constitution  adopted,  elections  431 ; number 
of  justices  365 

New  Mirror,  noticed  112 

New  Orleans — election  112;  exports  160;  annexation 
meeting  and  resolutions  199;  trade  with  Cincinnati  293; 
election  320 

Newspapers — 'Seth  Tuttle’s  Owl’ 29;  payment  for,  to 
M.  C.  254;  London  ‘Times’  273;  in  Missouri  278 

Newton,  Mr.  rep.,  Danish  indemnity  140;  contested 
election  233 

New  York,  city — common  schools  5;  trades  and  pro- 
fessions 32;  election  101;  improvements,  post  office  sta- 
tion 28S;  croton  water  works  291;  arrivals  304;  Mr. 
Curtis  320;  items  336;  daily  receipts  at  custom  house  399; 
insutance  415;  fire  statistics  428;  bank  statements  432 
New  York,  s'ate  of— judicial  appoint  merits  5,  23;  lo- 
cal elections  64,96;  criminal  punishment  61.  210;  resolu- 
tions on  Texas  treaiy  80;  canals  112,  144,  176,  259,  260, 
428;  rail  way  259,  281;  legislature,  presidential  caucus 
163;  on  national  convention  179;  revenue  receipts  240; 
canal  loan  260;  whig  convention  277;  education  279; 
bank  regulations  341;  public  schools;  anti-rent  distur- 
bances 364;  banks,  Indian  land  sales,  trade  of  Buffalo  432 
New  Zealand,  commercial  regulations  365 

Niles,  Hezekiah,  letter  from  Thus.  Jefferson  to  146 
Niles,  J.  M.,  senator,  credentials,  qualifies  150;  report 
thereon  205,  254 

Nominations  of  p residents  U.  S.,  history  of  130,  elec- 
tions 131 

Normal  schools,  established  in  Belgium  212 

North  American  Trust  Company,  injudiciously  trust- 
ed 16 

North  Carolina,  state  of— electioneering  7;  gold 
mine  80.  277 ; judicial  appointments S7;  burning  moun ■ 
tain  83;  elections  394,  412,  426 

O 

Observation,  “whereaway  are  we”  321 

O'Connell,  defence  70;  on  the  sentence  of  J.  L Brown 
241 ; S.  Carolina  toast  290 

Offices,  sale  of  in  China  81 

Ohio,  state  of — whig  convention,  bank  bill  7;  retrench- 
ment 23;  surveyor  general  30;  liabilities,  militia  114;  N. 
boundary  127;  letter  of  “democratic”  representatives, 
relative  to  movements  against  Van  Buren  162;  canal  sta- 
tistics 259;  tolls  278;  Sunday  schools  of  Cincinnati  292 
Akron  261 

Ohio  river,  estimate  of  improvements  77 

Oil  and  whalebone  336 

“One  term,''  report  on  the  * 227 

Oregon,  territory — debate  on  Mr.  Semple’s  resolution 
11,  15,  30,  31,  44;  resolutions  from  Illinois  15,  30,  speech- 
es in  parliament  34;  Buchanan,  Crittenden  45;  resolution 
negatived,  yeas  and  nays  49;  debate  thereon,  Mr.  Archer 
58;  Mr.  Rives  59;  Mr.  Buchanan  60;  Mr.  Choate  61 ; Mr. 
C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  resolution  and  speech  62;  Messrs.  Win- 
throp,  Sehenck,  White  63;  London  paperson  65;  Sevier 
77;  resolution  negatived  78;  Mr.  Hughes’ resolution  79; 
officers  for,  suggested  81;  let  ter  from  101;  Emigrants  to 
113;  1 1 S;  negotiation  suspended  129;  Greenhow’s  history 
of  138;  resolution  on  207;  memorial  238;  expedition  to 
240  272,  292;  “democratic”  national  convention  on  277 
Oriental  republic  17  commercial  regulations  339 
Oscar  I.  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  biography  242 
“Our  country,"  the  people  against  disunion  390 

Owen,  R.  D.,  Mr.  rep.,  oil  the  tariff  140;  on  the  presi- 
dency 162;  navy  appropriation  207;  books  271 

Pacific  Islands — Society  Islands  taken  by  the  French 
49;  proceedings  thereon  65 

Puckenham,  right  lion.  Mr.,  British  minister,  cor.  with 

secretary  ol  state  171,  202  3 

Paine,  gov.,  speech  at  Faneuil  hall 
Palace  of  Industry  at  Paris 
Bapal  dominion — inquisition  re-established 
Panama  canal  project 
Paraguay,  government  of  337;  Mr.  Hamilton  s ac- 
count of  . 429 

Pardon,  Van  Dietnan  prisoners  82;  criminals  2/5;  re- 
flections 344 

Paris,  project  for  an  immense  work-shop  304 

Parmenter,  Mr.  rep.  30;  limiting  navy  officers  46,  78; 
wrought  iron  guns  78;  appropriation  126,  191,  206;  corn- 
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putative  pay 


207,  238,  255 


Patents,  office  appropriation  bill  126;  annual  report 
presented  238,  244 

Patriarchal  age — discoveries  in  Arabia  279 

Paupers,  imposed  on  us  from  Genoa  431 

Payne,  Mr.  rep.,  distribution  47,  79;  Clay  music  111, 
127,  140,  190;  appropriation  239 

Payton,  Mr.  rep.  239 

“ Peacemaker ” — ordnace  21;  report  of  court,  and  re- 
marks on  36;  Mr.  Parmeuter’s  report  191 

Pea  patch,  proceedings  on  bill  238,  27i 


Pearce,  senator — appropriation,  military  academy  78; 
naval  depot  109;  Wmdiiugtorfls  camp  chest  134;  Guano 
137-8;  Drummond  light  253 

Peel,  sir  R.  Hi — [see  G.  Britain] 

Pelham,  IV.  C.,  extract  from  his  oration  390 

Penitentiary,  labor  in  N.  York  210;  Maryland  277; 
silk  vesting  400 

Pennington,  ex-governor,  at  ratification  conv’tn,  188 

Pmsion-^proceedines  on  bill  13,  45,  78.  lll;amended 
and  passes  senate  ib,  126;  engrossed  237;  proceedings 
on  238,  255,  271,  bill  to  consolidate,  debated  205;  navy 
276;  number  of  widows  on  the  roll  240;  notice  of  322 
Pensacola  harbor. ■,  call  for  naval  estimates  159 

Penn,  JVm.,  letter  from,  (1689)  115 

Pennsylnania,  state  of — proceedings  on  the  tariff, 
state  credit  5,  16;  banks  16;  loco  convention,  whig  con 
vention  23;  tariff  resolutions  adopted  48;  bill  for  sale  of 
public  works  64;  special  congressional  election  80;  go- 
vernment expenses,  state  debt  S7 ; proceedings  in  favor  of 
the  tariff  89;.  Moyamensing  prison,  election  101;  credit 
114,  146;  legislature  144;  railway  259:  canal  trade  Satis- 
fies 260;  trade  of  Philadelphia  260;  statistics,  public 
work,  debt  293;  riot  at  Philadelphia  30S;  governor  gene- 
ral’s orders  310;  public  works  at  auction  323.  339,  412; 
law  and  order  meeting  and  proceedings  329;  canal  trade 

394,  444 

Pennsylvania  avenue  bill  30,  31,  191;  rejected  255 
Percussian  caps,  bill  to  reward  the  inventor  205 

Perry,  com.,  letter,  affair  in  Africa  82 

Persia — fire  at  Resched  22:5;  earthquake  413 

Ptrsico's  statuary  36,  48 

Peru,  republic — regulations  of  trade  IS;  convention 
with  77;  victory  of  Nieto  81;  civil  war  429 

Petitions , relative  to  slavery,  votes  on  olassafied  49; 
— [see  slavery] — a S.  C.  case  noticed  in  parliament  97 
Pettit,  Mr.  rep.  31;  franking  53;  army  pay  95;  banks 

190 

Phelps,  senator  30;  nost  office  94;  tariff,  Texas  95, 

174, 189 

Philadelphia — assessmests  32;  business  96;  riots  at 
Kensington  176;  at  Southwark  192,,  309;  trade  240  281, 
304;  ship  building  275;  law  and  order,  government,  &c. 
344,  394;  custom  bouse  352 

Phoenix,  Mr.  rep.  95 

Pickens,  Mr.  rep.,  dinner  to  290 

Pin  factory  320,401  Plank  roads  244 

Poindexter,  R memorial  for  pension  189 

Polanders  expelled  from  Posen  113 

Polk,  James  K.,  nominated  for  president  217;  letter  on 
Texas  annexation  228;  biography  of  247;  letter  accept- 
ing nomination,  on  the  tariff  294;  his  ancestors  372;  418 
letter  on  the  tariff'  343 

Pollock,  Mr.  rep.  239 

Pope,  Mr.  rep.,  rule  13 

Pope  of  Rome,  bull  against  protestant  Bibles,  &c.  321 
Population,  centre  of  160;  of  Lowell  256;  Algiers,  New 
Granada  273;  Creek  Indians  281);  Iowa  320;  Vicksburg, 
Buffalo  336;  Jamaica  337;  Texas  341 

Porcelain,  manufacture  in  Missouri  87 

Pork,  market  at  Cincinnati  38,  288,  304 — [see  chroni- 
cle page]— coring  of  ’ 245 

Port  of  entry,  bill  255 

Porter,  Gen.  Peter  B.,  obituary  SO,  102;  estate  160 
Porter,  gov.  Pa.,  general  orders  310 — [sec  Penn.] 
Porter,  Mr.  rep.,  Rhode  Island  resolutions,  historical 
painting  30,  46,  253;  on  death  of  Mr.  Brittkerhoff  190 
Portugal — Almeida  surrenders  242 

Postage—  Mr.  Merrick’s  bill  11;  remarks  29;  enquiry 
30;  memorial  61;  Messrs.  Merrick,  Phelps,  Simmons  94; 
proceedings  126,  passes  senate  130,  139,  159;  proceed- 
ings in  house  174.  191;  fate  of  bill  257 

Postmaster  general,  Mr.  Wickliffe’s  letter  254-5 

Post  office  department,  appropriation  bill  reported  127, 
206,  253;  report  of,  statistical  table  276 

Post  offices  and  mail  routes  320;  N.  Y.,  England  288 
Pratt,  Thos.G.,  nominated  for  governor  of  Md.  146 
Pratt,  Mr.  rep. — patent  office  bill  126,  191;  keepers 
238;  banks  25a 

Prentiss,  S.  S.,  letter  from  403 

Presbyterian  congregationalists  320 

Press,  restricted  in  France  225 

Public  lands — Mr.  Woodbury’s  land  bill  30;  of  Texas 
97;  sales  of  195,  382;  in  Missouri  333;  “democratic”  con- 
vention on  227;  distribution  topic,  Mr.  Stewart  on  283: 
Virginia  convention  on  8;  Alabama  29;  Pl.  Clay  299 
President  of  the  U.nited  States — [see  John  Tyler, 
presidential] — message  relative  to  the  Princeton  2;  navy 
biil,  recommending  naval  depot  and  building  of  steam 
ers  14;  Liberia  correspondence  45;  correspondence  with 
Gen.  Jackson  on  remitting  fine  J>6:  on  10th  article  of 
treaty  of  Washington,  convention  with  Peru,  on  improv- 
ing tire  Ohio  77;  message  with  Texas  treaty  150;  teplies 
to  calls  for  information  relative  to  messenger  to  Mex.co 
195;  and  documents  230-2;  message  in  reply  to  call  re- 
specting the  n val  and  military  movements  on  Texas 
and  Mexico  201-2.  207;  amendment  of  the  law  for 
electing,  reported  1238;  sigtres  the  western  and  vetoes 
the  eastern  harbor  bill  255;  veto  message  258;  communi- 
cates correspondence  with  Mexico  270,332;  proposed 
change  in  the  mode  of  electing  270;  memorials  15;  mes- 
sage 271;  visit  to  Virginia  322;  votes  given  at  election  for 
the  several  364 

Presidency— history  of  nominations  for  the,  &c.  130; 
votes  given  at  each  election  for  the  131;  national  con- 
ventions to  nominate  41,  131-2 

Presidential— Political— Massachusetts  ‘democra  - 
tic’  convention  5;  Virginia  electoral  candidates  6;  can- 
vass N.  Carolina  whig  candidates,  Mississippi,  Joe  Smith 
a candidate,  address  of  the  Virginia  w hn<  convention  7; 
Delaware  convention  16;  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  con- 
ventions; 4tli  of  July  convention  proposed,  Gen.  Cass, 


Col.  Johnson’s  letter  to  Col.  Salisbury  23;  Johnson  meet- 
ing at  Harrisburg,  his  letter  to  Cameron  24;  national 
convention,  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  availability  qucs'oned  41; 
advocated  42;  Globe,  earnest  of  victory,  Calhoun  meet- 
ing at  Charleston  42;  whig  young  men’s  ratification  con- 
vention proposed  43;  S.  Carolina,  Calhoun.  Gen.  Cass, 
Duff  Green’s  letter,  Joe  Smith  50;  Seward’s  speech  at 
Cayuga  51;  Gen,  Hamilton’s  letter  52;  Maryland  Tyler 
convention,  Calhoun  presses,  national  convention  69; 
‘democratic’  convention  in  Michigan,  proceedings  of 
Tyler’s  friends  S7;  celebrations  of  his  birth  day,  his  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  88;  menagerie.  Cas.  M.  Clay’s  let- 
ter j'6;  Tyler  national  convention  called  to  meet  at  Balti- 
more, remarks  thereon  104;  Johnson  meeting  at  Buffalo, 
H.  Clay  at  Charleston  105;  at  Savannah  106,  party  vote 
on  the  tariff  113;  Clay’s  speech  at  Milledgeville  119;  Mr. 
Clingman’sspeech  121;whig  national  convention  proceed- 
ings 146;  nominations  147-8;  voting  men’s  whig  national 
ratification  convention  140;  estimate  of  numbers  at  it  161; 
H.  Clay  declining  invitations,  ’democratic’  national  con- 
vention, developemet  of  project  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren 161;  letter  of  ‘democratic’  Ohio  members  of  congress, 
movements  at  Richmond,  Pennsylvanian  ort  ‘congres- 
sional dictation,’  Indiana  ‘democracy,’  R.  D.  Owen, 
Mississippi  ‘democracy,’  A.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Cross,  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  Spectator,  Globe,  162;  N Y.  American, 
R.  M.  Saunders,  Com.  Stewart,  Globe  163;  remarks  on 
the  campaign,  movements  in  various  directions,  position 
ol  the  several  candidates  on  Texas  annexation,  Virginia 
movements  178:  N.  York  movements,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  Geo-Cass  179;  procession,  &c.  180;  General 
Jackson  in  favor  of  Van  Buren  193;  various  items,  in- 
stance of  steamboat  voting  196;  Webster’s  speech  at 
Fanueil  hall  293;  ballotfing  of  the  ‘democratic’  national 
convention,  instructions  to  the  delegates  to  said  conven- 
tion 21 1 ; their  proceedings  213;  James  K.  Polk  nominat- 
ed 217;  report  and  resolutions  of  the  convention  227,  re- 
port on  the ‘one  term,’1  farewell  address  of  the  president 
227;  Tyler  national  convention  219;  his  acceptance  233; 
Van  Liuren’s  letter  233;  J.  K.  Polk  and  Mr.  Irvin  on  the 
tariff  234;  H.  Clay’s  letter  to  the  Dauphin  Clay  club 
235;  Joe  Smith’s  demonstra f/ons,  nomination  secret  out, 
national  (whig)  prize  banner  235;  letter  from  G.  W. 
Thompson  to  Mr.  Ritchie  236;  biography  of  J.  K.  Polk 
247;  the  campaign  257;  convent  _ ons  in  N.  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware.  Georg  ia.  279;  Gen.  Jackson 
on  the  nomination,  Mr.  Webster.  Col.  Benton’s  card  280; 
J K.  Polk’s  letter  accepting  nomination,  his  letter  on  the 
tariff  294,-  Mr.  Wright  and  the  presidency,  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie and  Col.  Benton  295;  H.  Clay’s  speech  at  Raleigh  295; 
death  of  J.  Smith  310:  the  campaign,  Col.  Benton’s  letter 
on  the  nomination,  Gen.  Cass’  reply  to  invitation,  Gen. 
Jackson’s  letter  to  Gen.  Plauche,  Brownson’s  portraiture 
of  the  candidates  314;  campaign  heating,  betting,  Mr. 
Tyler’s  whereabout,  H.  Clay’s  letter  on  the  tariff  325; 
whig  meeting  in  Tennessee  3AQ;  Benton’s  letter  343;  let- 
ter from  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  from  Col.  Lumpkin  347;  Fte- 
linghuysen’s  letter  to  Judge  Pirtle,  trouble  in  Tyler  par- 
ty, anti-Texan  movement  of  the  N.  York  ‘democracy,’ 
Berrien’s  speech  at  Boston  318;  the  campaign,  N-  York 
Plebeian,  Bryant’s  anti-Texas  circular  370;  the  Post,  St. 
Louis  Missourian  371;  H.  Clay’s  letter  to  Tuscaloosa, 
Gen.  Jackson’s  letter  to  Indiana,  J.  K.  Polk’s  ancestors 
372;  Clayton’s  speech  at  Wilmington  373;  personal  en- 
dowments of  H.  Cloy  392;  Frelinglmyseii  on  abolition, 
Gen.  Hamilton  on  ‘bargain  and  corruption’  392;  calcula- 
tions, predictions,  confluence,  letter  from  J.  C.  Calhoun, 
from  H.  Clay  402;  J.  E.  Holmes’  reply  to  Mercury,  na- 
tional jubilee,  letter  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of  Frelinghuysen, 
■democratic’  anti-Texan  meeting  at  Rochester  493;  Mr. 
Tyler  withdraws  from  the  canvass,  abolition. manoeuvres 
in  Maine,  specimens  of  political  gatherings  of  people, 
appeal  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  to  Mr.  Tyler' to  with- 
draw-, his  address  on  withdrawing  416;  Seward’s  speech 
at  Syracuse,  J.  K.  Polk’s  ancestors  418;  Daniel  Alexan- 
der’s statement  419;  confidence  expressed  by  both  par- 
ties 437;  expose  of  the  anti-annexation  ‘democrats’  ol  N. 
York,  the  Poston  the  circular  438;  H.  Clay’s  letter  to 
North  Alabama,  his  repiv  respecting  duelling  439;  J.  C. 
Calhoun’s  letter  ib;  G.  McDuffie’s  letter,  Gen.  Jackson, 
J.  Q.  Adams’  letter  410;  great  gathering  of  the  people 
441 — [see  M.  Van  Ruren,  II  Clay,  J.  K.  Polk,  J.  Tyler, 
General  Cass,  R M.  Johnson,  Joe  Smith,  Abolitionists, 
Southern  convention  j 

Prices  of  cotton,  flour,  &c.,  &c. — [see  last  page  each 
number] — of  wheat,  corn, ‘flour,  pork,  and  wool  lor  'en 
years  past  383;  of  wheat  and  corn  for  ten  years  399 
Prince,  Ward,  and  King,  memorial  13 

Prison,  Moyamensing  191 

Private  mails  37,  81,  112;  legal  decision  103,  292,  255, 
270  1;  routes  275-6 

Prize  banner,  (whig)  national  149 

Propellers,  Loper’e  83,112 

Protestant  Episcopal  church  304 

Provisions  of  Missouri  160 

Prussia — treaty  negotiation  with  129,  160;  the  treaiy 
•287;  laid  on  table  254— [see.  Zoll  Vercin] — board  of  com- 
merce 379;  attempted  assassination  413 

Public  debts — comparative  336 

Q 

Queensuiare,  manufactory  in  Mo,  67 

R 

Rajn,  C.  C.— Danish  antiquities  of  Europe  a nd  Ame- 
rica 315 

Railroads — [see  last  page  each  number ] — bill  relative 
to  iron  lor  13;  right  of  way  bill  47;  Great  Western  80;  the 
Michigan  112;  bill  relative  to  duty  on  iron  for  205;  west- 
ern Massachusetts  20S;  F.  E.  Rives  226;  iron  duty  bill 
252;  bill  rejected  253,  270;  ol  Massachusetts,  N.  York, 
Pennsylvania  259;  sundry  259,  260;  of  Massachusetts 
Georgia,  N.  York  281;  of  Maryland  291,;  336;  of  vVv«  - 


INDEX 


Boston  and  Providence  293,333;  item  301;  of  Belgium 
337;  statistics  343;  of  England  353;  Tennessee  to  Coosa 
river  339;  Boston  to  Mon'real  390;  item  ^44 

k Ramsey,  Mr.  rep  , tariff  ' 59 

Rathbun,  Air-  rep.,  tariff  175;  191;  mails  206,  239 


15 

255 

250 

191 

175 

236 


Ratjner,  Mr  rep. 

Read  A.  H.,  Mr.  rep.,  death  announced 
“Re  annexation,''  characterised 
Reciirrocily  treaties,  C.  J.  Ingersoll's  resolution 
Redding,  Vlr.  rep.,  temperance  14. 15;  tariff 
Relief  notes  32  Relic 

Religions  tonics—  persecution  revived,  Jews  in  Russia 
inquisition  in  Italy,  Church  of  Scotland  23;  Irish  bishop 
establishment  32;  Millerism,  Methodist  conference,  tvlor- 
monism.  Bishop  Hughes  203;  items  304,  3l0 

Representation,  basis  of,  proceedings  on  78;  apportion- 
ment 306 

Repudiation,  Mr.  Clay  on  [ j 

Resignation,  Mr.  Beardsley  „ "*  i 

Retrenchment,  Mississippi  7;  Ohio  23;  salaries  53;  Mr. 
Morehead’s  report  [ 

Revenue,  of  Maryland  7;  Mr.  HardeVs  resolution  bl;  j 
at  N.  Vork  61,  226,  240;  effects  of  the  tariff  on  160;  of 
U States  272,  336.  353,  373,  412,  444;  of  G.  Britain  273;  ; 
at  Philadelphia  304,  332;  at  Boston  423;  of  U.  States 
from  17S9  to  1842  432 

Revenue  officers,  bill  reported  174  1 

Revolutionary  worthies — old  Gilbert  43;  .Tames  Banks  | 
256,  Capt.  Jesse  Smith  279;  Satnl.  Beavans  304;  Le  Roy 
Pope  320;  Dr.  T.  Hall.  J.  Whidden  428  j 

Rhett,  Mr.  rep.  Ill,  127,  140;  tariff  175;  Charleston 
Mercury  406;  at  Bluffion  403;  at  Orangeburg  410;  and 
J.  C.  Calhoun  , 419 

Rhode  Island,  state  of— trial  of  Dorr  23;  memorial  in 
the  U.  States  senate,  debate  45-7;  C.  B.  Smith  61;  J.  Q. 
Adams’  resolutio  t,  calling  for  the  Dorr  correspondence 
62;  McClernand  63;  Stetson  63;  Dorr  found  guilty  61;  de- 
bate on  resolution  of select  com.  in  house  resumed  78;  ex- 
tra session,  gov’s  message,  protest  of  legislature  against 
the  right  of  congress,  to  interfere  in  the  case  ol  Dorr  86; 
debate  thereon  S7;  election  96;  president’s  replv  93.  Ill; 
resolutions  127;  Mr.  Francis  on  the  protest  13S;  trial  of 
Dorr  160;  Dorr  convicted  176;  election  210;  Dorr  sen- 
tenced 277;  amnesty  act,  legislature  adjourns  304;  whig 
nomination  of  electors  307;  Dorrism  323;  his  employ- 
ment 339;  Dorr  390 

Rice,  call  relative  to  British  duty  on  239,  378 

The  rich  and  the  tariff  245 

Richmond,  Va . , improvements  260 

Right  of  search  34;  exercised  321,  noticed  322,  324 
Rio  de  La  Plata  112 

at  Kensington  176;  at  Southwark  192,  30S 
Rives,  senator,  on  the  Princeton  2,  13,  205 

Rives,  F.  E.,  on  railroad  case  226 

Roanoke  inlet  320  Rocks  near  Corfree  160 

Rockwell,  Mr.  rep.,  on  tariff  175 

Rogers  Mr.  rep.,  rules  13,  14 

Rotten  stone  found  in  N-  Jersey  48 

Royalvisits  113,  193 

Rules,  house  of  rep.,  vote  the  21st  13,  14;  yeas  and 
nays  15;  on  96th  ib 

Russia — American  mechanics  in  3;  victory  over  Cir- 
cassians, monuments,  trial  by  jury  49;  Circassian  war 
194;  restrictions  against  whalers  195;  cotton  factory  208; 
absentee  lax  255:  appropriation  for  minister  to,  struck 
out  239;  gold  mines,  circulation  428 

S 

Sabbath  Day  convention  428 

Salem,  the ‘forest’  city  288 

Salt,  relative  to  duties  on  in  La.  205 

Saltpetre,  a manure  208 

Sandwich  Islands — a French  brig  missing  194;  trade 
of,  treaty  and  relations  with  G.  Britain  274 

Suni'ary — [see  lust  page  each  number ] — sickness  in  N 
Carolina  64;  leprosy  in  N . Brunswick  288;  items  412,  444 
Santa  Anna,  inaugural  address  337;  on  Texas  an- 
nexation 352 

Santa  Fee  trade  281,  352 

Saunders,  Mr.  rep.,  adjournment  79;  letter  relative  to 
the  presidency  1S3,  191,  239 

Saxony  sheep — [see  wool ] 383 

Schenck,  Mr.  rep.  14,  15,  46;  Oregon  63;  contested 
seats  207,  233,  239,  271 

Schools,  N.  York  city  5;  Missouri  69;  Prussia  103 
School  Jund  of  Connecticut  339 

Sea  Serpent,  grown  large  423 

Sealing  voyage  237 

Seasons — distress  in  Cuba  240 — [see  drought,  foods'] 
Seutsfield,  the  author  114 

Seeds  244 

S-cretury  of  navy — Mr.  Gilmer,  death  of  1;  J Y. 
Mason,  letter  and  instructions  Irom  201-2 

Secretary  of  slate — death  of  Mr.  Upshur  1 ; Gen.  Nel- 
son 2;  J ilin  C.  Calhoun  appointed  IS;  remarks  on  the 
appointment  49,  66;  reception  at  Charleston  84;  his  letter 
‘declining  a dinner  85;  report  relative  to  messenger  to 
Mexico  195;  letter  to  Mr.  Pakenham  202;  various  reports 
and  replies  to  calls  for  information  from  230-2-3;  reply  to 
the  president  251 ; acceptance  304;  note  332 

Secretary  of  treasury,  Mr.  Bibb  accepts  275 

Secretary  of  war,  address  on  Texas  annexation  118 
Sectarians  1 1 3 Seizures  8 1 

Semple,  senator,  30,95;  claims  on  Columbia,  Mormon 
petitions  119,  126;  tariff  139,  174,  189 

Senate — Senators  U.  S. — terms  of  3,  276;  J.  W. 
Huntington  elected  101 ; Mr.  Merrick  declines  re-election 
113;  W R.  King  resigns  125;  Mr.  Niles’ credentials  159, 
205;  D.  II.  Lewis  elected  160;  a scene  272 

Sevier,  senator — Cherokecs  12,  13;  Oregon  30;  mails 
leb,  138.9;  banks  174;  tariil  175,  189,  252;  Texas  map, 
treaty 


Seward,  gov.  speech  at  Cayuga  51;  at  Syracuse  418 
Seymour,  Mr.  rep.,  military  academy  14,  46;  minoritv 
tariff  report  111,175,255 

Shannon  gov.,  minister  to  Mexico  18,  322 

Shtel  Mr.,  defence  of  O’Connell  35 

Shipbuilding,  of  the  west  3;  at  Philadelphia  275 
Shoal  discovered  in  the  China  sea  399 

Siberia,  steamboats  irt  320 

Silk  culture  and  manufactures  37;  quantity  raised  in 
the  U,  Sla’es  214;  vestings  400 

Simms , Dr.  IV.  G.,  southern  convention  229 

Simmons,  senator,  tariff  78,  91;  Washington  monu- 
ment 139;  commercial  system  of  foreign  nations  190; 

Texas  238  , 253,  336 

Simmons  Mr.  rep.  63;  steam  boilers  206 

Slaves — slavery — Mr.  Holmes’  resolution  14,  15;  in  Il- 
linois 32;  Mr.  Black’s  resolution  46;  vote  on  receiving 
petitions  classified  49;  debated  in  parliament  34,  65,  429; 
trade  at  Cuba  61,  97,  112;  number  of  at  the  north  130; 
the  Uncas  176,  203;  relative  to  certain,  on  the  Texas 
line  189  190;  the  question  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
conference  192,  240;  256— [see  Methodist  Epis.]—  aboli- 
tion project  in  France  193;  senator  Walker’s  proposition 
253-4;  item  336;  J.  Q.  Adams'  reply  to  emancipator’s 
invitation  440— [see  abolition] 

Slidell,  Mr.  rep.  13;  courts  Louisiana  79;  death  of  Mr. 
Bossiere  159;  on  navy  bill  206 


Submarine  battery  1 13;  explosion  130;  resolution  for 
testing  1.39;  experiment,  report  205 

Submarine  telescope,  report  on  238 

Subtreasury,  Mr.  Weller’s  resolution  extra  copies  78 
Sugar  trade  58;  crop  Louisiana  272;  duties  Brazil  430 
Summers.  Mr.  rep.  78;  call  for  information  African 
squadron  126,  on  the  nominations  239 

Supreme  court  V.  S.,  nomination,  justices  of,  Spencer, 
Walworth  258;  terms,  &c.  275 

Survey.  Sac  and  Fox  reservation  61;  N.  E.  boundary 


114 

Swartwout,  S.,  bill  to  settle  with 

13 

Switzerland — -dissension 

258 

Sweden — illness  of  Bernadatte 

113;  his  death  225; 

'scar  I 

212 

SvrIa — insurrection 

129 

T 

Tahiti  and  France  413 — [see  Sandwich  Islands] 
Talmadge,  senator — Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  58,  125, 
189.205;  appointed  governor  of  Wisconsin  258 

Tappun,  senator — Somers  resolution  11;  canal  bill  12, 
13,  30,  56‘;  Power's  busts  94;  annexation  memorial  95, 
138;  naval  depot  109;  death  of  Mr.  Allen  110.  159;  bank 
bill  174,  1S9,  204 

Tariff— Pennsylvania  on  the  5;  whig  convention  of 
Virginia  on  the  8;  notice  of  the  anti-protective  hill  33; 
prices  Under  the  33,  34;  Pennsylvania  resolutions  48,  78; 


Smith,  Gin.  Joe,  announced  for  presidency  7;  his  I southern  objections  to  Mr.  McKay’s  bill  55;  prices  com 
manifesto  50:  memorial  to  congress  to  raise  volunteers  to  j pared  55;  Mr.  M adison  on  a 56;  revenue  received  64- 
occupy  unsettled  territory  174;  presidential  canvass  178;  ; Indications,  comparative  prices,  notice  of  the  anti-pro- 
steamboat voting  196;  electioneering  publication,  poetry  tective  tariff  bill  108-9;  duties  compared  109;  classifica- 
235;  in  durance  257;  tragical  death  310  tion  of  parties,  table  corrected,  proceedings  in  Pennsyi- 

Smith,  Ashbcl,  and  lord  Aberdeen,  correspondence  97  vania  89;  effect  nri  the  revenue  160;  in  congress  on  the 
Smith,  Mr.  A.,  rep.,  tariff  159  j 113;  true  national  policy  114;  tariff  and  anti-tariff’ demo- 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  JB.,  rep.  47;  R.  Island  61  j crats  122;  wings  for  the  123;  piles  of  memorials  against 

Smith,  Capl.  Jesse,  biography  279  | any  change  in  the  125  6;  ‘democratic’  national  conven- 

Smith,  Rev.  Sidney,  and  Mr.  Everett  208  j tion  on  the  227;  southern  convention  propned,  meeting 

Southern  convention — proposed  in  the  Carolinian  229;  j at  Beaufort 229;  laboring  man’s  speech  215;  Mr.  Dallas 
meeting  at  Beaufort  ib;  proposed  and  noticed  311;  argu-  jon  the  265  7;  the  265  6 7;  Mr.  Polk’s  letter  respecting 
ments  and  publications  in  favor  of  312;  resolutions  of  a I the  294-5,  343;  H.  Clay’s  remarks  on,  at  Raleigh  297;  his 
meeting  at  Crawford,  Ala.,  and  various  other  meetings  ! letter  on  the.  325;  resolutions  relative  to  frauds  under  the 
313;  whig  protest  against  its  assembling  at  Nashville  326;  j 189;  J . P.  Kennedy’s  speech  236;  immense  receipts  of 
meeting  and  toasts  at  Marion,  C.  H>  345;  “Cato,”  in  the  j revenue  under  the  240;  Mr.  Smwari’s  speech  283;  Mr. 
Mercury,  anti-disuion  meeting  at  Nashville,  and  at  Rich- i Henley’s  remarks  343;  Mr.  Mc’Ilvain  on  441; 

mood  346;  South  Carolina  resistance,  letter  of  I.  E.  j Memorials  from  Pennsylvania  61 , 94.  133:  against  a 
Holmes,,  M.  C.  senator  Huger’s  card,  comments  of  the  I change  of78, 109,  1 10;  eitizensof  Maryland  78;  N.  Y.  Vir- 
Glohe  369;  proceedings  of  sundry  meetings.  Richmond  mont,  Ohio  95,  124  5 6;  N.  York.  Vermont  138;  thin-*-* 
Whig  comments  370;  Richmond  Enquirer,  Charleston  i from  New  York,  others  from  Ohio  139:  Massachusetts 
Mercury,  “Brutus”  391 ; proceedings,  resolutions,  and  legislature  139;  a number  of  inemoi  nils  159  189.204  5: 


report  of  the  Richmond  Clay  Club,  giving  details  403; 
Richmond  Enquirer’s  remarks  thereon,  the  Charleston 
Mercury  and  Rhett  manifesto  406;  meeting  at  Orange- 


159,  1S9,  204  5; 

Mr.  McKay’s  anti  protective  bill  reported  33,  33, 
45;  report  -ia-o;  J.  R.  Ingersoll’s  minority  report  45;  on 
printing  it  46;  motion  to  go  into  committee  on,  negariv- 


burg  410;  letter  from  Sulphur  Springs,  Vu. ? Richmond  ed  79,  1 II;  to  make  it  a special  order  of  the  day,  nega- 
Enquirer  and  Whig  on  41 1 ; Mr.  Rhett  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  I lived  95;  J.  R.  Ingersoll’s  minority  report  110;  Mr.  Sey- 
maj.  Aldrick’s  speech  419;  ‘No  man’s  man,’  General  ! mom’s  report  ib;  another  attempt  to  go  into  committee 
Hamilton's  letter  to  the  Bluffton  invitation  420;  meeting  on  127.  139;  Mr  McKay’s  notification  of  one  more  at- 


at  Chat  leston,  report  and  resolutions,  &c.  434;  ‘danger  of 
delay,’  W.  F.  Colloek  at  the  Bluffton  meeting  to  ‘J.  A. 
S.’  of  the  Mercury  435;‘‘have  we  any  option?’  436;  Mr. 
Turney’s  Texas  or  disunion  437 ; the  Globe  ib 

South  America — Rio  de  La  Plata  112;  war  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Montevideo  1 13;  Isthmus  of  Panama  401) 
South  Carolina — sickness  64;  card  of  her  representa- 
tives in  congress  on  presidential  question  179;  meeting  at 
Charleston  ib — [see  southern  convention ] 

Spain — kingdom  of,  tranquil  35;  items  97;  new  minis- 
ter from  113,  333;  recognized  332;  change  of  ministry 
225;  dissensions  253;  tobacco  trade  342;  wool  trade  and 
manufacture  383;  imports  and  exports  336 

Specie  and  bullion,  imports  and  exports  of  336;  from 
Mexico  342;  affected  by  exchange  412 

Spencer,  Mr.  rep.,  qualifies  15 

Spencer,  chancellor,  address  to  whig  convention  179 
Spencer,  J.  O.,  secretary  of  treasury,  resigns  145;  re- 
ported cause  209;  nominated  to  U.  S.  court  258 

Stationary  for  congress  414 

Statistics  of  trade,  ship  building  in  the  west  3;  on  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures  191 

Statuary  for  the  capitol,  Persico’s  group  37,  48 

State  debts,  of  Maryland  5,  144;  Mr.  Wise’s  address  5; 
Pennsylvania  5,  84.  114,  293;  Louisiana4C;  Missouri  48; 
Maryland  63;  Kentucky  87;  Ohio  87,  114;  Florida  195; 
Connecticut  resolutions  on  277;  N.  Jersey  constitution 
on  323;  interest  of  the,  of  Pennsylvania  339 

Stale  rights,  Rhode  Island  protest  against  interference 
of  congress  86-7 

States  of  the  Union — Iowa  decides  114,  256;  vote  to 
become  a 292;  characteristics  of  the  several  245;  grants 
ot  lands  to  new  states,  periods  of  elecuon  275;  Mr.  Clay 
on  admission  of  Michigan  297 

Steamers— steamboats — [see  last  page  each  number] — 
number  of  394;  the  Marmora  for  Constantinople  423; 
report  on  steam  boilers  206;  three  wheeled  112;  in  Sibe- 
ria 320 

“ Steaming  it’’  160 

Stenrod,  Mr.  rep.  13,  14,  47,  78;  tariff  _ 159 

Stephens,  Mr.  rep..  Georgia  res.  139;  tariff  1^5,  191 

Stereotype,  improvement  in  311 

Stetson,  Mr.  rep.,  45;  tariff  175 

Stewart,  Mr.  rep.,  distribution  act  47,  140;  speech  on 
tariff,  &c.  283 

Stewart,  commodore — [see  presidential] — letter  on 
Texas  annexation  163,  173 

Slocks — [see  last  page  each  number] — British  3j  reduc- 
ed to  3’s  97 

Stockbridge  Indians,  call  for  information  110 

Stockton,  capt  injured — [see  navy  article,  Princeton] 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  debt,  election  101 

St.  Domingo  and  France  413 — [see  Hayli] 
Strawberries,  item  261 

Sturgeon,  senator,  tariff  78,  125,  205 


tempt  129;  yeas  and  nays  on  going  into  committee  on 
140;  debate,  various  speeches,  Mr.  Owens  1401;  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  White  142;  Messrs.  Wethered,  Owens, 
Kennedy,  Hunt  143;  debate  continued  159;  Mr.  Weth- 
ered 173;  debate  limited,  Messrs.  Black,  Buffington, 
Hubbard,  Grennoll,  Dunlap,  Pollock,  and  Cole  174; 
Chappell,  Severance,  Murphy,  Rockwell,  Darrah,  Ratli- 
hurn,  Kennedy,  Dckey,  Hudson,  committee  report  175; 
Duncan.  Harden,  Rhett,  Caldwell,  Stevens,  Belser,  and 
others  175;  delay  noted  176;  bill  laid  on  the  table,  re- 
marks on  177;  classification  of  the  votes  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay’s bill  179;  proceedings  thereon  190; 

In  senate,  Mr.  McDuffie’s  report  committee  on  fi- 
nance, Mr.’Benton,  Mr.  Simmons  78;  Mr.  Berrien  115; 
Mr.  Choate  123,  126:  Mr.  Bagbv  ib.  128.  174;  Mr.  Wright 
133;  Mr.  Dayton  159;  Mr.  McDuffie  237-8;  Mr.  Choate, 
and  others  133:  Mr.  Allan’s  amendment  negatived,  final 
vote  on  t lie  1 37-S;  Mr.  J.  P Kennedy’s  resolution  relative 
to  Gen.  Jackson’s  opinions  on  the  79;  his  speech  on  the 
235;  the  Rhett  manifesto  of  S.  Carolina  on  the  406 
Tariff  of  Austria  379 

Tariff  and  free  trade— corn  law  league,  &c.,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  opinions  on  protection,  explained  by  Madi- 
son 386  7;  Allison  on  Roman  history  of.  American  pro- 
visions 367;  Clayton  on  373 

Taxes  on  absentees  in  Russia  225 

Telegraphs,  history  of  261 — [see  magnetic] 

Temperance  reform — Mr.  Redding’s  resolution  14; 
item  64,  144,  428;  Cumberland  frigate  64;  on  boat'd  the 
North  Carolina  339 

Tennessee,  state  of — whig  convention  23;  district 
judge  hill,  debated  78:  resolution  relative  to  J.  Q.  Adams 
and  H.  Clay  101;  ‘democratic’  celebrations  324;  whig 
meeting  at  Nashville,  opposing  the  desecration  of  the 
place  by  a southern  convention  326;  whig  meeting  340; 
elections  444 

Territories,  standing  committee  on,  proposed,  adopt- 
ed 78;  memorial  of  Joe  Smith  proposing  to  raise  volun- 
teers to  occupy  the  174 

Texas,  Republic — nativity  ofcongressmen  4S;  Mexico 
negotiation  65;  relative  to  citizens  of  the  U.  States  within 
the  boundary  fine  79;  arrangement  with  Mexican  com- 
missioners 97;  Mexican  claims  o.a  113;  affairs  wi'h  Mex- 
ico 195;  McDuffie’s  joint  resolution  to  annex  195;  An- 
drews the  abolitionist  noticed,  Mr.  Upshur’s  refer- 
ence to  him  196;  T.  A Howard  appointed  charge  to  240; 
Murphy’s  appointment  vetoed  243;  President5  Tyler’s 
message  to  the  house  of  rep.  recommending  annexation 
243,  255;  J.  Q.  Adams’  resolutions  thereon  255;  on  print- 
ing the  map  of  253;  Mexican  preparation  to  invade  257; 
sale  of  securities  262;  letter  from  C.  Elliott  to  secretary 
of  state  ni  280;  manifesto  terminating  armistice  with 
Mexico  352;  border  affairs  305  6;  items  338;  area  and 
population  of  341;  memorials  on  annnexation  of  29,  45 
63,  78,  95,  109,  125,  138,  159, 189,  174-5,  204-5,252,247, 


INDEX. 
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252;  President  Tyler’s  message  150;  accompanying  do- 
cuments 151-2;  Van  Zandt  and  Henderson  to  Calhoun 
to  Webster  103;  Upshur  to  Murphy  164,  166;  to  Everett 
166-7:  to  Van  Zandt  169;  Van  Zandt  to  Upshur,  to  Eve- 
rett, Everett  to  Upshur  169;  Upshur  to  Thompson,  to 
Murphy  170;  Pakenham  to  Upshur,  Aberdeen  to  Pakcn- 
bam  171;  Calhoun  to  Pakenham,  to  Green  172;  reply  to 
call  for  copies  of  orders  201,  207;  Pakenham  to  Calhoun, 
and  reply  202;  Pakenham’s  reply  203;  president’s  reply 
to  call  for  instructions  to  army  and  navy  officers,  report 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  letter  from  Van  Zandt  230;  Jones  to 
Murphy,  his  reply  and  letter  to  Upslmr  231;  secret  orders 
232;  Nelson  to  Murphy,  Calhoun  to  Texian  ministers, 
Murphy  to  secretary  of  state,  Murphy  to  Jones,  Tyler’s 
reply  to  a call  for ‘a  private  letter,’  Calhoun’s  to  the  pre- 
sident 232;  another  reply  to  a call  for  information,  Cal- 
houn’s letter  233;  reply  to  further  call,  with  additional  do- 
cuments, Calhoun  to  the  president,  Murphy  to  secretvry 
of  state,  proclamation  of  president  of  Texas,  Tornell  to 
General  Woll,  Thompson  to  Upshur,  Calhoun  to  Van 
Zandt  and  Henderson,  their  reply  251;  another  message, 
Everett  to  Calhoun  252;  yeas  and  nays  on  252;  on  Mc- 
Duffie's resolution  to  ratify  253;  message  with  correspon- 
dence between  VVaddy  Thompson  and  Bncnnegra  332; 
messenger  to,  B.  E Green  to  Murphy  333;  Col.  Benton’s 
letter  343;  N.  York  ‘democracy’  on  343;  Santa  Anna  on 
Mexican  manifesto  351;  N.  York  Plebeian  and  Bryant’s 
circular  against  annexation  370;  N.  York  Post.  St.  Louis 
Missourian  371;  H.  Clay’s  letter  to  Tuscaloosa,  General 
Jackson’s  letter  to  Indiana  372;  historical  facts  relative  to 
Florida  treaty  401 ; anti-Texan  ‘democratic’  meeting  at 
Rochester  403;  Benton’s  reply  to  McDuffie  421;  his 
speech  at  Boonsville  421;  Mr.  Turney  on  437;  manifesto 
anti-Texas  ‘democracy’  of  N.  York;  E.  Post’s  circular 
433  letter  from  H.  Clay  on  439;  from  Gen.  Jackson  and 
J.  Q.  Adams  440;  Texian  press  on  441; 

Treaty  of  annexation,  Texas  papers  in  relation  to  4; 
negotiation  33;  noticed  49;  Webster’s  letter  53;  Win- 
throp’s  resolution,  yeas  and  nays  on  suspending  rule 
62;  items  64;  Mexico,  Galveston  papers  on  65;  proceed- 
tiicr  in  congress,  speculations  on  69;  tone  of  the  press. 
General  Jackson’s  letter  for,  Massachusetts  resolu- 
tions against,  Houston  Telegraph  70;  Hughes’  resolu- 
tions 79;  Maine  resolutions,  N.  York  resolutions,  new 
ovnedient  suggested  in  Texas  80;  editorial  notions 
on  89;  vw.«s_0f  the  presidential  candidates  on,  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  ^^Jmskson’s  Utter.  Nat.  Intelligen- 
cer 91;  Gov.  McDuffie’s  lrTeswLge  on  92;  Richmond  En- 
quirer, R.  M.  Johnson,  N.  Y.  American,  S_  Georgian 
93;  speculations  respecting  the  107;  Cas.  M.  Clay  on 
103;  treaty  signed  16;  call  for  correspondence  109;  re- 
marks, public”  press  on  116;  Wilkins’,  sec.  of  war  on 
1 IS;  treaty  sent  to  IJ.  S.  senate,  remarks  of  the  press, 
Richmond  Whig  133;  letters  from  H.  Clay  and  Van  Bu- 
ren  on  145,  152.  153;  Col.  Benton  on  160;  British  pape  s 


to  China  64;  tobacco  to  Europe  and  its  consumption  94: 
imports  and  exports  100;  memorial  from  Maine,  on  the 
British  coloniel  139;  N.  Orleans  exports  160;  provision 
trade  of  Missouri  16;  Ice  trade,  fur  trade  ib;  lead,  wool 
176;  Russian  restriction  on  whalers,  &c.  195;of  Phila- 
delphia 210;  imports  and  exports,  Buffalo  trade,  internal 
tradp,  Ohio  canals,  railways,  N.  York  canals,  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal  statistics  259;  Pennsylvania  canal,  Phil- 
adelphia, of  Baltimore,  N.  York  canal,  railroad  statis- 
tics, trade  and  improvements  of  Richmond  261;  trade  of 
Baltimore,  of  Pittsburg,  lake  trade,  coal,  San'a  Fe  tra- 
ders 231 ; of  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf  stream  231;  ship 
navigation  from  England  to  Lake  Ontario 232;  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  1ST.  Orleans  293;  lumber  of  the  St.  Johns 
323;  siesta  of  336;  fur,  Guano,  Santa  Fe  352;  cargoes  to 
Liverpool  ib;  state  of,  ice  trade,  of  Baltimore,  boot  and 
shoe,  fur,  tobacco  37S;  banking  statistics,  specie  from 
Mexico,  internal  trade,  statistics,  tolls  on  public  works, 
Louisville  canal  tolls,  tobacco,  coal,  railroad  tolls,  coffee 
crop  of  1313  342  3;  account  of  the  Zoll  Verein  397;  ex- 
ports, tonnage,  &c.  of  the  U.  States,  regulations  of  N. 
Zealand  365;  Welland  canal,  N.  York  canals,  Boston  & 
Providence  railroads,  statistics  of  prices  for  ten  years 
383;  wool  trade  383;  rates  of  interest,  exports  of  U.  S., 
balance  of  trade,  prices  of  factory  stocks,  revenue  at  N. 
York  398;  prices  of  wheat  and  corn  at  Baltimore  every 
month  for  the  last  twenty  years  399;  of  Galveston  (Tex- 
as), commerce  and  revenue  of  the  U.  States  from  1789 
to  1842,  exports  from  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  432,  hea- 
vy imports,  home  trade  reviving  444 

Tragedy  of  the  Princeton  1,  19 

Travelling  240,  428 

Transportation,  (noticed  occasionally  in  last  page)  32 
Treasury  notes — [see  last  page  each  number] — 112, 160, 
.304,  378,  &c.;  issued  for  currency,  noticed  95;  declared 
illegal  130;  memorial  of  Prime,  Ward  & King  13 
Treasury  of  the  Li.  States — pill  authorising  settlement 
with  Swartwout  13 — [see  revenue] — large  receipts  32, 
320;  finances,  receipts,  debt3  145;  Mr.  Evans  on  the  state 
of  the  270;  report  353;  in  funds,  operation  of  the  deposite 
system  at  N.  York  394;  report  of  deposites  397 

Treaty — [see  Texas,  Zoll  Verein] — with  Prussia,  rela- 
tive to  criminals  5;  message  and  debate  relative  to  the,  of 
Washington,  relative  to  fugitives  30-1;  with  the  German 
league  129;  for  annexation  of  Texas  149;  rejected  and 
yeas  and  nays  252;  with  Prussia  160;  the  Zoll  Verein 
laid  on  the  table  257;  the  Zoll  Verein  287  , 414;  with 
France,  relative  to  fugitives  293 

Troup , gov.,  letter  on  Texas  annexation  327 

Turkey — minister  to  144;  massacre  in  Albania  225; 
dissensions  there  253;  navy  400 

Tyler,  John — [see president,  political,  presidential] — 
donation  32;  Tyler  convention  of  Maryland  69;  proceed- 
ings and  views  of  his  friends  for  presidency,  C.  Mercury 
87;  celebrations  of  his  birth  day  at  Philadelphia  and  N. 


on  161,  Com.  Stewart  on  16o;Thotnmasson  175;  highly  t York, national  convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  S7,  132 


important  executive  movement,  military  and  naval  177: 
Gen.  Jackson’s  second  letter  193;  violation  of  official 
confidence  in  publishing  the  194;  notice  of  the  Intelli 
geneer  respecting  the  documents,  Texas  papers  on  195 
Benton,  Choate,  McDuffie  announces  a joint  resolution 
to  annex  i&;  let'erfrom  Gen.  Cass  on,  J.  P.  Kennedy’s 
address  on  197;  Benton’s  speech,  N.  Orleans  resolutions, 
meeting  at  Charleston  199;  reply  of  president  to  a call 
for  information  as  to  military  and  naval  orders  201,  207: 
Baltimore  annexation  meeting  208;  conversation  in  par- 
liament on  225;  ‘democratic’  national  convention  on  227 
Gen.  Jackson’s  letter  on,  James  K.  Polk’s  letter  on  228; 
southern  convention  proposed  229;  meeting  at  Beaufort, 
comments  of  the  Globe  and  Richmond  Whig  230;  Jar- 
ni»an  on  238;  call  lor  information  239;  question  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  210;  president’s  message  to 
house  of  representatives,  recommending  annexation,  &c 
243,255;  Mr.  Dallas  on  219;  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Up 
shur  on  250;  yeas  and  nays  rejecting  the  treaty  252; 
‘re-annexation’  characterised  ib;  J.  Q..  Adams’  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  president’s  message  255;  return  of 
messenger  from  Mexico 257;  the  British  press  onjexcite^ 
mem  inFrance  relative  to  257,  293;  Bayard’s  resolution 
pronouncing  the  treaty  an  executive  usurpation  270;  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  on  294;  McDuffie’s  speech  in  senate 
300;  Texian  press  on  306;  Waddy  Thompson  on  316; 
Eucrland  and  France  on  321;  observation  defining  posi- 
tion” 324;  Gen.  Hamilton’s  speech  on  326;  Gov.  Troup’s 
letter  on 


32' 

Thomasson,  Mr.  rep-,  13,  79;  on  Texas  annexation 


175;  appropriations  . 

Thompson,  VVaddy,  takes  leave  of  Mexico  98;  com- 
pliment tendered  145';  bis  reply  146;  Santa  Anna  and  the 
Mexicans  211;  letter  to  Mr.  Upshur  251,  on  annexation 
316;  correspondence  with  Bocanegra  332 

Thomvson  Mr.  rep.,  on  western  harbors  139;  commit- 
tee  1 ’ 159,238,255,271 

Thompson,  Geo.  W„  letter  to  Mr.  Ritchie  236 

Tom  'Thumb,  the  general,  in  England  273,  289 

Tibballs,  Mr.  rep.  139;  tariff  175;  appropriations  2d9 
“Time  to  move'’ 

limber  land,  sale  of,  in  Maineand  Massachusetts  431 
Tobacco — [see  last  page  each  number] — duties  on  in 
England  discussed  32,  34,  176;  British  duties  on  56; 
ac*e7icv  in  Europe  93;  exports  to  England,  consumption, 
satisfies  94;  failure  of  crop  in  Cuba  256;  trade  with 
England,  France,  and  Spain  342;  prices  378;  in  Connect 

tiCTom6x,  Mr.  at  ratification  meeting,  N-  Y.  1^8 

Tonnage,  of  the  west  3;  statistics  100;  ofthe  U-  S.  365 
Tornell,  Don  J.  M.,  letter  to  Gen.  Woll  251;  332 

Trade  and  commerce— ship  building  of  the  west  3; 
lumber  trade  of  Maine  32;  Yucatan  regulations  30;  ex- 
ports from  Liverpool  to  Boston  37;  pork  market,  flour  to 
England  3S;  sugar  trade  of  th:  world  53;  cotton  goods1  properly 


identified  with  the  ‘immediate’  annexation  ofTexas  145; 
administration,  by  Cltngman  122;  proceedings  of  nation- 
al convention  219;  chancellor  Kent’s  letter  on  impeach- 
ment 226;  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  con- 
vention 233;  marriage  275;  his  bride  290;  his  political 
whereabouts  325,-  party  embarrassed  348;  return  to 
Washington  397;  appeal  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  in 
behalf  of  'democratic  union,’  his  withdrawal  from  pre- 
sidential canvass,  address  on  retiring  416 

Tourney,  Mr.  “Texas  or  disunion’’  437 

U 

United  States  loan— payment  on  352;  stock  16 — see 
loans,  stocks,  revenue,  4rC-] 

Upas  tree  cultivated  in  Chiswick  320 

Upham,  senator,  tariff  memorials  133/  Texas  250 
Upsur,  Mr.  death  ol  1 — [see  secretary  of  slate,  Texas [ 

Van  Buren,  ex-president — [see  political,  presidential] 
— his  administration,  by  Clingman  122 

Vance,  Mr.  rep.  271 

Van  Dieman’s  Land — American  prisoners  in  22;  in- 
tercession for  release  proposed  174;  release  at  Mr.  Eve- 
rett’s instance  196 

Van  Zandt,  commissioner  from  Texas — [see  Texas] — 
letter  to  Mr.  Upshur  230;  to  Mr.  Calhoun  251 

Venezulia,  ports  opened,  duties  relaxed  242 

Vermont,  state  of— bill  fof  payment  of  militia,  passes 
senate  1S9;  whig  convention  291;  ‘democratic’  conven- 
tion and  nomination  323 

Veto — ‘democratic’  national  convention  on  the  227;  of 
the  eastern  harbor  bill  265;  message  258 

Vice  presidency — [see  political,  presidential,  Freling- 
laiysen, Dallas] — balloting  and  nomination  ofT.  Freling- 
huysen  148;  letter  of  Geo.  Evans  179;  of  J.  M.  Clayton, 
Judge  McLean,  notice  of  Frelinghuysen  180,  Silas 
Wright  nominated,  and  declines;  J.  M.  Dallas  nominat- 
ed 219 

Vicksburg  census  336 

Victoria,  queen — [see  G.  Britain]— accouchement  413 
Vinton,  Mr.  rep.,  distribution  act  47;  O.  boundary  127 
Viulution  official  confidence,  publishing  Texas  treaty  194 
Virginia,  state  of— Kenhawa  salines,  ‘democratic’ 
convention,  electoral  candidates  6;  address  to  the  whig 
convention  7;  reply  to  Massachusetts  proceedings  there- 
on 67;  house  of  rep.  U.  S.  thereon  78;  olden  days  of  84; 
election  96,  112,  144,  160,  176;  movements  of  the  ‘demo- 
cracy’ on  the  presideucy  161-2;  on  the  nomination,  and 
Texas  question  179;  trade  and  improvement  of  Rich- 
mond 260 

W 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal . bill  174;  statistics  259 

Wadsworth,  J.,  obituary  259 

Walker,  senator  30,53;  on  Texas  61;  naval  depot  110, 
125,  139,  159,  174,  189,  205;  resolution  relative  to  slave 


253-4,  263 


Walworth,  R.  H.,  nominated  forjudge  H.  S.  court  258 
Washington,  Gen.  Geo.,  message  to  congress  with 
Algerine  treaty  92;  camp  chest  133,  138;  letter  431 
Washington  monument,  engravings  139 

Washington  city,  lots,  &c.,  report  94,  city  chart,  r 191 
W mllier — [see  last  page  each  number,  occasionally]  272 
Webster,  Daniel,  letter  on  Texas  annexation  53,  3 60; 
speech  at  national  convention  1S6-7;  at  Faneuil  hall 

203,  2S0 

Welland  canal,  trade  382 

Weller,  Mr.  rep.  15,  78;  death  of  Mr.  Moore  111,  159, 

175,  191,  206,  255 

Wentworth , Mr.  rep.  15;  Oregon  46;  appropriations  239 
VVethered,  Mr.  sep. , Washington’s  camp  chest  133; 
tariff  143,  173 

Western  harbor  and  waters — memorial  45;  bill  debated 
127;  passed  house  139;  reconsidered  and  again  passed 
ib;  passes  senate  238;  veto  message  ~ 258 

Western  naval  depot,  bill  238 

Western  rivers,  flood  208 

Western  stales,  ship  building  -3 

Whales  144  Whalers,  Russian  restrictions  195 

Wheat — [see  last  page  each  number] — western  16;  crop 
96;  monthly  prices  at  Baltimore  for  the  last  20  years  399 
While,  senator,  Friends,  memorial  on  annexation  252 
White,  Mr.  rep. — Oregon.  Ohio  courts  63,  94;  gag  law 
111;  explanation  H.  Clay  ib;  army  bill  126,139;  tariff 
142-3;  defence  of  H.  Clay  158  174;  breach  of  privilege 
175.  189;  banks  190-1;  land  claims  205,  237,  239,  271 
Whig— convention,  Ohio,  address  of  the  Virginia  con- 
vention 7;  Pennsylvania  convention  23,  Tennessee  ib; 
of  N.  Jersey,  nominate  Frelinghuysen  24;  national  con- 
vention 41;  ratification  proposed  44;  presidential  con- 
vention 146;  nomination  147;  do.  for  vice  president  148; 
banner  149;  ratification  convention  161,  179,  180;  at  N. 
York  187;  at  Philadelphia  189;  prize  banner  proposed 
235;  conventions  in  N.  Hampshire,  Massnchsetts  277;  in 
Maine  and  Vermont  291;  Illinois  304;  electoral  tickets 
R.  Island,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Alabama  307;  conven- 
tion, Maine  339;  Tennessee  340;  proceedings  of  at  Rich- 
mond 403 — [see  conventions,  political,  presidential,  and 
the  respective  states  of  the  Union ] 

Wildcat,  Cherokee  chief,  letter  from  227 

Wilkins,  Wm..  secretary  of  war,  address  on  Texas 
annexation  118;  general  orders  145 

Williamson,  Gov.  J.  II.,  obituary  320 

Winder,  Mr.,  notice  of  133-4 

Wines,  France  96;  duties  Madeira  311;  Austrian  430 
Winthrop,  Mr.  rep.  14;  anti-annexation  resolutions  62; 
Oregon  63,  78,  79,  140;  tariff  175,  155;  books  271 
Wisconsin,  territory— bill  95;  report  of  expenses  174; 
population  increasing  240;  Mr.  Talmadge  appointed 
governor  253;  Fourier  Phalanx  278 

Wise,  A.  FL,  minister  to  Rio,  address  5,  24;  sails  209 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  rep.  44,  174,  252,  253;  the  lakes  138 
Woodbury,  senator,  general  land  bill  30,  109, 125,  126 
138.  205 ; Texas  238,  269,  270 

VVroodward,  Mr.  rep.,  Massachusetts  resolutions  79 
Wool — factories  16,  256;  from  the  lakes  32,  176;  tariff 
on  175;  trade  of  Ohio,  of  Nantucket  261;  importations 
of  231;  at  Albany  352;  trade  manufactures  383;  prices  428 
Wright , senator  11,  13,  94;  tariff  memorial  95;  capi- 
tal punishment  110,  125;  tariff  13S,  142,  159;  Florida 
claims  290;  nominated  for  vice  president  2i 9;  letter  de- 
clining 219,  254;  oil  the  presidency  295 

Y 

Yeas  and  Nays— in  senate,  transfer  of  stock  in  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  13;  surveyor,  Ohio  30;  Oregon 
resolution  49.  73;  on  laying  the  act  repealing  distribution 
act  on  the  table  58;  on  an  amendment  post  office  bill 
126;  postage  bill  139;  on  final  passage  159;  Cumberland 
roadjiill  <4;  Mr.  Tappan’s  amendment  to  district  bank 
bill  174;  Mr.  Sevier’s  amendment  ib-,  on  the  Indian  treaty 
reservation  hill  190;  on  Mr.  Allen’s  amendment,  tariff 
report  237;  on  said  report  ibj  on  laying  the'  memorial  of 
the  society _of  Friends  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  on 
the  table  252;  on  the  Texas  treaty  ib;  on  Mr.  McDuffie’s 
resolution  to  ratify  the  treaty  253;  on  railroad  iron  bill 
fo;  on  laying  the  treaty  with  Piussia  upon  tire  table  257; 
_In  House  of  representatives,  on  the  23d  rule  (petition) 

15;  on  laying  the  subject  on  trie  table,  on  laying  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  on  the  table  ib;  on  repealing  the  dis- 
tribution act  47;  on  military  academy  appropriation  bill 
62;  on  suspending  rules  to  admit  Mr.  Winthrop’s  anti- 
annexation resolution  62;  on  standing  committee  on 
territories  78;  on  the  report  on  the  Virginia  resolutions 
relative  to  amendiug  the  constitution  as  to  representa- 
tion, &c.  78;  on  going  into  committee  on  the  anti-pro- 
tective tariff  bill  127;  western  harbor  bill  139;  again  139, 
140;  on  going  into  committee  on  Mr.  McKay’s  tariff  hill 
140;  laying  said  bill  upon  the  table  ( negativing ) 177;  on 
presidential  electors  bill  191 

Yellow  fiver , statistics  304 — [see  last  page  each  number] 

Y ucatan,  commercial  regulations  35 

Z 

Zoll  Verein  treaty — [see  treaty,  Prussia] — 129;  British 
press  on  176;  laid  on  the  table  257;  see  287 

Zoological  collection,  London  273 
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* around  and  near  which,  to  observe  its  effects,  many  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  on  a revolving  carriage, 
|.persons  had  gathered,  though  by  no  means  so  many  so  that  it  might  be  fired  from  either  side.  An  ordi- 
in  the  morning,  the  ladle  si' nary  charge  of  powdeti  for  it,  was  thirty  pounds.  It 
:k  being  on  this  fatal  occa-  ^carried  a ball  weighing  tfvo  hundred  and  twenty-fiv# 
decks,  and  out  of  reach  of^  pounds;  and  such  was  the  precision  with  which  it 
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Awful  calamity  on  board  the  Princeton.  . . - , - . , , * , - 

Obituary  sole.u.ni  iies—  nonces  of  deaths  of  N.  Bid-  .as  on  similar  discharges  m the  morning,  the  ladies  .nary  charge  of  powden  for  it,  was  thirty  pounds, 
die.  J.  Leeiis  Kerr,  Col.  D-  Harris,  &c. 


who  then  thronged  the  deck  bein 
sion  almost  all  between 

(harm.  |could  be  fired,  as  ascertained  from  actual  expert 

i The  gun  was  fired.  The  explosion  was  followed, fmerits,  that  an  object  the  size  of  a hogshead,  could 
before  the  smoke  cleared  away  so  as  to  observe  itslbe  hit  nine  times  in  ten,  at  a distance  of  half  a mil#, 
effect,  by  shrieks  of  wo  which  announced  a dire  ca-§  The  gun  being  loaded,  the  first  thing  was  to  ascer- 
lamity.  The  gun  had  burst,  at  a point  three  or  fourftain  the  precise'distance  of  the  object  to  be  fired  at. 

*u~  u ''  1 -,~‘u  "-•J  “This  is  done  by  means  of  an  instrument,  constructed 


Navy  items. 

Florida  Indians 
U.  S.  senators— classification. 

American  .mechanics — various  contracts 
•Militia  of  the  Lb  S.  Military  Academy. 

Statistics  of  trade  Annexation  topic. 

^rATEsSOFTTHE' union— Maine,  stale  bonds,  bank  sta-£Feet  from  the  breech,  and  scattered  death  and  deso- 
tis!ics.  Massachusetts,  politieal.  N.  York,  appoiiitmei;t.--,|lation  around.  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
coinm  ui  scimo.s.  ATeai  Jersey , convention  on  die  coii-|Gilmer,  so  recently  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navy, 
siit  mit-n.  Pennsyleuniei,  on  the  laritf.  Maryland,  sta'eECoinmodore  Kennon,  one  of  its  gallant  officers,  Virgil 
debt  and  resources,  revenue  hill,  election  returns.  I ""SMaxcy.  lately  returned  from  a diplomatic  residence 


ginia , Kenliawa  salines,  presidential  conventions,  elec 
[oral  nomination.  Mississippi,  political.  Grand  Gulf 
Bank.  Louisiana,^) auk  statements,  indigo.  Ohio,  po- 
litical nominations  and  resolutions.  Indiana , coal.  Illi- 
nois, die  Mormons.  Missouri,  Michigan.  Florida. 

Political — a new  presidential  candidate  in  the  field. 

Address  of  the  Virginia  whig  convention. 

Co n a r essIon a l proceedings. 

Chronicle. 

Congress— The  21st  rule.  Th  is  never  ending 
theme  of  dispute,  was  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  settled  by  the  vole  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives taken  on  Tuesday  last;  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question  as  decided  that  day  will  be  found  under 
the  congressional  head.  The  Madisonian  of  that  day! 
thus  announces  the  decision. 

“ABOLITIONISM  TRIUMPHANT!!! 

To-day  the  25th  rule,  prohibiting  the  reception  of  j 
abolition  petitions,  was  ABOLISHED  by  the  VAN 
BURExN  MAJORITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE-| 
PRESENT ATIVES!  We  will  not  attempt  to  ex 
press  the  indignation  we  feel— it  might  be  more  pru- 
dent to  endeavor  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
in  the  south.  The  constitution,  which  has  protected 
southern  interests,  is  now  to  be  directly  assailed 
with  the  sanction  of  congress.” 

The  next  day , however,  singularly  reversed  the 
scene,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  proceeding--.  The  yeas 
and  nays  indicate,  that  changes  of  opinion  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  wrought.  The  vote  was  a very- 
close  one,  and  the  Wednesday’s  minority  indicated  a 
disposition  immediately  to  renew  the  contest. 


national,  affairs. 


MOS  V AWFUL.  CATASTROPHE. 

Tile  exh ibitic  n of  the  tremendous  apparatus  for 
war  which  Captain  Stockton  has  been  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of,  and  which  it  was  supposed  had 
been  so  far  perfected  as  to  render  it  safe  to  invite  the 


and  most  heart  rending  tragedies  that  we  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  record.  Thursday  morning’s  Wre- 
tional  Intelligencer  thus  announces  the  dreadful  news. 

“In  the  whole  course  of  otu-  lives  it  has  never 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  announce  to  our  readers  a more 
shocking  calamity — shocking  in  all  its  circumstan- 
ces and  concomitants — than  that  which  occurred  on 
board  the  United  States  ship  Princeton,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, whilst  under  way,  in  the  river  Potomac, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  below  this  city. 

Yesterday  was  a day  appointed,  by  the  courtesy 
and  hospitality  of  Capt.  Stockton,  commander  of 
the  Princeton,  for  receiving  as  visiters  to  his  fine  ship 
(lying  off  Alexandria)  a great  number  of  guests,  with 
their  families,  liberally  and  numerously  invited  to 
spend  the  day  oil  board.  The  day  was  most  favora- 
ble, and  the  company  was  large  and  brilliant,  of  both 
sexes;  not  less  probably  in  number  than  four  hundred, 
among  whom  were  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  and  their  fami- 
lies. At  a proper  hour,  alter  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 


members  ot  government  and  their  families  to  wit- 
ness its  elf  eU,  h s i e-i.l  ed  in  one  of  the  deepest  Stations  to  visit  his  ship  to  the  executive  and  commit 


at  the  Hague,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  (former- 
ly a member  of  the  senate  of  that  state,)  were  among 
the  slain.  Besides  these,  seventeen  seamen  were 
wounded,  several  of  them  badly  and  probably  mortal- 
ly. Among  those  stunned  by  the  concussion,  we 
learn  not  all  seriously  injured,  were  Capt.  Stockton 
himself;  Col.  Benton,  of  the  senate;  Lieut.  Hunt,  of 
the  Princeton;  W.  D.  Robinson,  of  Georgetown.-- 
Other  persons  also  were  perhaps  more  or  less  injur- 
ed, of  whom,  in  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment, no  certain  account  could  be  obtained.  The 
above  are  believed,  however,  to  comprise  the  wholej 
of  the  persons  known  to  the  public  who  were  killed 
or  dangerously  or  seriously  hurt. 

The  scene  upon  the  deck  may  more  easily  be  ima- 
gined than  described.  Nor  can  the  imagination  pic- 
ture to  itself  the  half  of  its  horrors.  Wives,  widow- 
ed in  an  instant  by  the  murderous  blast!  Daughters 
smitten  with  the  heart-rending  sight  of  their  father’s 


ifeless  corpse!  The  wailings  of  agonized  females!  oral  times.  The  Princeton  went  down  the  river  as 


The  piteous  grief  of  the  unhurt  but  heart-stricken 
spectator-!  The  wounded  seamen  borne  down  be- 
low! The  silent  tears  and  quivering  lips  of  their 
brave  and  honest  comrades,  who  tried  in  vain  to  sub- 
due or  to  conceal  their  feelings!  What  words  can 
adequately  depict  a scene  like  this-1  The  bodies  of 
killed  remained  on  board  the  ship  last  night. — 
They  will  be  brought  to  the  city  this  morning.” 

The  news  of  this  distressing  incident  threw  a deep 
gloom  over  our  community;  every  avenue  of  infor- 
mation from  the  scene  was  sought  for  with  intense  inte- 
rest. Flags  were  hoisted  half  mast  on  all  the  flag 
stall's  and  shipping  in  harbor,  and  the  usual  testimo 
lies  of  respect  were  expressed  by  the  public  autho 
rities.  From  Annapolis,  where  the  Legislature  of 
the  state,  and  the  Courlof  Appeals  are  in  session,  we 
learn  that  very  feeling  announcements  of  the  melan- 
choly news  were  made  in  each  hall,  and  they  seve- 
rally adjourned,  as  a mark  of  respect 

The  Washington  papers  arid  letters  of  Friday 
brought  us  additional  details.  The  Globe  says:  “Capt. 
Stockton  having,  on  successive  days,  extended  in v i- 


upon trigonometrical  principles,  the  scale  on  which 
indicates  the  distance  at  a glance.  The  next  thing 
was  to  give  the  gun  the  proper  elevation.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  a self-acting  lock,  on  an  arm  of 
which  was  a scale  which  indicated  the  precise  ele- 
vation necessary  to  reach  a given  distance  with  th# 
ball.  A spring  on  the  top  of  the  lock  is  then  brought 
up  to  the  point  indicated,  the  hammer  pulled  back, 
and  at  the  very  point  of  time  when  by  the  ship’s  mo- 
tion the  gun  reaches  that  point,  and  never  before  noc 
afterward,  the  gun  is  of  itself  discharged.  The  pre- 
cise means,  by  which  this  is  effected,  are  known  only 
to  the  navy  department  and  the  inventor. 

Some  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  th# 
same  gun  a few  cays  before. 

“All  Hie  preparation  for  firing,  with  the  exception 
simply  of  putting  the  powder  and  ball  into  the  gun, 
was  made  by  Captain  Stockton  personally.  By  mean# 
of  a tackle  fixed  to  the  breech,  a motion  was  given 
to  the  gun  similar  to  that  imparted  by  a heavy  swell, 
and  when  it  reached  the  point  indicated  it  was  dis- 
charged. The  ball  in  this  case  travelled  about  two 
miles  before  it  hit  the  water,  and  then  bounded  sev- 


tees  of  congress,  and  then  to  both  houses— invited! 


far  as  Mount  Vernon.  In  going  down,  the  “peace- 
maker” was  discharged  three  times  and  in  returning 
twice. 

“On  the  fourth  fire  the  ball  struck  on  the  land,  and 
its  effect  was  lost  sight  of  by  those  on  board — so  the 
party  demanded  another  fire,  and  respectfully  reques- 
ted the  Captain  to  put  in  a little  more  powder  thi# 
time.  Before  firing  for  Hie  fifth  and  last  time,  the  cap- 
tain said  lie  should  take  the  sense  of  the  company. — . 
“All  those  in  favor  of  another  fire  will  say,  aye.” — 
The  air  resounded  with  “aye!”  “All  those  opposed 
to  another  fire  will  say,  no.”  Not  a solitary  voice. 

“The  ayes  have  it,”  said  the  captain;  “I  have  th# 
assent  of  congress,  and  I’ll  go  ahead.”  Probably  fifty 
pounds  of  powder  went  into  the  “peace-maker”  this 
time.  As  before,  the  gun  was  fired  by  ttie  captain 
himself.  The  ball  went  probably,  four  miles  before 
it  struck.  It  bounded  fifteen  times  on  the  ice,  in  th# 
course  of  which  it  performed  a half  circle. 

One  of  these  guns,  the  “Oregon,”  was  manufac- 
tured in  England.  The  other,  “Peace-Maker,”  wa» 
nadc  in  New  York,  and  is  by  far  the  better  piece  of 
workmanship  ot  the  two. 

The  captain  told  me  that  when  he  applied  to  the 


the  ladies  of  the  city  to  ail  entertainment  on  this,  which  flmanufacturer  to  do  the  job,  he  (the  manufacturer) 
was  meant  as  the  gala-day  of  his  beautiful  ship.  Rideclared  that  it  could  not  be  done;  and  it  was  not  un- 
opened brightly,  but  has  closed  in  the  most  dreadfully  Captain  Stockton  had  promised  him  that  he  would 
gloom  over  our  community.  The  only  circum.stanceaPay  aB  the  expense  ot  an  attempt  out  of  his  own 
calculated  to  relieve  the  all-pervading  distress,  is, Ipocket,  that  the  manufacturer  would I consent  to  maka 
that  of  the  multitude  of  ladies  who  were  on  board ia  trial.  Before  a month  had  elapsed  after  this,  how- 
Ihe  ship,  not  one  was  injured.  The  happy  exemp-leveri  the  manufacturer  seeing  that  it  was  peifectly 
tion  of  such  a multitude  of  the  tender  sex,  who  wit-§Pl  acticable,  became  as  greatan  enthusiast  in  the  raat- 
nessed  the  havoc  made  in  the  midst  of  them  of  lhe|ter  as  the  captain  himselt  was. 
most’distinguished  and  beloved  of  their  countrymen, §3  The  bodies  of  the  killed,  shockingly  mangled  wer# 
while  it  brings  some  solace  to  the  circle  of  their  im-lleft  on  board  the  I nuceton  until  moining,  and  then 
mediate  friends,  cannot  but  deepen  the  sympathieslremoved  in  six  hours  to  the  president  s house,  from 
which  they,  and  the  whole  community,  feel  for  thejjjwhich  the  funeral  will  take  place  at  11  o clock  thi# 
bereaved  families  of  those  who  have  fallen.”  j|day. 

The  latest  accounts  we  have  of  the  wounded,  stats 


Other  accounts  state  the  party,  one  entirely  of|  - . , , , , , 

pleasure,  embarked  about  12  o’clock,  and  that  Presi-fthat  Captain  Stockton  is  not  dangerously  wounded, 
dent  Tyler  and  family,  and  a large  number  of  ladies!  and  will  recover  from  the  injury  he  hasrcceiv- 
and  gentlemen  in  the  cabin,  were  in  the  act  of  leavingfed.  His  anguish  is  intense. 

the  dinner  table,  to  proceed  to  the  d#ck,  when  lhe|  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  at  he  b.eech  of  the  gun 
movement  was  arrested  fur  a moment,  by  a gentle-staking  her  range,  was  prostrated  upon  he  deck  and 

stunned,  but  not  touched.  A servant  of  the  presi- 
a colored  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 

, iU  deadly  missiles. Bamongst  the  slain.  Eleven  of  the  crew,  wounded, 

large  guns  on  board  (carrying  a ball  of  225  pounds)  Isome  of  the  ladies  were  upon  deck,  and  near  enough|were  landed  at  the  naval  hospital;  two  of  them,  it  is 
was  tired  more  than  once,  exhibiting  the  great  powergto  be  dashed  with  the  blood  and  mangled  remains  of  ^supposed,  cannot  survive.  1 he  other  nine  will  pro- 
and  capacity  ot  that  lormidab;e  weapon  of  war.  Theithe  victims.  One  of  those  was  the  wife  of  Gov.  Gil-Sbably  recover. 

ladies  had  partaken  of  a sumptuous  repast;  the  gen-|-mer,  at  whose  request  (the  gov.)  the  gun  on  this  occa-|  Mr.  Seaton,  mayor  of  the  city  of  \ ashinglon, 
tlemen  had  succeeded  tuein  at  the  table,  and  some  offsion  was  fired,  in  order  that  he  might  observe  its  quality  « with  eight  of  ins  family,  was  on  board  ol  the  Princeton, 
them  had  lelt  it;  the  vessel  was  on  her  return  up  theijn  some  peculiar  way.  This  gun  had  been  named  '’and  was  invited  by  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  would  have  ac- 
rivur,  opposite  to  the  tort,  where  Captain  Stockton|“ Tlte  Peace  Maker."  The  other  of  the  same  size  on* companied  him  to  the  deck  to  witness  the  discharge, 
consented  to  fire  another  sl.ot  from  the  same  gun, f board  called  '‘The  Oregon  ” "Tlu  Peace  Maker"  was  but  for  a difficulty  in  finding  his  cloak  and  hat  at  th# 


peeled  guests,  the  vessel  got  under  way  and  proceed-aman  announcing  that  one  of  the  ladies  would  give  a^stunne 
ed  down  the  liver,  to  some  distance  below  Fort||toast,  and  but  lor  which  it  is  probable  most  o!  the^dent,  a 
Washington.  During  the  passage  down,  one  of  tlieffparty  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  deadly  missiles. u among 
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moment.  A lady,  standing  upon  the  deck  betweengrespeet  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Beveri.y  Kennon, 
two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  his  hat,  and  the-tof  the  U.  States  navy,  late  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
other  the  breast  of  his  coat  taken  off,  escaped  un-f2 
hurt.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Upshur,  several  of  the 


and  fitted  for  active  service  principally  by  his  skill 
and  care.  When  it  was  discovered  by  the  enemy’s 
construction.  | mode  of  warfare,  and  his  ample  means  of  annoyance, 

The  Hon.  John  Nelson,  attorney  general  of  the | that  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  city,  to 
family  of  Com.  Kennon,  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.lU.  Slates,  will  discharge  the  duties  of  secretary  of  C strengthen  that  arm  of  its  defence,  he  received  by 
Gardiner,  were  on  board  the  steamer;  but  none  offistate  ad  interim.  Commodore  Lewis  Warrington, |'eommon  consent,  not  more  from  his  long  standing  as 
them,  except  Mrs.  Gilmer,  were  apprised  of  the^chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks,  will,  in  like gan  officer,  than  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  as  a 

"manner,  officiate  as  secretary  of  the  navy,  until  the||man,  the  command  of  the  first  regiment  of  Volunteer 
vacancy  in  that  office  is  supplied.  " * rn-  : * __.i  -h. 


death  of  those  most  dear  to  them,  until  after  their 
return  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Upshur  has  left  a wife  and  daughter.  Mr. 
Gilmer  a wife  and  eight  children. — the  eldesl  but  fif- 
teen. Com.  Kennon  has  left  .a  young  wife,  and  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wife.  Mr.  Maxcy.  has  also  left  a 
wife  and  children,  and  Col.  Gardiner  two  daughters, 
who  have  been  the  belles  of  the  city. 

President’s  message.  On  the  meeting  of  congress 
on  Thursday,  the  following  message  from  the  presi- 
dent was  communicated  to  each  house: 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United i 
States: 

I have  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  announ 
eingto  the  two  houses  of  congress  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  late  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  Hon.  T.  W.  Gilmer,  late  secretary  of  the  navy. 

This  most  lamentable  occurrence  transpired  on 
board  the  United  States  ship  of  war  the  Princeton, 
on  yesterday,  at  about  half  after  four  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  proceeded  from  the  explosion  of  one  of 
the  large  guns  of  that  ship. 

The  loss  which  the  government  and  the  country 


NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Esq., 


( Artillerists.  To  the  improvement  and  discipline  oft 
i'th at  corps  he  gave  his  time,  to  the  neglect  of  his  own 
iconcerns,  with  a zeal  that  never  tired,  and  patriot- 


Formerly  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  UnitedMism  that  never  cooled.  Seconded  as  he  was  by  those 


States,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  men  of  the  day 
in  which  he  lived,  is  no  more  amongst  men.  His 
earthly  career  terminated  at  Andulusia,  near  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  morning  of  the  27th  February,  aged 
58  years. 

For  some  months  his  health  had  become  greatly 
impaired, and  recovery  was  considered  very  doubtful.! 
His  sufferings  were  exceedingly  severe  but  Ill's  forti- 
tude was  conspicuous  to  the  last.  A widow  and  a 
numerous  family  experience  a loss  in  this  dispensa- 
tion to  them  irreparable.  Society  mourns  one  of  its 
distinguished  ornaments,. 

Mr.  Biddle  was  amative  of  Philadelphia,  born  on 
the  8th  January  1786.  His  father,  Charles  Biddle, 
was  a distinguished  whig  of  the  revolution:  PI  is 

ancestors  come  to  Pennsylvania  with  William  Penn, 
and  were  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colony.  Nicholas  commenced  his  education  at  the 


ton.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  officiated  as  secreta 
ry  to  General  Armstrong,  in  his  mission  to  France, 
and  accompanisd  that  ripe  scholar  in  a tour  of  Ea 
rope.  He  remained  three  years  abroad,  part  of  the 
time  attached  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  mission  to  St.  James’. 
On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
law  and  to  literary  pursuits,  to  which  he  was  fond- 
ly attached.  The  productions  of  his  pen  were  al- 
ways distinguished  for  beauty  of  style  and  force  of 
argument.  He  edited  for  a time,  the  Port  Folio.— 
In  1810  he  was  elected  by  the  democrats  of  Phila- 
delphia to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  aided  effi- 
ciently in  instituting  the  school  system  of  that  state. 
In  1814  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1819 
Mr.  Monroe  appointed  him  one  cf  the  directors  of| 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1823,  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Cheves,  the  president  of  that  in- 
stitution, Mr.  Biddle  was  elected  as  his  successor, 
and  in  that  capacity  which  he  filled  for  nearly  twen- 


have  sustained  by  this  deplorable  event  is  heightened  Pennsylvania  University,  and  graduated  at  Frinee- 
by  the  death,  at  the  sam.e  time,  and  by  the  same 
cause,  of  several  distinguished  persons  and  valuable 
citizens. 

I shall  be  permitted  to  express  my  great  grief  at 
an  occurrence  which  has  thus  so  suddenly  stricken' 
from  my  side  two  gentlemen  upon  whose  advice  I so 
confidently  relied  in  the  discharge  of  my  arduous 
task  of  administering  the  office  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, and  whose  services  at  this  interesting  pe- 
riod were  of  such  vast  importance. 

In  some  relief  of  the  public  sorrow  which  must  ne 
cessarily  accompany  this  most  painful  event,  it  affords 
me  much  satisfaction  to  say  that  it  was  produced  by 
no  carelessness  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  officer.- 
and  crew  of  the  Princeton,  but  must  be  set  down  as! 
one  of  those  casualties  which,  to  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, attend  upon  every  service,  and  which  are  inva- 
riably incident  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  mankind. 

I will  also  add  that  it  in  no  measure  detracts  in  my 
estimation  from  the  value  of  the  improvement  con- 
templated in  tho  construction  of  the  Pmceton,  or 
from  the  merits  of  her  brave  and  distinguished  com- 
mander and  projector.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  Feb.  29,  1844. 

Mr.  Rives  made  a few  appropriate  remarks  to  the 
senate,  of  which  the  following  was  the  conclusion: 

“But,  in  so  overwhelming  a calamity,  which  stands 
almost  without  a parallel  in  the  records  of  human 
misfortune,  all  bear  their  equal  and  sympathizing! 
share.  Surrounded,  as  we  are,  on  every  hand,  by  the 
desolate  wailing  of  the  widow  and  the  helpless  cry 
of  the  orphan,  none  of  us  can  be  in  a state  of  mind 
to  discharge,  with  intelligence  and  composure,  the 
duties  which  belong  to  us  here.  Let  us  then,  Mr. 

President,  bowing  in  all  humility  of  spirit  beneath, 
this  stroke  of  an  all-wise  and  mysterious  Providence, 
discard  from  our  minds,  for  a season,  the  cares  and 
excitements  of  our  daily  duties  in  this  hall.  Let  us! 
lay  to  heart  the  monitory  lessons  so  impressively 
read  to  us  in  the  event  of  yesterday,  that  “in  the 
midst  of  life  we  a re,  in  death.”  With  this  lesson  en- 
graved upon  our  Karts,  let  us  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  responsibilities' 
under  which  all  the  duties  of  both  public  and  private1 
life  are  to  be  performed.  Let  the  deep  sense  of  com 
mon  calamity  and  mutual  affliction  unite  us  more 
closely  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood  and  affection.— 

Let  us  “put  away  from  us  all  bitterness  and  wrath, 


under  his  command,  the  effect  was  illustrated  by  the 
gallant  defence  of  Fort  McHenry,  sustained  as  it 
was  in  part  by  a detachment  of  three  companies  from 
the  regiment:  and  by  the  equally  gallant  and  efficient 
service  of  a fourth  company  in  the  ever-memorable 
battle  of  North  Point — the  remaining  six  companies 
'of  the  regiment,  under  Col.  Harris’s  command  occu- 
pying at  the  time,  in  connexion  with  the  corps  under 
Commodore  Rogers  and  Captain  Stiles,  positions  in 
the  line  of  defence,  which  had  been  hastily  thrown 
up  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  Col.  Harris 
had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  officers  and 
men  composing  the  Baltimore  Brigade  then  in  sec 
vice.  How  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  several 
gallant  officers,  at  different  periods  commanding  in- 
chief, will  be  attested  by  the  orders  of  the  day.  It 
was,  however,  to  those  under  his  more  immediate 
command  that  the  traits  of  his  character,  both  as  an 
officer  and  a man,  were  more  fully  developed.  They 
witnessed  his  coolness — his  intrepidity — his  patience 
and  his  vigilance.  All  such  can  attest  that  although 
rigid  in  observing  strict  discipline  himself,  and  en- 
forcing its  observance  by  others,  yet  he  was  ever 
kind,  generous  and  disinterested — ready,  upon  all 
proper  occasions,  to  sacrifice  his  own  advantage  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  around  him. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  first  regiment, 
whilst  memory  lasts,  will  cherish  with  affectionate 
regard  a vivid  recollection  of  the  merits  and  the 
kindness  of  their  old  commander.  Since  the  close 
of  the  war  Col.  Harris  had  held  for  many  years  a 
situation  under  the  city  government,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  entire  fidelity  until  disease 
and  the  infirmities  incident  to  age,  admonished  him 
of  the  necessity  of  retirement.  He  then  sought  re- 
pose in  the  bosom  of  an  idolizing  family.  Brief, 
however  was  its  duration.  In  a few  short  weeks  he 


of  this  country.  The  time  to  form  a true  and  abiding 
[estimate  of  the  eventful  incidents  in  which  he  was 
most  active,  has  not  yet  arrived.  That  he  was  un- 
fortunate, is  all  that  can  be  pronounced  with  confi- 
[dence. 

JOHN  LEEDS  KERR,  Esq. 

Late  senator  of  the  U.  Slates  from  the  state  of! 
Maryland,  died  at  Easton,  Talbot  county,  on  the  21st 
ult.,in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  His  health  has 
been  seriously  affected  for  some  time,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  friends  did  not  propose  his  re-nomina- 
tion for  the  distinguished  station  which  he  filled  in 
the  national  councils  until  the  4th  of  March  last,  ha- 
ving been  elected  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Goldsborough.  Mr.  K.  had  long 
been  distinguished  at  the  bar  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  He  leaves  a widow  and  family,  dis-Jj 
consolate  for  so  afflicting  a bereavement. 

A Revolutionary  veteran,  Henry  Kifer,  a sol- 
dier of  1770,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  one  /uni- 


ty years,  lie  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the  history  was  “gathered  to  his  fathers.”  lie  has  gone  where 

*"■  — ‘ the  troubled  cease  from  sorrow.,  and  “the  weary  are 

at  rest,”  leaving  to  his  posterity  the  rich  inheritance 
of  a character  distinguished  for  the  very  best  quali- 
ties or  the  upright  citizen,  the  pure  and  disinterested 
patriot,  the  gallant  and  chivalric  soldier. 


TES 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

[Most  of  the  following  items  was  in  type  for,  but 
crowded  out  of  our  last  No.] 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer  Capt.  Stockton, 
reached  the  Potomac  last  week  from  New  York,  and 
made  her  way  through  the  ice  to  Greonleafs’  Point 
in  gallant  style.  The  president  of  the  U.  States, — 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  were  invited  by  Capt.  Stockton, 
and  accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  this  splendid  and 
unequalled  specimen  of  our  naval  ingenuity,  and  wit- 
nessed something  of  tho  performance  of  her  formida- 
ble battery. 

National  civilities.  The  N.  Y.  papers  say  that  the 
dred  and  ten  years  and  six  months,  closed  his  earthlyiBritish  frigate  Vestal,  which  arrived  at  that  port  last 
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and  evil  speaking;”  and  when 


campaign  on  the  11th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his 
sonin  North  Woodbury  Township,  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

COLONEL  DAVID  HARRIS 
Long  one  of  the  most  active  and  esteemed  of  the! 


again,  under  these  chastening  influences,  we  shall  a.. 
feel,  I trust,  how  much  better  patriots  we  are  for' 
being  better  Christians.” 

Resolutions,  expressive  of  sympathy, — of  respect 


we  come  togetherlBaltimore  community,  died  on  the  4th  ultimo,  at  the 


residence  of  his  son,  Jefferson  county,  Virginia,  mg 
the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Noticing  his  death,  a wri 
ter  in  the  Baltimore  American  says: 

‘Few  have  passed  away  from  this  theatre  of  ac- 


and  loi  the  usual  mourning,  were  adopted  in  eachStion  more  generally  known,  none  more  generally  es- 


house,  and  they  adjourned  over  until  Monday. 

Some  believe,  that  the  charge  not  being  rammed! 
home,  was  the  cause  of  the  piece’s  bursting,  or  else  a ” 
defect  in  the  metal.  In  burst  some  distance  from 
the  breech. 


teemed.  Fair  and  honorable  in  his  transactions 
open  and  frank  in  spirit,  and  kind  and  generous  in 


week  with  the  special  envoy,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Richard 
Pakenham,  was  in  a very  disabled  condition.  The 
commanders  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  of  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Raritan,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  promptly  tendered 
all  the  aid  in  their  power,  and  in  a few  hours  the 
Vestal  was  stripped  and  brought  alongside  of  the 
Navy  Yard  wharf. 

On  the  16th  a dinner  was  given  to  the  steerage 
officers  of  the  Vestal  by  the  officers  of  the  larboard 
steerage  of  the  Raritan.  Next  day  the  compliment 
was  returned  by  the  steerage  officers  of  the  Vestal 
in  a sumptuous  entertainment.  The  best  feeling  was 
manifested  on  both  occasions. 

The  Raritan  U.  S.  frigate,  Capt.  Gregory,  was 


feeling, — he  had  won  for  himself  the  affectionate  re-g  towed  to  sea  from  N.  York,  on  the  19th,  having  on 


The  ^National  Intelligencer  of  the  1st  ins.t.  contains® 


^ u Wi. Ui  at 

home,  to  wear  the  usual  badges  of  mourning,  and! 
also  similar  orders  to  the  department  of  the  navy,! 
the  navy  stations,  and  the  public  ships  of  war,  which! 
on  receiving  said  order,  will  fire  minute  guns,  in  to-l 


board  as  passengers,  Geo.  W.  Gordon,  esq.  the 
| newly  appointed  consul  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  family. 


ffard  of  an  extended  circle  of  friends  and  acquain 
tances. 

«.  . w . — - -gj  In  the  trying  times  that  preceded,  accompanied, l“The  Raritan  has  a fine  selof  officers  and  a gallant 

..e  ? , , L°  Cla  directions  to  the  deparimenljgand  followed  the  last  war  with  England,  the  subject!  crew  of  450  men.” 

® ,1  ... f”0??  a,n<?  “embers  abroad  or  atj.of  this  brief  notice  was  engaged  in  commerce,  aud^  ~ 

although  exposed  to  its  difficulties  and  perils,  yet  he  " 
passed  through  them  with  a character  distinguished 
for  its  spotless  integrity 
The  moment  at 


Pacific  squadron.  The  Constellation  U.  S.  fri- 
gate, Capt.  Kearney,  United  States,  Com.  Jones. 
nd  Cyane  sloop  of  war,  were  at  Honolulu,  Aug.  10, 
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!Jep'rfhi^of^?drtWf*f0r  t*6  d6Atl h ,of  the  respec-gtra]  rights  forced  the  country  into  thai  war,  found! 
live  cnieis  of  said  departments.  A similar  order  is|him  in  the  command  of  a large  and  well  disciplined | 


I The  Constellation  was  to  sail  next  day  for  California, 
hieh  the  outrages  upon  our  neu-'Sjand  thence  for  Valparaiso,  and  home.  Com.  Jones 

intended  to  be  at  Callao  in  December. 

The  Shark  U.  S.  schooner,  was  at  Ariea  in  Oelo- 
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issued  t>y  Commodore  Warrington  as  secretary,  injeorps  of  artillerists— a corps  that  had  been  formed]  her,  the  only  armed  U.  S.  vessel  on  the  coast. 
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A letter  received  by  a gentleman  of  Baltimore, 
dated  Payta,  December  10,1843,  says:  Com.  Dallas, 
who  left  Callao  in  the  U.  S.  store  ship  Ene,  in  Aug. 
in  search  of  Com.  Jones,  has  as  yet  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  meeting  with  him.  A letter  received  from 
Com.  Jones  by  the  American  minister  at  Lima,  states 
that  he  expected  to  stop  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
about  twenty  days,  and  would  make  every  exertion 
to  be  in  Callao  about  the  middle  of  December.  The 
frigate  Constellation , Com.  Kearney,  is  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  and  is  daily  expected  at  Valparaiso 
The  C:/ane  sloop  of  war,  Com.  Stribling.  the  same. 
Ship  Relief,  Lieut.  Com.  Sterctt,  at  Callao,  isexpect- 
e.I  to  sail  soon  for  the  United  States.  Schr.  Shark, 
Lieut.  Com.  Eagle,  at  Paila.  The  Erie,  Lieut.  Com. 
Duke,  expected  at  Callao  daily  with  Com.  Dallas  on 
board.  The  brig  Tweed  of  Baltimore,  is  at  Huan- 
chaco. 

Brazil  Squadron.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Columbia, 
Capt.  Siiubrick,  was  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  1st 
Jan.;  also  sloop  of  war  Warren,  for  the  Pacific,  to 
sail  2d  Jan.;  also,  U.  S.  brig  Chipola,  Lt.  Comd. 
Gardner,  from  Quillimane,  arrived  the  24th  Decem- 
ber, in  74  days — all  well.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Savan- 
nah, sailed  lor  the  Pacific  on  the  26th  Dec.  The  U. 
S.  ship  of  the  line  Columbus  was  daily  expected  from 
Montevideo. 

The  Vamlalia  U.  S.  ship  Capt.  J.  S.  Chauncey,  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola  on  the  4th  inst.  from  Vera  Cruz, 
at  which  port  he  left  the  Vincennes,  Capt.  Buchanan, 
the  26lh  ult.  waiting  for  Waddy  Thompson,  our 
minister  to  Mexico,  expected  in  a few  days.  On  the 
10th  inst.  the  Vandalia  left  Pensacola  again,  for 
Havana. 

The  Bainbridge,  U . S.  brig,  Capt.  MATTisoN,at 
Pensacola,  expected  to  sail  in  a few  days  for  Vera 
Cruz,  via  Tampico. 

Naval  court  martial,  which  has  been  in  session, 
on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk 
has  adjourned,  having  despatched  all  the  business  be- 
fore it. 

fIiOR-Issa. 

Indians.  In  a despatch  some  time  since  Ge- 
neral Worth  says:  -‘As  yet  few  of  the  Indians  have 
manifested  a disposition  to  emigrate,  and  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  to  effect  their  removal  by  coer- 
cion, as  they  are  somewhat  shy  and  distrustful  of  tho 
whites.  All  have  visited  Tampa  except  a few  of  the 
very  aged,  bu!  in  parties  of  ten  to  fifteen  only.  These 
apprehensions,  under  the  policy  pursued,  will  soon 
wear  away;  when,  if  considered  desirable,  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  a favorable  occasion  to  send  off  the 
whole.  Precipitancy  will  occasion  much  and  vexa- 
tious difficulty.  Since  the  pacification  of  August, 
1842,  these  people  have  observed  perfect  good  faith, 
and  strictiy  fulfilled  their  engagements.  Not  an  in- 
stance of  wickedness  towards  the  whites  has  yet  oc- 
curred.” 

SEPTATE  OF  TM  V,  tmiTED  STATES. 

The  election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  ol  Hon.  Henry 
Johnson  (Whig)  from  the  state  of  Louisiana,  in  place 
of  Hon.  Alexander  Porter,  (Whig)  deceased,  enables 
us  to  present  the  following  accurate  and  complete 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  This  body  consists 
at  presentof29  Whigs  and23  Loco-Focos,  as  follows: 

17  Senators  whose  terms  expire  in  1845. 

Whigs — 13 

Vermont — Samuel  S.  Phelps, 

Massachusetts — Rufus  Choate. 

Rhode  Island — John  B.  Francis. 

Connecticut — J.  W.  Huntington. 

New  York — Nat.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey — Wm.  L.  Dayton. 

Delaware — -Richard  H.  Bayard. 

Maryland — Wm.  D Merrick. 

. Virginia — William  C.  Rives. 

Mississippi — John  Henderson. 

Tennessee — Eph.  H.  Foster, 

Indiana — Albert  S.  White. 

Michigan — Augus.  S.  Porter, 

Loco  Focos — 4. 

Maine — John  Fairfield. 

Pennsylvania — Danial  Sturgeon. 

Ohio — Benjaman  Tappan. 

Missouri — I'hos.  H.  Benton. 

18  Senatop.s  whose  terms  exp.ij'e  in  1847. 

Whigs— 12. 

Maine — George  Evans. 

Massachusetts — Isaac  C.  Bates. 

Rhode  Island — James  F.  Simmon3. 

New  Jersey — Jacob  W.  Miller. 

Delaware — Thomas  Clayton. 

Virginia — Wm.  S.  Archer 

North  Carolina— W.  P.  M.angum, 

Georgia— John  M.  Berrien. 

Louisiana — Alexander  Barrow. 

Tennessee — Spencer  Jarnagin. 

Kentucky — Jus.  T.  Morehead. 


Michigan — Wm.  Woodbridge.  . 

Loco  Focos — 6. 

New  Hampshire — Levi  Woodbury. 

South  Carolina — Daniel  E.  Huger. 

Alabama — William  R.  King. 

Mississippi— Robert  J.  Walker. 

Illinois — *James  Semple. 

Arkansas — Wm.  S.  Fulton. 

17  Senators  whose  terms  expire  in  1849. 

Whigs — 4. 

Vermont — William  Upham. 

Maryland — James  A.  Pearce. 

Louisiana — Henry  Johnson. 

Kentucky — J.  J.  Crittenden. 

Loco  Focos— 13. 

New  Hampshire — Chas.  G.  Atherton. 
Conecticut.— John  M.  Niles. 

New  York — Silas  Wright. 

Pennsylvania — James  Buchanan. 

N.  Carolina — W.  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

S.  Carolina — George  McDuffie. 

Georgia— W.  T.  Colquitt. 

Alabama — Arthur  P.  Bagby. 

Ohio — William  Allen. 

Indiana — E.  IT.  Hanncgan. 

Illinois — Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri — *D.  R.  Atcheson. 

Arkansas — A.  II.  Sevier. 

^Appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  will  probably  be 
elected  by  the  Legislature,  if  not,  some  other  loco  will 
be  chosen. 

Recapitulation. 


Whigs. 

Loco. 

Senators  who  go  out  in  1845 

13 

4 

“ “ in  1847 

12 

6 

“ “ iu  1849 

4 

13 

Total, 

29 

23 

To  secure  a majority  in  the  Senate  when  Mr,  Cla^y 
comes  in  as  Prsideent,  in  March,  1845,  as  only  16 
whigs  then  hold  over,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whigs 
must  carry  a majority  in  the  Legislature  of  10  States, 
which  will  give  them  26  Senators,  (including  those 
who  hold  over,)  and  leave  party  questions  to  be  set- 
tled by  ttie  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President.  The 
locofooos  have  already  gained  two  Stales  from  us, 
via:  Mississippi  and  Michigan,  and  will  confidently 
expect  to  carry  New  York  by  their  present  large  ma- 
jority in  the  State  Senate,  which  will  probably  con- 
trol the  joint  ballot  in  the  Legislature,  unless  we 
carry  the  city  next  fall,  as  we  must.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whigs  have  chances  to  gain  Senators  in 
Maine,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  We  urge  upon  our 
friends  in  all  of  the  States  where  the  U.  S.  Senators 
are  to  be  elected  this  year  and  next,  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  carry  their  Legislatures.  [N.  Y.Jimerican. 

AMERICAN' 

We  noticed  some  months  ago  the  completion  of  a 
large  and  very  powerful  Locomotive  Steam  Engine, 
constructed  by  our  ingenious  townsman  Mr.  Ross 
Winans  under  an  order  of  the  Russian  Minister,  to  be 
used  on  the  great  Railroad  now  constructing  in  Rus- 
sia between  the  cities  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
This  engine  was  taken  to  Russia  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Winans,  son  of  the  manufacturer,  and  after  various 
trials  exhibitions  in  competition  with  numerous  Lo- 
comotives from  England,  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Win- 
ans’ engine  over  all  others  was  duly  acknowledged, — 
This  gratifying  result,  we  are  pleased  in  being  able 
to  state,  enabled  Mr.  Thomas  Winans,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  the  firm  of  Eastvvielc  & 
Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  to  secure  the  contract  of 
furnishing  Locomotives  and  burthen  cars  for  the  use 
of  the  road.  This  contract  is  the  largest  of  the  kind 
ever  made  in  the  world,  and  was  secured  by  these 
gentlemen  in  competition  with  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain. 
The  number  of  Locomotives  to  be  built  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  with  tenders  for  each;  and  the  number 
of  burthen  cars  is  Jive  thousand  three  hundred,  togeth- 
er with  duplicates  of  such  parts  of  the  machinery  as 
may  require  to  be  renewed.  Thirty  locomotives 
and  one  hundred  burthen  cars  are  to  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1845;  forty  locomotives  and  one 
hundred  burthen  cars  in  1846;  forty  locomotives  and 
fifteen  hundred  burthen  cars  in  1847,  and  the  balancs, 
42  locomotives  and  3600  burthen  cars,  in  1848.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  machinery  here  contracted  for  will 
be  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  A pretty  cor- 
rect idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  contract 
when  we  state  that  the  whole  number  of  locomotives 
owned  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  road  is  thirty, 
three  and  the  number  of  burthen  cars,  of  four  and 
eight  wheels,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 

The  Railroad  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
will  be  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  will 
be  a perpetual  monument  of  the  enterprise  ar.d  mu- 
! nificence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  road  is  now 


in  the  course  of  construction  under  the  superinten* 
deuce  of  our  fellow  countryman  Major  George  W. 
Whistler;  and  although  the  Emperor  does  not  hesitate 
to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  and  services  of  our 
countrymen,  the  contract  for  the  machinery  to  be  fur- 
nished Messrs.  Winans  & Harrison  expressly  stip- 
ulates that  tho  whole  is  to  be  manufactured  in  Russia, 
for  which  purpose  the  most  extensive  facilities  are 
afforded  them,  and  workshops  being  granted  to  them 
free  of  rent,  the  pay  of  the  workmen  to  be  no  higher 
than  that  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving, and  a judicious  system  of  police  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  government  for  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  the  works.  This  strong  evidence 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  talents  of  our  countrymen, 
and  especially  of  our  young  townsman  cannot  fail  to 
afford  the  highest  gratification. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  to  slate  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  last 
year  ordered  from  Mr.  Ross  Winans  three  powerful 
steam  pile  driving  machines,  which  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  parts  of  .the  great  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  Railroad,  where  the  country  is  marshy. 
These  were  found  to  answer  so  well  that  Mr.  W.  is 
now  constructing  a fourth  one  for  the  same  road. 
We  also  learn  that  the  Russian  Minister  is,  now,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor,  purchasing  tor  Russia  various  agei- 
cultural  implements  of  improved  construction,  be- 
sides other  machinery  that  may  prove  serviceable 
in  the  Prussian  Empire.  [Balt.  American. 


BEIMTIA  OF  THIS  tmiTED  STATES. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  a report  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  by  the  secretary  of  war,  trans- 
mitting an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  militia  in  the 
several  states  and  territories: 


Maine, 

N.  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Vermont, 

R.  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

N,  Carolina, 

S.  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
Michigan, 
Florida,. 
Wisconsin, 
Iowa, 


Infantry.  Cav’ry 
39,256  1,456 
26,898  838 
84,031  207 
20,154  590 
14,246  45 

41,422  1,192 
161,291  3,51Q 
33,664  1,754 
225,153  5,039 
8,232  266 

41,952  2,594 
103,480  8,633 
65,069  528 

47,142  2,663 
56.426  886 

43,604 
13,034 
810 
71,252 
81,817  1,053 


. Art’ry  Rifl’n  Ag’gte 
2,028  1,925  44,665 


1,953 

1,539 

826. 

665- 

2,303 

7,062 

1,925 


834 

2,345 


29,689 

86,611 

23,915 

14,956 

46,993 


2,076 

6,024  180,887 
1,828  39,171 
3,657  13,621  247,530 
188  543  9,229 

678 


583 

156 

15 


856 
59,689 
1,885 
47,050 
827 
5,223 
No  return. 


Dis.  Columbia,  1,188 


1,640  678  46,865 

4,569  116,732 

714  66,311 

943  2,007  52,755 

57,342 

145  44,332 

774  844  14,2)8 

36,084 

- 7 1 952 

516.  2,714  8o’515 

180,258 

2,714  53,913 

15  33.  83,234 

59,689 

143  2,028 

47,050 

827 

— 5,223 

36  1,249 


48,732  1,784  680 


1,347,385  35,131  31,968  37,425  1,749,082 

Military  Academy.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
from  a return  made  to  the  house,  in  regard  to  the 
military  academy: 

No.  of  students  admitted  since  the  establishment  of 


the  academy,  2 441 

No.  graduated,  1,237 

“ resigned  after  5.  years,  61 

“ declined  receiving  command,  6 

“ resigned  after  serving  more  than  5 years,  323 

“ disbanded,  dropped  or  dismissed,  33 

“ killed  in  service,  11 

“ died  in  service,  147 

‘‘  in  service,  542 


Of  which  list,  there  are  4 colonels,  6 lieutenant 
colonels,  13  majors,  73.,captains,  170  first  lieutenants, 
131  second  lieutenants,  70  brevet  second  lieutenants, 
5 paymasters,  and  1 military  storekeeper. 

Total  expenses  for  materials,  $711,399 

Pay,  subsistence,  &.c,  3,291,900 


$4,002,900 

STATISTICS  OF  TRADE. 

Ship  building  and  internal  commerce  in  th?. 
west.  We  showed  in  our  last  article  upon  this  topic 
that  the  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  Valley- 
exceeded  that  of  the  whole  empire  of  Great  Britain. 
We  now  proceed  to  some  other  facts,  equally  strik- 
ing. 
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1.  Of  ship  building. — 

It  will  be  recollected  that  prior  to  1811  not  a ves- 
sel of  any  kind  navigated  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
and  that  the  Lake  trade  has  only  risen  to  any  consi- 
derable importance  withing  fifteen  years.  It  is  true 
that  some  vessels  were  built  at  Marietta  to  be  fioated 
to  the  sea,  and  that  a schooner  or  sloop  might  occa- 
sionally be  seen  on  the  Lakss:  but  in  fact,  the  com- 
merce both  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Ohio  is  of  recent 
and  rapid  growth.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  ship 
building  on  the  Ohio  river  alone  had  in  the  year  1842 
reached  three  fourths  the  amount  of  the  whole  stale 
ofNew  York  with  all  its  commerce?  This  will  ap- 
pear thus: 

Tonnage  built  in  New  York  in  1842,  20,241  tons. 

Tonnage  built  in  Pittsburg  district  du- 
ring the  same  year.  4,235  tons. 

Tonnage  built  in  Cincinnati  dis’t  5,559 

“ “ Louisville  “ 5,507 


15,401 


Tonnage  built  on  the  Ohio, 

At  this  rate,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  ship 
building  on  tne  Ohio  must  soon  exceed  that  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  But,  what  w ill  appear  more 
singular,  the  tonnage T>f  vessels  built  on  the  Ohio  in 
the  year  1842,  exceeds  that  of  eleven  Atlantic  states 
united, — viz:  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  snd 
Louisiana.  The  state  of  Ohio  is  yet  in  the  begin- 
ning of  its  commerce,  and  its  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage  exceed#  that  of  either  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  or  Georgia — old  states,  with  extensive  sea 
coasts.  These  facts  alone  abandantly  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  navigable  waters  and  harbors  of  the 
west  demand  at  least  a tithe  of  the  attention  and  mo- 
ney which  has  been  so  freely  bestowed  on  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Of  the  annual  increase  of  western  navigation. 

This  may  be  shown  very  nearly  by  reverting  to  the 
official  report  of  the  steamboats  built  in  1842  and  the 
number  worn  out  or  destroyed, 

The  number  built  137 

The  number  worn  out  or  destroyed,  30 

Total  increase  107 

The  above  is  for  the  wh  ole  United  States— but  four 
fifths  of  the  steamboats  built  were  on  J'he  western 
waters;  and  we  have  an  annual  increase  of  more  than 
eighty  steamboats  in  the  west!  that  is,  actual  increase 
after  deducting  all  the  losses. 

But  the  sail  vessels  of  the  Lakes  scarcely  increase 
with  less  rapidity; so  that  the  reader  can  see  at  once 
what  an  immense  commercial  marine  is  rising  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west. 


a definite  -answer  to  Mr.  Upshur  that  caused  the  re- 
port to  tee  circulated  in  Washington  that  our  govern- 
ment declined  to  negotiate  for  the  annexation.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Raymond  arrived  here;  received 
instructions  from  the  president,  directing  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  to  withdraw  all  propositions  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  unless  there  were 
a certainly  that  it  could  be  effected;  alleging  as  his 
reasons  for  this  course  that  if  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceeded, England  would  withdraw  her  valuable  servi- 
ces. That  he  could  not  compromise  the  national 
honor  by  playing  a double  game  with  England  and 
the  United  States,  by  holding  out  offers  to  the  latter 
that  would  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  former. 
What  course  Mr.  Van  Zandt  will  take  upon  the  sub- 
ject we  are  unable  to  conjecture;  but  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  he  will  renew  the  negotiations,  if  he 
receives  assurances  from  Mr.  Upshur  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  the  measure  will  be  effected. 
Whether  there  is  ‘a  certainly'  of  success  cannot  be 
determined  while  it  rests  upon  the  future  conduct  of 
fallible  men.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  adopt- 
ed decisive  measures.  We  understand  that  a circu- 
lar has  been  addressed  by  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  congress  to  the  members  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  Slates  who  are  friendly  to  Texas,  declaring 
they  believe  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the ‘people 
of  Texas  would  most  cheerfully  be  willing  that  our 
government  should  embrace  any  overtures  from  the 
United  States  having  for  their  object  the  political 
annexation  of  Texas  on  a footing  in  all  respects  equal 
with  the  other  states  of  the  union.’  We  learn  that 
this  circular  has  been  signed  by  eyery  member  of 
congress  except  one;  and  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  presented  to  the  congress 
of  the  United  States.” 

A later  account,  probably  from  the  same  mint,  v as 
published  in  the  same  direction,  which  stated  that 
our  congress  had,  by  a large  majority,  agreed  to  the 
annexation  and  gave  various  particulars!  These  are 
probably  the  coinages  of  some  daring  speculators. 


of  entrances  in  four  ports  of  the  west. 

New  Orleans 

786 

Cleveland, 

300 

Sandusky, 

5 

Detroit 

12 

Total, 

1,103 

This  does  not  include  steamboats  and  yet  amounts 

to  one  tenth  of  all  the  entrances  into  all 

the  ports  ol 

tbe  United  States.  We  shall  have  ctecasian  to  see, 
in  another  article,  that  there  is  a cause  for  this 
the  vast  surplus  products  alreanp  annually  sent  forth 
from  the  stale  of  Ohio,  and  soon  to  be  sent  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  states  alone  are  destined  to  send  forth  more 
surplus  agricultural  produce  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
union?  This  can  be  easily  shown. 

[ Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS, 

The  following  extract  from  a late  Texas  paper,  if 
at  all  correct,  affords  information  which  is  of  deep 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  ap 
prehend  that  there  must  be  a wide  mistake  however 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  states  negotiations  here 
have  progressed  upon  the  subject. 

“Much  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  president  and  of  the  members  o" 
congress  relative  to  the  question  of  annexation.  We 
mentioned  some  weeks  since  that  we  were  confident 
that  the  President  was  secretly,  if  not  openly,  in  fa- 
vor of  this  measure.  We  are  now  happy  to  state 
that  this  opinion  was  correct.  We  learn  that  the 
despatches  lately  sent  to  the  United  States  by  C. 
Raymond,  esq.  related  to  this  subject,  ft  appears 
that  Mr.  Upshur,  the  American  secretary  of  state, 
several  weeks  since,  addressed  a note  to  Mr.  Van 
Zandt,  our  charge  at  Washington,  informing  him  that 
he  desired  to  open  negotiations  with  him  relative  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union.  Mr.  Van 
Zandt,  not  having  received  any  instructions  from  his 
government  relative  to  this  subject,  despatched  Mr. 
Raymond  to  this  country  to  obtain  instructions.  It 
was  probably  the  neglect  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  return 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  packetship  Samuel  Hicks,  reached  Liverpool 
on  the  6th  Jan  ; the  Siddons,  cn  the  16th;  the  Liberty, 
on  the  27th;  the  Columbus  and  the  Eutaw,  on  the 
28th;  the  Ohio  and  the  Ashburton,  on  the  29lh;  the 
Ivononhasset,  on  the  30th;  and  the  Stephen  Whitney, 
on  the  1st  Feb. 

London  papers  allude  to  frequent  interviews  be- 
tween our  minister,  Mr.  Everett,  and  Lord  Stanly, 
of  the  colonial  office,  between  whom  it  is  presumed 
some  negotiations  are  in  progress. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

American  sympathisers  in  Ireland  and  their 
treatment.  Mr.  William  Wallace  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  figured  extensively  in  our  city  a few 
months  since,  as  “the  Kentucky  Poet,”  “the  great 
Western  Orator,”  the  Advocate  of  Temperance,  Re- 
peal, Calhounism,  or  whatever  for  the  moment  pro- 
mised to  pay,  meets  with  poor  success  in  his  attempts 
to  represent  all  America  in  Ireland.  The  Times 
chronicles  a rather  severe  rebuff  which  he  met  from 
O’Connell.  At  a meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association, 
his  appearance  is  thus  described: — 

“After  the  main  business  of  the  day  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  stage  cleared,  a “young  gentle- 
man,” habited  a la  Byron,  and  nourishing  a profu- 
sion of  fair  hair,  “lovely,”  as  the  song  says,  ‘ with 
his  flowing  hair,”  was  ushered  in  with  tbe  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  by  an  appointed  officer  (one  of  the 
“repeal  wardens”)  and  introduced  to  the  meeting  as 
“Mr.  Wallace  of  New  York,  the  repeal  advocate,  and 
the  great  American  orator.” 

After  speaking  for  a few  minutes  in  an  exceeding- 
ly figurative  and  poetic  style,  Mr.  Wallace  observed 
that  “he  was  not  speaking  for  himself;  hewasspeak- 
ing  for  the  repealers  of  New  York  and  .dmeriia."  Ti.is 
aroused  the  “Liberator;”  who  being  at  the  time  upon 
trial  for  sedition,  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to 
disclaim  with  the  utmost  decision  every  thing  like  fo- 
reign interference: 

“Mr.  O’Connell,  rising  suddenly  with  some  irrita- 
tion, said — 1 must  interfere.  Does  this  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  he  has  come  here  as  a delegate? 
(Cries of ‘No,’ from  Mr.  Wallace,  his  friends  arid  the 
meeting.)  Then  he  must  avoid  any  phrase  that 
looks  like  it.” 

“The  chairman  said  that  he  was  about  rising  for 
the  same  purpose  when  he  was  anticipated  by  Mr. 
O’Connell.  He  sat  there  as  chairman  of  a legal  and 
loyal  meeting,  and  he  would  not  retain  his  position  for 
one  moment  if  any  sentiments  inconsistent  with  that 
character  were  uttered  at  it.  (‘Hear,’  and  cheers.) 

“Mr.  O'Connell  therefore  moved,  ‘that  the  thanks 
of  the  association  be  given  to  Mr.  Wallace,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  be  informed  that  the  association  had 


met  for  and  already  transacted  business.  (Cheers,  and 
some  slight  symptoms  of  disapprobation.) 

Mr.  Brennan  said  that  repeal  owed  much  to  Mr. 
Wallace;  that  if  he  had  committed  any  fault  it  was 
through  inadvertence,  and  he  (Mr.  Brennan)  was 
alone  to  blame;  but  if  the  prudence  of  the  Liberator — 
“Mr.  O’Connell  (interrupting). — We  are  not  here 
for  speeches.  That  word  ‘prudence’  decides  it.  I 
insist  upon  my  motion.” 

“The  abashed  Mr.  Wallace  here  made  some  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  O’Connell,  which  was  answered  by  an 
angry  vVb  Sir  V ” 

It  is  not  slated  whether  Mr.  O’Connell  has  become 
scrupulous  about  receiving  repeal  monnj  from  New 
York  or  not — at  all  events  Mr.  Wallace  was  silenced. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  association  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell made  a speech,  of  which  the  following  passage 
may  be  worth  extracting: — 

“The  only  sympton  that  he  disliked  for  his  ovvn 
part  was  that  the  repeal  rent  had  diminished  in  amount. 
He  had  heard  that  many  large  sums  had  been  collect- 
ed in  the  country,  which  the  wardens  were  holding 
back  until  they  saw  how  the  trials  went.  Such  con- 
duct was  not  right.  The  only  effect  dependency  on 
the  trials  should  have  was  to  make  them  more  ardent 
in  their  efforts  for  repeal.  (Cheers.)  Having  begged 
of  the  wardens  to  send  up  their  collections  as  soon 
and  as  fast  as  possible,  Mr.  O’Connell  congra- 
tulated the  country  on  the  peace  and  order  which 
had  been  hitherto  maintained.  He  called  upon  the 
people  never  to  abandon  repeal.  (“Never,  never  ”) 
He  next  adverted  to  the  state  prosecutions,  which 
vvou'd,  he  said,  bring  no  peace,  wealth,  commerce, 
manufactures,  or  prosperity  to  Ireland,  and  launched 
into  a glowing  eulogium  upon  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  counlry  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  bless- 
ings. It  was  pitiful  indeed  he  continued,  to  hear 
such  a country  attacked  by  the  hireling  English  press 
— to  be  told  that  England  was  their  subjugatrix. — 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Subjugatrix  in  their  teeth! 
(Tremendous  cheers.)  They  never  had  been  subdu- 
ed. (Renewed  and  vociferous  cheers  and  shouts  of 
“Nor  ever  will.”)  No — not  if  they  were  peaceful — 
not  if  they  gave  their  enemies  no  opportunity  of  at- 
tempting it,  and  one  outbreak  would  do  that.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Peace  and  order,  and  firmness,  and  determi- 
nation, must  eventually  prevail.  His  voice  should 
he  heard  even  if  it  sighed  through  the  bars  of  a dun- 
geon. (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  call  upon  them  to 
persevere  in  the  course  they  had  begun  so  well,  and 
lie  that  had  never  deceived  them  would  guaranty 
that  peace  and  perseverance  would  bring  the  parlia- 
ment to  College  green.  (Great  applause  for  some 
moments.) 

FRANCE. 

The  chambers,  by  a majority  of  30,  after  a warm 
debate,  decided  to  censure  the  members  who  had 
waited  upon  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  in  London.  The 
members  implicated,  made  their  bow, and  retired. 

PRUSSIA. 

A letter  from  Berlin  slates  that  Prussia  is  about  to 
conclude  a treaty  with  the  United  Stales  of  North 
America,  for  extradition  of  some  classes  of  criminals. 
It  seems  that  a civil  suit,  respecting  the  sale  of  a large 
tract  ofLouisiana,  the  documents  concerning  which 
sale  have  been  sent  from  Louisiana  to  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  has  given  him  occasion  to  ask 
for  legal  measures  against  a German  family  formerly 
residing  in  Louisiana,  but  now  settled  in  Berlin. 
The  request  of  the  Ambassador  has  been  accorded 
to  on  condition  of  reciprocity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
that  the  treaty  will  extend  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union. 


S T A T E S OF  T II  E V N ION. 

Maine.  State  Bonds.  The  treasurer  under  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  has  commenced  purchasing  the 
outstanding  state  bonds  that  fall  due  a year  hence. — 
The  advance  paid  by  him  upon  them  is  2^  per 
cent. 

Banks.  The  January  returns  exhibit  an  increase 
during  the  preceding  six  months  in  the  circulation, 
deposits  and  resources  of  the  banks.  In  the  following 
statement,  the  Thomaston  Bank  and  Bank  of  Bangor 
are  not  included,  no  returns  having  been  made  from 
those  institutions. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock, 

$3,009,000 

Circulation, 

' 1,606,663 

Profits  in  hand 

100,974 

Due  to  other  banks 

65,260 

Deposits, 

1,008,612 

$5,790,509 

RESOURCES. 

Specie, 

$223,769 

Real  Estate, 

262,627 

Bills  of  Maine  Banks, 

101,667 

Bills  of  banks  elsewhere 

38,105 
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Due  from  other  banka 
Discounts,  & c. 


885  Olo 
4,279,331 


$5,790,509 

In  the  six  months  ending  January  1st, 1844,  the  in- 
crease of  circulation  amounte  to  $401,657 

8K“-  1« 

Boston  and  New  York  funds  296  00/ 

Loans  312,985 

The  immediate  liabilities  of  these  banks  amount  to 
$2,513,603;  their  immediate  resources,  to  $4,081,624. 

New  IIamasmire.  Right  of  Petition . A Van  Bu- 
ren  convention  lately  held  in  Sullivan  county,  at 
which  Gov.  Hubbard  presided,  and  which  adopted  re- 
solutions severallv  denouncing  John  P.  Hate  the  New 
Hampshire  representative  in  congress,  for  advocat- 
in'' the  exercise  of  the  21st  rule.  The  resolutions 
were  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Gov.  Hubbard, 
and  were  supported  by  him  in  an  able  speech. 

Massachusetts.  Political— “Democratic  Conven- 
tion.'" At  a meeting  of  the  “democratic”  members 
of  the  legislature,  held  at  the  state  house,  Boston,  Feb 
8th,  1844,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted:  , 

Resolved,  By  the  democratic  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature,  that  we  prefer  for  candidate 
’ for  president  of  the  United  States,  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren.  of  New  York,  and  we  hereby  nominate  him  for 
that  high  and  important  station,  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  democratic  national  convention,  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  in  May  next. 

At  a meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  fourth  con- 
gressional district  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the  7th 
instant,  the  hon.  James  Russell,  of  West  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  a delegate  to  the  national  convention, 
and  the  hon.  Francis  R.  Gourgas,  of  Concord,  as 
substitute.  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  candidate  for  the 
presidency. 


New  York.  Judicial  Aqpoinlment.  Hon.  Samuel 
Beardsley,  one  of  the  representatives  in  congress 
from  Oneida  county,  New  York,  has  been  nominated 
by  the  governor  of  the  state,  to  be  a Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  vice  Hon.  Esek  Cowen,  de- 
ceased, and  has  received  that  appointment. 

Common  Schools  of  the  City.  The  report  of  W. 
L.  Slone,  Superintendent,  of  Common  Schools  in 
this  City  and  county,  to  Col.  Young  the  Stale  super- 
intendant,  sets  forth  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
schools  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  December 
last.  The  returns  from  the  schools  of  the  Public 
School  Society  exhibit  the  following-  result: — 

Pupils  on  register,  Nov.  30th,  1842.  12,216 

Admitted  during  the  year,  25,246 

Discharged  during  the  same  time,  25,790 

Register  number  Nov.  39th,  1343,  21’582 

Average  for  the  year,  16,340 

Whole  number  taught  during  the  year,  35,949 
The  registered  number  is  934  less  than  last  year; 
the  average  attendance  duaing  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year  is  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year,  by  689.  The  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent shows  that  children  are  withdrawn 
from  these  schools  by  their  parents  at  an  age  aver- 
aging but  little  over  eleven  years. 

Of  District  schools  there  have  been  organized  du- 
ring the  year  sixteen,  nine  of  which  have  two  depart- 
ments. The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  has 
been  2,763;  the  number  withdrawn,  3,469;  the  aver- 
age attendance  ha s been  4,121.  It  is  estimated  that 
of  these,  2,500  were  in  attendance  upon  other  schools 
before  these  were  established.  The  Superinten- 
dant  states  that  these  schools  are  well  conducted, 
and  in  general  promise  well. 

In  the  several  corporate  and  charitable  schools  of 
the  city  and  county  which  draw  money  from  the 
school  revenue,  there  are  registered  1716  chilbren, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1435. 


New  Jersey.  Constitutional  convention.  The  bill 
to  authorize  the  assembling  of  a convention  to  re- 
model the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  Jertey, 
was  passed  to  a third  reading  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  that  state.  It  has  already  passed  the 
council. 


Pennsylvania  on  the  Tariff.  An  important  re- 
port was  made  in  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
24th  ult.  by  Mr.  Black,  from  the  select  committee 
to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  governor’s 
message  in  relation  to  a tariff,  and  also  the  resolu- 
tions on  that  subject  introduced  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  session  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

A Harrisburg  correspondent  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
furnishes  the  following  abstract  of  the  report. 

“The  report  commences  by  expressing  the  opinion 


that  the  fears  of  the  executive  were  unfounded  as  to 
the  surrender  of  the  great  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
to  any  system  of  free  trade,  as  few'  if  any  could  be 
found  who  were  willing  to  advocate  such  a system 
under  our  existing  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries.  A tariff  of  duties  so  onerous  as  to  become 
prohibitory  the  report  pointedly  condemns,  as  tend- 
ing to  a total  extinction  of  revenue  from  imposts  and 
a consequent  resort  to  direct  taxation  for  the  support 
of  government.  The  operation  of  a horizontal  or 
uniform  rate  of  duty,  graduated  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government,  is  considered  at  considerable 
length,  and  pronounced  hostile  to  the  coal,  iron,  and 
other  great  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  affording 
insufficient  incidental  protection.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  ftuchanan  is  quoted  in  relation  to  this  branch  of 
the  report.  The  importance  of  the  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  interests  is  illustrated  by 
reference  to  those  of  iron  and  coal;  the  value  of  the 
quantity  produced;  the  amount  imported  and  the  re- 
lative cost  of  producing  the  same  material  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Pennsylvania,  by  which  it  is  shown  that 
a horizontal  duty  of  20  per  cent,  the  minimum  re- 
duction under  the  compromise  act,  would  have 
been  no  adequate  protection  but  would  have  pros- 
trated those  important  interests;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  the  increased  rate  of  duty  by  the  present  act. 
The  position  is  then  assumed,  that  the  true  policy  of 
the  government,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  consists 
in  a revenue  tariff , adequate  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government,  with  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  home  products,  most  sen- 
sibly affected  by  foreign  competition,  thereby  af- 
fording them  reasonable  incidental  protection.  In 
support  of  this  position,  the  opinions  of  a number  of 
our  most  distinguished  men  are  quoted,  showing  a 
great  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  relation  to  it.  As 
to  the  present  tariff,  it  suggests  that  as  some  dulies  are 
higher  than. those  imposed  by  the  act  of  1828,  a pro- 
per modification  should  take  place,  but  in  such  mo- 
dification no  fears  need  be  apprehended  that  the 
great  interests  of  Pennsylvania  will  suffer — their  in- 
trinsic importance  commanding  a sufficient  protec- 
tion. The  principle  of  the  present  tariff  act  is  ap- 
proved, and  it  is  contended  that  w-ithout  such  inciden- 
tal protection  as  it  affords,  the  great  interests  of  Penn 
sylvariia  would  suffer  and  peihaps  be  entirely  des- 
troyed. It  is  shown  by  reference  to  Mr.  Clay’s  opin- 
ions, that  the  tariff  act  of  1823,  is  strongly  condemn- 
ed by  lliose  who  have  been  regarded  as  intimately 
identified  with  the  policy;  all  the  facts,  authorities, 
and  arguments  go  to  sustain  the  policy  of  a discrimi- 
nating tariff,  adapted  to  the  production  of  adequate 
revenue,  and  consequently  affording  reasonable  inci 
dental  protection.  The  report  concludes  with  an 
expression  of  gratification  that  such  great  unanimity 
seems  to  prevail  among  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  both  political  parties  in  relation  to  the  principles 
upon  which  a tariff  should  be  adjusted,  and  to  sustain 
this  position  Mr.  Clay’s  Georgia  letter  is  quoted, 
showing  his  oposition  to  a system  of  high  duties  as 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1828;  and  his  attachment  to 
the  discriminating  system.” 

Tiie  Credit  of  the  State.  In  allusion  to  this 
important  subject,  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  re- 
marks as  follows:  i 

“If  those  libellers  of  our  State,  whether  of  English 
or  American  extraction,  could  hear  the  universal 
anxiety  expressed  by  all  classes  of  citizens  of  our 
good  old  commonwealth,  that  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  redeem  the  faith  of  Pennsylvania,  they  would 
teach  their  lips  to  utter  what  a just  man’s  heart  must 
feel  under  such  circumstances.  And  we  are  right 
proud  to  see  that  the  Legislature  seems  resolved  to 
second  the  wishes  ol  the  public,  bv  making  a determi- 
ned effort  to  restore  the  keystone  State  to  the  elevated 
position  which  she  lost,  only  through  the  bad  man- 
agement of  corrupt  and  reckless  men.  Of  this  we  be- 
lieve there  can  be  no  doubt.” 

Libel  Case.  The  repyesentatives  of  the  late  Charles 
Ogle,  conceiving  his  memory  and  characteras  a repre- 
sentative in  the  26th  congress  as  having  been  shame- 
lully  slandered  by  a late  partizan  publication.,  the  case 
was  brought  before  a judicial  tribunal.  We  see  it 
announced  in  the  Bedford  Inquirer  of  the  9th  ult.  that 
the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  against  George  W. 
Bowman,  for  libel  on  the  late  Charles  Ogle,  tried 
the  preceding  week  at  Somerset,  before  Judge  Black, 
resulted  in  a verdict  of  Guilty.  The  same  paper 
states  that  Governor  Porter  has  subsequently  gran- 
ted a pardon  to  Bowman. 


and  also  to  report  what  amount  of  revenue  may  be 
expected  to  accrue  to  the  state,  from  all  other  sour- 
ces of  income,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  Ihe  pub- 
lic debt.” 

The  treasurer,  in  reply,  states  that  the  amount  of 
interest  now  due  on  the  state  debt,  over  and  above 
the  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  it,  is  $1,129,459  94, 
and  would  require  a tax  of  sixty  cents  and  five  hun- 
dredths on  the  hundred  dollars,  of  the  assessable  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  to  pay  it  at  once. 

But,  remarks  the  treasurer,  “as  the  object  of  the 
order  is  to  let  the  people  o"f  the  state  know,  as  pre- 
cisely as  may  be,  tiie  amount  of  their  indebtedness, 
the  treasurer  feels  himself  called  upon  to  inform 
them,  that  there  remains  due  to  the  state,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  this  debt,  from  the  levies  of 
1841.  ’42,  and  ’43,  the  sum  of  $625,937  70,  which, 
when  paid,  will  reduce  the  debt  to  the  sum  of  $503,- 
522  24;  and  this  is  in  truth  Ihe  amount  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  provided  for,  and  would  be  discharged 
by  a lax  for  one  year  of  twenty-six  cents  and  two 
thirds,  additional  to  the  lax  already  levied. 

“This  disposed  of,  would  leave  the  sum  of  $626,- 
821  16  to  be  annually  raised,  and  a tax  of  thirty- 
three  and  a third  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  of  the 
assessable  property  of  the  state,  would  meet  this  de- 
mand, even  without  aid  from  any  other  of  the  sour- 
ces of  revenue,  which  have  been  or  may  be  provided. 

“The  treasurer  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  all  these  calculations  and  estimates  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  amount  of 
tax  levied  shall  be  punctually  paid  into  the  treasury, 
in  the  year  for  which  it  is  levied  ” 

The  treasurer  regrets  that  he  has  not  yet  been  fur- 
nished by  the  county  authorities  with  the  returns 

which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  him  to 

give  any  estimate  of  revenue,  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  derived  from  other  sources. 


Maryland. — State  debt  and  resources.  A call  was 
moved  by  a reputed  repudiating  member  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  upon  the  state  treasurer  to  “report  as 
soon  as  practicable,  how  many  cents  in  the  hundred 
dollars  il  will  take  to  discharge  or  pay  the  interest 
now  due  on  the  state  debt,  upon  the  assessable  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully 
shewing  to  the  people  of  the  slate  their  indebtedness; 


The  revenue  bill,  reported  by  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means  of  the  house,  and  after  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  some  weeks, fpassed  in  that  body  by  a 
vote,  on  which  parties  were  distinctly  arrayed,  ayes 
44,  nays  35, — passed  the  senate  on  the  28th,  ayes  12, 
nays  8, — Mr.  Townsend,  senator  from  Worcester 
county,  the  only  whig  in  the  negative. 

It  is  believed  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  that  its 
provisions  will  remedy  the  defects  of  the  tax  bill  of 
1841,  and  insure  its  collection  from  all  the  counties. 

Its  measures  for  effecting  this,  are  as  mild  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  seemed  suscept  ible  of.  In  fact,  most 
of  those  who  voted  against  the  bill,  assigned  as  their 
reasons  for  opposing  it,  not  that  it  was  too  rigid,  but 
that  it  was  not  sufficiently  rigid.  Its  provisions  were 
sustained  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  as  being  the  most 
effective  of  its  object  and  least  embarrassing  to  the 
people,  that  could  be  devised,  and  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped,  that  it  may  realize  their  expectations.  A 
happier,  more  emphatic  admonition  to  the  people 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  indebted  state  of  the 
Union,  could  hardly  be  altered,  than  has  just  reach- 
ed us  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Wise  to  his  constituents, 
on  taking  leave  of  them  for  Brazil.  We  have  room 
only  for  the  following  extract,  to  day: 

“The  only  legacy  I have  to  leave  you  on  my  re- 
tirement is  that  which  the  heart  gives — a last  word 
of  parting  advice  and  counsel!  Would  that  1 could 
make  it  precious  and  practical — that  I could  endear 
it  to  you  as  a keepsake,  a memento  of  one  who  has 
tried,  at  least,  Ins  very  best  to  signalize  his  devotion 
to  your  welfare,  and  who  has  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire to  serve  you  most  essentially  by  this  very  last 
act.  What  shall  that  “last  word”  be?  No  selfish- 
ness shall  deface  it — no  party  topic  shall  desecrate 
this  valedictory  to  you,  my  old  constituents  and 
friends.  No!  passionate  it  will  be — piercing  I would 
make  it  as  “a  two-edged  sword” — in  sentiment  ele- 
vated as  the  mountains,  and  sublime  as  your  own  old 
ocean.  I would  have  it  startle  your  attention  and 
strike  every  nerve  and  all  your  feelings — stern,  se- 
vere, and  plain  I utter  it — 

“Tax  yourselves!” 

Ay,  bold  as  the  word  is  in  the  mouth  of  a public 
man,  to  the  ears  of  a suffering,  bruised,  broken  peo- 
ple, harrassed  by  hard  times;  and  though  it  is  uttered 
with  a bleeding  heart  and  a brimful  eye — harsh  as  it 
is,  1 repeat  it — 

“Tax  yourselves!" 

If  I had  an  archangel’s  trump — the  blast  of  which 
could  startle  the  living  of  all  the  world — I would 
snatch  at  it  this  moment  and  sound  it  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  people  of  the  debtor  states,  and  of  the  slates 
which  have  a solitary  poor,  “unwashed and  uncomb- 
ed” child,  untaught  at  a free  school — 

“tax  yourselves!!!” 

For  what? 

1st.  To  pay  your  public  stale  debt. 

2d.  To  educate  your  children — every  child  of  the  Di- 
al common  primary  free  schools  at  stale  charge. 
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That  is  my  legacy  of  advice  to  yonjbefore  I leave  my 
country’s  shores,  to  return,  perhaps,  no  more  forever. 

“Economy  and  taxation.”'1  should  be  the  watchword 
and  reply  of  the  government  and  people  of  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  to  re- 
medy the  evils  of  hard  times. 

The  most  awful  calamity  of  “hard  times”  is  their 
depredation  upon  public  morals.  They  afford  knaves 
the  pretext,  and  force  weak  men  to  dodge,  their  debts. 
They  destroy  confidence  among  those  men  who  are 
honest,  and  thus  increase  their  own  pressure.  But 
men  of  stern  integrity,  high  honor,  and  brave  nerve, 
meetthe  difficulties  of  the  times,  they  look  at  debt  and 
distress  full  in  the  face,  prepare  to  grapple  manfully 
with  them,  and  like  proud  and  heroic  freemen,  with 
brows  erect,  come  off  more  than  conquerors — more 
than  if  covered  with  the  sweat  and  dust  and  blood  of 
a thousand  victory  crowned  battle-fields!  A true,  a 
brave,  and  an  honest  man  rises  with  the  crises  in  his 
own  affairs.  He  reduces  expenditures,  he  sells  every 
unnecessary  possession,  he  parts  with  every  luxury, 
he  saves  every  mite,  he  watches  close,  he  works  hard, 
and  bears  every  privation  until  he  is  free  again,  un- 
til his  honor  is  safe.  And  as  it  is  with  a true,  honest, 
and  brave  man,  so  should  it  be  with  the  state.  In  a 
republic  the  honor  of  the  stale  is  more  precious  far 
than  the  individual  honor  of  every  man  in  it;  and 
every  true  patriot  in  the  state  will  be  more  jealous, 
more  tender  of  the  honor  of  his  state  than  of  his 
own.  He  who  deserts  the  standard  of  state  honor, 
is  the  worst  of  deserters,  the  basest  of  traitors. — 
Bear  taxation,  then;  lay  it  on  heavy  until  every  sti- 
ver of  the  commonwealth’s  debt  is  sunk,  and  every 
morsel  of  public  credit  is  saved.  Look  upon  every 
demagogue  of  whatever  hue  of  party,  who  comes  be- 
fore you  denouncing  taxation  for  the  public  debt,  no 
matter  how  oron  what  imposed,  as  the  deadliest  of  the 
foes  totheslatejdenounce  himas  one  who  would  tempt 
you  to  dishonor.  The  madness  of  party  will  forget 
not  only  state  but  individual  honor;  it  will  seek  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  want  of  wisdom  in  the  mere 
mode  of  taxation.  Punish,  I beseech  you,  the  cul- 
prits, whoever  they  may  be,  who  would  recklessly 
fix  upon  you  indelible  shame  and  disgrace,  for  the 
mere  form's  sake  of  taxation.  Distrust  all  attempts 
to  disturb  the  operations  of  a tax  bill  already  passed. 
Disbelieve  any  set  of  men  who  come  before  you  with 
false  promises  of  freedom  from  taxation.  Listen  only 
lo  those  sincere  friends  who  will  honestly  tell  you 
that  you  must  be  taxed,  how  much  you  ought  to  be 
taxed,  and  who  will  counsel  freely  and  fully  with 
you  Defore  hand  as  to  the  mode  and  subjects  of  tax- 
ation. In  a word,  learn  to  love  taxation  as  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  such  objects  as  those  of 
paying  the  public  debt,  and  of  educating  your  chil- 
dren, rich  and  poor.” 

Congressional  Election — Feb.  14f/i  1844. 

First  District, 

Counties.  Gov.  1841. 

(Whig.)  (V.  Buren.)  W.  V.  B. 

J.  M.S.Causin.  W.W.  Bowie. 


St.  Mary’s 

695 

336 

743  450 

Charles, 

535 

296 

613  430 

Calvert, 

385 

326 

436  353 

Prince  George, 

615 

585 

835  625 

Anne  Arundel, 

781 

695 

1,106  1,364 

Montgomery, 

777 

501 

909  730 

3,776 

2,741 

4,642  3,752 

2,741 

Aggregate  vote 

6,517 

Causin’s  maj. 

1,035 

Washington  county. 
Hagerstown, 
Williamsport, 
Clearspring, 
Cavetown, 
Leitersburg 
Boonsboro, 
Sharpsburg, 

Pleasant  Valley, 
Hancock, 


628 

222 

310 

195 

152 

350 

221 

189 

142 


2,409 

2,282 


2,282 


556  596 
204  259 
279  309 
170  274 
122  158 
316  266 
250  248 
172  49 

128  187 

2.197  2,346 
2,197 


From  the  above"  aggregate  vote  taken  in  1841,  the 
vote  of  Howard  District  must  be  deducted,  which  at 
the  late  election  gave  469  Whig  and  445  V.  B.  votes 
deducting  these  914  votes,  leaves  7,4S0  as  the  agre- 
gate  of  the  district  vote  in  1841,  which  exceeds  the 
vole  of  1844  by  963  votes. 

Second  District. 

Frederick  County.  Gov.  1841. 

(Whig.)  (V.  Buren.)  W.  V.  B. 
F.  Brengle  J.  T.  Mason.. 


Buckeystown, 

175 

156 

207 

179 

Frederick, 

587 

643 

518 

694 

Middletown, 

353 

368 

287 

402 

Creagerstown, 

264 

189 

231 

243 

L berty, 

362 

109 

326 

146 

Jew  Market, 

255 

221 

267 

218 

Woodsborough, 

226 

191 

235 

225 

Fetersville, 

98 

137 

99 

142 

Jefferson, 

98 

99 

104 

84 

! lauver’s 

69 

156 

67 

190 

K nmittsburg 

248 

193 

232 

278 

2,735 

2,462 

2,583  2,789 

2 462 

2,583 

engle’s  maj 

273 

206 

5,894 

Aggregate  vote  11,193 
Whig  maj.  595 
Whig  gain.  970 


5,299 


5,180  5,555 
Aggregate  of  the 
votes  10,735 
V.  B.  maj.  375 


Aggregate  vote  exceeds  the  aggregate  vote  of  1841 
by  458  votes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whig  vote  in  every  ward, 
exceeds  the  whig  vote  of  1841.  The  Van  Buren 
vote  fell  off  in  every  ward  except  the  10th  ward  in 
which  it  is  increased  20  votes.  The  aggregate  vote, 
in  every  ward,  exceeds  the  aggregate  Vote  of  1841. 

Fifth  District. 

Counties  Gov.  1841. 

(Whig.)  (V.  Buren,)  W.  V.  B. 
Dr.  Preston.  A Constable. 
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Sixth  District. 

There  being  no  organized  or  serious  opposition  to 
Thos.  A.  Spence,  the  whig  candidate  in  this  district, 


the  vote  of  course  was  a small  one,  and  a comparison 
with  a previous  vote  shows  but  little;  we  subjoin  it 
however  for  what  it  it  worth. 

Counties.  Gov.  1841. 

(Whig.)  (V.  Buren.)  W.  V.  B. 


T.  A.  Spence. 

Scattering. 

Talbot, 

362 

104 

633 

776 

Dorchester, 

683 

000 

1,142 

816 

Somerset, 

476 

88 

1,134 

802 

Worcester, 

686 

23 

1,284 

69S 

2,207 

215 

4,263  3,092 

Brengle’s  maj. 

127 

149 

Allegany  county. 

Cumberland 

340 

365 

297  359 

Little  Crossings,  82 

76 

78  68 

Frostburg 

186 

129 

161  139 

Fiintstone, 

82 

65 

81  82 

Oldtown, 

46 

70 

73  107 

Armstrong’s  Glades  47 

15 

73  24 

Rinehart’s 

52 

34 

57  37 

Selby ’sport, 

63 

64 

102  89 

15  mile  creek, 

53 

37 

59  72 

Westernport, 

39 

99 

54  112 

972 

950 

1,035  1.089 

950 

1,035 

Brengle’s  maj 

22 

54 

RECAPITULATION. 

Frederick, 

2,735 

2;462 

2,583  2,789 

Washington, 

2,409 

2,282 

2,197  2,336 

Allegany, 

972 

950 

1,035  1,089 

6,116 

5,694 

5,815  6,214 

5,694 

5,815 

Brengle’s  maj 

422 

V.  B.  maj.  399 

V.  B.  maj.  in 

41  399 

Whig  gam 

821 

Third  District. 

Counties. 

Gov.  1841. 

(Whig.)  (V.  Buren.) 

W.  V.  B. 

J.  Wethered. 

S.  Brady. 

Baltimore  Co. 

1,605 

1,406 

1,414  2,318 

Carroll, 

1,140 

943 

1,444  1,618 

Howard  Dist. 

469 

415 

516  593 

Wards  12,  13, 

and  14  1,394 

1,310 

1,185  1,872 

4,608 

4,074 

4,559  6,401 

Whig  maj.  534. 

V.  B.  maj.  1841. 

Aggregate  vote  8,632. 

10,960 

Falling  off' of  the  aggregate  vote  from 

1841  2,278 

Fourth  District. 

Wards. 

Gov.  1841. 

(Whig.)  (V.  Buren.) 

W.  V.  B. 

J. 

P.  Kennedy.  J. 

C.  LeGrand. 

1st 

456 

459 

403  410 

2d 

402 

452 

341  449 

3d 

558 

569 

380  574 

4th 

633 

431 

606  453 

5th 

527 

502 

472  585 

6th 

247 

486 

190  531 

7th 

410 

444 

346  508 

8th 

968 

479 

954  505 

9 th 

429 

628 

331  671 

10th 

547 

374 

488  354 

11th 

707 

475 

669  515 

* '“•o  — i* — •©■  w© ~ ~ 

Whig  majority  1,992  Whig  majority  1,171 

recapitulation. 


1st  dist. 

2d  “ 

3d  “ 

4th  “ 

5th  “ 
aggegates 
of  the  five 
contested 
districts. 
6th  dist 


Whig. 

3,776 

6,116 

4,608 

5,894 

4,229 


V.  B. 
2,741 
5,694 
4,074 
5,299 
4,211 


Aggregate.  W maj. 


6,517 
11,810 
8,682 
J 1.193 
8,440 


1,035 

422 

534 

595 
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24,623  22,042  46,622  2,604 


2,207 


215 


2,422  1,992 


Harford, 

1,176 

974 

1,114  1,160 

Cecil, 

1,255 

1,464 

1,188  1,295 

Kent, 

622 

539 

597  486 

Caroline, 

535 

536 

605  551 

Queen  Anne, 

641 

698 

702  716 

4,229 

4,211 

4,206  4,208 

1844  aggregate  vote  8,440 

1841  aggregate  vote  8,414 

Judicial  Appointment.  John  C ■ Le Grand  Esq., 
(Secretary  of  State)  has  been  nominated  by  the  gov- 
ernor, to  be  associate  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  dis- 
trict, vice  Magruder,  deceased. 

Virginia. — Kanawha  Salines.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  last  Kanawha  Republican: 

“We  have  said  before  that  the  subterranean  won- 
ders of  the  Upper  Kanawha  Valley  were  not  half 
explored,  and  every  day  proves  that  there  are  not 
only  mysteries  but  treasures  of  wealth,  of  which  the 
preceding  generation  had  no  conception.  When,  a 
yearorsoago,  Mr.  Tompkins  turned  the  gas  that 
forced  up  water  under  the  kettles,  to  aid  in  con- 
verting the  brine  into  salt,  thereby  saving  one  half 
the  fuel,  it  was  thought  to  be  a vast  stride  in  the 
march  of  improvement  and  discovery;  but  now 
Messrs.  Warth  and  English,  at  their  new  furnace, 
have  actually  obtained  the  Irishman’s  desideratum 
in  the  proposed  purchase  of  two  stoves — they  save 
all  the  fuel.  The  gas  has  sufficient  power  to  force 
a column  of  water,  three  inches  in  diameter,  from 
the  depth  of  a thousand  feet,  lo  the  height  of  about 
fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  then 
turned  under  the  furnace,  ignited,  and  boils  the  wa- 
ter till  it  is  brought  to  the  state  for  crystallization, 
and  then  conveyed  to  the  cisterns  for  evaporation, 
generates  the  steam  that  passes  through  the  cisterns, 
and  produces  the  heat  that  carries  on  the  process  of 
evaporation.  Thus  350  bushels  of  salt  of  the  first 
quality,  are  made  per  day,  without  one  particle  of 
other  fuel  than  the  gas.  At  these  works  but  one 
cistern  is  yet  erected;  they  are  able  to  use  only  one 
half  of  the  water  that  is  forced  up;  another  is  in  pro- 
gress of  erection;  when  completed,  all  the  water 
will  be  used,  and  seventy  or  eighty  barrels  of  salt 
manufactured  daily,  without  coal,  wood,  or  the  rays 
of  the  sun.” 

The  “Democratic”  State  Convention  met  at 
Richmond  on  the  13th  irist.  Dr.  E.  P.  Scott,  was 
appointed  chairman,  and  Thomas  Ritchie,  esq.,  se- 
cretary, and  John  Lynch,  assistant  secretary. 

The  address,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion as  an  expose oi  the  pRiNciPLEsand  views  of  the 
party,  was  inserted  in  our  last.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  agreed  upon  as  their 
ticket  for 

ELECTORS  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

1st  District — Arthur  Smith  of  Isle  of  Wight. 

2d  do  Thomas  Wallace,  of  Petersburg. 

3d  do  Wm.  O’Goode,  of  Mecklenburg. 

4th  do  Wm.  Daniel,  of  Campbell. 

5th  do  Archibald  Stewart,  of  Patrick. 

6th  do  T.  J.  Randolph,  of  Albermarle. 

7th  do  Wm.  Smith,  of  Fauquier. 

8th  do  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  of  Caroline. 

9th  do  Wm.  H.  Roane,  of  Henrico. 

10th  do  R.obert  J.  Poulson,  of  Accomac. 

11th  do  Henry  Bedinger,  of  Jefferson. 

12th  do  Green  B.  Samuels,  of  Shenandoah. 
13th  do  James  llogc,  of  Pulaski. 

14th  do  Henry  S Kane,  of  Scott. 

15th  do  Robert  A.  Thompson,  of  Kanawha. 
16th  do  Joseph  Johnson,  of  Harrison. 

17th  do  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  of  Marion. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  Gen.  Wm.  F. 
Gordon,  John  S.  Barbour,  Col.  Hopkins,  of  Powhat- 
tan,  Thomas  Wallace,  Mr.  Ploge,  of  Montgomery, 
Major  R.  Pollard,  Arthur  Bernard,  Mr.  Trebl*,  of 
Essex,  Mr.  Braxton  and  John  S.  Caskie.  , 

The  address  of  the  whig  convention  will  be  found 
on  page  7. 
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North  Carolina.  The  rival  candidates  for  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  North  Carolina,  have  address- 
ed letters  to  the  people  of  that  state,  and  they  have 
both  agreed  to  canvass  the  state,  and  stump  it  toge- 
ther. 

Georgia.  The  Historical  society  celebrated  its 
fifth  anniversary  in  Savannah  on  12th.  A procession, 
composed  of  the  members,  various  literary  and  be 
nevolerit  associations,  city  authorities,  members  of 
the  bench  and  bar,  &c.,  moved  off  to  one  of  the  most 
spacious  churches  in  the  city,  under  escort  of  a tine 
military  corps.  The  annual  discourse  was  then  de- 
livered to  a crowded  auditory  of  both  sexes  by  Bishop 
Elliott.  • 

Mississippi.  The  Yazoo  Whig,  states  that  a re- 
solution has  passed  the  Mississippi  legislature,  grant- 
ing permission  to  R.  S.  Graves,  the  absconding 
treasurer,  to  return  to  that  state. 

Grand  Gulf  Bunk.  A bill  has  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  senate,  allowing  the  Grand  Gull 
Bank,  or  its  assignees,  to  sell  their  rail  road  for  the 
notes  of  said  bank,  or  other  liability,  and  giving  the 
purchaser  or  purchasers  the  corporate  privileges  ne- 
cessarv  to  a railroad  company,  and  requiring  them  to 
complete  the  road  within  three  years. 

Retrenchments.  If  we  may  credit  the  statements 
-which  rearh  us,  it  would  appear  that  the  legislature 
of  Mississippi  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  retrench- 
ment with  a most  vigorous  spirit.  A most  thorough 
and  effectual  system  of  economy  appears  to  be  re- 
solved upon.  The  salary  of  the  chancellor  is  re- 
duced from  $4000  to  $2500;  judges  of  the  high  court 
of  errors  ami  appeals  from  $3000  to  $2500;  that  of 
court  judges  from  $3000,  to  $2000;  district  attorney 
from  $1500  to  $750.  The  salary  of  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts  is  reduced  from  $2500  to  $1500;  that 
of  the  treasurer  from  $2000  to  $1500;  and  that  of 
the  secretary  of  state  from  $2000  to  $1200.  The 
office  of  the  reporter  to  the  superior  court  of  chan- 
cery has  been  abolished,  by  which  an  expenditure 
of  $3000  or  more,  is  immediately  cut  off.  The  re- 
ductions amount  to  $8,550. 

Another  bill  is  underway  reducing  the  number  of 
judicial  circuits  from  eleven  to  six,  by  which  $20,000 
will  be  saved.  The  office  of  Topographical  Engi- 
neer, with  a salary  of  $3500,  is  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  fees  of  clerks,  constables,  sheriffs,  and  magis- 
trates, are  to  be  reduced. 

The  entire  retrenchment  thus  proposed  to  be  ef- 
fected, exclusive  of  the  reduction  of  clerk’s  fees,  &c. 
is  $32,050.  " , 

This  is  sufficient,  at  6 per  cent,  to  pay  the  interest 
on  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars. 

Congressional  district  bill.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  senate  of  this  state  to  divide  it  into  four  con- 
gressional districts  was  lo3t  in  the  house  on  the  2d 
ull.  by  a vote  of  48  to  30. 

A Whig  State  convention  assembled  at  Jack- 
son  on  the  5th  ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  at  the  ensu- 
ing election.  The  Hon.  Edward  Turner  was  chosen 
president,  and  George  Winchester,  J.  H.  Williams, 
David  Montgomery,  James  A.Tenlress,  and  A.  Har- 
dy, esqs.  vice  presidents,  John  M.  Duffield  and  Ed- 
ward DonSing,  acting  as  secretaries.  A committee 
of  nine  was  appointed  to  select  six  persons  to  be  sup- 
ported as  electors  for  Mr.  Clay,  who  reported  the 
names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  and  the  report 
was  unanimously  adopted,  to  wit: 

John  J.  Guion,  of  Warren  county, 

Peter  B.  Starke,  of  Lowndes  country, 
Alexander  B.  Bradford,  of  Marshall  county, 

T.  Jones  Stewart,  of  Wilkinson  county, 

Isaac  N.  Davis,  of  Panola  county, 

Henry  Gray,  of  Winston  county. 

The  N.  O.  Tropic  says  “The  ticket  is  a capital  one, 
and  is  composed  of  the  best  and  most  active  whigs  of 
the  state.  The  meeting  was  eloquently  and  ably  ad- 
dressed by  Messrs.  Prentiss,  Shaltuck,  arid  Gray,  and 
the  best  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  deli- 
berations of  the  convention.  The  whigs  desired  to 
have  Messrs.  Prentiss  and  Shaltuck  on  the  ticket,  but 
the  state  of  their  private  affairs  compelled  them  to 
decline. 


Banks. 

Bank  of  Louisiana 
Canal  and  Banking  Co 
City  Bank, 

Louisiana  state  Bank, 
Mechanics’  and  T raders  I 
Union  Bank  of  Louisiana 


Specie.  Cash  Assets 
3,812,206  87  103,099  45 

408,209  65  148,620  59 

774,381  82  452,042  00 
1,007,064  77  27,218  90 

1,398,899  41  351,701  13 
369  875  71  40,793  74 


7,921,338  33  1,189,040  85 
The  following  is  the  condition  of  two  other  banks 
on  the  same  date. 

Circulation.  Deposits.  Specie. 
Ciiizens’ Bank  072,202  93  281,831  00  9,783  53 

Consolt’d  assot’n,  203,035  00  28,539  30  390  89 


877,837  93  310,370  80  10,080  42 
Ciiizens  Bank.  Consolidated  Ass’n. 

Post  notes  matured  $104,305  00  $ 

Coupons,  state  Bonds,  343,234  93  120,500  00 

Banknotes,  104  613  00  85,135  00 


$672,202  93  $205,635  00 

The  remaining  assets  of  the  commercial  Bank,  by 
order  of  the  receiver,  were  offered  at  auction  yester- 
day. Notes  and  judgments  against  various  indivi- 
duals were  sold,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  for  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $260.  Judgments  against  George 
D.  Strong  for  upward  of  $50,000  were  knocked  down 
at  $24.  The  largest  amount  received  for  one  item 
was  $57  for  a note  of  Geo.  Field  for  $200 
Indigo.  The  editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate 
has  been  presented  wi  h a box  of  indigo,  raised  in 
tile  parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Ac- 
companying the  indigo,  the  editor  received  a com- 
munication which  states  that  “the  article  has  been 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  as  being  not  inferior 
to  the  best  Caraccas  indigo,  selling  at  $2  per  pound. 
One  acre  of  ground,  well  cultivated,  in  West  Baton 
Rouge,  will  yield  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds;  that  it 
requires  only  from  July  until  October  for  cultivating 
it,  that  there  is  not  connected  with  it  one-third  of  the 
expense  or  time  that  is  generally  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  He  therefore  intends  in  future 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in 
preference  to  cotton.” 


Onto. — Political  Nominations.  The  whig  state 

convention  assembled  at  Columbus  on  the  22d  ult., 
and  unanimously  nominated  the  hon.  Mordecai  Bart- 
ley a3  the  candidate  of  the  party  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion for  governor.  The  sentiments  of  the  convention 
on  the  subject  of  the  presidency  are  embodied  in  the 
following  resolution,  which  “was  adopted  with  en- 
thusiasm:” 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  whigs  of  Ohio,  admire 
Henry  Clay,  for  his  profound  and  splendid  intellect; 
that  we  respect  him,  for  the  long  and  eminently  labo- 
rious life,  which,  with  all  the  exalted  endowments  of 
nature,  he  has  devoted  to  his  country;  that  we  honor 
him  for  his  zealous  devotion  to  those  political  prin- 
ciples which  our  fathers  of  the  revolution  establish- 
ed and  transmitted  to  us;  and  the  wisdom  of  which 
our  whole  personal  and  rational  experiences  have 
demonstrated;  but  that  we  do  yet  more,  admire,  re- 
spect, honor,  and  love  him,  that  he  is  eminently  the  hon- 
est man  of  this  nation  and  of  this  age. 


Bank  hill.  A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Ohio  to  establish  the 
Bank  of  Ohio.  The  bill  proposes  a capital  of  not 
exceeding  10,000,000  dollars,  to  be  distributed  to 
branches  to  be  fixed  by  a board  of  five  state  commis- 
sioners— not  over  one  1‘000,000  dollars  to  any — nor 
over  500,000  dollars  to  more  than  three  branches 
not  over  300,000  to  more  than  five,  nor  over  200,000 
dollars  to  more  than  six — the  residue  to  branches  of 
not  less  than  100,000  dollars.  The  stock  to  be  paid 
in  gold  and  silver,  5 per  cent  at  subscribing,  25  per 
cent  in  70  days,  and  the  remainder  in  ninety  instal- 
ments till  all  is  paid. 


Indiana. — Coal.  The  purest  bituminous  coal  beds 
in  the  United  States  arc  said  to  be  those  of  Indiana. 
It  is  called  the  “Cannelton  coal,”  and  is  in  high  re- 
pute in  Boston,  to  which  place  a steady  export  trade 
is  kept  up.  Any  quantity  may  be  obtained  on  the 
Ohio  river,  120  miles  from  the  falls,  at  5 cents  a 
bushel. 


Louisiana.  The  condition  of  the  specie  paying 
banks  of  N.  Orleans  on  the  27 lit  ult,  was  as  follows: 


Banks. 

Bank  of  Louisiana 
Canal  and  Banking  Co. 
City  Bank 

Louisiana  State  Bank 


Circulation.  Deposites. 
679,033  50  2,674,502  10 
157,025  00  385,417  06 

278,816  00  492,818  42 

173,310  00  ;Sl0,330  41 


Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Bk  515,590  00  1,352,065  04 
Union  Bank  of  Louisiana  57,300  00  91,037  09 


1,860,034  50  5,806,780  66 


Illinois.  The  Mormons.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era 
says:  “Fro.m  the  publications  in  the  Warsaw  Mes- 
sage we  learn  that  there  is  a most  bitter  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  in  that  part  of  Illinois  against  the  Mor- 
mons. Meetings  have  been  held  at  Carthage  and 
other  places,  for  the  purposeof  organizing  opposi- 
tion to  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  Jo 
Smith,  the  despotism  of  the  Nauvoo  corporation, 
and  the  hostilities  of  the  Mormon  legion.  The 
same  state  of  public  feeling  appears  now  to  exist  in 
Illinois  that  formerly  existed  in  Jackson  county,  and 


in  the  Grand  River  country,  in  this  state.  They 
talk  openly  of  the  extermination  of  the  Mormons  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  their  own  safety.?’ 

The  Quincy  Herald  of  the  9th  ult.  says:  “We  un- 
derstand that  four  wagons  passed  through  this  city 
on  Tuesday  last,  on  their  way  to  the  State  Arsenal, 
at  Alton,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  to  be  used  against  the  Mormons. 
Wc  fear  much  trouble  will  grow  out  of  this  difficul- 
ty sooner  or  later.  We  are  also  informed  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  quarter  has 
been  brought-  to  the  notice  of  Gov.  Ford,  and  we 
would  suggust  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  his  ex- 
cellency to  protect  the  innocent  in  their  lives  and 
property.” 

Missouri — Appointment.  Montgomery  Blair, 

Esq.  of  St.  Louis,  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  court  of 
common  pleas.  Mr.  B.  is  a son  of  the  editor  of  the 
Globe,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  was  U. 
S.  district  attorney  for  Missouri. 

Suicide  of  Gov.  Reynolds.  Governor  Thomas 
Reynolds,  of  Missouri,  committed  suicide  at  Jeffer- 
son city,  on  the  9th  inst.  by  shooting  himself  through 
the  head  with  a pistol.  He  lingered  several  hours 
in  great  agony.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the 
12th  inst.  says  the  governor  had  been  in  bad  health 
for  some  time  past. 

Michigan. — Crimes.  The  Louisville  Journal  says: 
“Adultery  is  now  no  crime  by  the  laws  of  Michigan. 
The  late  loco  legislature  abolished  the  law  against  it. 
The  locos  of  that  state  are  strongly  opposed  to  all 
monopolies,  and  hold  that  no  man  has  a right  to 
monopolise  his  own  wife.” 

Florida.— Claims.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  take  evidence  in  the  Florida  claims,  commenced 
their  session  at  Jacksonville  on  the  18th  ult.  They 
were  to  remain  at  Jacksonville  some  ten  days. 


POLITICAL.— PRESIDENTIAL. 


A NEW  CANDIDATE  IN  THE  FIELD! 

Stand  out  of  the  way — all  small  fry. 

The  application  of  the  “Prophet”  of  the  “Latter 
Day  Saints,”  if  made  to  the  other  candidates  as  was 
made  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  met  in  all  probability  with  no 
greater  countenance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tenor 
of  the  Nauvoo  'Neighbor,'  which  reached  us  by  last 
mail,  in  which,  under  the  caption  “Who  shall  be 
our  next  president?”  the  question  is  discussed  to 
the  extent  of  two  columns,  which  we  have  not  had 
time  to  read,  but  glancing  our  eye  rapidly  over  its 
points,  find  that  “in  the  event  of  either  of  the  pro- 
minent candidates,  Clay  or  Van  Buren,  obtaining  the 
presidency,  we  could  not  be  placed  in  any  better  situ- 
ation.” * * * “Mr.  Clay’s  politics  are 

diametrically  opposed  to  ours.”  * * * * 

“We  have  been  sold  once  in  Missouri,  and  our  liber- 
ties bartered  away  by  political  demagogues,  through 
executive  intrigue,  and  we  wish  not  to  be  betrayed 
again  by  Benton  and  Van  Buren.” 

****** 

“Under  these  circumstances,  whom  shall  we  sup- 
port? General  Joseph  Smith.” 

After  a glowing  eulogium  upon  his  many  admira- 
ble qualities  for  the  station,  the  article  concludes, 

“Whatever  therefore  be  the  opinion  of  other  men, 
our  course  is  marked  out,  and  our  motto  from  hence- 
forth will  be,  General  Joseph  Smith.” 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  WHIG  CONVENTION. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

With  a profound  sense  of  its  importance — a belief 
that  it  involves  our  common,  our  country’s  interest, 
more  deeply  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history, 
we  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  pre- 
sidential election. 

Permit  us,  fellow  citizens,  in  the  outset,  to  exhort 
you  not  to  be  misled  by  mere  party  names, orto  credit, 
upon  bold  assertion  only,  fanciful  and  factitious  paity 
genealogies.  The  advocates  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
will  assume  to  themselves,  exclusively,  the  name  of 
republican,  whilst  they  will  endeavor  to  cast  odium 
upon  the  whigs  by  attaching  to  us  the  name  of  fede- 
ralists! We  entertain  no  such  distrust  of  your  intel- 
ligence or  patriotism,  as  to  fear  that  you  will  decide 
a great  practical  question,  that  of  confiding  the  dear- 
est interests  of  yourselves  and  your  children,  to  any 
party,  upon  the  name  which  they  may  assume,  or  that 
which  they  may  attempt  to  impose  upon  their  adver- 
saries; but  trust  rather  to  your  good  sense  to  weigh 
well  the  principles  and  the  policy,  but  more  especially 
the  past  public  conduct  of  each  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  country — and  to  your  patriotism  to  sustain  that 
whose  ascendancy  you  shall  honestly  believe  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  good. 
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The  whig  address  of  the  last  year  disclosed  fully  and 
explicitly  to  the  country,  the  views  of  the  whig  party 
on  every  leading  measure  of  public  policy,  and 
the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded.  Sustained 
by  dispassionate  reasoning,  and  fortified  by  all  expe- 
rience, the  opinions  advanced  in  that  paper  seem  to 
have  proved  alike  impregnable  to  our  adversaries, 
and  acceptable  to  the  whigs,  and  are  believed  not 
only  to  have  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  and  consoli- 
date the  whig  party,  but  to  have  made  a strong  im- 
pression on  every  candid  inquirer  after  truth.  Re- 
affirming the  doctrines  and  principles  of  that  address, 
and  the  general  reasonings  by  which  they  are  support- 
ad,  as  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  whig  party, 
we  here  refer  and  appeal  to  it,  against  all  miscon- 
ception and  all  missrepresenlation. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves,  now,  mainly  to  such 
observations  connected  with  the  topics  there  dis- 
cussed, as  arc  suggested  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
past  year. 

Charged  with  extravagant  expenditures  of  the 
public  money,  we  point,  for  answer,  to  the  decisive 
fact  disclosed  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  treasury 
department,  that  the  public  expenditures  have  great- 
ly and  constantly  diminished  since  the  whigs  obtain- 
ed the  ascendancy  in  congress — and  that  averaging 
as  they  did,  through  Mr.  Van  Buren’sterm,  upwards 
of  thirty- five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  they 
have  been  reduced  since  that  period  to  an  average  of 
less  than  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  per  annum — 
an  average  saving  in  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
government,  of  more  than  fourteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars! 

Besides  this,  the  principal  fruit  of  the  victory  of 
1840  is  the  tariff  of  ’49.  Foiled  in  our  just  expecta- 
tions of  having  our  currency  placed  on  its  former 
footing — baffled  of  our  hope  (to  use  the  apt  words  of 
General  Jackson)  of  a “just,  safe  and  federal”  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands — dis- 
appointed of  that  moral  and  political  reform  in  the 
principles  of  administering  executive  power  and  dis- 
pensing executive  patronage,  to  effect  which  chiefly 
kindled  our  zeal  and  stimulated  our  exertious  in  that 
memorable  struggle:  the  tariff,  alone,  of  all  the  great 
measures  for  which  we  achieved  that  victory,  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  our  wishes.  Assailed  with  all 
the  characteristic  violence  of  a discomfited  party, 
encountering  strong  opposition  also  from  many  able 
men  who  sincerely  believed  its  effects  would  be  per- 
nicious, it  was  ushered  into  existence  under  thick 
clouds  of  evil  augury,  and  amid  a storm  of  clamors. 
Its  effect,  it  was  said,  would  be  to  reduce  our  already 
insufficient  revenues;  to  raise  the  prices  of  what  we 
imported,  at  least,  to  the  amount  of  the  increased 
duty;  to  crush  the  already  prostrate  south,  and  still 
further  to  cripple  and  impoverish  the  whole  coun- 
try. Strong  as  was  the  confidence  of  its  lriends,  not 
only  that  these  results  would  not  ensue,  but  that  the 
reverse  of  such  anticipations  would  be  realized,  yet 
was  the  measure  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience 
with  much  solicitude, — a solicitude  excited  not  only 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  mea- 
sure itself,  but  also  of  other  important  incidental 
consequences  involved,  in  all  likelihood,  in  its  fail- 
ure, or  success.  That  experience  we  have  now  en- 
joyed,— the  speculative  has  given  place  to  the  prac- 
tical; the  cobwebs  of  sophistry  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  actual  results  of  experience,  and  we  point 
with  a triumph  and  exultation  we  shall  neither  at- 
tempt to  suppress,  nor  disguise,  to  results  so  decisive, 
lhat  they  should  set  controversy  at  rest;  so  clear, 
they  should  satisfy  every  doubt;  and  so  full  of  bless- 
ings to  the  country,  that  they  should  disarm  all  op- 
position. Instead  of  yielding  only  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  millions  of  revenue,  as  predicted  by  its  op- 
ponents, not  less  than  eighteen  millions  have  been 
poured  by  it,  during  the  past  year,  into  the  public 
treasury — an  amount,  it  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
according  very  nearly  with  the  estimates  of  its 
friends,  and  affording,  if  not  a convincing  proof,  at 
least  a strong  corroboration,  both  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  data,  and  the  soundness  of  their  inductions. — 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  eminent  chairman  of 
the  senate  committee  of  finance,  for  stating,  that, 
instead  ef  the  predicted  rise  in  price  of  every  article 
included  in  the  tariff,  to  the  extent  of  the  increased 
duty,  it  is  believed  there  exists  not  even  a single  in- 
stanee  of  any  such  result  having  taken  place;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  almost  every  such  article  is  now  pro- 
curable in  the  market  at  a price  less  than  it  could  be 
bought  for  before  the  tariff  took  effect: — and  the  im- 
portant assertion,  which  if  well  founded  in  its  whole 
extent,  or  even  if  it  approximate  the  truth,  should,  of 
itself,  be  decisive  in  favor  of  the  qualified  and  mode- 
rate tariff  policy  which  we  advocate,  is  entirely  in 
sceordance  with  all  the  information  in  possession  of 
this  convention. 

The  devoted  south,  whose  ruin,  according  fo  the 
sinister  auguries  of  those  who  assumed  to  be  her 
more  peculiar  guardians,  was  to  be  consummated  by 


this  “worst  of  all  tariffs,”  begins  again,  we  rejoice 
to  see,  fo  walk  erect  in  her  strength — to  recover, 
under  its  kindly  and  fostering  influences  from  its  re- 
cent prostration,  and  to  start  again  on  her  accustom  - 
ed and  unrivalled  career  of  successful  industry  and 
enterprize.  The  whole  country  feels  its  vivifying 
influence.  It  has  unlocked  and  given  activity  to 
millions  of  capital  that  had  long  lain  dormant,  or  in 
a state  of  decay,  among  us— by  enabling  the  industry 
of  our  citizens  to  compete,  on  terms  of  some  equality, 
with  the  labor  of  Europe,  it  has  given  employment 
and  content  to  thousands  on  thousands  of  our  citizens 
whom  a previous  unfortunate  policy  had  thrown  out 
of  their  accustomed  and  more  profitable  avocations, 
on  less  productive  employments,  or  yet  worse  on 
courses  of  idleness  and  vice;  and  by  substituting  an 
active  demand,  co-extensive  with  the  new  wants 
and  new  means  thus  brought  into  existence,  where 
before  there  was  none,  for  the  products  of  a thou- 
sand associated  occupations: — for  the  cotton  and  su- 
gar of  the  south,  the  flour  and  beef  of  the  west,  the 
manufacturing  skill  of  the  north,  may  be  justly  said 
to  have  given  a new  impulse  to  every  branch  of 
American  industry,  agricultural, 'commercial, and  me- 
chanical.- 

Thus  complete  has  been  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
mises of  its  friends — thus  signal  the  falsification  of  the 
ill  omened  predictions  of  its  enemies. 

We  might,  we  know,  give  greatly  more  strength 
to  some  of  these  views  by  laying  before  you  the  nu- 
merous facts  which  exist  around  us,  lending  to  sup- 
port them — but  we  are  too  well  aware  how  easy  it 
is  to  mislead,  in  reference  to  a subject  so  vast  and 
various  as  this,  by  the  disingenuous  and  deceptive 
citation  of  isolated  instances,  to  cite  less  than  all; 
and  to  cite  all,  or  even  a considerable  number,  would 
plainly  be  out  of  place  here,  and  loo  much  extend 
and  encumber  this  address.  It  is  a measure  that 
cannot  be  judged  by  special  instances.  In  a work  of 
such  extent,  variety,  and  complication,  it  were  a mi- 
racle if  instances,  to  support  almost  any  position, 
might  not  be  quoted — if  cases  of  error,  too,  did  not 
exist.  But,  with  this  qualification,  we  accept  the 
issue  tendered,  and  go  before  the  country  on  the  tariff 
of  1842,  “in  principle  an  din  detail."  And  we  appeal 
before  an  enlightened  people,  against  the  barren  so- 
phistries and  defeated  predictions  by  which  it  has 
been  assailed,  to  the  abundant  revenues  it  has  fur- 
nished— to  the  lower  prices  of  articles  of  import, — 
to  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  our  government — to 
the  greater  activity  and  better  rewards  of  all  branches 
of  domestic  industry,  and  the  revival,  more  and  more 
distinctly  manifesting  itself,  of  the  general  prosperity, 
which  has  followed  in  its  train — to  demonstrate  its 
wisdom,  and  vindicate  its  title  to  the  grateful  and 
zealous  support  of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  currency  since  we  last  address- 
ed you,  has  undergone  no  change  calculated  to  allay 
anxiety  in  regard  to  it,  or  to  lead  us  to  relax,  in  any 
degree,  our  efforts  to  place  it  on  the  basis  of  the  na- 
tional authority.  The  currency  that  we  want,  is  a 
currency  that  shall  at  once  be  safe,  sound,  fairly  dis- 
tributed, and  of  uniform  value  at  every  point.  Such  a 
one  is  alike  indispensable  to  the  successful  carrying 
on  of  the  business  of  the  country,  to  the  safe  and 
efficient  administration  by  the  government  of  its  fis- 
cal concerns,  and  to  the  performance  by  it  of  its 
constitutional  duty  of  laying  uniform  taxes  on  the 
people.  Our  present  currency  answers,  at  most,  but 
one  of  these  conditions.  It  is  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, convertible  into  specie,  and  hence  may  be 
cpnsidered  sound;  but  it  is  distributed  most  unequal- 
ly, and  is  utterly  unsafe  for  the  future.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  it  rapidly  expanded  beyond  all  limit 
of  prudence:  then  as  suddenly  collapsed.  Jn  both 
expansion  and  contraction,  it  forfeited  its  distinctive 
character  and  value  as  a paper  currency,  now  incon- 
vertible, now  scarce,  if  at  all,  exceeding  dollar  for 
dollar  with  the  specie  in  the  country— bankrupting 
in  the  torturing  process  both  government  and  peo- 
ple. As  panic  has  subsided,  and  confidence  began  to 
return,  bank  paper  has  again  left  its  hiding  places, 
but  in  varying  proportions  at  almost  every  different 
point,  according  as  caprice,  accident  or  supposed  in- 
terest might  seem  to  dictate.  For  there  exists 
no  common  head  to  impart  uniformity  to  its  diffu- 
sion, no  common  or  acknowledged  principle  by  which 
to  regulate  its  amount,  nor  indeed  the  requisite 
knowledge  possessed  by,  or  even  in  reach  of,  most,  if 
any,  of  the  local  banks,  to  guide  them,  on  these  es- 
sential points,  to  a correct  decision.  Hence  we  see 
the  currency,  at  this  time,  tending  in  some  places  to 
redundancy,  in  others,  still  deplorably  insufficient, 
and  scarce  any  where,  perhaps,  holding  its  true  pro- 
portion to  the  means  or  wants  of  the  community.— 
It  is  apparent  that  such  a slate  of  things  is  eminently 
insecure,  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with  that  fair  and 
just  distribution  of  the  currency  which  can  alone 
ensure  to  it  uniformity  of  value  at  every  point,  and 
which,  under  every  artificial  system,  the  people  have 


a right  to  require  shall  be  provided  for,  in  order  Ilia1 
all  may  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  An  institution  in 
which  are  incorporated  the  elements  of  national  cre- 
dit, and  national  authority,  can  alone  answer  all  the 
conditions  of  a good  currency.  Conducting,  as  it 
would,  (not  regulating)  the  foreign  exchanges — re- 
ceiving or  paying  over  such  portion  of  the  precious 
metals  as  might  be  necessary  to  equali'y  the  contin- 
ually fluctuating  balances  of  our  foreign  trade,,,  it 
would,  at  all  times,  know  the  amount  of  specie  in  the 
country,  and  thus  possess  the  easy  and  only  key  t . 
the  regulation  of  a currency  resting  on  a specie  basis. 
That  amount,  like  trade  itself,  of  which  it  is  the  ex- 
ponent, must  be  ever  fluctuating:  but  a paper  cur- 
rency will  be  conceded  to  have  reached  all  desirable 
perfection  v/hen  it  shall  expand  and  contract  only 
within  the  same  proportional  limits  as  an  exclusive 
currency  of  the  precious  metals  must  and  would,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  by  the  natural  and  inevitable 
laws  of  trade;  while  it  is  believed  that  even  this 
evil,  incident  to  all  currency,  may  be  sensibly 
mitigated  by  measures  within  the  reach  of  a skilful 
and  judicious  administration  of  a National  Institu- 
tion. 

Such  an  institution  may,  by  observing  a due  and 
constant  ratio  between  its  circulating  paper  and  its 
specie,  not  only  insure  at  all  times  the  convertibility 
of  its  own  issues,  but  guided  by  an  unerring-  index, 
to  which  it  alone  has  access,  may  with  the  aid  of  its 
branches,  dispersed  at  convenient  points,  by  example, 
and  bv  its  salutary  influence  over  the  local  banks, 
induce  or  compel,  by  timely  and  judicious  measures, 
the  observance  of  a similar  ratio  by  all  the  banks  in 
the  Union;  and  thus  the  whole  circulation,  having 
always  a fixed  and  just  relation  to  the  whole  specie 
of  the  country,  will  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
two  great  requisites  of  a good  currency,  soundness 
and  safely.  Its  notes  being  of  universal  credit  and 
unobstructed  circulation,  the  wants  and  business  of 
every  part  of  the  couhtry  will  naturally  command 
for  it,  its  due  proportion  of  them,  or  some  equivalent 
medium  of  exchange;  thus  affording  that  fair  distri- 
bution of  currency  which  places  every  part  of  the 
community  oh  an  equal  footing  with  every  other 
part,  by  securing  to  the  circulating  medium  every- 
where, another  indispensible  element  of  a good  cur- 
rency, uniformity  of  value.  Possessing,  thus,  all  the 
minor  attributes  of  a good  currency,  and  in  a pre- 
eminent degree  the  qualities  ofsoundness,  safety,  and 
uniformity  of  value,  we  might  justly  expect  the  cur- 
rency furnished  by  such  a system,  to  challenge  the 
high  praise  deservedly  bestowed  on  that  furnished  by 
the  late  bank,  that  of  “the  best  currency  the  world 
ever  saw.” 

Whatever  the  currency  may  consist  of,  fluctuation 
in  the  quantity  of  it  must  be  looked  for.  They  are 
as  inevitable  as  the  alterations  of  good  and  had  sea- 
sons, of  prosperous  and  unfavorable  trade — but  un- 
der a well  regulated  system,  these  fluctuations  may 
be  likened  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  which 
interrupt  not,  nor  interfere  with  its  use  or  value  to 
man:  while,  under  the  present,  they  resemble  ra- 
ther the  changes  of  some  capricious  stream— now 
overflowing  its  banks,  now  exhausted  of  its  waters — 
both  equally  unfitting  it  for  its  appropriate  uses,  and 
alike  defying  human  foresight  or  power  to  guard 
against  or  prevent. 

What  we  have  stated  is  not  theory  blit  fact,  not 
speculation  but  experience.  Both  the  national  banks 
of  which  we  have  had  experience,  dispensed  great 
and  signal  benefits  both  to  the  government  and  the 
people,  far  outweighing  any  evil  they  may  be  justly 
chargeable  with,  while  the  late  bank  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  career,  and  up  to  the  time  when  it  was 
palsied  by  the  rude  and  law-less  touch  of  power,  was 
actually  accomplishing  for  the  country  all  the  good 
which  we  allege  such  an  institution  to  be  capable  of 
producing. 

Throwing  around  it  all  the  guards  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  may  have  suggested — especially 
taking  care  so  to  constitute  it  as  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming either  the  mere  tool  of  the  government,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a weapon  to  he  wielded  against  it, 
o.i  the  other — and  imparting  to  it  the  smallest  amount 
of  power  compatible  with  the  capacity  of  furnishing 
a sound  and  uniform  currency,  and  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  an  efficient  fiscal  agent — we  submit  lhat 
true  policy  imperatively  demands  the  re-establishment 
of  some  form  of  banking  institution  erected  by  the. 
authority  of  the  nation. 

The  proceeds  of  the  stiles  of  the  public  lands  show  a 
progressive  increase,  and,  doubtless,  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  years  to  come.  They  will  speedily 
reach  an  amount  that  would  afford  important  aid  to 
the  crippled  finances  of  the  states,  and  as  it  is  likely 
that  the  revenues  from  customs  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, will  hereafter  be  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  federal  government,  it  is  hoped  the  day  is  not 
distant,  when  an  act  of  lung-deferred  justice  will 
authorise  the  burdensome  state  taxation,  unde 
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which  the  people  now  labor,  to  be  materially  miti- 
gated. You  will  have  seen  with  surprise  anddis-. 
pleasure,  that  the  house  of  delegates,  at  a time  like 
this,  has  again  refused  to  receive  the  quota  of  the 
land  fund  now  distributable,  and  which  has  been  set 
apart,  by  a law  of  congress,  for  this  state.  The  ab- 
surdity of  leaving  the  enjoymenlof  a fund,  which 
must  belong  to  this  slate,  or  to  the  U.  States,  in  the 
hands  of  a third  party,  clearly  having  no  title  to  it — 
when  too,  the  United  Stales,  has  not  only  relinquish- 
ed its  claim  and  tendered  the  money,  but  put  it  be- 
yond its  power,  while  the  law  exists,  to  reclaim  or 
control  it — the  cold  and  wanton  disregard  of  the  pub- 
lic embarrassments  manifested  in  adding  to  these  em- 
barrassments by  new  burdens,  instead  of  using  such 
unexceptionable  means  of  alleviating  them, — the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  the  pretence  of  the  want  of 
right  in  the  state  to  receive  it,  in  the  face  of  a re- 
cent unanimous  resolution  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
that  the  public  lands  “belong  to  the  states” — the  pre- 
posterousness of  representing  as  a bribe  to  the  states 
what  they  claim  as  a right — and  the  affectation  of 
seeming  to  shrink,  as  the  representatives  and  guar- 
dians of  the  virtue  of  the  state,  as  from  the  defile- 
ment of  a bribe,  from  the  acceptance  of  some  few 
thousand  dollars,  while  that  very  nice  and  fastidious 
virtue  sleeps,  in  the  persons  of  those  same  represen- 
tatives, under  the  greater  defilement  of  the  millions 
heretofore  distributed,  received  and  retained  from 
the  self-same  source — cannot,  we  are  sure,  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  the  counlry,  or  fail  to  draw 
down  on  the  3ctors  in  so  unworthy  a farce,  its  just 
displeasure  and  signal  rebuke. 

Such  is  the  present  aspect  of  these  great  practi- 
cal questions  which  concern  the  economia!  policy  of 
the  government;  and  which,  so  far  as  it  has  under- 
gone change,  since  we  last  addressed  you,  is  calcu- 
lated only  to  inspire  us,  with  fresh  zeal  and  incite  us 
to  increased  exertion.  If  such  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  this  class  of  measures,  so  do  we  find  in  the 
occurrences  of  the  year,  fresh  incentives  to  impel  us 
onward,  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  yet  nobler 
measures  and  principles  of  moral  and  political  re- 
form, which  we  deem  no  less  necessary  to  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  than  are  the  former,  to 
their  prosperity: — measures,  designed  to  correct  the 
monarchical  tendencies  of  the  government,  by  li- 
miting the  tenure  of  the  presidential  office  to  one 
term — by  restraining  its  encroachments,  c'orrecting 
its  abuses,  sftd  diminishing  its  influence — the  great 
cardinal  principles,  of  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  a 
sacred  regard  to  the  obligations  of  contracts — the 
first,  the  sole  safeguard  of  public  or  personal  liberty 
— the  last,  the  only  basis  of  public  or  private  faith. 
Disguising  nothing — concealing  nothing — willing  to 
abide  the  public  judgment  on  the  principles  we 
maintain  and  the  measures  we  recommend,  and 
trusting  to  its  candor  and  good  sense  not  to  hold  us 
responsible  for  such  as,  never  advocated  by  us,  the 
unscrupulousness  of  party  warfare  might  seek  to 
fasten  on  us; — and  proclaiming  with  one  voice,  as 
our  candidate  for  the  presidency,  the  truest  expo- 
nent of  those  principles,  their  steadiest  friend,  and 
ablest  champion,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  we 
threw  ourselves  before  the  counlry.  Nor  were  we 
unaware  of  the  factitious  disadvantages  to  which 
this  course  exposed  us;  yet,  strong  in  the  justice  of 
our  cause  and  proud  of  our  illustrious  leader,  we 
braved  fearlessly  all  the  dangers  of  the  position. 
We  knew,  that  for  a time,  all  who  are  not  fully  with 
us,  would  be  arrayed  against  us— that  differences, 
however  slight,  would  wear,  temporarily,  the  sem- 
blance of  opposition — and  would,  pretendedly  at 
least,  be  counted  on,  and  confounded  with,  support 
of  a yet  unnamed  ieaderof  the  adversary  ranks — 
and  a yet  unindicated,  or  at  any  rate,  unspecified 
line  of  public  policy. 

Accordingly  vve  have  witnessed  for  some  time  past, 
a seeming  union  against  us  of  all  who  differed  in  any 
mariner  from  us — differing  the  while,  not  less  widely 
froin  one  another — save  in  the  all-embracing  name 
of  “democrat.”  The  hard-money  democrat  and  the 
paper-money  democrat — the  national  bank  democrat 
and  the  sub-treasury  democrat — the  high  tariff- — low 
tariff,  and  no  tariff  democrat — the  distribution  and 
anti-distribution  democrat — the  abolition  democrat 
and  the  anti-abolition  democrat — the  spoils  demo- 
crat— the  repudiation  democrat,  and  the  honest  de- 
mocrat— all  following,  some  one,  some  more,  some 
all,  of  the  discordant  measures  and  discordant  lead- 
ers of  their  many-coloured  multitude,  according  as 
they  more  or  less  nearly  represented  their  particu- 
lar tenets — all,  for  a time,  seemed  leagued  against 
the  whigs.  It  wasapparent,  however,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  some, 
at  least,  of  those  differences  sprung  from  far  deeper 
sources  than  mere  personal  preferences,  and  were 
fanned  by  some  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  hu- 
man breast.  Accordingly,  time  has  served  but  to 
exasperate  such  differences  into  dissension,  and  con- 


vert dissension  into  incurable  distrust.  And  the  al- 
tercations we  have  so  long  witnessed  between  diffe- 
rent portions  of  the  democratic  party,  founded  as 
they  are  upon  widely  different  views  on  leading 
questions  of  public  policy,  waxing  warmer  and 
warmer  as  the  hour  approached  for  designating  the 
candidate, seem  at  length  to  have  assumed  a charac- 
ter of  mutual  and  irrccnncileable  hostility: — not  that 
the  iron  scourge,  which  the  wbippers-in  of  party 
ever  apply  so  unmercifully  to  men  who  dare  think 
or  act  independently,  will  not  terrify  the  poor-spirit- 
ed into  obedience, — not  that  the  terrors  of  a minori- 
ty, more  frightful  to  the  place-hunter  than  the  stings 
of  conscience,  or  the  shame  of  hypocrisy,  will  not 
freighten  the  petty  traders  in  polities  into  submis- 
sion— not.  that  honest  delusion  may  not  mislead 
others:  But  with  this  large  deduction,  we  are  satis- 
fied the  number  is  considerable  of  firm  and  disinte- 
rested men  through  the  country,  whose  politics  are 
indeed  based  on  principle,  not  on  calculations  of 
profit;  and  who,  iinseduced  by  the  paltry  bribe  of  a 
party  distinction,  or  a party  puff,  as  undeluded  by  the 
“voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,” 
will  not  unsay  in  an  hour,  what  they  have  been  say- 
ing for  years — will  not  deset  t without  the  ceremony 
even  of  leave  taking  their  chosen  leader,  while  sum- 
moning them  to  the  council  board,  and  who  cannot 
desert  him,  embodying  as  he  confessedly  does  the 
principles  by  which  alone  they  profess  to  he  govern- 
ed, without,  at  the  same  time,  deserting  their  princi 
pies  also. 

But  it  is  now  plain,  that  “despite  lamentations 
here  or  elsewhere,”- the  controversy  between  Un- 
democratic aspirants  for  the  presidency,  is  a length 
settled.  Whether  by  intrigue,  or  fair  play,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  managers  have  finally  pre- 
vailed. Though  the  decree  be  not  registered,  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  there  is  no 
doubt,  will  receive  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

We  aro  tempted  to  pause  here,  and  ask  what 
strange  in  infatuation  can  have  possessed  our  appo 
nents  to  provoke  again,  thus  early,  the  public  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Is  he  not  the  same  man 
who  first  attained  to  power  by  the  unworthy  acts  of 
the  courtier  and  the  demagogue,  now  humoring  the 
caprices  of  a then  all-powerful  chief — now  pander- 
ing to  the  passions,  or  addressing  himself  to  the  pre- 
judices, of  the  multitude?  Is  not  the  country  yet 
bleeding  with  wounds  infflicted  by  his  band?  Is  not 
his  name  inseparably  associated,  as  a principal  au 
thor,  with  the  heaviest  calamities,  and  the  direst, 
shames  that  ever  yet  fell  on  us  as  a nation'  Is  it  not  to 
his  presidency  and  his  policy  that  every  man  refers, 
as  the  darkest  hour  of  his  fortunes,  the  deepest 
gloom  of  his  prospects;  and  by  which  thousands  date 
their  ruin,  and  the  desolatenese  of  their  once  happy 
homes?  Was  it  not  he,  a chief  author  of  these  af- 
flictions, who,  disdainfully  repulsed  the  applications 
of  the  people  for  relief,  and  coldly  hade  them  help 
themselves?  When  did  it  happen,  before  his  unfortu- 
nate elevation,  that  an  American  citizen,  amongst 
the  proudest  of  earth,  blushed  to  avow  himself  an 
American?  Was  it  not  for  the  share  he  had  in  bring- 
ing on  his  country  these  calamities,  the  indifference 
which  he  shewed  to  them,  his  unwillingness  or  in- 
compelency  to -afford  a remedy,  and  his  multiform 
acts  of  mal-administration,  that  he  was  driven,  in 
disgrace,  from  the  seat  he  was  as  incapable  as  he 
was  unworthy  to  fill?  Was  ever  ari  issue  on  the  con- 
duct of  a public  man  more  fully  made  up — more 
thoroughly  canvassed, — more  fairly  tried,  or  more 
decisively  settled?  Chafed  by  defeat,  sm  irting  un- 
der so  mortifying  a dismissal,  and  bent  desperately 
on  the  recapture  of  the  spoils,  his  friends  have  de- 
termined that  this  decision  shall  ha  reversed;  reversed  i 
not  for  error  or  misapprehension,  not  fur  subsequent 
illustrious  public  services,  but  reversed  in  atone- 
ment of  the  wrong  done  him,  reversed  for  ‘ fraud 
and  bribery.”  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  people 
shall  be  called  on  to  atone,  as  for  a wrong  done  him, 
to  the  wounded  vanity  of  any  public  officer,  whom 
in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  power,  they  have 
thought  proper  to  discard?  Shall  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple humbly  beg  pardon  of  the  faithless  servant  they 
may  have  chosen  to  dismiss, — re-in  vest  him  with  the 
power  of  a threatened  vengeance,  and  on  their  bend 
ed  knees  crave  forgiveness  and  mercy?  An  election, 
carried  by  140, 00U  majority,  set  down  to  bribery  and 
fraud!  A fouler  libel  on  the  nation — a more  unde- 
served insult  to  the  people  was  never  hazarded.  The 
whole  of  that  great  mass  of  voters,  who  pronounced 
before  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  wait  but  for  the  ap- 
pointed day  to  repel  this  foul  slander  at  the  polls, 
and  thousands  who  before  supported  him  will  resent 
this  idsult  offered  to  their  fellow-countrymen  and  to 
the  cause  of  popular  government  itself,  by  contribut 
ing  to  an  impending  defeat  as  much  more  signal  than 
the  last,  as  that  far  transcended  any  yet  known  to  our 
presidential  contests. 


We  now  enter  upon  a comparison  of  the  princi 
pies  and  public  services  of  Mr.  Clay  and' .Mr.  Van 
Buren,  that  it  may  be  seen  which  of  the  two  lias  ||,0 
strongest,  claim  on  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
country. 

ft  must  ho  brief  and  rapid — ve  trust  it  will  lie 
lair  and  true. 

I Mr.  Clay  stands  before  (lie  country  identified  with 
those  great  measures  the  tariff  and  a national  hank, 
under  which,  and  by  which,  the  United  States  so 
long  sped  , beyond  all  previous  example,  along  her 
(career  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  He  stood  fast 
and  true  by  them,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  that  pros- 
perity, unmoved  by  the  frown  of  the  executive,  or 
by  popular  clamor,  when  thousands  were  swept 
away  by  the  delusions  of  the  moment,  or  the  intimi- 
dations of  power:  and  never  yielding  his  convic- 
tions, yielded  only  his  acquiescence,  as  a good  citi- 
zen, in  the  downfall  of  the  bank  when  decreed  bv 
the  constituted  organs  of  the  public  will;  as  in  1833, 
j he  introduced  his  memorable  compromise  of  the  ta- 
riff controversy,  when  demanded  by  the  no  less  ur- 
gent necessity  of  preserving  the  Union.  The  ma- 
tured results  of  his  experience  and  reflection  are 
j embodied  as  to  the  former,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ten- 
I nessec  Agriculturist  of  August  last',  in  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a tariff  on  which  all  might  rallv,  one, 
“which,  seeking  to  supply  the  treasury  with  an  ade- 
quate revenue  for  an  honest,  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  should  at  the  same  lime, 
incidentally,  by  proper  discrimination,  a fiord  rea- 
sonable protection  tosuch  branches  of  our  domestie 
industry  as  need  it.”  And  as  to  the  latter  in  a bill 
for  establishing  a national  bank  presented  by  him, 
some  years  since,  to  the  senate,  guarded  in  the  most 
careful  and  anxious  manner  against  abuse  and  mis- 
management, and  furnishing  every  possible  facility, 
if  yet  they  should  occur,  to  their  speedy  detection 
and  remedy.  These  exhibit,,  doubtless,  the  princi- 
ples of  public  policy  in  regard  to  those  questions 
whi  li  he.  would  carry  with  him  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government. 

j It  is  a fact,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  discreditable, 

I that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  tariff  opinions  are  still,  after 
j a quarter  of  a century’s  connexion  with  public  life, 
Ian  absolute  enigma.  His  votes  indeed  are  consistent 
I enough;  and  have  been  uniformly  in  favor  of  every 
tariff  on  which  he  voted,  thpse’of  j 8:24  1828,  and 
1 1829,  and  he  is  know  to  have  declared  himself’ also 
jin  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1832,  but  his  professions  are 
mot  only  inconsistent  with  his  voles,  but.  what  is  still 
I more  remarkable,  inconsistent  with  themselves.  He 
has  declared  himself  for  protection  and  against  it, 
janri,  in.his  Indiana  letter.  (Feb’y,  1843.)  referring  to 
his  previously  avowed  opinion,  that,  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  interests,  by  commercial  regula- 
tion, is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  congress, 
avows  himself  in  favor  of  “a  discriminating  tariff 
for  revenue  purposes  only,  and  which  vvi7l  inci- 
dentally PROTECT  AMERICAN  INDUS  PRY.” 

Speaking  through  his  friends  in  New  York,  he  de- 
clares for  a protective  tariff,  discriminating  in  favor 
of  domestic  manufactures.  Through  his  friends  in 
Virginia,  he  declares  that  fairness  and  equality  of 
taxation  require  discrimination  against  the  now  pro- 
tected interests— and  that  “'to  discriminate  iri  their 
favor”  is  “flagrantly  unjust  and  iniquitous.”.  Which 
set  of  his  friends  he  would  betray  in  the  end,  if  ele- 
vated to  power,  we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
but  betray  one  or  the  oilier,  or  b >th,  he  must.  Since 
though  duplicity  may  easily  exist  in  professions,  yet 
the  same  measures  cannot  at  one,  and  at  the  same 
time,  be  both  vetoed  and  approved.  But  we  doubt 
if  the  history  of  public  men  exhibits  so  shameless 
an  instance  of  “paltering  in  a double  sense”  with  a 
question  of  vital  concern  to  a nation,  or  of  large  bo- 
dies of  men,  pretending  to  the  slightest  regard  for 
principle,  supporting  the  same  man,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, as  the  exponent  and  representative  of  princi- 
ples absolutely  inconsistent  and  contradictory. 

On  the  subject  of  a national  bank  alone,  of  the 
public  questions  of  the  day,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  once  a 
petitioner  lor  a 'branch  of  that  institution,  and  never 
; heard  to  breathe  aught  against  it  in  the  season  of  its 
popularity,  at  length  holds  a position  wholly  unequi- 
vocal. Foreseeing  its  inevitable  doom  in  the  wrath  of 
him  whose  ire,  once  raised,  never  yet  knew  “retiring- 
ebb,”  and  who,  for  the  time,  ruled,  as  with  a trident* 
the  tides  of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Van  Buren  hastened’ 
to  throw  himself  on  the  current  then  setting  in  against 
that  institution,  and  proclaimed  “uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  United  Stales  bank.”  b 

The  bank  put  down,  Mr.  Van  Buren  floated  into 
power,  on  “the  belter  currency  ” bubble,  which  how- 
ever, to  Ins  terror  and  surprise,  at  the  next  moment 
burst  under  him.  Cured  thus  suddenly  of  the  “bet- 
ter currency”  delusion;— without  the  moral  courage 
to  recent  ail  error  and  resort  to  the  tried  remedy  of 
a bank;  and  unable  as  things  were, 'to  maintain  the 
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faith,  or  co  duct  the  fiscal  concerns,  of  the  govern- 
ment.— ho  hit  cn  the  sage  and  statesman-like  expedi- 
ent of  having  hard  money  for  the  government,  and 
paper  money  for  the  people — and  ushered  it  before  the 
country,  masked,  however,  and  disguised,  behind  the 
innumerable  provisions  and  enactments  of  his  famous 
sub-treasury  scheme.  He  has  always  seemed  willing 
to  slake  his  fortunes  and  his  statesmanship  on  this 
measure — arid  com  mitt  d,  as  he  is  to  it,  and  against 
all  others,  he  will  doubtless  have  some  right  to  infer, 
in  the  event  of  his  election,  that  it  has  the  sanction 
of  Ihe  country. 

Thus  is  this  scheme,  founded  in  Ihe  grossest  igno- 
rance of  the  first  principles  of  currency — -incongru- 
ous and  immiscible,  save  injuriously  with  any  paper 
system,  of  proved  inefficiency  except  for  evil  with 
its  magnificent. treasury-house  at  YVashinglon,  and  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  subordinate  estab- 
lishments, with  their  vaults  and  safes,  and  bolts  and 
bars,  to  be  erected  all  over  the  country,  at  great  ex- 
pense— its  numerous  sub-treasurers  and  depuly  sub- 
treasurers— its  vast  augmentation  of  the  already 
overgrowing  power  and  patronage  of  the  federal  exe- 
eeutive; — odious,  above  ail,  for  providing  one  cur- 
rency for  the  government  and  another  for  the  people 
— gold  and  silver  for  public  servants,  forsooth,  come 
what  may;  depreciated  paper,  in  seasons  of  adversity, 
or  nothing,  for  the  public  at  large; — thus  is  this  costly, 
cumbrous,  mischievous,  corrupting,  and  odious 
scheme,  for  the  protection  of  the  government  and 
government  officers,  only,  on  the  one  hand,  and  some 
simple,  cheap,  and  safe  national  institution,  designed, 
as  well  for  the  uses  of  the  peop[e  as  of  the  govern  men  nt, 
on  the  other,  submitted  again  to  the  public  decision. 

Mr.  Clay  is  in  favor  of  distributing  among  the 
states,  the  proceed  of  the  public  lands.  Sj  convinc- 
ed was  he  of  its  justice  and  expediency,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  probability  of  impairing  by  it  the 
popularity  lie  then  so  largely  possessed  in  the  new 
stales,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  hazard  that  consequence 
by  presenting  his  celebrated  report  of  1834,  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  measure; — and  so  disinterested,  that  on 
allusion  being  made  to  the  occurrence,  as,  in  that 
view,  unfortunate,  heat  once  said:  l'I  will  never  pre- 
sume that  any  man  will  lose  the  favor  of  the  people 
for  advocating  what  is  clearly  just;  but  if  1 knew 
that  such  would  he  the  case,  I should  not  the  less  al- 
ways support  .vhat  1 thought  to  be  right.” 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  from  his 
often  boasted  concurrence  of  opinion  with  General 
Jackson,  once  held  distribution  to  be  “just,  safe,  and 
federal;”  and  that,  the  national  debt  being  extinguish- 
ed, the  public  lands  “should  cease  to  be  a source  of 
public  revenue.”  But  the  safety  of  advocating  it,  at 
least  to  a man  whose  ambition  never  rose  above  the 
selfish  lust  of  power,  becoming  afterwards  more  than 
problematical,  wc  find  him  against  it,  and  favoring 
graduating  and  pre-emption  schemes,  and  fur  ceding 
the  unentered  public  lands  to  the  now  states  in  which 
they  lie — schemes  devised  in  the  main,  under  various 
disguises  to  buy  up  votes;— and  there,  wherever  that 
may  be,  we  think  we  hazard  little  in  saying,  hi;  may 
be  always  looked  lbr,  in  reference  to  this  important 
question. 

Mr.  Clay,  with  few  professions  on  his  lips,  Iras 
given  constant  proof  in  his  life,  of  that  genuine  re- 
publicanism which  is  shewn  in  unswerving  fidelity 
to  popular  rights,  in  unbending  resistance  to  execu 
live  encroachment.  The  intrepid  tribune  of  the 
people,  he  opposed  himself  to  the  many  acts  of  des- 
potic violence,  and  more  than  monarchial  pretension 
ol  the  iron-willed  president,  to  his  assault  on  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary,  on  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  the  senate,  on  the  just  authority  of  con- 
gress— and,  above  all,  the  high-handed  claim  of 
power,  which  resolving  the  responsibility  of  all  offi- 
cers of  executive  appointment  to  the  laws  and  the 
constitution,  into  the  single  responsibility  of  the  pre- 
sident, would  hold  them  accountable  to  him  aione; 
and  reduce,  by  so  audacious  a pretension,  a large 
body  of  high  ..nd  trusted  public  agents,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves:  and,  again,  in  tiie  closing  scenes  ol 
his  senatorial  life,  we  see  him,  still  defying  the  at- 
tempted dictation  of  the  executive,  and,  planting 
himself  immoveably  on  the  firm  platform  of  consti- 
tutional duty  and  privilege,  successfully  vindicating, 
by  his  latest  public  act,  the  just  independence  and 
authority  of  congress. 

When  ci id  the  Hampden  of  democracy  oppose  him- 
scit  lu  any  act  of  despotic  authority  ? Not  the  impe- 
rial claim  of  tiie  president  to  he  “the  government” 
- — not  his  violent  and  illegal  removal  of  the  deposites 
— not  Ins  attempt  to  dragoon  the  representatives  of 
the  people  into  submission  to  his  sovereign  will,  or 
break  down  judicial  independence — not  his  contemp- 
tuous dismissal  of  brave  and  virtuous  advisers — 
touud,  in  this  flaming  democrat,  this  vaunted  cham- 
pion ol  republicanism,  tiie  least  whisper  uf  opposi- 
tion. But,  on  the  contrary,  still  “bending  the  preg 
limit  hinges  of  the  knee,  where  thrift  might  follow 


fawning” — we  find  him  whispering  in  the  ear  of 
power  tiie  ignoble  and  sycophantic  words  “for  me  it 
is  glory  enough  to  have  served  under  such  a chief?” 
and  even  when  clothed  by  the  popular  voice  with  the 
dignity  and  power  of  president  of  tiie  United  States, 
still,  in  the  meek  and  humble  tones  of  a viceroy, 
pledging  himself  “to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor.” 

As  regards  the  power  of  removal,  Mr.  Clay  gave 
sufficient  evidence  during  his  connection  with  the 
executive  government  of  the  moderation  with  which 
he  would  exercise  it,  and  that  no  man  would  be  pro- 
scribed by  him  merely  for  opinion’s  sake.  But  not 
then  had  been  avowed  or  acted  on,  the  shameless 
principle  of  “rewarding  friends  and  punishing  ene 
mies” — nor  tiie  yet  more  revolting  doctrine,  subse- 
quently promulgated,  that  “to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils” — nor  iiad  the  corrupt  practice,  as  yet  obtain- 
ed, of  compromising  with  public  peculators  for  par- 
ty services.  On  these  false,  vicious,  and  corrupting 
grounds,  many  most  worthy  public  officers  are  known 
to  have  been  removed,  and  many  unworthy  ones  to 
have  been  put  in  their  places.  While,  then,  wc  have 
a right  to  infer  that  Mr.  Clay  would  remove  no  man 
from  office  merely  for  opinion’s  sake,  he*will  doubt- 
less know  how  to  discriminate  between  a just  adhe- 
rence to  that  principle,  and  the  sanctioning  of  injus- 
tice— and  may  well  be  expected,  as  far  as  may  be  in 
his  power,  to  reinstate  worthy  officers  causelessly 
removed,  and  to  remove  unworthy  ones,  without  pity 
or  hesitation,  corruptly  appointed. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  seems  not  only  to  have  fully  re- 
cognized the  principle  of  proscription  for  opinion’s 
sake  established  by  his  predecessor,  but  left  on  reti- 
ring from  the  presidency,  the  foul  and  ineffaceable 
blot  on  his  name  and  administration  of  having,  with 
full  knowledge  of  their  delinquency,  retained  public 
defaulters  in  office  in  consideration  of  active  parti- 
zari  support  When  tiie  people  shall  by  their  voice 
elevate  to  power  one  thus  known  to  convert  the  pa- 
tronage of  Ihe  government  into  a moral  poison  to 
pervert  and  corrupt  the  free  and  honest  exercise  uf 
the  elective  franchise,  they  will,  by  showing  them- 
selves to  be  wanting  in  virtue,  evince,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  free. 

Mr.  Clay,  ever  true  to  tiie  constitution,  has  always 
alike  defended  tiie  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  federal  government.  He  powerfully  vin- 
dicate! the  principles  of  state  rights  in  tiie  case  of 
Missouri,  wlien  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  chosen  state 
rights  candidate,  sought  to  strike  them  to  the  earlh; 
and,  in  a later  case,  was  the  known  defender  of  the 
inviolibiiity  of  tiie  broad  seal  of  the  slate  of  New 
Jersev,  against  the  contempt  offered  it,  and  the  dis- 
honor to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  without  rebuke  from  him,  and  we 
have  a right  to  infer,  with  his  full  concurrence. 

Twice,  when  our  glorious  Union  has  been  placed 
in  imminent  peril — (by  the  Missouri  question  in  1819, 
and  the  tariff  controversy  in  1333,)  rftonaced  with 
dissolution,  amid  strife  and  blood,  to  bury  under  its 
ruins  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  millions,  the 
hopes  of  a world — twice  lias  it  been  the  high  and 
singular  fortune  of  Mr.  Clay — ever  forgetful  of  self, 
thoughtful  but  of  his  country — to  avert  by  his  wise, 
conciliatory  arid  statesmanlike  counsels  tiie  threat- 
ended  convulsion;  and  to  win  lor  himself  a name  on 
ihe  rolls  of  fame,  and  in  the  heart  of  every  true  lo- 
ver of  his  country,  which  tiie  highest  station  cannot 
exalt,  nor  the  humblest  obscure — that  of  saviour  of 
the  Union. 

Where,  in  these  moments  of  his  country’s  need, 
was  Mr.  Van  Buren?  In  vain,  when  the  bailie  rages, 
may  you  look  for  him  in  the  advanced  posts  of  dan- 
ger or  responsibility.  In  vain  may  you  look  for  him 
in  any  great  crisis  of  his  country’s  fortunes,  capable 
of  rising  to  ihe  height  of  the  occasion;  of  assuming 
any  responsible  or  independent  attitude,- — or  playing 
any  part  higher  than  that  of  a party  chief,  still  push- 
ing on  others  into  the  breach,  still  himself  fixing  an 
intent  eye  on  the  “spoils  of  victory.”  So  in  the  in- 
stances referred  to  you  will  find  him  in  the  one  op- 
posing no  open  resistance  to  tiie  course  of  those  pas- 
sions which  seemed  fast  hurrying  tiie  Union  to  a 
bloody  close — and  in  the  other,  allied  to,  and  urging 
on,  the  larger  party  to  the  perpetration  of  a wrong 
fatal  to  the  equality  of  southern  rights,'  and  to  tiie 
practical  balance  of  the  government. 

A friend  of  peace,  Mr.  Clay  has  ever  sought  to 
avert  the  evils  of  war  when  it  might  possibly  be  done 
consistently  with  the  national  honor.  At  Ghent,  he 
successfully  lent  his  wise  and  patriotic  aid  to  bring 
to  a satisfactory  termination  our  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain— ever  opposed  the  hot  and  violent 
counsels  which  since,  at  several  times,  would  have 
embroiled  us  again  vvitli  that  power,  and  may,  in  an 
e>pecial  manlier,  receive  tiie  credit  of  having,  by  his 
pacific  and  conciliatory  but  energetic  interposition, 
at  a more  recent  period,  prevented  a rupture  with 
France. 


But  while  he  thus  appears  a tried  friend  to  peace, 
he  has  none  the  less  shown  himself  on  all  occasions 
vigilant  to  defend  the  public  interests — prompt  to 
protect  the  national  honor.  When,  in  1812,  nego- 
tiation having  been  vainly  exhausted,  these  stood  fa- 
tally compromised  by  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Clay’s  voice  was  heard  among  the  first  to  de- 
clare for  war;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  memora- 
ble conflict  which  ensued,  none  was  oftener,  or  more 
earnestly  raised  to  urge  on  every  measure  that  might 
give  efficiency  to  our  arms,  nor  any  rung  higher  or 
louder  than  his  cheering  on  his  countrymen  to  vic- 
tory. 

We  are  recently  informed,  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  respect  to  the  part 
lie  played  during  the  war  of  1812,  and,  though  little 
known,  that  he  performed  at  that  period  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  public  services.  Doubtless 
the  historian  who  is  to  record  his  exploits  in  that 
war,  will  favor  the  country  also  with  information, 
not  heretofore  made  public,  of  li is  signal  services, 
too,  to  the  cause  of  peace.  We  had  indeed  heard 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
we  know  lie  was  the  supporter  of  Clinton  against 
Madison,  but  always  held  him  as  alike  impotent  and 
unfelt,  both  in  the-  peace  and  war  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  must  be  permitted  still  to  doubt,  as 
well  the  brilliancy  as  the  importance  of  public  ser- 
vices, of  which  the  whole  country  has,  for  a period 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  remained  in  profound  ig- 
norance. 

Conspicuous  among  the  foremost  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  at  home,  few  are  more  distinguished 
lhan  Mr.  Clay  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed by  their  efforts  to  the  spread  of  the  great 
cause  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Through 
him  were  conveyed  tiie  cheering  and  sustaining  sym- 
pathies of  this  great  and  free  people,  to  animate  the 
Greek  and  the  South  American  in  iheir noble  struggle 
to  throw  off  their  oppressors,  and  his  name  is  indisso- 
lubly linked  with  those  of  Sydney  and  Lafayette,  in 
tiie  heart  of  every  votory  of  liberty,  and  will  be 
spoken  of,  with  their’s,  through  all  time,  with  admi- 
ration and  gratitude. 

We  might  ask,  when,  at  home  or  abroad  has  the  name 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  been  heard  in  connection  with 
any  distinguished  service  to  the  great  cause  of  civil 
liberty?  By  what  deed  or  word,  is  lie  lifted,  in  this 
regard,  above  the  common  level?  None  whatever. — 
These  services,  as  those  he  has  rendere4to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  remain  yet  to  be  re- 
corded as  they  are  yet  to  be  performed. 

Such  are  the  men,  such  their  measures,  their  ser- 
vices, and  their  principles,  between  whom  the  coun- 
try will  soon  be  called  on  lo  decide— between  whom 
we  should  rather  say,  the  country  will  soon  be  called 
on  to  pronounce  its  decision — for  that  decision,  we 
entertain  no  doubt,  is  finally  and  unchangeably  made 
up.  The  irresistible  why  phalanx,  of  1840,  we 
firmly  believe,  with  a few  exceptions  too  inconsider- 
able for  notice,  exists  now  unbroken  and  unimpaired 
— steadfast,  undismayed,  and  invincible.  Their  hopes 
crushed,  their  ardor  damped,  their  spirits  broken, 
by  the  grievous  disappointment  they  experienced  in 
the  hour  of  their  late  signal  victory,  numbers  ot  them 
retired  for  a time,  from  contests  where  success  could 
bring  no  relief,  nor  defeat  aggravate  any  grievance. 
Accordingly,  a comparison  ol  the  votes  given  in  elec- 
tions of  every  grade,  and  throughout  the  country, 
up  to  a recent  period,  with  the  presidential  vote  of 
1840,  shews,  almost  in  every  instance,  the  modern 
democratic  party  prevailed  by  no  increased  strength 
of  theirs,  but  by  the  failing  off  of  the  whig  vote.— 
And  there  exists  scarcely  an  instance,  w here  a full 
vote  was  polled,  in  which  tiie  whigs  did  not  triumph. 
Bus  as  graver  questions  began  to  be  involved,  and  the 
probability  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  receiving  the  nom- 
ination of  the  democratic  party  became  more  and 
more  manifest;  as  tiie  period  approached  when  the 
presidential  and  all  other  elections  receive  the  im- 
press of  that  national  policy  which  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  nation  shall  prescribe  as  a duty  to  its  re- 
presentatives to  carry  out,  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
was  again  seen  to  rouse  itself  at  the  call  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  the  call  of  the  country,  and  all  the  for- 
mer zeal  of  the  whigs  to  kindle  with  its  wonted  fires. 
Hence  the  elections  of  the  year  just  passed  assumed 
another  character.  Tennessee  gallantly  led  the  way 
— casting  oil'  indignantly  the  faithless  and  disloyal 
counsellors,  who  lor  a time  paralyzed  her  action,  and 
re-asserting  her  former  distinguished  position  in  the 
whig  ranks — while  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ma- 
ryland in  quick  succession,  were  seen  again  to  rally 
under  the  whig  banner.  And  in  all  tiie  recent  in- 
stances of  elections,  referred  back  to  a new  trial  be- 
fore tiie  people,  tiie  whig  candidates,  it  is  believed 
have  invariably  succeeded,  or  showed  a constant  in- 
crease of  strength. 

Iiencc  vve  repeat  the  expressions  of  our  firm  con- 
viction that  the  old  whig  phalanx  remains,  now,  as 
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in  1840,  undimishcd  and  invincible,  and  is  able,  by 
its  own  independent  strength  to  parrallel  in  1844  the 
victory  of  1810. 

But  indications  from  every  quarter  pour  in  upon 
us,  shew  a great  and  rapid  increase  of  the  whig 
strength,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
our  ranks  will  be  swelled  by  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who,  not  with  us  on  all  points,  have  hereto- 
fore stood  aloof,  or  seemed  to  be  against  us,  but  who 
yet  recoil  from  the  thought,  by  contributing  to  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  replunging  the 
country  into  the  shames  and  corruptions,  the  evils 
and  disasters  of  his  ill-starred  and  most  calamitous 
rule. 

It  was  indeed,  plain  from  the  beginning,  to  all  but 
those  who  would  not  see,  that  the  mere  indication 
of  a decided  preference  for  another,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
being  a candidate,  imported  under  the  circumstances 
not  merely  preference  for  that  other,  but  objection 
or  hostility  to  him;  and  we  see  nothing  in  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren 's  rivals  have  been  adroitly 
maneuvered  out  of  his  way,  to  remove  those  objec 
tions  or  soothe  that  hostility — or  to  weaken  our  con- 
fidence that  thousands  of  the  friends  of  the  disap- 
pointed aspirants  will  stand  aloof,  in  angry  discontent 
for  every  attempt  to  compromise  their  principles; 
or  hopeless  of  seeing  their  favorite  measures  honest- 
ly carried  out  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  give  their  votes 
finally  to  one  whom,  if  they  believe  wrong,  they 
know  to  be  honest,  if  they  believe  mistaken  they 
know  to  be  patriotic. 

And  though  political  managers  may  cry  out  ‘peace, 
peace1—  there  is  no  peace — and  though  party  leaders 
may,  to  secure  ‘the  welfare  and  success  of  the  party,1 
overlook  by  their  acts,  ‘differences,1  which  ‘involve 
and  are  based  upon  important  principles  of  truth  and 
justice,1  and,  which,  they  themselves  declare  “can 
neither  be  overlooked  nor  disregarded  consistently 
with  the  solemn  obligations  ofhonoi  and  patriotism,” 
and  professing  “full  and  thorough  accord  with  theseri- 
timents  and  principles”  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  late  letter, 
may  give  equal  proof  of  consistency  and  statesman- 
ship by  tendering  their  co-opertion  to  a “party,  the 
larger  part  of  which”  do  not,  by  their  own  shewing, 
accord  with  those  sentiments  and  principles,  in  the 
illusory  hope  that  “from  their  intrinsic  force  and  jus- 
tice,” “they  must,”  at  some  future  time,  “become  a 
portion  of  the  common  creed;”  and  under  the  fur- 
ther delusion,  that  the  action  on  “several  occasions” 
pf  a portion  of  their  northern  friends,  “inconsistent 
with  their  opinions”  on  topics  deemed  by  them  “pe- 
culiarly vital  to  the  south,  the  tariff  and  abolition  ques- 
tions,” shall  hereafter  be  fully  “rectified  and  redeem 
ed;”—  the  members  of  that  party  will  neither  be  be- 
wildered by  their  transcendentalism,  nor  betrayed  by 
their  political  Ethics,  into  the  support  of  a man,  who 
whatever  his  professions,  has,  through  all  his  life, 
been  directly  opposed  to  them  by  his  votes,  on  those 
very  questions — the  tariff  and  abolition — which 
these  leaders  themselves  declare  “peculiarly  vital  to 
the  south.” 

We  express  to  you  then,  after  a calm  review  of 
the  whole  gronnd,  our  firm  and  gratifying  conviction 
that  were  the  contest  to  take  place  to-morrow  it 
would  result  in  the  triumphant  election  of  Henry 
Clay; — and  that  causes  are  in  operation,  calculated 
in  our  opinion,  the  longer  it  is  postponed,  but  to  swell 
and  magnify  the  triumph. 

We  have  no  fears  then  for  the  general  result:  but 
we  feel  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  part  Virginia 
shall  play  in  that  great  day  of  deliverance.  Firmly 
persuaded  as  we  are,  that  the  struggle  we  are  now 
engaged  in,  involves  nothing  less  than  a contest  be- 
tween the  principles  of  public  virtue  and  private 
morals — and  public  and  private  corruption — of  regu- 
lated freedom  and  unbridled  license — of  law  and  or- 
der, and  the  observance  of  contracts,  on  the  one 
hand — and  Jacobinical  violence,  anarchy  and  repu- 
diation on  the  other — a just  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution in  its  true  spirit,  and  a faithful  and  fearless 
exercise  of  all,  nor  less  than  all,  the  powers  it  con- 
fers— none  that  it  denies; — and  u truckling,  paltering 
construction  of  it — now  overleaping — now  falling 
short,  of  its  just  limitations,  to  suit  the  caprice  of 
the  hour,  or  catch  the  popular  gale; — between  a gen- 
uine and  a spurious  democracy: — -in  fine,  between 
the  principle  of  demogogism  and  the  spi.iit  of  patri- 
otism, we  cannot  as  Virginians  but  feel  a filial  soli- 
citude for  the  course  Virginia  shall  pursue.  Who 
that  delights  in  her  ancient  renown,  achieved  in  re- 
sisting oppression — that  recalls  her  earlier  glories 
won  in  the  cause  of  public  virtue — who  that  rejoices 
in  her  fame  for  having  presented  to  her  country  a 
long  line  of  presidents  unimpeached  by  one  single 
act  of  encroachment  or  usurpation — untainted  by 
even  the  suspicion  of  corruption — but  feels  deeply 
Ihe  humiliation  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  kissing 
the  rod  of  the  iron-willed  president—  the  yet  worse 
humiliation  of  having  countenanced  the  corruptions 
of  Van  Burenism,  It  was  never,  we  believe,  in  the 


informed  spirit  ofVirgima,  to  have  submitted  to  (lie 
one,  or  in  her  love  of  virtue,  to  have  countenanced 
the  other.  But,' trusting  to  false  guides,  she  was  mis- 
led and  betrayed. 

To  tii is  grateful  task,  then,  of  redeeming  the  state 
and  reseating  her  in  her  accustomed  place  of  honor 
— let  all  and  each  of  us,  in  his  degree,  solemnly  and 
disinterestedly  dedicate  himself.  Let  selfishness  by 
wholly  lost  sight  of  in  love  of  country,  if,  as  has 
been  truly  and  beautfully  said,  there  is  “a  victory  in 
dying  well,  for  one’s  country,”  so  is  defeat  in  the 
country’s  cause  a triumph- — for  to  have  nobly  striven 
gives  title  to  the  laurel,  whether  success  or  failure 
attend  the  effort. 

We  recommend  then , that  every  election,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  be  strongly  contested — eve- 
ry district,  every  county,  every  precinct  thoroughly 
canvassed.  Let  the  whigs  bring  every  where  into 
the  field,  their  worthiest  men — the  ablest  to  instinct 
and  enlighten  the  people.  Armed  in  the  panoply  of 
truth — impelled  only  by  love  of  country,  her  honor, 
and  interest — her  happiness  and  glory — -dedicated  to 
recall  her  strange  gods,  and  a false  worship,  to  the 
ancient  whig  faith  of  a revolutionary  ancestry — the 
sons  of  Virginia  will  go  forth  to  bailie. 

As  the  ignorance,  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the 
Jackson  rule — the  pusillanimity,  profligacy  and  sel- 
fishness of  the  Van  Buren  ascendancy,  have  been 
brought,  by  discussion,  more  and  more  into  the  light 
of  day,  the  further  and  further  has  she  fallen  away 
from  the  error  of  their  advocarv — affording  another 
and  gratifying  proof  Lhat  “error,  indeed,  ceases  to  be 
dangerous  when  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.” — 
The  vast  majority  of  14,651  votes  given  by  Virginia 
to  Jackson  in  1828,  dwindled  to  less  than  1,400  in 
1840.  To  the  same  full  and  free  discussion — the 
sw'ord  and  shield  at  once  of  the  public  liberty,  (and 
first,  be  it  remembered,  fully  evoked  in  its  defence 
by  the  whig  party,)  vve  owe  this  great  and  encour- 
aging change;  and  to  the  same  means,  having  no  ter- 
rors for  the  honest,  but  feared  and  fled  from  by  the 
corrupt,  shall  we  surely  be  indebted,  if  we  Z'-aiously 
employ  them,  for  the  speedy,  complete,  and  glorious 
redemption  of  thecommonweallh. 

No  son  of  hers  who  is  a true  whig,  will  stand  hark 
on  lhat  day  which  is  1o  restore  Virginia  to  her  high 
place  among  her  sisters — again  enlist  her  under  the 
banners  of  the  constitution  and  laws — of  good  govern- 
ment and  true  liberty — and  crown  the  triumph  of 
her  illustrious  son,  from  whom  she  has  been  so  long 
estranged  by  taking  him  back  again  to  her  bosom; — 
but  all,  every  one  will  go  forth  to  assured  victory,  as 
the  watchword  shall  pass  from  hill  top  to  hilltop,  over 
pla in  and  over  valley,  “VIRGINIA  MUS.TBE  RE- 
DEEMED.” 
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SENATE. 

February  22.  Mr.  Wright  presented  a memorial 
from  a large  number  of  merchants  of  New  York, 
asking  the  interference  and  action  of  congress  in  re- 
lation to  the  so  called  commercial  “reciprocity  trea- 
ties.” 

Reduction  of  postage.  Mr.  Merrick,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  post  office  and  post  roads,  reported  a 
bill  to  reduce  postage,  and  to  limit  and  restrict  the 
use  of  the  franking  privilege,  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  report,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed.- — - 
The  amendments  are  not  understood  to  change  the 
rales  originally  proposed  in  the  bill,  but  thy  bill  is 
decidedly  more  liberal  to  the  press.  Editors  are  to 
be  allowed  their  free  exchange  as  usual,  and  all  pa- 
pers free  for  thirty  miles  from  the  town  in  which 
they  are  published. 

Treaty  of  Washington.  Mr.  Archer  submitted  the 
following:  • 

Resolved,  Thai  die  president  of  ihc  United  States  be 
requested!  i!  not  inconsistent  with  his  vi  us  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  communicate  any  correspondence  which 
may  have  taken  place  wish  any  agent  or  agents  of  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  die  imerpre- 
ation  of  the  10: li  article  ot  the  Iroaty  of  August,  18r2. 
known  as  the  Ashburton  treaty,  accompani.  d by  in  for 
illation  of  any  action  which  may  have  occurred  in  exe 
etiiion  of  this  article  on  ihe  part  of  die  authorities  of  die 
United  States. 

Mutineers  of  ihe  Somers.  The  following  resolution, 
offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Tappan,  was  taken  up  for 
consideration: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  n r. \ y he  dirrctct 
to  report  to  the  senale  a copy  of  the  prua.i,.  ings  ot  tin 
court-martial  in  the  case  of  Coplain  Alexander  Slidell 
Mackenze. 

Mr.  Ring  expressed  a few  remarks  against  the  re- 
solution. He  thought  that  congress  should  not  med- 
dle in  the  matter,  and  could  not  set  aside  a decision 
of  a court  martial,  and  lhat  the  responsible  officer 
stood  acquitted  before  the  country. 


| Mr.  Tappan,  said,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which 
.an  authentic  account  of  the  transaction  could  lie 
brought  before  the  public  Public  opinion  was  yet 
to  decide  this  question.  Arc  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  of  no  consequence?  No  one  could  scourge  a 
Roman  citizen  with  impunity,  and  should  American 
citizens  tie  hanged  without  just  cause? 

Mr.  King  made  a few  remarks  in  reply,  and  the 
subject  was  deferred  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Oregon.  The  senate  proceeded  to  consider  tile  re- 
j solution  offered  by  Mr.  Semple,  on  the  8th  of  January 
tilt.,  in  relation  to  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon 
and  requesting  the  president  to  give  notice  to  the 
British  government  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Ihe  United 
States  to  annul  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of 
October  20,  1818,  &c. 

Mr.  Atchison,  of  Mo.,  arose  and  addressed  (lie  se- 
nate in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  A.  said,  the 
views  of  senators  had  rather  led  him  to  despond  of 
any  action  on  this  subject.  Mr.  A.  said  that  it  had 
been  said  that  the  object  of  the  advocates  of  this  re- 
solution was  riot  so  much  to  secuie  possession  of 
Oregon  as  to  plunge  into  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  A.  read  from  remarks  of  Mr.  Archer  inti- 
mating such  a tendency.  (Mr.  Archer  explained,  dis- 
claiming any  discourtesy,  &c.)  Mr.  A.  proceeded 
in  vindication  of  the  motives  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  the  public  might  put  a different  construction 
than  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Archer ) had,  upon  his  own 
remarks.  Why  was  the  motive  tube  imputed  tons  for 
wishing  to  foment  a war  with  Great  Britain?  Would 
not  the  west  suffer  equally  with  every  portion  of  the 
Union  in  the  sacrifices  and  horrors  of  war?  He  did 
not  know  how  it  was  intended  to  apply  the  cliaige 
that  the  west  was  influenced  by  chivalry,  and  bv  a 
derire  to  run  a muck  against  England.  He  had  heard 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  which  the  gentle- 
man had  made  mention  of,  ever  since  he  hail  heard 
any  tiling  of  politics,  but  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  people  of  the  west  were  to  be  considered  on  the 
north  or  south  of  it.  It  was  neither  the  wish  of  the 
west,  nor  was  it  the  object  or  necessary  tendency  of 
this  proposition,  to  promote  a war.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve lhat  we  had  any  thing  to  gain  by  a treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  whether  our  claim  was  just  or  unjust, 
our  title  good  or  bad.  We  had  a recent  example 
before  us  of  the  folly  of  such  an  expectation.  All 
our  treaties  with  Great  Britain  also  on  this  subject 
have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Bv  the  treaty  of 
1818,  vve  yielded  to  Great  Britain,  a right  which  she 
did  not  then  claim,  of  occupying  this  territory  joint- 
ly with  us.  Great  Britain  had  not  jet  set  up  a claim 
to  it,  but  maintained  that  as  it  had  become,  or  was 
unoccupied  it  was  open  to  all  nations.  The  United 
States  insisted  upon  their  title.  The  treaty  of  1827 
extended  indefinitely  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1818,  'out  with  a clause  providing  for  the  termination 
of  the  joint  occupancy  upon  giving  twelve  months’ 
notice.  Either  party  was  at  liberty  to  annul  the 
treaty  by  giving  the  notice  required,  and  in  his  opi- 
nion, this  course  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  can  be  preserved. 
Mr.  A.  next  descanted  upon  the  origin  of  our  rights 
to  the  country,  by  discovery,  by  treaties  with  Spain, 
with  B.ussia,  and  by  settlement.  Mr.  Adams,  when 
secre*nry  of  state,  had  instructed  our  minister  to  ac- 
cept the  51st  degree,  or  at.  most  the  49th,  as  a line 
of  compromise.  The  British  government  had  re- 
jected it  with  scorn  and  contempt.  What  then, 
would  satisfy  them,  it  was  asked.  They  would  take 
8i  degrees  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  river, 
and  leave  to  the  United  States  the  degrees  south’ 
of  it.  Tliis  proposition  was  so  monstrous  that  this 
government,  though  the  most  pacific  of  all  govern- 
ments, rejected  it.  The  American  houses  establish- 
ed tii  ere  in  18-10,  and  extended  in  18!  1 and  1812, 
were  taken  possession  of  by  an  armed  Br  itish  force 
in  1813,  and  the  American  trade  broken  up  between 
that  period  and  1813.  In  the  mean  while,  the  'estab- 
lishments were  restored  to  our  citizens,  but  the  im- 
mense capital  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the 
advantages  of  free  importations  had  enabled  them  to 
make  the  occupation  proposed  to  be  a joint  one  in 
the  treaty,  in  fact  an  exclusive  one  for-ihe  British. 
Mr  A.  next  spoke  of  the  correspondence  of  J 827, 
and  on  the  ineffectual  efforts  that  have  been  made  to. 
get  any  late  correspondence.  Now,  tile  chairman  iff 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  ( Mr.  Archer)  informs 
us  that  England  has  sent  us  a special  ministerto  con- 
clude a treaty  here  on  this  important  subject.  Ho 
( Mr.  Atchison ) could  not  tell  whence  the  senator  had 
derived  the  information,  nor  whether  it  was  to  be 
relied  upon.  And  now  objection  is  started  in  view 
if  tins  supposed  mission  that  any  action  on  our  part 
involves  a departure  from  proper  courtesv.  This 
ibjection  will  not  satisfy  the  people  of  the  Uniteil 
States.  He  could  not  perceive,  moreover,  any  dis- 
courtesy in  our  immediately  acting.  The  argument 
that  that  country  is  a barren  waste,  is  a mere  pre- 
text. The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  established 
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not  only  trading  posts,  but  aNo  military  garrisons, 
with  the  strict,  discipline  of  tiie  British  army.  It  was 
•a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  Great  Britain,  by 
an  act  in  18*21,  had  extended  her  jurisdiction  over 
the  w hole  territory,  and  not  only  over  Oregon,  but 
over  the  whole  western  country,  even  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  This  act  extends  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  provincial  civil  courts,  m all  ci>  il 
and  criminal  cases,  and  takes  cognizance  of  cases 
when  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  <£200.  Jf 
1 he  amount  exceed  that,  the  case  went  to  the  courts 
in  Canada.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  embraced  all 
except  capital  cases,  or  such  as  are  punishable  by 
transportation.  The  latter  were  sent  to  Canada  for 
trial.  There  was  no  exception  in  the  act  in  favor  of 
American  citizens.  How  long  is  th is  to  be  endured? 
Every  step  we  now  take  to  make  good  our  possession, 
is  met  by  a corresponding  resistance  from  Great 
Britain,  who  puts  her  own  construction  on  the  trea- 
ty. Mr.  A.  contends  that  we  have  a right  to  our  own 
construction  also.  A letter  from  a frontier  farmer, 
informs  me  that  were  our  government  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  at  once  over  the  country,  there  would 
soon  be  a train  of  wagons  and  settlers  extending  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon.  j\To 
unanimous  resolution  asserting  our  i ighl  to  l he  coun- 
try is  asked  for.  There  is,  and  would  be,  no  use  m 
that.  In  the  other  boundary  question,  such  a rcso 
lution  was  adopted,  but  the  next  news  was,  the  se- 
nate had  abandoned  the  claim.  11  we  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  ini  > a war  with  E -gland,  not- 
withstanding that  neither  the  object  ot  this  resolu- 
tion is  war,  nor  its  tendency  necessarily  leading  to 
such  a result,  then  lei  it  come.  Mr.  A.  has  an  abi 
ding  reliance  upon  the  deep  sense  of  national  honor, 
and  that  the  people  ol  the  United  States  would  not 
yield  an  inch  of  this  fcrritory,  but  would  sooner  sink 
the  whole  together.  He  believed  this  to  be  the  sen 
tiirient  of  every  other  portion  of  the  Union,  and  he 
knew  it  was  of  the  west.  Unless  some  step  be  ta- 
ken by  our  government,  a contest  between  the  set- 
tlers and  Great  Britain,  would  be  inevitable;  the 
germs  of  collision  already  existed,  and  the  first  blood 
shed , the  first  scalp  taken,  would  carry  the  western 
people  far  over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  the  sake 
of  peace,  therefore,  we  had  better  pass  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Choate,  said,  that  in  asking  a delay  of  this 
subject,  he  was  influenced  by  bis  anxie;y  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  close  examination,  it  was  a 
question  of  such  magnitude,  that  a mistake  in  regard 
it,  might  be  fraught  with  serious  consequences.  He 
thought  the  senate  could  not  pass  tins  resolution  at 
this  time  and  in  this  form.  Its  form  is  not  a joint 
resolution,  but  the  mere  expression  of  opinion  outlie 
part  of  the  senate,  and  is,  moreover,  a mere  legisla- 
tive act,  though  the  senate  is  invested  with  Ihe  pow- 
er of  advising  the  president  in  lls  executive  charac- 
ter. Would  not  a treaty,  seeming  us  the  territory 
in  question,  or  such  an  equivalent  as  we  could  in 
honor  accept  for  il,  be  a highly  desirable  mode  of 
settling  it?  Mr.  C.  desired  a treaty,  and  he  hoped 
none  would  prefer  to  settle  it  by  war.  If  by  chance, 
this  resolution  can  become  an  obstacle  to  the  treaty, 
il  had  better  be  withheld.  It  is  not  so  much  Ihe  re- 
solution, as  the  particular  period  at  which  it  is  urg- 
ed, that  is  objectionable.  Alter  26  years  discussion, 
an  express  minister  arrives  with  instructions  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  ami  Mr.  C.  conceives 
that  this  moment  is  unpropilious  for  action  on  the 
resolution,  and  its  passage  would  seem  discourteous. 
Mr.  C.  had  two  reasons  for  preferring  its  reference 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  First,  that 
that  committee  might  inquire  what  measures  would 
be  necessary  in  case  of  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent convention;  because  if  the  convention  shall  be 
thus  terminated,  there  will  be  then  in  twelve  months 
no  international  understanding,  and  the  American  and 
British  claims,  and  American  and  British  subjects 
will  stand  then  in  that  territory  face  to  face  with 
arms  at  shoulder.  The  British  government  had  put 
her  declaration  on  record,  that  should  we  attempt 
forcibly  to  dispossess  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  she 
would  resist  toe  pioceeding.  She  said  tins  of  her 
hunting  company,  Lur  of  an  agricultural  possession 
and  improvement  of  the  country,  she  had  no  more 
idea  than  of  a colony  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s  at 
Loudon.  We  stand  this  day  virtually  therefore  on 
the  brink  of  actual  warfare,  because  it  is  evident 
that  the  convention  being  at  ari  end,  we  could  not 
suffer  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  or  Hr.  McLaughlin 
and  ins  thousand  liuulers  t>  occupy  that  country  six 
muuliis  longer.  But  when  there  are  advetse  clai- 
mants. blessed  are  those  in  actual  possession.  Col- 
lision between  the  adverse  settlers  would  almost  in. 
evitably  ensue,  a tia  ne  would  be  lighted  up  along  ths 
whole  frontier,  a war  would  exist  on  the  territory, 
and  the  two  .govern  cents  would  become  gradual)^ 
iivolvel.  It  was  o t this  ground  that  Mr.  Gallaij,, 
opposed  the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  convention,  an  ^ 


that,  therefore,  now  he  (Mr.  C.)  also  opposed  it. — 
The  agents  of  England  had  declared  that  10  guns 
would  command  the  Columbia  river,  and  that  river 
would  command  the  whole  territory.  Pass  this  re- 
solution therefore,  and  England  will  at  once  buckle 
on  her  armor  and  make  preparation.  It  would  be 
like  putting  fire  to  a train  leading  to  a magazine  of 
a man-of-war,  and  then  lying  down  to  rest  on  its 
j deck.  But,  Mr.  C.  said,  this  resolution  should  be  sent 
! to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  also,  that  they 
j might  be  instructed  to  enquire  whether  it  was  on  the 
i whole  expedient  to  terminate  the  convention  at  ail. 
j He  thought  that  a considerate  delay  is  the  part  of 
j wisdom.  Time  will  be  of  advantage  to  us.  In  twen- 
ty years,  an  agricultural  population  will  ha ve spread  it- 
self over  that  territory,  and  thus  secured  an  entirely 
peaceable  possession,  because  the  very  pursuit  of 
hunting  will  require  the  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  to  depart.  Unwise  legislation  might  relard 
j this  consummation.  But  by  remaining  quiet,  the 
j laws  of  nature,  the  force  of  destiny  was  already  do- 
ing all  for  us.  To  use  a sublime  Hebraism,  ‘-trie 
I stars  in  their  courses  fought”  for  us.  Had  we  only 
sufficient  grandeur  of  spirit  to  “bide  our  time,”  the 
J great  law  of  growth  and  natural  course  of  emigra- 
tion will  effect  all  for  us.  He  saw  no  course  of  po- 
licy in  England  inclining  to  interpose  any  obstacle; 
amongst  all  her  colonial  enterprizes,  a settlement  of 
Oregon  is  never  thought  of  by  her.  In  1837  she  had 
declared  that  she  had  no  intention  to  colonize  that 
territory.  After  adverting  to  the  general  colonial 
policy  of  England,  Mr.  C.  admitted  that  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were 
great,  but  they  were  great  only  as  against  adverse 
hunters  and  trappers,  and  not  as  against  agricultu- 
rists. Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  did  not 
own  a single  foot.  They  could  not  blend  with  agri- 
culturists. They  were  averse  to  agriculture.  They 
had  22  forts,  6 ships,  and  2 or  3,000  men,  thinly  scat- 
tered over  that  vast  lerritorry.  At  fort  Vancouver, 
they  had.  it  was  true,  a little  spot  under  cultivation, 
some  3,000  acres;  and  another  interesting  fact,  these 
very  agriculturists  there  were  desirous  of  blending 
quietly  with  our  own  settleis  from  the  United 
States.  (Mr.  C.  quoted,  in  proof,  an  extract  of  a 
Letter  from  Dr.  White,  a sub-Indian  agent.)  Tliat 
company  being  a community  of  hunters  must  natu- 
rally melt  away  at  the  advance  of  an  agricultural 
population.  Time  and  peace  will  give  us  Oregon. — 
Time,  that  was  stronger  than  all  things,  Peace,  that 
was  better  than  all  things,  would  put  us  in  possession 
of  it.  It  was  the  course  of  nature,  that  on  this  con- 
tinent, we  must  increase,  and  England  decrease. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  23.  Clicrolcees.  Mr.  Sevier  presented  a 
memorial  from  2,500  Cherokee  Indians,  known  as 
; the  Ridge  treaty  party,  praying  the  payment  of  the 
per  capita  money  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
1835,  but  which  they  never  received,  in  consequence 
of  the  unlawful  expenditure,  by  the  agents  Of  the 
government,  of  the  funds  that  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  that  object.  Mr.  S.  said  he  believed  that 
every  word  they  said  in  the  memorial  was  true,  and 
that  John  Ross  had  expended  the  money  in. keeping 
up  a standing  army  to  preserve  him  on  the  throne. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal-  The  bill  authorising 
the  transfer  of  the  stock  of  the  United  Slates  in  The 
company  on  certain  conditions,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  it  was  only  necessary  to  say  a 
word  in  explanation  of  this  bill.  The  origin  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  was  a nation- 
al enterprise.  The  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
co-operated  in  it,  and  in  1823  the  United  Slates  au- 
thorised a subscription  of  one  million  of  dollars  to 
its  stock.  The  state  of  Maryland  subscribed  naif  a 
million,  and  the  state  of  V trgtriia  two  hundred  and 
iifty  thousand  dollars.  Private  individuals  subscrib- 
ed a few  hundred  thousand  more.  At  that  time  it 
was  considered  that  internal  improvement  was  an  ob- 
ject of  national  policy;  but,  soon  alter,  the  policy 
of  the  government  was  changed,  and  no  more  ap- 
propriations for  internal  improvement  were  made. 
Maryland  was  obliged  to  pursue  the  work  unaided; 
and  site  did  it,  though  perhaps  unwisely  and  indis- 
creetly. She  had  continued  it  until  site  Ind  expend 
ed  seven  millions  and  seven  hundred  arid  fifty-three 
thousand  dollars.  The  cities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia advanced  the  work  the  sum  of  a million  and 
a half  of  dollars;  and,  in  the  end,  one  hundre  I and 
thirty  miles  of  the  canal  were  completed.  There 
were  fifty  miles  left  unfinished,  a portion  of  which 
had  been  commenced.  Some  of  the  most  difficult 
portions  of  the  work,  for  thirty-one  miles,  were  yet 
to  be  executed.  The  sum  required  to  complete  the 
■voile  would  be  about  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  would  render  it  available  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  coal  and  iron  from  Cumberland. 
I’he  work  now  remained  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  stale  of  Maryland  to  proceed 
.vitb  il  and  the  determination  of  the  government  not 


to  aid  it.  The  stock  was  without  any  value  to  any 
of  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  The  proposition  now 
was  that  the  state  of  Maryland  should  go  forward 
and  complete  the  work  and  render  it  valuable.  Ma- 
ryland was  willing  to  undertake  to  complete  the 
work  provided  she  could  obtain  the  funds.  She  was 
willing  to  borrow  the  funds  on  a pledge  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  whole  work,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  to 
complete  the  work  to  Cumberland,  provided  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  was  transferred  to  her. 
She  could  not  go  on  and  complete  it  when  the  bene- 
fit of  it  would  enure  to  the  United  States;  nor  could 
she  obtain  the  funds  until  the  claims  of  the  United 
Slates  were  released  to  her.  It  was  asked  either 
that  the  government  would  give  the  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  work,  which  they  certainly  would 
not  do,  or  that  they  would  relinquish  a valueless 
slock,  and  thereby  enable  the  state  of  Maryland  to 
do  it.  The  amount  of  stock  held  by  the  government 
was  two  and  a half  n.  i I lions — one  million  that  was 
subscribed  for  by  the  government,  and  a million  and 
a half  which  was  subscribed  for  by  the  cities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  which  was  transferred  to 
the  government  when  the  government  assumed  the 
payment  of  the  Holland  debt  due  by  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  slock  was  of  no  value  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  never  would  be  until  the  work  is  complet- 
ed, and  it  could  never  be  completed  until  this  stork 
was  transferred  to  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  state 
hoped  to  find  means  to  obtain  the  funds  upon  a pledge 
of  the  stock;  but  they  could  not  do  this  until  the 
stock  of  the  United  Slates  vvas  relinquished.  While 
the  government  had  any  claim  on  the  stock  the  mo- 
ney could  not  be  borrowed  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Tappan  made  some  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Porter  said  congress  authorised  the  cilicsof 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  this  -canal.  The  interest  on  the 
loan  was  ninety  thousand  dollars  a year,  and  (his 
burden  the  people  of  the  District  found  to  be  so 
onerous  that  they  could  not  bear  it,  together  with 
taxes  for  other  necessary  purposes.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  1836  congress  passed  a law  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  vvas  to  receive  a 
transfer  of  the  stock  of  the'  cities,  and  he  was  also 
authorised  to  sell  it  in  ten  years,  and  if  there  should 
be  any  excess  over  the  amount  of  the  principal  and 
interest,  it  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  cil  es.  in  sup- 
porting this  bill,  we  do  not  give  the  state  of  Mary* 
land  two  millions  and  a half  of  dollars,  but  we  give 
her  that  which  is  worth  nothing  to  us.  The  stock 
was  not  worth  ten  per  cent.,  if  any  thing.  Should 
the  canal  be  completed  to  Cumberland,  the  coal 
mines  would  render  it  profitable  to  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland. They  could  not  get  the  means  for  complet- 
ing it  unless  they  iiy pothecaled  the  profits  of  the 
work,  and  to  do  this,  it  would  be  requisite  that  the 
government  should  relinquish  its  claim.  The  project 
of  a canal  along  the  Potomac  was  of  early  origin, 
and  vvas  a favorite  measure  with  General  Washing- 
ton. This  enterprise  was  commenced,  however,  on 
too  large  a scale,  in  the  bill  authorising  a subscrip- 
tion to  its  stock  it  was  provided  by  the  government 
that  the  canal  should  be  of  large  dimensions — larger 
than  vvas  necessary  for  any  purpose  except  as  a na- 
tional work,  and  the  government  contemplated  it  as 
national  work. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  it  vvas  very  (rue,  as  vvas  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  it  w as  under  the 
direction  of  congress  that  the  canal  was  made  so 
large  and  so  expensive.  The  object  of  the  govern- 
ment was  at  that  time  to  extend  tliec.anal  to  t lie  Ohio 
river.  A canal  of  thirty  feet  in  width  by  three  in 
depth  would  have  answered  all  purposes  for  the  bu- 
siness of  the  canal  to  Cumberland;  but  the  govern- 
ment made  it  sixty  feet  wide  by  six  feet  deep,  mak- 
ing the  expense  three  times  as  great.  Instead  of 
costing  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  canal  might  have 
been  made  for  about  three  or  four  millions,  and 
would  have  answered  all  purposes  as  well  as  this 
splendid  and  magnificent  national  work,  that  would 
be  of  no  use  at  all  till  it  vvas  finished.  The  ques- 
tion was  simply  whether  the  work  was  to  be  com- 
pleted or  not?  It  vvas  not  proposed  to  give  any  thing 
to  Maryland.  There  was  nothing  to  give — for  the 
stock  had  no  market  value.  By  giving  the  stock  to 
Maryland,  she  would  be  enabled  to  gel  means  to  go 
on  and  finish  the  work  to  Cumberland,  and  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  sell  the  slock  for  five  hundred 
dollars;  no  one  would  give  that  much  for  it.  The 
government  certainly  would  not  speculate  on  the  ne- 
cessities of  Maryland  by  holding  on  to  the  stock  in 
the  hope  that,  some  how'  or  other,  at  the  expense  of 
some  one,  it  would  be  made  more  valuable.  The 
simple  question  was  whether,  by  giving  the  stock  to 
Maryland,  we  should  enable  the  work  lobe  complet- 
ed, or  by  withholding  it  keep  Ihe  work  as  a magnifi- 
cent ruin. 
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The  further  consideration  o(  the  bill  was  then 
postponed  at  present. 

Oregon.  The  consideration  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered °by  Mr.  Simple  on  the  8th  January,  ult.,  was 
resumed. 

Mc.Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  arose  and  addressed  the 
senate  in  favor  of  the  proposed  resolution. 

Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  addressed  the  senate 
in  opposition  thereto. 

Thesenate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

February  26.  Memorials.  Mr.  Wright  presented 
a memorial  from  Prime,  Ward  and  King,  of  N.  Y., 
who  inform  the  senate  that  they  have  received  two 
treasury  notes,  each  of  the  denomination  of  $1000. 
These  notes  bear  no  marks  of  cancellation,  but  it  is 
since  averred  that  they  were  received  and  cancelled 
by  the  collector  of  New  Orleans.  They  ask  Unit 
the  sum  advanced  by  them  for  the  notes  may  be  re- 
funded. Referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Choate  presented  the  memorial  of  Mr.  S 
Freeman,  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of  a coutt 
martial.  Referred  to  the  naval  committee. 

Mr.  Choate  also  presented  a joint  resolution  au- 
thorising the  sending  of  certain  books  to  the  minister 
of  justice  in  France  in  return  for  books  received 
from  the  same  source.  A report  was  made  and  or- 
dered to  be  printer!. 

Naval  depot.  A bill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Bayard 
from  the  committee  on' naval  affairs  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a naval  depot  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oregon.  The  consideration  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Semple  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Payton  arose  and  continued  his  remarks  in  op- 
position to  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  and  having 
brought  them  to  a conclusion, 

Mr.  Breese  obtained  the  door,  and  the  subject  was 
postponed. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Merrick,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  hill  to  transfer  the  stock  held  by  tbe  U.  States  in 
the  Chesapeake  arid  Ohio  Canal  to  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland on  certain  conditions. 

After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Merrick,  Porter, 
and  Tappan,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Rives  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  town  of 
Cumberland,  and  insert  “Savage  river;”  which  mo- 
tion did  not  prevail,  and  the  bill  was  then  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

On  motion  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  27.  The  following  bills  were  passed 
and  sent  to  tbe  house  for  concurrence: 

A bill  to  provide  that  whenever  a vacancy  occurs 
upon  tbe  bench  of  the  circuit  court  of  this  district, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  appointed  to  reside 
in  Alexandria. 

Also,  a bill  to  incorporate  tbe  Georgetown  college 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Also,  a bill  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury to  settle  with  the  sureLies  of  Samuel  Swart- 
wout. 

Also,  a bill  to  regulate  the  seizure  and  disposition 
of  small  packages  of  goods  unclaimed  and  imported 
into  tbe  United  States. 

Iron  for  railroads.  Mr.  Buchanan , of  Pa.,  presented  a 
memorial  from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  warmly  re- 
monstrating against  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  duty 
upon  railroad  iron  by  the  passage  of  a bill  reported 
from  the  finance  committee,  to  admit  railroad  iron 
free  from  duty  for  five  years,  and  lo  allow  three  years 
for  the  iron  lo  be  laid  down  when  thus  imported—- 
Mr.  Buchanan  characterized  the  act  of  the  committee 
as  extraordinary,  and  stated  from  the  memorials  of 
the  petitioners,  that  there  were  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  various  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron.  The  petitioners 
also  affirm  that  railroad  iron  is  now  sold  for  seven 
per  cent,  less  than  when  imported  free  from  duty. — 
Mr.  B-  moved  that  lue  memorial  be  printed,  arid  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  bill  to  transfer  tbe 
government  stock  in  this  company,  to  tbe  state  of 
Maryland,  was  taken  up,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
called  for,  by  Mr.  Tappan,  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Buchanan,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Day- 
Ion,  Evans,  Fosier,  Francis,  Fulton,  Henderson,  Jama- 
gin,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Pearce.  Phelps, 
Porter,  Rives,  Semple,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Sturgc-on,  Tuii- 
maoge,  Upham,  Walker,  Woodbridge — 32 

NAYS— Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Dauby, 
Breese,  Fairlield,  Haunegan,  Haywood,  Tappan,  Wood- 
bury, Wright— 11. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Breese  arose  and  addressed  the  senate 
at  length,  in  favor  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Semple  on  the  8th  January  ult. 

Mr.  Miller  intimated  Ins  intention  to  follow  jn  the 
debate,  arid  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  28.  The  constitution.  Mr.  Bagby  pre- 
sented resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  in 
opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  Massachusetts  pro 


posing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  in  regard  I i rig  concluded  bis  remarks,  the  subject  was  laid 
to  slave  representation.  | over. 

Mr.  Ilagby  said  it  gave  him  pleasure  lo  present  this  | Adjournment.  Mr.  Henley,  of  In.,  moved  a sus- 
proof  of  the  devotion  of  the  slate  of  Alabama  lo  the  j pension  of  ihe  rules,  in  order  that  be  might  introduce 
constitution.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  been  represented  bv  ; a joint  resolution  for  the  adjournment  of  congress  on 
some  of  the  reports  as  having  cast  censure  on  t lie  • the  day  of  May  next.  Rejected  by  the  casting 
senator  from  Massachusetls,  who  presented  Ihe  reso- j vole  of  the  speaker. 

lotions  of  his  state,  and  that  the  measures  of  that  ] Distribution  laic.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoole, 
state  were  treasonable  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  (he  l the  bill  to  repeal  the  distribution  law  was  reconi- 
soutii.  He  recalled  all  bis  remarks  so  far  as  they  mitted  to  Ihe  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
might  have  heen  construed  into  censure  of  the  sena-  | Pension  bill.  The  consideration  of  l he  pension 
tor,  and  by  way  of  atonement,  he  would  now  j bill  was  resumed  in  committee,  the  amendment  pro- 
move  to  take  up  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  I posed  to  it  by  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  was  agreed  to,  arid i- 
Massacliusetts,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  j tiorial  amendments  proposed  were  rejected,  and  tin: 


some  one  to  move  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  Bates  had,  lie  said,  no  objection  to  the  printing 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama. — 
When  he  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  senate,  some 
days  ago,  the  discrimination  which  had  been  made, 
and  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  to  Massachusetts, 
by  refusing  to  print  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  lie  then  thought,  and  still  thought,  it  did 
not  become  him  to  move  a second  time  for  vvliat  had 
been  once  refused  him.  He  did  not  wish  upon  that 
occasion  to  get  up  a debate  upon  the  exciting  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  A measure  of  great  national  im- 
portance was  then  in  progress,  with  which  lie  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  interfere.  The  course  of  the  se- 
nator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bagby)  this  morning,  go 
honorable  to  himself,  indicated  pretty  clearly,  as  he 
thought,  thalhedid  not  misjudge  as  to  what  it  became 
him,  in  behalf  of  his  state,  upon  ihe  occasion  refer- 
red to,’  to  do.  He  did,  however,  rely  with  some  con- 
fidence upon  .the  justice  of  the  senator  to  right  the 
matter.  A state  had  an  undoubted  right  to  propose 
any  amendment  of  the  constitution  its  legislature 
might  please;  and  if  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of 
tile  states  propose  the  same  amendment,  it  vvid  be- 
come tiie  duty  of  congress  to  act.  But  whether  it 
be  expedient  or  not  to  propose  such  an  amendment, 
is  a question  not  to.  be  settled  here.  The  state  legis- 
latures will  decide  that  question  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Bagby  moved  that  the  resolutions  of  tiie  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  be  printed,  though  lie  could 
not  himself  vote  for  their  printing. 

Mr.  Archer  said  lie  had  received  certain  resolutions 
from  the  -legislature  of  the  state  of  Virgina  of  sinu 
lar  import  to  those  presented  from  the  legislature  of 
Alabama.  He  had  not  yet  presented  them , in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  his  honorable  colleague. 
He  should  take  an  early  opportunity,  after  his  col- 
league's return,  to  present  them.  The  motion  now 
pending  (he  though t)  ought  to  be  laid  over  till  to- 
morrow. 

The  subject  was  then  passed  over. 

Tiie  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  land  claims  in  the 
south-western  states,  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Barrow,  (Mr.  Miller,  of  N.  J.,  having  waived  his  right 
to  the  floor  on  the  Oregon  question)  taken  up,  and, 
after  having  been  discussed  at  some  length  by  Messrs. 
Barrow,  King,  Henderson,  Haywood,  Sevier,  arid  others, 

Tiie  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  22.  Messrs.  Caitsinand  Brengle, 
members  elect  from  Maryland,  appeared,  qualified, 
and  took  Iheir  seats. 

Mr.  Hammett  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  occasioned  by  tiie 
resignation  of  Mr.  Giimer,  appointed  secretary  oi 
tire  navy. 

Mr.  Herrick  was  appointed  to  that  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wise;  appointed  minister  to 
Brazil. 

Rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  Dcllett  was  entitled  to  the 
floor,  and  in  the  course  of  his  lemaiks  reviewed  in 
succession  all  the  speeches  against  tiie  21st  rule,  and 
finally  coming  to  Mr.  Adams''  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  adverted  to  the  remark  made  by 
him  that  “in  God’s  good  time  it  would  come  and 
let  it  come.”  Mr.  D.  asked  Mr.  A. if  he  underRood  i 
him, 

Mr,  Adams  nodded  assent,  and  said  with  earnest- 
ness, let  it  come. 

Mr.  Delicti^- yet  let  it  come.  No  matter  what  the 
consequences,  let  it  come,  said  the  gentleman.  Let 
it  come,  though  women  and  children  should  be  slain 
—though  blood  should  flow  like  water — though  tiie 
Union  should  "be  destroyed — though  tiie  government 
be  broken  up — no  matter  though  live  millions  of  tiie 
people  of  the  south  perish. 

(Mr.  Adams  in  iiis  seat) — “Five  hundred  millions, 
yes,  let  it  come.” 

Mr.  Dellett  proceeded.  1 am,  said  he,  one  of  the 
few  who  in  1824,  believed  that  il  was  better  lo 
have  a civilian  elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
giftof  the  people  than  a military  chieftain.  It  was 
then  I voted  for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 

I cannot  ask  rny  country  to  forgive  me  for  this  offence, 
but  1 do  ask  pardon  of  my  God  for  it.  Mr.  D.  Iigy- 


committee  rose,  repot  led  the  lull,  and  the  question 
being  on  ordering  it  a third  reading,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Friday,  Feb.  23.  Adjournment.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams,  the  journal  was  corrected  so  as 
to  show  that  the  vote  ol  Mr.  Slidell  Und  been  errone- 
ously recorded  in  tiie  negative,  instead  of  in  t he  affir- 
mative, on  the  question  lor  a suspension  of  llic  rules 
as  moved  on  yesterday  by  Mr.  Henley,  of  Indiana. 

Consequently  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henley  to  suspend 
the  rules  had  been  carried  by  109  ajes  to  5-1  nays 
(two  thirds)  and  Mr.  Henley  now  presented  his  joint 
resolution  lor  adjournment  on  ihe  day  of  May 
next. 

Mr.  Stec'nrod  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider on  tiie  the  table.  By  yeas  64,  nays  108,  Mr. 
D’s.  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Henley  withdrew  his  resolution,  giving  notieq 
iliat  he  would  move  it  on  Tuesday  next. 

French  claimants.  Mr.  Cranston  presented  resolu- 
tions of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  relation  to  the 
immediate  payment  of  claimants  for  spoliations  pri- 
or to  1800.  Referred  to  tiie  committee  on  foreign 
affairs. - 

Rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  New  Yurie,  ad- 
dressed the  house  in  opposition  to  the  25ih  rule. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  his  stale  regarded  the 
rule  as  an  abridgement  of  the  inalienable  right  of  po- 
tion. Mr.  R.  conceived  that  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  tiie  district  belongs  to  congress,  and  in 
support  of  it,  quoted  from  the  Federalist,  thespeech- 
es  of  Mason.  P.  Henry,  and  Madison,  in  the  Virginia 
convention,  leltersof  Washington  to  R.  Morris,  and 
from  Jefferson’s  writings  ail  to  show  tiie  comprehen- 
sive power  of  congress  over  the  district.  The  act 
of  congress  of  February,  1801,  continuing  the  laws 
of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia  over  the  parts  respec- 
tively ceded  was  an  acknowledgement  that  the  power 
exists  in  congress. 

But,  in  order  to  settle  this  question  conclusively 
he  should  think  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  in  tins 
house,  lie  would  introduce  the.  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished man  under  whose  banner  the  “democracy” 
were  rallying,  (as  Mr.  R.  verily  believed  to  most  as- 
sured defeat) — to  the  opinion  of  Martin  Van  JJuren 
m relation  to  this  very  subject.  He  would  read  his 
opinion  as  contained  in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Vail 
Buren  to  a committee  of  citizens  of  North  Carolina, 
m reply  to  a letter  from  them  in  which  they  had 
asked  whether  he  believed,  or  whether  lie  did  not 
believe  that  congress  had  the  constitutional  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  That 
was  a very  direct  question,  yet  with  the  usual  cir- 
cumlocution of  that  distinguished  epistolary  writer 
lie  had  taken  something  like  three  columns  to  an- 
swer it.  Mr.  R.  reak  a paragraph,  which,  after  wa- 
ding through  tiie  three  columns,  he  said  lie  found 
contained  the  only  point  of  I he  letter,  in  which 
among  other  things,  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  that,  as  at 
present  advised,  lie  would  not  feel  himself  safe  in 
pronouncing  that  congress  did  not  possess  tiie  power 

of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

That  opinion  was  as  correct  a one  (said  Mr.  R.)  as 
ever  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave  in  his  life. 

In  reply  to  a remark  from  Mr.  Cave  Johnson 

Mr.  Rogers  said  he  admitted  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  against  the  expediency  of  the  tiling,  he  was 
merely  referring  to  his  opinion  upon  the  constitution- 
al point. 

Mr.  Payne  desired  an  opportunity  to  make  a re 
mark;  but 

Mr.  Rogers  declined  to  yield  the  floor.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Hammett)  had  seen  fit 
tiie  other  day  (said  Mr.  R..)  to  allude  with  a sneer 
as  he  thought  at  tiie  time,  to  die  state  of  New  York' 
and  to  Mr.  H.  Seward.  Now,  with  all  proper  res- 
pect to  that  gentleman,  he  might  he  permitted  to  say 
that  he  probably  understood  the  politics  of  his  own 
state  and  tiie  character  of  her  public  men  better 
than  lie  did  the  politics  of  the  state  of  New  York 
and  the  character  of  her  public  men.  It  was  a fact 
notorious — to  the  whole  nation  lie  had  almost  said— 
to  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  itriion,  that  <rnv 
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ernor  Seward;  when  a candidate  forthe  gubernatori- 
al chair  of  New  York,  had  been  addressed  upon  the 
subject  of  abolitionism  by  the  abolitionists,  and  that 
he  had  returned  a flat  dissent  from  all  the  common 
principles  of  their-crced. 

It.  was  true  that  his  administration  had  given  satis- 
faction in  some  respects  to  the  abolition  party,  (and 
to  a large  majority,  as  Mr.  R.  believed,  of  the  state 
of  N.  Y.,)  but  he  doubted  very  much  whether  Wm. 
H.  Sewarl  had  ever  received  any  portion  of  die  aboli- 
tion vote  of  the  state  of  N.  Y.  The  gentleman  sneer- 
ed at  W.  If.  Seward!  Who  was  he?  The  very  soul 
of  liunoi — a man  formed  in  all  the  prodigality  ot  na- 
ture, with  all  the  affluence  of  mind  and  of  virtue 
sown  broadcast  into  h;s  composition;  who  had  never 
.soiled  in  his  life  that  purity  of  character  for  which 
he  was  so  strikingly  distinguished:  whose  reputation 
had  never  been  tainted.  He  was  not  only  pure,  but 
like  Ccesar’s  wife,  was  above  and  beyond  suspicion. 
Tie  had  never  trod  the  downward  patli  of  shuffling 
expediency  and  low  ambition;  but  the  popularity 
which  had  followed  him  to  his  retirement  was  like 
that  spoken  of  by  Lord  Mansfield,  which  followed 
great  and  noble  deeds,  but  was  not  sought  after. — 
Mr.  ft.  further  referred  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Seward 
and  of  his  political  life,  and  spoke  of  I hem  in  terms 
of  lofty  commendation. 

Whence  did  this  taunting,  this  sneering  come  from? 
(continued  he.)  From  Mississippi.  Now,  be  hum- 
bly conceived,  with  ali  due  deference  and  respect  to 


f Speaker  interposed,  observing  that  the  course 
o-  remark  was  out  of  order.  It  was  not  proper  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  on  this  motion  to 
postpone. 

Mi . Holmes  said  her  was  not  discussing  it,  but  mere- 
ly  the  question  for  postponing.  He  admitted  the 
light  of  petition;  but  that  right  ceased  when  it  be- 
came a crime.  That  was  his  position;  the  right  of 
petition  'existed,  but  it  ceased  when  it  became  a 
ci  ime.  I he  constitution  gave  the  right  to  every  man 
to  cany  arms,  but  that  right  ceased  the  very  moment 
he  p1  luted  them  at  the  breast  of  his  fellow  citizen. 
J he  question  was  one  not  to  be  decided  by  a book,  but 
)>  the  nature  of  (he  case  presented  for  consideration. 
Arid  what  was  il?  The  right  of  petitioning  and  of  pre- 
senting these, petitions 

T he  Speaker  again  remarked  that  it  was  not  in 
oroer  to  discuss  tiie  merits  of  the  question. 

Mi.  Hoi-  cs  continued.  Well,  then,  he  would  say 
that,  on  the  merits  of  the  postponement,  he  wished 
to  see  this  question  no  further  postponed.  Pie  cared 
not  whether  they  adopted  the  rule  or  rejected  it,  but 
lie  did  care  that  every  man  at  the  south  and  north 
should  show  his  hand . 

[Cries  m various  parts  of  the  hall:  “That’s  the 
doctrine — good,  good.’’] 

mr.  PI.  continued.  Northern  democrats  and  south- 
cin  whigs  let  them  show  their  hand;  they  were  as 
" ell  pr.  pared  to  do  it  now  as  at  any  other  period; 
and  it  a as  on  their  showing  it  that  further  resolves 


the  gentleman  representing  that  state  upon  this  floor,  j must  be  taken.  ]t  was  upon  Ibis  action  that  they  of 
that  Mississippi  was  the  very  last  state  in  trie  union  1 the  south  must  act,  and  he  wanted  to  see  at  once  the 
thal  should  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  char-  ! question  brought  to  an  issue.  What  was  the  qttes- 
acters  of  tier  sister  states.  The  gentleman  thought  j ti  n before  the  house?  It  was  nothing  more  than 
abolitionism  pregnant  with  mischief  and  black  with  i this  whclher  the  abolitionists,  like  therimis  tlesiuim 
dishonor.  Wiiai  did  he  think  of  repudiation?  War,  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  of  Paris,  with  Brissot  at 
pestilence,  or  famine  might  be  endured,  lor  there  i their  head  (pointing  to  Mr.  .Hums,)  should  make  the 

was  a recuperative  energy  in  this  country  to  renew,  south  a coiilinentafHnyli 

to  restore,  to  revive.  But  where  was  the  medicine  : The  Speaker  again  interposed, 

that  should  heal  the  broken  honor  of  the  country?—  ! Mr.  ii.  concluded  by  renewing  the  demand  forthe 

Where  was  the  hand  that  should  wipe  from  her  brow  j pret  ions  question. 


the  leprosy  ol  broken  promises  and  blighted  faith? — 

Jt  was  moral  and  political  dealh — that  great  unfur-  j 
gotten,  unfeugiven  sin,  of  winch  (to  use  the  beauti-  . 
lul  sentiment  of  Sterne)  it  might  he  said  that  there 
existed  in  Heaven’s  chancery  no  recording  angel  to1 
diup  a tear  of  pity  on  it  or  blot  it  out  forever. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  interposed,  but 

Mr.  Rogers,  remarking  that  he  was  spreakmg  ol  , whether  the  motion  to  lay  on  ihe  table,  if  ft 
the  question  of  repudiation  generally,  and  made  no  " :l  1 
personal  application  to  the  gentleman,  or  (as  was  un- 
derstood) to  his  slate,  and  adverting  to  the  fact  that 
his  hour  had  nearly  expired,  declined  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  R.  then  replied  to  certain  parts  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Delicti,  and  having  concluded,  the  subject  was 
passed  over. 

After  progress  in  committee  with  the  private  ca- 
lendar, the  House  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  24.  Rules  of  llie  house.  Mr  .Drain 
goote  gave  notice  that  he  now  withdrew  the  motion 
that  he  had  some  weeks  ago  made,  to  recommit  the 
report  of  ihe  select  committee  with  instructions  to 
report  back  the  21st  rule,  and  would  now  submit  pro- 
positions of  amendment  to  tnat  report.  Amongst 
their  mass  was  the  following: 

“No  petition,  memorial,  resolutions,  or  other  pa- 
per touching  the  abolition  of  slavery  m the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  U. 

States,  or  praying  the  interference  of  congress  in 
any  way  with  the  transferor  removal  of  slaves  from 
or  to  any  slate  or  territory  of  the  United  States  in 
which  slavery  is  authorized  by  law,  shall  be  receiv- 
ed by  tliis  house  or  entertained  by  it  in  any  way 
whatever.” 

Mr.  D.  moved  that  the  subject  bo  postponed  till 
Tuesday  next  and  thal  his  proposed  amendment  he 
printed. 

Mr.  Campbell  asked  Mr.  D.  so  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment in  relation  to  abolition  petitions  as  to  include 
petitions  for  a dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  declined  at  present.  My  proposi- 
tion now  is  to  print  the  amendments  and  postpone  the 
subject  till  Tuesday. 

xitlr.  Sclunck  moved  the  previous  question.  He 
wished  to  bring  this  procrastinated  subject  to  a 
close.  The  debate  on  the  district  question  had  been 
settled  by  the  previous  question  and  he  believed  the 
people  ot  the  country  had  made  up  their  minds  on 
ibis  rule,  and  would  prefer  its  immediate  decision. 

Mr.  S.  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  withdrew  his  call 
or  the  previous  question  on  the  pledge  of  its  being 
renewed  by 

Mr.  Holmes,  who  said  that  (he  whole  debate,  as 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  had  also  remark- 
ed, had  been  carried  on  upon  ffatscll’s  proceedings 
ol  the  British  parliament,  and  with  due  deference  to 
the  southern  portion  of  this  house,  a more  idle  de- 
bate had  never  been  curried  on.  Mr.  Id.  admitted 
the  fight  of  petition—  ' 


Mr.  Sleenrod,  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid 
on  the  table.  Ami  as  a pr<  liminary  motion,  he  said, 
he  would  move  that  there  be  a call  of  the  house. 

Mr.  H inthrop  and  other  members  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo* ion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
(which  were  subsequently  ordered.) 

Mr.  Bdser  desired  to  he  informed  by  the  speaker 
icther  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  if  it  pre- 
vailed, would  carry  the  whole  subject  of  the  rules 
wish  it? 

The  Speaker  said  it  would. 

The  call  of  the  house  was  responded  to  bv  190 
names. 

d'lie -question  being  then  taken  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Sltt.nrod  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table, 
w as  decided  by  yeas  S3,  nays  112,  in  the  negative. 

The  question  iccurred  on  Mr.  Sc/tenc/t’s  demand  for 
the  previous  question,  and  was  decided  by  yeas  69, 
rioes  90;  so  there  was  not  a second. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Dromgoole's 
motion,  to  postpone  till  Tuesday  next.  Decided,  by 
yeas  SS,  nays  102,  in  the  negative. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dromgoole. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  oti'ered  the  following  amendment 
as  a substitute  (or  the  report  of  the  committee  and  for 
the  amendments  of  Mr.  Dromgoole : 

" i hat  .he  rules  ol  the  last  congress  shall  be  adopted 
by  this  house,  except  the  21st,  arid  that  all  petitions 
in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  territories,  shall  be  received  and 
laid  upon  the  table  without  debate.” 

Tiie  reading  of  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Dromgoole 
(which,  in  laet,  constitute  a whole  code)  was  called 
lor,  and  they  were  read,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Q. , 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Fee.  26.  Several  executive  communi- 
cations were  presented. 

The  president  has  approved  of  the  bill  for  allow- 
ing transfers  of  naval  appropriations,  but  its  restric- 
tive clauses  make  it  an  unavailable  act,  and  he  there- 
fore recommends  farther  legislation.  The  president 
also  recommends  a naval  depot  on  Mississippi  river, 
also  suggests  the  propriety  of  building  vessels  of 
war  on  the  principle  of  the  Princeton  but  of  larger 
class. 

The  Into  census.  Mr.  .Jdums,  on  leave,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to: 

jResmed,  'That  the  secretary  of  stale  be  directed  loin- 
lbrm  ih  s house  whether  any  gross  errors  have  been  dis- 
covered in  die  printed  '‘sixth  census,  or  enumeration  of 
die  inhabitants  <>t  die  Uuimd  States,  as  corrected  at  ihe 
department  of  stale  in  lcSil,”  and  if  so,  how  these  errors 
originated,  what  they  are,  and  what,  if  any,  measures 
nave  been  taken  to  rectify  ihem. 

Mr.  Thomas  II.  Seymour  oflered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  lies  over  one  day  under  the  rule: 

Resoloed,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  all 
laws  establishing  or  continuing  the  national,  military 


academy  at  West  Point,  and  that  they  report  by  bill  or 
o 1 1 1 1 rwi.se. 

Naval.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  oflered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  lies  over  one  day  under  the  rule. 

Resolved,  That  one  thousand  ex  ra  copies  of  the  letter 
from  Commodore  Charles  Stewart  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  upon  ihe  organization  of  the  navy  he  printed 
Liberia.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll: 
Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate to  congress,  if  not  inconsistent,  in  his  opinion, 
with  the  public  inierest,  the  correspondence  between  the 
secretary  ot  state  and  of  the  United  States  minister  at 
London,  and  between  the  two  governments  of  the  U. 
States  and  England,  relative  to  the  colony  of  Liberia,  in 
Africa. 

Reciprocity  treaties.  On  motion  of  Mr.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  the 
following  joint  resolution  in  relation  to  reciprocity  trea- 
ties: 

Resolved,  $c.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested,  whenever  he  shall  deem 
it  compatible  with  ihe  public, interest,  to  make  known  to 
tiie  governments  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Hanseatic 
Republics,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  in  conformity 
with  ihe  stipulations  of  the  existing  commercial  treaties 
between  said  governments  and  lire  United  Slates,  the 
desire  and  intention  of  this  government  to  terminate  such 
commercial  treaties  now  in  force  between  said  govern- 
ments and  the  United  Slates  as  have  contracted  to  allow 
the  parlies  thereto  to  import,  on  equal  terms,  as  regards 
duties  on  merchandize  and  tonnage,  each  into  the  ports 
of  the  other,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  other  than 
those  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  na- 
t.on  in  whose  vessels  the  same  are  borne. 

2.  Re  il  farther  resolved,  That,  in  all  future  negotia- 
tions which  may  be  opened  with  the  aforesaid  govern- 
ments, or  with  any  other,  it  is  i he  policy  of  the  United 
States  to.  confine  die  privileges  of  reciprocal  importation, 
on  equal  terms  as  to  goods  and  shipping,  to  goods,  wares, 
apd  merchandize  the  product  of  the  countries  from 
whence  and  in  whose  siiips  they  are  imported,  or  the 
product  of  such  contiguous  countries  thereto  as  usually 
carry  on  their  commerce  through  the  same. 

The  mUitanj  aettdamy.  Mr.  Hale  offered  Ihe  follow- 
ing resolution,  on  which  he  demanded  the  previous 
question: 

Resolved,  That  the  national  military  academy  at  West 
Point  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs  he  instructed  lo  report  to  this  house  a bill  re- 
pealing all  laws  establishing  and  continuing  the  same, 
and  appropriating  the  money  now  required  to  maintain 
that  i asiitu lion  to  the  diffusion  ot  military  instruction  in 
the  different  states  and  territories. 

Mr.  Holmes , moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  lhe*la- 
ble.  Decided  by  yeas  96,  nays  70,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Intoxicating  drinks.  An  amendment  to  the  19th 
rule,  oliered  by  Mr.  Redding,  so  as  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  within  the  precincts  of  the 
capitol,  was  adopted.  A motion  fo  have  the  restau- 
rants forthwith,  removed  was  negatived,  by  yeas  80, 
nays  90. 

The  instilu&on  of  slavei-y.  Mr.  Holmes  offered  the 
following  resolution,  (having  slightly  modified  it,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thompson:) 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  slayehplding  states 
and  territories  of  this  Union  and  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, have  a tight  not  only  to  their  property  in  slaves, 
but  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  right  in  peace;  and  that 
the  receipt  of  any  petition,  memorial,  or  resolution,  touch- 
ing that  right  ol  property,  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, a gross  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
stales,  and  a disturbance  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Union. 

And  Mr.  II.  demanded  the  previous  question,  and 
there  was  a second;  but  the  vote  seconding  it,  being, 
in  the  midst  of  otherwise  intricate  debating  and  some 
disorder,  on  motion  reconsidered,  was  reversed,  and 
the  resolution  giving  rise  to  debate  was  passed  over, 
by  rule, 

Mr:  Campbell  rose  and  offered,  resolutions,  (original- 
ly presented  by  Mr.  Reiser,), \n  the  following  words, 
constituting  a portion  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  democratic  presidential  convention  held  at  Balti- 
more in  the  year  1840,  and  numbered  one  and  seven 
in  that  series. 

Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  fe- 
deral government  to  fusier  one  branch  of  industry  to  the 
detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one 
portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  common 
country;  that  every  citizen  and  every  seciion  of  the 
country  has  a right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an  equali- 
ty of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  a complete  and  ample 
protection  of  persons  and  property  from  domestic  vio- 
lence or  foreign  aggression. 

Resolved,  1'hat  congress  has  no  power  under  the  con- 
stituiion  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  several  states;,  and  that  such  states  are  the 
sole  and  proper  fudges  of  every  tiling  appertaining  to 
rheir  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the  constitution;  that 
all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce 
congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take 
incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and 
that  all  such,  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  di- 
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minisli  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  endanger  the  W Jones,  Preston,  Kins.  Lnbrnncho.  Lewis,  Lucas, 
stability  and  permanency  f ti  c Union,  and  on  dit  not  to  • Lnnipltin,  McClernand,  McConnell,  Mathews,  Moore, 
be  countenanced  by  any  "friend  o!  our  pnlidcal  in-'inuiotis.  I Murphy.  .Newton,  Norris,.  Payne,  Peyton,  Pratt,  Ray 
Resolutions  of  Baltimore  Convention  of  Mop.  18)0,  | "er,  David  8.  Reid.  Kerims.  Kelli-,  Rliett,  Saunders, 

And  Mr.  C.  demanded  the  previous  question.  Senlcr,  Simpsnn,  Slidell,  Rnburt  Srnitli,  S'eenmd,  S:e- 

A division  on  each  resolution  being  called  for.  the  j phetis.  Stiles.  Stone,  Strong;  bummers  ' aylor.  I Itnmas- 
first  part  of  the  first  resolution  was  adopted  by  161  J Wootlwnnl-86'  1 Ucker>  Weller’  WeI,,Wonl'’ 

yeas,  to  4 nays,  viz:  Messrs.  Mann,  Grinnell,  Seve-  i NAYS— Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams  Anderson.  Palter, 
ranee,  and  Winthrop.  i he  second  part  of  the  hrst _rc-  Barnard,  Ilenrdsley,  Pcnton,  KicJIuck,  James  Black, 
solution  was  adopted  by  171  yeas,  to  0 nays;  I lie  first  j Bradhend,  Buffington,  Cary,  Carroll,  Catlin,  Clingman, 
part  of  the  second  resolution  was  adopted  by  151  j Clinton.  Coilamer,  Cranston,  Dana.  Richard  L).  Davis, 
yeas,  to  3 nays,  [viz:  Adams,  Coilamer,  Vance,]. — j John  VV.  Davis,  Dean,  Dickey,  Dillingham,  Dunlap, 
Messrs.  Rhell,  Payne,  and  Plack,  asked  to  be  ex-  Ellis,  Elmer,  Farl-e,  Fish.  Font,  Foster.  Giddings,  Bvram 
cased  from  voting  on  it.  The  second  branch  of  the  I Crcen.  Grinnell,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hardin,  Harper,  Hays, 
- - - ■ — i0  j3  ] Henley,  Herrick.  Hubbell,  Hudson.  HnnqerfoJd,  Wash- 

ling'on  Hunt,  Janes  B-  Hunt,  Joseph  R I igcrsoll.  Irvin, 


second  resolution  was  adopted  by  128  yeas 
nays. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  27.  Thomas  A.  Spence,  member 
elect  from  Maryland,  was  qualified,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Rules  of  llie  house.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  arose,  and 


•lank?,  Perley  B Johnson,  Andrew  Kennedy.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  Daniel  P.  King.  Kirkpatrick.  Leonard,  l.yon, 
McCanslen,  McClelland,  McDowell.  Mellvuine,  Marsh, 
E- J.  Morris.  Jos.  Morris,  Morse.  Moseley,  Nes,  Owen, 
Parmentor,  Paterson,  Elisha  R.  Potter.  Emery  D.  Potter, 
Preston,  Purdy,  Ramsey.  Rathbun,  Charles  M.  Reid, 


advocated  the  propriety,  in  the  present  position  of  the  g^r,  Robinson,  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Russell,  Sample, 
house,  of  adopting  the  amendment  he  had  submitted 
as  a substitute  for  all  the  other  propositions  pending. 

They  had  in  former  times  had  the  Patton,  the  Ather- 
ton, and  the  Pinckney  resolutions,  all  of  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  vote  of  democratic,  mem- 
bers from  tbc  north  voting  tn  concert  with  the  unit- 
ed democrats  and  whigs  of  the  south,  and  in  that 
way  they  might  carry  the  amendment.  Mr.  J.  con- 1 
ceived  that  the  21st  rule  was  lost,  and  could  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances  be  adopted,  nor,  he  conceived, 
could  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Diomgoole  be  carried. 

He  therefore  appealed  to  the  house,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  his  democratic  friends,  to  support  his  amend- 
ment, and  thus  establish  a code  of  rules  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business. 

Mr.  Hale  obtained  the  floor  and  moved  the  previ 
ous  question.  Mr.  Clingman,  Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Ratjner,  wished  to  be  heard,  but  Mr.  II.  re- 
fused to  withdraw  his  call.  The  previous  question 
was  then  seconded  by  a vote  of  90  to  74. 


nek,  Severance,  Thomas  H. Seymour.  David  L Spy 
mour,  Simons,  Albert  Smith,  John  T.  Smith,  Thomas 
Smith,  C.  B.  Smith,  Spence,  Stetson,  Andrew  Stewart, 
John  Stewart,  Sykes,  Tilden.  Tyler,  Vance,  Vinton, 
Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Winthrop,  Win.  Wiiglit, 
Jus, A.  Wright,  Yost — 106. 

So  this  branch  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drom- 
goole was  rejected. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  an  adjournment.  Rejected. 

Mr.  Boyd  moved  to  lay  the  whole,  subject  on  the 
table,  ijy  yeas  86,  nays  99.  rejected. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  that  the  house  adjourn.  Re- 
jected. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  96th  rule,  and 
a division  of  it  having  been  called  for,  its  first  clause 
was  adopted,  as  follows: 

“96.  No  standing  rule  or  order  of  the  house,  shall 
be  rescinded  or  changed,  without  one  day’s  nolice 
being  given  of  the  motion  therefor;  nor  shall  any  rule 
be  suspended  except  by  a vote  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present;  nor  shall  the  order  of  busi- 


Mr.  Belser,  of  Ala.  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  ! ness,  as  established  liv  the  rules,  be  postponed  or 
on  the  table.  Rejected  by  98  to  90.  changed,  except  by  a vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  lit 


The  main  question  was  then  ordered  by  15  yeas 
to  24  nays.  Another  motion  to  lay  Hie  whole  subject 
on  the  table,  from  Mr.  Houston,  of  Ala.  was  rejected 
by  yeas  90,  nays  94. 

The  mam  question,  being  on  Mr.  Cave  Johnson's 
amendment,  was  then  put. 

“That  the  rules  of  the  last  session  of  congress  be, 
and  are  hereby,  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
28th  congress,  except  the  25th  rule,  which  shall  read 
as  follows: 

“That  all  memorials,  petitions,  or  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween the  states  and  territories,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it,  shall  be  received  by  the  house  and  laid 
upon  the  table  without  debate.” 

By  yeas  35,  nays  143,  the  said  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Dromgoole;  whicli  amendment  proposes  to  amend 
the  report  of  the  committee  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  13th  rule,  and  inserting  a body  of  rules  jn  lieu 
thereof. 

Mr.  Sclienck  asked  for  a distinct  vote  on  the  23d 
rule,  (i.  e.  that  which  Mr.  Dromgoole  proposes  as 
a substitute  for  the  present  21st  rule,)  and  on  the 
96th  rule. 

Mr.  Belser,  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table.  By  yeas  73,  nays  107,  the  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  all  the  proposi- 
tions embraced  in  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dromgoole, 
except  those  parts  on  which  a special  vote  had  been 
demanded;  and,  by  ayes  83,  noes  73,  they  were 
agreed  to. 

Abolition  petitions.  The  question  then  recurred  on 
the  first  division  demanded  by  Mr.  Sclienck,  which 
embraces  the  following  rule. 

“23.  No  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other 
paper,  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  praying  the  interference  of  congress 
in  any  way  with  the  transfer  or  removal  of  slaves 
from  or  to  any  stale  or  territory  of  the  United  States 
in  which  slavery  is  authorised  by  law,  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  this  house,  or  entertained  by  it  in  any  way 
whatever.” 

Mr.  Sclienck  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows; 

YEAS— Messrs.  Ashe,  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Belser, 
Edward  J.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bossier,  Bovver,  Boyd.  Ja- 
cob Brinkerhotl,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  IVJ i! ton  Brown,  Win. 
J.  Brown,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Causin, 
Reuben  Chapman,  Chappell,  Clinch,  Cobb.  Coles,  Cross, 
Culloin,  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Deberry,  Delict,  Dickin- 
son, Dromgoole,  Ficklin,  French,  Grider,  Hamnteu,  Har- 
alson, Holmes,  Huge,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubard, 
Hughes,  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  G. 


members  present. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  second  branch, 
to  wit: 

“But  the  house  may,  at  any  time,  by  a vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  suspend  the  rules 
ami  orders  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  slate  of  the  Union;  and  also 
providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  from  the  conside- 
ration of  any  bill  referred  to  it,  after  acting  with 
out  debate,  on  all  amendments  pending,  or  that  may 
be  offered.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered;  and, 
being  taken,  were — yeas  93,  nays  78.  So  the  second 
branch  of  the  rule  was  adopted. 

And  the  question  now  recurred  on  agreeing  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  Barringer  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  Mr.  Dromgoole’s  proposed  rules  40  and  41 
had  been  adopted,  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  considered 
would  be  standing  rules  for  expunging  the  journal  of 
proceedings. 

Bending  this  motion,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  28.  Mr.  Barringer's  had  mov- 
ed to  reconsider  the  vote  adopting  the  following 
rules  included  in  Mr.  Dromgoole's  amendment. 

“40.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  any  member,  un- 
der cover  of  a proposilion  to  c irrect  the  journal,  to 
move  to  spread  on  the  journal  any  paper  or  docu- 
ment which  the  house  has  previously  refused  to  re- 
ceive or  hear  read. 

“41.  When  motions  are  made  to  correct  or 
amend  the  journal,  by  the  insertion  of  papers  or  do- 
cuments therein,  if  the  house  shall  not  decide  in  fa- 
vor of  the  proposition,  the  papers  or  documents  so 
proposed  to  be  inserted  shall  not  be  entered  on  the 
journal,  notwithstanding  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be 
desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  and  en- 
tered on  the  journal.” 

The  question,  shall  the  vote  be  reconsidered,  was 
decided,  by  yeas  55,  nays  1 15,  in  the  negative. 

Rules  of  Ihc  house.  The  question  recurring  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  amend- 
ed— 

Mr.  Clingman  asked  Ihc  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  N.  Y.  suggested  that,  if  the  report 
of  the  committee,  as  amended,  should  be  rejected, 
the  house  would  be  left  without  any  rules  at  all,  [in- 
asmuch as  the  rules  of  the  last  congress  had  been 
adopted  only  until  the  committee  should  have  made 
a report,  and  that  report  should  have  been  finally 
disposed  of.] 

Mr.  Chapman  [to  avoid  this  contingency]  moved 
that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  on  the  table.  [If  this 
motion  should  prevail,  it  would  leave  111  present 
rules  in  force.] 


The  yeas  and  nays  being  taken,  resulted  as  follow  y 

7 RAiS  — Messrs.  Ashe,  Atkinson,  Barringer,  BoIspt, 
Bidlm  k,  E-  .1.  Black,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black, 
Blackwell.  Bossier.  Bower,  Boyd,  Jacob  Bri,  korliot''’ 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  W.  ,T.  Brown,  Burke,  Burl,  Caldweli! 
Campbell,  Causin,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chappell,  Clinch 
Clinton,  Cobb,  Cross,  Culloin  Daniel,  J.  W.  Davis’ 
Dean,  Deberry,  Delict,  Dickinson,  Dromgoole,  Duncan’ 
Ficklin,  French,  Grider,  Ilammett,  Haralson,  Ilcnlevj 
Hopkins,  Houston.  Hubard,  CJ  Ingrrsoll,  Jameson* 
Gave  Johnson,  A.  Johnson,  George  \V.  Jonas.  Andrew’ 
Kennedy.  Preston.  King.  Labranclie,  Lewis,  Lumpkin 
McClernand,  McConnell,  Matthews,  Moore,  Murphy* 
Newton.  Norris.  Payne,  Peyton,  Rnyner,  D.  S.  Reid’ 
Rcdi.-.g,  Relic,  lljictt,  Russell,  St.  John,  Sanmh  rs,  Sen- 
ior, Simpson,  Slidell.  Stephens,  .Suits,  Stone,  Strong, 
Summers,  Taylor.  Tomrnasson.  Thompson.  Tihbatis 
Tucker,  Weller,  Wentwroth,  Woodward.  Yost — 8s.  ’ 

NAYS — Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Baker,  Barnard, 
Beardsley,  Benton.  Biodltead,  J Brown,  Buflmgmri' 

, Carey,  Carr  II,  Clingman.  Coilamer,  Cranston,  Dana’ 

1 E-  Davis.  Dickey,  1)  llinghnm,  Dunlap,  Ellis,  Farlec', 
Fish,  Foot.  Foster,  Gildings.  By  mm  Green,  Grinned’, 
i Hale,  Hamlin.  Harper,  I Jays,  Herrick,  Hubbell,  Hudson 
Ilungerford.  Washington  Hunt,  James  B.  Hunt,  Joseph' 

! R.  Ir-gersnll,  Irvin.  Jenks,  Perley  II.  Johnson,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  Daniel  P.  King,  Leonard,  Lvou,  McCanslen' 

; McClelland.  McDowell,  Mellvai  u , Marsh,  Edward  Joy 
t Morris,  J.  Morris,  M 'rye,  Morsr-lev,  Nes,  Barmenler 
I Patterson,  Elisha  P„.  . Potter,  Preston,  Purdy,  Rnmsev’ 
Rathbun,  Charles  M.  Read.  Ru  ei,  Robinson,  Rockwell’ 
Rogers.  Sample,  Sclienck,  Severance,  Thomas  ri.'Sny- 
m >u r.  David  L Sevmour,  Simons,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb 
B-  Smith,  Spence.  Stetson.  J.  Stewart.  Tilden,  Tyler 
I Vance,  Viiron,  White,  Williams,  Winthrop  Win’ 

I Wr'glit.  J.  A.  Wright— 87.  ’ 

| So  the  v\  hole  subject-matter  of  the  rules  was  laid 

on  the  tahle. 

j Mr.  Reding  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote 
j and  demanded  the  previous  question. 

I Mr.  Clingman  moved  a call  of  the  house,  and  ask- 
ed the  yeas  and  nays;  which  were  ordered, 
j The  question,  “Shall  there  he  a call  of  the  house?” 
was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative;  yeas  81 
| nays  101.  So  a cull  of  the  house  was  refused. 

| The  question  (lien  recurred  on  the  demand  for  the 
! previous  question. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  (tie  table. 

Mr.  Clingman  asked  the  yeas  arid  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and,  beingtaken,  resulted  as  follows: 

Y EAb — Messrs.  Ashe,  Atkinson,  B,irriii<">r  Belser 
Bidlack,  Ed  w ard  J Black,  Janies  Black,  L A.  Black’ 
j Blackwell,  Bossier,  Bower,  Boyd,  Jacob  Brinkerhoff’ 
j Aaron  V.  Brown,  W.  J.  Brown,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell’ 
j Campbell,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chappell,  Clinch,  Clinton* 
j Cobb,  Cross,  Cullom,  Daniel,  Dean,  Deberry.  Delict’ 

: Dickinson.  Dromgoole,  Duncan,  Farlec,  Ficklin,  French’ 
Grider,  Hamlin,  Hammett,  Haralson,  Henley,  Hopkins’ 
| Housiun,  Hubard,  Jameson,  Cave  Julmso’n,  Andrew 
I Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Preston, 

: King,  Labranclie,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Lumpkin,’  McCler- 
•nand,  McCount  il,  Mathews,  Moore.  Murphy,  Norm 
| Owen,  l’nviie,  Peyton,  Charles  M.  Reed,  D.  k Reid’ 
Reding,  Ilelle,  Rheit,  Ri  ter,  Russell,  St.  John.  Satm- 
I tiers,  iSeu'cr,  Simpson,  Slidell,  Stephens,  John  Stewart 
Soles,  Stone,  Strong,  Summers,  Tnvlor,  Thoma=«o-.’ 
Thompson,  Ttbba  is,  Tucker,  Weller,  Wentworth’ 
W ood  tv  a : tl Y ost — S3. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Anderson,  Biker 
Barnard,  Beardsley,  Benton,  Brodhead,  Jeremiah 
Brown,  Buffington,  Cary,  Carroll,  Causin,  Ciinanian 
C Hamer,  Cranston,  Dana.  Richard  D.  Davis,  Dwlmy’ 
Ddlinghnm,  Dunlap,  Ellis,  Fish,  Foot,  Foster,  Giddim-V 
i Byram  G een,  Grinnell,  Hale,  Harper,  Hays,  Herrick’ 
Hubbell,  Hudson.  Hungerfurtl,  Washington’  Hunt,  J ill 
j Hunt,  J.  R.  Ingersoil.  Irvin,  Jenks,  perley  Li.  Johnson* 

I John  P.  Kennedy,  Daniel  p.  King  Lvon,  M.-CatHcn 
i McClelland,  McDowell,  Melivaii.e,  Marsh,  Edward  Joy 
j Morris,  Joseph  Morris,  Morse,  Moseley,  Pat-men  ter)  Pat. 

! terson.  Elisha'  R.  Potter,  Preston,  Purdy,  Ram-ey,  Rath- 
! bun,  Robinson,  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Sample,  Sclienck 
Severance,  Tito  nas  H.  Seymour.  David  L Seymour’ 
Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Spence,  S etson,  A.’ 
Slewin',  Pilden,  Tyler,  Vance,  Viiil.m,  Yv'uitc, ’Wil- 
liams, Winthri  p,  W.  Wright,  Joseph  YVrighi— 82.’ 

S ) the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  effect  of  this  vote  is  to  continue  in  force  the 
rules  and  orders  of  proceedings  as  at  present  existin.-. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  gave  notice  ifiat  ho  would  to- 
morrow call  up  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
which  had  this  day  been  laid  on  the  table,  [and  which 
will  require  a suspension  of  the  rules  under  a vote 
of  two-thirds  ] 

Abolition  petitions.  Mr.  Davis,  of  N.  Y.  rose  and 
asked  leave  to  give  mitice  that  lie  would,  on  the  next 
resolution  day,  offer  m resolution  to  repeal  the  rule 
commonly  known  as  the  21st  rule. 

NI t . 1 f eller  objected  to  the  motion  as  hem"-  made 
out  of  order. 

Oregon,  Mr.  Wentworth,  on  leave  given,  present- 
ed the  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois, 
instructing  their  senators  arid  requesting  the  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  to  assert,  the  claim  of  the  U. 
Stales  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  territories,  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 


if) 
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Business  Review.  The  receipts  at  the  New  York 
ctis. oil]  house  from  the  1st  to  the  ‘-Mill  February,  inclusive, 
umuumed  to  $2, 010,586  S3!!! 

The  arrivals  at  that  port  from  the  1 0th  to  the  23.1, — 14 
days,  comprised  69  ships,  41  barks,  64  brigs,  and  192 
schooners,  of  which  latter  20  were  fr.nn  fo.eigu  ports. 

Tlu sc  immense  receipts  from  the  revenue,  are  very 
convenient  to  the  public  treasury,  and  relieve  all  anxiety 
as  to  the  adequacy  ot  the  tariff  to  furnish  ample  means 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  government.  But 
this  enjoyment  has  its  urawhack.  The  more  gouds  there 
uie  imported,  the  more  wc  shall  have  to  pay  for.  The 
revenue  is  comfortable  to  the  government,  but  the  price 
of  die  goods  lias  to  be  parleyed  up  by  the  people  in  some 
fjrm. 

Question.  If  under  a tariff,  pronounced  by  many  to  he 
so  onerous  und  excessive , us  to  be  to  a great  extent  piulubitu- 
ry,  sin  k an  amount  ofjoreign  goods  are  precipitated  upon 
us  from  abroad,  how  much  would  arrive  if  we  had  ‘Thee 
TRaDe”  and  how  could  we  pay  for  them ! 

Cotton.  The  receipts  -of  cotton  at  New  Orleans,  as 
compared  vvitn  last  year  to  same  date,  show  a falling  off 
ot  227,937.  At  Mobile,  up  to  the  1 7 til  ult.  the  falling 

0. 1  was  12  437  bales.  The  falling  of  from  Florida  and  the 
Aiiaiitic  slams,  lrunr  which  ueaily  all  the  crop  lias  been 
leceiveu,  is  314,465  bales  as  compared  with  the  receipts 
to  the  same  time  last  year. 

Tne  quality  this  year  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  die  preceding  year  except  such  as  at  New  Orleans  has 
ucquneii  die  appellation  as  storm  cotton,  which  has  been 
injured. 

Tne  stock  of  the  United  States  cotton  in  Europe,  at 
tile  termination  of  eucti  year,  for  the  last  four  years,  was 
as  iulluvvs: 

1310.  1341.  1S43.  1843. 

Bales  447, Out)  430, U60  418,000  042,000 

ll  we  add  to  the  stock  on  hand  3lst  Dec.  ’43  ) j ^ qU() 
say  i ol  our  estimated  crop  ot  lo43,  j ’ > 

Would  give  as  their  supply  for  the  year  l,843,uUU 

Tne  average  consumption  ot  United  States  cotton  m 
England  for  die  last  13  years,  was  i.Oou.ciO  bales.  A 
hueral  estimate  for  their  demand  tins  year  would  cenain 
1/  not  tail  ueluw  1,450,000  bales,  winch  deducted  from 
hie  above  supply,  wuuid  leave  them  a stock  at  the  end 
ol  this  year,  oi  less  Ulan  400  OUO  bales. 

Money  market.  Money  is  represented  to  be  so  abund- 
ant, m London,  seeking  investment,  that  transactions  as 
low  as  one  per  cent,  tiave  been  efleeled.  llieiNew  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  oi  Balm  day  last,  represents  mo- 
ney as  abundant  as  ever  in  that  cny,  and  that  all  appre- 
hension of  scarcity  and  an  advance  m tne  ra.e  of  inter- 
est had  vanished,  “i.  is  now  offered  as  freely  as  at  any 
period  within  the  year,  and  at  almost  as  low  rates.  Be- 
verai  ol  the  banks  discount  at  4 per  cent.” 

It  tins  be  the  state  ot  affairs  there  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  investments  made  m cotton  livid  back  tor  pities, 
it  is  evident  titat  when  that  article  is  sent  forward,  money 
must  be  pleader  than  ever.  Wc  question  the  accuracy 
ot  the  statement  m die  Advirtiser.  ll  is  hardly  possible 
that  die  still  accumulating  stock  ot  cotton  has  not  ad- 
sorbed money  faster  tiiau  unas  hawed  into  the  emporium. 
Tne  amount  now  held  by  purchasers  in  the  U.  Btaies,  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Keiieii.  (who,  by  me  yvay,  lias  taken 
charge  of  tne  commercial  department  ut  tne  new  "Lee 
trade”  paper  at  New  York,  and  Gen.  Duff  Green,  dilier- 
i n»  vvitn  the  concern,  lias  already  aoa.idoiicd  it,!  at 
5JU.000  bales,  worm  2d  millions  ut  dollars,  most  of  the 
money  for  which,  lie  states,  has  been  borrowed  ol  tiie 
New  York  banks,  on  notes  at  three  months,  moie  than 
one  of  which,  on  an  average,  has  now  c.upsed.  file  s oca 
oi  cotton  in  England  meantime,  lias  been  rapidly  dumu- 
i-hm»,  but,  tiny  know  us  welt  us  vie  do,  In u,  our  holders 
will  nave  to  sell  before  another  crop  crowds  upon  the 
iieeis  of  ciiis.  '1  he  money  mat  can  be  spared  tor  tins  ob- 
ject,-we  judge,  must  be  geilin_'  scarce,  and  die  rest  oi  iln. 
crop -yet  to  come  in,  that  uao  to  hud  purchasers,  will  led 
tile  ,i  am  ol  lands  m hand.  Hence  the  price  of  cotton 
has  rather  declined  hi  our  ports  since  Hie  infurim.tiun  by 
me  Hibernia,  oi  ns  rise  of  price  m England. 

There  are  between  three  and  tour  millions  of  dollars  on 
deposite  in  the  New  York  banks  at  present,  belonging  to 
the  United  B.uies,  most  ot  winch  wi.l  go  into  circulation 
again  so  soon  as  the  appropriation  bills  pass.  Most  ot 

1. ns  sum  lias  been  taken  from  die  New  Yorkers  within 
a lew  weeks,  m payment  tor  duties  upon  imports,  and  yet 
their  banks  are  loaning  freely  at  4 and  4g  per  cent. 

Bank  items.  Pennsylvania  Ionics.  Official  Statements 
made  to  tile  legislature,  show  dial  the  banking  capital  ol 
me  suite,  not  including  tue  suspended,  banks  is  $:  6,868,- 
ooj  26,  and  the  discounts,  $16,033,916  84,  being  $830, UU0 
less  than  the  amount  of  capital.  Tills  is  a small  ainuuui 
o!  money  to  carry  on  liie  uusintss  operations  ol  so  large 
a state. 

Their  circulation  is  $6,022,223 “6 — while  the  amount 
of  specie  e..u  treasury  notes  is  $6, 369, 520  50. 

Tne  Perks  County  Bunk.  file  examination  of  the 
officers  has  terimuu.ed  at  Harrisburg  The  Reading 
.leurnui  says,  "The  two  mos.  important  facts  ekeued  are 
— 1st.  Tout  die  overissue,  as  it  is  called,  is  about  $30,000. 
2d.  The  money  went  mm  the  common  funds  of  die 
bank,  without  resulting  to  the  personal  benefit  ol  the 
uthetrs.  '1  he  president,  Mr.  Deciiert,  stated  on  oath, 
Unit  the  bank  is  ut  tin's  nine  indebted  to  him  trom 
$12  000  to  $15,oOj  for  cash  a^yghced  and  poles  redeem- 
ed, to  keep  die  hank  afloat.” 


The  Merchants  Bank  of  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  their  capital,  have  decided  to  purchase  one- 
fourtli  of  the  stock  now  standing  in  the  names  of  stock- 
holders, at  $100  per  share. 

Tne  assets  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  N.  York  were 
sold  at  public  auction  in  that  ciiy  on  Monday  last.  The 
nominal  value  of  the  assets  offered  for  sale  was  nearly 
one  million  of  dollars.  The  gross  proceeds  of  sales  were 
only  $1,113. 

The  hank  committee  in  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts are  about  to  report  in  favor  of  a reducing  the 
bank  capital  of  that  state  $1,700,000. 

The  North  American  Trust  Company  explosion,  has 
produced,  says  Biekii-eU’s  Reporter  a deep  sensation  in  N. 
Yoik-  The  money  of  the  stockholders,  it  is  affirmed, 
‘was  squandered  as  if  valueless  as  dross,  and  in  about 
three  years  the  capital  of  the  company,  ihree  millions 
and  a half  of  dollars,  had  been  parled  with,  and  of  all 
the  immense  amount  of  valuable  assets,  nothing  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  but  a few  valueless  notes 
of  hand,  office  furniture,  checks,  &.,  &e.,  and  one  clip- 
ped silver  dollar.  Immense  losses  Were  incurred  by  the 
officers  ot  the  company  in  nego'ialing  loans,  and  one 
case  is  given  as  a specimen.  In  one  negotiation  for 
$551,441,  the  net  amount  realized  was  only  45469, 5091— 
showing  a loss  of  $93,938!  or  nearly  20  per  sen'.  The 
commissions  and  law  expenses  paid  were  enormous. 
•Vli.  James  B Murray,  for  18  mouths  services  in  Europe 
as  agent,  received  $15,000,  and  claims  $15,000  additional. 

'i  ue  whole  amount  paid  to  John  L.  Graham,  for  his 
salary  of  3i,0:j0  per  annum,  as  counsel  of  the  bank,  and 
to  Inm  individually  for  Ins  professional  services,  &c.  and 
to  tiie  laws- firms  with  which  lie  was  cornu  c ed,  for  flie  r 
professional  services,  Asc.  exceeds  $44,000.  This  sum  of 
-4 1,000  Joes  not  include  the  large  amounts  paid  to  Mr 
Graham  as  c unsel  of  die  company,  by  subscribers  fur 
capital  stuck;  tor  his  official  certificate  of  approval  of 
title,  &e.  of  i lie  lands  mortgaged  to  the  company  by  such 
subscriber?.  A speculation  m 1340  in  13,000  bales  cot- 
ton resulted  in  a lussoi  $99,626!  All  the  affairs  of  the 
concern  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  the  tm  st 
wanton  disregaid  of  usual  financial  prudence  and  of 
die  interests  of  the  stockholders.’’ 

Details  of  this  kind  are  indeed  painful.  They  are 
calculated  to  weaken  confidence  between  man  and 
man,  and  also  to  injure  and  prejudice  really  honest  and 
w ell  conducted  irist.tutions. 

Stocks  United  States  sixes  at  New  York  116:  do. 
fives  I03g;  New  York  sixes  110a  112;  do.  fives  10]; — 
O, 7 i .-ixe  99:  Kentucky  sixes  104;  Illinois  .sixes  43;  In- 
diana sixes  38. 

The  N.  Yoik  American  of  the  2.9th  says;  “The  stock 
market,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  very  buoyant, 
has  receded  a little;  and  wi  ll  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  of  he  fancies,  seems  I kely  to  fall  off  somewhat,  but 
as  money  is  easily  obtained  on  temporary  loans.  at3j  a 
4 percent,  there  can  be  no  material  decline  in  dividend 
paving  stocks.’’ 

The  Madisonian  states  that  a large  portion  of  the 
Unin  d Stales  five  per  cent,  stock  has  been  purchas- 
ed hy  foreign  capitalists,  anJ  that  they  are  still  pur- 
chasing. 

4589,000  Pennsylvania  stale  fives  sold  at  N.  York  on 
the  24  h ult.  at  from  S69  to  71  for  t he  $100. 

Maryland  State  stocks  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
spir.ied  measures  in  progress  by  the  legislature,  and  gone 
up  to  eighty. — nearly  double  tiie  price  it  was  sold  uteigh- 
een  months  since. 

Exchange  on  England  is  freely  offered  at  from  Sj  to  9 
— at  which  Inner  price  it  is  heavy.  On  Paris,  the  rates 
are  5 27 1 to  5 23 J. 

Fi.our.  Prices  continue  stationary.  At  New  York 
from  $4.94  m $5  IS.  At  Baltimore  §l,50a$4,62.  At  Cin- 
cinnati $3,75  a $3,87. 

Five  Woollen  Factories,  have  been  erected  in  Mi- 
chigan, during  the  past  year. 

Newark  Manufactures  going  to  Europe.  M-. 
Heintsch,  the  ingenious  Culler  ot  that  city,  has,  we  un- 
derstand, received  an  order  fir  $201*  worth  of  his  tai- 
lor?’ shears,  from  Fieyhurg  in  G-rmany.  These  s hears 
our  readers  w ill  remember,  have  been  pronounced  in 
England  to  be  altogether  superior  to  any  now  in  use. 

[Newark  Daily. 

Straw  Hats  and  Bonnets.  It  is  es  ima’ed  that  up. 
wards  of  22,000  palm  leaf  hats  were  manufactured  in 
tin;  town  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  last  year.  The 
straw  bonne  ts  manufactured  at  the  extensive  manufac- 
tory of  Mack  and  Son,  were  valued  at  $59,000. 

Shad.  A vessel  sailed  from  Savannah  a few  days  ago, 
fir  New  Yurii,  with  about  10,000  shad,  taken  in  the 
Savannah  river,  packed  in  ice. 

Western  Wheat.  The  Buff  do  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser states  that  the  quantity  of  grain  pouring  into  the 
western  ports,  is  beyond  any  precedent.  Chicago,  Michi- 
gan city,  and  M Ian  havu  now  in  store  690,000  bushels, 
with  every  prospect  of  an  increase. 

Deaths,  during  last  week,  at  New  York  169,  of  which 
39  nero  under  one  year  ol  age,  11  were  colored  persons, 
and  20  died  ot  consumption.  At  Philadelphia  107„  of 
which  27  were  under  one  year,  12  were  colored  persons; 

16  uied  of  eousmnp.ion.  At  B illimore  54,  of  which  2.9 
were  under  one  year,  12  were  free  colored  and  4 slaves;, 
14  died  of  consumption.  At  Charleston , S'.  C.  11,  ol 
which  3 weie  white  ud.uhs,  5 were  colored  adults,  and  3, 
colored  children. 


Delaware.  The  “Democratic’’  State  Convention  of 
Delaware  met  a Dover  on  the  22J  instant,  for  the  purpose 
ot  taking  into  consideration  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  state  in  the  Baltimore  convention. 
The  convention  after  much  deliberation,  resolved  not  to 
send  any  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 

Elections.  In  New  Hampshire  the  state  elections  are 
to  take  place  on  the  12th  instant.  John  ll.  Steele  is  the 
Van  Buien  candidate,  and  Anthony  Coleby  is  the  whig 
candidate  for  governor. 

Fires.  We  have  sad  items  of  destruction  by  this 
dreaUlul  element,  brought  from  various  directions,  by  the 
late  mails.  The  most  serious  in  loss  of  human  hie,  was 
that  of  die  Nantucket  alms  house,  in  which  ten  of  the 
inmates  were  burnt  to  death,  live  men  and  live  w omen, 
most  of  them  in  old  age;  one  of  them  had  not  walked 
tor  twenty  years.  One  of  the  women  inmates,  Phcebe 
Loveless,  personally  rescued  six  persons,  a't  immi- 
nent risk  of  her  own  life.  Mr.  Burgess,  rescued  through 
a window  of  the  third  story,  a man  and  his  wife,  the  lat- 
ter he  bore  on  his  shoulders  to  the  ground,  she  struggling 
all  the  while  to  prevent  his  benevolent  purpose. 

The  heaviest  destruction  of  property  in  those  distress- 
ing accounts,  occurred  at  the  coitou  press  at  New  Or- 
leans, including  a quantity  of  cotton  valued  at  7 or  800,- 
OoQ  Uollars,  ut  which  not  more  than  $300,000  was  in- 
sured. 

Five  buildings  and  considerable  part  of  their  contents 
were  burnt  at  Rome,  N.  Y-,  on  the  23d  ult.  Property 
estimated  at  $15, 0U0  was  destroyed  at  Norwich,  Con. 

A dreadful  fire  took  place  at  Canton,  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  October  last,  destroying  from  12  to  1500  houses, 
m ten  hours, — including  the  Danish  and  Spanish  hongs 
and  lactones.  The  liuuses  on  New  China  street  were 
ail  consumed,  including  many  European  hongs.  The 
American  establishments  fortunately  ail  escaped,  and 
die  Chinese  refer  their  preservation  to  Americans  being 
special  favorites  ot  heaven.  The  ancient  temple  ot  Pak- 
tai-meuu,  dedicated  to  the  God  ot  the  North  Pole,  shared 
the  fate  of  its  humbler  neighbors 

Another  fearful  disaster  occurred.  A large  Cochin 
Chinese  ship  in  the  river,  which  came  with  tribute  lor 
the  Chinese  empire,  suddenly  blew  up  with  a tremen- 
dous explosion,  which  shook  all  the  buildings  in  the 
great  city.  The  unturtunale  ship  was  dashed  to  atoms, 
and  nearly  all  the  people  killed,  said  to  be  trom  sixty  to 
one  hundred. 

IIenry  Clay  was  born  on  the  P2th  of  April,  1777,  and 
wiil  consequently  be  67  years  old  on  tne  12th  day  of 
April  next. 

Important  law  case  decisions.  The  supreme  court 
of  the  United  Btaies,  have  unanimously  decided  tile  Gi- 
rard will  case,  in  favor  of  the  chanty  intended  lor  the 
orphans,  and  confirming  the  right  of  the  corporate  au- 
thorities ot  the  city  oi  P..iladi-lphia,  to  officiate  as  trus- 
tees of  the  institution  founded,  under  tire  will,  for  the  sup- 
port and  instruction  of  orphans.. 

Tiie  court  have  also  decided  die  points  appealed  upon, 
from  the  decision  in  Louisiana,  in  favor  ol  the  wite  of 
General  Gaines,  as  heiress  of  the  immense  estate  ot  the 
lute  Mr.  Clarke,  continuing  the  decision  of  die  said 
court.  The  case  go,s  back  to  tiie  court  for  trial  on  other 
points. 

Railroad  Topics.  Massachusetts  Western  Railroad 
receipts  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  1843  anu  44,  compares 
t ms: 

Passengers,  1843  $3,296  1344  $2,510 

Freight,  &c.  “ 4.485  “ 2,5-5 

Total  $7,731  $5,095 

The  receipts  of  the  Central  Railroad  in  Michigan,  for 
the  month  ot  January  las',  were  for  freight  $8,285,  for 
passengers 2,942,  U.  S.  Alail,  &tc.  610.  Total  11,818. — 
During  the  same  month,  last  year  4,254. 

Harlem  railroad  receipts  for  15  days  in  February,  1843, 
$1,715,  do.  for  lo.days  in  Feb.  1S44,  3,451. 

The  Vestal,  British  sloop-of-war,  left  New  York  on 
die  27th,  und  proceeded  to  sea,  with  a brisk  breeze  from 
N.  W. 

Weather.  '‘The  roar  of  waters’'  The  Eutaw  (Ala.) 
Whig  of  the  16th  January,  says:  “Never,  since  Noah’s 
flood?  have  we  had  any  thing  like  as  much  rain  as  we 
have  had  fur  the  last  two  months,,  arid  we  are  unable  to 
say  when  it  will  stop.  We  are  looking  out  every  day  lor 
steamboats  to  pass  through  our  town.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  let  them  pass  through  the  country  any  where  is 
to  clear  away  lliQUiidergrowth.’’ 

The  Washington  Globe  lias  received  a letter  from 
Point  Coupee,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  says:  “Our  win- 
ter, so  far.  lias  been  without  frost;  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  tony  years,  the  sugar  cane  has  blossomed.” 

Navigation  is  resumed  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  and  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

The  Buffalo  papers  stale,  that  there  are  appearances 
of  die  ice,  seven  or  eight  inches  thick,  breaking  up,  and 
clearing  the  lakes  for  navigation. 

The  Monungahelu  river  was  open  for  navigation  on 
the  25th,  The  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  was  clear  of  ice  on 
the  19, di,  a.nd  the  river  was  rising.  The  rise  is  princi- 
pally from  the  Missouri  river.  The  steamer  Liglitner, 
from  Bearustown,  on  the  Illinois,  reports  that  river  open 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  that  place,  and  about 
four  feet  water  on, die  principal  bars, and  falling,  ‘A  gen- 
deman,  who  left  Peoria  last  Tuesday,  informs  us  that 
trie  ice  was  fifteen  inches  thick  on  Peoria  Lake  when  ho 
k li,  that  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground,  and  but  lit- 
tle rain  had  fallen  during  the  winter.’ 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  bill  reported  by  Mr 
Merrick,  t >r  transferring  the  stock  held  by  the  United 
States  in  thi  Cliesapenk  and  Ohio  Canal  company,  to  the 
State  of  Maryland,  was  ably  advocated  by  that  gentle- 
man, and  finally  passed  the  U.  Sates  Senate  on  the  27th 
ult.  by  a vote  of  32  ayes,  to  11  nays.  It  is  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  all  the  members  from 
this  State  have  just  taken  thcr  seats  in  good  time  to  aid  in 
it:  passage.  As  the  legistlamrc  of  the  State  is  by  consti- 
tu  i >n  compelled  to  close  its  session  at  furthest  on  the  10th 
in-t,  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  important  to  their 
ultimate  action  upon  the  bill  now  before  them,  and  which 
has  been  under  earnest  debate  for  a week  or  ten  days, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  house  of  Kcprcscnta fives  will  accord  to 
Maryland  as  much  time  as  to  decide  upon  the  hill,  which 
there  can  be  no  dou  it  if  they  full v understand  the  tnotiv.s 
for  its  passage,  they  will  as  readily  accede  to,  as  the  Sen- 
ate has  done.  The  speedy  completion  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  a:l  the  public  improvements  now  in  progress  in 
this  co  tntry,  depends  upon  their  action;  one,  too  that 
M iryland  was  mainly  induced  toe  n bark  in.  in  the  first  in- 
stance. under  the  full  persuasion  that  the  United  States,  as 
well  he  states  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
and  ttie  District  cities,  would  all  contribute  their  quota,  but 
all  of  whom  have  failed,  leaving  Maryland  alone  to  stag- 
ger under  so  stupendous  an  undertaking. 

[The  above  was  in  type  fnr  our  last,  but  was  crowded 
out*.  The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  on  internal  im- 
provements of  the  house  of  dc'egates,  for  completing  th  e 
canal,  was  negatived  oil  Tuesday  last,  by  a vote  of  42  to 
35,  the  Baltimore  delegates  present  all  voting  against  the 
hill  . Another  bill,  somewhai  modified,  for  i he  same  ob- 
ject, is  to  be  decided  on  at  10  o’clock  this  day.  Mary- 
land has  her  deepest  interests  staked  upon  the  issue 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


FRANCE. 

If  the  “Reform”  tells  true,  it  was  high  time  to 
commence  such  a publication.  This  paper  states: 

“Of  nearly  '33,000,000  persons  in  France,  there 
are  27,000,000  who  do  not  drink  wine;  there  are 
81,000,000  who  never  tas'e  sugar;  there  are  20,000- 
000  who  never  wear  shoes;  there  are  31  000,000  who 
never  eat  meat;  there  are  18,000  000  who  never  eat 
wheaten  bread,  and,  finally,  there  arc  4,000,000  cloth- 
ed in  rags.” 

A question  for  American  legislatures  arises,  shall 
operatives  in  this  country,  be  brought  down  to 
their  condition  in  European  communities  by  equalizing 
the  prices  of  labor  through  means  of  a “Free  Trade.” 
SWEDEN. 

Demoralization.  It  is  a singular  and  embarrass- 
ing fact  that  the  Swedish  nation,  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  European  people,  and  almost  entirely 
agricultural  or  pastoral,  having,  in  about  3,000,000 
of  individuals,  only  14,925  employed  in  manufactures 
and  these  not  congregated  in  one  or  two  places,  but 
scattered  among  2,037  factories:  having  no  great 
standing  army  or  navy;  no  extended  commerce;  no 
afflux  of  strangers,  no  considerable  city  but  one;  and 
having  schools  and  universities  in  a fair  proportion 
and  a powerful  and  complete  church  establishment 
undisturbed  in  its  labors  by  sect  or  schism,  is,  not- 
withstanding ip  a more  demoralized  state  than  any 
nation  in  Europe — more  demoralized  even  than  any 
XVI  Vol — Sig.  2. 


equal  portion  of  the  dense  manufacturing  population 
of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a very  curious  fact  in 
moral  statistics.  It  is  so  directly  opposed  to  all  re- 
ceived opinions  and  long  established  theories  of  the 
superior  moral  condition,  greater  innocence,  purity 
of  manners,  and  exemption  from  sin  or  crime  of  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  slate  of  society,  compared 
to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  that  if  it  rest- 
ed merely  upon  the  traveller’s  own  impressions,  ob- 
servations, or  experience,  it  would  not  be  entitled  to 
any  credit.  According  to  the  official  returns  pub- 
lished in  the  Swedish  Slate  Gazette,  in  March,  1837 
the  number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  criminal  offen- 
ces before  all  the  Swedish  courts  in  tho  year  1835, 
was  26,265  of  whom  21,262  were  convicted,  4,915 
acquitted,  and  98  remained  under  examination.  In 
1835,  the  total  population  of  Sweden  was  2,983,144 
individuals.  Jn  this  year  therefore,  one  person  of 
every  114  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  accused,  and 
one  in  every  140  persons  convicted,  of  criminal  of- 
fence. By  the  same  official  returns,  it  appears  that, 
in  the  five  years  from  1830  to  1834,  inclusive,  one 
person  in  every  46  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
and  one  in  every  179  of  the  rural  population,  had,  on 
an  average,  been  punished  each  year  for  criminal 
offences.  In  1836  the  number  of  persons  tried  for 
criminal  offences  in  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom  was 
26,925,  of  whom  22,292  were  condemned,  3,688  ac- 
quitted, and  945  under  trial  or  committal.  The  cri- 
minal lists  of  this  year  are  stated  to  be  unusually 
light,  yet  they  give  a result  of  one  person  in  every 
112j  of  the  whole  population  accused,  and  one  in 
about  every  134  convicted,  of  criminal  offence;  and, 
taking  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  the  rural  po- 
pulation separately,  one  person  in  every  46  inclivi 
duals  of  the  former,  and  one  in  every  174  individuals 
of  the  latter,  have  been  convicted  within  the  year 
1S36  for  criminal  offence.  * # The  proportion, 

also,  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in  this  country 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  as  one  to  23-tenths 
in  Stockholm.  In  no  other  Christian  community  is 
there  a state  of  female  morals  approachiug  to  this. 
In  Paris,  the  illegitimate  are  reckoned  by  Puehet  to 
be  one  in  five  births,  and  in  the  other  towns  of  France 
one  in7^.  In  England  and  Wales  it  is  reckoned  there 
is  one  illegitimate  to  nineteen  legitimate,  and  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  one  to  thirty  eight  legitimate 
births.  * * Figures  do  not  bring  to  our  imagina- 
tions the  moral  condition  of  a population  so  depraved 
as  that  of  Stockholm.  In  such  a society,  the  offspring 
of  secret  adultery,  and  thejfirths  merely  saved  from 
illegitimacy  by  the  tardy  marriage  of  the  parents, 
must  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  general  pro- 
fligacy. If  it  were  possible  to  deduct  these  from  the 
one  side  of  the  account  and  add  them  to  the  other,  to 
which  morally  they  belong,  what  a singular  picture 
of  depravity  on  a great  scale  this  city  presents. — 
Suppose  a traveller  standing  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burg, and  able  to  say,  from  undeniable  public  re- 
turns, “one  out  of  every  three  persons  passing  me  is. 
on  an  average,  the  offspring  of  illicit  intercourse;  and 
one  out  of  every  forty-nine  has  been  convicted  within 
these  twele  months  of  some  criminal  offence.” 

[Lfiing’s  Tour  in  Sweden. 

CHINA. 

The  New  York  Commercial  gives  an  account  of 
an  interview  which  took  place  in  October  last  be- 
tween Mr.  Forbes,  the  American  consul  at  Canton, 
and  Keying,  the  imperial  commissioner,  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Cushing  would  be 
permitted  to  visit  Pekin.  Mr.  Forbes,  at  the  meet- 
ing, said: 

“An  envoy  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  on  his  way  to  China,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  emperor;  that  he  came  with  the  most  friendly 
feelings  and  intentions,  and  wished  to  know  “in  what 
way  he  had  better  proceed  to  Pekin,  whether  by  land 
or  water.”  As  was  expected,  Keying  at  once  re- 
plied, with  some  astonishment — “Why  go  to  Pekin?” 
and  added  in  substance  that  there  was  no  necessity 
of  his  going  to  Pekin,  as  the  commercial  privileges 
and  terms  which  had  been  agreed  upon  with  the 
English  were  granted  also  to  the  Americans  and  all 
other  foreigners,  and  “every  thing  had  been  settled.” 
He  then  repeated — “Why  go  to  Pekin?”  and  asked, 
with  some  anxiety,  what  object  Mr.  Cushing  could 
have  in  going  ihere,  other  than  that  of  arranging  a 
commercial  treaty.  He  said  that  if  there  was  no 
other  object  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  Mr. 
Cushing  to  go  there,  for  “no  one  at  Pakin  knew  any- 


thing about  the  foreign  trade,”  and  evinced  the  most 
decided  unwillingness  that  such  an  intention  should 
be  persisted  in,  dwelling  much  upon  the  “fatigue  and 
difficulty  of  going  so  far,”  and  tho  uselessness  of 
taking  so  much  trouble. 

In  this  opposition  to  the  Pekin  scheme  the  viceroy, 
and  the  other  commissioners  earnestly  concurred,  and 
all  that  could  be  said  in  reply  had  obviously  no  effect. 
Keying  said,  however,  that  he  Would  transmit  any 
communication  to  the  emperor  which  Mr.  Forbe 
should  wish  to  make,  and  that  an  answer  should  be 
returned;  and  he  asked  Mr.  Forbes  to  give  him  in 
writing  whatever  he  desired  to  say,  clearly,  and  ex- 
plicitly, to  which  ho  would  give  a clear  reply.” 

The  Commercial  thinks  that  permission  will  not 
be  granted  to  Mr.  C.,  and  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, our  government  ought  not  to  persist. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  system  of  trade  and 
opening  of  the  new  ports  in  the  north  will  be  of  any 
advantage  to  China.  Her  imports  will  soon  be  much 
more  than  her  exports,  apd  the  balance  of  trade  will 
turn  greatly  against  her.  The  native  manufactures 
too,  will  be  injured  by  foreign  competition. 

The  opium  traffic  is  represented  as  flourishing  and 
prosperous  as  ever,  the  smugglers  lying  openly  at 
Whampoa  among  the  legal  traders.  There  is  no  hope 
for  any  suspension  of  this  traffic  at  present. 

The  war  has  been  very  disastrous  to  China.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  20,000  of  her  people  have  lost 
their  lives,  many  of  them  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  Tartar  troops  at  the  north,  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves when  they  saw  the  day  against  them;  and 
besides  the  sack  of  cities  and  destruction  of  private 
property  to  an  immense  extent,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment is  said  to  have  incurred  an  expense  of  100  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

We  have  dates  to  the  23d  December.  Monte  Vi- 
deo still  held  out,  though  sorely  distressed  by  the  be- 
siegers. Many  desertions  occurred,  and  amongst 
them,  the  accountant  general  of  the  custom-house, 
had  gone  over.  The  British  are  accused  in  the  pa» 
pers  of  counteracting  the  besiegers,  and  violating 
the  confidence  their  president,  Oribe,  had  reposed  in 
them,  by  allowing  supplies  to  be  covered  by  their 
flag.  The  two  armies  consist  of  about  25,000,  and 
cattle,  the  principal  article  of  subsistence  and  trado 
of  the  country,  arc  killed  by  each  party  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  other.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  a rise  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  cattle  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Beef,  hides,  and  tallow 
have  risen  in  proportion. 

A minister  from  the  repubii©  of  Paraguay  had  been 
received  at  Buenos  Ayre9.  There  was  considerable 
business  doing  with  that  iepublic,  principally  in 
American  domestics,  salt,  and  wine.  Paraguay,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Dictator  Francia,  was  closed 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  all  intercourse  with  tha 
neighboring  provinces  forbidden — nor  was  any  ®ne 
allowed  to  enter  or  leave  it.  The  population  of  Pa- 
raguay has  now  increased  to  one  million  of  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  there  are  very  few  who  cannot  read 
and  write. 

Oriental  Republic.  Nothing  positive  respecting 
the  position  of  Rivera,  president  of  the  republic,  is 
known,  but  it  is  believed  lie  was  manoevering  with 
the  design  of  re-crossing  the  Rio  Negro. 

A Riverista  detachment  of  400  men,  commanded 
by  one  Santander,  which  had  attacked  the  town  of 
Salto,  had  been  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Col. 
Piriz.  The  Riveristas  lost  upwards  of  100  men  kill- 
ed, and  60  odd  prisoners. 

Rio  Janeiro  dates  to  the  17th  January  contain 
an  account  of  a dispute  between  the  Oriental  go- 
vernment and  the  French  consul  general  at  Mon- 
tevideo, the  latter  demanding  that  all  Frenchmen 
enrolled  for  defence  of  the  city,  should  be  disarmed 
and  dismissed  the  service,  which  being  refused,  the 
consul  struck  his  flag  and  went  on  board  the  French 
frigate  La  Gloire.  A blockade  by  the  French  admi- 
ral was  apprehended  in  consequence. 

CUBA. 

Havana  dates  to  the  21st  ult.,  give  an  account  of 
a riot,  a few  days  before,  but  which  was  settled  with- 
out bloodshed. 

The  report  of  a rebellion  at  Matanzas  received 
last  week,  is  no  doubt  false.  Later  dales,  to  the  28lh 
alt.,  make  no  mention  of  sueh  a thing. 
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MFTCirf*  I The  Constellation , frigate  Commodore  Kearney, 

'•  sailed  from  Honolulu,  on  the  lGth  August. 

Ycra  Cruz  dates  to  the  lilh  February,  _ j rp^c  jjn^e^  Stales,  Captain  Armstrong,  on  the 


quiet  in  Mexico.  The  arrangement  made  in  London 
by  their  minister,  was  approved,  and  all  differences 
■with  England  are  healed.  Mr.  Bantihead,  the  new 
British  minister,  was  expected  at  Vera  Cruz  daily. 

The  February  indemnity  instalment  due  the  United 
States,  was  paid. 


19th. 


NATIONAL  AFFA1BS. 


The  Cyane,  sloop  of  war  on  the  6th  of  November 
— and 

The  Erie,  store  ship,  Lieutenant  Duke,  on  the  8th 
November. 

The  Delaware,  United  States  ship,  Captain  Chas. 
S Macaulet,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Commo- 
dore Morris,  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads,  on  the  4th 
instant,  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  commodore 
nnncinpivfT  reached  Washington  on  the  7th.  The  Norfolk  Her- 
APPOUNTMENTS  BY  THE  PRES1D  ai(j  sayg  Delaware  was  ordered  for  Boston  by  se- 

On  the  6th  inst.  and  unanimously  approve  i)  ; cretary  Henshaw;  but  from  the  circumstcnce  of  her 
senate  the  same  day.  . I having  received  on  board  a quantity  of  ponderous  sta- 

John  C.  Calhoun,'  to  be  secretary  o s a e vice  ^uary  (je  delivered  at  Washington,  and  in  c.onsid- 
A. Upshur  deceased.  ! eration  of  the  manifest  blunder  of  the  secretary  in 

This  appointment,  we  have  no  doubt,  v\il  me  orderinp:  a ship  of  war  to  a northern  port  in  the 

. , (depth  of  winter,  it  seems  that  Commodore  Morri3 

no,  w as  | ^gs  taken  the  responsibility  of  steering  for  t he  Ches- 


doubt 

the  cordial  approbation  of  (he  country. 

William  Shannon,  governor  of 

nominated  on  the  same  day  as  minister  to  Mexico,  ' ea|£e  anc|  making  a port  at  the  Norfolk  station, 
vice  Waddy  Thompson,  resigned;  and  also  Cap  . v m.  j wjjere  ^jg  noble  ship  was  built,  and  where  we  have 
C.  Bolton  U.  S.  N.  to  be  chief  ef  the  bureau  o y)a(j  j;ttle  or  no  ice  this  winter,  except  what  was 


Construction  and  repairs  of  the  navy 

Land  Officers — Receivers.  William  T.  Walmsley 
Natchitoches,  La.,  vice  P.  O.  Lee,  resigned. 

George  R.  Girault,  of  Granada,  Miss,  re-appoin- 
ted. 

Receivers.  Richard  B.  Servant,  at  Kaskasliia,  Illi- 
nois, vice  Samuel  Crawford. 

Thomas  Barrett,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  vice  Green 
bury  Dorsey,  declined  the  appointment. 

Robert  H.  Booth,  at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  vice 
Robert  B.  Semple,  resigned. 

Robert  W.  Lansing,  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin, 
vice  Samual  S.  Bowne,  resigned. 

Samual  J.  Bayard,  at  Fairfield.,  Iowa,  vice  Joseph 
C.  Hawkins, 

Department  cf  State,  Washington,  Feb.  20,  1844. 

Regulations  qf  Trade.  Mr.  Stanhope  Provost,  U.  S. 


brought  from  Boston!” 

i The  Delaware  has  been  on  a cruize  for  three  years, 
'during  which  time  she  has  been  457  days  at  sea,  run- 
j ning  35,543  miles  bj  log,  and  anchored  23  times  in 
different  ports. 

The  Cumberland,  United  States  frigate,  after  be- 
ing detained  some  weeks  at  Gibraltar,  reached  Port 
Mahon  on  the  7th  January. 

The  Congress,  frigate,  left  Port  Mahon,  22d  Dee. 
for  the  Brazils: 

The  Fairfield  was  expected  hourly  at  Mahon,  from 
Marseilles. 

The  Vincennes,  sloop  of  war,  Captain  Buchanan, 
all  well,  was  detained  the  J7lh  ult.  at  Vera  Cruz,  for 
the  arrival  of  our  minister,  Waudy  Thompson,  who, 
having  concluded  his  mission,  designed  to  return 
home  in  the  Vincennes. 

„ . _ , . . , Lieutenant  Barry,  United  States  navy,  bearer  of 

Consnl  at  Lima,  Peru,  having  informed  this  Depar  - . jeSpatc|)es  frona  Commodore  Dallas,  commanding 
ment  that  the  whale  ships  of  the  United  States  are  ] tbe'Pacific  squa(]ron,  arrived  at" 


As  to  her  speed,  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a ves- 
sel afloat  that  will  beat  her  sailing  on  a wind  with 
a good  top  gallant  breeze.  The  most  that  she  has 
made  is  11|  knots  to  the  hour.  Otfthe  wind  she  is 
not  dull,  going  ten  and  eleven  with  a good  breeze; 
even  then  the  ship  was  under  disadvantages,  being 
two  feet  and  a half  by  the  stern  when  her  trim  is 
nearly  even  keel.  We  are  to  sail  in  the  morning  at 
daylight.” 

The  Warren  arrived  at  Rio  from  Norfolk  in  61 
days. 

Medal  to  Wales,  late  of  the  Somers. — 
A number  of  the  citizens  of  Louisville  have  caused 
to  be  prepared  a beautiful  gold  medal,  which  they 
have  presented  1o  Mr.  James  W.  Wales,  the  purser’s 
clerk,  of  the  United  States  brig  Somers,  through 
whose  means  the  mutiny  on  board  of  that  vessel  was 
fii-st  discovered.  Mr.  Wales  has  been  for  some  time 
a resident  of  Louisville,  and  the  medal  is  given  asa 
testimony  of  the  estimation  his  services  on  that  try- 
ing occasion  have  procured  for  him  from  those  who 
are  his  neighbors.  On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  the 
following  inscription: 

“The  citizens  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  testify  their 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  heroic  conduct  and 
fearless  fidelity  of 

james  w.  wales. 

On  board  the  brig  Somers,  Nov.  26th , 1842,  when 
mutiny  was  about  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
lives  of  American  seamen.” 

On  Ihe  other  side — 

“A  testimonial  of  the  people  to  an  American  sea- 
man, who  performed  his  duty  in  the  hour  of  peril.” 

U.  S.  Steamer  Michigan.  Description  and  dimen- 
sions of  Ihe  United  Slates  iron  steamer  Michigan, 
launched  at  Erie,  Penn,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  1843, 
Length  of  keel  156  feet 

“ on  deck  167  feet  6 inches 

“ overall  176  feet  6 inches 


constantly  exposing  themselves  to  seizure  by  enter- 
ing ports  in  that  Republic  which  are  forrbidden  to 
foreign  vessels,  the  following  is  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  whom  it  may  concern 

The  port  of  Pisce,  in  Peru,  which  was  opened  to 
whalers  by  a decree  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  da- 
ted Oclober30, 1842,  has  been  since  closed  by  decree 
of  the  28th  Sept.,  1843.  The  only  ports  of  entry 
now  open  in  Peru,  for  foreign  vessels,  are  Arica,  Islay, 
Callao,  Huanchaco,  Lambaoeque  and  Payta.  Ves- 
sels entering  other  ports,  without  special  license,  are 
subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

TSHmrEiLS"  miDSEmXqn?. 

The  Madisonian  publishes  the  convention  conclu- 
ded at  Lima,  on  the  17th  ef  March,  1841  and  recent- 
ly ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the  ad- 
justment of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  states 
upon  the  Government  of  Peru.  Under  this  treaty, 
the  government  of  Peru  agrees  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  ^300,000  as  indemnity  for  seizures,  captures, 
detentions,sequestrations  aad  confiscations  of  vessels 
belonging  to  American  citizens.  Thissum  of  money 
is  to  be  paid  atLima,  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments 
of  $30,000  each,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1844.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4 per  cent,  shall  be  paid  on  each  annual  instal- 
ment, computing  from  the  1st  of  January,  1842. 
c:-  American  trade  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Hooper, 
aeting  consul  of  the  United  Slates  at  the  Sandwich 
Island,  stated,  near  the  end  of  October  last,  that 
there  have  touched  at  the  Islands  within  the  pre- 
vious nine  months,  upwards  of  60,01)0  tons  of  Amer- 
ican shipping,  valued,  including  their  cargoes  at 
§7, 500, 0UU. 

THE  j&.aBE'Sr- 

The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  states  that  the  pre- 
sident has  directed  the  restoration  of  Lieut.  W.  Shaure- 
burg,  to  the.regiment  of  dragoons,  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  vacancy  in  the  grade  of  captain;  but  if  a 
vacancy  should  take  place  in  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant before  one  in  the  grade  of  captain,  then  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  lieutenants. 

Army  Movements.  The  U.  S.  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  fort  Fairfield,  in  Maine,  and  station- 
ed at  Hancock  Barracl-s. 

rms  stjuFww. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 
Pacific  squadron.  The  Erie,  United  States  sloop 


Vera  Cruz  on  the 
15lh  February,  from  the  Pacific,  via  Mexico— he 
would  take  passage  also  in  the  Vincennes. 

The  African  squadron.  Private  advices  via 
England,  to  the  30th  November,  states  “that  Com- 
modore Perry  was  engaged  in  an  effort  to  oolain  the 
surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the  crew  of  the  schoo- 
ner Mary  Cutler,  from  the  native  tribes  inhabiting 
the  coast,  near  which  that  unfortunate  vessel  was 
taken. 

He  had  been  twice  on  shore,  escorted  by  sixteen 
boats  of  the  squadron,  and  four  hundred  marines  and 
light  armed  saamen,  and  had  held  two  palavers  with 
the  chiefs,  but  with  little  prospect  of  success,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  the  murderers  were  con- 
cealed in  the  town. 

It  was  expected  that  on  the  1st  December  a land 
ing  would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  sum- 
mary punishment  by  burning  the  town,  when  it  was 
thiught  the  negroes  would  make  an  obstinate  de- 
fence. 

The  Porpoise,  United  States  brig,  arrived  at  Gam- 
bib  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  23th  December, 
and  sailed  again  the  same  day. 

A store  ship  will  be  despatched  from  Boston  about 
the  14th  instant  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  Persons 
wishing  to  send  letters  to  the  squadron  on  the  coast 
would  do  well  to  transmit  them  to  Boston,  as  soon 
as  possible, directed  to  the  care  of  the  “Naval  Libra- 
ry and  Institute.” 

The  Columbus  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line,  at  Buenos 
Ayres  23d  Dee.  all  well. 

The  Columbia  frigate  at  the  same  port  also  all  well. 

The  Enlerprize  U.  S.  frigate,  was  about  to  sail 
from  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  coast  of  Patagonia  To 
bring  off  the  Two  Sisters,  vessel  totally  lost,  and  the 
crew  of  the  Sea  Bird,  disabled  there. 

The  Vandalia  Com.  Cliauncey,  sailed  from  Havana 
on  the  19th  ult.  on  a cruise,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk 
on  the  4th  inst. 

The  Lawrence  U.  S.  brig,  anchored  off  Tybee  Light, 
southern  coast  on  27th  ult. 

The  Lexington  U,  S.  sloop  of  war,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  28th  ult.  from  Gibraltar,  bringing  the 
crew  of  the  ill  fated  Missouri. 

The  Pliamix  U.  S.  schooner,  Lieut.  Sinclair  at  Nor- 
folk lo  sail  in  a few  days  for  Chagres. 

The  Savannah  U.  S.  frigate,  arrived  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  on  the  19th  Dec.  altera  disagreabie  passage 
of  60  days.  A letter  from  an  officer  on  board,  dated 
26th  Dec.  says:  “Our  ship  has  proved  to  be  as  fine  a 


of  war  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  11th  Sept,  in  31  j vessel  as  any  of  her  class  in  our  service,  and  I may 
Callao.  say  afloat,  both  as  to  comfort  and  speed.  Our  tables 

1 he  Cyane , United  States  ship,  sailed  on  the  26th  | have  always  been  set,  she  not  lurching  enough  to 
October  from  Oahu,  for  the  island  of  Haue,  with  j capsize  a tea-cup,  and  what  is  more  surprising,  per- 
Gi  orge  Brown,  esq.,  United  States  commissioner,  j sons  on  board  who.  never  saw  salt  water  before  ibis 
lor  the  sandwich  Islands,  to  meet  said  government.  I voyage,  were  not  the  least  afi'ected  by  sea  sickness. 


Breadth  of  beam  outside  to  outside 
Extreme  breadth  outside  of  paddle 
boxes 

Depth  of  hold 
“ keel 

Average  height  of  port  sills  from 
water  when  launched 
Height  from  top  of  keel  to  top  of 
rail 

Weight  of  iron  of  hull  proper,  as 
launched 

Do.  of  wooden  deck  boilers,  ect. 
Mean  draught  of  water 
Estimated  draught  of  water  when 
fully  equipped  for  service 
Displacement  of  one  inch  at  light 
water  line 

Do  do  at  load  do  do 
The  ship  will  have  the  common  out- 
side water  wheels,  which  will  be 
in  diameter 
Length  of  paddles 
Two  inclined  low  pressure  engines 
of  collective  power  of 
Cylinders  in  diameter 
Length  of  stroke 


27  feet 

45  feet  10  incs 
12  feet 

4 mes 
12  feet  4|  ins 
17  feet  10  ins 

236  toms 

46  tons 

4 feet  li  ins 

8 feel  6 ins 

8 tons  709  lbs 

9 “ 1167  lbs 


23  feet 
8 feet 

170  horses 
3 feet 
8 feet 

The  shafts  and  cranks  are  of  wrought  iron  and  in 
part  made  from  the  small  pieces  punched  from  the 
rivet  holes  in  the  hull  of  the  ship.  The  frames  of 
the  vessel  are  T iron,  except  forward  and  aft  where 
they  are  of  L iron;  (he  plates  at  the  bottom  are  the  of 
an  inch  thick  toward,  and  5 16ths  of  an  inch  aft;  the 
berth  decks,  and  paddle  box  are  of  iron  as  is  the 
whole  of  the  hull,  except  the  gun  deck,  which  is 
of  wood  laid  upon  iron  beams.  There  are)  five 
kelsons- running  the  length  of  I'hcship;  these  support 
the  engine  frames,  except  the  principal  one  which  is 
seventeen  inches  deep.  There  are  four  water  light 
bulkheads  athwartships,  made  of'  3 16th  inch  iron. 
She  will  have  three  masts,  and  will  be  square  rigged 
forward,,  and  have  fore  and  aft  sails  on  the  main 
and  mizen  masts. 

Length  of  fore  yard  66  feet 

Do  topsail  do  50  “ 

Do  topgallant  do  30  “ 6 inches 

Height  of  mainmast  to  truck  83  “ 

Length  from  forward  end  of  jib-boom 

to  after  and  spanker  boom  223  “ 

She  is  by  measurement  500  Ions. 

The  vessel  was  lined  before  and  after  launching, 
and  did  cot  alter  her  shape  at  all,  and  she  is  perfectly 
free  from  leak.  She  is  a baautiful  model  for  a good 
sea  boat  and  fast  sailer,  is  much  admired  for  her  per- 
fect symmetry  and  clean  lines,  and  is  supposed  to  bo 
fully  equal  in  strength  to  the  largest  frigate.  She  ig 
pierced  for  twelve  guns, (32  pounders,)  with  two  68 
pound  Paixhan  guns  on  pivots,  upun  liie  quarterdeck 
aud  forecastle;  this  would  make  her  broadside  equal 
to  that  of  a vessel  mounting  sixteen  guns;  her  pres- 
ent armament  wi  11  bo  limited  to  four  321bs  carronado 
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and  the  two  Paixhan  683.  This  magnificent  vessel 
will  probably  be  ready  for  service  on  the  opening  of 
navigation  next  spring,  her  commander  and  principal 
officers  having  arrived  at  this  station. 

Thus  much  in  relation  to  the  vessel;  perhaps  the 
reader  would  like  toknow  something  of  the  principal 
officers.  To  be  brief,  commander  Wm.  Inman  en-, 
tered  the  service  in  1812,  at  the  early  age  of  13  years 
and  served  on  Lake  Ontario  during  the  war  under 
Commodore  Chauncey;  and  afLerward  distinguished 
himself  under  Commodore  Porter  in  his  cruises  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  resulted  in  the  suppression  of 
the  atrocious  piracies  that  had  rendered  the  navi- 
gation of  those  seas  so  hazardous  to  commerce. 
Sailing  Master  Stevens,  a promising  young  officer, 
is  the  son  of  Capt.  Thos.  Holdup  Stevens,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a commander  of  one  of  the  gun 
boats  in  the  engagementon  Lake  Erie  on  the  10th  of 
Sep.  1813,  under  the  gallant  Perry,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  British  fleet. 

To  the  architects,  Messrs.  Hart  & Son,  and  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Stackhouse  & Tomlinson, 
much  credit  is  due  for  their  good  management,  taste, 
and  genius  in  the  construction  of  the  vessel. 

Temperance  in  the  Navy. 

To  the  petty  officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  ma- 
rines, landsmen,  and  boys  of  the  United  States 
naval  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

There  now  stands  before  you,  six  of  your  comrades 
about  to  receive  the  wages  of  transgression.  They 
have  all,  after  fair  and  impartial  trial  been  convict- 
ed of  offences,  which,  in  the  case  of and  

particularly,  subjected  them  to  the  penalty  of  death, 
had  not  the  court  in  mercy  exercised  a lenity  in  judg- 
ment, which  it  would  be  unwise  to  repeat. 

To  aid,  abet,  or  in  any  manner,  by  word  or  deed 
assist  in  any  unlawful  doings:  or  to  aid  or  assist,  in 
the  rescue  of  persons  from  lawful  confinement;  or  to 
threaten  or  encourage  others  to  do  so,  or  to  strike  a 
sentinel  on  post,  is  mutinous  conduct,  which,  by  sen- 
tence of  court  martial,  may  be  punished  by  death. 
Postand  by  and  witness  such  conduct  in  others,  is  an 
offence  little  inferior  to  the  overt  act  itself ; 4out  to 
fail  or  refuse  to  aid  the  officers  on  such  occasions  is 
still  more  criminal,  and  especially  if  the  delinquent, 
as  in  the  case  of be  a petty  officer. 


It  may  profit  some  of  you  to  know  the  cause  and 
reasons,  assigned  by  the  unhappy  victims,  which  led 
to  the  commission  of  offences  for  which  they  are 
now  about  to  sulfer.  “Was  1 drunk  or  sober  at  the 
lime  this  occurred?”  is  a question  put  by to 


An- 

Was 


one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  court  martial 
s.ver,  “The  prisoner  was  drunk  at  the  time?” 

I not  very  much  intoxicated  that  day?”  asked 

when  cross-examining  a witness.  Answer,  “I  con- 
sidered the  prisoner  intoxicated.”  Drunkenness  is  the 
excuse  offered  by  five  out  of  six  of  the  convicts,  for 
the  commission  of  offences,  lor  which,  under  a rigo- 
rous enforcement  of  the  law,  the  transgressor  would 
forfeit  his  life.  Deplorable  indeed  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  any  man  who  finds  himself  so  situated,  as 
to  be  (jbliged  to  prove  himself  guilty  of  one  ofl'ence, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  shielding  himself  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  still  higher  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors. 

There  can  be  no  occasion  more  appropriate  than 
the  present,  for  calling  your  attention  to  the  sad  ef- 
fects and  ill-consequences  of  intoxication.  Drunken- 
ness is  an  otfence,  lor  which,  the  third  article  of  the 
act  of  congress  for  the  better  government  of  the 
navy,  imposes  severe  punishment,  which  acthasbeen 
so  often  read  to  you,  that  none  can  now  plead  igno- 
rance of  its  penalties. 

The  example  before  you  shows  that  five-sixths  of 
the  offenders  were  drunk,  when  they  committed  the 
crimes  of  which  they  have  been  convicted;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  labored  under 
the  vain  and  delusive  hope,  that  the  plea  of  “being 
in  liquor,”  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  would  excuse 
them  altogether,  or  at  any  rate  reduce  their  punish- 
ment to  a dozen  lashes. 

Vain  and  delusive  will  such  hopes  ever  prove, 
when  the  transgressor  is  brought  to  my  notice.  No 
man  must  hope  to  escape  the  penalty  of  capital  of- 
fences, because  he  chooses  to  deprive  himself  of  rea- 
son by  a brutal  indulgence  in  the  use  of  ardent  spi- 
rits. 

Drunkenness  in  civil  courts  is  always,  and  justly  too, 
considered  an  aggravation  rather  than  a palliation  of 
the  offence. 

As  in  the  present  case  so  in  all  others  which  oc- 
cur in  the  navy,  five-sixths  of  the  punishments  inflict- 
ed,can  easily  be  traced  to  drunkenness:  and  not  only  is 
this  true  as  regards  the  navy,  but  the  records  of 
crime  in  civil  life,  alms  house  reports,  and  the  re- 
ports of  lunatic  hospitals,  prove  that  a still  greater 
proportion  of  their  inmates  and  of  gallows’  execu- 
tions are  victims  of  rum. 


How  often  does  the  sailor  when  his  ship  is  safely 
moored  in  port,  look  with  a longing  eye,  and  ardent 
desire  towards  the  shore,  and  pant  for  a few  hours  of 
liberty?  And  why  cannot  he  be  indulged?  Why  can- 
not a quarter  watch  be  mustered  every  evening  to 
go  on  shore  on  liberty?  Because  they  will  not  ab- 
stain from  rum.  Because  they  will  not  return  punc- 
tually and  soberly  to  their  duty.  Some  get  drunk 
and  overstay  their  time,  and  when  reason  is  restored, 
are  afraid  to  return  to  their  ships,  and  so,  to  a breach 
of  liberty  add  the  crime  of  desertion. 

Thus  is  it  that  your  officers,  whoare  bound  to  keep 
their  ships  always  in  a state  not  to  be  surprized,  and 
to  avoid  the  mortifying  spectacle  which  a drunken 
sailor  always  presents  to  their  eyes,  and  to  spare 
themselves  the  painful  duty  of  degrading  a noble 
man  at  the  gang-way,  are  obliged  to  deny  you  the  li- 
berty which  under  other  circumstances,  they  and  I 
would  most  gladly  allow.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
man  of  war  is  a state’s  prison;  if  that  be  true,  rum  is 
the  jailor;  destroy  that  and  the  shipped  man  can  be 
as  free  as  the  commissioned  officer. 

Would  you  desire  such  a state  of  things?  You 
have  only  to  will  it,  and  it  must  be  so.  Your  coun- 
try has  at  last  advanced  one  step  towards  rescuing 
the  sailor  from  perpetual  degradation,  to  which  the 
too  free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  has  hitherto  consigned 
him.  Congress  has  passed  a law  to  regulate  the  navy 
ration,  by  which  whiskey  is  reduced  one  half,  and  in 
lieu  thereof,  tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  issued. 

Why  did  not  congress  abolish  whiskey  from  your 
ration  altogether?  Only  because  some  rum-loving 
persons  in  authority,  libeled  your  patriotism,  and 
iove  of  country  by  saying — “that  American  sailors 
would  not  enter  the  navy  without  the  allurement  of 
whiskey.”  Are  you  willing  to  restunder  the  disgrace 
of  such  a charge?  I trust  not,  I believe  not,  for  one 
I am  not;  for  although  my  station  in  the  navy  is  far 
above  the  shipped  man’s;  without  him  I could  not  be 
where  I am.  No  battles  are  fought,  no  laurels  are 
won  without  the  common  sailor,  as  he  is  called,  does 
his  part.  As  the  officer  gathers  the  laurels  won  by 
the  blood  and  valor  of  the  sailor,  so  too  must  he  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  reproach  so  often  cast  upon 
him. 

Are  you  not  willing  to  do  something  in  the  good 
work  for  yourselves?  Believe  me  when  I tell  you, 
that  liquor,  is  a thief  and  murderer,  and  is  the  great- 
est enemy  mankind  in  general  has  to  contend  with, 
though  to  sailors,  he  is  more  unrelenting  than  to  any 
other  class  of  men.  On  board  ship  he  brings  you  to 
the  gang-way  and  deprives  you  of  that  rational  liber- 
ty, which,  under  other  circumstances  you  might 
freely  indulge  in.  On  shore  he  takes  possession  of 
your  reason,  whilst  the  harpy  who  administers  the 
poison  takes  possession  of  your  hard  earned  wages. 
Drunkenness  unfits  man  for  any  of  the  duties  for  which 
he  was  created  He  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the 
performance  of  any  part  requiring  words  or  thoughts 
to  execute  it.  It  unfits  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic or  social  happiness.  In  fine  it  unfits  him  for 
every  thing  in  life,  that  is  rational,  honorable,  pro- 
fitable, or  virtuous,  and  prepares  him  for  disease,  de- 
gradation, premature-death, — nay  for  the  gang-way, 
the  prison,  and  gallows. 

Will  you  not  then,  I earnestly  ask  the  question, 
lend  a hand  to  conquer  this  greatest  of  enemies? — 
There  is  not  a man  among  you  who  would  not  most 
cheerfully  follow  your  officer  to  the  cannon’s  mouth, 
though  its  unerring  aim  were  directed  by  the  stoutes 
hearts.  t 

Are  there  many,  are  there  any  among  you  who 
will  not  enlist  in  this  holiest  of  wars,  war  unrelent- 
ing against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  Stales. 

Will  any  among  you  join  me  in  a petition  to  con- 
gress to  abolish  whiskey  from  the  navy  ration  alto- 
gether, and  not  only  from  the  ration,  but  from  the 
cabin,  the  ward-room,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
ship,  save  only  the  medical  department? 

1 do  not  wish  to  take  you  by  surprize,  reflect  upon 
this  picture  which  I have  endeavorad  (though  in 
much  haste)  to  draw  with  the  utmost  fidelity;  and 
then  decide  for  yourselves. 

Is  all  well  with  you  at  present?  If  yea,  you  have 
nothing  more  to  desire.  But  if  not,  strike  at  once 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  remove  the  cause,  and  its  ef- 
fects must  cease;  and  as  the  cause  of  all  your  trou- 
bles is  drunkenness,  let  us  remove  that  evil,  and  the 
anticipated  good  must  and  surely  will  follow. 

THOS.  ap.  C.  JONES,  Commander 
in  chief  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 
Flag  ship  U.  States,  Mazatlan  Bay,  Feb.  13, 1843. 


The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recognised 
, : ■Ue545n’  ^S(l-  as  v*ce  consul  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  for  the  port  of  Mobile. 

An  American  Consul  Absconded.  The  following  not 
very  flattering  notice  is  from  the  St.  John’s  (N.  F.  Jour 
nal  of  Jan.  4th.) 

“The  American  Vice  Consul  at  this  port  has  ab- 
sconded, it  appears,  having  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  into  the  affections  of  some  of  our  trusting  folks 
whom  this  defection  leaves  somewhat  Minds.  Ha 
has  gone  to  Pennsylvania,  where  this  act  of  repudia- 
tion will  entitle  him  to  a brotherly  reception.  This 
will  perhaps,  be  a caution  to  people  here,  with  whom 
unauthorized  pretension  has,  too  often,  had  a persua- 
sive influence.  The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post  had 
the  Seals  of  Office  handed  over  to  him  pro.  tem.  pre- 
viously to  the  elopement  of  the  prior.” 

The  American  vice  consul,  reported  to  have  ab- 
scondedllfrom  St.  John,  N.  B.  is  stated  by  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,  to  be  a New  Brunswicker, 
named  Robertson. 

bank  movements  in  the  phiw. 

CIPAZ.  CITIES 


Dale. 

N.  York,  Nov,  ’43,  12  Bauks 
Massachusetts,  Aug.  ’42, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  1842, 
Baltimore,  Jan.  1,  1843, 
Charleston,  Jan.  1,  1844, 
Mobile,  Dec.  2,  1842, 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  1,  1844, 
Date. 

N.  York,  Feb,  ’44,  12  Banks, 
Massachusetts,  Aug.  1843, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  1843, 
Baltimore,  Jan.  1,  ’44, 
Charleston,  Feb.  1,  ’44, 
Mobile,  Dec.  2, 1843, 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  27,  1844, 


DIPLOMikTIC.  ’ 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Chauncey,  late  first  of  the  U.  S.  fri- 
gate Brandywine,  with  despatches  from  Mr.  Cushing, 
and  Lieut.  R.  IF.  Meade,  late  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Erie, 
with  despatches  from  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Pickett,  charge 
d’  affairs  to  Peru,  both  arrived  at  Washington. 


Loans  discs.  Circ. 
19,114,511  3,452,835 
46,513,035  9,112,883 

2,397.921 

7,895,929  1,242,397 
4,072,524  1,899,706 
1,432,215  600 

9,655,685  1,178,637 
I^oans  discs.  Circ. 
22,522,448  3,303,220 
42,993,291  9,219,267 
8,544,167  2,909,652 
7,551,824  1,647,559 
4,171,014  1,902,065 
1,319,565  1 24,631 
- 10.336,654  1,860,934 

1 rus  gives  the  latest  comparative  returns  of  tho 
banks  in  the  principal  cities,  most  all  of  woich  show 
a slight  increase.  The  above  shows  the  bank  move- 
ment in  all  the  principal  speculative  markets. 

[Bicknell's  Rejiorter 

The  National  Institute.  Preparations  are  in 
train  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April.  An  auxiliary  committee  of  thirty  four,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  W.  W.  Seaton,  mayor  of  tho 
city  of  Washington,  have  been  organized  to  make  re- 
quisite arrangements.  The  friends  and  correspondents 
of  the  Institute,  the  officers  and  members  of  scientifio 
and  learned  societies,  presidents  and  officers  of  co  - 
leges,  &c.  have  been  invited  to  altend;and  take  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

C-WL  BETWEEN  TUB  O0*A.NS. 

The  project  of  forming  a passage  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  having  become  of  late  an  object  of  at- 
tention,^ history  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  may  not  be  inopportune.  In  1833  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Granada  granted  exclusive  privi- 
leges for  opening  a road  or  canal  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  rate  of  toll  wes  to  be  es- 
tablished between  the  contracting  partirg  for  the 
term  of  50  years,  at  the  end  ot  which  time  the  im- 
provements#  were  to  revert  to  the  Government  of 
New  Granada,  while  the  lands  were  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  contractors.  However,  the  contracts 
thus  made,  all,  it  seems,  expired  in  184S,  having  failed 
in  point  of  time.  About  two  years  ago  a public 
meeting  was  held  by  the  inhabitants  ofPanama,  and 
a memorial  to  the  Government  of  New  Granada 
was  signed,  requesting  that  the  contract  might  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  the  local 

agent  for  the  Pacific  Steam  navigation  company. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  also  received  a personal  appli- 
cation on  the  subject  and  sent  his  proposal  to  the 
Congress  at  Bogota,  where  however,  nothing  was  ef- 
fected, because  the  forfeiture  of  the  French  contract 
had  not  been  formally  declared. 

An  interview  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright at  Carthagena  was  like  wise  attended  by  no 
immediate  result,  but  it  was  so  far  satisfactory  that 
the  latter  learned  he  might  easily  obtain  his  objeet 
by  appearing  personally  at  Bogota.  Letters  received 
since  that  period  inform  Mr.  Wheelwright  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  obstacle  at  New  Granada  to  oppose 
his  plans,  and  therefore  it  appears  the  only  opposition 
at  present  is  that  of  parties  at  home. 

[London  Tmies. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  PRINCETON. 

One  unbroken  tone  of  sympathy  is  responded  from 
all  directions,  through  the  public  presses  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  deplorable  incident  which  it  was  our  duty 
to  record  last  week.  We  cull  for  this  number  such 
additional  details  as  will  render  our  readers  more  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  tragic  scene,  and  give  some  idea  of 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  height  of  enjoyment 
to  the  extreme  reverse,  which  as  it  were,  a lightning 
flash  has  precipitated  and  thrown  conspicuonsly  be- 
fore us  all — commanding  reverence  and  humility,  be- 
fore the  awful  arbiter  of  all  worlds.  A correspon- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  writes: 

Washington,  Feb.  29. 

The  day  was  surprisingly  beautiful.  We  thought 
from  yesterday’s  cloudy  sky  that  we  would  have  a 
rainy  day  of  it,  but  the  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  and 
the  town  from  early  in  the  morning  presented  a gay 
and  busy  scene.  Nearly  all  the  carriages  were  en- 
gaged, and  freighted  with  the  loveliness,  beauty,  and 
grace  of  the  city.  About  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler,  Miss 
Cooper,  Mr.  John  Tyler,  jr.,  with  a large  number  of 
officers  in  glittering  uniforms,  all  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  save  Mr.  Spencer,  many  other  high  function- 
aries of  state,  grave  senators,  and  aspiring  members, 
quite  a number  of  attaches  and  secretaries  of  legation, 
General  Almonte,  minister  from  Mexico,  (Sir  Rich- 
ard Packenham  had  been  invited,  but  declined,)  and 
a number  of  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  I do  not 
recollect,  were  assembled  on  deck  of  one  of  the 
steamers,  plying  between  here  and  Alexandria, 
fast  bearing  down  for  that  place.  Opposite  the  navy 
yard  a boat  load  of  musicians  were  taken  on  board, 
who  as  we  approached  Alexandria,  and  the  Prince- 
ton hove  in  sight,  struck  up  Hail  Columbia,  while 
we  were  describing  a graceful  curve  under  her  bow 
to  view  the  splendid  steamer  in  all  her  pride,  the  flags  of 
every  nation  streaming  from  every  mast,  and  her 
yards  armed  to  return  the  cheers  that  were  uttered 
by  the  company  as  we  neared  her. 

We  now  approached  her  on  her  larboard  side,  and 
came  quite  close  to  her.  A bridge  was  made  from 
our  hurricane  deck  to  the  Princeton,  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  received  by  the  officers  on  deck,  and 
conducted  to  Captain  Stockton,  in  full  uniform.  The 
band  now  struck  up  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  the 
marines  presented  arms,  and  as  soon  as  the  company 
were  on  board,  a salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired, 
the  band  still  playing  national  airs;  and  it  was  quite 
amusing  to  see  how  many  ladies  remained  on  deck 
to  witness  the  manoeuvres,  although  they  had  been 
politely  requested  to  step  down  not  to  be  annoyed 
with  the  smell  of  powder,  or  the  noise  of  the  report. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Princeton  hove  anchor  and 
made  sail;  bearing  down  for  Fort  Washington  and 
Mount  Vernon.  Fast  Fort  Washington,  where  the 
Potomac  expands  and  presents  sufficient  scope  for 
the  power  of  her  big  guns,  the  forward  gun  was  shot- 
ted and  fired,  the  ball  striking  the  water  and  rebound- 
ing five  or  six  times,  till  the  eye  could  no  longer 
follow  its  progress.  To  observe  the  effect  of  the  shot, 
I had  posted  myself  on  the  nearest  larboard  cannon- 
ade gun,  and  the  sailors  had  erected  a kind  of  a scaf- 
folding for  the  ladies  to  stand  on,  by  the  side  of  me. 
One  or  two  had  taken  their  position  there,  and  beside 
me  stood  Mr.  Secretary  Upshur,  intent  upon  witness- 
ing the  whole  manoeuvre.  I offered  him  my  piace, 
but  he  declined,  saying  he  preferred  to  stand  where 
he  was — the  precise  spot  where  an  hour  afterward  he 
was  torn  to  pieces. 

Captain  Stockton’s  great  gun  was  again  loaded 
with  shot,  and  another  trial  made  of  its  strength  and 
efficiency.  The  gun  was  pointed  to  leeward,  and 
behind  it  (you  must  excuse,  me  for  being  thus  parti- 
cular, but  the  scene  has  left  such  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  that  I am  compelled,  like 
Coleridge’s  mariner  in  the  “The  Albatross,”  to  give 
you  all  the  details)  stood  Captain  Stockton,  a little 
to  the  left  of  him  Mr.  J.  Washington  Tyson,  assistant 
postmaster  general,  of  your  city.  By  the  side  of  the 
latter,  a little  behind  him,  stood  Mr.  Strickland,  also 
of  your  city,  and  a little  to  the  right  of,  but  behind 
him,  Colonel  Benton,  of  Missouri,  who  had  a lady  at 
his  arm,  and  Judge  Phelps,  senator  from  Vermont. 
To  the  leeward  of  the  gun  stood  Judge  Upshur,  late, 
secretary  of  state,  Governor  Gilmer,  late  secretary 
of  the  navy,  who  had  but  a few  days  ago  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  a little  behind  them  our 
late  Charge  d’  Affaires  to  Belgium,  Mr.  Maxcy,  ol 
Maryland.  By  the  side  of  him  stood  Mr.  Gardiner, 
(I  believe  this  is  the  way  he  spells  his  name,)  of  New 
York,  and  Commodore  Kennon,  of  the  navy,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  was  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  in  the 
navy  department. 

When  the  gun  was  fired,  the  whole  ship  shook,  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  enveloped  the  whole  group  on 
the  forecastle;  but  when  this  blew  away,  an  awful 
scene  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  spectator. 

The  lower  part  of  the  gun  from  the  trunnions  to 
the  breech  was  blown  off',  and  one-half  section  of  it 
laying  on  his  breast.  It  took  two  sailors  to  remove 
it.  Mr.  Upshur  was  badly  cut  over  the  eye  and  in 
his  legs — his  clothes  were  literally  torn  from  his 
body— -he  expired  in  about  3 minutes.  Gov.  Gilmer, 
of  Virginia,  was  found  equally  badly  injure^,  fie 


had  evidently  been  struck  by  the  section  of  the  gun 
before  it  had  reached  Mr.  Upshur.  Mr.  Sykes  the 
member  from  New  Jersey  endeavored  to  raise  him 
from  the  ground,  but  was  unable.  A mattress  was 
procured  and  he  was  placed  on  it;  before  any  medical 
assistance  could  be  procured,  he  was  no  longer 
among  the  living. 

Mr.  Maxcy  had  his  arms  and  one  of  his  legs  cut 
off,  the  pieces  of  flesh  hanging  to  the  mutilated  limbs, 
cold  and  bloodless,  in  a manner  truly  frightful.  He 
died  instantly. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  and  Com.  Kennon 
lingered  about  half  an  hour;  but  they  did  not  seem 
for  a single  moment  to  be  conscious  of  their  fate,  and 
expired  almost  without  a groan.  The  flags  of  the 
union  were  placed  over  the  dead  bodies  as  their  wind- 
ing-sheets. 

Behind  the  gun,  the  scene,  though  at  first  equally 
distressing,  was  less  alarming,  Captain  St»ckton,  who 
was  knocked  down,  almost  instantly  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  jumped  on  the  wooden  carriage  to  survey  the 
whole  effect  of  the  calamity.  All  the  hair  of  his 
head  and  face  was  burnt  off;  and  he  stood  calm  and 
undismayed,  but  silent  over  the  wreck.  In  addition 
to  the  deaths  already  mentioned,  about  a dozen  sail- 
ors were  badly  wounded;  one  was  dead,  and  behind 
him  Col.  Benton,  Judge  Phelps,  and  Mr.  Strickland, 
as  if  dead,  were  extended  on  the  deck.  On  that  side, 
by  a singular  concatination  of  circumstances,  Mr. 
Tyson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  only  person  who 
stood  his  ground,  though  a piece  of  the  gun,  weigh- 
ing about  two  pounds,  had  passed  through  his  hat, 
about  two  inches  from  his  skull,  and  fallen  down  by 
the  side  of  him. 

The  lady  who  had  Colonel  Benton’s  arm  was  actu- 
ally blown  into  the  rigging,  but  not  hurt.  Colonel 
Benton  exclaimed,  immediately  after  he  fell  “Lord, 
I am  hurt!”  but  he  was  only  stunned.  He  was 
carried  aft  and  placed  on  a mattress,  where  Mrs.  Ben- 
ton and  his  friends  administered  to  him  what  aid 
they  could,  which,  however,  he  repeatedly  declined, 
saying  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him. 

Judge  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  had  his  hat  blown  or 
knocked  off,  and  the  buttons  of  his  coat  lorn,  but  he 
was  not  otherwise  injured. 

Mr.  Strickland,  of  Philadelphia,  was  not  at  all  in- 
jured, and  instantly  recovered  his  position. 

Miss  Woodbury  and  Miss  Cooper,  who,  in  company 
of  Capt.  Reed,  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Welles,  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  been  standing  on  a leeward  gun,  were 
not  hurt;  but  Miss  YVoocbury,  (the  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished daughter  of  the  senator  from  N.  Hamp- 
shire,) had  her  whole  face  sprinkled  with  blood, 
which  however,  I am  glad  to  say  was  not  her  own. 

Such  was  the  force  of  the  explosion,  that  the  star- 
board and  larboard  bulwarks  were  literally  shatter- 
ed, and  that  the  part  of  the  gun  I described  was 
blovvn  into  twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  besides  the  two 
principal  sections. 

Judge  Wilkins  was  only  saved  by  a witticism  of 
his.  He  had  taken  hisstand  by  the  side  of  Governor 
Gilmer,  but  some  remarks  falling  from  the  lips  of 
the  latter,  and  in  perceiving  that  the  gun  was  about 
to  be  fired,  exclaimed,  “Though  Secretary  of  War,  I 
don’t  like  this  firing,  and  believe  that  I shall  run.” 
So  saying,  he  retreated,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  was  saved. 

The  most  heart-rending  scene,  however,  was  that 
which  followed.  The  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, of  New  York,  were  both  on  board,  and  lament- 
ed the  death  of  their  father,  while  Mrs.  Gilmer,  from 
whom  they  in  vain  attempted  to  keep  the  dreadful 
news  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  presented  truly  a 
spectacle  fit  to  be  depicted  by  a tragedian. 

There  were  but  two  surgeons  on  board  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster — Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Hunt,  the  re- 
gular physicians  of  the  ship. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  opening  of  spring,  to  which  the  mind  usually 
attaches  none  but  the  most  cheering  associations,  has 
this  year  been  marked  by  an  event  which  has  obscur- 
ed its  brightness,  and  made  the  season  of  hope  and 
joy  mournfully  memorable  among  us.  A ger.eralgloom 
has  for  several  days  settled  over  the  city,  suspending 
the  bustle  of  life,  ciolhihg  all  countenances  with  sad^ 
ness,  and  filling  every  mind  with  solemn  musings. 

The  first  hours  after  the  appalling  catastrophe  of 
Wednesday  last  were  marked,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  high  excitement.  Astonishment,  and  a feeling  of 
dismay,  mingled  with  intense  and  painful  curiosi- 
ty, seized  upon  the  entire  community.  All  tongues 

were  busy  in  pressing,  or  in  answering,  inquiries. 

Sympathy  with  the  bereaved,  lamentations  over 
the  public  loss,  wonder  at  the  astounding  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  and  speculations  as  to  the 
consequences,  seemed  to  absorb  all  minds,  and,  for 
the  lime,  to  supersede  all  other  thoughts. 

As  the  particulars  came,  by  degrees,  to  be  learn- 
ed, and  the  exact  extent  of  the  calamity  ascertained, 
the  intensity  of  this  feeling  in  some  measure  subsid- 


ed, but  there  succeeded  to  it  a deeper-seated  and  more 
enduring  consciousness  of  the  weight  of  the  blow. — 
In  the  first  moment  men  rushed  out  of  doors,  crowd- 
ed the  places  of  public  intelligence,  gathered  in  knot* 
about  the  streets,  and  with  eager  countenances  turn- 
ed to  every  new-comer  for  further  intelligence; 
whil-,  wilhin  doors,  female  sensibility  yielded  its 
ever-ready  sympathy  to  the  agonized  wives  and  be- 
reaved orphans  of  the  dead.  Probably  there  were 
few  families  in  Washington  which  on  the  night  of 
that  day  enjoyed  their  wonted  rest. 

The  next  day  crowds  poured  down  to  the  wharf 
where  the  bodies  were  expected  to  be  landed,  and, 
though  long  disappointed,  continued  to  wait,  hour 
after  hour,  till  at  length  the  minute  guns  from  below 
announced  the  departure  of  the  coffins  from  onboard 
the  steamer,  and  the  commencement  of  their  melan- 
choly route  up  to  the  city.  As  the  boat  which  bora 
them  approached  her  landing-place,  the  surrounding 
shores  were  covered  with  spectators,  while  a long 
line  of  carriages  stood  in  waiting  to  follow  in  the 
train  which  bore  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Six  hears- 
es, in  horrid  contiguity,  stood  side  by  side,  and  re- 
ceived in  succession  their  sad  freight,  as  the  coffins, 
borne  by  seamen  and  followed  each  by  an  escort  of 
naval  officers,  were  brought  along  through  a lane  of 
sympathizing  citizens,  who  opened  to  tiie  right  and 
left  to  let  them  pass.  More  than  sixty  carriages  fol- 
lowed to  the  presidential  mansion,  whither  the  dead 
were  carried  by  the  president’s  particular  desire,  and 
deposited  in  the  east  room.  Yes,  in  that  vast  apart- 
ment so  often  the  scene  of  brilliant  festivity — so  of- 
ten echoing  the  strains  of  joyous  music  and  the 
mingled  voices  of  the  gay — now  converted,  by  the 
act  of  God,  into  a sepulchral  chamber,  cold  and  si- 
lent as  the  grave.  Here  they  were  visited  during  the 
whole  of  Friday,  by  numerous  groups,  moved  by  that 
deep  irresistible  feeling  which  draws  us  to  spectacles 
of  terror  and  of  grief.  The  upper  parts  of  the  cof- 
fins were  open,  the  countenances  of  the  dead,  (with 
one  exception,)  being  exposed  to  the  public  view, 
covered,  however,  with  plates  of  glass. 

Safurday  was  fixed  upon  for  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies, which  were  conducted  with  appropriate  order 
and  solemnity.  The  aspect  of  the  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue forcibly  called  up  the  remembrance  of  the  scene 
when  General  Harrison’s  lamented  honored  corpse 
was  borne  along  it  to  the  tomb.  Although  the  chief 
market  day,  and  the  busiest  day  of  the  week  with  all 
classes  of  venders,  the  bustle  of  business  was  hushed 
at  an  early  hour,  the  streets  were  silent,  though  full 
of  moving  masses,  the  stores  and  places  of  business 
being  universally  closed,  and  many  of  them  hung 
with  the  drapery  of  mourning.  Notwithstanding  that 
thousands  from  other  cities,  and  from  the  country 
were  added  to  the  thousands  of  the  metropolis,  to 
witness  the  solemn  rites  and  funeral  pomp  of  the  oc- 
casion, yet  the  order  and  decorum  which  reigned 
throughout  were  not  less  gratifying  than  the  entiro 
exemption  of  the  day  from  the  slightest  accident. 

The  expectation  of  the  people  now,  as-at  the  fune- 
ral of  General  Harrison,  thronged  the  avenue  with 
waiting  multitudes  hours  before  the  procession  made 
its  appearance.  The  perfect  silence  observed  in  the 
gathered  throngs,  and  the  clouded  gloom  of  the  sky, 
sensibly  deepened  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

At  the  presidential  mansion,  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, civil,  military,  and  naval,  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, members  of  congress,  of  both  - houses,  and  rela- 
tives and  personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  had  en- 
trance at  an  early  hour.  Before  the  bodies  were  re- 
moved, appropriate  religious  services  were  perform- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurie, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  of  Georgetown. 

The  procession  was  then  formed,  and  presented  an 
imposing  coup  d’ceit;  the  funeral  escort  (composed  of 
United  States  troops  and  volunteers  in  their  beauti- 
ful uniforms)  heading  the  column. 

Lieutenant  Thompson,  first  officer  of  the  Prince- 
ton, promptly  took  command,  and  made  the  most  ju- 
dicious disposition  of  every  department.  The  ship 
continued  under  way  until  off  Alexandria,  where  she 
was  brought  to  anchor,  and  the  surviving  visiters 
were  embarked  on  board  the  steamboat  Joseph  John- 
son, and  reached  Washington  in  the  evening.  Lieut. 
McLaughlin,  one  of  the  guests  on  board  the- Prince- 
ton, on  the  instant  of  the  explosion,  offered  his  servi- 
ces, and  the  charge  of  the  wounded  and  dead  was  as- 
signed to  him  by  Lieut.  Thompson. 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION. 

Funeral  Escort  in  column  of  march. 

Vo^nteer  troops. 

Battalion  of  United  States  Marines. 

Squadron  of  cavalry. 

Troop  of  United  States  Light  Artillery. 
Commander  of  the  Escort  and  staff. 
Dismounted  Officers  of  Volunteer,  Marine  corps, 
Navy  and  Army  in  the  order  named. 

Mounted  Officers  of  Volunteer  Marine  Corps, 
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Navy  and  Army,  in  the  order  named. 

Major  General  Walter  Jones,  commanding  tlie 
Militia  and  Staff. 

Major  General  Scott,  c immanding  the  Army  and 
Staff. 

CIVIC  PROCESSION. 

Tiie  Mayors  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alex- 
andria. ' 

Clergy  and  Medical  Faculty  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere. 

Committees  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive. 

Pall-Bearers — (to  precede  the  hearse.) 
Pall-Bearers.  2 C Pall-Bearers. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Archer-  2 ^ The  Hon.  C.  J.  Ingcr- 
of  Virginia,  and  mcm-o  £ a sol  lot  Pa.,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  3?  *>  “beis  of  the  committee 
on  Foreign  Relations®  o ° on  Foreign.  Adairs  of 
of  the  Senate.  2 the  House  of  ilep. 

Family  and  relatives  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Upshur. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Bayard.^  i AThe  Hon.  Mr.  Parraen- 
of  Delaware,  and  o % ter,  of  Mass,  and  mem- 
members  of  the  com-  8 &Q  ^ bers  of  the  committee 
mitlee  on  Naval  Af-  5 0 >»on  Naval  Affairs  of  the 
fairs  of  the  Senate.  £^2  House  of  Rep. 

Family  and  relatives  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Gilmer, 
Capt.  Smoot,  U.  S.  N.,_  g Capt.  Aulick,  U.  S.  N- 
Corn.  Morgan,  “ o g Com.  Shubrick,  “ 

Com.  Bolton,  “ gJjCoin.  Crane,  “ 

Col.  Totten,  U.  S.  A.  la  "Col.  Bomford,  U.  S.  A. 

Gen.  Worth,  “ ^ o-Gen.  Towson,  “ 

Gen.  Gibson,  “ (j  Gen.  Jessup,  “ 

ffl.  Family  and  Relatives  of  the  late  Capt.  Ivennon. 
Hon.  Mr.  Merrick  Mil.  » £ Hon.  Mr.  Pearee,  Md. 
Hon.  Mr.-Causin,  Md>t_  2 -§,Hon.  Mr.  Preston,  “ 
Hon.  Mr.  Spence,  Md.o  --3  Hon.  Mr.  Kennedy,  “ 
G.  C.  Washington,  “ o’®  Hon.  Mr.  Carter, 

Georgetown,  3 a 3 Georgetown, 

M.  St.  Clair  Clarke,  £ 2 g,J.  H.  Bradley,  Wash. 

Washington,  1-  „ Gen.  Weiehtman 
J.  W.  McColloli,  §•=  Washington, 

Family  and  relatives  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Maxcy. 
Hon.  Mr.  WrightN.  Y.  y Hon.  Mr.  Carrol,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Mr.  Strong,  “ *0  ’»  Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  “ 

Hon.  Mr.  Mosely,  “ £ Hon.  Mr.  Hunt,  “ 

Hon.  Mr.  Fish,  “ S _.  "2  Han.  Mr.  Barnard,  “ 

Hon.  Mr.  Leonard,  “ £ o O Col.  Murphy,  “ 

P.  R.  Fendall,  Wasii'n*"’®  Darius  Clagetl,  Wash. 

Family  and  relatives  of  the  late  Colonel  Gardiner. 
The  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Secretary. 

Senators  and  Officers  of  the  Senate. 

The  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
Members  and  Officers  of  the  House  of  Rep. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  and  Offi- 
cers of  the  Suprerpc  Court. 

Foreign  Ministers  and  Suites. 

Governors  of  Slate  and  Territories  and  Members  of 
Stale  Legislatures. 

Judges  of  the  Circuit  and  Criminal  Courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  Members 
of  the  Bar  and  officers  of  the 
several  courts. 

The  Judges  of  the  several  states. 

The  Comptrollers  of  the  Treasury,  Auditors,  Trea- 
surer, Registers,  Solicitor;  Commissioners 
of  Land  Office,  Pensions,  Indian  Affairs, 
Patents,  and  Public  Buildings. 

The  Clerks,  &c.  of  the  several  Departments,  pre- 
ceded by  their  respective  Chief  Clerks, 

And  all  other  Civil  officers  of  thu  government. 
Corporate  Authorities  of  Washington. 
Corporate  Authorities  of  Georgetown. 
Corporate  Aulhoiilics  of  Alexandria. 

Such  Societies  and  Fraternities  as  may  wish  to  join 
the  Procession,  report  to  the  Marshal 
of  the  District,  who  will  assign  their 
respective  positions. 

Citizens  and  strangers. 

[The  body  of  Mr.  Maxcy  was  not  in  the  hearse, 
having  been  taken  by  his  son-in-law-  Capt.  Hughes, 
and  his  particular  friend,  Col.  John  Mercer,  for  in- 
terment in  the  family  burying  ground  on  West  river, 
Maryland.] 

While  this  sad  array  was  moving  slowly  on,  mi- 
nute guns  were  fired  and  the  bells  tolled  at  measured 
intervals. 

In  this  manner  the  bodies  were  borne  to  the  con- 
gressional burying  ground,  where  the  military  halt- 
ed, and,  forming  in  line  in  front  of  the  gale,  received 
the  hearses  with  military  honors  and  funeral  dirges. 
After  the  coffins  were  taken  from  the  hearses  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  pall-bearers,  the  civic  pro- 
cession entered  the  grave-yard,  and  religious  servi- 
ces again  look  place  upon  depositing  the  coffins  in 
the  large  receiving  vault,  where  they  will  for  the 
present  remain,  awaiting  their  final  disposal,  as  shall 
nereafter  be  determined. 


T he  funeral  solemnities  on  this  sad  occasion  were 
such  as  reflected  the  public  feeling  throughout  the 
national  metropolis,  and  were  extremely  creditable  to 
its  citiaens.  It  was  observed  that  not  only  were  the 
oflices  and  stores  closed  during  the  time  of  the  fune- 
ral, but  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Besides  a 
numerous  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria 
and  Georgetown,  volunteer  companies  from  both 
places  were  present,  as  were  the  faculty  and  students 
ol  Georgetown  college,  who  formed  a part  of  the 
procession. 

The  line  of  military  companies,  carriages,  horse- 
men, public  societies,  and  private  individuals  extend- 
ed upwards  of  a mile.  Among  the  troops  that  head- 
ed  the  column  should  be  mentioned  the  company  of 
United  States  light  artillery,  commanded  by  Major 
Ringgold,  (which  sat  out  from  fort  McHenry  at  two 
o’clock  the  preceding  day,  and  arrived  in  this  city, 
marching  the  whole  distance,  at  8 or  9 o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning,)  the  United  States  marines  sta- 
tioned at  the  navy  yard,  and  the  following  companies 
belonging  to  the  district  cities.  Never  have  we  seen 
a more  general  turnout  on  the  part  of  our  citizen 
soldiery..  The  troops  marched  in  front  of  the  pro- 
cession in  the  following  order,  the  entire  column, 
except  the  marines,  heing  reversed,  according  to  the 
established  usage  of  the  military  at  funerals: 

The  United  States  marines. 

Morgan  Riflemen  of  Georgetown,  Capt.  Duvall. 

Mechanical  Riflemen  of  Washington,  Captain  Mc- 
Clelland. 

Union  Guards  of  Washington,  Capt.  Harkness. 

Independent  Grays  of  Georgetown,  Lieut.  Hill 

National  Blues  of  Washington,  Capt.  Tucker. 

Washington  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  France. 

Mount  Vernon  Guards  of  Alexandria,  Capt.  S y ©r. 

Potomac  Dragoons,  Capt.  Mason. 

United  States  Light  Artillery,  Major  Ringgold. 

Besides  these  companies,  the  Columbia  Artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Buckingham,  were 
stationed  on  the  west  terrace  of  the  capUpl,  and  fired 
minute  guns  as  the  mournful  cavalcade  approached 
the  capitol.  A detachment  of  United  States  artille- 
ry also  fired  minute  guns  when  the  procession  reach- 
ed that  portion  of  the  avenue  intersected  by  Four- 
and  half  street.  5)inute  guns  were  also  fired  by  the 
commandant  of  the  Washington  navy  yard.  And, 
when  the  bodies  reached  the  congress  burying  ground, 
and  were  there  deposited  in  the  public  vault  and  the  re- 
ligious services  were  ended,  the  military  fired  several 
volleys  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

Wc  cannot  close  this  statement  of  the  public  so- 
lemnities of  the  day  without  noticing,  wfigt  struck  us 
with  peculiar  effect,  the  appearance  in  the  mournful 
line  of  the  honest  and  respectable  body  of  mechanics 
attached  to  and  residing  near  the  navy  yard,  who 
spontaneously  came  forward  to  render  this  last  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  memory  of  th.ci,?  Lejaved  ex- 
commandant Kennon,  who  is  numbered  with  the  un- 
fortunate and  illustrious  slain. 

It  falls  not  within  our  province  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  a religious  improvement  of  this  distressing 
dispensation  of  an  inscrutable  Providence.  That  will 
be  performed  more  fully  by  those  whose  place  calls 
them  to  the  sad  duty.  To  us  may  be  permitted, 
however — nay,  it  were  unnatural  and  unbecoming 
wholly  to  forbear — the  expression  of  those  thougnts 
which  a calamity  that  fills  all  hearts  with  grief  calls 
up  in  every  mind.  And  may  we  not  say,  that  in  this 
catastrophe,  as  in  the  sudden  removal  of  president 
Harrison,  the^e  is  an  obvious  rebuke  of  that  spirit  of 
vaunting  confidence  which  certainly  forms  a shade  in 
our  character  as  a people!  That  arm  which  has  both 
uplifted  and  thus  far  upheld  us,  but  which  we  are  all 
too  prone  to  forget,  terribly  and  signally  smote  us,  in 
both  instances,  in  the  very  act  and  hour  of  our  high 
exultation.  Let  us  learn,  for  our  country  as  for  our- 
selves, to  depend  for  true  glory  upon  our  rectitude  of 
conduct;  to  hope  with  trembling;  to  unite  with  our 
confidence  in  heaven  a sense  of  our  own  weakness 
and  dependence.  And  are  we  not  admonished,  by 
the  unlooked-for  instantaneous  occurrence  of  so 
overwhelming  a destruction,  to  preserve,  in  our 
brightest  moment  of  festive  joy,  a chastened  spirit?. 
Let  the  bitterness  of  our  part)'  strifes  with  each 
other  be  subdued  by  the  remembranc  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  One  who  is  stronger  than  all  parties, 
the  lifting  of  whose  hand  ends  us  in  a moment,  and 
through  whose  omnipotent  will  alone  any  of  our 
parties  can  achieve  either  its  own  true  honor  or  the 
country’s  good.  And  yet  another  lesson.  Let  us  be 
taught,  by  the  issue  of  this  sad  event,  not  too  much 
to  envy  the  success  of  those  who,  though  raised  by 
Providence  to  posts  of  the  highest  dignity  and  power, 
can  so  soon,  even  in  the  first  hours  of  their  success, 
be  torn  from  their  new-found  honors  and  placed  at 
the  bar  of  the  Idling  of  kings. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  Captain  Stockton, 
who,  though  not  seriously  wounded,  was  so  much 
stunhed  by  the  explosion  as  for  some  days  to  threat- 


en serious  consequences,  is  gradually  reiftvering.— 
His  mental  sufierings  all  who  know  the  generous  na- 
ture of  the  man  can  well  imagine,  and  in  these  every 
heart  must  sympathize.  Obeying  the  impulses  of  his 
hospitable  spirit,  he  was  eager  to  contribute  in  eve- 
ry mode  to  the  gratification  of  his  guests,  and,  yield- 
ing to  a request  to  permit  one  more  discharge  from 
the  dread  engine,  which  all  deemed  safe  except  for 
those  against  whom  it  might  haply  at  some  day  bo 
pointed,  he  gave  the  word  which  struck  down  those 
for  whose  safety  he  would  have  perilled  his  own  life. 
Innocent  as  was  his  share  in  the  frightful  tragedy,  a 
nature  like  his  must  feel  it  keenly;  but  time,  we  hope, 
will  assuage  the  bitterness  of  those  regrets  which  it 
cannoi  be  expected  entirely  to  efface. 

The  wounded  of  the  Princeton The  following 

persons  were  sent  to  the  naval  hospital: 

Joseph  Traisol,  quarter-gunner,  severe  contusion  of 
the  hip. 

John  Poller,  quarter-gunner,  contusion  of  the  breast. 

William  Taylor,  ordinary  seaman,  wound  of  the 
knee-joint  and  fracture  of  the  legs. 

James  M.  Green,  seaman,  contused  leg. 

Charles  Lewis,  captain  of  the  forecastle,  wounded 
face,  with  face  and  hands  burnt. 

John  L.  Kissich,  gunner’s-male,  fqce  wounded  and 
burnt;  also,  contusion  of  the  thigh. 

James  II.  Dunn,  marine,  contusion  of  the  left  side. 

Charles  H.  Robinson,  seaman,  contusion  about  the 
eyes  and  forehead. 

William  H.  Canning,  seaman,  wound  and  contu 
sion  of  the  leg. 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  men  will  recover;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  at  the  time  of  injury  the 
extent  of  bruises  and  concussions. 

Narrow  escape  op  President  Tyler.  On  return- 
ing from  the  funeral  on  Saturday,  as  the  president’s 
carriage  was  descending  Capitol  Hill,  the  horses  took 
freight,  and  ran  furiously  up  Pennsylvania  avenue,  as 
far  as  Galabrum’s  Hotel,  before  they  could  be  stop- 
ped,— miraculously  escaping  contact  with  any  of  tlie 
vehicles  or  horses  which  crowded  the  avenue  at  the 
time..  A colored  mqn  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
horses,  rescuing  the  President  and  his  son,  John  Ty- 
ler, jr.,  and  the  driver  from  their  perilous  situation, 

“THE  PEACEMAKER.” 

This  is  probably  the  first  large  ivrought  iron  gun 
tbqt  has  been  used  for  some  hundred  years.  When 
heavy  artillery  came  first  into  use,  and  for  a Ion®- 
time,  experiments  were  made  to  determine  of  wha*t 
material  it  was  best  to  have  guns  constructed,  and 
what  proportions  of  metal  were  required  to  make  the 
use  of  such  guns  safe.  The  result  of  all  the  science 
of  the  age,  derived  from  innumerable  experiments 
determined  that  cast  metal,  brass  or  iron,  was  superi- 
or to  wrought  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
explosive  power  of  gun  powder, — because,  though 
the  wrought  might  be  stronger  every  where  except 
where  it  was  welded,  yet  it  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible to  make  the  contact  in  wqlding,  so  effectual  as 
(o,  resist  the  explosive  power,  or  capable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  sudden  change  of  temperature 
which  the  piece  undergoes  in  rapid  firing.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  cast  cannon  universally  super- 
ceded  the  wrought  metal,  although  they  had  to  be 
made  heavier.  It  was  ascertained  that  it  required 
for  cast  iron  cannon,  two  hundred  pound  of  metal 
to  each  pound  weight  of  the  ball  which  was  to  be 
thrown.  Brass,  when  used  instead  of  iron,  will  ad- 
mit of  a less  weight  of  metal,  to  throw  the  same 
weight  of  ball,  but  the  piece  heats  much  the  soon- 
er, and  will  nof  bear  firing  as  often,  without  danger 
of  exploding  the  cartridge.,  Tlie  “Peace  Maker,” 
it  is  stated,  contained  only  125  cwt.  of  metal,  to 

each  pound  of  the  ball  it  was  designed  to  throw 

We  have  seen  one  account  mentioning  the  appear- 
ance which  the  fractured  pieces  made  after  the  ex- 
plosion, and  from  which  the  writer  concluded,  that 
the  piece  had  begun  to  give  way  from  the  very  first 
discharge,  and  that  each  successive  discharge  expe- 
dited an  inevitable  result.  What  appearance  it  was 
that  induced  this  conclusion,  we  are  not  informed, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  part  where  it  gave  way 
was  shattered  into  many  fragments,  we  doubt  his 
conclusion.  Our  notion  is,  that  it  would  not  have 
so  shattered,  if  it  had  been  gradually  weakened. — 
Government  have  ordered  a board  of  inquiry,  com- 
posed of  officers,  who  will  no  doubt  give  the  subject 
a thorough  investigation.  The  cannon  in  question 
was  made  at  Ward’s  Foundry,  on  the  North  River, 
and  the  workman  who  made  it,  has  gone  on  to  Wash- 
ington to  give  his  evidence  to  the  board  of  inquiry, 
under  summons  from  the  department. 

The  writer  to  whom  we  allude  above,  intimates 
likewise,  that  the  other  large  cannon  constructed  in 
England,  under  direction  from  Captain  Stockton,  has 
also  indicated  some  faults, — or  openings,  and  that  it 
Dow  leaks  when  filled  with  water.  Is  this  so? 

Our  government  has  an  ordnance  department,  under 
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the  control  of  officers,  regularly  educated  and  in 
strucled  in  all  the  ramifications  of  artillery  service, 
and  to  their  severe  tests,  has  or  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted every  instrument  belonging  to  the  service. — 
It  has  been  ascerted  that  the  cannon,  &c.  constructed 
under  direction  of  Capt.  Stockton,  were  not  subject 
to  this  scrutiny. 

There  is  deep  sympathy  every  where  evinced  f jr 
Captain  Stockton,  than  whom  no  survivor  of  the 
ed  tragic  scene  will  more  keenly  feel. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot, 
which  would  seem  to  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, as  it  was  republished  in  the  same  paper, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  copies,  seems  to  labor  under 
a mistake  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected 
any  man  to  have  fallen  into,  who  would  attempt  to 
treat  the  subject  as  he  has.  Alluding  to  the  explo- 
sion that  occurred  on  board  the  steamboat  Eagle, 
many  years  since,  in  proof  of  his  views,  he  says:  “the 
boiler  heads  were  wrought  iron,  and  flew  into  frag- 
ments, while  the  cast  iron  boiler  itself,  remained  in- 
tact.” Think  of  a cast  iron  boiler  of  dimensions  re- 
quisite for  a Chesapeake  steamboat!  and  then  think 
of  putting  a wrought  iron  head  to  such  a boiler?  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  the  boiler  of  the  Eagle  that  was 
wrought  iron,  and  the  head  of  the  boiler  was  of  cast 
iron.  The  former  yielded,  because  it  was  only  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness — the  head  sustained 
the  the  pressure,  because  it  was  no  doubt  six  times 
the  thickness  of  the  sheet-iron  boiler.  It  has  been 
maintained,  that  iron  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  the 
heat  or  concussion  incident  to  the  explosion  to  30  to  40 
pounds  of  powder.  The  fractured  pieces,  in  such 
ease,  it  is  asserted,  show,  that  the  metal  undergoes  a 
change,  becomes  as  it  were  chrystallized,  and  briitled 
like  hardened  steel.  This  we  suspect  is  erroneous. 
The  character  of  fractured  iron  often  indicates  all  the 
appearances  alluded  to,  when  caused  by  any  .other 
violence.  We  have  no  doubt  that  iron  would  sustain 
Ihe  explosive  force  of  30  or  40  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
without  being  converted  into  “carbon  or  steel-,” 
but,  there  must  be  an  adequate  quantity  of  the  iron. 
Powder  is  a tremendous  agent,  and  if  restrained  to  a 
particular  direction  when  ignited,  it  must  be  by  main, 
force. 

“The  Peacemaker”  was  fifteen  feet  long,  weighed 
ten  tons,  having  a bore  of  twelve  inches,  and  throwing 
a bail  of  230  lb.  weight.  It  is  stated  that  it  had  been 
tested  by  a charge  of  49  lb.  of  powder,  and  had  re- 
peatedly been  fired  with  a charge  of  over  30  pounds. 
It  exploded  with  a charge  of  only  25  lb.  of  powder. 
The  dimensions  established  by  the  British  board  of 
ordnance  in  1764,  and  according  to  which  every 
piece  of  ordnance  in  their  service  has  to  he  con- 
structed, nicely  graduates  the  proportion  of  metal  by 
£he  weight  of  th,®  ball  and  length  of  the  gun,  from 
battering  cannon  down  to  the  shortest  howitzer,  brass 
pieces  as  well  as  iron,  and  if  we  remember  right,  not 
one  of  them  allows  less  than  two  hundred  pound  of 
metal  to  each  pound  of  the  ball  to  be  thrown.  The 

aortion  laid  down  for  guns  in  the  French  service 
out  the  same.  The  proportion  in  the  “Peace- 
maker” was  about  ninety  pound  of  metal  to  each 
pound  weight  of  the  balls  if  the  above  account  of  its 
weight  be  correct. 

There  are  many  of  the  old  pieces  as  .heavy  .ord- 
nance still  strewed  about  the'  world.  In  the  year 
1503  Louis  XII  had  twelve  brass  cannon  cast  of  enor- 
mous size,  which  he  called  after  the  twelve  peers  ol 
France.  When  Charles  V started  with  his  legions 
against  the  Moors,  he  took  with  him  twelve  similar 
ones  and  named  them,  very  piously,  after  the  twelve 
apostles,  each  of  whom  certainly  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  endeavored  to  be  “peace  makers”  when  person- 
ally upon  earth.  At  Milan,  there  is  a seventy  pound- 
er, and  another  at  Bois-le-duc,  quite  as  appropriately 
named — the  Devil.  Queen  Elizabeth's  fainous-“pock- 
et  pistol,”  an  eighty  pounder,  is  at  Dover.  “Mount’s 
Meg,”  another  eighty  pounder,  brought  from  Edinfio- 
rough  castle,  is  now  in  the  Tower  at  London.  A00- 
iher  “The  Thunderer”  is  in  th.e  arsenal  at  Berlin,  and 
another  at  Malaga.  A seventy  pounder  in  tke  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  at  Rome,  is  made  of  the  nails  which 
fastened  the  copper  plates  of  the  ancient  Pantheon. 
The  only  one  of  those  immense  guns  we  have  any 
account  of  having  been  £red  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  was  one  kept  by  thp  Turks  to  defend  the  pass 
of  the  Dardanelles.  When  the  British  squadron  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  to  Constantinople,  during  their 
last  war  with  the  Grand  Signeur,  a ball  thrown  on 
board  the  ship  in  their  van,  was  taken  as  a Efficient 
hint. 

Certain  it  is  however  that  the  use  of  guns  of  im- 
mense calibre  abandoned,  after  having  been  test- 
ed by  the  most  scientific  engineers  the  world  could 
produce  at  the  time,  was  matter  of  history  some  cen- 
turies back.  Their  experience  and  opinions  of  course 
ought  not  be  considered  as  conclusive  and  terminat- 
ing further  experiments,  but  so  far  as  they  amounted 
to  demonstration,  we  ought  to  avail  of  them. 


If  it  has  been  decided  as  rather  dangerous  to  em- 
ploy such  guns  for  fortifications  on  shore,  there  was 
certainly  great  hazard  in  venturing  their  first  use  in 
our  service  on  board  of  ship,  independent  of  the  risk 
of  placing  such  a solid  weight  of  metal  and  using  it 
subject  to  recoils,  upon  the  deck  of  a vessel  pitching 
at  sea. 

Yet  President  Tyler,  who  has  no  doubt  considered 
it  his  duty  to  examine  the  wholo  subject  maturely, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  belter  than  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  only  take  a transient  glance,  express- 
es to  congress  undiminished  confidence  in  the  utility 
of  the  scheme. 
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£U3R©SS  THE  ISTHMUS 
SUEZ. 

From  a London  Paper. 

The  project  of  cutting  a canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  is  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention  both 
here -and  fn.Egypt.  By  our  last  advices  from  Alex- 
andria we  learned  that  a young  Arab,  who,  having 
studied  engineering  in  Europe,  had  returned  to  Egypt 
gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  a canal  would  be 
preferable  to  a rail  road,  the  question  having  been 
seriously  pul  to  him  by  the  Pasha.  Here  several 
pamphlets  have  made  their  appearance,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  reference  being 
made  in  some  instances  (especially  in  a pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Clarkson)  to  an  ancient  canal,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, to  illustrate  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme. — 
The  most  practical  observations  seem  to  have  been 
elicited  by  the  report  of  M.  Adolphe  Linant,  a French 
engineer,  who  has  now  been  far  several  years  in  the 
service  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The #esults|of  an  elabo 
rate  survey  of  (the  isthmus  4>y  this  gentleman  are, 
that  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  chain  of  the  lakes 
present  great  facilities  for  excavating  a canal;  that 
the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,  being  thirty-two  feet  higher 
than  the  Mediterranean  at  Pelusium,  the  water  let 
into  the  canal  would  form  a perpetual  current  flow- 
ing with  great  velocity;  and  that  a breakwater  or 
pier  might  be  constructed  on  the  bar  formed  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  canal  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
shelter  vessels  anchoring  oft' its  entrance. 

On  this  report  Mr.  Anderson  has  based  the  remarks 
which  he  makes  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  devoted  to 
the  subject;  ;and  after  pointing  out  the  political  mo- 
tives which -should  induae  the  various  European  pow- 
ers to  favor  the  scheme,  and  the  obvious  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  use  of  a short  passage 
to  the  East,  by  which  goods  might  be  conveyed,  in- 
stead of  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  be  makes  an  estimate  of  the  revenue  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  canal  in  order  to  compen- 
sate for  the  money  laid  out  in  its  construction.  From 
recognised  data  he  sets  down  the  total  amount  of 
maritime  trade  between  Europe  and  the  the  places 
eastward  of  Egypt  at  <£26,000,000,  which  includes 
imports  and  exports,  and  the  total  .shipping  at  one 
million  tons  per  annum.  Assuming  that  four  or  five 
weeks  is  gained  by  sailing  .vessels  on  a voyage  by 
the  canal,  and  that  goods  could. consequently  be  pla- 
ced jn  the, respective  markets  in  so  much  shorter 
dime,  a considerable  saving  of  interest  would  be  ef- 
fected, and,  reckoning  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  five 
per  cent,  (which  is  .3  mean  between  the  current  rates 
in  England  and  India,)  the  saving  on  <£2.6,000,000 
would  be  <£260,000,  or  one  per  cent.  However  esti- 
mating this  saving  as  being  noton  the  whole  mer- 
chandize, but  only  on  the  fin®  articles  of  trade,  such 
as  indigo,  silk,  &c.,  still  the  total  trade  in  these  arti- 
cles being  £10,000,000,  it  would,  011  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  computation,  be  £100,000.  Mr.  Anderson, 
however,  reckons  the  merchandize  to  pay  only  one 
half  per  cent.,  which  is  the  present  reduced  rate  es- 
tablished by , the  Pasha,  and  which  would  produce  a 
revonue  of  £50,000.  To  .this  he  would  add  a toll  of 
eight  shillings  per  ton,  which  he  thinks  would  not 
be  objected  to,  considering  the  saving  of  upwards  of 
a month’s  wages,  wear  and  tear,  provisions,  &c.; 
and  setting  down  only  one  quarter  of  the  total  ship- 
ping, say  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  he  ob- 
tains £100,000,  which  with  the  £50,000,  and  another 
£50,000  allowed  for  passengers,  mail  transit,  and 
parcels,  makes  a total  annual  revenue  of  £200,000, 
or  five  per  cent  on  a capital  of  £4,000,000. 

The  value  of  this  project  is  a present  in  a state  of 
complete  uncertainty.  The  surveys  on  which  it  is 
■based  yet  want  verification.  Nevertheless,  the 
temptation  of  affording  the  same  facilities  in  the 
carriage  of  goods  that  are  at  present  enjoyed  in  the 
carriage  of  letters,  is  so  great,  that  calculations, 
even  on  an  assumed  practicability,  cannot  be  deemed 
premature. 

COURTESIES  OF  BITO-Z.ISH  TO  AHB- 
aiOAK  HAVAL  OFFICERS. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  officers  of  the  squadron 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  then  lying  in  the  port  of  Bom^ 


bay,  gave  a handsome  entertainment  to  those  of  the 
U.  S.  Frigate  Brandy  wine.  The  Brandy  wine,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  anchored  in  the  roadstead  off 
Bombay,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Cusli- 
ing,  our  Minister  to  China  who  was  expected  to 
reach  that  city  about  the  10th  of  November,  in  the 
Cleopatra  steamer  from  Suez.  There  were  upwards 
of  one  hundred  gentlemen  present  at  the  banquet,  in- 
cluding entertainers  and  guests.  CommandcrLynch 
presided  as  chairman.  That  honor  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  brother  officers,  in  compliment  to 
the  remarkable  talent,  zeal  and  entei  prize  exhibited 
in  his  conduct  of  the  Euphrates  expedition,  from 
which  lie  bad  then  but  recently  returned.  Comman- 
der Saunders,  and  Lieutenants  Young  and  Rennie, 
acted  as  Croupiers.  The  party  separated  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning.  Many  excellent  toasts  and 
speeches  were  given  in  the  course  of  the  night,  which 
was  spent  with  the  utmost  harmony.  The  garrison 
band  contributed  its  services  to  enlivan  the  party|wilh 
appropriate  airs,  alternately  American  and  English. 

[N.  Y.  Jour.  Com.] 

LAHD. 

JVeiu  York,  Feb.  17t/i,  1844. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Tribune — The  undersigned  were 
engaged  with  Col.  Van  Shoultz  in  the  affair  of  the 
Windmill,  near  Prescott,  in  November,  1838.  They 
were  tried  by  a court  martial  at  Kingston,  Canada, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  sent  to  Van  Dieman’s 
Land  as  convicts;  where  after  a residence  of  nearly  five 
years,  they  were  forgiven  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
country  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  British  governor. 

On  our  voyage  out,  we  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  on  our  voyage  home,  we  doubled  Cape  Plorn, 
performing,  in  all,  a journey  of  upwards  of  30,000 
miles,  and  sailing  once,  at  least  round  the  world. 

As  there  are  filty-four  of  our  comrades  who  wore 
under  Van  Shoultz  still  in  captivity,  we  think  it  a 
duty  to  them  and  their  relatives  to  offer  the  public  an 
account  of  their  present  circumstances,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  known  to  us. 

To  do  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  mariner,  we 
here  name  them  severally.  They  are  all  in  tolera- 
ble health,  except  Thomas  Stockton,  who  is  in  a con- 
sumption. Severe  treatment  and  other  causes, 
which  it  would  only  excite  unkind  feelings  for  us  to 
dwell  upon,  have  made  great  inroads  upon  many  con- 
stitutions once  very  strong,  and  should  it  be  the  plea- 
sure of  the  English  government  to  release  them,  see- 
ing that  it  is  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  ours, 
and  perfect  peace  prevailing  on  litis  continent,  their 
wives,  sisters,  parents  and  other  relatives  may  expect 
to  meet  with  men  broken  down,  care-worn,  or  in 
many,  if  not  in  most  cases  friends  who  have  pain- 
fully en  lured  a very  and, some  flunk,  most  unmer- 
ited bondage. 

Their  names  are,  David  Allen,  Orlin  Blodgett, 
George  T.  Brown,  Robert  G.  Collins,  Luther  Darby, 
William  Gates,  John  Mcrrisset,  James  Pearce,  Jo- 
seph Thompson,  John  Berry,  Chauncey  Bugby,  Pat- 
rick White,  Thomas  Baker,  John  Cronkhile,  John 
Thomas,  Nathan  Whiting,  Riley  Whitney,  Edvvard 
A.  Wilson,  Samuel  Washburn,  Bemus  VVoodbury, 
John  Bradley,  James  Inglish,  Joseph  Lafore,  Daniel 
Liscomb,  Hiram  Loop,  Calvin  and  Chauncy  Mat- 
thews, Andrew  Moore,  Jeliiel  II.  Martin,  Hugh  Cal- 
houn, Leonard  Delano,  Moses  A.  Dulcher,  Elon 
Fellows,  Michael  Frier,  Manuel  Garrison,  Gideon 
A.  Goodrich,  Nelson  and  Jeremiah  Grigg3,  John 
Gilman,  Daniel  D.  Heustis,  Garret  Hicks,  David 
House,  Hiram  Sharp,  Henry  Shew,  Orin  W.  Smith, 
Joseph  W.  Stewart,  Foster  Martin,  Ira  Polly,  Jacob 
Paddock,  Wm.and  Solomon  Reynolds,  Asa  H.  Rich- 
ardson, and  John  G.  Svvanburg.  Also  T.  Stockton, 
who  is  in  ill  health. 

The  following  Prescott  prisoners  are  dead:  Anson 
Owen,  Asa  Priest,  Lysander  Curtis,  John  Stewart  of 
Ohio,  William  Nottage,  and  Andrew  Lcaper. 

The  above  are  nearly  all  Americans.  The  prison- 
ers from  Windsor  and  Short  Hills,  partly  Canadian 
and  partly  from  the  United  States  are  in  tolerable 
health,  except  Robert  Marsh,  who  is  consumptive. 
Their  names  are,  Chauncy  Sheldon,  Elijah  C.  Wood- 
man, Micahel  Murray,  John  PI.  Simmons,  Alvin  B. 
Sweet,  Simon  Goodrich,  James  M.  Acheson,  Elijah 
Stephens,  John  C.  Williams,  Samuel  Snow,  Riley 
M.  Stewart,  John  Sprague,  John  B.  Tyrrell,  James 
De  Witt  Fero,  Henry  V.  Barnum,  James  Waggoner, 
Norman  Mallory,  Horace  Cooley,  John  Grant,  Ly- 
nus  W.  Miller,  (student  at  law)  and  Joseph  Stewart. 

Of  these,  L.  W.  Miller  and  Joseph  Stewart  are  at 
Port  Arthur,  a place  of  additional  punishment. — - 
They  attempted  to  recover  their  freedom  and  suffer 
accordingly. 

The  prisoners  were  in  hopes  that  when  Presi- 
dent Tyler  and  Mr.  Webster  concluded  the  late  trea- 
ty with  Britain,  through  Lord  Ashburton,  and  when 
Canada  got  a new  constitution,  their  hard  fata  would 
be  remembered;  but  not  one  of  these  on  the  island 
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knows  of  any  steps  taken  for  a general  release.  Mr. 
Everett,  our  minister  at  London,  told  us  lie  was  do- 
ing what  he  could  for  his  unhappy  countrymen,  hut 
though  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  be 
allowed  again  to  see  their  native  land.  We  were 
five  months  on  the  passage  from  Van  Dicman’s  Land 
to  London,  and  Mr.  Everett  got  us  a ship  to  New 
York. 

We  say  it  with  truth  and  sincerity  that  we  would 
not  of  choice  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  on  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land  if  the  whole  island  were  given  to  us  in 
freehoM  as  a gift;  and  as  there  can  be  no  fear  that 
our  unfortunate  friends  who  remain  there  will  ever 
again  desire  to  interfere  with  Canada,  we  would  en- 
treat the  generous  and  humane  to  exert  themselves 
to  procure  their  release.  We  have  not  to  complain 
of  unusual  harshness  used  towa  ds  ourselves,  and  yet 
both  of  us  have  often  wished  to  be  relieved  by  death 
from  the  horrid  bondage  entailed  on  those  who  aie 
situated  as  we  were.  To  be  obliged  to  drag  out  an 
existence  in  such  a convict  colony,  and  among  such 
a population,  is  in  itself  a punishment  severe  beyond 
our  power  to  describe. 

Several  parties,  in  all  about  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  were  placed  last  May  under  proper  offi- 
cers by  the  governor,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
four  criminals,  guilty  of  murder,  &c.;  we  were  in 
one  of  these  parties  by  whom  the  criminals  were  se- 
cured, ami  this  and  general  good  conduct  procured 
several  persons  their  liberty  among  whom  we  two 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  included. 

Morrisset,  Murray,  and  Lalore,  are  we  think  from 
Lower  Canada. 

We  can  speak  more  decidedly  as  to  our  comrades 
from  Prescott,  Windsor,  and  the  Shor.t  Hills,  above 
l amed,  because  when  we  got  our  freedom  we  visited 
most  of  them,  though  scattered  throughout  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  following  their  several  occupa- 
tions. One  of  us,  Aaron  Dresser,  resides  in  Alex- 
andria, Jefferson  county — the  other,  Stephen  S. 
Wright,  lives  in  Denmark,  Lewis  county,  both  in 
New  York  slate.  We  will  be  happy  to  reply  to  any 
post-paid  letters  from  the  relatives  of  our  comrades, 
and  to  give  them  any  further  information  in  our 
power.  S.  S.  WEIGHT, 

AARON  DRESSER. 


S T A TES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Maike.  The  '‘democrats”  of  this  state  have  nom- 
inated Hon.  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  (the  present  incum- 
bent) for  governor,  and  James  YV.  Bradbur^  and 
John  Slickncy  for  electors  of  president,  for  the  state 
at  large. 

Congressional  Election,  1th  district.  The  governor 
and  council  have  officially  canvassed  the  votes  taken 
at  the  last  trial.  It  was  thought  that  Robinson, 
(whig,)  was  elected,  but  by  rejecting  39  votes  given 

in  Eden,  no  doubt  intended  for  him,  but  with  h is  name 
erroneously  spelt,  they  decide  that  there  was  another 
failure  to  elect.  The  ICennebeck  Journal  says: 

JCj=The  official  vote  was  as  follows: 

Thomas  Robinson,  Whig  3222  S.  Carey,  Loco,  3286 
Rejected  votes  for  do.  226  Rejected  do.  58 

Thomas  Robertson  39  Scattering  145 

Total  intended  for  the  YV.  3487  Total  3485 

Robinson  over  all  ...  2 

Fifth  district—  White,  (dem.,)  1446;  Hutchinson, 
(whig,)  976;  scattering  1454.  No  choice. 

Rhode  If  land.  The  trial  of  Thomas  If’ilson  Dorr 
for  treason,  was  commenced  before  the  supreme 
court  of  Rhode  Island  at  Newport  on  the  29th  of 
February.  He  demurred  to  the  indictment  on  the 
grounds  that  the  court  had  not  jurisdiction  to  try  him 
in  that  county,  as  the  olfence,  if  any,  was  committed 
in  Providence.  The  arguments  on  the  plea  were  to 
be  heard  the  next  day. 

New  York.  Appointment.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  of 
Delaware  county,  as  a circuit  judge  the  3d  circuit, 
in  place  of  Judge  Cushman,  resigned. 

New  Jersey.  Constitutional  Convention.  Gov. 
Haines  has  issued  his  proclamation,  dated  the  23d 
ult.  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  the  same 
day  by  the  legislature,  directing  that  elections  be  held 
throughout  the  slate,  on  the  18th  inst.  for  delegates 
to  a state  convention,  to  meet  at  Trenton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a constitution  for  the  stale,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  decision  thereon. 

It  is  slated  that  the  two  great  political  parties  in 
this  state  have  mutually  agreed  to  support  tickets  for 
delegates,  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  each 
parly.  They  will  no  doub.l  have  an  able  convention, 
and  a good  constitution  if  both  parties  cordially  unite 
thus.  And  why  not5 

“The  Democratic  Stale  Convention ” met  at  Trenton 


on  the  21st  ult.;  much  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
amongst  the  delegates,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  at 
length  selected  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  National 
Convention  in  favor  of  various  candidates  for  the 
presidency  indicates  want  of  harmony.  Gen.  Wall, 
a decided  Van  Buren  man,  presided,  but  though  re- 
peatedly nominated  and  voted  for  as  one  of  the  dele 
gates  from  New  Jersey  to  the  national  convention,  he 
failed  of  obtaining  a majority. 

Pennsylvania. — Tlic  Fun  Buren  Slate  convention , 
assembled  at  harisburg  on  the  4th  inst.  There  was 
a general  attendance  of  delegates  from  the  counties 
and  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  senatorial  districts. 
Asa  temporary  organization,  T.  C.  Marshall  wascal- 
led  to  the  chair  and  G.  YV.  Bowman  and  D.  Fullwood 
appointed  secretaries.  The  counties  and.  districts 
having  been  called  over,  resolutions  were  proposed 
respecting  contested  seats,  and  a committee  appointed 
to  report  a formal  organization.  In  the  evining  the 
convention  had  a long  debate  about  contested  seats, 
and  adjourned  over  till  morning. 

On  the  6th,  the  convention  settled  their  nomina- 
tion for  governor,  in  favor  of  Henry  A.  Muiilen- 
burg,  who  is  announced  accordingly  as  their  candi- 
date. 

A vote  was  taken  in  the  convention,  expressing 
their  preference  as  to  candidates  for  presidency  and 
vice  presidency,  and  resulted,  for  Mr.  Van  Buren 
91;  R.  M.  Johnson  36;  L.  Cass  1.  Col.  Richard  M. 
Johnson  was  then  unanimously  nominated  for  the 
vice  presidency,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  Whig  State  convention,  also  met  at  Harrisburg 
on  the  4tl)  inst,  and  organized  by  appointing  YVm. 
Marks,  of  Allegheny,  President,  and  fourteen  Vice 
Presidents,  and  seven  Secretaries.  They  had  five 
ballots  for  a candidate  for  a Governor,  and  then  ad^ 
journed  to  the  next  morning.  The  ballots  stood, 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

Irvin, 

Banks, 

33 

48 

50 

50 

50 

37 

36 

39 

40 

39 

Markle, 

37 

42 

43 

42 

39 

Tolar, d , 

20 

7 

1 

1 

2 

Butler, 

4 

(withdrawn 

) 

Miduleswarth, 

3 

do 

Cooper, 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

3 

The  convention  met  on  Tuesday  morning  and  bal- 
lotled  seven  times  with  no  better  success.  General 
Irvin  ran  ahead  of  all  his  competitors  on  eleven  bal- 
lolings.  „ 

YVe  learn  from  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  receiv- 
ed since  the  above  was  in  type,  that,  on  the  twenty- 
second  ballot,  Gen.  Joseph  Markle  was  chosen. — 
The  vote  stood — for  General  Markle,  69;  for  General 
Irvin,  64. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  ac- 
clamation: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  most  cordially  and 
unanimously  nominate  Gen.  Joseph  Markle  for  go- 
vernor of  this  commonwealth,  and  recommend  him 
to  all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  as  a gentleman  of 
sound  democratic  whig  principles,  a firm  friend  of 
American  industry,  and  in  every  respect;  eminently 
qualified  to  promote  the  best  interests,  of  our  state. 

Simeon  Guilford,  Esq.,  of  Lebanon,  was  nominat- 
ed for  the  office  of  canal  commissioner. 

YVm.  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John 
Strohm,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  were  appointed  senato- 
rial delegates  to  the  national  convention,  to  he  held 
in  Baltimore  in  May  next. 

Mississippi. — Redeeming  Credit.  Every  slate  in  the 
union  will  receive  with  sincere  gratification,  intelligence 
of  efficient  progress  having  been  made  towards  reestnb- 
lishingihe  crcJii  of  i h is  member  of  the  confederacy.  We 
hope  that  even  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  will  find  a crumb 
of  comfort  in  this  proof,  that  the  republic  is  not  hopeless. 

A letter  from  a member  of  the  legislature,  to  the 
editor  dated  Jakson  19th  Feb.  says:  “The  legisla- 

ture will  close  its  session  some  day  this  week,  a long 
and  contentious  session,  on  a variety  of  subjects, — of 
which,  the  Choctaw  board  of  commissioners,  dis- 
tricting the  state  into  congressional  districts — and 
the  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
union,  were  causes  of  long  and  tedious  debates. — 
Some  very  important  laws  have  been  passed  how- 
ever. The  reduction  of  all  the  salaries  of 
state  officers — on  the  one  hand,  and  The  Reve- 
nue bill,  which  is  designed  to  raise  the  revenue 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  five,  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  government, — which  will  have  a 
tendency  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  state  on  a 
more  permanent  basis.” 

Tennessee.  Mr.  Clay.  A general  convention  of 
the  whigs  of  Middle  Tennessee  was  held  atNashvllle 
ori  the  22d  ult.  The  Nashville  Whig  says  of  those 
who  composed  it: 


“It  was  in  truth  a glorious  gathering,  composed  of 
the  “bone  and  sinew”  of  the  land;  of  men  of  the 
first  character  and  respectability,  who  were  inspir- 
ed with  all  that  generous  ardor  and  noble  enthusi- 
asm which  characterize  men  who  are  battlin<>-  for  the 
right. 

The  nomination  of  Henry  Clay,  for  the  presiden- 
cy, was  received  with  bursts  of  applause — there  was 
no  hesitation— no  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the 
measure — (lie  mass  of  the  people  are  for  him,  and 
their  delegates  in  nominating  him  only  gave  distinct 
utterance  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  their  consti- 
tuents. On  this  matter  there  is  but  one  opinion 
among  the  whigs  throughout  the  state — they  are  for 
“Clay  first,  Clay  last,  and  Clay  all  the  time.” 

East  Tennessee.  The  delegates  appointed  by  the 
whigs  of  East  Tennessee  assembled  at  Knoxville  on 
the  22d  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  forming  on  electoral  • 
ticket  for  that  portion  of  the  state  and  appointing  its 
delegates  to  the  whig  national  convention.  Twenty- 
four  out  of  the  twenty-six  counties  were  fully  repre- 
sented by  delegates,  and  there  was  besides  a very 
large  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president:  For  the  first  congres- 
sional district,  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson;  for  the  second 
district  Robert  H.  Hinds,  and  for  the  third  district 
John  H.  Crozier.  In  addition  to  the  above,  eight  or 
ten  gentlemen  were  selected  from  each  district  as 
assistant  electors. 

William  G.  Brownlow,  from  the  first  district,  Ja?, 
M.  Toole,  from  the  second,  and  Luke  Lea,  from  the 
third,  were  elected  delegates  to  the  whig  national 
convention  which  is  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  1st 
day  of  May  next.  Their  alternates  are,  Charles  H. 
Coffin,  Daniel  L.  Coffin,  and  James  Williams. 

William  Heiskell  was  president  of  the  convention, 
which  continued  in  session  two  days,  during  which 
time  much  interesting  business  was  transacted. 

Ohio. — Retrenchment.  A hill  has  passed  both  hous- 
es of  the  Ohio  legislature,  which  reduces  tii*  pay  of 
officers  generally  about  one  half.  Members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  legislature  to  $2  a day.  Governor  and 
supreme  court  judges  of  the  circuits  $1000  a year 
each.  President  judges  of  the  circuits  $730.  Su- 
perintendent of  the  lunatic  asylum  $1000.  All  other 
officers,  clerks,  auditors,  &c.,  are  reduced  corres- 
pondingly, salaries  ranging  from  $600  to  $800. 

Whig  nomination.  The  whigs  of  Ohio  held  a 
state  convention  at  Columbus  on  the  22d  ult.,  and 
nominated  for  governor,  Mordecai  Bartly,  of  Rich- 
mond county,  in  place  of  Mr.  Spargle,  who  declined. 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION. 

The  project  which  originated  with  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  New  York,  and  was  seconded  by  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  General  Cass,  of  holding 
a national  convention  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of 
July  next,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  the  presidency  and  Vice  presidency,  appears  not 
to  have  been  as  yet  responded  to  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

The  New  York  Herald,  states  that  the  Calhoun 
committee  held  a meeting  in  that  city  on  the  1st  in- 
stant, and  passed  resolutions  concurring  in  the  Balti- 
more Convention.  This  would  seem  to  be  *n  set  to 
quiet  possession,  and  implies  a complete  union  between 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren, — so 
farewell  to  the  4th  of  July  convention. 

A meeting,  we  observe  by  the  last  Charleston 
Mercury,  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  to  take 
place  on  the  15th  in  that  city,  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine what  course  should  now  be  pursued  by  them. 

GENERAL  CASS. 

“The  Detroit  Free  Press  denies  on  the  suthority 
of  General  Cass,  that  ho  has  expressed  an  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  the  question  of  his  being  a candidate 
for  the  presidency  to  the  Baltimore  Convention;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  written  to  the  Indiana  Convert* 
lion,  and  to  Judge  Whittemore,  two  letters,  which 
have  been  published,  in  which  he  avers  bis  determi- 
nation to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  that  conven- 
tion, and  to  vote  for  the  candidate  it  shall  name. — 
The  Detroit  paper,  on  behalf  of  General  Cass,  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  in  no  letter  which  lie  has 
written  will  anything  be  found  inconsistent  with  his 
“previous  and  present  unalterable  determination 
fully  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion.” 

COL.  RICH’D  M.  JOHNSON  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENCY. 

The  Bradford  Reporter,  of  the  21st  ult.  publishes 
the  following  letter  from  the  Colonel,  which  is  even 
more  emphatic  than  the  one  we  recently  publiihetl 
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f :'om  him.  The  Bradford  paper  remarks  that  ‘‘it  is 
the  language  of  a noble  heart  and  creditable  to  the 
hero  of  the  Thames,  rebuking  the  false  sympathy  of  a 
few  who  would  use  the  great  name  of  Col.  Johnson 
to  defeat  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  give  the  electoral 
■vote  of  Pennsylvania  to  Henry  Clay.” 

White  Sulphur,  Ky.  Jan.  20,  1844. 

“I  have  just  received  your  letter,  enclosing  your 
address  to  the  democrats  of  Pennsylvania.  I had 
previously  given  you  my  views  in  answer  to  yours 
dated  at  home.  It  was  not  in  my  power  correctly  to 
change  my  position  before  the  public,  or  a national 
convention,  on  account  of  the  action  of  my  own 
state,  to  say  nothing  of  my  friends  in  other  states. — 
And  here,  without  any  withdrawal  of  my  name  for 
the  presidency,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made,  it  was 
proper  to  declare  in  advance,  that  I would  accept  of 
the  nomination  of  vice  president,  if  my  friends  wish- 
ed it,  and  the  national  convention  so  decided  it;  wish- 
ing to  conceal  nothing  from  my  friends  or  the  demo- 
•ratic  party,  that  all  might  speak  advisedly  on  the 
subject.  Any  other  course  would  have  a tendency 
to  give  dissatisfaction  to  many  friends  entitled  to  my 
gratitude;  and  this  course  I have  adopted  without 
any  reference  to  my  prospects.  I cannot  interfere 
between  friends  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  time  of  presenting  me  for  vice  president; 
and  although  I ask  nothing  as  a favor,  yet  if  I was 
ceitain  that  the  ticket  would  fail,  1 would  accept  the 
vice  president,  if  offered  to  me  by  a majority  of  the 
democratic  party  as  cheerfully  as  if  I thought  it 
would  be  successful,  and  I know  what  you  have 
done  has  arisen  from  a full  conviction  of  its  policy, 
and  benefit  to  our  great  cause.  Let  union  of  feeling, 
and  harmony  of  action,  pervade  the  great  democra- 
tic family,  and  our  republican  principles  are  sure  to 
triumph  at  the  elections.  In  the  meantime  I wish 
to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  my  friends,  and  the 
democratic  national  convention.  Very  truly  and 
sincerelv  your  friend, 

RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 

Cot..  Salisbury. 

The  Jlmerican  Sentinel,  furnishes  us  an  account  of 
“a  great  Johnson  meeting  which  assembled  at 
Harrisburg,  on  the  2d  instant.  Alexander  Johnson, 
of  Westmoreland,”  and  a long  string  of  vice  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  from  various  parts  of  the  slate. 

“A  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith, 
Colonel  A.  McClark,  Owen  McCabe,  Israel  Salladi, 
Andrew  Krause,  George  J.  Schott,  C.  D.  Eldred,  re- 
ported a preamble  and  resolutions  urging  in  strong 
terms  the  nomination  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
as  the  democratic  pandidate  for  the  presidency.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Haymafb  of  Philadel- 
phia, Co).  Lusk,  of  Susquehanna,  Luther  'Kidder, 
esij.  of  Luzerne,  and  Dr.  Griffith,  of  Philadelphia.” 

Another  letter  from  Colonel  Johnson,  to  General 
Cameron,  in  reply  to  his  letter  communicating  the 
pcoceedings  of  the  meeting  held  on  the  2^d  of  Janu 
ary,  at  which  the  Colonel  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  dated  the  9th  of  February,  after  return- 
ing acknowledgments,  says:  “The  hard  labor  which 
1 have  performed,  the  sacrifices  which  I have  some- 
times made,  the  sufferings  which  I have  occasionally 
endured,  and  the  toils  of  public  life  for  near  forty 
years  for  our  common  country,  are  amply  rewarded 
by  the  kindness  of  my  fellow  citizens;  and  none  can 
be  more  highly  estimated,  than  the  demonstrations 
of  confidence  contained  in  the  proceedings  transmit- 
ted. Under  the  firm  conviction,  th.at  the  principles 
and  measures  which  n*w  divide  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  day  are  essentially  the  same  which 
separated  them  in  1798,  I consider  the  triumph  of 
our  cause  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  elevation  of 
any  man  to  office,  particularly  myself.  I wish  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  by  my  actions, 
and  to  pursue  a course,  void  of  offence,  free  from 
ambition  or  a selfish  desire  for  my  personal  aggran- 
dizement, and  to  this  end,  I exhort  and  entreat  my 
friends,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  judgments, 
te  do  nothing  that  wjjl  produce  discor.4  in  our  ranks 
and  unite  when  all  difference  of  opinion  shall  be 
finally  settled  by  a majority  of  the  delegates  who 
shall  convene  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  May  at  Bal- 
timore. When  that  is  done,  no  matter  how  much 
we  may  be  disappointed  as  to  preferences,  wc  must 
all  with  one  voiefe  fiarmoize,  and  as  a Spartan  band, 
ensure  victory  by  emulating  and  vieing  with  each 
other,  who  can  give  the  strongost  evidence  of  this 
patriotic  devotion.” 

The  letter  proceeds  to  refer  to,  and  reiterate  what 
he  had  previously  written  in  reply  to  recent  similar 
communications,  and  which  have  been  inserted  in 
preceding  numbers. 

The  Democratic  Johnson  State  Central  Committee  as- 
sembled at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th  instant.  Strange 
N.  Palmer,  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  in  the 
jroem  of  Dr,  Seth  Salisbury,  and  an  address  to  the 


people  of  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Colonel  Johnson  to  the  presidency  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

The  letter  from  the  ex-president  to  some  of  hi6 
friends  in  Pennsylvania,  published  in  a late  number, 
seems  to  have  raised  the  dander  of  the  vvhigs  consi- 
derably. The  New  York  Tribune,  on  publishing  it 
thus  discourses. 

“How  far  this  defeated  candidate  is  ‘in  a situation 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  circumstance#’  of  his  defeat, 
is  a question  for  others  to  determine.  How  far  the 
people  are  ready  to  proclaim  themselves  fools,  drunk- 
ards, and  madmen  in  1840,  and  to  re-elect  Mr.  Van 
Buren  by  way  of  absolving  themselves  from  the  dis 
grace  of  the  epoch,  we  cannot  positively  say,  though 
we  can  give  a Yankee  guess  at  it.  For  a few  of  us, 
however,  we  confidently  say,  that  we  were  never 
more  sober  and  earnest  in  our  lives  than  in  that  very 
1840;  and  if  any  body  disputes  it  we  are  as  eager  as 
he  can  be  to  try  that  issue  over  again.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  himself  admits  that  the  designs  of  the  whigs 
are  all  ‘unmasked,’  all  open  now.  There  can  be  no 
farther  pretence  of  concealment  or  equivocation  on 
our  part.  As  to  sobriety  and  good  order,  we  drank 
nothing  but  water  in  1840,  and  are  confident  our  par- 
ty drank  no  more  liquor  than  their  opponents — not  so 
much  in  proportion  to  their  relative  numbers,  though 
each  doubtless  drank  more  than  was  best.  Our  side 
built  some  cabins  to  hold  their  meetings  in,  sang 
some  songs,  and  huzzaed  occasionally,  when  they  felt 
like  it,  but  how  should  all  that  vitiate  an  election? — 
You  can’t  expect  the  winning  side  to  be  as  solemn  as 
owls,  though  it  is  as  natural  as  grief  to  the  losers.  But 
if  hurrahs  are  to  vitiate  an  election,  where  would  be 
Old  Hickory’s  two  triumphs,  with  their  pignut-pole 
jollifications? 

“We  insist  that  Martin  Van  Buren  shall  be  the  can- 
didate of  the  loco  focos  for  president  this  time.  After 
the  defamation  they  have  heaped  on  the  people  for 
their  discomfiture  in  1840,  we  insist  that  they  shall 
not  haul  off  their  man  and  escape  the  issue  by  virtue 
of  a plea  of  guilty. 

“Let  us  have  a fair  trial  on  the  merits  as  to  whe- 
ther it  was  Martin  Van  Buren  and  his  office  holders 
or  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  who 
were  disgraced  by  the  verdict  of  1840. 

“Yet  it  strikes  us  that ‘the  party’  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed a release  from  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  claims  at  some 
future  time.  Suppose  he  runs  now  and  we  beat  him 
again,  as  i3  sure  enough;  what  then?  We  shall  have 
sung  some  songs,  built  houses  for  our  meetings,  and 
polled  heavy  votes  in  the  doubtful  states.  Aceording 
to  Linden  wold  logic,  the  people  will  then  be  doubly 
djsgr.aced,  and  must  elect  Van  twice,  in  order  to  wipe 
out  the  infamy.  We  shouldn’t  wonder  if  they  grew 
weary  of  this. 

“And  then,  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Van 
Buren  only  who  was  prostrated  in  1840.  If  he  was 
cheated  or  fooled  out  of  a re-election,  so  was  Col. 
Dick  Johnson,  and  it  will  be  as  wrong  to  drop  one 
as  the  other-  Then  there  were  Jesse  Hoyt,  and 
many  other  unfortunates  who  lost  fat  berths  by  that 
result.  There  must  be  no  partiality  shown;  one  wants 
his  revenge  as  much  as  another.  Come  ahead,  gen- 
tlemen!” 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY. 


The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  vice  presidency  at  a Whig  Mass  meet- 
ng  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WISE. 


Fellow-citizens:—  I have  ceased  to  be  your  repre- 
sentative. The  president  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  having  appointed  me,  on  the 
8th  instant  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil, 
I notified  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  IQttj  instant, 
of  my  resignation  of  the  seat  in  congress  to  which 
you,  six  limes  successively,  elected  me. 

In  approaching  the  painful  task  of  saying  a parting 
word  to  yo.u  before  I leave  the  country  for  the  for- 
eign station  to  which  I now  belong,  my  heart  swells 
with  the  emotions  which  no  tongue  nor  pen  can  ex- 
press- you  have  dqnp  every  flung  for  me,  and  been 
every  thing  to  me.  At  the  earliest  eligible  period  of 
life  you  took  me  up,  a poor  bqy,  without  adequate 
merit,  and  you  have  ever  since  upheld  me  by  your 
gracious  confidence,  though  ir.y  faults  and  infirmities 
have  been  many  apt)  great.  Your  favor  has  been  a 
never  failing  source  of  pride  and  preferment.  Your 
a flection  has  been  silent  and  still;  but  it  was  a deep 
and  full  tide,  upon  which  the  bark  of  my  fortunes 
and  destiny  has  floated  in  safety,  as  upon  the  smooth 
sea  of  a snug  harbor,  rage  as  the  storm  might  with- 
out. You  never  left  me— never  forsook  me.  Come 
what  did — err  as  I might — let  others  revile  as  they 
woujd — though  the  rest  of  the  world  may  have  been 


in  arms  against  me — return  when  1 would — you  were 
ever  ready  to  receive  me  with  open  arms  and  to 
press  me  to  your  bosoms.  You  were  to  me  as  kind 
parents,  guardians,  and  friends— as  the  best  of  sov- 
ereigns, the  most  gracious  and  liberal  to  bestow  the 
highest  honors  and  the  most  generous  rewards.  We 
never  knew  each  other  as  “politicians  and  parly ” — 
our  relations  were  those  solely  and  sweetly  of  “ re- 
presentative and  constituents."  You  were  just  to  all 
my  deserts,  forgave  all  my  aberrations,  excused  all 
my  infirmities,  bore  patiently  with  all  my  weak- 
nesses, more  than  rewarded  all  my  services,  and  re- 
sented and  vindicated  all  my  wrongs.  Ah!  what 
have  I done,  what  can  I do  to  repay  all  these  benefits 
conferred — all  these  blessings  showered  by  you  upon 
me?  1 have  no  goods  to  bestow  upon  the  poor — no 
ample  fortunes  with  which  to  endow  charities — and 
I;can  point  back  to  no  illustrious  services  rendered 
to  you  or  to  our  country  to  make  you  bless  the  day 
you  chose  me  for  your  representative.  When  I look 
back  upon  the  little  I have  done,  I am  humbled  in 
the  dust;  and  when  I look  to  my  means  of  giving 
something  to  make  up,  if  possible,  for  my  short  com- 
ings, I see  only  that  1 have  been  too  long  in  public 
life  to  be  rich  in  the  good  things  of  this  world  No, 
it  is  time  for  myself  and  family  that  I should  retire 
—my  friends,  you  all  advise  it — and  the  only  legacy 
I have  to  leave  you  on  my  retirement  it  that  which 
the  heart  gives — a last  ivord  of  parting  advice  and 
counsel.'  Would  that  I could  make  it  precious  and 
practical — that  I could  endear  it  to  you  as  a keep- 
sake, a memento  of  one  who  has  tried,  at  least,  his 
very  best  to  signalize  his  devotion  to  your  welfare, 
and  who  has  the  most  earnest  desire  to  serve  you 
most  essentially  by  this  last  act.  What  shall  that 
“last  word”  be?  No  selfishness  shall  deface  it — no 
party  topic  shall  desecrate  this  valedictory  to  you, 
my  old  constituents  and  friends.  No!  passionate  it 
will  be — piercing  I would  make  it  as  “a  two  edged 
sword” — in  sentiment  elevated  as  the  mountains,  and 
sublime  as  your  own  old  ocean.  I would  have  it 
startle  your  attention  and  strike  every  nerve  and  all 
your  feelings — stern,  severe,  and  plain  I utter  it — 
“Tax  yourselves!” 

Ay,  bold  as  the  word  is  in  the  mouth  of  a public 
man,  to  the  ears  of  a suffering,  bruised,  broken  peo- 
ple, harrassed  by  hard  limes,  and  though  it  is  utter- 
ed with  a bleeding  heart  and  brimful  eye — harsh  as 
it  is,  J repeat  it— 

“Tax  yourselves! !" 

If  I had  an  archangel’s  trump — the  blast  of  which 
could  startle  the  living  of  all  the  world — I would 
snatch  at  it  this  moment  and  sound  it  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  people  of  the  debtor  states,  and  of  the  states 
which  have  a solitary  poor,  “unwashed  and  uncom- 
bed” child,  untaught  at  a free  school — 

Tax  yourselves!!!” 

For  what? 

1st.  To  pay  your  public  stale  dell. 

2d.  To  educate  your  children — every  child  of  them — 
at  commonprimary  schools  at  stale  charge. 

That  is  my  legacy  of  advice  to  you  before  I leave  my 
country’s  shores,  to  return, perhaps,  no  more  forever. 

“Economy  and  taxation!"  should  be  the  watchword 
and  reply  of  the  government  and  people  of  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  to  re- 
medy the  evils  of  hard  times. 

The  most  awful  calamity  of  “hard  times”  is  their 
depredation  upon  public  morals.  They  afford  knaves 
the  pretext,  and  force  weak  men  to  dodge  their  debts. 
They  destroy  confidence  among  those  men  who  are 
honest,  and  thus  increase  their  own  pressure.  But 
men  of  stern  integrity,  high  honor,  and  brave  nerve, 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  limes,  they  look  at  debt  and 
distress  full  in  the  face,  prepare  to  grapple  manfully 
with  them,  and  like  proud  and  heroic  freemen,  with 
brows  erect,  come  oil’  more  than  conquerors — more 
than  if  covered  with  the  sweat  and  dust  and  blood  of 
a thousand  victory  crowned  battle-fields!  A true,  a 
brave,  and  an  honest  man  rises  with  the  crises  in  his 
own  affairs.  He  reduces  expenditures,  he  sells  every 
unnecessary  possession,  lie  parts  with  every  luxury, 
he  saves  every  mite,  lie  watches  close,  he  works  hard, 
and  bears  every  privation  until  he  is  free  again,  un- 
til his  honor  is  safe.  And  as  it  is  with  a true,  honest, 
apd  brave  man,  so  should  it  be  with  the  state.  In  a 
republic  the  honor  of  the  state  is  more  precious  far 
than  the  individual  honor  of  every  man  in  it;  and 
every  true  patriot  in  the  state  will  be  more  jealous, 
more  tender  of  the  honor  of  his  state  than  of  his 
own.  He  who  deserts,  tjje  standard  of  state  honor, 
is  the  worst  of  deserters,  the  basest  of  traitors. — 
Bear  taxation,  then;  lay  it  on  heavy  until  every  sti- 
ver of  the  commonwealth’s  debt  is  sunk,  and  every 
morsel  of  public  credit  is  saved.  Look  upon  every 
demagogue  of  whatever  hue  of  party,  who  comes  be- 
fore you  denouncing  taxation  for  the  public  debt,  no 
matter  how  or  pn  what  imposed,  as  the  deadliest  of  the 
foes  to  the  slate;  denounce  him  as  one  who  would  tempt 
you  to  dishonor.  The  madness  of  party  will  forget 
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not  only  slate  but  individual  honor;  it  will  seek  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  want  of  wisdom  in  the  mere 
mode  of  taxation.  Punish,  I beseech  you,  the  cul- 
prits, whoever  they  may  be,  who  would  recklessly 
fix  upon  you  indelible  shame  and  disgrace,  for  the 
mere  form's  sake  of  taxation.  Distrust  all  attempts 
to  disturb  the  operations  of  a tax  bill  already  passed. 
Disbelieve  any  set  of  men  who  come  before  you  with 
false  promises  ol  freedom  from  taxation.  Listen  only 
to  those  sincere  friends  who  will  honestly  tell  you 
that  you  must  be  taxed,  how  much  you  ought  to  be 
taxed,  arid  who  will  counsel  freely  and  fully  with 
you  before  hand  as  to  the  mode  and  subjects  of  tax- 
ation. In  a word,  learn  to  love  luxation  as  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  such  objects  as  those  of 
paying  the  public  debt,  and  of  educating  your  chil- 
dren, rich  and  poor  ” 

Sec  to  it  well  that  no  revenue  raised  for  legitimate 
purposes  is  wasted;  see  that  it  is  all  faithfully  appli 
ed  to  the  true  ends  of  government;  but  be  sure  to 
raise  enough  and  amply  enough  for  every  end  ofstate 
necessity,  usefulness,  and  honor.  There  is  no  easy 
mode  of  taxation,  no  royal  road  to  paying  debts  or 
to  education.  Industry,  honesty,  economy,  and  edu- 
cation alone  can  make  you  a free  and  happy  people. 

Educate  your  children — all  your  children — every  one 
of  them ! Ah!  my  friends,  I have  been  often  reviled, 
vilified  and  abu-ed  in  public  life,  but  you  always 
stood  by  me,  never  left  me,  never  forsook  me.  By 
and  by,  my  enemies  turned  upon  yoji.  Their  flattery 
could  not  turn  you  away  from  my  support,  and  then 
they  tried  to  put  us  in  the  same  category  of  abuse.  I 
felt  no  blows  which  were  ever  stricken  at  me- — never; 
but  the  blows  which  they  struck  at  you,  every  one 
of  them  reached  home  to  my  heart.  There  was  one 
— the  unkiudest  cut  of  all — which  I felt  the  more 
deeply  because  there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  re- 
proach. They  said — Yes!  they  will  always  elect  him, 
but  then  many  of  them  cannot  read  anti  write1."  I nev- 
er blushed  until  then,  What  could  I say?  Whatcould 
1 do?  Why,  say  only  and  do  only  that  which  any 
proud,  honest  and  brave  man  can  do  when  reproach- 
ed with  a truth — bow  in  sorrow  at  the  fact,  and 
stocar  it  shall  not  be  so  in  the  next,  the  rising  generation. 

. We  will  see  to  it,  arid  wipe  out  the  reproach  of  the 
parents  in  the  good  teaching  of  the  children. 

[Here  follows  a table  from  the  census  of  the  dis- 
trict, from  which  the  following  facts  are  shown;] 

1st.  The  fact  appears  that  of  the  whole  number 
of  free  white  persons,  nearly  one  eighth  cannot  read 
and  write. 

2d.  That  of  the  whole  number  of  free  white  per- 
sons over  twenty  years  of  age,  more  than  one  fourth 
cannot  read  and  write: 

3d.  That  you  have  but  seventeen  academies  and 
one  hundred  and  one  primary  schools,  making  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  in  all,  when  you  ought  to 
maintain  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  leaving 
a deficiency  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  common 
schools. 

4th.  That  you  have  but  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  scholars  in  your  primary  schools, 
and  but  sit;  hundred  and  ninety-five  scholars  in  them 
at  public  charge;  when  you  ought  to  have  at  least 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  children 
at  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  all  at  public 
charge  in  free  schools,  leaving  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-live  children  of  that  age  unac- 
counted for. 

5th.  That  this  number  of  four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  children  of  that  age,  presumed 
not  sent  to  sehool,  is  nearly  the.  precise  number  of 
adults,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen, 
who  in  this  generation  have  grown  up  ignorant  of 
letteis. 

6th.  That  this  number  of  adults,  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fourteen,  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  exceeds  even  the  number  of  voters,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  in  the  dis- 
tiict. 

7th.  That,  allowing  twelve  dollars  to  each  scholar, 
you  arc  now  expending  but  $33,646  per  annum  for 
common  schools,  when  you  ought  to  expend  the  sum 
of  $89,376,  leaving  a deficiency  of  funds  amounting 
to  $59,730  per  annum. 

bth.  That  this  sum  of  $59,730  mu3t  be  raised  and 
expended  in  some  way  to  make  the  rising  generation 
more  learned  then  their  fathers. 

A table  from  the  last  census  is  here  inserted,  shew- 
ing the  capilal  and  income  of  the  district,  arid  the 
small  tax  that  would  be  required  on  each  item  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $90,000  annually  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  The  plan  of  education  proposed  is 
summed  up  as  follows: 

Everything  will  depend  upon  the  organization  of 
these  schools  to  make  them  successsul.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  present  school  funds  of  Virginia  are  not 
expended  to  the  best  advantage,  and  though  they  do 
no  little  good,  are  in  fact  a great  blessing,  yet  they 
are  wholly  inadequate  in  amount,  and  are  not  applied 


in  the  best  way  to  make  tiiem  even  do  the  good  they 
might  do  if  properly  applied. 

The  first  and  giealest  error  of  our  present  system 
is,  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  principles  of  charily.  Com- 
mon school  education  should  not  be  a stale  charily,  but 
it  should  be  the  chief  element  of4ho/i'cfdom  of  the 
state.  The  poor  man  pays  taxes,  renders  military 
and  civil  service,  is  subject  to  fines,  must  obey  the 
laws;  and,  in  return,  lie  should  have  the  protection 
of  the  laws  the  ordinary  privileges  of  citizenship, 
such  as  the  right  of  voting,  and  I say,  he  should  have 
his  children  educated  as  of  right  free  of  charge.  Jlntl  in 
all  these  respects  the  Ticli  and  the  poor  should  be  placed 
on  precisely  the  same  equal  footing.  There  should  be 
no  distinction  between  the  children  of  a republic. — 
They  are  not  in  the  school  sense  the  children  of  their 
parents;  but  the  state  is  Parens  Patrim,  and  they 
should  all  be  regarded  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
mother  commonwealth.  The  taxes  it  is  true,  will 
have  to  be  raised  chiefly  from  the  property  of  the 
rich;  but  at  last  the  school  revenue  is  distributed  as 
the  funds  of  the  state,  and  when  with  her  liberal  and 
equal  hand  they  are  distributed  impartially  to  all, 
there  is  no  feeling  of  dependence  in  any.  They  all 
alike  look  up  to  the  benign  state  mother  for  the  men- 
tal bounty,  all  praise  her  only  and  love  her  supreme- 
ly for  it,  and  thus  is  laid  a foundation  of  amor  pa- 
trias  ever  during  as  tiic  reminiscences  of  sehool  boy 
days,  and  fervent  as  the  fondest  recollections  of  life 
and  gratitude  can  eyer  be  in  the  human  heart.  As  our 
system  now  is,  in  schools  mixed  with  children  wiio-e 
parents  pay  for  schooling  them,  and  of  those  who  are 
sent  by  the  school  commissioners  of  the  state,  the 
child  of  charity  is  humbled  by  the  comparison  of  it- 
self with  those  who  pay.  Tiie  school  is  not  pleasant 
to  this  child,  and  the  pride  of  parents  so  revolts  at 
the  dependence  and  inequality  in  the  school,  that 
they  often  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  enter. — 
Whilst  the  school  is  free  of  charge,  still  it  is  not 
free.  The  true  course  is  to  males  it  free  to  all,  make 
it  the  school  of  the  stale  and  let  all  her  children  come 
“without  money  and  without  price.”  Then  no  hu- 
man pride  will  militate  against  education,  but  on  Lite 
contrary,  every  little  ‘checked  apron’  will  he  ‘wash- 
ed and  ironed,’  and  every  little  flip-flap  bonnet  will 
be  stiffened  and  straightened  for  the  ‘school  parade.’ 
Funds  and  the  universal  free  schools  are  all  that  arc 
wanting  to  enlighten  every  child  among  U3  and  to  ar- 
ray human  pride  on  the  side  of  the  school. 

You  need  not  my  friends  wait  for  the  tardy  action 
of  our  legislature.  If  we  wait  for  that,  I fear  we 
will  wait  for  ever.  What  then?  Organize  your- 
selves by  counties  and  districts.  All  that  you  have 
need  to  ask  of  the  legislature  is  to  pass  an  act  for 
every  county  which  will  adopt  a system  for  itself, 
incorporating  for  it  a board  of  education  with  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  county  courts  for  county 
levies  and  other  purposes.  Let  this  board  be  elected 
biennially  by  the  votes  of  all  the  male  parents  and 
guardians,  having  a member  for  every  hundred  vo- 
ters, according  to  districts  to  be  laidoffby  the  hoard* 

Let  this  board  be  required  to  levy  taxes  sufficient 
to  educate  every  white  child  between  the  age  of  7 
and  15  years,  at  common  free  schools,  at  the  rate  of 
$13  per  annum  for  each  child,  and  allowing  30  scho- 
lars to  each  teacher,  and  to  pay  expenses  of  assess- 
ment and  superintendence.  Let  it  lay  olF  the  coijn- 
ty  in  districts  of 30  scholars,  undone  teacher  to  each 
district. 

Let  it  have  power  to  appoint  one  assessor  to  take 
annual  census  of  the  persons  and  property  to  be  tax- 
ed for  the  school  fund;  of  one  collector  of  the  fund 
to  give  bond  and  security;  and  one  superintendent  to 
visit  quarterly  each  sehool,  to  take  regular  account 
of  the  system  of  teaching,  of  the  number  of  pupils 
and  of  the  qualifications  and  conduct  of  teachers, 
and  to  make  report  thereof  to  the  board;  with  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  each  of  those  officers. 

Let  this  board  have  power  to  fine,  and  to  collect 
fines  of  parents  and  guardians,  rich  or  poor,  who 
fail  and  refuse  to  send  their  children  or  wards  fo 
some  schools  of  their  own  selection.  And  let  it  meet 
quarterly  or  as  often  as  it  chooses,  with  power  to 
pass  by-laws  for  its  government. 

All  this  you  can  commence  for  yourselves.  But 
still  you  must  look  to  the  state  for  something  more. 
For  every  county  that  will  thus  tax  itself  to  educate 
itself,  the  state  should,  out  of  the  literary  fund,  build 
all  the  additional  school  houses  requirej.  It  should 
do  more,  and  what  is  all  essential — it  should  lake  up- 
on itself  to  furnish  competent  teachers,  in  a reasona- 
ble course  of  time,  to  every  county  in  the  commonwealth. 
And  this  can  easily  be  done.  The  university  and  the 
colleges,  particularly,  must  be  more  liberally  patron- 
ized. The  universities  aad  colleges  are  the  fountains 
of  good  teachers.  They  must  be  upheld  and  encour- 
aged, and  the  most  munificent  and  beneficent  mode 
of  doing  this;  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  for  the  state, 
out  of  the  literary  fund  and  by  taxation,  i f necessary 
to  support  at  the  respective  colleges,  a number  of 


our  own  Virginia  youths  equal  to  twice  the  number 
of  delegates  and  senators  in  the  legislature;  and  £ 
require  these  youths  when  they  have  obtained  certi 
ficates  of  competency  to  teach  in  the  primary  and 
common  free  schools,  at  the  rate  allowed  of  70  nn 
els.  for  each  scholar,  as  long  as  they  have  been 
maintained  at  college  at  stale  charge  Let  them  en 
ter  into  indentures  to  the  state,  and  then  they  u ni 
obtain  their  education,  and  will  have  worthily 
for  it.  Each  youth  of  this  description  will  cost  not 
more  than  $25(7  per  annum  for  his  board,  tuition  arid 
incidental  expenses.  u 

The  number  proposed  is  333,  and  the  cost  to  the 
literary  fund  would  be  $83,(700  per  annum.  This 
would  give  to  each  university  and  college  o5  state 
students,  and  distribute  to  each  the  patronage  of  Afi  . 
3b5  per  annum.  This  would  give  to  the  stale  in 
every  term  of  3 years,  say  a corps  of  332  competent 
teachers,  certain  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  oftuiiion 
for  a period  of  3 years  more,  and  shedding  the  light 
of  their  knowledge  into  every  recess  of  the  state 
and  exciting  the  thirst  for  mental  irnproveml  nt  eve- 
rywhere by  their  example,  and  when  done  teaching 
abiding  ornaments  of  the  slate. 

The  state,  too,  should  furnish  the  books  for  the 
free  schools;  and  should  have  two  general  superin- 
termenU,  one  foi  eastern  and  ono  for  western  Vir 
girna.  - v 11 

I throw  out  these  suggestions— they  are  cursory 
and  no  doubt  a much  better  plan  may  be  devised  — 
But  why  cannot  something  like  this  be  done?  Whv 
cannot  something  on  this  subject  be  done?  Wm 
you  not  hold  primary  meetings  about  this  momentous 
this  mighty  concern?  Meet  in  your  neighborhoods 
meet  in  your  counties,  meet  in  your  congressional 
districts  Assemble,  and  resolve,' and  act.  Petition 
he  legislature-knock  at  its  doors -shake  them  down 
until  you  are  heard,  and  your  wants  of  this  mama 

of  the  mind  are  supplied! 

My  frie"'Is!  I see  you  before  me— I feel  in  your 
presence-1  see  your  “upturned  faces,”  as  often  and 
of  old  I have  met  you  and  you  have  heard  me.  Your 
lamiliai  faces  rise  so  palpably  before  mo,  that  I am 
inclined  to  call  you  by  name  up  to  this  good  and  K|“ 
nous  enterprise  for  yourselves.  Accomack!  Charles 
city  ! James  city!  Lancaster!  Matthews!  New  Kent  i 
Northampton!  Northumberland!  Warwick!  York'-all 
the  whole  twelve  of  you,  as  a last  appeal,  as  I love 
you,  I call  on  you  no  more  for  my  sake,  but  your  own 
sakes  to  meet  in  convention,  at  the  old  Raleigh,  in  mi- 
ll amsbwrg,  on  the  fourth,  day  of  July  next,  to  consider  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  filing  the  minds  of  every  one  of 
our  children  with  the  broad  of  knowledge!  Come  send 
delegates  every  one  of  you,  as  mar,;  as  you  choo  e 
and  arrange  propositions  after  yon  meet.  I call  um 
on  he  learned  professors  of  William  and  Mary  and 
of  the  academics  and  schools-I  call  upon  the  ^yer- 

end  clergy,  of  every  denomination— I call  upon  the 

humane  faculty  of  medicine-I  call  upon  our  most 
excellent  farmers  and  mechanics— I call  upon  pa 
Zn  f.uardl«"s-I  cal!  upon  women  who  would 
e tie  mothers  of  scholars— philosophers,  sa<^es  and 
great  men— I call  upon  all  ages  and  sexes-l  lall  up- 
on  the  yell  man  and  the  poor  man,  and  upon  men  of 
all  conditions  to  stir,  to  ’.‘live,  move  and  have  their 
being”  in  this  vital  subject. 

Knowledge  is  power;  it  is  thegreatest  of  all  power 
It  is  the  powei  which  overcomes  all  social  obstacles- 
! !9  P°wcr  'v,h,c(h  Prostrates  political  inequalities 
it  is  the  power  wnich  overcomes  all  physical  olwinu- 
tions  in  the  way  of  man;  and  castes  Ssld  g a ^ 
bow  before  it;  wealth  is  impotent  against  it;  H sub- 
dues the  eaith  and  it  humbles  tyrants!!  And  if  know- 
ledge is  power,  ignorance  is  weakness-culler,  impotent 
weakness.  We  say  we  were  all  born  free  m en  a 
-that  may  be  so.  But,  ,f  we  were  born  so,  that  state 
of  freedom  does  not  last  loon-  in  life  if™.  . • ° 

be  cultivated  in  his  mind,  whilst  U,e  other  » permitted 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  iiow  is  the  man  who  can- 
pot  read  and  write  the  equal  in  power  of  any  sort 
except  muscular  power,  of  the  man  of  letters?  N o’ 
ignorance  among  the  people  destroys  the  liberty  and 
equality  of  the  people:  it  makes  inequalities  in  the 
socujl  state;  it  gives  one  man  pre-eminence  and  pre- 
ference among  men  over  another  in  the  political 
Siate;  it  makes  the  very  weeds  of  the  earth  too  strong 
fop  man  3 physical  might  to  earn  his  bread;  it  makes 
the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer — the  strong 
stronger,  and  the  weak  weaker;  it  is  the  sycophant 
and  slave  of  tyrants,  and  the  foundation  of  despotsim- 
‘tale  °n  y Gus,aves  lhe  citi*en,  but  enervates  the 

’ * * * * * * 
lam  about  to  leave  you  fora  season.  And  oh* 
hat  when  I return  to  you  and  again  travel  my  won- 
ted rounds  I can  only  find  amidst  the  changes  of 
time  one  at  least  which  will  be  any  thing  but  s-ul 

Schools!  schools!  schools!  free  sehooLMn  cve  y 17- 
lago  aoii  at  every  turn  of  the  roadsido.  Common  free 
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•chools!  with  their  delightful  uproar — their  bounding 

boys their  sweet  little  modesty  countseying  lly-fiap 

girls their  play-grounds — their  pranks — their  ciies- 

nut  and  their  cherry-trees — their  springs  of  sweet 
waters,  with  their  gourds  or  their  vvilk’s  shell — their 
%xv  in°"s — their  sweet  briars — their  sports — their  loves 

their  (lights — their  ferules  and  birch — will)  their 

music  of  the  murmuring  “a-b-abs!”  Oh!  my  friends, 
go  back  to  the  days  of  childhood;  remember  the  old 
school-houses — and,  whilst  the  tear  of  a swelling 
good  heart  stands  in  your  eyes,  go  about  this  work 
at  once!  The  “village  school!”  What  affections  and 
hopes  nestle  and  fondle  in  its  bosom.  What  half  sad, 
half  sweet  memories,  rush  back  to  its  by-gone  happy 
days!  If,  when  I return,  1 can  but  stop  at  one  com- 
mon free  school — hear  one  “well-washed  and  wcll- 
combed”  urchin,  ask  “Who  is  that?”  and  hear  another 
reply,  “He  is  our  old  representative,  who  told  our 
parents  that  llis  stale  was  bound  to  teach  us  alt  as  it's  own 
children,  and  persuaded  them  to  bear  taxes  for  our  educa- 
tion," I ’will  then  feel  the  joy  of  having  done  you  a 
service,  indeed,  and  give  you  a grateful  greeting,  as 
warm  and  heartfelt  as  the  affection  with  which  1 now 
sadly  bid  you  all— farewell! 


GIRARD  COLLEGE  and  WILL,  CASE. 


The  amount  of  money  at  issue  in  this  law  case, 
which  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  interest  at 
stake--lhat  of  education — the  education  of  the  most 
destitute  of  the  human  family,  and  the  nature  of  the 
“charity”  intended  by  the  donor  still  more  than  the 
vast  sum  appropriated  by  him  for  the  object,  render- 
ed this  case  one  of  profound  interest  to  community, 
and  seems  to  require  more  notice,  than  a mere  an- 
nunciation of  the  result. 

The  first  forensic  talents  of  the  country  were  en- 
listed before  Us  highest  tribunal.  Several  millions 
of  dollars,  probably  the  largest  sum  that  ever  was 
adjudicated  in  a single  case  in  this  country,  depended 
upon  the  single  decision,  and  what  was  of  immeasu- 
rably greater  importance  than  any  amount  of  dollars 
and  cents  under  common  circumstances,  the  fund  in 
question  was  the  most  solemn  bequest  of  tiie  man 
who  had  earned  and  accumulated  it  all,  and  who  in- 
tended it  in  his  last  and  final  disposition  of  his  world- 
ly estate,  as  a sacred  charity,  for  the  support,  edu- 
cation, and  instruction,  of  orphan  children.  He 
had  named  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  his  immense  fortune  had  been 
accumulated,  as  the  trustees  to  carry  out  his  benevo- 
lent design. 

The  question  litigated  was,  whether  tins  vast— 
this  princely — nay,  this  more  than  imperial  munifi- 
cence, from  an  humble  individual  ol  the  republic, 
should  be  preserved  for  the  long  succession  of  the  des- 
titute orphans  whom  the  donor  designed  to  bless  with 
its  benefits,  or  should  be  wrested  from  them  and  di- 
verted to  the  use  of  individuals  whom  he  manifestly- 
considered  as  in  noway  entitled  to  his  patrimony— in 
short,  whether  through  some  of  the  thousands  of  le- 
gal subterfuges  which  chicanery  is  master  of,  society 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  it  was  tiie 
purpose  of  Mr.  G irard  to  confer. 

No  one  can  peruse  Mr.  Girard’s  will,  drawn  up  as 
it  was  with  so  much  precision,  without  observing 
that  the  object  lie  had  nearest  at  heart  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  immense  estate,  was  the  institution  of 
the  college  in  question,  for  tiie  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  orphan  children.  The  minutiae,  as  well  as 
as  the  general  plan,  were  prescribed.  If  the  world 
has  been  puzzled  for  thousands  of  years  to  ac- 
count for  the  prodigy  accumulated  by  the  construction 
of  the  Memphite  Pyramid, * still  the  standing  wonder  of 
the  world,  scarcely  less  to  their  amaze  is  the  fact  now- 
developed,  that  all  that  sum  of  human  labor  was  de- 
voted to  the  selfish  purposes  of  entombing  and  com- 
memorating the  memory  of  one  human  being,  Cheops, 
or  Shoopho  himself,  the  arbiter  at  that  time  of  the 
millions  of  Egyptians.  How  happily  may  we  now 
contrast  the  destiny  of  that  age,  and  the  utility  of 
that  task,  and  of  the  turn  of  mind  which  influenced  it, 
with  the  motives  which  seem  to  have  actuated  Girard 
in  erecting  a monument  to  his  own  memory,  even  if 
we  be  allowed  without  a want  of  charity  to  suppose 
this  to  be  a part  of  Ins  object.  “When  Tamerlane 
bad’finished  building  his  pyramids  of  seventy  thou- 
sands human  skulls,  and  was  standing  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  glittering  with  steel,  with  his  battle-axe 
on  his  shoulder,  till  fierce  hosts  filed  to  new  victories 

*Some  estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramid 
near  Cairo,  may  be  formed,  from  the  result  of  a cal 
culation  lately  made  from  actual  measurement, 
which  shows,  that  the  materials  employed  in  its  con- 
struction would  be  sufficient  to  epect  monuments  equal 
in  dimensions  to  that  lately  constructed  upon  Bunker’s 
Hill,  within  ten  miles  of  each  other,  around  the  whole 
coast  of  the  American  continent! 


and  carnage,  that  pale  looker  on  might  have  fancied 
that  nature  was  in  her  death-throes — for.  havoc  and 
despair  had  taken  possession  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sun  of  manhood  seemed  setting  in  seas  of  blood.  Yet 
might  be  on  that  very  gala  day  of  Tamerlane,  a little 
boy  was  playing  nine  pins  in  the  streets  of  Mentz, 
whose  history  was  more  important  to  them  than 
twenty  Tamerlanev!  The  Tartar  Khan,  with  his 
shaggy  demons  of  the  wilderness,  passed  away  like 
the  whirlwind,  to  be  forgotten  forever — and  that 
German  artisan  has  wrought  a benefit,  which  is  yet 
immeasurably  expanding  itself,  and  will  continue  to 
expand  through  all  time.  What  are  the  conquests 
and  expeditions  of  tiie  whole  corporations  from  Wal- 
ter Penniless  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  compared  with 
the  moveable  types  of  Johannes  Faust?” 

When  utility  to  man  is  the  object,  human  happi- 
ness the  aim — an  institution,  rescuing  from  penury, 
want,  ignorance,  and  concomitant  crime,  generation 
after  generation,  and  qualifying  them  for  useful  oc- 
cupations amongst  their  fellow  beings,  and  diffusing 
thence  the  lights  of  science  and  the  benefits  of  moral 
culture  throughout  God’s  heritage  upon  earth, — this 
contrasted  with  an  unmeaning  pile  of  granite,  carried 
mountain  high  and  dedicated  to  selfish  idolatry,  form 
so  striking  a contrast  as  to  require  no  comment. 

But  it  belongs  to  the  characteristics  of  wealth, 
though  barracaded  by  whatever  circumvention  human 
ingenuity  has  ever  yet  contrived  for  its  preservation, 
to  be  unstable  and  insecure.  So  far  as  sound  discre- 
tion. and  precaution  could  foresee,  Mr.  Girard  had 
deposited  the  fund  for  this  darling  object,  in  as  safe 
dep.ositcs,  and  under  as  strict  precautions,  as  they 
could  be  placed  in;— -and  yet  one  generation  has  not 
elapsed  before  the  amount  is  impaired  to  an  extent 
which  for  a long  time  postpones  any  benefits  to  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  care,  and  largely  diminishes 
the  ultimate  extent  of  tiie  charity  which  lie  proposed. 

Loud  and  reiterated  complaints  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  against  those  in  charge  of  this  trust, 
for  tiie  delay  in  putting  the  institution  into  operation. 
Mr.  Girard  has  now  been  dead  13  years,  and  millions 
have  been  expended,  but  not  one  orphan  lias  yet  been 
provided  for  under  its  provisions. 

This  is  all  true — and  yet  tiie  trustees,  if  we  rightly 
understand  tiie  case,  are  not  to  blqme.  They  are  not 
to  blame  for  the  loss  in  the  investments,  because 
those  investments,  if  not  made  by  Mr.  Grirard  him- 
self, when  made  were  deemed  by  all,  to  have  been 
made  in  as  safe  funds  as  were  to  be  obtained.  Th  -y 
could  not  be  exempt  from  the  general  disasters  of  the 
country.  On  tiie  other  hand , they  arc  not  hlamcable 
for  the  delay  in  commencing  instruction.  It  was  an 
express  stipulation  in  tiie  will— a part  of  Mr.  Girard’s 
own  determination,  that  such  and  such  buildings,  spe- 
cially planned  by  him  for  the  great  object  he  had 
in  view,  should  first  be  completed, — and  completed 
exactly  so  and  so, — and  to  this  object  was  to  be  ap 
preprinted  all  the  incomes  of  the  said  funds,  until  they 
were  so  completed,  after  which,  the  income  was  then 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  support  and  education  of 
tiie  inmates  designated. 

Attempts  were  made  to  have  this  disposition  of  the 
will  so  altered  as  to  admit  of  a portion  of  tiie  income 
being  appropriated  to  tiie  maintenance  and  education 
of  orphans  at  once,  and  to  allow  a longer  time  for 
consfi ucting, — but  tiie  best  legal  advice  that  was  at- 
tainable, decided,  that  any  such  deviation  from  tiie 
injunctions  of  a testator,  would  be  a violation  of  the 
trust,  and  alike  fatal  to  its  object  and  to  their  further 
control.  They  are  bound  by  tiie  will. 

There  are  no  structures  in  this  country — we  doubt 
if  there  be  any  in  any  country — appropriated  to  edu- 
cation, to  compare  with  those  projected  by  Mr.  Gi- 
rard for  this  object,  and  now  in  progress  of  erection 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  Colonnade,  (or 
instance,  designed  to  ornament  tiie  front  and  support 
the  roof  of  tiie  structure  consists  of  marble  columns, 
the  capitals  alone  of  cacli  of  which  cost  five  thousand 
dollars. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  buildings 
are  completed.  The  amount  of  income  is  diminished 
by  llie  suspensions  of  payments  where  funds  had 
been  invested,  including  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania.  Something  over  $(200  000,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  can  be  realized  to  progress  with  the  present 
year. 

But  not  only  has  the  amount  and  immediate  utility 
of  this  charity  of  Mr.  Girard  been  impaired,  but  its 
very  existence  as  a charity  has  been  formidably  as- 
sailed, and  an  attempt  made  to  deprive  community 
of  thefwhole  bequest. 

A suit  brought  in  the  name  of  persons  claiming  to 
be  legal  heirs  at  law,  contested  that  provision  of  the 
will  which  so  appropriated  the  property,  with  a 
view  of  the  benefit  which  they  hoped  to  derive  from 
some  technicality  or  loop  hole  in  the  law.  If  any 
such  was  to  be  found,  the  consideration,  was  too 
tempting  to  be  foregone.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a con- 
tingent fee  inspired  the  ablest  talents  that  the  coun- 


try affords,  to  do  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  to 
effect  this  object. 

The  principal  point  upon  which  at  first  it  was  sup- 
posed tiie  case  would  turn,  made  by  the  counsel  for 
the  heirs,  was,  that  a corporate  body,  such  as  the 
corporate  authorities  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  by 
the  will,  the  trust  of  carrying  out  this  grand  object 
was  confided  by  Mr.  Girard,  is  Incapable  in  law  to 
be  trustees, — and  there  being  no  authority  any  where 
to  name  other  persons  to  execute  the  trust,  the  trust 
therefore  should  be  held  to  be  void,  and  the  property 
revert  to  the  legal  heirs  at  law.  / 

Mature  examination  of  this  ground,  at  first  thought 
to  be  very  plausible,  probably  satisfied  tiie  counsel 
for  the  claimants  that  it  was  not  impregnable,  and 
another  point  was  made  and  seemed  mainly  to  bo 
relied  upon  in  the  course  of  the  trial — viz:  That  tho 
bequest,  proposing  to  be  what  in  technical  language 
is  denominated  “a  charity,”  was  not  in  factn  charity, 
in  as  much  as,  in  the  manner  presented  for  carrying 
out  his  object,  tiie  testator  had,  as  they  maintained, 
virtually  excluded  tiie  Christian  religion  from  his 
contemplated  institution,  by  interdicting  from  its  pre- 
mises, offices,  management,  or  control,  in  any  shape, 
all  ministers  or  preachers  of  any  denomination,  and 
therefore  that  the.  bequest  was  void. 

That  tiie  exclusion  of  the  Ciergy,  to  this  extent, 
was  a singular  provision,  all  will  admit.  Mr.  Gi- 
rard was  a singular  man, — a man  of  stern  prejudi- 
ces; and  inflexible  in  his  objects.  Yet  is  there  not 
danger  that  greater  injustice  may  ha  done  to  his  me- 
mory and  purposes,  by  uncharitably  construing  this 
provision  of  his  will,  than  lie  has  been  guilty  of  in  it 
to  tiie  Clergy?* 

It  shouid  be  remembered  that  every  literary  insti- 
tution almost,  in  this  country,  of  higher  grade,  like 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  is  ex- 
clusively under  tne  control  of  Sectarian  Clergy. — 
Ail  attempts,  up  to  this  date,  to  sustain  institutions  of 
first  rate  eminence,  unless  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  Sectarian  Ciergy,  have  been  unavailing, — al- 
though many  spirited  attempts  have  been  made  to 
effect  it.  Mr.  Jefferson’s  hobby,— the  University  of 
Virginia,  so  far,  has  threatened  to  be  but  another  ex- 
ample. Many  exist, — but  fall  depiurably  short  of 
what  was  anticipated  of  them. 

That  this  would  form  a serious  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  fully  tiie  benefits  of  such  an.  institution  us 
Girard  seems  to  have  contemplated,  one  in  which 
the  orphanage  of  every  denomination  was  intended 
to  be  equally  benefited,  who  can  deny? 

Thu t Mr.  Girard  may  have  conceived  an  idea  of 
the  practicability  of  obviating  tills  difficulty  and  that 
iiis  mind  might  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
prohibition  so  stern,  was  indispensable  to  insure  this 
end,  might  be  inferred  without  obliging  us  to  adopt 
tiie  ultra  views  which  many  certain ly  entertain  to  tha 
prejudice  of  his  memory. 

Mr.  Girard’s  residence  and  association  were  in  a 
community,  many  of  whom  partake  of  strong  appre- 
hensions of  the  evil  tendency  of  allowing  a dominion 
to  tiie  Clergy  in  secular  concerns  of  any  kind, — and 
not  a few  of  whom  are  under  the  solemn  impression 
tiiat  what  they  term  a regular  organization  of  “hire- 
ling ministers,” — -or  “men-made  ministers,”  is  to  be 
classed  amongst  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  true  piety,  that  Christianity  has  ever  had  to 
encounter. 

Living  ss  we  do,  under  a state  government  formed 
by  some  of  tiie  wisest  statesmen  tins  country  has  yet 
had  to  boast  of,  and  who  v.  ere  the  authors  of  the 
constitution  under  which  we  are  yet  governed,  by 
tiie  provisions  of  which,  Clergymen  ol  any  and  every 
denomination  are  prohibited  from  being  eligible  to 
office,  and  having  witnessed  the  scat  of  one  elected 
to  tiie  legislature,  though  but  a local  preacher,  va- 
cated for  that  reason  only, — and  having  too,  a vivid 
recollection  of  what  we  have  heard  of  tiie  patriolie 
zeal  whicii  arrested  the  attempt  in  th  is  -state,  to 
unite, — by  slight  filaments  it  is  true, — but  yet  to 
unite  church  and  stale,  when  the  fundamental  laws 
were  framing,  we  are  prepared  to  judge  less  harshly 
of  tiie  opinions  of  tiie  man  who  formed  his  opinions 
when  those  discussions  were  rife  in  the  land, — or, 

*In  making  thisj'estiieiion,  I do  not  mean  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person  wha'soever;  but,  as 
there  is  such  a multitude  oi  sects,  and  such  a diversity 
of  opinion  amongst  them,  I desire  to  keep  tiie  tender 
minds  of  the  orphans,  who  arc  to  derive  advantage  from 
this  bcquc3t,  free  from  the  excitement,  which  clashing 
doctrines  and  sectarian  controversies  are  so  apt  to  pro- 
duce; my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers 
in  the  college  shall  take  pains  to  instil  into  tiie  minds  of 
the  scholars,  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  so  that,  on 
their  entrance  into  active  life,  they  may  from  inclination 
and  hqhit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  a love  of  truth,  sobiic-ty,  and  industry,  adopt- 
ing at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  ma- 
tured reason  may  enabler  them  to  prefer. 

[Girard’3U)tU. 
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what  is  more  probable,  who  brought  wi'h  him  from 
his  own  native  land,  recollections  of  the  deplorable 
tendencies  of  the  union  of  church  and  state — as  it 
there  and  then  existed,  and  also  of  those  evils  which 
so  largely  contributed  to  that  demoralization  ami  ul- 
timate revolution  which  drenched  the  soil  of  Europe 
with  human  blood. 

Knowing  but  little  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Girard, 
it  is  only  from  that  little,  we  are  able  to  judge,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  given  to  us  by  the  highest  of  all  au- 
thority,— “by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” — 
Our  earliest  recollections  of  his  name,  are  associat- 
ed with  a sublime  specimen  of  devoted, — disinter- 
ested — heroic,  benevolence.  When  the  yellow  fever 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  then  apprehended  to  be  the  most  mortal  of 
all  diseases, — the  plague, — when  consternation  such 
as  never  existed  in  this  country,  on  such  an  occasion, 
paling  every  cheek,  and  giving  wing  to  all  that 
could  fly  m any  direction  from  the  pestilence, — the 
man  that  at  that  fearful  hour  stood  his  ground,  and, 
wherever  lie  ascertained  his  fellow  man  was  assail- 
ed, rallied  to  his  relief,  unappalled  by  the  number  of 
dead  and  tbe  dying  on  every  hand, — (lie  man  that 
not  only  opened  wide  bis  purse  to  the  thousands  made 
needy  and  destitute  by  Hie  universal  consternation, 
but  perilled  his  own  life  to  nurse  the  sick  and  to  bu- 
ry the  dead, — of  the  man  who  was  thus  introduced 
by  early  recollections,  we  would  not  readily  believe 
to  be  deficient  in  the  genuine  attribute  of  charily  or 
benevolence.  Slight  causes,  ought  not — much  less 
should  hasty  inference,  do  injustice  to  such  a man’s 
memory. 

Further — when  we  observe  this  same  man  by  a 
long  life  of  the  most  inflexible  integrity  to  every  one 
of  bis  vast  number  of  engagements  amongst  men, — • 
building  up  for  himself  not  only  a princely  fortune, 
but  such  an  unimpeachable  reputation  in  commercial 
and  moneyed  circles,  that  bis  individual  note  was  just 
as  current  over  this  whole  Unnn,  as  tbs  notes  of  the 
National  Bank  itself,  whose  word  was  just  as  readily 
taken  as  a bond, — that  man  we  should  be  bound  to 
suppose,  iti  common  justice, — to  be  in  possession  of 
a high  sense  of  mural  obligation. 

Finally,  when  by  the  results  of  a long,  active,  and 
prosperous  life,  we  witness  this  man,  as  age  approach- 
es, arranging  his  eartiiiy  affairs,  and  whilst  yet  iri 
the  full  enjoyment  of  intellect,  setting  his  house  in 
order,  that  be  may  take  leave  of  sublunary  concerns, 
and  observe  lumas  if  with  lavish  bands,  profusely  dif- 
fusing his  hard  earnings,  to  such  objects  as  evince  a 
care  for  the  poorest,  most  destitute,  and  helpless  of 
his  fellow  beings— not  as  a transient  supply — to  sa- 
tisfy for  the  moment  and  be  exhausted — but  for  a 
permanent  resource,  so  far  as  he  could  secure  lL  for- 
ever hereafter;  not  to  this,  that,  or  another  sect,  per- 
suasion, or  profession,  but  to  the  parentless  child  of 
want,  be  he  born  under  whatever  canopy,  or  in  what- 
ever hovel,  tbe  man  that  recognizes  bis  fellow  being 
as  equally  entitled  to  care  and  cultivation,  be  he  the 
child  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  Turk,  Barbarian,  or  Scythi- 
an— and  knows,  and  will  know  no  distinction  but  the 
measure  of  their  wants,  in  administering  the  cup  of 
relief, — may  we  not  be  allowed  to  consider  such  a 
man  capable  of  conferring  a charity,  even  if  the  clergy 
be  not  entrusted  by  him  with  its  distribution? 

Apprehending  as  we  do,  that  exceeding  great  injus- 
tice has  been  attempted  towards  the  memory  of  a 
mail  to  whom  society  owes  at  least  the  tribute  of  a 
fair  representation,  (if  nothing  more,)  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  ctforts  to  convince  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  Mr.  Girard  intended  by  this  mu- 
nificent bequest,  to  buiid  up  a temple  of  infidelity,  if 
not  of  atheism,  and  sincerely  is  it  to  be  deplored, 
that  this  impression  is  countenanced  to  the  extent  it 
is,  by  those  who  have  taken  offence  at  .Mr.  Girard’s 
exclusion  of  them  from  any  control  in  the  manage- 
ment or  disposition  of  the  immense  fund  he  appro- 
priated fur  this  object.  The  utility  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  must  be  obvious,  will  be  seriously  impaired 
by  creating  such  a prejudice  against  it,  even  before 
the  buildings  are  tenable.  Is  tbe  institution  to  be 
subjected  to  this  clerical  hostility?  Can  any  reasona- 
ble man  believe,  that  if  Mr.  Girard  intended  to  erect 
a temple  of  infidelity,  he  would  have  entrusted  the 
task  of  carrying  out  ibal  object,  to  the  corporate  au- 
thorities of  fie  city  of  Philadelphia'!  Did  he  not  well 
know,  that  that  corporate  authority  is,  and  in  all 
probability  always  will  be,  composed  of  professing 
Christians? — selected  from  year  to  year  from  among 
themselves  by  a Christian  community,  and  to  whom, 
by  this  charge,  might  be  entrusted  the  instruction 
and  education  of  any  one  of  their  own  children?  It 
is  doing  violence  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that 
tb,cy  would  become  the  willing  or  blind  agents  of  so 
diabolical  a purpose,  as  it  bepame,  unhappily,  the 
interest  of  those  who  urged  this  suit,  to  represent 
Mr-  Girard  to  have  had  in  view.  If  proof  were 
wanting  of  the  sad  tendency  inherent  in  human  na- 


ture, that  proof  might  be  found  in  the  destiny  to 
which  the  best  of  purposes  seems  to  be  subjected  in 
this  world;  the  Saviour,  in  his  own  person  and  suf- 
ferings has  furnished  the  supreme  instance  of  man’s 
malignant  disposition— measured  as  it  were,  by  the 
extent  of  the  good  which  was  intended.  Let  no  man 
expect  to  be  greater  than  h is  Master.  A tempting 
object  for  control;  structures  unequalled  in  magnifi- 
cence and  extent;  vast  resources;  annuities  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  wide  ramifications  for  influence 
and  operation,  are  discerned,  within  an  enclosure 
from  which,  in  this  eace,  one  class  is  excluded  from 
any  control.  The  act  of  exclusion  is  denounced  as 
a deadly  sin — nay,  as  a gross  insult.  He  who  con- 
ceived it  is,  for  that  offence,  pronounced  to  be  an  in- 
fidel, and  it  is  contended  that  his  disposition  for  the 
benefit  of  orphans,  on  that  account  also,  is  not,  ac- 
cording- to  the  lairs  of  this  land,  A charity, — and  bis 
attempt  so  to  appropriate  what  was  bis  own,  is  alto- 
gether void. 

The  decision  of  the  court  we  have  not  yet  met 
with,  but  learn  from  various  authorities,  that  it  is  a } 
very  able  document,  and  that  the  judges  were  unani-j 
mous  in  their  opinion,  that  this  legacy  of  Mr.  Girard 
was  strictly  in  the  nature  of  a legal  charily — and  that 
the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
were  competent  to  take,  hold,  and  exercise  the  trust, 
to  them  in  the  premises  committed. 

Is  not  the  morality  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
susceptible  of  being  improved?  We  have  never  been 
able  to  perceive  by  what  rule  of  ethics  it  i%  that 
counsel  in  a case,  is  considered  not  only  at  liberty, 
but  bound  in  justice  to  bis  client,  to  do  all  that  tbe 
law  can  be  warped  to  allow  him  to  do  for  the  cause  j 
he  is  employed  in,  be  it  righteous  or  unjust.  Men  of  j 
the  first  talents,  and  character,  professing  high  and 
holy  obligations  to  truth,  when  before  tribunals  in- 
stituted for  tbe  express  purpose  of  administering 
justice  to  all,  often  absolutely  know  their  client  to  be 
in  the  wrong— to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  lie 
stands  indicted, — morally  bound  in  the  obligation  be 
wishes  to  evade — or  having  no  shadow  of  lionesl  claim 
to  tbe  position  he  has  sued  for,  and  yet — such  is  the 
morality  of  the  system — all  recognize  the  right  of  his 
counsel  to  use  the  most  strenuous  exertion  in  behalf 
of  his  client,  not  only  as  a fair  business  transaction, 
but  as  a matter  of  absolute  duty.  The  more  despe- 
rate tbe  case,  if  he  has  but  tbe  ingenuity  to  win  it, 
the  more  be  is  commended.  This  is  radically  wrong,  j 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a flagrant  departure  j 
from  the  awful  rule  of  rectitude  by  which  all  our  ac- . 
tions  here  on  earth,  are  at  last  to  be  judged.  May  j 
vve  not  hope  for  the  arrival  of  the  day.  vvhen  the  man  j 
that  attempts  for  client,  wilfuliy  to  trespass  beyond  ■ 
the  line  of  truth,  or  to  obstruct  the  operations  ofj 
strict  justice,  shall  be  recognized  as  participating  in  ! 
the  offence,  whatever  it.  be?  It  will  bo  wholesome 
for  society  when  a man’s  character  shall  be  appre- 
ciated, not  by  his  grade  of  talents,  ingenuity,  or  suc- 
cess, even  in  the  lineof  litigation,  but  by  Uie  rectitude 
of  the  cause  he  is  found  to  be  sustaining.  Soeiets 
has  something  to  perform  in  this  direction.  If  wrong 
bo  wrong,  then  whoever  is  aiding  in  effectuating  it, 
ought  to  be  partaker  of  the  taint  which  should  be  its 
penalty. 
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Persecutiqi*  of  tiis  Jews  in  Russia.  It  was 
fondly  hoped  that  the  age  of  religious  persecution 
had  so  far  ceased  amongst  those  who  profess  the 
Christian  faith,  that  such  details  as  the  following 
would  no  longer  disgrace  the  name  and  confirm  in 
stead  of  convert  the  unbelieving.  Alas!  humanity 
trusted  with  “spiritual  power,” — seems  to  have  a na- 
tural propensity  to  a fiendish  exercise  of  that  power. 
Is  it  not  almost  a usurpation  of  God’s  province  where 
man  may  not  trespass  with  impunity?  But  to  the  heart 
sickening  details; — 

The  German  University  Gazette  publishes  the 
following  letter  dated  Turburg,  on  the  Niemeh,  No- 
vember 12th.  It  contains  interesting  information: 

The  Imperial  ukase  according  to  which  all  Jews 
living  within  fifty  worsts  from  the  western  Russian 
front  er  are  to  transmigrate  to  the  interior  of  Russia, 
is  beginning  now  to  be  executed.  In  thirty-three 
towns  and  boroughs  of  the.  western  frontier  of  (Lithu- 
ania, orders  were  received  towards  the  end  of  last 
month  by  the  Jews  from  government,  that  llje  heads 
of  all  Jewish  households  should  declare,  before  tbe 
authorities  of  their  abode,  to  which  place  they  in- 
tended to  emigrate  with  their  families,  as  goyern- 
rpent  wants  to  retain  a control  over  the  numerous 
emigrants.  The  place  to  which  emigration  is  per- 
mitted have  also  been  strictly  prescribed  by  the  high- 
er authorities. 

They  are  the  seven  governments  (counties)  of 
West  Russia,  where  already  the  Jewish  over  popula- 
tion is  so  great  that  only  a dreary  future  is  waiting 


these  new  emigrants.  The  Jews  are  also  reminded 
that  according  to  the  general  laws  they  are  not  allow- 
ed to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries.  The  thirty  three 
communities,  the  smallest  of  which  counts  nearly  five 
hundred  souls,  and  the  largest  about  six  thousand 
souls,  have  been  plunged  into  such  nameless  desola- 
tion that  the  language  of  the  tenderest  compassion 
can  find  no  words  for  it. 

During  (lie  last  six  months  these  communities  have 
tried  every  lawful  means  and  every  possible  channel 
to  modify  and  to  mitigate  the  ukase;  deputies  were 
sent  to  St.  Petcrsburgh,  showing  to  evidence  by  do- 
cuments and  testimonials,  from  the  authorities,  that 
of  100  smugglers  caught,  scarcely  five  were  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  and  that  of  33  communities  17 
had  not  traded  in  smuggled  goods  for  the  last  14 
years,  as  if  they  bad  foreseen  tbe  doleful  end,  but  all 
these  representations  were  useless,  as  also  written 
representations  of  the  German  communities  remain- 
ed without  efie.ct.  As  regards  now  the  declaration 
of  the  place  of  emigration,  which  has  been  demand- 
ed by  government  from  all  Jewish  family  heads,  10 
communities  have  declared  that  they  will  not  obey 
this  injunction. 

They  declare  that  they  consider  their  fireside, 
where  they  were  horn  and  brought  up,  as  their  only 
home;  that  with  all  love  for  their  Russian  fatherland, 
they  cannot  look  beyond  this  fireside  for  another 
home;  and  if  government  intended  to  inflict  an  exile 
upon  them,  l hen  the  same  high  authority  might  also 
designate  the  final  place  where  the  homeless  were  to 
find  rest,  in  order  that  posterity  and  history  should 
not  sav  that  they  had  by  their  own  choosing,  deprived 
the  ukase  of  its  cruelty  and  harshness.  This  resolu- 
tion. agreed  to  by  the  J9  communities,  has  been  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  a reply  is  still  expected,  al- 
though very  little  hope  is  left. 

REVIVAL  of  the  inquisition  IN  ITALY— persecution 
COMMENCED. 

From  the  Weekly  Despatch,  an  English  Publication. 

Mr.  Editor:  lit  your  paper  of  last  week  you  in- 
serted exclusively  an  article  of  much  importance;  it 
was  an  extract  from  the  Malta  Tunes,  a copy  of 
which  had  been  sent  you  by  a correspondent  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  little  to  tbe  honor  of  the 
London  press  that  this  important  article  has  not  been 
copied  in  its  columns.  1 allude  to  the  revived  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  in  Ancona.  If  persecution  be 
allowed  to  commence  it  will  soon  make  rapid  strides, 
and  we  shall  have  all  the  horrors  of  tho  good  old 
times  revived  among  us.  Persecution  can  never  he 
confined  within  its  limits; — let  it  exist  at  all,  and  it 
is  boundless.  With  respect  to  the  court  of  inquisi- 
tion, it  was  tbe  glory  of  the  immortal  Napoleon  that, 
wherever  lie  went,  ha  destroyed  it;  and  to  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  record- 
ed, that  wherever  be  was  successful  be  restored  or 
allowed  to  be  restored,  this  detestable  court  of 
Priests.  When  the  illustrious  emperor  possessed 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  courts  of  inquisition  in  both 
countries,  were  annihilated.  When  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington drove  the  French  out  of  those  countries,  the 
inquisition  revived  in  all  its  horrors.  It  may  he  truly 
said,  that  the  march  of  Napoleon  was  that  of  liberali- 
ty, whilst  the  progress  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  always  that  of  absolute  tyranny. 

The  revival  of  tbe  inquisition  at  Ancona  is  a fear- 
ful feature  oil  the  times.  This  court  of  PriesLs  has 
its  sittings  and  proceedings  in  secret;  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  its  decisions,  the  chief  judge  lias  a power 
known  to  no  other  court  in  the  world.  Its  president 
can  aggravate  a sentence  to  any  amount.  In  all 
other  courts  throughout  Europe  the  sovereign  has 
the  prerogative  of  mitigating,  but  certainly  not  of 
increasing,  a penal  sentence;  but  in  this  terrible 
court  of  the  priests  the  inquisitor  has  the  power  of 
augmenting  the  punishment  to  any  extent  lie  pleases? 
This,  of  course,  renders  a trial,  at  best,  a mere 
mockery.  The  sentence  of  tho  court  generally 
consists  in  torture,  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  may  in- 
crease this  torture  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  dispo- 
sition. 

The  inquitition  is  re-established  at  Ancona,  and  its 
first  proceeding  is  against  the  Jews.  Ancona  is  the 
third  city  in  the  Pope’s  dominions.  It  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants — an  immense  number  for  a city  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Pope.  A great  portion  of  the 
population  are  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Mahomedans.  It 
has  a Cathedral  and  churches  innumerable.  Its  ma- 
nufactures are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
the  town  owes  all  its  prosperity.  Now  comes  out 
a procramation  against  these  Jews,  the  sole  object  of 
which  is  to  plunder  them  by  extorting  bribes  forget- 
ting rid  of  this  poclamation.  In  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope liberality  towards  the  Jews,  for  half  a century 
at  least,  has  been  a prominent  feature  of  the  age. — 
The  French  emancipated  them  as  we  did  the  Irish 
Catholics.  In  England,  our  queen,  very  much  to  her 
honor,  has  conferred  titles  upon  the  Jews.  We  have 
had,  we  are  glad  to  say,  Jews  as  high  sheriffs  of 
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counties,  and  even  of  London  itself;  but  the  spirit  of 
persecution  must.,  like  pestilence,  break  out  some- 
where, and  in  the  Pope’s  dominions  it  is  now  direct- 
ed against  the  Jews  of  Ancona.  The  real  motives 
of  the  priests,  of  course,  consists  in  a knowledge  that 
the  Jews  are  worth  plunder.  By  this  edict  of  the 
Pope’s  inquisition,  a Jew  is  prohibited  from  marry 
ing  with  a Christian;  a Jew  is  not  allowed  to  eat 
with  a Christian,  or  to  visit  a Christian  family.  He 
is  not  permitted  to  employ  Christian  men  or  women, 
day  or  night.  We  fancy  that  this  will  prove  sadly 
detrimental  to  the  Christians,  for  the  Jews  are  the 
great  capitalists— the  monied  men — and  employ  half 
the  town,  and  this  part  of  the  edict  will  throw  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ancona  out  of  employment. 
It  is  really  dreadful  to  know  that  such  a hateful  spirit 
of  persecution  can  exist  in  any  part  of  Christendom. 
The  Jews  are  confined  to  a district  of  the  town,  and 
they  are  prohibited  from  employing  Christian  nurses, 
or  Christian  domestic  servants,  under  the  pain  of 
fines  and  penalties,  according  to  the  Pontifical  con- 
.stilution.  As  we  placed  the  Pope  on  his  throne  at 
an  immense  expense,  we  see  not  why  we  should  not 
exercise  a discretion  in  checking  such  enormities.— 
Why  should  English  gold  have  been  spent,  and  En- 
glish blood  have  been  spilled,  to  establish  such  a sys- 
tem ol  Popish  tyranny?  One  section  of  the  edict 
amounts  to  the  ludicrous.  It  enacts  that  all  Jews 
possessed  of  property  must  alienate  that  property  by 
bona  fide  contracts,  and  within  the  space  of  three 
months,  or  otherwise  the  whole  property  will  be  for- 
feited to  the  Sacred  Court  of  inquisition.  Is  not  this  | 
enough  to  make  the  English  people  alive  to  religious  j 
persecution?  The  principle  fully  exists  in  this  coun-*  1 
try,  although  it  is  not  carried  to  quite  as  great  an 
extent.  The  Jews  are  prohibited  from  eating  with 
Christians,  or  sleeping  out  of  their  quarters,  and  from 
permitting  Christians  to  sleep  within  them.  Ano- 
ther clause  of  the  edict  prohibits  the  Jews  fi  om  visit- 
ing Christians  without  a license,  but  the  license  be- 
ing paid  for,  the  Jews  may  visit  where  they  please. 
Then,  these  Israelites  are  prohibited  from  trafficking 
in  sacred  things,  or  in  trading  in  books  ol  any  sort 
whatever.  These  chosen  people  are  forbid  to  read 
any  thing.  This,  1 suppose,  is  a step  in  the  progress 
of  education — in  the  march  of  intellect. 

To  give  tiie  English  public  an  idea  of  the  horrible 
nature  of  this  edict  of  inquisition:  “XI.  That  the 

Jews  in  carrying  their  dead  to  the  grave,  must  not 
use  any  religious  rite,  or  public  pomp,  and  especial- 
ly must  abstain  from  saying  prayers,  or  displaying 
torches,  or  other  lights  in  the  streets,  and  out  ol  tiie 
Jewish  quarter,  under  the  pain  of  100  scudes,  the  loss 
of  the  wax  lights,  and  other  things,  to  which  the 
nearest  relation  shall  be  subjected.”  Such  are  ihc 
proceedings  of  what  is  called,  “tiie  Sacred  Inquisi- 
tion of  Ancona.” 

The  priests,  of  course,  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing licenses  to  the  Jews  for  breaking  all  the  orders 
of  thi3  edict  of  the  Sacred  Inquisition,  and  as  the 
Jews  are  the  only  active,  wealthy,  and  useful  por- 
tion of  Ancona,  of  course  the  priests  make  a good 
revenue  of  their  licenses.  Such  a case  as  this  ought 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  English  public  as  to  the  spirit 
which  is  as  rampant  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  An- 
cona, only  it  assumes  a very  ditl'erent  name. 

’ J PUBLICOLA. 

THE  FREE  CHURQH  OP  SCOTLAND. 

We  avail  of  the  following  article  from  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American,  on  the  subject. 

The  public  attention  has  been  called,  in  this  city, 
for  two  weeks  past,  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  i 
Church  of  Scotland.  There  are  considerations  of 
great  historical  and  political  interest,  in  connection 
with  the  recent  movement  of  tiie  Free  Church, 
which  entitles  it  to  some  notice  from  the  secularl 
press.  It  has  its  origin  in  a struggle  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  the  Civil  courts,  upon  the  law  of 
patronage.  The  former  contend  that  /hey  aie  not 
bound  to  receive,  admit,  and  ordain  a candidate,  con- 
trary to  the  voice,  and  against  the  will  ot  the  con 
gregation  to  which  he  lias  been  presented  by  the  pa- 
tron;— that  this  is  a part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  guaranteed  to  them  by  what  they  regard  as 
constitutional  or  fundamental  law,  and  by  tiie  same 
Jaw,  falling  necessarily  within  their  exclusive  juris- 
diction;— conceding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  civil 
courts  may  withhold  the  emoluments.  Qn  the  other 
hand,  the  civil  pourts  have  decided,  that  where  tiie 
patron  presents  his  candidate,  being  a regular  licen- 
tiate of  the  church,  in  good  standing,  the  church  ju- 
diciary is  bound  to  receive,  admit,  and  ordain  him, 
irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  congregaffon,  and 
that  its  refusal  to  do  so,  is  a wrong  for  , which  the 
members  may  be  made  individually  and  personally 
responsible  in  the  civil  courts,  This  view  has  been 
sustained  by  the  house  of  lords  as  a court  of  last  re 
sort,  Brougham  going  for  it.  The  great  advocate  of 
the  Free  Church  was  Jetfrey,  and  the  strongest  men 
of  the  courts  of  session  were  on  the  same  side,  although 


in  the  minority.  A series  of  annoyances,  interferen- 
ces, litigation,  and  persecution,  through  tiie  instru- 
mentality of  the  temporal  courts,  followed  this  re- 
sult, to  an  extent  beyond  the  power  of  Christian  pa- 
tience or  human  endurance. 

Tiie  government  upon  being  appealed  to,  through 
the  Prime  minister,  to  bring  the  subject  before  par- 
liament, with  a view  to  prevent  the  scandal  and  evil 
consequences  of  the  strife  between  the  civil  and  Ec- 
clesiastical courts,  or  as  a disruption  of  a Scottish 
Church,  refused  to  interfere  to  the  extent  required. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  five  hundred  minis- 
ters, with  Ur.  Chalmers  at  their  head,  and  seven 
hundred  congregations,  constituting  about  two  fifths 
of  the  whole  number  of  ministers,  and  three  fifths 
of  the  whole  number  of  oongregations  have  with- 
drawn from  the  establishment.  By  th is  act,  the  min- 
isters relinquished  not  only  their  churches,  but  house 
and  home,  their  livings,  and  every  temporal  advant- 
age to  which  they  had  been  entitled;  throwing  them- 
selves upon  the  voluntary  support  of  their  people, 
and  the  sympathies  of  their  Christian  brethren,  and 
trusting  to  a good  providence  to  furnish  shelter  for 
their  families,  and  places  of  worship  for  their  con- 
gregations. The  number  of  individuals  connected 
with  this-inovement,  must  amount  to  over  a million, 
and  the  property  relinquished,  to  many  millions.— 
They  are  generally  of  the  middle  class,  but  comprise 
many  of  the  best  and  purest,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  ihe  legal  and  constitutional  question 
involved,  or  of  the  policy  or  expediency  of  the  step, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  taken  “/or  conscience 
sake.'”  This  surely  is  no  small  passage  (or  history. — 
There  is  something  truly  sublime  in  the  spectacle, 
that  such  a body  of  men’should  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  riches  and  honors  and  comforts  of  this  world,  by 
means  of  that  faith  and  hope  which  enable  them  to 
lay  hold  upon  another.  Such  firmness  of  purpose 
and  such  high  resolve,  could  only  have  been  attained 
and  carried  out,  by  men  accustomed  to  look  from 
earth  to  heaven;  to  regard  all  difficulties  as  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  discipline  of  the  just  made  perfect; 
and  to  look  upon  trials  and  suffering  as  the  way  to 
arrive  at  the  crown.  The  event  must  be  regarded 
by  Christian  communities,  as  an  era  in  all  future 
tune.  It  presents  an  emergency,  which  has  been  met, 
in  Scotland,  by  a liberality  worthy  of  the  cause. — 
The  response  from  the  free  churches  of  England,  lias 
also  been  mast  cheering.  Tiie  city  of  New  York  has 
contributed  nobly. 

Dr.  Cunningham,  who  presents  their  cause  here, 
fills  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  church,  and  is 
an  able  preacher.  He  has  been  listened  to  with  un- 
divided attention  by  large  audiencies  in  this  city,  for 
several  days  in  succession.  He  is  a man  of  com- 
manding presence,  and  you  are  always  sure  of  his 
integrity.  He  combines  strength  with  the  character- 
istic of  style  and  manner  peculiar  to  his  church  and 
country,  which  render  his  discourses  very  interesting. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  an  elder  of  the 
free  church,  who  is  from  Dundee.  Dr.  Cunningham  is 
tiie  pastor  of  the  Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh, 
and  is  now  associated  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  new  Theological  Seminary. — 
Many  of  our  best  citizens  can  boast  of  Scotland  as 
their  l'atherlancj,  and  they  are  generally  Presbyte- 
rians. The  Synod  of  Pliiladelpliia,  in  one  braqch 
only  of  the  sister  Presbyterian  Church,  (that  usu- 
ally called  the  old  school)  contains  some  twenty- 
four  thousand  communicants.  And  then  there  are  a' 
thousand  interesting  associations  in  this  community 
at  large,  connected  with  all  our  recollections  of  Scot- 
land. 

Its  very  hills  and  dells  and  heaths  and  moors  are 
invested  with  a classic  interest,  and  reflect  a lustre 
more  sacred  than  that  of  mere  romance.  Wc  have 
frequently  wandered  in  imagination  and  gathered  flow- 
ers of  poesy  along  the  banks  of  Ayr,  by  Bonny 
Doon,  on  Tweed-side,  and  in  Teviol  Dale.  The 
names  of  its  tiny  lochs  and  its  remotest  islets  are 
familiar  to  us  as  household  words.  It  is  the  land  of 
schools  and  colleges  and  churches.  Its  history  and 
literature  and  language  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
own.  It  stands  out  prominent  in  the  great  struggle 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  very  contest 
now  going  on,  is  identical  with  that  which  drove 
William  Penn  and  the  Puritans  from  their  homes  in 
“merrie  England,”  to  seek  an  asylum  on  these  dis- 
tant shores.  The  mouldering  dust  of  many  a cove- 
nanter whose  spirit  has  been  assigned  a place  with 
the  saints  in  light,  now  mingles  with  that  of  the  vilest 
culprit  in  the  “malefactors’  corner,”  of  the  burying 
grounds,  while  the  hones  of  others,  once  hunted  like 
a patridge  on  the  mountain,  lie  scattered  and  neg- 
lected, until  they  shall  be  summoned  to  the  announce- 
ment of  their  immortal  destiny,  at  the  right  hand  in 
judgment. 

We  all  recognize  Scotland  as  the  land  of  Wallace 
and  of  Brq.ce — of  JVIelrillo  and  of  Knox — as  we  re- 


cognize in  liberty  and  religion  the  best  gifts  of  hea- 
ven:— we  recognize  it  as  the  land  of  Burns  and  Scott, 
immortal  in  story  and  in  song  — we  recognize  it  as 
the  land  of  Jeffrey,  whose  efforts  have  created  a new 
era  in  literature;  of  Macauley,  whose  fame  pervades 
botl)  hemispheres:  of  Chalmers,  v.'hose  genius  and 
virtues  illumine  the  age  in  which  we  live.” 

Whether  the  writer  of  the  above  article  had  in 
bis  mind’s  eye,  on  penning  its  concluding  paragraph, 
the  treatment  which  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are 
now  experiencing  from  “the  Established  Church” 
and  authorities  of  her  sister  kingdom  of  England, 
we  cannot  say, — but  certain  it  is,  that  few  persons  in 
onr  blessed  day  of  religious  liberty,  will  listen  to  the 
details  given  hy  the  representatives  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  without  recognizing  the  same  fell  spirit, 
in  the  same  specious  garb — “playing such  antic  tricks 
before  high  heaven,  as  make  the  Angels  weep.” 
According  to  the  accounts  which  exist,  we  under- 
stand that  numbers  amounting  to  two  thirds  of  all 
the  church  going  people  of  Scotland,  or  at  .'east  of 
their  government  church,  have  seceded,  and  form 
now  “the  Free  Church  of  Scotland”  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  government  establishment.  Tiie  sece- 
ders  include  700  congregations,  of  which  about  100 
have  means  at  command  to  furnish  themselves  with 
suitable  church  buildings,  &. c.  The  remaining  GOO 
are  now  endeavoring  to  collect  an  amount  for  the 
same  purpose,  estimating  the  average  expense  of 
each  church  at  §2,100,  some  more  and  some  less, 
according  to  neoessity,  and  designed  so  as  to  consult 
economy  and  fitness  rather  than  display  or  ornament. 
The  sum  required  therefor  will  be  near  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  and  contributions  are  now 
being  solicited. 

BAGATELLE. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  a Yankee  in  London,  to  his 
friend  at  home: 

London,  1st  Feb.,  1844.  * 

Dear  Cousin: — 

I suppose  you  know  how  much  our  folks  have 
oomplained  at  the  Yorkshire  folks,  who  have  import- 
ed their  goods  underfinished  into  the  United  States, 
and  sworn  to  invoices,  too,  and  all  true;  and  yet  some- 
I how  the  laws  of  the  tariff  were  exactly  not  answer- 
ed,— that  is,  making  a thing  half  way,  and  only  re- 
[ quiring  finishing  to  make  it  complete,  but  leave  the 
l/mis/iiiig-  till  after  the  duty  was  paid.  Well,  l was 
i considerable  anxious  about  that,  and  seeing  no  way 
to  correct  it  by  the  law,  I thought  1 wouUI  try  my 
hand  in  seeing  how  the  matter  would  work  in  the 
shape  of  retaliation;  and  that  comes  as  nigh  reciprocity 
as  the  prime  minister  can  make  it. 

I got  safe  here  by  the  packet  on  the  8th  ultimo,  and 
landed  my  cases  of  clocks.  The  duty  was  25  per  cent, 
on  the  value;  and  I put  down  on  the  invoice  six  shil- 
lings and  nine-pence  Stirling,  each  clock.  The  officer 
stared,  and  looking  at  the  invoice,  and  then  at  my 
clocks.  “What,”  says  lie,  “only  Gs.  91.  for  those 
clocks — mahogany  cases,  three  feet  high,  and  war- 
ranted to  go';"  “That’s  no  go”  says  tie;  “I  must 
seize  ’em.”  “Very  well,”  says  I,  “do  so.  But  the 
law  says  you  must  pay  the  invoice  price  and  ten  per 
cent,  additional;  and  that  is  all  I care  for,  so  go 
ahead.”  And  so  I left  him. 

Not  caring  to  seem  very  anxious  about  it,  I didn’t 
go  back  to  the  custom  house  for  nigh  upon  three 
weeks — for  this  is  such  an  elarnal  big  city,  it  takes 
nigh  upon  three  weeks  to  walk  about  it  and  find  out 
any  thing  consarning  the  clock  trade — so  I went  back. 
Well  says  I,  Mr.  Officer,  what  have  you  concluded 
on  regarding  them  clocks  of  mine,  are  you  ready  to 
pay  me  the  invoice  price  of  Gs  9d,  and  ten  per  cent, 
according  to  law — or  what,  says  I?  He  walk’d  aside 
with  me  for  a spell,  and  says  lie,  “are  you  any  rela- 
tion of  Mr.  Slick,  of  Slickville?  Yes,  says  I,  conside- 
rable upon  the  mother’s  side,  for  she  is  2J  cousin  to 
Sam  Slick.'"  “Now,”  says  he,  Mr.  Doolittle,  I want 
to  know  if  you  really  think  those  clocks  are  worth 
no  more  than  six  shillings  and  nine  pence— for  if  that 
is  the  case,  the  duty  is  only  one  shilling  and*  eight 
pence  half  penny.”  Well  says  I,  them  clocks,  if 
properly  littevalcd,  are  raly  worth  more — but  I don’t 
think  if  sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or 
even  the  Queen  herself  and  Prince  Albert,  were  to 
try,  they  could  make  them  worth  more  a9  they  now 
stand.”  Well,  says  he,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1 have 
had  them  examined  by  some  of  our  clock-makers,  and 
they  say  they  are  like  Pinder's  razors,  ‘made  to  sell.’” 
“Why,”  says  I,  “you  cunning  critter;  do  tell  now,” 
says  I,  “I  want  to  know.” 

So  you  see  these  English  custom  house  officers  are 
up  to  'a  thing  or  two.  This  critter  now  had  been 
trying  my  clocks,  by  some  of  their  experienced  clock 
makers,  and  to  use  his  saying,  it  was  “no  go.”  Well, 
says  I,  Mr.  Officer,  what  do  you  conclude  on?  Why, 
*ays  he,  “the  lords  commissioners  of  her  majesty’s 
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treasury  conclude  you  may  pass  your  clocks  at  your 
invoice.”  And  so  I paid  the  duty  accordingly  and 
carried  my  clocks  to  the  city.  Now,  it  seems,  that 
all  the  custom  house  officers,  all  the  clock  makers, 
and  all  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  did  not  see  that  only 
one  small  wheel,  not  bigger  than  a shilling,  was 
wanting  in  each  of  these  clocks,  and  that  I had  in  my 
chests,  and  without  it.  the  clocks  was  “no  go,”  but 
with  it,  every  man,  woman  and  child  can  tell  where 
the  sun  is,  a great  deal  more  accurately  than  they  can 
through  the  fog  and  smoke  of  this  city;  for  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  my  clocks  I never  could  have  told  day  from 
night  here.  Well,  it  warn’t  long  after  I got  my 
clocks  through  the  custom  house  before  they  were 
all  going  as  true  as  the  sun.  And  the  way  they  re- 
gulated the  time  here  is  a caution  to  Roskcll. 

There  is  no  people  on  airth  can  beat  us  in  clock 
making.  I sent  one  of  mine  to  the  Queen,  and  she  is 
tickled  most  desperately  with  it,  and  regulates  all  her 
husinesj*by  it,  and  don’t  allow  any  body  to  wind  it  up 
but  Prince  Albert. 

1 am  going  to  send  one  to  Rev.  S.  Smith,  as  soon  as 
I can  get  JVt  D.  painted  on  it,  in  honor  of  old  Con- 
necticut— meaning  no  deists.  But  he  is  considerable 
riled  up  just  now,  about  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pie  lost  forty  per  cent,  on  his  investments  in  Penn- 
sylvania stock;  but  l hope  after  he  gets  one  of  my 
clocks,  he  will  regain  his  confidence  in  American 
tick. 

This  business  about  state  debts  is  very  bad  here 
for  all  Americans— and  makes  us  feel  small;  and 
goes  considerable  against  my  business,  and  all  kinds 
of  business  with  America.  I believe  I could  sell 
twenty  clocks  where  I sell  one,  if  all  our  states  paid 
uppromptly.  Folks  here  have  got  a notion  there  isno 
dependence  upon  us,  and  that  our  clocks  can't  keep 
good  time,  if  our  states  don’t  keep  good  time  also. 

Nations  are  like  families.  You  know  how  the 
Stiles  family  went  to  ruin  on  account  of  not  paying 
their  debts.  No  body  would  trust  them.  And  when 
Mrs.  Stiles  at  last  sent  to  borrow  our  brass  kettle,  to 
bile  apple  sass  in,  she  was  told  “to  buy  one.”  No 
body  would  lend  such  folks.  Good  credit  is  almost  as 
good  as  real  money  to  any  man;  and  just  so  it  is  with 
a family  or  with  a nation.  Old  uncle  Ebenezer  used 
to  say  that  as  long  as  he  paid  interest  promptly,  he 
never  knew  the  day  he  could  not  borrow  all  he  want- 
ed. And  that  is  a notion  I wish  our  states  would 
think  on;  for  that  is  all  lenders  want.  Love  to  all. 
Your  friend  and  cousin,  Amos  Doolittle. 

[JV.  Y.  .dmer. 

“Seth  Tuttle’s  Owl”  is  the  title  of  a newspaper 
published  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  We  extract  the 
following  from  “First  No.  8”  of  the  Owl: 

“ Wise  sayings  of  Seth  Tuttle — Any  body  that  wants 
to  git  murid — its  jest  as  easy  to  do  so  as  tis  for  me 
to  make  a pudden  stick,  if  any  body  wants  to  by  one, 
all  you  hav  to  do  is  to  tell  any  oman  you  cant  gtte 
your  stockcns  mended  as  you  yus  to  fore  you  came 
away  from  your  home,  and  there  ainl  a gal  iri  a dozen 
buttle  say  why  dont  you  get  markl — lliens  your  time 
to  say  i cant  get  any  body  t’will  have  me,  so  one 
word  will  bring  on  tothcr,  and  puly  soon  if  youl  ony 
folio  on  you  can  get  most  any  oman. 

Mr.  Seth  Tuttie  saith — Thus  saith  Seth  Tuttle — 
even  thus  Sel.li  Tuttle  saith — viz:  saith  Seth  Tuttle, 
saith  Seth,  and  Seth  saith  it  in  sincerity,  ‘Be  good 
and  do  good,’  and  it  shall  be  ‘wellpvith  thee.’  Thus 
Seth  Tuttle  saith. 

Nobody  should  be  out  late  niles,  becos  there  aint  1 
out  of  a hundred  of  the  city  watchmen  that  can  see 
very  plain  artcr  dark,  and  you  arc  jest  as  likely  to 
get  inlew  the  loby  as  any  body — they  dont  no  no  dif- 
ference with  peple. 

Ide  recommend  to  all  to.  behave  a3  well  as  they 
know  how,  for  they  cant  do  much  better,  and  if  any 
body  does,  and  will  let  me  no  it,  I will  rite  about  it 
in  the  next  Owl. 

They  say  thcres  a man  out  west  whos  so  tall  that 
bis  bed  is  oilers  covered  with  snow;  but  ive  my  doubts 
about  it. 

Nobody  should  let  his  angry  passions  rize,  caus 
there  is  danger  of  giting  mad. 

A PIero.  The  bar  was  much  amused  by  the  fol- 
lowing billet,  which  came  to  hand  this  morning  and 
furnished  by  the  court: 

Buffalo  Bauackt,  Febrary  16t,  1844. 

Judge  H. 

Dear  Sur  1 hear  that  there  is  a young  lady  in  jail 
and  is  sentenced  to  state  prison  for  lile  and  has  got 
12  days  before  she  goes  and  if  any  boddy  will  marry 
her  in  that  time  she  will  get  clear  I will  volunteer 
to  marry  her,  if  i can  and  i wish  that  the  Judge  would 
be  so  good  as  to  see  in  it  I am  a solidier  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  l am  in  a gard  hous  now 
for  some  slight  offence  you  might  send  the  constable 
up  and  git  me  and  i will  come  and  marry  her  and  i 
will  support  her  as  far  as  it  is  in  power.  I am  dear 
your  most  obedient  servant,  G***##  g**###*## 
[Buffalo  Commercial. 


The  attempt  now  making  by  certain  persons  to  super- 
cede the  authority  of  government  in  relation  to  the  con- 
trol which  it  was  supposed  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  conferred  upon  the  public  authorities  in 
relation  to  mails  and  post  offices,  is  happily  hit  off  by 
the  following  article  which  we  copy  from  the  National 
Intelligencer.  That  the  rates  of  postage,  and  latitude 
of  the  flanking  privilege,  require  modification  and  amend- 
ment, is  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  that  under  cover  of 
some  grievances,  there  are  persons  interested  to  inter- 
fere far  too  deeply  and  are  urging  changes  in  order  to 
secure  their  own  aims,  at  the  sacrifice  of  great  national 
interests,  and  especially  of  the  interests  of  a vast  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Union  who  do  not  live  upon  the 
great  thoroughfares,  and  who  would  suffer  by  the  con- 
lemplated  altera'ion,  is  manifest.  The  subject  in  all  its 
ramifications,  vast  as  they  are,  is  before  congress,  and 
wc  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  discern  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  proceed  to  do  the  requisite.  A view  of  the 
whole  ground,  we  suspect,  will  show,  that  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  had  the  subject  from 
lime  to  time  before  them,  is  not  so  much  at  fault,  as 
many  have  been  led  to  apprehend.  One  proposition  is 
to  render  unpro  'table  routes,  a charge  upon  the  public 
treasury.  This  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  taxes 
upon  the  people  in  some  form,  and  we  doubt  if  any  plan 
more  equitable  and  appropriate  of  levying  this,  will  be 
found,  than  that  pursued  by  our  forefathers, — by  making 
the  system  of  transportation  support  itself. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  idea  of  allowing  the 
charge  and  duty  of  transporting  the  public  mails  to  bo  ta- 
ken from  the  hands  of  government,  will  be  entertained. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANTI-HIGII  DUTIES  IMPORTING  COMPANY. 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  all 
government  monopolies  are  odious  and  unconstitu- 
tional; and  whereas  the  existing  tariff  of  imposts  on 
dry  goods  and  hardware  is  exorbitant,  and  in  great 
excess  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  from  Europe  the  undersigned 
gives  notice  that,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  he  will 
open  a custom  house  in  Charleston,  in  which  all  mer- 
chants are  hereby  publicly  notified  that  they  may 
enter  their  goods  at  one-fourth  of  the  present  rate  of 
duties. 

Should  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  so  far  mis- 
led as  to  believe  that  any  thing  in  the  constitution 
confers  on  congress  the  exclusive  power  to  lay  du- 
ties on  imported  goods;  to  coin  money,,  or  to  trans- 
port letters  for  pay  by  the  agency  of  post  offices  and 
post  roads,  it  is  to  be  hoped  lie  will  try  the  issue  by 
a suit  at  law  against  me — I being  a responsible  man 
— and  that  in  the  meantime  he  will  not  attempt  to 
destroy  the  public  confidence  in  the  validity  of  en- 
tries at  my  custom-houje,  by  arresting  or  otherwise: 
interfering  with  my  agents.  The  whole  tariff' sys- 
tem is  believed  to  be  a high  handed  scheme  of  pub- 
lic robbery,  and  it.  is  to  be  devoully  wished  tnat  no 
respectable  merchants,  having  regard  for  their  mer- 
cantile fame,  and  the  pecuniary  advantages  that  mu  t 
result  to  them  personally  by  exemption  from  the 
onerous  taxes  to  which  more  simple-minded  men 
submit  from  an  an  i n • d everence  for  what  is  call- 
ed In  to — it  is,  1 say,  lobe  hoped  that  all  such  respec- 
table and  sagacious  merchants  will  lend  their  coun- 
tenance, clandestinely,  if  not  openly,  to  this  my 
avowed  determination  to  trample  upon  a statute  lhat 
I deem  to  be  both  unconstitutional  and  inconvenient 

Should  this  my  plan  of  an  “American  importing-al- 
a-low-rate-of -duties  Company” meet  with  that  d-.greeo 
encouragement  from  the  rejecting  portion  ot  the  c im- 
munity to  which  it  is  entitled  for  its  boldness,  to  say 
nothing  about  its  honesty,  I shall  feel  it  to  be  my  du- 
ty, in  compliance  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  exercise  of  the  largest  liberty,  to  establisti  in  the 
city  of  New  York  an  “An  American  Coining  Compa- 
ny,"not.  having  been  able  to  discover,  after  the  most 
careful  and  patriotic  examination  of  the  Constitution, 
any  thing  in  that  sacred  instrument,  the  hallowed 
work  of  Washington,  and  Marshall,  and  Madison, 
and  Ames,  which  expressly  forbids  such  exercise  of 
the  alchemic  art  as  may  enable  a man  to  make  good 
metal  out  of  base,  and  good  money  out  of  had. 

THEOPHiLUS  DOONER. 

P.  S.  For  new  projects  in  resistance  of  what  is 
called  the  law  of  ;the  land,  a id  for  cary  ring  modern 
ethics  into  practical  operation,  I shall  watch  for  t!  e 
countenance  of  the  public  press,  the  sooner  to  be  cx 
pected  when  it  is  considered  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
i.  m .ch  restricted,  being  denied  to  women  and  chil 
dren,  and  that,  as  Congress  sits  but  a short  time  once 
in  seven  years,  the  existing  laws  are  almost  as  un- 
changeable as  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  Persians. 


T W ENT  Y-E IGHTII  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION. 


March  4.  Mr.  Barrow  presented  (he  credentials 
ol  the  Hon.  Henry  Johnson,  elected  a senator  by  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the 'ate  Alexander  Porter,  which  were  read;  after 
winch  Mr.  Johnson  was  duly  qualified  and  took  his 
seat. 

State  resolutions.  Mr.  Miller  presented  resolutions 
from  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  in  relation  to  an 
appropriation  for  constructing  a breakwater  at  the 
harbor  of  Cape  May. 

By  Mr.  Bagby  presented  a memorial  from  mer- 
chants traders,  and  other  citizens  of  Mobile,  Alaba- 
ma, asking  that  a treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion  may  be  concluded  with  Texas. 

Also,  from  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  asking  the 
graduation  and  reduction  of  the  public  lands. 

Also,  from  the  same,  asking  that  the  right  of  pre- 
emption may  be  extended  to  the  settlers  on  the 
Cherokee  purchase  and  other  public  lands,  in  that 

Death  of  Mr.  Frick.  A message  was  received  from 
the  house  of  representatives,  communicating  infor. 
mat  ion  of  the  death  of  Henry  Frick,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  of  the  proceedings  thereupon;  when 

[oMs‘;  Buchanan  rose  and  addressed  the  senato  as  fol- 


Mr.  President:  It  has  become  my  painful  duty  to 
move  the  resolutions  customary  on  such  occasions 
as  a token  of  respect  for  tile  memory  of  the  Hon! 
Henry  Frick,  late  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  da-! 
legation  in  congress,  information  of  whose  death  has 
just  been  communicated  to  us  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  performance  of  such  a duty,  at  all 
times  solemn,  is  rendered  peculiarly  impressive  upon 
the  present  occasion  by  the  sad  and  melancholy  gloom 
in  which  we  are  now  enveloped.  The  variety  of 
worldly  honors  and  the  folly  of  ambition  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  me, "by 
the  late  astounding  and  heart-rending  catastrophe 
which  has  covered  a nation  with  mourning.  Every 
man,  and  especially  every  public  man.  must,  at  the 
present  moment,  deeply  feel  how  worthless  are  the 
highest  honors  and  distinctions  which  human  power 
can  bestow  upon  human  frailty, even  when  these  have 

been  nobly  won  by 'wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue 

Truly,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  “Man  waiketh  in 
a vain  shadow  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain.”  The 
grave  had  not  closed  upsn  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
whom  we  all  deplore,  when  death  struck  down  ano- 
ther victim  from  cur  midst,  among  our  associates  in 
congress.  May  these  melancholy  events,  following 
each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  soften  and 
subdue  the  maddening  pulse  of  political  excitement 

and  tcarh  us  to  feel  lhat  we  arc  all  brethren that 

we  arc  all  fellow  citizens  of  the  same  glorious  re- 
public. 


Mr.  Frick  was  born  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, and  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-five.  At  an  early 
age  he  learned  the  noble  art  of  printing  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Whilst  yet  in  his  minority.  hred 
with  youthful  patriotism,  he  united  himself  to  a vo- 
lunteer company  and  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his 
country  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  In 
the  jear  181G  lie  established  a political  journal  in 
his  native  county,  which  he  continued  to  conduct  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  it  is  still  owned  and 
conducted  by  members  of  iiis  family.  Mr.  Frick  re- 
presented his  bounty  with  fidelity  and  ability  during 
three  successive  sessons,  commencing  with  that  of 
1828,  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lie  was 
finally  elected  to  congress  in  October  last,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  clearly  evince  that  he  enjoyed 
uncommon  personal  popularity  among  those  who 
knew  him  best.  The  history  of  his  life  presents  no 
very  remarkable  events.  It  is  the  history  of  a man 
fortunately  so  common  in  this  country,  who  from  an 
humble  beginning  has,  by  industry,  ability,  and  per- 
severance, gradually  surmounted  every  intervening 
obstacle,  and  at  last  attained  the  high  distinction  of 
a seat  in  the  other  branch  of  congress.  He  termi- 
nated his  earthly  career  in  this  city  on  Friday  last 
after  a long  and  lingering  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
calmness<.and  resignation.  The  deceased  was  an  af- 
fectionate husband, a kind  fattier,  and  a sincere  friend. 
The  impulses  of  his  nature  were  noble  and  generous' 
and  he  performed  all  the  relative  duties  of  life  in 
such  a manner  as  to  secure  to  himself  numerous  ar- 
dent and  devoted  friends.  Let  his  virtues  be  remem- 
bered, and  let  his  faults,  if  he  had  any,  be  buried  in 
his  grave.  The  widowed  partner  of  his  bosom  in 
obedience  to  a feeling  so  natural  to  the  human  heart 
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requested  that  his  mortal  remains  might  be  carried 
home  for  interment  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  earth. 
In  compliance  with  her  wish,  and  under  the  advice 
or  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  his  body  left  this  city- 
on  Saturday  morning  last,  accompanied  by  his  son 
and  two  of  "his  friends  from  the  other  house.  This  is 
the  reason  why  no  order  has  been  taken  concerning 

f.-'(  r!'l3. Concluded  by  offering  the  usual  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  5.  State  resolutions.  Mr.  Choate,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, presented  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  advocating  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a holy  alliance  or  congress  of  nations,  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  all  international  disputes. 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs:  also,  a 
resolution  from  them  io  reference  to  old  French  spo- 
liations. .,  , r 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Trie  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  "rant  land  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
these  rivers!  was  resumed.  Mr.  Haywood  offered  an 
amendment,  providing  that  the  land  granted  by  the 
bill  shall  be  deducted  from  the  500,010  acres  to 
which  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  is  entitled  by  ex- 
isting law,  when  she  shall  become  a state.  Mr.  Tap- 
pun  supported  the  amendment.  Mr.  Tnllmadge  and 
Mr.  Porter  opposed  it.  They  regarded  the  work  as 
of  national  interest.  By  motion  of  Mr  .Allen,  the 
bill  was  for  the  present  laid  on  the  table. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Semple  presented  additional  resolu- 
tions of  the  general  assembly  of  Illinois  in  reference 
t,,  the  settlement  and  occupation  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. 

Public  lands.  Mr.  Woodbury,  from  the  committee  on 
public  lands,  reported  a bill  foi  lhe  re-organ, zation 
of  the  general  land  service. 

jFavy  contracts.  The  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
extend  the  time  (or  the  completion  of  certain  navy 
contracts,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Bayard  offered  an  amendment  that  the  con- 
tract made  with  the  foundry-  at  Richmond,  Va.,  the 

only  contract  that  had  run  out  and  not  yet  fulfilled, 

be  extended,  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

Mr.  Haywood  opposed  the  amendment.  The  Rich- 
mond company  had  a contract  to  finish  cannon  at 
per  ton,  and  others  offered  now  to  furnish  them 
at  -M00  per  ton.  They  had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  give 
them  further  time,  though  others  would  do  the  same 
work  at  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Bayard  in  a few  remarks  defended  the  amend- 
ment. The  company  had  gone  to  great  expense  to 
fulfil  their  work.  The  secretary  is  obliged  by  law 
to  advertise  for  contracts  and  give  them  to  the  low- 
est bidder.  The  lowest  priced  guns  were  not  always 
the  cheapest. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a vole  of  19  to 
17.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  engrossed. 

Surveyor  general  of  Ohio.  The  bill  in  relation  to 
this  office  was  considered.  Mr  Tappan  opposed  the 
removing  of  the  office  from  Cincinnati  to  Detroit.— 
Mr.  Porter  advocated  it.  Mr.  While  said  that  he  had 
no  doubt  Detroit  was  a more  suitable  seat  for  the 
office.  Without  taking  any  question  on  the  bill,  the 
senate  adjourned. 

March  G.  Mr.  Crittenden  presented  a memorial, 
signed  by  almost  every  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  asking  a grant  of  land  in  the  Vincennes 
district  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a communication 
between  Take  Trie  ©nd  the  Ouio  liver. 

State  Resolutions.  Mr.  Phelps  presented  a series  of 
resolutions  from  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  relating 
to  slavery;  the  motion  to  receive  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.  Also  resolutions  remonstrating  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas  as  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  stability  of  the  union.  Ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  Semple  submitted  a resolution  that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  the  expediency  of  requiring  the  circuit 
and  district  courts  w ilhiu  the-district  of  Illinois  to  hold 
alternately  the  terms  of  said  court  at  Chicago  and 
Springfield,  in  said  state. 

Surveyor  of  Ohio , tyc.  The  bill  in  relation  to  the 
office  cl  Surveyor  General  for  the  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Michigan  was.  taken  up;  and,  after  being 
considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  ques- 
tion, “shall  the  bill  be  engrossed  for  a third  read- 
ing?” 

Mr.  Tappan  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays;  when 
there  appeared  for  the  engrossment  as  follows: 

YEio — Messrs.  Atchison,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard. 
Berrien,  Llreese,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Foster, 
Fubon,  Henderson,  Iiumingion,  Jarnagiti,  King,  Me- 
jyip.lic,  M.iiigum,  Miller,  Pearce  Porter,  Rives,  Semple, 
Sevier.  Sturgeon,  Upham,  Wright,  Wood  bridge — 29. 

N A Vo — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Hannegan,  Maywood, 
Huger,  Tappan,  Woodbury— 7. 


Oregon.  The  senate  then  took  up  the  bill  to-  en- 
courage the  settlement  of  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Archer  said  it  was  apparent  that  the  diccussion 
now  going  on  in  relation  to  the  resolution  of  the  se- 
nator from  Illinois  had  taken  the  place  of  the  consi- 
deration of  this  bill.  He  would  move  to  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table;  and  he  would  give  notice  that  to-mor- 
row  he  would  call  up  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  would  move  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  instead  of  the  motion  now  pending  to  refer  it 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  As  many  had 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  as  would  be 
equal  to  the  number  in  reply  after  he  had  himself 
spoken,  and  therefore  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
would  be  perfectly  corteous  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  the  senator  was  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
posed that  there  was  any  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  resolution.  This  bill  proposed 
to  establish  forts  on  the  Oregon,  &e.  YVhatever 
might  be  the  merits  of  one  of  these  propositions,  the 
question  did  not  involve  the  merits  of  the  other. — 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  speech  the 
other  day,  remarked  that,  though  he  was  opposed  to 
the  resolution,  he  had  not,  therefore,  determined  to 
oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  Archer  was  willing,  he  said,  that  the  bill  bt 
passed  by. 

Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  his  intention  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  Oregon  resolution;  as  a member 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  he  was  entitled 
to  be  heard  previously  to  its  being  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  over  for  the  present. 

Army.  A bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  appro- 
ved the  23d  August,  1843,  as  requires  the  2J  regiment , 
of  dragoons  to  he  converted  into  a regiment  of  rifle- 
men alter  the  4th  day  of  March,  1843,  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed. 

[Mr.  Crittenden  avowed  his  determination  to  oppose 
this  bill  on  its  passage.] 

Land  claims.  Tlie  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad  just- 
ment  of  land  claims  within  the  states  of  Touisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  discussed,  until  a late  hour,  by  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Barrow,  King,  Sevier,  Johnson,  Walker, 
Haywood,  and  others,  when  on  motion  of  the  latter  it 
was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed  as 
amended. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Archer  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and  after  a 
few  moments  spent  therein  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  as  secretary  of  state, 
adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  March  4.  Mr.  Thompson  introduced  his 
colleague,  Hon.  R.  W.  Roberts,  representative  elect 
from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  who  was  qualified  and 
took  his  scat. 

Death  of  Mr.  Frick.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  rose  and 
addressed  the  house  as  follows: 

At  the  request  of  my  colleagues  1 rise  to  perform 
the  painful  duty  of  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Frick,  of  Pennsylvania,  lie  died  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  Washington  on  Friday  last,  when  the  whole 
city  was  already  shrouded  in  gloom  by  that  signal 
and  sad  calamity  which  struck  down  in  a moment 
festivity  in  its  innocent  mirth,  and  power,  and  place, 
and  talants,  and  virtues,  in  their  becoming  pride. — 
Death,  in  allots  aspects,  is  full  of  solemnity,  it  some- 
times appears  armed  with  double  terrors,  when  it 
selects  its  reluctant  and  unprepared  victims  among 
those  of  robust  and  youthful  frame.  The  blow — 
always  heavy  to  the  hearts  of  surviving  friends — is 
not  without  a degree  of  mournful  consolation  when 
they  reflect  that  disease  had  long  been  praying  on 
the  shattered  system.  Wearied  nature  is  relieved 
from  a load  of  trouble  when  it  sinks  into  the  grave 
after  time  and  opportunity  have  been  thus  afforded 
for  solemn  thought.  The  undying  spirit,  chastened 
by  the  pangs  which  its  frail  covering  has  endured, 
becomes  less  unwilling  to  throw  it  off',  and  nothing 
departs  but  life  and  suffering,  while  an  unspotted  name 
remains  behind.  The  consolation  is  increased  when 
distant  affection  may  be  told  that,  although  the  clos- 
ing eye  was  not  permitted  to  linger  upon  familiar 
objects  of  a cherished  home,  yet  the  stranger's  pil- 
low was  smoothed  by  the  hand  of  sympathy,  and  the 
agonies  of  disease  were  lessened  by  watchful  tender- 
ness, which  strove  in  vain  to  avert  the  approach  of 
death. 

Both  of  these  sources  of  diminished  grief  are 
found  in  relation  to  the  gentleman  whose  seat  has  be- 
come vacant  since  we  last  met  together.  He  died 
while  yet  in  the  meridian  of  life,  although  a fatal 
malady,  for  a course  of  years,  had  marked  him  for 
its  victim,  and  had  counterfeited  too  well  the  fur- 
rows of  age  upon  his  hollow  cheek.  He  was  burn 


in  the  town  and  county  of  Northumberland,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1795,  and  was  educated  as  a 
printer  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Early  in  life  he 
established  a public  journal  at  Milton,  where  he  has 
continued  to  reside.  A mourning  family  will  there 
receive  his  mortal  remains,  and  will  deposite  them, 
bedewed  with  pious  tears,  in  the  midst  of  kindred 
dust  and  ashes.  1 1 is  editorial  labors  did  not  cease 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Pie  thrice  served  with 
credit  and  fidelity  in  the  legislature  of  his  native 
state,  and  he  received  those  military  honors  which 
proclaim  'lie  merit  of  (he  individual  and  the  respect 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  At  the  last  autumnal  election 
lie  was  returned  to  rongress  from  the  thirteenth  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  composed  of  four  adjoining 
counties.  His  residence  among  us  has  been  too  brief, 
and  his  health  too  infirm,  to  have  allowed  a large 
accession  here  to  his  3tock  of  friends.  Estimable  in 
the  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life,  active  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  true  to  his1 
friends,  and  just  (if  he  had  any)  to  his  enemies,  he 
lived  and  died  respected  and  esteemed,  an  honest 
and  honorable  man,  and  a sincere  and  zealous  pa- 
triot. 

Mr.  I.  concluded  by  offering  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  tins  house  has  hpard,  with  deep  sensi- 
bility,  of  lhe  death  of  i he  II  m.  Henry  Frick,  a member 
from  lhe  stale  of  Pennsylvania,  whic  i look  place  ai  his 
lodgings  in  ibis  ci'y  on  Friday  last,  lhe  1st  inst. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  the  members  of  this  house  will  testify 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  file  deceased  by  wearing 
crap'  on  the  lefi  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  Thai,  as  a further  mark  of  respect  for  die 
memory  of  the  deceased,  ibis  house  do  now  adj  iu'-n. 

And  the  house  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  5.  Mr.  Parmenler  reported  from 
the  naval  committee  a bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  officers  of  the  navy  yard.  Read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Some  warm  conversation  took  place  between  Mr. 
Attains  and  the  Speaker,  having  reference  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the 
rules,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  tabic  by  a vote  of 
the  house,  might  be  reached  and  again  brought  up 
lor  consideration.  No  action  was  taken,  and  the 
house  passed  to  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Post  offices.  A resolution  from  the  committee  on 
post  offices  and  post  roads  was  then  adopted  instruct- 
ing the  postmaster  general  to  inform  the  house 
whether  there  had  been  any  assumption  of  the  post 
office  powers  by  any  person  or  persons.  [Intended 
to  reach  lhe  case  of  Mr.  Spooner.] 

Pennsylvania  avenue.  The  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reported  the  senate  bill  for  im- 
proving Pennsylvania  avenue  with  a recommenda- 
tion that  it  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  G.  IV.  Jones,  of  Term.,  said  he  could  find  no 
authority  in  the  constitution  for  repaving  Perinsyln- 
nia  avenue,  and  tie  was  therefore  for  rejecting  lhe 
bill.  Mr.  Hardin  said  a few  words  adverse  to  the 
bill,  when  a motion  was  made  to  lay  the  whole  sub- 
ject upon  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  order- 
ed upon  this  motion,  and  it  prevailed  by  a vote  of 
113  to  61. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  A communication  was 
received  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
enclosing  the  protest  of  the  common  council  of  that 
city  against  the  transfer  of  the  government  stock  ii 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  except  upon  terms 
recommended  by  them.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  roads  and  canals. 

The  Ashburton  treaty.  The  Speaker  also  laid  bef  W9 
the  house,  in  answer  to  a resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Levy,  of  Florida,  a communication  from  the  presi- 
dent as  to  the  violation  of  the  10th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington  relative  to  fugitive  criminals. 

Mr.  Levy  desired  that  this  communication  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
with  instructions  to  enquire  whether  tiffs  article  had 
been  violated  by  the  British  government.  Mr  T. 
desired  to  debate  this  subject,  and  proceeded  with  a 
speech  earnest,  belligerent  and  exciting,  excusing 
himself  for  his  remarks  from  the  fact  that  his  con- 
stituents were  interested  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Levy 
spoke  as  long  as  the  one  hour  fine  would  allo  w 
him. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  then  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Upon  the  question  “Shall  there  be  a second?”  no 
quorum  voted.  A quorum  was  then  found  and  brought 
within  the  bar  when  there  was  a second. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Mass.,  moved  that  the  commu- 
nication be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  which  were  not  ordered. 

The  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  was  rejected, 
and  the  communication  referred  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  with  instructions  to  rep 'it  Record- 
ing to  Lhe  motion  of  Mr.  Levy. 

The  ueslion  recurred  upon  printing. 
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Mr.  Giiblings , of  Ohio,  arose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Levy, 
nnd  had  proceeded  with  a few  sentences  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  an  abo- 
lition debate  had  now  been  introduced  to  the  house 
by  a southern  gentleman,  in  violation  cf  southern 
views  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  house  and 
of  the  constitution  of  ihe  country. 

Mr.  Giddings  was  here  called  to  order  by  Mr.  C. 
J.  Jngersoll. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  Mr.  G.  was  in  order. 

Mr.  G.  then  continued,  and  (after  being  several 
time  colled  to  order)  progressed  with  and  concluded 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Pettit  arose  and  argued  that  the  10th  article  of 
the  treaty  was  a wholesome  one,  and  of  great  value 
to  us  and  to  Great  Britain.  lie  was  opposed  to  its 
abrogation,  and  considered  it  the  most  important  in 
the  treaty — perhaps  the  only  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  us.  He  was  opposed  to  printing. 

Mr.  -Adams,  understood  that  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident transmitting  the  correspondence  which  had 
been  read,  bad  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Foreign  affairs  with  instructions.  He  presumed, 
therefore,  that  that  committee  would  feel  themselves 
bound  to  make  a report  upon  it.  It  was  far  from  be- 
ing a matter  so  wholly  unimportant  that  Hie  house 
should  leave  this  message  imprinted.  Ho  did  not 
know  but  there  might  have  been  questions  before  the 
house  which  were  much  more  important,  but  this 
was  certainly  a qucslion  of  importance.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  merely  as  a difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  officer  making  a demand  for  the  surrender 
of  these  colored  people  and  the  courts  of  the  British 
island  of  New  Providence,  but  from  the  speech  of  the 
delegate  from  Florida  it  was  apparent  that  that  gen- 
tleman at  least  differed  tclo  cce'.o  from  that  court  as  to 
the  entire  meaning  of  this  tenlh  article  of  the  treaty. 
The  gentleman  differed  not  only  from  the  judges  of 
that  island  but,  Mr.  A.  would  venture  to  say,  from 
every  lawyer  in  the  realm  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  A. 
would  not  inquire  with  what  degree  of  good  faith  the 
individuals  who  signed  the  treaty  had  signed  this  par- 
ticular article  of  it,  nor  how  it  was  understood  by  the 
senate,  who  had  ratified  the  treaty  with  this  article 
in  it;  or  by  Ihe  house,  which  had  voted  by  a large  ma- 
jority to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution;  or  by  the 
British  parliament.  For  himself,  Mr.  A.  said  he  un- 
derstood it  precisely  as  it  had  been  understood  by  the 
British  authorities  lie  did  not  think  it  bound  that 
nation  to  do  any  other  than  she  had  dene.  There  had 
in  this  case  been  no  violation  of  the  treaty  at  all. — 
The  courts  of  New  Providence  refused  to  deliver  up 
these  men  as  demanded,  not  only  because  there  was 
no  evidence  exhibited  to  support  the  charge  against 
them  but  on  (he  great  principles  involved.  Gentle- 
men never  would  get  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  interpret  this  article  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  interpreted  it.  And  Mr.  A.  trusted  in  God 
they  never  would  get  the  government  of  the  United 
States  so  to  interpret  it,  either.  He  wished  to  go  no 
further  into  the  subject.  Should  there  exist  any  di- 
versity of  opinion  on  that  point  in  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs,  he  trusted  there  would  be  a full  report, 
and  that  the  whole  subject  might  then  undergo  a dis- 
cussion in  that-house.  Meanw  bile,  he  wished  no  pre- 
mature discus^  ion  should  lake  place.  He  hoped  the 
gentleman  who  had  objected  to  the  printing  of  the 
message  would  withdraw  his  objection.  Almost  all 
presidential  messages  were  printed.  It  was  the  con- 
stant practice,  v.  ith,  lie  believed,  scarce  an  exception. 
In  the  last  congress  (when  the  house  and  the  president 
of  the  United  States  had  not  been  on  the  best  possible 
terms)  there  had  been  a motion  made  not  to  print 
one  of  his  messages,  but  the  refusal  did  not  prevail. 
It  was  considered  disrespectful  to  a co-ordinate 
branchof  the  government.  (Mr.  A.  did  notsuppose, 
however,  that  any  such  disrespect  was  intended  in  the 
present  case.)  He  hoped  that  the  message  and  every 
line  of  every  document  accompanying  it  would  be 
printed  and  would  go  to  the  people,  and  let  them  make 
up  their  owui  mind  upon  the  matter.  There  had 
been,  in  some  quarters,  indications  that  the  article 
meant  a totally  different  thing  than  its  language  would 
convey,  ar.d  the  gentleman  had  indulged  himself  in 
a great  many  very  angry  charges  against  Great  Brit- 
ain because  her  government  would  not  understand 
the  article  as  he  did. 

Mr.  A.  said  he  was  not  the  defender  of  the  British 
government,  nnd  never  intended  to  be  her  defender 
per  se,  [a  lai  gh,]  but  when  questions  implicating 
peace  and  war  came  to  be  considered,  let  who  would 
join  in  the  slanders  uttered  against  that  government 
he  never  would.  There  was  ill  humor  enough  alrea- 
dy, and  far  too  much,  between  not  only  the  two  na- 
tions, but  the  people  of  the  nations  Appeals  were 
constantly  made  to  the  most  rancorous  passions  of 
the  human  breast,  and  that  for  reasons  that  Mr.  A. 
did  not  approve.  And  he  regretted  to  see  that  the 
same  course  was  pursued  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Mr.  A.  here  referred  to  an  article  in  the  In- 


telligencer, which  detailed  much  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  England  and  Ireland  in  regard  to  this  coun- 
try. He  had  read  these  details,  he  would  not  say 
with  disgust  and  horror,  but  certainly  with  great 
pain.  They  were  in  tone  precisely  corresponding 
with  much  that  was  urged  here.  And  when  two  na- 
tions such  as  England  and  ourselves  got  out  of  tem- 
per with  each  other,  it  required  but  little  to  bring 
them  to  blows.  And  what  were  blows  between  two 
such  nations?  If  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  ah 
stractly,  were  put  to  each  man  in  the  community,  he 
would  say  at  once  he  was  a man  of  peace,  that  he 
deprecated  war  as  a great  evil:  but — sting,  sting — 
spur,  spur — connect  all  this  with  a refusal  to  deliver 
up  runaways,  and  with  our  title  to  Oregon,  or  with 
the  all-glorious  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas — 
and  then  men’s  passions  began  to  burn  like  mines  of 
sulphur.  lie  hoped  the  gentleman  would  withdraw 
his  objections  to  the  motion  to  print. 

The  communication  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  6.  Mr.  Jaipeson,  of  Missouri, 
moved  the  reconsideration  of  a vote  of  yesterday  by 
which  a resolution  from  the  committee  on  accounts 
(touching  the  pay  of  door  keepers  and  others)  was 
laid  upon  the  table.  The  vote  was  reconsidered  73 
to  40.  A mdlion  was  made  to  lay  the  whole  subject 
upon  the  table  again.  This  motion  was  lost,  and  the 
house  went  into  debate  upon  the  subject  of  pages, 
door  keepers,  folders,  &e.  Mr  .Jameson  complained 
of  very  great  defect  in  the  present  law  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  persons.  No  congress  thus  far  in 
any  session  had  sent  away  as  many  speeches  and  do 
cuments  as  the  present. 

The  character  of  the  papers  franked  was  adverted 
to  by  some  of  the  speakers,  such  as  song  books,  poli 
ticai  tracks,  parly  productions,  &c.  The  subject  was 
finally  laid  upon  the  table  by  a vote  of  98  to  71. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Mr.  Lyon  moved  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  of  yesterday  laying  the  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  upon  the  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  after  some  remarks 
between  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  and  Mr.  Campbell,  which 
could  not  be  heard  for  the  confusion.  A motion  fol- 
lowed to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  upon  the  table. 
This  motion  was  carried  90  to  69. 

Resignation.  The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the 
resignation  of  Sam’l  Beardsley,  member  of  the  house 
from  N.  York.  The  speaker  was  ordered  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  this  resignation  in  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations. 

The  constitution.  Virginia  resolutions.  Mr.  Drom- 
gcole  asked  leave  to  present  certain  joint  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  unanimously  adopted, 
responding  (lie  said)  to  the  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  heretofore  presented.  The 
resolutions  responded  to  and  dissented  from  the  pro- 
position of  amendment  of  the  constitution  contained 
in  the  Massachusetts  resolutions. 

Mr.  D.  moved  the  reference  of  the  resolutions  to  a 
select  committee  of  nine  members. 

The  reading  of  the  resolutions  was  called  for,  and 
they  were  read  as  follows: 

“The  governor  of  this  commonwealth  having  in  his 
last  annual  message,  communicated  to  the  general 
assembly  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  slate  of  Massachusetts,  adoped  March  23,  1843, 
and  having  this  day  communicated  the  resolutions  of 
the  same  body,  passed  on  the  15th  and  1 6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1844,  all  of  said  resolutions  proposing  to  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  appor- 
tion representation  and  taxation  among  the  several 
states  according  to  their  respective  numbers  of  free 
persons,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed;  of  which  re- 
solutions it  is  proper  that  this  assembly  should  take 
some  notice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  recognition  and  protec- 
tion of  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  slaveholding 
states,  by  making  the  slaves  a part  of  the  basis  of 
representation  and  taxation  in  ttie  federal  govern- 
ment, was  a compromise  upon  which  the  federal 
Union  of  the  states  was  formed,  was  acknowledged 
by  Massachusetts  in  convention  as  the  language  of 
all  America,  adopted  in  the  federal  convention  by  a 
vote  almost  unanimous,  and  is  essential  to  the  peace, 
welfare,  and  continuance  of  the  slaveholding  states  in 
this  Union:  Therefore, 

Resolved  unanimously  by  the  general  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia: 

1.  That  we  cannot  regard  these  resolutions  as  in 
truth  a proposition  to  amend  the  federal  constitution, 
but  virtually  one  to  dissolve  this  Union. 

2.  That,  whilst  we  have  forborne  the  expression 
of  complaint  at  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  south,  by  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
our  peculiar  domestic  institutions  by  individuals  and 
voluntary  societies  at  the  north,  we  regard  this  at- 
tack by  the  highest  constitutional  authority  ot  a sister 
state  as  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  unkind,  faithless 
to  the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  and  meriting 


the  deepest  condemnation  of  every  patriot  and  friend 
of  the  Union. 

3.  That  when  we  look  back  to  those  periods  of  our 
history  when  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  co-operated 
so  cordially,  zealously,  and  effectively  in  achieving 
our  independence,  and  securing  it  by  the  adoption  of 
our  federal  constitution,  we  cannot  hut  regard  this 
attack  with  increased  regret  and  abhorrence. 

4.  That  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth  he 
and  he  is  hereby  required  to  communicate  copies  of 
the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  several  states,  with  the  request  that 
they  may  be  laid  before  their  respective  legislatures; 
to  the  senators  and  representatives  ill  congress  from 
Virginia;  and  especially  to  return  the  original  reso- 
lutions to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Adopted  by  the  general  assembly,  Feb.  15,  1844. 

G.  W.  MUNFORD. 

Clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

Mr.  Bcher  desired  to  oiler  certain  resolutions  on 
the  same  subject  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  tVinthrop  inquired  if  it  would  be  in  order  to 
call  up  the  resolutions  of  the  present  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  heretofore  offered  by  his  colleague, 
(Mr.  Mi  lams,)  but  not  received,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  received  under  the  same  general  consent. — • 
He  was  willing  (he  was  understood  to  say)  to  give 
consent  generally  for  the  reception  of  these  resolu- 
tions, but  not  forlthe  reception  of  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  another.  He  objected,  therefore. 

Mr.  Dmingoole,  remarking  that  the  objection  cama 
too  late,  inasmuch  as  the  resolutions  had  already  been 
received,  demanded  the  previous  question. 

On  which  motion  the  vote  stood  ayes  72,  noes  36. 
No  quorum  voting.  A count  being  again  taken, 
the  vote  stood  ayes  83,  noes  40,  [a  quorum  being  pre- 
sent.] 

The  main  question,  on  referring  the  resolutions  to 
a select  committee  of  nine  being  then  taken,  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  by  yeas  128,  nays  10. 

Election  of  president  and  vice  president.  The  Spea- 
ker announced  the  special  order  of  the  day,  being  the 
consideration  of  the  following  bill: 

A BILL  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  relative 
to  the  election  of  a president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  declaring  the  officer  who 
shall  act  as  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  declaring  the  officer  who  shall 
act  as  president  in  the  case  of  vacancies  in  the  of- 
fices both  of  presidentand  vice  president,”  approv- 
ed March  first,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  two. 

Be  it  enacted  by,  Sj-c.,  That  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  each  state,  shall  be  the  Tuesday  next, 
after  the  first  Monday  of  November  next;  and  after- 
wards, except  when  a special  election  shall  be  held 
in  pursuance  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  the  time  of  choosing  said  elec- 
tors shall  he  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding  the  last 
election  of  said  electors;  and  when  such  special  elec- 
tion shall  be  held,  the  lime  thereof  shall  be  the  Tues- 
day next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November  in  the 
year  when  the  same  shall  be  held  pursuant  to  the 
section  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Duncan  took  the  floor,  and  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress the  house  in  a parlizan  speech,  charging  the 
whigs  u ith  fraud,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  D.  spoke  until 
his  hour  expired. 

Mr.  Elmer,  next  addressed  the  house,  and  conclud- 
ed by  olfering  the  following  amendment,  in  the  form 
of  a substitute  for  the  bill: 

“That  the  lime  of  choosing  the  electors  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  when 
any  such  elections  shall  be  held  subsequent  to  the  year 
1844,  shall  be  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  1st  Monday 
in  November  inevery  fourth  year,succeeding  the  last 
election  of  said  electors,  except  when  a special  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  in  pursuance  of  the  10th  section  of 
the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment;  and  when 
sucii  special  elections  shall  be  held,  the  time  there- 
for shall  be  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November  in  the  year  when  the  same  shall 
be  held  pursuant  to  the  section  aforesaid.” 

Mr.  Duncan  was  then  again  assigned  the  floor  by 
Ihe  speaker  pro.  lem.  (Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Va.,)  and 
proceeded  with  and  concluded  his  remarks  in  a ge- 
neral arraignment  of  the  whig  party,  its  principles, 
and  its  policy.  Mr.  D,  illustrated  portions  ol  his  ar- 
gument by  surgical  observations  on  the  anatomy  of 
a coon,  (of  whose  mortal  proportions  he  was  provid- 
ed with  a well  delineated  figure,)  and  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  several  of  the  whig  banners  which  floated  on 
the  western  breeze  during  the  canvass  of  1S4J. 

M.  Cling  man  obtained  the  floor  at  a late  hour,  but 
he  yielded  for  a motion  to  adjourn — on  which  no 
quorum  voted. 

And  tlio  house  adjourned. 
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New  tariff  bill  reported.  Mr.  McKay,  from  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  on  the  8th  inst.,  report- 
ed a bill  “To  modify  and  amend”  the  existing  tariff.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  is  lo_be  made  in  a few  days. — 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  It  proposes  that  the  maximum 
duty  shall  be  30  per  cent,  until  the  1st  September,  1845, 
and  25  per  cent,  thereafter,  the  valuation  to  be,  the  cost 
and  charges  at  the  place  of  exportation.  The  bill  fixes 
the  duty  an  all  coarse  manufactured  wool,  at  15  per 
cent.;  woollen  blankets  20;  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of 
which  cotton  shall  be  apart  25;  bolting  cloths  15;  all  other 
silks  manufactured  20;  twist  20;  floss  15;  hemp  30;  flax 
25;  cables,  cordage,  &c.  30;  bar  or  bolt  iron,  rolled  $20 
per  ton;  do.  when  manufactured  $20;  scrap  iron  $6; 
manufactured  and  Swedish  iron  30  per  cent.;  railroad 
iron  $10  per  ton;  soal  leather  25  per  cent.;  hats  and  caps, 
&c.  30  per  cent.;  spirits  42  tn  75  cents  per  gallon;  wines 
30  per  cent.  Various  other  articles  are  also  specified. 

Business  review. — The  revenue.  The  receipts  at  the 
Boston  custom-house  from  the  1st  January  to  the  24th 
February,  amounted  to  $813,285  52;  during  the  same 
time  last  year,  $267,335  86, — not  quite  one-third  as  much 
as  this  year. 

The  receipts  at  the  New  York  custom-house  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  this  year,  amount 
to  $4,045,725;  during  the  same  months  last  year,  $1,040,- 
272, — a little  over  one-fourth  as  much  as  this  year. 

Other  parts  of  the  Union,  it  is  probable,  have  had 
nothing  like  a proportionate  increase, — but  all  of  them, 
no  doubt,  have  exceeded  their  receipts  of  last  year. 

The  receipts  for  duties  during  the  month  of  February, 
will  probably  reach  five  millions,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  amount  at  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  placed 
his  estimate  of  total  receipts  for  the  whole  year.  The 
receipts  of  the  two  first  months,  January  and  February, 
will  reach  very  near  half  what  lie  estimated  for  the  en- 
tire year.  Only  "let  the  tar  iff  alone"  and  we  will  pay  off 
the  whole  of  the  national  debt  in  Ies3  than  three  years, 
if  nothing  unexpected  should  intervene  to  require  a dif- 
ferent appropriation  of  the  money. 

The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  New  York  du- 
ring the  month  of  February,  was  $6,627,511  The  duty 
collected  from  there  goods  amounted  to  $2,16S,000,  being 
a little  over  thirty  per  cent,  on  their  value. 

Cotton.  The  disposition  of  holders  to  realize  and 
press  sales  at  New  York,  has  induced  them  to  submit 
to  a decline  of  about  one  cent  per  pound,  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Hibernia,  and  the  exports  for  the  month  of 
February,  have  been  18,841  bales.  Imports  11,111  bales. 
Transactions  including  1,900  bales  Upland  and  Florida, 
ordinary  to  middling  at  8a8j  cents;  middling  fair  to  fair 
SlaO;!;  good  fair  9j;  and  4,500  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
ordinary  to  middling  8a8|;  middling  fair  to  fair  9a9j; 
and  good  fair  10 — together  6,400  bales. 

Exports  from  the  United  States, 

bales. 

Since  1st  September  last  445,552- 

Same  time  last  year  1,016,442 

Same  time  year  before  646,160 

Charleston , March  2.  Sales  of  the  week,  6,458  bales 
Upland  at  8a9J. 

Mobile,  Feb.  24.  Sales  of  the  week,  10,000  bales. 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  27.  Sales  from  the  17th  to  the  21st, 
10,200  bales  at  7jal0t;  21st  to  24th,  8,800  bales  atSja 
9|.  Sales  from  the  24th  to  the  27th,  11,200  bales,  at 
about  the  same  rates  or  a shade  below.  Stock  on  hand 
27th  February,  252,118  bales. 

Apalachicola,  Feb.  19.  Sales  of  the  week  764  bales,  at 

T^b 

Illinois. — Slave  properly-  The  supreme  court  of  Illi- 
nois has  decided  that  a slaveholder  has  a perfect  right  to 
pass  through  Illinois  with  his  slaves,  and  that  comity  be- 
tween the  states  would  protect  him  in  regarding  the 
slaves  as  such,  while  within  the  limits  of  that  state. 

Bank  items.  The  Madison  branch  of  the  Stale  Bank 
of  Indiana,  was  robbed  on  the  night  of  the  16th  ult.  of 
$27,370,  mostly  20’s,  50’s,  and  100’s  of  one  branch.  The 
largest  proportion  of  20’s.  A reward  of  $2,000  is  offer- 
ed. One  of  the  robbers  has  been  arrested  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  a part  of  the  money  recovered. 

The  Patchin  Bank  of  Buffalo,  a “free  bank,”  we  pre- 
sume, has  just  gone  into  operation,  and  is  issuing  5’s  and 
10’s.  L.  L>.  Patchin  president,  and  L.  D.  Tiffany  ca- 
shier. 

Relief  Notes,  to  the  amount  of  $94,037,  were  can- 
celled by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1842,  and  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1844. 

Port  of  Boston.  Arrivals  in  February.  260,  of  which 
90  were  foreign  vessels;  clearances,  175,  of  which  75  were 
foreign. 

Cotton  Factory.  A large  one  is  about  (o  be  erect- 
ed at  Camden,  N.  Jersey,  by  a company  with  a capital 
of  $600,000. 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  last  week  at  Baltimore, 
comprised  11,036  barrels  and  850  half  barrels. 

This  week  comprise  10,051  barrels  and  434  half  bar- 
rels. Receipts  price  4 44,  selling  price  4 56  a 4 62. — 
Prices  have  remained  quiet  in  alfdirections. 

Grain.  800  bushels  Illinois  wheat  sold  at  New  York  - 
on  the  5th  at  106;  corn  45,  oats  29. 


Hay.  Among  the  imports  at  Savannah  last  week  we 
notice  120  tons  of  hay  from  Great  Britain.  A queer 
article  this  to  be  received  from  across  the  broad  At- 
lantic. 

New  Iron  Works,  have  been  established  at  Venant- 
dicola,  Pennsylvania.  The  iron  is  said  to  be  equal  if  not 
superior,  to  Juniata.  The  whole  establishment  is  now 
in  order  and  perfection,  and  the  “regulator”  of  the  pow- 
er excites  curiosity.  It  is  a “fly  wheel”  42  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, cast  iron  rim  of  several  tons,  and  turns  with 
fearful  velocity,  making  140  revo'utions  in  a minute,  and 
sufficient  to  perform  a journey  ol  25,000  miles  of  once 
round  the  earth  in  sixteen  days. 

Specie.  Nearly  $100,000  in  specie  were  received  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  20th  ult  from  Port  Gibson,  St.  Lou- 
is, Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  The  total  amount  recei- 
ved in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber last,  up  to  the  21st  ult.,  was  $4,725,000. 

Treasury  Notes.  The  amount  of  outstanding  trea- 
sury notes  on  the  1st  March,  1844,  was,  according  to 
the  register’s  report,  $3,392,849  23. 

Wool  from  the  Lakes.  The  amount  of  this  impor- 
tant item  of  export  is  rapidly  augmenting  from  year  to 
year.  We  have  not  at  hand,  says  the  Toledo  Blade,  the 
means  of  stating  precisely  the  facts  exhibiting  this  aug- 
mentation, but  we  recollect  distinctly  having  seen  offi- 
cial statements  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  which  made 
every  year  exhibit  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent,  on 
the  preceding  year.  The  amount  received  at  Cleveland 
by  the  Ohio  eanal,  was  for 


Pounds. 

1810 

4S.222 

1841 

107,805 

4842 

199,803 

1813 

391,138 

Bagging  and  bale  rote.  In  the  Louisville  Manufac- 
turing company’s  establishment,  there  was  manufactur- 
ed in  1343,  800,000  yards  of  bagging,  besides  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  bale  rope.  In  the  Golding 
factory,  1,200,000  yards.  The  two  establishments  con- 
sume eight  tons  of  hemp  daily'. 

Bishops  of  the  Irish  Establishment.  At  a recent  re- 
peal meeting  at  Tipperary  in  Ireland,  a document  was 
read,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  property  left  by  eleven 
bishops  of  the  Irish  Established  church.  The  aggregate 
is  a million,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pound 
sterling! 

Canadian  “Patriots’’  pardoned.  Despatches  by  the 
Hibernian,  received  by  the  governor  of  Canada,  brought 
the  announcement  of  the  pardon  by  the  British  govern- 
ment of  the  Canadians  at  present  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  would  seem  by  this  that  the  long  talked  of  amnesty  is 
to  be  extended  only  to  Canadians. — Albany  Daily  Ado. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  at  New  York,  129,  of 
which  30  were  under  one  year  of  age,  10  were  colored 
persons,  33  were  foreigners,  and  30  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

At  Philadelphia  109,  of  which  24  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  11  were  persons  of  color,  and  18  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

At  Baltimore  bl,  of  which  16  were  under  one  year,  9 
were  free  colored,  1 slave,  13  died  of  consumption. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  the  week  ending  the  25th 
ult.,  3 white  and  5 colored  adults  and  3 colored  children. 

Divorce  Question.  The  Iowa  legislature  of  the  last 
year  divorced  20  couples,  and  the  legislature  of  this,  by  a 
large  majority,  has  decided  that  it  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  divorce.  Are  they  divorced? 

Election.  An  election  for  a state  senator,  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  took  place  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  26th  ult.  and 
resulted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Slidell,  (loco,)  by  a majority  of 
416.  The  whigs  alledge  that  Mr.  S.  succeeded  by  poll- 
ing seven  or  eight  hundred  of  the  voters  to  whom  Judge 
Elliott  had  illegally  granted  certificates  of  naturalization, 
and  for  which  he  is  impeached,  and  is  to  be  tried. 

Hogs.  It  is  estimated  that  35,000  have  been  slaughter- 
ed at  all  the  points  on  the  Missouri  river  during  the  pre- 
sent season. 

At  Alton,  Illinois,  37,000  hegs  have  been  cut  up  during 
the  winter. 

The  Wabash  Standard  states  the  whole  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  this  winter  in  Lafayette,  at  31, 000 — and 
the  number  packed,  at  38,767. 

Liberality.  A gentleman  in  Massachusetts  has 
pledged  to  the  trustees  of  Amherst  college,  through  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Vail,  five  thousand  dollars,  toward  the  endow- 
ment of  one  of  the  now  existing  professorships  in  that 
college. 

^Locusts.  A flight  of  locusts  passed  over  Bombay  har- 
bor in  November  last,  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
earth,  like  a dense  cloud  floating  in  the  air.  From  the 
space  of  time  the  mass  occupied  in  passing,  it  is  imagined 
they  extended  at  least  ten  miles. 

Michigan,  Assessed  Property.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property  in  Michigan,  according  to  the 
auditor  general’s  report,  is  $27,668,215  41.  The  amount 
of  tax  is  $55,336  43. 

New  York.  Trades  and  professions.  According  to 
a late  Directory,  there  are  in  the  city  of  N.  York  606’ba- 
kers;  174  blacksmiths;  129  booksellers;  1,227  boot  and 
shoemakers;  435  brokers;  2,000  car-men;  243  clergymen; 
46  coffin-warehouses;  810  commission  merchants;  35 


corset  warehouses;  100  dentists;  1,456  dry  good  dealeisJ 
1,994  grocers;  265  hair  dressers;  103  hotels  and  taverns; 
1,218  importers;  35  iron  merchants;  839  lawyers;  314 
milliner  shops;  60  newspapers;  148  nurses;  136  oyster 
saloons;  736  physicians;  992  porter  houses;  780  tailors 
and  clothiers. 

President  Tyler  has  presented  $200  to  the  mother 
of  his  black  servant  who  was  killed  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
cent explosion  on  board  the  Princeton. 

A Philadelphia. — Assessable  properly,  as  valued  by  the 
commissioners,  for  state  and  county  purposes — real  es- 
tate valuation  for  the  whole  city  and  county  is  $98,333,294; 
horses  and  cows,  374,038;  personal,  1,033,582;  furniture, 
1 ,766,994;  carriages,  111,922;  emoluments  of  office,  123, 
107;  moneys  at  interest,  17,385,560,15;  number  of  wat- 
ches, 5,351.  The  aggregate  tax  is  $275,617. 

Roman  Catholic  Bishoprick.  Bulls  from  the  pope  of 
Rome  have  been  received  by  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  erec- 
ting into  an  apostolic  curacy  the  whole  territory  beyond 
the  Rocky-Mountains  lying  north  of  the  California,  and 
appointing  M Francis-Nobert  Blanchet,  Apostolic  Vicar, 
with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  in  partibus  infule- 
lium,  one  of  the  most  ancient  sees  established  in  Asia 
Minor. — Montreal  Herald. 

Trade.  The  Bostonians  furnished  Rochester  with  dry 
goods  to  the  amount  of  rising  $200,000  the  past  year;  be- 
ing an  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  cities  of  over 
100  per  cent,  in  this  business. 

Tobacco.  William  Stuart,  vice  president  of  the  Li- 
verpool American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  address- 
ed a memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  behalf  of  that  body, 
renewing  “the  representation  submitted  by  them  to  the 
consideration  of  her  majesty’s  government  last  year,  cb 
to  the  impolicy  of  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  on  fo- 
reign tobacco,  and  the  benefit  to  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  revenue,  which  would  rise  from  such  a reduction  as 
would  remove  the  temptation  now  held  out  to  the 
smuggler.” 

The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  leading 
men  in  the  tobacco  trade,  have  lately  been  urging  upon 
ministers  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  duty  on  tobac- 
co to  one  shilling.  There  are  enormous  quantities  smug- 
led  into  the  kingdom,  and  sold  at  2s.  9d. — less  than  the 
uly,  which  is  3s.  The  largest  house  in  London  has 
been  implicated  in  a prosecution,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  proved  that  they  received  hogsheads  at  a 
time,  in  the  open  day,  which  was  sold  them  for  less  than 
the  duty.  The  small  smugglers,  fisherman,  sailors,  &c. 
carry  on  a constant  warfare  all  over  the  three  kingdoms 
against  the  custom  house.  Ministers,  it  is  said,  were 
somewhat  struck  with  the  force  of  the  arguments  found- 
ed on  the  effect  of  reductions  of  the  duty  on  coffee.  The 
actual  revenue  at  the6d.  duty  average — foreign  Sd.  Bri- 
tish possessions  4d. — is  ten  times  greater  than  when  the 
duty  was  Is.  7d.  the  pound. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Bangor,  Mainf.  We  learn 
from  the  Bangor  Gazette,  that  the  amount  of  sawed  lum- 
ber and  timber  shipped  from  Bangor  last  year  was: 
Boards,  118,000,000  feet. 

Timber,  6 000  tons. 

A greater  amount  than  has  been  shipped  any  prece- 
ding year,  excepting  the  year  1842,  when  it  was  about 
the  same. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  lumber  last  season  does 
not  probably  fall  short  of  $1,500,000. 

Valentines.  The  New  York  Courier  states,  that 
21,000  Valentines  w ere  received  in  the  post  office  of  that 
city  on  the  14th  inst.,  up  to  8 P.M.  Anticipating  an  ac- 
tive business,  the  postmaster  had  employed  a large  addi- 
tional force  of  carriers.  The  Benedicts  evidently  dont 
intend  to  trust  their  chances  for  happiness  lo  the  prero- 
gative this  year  belonging  to  the  ladies.  Between  the 
two,  it  is  possible  that  the  parsons  may  enjoy  a share  of 
the  general  renewal  of  business — provided  always  that 
Father  Miller  (who,  by  the  way,  has  been  holding  forih  in 
Baltimere,  aided  by  Mr  Hyatns  and  other  ministers  of 
the  faith,)  does  not  prove  too  good  an  arithmetician  fi  r 
them — we  wo’nt  say  prophet,  for  he  disavows  any  preten- 
sion to  that  character,  and  bases  his  piediclions  upon  fi- 
gures altogether.  He  certainly  has  cyphered  out  tho 
end  of  the  world  to  take  place  some  time  this  year,  clear 
ly  to  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind. 

Weather.  The  sleighing  has  been  uninterrupted  at 
Portland  since  the  beginning  of  winter. 

The  heaviest  snow  storm  of  the  season,  with  a stiff 
northeaster,  occurred  on  Tuesday  the  27th  ult.  on  tho 
coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  At  Nantucket  the 
shipping  suffered.  They  had  capital  sleighing  in  Boston 
on  the  28th,  six  inches  of  snow  having  fallen  there.  They 
had  at  N.  York  a slight  fall  of  snow  on  the  28th,  we  had 
mild  pleasant  weather  at  the  time.  The  Pensacola  Gaz.  of 
the  24th  ult.  says:  “While  the  Boston  folks  are  frozen 
up,  even  out  to  sea.  and  the  port  blockaded  by  ice,  w» 
are  luxuriating  in  Indian  summer,  which  has  been  with 
us  since  the  1st  January.” 

The  Lake.  The  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  the  2d  says: — 
“Western  travellers  represent  the  lake  free  from  ice  so 
far  as  the  eye  can  discover  from  the  southern  shore,  and 
others  via  Canada,  say  the  fields  seen  floaiing  in  that 
quarter  are  so  thin  and  riddled  as  to  present  little  or  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  navigation.  Some  sail  vessels 
have  alrtady  been  observed  on  Lake  Michigan.” 

Windows.  A rage  for  big  glass  prevails  in  the  show 
shops.  Henry  Pettis  & Co.  corner  of  Washington  and 
Summer  streets,  Boston,  have  put  up  lights  8 ieet  by  6, 
imported  from  England  at  $300  per  light. 
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ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS.  The  National. 
Intelligencer  of  this  morning,  in  its  leading  editorial,  up- 
wards of  two  columns  in  length,  makes  the  startling  an- 
nouncement, that  our  government,  soon  after  Mr.  Wcb- 
stpr  retired  from  the  cabinet,  did  make  overtures  invit- 
ing an  application  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  that 
government,  which  was  at  first  coolly  received  by  Hous- 
ton— but  that  being  again  approached,  ‘not  to^  say  im- 
portuned” by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  since 
the  meeting  ol  congress,  President  Houston  did  at  length 
consent  to  negotiate  upon  the  subject.  The  terms  of  an 
arrangement  between  the  high  contracting  parties  nre 
already  arranged — and  if  not  already  they  are  to  be 
reduced  forthwith  to  a treaty,  through  the  agency  of 
a special  minister  from  Texas, — Mr.  Henderson.  So 
far  as  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  and  of  Texas 
are  concerned  the  treaty  is  all  but  made.’’ 

Up  to  this  morning  we  believed  the  report  of  a negotia- 
tion having  so  progressed,  to  be  a perfect  humbug, — and 
so  treated  it.  The  fact  is  sprung  upon  the  nation  like 
on  explosion,  far  more  formidable  than  that  of  the 
“Peacemaker” — which  recently  devastated  the  deck  of 
the  Princeton. 

Maryland.  The  state  bonds,  which  had  advanced 
to  81  and  82,  during  the  progress  of  the  late  session,  have 
declined  to  65  a 66.  The  war  between  the  interests  of 
the  two  great  projects,  the  canal  and  the  railroad,  to  the 
west,  is  unhappily  renewed,  and  all  hope  of  either  of 
them  progressing  one  step,  is  utterly  hopeless  whilst  that 
position  is  maintained.  Instead  of  approaching  a com- 
pletion of  those  works  so  as  to  bring  a revenue  from 
them  into  the  treasury,  and  thereby  relieve  ihe  people 
from  taxation, — both  are  brought  to  dead  halt,  just  as 
they  are;  or  what  is  worse,  have  very  possibly  Centered 
into  i lie  unprofitable  contest  of  determining  which  is 
able  first  to  ruin  the  other. 

THE  ANTI-PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  BILL. 
We  gave  in  our  last  a very  short  sketch  of  the 
bill  reported  by  Mr.  McKay,  from  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  re- 
ferred in  the  house  of  representatives. 

1 he  report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  on  Satur- 
day, and  25,000  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  A 
resolution  to  delay  the  printing  until  a counter  re- 
port from  the  minority  of  the  committee,  could  ac- 
company it,  was  laid  upon  the  tabic,  ayes  93,  nays  70. 
Mr.  Moore  proposed  a resolution  that  the  house 
should  on  the  17th  instant,  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Ihe  bill,  and  continue  from  day  to  day  until 
finally  disposed  of.  A motion  to  lay  this  motion  on 
the  table,  was  negatived  by  ayes  and  noes,  yeas,  86, 
nays  90. 

Attention  is  now  universally  directed  towards  con- 
gress, and  conjecture  is  busied  in  ascertaining  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  the  bill  for  abandoning  the 
existing  taritf,  just  as  it  has  fairly  commenced  to  de- 
monstrate its  efficiency  in  restoring  prosperity  to  the 
country,  and  again  placing  us  in  the  condition  from 
which  the  country  is  now  fast  emerging.  Such  a 
proposition  would  have  little  chance  of  success,  but 
from  the  fortuitous  circumstance,  that  the  fate  of  one 
ot  the  great  political  parties  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  aid  which  the  real  advocates  of  the  propos- 
al change,  can  bring  to  their  ranks,  and  which  they 
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openly  avow  a determination  not  to  afford,  unless  the 
friends  of  the  candidate  in  question,  will  aid  them  in 
removing  the  existing  tariff.  Defeat  without  their 
aid,  is  deemed  almost  certain.  With  their  aid,  suc- 
cess is  calculated  upon.  Party  discipline,  party  at- 
tachments, prejudices,  and  aversions,  are  all  brought 
under  requisition.  All  the  impuls-s  of  ambition  for 
place,  power,  and  patronage,  are  set  to  work, — all 
the  apprehensions  of  evil,  which  many  honestly  be- 
lieve would  ensue,  if  the  whigs  were  to  obtain  as- 
cendency, are  awakened.  In  short,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  party,  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
their  hope  of  success  depends  upon  a removal  of  the 
existing  tariff, — and  it  is  a serious  fact,  that  the  fate  of 
the  bill  is  thereby  rendered  uncertain.  The  lead- 
ing journals  of  the  anti-tariff  party,  speak  with  great 
confidence  of  having  so  constructed  their  new  project, 
as  to  insure  a majority  for  it,  not  only  in  the  house, 
but  also  in  the  senate.  The  tariff  papers  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue,  and  loudly 
call  to  the  friends  of  protection,  to  rally  with  all  en- 
ergy and  promptitude  to  the  rescue. 

The  New  York  American  says: — 

The  long  threatened  bill  of  Mr.  McKay, 
abolishing  what  is  valuable  in  the  tariff,  without  dar- 
ing to  carry  out  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  is  made  at 
last;  and  from  the  Tribune  we  copy  a comparafive 
statement  of  what  it  proposes,  and  what  now  exists. 

We  have  no  space  to-day  for  comment,  and  indeed, 
prefer  waiting  for  the  reports  of  the  majority  and  mi 
nority  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  the 
end  that  our  readers  may  see  what  those  have  to  say, 
for  or  against  this  bill,  who  are  officially  charged  with 
its  preparation. 

Mean  time,  this  may  confidently  be  said  of  it — that 
it  is  fraudulent  in  its  character,  if  designed  as  a free 
trade  measure — sneaking  in  its  exceptions  in  behalf 
of  iron  and  sugar — in  the  hope  of  propitiating  Louisi- 
ana and  Pennsylvania  to  Van  Buremsm — and  mis- 
chievous at  once  to  the  revenue,  accumulating  so 
fast  under  the  existing  tariff,  and  injurious  to  manu- 
factures, which  that  tariff  had  so  sensibly  revived 
and  encouraged. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Present  duly.  Proposed. 
Wool,  costing  less  lhan  7c  per  lb  5 per  ct.  15  per  ct 
Do  do  over  7c  per  lb,  3 els  per  lb  and  30  p c,  30  per  ct 
Woollen  Manufactures,  40  per  cent,  30  per  ct 

Carpeting,  Brussels,  &c,  Rugs  50c  per  sq  yd  30  per  ct 
Do  Venetian,  & c.  30c  per  sq  yd  30  per  ct 
Blankets  costing  under  75  cts,  15  per  cent  10  per  ct 
Flannels,  Baizes,  &.c,  14c  per  sq  yd  30  per  ct 

Ready-made  clothing,  50  per  cent,  30  per  ct 

Boots  and  Bootees,  $1,25  per  pair  30  per  cl 

Shoes  & Sip’s,  silk  or  prunella  25c  per  pair  30  per  ct 

Do  do  of  leather,  30c  per  pair  30  per  ct 

Do  children’s  15c  per  pair  30  per  ct 

Cotton  bagging,  4c  per  sq  yd  30  per  ct 

Cotton  goods,  plain,  not  under  6c  per  sq  yd  25  per  ct 
Do  colored  or  printed,  9c  per  sq  yd  25  per  ct 
Silk,  raw,  50c  per  lb,  12^  per  ct 

Do  manufactured,  $2£  per  lb  20  per  ct 

Bolting  cloths,  20  per  cent  15  perct 

Silk  umbrellas,  slippers  &c.  30  per  cent  25  per  ct 

Sewing  silk,  twist,  &c,  $2  per  lb  20  per  ct 

Floss  silk,  25  per  cent  15  per  ct 

Hemp,  manufactured,  4j  to  7c  per  lb  30  per  ct 
Flax  tow,  &c,  $20  per  ton  25  per  ct 

Oil  cloths,  10c  per  yard  30  per  ct 

Iron,  in  bars  and  bolls,  $17  per  ton  $15  per  ton 

Do  if  rolled,  $25  per  ton  $20  per  ton 

Do  for  railroads  (the  same  as  other  iron)  $10  per  ton 
Do  pig,  $9  per  ton  $7  per  ton 

Chains,  chain  cables,  &c,  2[  cts  per  lb  30  per  ct 

Old  or  scrap  iron,  $10  per  ton  $6  per  ton 

Iron  wire,  5 to  11  cts  per  lb  30  per  ct 

Screws,  called  wood,  12  cts  per  lb  30  per  ct 

Steel,  German  cast  orshear,  $1]  per  112  lbs  ) $1,50  per 
Other  steel  2j  “ $ 112  lbs 

Pins,  pack,  solid-headed,  40  cts  per  lb  30  per  ct 

Do  pound  pins,  20  cts  per  lb 

Japanned  ware,  &e,  30  per  ct  25  per  ct 

Cutlery,  plated  and  gilt,  30  per  ct  25  per  ct 

German  silver  ware,  30  per  ct  20  per  ct 

Coal,  $1,75  per  ton  $1  per  ton 

Coke,  5 cts  per  hush  30  per  ct 

Glass  ware,  cut,  25  to  45c  per  lb  30  per  ct 

Do  moulded  or  pressed,  10  to  14c  peolb  30  per  ct 

Do  window,  cylinder,  2 to  6c  per  sq  ft  30  per  et 
Dj  do  CrownT  3£  to  10c  per  sq  ft  30  per  ct 


Do  bottles'and  vials  $1 J to  $3  per  gre  30  per  ct 
Do  polished  plate,  5 to  12c  per  sq  ft  20  per  ct 

Do  do  if  silvered,  20  per  cs.  addit’al  25  per  et 

China,  Porcelain,  stone  and 

Earthen  ware  30  per  cent  20  per  ct 

Leather,  sole  6 cts  per  lb,  upper,  8 25  per  ct 

Hats,  bonnets,  &c,  of  fur,  35  per  cent  30  per  ct 

Do  Panama,  Leghorn  &c,  35  per  cent  .35  per  ct 

India  rubber  goods,  30  per  cent  25  per  ct 

Sugar  raw,  2]  cts  per  lb  2 cts  pr  lb 

Do  cloyed  or  boiled,  4 cts  per  lb  2[  and  3 cts  pr  lb 

Do  refined  and  candies,  6 cts  per  lb  4 cts  pr  lb 

Syrup  ofSugar  2]  cts  per  lb  l]c  per  lb 

Salt,  8c  pr  56  lbs  20  per  ct 

Beef  and  Pork,  2 cts  per  lb  25  per  ct 

Potatoes,  10  cts  per  lb  25  per  ct 

Spit  its  from  grain,  60  to  90c  per  gal  42  to  75  ct* 

Do  brandy,  &c,  60c  to  $1  per  gal  38  to  70  ct* 

Wines  different  sorts  6 to  60c  per  gal  30  per  ct 
Cotton,  raw,  3 cts  per  lb  free 

Paints  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  25  per  cent,  and 
Paper  30  per  cent,  in  place  of  the  discriminating  du- 
ties now  levied.  Cocoa,  Chocolate  and  Camphor  15 
per  cent.  Ginger,  Alum,  Copperas  &c,  20  per  cent. 
Mace,  Nutmegs,  &c.  30.  Olive  Oil,  Oil  from  foreign 
fish,  &c.  30  ppr  cent,  flour  and  fish  25  per  cent. — 
Buttons  of  all  kinds  25  per  cent.  Most  of  these  ar- 
ticles are  charged  with  specific  duties  in  the  tariff, 
but  it  would  greatly  extend  our  table  to  contrast 
them  here. 

“The  Madisonian  of  Saturday  says:  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  reported  their 
new  tariff  bill  yesterday.  We  understand  that  the 
reduction  of  duties  proposed  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
many  of  the  ultra  free  trade  men  from  the  south.  It 
is  certain  the  bill  will  pass  the  house,  and  we  feel 
pretty  well  assured  it  will  pass  the  Senate.  There 
are  several  whigs  in  the  senate  who  are  in  favor  of 
low  duties  on  the  ad  valorem  principle,  which  is  the 
plan  reported.” 

OPERATION  OF  TIIE  TARIFF. 

The  following  statement  made  out  by  the  mer- 
chants and  business  men  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  will 
exhibit  a practical  vino,  and  afford  matter  of  fact  and 
experience  data,  wherefrom  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try may  derive  conclusions  worth  all  the  long  winded 
speeches,  or  half  of  the  volumes  of  reports  with 
which  theorists  and  politicians  inundate  the  country. 
It  is  an  answer  to  all  that  is  published  by  the  pha- 
lanx of  foreign  agents  who  are  tugging  might  and 
main  to  deceive  the  people  of  this  country,  and  in- 
duce them  to  destroy  our  existing  tariff,  which  ope- 
rates to  their  disadvantage,  exactly  in  the  proportion 
in  which  it  operates  to  the  advantage  of  our  people. 
Every  dollar  that  we  save  or  make,  by  virtue  of  Iho 
tariff,  they  lose.  They  fight  manfully  to  preserve 
their  bread  and  butter, — or  rather  to  get  ours, — and 
if  we  tamely  let  them  have  ours, — we  shall  deserve 
to  be  called  by  all  the  names  in  the  calendar  of  fools 
if  not,  “swindlers” — “knaves”  “cheats”  and  other 
respectable  appellatives  which  we  are  becoming  so 
familiar  with  lately  in  the  British  vocabulay  when- 
ever they  can  haul  in  a reference,  to  the  condition 
into  which  the  sample  we  have  experienced  of 
European  “Free  Trade,”  precipitated  this  whole 
country.  Free  Trade  for  all  the  world  in  American 
ports,  exclusion  at  will  or  extortion  of  duties  enor- 
mous without  conscience,  for  what  they  allow  us  to 
enter  in  their  ports,  is  just  as  much  of  that  game  of 
one  sided  “Free  Trade”  as  American  credulity  would 
endure.  We  have  a tariff  now,  and  it  is  hoped  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  experience  a few  more  of  it^ 
wholesome  effects  before  we  are  seduced  to  abandon 
it — so  far  its  operations  have  more  than  justified  the, 
prediction  of  its  warmest  friends,  and  signally  refuted, 
those  of  its  opponents. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  used  against  gassings 
the  tariff  act  now  in  force,  was,  that  the  revenue  de- 
rivable under  it,  would  fall  so  far  short  of  an  ade- 
quate sum  to  meet  the  current  expense*  of  govern- 
ment, that  heavy  loans, ora  direettax,  would  becoma 
indispensable.  Although  the  law  has  not  had  fair  op« 
ration  at  all,  and  been  but  little  over  a year  in  force,, 
all  that  apprehension  is  dissipated  by  aptmljiaots;-^. 
nearly  one  third  of  the  amonut  which  it  was  estimat- 
ed by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, would  be  derived  in  this  whole  current  year, 
has  been  actually  received  in  the  two  first  months  of 
the  year! 
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Whilst  comparing  the  present  prices  of  goods,  with 
prices  under  the  former  tariff,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  money  was  scarce  and  the  rate  of  interest,  high 
at  that  time,  in  comparison  with  the  present.  Of 
course,  goods,  to  all  free  trade  theorists,  ought  to 
have  been  lower  then,  than  now.  Money,  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  was  not  then  to  be  had  at  legal  interest, 
now  the  banks  loan  at  4,  4j  and  5 per  cent,  and  prices 
of  goods  ought  to  be  proportionably  higher  of  course 
as  the  means  of  paying  for  them  is  more  abundant 
and  cheaper. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 

We  present  you  this  morning  a document,  which 
follows,  of  very  high  consequence,  demonstrative  of 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  about  the  oppres- 
sive operation  of  which,  so  much  ignorant  misstate- 
ment, and  so  much  wilful  falsehood  have  been  pour- 
ed into  the  ears  of  the  people. 

This  table  has  been  caiefully  and  laboriously  com- 
piled by  enlightened  merchants  in  this  city,  practical 
men,  and  men  of  integrity,  whose  veracity  no  man 
can  impeach,  and  all  may  implicitly  rely  upon.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  refer,  among  others,  to  Fry  & Co., 
to  Fleming,  James  & Co.,  Kent,  Kendall  & Atwater, 
to  Brooks  & Hudson,  to  Van  Lew  & Smith,  and  to 
Richards  & Gardner. 

This  table  is  so  amply  and  unanswerably  conclusive 
of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  tariff,  and  so  en- 
tirely annihilative  of  all  the  ignorant,  and  theoreti- 
cal, and  in  some  cases  fraudulent  representations  of 
its  opponents,  that  honest  and  patriotic  as  the  mass 
of  the  people  are,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the 
fuels  here  stated  in  every  man’s  reach,  and  to  con- 
vince him  that  they  are  facts,  to  bring  round  all  Vir- 
ginia, visionaries  and  demagogues  excepted,  to  em- 
brace truths  so  clearly  demonstrated,  and  of  such 
patriotic  importance. 

We  therefore  invite  those  who  have  undertaken  or 
may  undertake  to  represent  the  whig  party  on  the 
stump  throughout  Virginia,  to  use  this  magazine  of 
interesting  facts  freely,  assured  that  they  cannot  be 
controverted.  Every  part  of  Virginia  is  alike  inter- 
ested in  them.  Every  quarter  of  the  state  is  equally 
interested  in  supporting  a system  which  lowers  what 
they  have  to  buy,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a steady 
home  market  for  their  agricultural  products. 

IMPORTANT  DOCUMENT. 

A comparative  statement  of  the  wholesale  price 
of  goods  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  carefully  made  up  from  actual  sales  in 
the  year  1841  when  the  tariff,  under  the  compromise 
act,  ranged  at  the  very  lowest  rates  of  duty;  and  in 
1843,  the  first  year  after  the  oppressive  tariff,  as  de- 
magogues called  it,  passed  by  a whig  congress,  went 
in  to  full  operation,  viz: 

LOW  DUTY.  TARIFF. 

Prices  in  1841.  in  1843. 

Sack  salt,  ranged  from  §1  90  a2  25  $1  60  a 1 65 

Amer.  bar  iron  per  ton  85  — aO  — 70  — a75  — 

English  do  do  70 — aO — 57 — a 0 — 

Sweeds  do  do  90  — aO  — 77  — a 0 — 

Tredegar  Rich’d  manuf.  90  — aO  — 81  — a 0 — 

Am.  blis’d  steel  per  ton  115  — aO  — 95  — a 0 — 

Collins’  best  axes  pr  doz  18  — aO  — 14  — aO  — 

Simmons’ do  do  18  — - aO — 13 — aO  — 

Do  2d  quality  14 — aO — 10 — a!2  — 
Castings  hallow  per  lb.  0 04  aO  — 0 3 a 0 03- 

Flat  iron  per  lb.  0 07  aO  — 0 5i  a 0 6| 

Anvil*  do  0 12|a0  16|  0 9“  a 0 14 

Vices  do  0 15  aO  20  0 10  a 0 14 

Scythe  blades  per  doz.  16  — aO  — 14  — aO  — 

Weeding  & Hilling  hoes  3 — a8  — 2 50  a 6 50 

Nails,  Richmond  made  0 05  aO  05i  0 3J  a 0 04 

Carpenter’s  knob  locks  average  full  33|  less  in 
1843. 

Stock  locks  full  20  per  cent.  less. 

Table  knives  and  forks,  and  pocket  do  33i  less. 

Spades  and  shovels  20  per  cent.  less. 

Trace  chains  5 per  cent.  less. 

Cross  cut  and  mill  saws  12i  per  cent.  less. 

Loaf  sugar,  best  double  loaf  per  lb.  15ull. 

Bar  lead  per  lb.  6ia5. 

Wood  screws,  though  prohibited  by  duty,  are  at 
least  20  per  cent,  lower,  and  of  a much  superior 
quality  to  those  formerly  imported. 

Statement  showing  the  relative  prices  of  leading  styles  of 

dry  goods  on  the  1st  Jan.  1841,  and  1st  Jan , 1843. 
Domestic  goods  1st  Jan.  1841.  1st  Jan.  1843. 

Cotton  oznaburgs  per  yd  8 to  10c  6^  to  7^0 

a brown  shirtings  “ 6±  to  8^0  41,  to  6ic 

4-4  “ “ “ 8i  to  lie  Gi  to  Sic 

6-4  “ sheetings  “ 11  to  14ic  8|  to  lO^c 

The  prices  of  bleached  goods  have  changed  in  the 
same  ratio.  Domestic  prints  (staple  styles)  12i  to 
18c — 8i  to  12jc  do.  Cloths  and  cassimeres,  and  sa- 
tinets, reduced  not  less  than  33^  per  cent. 

rhe  effect  of  the  tariff  on  calicoes,  or  prints,  is  pro- 
bably as  great  as  on  any  other  article.  Doling  the 
yeai  lo40,  large  quantities  ol  British  prints  were  im- 
ported, that  cost  irom  22c.  to  28e.  per  yard;  and  in 


1843,  prints  of  as  good  quality  were  produced  in  this 
country  as  low  as  15c.  per  yard,  which  entirely  ex- 
cluded British  prints  from  our  markets. 

The  tariff  has  not  only  had  the  tendency  to  reduce 
domestic  goods,  but  it  may  and  has  reduced  foreign 
goods.  For  example — Irish  linens  were  imported  in 
1841  duty  free;  in  1843  they  paid  a duty  of  25  per 
cent,  and  with  the  duty  added  are  at  least  20  per  ct. 
lower  than  in  1841. 

The  prices  of  silks  have  varied  less  during  that 
time  than  upon  other  goods,  yet  there  was  a consi- 
derable difference  in  1841:  sewing  silk,  &c.  paid  a 
duty  of  32  per  cent.,  and  in  1843  they  pay  a duty  of 
$2  per  pound  or  about  45  per  cent  , and  yet  the  arti- 
cle can  be  bought  considerably  less.  English  and 
French  cloths  and  casimeres  in  1841  paid  a duly  of 
38  per  cent.,  and  in  1843  paid  40  per  cent. — and  these 
goods  are  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  lower  in  1843 
than  in  1841. 

Almost  every  style  of  domestic  and  foreign  dry 
goods,  has  been  affected  in  the  same  ratio  as  those 
here  enumerated,  and  we  are  not  mistaken  in  their 
quotations,  for  they  are  copied  from  our  original  in- 
voices and  inventory  under  the  respective  dates  of 
1841  and.  1843. 

Prices  in  1841.  Prices  in  1843. 

4- 4  fine  br  Waltham  shirt’g  9c  yd.  7jc 

5- 4  “ sheetings  lie  8Jc 

6- 3  “ “ 13c  9ic 

Ilich’d&Pel’g  cot’n  ozna’g  no.  2,  9c  6|  to  7 

“ “ no.  1,10c  7i  to  8 

Mechanic  3-4  bro.  shirting  6j  4'i  to  5 

Matoaca  “ “ 6$  4j  to  2 

F.llrick  “ “ 6j  4\ 

Mechanic  7-8  “ 7g  5; J to  5 

Matoaca  7-8  “ to  7j  do 

Matoaca  4-4  sheet’g about  7j  to  8 6 to  fit 

Brown  Dorchester  jeans  9 6J 

“ Milton  “ 8i  6i 

Dorchester  bedticks  A A 15  about  12 

“ “ A 11|  9 

7- 8  br.  cottons  Lawrence,  H abt  Vs  5J 

4-4  “ “ G “ 8f  5J 

9-8  “ “ A 9i  7 

64  “ “ B 11  9i 

In  bleached  cottons  the  decline  has  been  even 
greater. 

Kentucky  Jeans  declined,  from  1841  to  1843,  from 
25  to  30i  per  foot. 

Sattinets  fully  as  much  generally. 

Flannels  do.  do  do. 

Blankets  do  25  per  cent. 

American  and  British  prints  from  25  to  30  per 
cent. 

Summer  pantaloons  stuffs  and  vestings  do. 

Broadcloths  and  cassimeres  from  20  to  25  per  ct 

Irish  linens  20  per  cent  lower  in  ’43  than  ’41,  and 
pay  a duty  of  25  percent,  in  ’41  this  article  was  du- 
ty free. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  very  first  arti 
cle  named  in  the  list  (salt)  which  has  caused  the  lo 
cofoco  soap  pots  lo  boil  over  at  such  a tremendous 
rate,  at  the  100  per  cent  duty  put  upon  the  poor  man, 
has  been  sold  throughout  the  year  1843,  at  20  to  25 
per  cent  less  than  the  average  of  1841  under  the 
low  duty:  upon  many  other  important  articles,  prices 
have  been  reduced  to  a much  greater  extent,  and 
upon  no  important  article  has  the  price  been  in- 
creased— this  is  the  oppressive,  unjusl,  unw  ge end  un- 
constitutional tax  which  the  Enquirer  and  such  like 
prints,  make  such  a tremen  dous  noise  and  cry  about: 
jet  the  people  look  into  these  things  coolly,  and  de- 
cide for  themselves. 

In  1841  when  prices  ranged  at  the  highest  rates 
we  had  the  old  song  of  hard  times,  which  is  a name 
nearly  worn  out,  ringing  in  our  ears,  all  over  the 
land:  money  was  excessively  scarce,  and  hard  to 
obtain  on  the  very  best  securities,  at  the  highest 
rales  of  duty;  our  state  and  bank  stock  selling  at 
one-half  or  one-third  of  their  true  valne,  domestic 
exchanges  varied  from  3 to  4U  per  cent  below  the 
specie  standard.  What  was  the  fact  in  1843?  money 
was  so  abundant,  particularly  in  the  large  cities  it 
was  difficult  to  invest  at  over  2g  to  4 per  cent  per 
annum,  and  the  exchanges  ranging  from  par  to  6 per 
cent,  and  from  but  one  state  out  of  the  26,  does  it 
range  at  over  3 per  cent.  It  appears  from  a state- 
ment made,  out  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  ^department, 
that  the  importations  of  coin  and  Bullion  into  the 
country  during  the  year  ending  1st  Sept.  1843,  was 
as  follows: 

Bullion  gold  §212,096 

Silver  243,993 

Specie  gold  17,255,190 

Do  silver  6,030,362 


surer’s  report; 

Sept.  ’41  to  Sept.  ’42,  do. 


§4,988,633 

4,087,016 


Total  import  for  two  years,  previous  ) 

to  tariff  of ’42  $ $9’0'5’649 

Against  §23,741,641 

for  one  year  under  the  odious  whig  tariff  of  1842! 

It  appears  from  a statement  from  the  U-  S.  trea- 
sury department  that  the  importation  of  coin  and 
bullion  into  this  country  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  September  last  was  as  follows: 

Bullion,  gold,  §212  096;  silver  §243,993;  specie — 
gold  §17,255,190,  silver  §6,030,362— total  §23,741,- 
631. 

The  ex  portation  of  coin  and  bullion  from  the  U. 
S.  during  the  same  period  was  as  follows: 

Bullion;  gold  §450,  silver,  none — specie,  gold 
$504,666,  silver,  §2,613,208— total  §3,118,399. 

The  average  importations  for  ten  years  to  the 
30th  September,  1842,  were  less  than  ten  millions 
annually.  In  1834  they  amounted  to  §17,911,632, 
and  in  1838  to  §17,747,116.  From  that  time  they 
have  varied  from  five  to  eight  millions  annually, be- 
ing in  1842  §4,087,016,  and  1841,  §4, OSS, 633. 
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Total  import  for  one  year 


The  largest  import  perhaps  ever  made  _ 
in  one  year.  The  import  from  Sept. 
1840  to  Sept.  1841,  agreeably  to  trea- 


§23,741,641 


The  packet  ship  Liverpool,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  8th,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  6th  of 
February. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  have  been  terrible  gales  off  the  coast  of 
England,  and  a number  of  sad  disasters  are  recorded. 
The  Zeener,  a Dutch  government  frigate.  Captain 
Abrahams,  was  lost  on  a shoal  in  the  North  Sea. — 
The  loss  was  between  .£30,000  and  £40,000,  fully 
insured  in  London. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  a renewed  and  still  more 
emphatic  declaration  than  before,  of  the  intention  of 
the  government  not  to  alter  the  corn  laws. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  6th  the  marquis  of 
Normanby  gave  notice  that  he  should  forward  a mo- 
tion on  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  pending  trials 
should  be  terminated. 

Right  of  Search.  In  reply  to  inquiries  from 
Lord  Brougham,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  stated 
that  France  had  proposed  alterations  in  the  treaty 
with  England  concerning  the  right  of  search  and  that 
he  could  not  say  what  would  be  the  result.  He 
trusted  no  effort  would  be  spared  to  destroy  the  slave 
trade,  but  that  the  first  object  of  Great  Britain  must 
now  be  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  They  must  not  risk  that  first  and  great- 
est blessing  for  the  sake  of  any  work  of  supereroga- 
tion or  humanity.  To  do  so  would  be  the  most  pre- 
posterous attempt  any  great  nation  could  engage  in. 

The  Oregon  and  Slavery  questions  were  in- 
troduced in  the  commons  on  the  5th,  as  will  be  seen 
by  these  quotations: 

“In  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  relative  to  the 
instructions  given  to  our  slave  cruisers  to  search  sus- 
pected American  slavers,  ar.d  also  with  reference  to 
the  intentions  of  the  American  government  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Oregon  territory — 

Sir  R.  Peel  expressed  his  desire  that  intimation  of 
such  questions  should  be  given' to  him  previously  to 
their  being  put  to  him.  Pie  should  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  slave  instructions  to-morrow; 
with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  gallant  commo- 
dore’s question,  he  knew  nothing  more  of  it  than 
what  could  be  gathered  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
information. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  Lord  John  Russell — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  the  British  government 
had  originated  a communication  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  the 
extreme  advantage  which  would  result  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Oregon  territory  question  in  an  ami- 
cable manner,  and  had  received  a reply  which  did 
justify  the  hope  that  before  this  time  some  progress 
would  have  been  made.  A minister  had,  however, 
gone  to  Washington  with  full  instructions  on  the 
subject,  and  he  trusted  that  the  negotiation  would  be 
brought  to  a speedy  and  satisfactory  termination. 
(Hear.) 

Mr.  Hume  followed  up  the  matter  with  another 
question. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  in  his  opinion,  the  wisest  course 
to  pursue  in  a matter  of  such  importance  was  to  give 
previous  intimation  to  her  majesty’s  government  of 
the  inte  nlion  to  put  such  questions.” 

The  Q ueen  is  to  visit  Berlin  and  Dresden  this  spring. 

, Mr.  Everett,  the  American  Minister,  has  been  on 
b visit  to  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith— ot  all  persons  in 
the  world.  No  repudiation  on  either  side. 

[ Com.  Jour. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Liver- 
pool have  petitioned  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  repeal  the 
present  high  rate  of  duty  on  tobacco,  and  substitute 
a shilling  rale. 
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Lord  Morpeth  is  to  be  returned  to  parliament,  and 
Captain  Howard,  his  brother,  the  preseut  member 
for  Morpeth,  will  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundred, 

IRELAND. 

The  Slnle  Trials  were  proceeding.  Mr.  O’Connell 
began  his  speech  in  defence  on  Monday,  the  5th:  the 
Liverpool  Times  of  the  6th,  in  a postscript,  brings 
the  opening  part  of  it,  a column  long,  stating  that  he 
was  still  speaking  when  the  reporter  left.  The 
greatest  excitement  prevailed;  the  room  was  most 
densely  crowded,  and  Mr.  O’Connell  promised  to 
make  his  speech  as  brief  as  possible.  He  avowed 
himself  a repealer,  denounced  the  union,  and  alluded 
most  skilfully,  though  in  a very  slight  and  guarded 
manner,  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  jury, 
the  conduct  of  the  attorney  general,  and  all  the  other 
trifling  circumstances  attending  the  trial  which  could 
bear  in  his  favor. 

It  was  generally  stated  that  the  counsel  and  agents 
for  the  traversers  had  determined  not  to  examine  a 
single  one  of  the  many  witnesses  now  in  town,  sum- 
moned up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  includ- 
ing Roman  Catholic  bishops,  members  of  parliament, 
and  ex-magistrates.  The  cause  assigned  for  this  ar- 
rangement was,  that  the  cause  of  the  defendants  was 
already  so  triumphant  a one,  that  defensive  evidence 
had  become  wholly  unnecessary. 

MR.  SHIEL’S  SPEECH. 

Extracts  lrom  the  closing  part  of  Mr.  Shiel’s 
speech  as  counsel  for  John  O’Connell,  Esq.,  January 
27lh,  1844,  (from  the  Dublin  Freeman’s  Journal.) 

* # * * * * 

“You  may  have  heard  many  references  made  to 
the  year  1798,  and  several  stanzas  of  a long  poem 
have  been  read  to  you,  in  order  to  fasten  them  on 
Mr.  O’Connell.  It  was  in  1798  that  the  celebrated 
man  was  called  to  the  bar,  who  was  destined  to  play 
a part  so  conspicuous  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth — in  the  full  blush  of 
life — the  blood  bounded  in  his  veins,  and  in  a frame 
full  of  vigor  was  embodied  an  equally  elastic  and  ath- 
letic mind.  He  was  in  that  season  of  life  when  men 
are  most  disposed  to  high  and  daring  adventure.  He 
had  come  from  those  rocks  and  mountains  of  which 
a description  so  striking  has  appeared  in  the  reports 
of  the  speeches  which  have  been  read  to  you.  He 
had  listened,  as  he  says,  to  the  great  Atlantic,  whose 
surge  rolls  unbroken  from  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
He  carried  enthusiasm  to  romance:  and  of  the  im- 
pressions which  great  events  are  calculated  to  make 
upon  minds  like  his,  he  was  peculiarly  susceptible. 
He  was  unwedded.  He  had  given  no  hostages  to  the 
state.  The  conservative  affections  had  not  tied  their 
ligaments,  tender  but  indissoluble,  about  his  heart. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  enterprise  on  foot;  guilty, 
and  deeply  guilty  indeed,  but  not  wholly  hopeless. — 
The  peaks  that  overhung  the  Bay  of  Bantry  were  vi- 
sible from  lveragh. 

What  part  was  taken  in  that  dark  adventure  by 
this  conspirator  of  sixty-nine?  Curran  was  suspect- 
ad — Grattan  was  suspected — both  were  designated 
as  traitors  unimpeached;  but  on  the  name  of  Daniel 
O’Connell  a conjecture  never  lighted.  And  can  you 
bring  yourselves  to  believe  that  the  man  who  turned 
with  abhorrence  from  the  conjuration  of  1798,  would 
now,  in  an  old  age,  which  he  himself  has  called  not 
premature,  engage  in  an  insane  undertaking,  in  which 
his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  are  dearer 
to  him  than  himse'lf,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
be  sacrificed?  Can  you  bring  yourselves  to  believe 
that  he  would  blast  all  the  laurels,  which  it  is  his 
boast  that  he  has  won  without  the  effusion  of  a sin- 
gle drop  of  blood — that  he  would  drench  the  land  of 
his  birth,  of  his  affections,  and  of  his  redemption  in  a 
deluge  of  profitless  blood,  and  that  he  would  lay 
prostrate  that  great  moral  monument,  which  he  has 
raised  so  high  that  it  is  visible  from  the  remotest  re- 
gion of  the  world?  What  he  was  in  1798,  he  is  in 
1844.  Do  you  believe  that  the  man  who  aimed  at  a 
revolution  would  repudiate  French  assistance,  and 
denounce  the  present  dynasty  of  France?  Do  you 
think  that  the  man  who  aimed  at  revolution,  would 
hold  lorih  to  the  detestation  of  the  world  the  infa- 
mous slavery  by  which  the  great  transatlantic  republic, 
to  her  everlasting  shame  permits  herself  to  be  de- 
graded? or,  to  come  nearer  home,  do  you  think  that 
the  man  who  aimed  at  revolution  would  have  indig- 
nantly repudiated  the  proffered  junction  with  the 
English  chartists?  Had  a combination  been  effected 
between  the  chartists  and  the  repealers,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  formidable. 

****** 

Mr.  Shi  el  concluded  as  follows:  You  may  deprive 
him  of  liberty— you  may  shut  him  out  from  the 
face  of  nature — you  may  inter  him  in  a dungeon,  to 
which  a ray  of  the  sun  never  yet  descended;  but  you 
never  will  take  away  (rom  him  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  a good  and  noble  action,  and  of  being 
ntitled  to  kneel  down  every  night  he  sleeps,  and  to 


address  to  his  Creator  the  divinest  portion  of  our  Re- 
deemer’s prayer.  The  man  to  whom  that  letter  was 
addressed,  and  the  son  of  the  man  to  whom  that  letter 
was  addessed,  are  not  guilty  of  the  sanguinary  intents 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  of  this  they 
put  themselves  upon  their  country.  Rescue  that 
phrase  from  its  technicalities — let  it  no  longer  be  a 
fictitious  one;  if  we  have  lost  our  representation  in 
the  parliament,  let  us  behold  it  in  the  jury  box;  and 
that  you  participate  in  the  feelings  of  millions  of 
your  countrymen,  let  your  verdict  afford  a proof. 
But  it  is  not  to  Ireland  that  the  aching  solicitude 
with  which  the  result  of  this  trial  is  intently  watch- 
ed, will  be  confined.  There  is  not  a great  city  in 
Europe  in  which,  upon  the  day  when  the  great  in- 
telligence shall  be  expected  to  arrive,  men  will  not 
slop  each  other  in  the  public  way,  and  inquire  whe- 
ther twelve  men  upon  their  oaths  have  doomed  to  in- 
carceration the  man  who  gave  liberty  to  Ireland? 
Whatever  may  be  your  adjudication,  he  is  prepared  to 
meet  it.  He  knows  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  him,  and  that  posterity — whether  in  a gaol  or 
out  of  it — will  look  back  to  him  with  admiration;  he 
is  almost  indifferent  to  what  may  befal  him,  and  is 
far  more  solicitous  for  others  at  this  moment,  than 
for  himself.  But  I — at  the  commencement  of  what  I 
have  said  to  you — I told  you  that  I was  not  unmoved, 
and  that  many  incidents  of  my  political  life,  the 
strange  alternations  of  fortune  through  which  I have 
passed,  came  back  upon  me.  But  now,  the  bare 
possibility  at  which  I have  glanced,  has,  I acknow- 
ledge, almost  unmanned  me.  Shall  I,  who  stretch 
out  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  son,  the  hand  whose  fet- 
ters the  father  had  struck  off-,  live  to  cast  my  eyes 
upon  that  domicile  of  sorrow',  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
great  metropolis,  and  say, — “ ’Tis  there  they  have 
immured  the  Liberator  of  Ireland  with  his  fondest 
and  best  beloved  child?”  No!  itshall  never  be.  You 
will  not  consign  him  to  the  spot  to  which  the  attor- 
ney general  invites  you  to  surrender  him.  No. — 
When  the  spring  shall  have  come  again,  and  the  win- 
ter shall  have  passed — when  the  spring  shall  have 
come  again,  it  is  not  through  the  windows  of  a pri- 
son-house that  the  father  of  such  a son,  and  the  son 
of  such  a father  shall  look  upon  those  green  hills  on 
which  the  eyes  of  many  a captive  have  gazed  so  wist- 
fully in  vain;  but  in  their  own  mountain  home  again, 
they  shall  listen  to  the  murmurs  of  the  great  Atlantic, 
they  shall  go  forth  and  inhale  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  air  together;  “they  shall  be  free  of  mountain 
solitudes;”  they  will  be  encompassed  with  the  lofti- 
est images  of  liberty  upon  every  side;  and  if  time 
shall  have  stolen  its  suppleness  from  the  father’s 
knee,  or  impaired  the  firmness  of  his  tread,  he  shall 
lean  on  the  child  of  her  that  watches  over  him  from 
Heaven  and  shall  look  out  from  some  high  place  far 
and  wide  into  the  island,  whose  greatness  and  glo- 
ry shall  be  forever  associated  with  his  name.  In 
your  love  of  justice — in  your  love  of  Ireland — in  your 
love  of  honesty  and  fair  play — I place  my  confidence. 

I ask  you  for  an  acquittal,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
your  country,  but  for  your  own.  Upon  the  day 
when  this  trial  shall  have  been  brought  to  a termina- 
tion, when,  amidst  the  hush  of  public  expectancy, 
in  answer  to  the  solemn  interrogatory  which  shall  be 
put  to  you  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  you  shall  an- 
swer “not  guilty,”  with  what  transport  will  that 
glorious  negative  be  welcomed?  How  will  you  be 
blest,  adored,  worshipped;  and  when  retiring  from 
this  scene  of  excitement  and  of  passion,  you  shall  re- 
turn to  your  own  tranquil  homes,  how  pleasurably 
will  you  look  upon  your  children,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  will  have  left  them  a patrimony  of 
peace,  by  impressing  upon  the  British  cabinet  that 
some  other  measure  besides  a state  prosecution  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  pacification  of  your  country. 

FRANCE. 

In  Paris  there  is  considerable  excitement  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resignation  of  M.  Salvandy,  ambas- 
sador at  Turin,  which  grew  out  of  his  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  M.  Guizot  and  others  to  arrange  the  diffi- 
culty, and  induce  the  ex-ambassador  to  withdraw  his 
resignation,  but  without  effect.  Count  Mortier  has 
been  appointed  his  successor. 

YUCATAN. 

Port  of  Campeachy.  The  governor  of  Yucatan 
has  published  a decree,  establishing  an  entrepot  for 
imported  goods  at  Campeachy.  The  following  are  its 
provisions: — 

Article  1st.  A mercantile  depot  is  to  be  establish- 
ed in  the  port  of  Campeachy,  where  all  goods  may 
be  stored  for  one  year,  without  being  liable  to  duty, 
on  paying  two  per  cent,  for  storage,  which  two  per 
cent,  is  payable  within  thirty  days  after  the  goods 
are  entered. 

2d.  Goods  or  merchandize  taken  from  the  depot 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  for  exportation,  are  not 
subject  to  either  state  or  municipal  duty. 

3d.  Goods  ot  merchandize  taken  from  the  depots 


for  the  state  market,  on  which  have  remained  a 
a whole  year  in  the  depot,  will  pay  both  state  and  mu- 
cipal  duty. 

4th.  Provisions,  pitch,  and  inflammable  stuffs, 
empty  vessels  of  every  description,  and  naval  stores, 
are  prohibited  Horn  being  stored  in  the  depot. 

5th.  The  government  of  the  depot  will  be  admin- 
istered by  officers  appointed  by  the  state. 

LATER.  The  packet  ship  Siddons  has  reached 
New  York  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  lllh  ultimo. 
Notice  of  the  markets,  Sc c.  will  be  found  under  the 
business  head,  on  our  last  page.  Nothing  of  materi- 
al importance  had  occurred  in  the  political  world. 
Several  gales  had  been  experienced  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Immense  quantities  of  snow  had  fallen  over 
France.  New  insurrections  and  arrests  in  Spain. 
India  remained  “tranquil!!”  wherever  under  the  Bri- 
tish authority,  and  in  perfect  commotion  elsewhere; 
trade  there  was  dull.  Nothing  new  in  China  since 
the  late  fire,  from  which  dates  are  to  the  1st  Decem- 
ber except  that  some  Americans  had  presumed  be- 
yond the  demarkation  for  outer  barbarians,  which  It 
seems  the  British  plenipotentiary  took  care  to  declare 
to  the  Chinese  commissioner,  that  he  “by  no  means 
countenanced.”  Orders  were  given  to  have  the  fo- 
reigners arrested  and  sent  to  Hong  Kong. 

The  absorbing  topic  of  interest  remains  to  be  the 
state  trials.  On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  ult.  the  court 
was  occupied  in  the  closing  of  the  defence  and  in  the 
opening  of  the  solicitor  general,  who  concluded 
on  the  9th,  and  the  chief  justice  then  proceeded  to 
charge  the  jury,  which  he  was  occupied  in  when 
the  last  accounts  left  there.  So  far,  he  had  gone  de- 
cidedly against  the  traversers  and  for  the  prosecutions . 


FOITMTiLIK'  OF  HYDROGEN  GAS. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  is 
indebted  to  Lieut.  Marcy,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  for  the 
following  account  of  a natural  curriosity  in  the  west- 
ern country: 

“I  have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  a place  a 
distance  from  here,  where  a discovery  has  recently 
been  made  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  curious. 
A farmer,  about  six  miles  from  here,  was  boriug  for 
water,  and  had  penetrated  the  earth  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet,  when,  upon  drawing  out  his  auger,  he 
heard  a deep  gurgling  noise  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
he  had  made,  and  immediately  a column  of  gas  burst 
from  it  with  the  most  terrific  violence,  rising  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet,  carrying  with  it  stones  and 
pieces  of  clay  the  size  of  pigeon’s  egg,  and  attended 
with  a noise  very  similar  to  that  of  letting  off'  steam 
from  a large  steamboat.  This  continued,  with  una- 
bated violence,  for  thirty-six  hours,  when  it  mode- 
rated a little,  and  a pipe  was  inserted  in  the  hole  with 
a stop-cock.  The  proprietor  has  attached  to  this 
smaller  pipes,  which  convey  the  gas  into  his  house, 
and  light  it  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  imaginable. 
It  appears  to  be  hydrogen  gas,  almost  pure;  it  burns 
with  a lambent  blue  flame,  without  odor,  extinguish- 
es flame  when  immersed  in  it,  and  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  hydrogen,  according  to  ail  the  tests  that  it 
was  in  my  power  to  apply  at  the  time. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York,  to  be  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  place  of 
Judge  Thompson,  deceased. 

By  and  icilh  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  secretary 
of  the  navy,  vice  Gilmer,  deceased. 

Collectors,  &c.  James  W.  Roach,  collector  of 
the  customs  for  the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  re- 
venue for  the  port  of  St.  Mary’s,  Maryland,  vice 
Wm.  Coad,  removed. 

Thomas  W.  Hay,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  port  of  Nottingham,  Maryland,  vice 
Dennis  M.  Williams,  deceased. 

T2SS  ARMY. 

General  Orders. 

War  department , March  5th  1844. 
Paragraph  984,  LXXVI1,  “general  regulations  for 
the  army,”  and  the  regulations  of  November  21, 1842, 
and  of  February  17,  1844,  relative  to  allowances  for 
transportation,  are  hereby  rescinded  and  supplied  by 
the  following  general  regulations: 

1.  Officers  who  travel  under  written  and  special 
orders  from  their  proper  superiors,  without  troops  or 
military  stores,  beyond  the  range  of  their  local  duties 
not  less  that  ten  miles,  shall  be  allowed  seven  cents 
per  mile  if  on  court  martial  service,  and  ten  cents  if 
on  any  other  duty;  or  if  they  prefer  it,  the  actual 
cost  of  their  transportation  for  the  whole  journey, 
provided  they  shall  have  travelled  by  the  shortest 
mail  route,  and  in  the  accustomed,  or  other  reasena- 
ble  maDner. 
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2.  Officers  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
be  allowed  mileage  by  any  other  than  the  shortest 
mail  route.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  travel 
by  any  other  route  in  the  execution  of  orders  they 
shall  be  allowed  either  the  actual  expenses  of  their 
transportation,  or  mileage  by  the  shortest  mail  route 
at  their  option. 

3.  No  officer  shall  be  allowed  transportation  for  a 
servant,  unless  the  services  of  one  are  actually  ne- 
cessary by  reason  of  wounds  or  disability;  and  should 
said  necessity  exist,  he  will  be  allowed  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  servant’s  transportation,  or  six  cents 
a mile  at  his  option. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  details  for  court  martial  ser- 
vice should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  made  from  the 
officers  serving  at  posts  and  stations  nearest  to  the 
point  at  which  the  court  is  to  be  held. 

5.  The  travelling  allowances  to  officers  who  may 
travel  without  special  instructions  from  the  supe- 
riors, but  upon  duly  which  conveys  the  general  au- 
thority or  imposes  the  necessity  to  travel,  shall  sole- 
ly be  the  actual  expenses  of  transportation  and  por- 
terage and  no  more. 

6.  Superior  or  commanding  officers  will  forward 
to  the  adjutant  general’s  office  copies  of  all  orders 
issued  by  their  subordinates  involving  the  expense  of 
transportation,  and  endorse  thereon  the  reason  u hich 
rendered  the  issuing  of  such  orders  necessary.  Such 
orders  shall  always  define  the  extent  of  the  journey 
directed  to  be  performed. 

WM.  WILKINS,  secretary  of  war. 

The  foregoing  revised  regulations  are  published 
for  the  government  of  the  army. 

By  order  R.  JONES,  adj't  gen. 

Ad.fl  General's  office,  Washington,  March  7 , 1844. 

The  Light  Dragoons.  The  company  of  United 
States  flying  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Ringold,  marched  from  fort  McHenry  to  Washing- 
ton to  attend  the  late  funeral  ceremony  there.  On 
Monday  the  company  manoeuvred  in  front  of  the 
capitol,  and  attracted  much  attention.  The  windows 
of  the  capitol  suffered  from  the  concussion  of  their 
discharges.  Those  of  the  senate  chamber  were  so 
shattered,  that  that  body  were  obliged  to  adjourn, 
the  wind  making  the  apartment  too  uncomfortable. 

THE  KAVY. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

Naval. — The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamship,  left  the 
Potomac  on  the  12th  inst,  for  Philadelphia.  Capt. 
Stockton,  thought  yet  indisposed  from  the  effect  of 
the  recent  accident,  took  command  of  her. 

The  Vincennes,  U.  S.  ship,  captain  Buchanan,  left 
the  Island  of  Sacrilicios  near  Vera  Cruz,  on  the 
20th  ult.  and  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  1st  inst. 
having  on  board  lieut.  F.  S.  Barry,  U.  S.  N.,  bearer 
of  despatches  from  commodore  Dallas  and  our  min- 
ister at  Mexico.  Gen.  Thompson  had  been  expec- 
ted to  return  to  the  United  States  m the  Vincennes, 
but  his  official  duties  may  detain  him  some  months 
longer  in  Mexico.  Mr  Bankhead,  the  British  minis- 
ter to  Mexico  had  not  arrived. 

The  Lawrence,  U.  S.  brig,  commander  Gardner  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  on  the  9th  five  days  from  Savannah. 

The  Col.  Harney,  U.  S.  steamer,  lieut.  Banlwell, 
reached  Norfolk  on  the  11th  with  a detatchment  of 
U.  S.  seamen  from  Charleston. 

The  Cohimbus,  U.  S.  ship  of  line,  commodore  Tur- 
ner, reached  Rio  de  Janerio  on  the  19th  January, 
from  Montevideo,  to  relieve  the  Columbia,  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Flint,  U.  S.  schooner,  J.  A.  Davis  com.  sailed 
from  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  29th  ult.  on  a cruise. 

refqht  of  the  court  of  m- 

QUIRY. 

INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  CAPT.  STOCKTON,  &C. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  naval  court  of  inquiry,  convened  by  order  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  by  a precept  under  his 
hand  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of  March  instant,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Robert  F.  Stockton  and  officers  in  relation  to  the 
experiments  and  proofs  which  preceded  the  con- 
struction, and  the  proof  and  subsequent  explosion, 
of  one  of  the  great  guns  of  the  Princeton,  occa- 
sioning the  awful  and  distressing  catastrophe  which 
has  recently  occurred  on  board  the  said  ship,  and  to 
report  the  opinion  of  said  court  on  the  matters  thus 
referred  to  it,  respectfully  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  navy  the 
evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  it  in  relation  to 
the  premises. 

In  further  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  it, 
the  court  further  respectfully  report: 

That,  in  pursuing  the  investigation  with  which  it 
has  been  charged,  the  court  was  limited  to  the  facts 
and  circumstances  immediately  connected  with  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  Princeton,  anterior  to  and 
immediately  attending  the  explosion  of  one  of  the 


large  guns  on  board  that  vessel  on  the  28th  Februa- 
ry last.  The  investigation  has  satisfied  the  court — 

1.  That,  in  the  year  1839,  Captain  Stockton  being 
in  England,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  extra- 
ordinary and  important  improvements  which  had  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  large 
masses  of  wrought  iron  as  a substitute  for  cast  iron, 
for  objects  which  required  a combination  of  strength 
and  adheviseness  of  toughness.  Large  shafts  for 
steam  engines  had  been  thus  fabricated,  which  ex- 
perience had  demonstrated  to  be  superior  in  those 
qualities  which  were  desirable  to  the  same  articles 
manufactured  cast  iron. 

These  circumstances  appear  to  have  led  Captain 
Stockton  to  consider  the  question  how  far  the  same 
material  might  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
cannon  of  a large  caliber.  He  appears  to  have  been 
animated  by  motives  the  most  patriotic,  stimulated 
by  the  laudable  desire  of  being  himself  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  of 
elevating  that  branch  of  the  service  with  which  he 
was  personally  connected.  To  what  extent  his  in- 
quiries were  carried,  the  court  has  not  been  advised; 
but  it  is  in  evidence  that  he  did  advise  and  consult 
with  three  gentlemen,  possessing,  from  their  scien- 
tific acquirements  and  practical  experience  on  such 
subjects — very  superior  qualifications  in  questions 
of  this  character,  and  whose  opinions  were  entitled 
to  high  respect.  Mr.  William  Young,  Cap.  Erics- 
son, and  Francis  B.  Ogden,  Esquires,  are  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  allusion  is  made.  After  much  de- 
liberation and  several  consultations,  with  calcula- 
tions furnished  from  the  same  quarter,  Captain 
Stockton  determined  upon  the  construction  of  a gun 
of  the  proposed  dimensions,  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  opinions  of  scientific  men  by  the  results  of 
experience.  A cannon  was  accordingly  made  at 
the  Mersey  works,  of  Yorkshire  iron,  which  being 
approved  of,  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Ha- 
ving been  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  this 
gun  was  carried  to  Sandy  Hook  and  subjected  to 
what  was  deemed  the  proper  test.  After  the  first 
firing,  preparations  were  made  to  mount  the  gun. 
— In  doing  this  a crack  was  perceived  opposite 
the  chamber  which  induced  Captain  Stockton  to 
have  breech  strengthened  by  putting  bands  around 
it.  These  bands  are  represented  as  being  three  and 
a half  inches  in  thickness.  With  this  additional 
strength  given  to  the  defective  part  of  the  gun,  the 
experiments  were  renewed,  and  the  result  was  a de- 
cided conviction  upon  the  minds  of  all  connected 
with  them  that  in  general  the  anticipations  of  Cap- 
tain Stockton  were  perfectly  realized;  and,  second- 
ly, that  if  a gun  of  this  construction  should  yield  to 
the  force  of  the  trial,  it  would  be  by  a simple  open- 
ing, and  not,  as  in  cast  iron,  a violent  disruption  and 
scattering  of  the  fragments. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  was  such  as  to 
decide  Captain  Stockton  forthwith  to  direct  the  con- 
struction of  another  gun  of  a similar  character,  to 
he  made  of  American  iron,  which  is  usually  regard- 
ed as  superior  in  strength  and  tenacity  to  the  Eng- 
lish iron.  This  second  gun  (the  same  which  explod- 
ed on  board  the  Princeton)  was  constructed  with  a 
chamber  similar  to  that  of  the  first  gun,  with  an  ad- 
ditional thickness  of  twelve  inches  at  the  breech — a 
difference,  even  if  the  metal  were  only  of  equal 
goodness,  far  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  bands  by  which  the  first  had  been  fortified. 

Application  was  made  to  Col.  Bomford,  of  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  army,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  has  been  professionally  occupied  in  experi- 
menting upon  guns  of  a large  caliber,  and  his  opin- 
ion requested  as  to  the  proper  proof  to  which  such 
a gun  ought  to  be  subjected.  The  proof  suggested 
by  Col.  Bomford  as  a suitable  one  will  be  found  in 
his  letter  of  November  25,  1840,  appended  to  the 
record.  The  new  gun  constructed  by  order  of  Capt. 
Stockton  exceeded  in  dimension  and  weight,  conse- 
quently should  also  have  surpassed  in  strength,  that 
contemplated  by  Col.  Bomford,  they  being  of  the 
same  caliber,  and  the  proof  to  which  this  cannon 
was  subjected  was  much  more  severe  than  what  was 
proposed  as  sufficient  by  that  experienced  officer. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  thus  briefly  ad- 
verted to,  but  minutely  detailed  in  the  evidence 
which  is  spread  upon  the  record,  the  court  entertains 
a distinct  and  confident  opinion  that,  in  originally- 
forming  the  plan  for  the  construction  of  large  guns, 
Captain  Stockton  proceeded  on  well-established 
practical  facts;  that,  in  coming  to  a decision  upon 
the  feasibility  of  the  contemplated  project,  he  did 
not  rely  upon  his  own  theoretical  opinions,  but  re- 
sorted to  men  of  science  and  practical  skill  for  ad- 
vice, and  that  he  was  fully  sustained  by  their  judg- 
ment in  every  particular;  that  a series  of  experi- 
ments and  trials  with  the  two  guns  fully  sustained 
the  deductions  of  the  gentlemen  whose  advice  was 
sought,  and  justified  the  most  assured  confidence  in 
the  durability  and  efficiency  of  the  gun. 


In  regard  to  the  mode  of  loading  and  firing  on  eve- 
ry occasion,  and  emphatically  that  which  was  follow- 
ed by  the  explosion,  it  is  established  by  the  fullest 
proof,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that 
every  care  and  attention  whiclf  prudence  and  pro- 
fessional capacity  could  dictate  was  observed.  No 
shadow  of  censure  in  this  respect  can  be  attached  to 
any  officer  or  any  of  the  crew  of  the  Princeton. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  Princeton,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  deplorable  catastrophe  which  occurred 
on  the  28th  February  last,  the  court  feels  itself 
bound  to  express  its  opinion  that  in  all  respects  they 
were  such  as  were  to  be  expected  from  its  gallant 
and  well  trained  officers,  sustaining  their  own  per- 
sonal character  and  that  of  the  service,  marked  with 
the  most  perfect  order,  subordination,  and  steadiness. 

In  conclusion,  the  court  is  also  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  not  only  was  every  precaution  taken  which 
skill,  regulated  by  prudence  and  animated  by  the 
loftiest  motives,  couid  devise,  to  guard  against  acci- 
dent, but  that  Capt.  Stockton,  Lieut.  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
King,  the  gunner,  who  had  attended  to  and  directed 
all  the  experiments  and  trials  of  these  guns,  exhi- 
bited only  a due  confidence  in  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  placing  themselves  on  every  occasion,  and 
particularly  on  that  of  the  explosion,  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  gun,  and  in  a position  apparently  not 
only  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  but  that  which 
might  rationally  have  been  deemed  the  only  perilous 
situation  on  board  the  vessel. 

The  court,  having  thus  completed  its  business,  ad- 
journed sine  die.  W.  C.  BOLTON,  President. 

Richard  S.  Coxe,  Judge  Advocate. 

“THE  PEACE  BSAICER.w 

A fragment  of  the  gun  which  exploded  on  board 
the  Princeton,  it  appears  has  been  sent  on  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  subjected  to  a test,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Saxton, 
of  the  mint,  who  pronounces  its  specific  gravity  to  be 
0.674  lighter  than  the  standard  gravity  of  hammered 
iron.  The  standard  is  7.778;  the  fragment  is  7.114. 

The  Madisonian  appears  to  set  it  do  wn  for  granted  at 
once,  that  this  “fully  explains”  the  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  investigation  will  not  be 
arrested  by  this  discovery.  It  is  possible  that  this  de- 
fect in  the  quality  of  the  iron  may  have  had  an  influ- 
ence in  the  catastrophe,  but  it  is  not  probable,  much 
less  a settled  point.  A variation  of  that  amount,  be- 
low the  standard,  in  so  heavy  a mass  of  iron,  is  by  no 
means  an  adequate  explanation. 

The  report  of  the  naval  court  of  inquiry,  inserted 
above,  reached  us  after  the  foregoing  was  placed  in 
type.  It  dissipates  a variety  of  assertions  which  are 
going  the  rounds  of  the  public  papers,  and  so  far,  it 
is  valuable.  It  is  also  valuable  as  showing  the  official 
result  of  a formal  investigation,  which  should  inva- 
riably be  made  in  cases  of  disaster  on  board  of  a pub- 
lic armed  ship.  It  puls  upon  record,  the  prudence, 
discipline,  and  courage,  which  such  occasions  call 
into  requisition,  and  is  in  proof,  that  when  wanting, 
they  were  all  there,  in  place,  and  on  duty.  The  pub- 
lic, however,  were  questioning  none  of  those  points. 
No  man  doubted  the  courage,  the  public  spirit,  or 
the  presence  of  mind  of  Captain  Stockton.  That 
he  has  been  and  is  actuated  by  a devotion  to  his, 
country,  arid  her  naval  character,  which  approaches 
enthusiasm  as  near  as  a strictly  balanced  mind  and 
cool  judgment  will  admit  of,  all  his  countrymen  are 
aware.  That  his  officers  and  crew,  would  evince 
and  have  evinced  that  they  were  qualified  for  their 
stations,  and  in  this  case  that  they  did  their  duty 
like  men,  no  one  dreamed  of  doubling, — and  yet  it 
was  proper, — a disaster  having  occurred,  that  it 
should  be  formally  enquired  into  and  pronounced 
upon,  and  we  have  accordingly  the  verdict  in  Capt. 
Bolton’s  report  now  upon  record. 

It  probably  was  not  the  province  of  this  court  of 
inquiry  as  we  supposed  it  would  but  have  been  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  pronounce  upon  the  main  question 
which  the  case  presented — we  mean  the  cause  of 
the  explosion.  Upon  that  point  the  report  of  the 
court  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  They  give  us  not 
the  slightest  intimation  of  what,  in  their  judgment, 
was  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  They  proceed  to  show 
that  Captain  Stockton  had  used  more  precaution 
than  many  accounts  had  credited  him  for;  they  vin- 
dicate his  impression,  that  recent  improvements  in 
manufacturing  and  welding  wrought  iron,  would 
render  it  a safe  material  whereof  to  construct  such  a 
gun.  They  tell  us  that  the  gun  was  subjected  to  the 
severest  tests  required  by  the  ordnance  regulations; 
they  give  no  hint  of  the  iron  itself  being  defective, 
or  the  workmanship  either;  and  in  working  the  gun 
they  tell  us  “that  every  care  and  attention  that  pru- 
dence could  dictate,  was  observed.”  Their  report 
really  leaves  us  more  at  a loss  to  imagine  to  what 
cause  we  are  to  assign  the  accident,  than  we  were 
before  said  report  made  its  appearance.  Neither 
the  tl.eary,  the  material,  nor  the  execution  of  it 
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thus  far,  in  any  of  their  departments,  are  implicated 
in  the  unhappy  result.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  court 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  no  body 
was  in  fault — but  that  nothing  was  wrong. 

It  is  true,  that  “accidents  will  happen  in  the  best 
of  families,”  but  in  this  case,  especially  as  the  expe- 
riment of  making  heavy  ordnance  o,ut  of  wrought 
iron,  is  likely  to  be  further  tested,  if  we  arc  to  judge 
from  the  tone  of  President  Tyler’s  recent  message  to 
congress,  as  well  as  from  the  tone  of  approval  which 
the  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry  affords, — the  en- 
quiry, of  what  it  was  that  occasioned  the  explosion  on 
board  the  Princeton,  ought  to  be,  and  we  hope  will 
be  pursued  with  unremilted  vigilance,  at  least  until 
something  more  conclusive  shall  be  elicited,  than  the 
report  which  we  now  have.  Another  such  catastro- 
phe ought  to  be  averted,  if  it  be  possible.  .Reasona- 
ble suggestions,  made  with  a view  of  eliciting  the 
truth,  ought  to  be  attended  to,  come  from  where  they 
may. 

it  will  be  observed  that  the  court  fully  corroborate 
the  opinion  which  we  adventured  in  our  last,  that  in 
case  of  a gun  yielding  in  consequence  of  using  defec- 
tive wrought  metal,  “it  would  be  by  a simple  open- 
ing, and  not,  as  in  cast  iron,  a violent  disruption  and 
scattering  of  the  fragments.” 

That  the  explosion  occurred  in  consequence  of  de- 
fect in  the  quality  of  the  iron,  as  wrought  iron,  we 
shall  be  slow  to  credit.  There  are  many  varieties 
in  the  qualities  of  wrought  iron.  The  Swedish  has 
usually  been  esteemed  superior  to  any  other,  and  the 
proof  of  its  being  superior  to  British  iron,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  act,  that  the  British  import  and  work  it 
up  for  all  purposes  requiring  the  best  metal  though 
it  costs  them  a much  higher  price  than  their  own 
iron.  American  iron,  generally,  is  admitted  to  he 
superior  to  the  British,  and  some  of  it  maintains  a fair 


super 

competition  with  the  Swedish  among  tool  makers, 
who  are  the  best  of  judges.  That  Captain  Stockton, 
as  well  as  his  blacksmith,  would  be,  and  was  parti- 
cular in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  they  select- 
ed for  an  experiment  so  trying  to  the  capacity  of  the 
metal,  we  have  no  doubt.  To  suppose  otherwise, 
would  be  to  question  their  common  sense.  That 
their  judgment  was  infallible,  is  not  pretended;  b,u,t 
that  any  thing  which  has  yet  been  developed,  even 
including  the  result  of  the  essay  at  the  mint,  ts,  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  explosion  occurred  in  conse* 
quence  of  having  used  defective  iron  in  constructing 

the  piece  ~J  “ : 

tion 


havo  been  adequately  provided  against  by  wadding. 
If  so,  the  catastrophe  was  inevitable  and  the  fault 
was  neither  in  quality  of  the  metal  nor  in  the  kind 
of  metal,  of  which  the  piece  was  constructed. 

The  verification  of  this  apprehension  however, 
would  not  remove  those  which  are  still  entertained 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  wrought  metal  lor  heavy  ar- 
tillery. It  would  take  a long  train  of  experiments 
to  unship  the  impressions  entertained  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  explosion  of  the  “peace- maker,”  and  the 
defect, — although  stated  in  the  report  of  the  board  of 
inquiry,  to  have  been  obviated,— in  the  “Oregon,” 
will  be  stubborn  difficulties  in  public  apprehension, 
to  be  overcome  by  future  experiments,  before  the 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  wrought  iron  for  can- 
non can  be  removed,  and  yet,  it  may  be,  that  Capt. 
Stockton  is  right  in  his  impressions  of  its  superiority. 
He  is  fairly  entitled  to  a full  opportunity  to  maintain 
his  opinion.  This  is  an  age, — and  this  is  the  coun- 
try,— and  Captain  Stockton  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
men  of  this  country,  who  will  not  allow  an  accident 
to  arrest  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  much  less  to 
overwhelm  a well  settled  conviction.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  for  the  experiment,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
abandoned  until  demonstration  is  arrived  at,  if  it  can 
be.  But  every  step  should  be  taken,  cautiously,  and 
every  conclusion  scrupulously  investigated. 

The  experiment  has  o.ne  feature  of  daring  in  it, 

, however,  so  far,  that  oautio.us  men  will  hesitate  to 
approve.  Wrought  iron  may  he  superior  to  cast  iron 
lor  heavy  ordnanco.  But  if  this  be  so  established, 
it  by  no  means  determines  that  ordnance  so  far  ex- 
ceeding in  calibre  and  weight,  what  has  for  very  ma- 
ny years  been  considered  safe  for  use,  in  field  or 
battery,  or  even  fortress  service,  should  be  first  p,ut 
to  experiment  on  board  of  ship,,  One  lesson  on  this, 
subject,  has  been  sufficiently  impressive,  without  re- 
quiring illustration. 

Statuary  for  ahe  Capital.  P-ersicos  group,  re 
presenting  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  the  New 
World,  is  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  Delaware, 
which  arrived  at  Norfolk  last  week,  and  we  presume 
will  shortly  be  landed  at  the  seat  of  government.  It 
was  ordered  by  congress  about  six  years  ago,  and  is 
sculptured  from  a model  then  exhibited  by  the  artist, 
which  was  pronounced  by  persons  oftaste,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate.  It  is  said  that  the  figure  of 


ta,  with  some  250  or  300  passengers,  black  and  white, 
and  a cargo  of  merchandize  and  supplies,  came  into 
collision  near  the  mouth  of  Old  river,  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  in  five  minutes  the  latter  went  down  in 
twenty  feet  water.  The  passengers  were  nearly  all 
asleep  at  the  time.  The  scene  was  awful.  From 
60  to  80  were  drowned.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  De  Soto,  which  received  but  little  damage.  The 
survivors  were  taken  by  her  to  New  Orleans. 


ders  were  given  by  congress  at  the  same  time,  to  Mr. 
Powers,  for  a group  for  the  opposite  pediment. 

Ex.ports  from  Liverpool— During  November  and 
December  1843. 

To  Boston. 

Woollens.  Woollens  Linens , Coltoas. 

and  Cottons. 
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>iecc,  we  question;  and  the  more  seriously  ques,  “e  discoverer,  with  that  of  an  Indian  woman,  whose 
it,  for  the  apprehension  that,  by  adopting  an  er-  s‘ePsare  arrested  by  curiosity,  and  in  whose  face  are 
roneous  conclusion,  the  real  cause  of  the  disaster  depicted  timidity  and  wonder,, are  immutable.  It  is 
might  remain  undiscovered,  and  the  tragedy  be  re. , to  be  placed  on  one  side  of  Uie  grand  marble  staircase 
pe°te(j  on  the  eastern,  or  principal  front  of  the  oapitol.  or- 

From  what  wa3  said  in  our  last  upon  the  subject, 
we  will  be  understood  as  yet  doubting  whether 
wrought  iron  is  susceptible  of  being  depended  upon 
for  heavy  guns.  That  modern  improvements  in 
working  wrought  iron  have  achieved  anything  wor- 
thy of  retrieving  what  was  certainly  abandoned  by 
our  predecessors  after  a long  series  of  experiments 
and  innumerable  disasters  to  human  life,  we  have 
yet  to  meet  with  the  first  evidence  of;  except  that  it 
would  appear,  that  the  board  of  inquiry,  as  well  as 
President  Tyler  and  no  doubt  Captain.  Stockton,  also, 
decide  that  it  is  worthy  at  least  of  a fuller  experi- 
ment. With  due  deference  to  all  fhese,  we  maintain 
that  not  only  is  greater  caution,  attainable,  in  pro- 
gressing with  experiments,  but  that  the  facts  furnish- 
ed by  this  lesson  should  be  much  more  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  in  order  to  reason  from  them.  It  is  ail 
important  desideratum  that  is  at  stake,  and  it  ought 
to  be  fairly  and  fully  tested. 

The  best  of  metal,  wrought  or  cast,  is  not  proof 
against  explosions,  where  the  fault  lies  in  managing 
the  piece.  The  fact  that  this  explosion  occurred  at 
a distance  from  the  breech,  and  that  it  shattered  the 
piece  in  a section  where  it  was  as  well  fortified  by  a 
quantity  of  metal  as  it  was  at  any  part  of  the  cham- 
ber designed  for  the  ball,  if  the  descriptions  which 
are  published  be  accurate,  is  one  of  leading  impor- 
tance in  the  investigation,  and  goes  very  far  to  per- 
suad  us  that  there  was  a vacuum  between  the  pow- 
der and  the  ball,  at  the  instant  of  igniting  the  pow- 
der. That  the  piece  was  thrown  into  innumerable 
fragments,  at  the  place  of  explosion,  strongly  forti- 
fies that  notion.  We  all  know,  that  any  firearms 
will  burst,  when  such  a vacuum  exists  at  the  in- 
stant of  firing. 

It  is  true,  by  another  account  which  we  have  met 
with  in  the  newspapers,  we  are  told  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  “Peacemaker”  were  such,  as  that 
the  horizontal  was  accurately  preserved,  so  that  the 
ball  would  not,  after  being  rammed  home,  be  liable  to 
move  from  its  chamber.  VVe  confess  this  was  our 
apprehension,  and  that  apprehension  yet  remains. 

The  tendency  of  a ball  perfectly  circular,  of  225 
pounds  weight,  to  roll  towards  the  muzzle  in  case 
of  any  slight  carreening,  either  of  the  piece  itself, 
or  of  the  vessel  which  it  was  on  board  of,  may  not 


A Leopard  affray.  Herr  Driesbach  and  his  leo- 
pard, attached  to  the  travelling  equestrian  company, 
taking  a round  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  on. 
the  9th  instant,  stopped  for  a few  moments  at  the 
Fountain  Inn,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  a crowd 
of  persons  curious  to  see  the  show.  A son  of  Mr. 
John  Quinn,  amongst  them,  about  13  years  of  age 
was  shoved  by  some  of  his  companions  against  the 
nose  of  the  leopard,  which  caught  him  with  its  paw 
and  instantly  had  the  little  fellow’s  head  firmly  in  his 
jaws.  Driesbach  with  great  firmness  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  leopard’s  mouth,  seized  his  tongue,  and  called 
loudly  for  a knife.  The  leopard  held  on,  and  all  three 
fell  upon  the  pavement.  Before  a weapon  was 
brought  Driesbach  succeeded  in  choking  the  animal 
so  severely  that  he  gave  in,  and  the  lad  got  off,  though 
his  face  was  considerably  lacerated.  Driesbach  was 
arrested  and  committed  to  jail,  but  was  next  day  re- 
leased on  giving  bail  for  $1,000  for  his  appearance 
at  court.  The  father  of  tiie  lad  has  instituted  suit 
for  damages  against  the  proprietors  of  the  company, 
refusing  to  compromise  the  case.  Driesbach  suffers 
extremely,  his  hand  and  arm  lacerated  and  inflamed! 

Steamboat  disaster.  The  De  Soto,  and  Buckeye, 
steamers,  the  former  bound  down  from  Natchez,  and 
the  latter  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Ouachi- 


Private  Mail  case.  The  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  John  G.  Gilmour,  connected  with  the  Ame- 
rican Mail  Letter  company,  charged  with  carrying 
letters  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more railroad,  out  of  the  United  States  mail,  at  a re- 
gular rate  of  charge,  was  decided  against  the  defend- 
ant on  the  11th  inst.  in  the  U.  States  District  Court. 
The  penalty  is  $50.  There  are  other  similar  cases 
pending  in  this  city,  as  well  as  well  as  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Mr.  Lysander  Spooner  is  the  prin- 
cipal proprietor  of  the  line. 

CABIITET  IvOMUTATlODTS 

SINCE  THE  FOURTH  DAY  OF  MARCH,  184L 
L Stale  Department. 

Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  resigned. 

H.  S,  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  deceased. 

A.  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  deceased. 

J.  C,  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina. 

2.  Treasury  Department. 

Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  resigned. 

Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  resigned, 

C.  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  rejected, 

C.  Cushing,  do,  do. 

C.  Cushing,  do,.  do, 

J.  C,  Spencer,  of  New  York, 

3..  War  Department. 

John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  resigned. 

J.  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  resigned. 

J.  M.  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  rejected, 

W.  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania, 

4.  Navy  Department. 

George  E.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  resigned. 

A.  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  resigned. 

David  Henshaw,  of  Massachusetts,  rejected. 

T.  W.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  deceased. 

5.  Post  Office  Department. 

F.  Granger,  of  New  York,  resigned, 

C-  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky. 

6.  Jfflarney,  General. 

J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  resigned. 

H.  S.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  deceased. 

John  Nelson,  of  Maryland. 

Summary. 

Nominations.  23;  confirmations,  17 j rejections,  5; 
resignations,  9;  deaths,  3-  \Nat.  Ini. 

SELSE  CllLTURS 

AND  MANUFACTURES. 

J.  R.  Barbour,  esq.  of  Oxford,  Connecticut,  a gen- 
tleman who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  collection 
of  information  relative  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  silk  in  the  New  England  States,  recently  paid  a 
a visit  to  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him- 
selt  as  to  the  profitableness  of  the  business  in  that 
section  of  country.  Since  his  return  he  has  publish- 
ed in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  a long  and  inte- 
resting account  of  the  progress  which  the  silk  busi- 
ness is  steadily  and  surely  making  in  New  England 
and  in  the  west,  from  which  we  glean  a number  of 
facts. 

The  mnnufaclure  of  silk  in  New  England,  during 
the  last  two  years.  It  is  said,  has  heen  gradually  ex- 
panding itself.  Several  new  establishments  have 
been  started  within  that  time,  and  a number  of  old 
ones,  that  were  prostrated  by  the  mulberry  specula- 
tion in  1839,  have  been  resuscitated.  These  estab- 
lishments are  employed  chiefly  in  making  sewings 
and  twist,  and  each  of  them  consumes  from  40  to 
200  pounds  of  raw  silk  weekly.  Twice  the  quantity 
of  raw  material  is  now  manufactured  in  New  Eng- 
land that  was  worked  up  one  year  ago.  An  estab- 
lishment is  about  going  into  operation  at  Wilmington, 
Connecticut,  for  the  manufacture  of  cords,  gimps, 
and  other  trimmings, 

The  New  England  factories  purohase  all  the  Ame- 
rican raw  silk  they  can  get  properly  reeled,  and  pay 
higher  for  it  than  for  the  foreign  article;  and  yet 
their  chief  dependence  is  upon  foreign  stock. 

Messrs.  Murray  & Ryle,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  who 
commenced  the  business  in  1840,  use  150  pounds  of 
raw  silk  weekly,  and  they  fiave  recently  started  12 
looms.  A public  filature  established  at  Philadelphia 
in  1841,  hy  a Mrs.  McLanahap,  turns  out  sewings 
and  twist  of  excellent  quality. 

West  of  the  mountains  the  business  is  carried  on 
very  differently  from  what  it  is  in  New  England. — 
No  foreign  raw  silk  is  used  in  any  establishment. — 
No  sewing  silk  or  twist  of  any  consequence  is  made, 
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The  entire  attention  of  manufactures  in  that  quar- 
ter is  turned  to  plain  and  figured  dress  goods,  serges, 
satins,  velvets,  ribbons,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Barbour  procured,  during  his  visit  to  the  west, 
seventy  different  samples  of  such  goods,  from  the 
richest  figured  velvet  down  to  the  plain  and  simple 
pongee,  which  he  pronounces  equal  to  the  best  im- 
ported fabrics.  The  two  leading  establishments  in 
the  west  are  Mr.  Rapp’s  at  Economy,  Pa.,  and  Mr. 
Gill’s  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county, Ohio.  These 
gentlemen  find  a profitable  and  ready  sale  for  their 
goods  as  fast  as  made.  Mr.  Gill  is  now  erecting  a 
building  to  he  filled  with  power  looms  for  weaving 

flain  pongee  for  printing.  Mr.  B.  found  at  Economy, 
a.,  two  power  looms  in  operation  as  an  experiment, 
and  machinery  for  working  up  floss,  waste  silk,  da- 
maged and  perforated  cocoons,  &c.  into  a beautiful 
and  valuable  article  for  hosiery  and  under-dresses. 

IKEIT-fkTICm  RUSSIA  SHEET  IRON. 

A specimen  of  this  successful  imitation  of  a foreign 
article, — the  manufacture  of  which  has  heretofore 
been  zealously  kept  secret  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment,— has  been  left  at  our  counting  room.  It  is 
made  in  Pennsylvania.,  and  purposely  glazed  only  on 
one  side.  We  learn  that  both  sides  can  be  glazed  if 
required;  but  as  only  one  side  shows  when  manufac- 
tured, it  answers  every  purpose  to  glaze  but  one  side, 
and  the  saving  three-fourths  of  a cent  per  pound  in 
cost.  This  iron,  we  learn,  can  be  afforded  at  about 
63  per  cent,  or  §107.40  per  ton  less  than  the  lowest 
average  price  of  the  foreign  full  glazed  article  of  the 
same  thickness,  to  which  in  appearance  it  very  near- 
ly approaches.  Being  manufactured  with  great  care 
from  the  best  of  blooms,  it  will  fully  compare  with 
the  foreign  article  in  malleability  and  toughness. 
Messrs.  Henry  Thompson  & Son,  have  introduced  it 
into  this  market.  Stoves  made  of  this  iron  have  been 
in  use  for  two  years,  and  loojs  as  well  as  when  first 
made  up,  and  the  manufacture  has  since  been  very 
much  improved.  [Bu.lt.  Amer. 

CLIMATE  ON  LANS  ST7PRRIOR. 

An  extract  of  a letter  from  Major  J.  B.  Campbell, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  upper  mineral  coun- 
try, dated  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  December 
15,  1843,  and  published  in  a Detroit  paper,  says: 
“The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  mild  fora  high 
northern  latitude,  the  thermometer  never  having 
been  lower  than  16  deg.  below  freezing,  and  yester- 
day at  12  o’clock  in  the  open  air,  it  was  at  tempe- 
rate; the  snow  has  never  been  over  six  inches  in 
depth,  and  to-day  it  is  raining.  * * * 

1 have  but  little  doubt  but  .the  mines  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  rich,  though  it 
will  require  capital  to  make  proper  development.” 
Major  Campbell  speaks  of  his  residence  there  as 
being  rather  monotonous  and  lonely.  He, certainly 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  winter  pioneering,  and 
thus  from  persoftal  observation  making  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  the  climate  of  this  region  so  interest- 
ing in  its  mineral  resources.  This  letter  found  its 
way  across  by  the  Ance  and  Menominee  river, to 
Green  Bay. 

SHEgf  IRC rMj. 

We  have  always,  in  supporting  the  tariff  principles, 
(done  so  with  a full  and  reliabla  confidence  in  our 
own  resources  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  of  our  own 
countrymen  tp .supply  their  own  wants  with  their  own 
manufactures.  We  affirm  that  every  American  who 
advocates  and  urges  a reduction  of  tariff  duties  in- 
sults his  countrymen  by  an  implied  belief  of  their 
incapacity  to  produce  and  manufacture  equal  to  oth- 
er lands.  Evidences  are  however  rushing  upon  us 
daily  to  controvent  this  j'alsa  doctrine,  and  as  time 
rolls  on  we  are  led  closer  gnd  closer  to  the  belief  that 
America  may  yet  become  t(ie  workshop  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  well  known  ,to  pur  readers  that  an  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  effect  a reduction  upon  the  im- 
post on  Russian  sheet  iron,  based  upon  the  assertion 
that  ft  good  article  cannot  be  manufactured  anywhere 
out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Autocrat.  We  are  proud 
to  evidence  the  contrary  iij  stating  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  James  Wood  & Son,  iron  manufacturers,  at 
Conshehocken,  have  discovered  a process  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  manufacture  an  article  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  imported.  It  appears  that  the 
great  difficulty  with  our  manufacturers  ha3  beer,  to 
give  the  iron  a proper  degree  of  toughness  in  con- 
nection with  a smooth  surface  which  will  not  rust. 
This  disposition  to  rust,  as  we  understand  it,  proceeds 
from  a kind  °f  exfoliated  surface  which  hitherto,  ac- 
cording to  the  domestic  process,  has  always  been  at- 
tached to  the  sheet.  This  has  been  obviated  in  the 
new  discovery,  and  in  avoiding  the  evil,  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  enabled  to  give  the  iron  an  in- 
creased toughness,  and  excellence  of  quality.  Let 
ffiis  fact  go  home  to  free  tradists  as  another  convin- 
cing argument  of  the  fallaey  of  their  doctrines. 

[Mines's  lounutl. 


T OHK  ISASKET, 

Cincinnati  in  squaring  a way  to  carry  off  the  palm 
as  a pork  mart.  The  Chronicle  says: — “It  would 
quite  supprize  one  unacquainted  with  it  to  see  wfiat 
immense  amounts  of  various  parts  of  hogs  are  here 
prepared,  and  sent  to  every  part  of  the  word.” — 
They  have  made  every  disposition,  and  that  loo  upon 
an  immense  scale,  to  do  all  the  manufacturing  which 
hog-ffesh,  fat,  skin,  and  bristles,  give  material  for,  in 
the  very  best  style,. — aye,  even,  to  such  refinement 
have  they  arrived,  in  cutting  “scientifically”  hams, 
shoulders,  end  flitches,  that  even  the  Cockneys,  al- 
low Cincinnati  meat  to  be  eatable!  It  is  no  small 
achievement  over  John  Bull’s  habit  of  grumbling  at 
eatables  not  produced  upon  his  own  farms  but  there  is 
some  prospect  that  with  the  aid  of  a whetted  apetite 
he  will  be  able  occasionolly  to  get  down  a dose  of 
western  bacon. 

But  the  quantity  of  our  meat  which  has  as  yet 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  in  but  a taste — absolutely  hut 
a flee  bite,  to  what  is  sent  of  it  to  our  own  markets. 
-Only  let  the  Europeans  buy  what  we  can  raise  and 
cut  up  for  them,  after  we  get  our  hands  in,  and  we 
will  feed  them. 

The  immense  production  of  Indian  corn  on  the 
alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  ren- 
der the  feeding  of  hogs  very  easy  and  cheap,  and 
while  it  is  not  more  profitable  to  raise  there  wheat 
or  grass,  the  supply  of  hogs  will  continue  to  be  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  region  of  country. 

The  quantity  of  pork  which  reached  the  New 
Orleans  market  between  the  1st  September,  and 
middle  of  February — each  of  the  three  last  seasons, 
is  thus  stated — two  thirds  of  which  is  said  to  be  from 
Cincinnati — 

1841  ’2.  1842  ’3.  1843  ’4 

Lard  kegs,  230,713  156,166  212,281 

“ bbls.  -9,067  36,484  59,856 

Porks  bbls.  103,634  63,218  215,282 

“ hhds.  616  638  6,308 

Lard,  at  the  same  market,  in  the  same  period,  if 
reduced  to  kegs,  would  thus  compare 
In  1841-2 — number  of  kegs  276,038 

1842- 3  “ “ 338,546 

1843- 4  “ “ 509,561 
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PLOUR  OOXgttft  TO  ENGLAND. 

The  actual  expense  attending  the  transportation 
of  flour  and  grain  from  Canada  to  England,  thejinci- 
dental  charges  &c.  are  minutely  exhibited  in  the 
following  statements  furnished  us  by  a friend.  He 
says — 

“Having  of  late  seen  many  erroneous  statements 
and  calculations  in  our  public  papers  regarding  the 
difference  between  shipments  of  flour  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  to  England  and  their  respective 
results,  which  rather  tend  to  mislead,  I have  thought 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  send  you  my  calculations  on 
the  subject,  which  I have  made  from  actual  accounts 
for  my  own  information,  to  serve  as  a kind  of  guide 
in  my  wheat  operations  this  spring. 

Pro  forma  account  sales  of  400  bbls  of  Canadian  flour 
at  Liverpool,  (taken  from  an  actual  account  sales 
of  400  bbls  flour  sent  last  year  from  Montreal.— 
The  only  difference  being  made  jn  the  price  it  sold 
at  and  the  consequent  difference  in  charges.)  The 
latest  arrival  quotes  the  highest  Canadian  flour  at 
32s  and  U.  S.  at  33s.  duty  paid. 

400  bbls  flour  sold  at  32a.  stg  L.640 

CHARCES. 

Ins.  premium  on  L500,  63s.  L15  J5 

Policy  2 8 

Entry  town  duty  anti  dok  rates,  4 12  5 

Duty  on  400  bbls  flour,  7id  12  10 

Freight  of  400  bbls;  3s  9d  75 

Cartage,  porterage,  cooperage, 
storage  12  3 

Ins.  against  fire  and  interest,  &c.  2 10  7 

Commission  and  guarantee;  4 perE-25  12 

150  8 3 

Net  proceeds,  st’g  489  11  9 

At  §4  84  pr  L st’g  9 per  ct,  prem.  gives  §2,369  60 
Or  §5  92  per  bbl  at  Montreal 

Pro  forma  sales  of  400  bbls  American  flour,  shipped 
from  N-  York,  and  sold  at  highest  price  quoted  by 
the  last  arrival,  say  at  33  sl’g  per  bbl. 

400  bbls  flour  at  33s  st’g  L660 

CHARGES. 

Ins.  premium  on  §2,000  at  lj  per  ct  §25  00 
Policy  1 50 

Or  L5  9 9 
Freight  of  400  bbls  at  2s  3d  45 
Present  duty  at  lgs  2jd  244  3 4 

Entry,  town  duty  and  dock  rates  4 12  5 
Cartage,  porterage,  cooperage 

storage  &e.  12  0 3 


Ins.  against  fire,  interest,  &c.  2 6 6 

Commission  and  guarantee  4 per  ct  25  12 


339  4 3 


. Net,  st’g  L320  15  9 

At  $4  84  per  L st’g,  gives  *1,552  43  net 

Or  §3  88  per  bbl  at  New  York. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  our  millers  and  ope- 
rators that  Peel’s  new  corn  bill  allows  English  mil- 
lers to  take  fot'e-ign  wheat  out  of  bond,  and  on  export- 
ing it  i,n  flour  or  ship  bread,  &c.  the  duty  paid  on 
the  wheat  is  returned.  This  information  has  been 
obtained  from  a respectable  Canadian  source,  but 
the  writer  cannot  vouch  for  it;  but  if  true,  the  Ame- 
rican shipper  can  no  longer  calculate  on  any  sales  of 
consequence  of  flour  in  bond,  but  must  look  almost 
exclusively  to  sales  “duly  paid.” 

Suppose  a miller  at  or  near  Kingston,  in  Canada, 
purchases  wheat  at  present  prices,  say'82^  cents  the 
bush  on  board,  at  a port  in  Ohio  or  Michigan,  the 
bbl  of  flour  will  cost  him,  delivered  at  Montreal, 
$5  26,  as  follows.  (I  allow  him  \\  bush  per  bbl.) 
First  cost  of  a bushel,  82J 

Difference  of  exchange  1 1 

Lake  freight  10 

Insurance,  premium,  &c.  1 

Duty  in  Canada,  8 

Cost  at  the  mill  per  bush  103 

Which  at  4|  bush  per  bbl  is  §4  81 

Freight  to  Montreal,  35 

River  insurance  premium,  2 

-Storage,  cooperage  and  inspection,  8 

§5  26 

Andifhehasit  sold  by  a commission  merchant, 
he  has  to  add  five  per  cent,  on  gross  sales  for  com- 
mission and  guarantee,  and  about  4j  months  interest, 
as  it  is  mostly  sold  at  .3  and  4 months  credit;  which 
will  bring  his  bal.  of  flour  up  to  about  §5  65  when  sold 
and  then  he  has  worked  for  nothing,  besides  running 
the  risk  of  a fall  in  price  and  other  casualties  to  which 
the  miller  is  subject.  A MILLER.” 

[Buffalo  Advertiser. 

TH3  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  “Commercial  Summary”  of  Wilmer  and 
Smith’s  European  Times,  informs  us  that  a “Meeting 
of  the  Trade”  had  been  called  at  Manchester,  at 
which  a “counter  movement,”  will  be  started  to  re- 
sist the  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton.  This  con- 
vention of  wealthy  manufacturers  of  England  was 
called  for  the  6lh  of  February,  when,  no  doubt, 
there  was  a world  of  words  expended  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  a dozen  pages  of  foolscap  cyphered  over  to 
prove  the  speculation  a humbug. 

“The  spinners,”  says  the  European  Times,  “are 
seriously  alarmed.  This  excitement  has  come  on 
them  like  a thunderbolt.” 

Poor  souls!  It  is  a pity  to  wake  them  up  by  any 
such  process — although  it  is  questionable,  were  an 
idea  to  find  its  way  into  their  beads  that  was  not 
connected  with  cotton,  it  would  not  confound  them 
as  much  as  a moderate  sized  thunderbolt  would, 
were  it  to  singe  all  the  hair  off  their  noddles.  We 
have  referred,  however,  to  this  matter  to  show  that 
.combinations  are  making  in  England  to  resist  the 
natural  advances  upon  American  products,  resulting 
from  deficient  supplies,  and  that  if  successful  now, 
iLwill  become  fashionable  in  future. 

The  only  secure  means  the  United  State  have  to 
counteract  and  frustrate  these  combinations,  are  the 
encouragement  and  increase  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures. The  northern  demand  for  cotton  has  become 
a prominent  feature  of  the  trade,  and  has  contribut- 
ed largely  to  sustain  the  American  interests — indeed 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  prop  of  the  southern  plan- 
ter. That  demand  is  the  only  one  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  counteract  raeasureably  a British  combina- 
tion— it  will  effectually  do  it  in  a few  years.  In  our 
own  city  we  have  witnessed  the  sympathy  between 
European  factors  and  the  Manchester  interest — a 
natural  one,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  favorable  to 
American  operators.  But  for  one  or  two  American 
bouses,  that  have  assisted  in  keeping  up  the  move- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  speculation, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  terminated  disastrous- 
ly to  American  holders,  and  the  price  of  cotton  been 
reduced  to  suit  the  views  of  European  capitalists 
and  spinners.  Bills  drawn  on  shipments  to  the  north 
have  been  discountenanced  bj  British  agents,  in  or- 
der to  force  consignments  to  Liverpool  at  reduced 
figures.  In  the  absence  of  a national  monetary  re- 
source, a combination  of  British  factors  and  branch- 
es of  European  banking  firms  on  this  side,  with  the 
wealthy  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  presents  a formidable  alliance  of  capital  and 
credit  against  the  producer.  It  was  apprehended 
at  one  time  that  the  withdrawal  of  British  capital 
from  the  trade  would  eoerce  American  factors  to 
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yield  to  the  demands  of  European  agents.  As  yet 
the  movement  has  survived  the  squeamishness  of 
British  bill  makers  who,  we  hope,  are  destined  to 
reap  mortification  and  small  profits  for  their  bash- 
fulness. 

The  advices  by  the  Hibernia  are  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  present  prices;  but  the  peril 
to  which  a purely  American  movement  has  been  ex- 
posed should  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  multi- 
plying our  domestic  resources  and  encouraging  our 
own  manufactures,  to  enable  us  to  defy  in  safety  a fo- 
reign combination  to  control  the  prices  of  our  own 
staples.  If  this  were  done,  Manchester  spinners  might 
become  “seriously  alarmed”  as  often  as  their  ner- 
vous system  could  support  the  shock,  and  hold  as 
many  conventions  as  their  terror  suggested.  But, 
now  the  odds  are  fearful  against  us  when  exposed  to 
the  alliances  of  British  factors  and  capitalists. 

[JV.  0.  Bee,  2 d March. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Maryland. — The  Legislature,  adjourned  sine  die  on 
the  10th  inst,  to  which  period  the  constitution  now 
limits  its  sessions. 

The  hill  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  state 
tax,  and  the  bill  reinstating  and  forbidding  the  re- 
duction of  the.  assessment  by  the  county  authorities 
were  the  only  successful  revenue  bills  of  the  session. 

All  efforts  to  pass  a bill  for  completing  the  Che- 
sapeake and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland  or  to  the  coal 
mines,  were  unavailing,  after  the  formal  array  of 
the  Baltimore  authorities  and  interests,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  inte- 
rests, against  it.  That  heavy  outlay,  is  to  remain 
a dead  loss  to  the  stale  and  to  stockholders, — at  least 
for  another  year.  The  resources  which  the  Alle- 
ganies  have  in  store,  will  repose  as  quietly  as  they  ever 
have  laid  since  her  mountains  embovvelled  them. 

All  effort  to  move  one  pace  ahead  with  any  of 
our  internal  improvements,  is  utterly  hopeless,  until 
the  friends  of  internal  improvement  shall  again  take 
each  other  by  the  hand,  cordially  or  not.  One  section 
detached,  ami  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  ever  steady 
opponents  to  internal  improvements  which  always  is 
a formidable  portion  of  the  legislature,  makes  that 
portion  a majority  immoveable. 

“A  bill  passed  the  house  for  the  sale  of  the 
state’s  interest  in  (he  public  works;  but  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  bill  were  regarded  on  all  hands  as 
fatal  to  its  success,  and  it  was  therefore  rejected  by 
the  senate. 

All  the  measures  relative  to  , the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  also  failed.  The  bill  extending  the  line 
for  the  completion  of  the  road  west  of  Cumberland, 
though  reported  in  the  house  was  not  acted  upon. 

The  bill  authorising  a reduction  of  the  fare  on  the 
Washington  railroad,  though  it  passed  the  senate  in 
a favorable  form  was  rejected  in  the  house. 

The  bill  for  regulating  and  limiting  the  fare  for 
passengers  over  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal 
passed.  This  bill  limits  the  charge  for  each  passen- 
ger to  twenty-five  cents,  and  will  enable  the  Erricson 
steamboats  to  resume  under  favorable  auspices  the 
carrying  of  passengers  bet  ween  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  bill  relative  to  the  Tide  Water  Canal  passed. 
It  authorizes  the  company  to  issue  its  bonds  for  the 
arrearages  of  interest  due  to  the  state;  and  also  to 
issue  its  bonds  to  such  landholders  as  have  obtained 
judgments  against  the  company  for  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  canal. 

The  bill  relative  to  the  Hartford  Turnpike  Com- 
pany passed;  after  being  amended  so  as  to  release 
the  company  from  their  obligation  to  continue  their 
road,  on  condition  that  they  reduce  their  present  rate 
of  tolls  ten  per  cent. 

The  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Carey,  of  the  Baltimore 
city  delegation,  for  the  sale  of  the  bank  stocks  held 
by  the  state,  for  funding  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  now  due,  and  for  fixing  a day  for  the  resumption 
of  payment  by  the  stale,  failed  by  decisive  majorities 
having  received  only  eighteen  votes  in  the  house. 

A repudiating  measure  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Taibot,  tendering  to  the  state  creditors  the  state’s 
interest  in  the  public  works,  in  liquidation  of  the 
state’s  debt,  to  take  effect  from  the  first  of  January, 
184.4,  from  which  time  the  bill  proposed  to  repeal  the 
present  tax  law.  This  startling  proposition  was 
sustained  in  the  house  of  delegates  by  18  or  20  votes 
only.” 

Mississippi.  Legislative  fun. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  3,  1844. 
To  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Tropic: 

We  have  had  quite  an  exciting  day  in  this  our  me- 
tropolis of  Mississippi,  and  as  the  events  are  worth 
chronicling,  I snatch  an  hour  from  the  right  to  give 
you  my  memoranda  in  their  original  freshness, — 


About  eleven  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  fire  bell  of  the  city 
sounded  with  portentous  earnestness!  The  capitol, 
the  just  pride  of  every  Mississippian,  was  pronounc- 
ed to  be  on  fire!  The  house  of  representatives  hur- 
ried through  the  form  of  adjournment,  but  the  se- 
nate dissolved  without  form  or  order  in  the  most  in- 
dividual manner.  “Mr.  President  the  capitol  is  on 
fire,”  said  a senator.  “ The  h — ll  it  is!"  said  the  pre- 
sident, and  he  instantly  ran  out  of  the  place,  without 
his  hat,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  august  body, 
in  a sauve  qui  pent  dismay. 

The  fire  never  made  itself  visible,  but  a little 
smoke  from  a flue  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  fire 
company  to  pump  and  play  against  the  chimney  and 
over  the  roof,  after  dragging  in  an  interminable 
quantity  of  leaky  hose  through  every  department  of 
the  capitol.  There  never  has  been  a positive  fire  in 
the  city  of  Jackson.  Judge  then  of  the  excitement 
of  our  firemen  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing the  bell  again  sounded,  and  a body  of  flame  was 
seen  ascending  from  the  roof  of  the  Eagle,  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  in  the  city.  Another  disappointment!  a 
drunken  gambler  had  thrown  his  whiskey  bottle  into 
the  fire,  and  the  blaze  passed  through  the  chimney 
without  even  igniting  the  roof. 

At  the  evening  session,  every  member  of  the  house 
was  in  his  place,  and  a crowd  of  ladies  graced  the 
gallery.  Some  rare  fun  was  expected,  as  it  was 
known  that  Lindsay,  the  representative  from  Ita 
wamba  county  was  to  speak.  This  person  was  a re- 
pudiating loco,  is  or  was,  a Methodist  preacher,  un- 
couth in  his  manners,  ungainly  in  his  person;  and 
illiterate  in  his  discourse.  Some  idea  of  this  man’s 
fitness  for  his  position  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing verbatim  report  of  his  speech  on  the  motion 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  judiciary,  a loco  foco 
measure  introduced  a few  days  since,  and  opposed 
by  the  respectable  of  both  parties.  “Where  I was 
raised,  in  Old  Mnbatme,  we  never  gin  a judge  of  any 
sort  more  nor  fifteen  hundred  a year — and  if  I may 
be  allowed  to  conjecture,  I do  reckon  that  we  had 
jest  as  good  judges  in  Alabarm  as  you  can  raise  in 
Massaysap.  My  consli  c/iew-ents  sent  me  here  to  prac- 
tise ’conomy — therefore  I goes  for  ’eonomy;  and  sor- 
ry am  I to  observe  that  many  which  1 thought  know- 
ed  belter,  are  a strainin’  and  reachin’  arter  the  high 
puss ” (purse.) 

This  learned  legislator  on  this  evening,  Thursday, 
introduced  a bill  which  the  clerk  of  the  house  seve- 
ral times  attempted  to  read,  but  was  prevented  by 
his  own  (its  of  laughter  and  the  tumultuous  cachina- 
tions  of  the  members. 

“A  bill  to  relieve  the  free  citizens  of  Mississippi 
and  travellers.  Be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  it  is  law- 
ful for  any  while  citizens  of  Mississippi  to  sell  alco- 
holous,  vinous,  and  other  fermenting  liquors  in  any 
quantity  over  a quart,  provided  he  keeps  order  in  the 
house  when  the  same  is  drunk.” 

Amidst  the  heartiest  laughter,  the  speaker  left  the 
chair,  and  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
again  and  again  read  over  by  the  clerk.  Dr.  L.  was 
desired  to  explain  who  was  to  keep  order,  and  who 
was  to  be  drunk.  He  rose  and  uttered  the  following 
speech: 

“Well,  I railly  aint  no  objection  myself  to  ’splain 
the  bill,  becas  / think  the  bill  ’splains  itself.  We  all 
on  us  like  a leetle  drap  o’  sulthin’  ardent — some  gen 
tlcmen  carries  a bottle — some  gentlemen  don’t — I 
alius  carries  a bottle  myself,  and  I knows  many  gen- 
tlemen now  standin’  and  sittin’  round  me  who  takes 
a drap  whenever  they  kin — and  these  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  myself,  is  now  by  law  obliged  to  buy  a gallon 
when  we  only  wants  a half  pint,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  contrary  to  human  natur,  and 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  all  free  white  citizens  of 
the  state  of  Masseysap,  and  travellers  in  giniral. 

“J  knowed  a gentleman — a right  genteel  gentleman 
too  he  was  too  I assure  you,  gentlemen,  who  was 
travelin  in  this  state  with  his  wife  and  a hull  crowd 
o’ leetle  ones  in  a waggin,  and  his- lady  was  tuck 
with  the  shakes,  and  his  bottle  was  run  out.  There 
was  a fix  to  be  in,  gentlemen!  he  didn’t  want  to  buy 
a gallon  of  ardent  becas  it  was'nt  convenient — so  he 
asked  the  landlord  to  fill  his  bottle  at  a fair  price — 
and  the  landlord,  who  was  a clever  feller,  and  know- 
ed what  it  was  to  have  the  shakes  and  be  out  o’  lick- 
er,  why  he  filled  the  gentlemen’s  bottle  at  a fair 
price,  when  anothergentleman  who  was  standin’  by, 
says,  “you’re  a goin  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Massey- 
sap,” and  then  this  gentleman  goes  out  and  informs 
agin  the  landlord  for  selling  licker  to  the  gentleman 
whose  whife  had  the  shakes  by  less  than  a gallon, 
and  if  they  had’nt  knowed  him  well  all  around  them 
parts  he’d  a been  fined  and  imprisoned  for  doin’ 
as  any  gentleman  would  like  to  be  done  when  ’is 
bottle  is  run  out,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
any  white  man,  traveller  or  not. 

“I  knowed  another  gentleman  whose  horse  was 
tuck  right  sick,  and  he  was  told  that  a leetle  brandy 


and  a liaaf  pint  o’  camp/ire  would  cure  the  beast. — 
Now,  lie  was  temperance  and  never drinked — but  for 
all  that  he  was  obliged  to  buy  a gallon  when  he  only 
wanted  a drap  to  mix  with  the  camp/ire.  Is  this  law 
for  any  white  man  to  live  by? 

“Why,  1,  myself,  gentlemen,  were  once  travelin’ 
down  by  the  Yellerbusher,  with  a friend,  besides  my- 
self, when  1 felt  like  takin’a  small  horn,  havin’ been 
movin’  right  smartly  through  the  swamp  the  hull 
day,  which  my  friend  said  was  correct,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  with  me  in  the  same.  Well,  I,  my- 
self was  obliged  to  pay  for  a gallon  when  I only 
wanted  to  fill  a three-half  pint  bottle — which  is  my 
size  as  it  fits  well  into  the  side  pocket  of  my  top 
coat  though  some  genlemen’s  bottles  is  larger,  but  I 
never  knowed  a genelmen  carry  a hottle  big  enough 
to  hold  a gallon.” 

This  speech  was  loudly  cheered  throughout,  and 
Mr.  L.’s  solemn  earnestness  of  manner  contributed 
materially  to  heighten  the  effect.  The  best  of  the 
joke  is  that  his  bugbear,  “the  gallon  law,”  as  it  is 
called,  has  been  repealed  for  some  considerable 
length  of  time. 

A member  moved  to  strike  out  “alcohulous  and 
vinous,”  and  insert  “table  beer.” 

An  amendment  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  put 
on  paper — the  clerk  read  it  aloud,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a parody  on  Russell’s  song,  “A  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,”  beginning  “A  day  in  a muddy  swamp.” 
Another  “amendment”  introduced  the  epigram 
now  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  about  the  mar- 
riage of  a Mr.  Bee  to  Miss  Flower,  ending  with 
“And  soon  there  will,  if  heaven  pleases, 

Be  a swarm  of  little  Beescs.” 

Here  the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious — the  ladies  left 
the  gallery — the  chairman  rapped  in  vain,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  rose  in  great  heat  and  said — 

“Mr.  Speaker,  look  at  the  chandelier! — .look  at  this 
splendid  pile  of  building— -look  at  every  body  about 
us — is  this  a place  to  play  the  fool?  1 look  upon  the 
bill  proposed  as  a disgrace  to  the  nation — a disgrace 
to  the  state— a disgrace  to  the  house  of  God!” 

The  committee  reported  progress — the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  lay  upon  the  table,  and  the  house  adjourned 
at  about  ten  o’clock  at  night.  D.  V.  M. 

Louisiana.  Finances.  In  the  legislature,  now  in 
session,  on  the  23d  February,  Mr.  Winchester, 
from  the  committee  on  finance  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report: 

The  committee  on  finance  to  whom  were  referred 
so  much  of  the  governor’s  message  as  relates  to  the 
finances  of  the  state,  the  treasurer’s  report,  and  sun- 
dry other  documents  respecting  the  finances  of  the 
state,  respectfully  submit  the.  following  report: 

The  treasurer’s  annual  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  ol  the  state,  submitted  to  this  house 
on  the  lllh  January  last,  that  the  receipts  of  the 
state  from  1st  January,  1843,  to  31st  DecemUer,  1S13. 
were  §746,797  64 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period 

652,560  43 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 

1st  January,  1844,  of  §94,237  21 


Of  this  amount  §42,157  14,  consists  of  notes  and 
bonds,  at  present  unavailable — §37,515  14  being 
actually  under  protest;  so  tfia,t  the  available  balance 
in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  January  last  was  only 
§52,080  Q7. 

It  appears  also  from  the  treasurer’s  estimate  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  present  year,  that 
there  will  probably  be  an  available  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  January,  1845,  of  §75,700— the 
receipts  being  estimated  at  §621,050,  and  the  expen- 
ditures, including  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
state  for  her  own  use  and  benefit  being  estimated 
at  §545,350. 

In  stating  that  there  was,  on  the  1st  January,  1844 
an  available  halance  in  the  treasury  of  §52,030  07, 
it  is  proper  to  remind  the  house  that  there  were  out- 
standing at  that  day,  a balance  for  interest  due  on 
the  bonds  issued  by  the  state  for  her  own  use  and 
benefit,  and  other  than  those  emitted  to  the  property 
banks  and  to  the  municipalities  Nos.  2 and  3 ol  N'ew 
Orleans,  of  §142,515  82 

And  balances  for  appropriations  for 

schools,  &c,  88,490  08 

Making  together  the  sum  of  §231,005  90 

By  cutting  off  and  repealing  such  appropriations 
included  within  this  sum,  as  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  honor  and  pol.cy,  and  by  making  proper 
and  suitable  provisions  with  regard  to  the  interest 
and  other  debts  due  by  the  stale,  your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  a resort  to  increased  taxation  v/ill  be 
rendered  unnecessary. 

And  they  will  now  proceed,  with  as  much  brevity 
*smay  be  consistent  with  clearness,  to  lay  before 
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the  house  the  facts,  and  develope  the  views,  which  I 11th — Stock  in  the  Mechanics’  and  Tra 


have  led  them  to  this  conclusion. 

The  state  is  responsible  on  the  various  bends  issu- 
ed by  her  at  sundry  times,  and  on  deposites  made 
with  her,  for  a sum  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$21,433,523  03  exclusive  of  interest. 

From  this  should  be  deducted — 

1st— The  amount  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  the  federal  government  de- 
posited with  the  state — but  which 
will  never,  in  all  human  probabili- 
ty, be  repaid  or  demanded, 

$477,910  14 

2d — The  amount  deposi- 
ted for  vacant  estates,  27,692  89 


ders’  Bank, 

12th— The  share  of  the  state  in  the  ulti- 
mate profits  of  the  Union  Bank 


150.000 

270.000 


3d — The  amount  of  bonds 
issued  to  municipalities 
Nos.  2 and  3 


$505,602  03 


529,920  00  $1,035,523  03 


Which  leave  a balance  of  state  liabi- 
lities for  $20,398,000  00 

These  liabilities  consist  of  two  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate classes: 

First — Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  ad- 
ministration purposes — for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
and  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  stale;  for  the 
furtherance  and  prosecution  of  enterprises  underta- 
ken for  the  advantage  of  our  citizens:  or  for  objects 
which  seemed  to  promise  "pecuniary  profits  to  the 
state. 

These  consist  of  the  following,  viz: 

For  the  purchase  of  the  Charity  Hospi- 
tal, $125,000 

For  the  benefit  of  the  same,  100,000 

For  loans  obtained  of  the  Citizens’ 

Bank,  $250,000 

For  loans  obtained  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Association,  225,000 

For  loans  obtained  of  the  Union 
Bank,  350,000 

For  loans  obtained  of  the  Bank  of 
Louisiana,  250,000 

For  loans  obtained  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Bank,  50,000 

For  loans  obtained  of  the  Canal 
Bank,  50,000 

--  1,175,000 


500.000 

498.000 


For  aiding  the  Nashville  railroad 
pany, 

Por  aiding  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson 
railroad  company, 

For  aiding  the  Mexican  Gulf  sailroad 

company,  100,000 

For  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of 

Louisiana,  1,200,000 

For  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Mechan- 
ics’ and  Traders’  Bank,  150,000 

For  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Draining 
company,  50,000 

Making  exclusive,  of  interest,  $3,898,000 

Second — Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for 
the'purpose  of  furnishing  different  corporate  institu- 
tions with  capital  to  be  employed  in  banking. 

These  consist  of  the  following,  viz: 

For  the  Union  Bank/  $7,000,000 

For  the  Citizen’s  Bank,  7,120,000 

For  the  Consolidated  Association,  2,3.80,000 


Amounting,  at  alow  valuation,  to  $4,860,000 
Your  committee  concur  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  governor 
in  his  message,  that  the  property  of  the  state  ought 
to  be  disposed  of  in  order  to  extinguish  her  liabili- 
ties; but  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  and  anx- 
ious consideration  of  the  subject,  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  property  suggested  by  the  governor  and  re- 
commended by  the  treasurer,  would  prove  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  to  any  one,  that  the  public 
interest  requires  that  the  property  of  the  state  should 
be  sold  at  such  times,  and  on  such  terms,  and  in  such 
manner  as  would  be  most  likely  to  make  it  the  most 
productive.  Some  of  this  property  can,  without 
doubt,  be  at  once  disposed  of  at  a fair  price;  but  de- 
cidedly the  larger  portion  of  it  is  of  such  a nature 
that  a considerable  length  of  time  will  be  necessary 
to  effect  a sale  of  it  on  any  thing  like  reasonable 
terms.  An  immediate  sale  of  a large  part  of  the 
property  w iuld  be  an  immediate  sacrifice  of  it. — 
Ample  time  should  therefore  be  taken  for  the  reali- 
zation of  the  assets. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  debts  under  consideration 
are  payable  at  various  times — ranging  from  the 
ummerof  the  present  year  to  March,  1872 — and  it 
might  happen,  if  the  public  property  should  be  dis- 
posed of  without  the  adoption  of  the  comprehensive 
system  in  relation  to  the  whole  matter,  that  the 
state  would  be  in  possession  of  available  means, 
without  being  able  to  apply  them  on  the  diminution 
or  discharge  of  her  indebtedness. 

Many  of  the  debts  are  held  by  the  capitalists  of 
Europe;  and  it  is  very  possible,  that  at  a future  day 
they  may  be  unwilling  to  have  their  capital  reim- 
bursed, before  the  debts  respectively  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. 

These  evils  may  be  avoided,  and  this  inconveni- 
ence obviated,  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
choose  the  most  favorable  time  and  manner  for  the 
sale  of  the  public  property  secured  by  a course  of 
action,  liable,  as  your  committee  believe,  to  no  ob- 
jection, and  which  will  be  attended  with  subsidiary 
consequences  of  great  benefit  to  the  state. 

The  debts  to  be  provided  for,  are  represented  by 
bonds,  some  bearing  five  and  others  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest per  annum,  and  payabla  some  in  Europe  and 
some  in  this  country,  at  different  places,  half  yearly. 
Your  committee  now  propose  that  the  state  shall 
execute  new  bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  capi- 
tal and  interest  due  and  unpaid  on  those  already  is- 
sued; payable  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
state,  in  legal  coin  of  the  United  States  in  fifteen 
years  from  the day  of , 1844,  or  at  any 


Making,  exclusive  of  interest,  $16,500,000 

For  the  debts  comprised  in  the  first  class,  and 
enumerated  above,  the  state  alone  is  respensible; 
good  faith  and  sound  policy  imperatively  demand 
that  they  should  be  put  at  once  in  a course  of  adjust- 
ment and  liquidation. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  state  is  at 
present  in  abundant  means  to  effect  this. 

These  means  are  as  follows; 

1st—  241,000  acres  of  land  selected  within  the  last 
years,  by  the  agents  of  the  state,  from  the  unap- 
propriated lands  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
state,  and  worth  at  least  $4  per  acre  $964,000 
2d — The  right  to  select  259,000  acres 
from  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the 
U.  States,  remaining  in  the  state,  and 


worth  at  least  $4  per  acre, 

3d — Houses  and  lots  in  Jefferson  street, 
New  Orleans,  valued  at 
5th — A half  square  of  ground  in  Canal 
street, 

5th— -Froperty  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works, 

6th---The  Nashville  railroad,  &c. 

7th— -The  Mexican  Gulf  railroad,  &e, 

8th — port  Hudson  and  Clinton  railroad, 
&c., 

0th — Stoek  in  the  Bank  of  Louisiana, 
JOth— Stock  in  the  Louisiana  State  Bank, 


1,036,000 

100,000 

125,000 

75,000 

35.000 

20.000 


earlier  day,  at  the  option  of  the  state,  after  six 
months  notice  of  the  intention  to  pay  has  been  given 
in  the  state  paper  published  at  New  Orleans;  and 
bearing  interest  at  the  same  rate  as  those  for  which 
they  may  be  given  in  renewal,  and  payable  at  the 
office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  in  legal  coin  of 
the  United  Slates,  half  yearly;  and  that  the  proper- 
ty of  the  state  hereinbefore  enumerated,  shall  be  by 
law  set  apart,  and  specially  effected  as  a pledge,  for 
the  payment  of  the  capital  of  these  bonds  and  the 
interest  accruing  thereon,  and  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  for  that  purpose  and  for  no  other,  until 
all  the  bonds  so  executed,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
may  have  been  issued,  and  the  interest  accruing  on 
them,  are  fully  satisfied  and  paid. 

When  the  bonds  for  which  we  are  already  bound 
were  issued,  the  state  neglected  to  provide  means 
for  the  redemption  of  the  capital  and  interest  as  they 
might  become  due.  The  consequence  is  that  all  these 
bonds  are  now  under  protest,  and  arrearages  of  in- 
terest have  already  accumulated  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $140,001).  This  would  never  have  occurred 
if  the  state  at  the  time  of  issuing  those  bonds,  bad 
created  a sufficient  sinking  fund  to  be  especially  ap- 
plied to  their  redemption.  In  advising,  therefore, 
the  issue  of  new  state  bonds,  guaranteed  by  a sink- 
ing fund  to  be  substituted  or  exchanged  for  those 
which  are  now  outstanding,  your  committee  consider 
the  creation  of  the  sinking  fund  not  simply  a secu- 
rity for  the  punctual  payment  of  what  may  become 
due  to  the  public  creditors,  but  they  regard  it  also 
as  a prudential  measure  to  protect  the  honor  and 
faith  of  the  stale. 

Bonds  thus  guaranteed  must  command  a certain 
value  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  beyond  all 
doubt,  would  be  gladly  received  at  par  in  exchange 
for  those  now  under  protest. 

Such  an  exchange  would  be  beneficial  to  all  par- 
ties. The  present  bond  holder  would  receive  an  ob- 


25.000 
2,000,000 

60.000  , ligation,  the  payment  of  which  will  be  secured  by 


property,  ample  in  amount,  formally  pledged  and 
specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  at  the  time  of 
its  execution  by  the  state,  in  place  of  and  as  a sub- 
stitute for  an  application  already  dishonored.  The 
state  on  the  other  band,  while  the  necessity  for  a 
hasty  sale  and  sacrifice  of  her  property  will  be  obvi- 
ated and  the  advantage  of  applying  any  means  in  her 
possession,  to  the  immediate  extinction  of  her  debt 
will  be  secured,  would  materially  diminish  her  an- 
nual interest  and  rid  herself  at  once  of  the.  heavy 
expense  of  the  foreign  agencies  and  the  burthen  of 
effecting  foreign  exchanges. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  measure  would  be  attended 
with  a collateral  benefit  of  no  little  importance  to 
the  state. 

The  Union  Bank,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  the 
state  is  deeply  interested,  holds  a large  number  of 
the  protested  bonds  of  the  state.  As  we  are  at  pre- 
sent situated,  these  bonds  cannot  be  make  available 
m her  bands.  A rigid  scrutiny  in  the  affairs  of  this 
bank  has  been  recently  made  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  stockolders.  After  # 
a careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  assets  and 
condition  of  the  bank,  a report  was  made:  And  at 

a meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  the  18th  January, 
1844,  covened  to  consider  the  report  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  the  institution  was  ascertained 
to  be  in  a sound  condition,  with  means  abundant  to 
meet  all  its  obligations,  including  the  bonds  of  the 
state,  provided  the  debt  due  by  the  state  be  rendered 
available  by  such  legislative  active  action  as  may  be 
necessary.”  Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  if 
the  state  bonds,  now  held  by  the  bank,  could  be  ex- 
changed for  such  bonds  as  are  recommended  in  this 
resort  to  be  issued,  the  bank  w ill  be  able  with  ease 
to  discharge  and  pay  the  instalment  of  $1,750,000 
due  in  November  next,  on  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
stale  in  her  behalf,  and  eventually  to  pay  off  $5,250,- 
000,  of  those  bonds,  punctually  as  the  instalments 
may  become  due. 

It  is  but  just  and  proper  that  no  discrimination 
should  be  made  between  public  creditors.  If  the 
property  of  the  state  be  sold  and  the  evidences  of 
our  debt  be  received  in  payment,  as  recommended 
in  the  governor’s  message,  those  creditors  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  property  and  ascer- 
taining its  value,  will  have  a decided  and  most  unfair 
advantage  over  the  others.  If  the  property  be  sold 
without  method  or  system,  for  current  funds,  there 
will  be  at  one  time  money  on  hand  to  pay  the  capi- 
tal of  one  debt,  and  at  another  time  none  to  meet 
the  interest,  falling  due  on  the  rest.  No  measure 
that  might  eventuate  in  such  results  should  be  adop- 
ted. 

The  measures  proposed  by  your  committee  are 
subject  to  none  of  these  objections.  To  carry  those 
measures  into  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  execution  of  new  bonds;  for  issuing  them  in 
exchange  for  the  bonds  of  the  state  under  protest 
and  already  described,  for  the  disposal  of  the  pro- 
perty pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  due  on  the  new  bonds,  and  the  application 
of  its  proceeds  to  that  object;  and  for  such  other  re- 
gulations as  may  be  necessary  and  proper.  Your 
committee  accordingly  have  drawn  up  a bill  embra- 
cing these  views,  and  appended  it  to  this  report:  and 
they  respectfully  recommend  its  adoption  by  the 
house. 

Having  now  laid  before  the  house  a plan  to  liqui- 
date and  adjust  the  debt  of  the  state,  or  in  other 
words  the  debts  for  which  the  state  alone  is  respon- 
sible, and  which  constitute  the  first  class  as  set  forth 
in  this  report,  your  committee  will  proceed  to  slate 
their  views  on  the  class  which  consists,  as  has  alrea- 
dy been  stated,  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  different  corporate  in- 
stitutions with  capital  to  be  employed  in  banking, 
viz — the  Union  bank,  seven  millions  of  dollars,  the 
Citizens’  bank,  seven  million  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand,  and  the  Consolidated  association  two 
million  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand — making 
in  all  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  interest. 

Your  committee  have  in  a former  part  of  this  re- 
port, expressed  their  decided  opinion  that  if  bonds, 
secured  by  a sinking  fund,  be  issued  and  substituted 
for  the  debt  proper  of  the  state,  the  Union  bank  will 
continue  to  pay  as  she  has  heretofore  faithfully  paid, 
the  amounts  due  upon  the  bonds  issued  in  her  favor 
by  the  state.  'These  bonds,  therefore,  amounting  to 
$7,000,000,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  amply  secu- 
red, should  the  measures  recommended  by  your 
committee  be  adopted. 

Your  committee  will  accordingly  confine  them- 
selves to  a consideration  of  the  balance  of  the  bonds, 
say  $9,000,000,  issued  to  the  Consolidated  associa- 
tion and  the  Citizens’  bank. 

When  the  state  issued  these  bonds,  the  institutions 
to  which  they  were  given  secured  their  payments  by 
morlguages  on  real  property,  at  least  equal  in  value 
to  their  amount,  and  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  in- 
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terest  to  accrue  on  them,  as  it  became  due,  and  to 
take  up  the  bonds  themselves,  as  they  respectively 
arrive  at  maturity. 

Since  that  time  the  Consolidated  association  and 
the  Citizens’  bank,  have  each  met  with  serious  los- 
ses, and  the  cash  capital  obtained  by  them  by  the 
sale  of  the  state  bonds,  has  been  considerably  im- 
paired. 

This  circumstance  has  naturally  excited  appre- 
hension and  alarm  in  the  public  mind.  Aut,  as  yet, 
your  committee  can  discover  nothing  in  the  situa- 
tion of  those  institutions,  to  induce  a belief  that  they 
will  be  ultimately  unable  to  save  the  state  from  nny 
loss. 

The  assets  of  these  banks,  notwithstanding  their 
heavy  losses,  are  still  very  considerable.  The  Con- 
solidated Association  for  instance  has  among  her  as- 
sets, loans  to  the  amount  of  $1,202,250  16,  secured 
by  mortgages  of  real  estate;  and  the  Citizens’  bank 
has  among  her  assets,  loans  to  the  amount  ol  $6,034,- 
050  59,  in  like  manner  secured  by  mortgages  of  real 
estate  in  the  city  and  in  the  country. 

These  assets  united  to  the  property  specially  mort- 
gaged for  the  payment  of  the  capital  and  interest  of 
the  bonds  under  consideration,  must  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  theirobjeet,  if  faithfully  administered. 

The  Citizens  Bank  went  into  liquidation  on  the 
29th  October,  1S42,  since  which  time  to  the  1st  Fe- 
bruary, 1844,  she  collected  $1,062,369.  Of  this 
large  sum,  only  $57,494  60,  were  in  specie. 

The  Consolidated  Association  went  into  liquida- 
tion on  the  12th  November,  1842,  since  which  time 
to  the  1st  February,  1844,  she  collected  $444,651  31. 

The  amount  of  interest  due  on  the  1st  February, 
1844,  on  the  bonds  of  the  state  in  favor  of  the  Citi- 
zens’s Bank  was  $447,602  98 — notone  cent  of  which 
has  been  paid;  and  the  amount  on  bonds  in  favor  of 
the  Consolidated  Association  was$138,075,  of  which 
17,575  in  coupons  were  received  in  payment,  leav- 
ing a balance  of  $120,500  still  due  for  interest  on 
bonds  issued  by  the  state. 

Such  a condition  of  things  must  not  be  permitted 
to  exist.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  state  is  ultimate- 
ly protected  from  loss;  her  honor  and  her  credit 
must  be  preserved  unstained.  The  non-payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  state  has  thrown  a 
shade  upon  her  reputation,  but  she  will  not  suffer  it 
Jo  darken  into  dishonor.  The  right  of  her  creditor, 
her  bondholder,  must  be  upheld. 

And  your  committee  believe  that  a very  brief  ex- 
position of  this  matter  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the 
cause  of  the.  non  payment  of  the  interest  due  by 
these  banks,  on  the  bonds  of  the  state,  and  the  pro- 
per remedy  for  this  evil. 

By  the  law  of  this  state  in  relation  to  banks  in  li- 
quidation, the  debtors  of  the  institutions  alluded  to 
are  authorised  to  pay  a large  proportion  of  their 
debts  in  state  bonds  not  yet  matured.  These  bonds 
ore  greatly  depreciated,  and  may  be  now  purchased 
at  a large  discount  in  the  market,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  interest  on  them  is  not  paid. 

It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  this  is  permitted  by 
law,  depreciated  bonds  not  due  will  constitute  al- 
most the  only  medium  of  payment  to  these  banks. 
It  is  preposterous  under  such  circumstances  to  ex- 
pect that  any  payment  of  interest  by  these  banks  can 
be  made. 

If  the  law  be  changed  in  this  respect,  and  the  in 
stitulions  spoken  of,  prohibited  from  receiving  state 
bonds,  or  their  own  obligations  not  yet  arrived  at 
maturity,  in  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  them,  and 
if  the  commissioners  or  managers  of  those  institu- 
tions be  directed  and  required  to  apply  any  funds 
they  may  at  any  time  have  on  hand,  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  state  bonds,  the  great  end  in 
view  will  be  speedily  attained.  When  justice  to 
the  public  creditor  is  the  foundation  of  a measure  so 
simple  and  proper  in  itself  as  this  now  proposed, 
your  committee  deem  that  to  suggest  it  is  sufficient 
to  secure  its  adoption.  They  accordingly  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  accompanying  bill  which 
they  have  drawn  up  on  the  subject. 

If  the  measures  recommended  by  your  committee 
shall  meet  the  approbation  of  the  legislature,  and 
become  the  settled  policy  of  the  stale;  the  means 
and  the  property  of  the  state  will  be  regulated,  as  to 
yield  the  greatest  profit  and  benefit  to  the  state. 

The  debts  proper  of  the  state  amounting  to  $3,- 
898,000  will  be  liquidated  and  adjusted,  and  their 
final  payment  will  be  secured  by  an  ample  sinking 
fund. 

The  instalment  of  $1,750,000  due  by  the  Union 
Bank  on  the  bonds  of  the  state,  will  be  promptly 
paid,  and  the  whole  amount  of  7,000,000  of  bonds 
issued  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  that  institution, 
w.ll  be  punctually  and  faithfully  met  and  discharged. 

The  snare  of  the  state  in  the  profits  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be  secured  and  enlarged. 

The  public  creditor  will  be  paid  his  due. 

The  public  faith  will  be  rescued  aud  preserved, 


while  the  state  will  continue  secure  and  safe  from 
any  ultimate  loss  on  the  bonds  issued  by  her  to  the 
bank  of  the  state,  for  their  benefit. 

And  as  our  annual  revenues  exceed  our  expendi- 
tures, there  will  be  no  necessity  to  increase  the 
burthens  of  taxation,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  a pru- 
dent and  economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, those  burthens  may  be  gradually  diminished. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BEN.  WINCHESTER,  Chaiiman. 
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NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  papers  from  all  directions  are  filled  with  no- 
minations to  the  respective  conventions  that  arc  to 

issemble  at  Baltimore  in  May. 

1 The  tFhig  National  Convention  is  to  meet  on  the  1st 
lay  of  JVlay._ 

The  Young  Men's  Whig  National  Convention  of  Un- 
ification, is  to  assemble  on  the  2d  of  May. 

The  “ Democratic ” National  Convention,  is  to  assem- 
ble at  Baltimore  on  Monday  the  27th  of  May. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  President  Tyler  propose  to 
hold  a national  convention,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  same- 
day,  the  27th  May. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN’S  AVAILABILITY  AS  A 
CANDIDATE,  QUESTIONED. 
Notwithstanding  the  manifest  determination  as 
now  evinced  from  persops  and  directions  heretofore 
supposed  to  be  irrecqncileable,  to  harmonize  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  yet  there  remains  unques- 
tionably, difference  of  opinion  amongst  prominent 
members  composing  what  is  called  the  “democratic” 
party,  in  relation  to  the  availability  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren as  their  candidate.  In  proof  of  this,  as  well  as 
in  order  to  afford  our  readers  a specimen  of  what 
they  say,  we  select  at  random,  from  a number  of 
publications  of  a similar  lone,  the  following  speech 
delivered  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Gene- 
ral Cass,  in  New  York,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Olds,  of  Ohio, 
an  active  and  efficient  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  dur- 
ing his  campaign  of  1840,  and  still  one  of  his  warm 
admirers,  who  being  present  was  loudly  called  upon 
by  the  meeting  for  a speech,  which  is  thus  reported. 
Mr ■ President  and  Gentlemen: 

When  I left  Ohio,  nothing  certainly  was  further 
from  my  thoughts  than  that  I should  be  called  upon 
to  address  the  friends  of  General  Cass  in  New  York. 
But  being  here  upon  private  business,  and  being  ear- 
nestly requested  by  democratic  friends  here,  1 could 
not  resist  the  invitation  to  appear  before  you  this 
evening:  for  I hold  it,  sir,  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  party  to  which  we  belong,  that  de- 
mocrats should  meet  often  together,  and  to  exchange 
opinions  « ith  each  other,  not  only  as  to  measures  but 
as  to  men. 

There  was  never  a more  important  election,  sir, 
to  the  democratic  party,  since  its  formation  by  Thos. 
Jefferson,  than  that  which  is  now  approaching.  It 
is  one  that  demands  our  greatest  and  most  devoted 
efl'orts.  If  Marlin  Van  Buren  be  the  strongest  man 
in  the  part£,  and  one  upon  whom,  rather  than  any 
other,  it  would  be  safe  to  rest  our  hopes,  then  let  us 
take  him  as  our  standard  bearer.  [No  response.] — 
If  on  the  other  hand,  it  ba  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who 
can  best  fill  that  post,  [a  protracted  round  of  ap- 
plause,] let  him  be  our  leader!  If  it  be  Mr.  Calhoun, 
[applause,  but  not  so  warm,]  then  him,  and  let  us 
all  unite  under  his  banner.  If  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  should 
be  selected  as  our  standard  bearer,  is  there  a demo- 
crat who  hears  me,  but  will  consent  to  follow  him. 
[Great  applause,  but  not  nearly  so  warm  as  that  of 
Col.  Johnson.] 

We  ought  not  to  risk  the  principles  of  our  party 
and  our  cause  upon  a question  about  men.  I admit 
most  cheerfully  that  feelings  of  justice  towards  Mr. 
Van  Buren  are  natural,  and  they  are  due,  for  the 
sacrifice  he  made  in  1840,  by  a rigid  adherence  to 
democratic  principles,  in  that  memorable  contest; 
and  I concede  that,  if  we  should  go  into  the  contest 
with  him  as  our  leader,  and  could  win  the  triumph, 
it  would  be  greater  and  more  glorious  than  under 
any  other  circumstances.  But  if  there  be  any  doubt 
impending  over  his  election,  if  nominated,  and  that 
upon  another  we  might  rally  and  unite  successfully, 
would  not  sound  policy  dictate  that  we  should  yield 
our  preference  for  him,  personally,  and  take  up  some 
other  individual?  Such,  clearly,  should  be  our  course. 
Such  is  the  true  policy  of  the  democratic  party. — 
There  is,  and  it  is  natural  and  right  that  there  should 
be,  all  over  the  country,  a strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  in  the  democratic  party.  But 
can  he  carry  this  state?  Can  he  carry  my  state?  In 
Ohio,  thousands,  as  well  as  myself,  believe  that  he 
cannot  carry,  nor  come  near  carrying  that  state. — 
[Applause.]  In  1840,  no  man  fought  the  Van  Buren 
battle  with  more  zeal  than  the  humble  speaker  wh 


now  addresses  you.  And  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  shall  be 
found  to  be  the  strongest  man  the  country  affords,  as 
our  standard  bearer,  I shall  again  enlist  in  his  sup- 
port—as  cordially  in  ’44,  as  I did  in  ’40.  [Cheers.] 

But,  in  Ohio,  if  I ask  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  if  lie  can  carry  that  state,  they  tell  me  no; 
but  that  he  is  nevertheless  the  strongest  man  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  other  states.  If  you  go  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  ask  the  same  question  of  his  advocates 
there,  they  tell  me  no  no;  but  that  lie  is  the  strongest 
candidate  in  Ohio.  (Laughter.)  There  is  a good 
deal  of  trouble  in  finding  out  where  Mr.  Van  Buren 
is  the  strongest  man.  It  is  like  the  inquiry  in  the  west 
as  to  the  location  of  the  “milk  sickness.”  A man 
asks  if  they  have  the  milk  sickness  in  such  or  such 
a place.  He  is  told  no — but  they  have  it  some  ten 
miles  ahead  of  that  locality,  very  badly.  And  then, 
going  to  that  place,  the  stranger  receives  the  samo 
answer  to  his  question:  the  milk  sickness  is  not  there, 
but  they  have  it  very  badly  about  ten  miles  ahead. — 
It  is  the  same  with  this  Van  Buren  milk  sickness  in 
the  west.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  So  in  other 
states;  in  Indiana,  in  Tennessee — with  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren as  the  candidate,  the  fate  of  either  would  be 
uncertain;  but  in  Indiana,  with  the  name  of  Cass, 
the  result  would  be  beyond  all  doubt;  and  with  his 
name  on  our  banner,  Mr.  President,  I pledge  you  my 
head  for  at  least  20,000  majority  in  that  state!  (Ap- 
plause.) Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  so  doubtful  with 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  would  unite  on  General  Cass  with 
the  same  invincible  strength  as  they  did  for  Gene- 
ral Jackson.  (Cheers.)  And  it  behooves  us  to  in- 
quire, among  ourselves,  whether  there  he  not  some 
stronger  man  in  the  party  than  another,  and  if  so, 
it  behooves  us  to  take  him  up.  If  not,  to  take  the 
other. 

The  election  of  1844,  will  give  a character,  sir,  to 
many  elections  to  come;  and  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  question  presented  to  us  this  evening  is  immense- 
ly important.  In  1840,  (1  don’t  know  how  the  battle 
was  fought  here,)  but  in  the  western  country  where 
1 came  from,  it  was  contested,  on  the  ground  that 
the  hard  times  were  attributable  to  the  measures  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration.  They  sang  this 
into  the  people  with  their  songs,  and  Ogle  lied  to  help 
them  out. 

In  a sandy  part  of  the  western  country,  an  honest 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  had  planted  himself  on  a 
not  very  productive  soil,  and  he  every  morning  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  into  his  potato  patch,  behind 
his  house,  to  see  if  his  potatoes  grew;  but  morning 
after  morning  he  went  in  vain.  As  he  walened  so 
impatiently,  but  with  no  good  result,  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  cause  of  his  disappointment,  but  at 
length,  brightening  up,  “d— n the  administration!” 
said  he,  “and  d — n Mr.  Van  Van  Buren!”— attributing 
to  these  the  backwardness  of  his  potatoes,  aud  the 
sterility  of  the  soil!  (A  laugh  ) 

Now,  gentlemen,  no  man  can  be  more  willing  than 
1 am  to  vindicate  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren; and  yet  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  make 
the  country  believe  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in 
it.  Our  opponents  promised  us  good  times— as '"the 
consequence  of  changing  that  administration,  and 
electing  their  candidate.  They  told  the  working 
men  of  two  dollars  a day  and  roast  beef,  and  they 
made  them  believe  their  stories.  General  Harrison 
was  accordingly  elected,  and  then  it  was  said  that  all 
their  promises,  all  their  good  intentions,  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  act  of  divine  providence! 

But  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  country!  By  their 
indomitable  energies,  they  have  succeeded  iri  brimm- 
ing us  out  ot  that  situation.  Already  improvement  is 
witnessed  in  every  one  of  those  respects  in  which  we 
had  previously,  and  for  so  long  a time,  been  suffer- 
ing. And  this  relief  is  not  owing  to  the  administra- 
tion ol  General  Harrison,  not  that  of  John  Tyler. 

No;  let  the  election  of  1844  take  place— your  labor 
increased,  your  wages  raised,  your  commerce  and 
your  agriculture  flourishing— under  these  favorable 
circumstances  put  in  a democratic  administration 
and  you  will  be  enabled  to  keep  such  a one  in  for 
many  years  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  under  theve  circumstances 
Mr.  Clay  should  be  elected,  the  same  thing  will  oc- 
cur, and  you  will  have,  for  a long  time  to  come  a 
whig  administration  of  your  government. 

All  this  prosperity  the  whigs  will  take  to  them- 
selves, and  will  tell  you:  “We  told  you  so— we 

told  you  what  a blessing  to  the  country  a whi«-  ad- 
ministration would  prove,”  and  thus  tlioy  will  have 
the  advantage  over  you  for  at  least  twelve  years  to 
come! 

And  shall  we  hazard  the  success  of  democratic 
principles,  by  putting  forward  a candidate  who  can- 
not concentrate  the  support  of  the  party?  No!  If 
we  act  as  wise  men  should  do,  we  shall  consult  to- 
gether, and  inquire.  Can  we  carry  New  York  with 

Van  Buren?  If  not,  can  wc  give  its  vote  to  Cass. 

Let  us  mako  sure.  Let  us  prosecute  this  impoi- 
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tant  inquiry  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Tennessee. — 
Let  us  sit  down,  like  Jack  Downing,  and  cypher  it 
out. 

All  this  is  a most  momentous  consideration  for  the 
democratic  party,  as  the  regulator  of  its  action  in 
1844.  As  to  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  let  me  ask  you,  if  he  were 
again  to  be  nominated,  and  were  again  to  be  reject- 
ed, would  not  that  reputation  stand  worse  than  it 
does  now — worse  than  in  1840?  Surely  it  wills  for 
he  will  then  have  been  persecuted  in  the  house  of 
his  friends!  But  will  he  suffer  in  reputation  by  be- 
ing left  to  stand  as  he  does,  and  not  made  the  subject 
of  the  same  defeat  again?  By  no  means.  On  the  con- 
trary, how  much  more  elevated  and  enviable  would 
be  his  position.  And,  gentlemen,  is  there  no  other 
great  man  in  the  democratic  party,  on  whom  we  can 
rally,  in  this  emergency?  Is  he  the  only  blazing  star, 
whose  effulgence  prevents  us  seeing  any  body  else, 
snd  dazzles  our  eyes  when  we  even  look  at  him?  No! 
There  are  thousands  as  good,  as  great,  as  worthy 
in  our  ranks;  And  we  are  not  content  to  rest  all  our 
hopes  on  one  man?  (Great  applause.) 

I remember,  fellow  citizens,  a story  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  a church  in  a town  where  the  good  people 
thought  every  thing  of  their  pastor.  Whatever  the 
pastor  said,  was  of  course  ail  right.  If  he  S3id  it 
would  rain,  it  must  rain;  if  he  said  it  must  hail,  why 
so  it  did.  lie  was  all  and  all,  and  did  nothing  and 
said  nothing  wrong.  While  they  were  building  their 
church,  the  parson  gave  out  that  it  would  be  dedi- 
cated on  a given  day;  and  although  it  was  by  no 
means  finished,  when  the  time  arrived,  the  parson 
had  said  the  word,  and  it  was  dedicated.  The  floor- 
ing of  the  galleries  was  in  a very  incomplete  state, 
so  the  young  folks  went  up  there,  while  the  older 
ones  remained  below,  during  the  services.  In  the 
midst  of  the  sermon,  a young  lady,  who  was  in  the 
gallery  slipped  through  the  loose  flooring,  and  hung, 
sustained  only  by  her  outstretched  arms,  over  the 
heads  of  the  congregation,  in  mid  air.  The  parson 
told  the  congregation  that  any  body  who  looked  up 
at  the  young  lady  in  that  position  would  be  struck 
blind.  All,  as  in  duty  bound,  turned  their  heads 
away  most  devoutly — all  but  a single  person — a j 
sailor— -who  covering  one  optic  with  his  hand,  and  } 
taking  a look  with  the  other,  exclaimed,  “here  goes  | 
for  one  eye,  any  how!”  (Long  continued  applause 
and  merriment.)  And  so  with  me,  my  friends,  I j 
for  one  am  not  afraid  of  being  dazzled  out  of  my 
eye  sight  by  looking  #at  Mr.  Van  Buren  even  with  I 
both  eyes. 

I can  still  see  something  to  look  at  in  Colonel  | 
Johnson,  in  General  Cass,  and  in  others.  (Applause.) 
We  owe  a great  deal  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  John- 
son— (a  laugh) — 1 mean  to  his  character  and  his  ser- 
vices. Is  he  not  as  bright  a democrats  as  Mr.  Van 
Buren?  Look  upon  him  in  the  battle  field,  and  say, 
is  lie  not  surrounded  by  as  brilliant  a halo  of  glory  as 
Mr.  Van  Buren?  (Applause.)  So,  too,  in  like  man- 
ner, look  at  the  career  of  Cass;  see  him  from  his 
youth  up,  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country — the 
first  in  the  field  of  danger,  the  first  where  glory  and 
honor  led,  the  first  to  place  his  foot  upon  the  pros- 
trate foe.  See  him  when  an  officer  in  the  army  so 
infamously  surrendered  by  Hull,  on  the  frontier. — 
Although  not  at  Detroit,  the  scene  of  the  surrender, 
when  told  of  it,  he  refused  to  surrender,  and  broke 
his  sword  across  his  knee,  rather  than  yield  it  to  a 
foe,  under  such  a treaty  as  that.  (Vociferous  ap- 
plause.) He  was  under  General  Harrison,  and  with 
Colonel  Johnson,  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  that  memorable  action. — 
Though  he  did  not  receive  so  severe  or  dangerous 
wounds  as  the  brave  Johnson,  yet  he  can  boast  of 
equal  services  rendered  his  country.  (Cheers.) 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  lights  that  share  the  ad 
miration  of  the  democracy  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  I 
will  mention,  but  will  not  dwell  upon  the  eminent 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Calhoun;  his  fine  scholarly 
attainments,  the  purity  of  his  personal  or  political 
character.  Enough  is  the  allusion  to  show  that  one 
man  does  not  monopolize  all  the  honor  and  all  the 
glory  of  the  democratic  party.  (Cheers.) 

fJVJr.  Olds  then  went  into  a statistical  statement  of 
the  Ohio  elections  for  some  years  past,  to  show  that 
Van  Buren  is  very  unpopular  in  that  state — that 
when  he  lias  been  run  for,  at  the  same  time  with  a 
loco  loco  candidate  for  governor,  they  have  lost  their 
election,  and  v ce  versa;  that  Van  Buren  would  hurt 
the  cause  at  the  next  election,  and  that  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  being  the  candidate  0f  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  there  was  a falling  off  last  fall  in  Ohio, 
whereby  the  legislature  became  whig  again.  After 
enumerating  the  different  instances  in  which  Mr.  Van 
Bu  ren’s  malign  influence  in  that  state  had  developed 
itself,  he  continued  as  follows:] 

And  is  it  to  be  thought  of  them,  my  friends,  that  a 
candidate  so  weak  five  years  ago,  nay,  ten  years  ago, 
in  that  great  state,  shall  be  candidate  there  again 


this  year?  The  whigs  in  my  part  of  the  country  are 
united  on  their  candidate.  They  never  were  so  much 
so  as  now.  They  know  how  easily  beaten  will  be 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  that  quarter,  if  he  is  the  candi- 
date in  1844.  Ask  them  what  they  are  doing  and 
j mean  to  do,  and  you  will  find  they  are  playing  ’pos- 
' sum  as  well  as  coon!  (Roars  of  laughter.)  We  let 
you  fight  among  yourselves,  say  they.  You  shall  do 
the  fighting.  We  have  no  occasion — we  are  all  Clay! 
(Here  followed  a genuine  sound  of  whig  applause.) 
And  the  abolitionists,  too.  It  is  said  that  they  will 


they 

go  for.  him.  Now,  I happen  to  know  something 
about  these  people.  1 have  talked  with  them. — 
Whenever  1 find  a whig,  who  is  an  abolitionist,  in 
Ohio,  1 find  that  he  is  more  of  the  first  than  the  last; 
and  Ihcir  game  is  to  keep  up  this  third  party  to  catch 
democratic  voters — knowing  that  that  is  so  much 
taken  off  from  Van  Buren.  ,, 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  am  1 not  justified  in  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  cannot  be  e!ected?-(- 
Sorry,  indeed,  am  I to  say  it;  but  I am  compelled  t® 
do  it.  The  majority  against  him  would  be  larger 
than  in  1840.  (Applause.)  Write  it  down,  all  of 
you,  that,  standing  here  on  the  sixth  day  of  Februa- 
ry, in  the  year  1844.  before  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, in  the  state  of  Ohio,  alone,  I tell  you  that  the 
majority  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  if  he  be  selected  as 
the  democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  May 
next,  will  nut  fall  short  of  Ucelce  thousand  voles! — 
And  this  you  will  tell  me  next  November,  is  true, 
although  not  intended  as  prophecy,  but  a plain  histo- 
rical fact,  as  palpable  now  and  then.  (Tremendous 
cheering.) 

Mr.  Va»i  Buren  reminds  me  of  a monkey  whom  1 
once  saw  trying  to  ape  Paganini,  on  a house  top. — 
He  had  stolen  a fiddle,  and  had  run  with  it  to  that 
elevated  position.  He  had  seen  people  play,  and  as 
he  sat  on  the  ridge  pole  of  the  house,  he  drew  the 
bow  across  the  strings.  This  made  him  spring  back 
some  feet.  Again  he  drew  his  bow,  and  again  he 
recoiled  from  the  “sound  himself  had  made.” — 
Without  knowing  to  what  danger  he  was  rapidly 
tending,  he  at  length  had  retreated  to  the  edge  of 
the  roof;  but  he  gave  one  more  pull  with  the  bow, 
which  being  followed  by  the  accustomed  spring  back- 
wards, precipitated  the  poor  fellow  to  the  ground! — 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  reached  the  edge,  and  has 
only  to  make  one  more  attempt,  to  tiddle  him- 
self overboard  altogether.  (The  recital  of  ibis  anec- 
dote litlerally  convulsed  the  whole  auditory  with 
laughter.) 

The  gentleman  said  he  didn’t  stand  there  to  make 
a long  speech  in  favor  of  General  Cass,  for  he  had 
said  little  in  his  favor — nor  would  he  say  a word 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  he  honored  the  man;  but 
he  stood  there  to  ask  them  to  compare  votes,  all  over 
the  country^ and  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Van  Buren 
or  General  Cass  was  the  more  likely  to  carry  the 
different  sections.  He  denied  that  it  was  treason  for 
the  democratic  party  to  speak  out,  to  compare  votes, 
and  ascertain  the  public  feeling  with  regard  to  then- 
men;  and  if  they  found  Gen.  Cass  the  strong  man  of 
the  party,  give  them  that  man,  and  they  would  make 
the  welkin  ring  with  his  name. 

We  should  not,  however,  let  our  attachment  to 
party  names  lead  us  to  forget  the  best'  interests  of 
the  country.  We  might  love  men  much,  but  our 
country  more,  arid  if  they  felt  they  were  sacrificing 
them  for  the  sake  of  any  particular  men,  he  would 
lead  them  to  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Washington, 
and  pointing  to  his  history,  beseech  them  to  let 
their  country  and  her  best  interests  be  the  first  in 
their  bosoms. 

The  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  loud  applause. 

Congressional  Caucus.  The  Globe  publishes  the 
following: 

“AN  EARNEST  OF  VICTORY.” 

The  democratic  members  of  both  branches  of  congress 
held  a joint  meeting  m the  senate  chamber  on  Tuesday 
evening  last:  and  we  have  learned,  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  pleasure,  thata  better  spirit,  or  more  cheer- 
ing prognostics,  never  animated  a public  assembly. 

Every  party  has  its  grumblers;  but  there  is  this  pe- 
culiarity about  the  democratic  party — that  the  strong, 
bold  current  of  its  great  principles,  once  fairly  in  mo- 
tion, sweeps  on,  swallowing  up,  or  disregarding,  the 
petty  eddies  of  personal  or  sectional  discontent. — 
Thus,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  though  we  surely 
know  that  individual  preferences  in  regard  to  the 
presidency,  and  shades  of  difference  in  regard  to  a 
tariff,  hat)  a place  in  the  minds  of  some  present,  yet 
not  a single  element  of  discord  arose  thence  to  cloud, 
for  a moment,  the  general  harmony. 

Measures  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  an 
executive  committee,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
reply  to  that  call  of  the  people  now,  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  political  struggle,  sounding  up  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  “give  us  light!”  On  this  subject, 
it  was  appropriately  remarked  by  a distinguished 


member  of  the  caucus,  that  what  the  democracy  of 
the  country  want,  and  all  they  want,  to  insure  suc- 
cess, is  not  a mass  of  declamatory  harangues,  or  of 
party  rhapsodies,  but  a judicious  selection  of  au- 
thentic documents,  drawn  from  the  record  of  the 
nation,  from  the  parliamentary  history  of  congress. 
They  want  to  know — not  by  vague  report,  but  by 
indisputable  evidence,  with  date  and  page  append- 
ed— what  a whig  congress  were  about  during  their 
brief  hey-day  of  power,  the  laws  they  passed: — 
the  laws  they  sought  to  pass;  the  professions  they 
made,  and  the  practice  that  followed  these  profes- 
sions. 

Another  speaker  justly  observed  that  the  policy  of 
our  opponents  was  to  put  us  on  the  defensive;  to  re- 
vive calumnies  that  have  been  a thousand  times  dis- 
proved, and  dress  forth  afresh  the  cast-off  humbug, 
of  1840.  But  our  true  course,  he  added,  was  not  to 
suffer  them  thus  to  evade  a just  responsibility.  They 
have  been  in  power.  They  had  a majority  of  both 
branches.  Their  acts  are  on  record.  For  these  they 
are  responsible;  and  for  these  let  us  call  them  to  ac- 
count. They  are  vulnerable  at  every  point;  and  it  i3 
our  duty  to  arraign  them  before  the  country  for  the 
misdeeds  they  have  committed. 

A stirring  appeal  was  made  by  another  member  of 
the  caucus,  that  found  response  in  many  a bosom. — 
Once,  he  said — once,  for  a brief  season,  had  fraud 
and  folly  triumphed  over  justice  and  reason.  The 
wise  and  the  good  looked  on  with  grief  and  shame, 

and  honest  men  half  despaired  of  the  republic 

Across  these  gloomy  prospects,  however,  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  very  next  year  shot  a gleam  of  light. — 
State  after  state,  awaking  from  a short  delusion, 
showed,  at  the  ballot  box,  their  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  party  that  had  scrambled  into  power.  A se- 
cond time  was  the  like  issue  to  be  tried — a second 
time  was  unprincipled  intrigue  to  lake  the  field  in  a 
desperate  endeavor  to  sing  and  shout  men  out  of 
their  senses  and  their  rights.  Most  fatal  would  be 
the  influence,  humiliating  the  spectacle,  and  deplor- 
able the  consequences,  of  a second  success.  But  no 
such  success  was  possible.  The  people — the  masses 
— were  already  in  advance  of  Ihe.r  would-be  lead- 
ers. That  was  the  peculiarity  of  our  present  situa- 
tion. The  people  were  dragging  on  with  them 
those  who  sometimes  assumed  to  guide  them. — 
Never  did  day  dawn  on  a prospect  more  cheering, 
more  encouraging,  more  filled,  on  every  hand,  with 
promise  of  triumphant  success,  than  that  now  be- 
fore us. 

Several  of  the  speakers  touched  upon  their  favo- 
rite points — this  on  a thorough  reform  of  the  tariff, 
that  on  the  expediency  of  prompt  attention  to  legis- 
lative business,  and  a speedy  adjournment  of  con- 
gtess:  but  there  was  no  dogmatical  laying  down  of 
these  or  any  other  topics.  Good  temper  prevailed; 
light  pleasantries  enlivened  the  evening;  and  all  se- 
parated with  the  conviction,  that,  let  the  smaller 
points  of  difference  among  democrats  be  as  they  will 
— let  there  be  talk  and  variance  of  sentiment  in  the 
family  circle  beforehand, — yet  let  the  day  of  action 
arrive,  and  they  are  against  the  Gommon  enemy,  a 
united  body,  one  and  invincible. 

The  result  of  this  caucus,  cheering  as  it  is,  as- 
sumes yet  greater  importance,  as  an  indication,  safe- 
ly to  he  trusted,  of  the  unanimity  and  good  feellir.g 
that  may  be  expected  to  characterize  the  delibe- 
rations and  the  ultimate  decision  of  that  larger 
caucus  which  is  to  assemble  in  May  next,  at  Baltimore  '* 

Statements  are  published,  giving  a very  different 
aspect  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  congressional 
caucus,  of  which  the  above  is  the  Globe's  version.  — 
We  have  not  room  for  any  of  them  to-day,  except 
to  say  that  Oliver  Oldschool,  the  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  United  States  Gazette,  writes  that 
after  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  had  spoken  of  the  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  enthusiasm  in  his 
favor,  Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  said,  in  reply,  he 
had  as  yet  seen  no  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  among  the  people,  nor  had  it  happened  to 
him  to  witness  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  that 
man  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  spoke.  Of 
one  thing  he  was  quite  sure,  namely,  that  neither  his 
popularity  nor  this  enthusiasm  had  reached  Georgia 
yet,  and  he  could  tell  the  gentleman  and  his  friends 
that  unless  they  came  forward  and  sustained  demo- 
cratic principles  better  than  they  had  done  this  ses- 
sion, so  far  from  there  being  enthusiasm,  there  would 
be  no  union  of  the  party— it  could  not  even  be  kept 
together. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN  ADVOCATED- 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  contains  an  article  dated 
22d  February,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Virginia 
Whig  Convention, — which  we  select  as  exhibiting 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  side  of  the  question  in  striking  co- 
lors. The  article  says: 

“The  whig  address  of  1844  would  hardly  be  re- 
cognised by  many  of  that  party,  who,  in  1840,  held 
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sucti  strong  anti-bank  and  anti-tariff  notions  as  were 
put  forward  by  whig  electors  and  whig  orators  gene- 
rally. but  for  its  title.  To  hare  relieved  their  orators 
and  electors  now,  it  would  seem  advisable,  that  the 
address  should  have  commenced  with  a formal  intro- 
duction of  the  whigs  generally  to  the  new  doctrines 
they  were  called  upon  to  embrace  in  1844;  as  they 
were  the  measures  of  the  great  Dictator,  and  as  he 
had  so  willed  it,  it  becomes  necessary  for  Virginians 
to  surrender  principles  long  cherised,  so  that  they 
might  consistently  go  for  the  man.  Shame!  shame!! 
that  Virginians  could  so  far  forget  their  states’  right 
principles,  as  to  desire  that  they  should  all,  all  be 
crushed  under  the  hoof  of  federalism,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  success  of  a man  whom  they  worship  with  such 
idolatrous  devotion. 

“The  work  of  Juggernaut’s  car  looks  almost  rea- 
sonable, when  compared  with  the  utter  abandon- 
ment of  every  principle  which  has  been  held  dear 
in  the  blessed  mother  of  states  by  nearly  all  of  her 
children;  and  the  few  who  were  to  be  found  dege- 
nerate enough  to  abandon  her  proud  and  lofty  prin- 
ciples, did  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  to 
show  by  their  acts,  that  they  no  longer  loved  Virgi 
nia’s  world  renowned  principles,  to  feel  at  once  the 
full  force  of  the  voice  of  her  faithful  sons,  condemn- 
ing them  for  the  abandonment  of  what  Virginians 
held  dearest. 

“The  address  charges  upon  the  administration  of 
Rlr.  Van  Buren  an  average  expense  of  upwards  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  for  the  four  years  of  his  term 
Now,  l should  much  like  to  see  the  framers  ol  the 


“Fiction  is  a bad  leader  for  prejudice  to  lend  itself 
to,  and,  in  no  instance,  can  a stronger  illustration  be 
presented,  than  in  making  the  following  quotation 
from  the  address.  ‘Is  not  the  country  yet  bleeding 
by  wounds  inflicted  by  his  hand?  Is  not  his  name 
inseparably  associated,  as  a principal  author,  with 
the  lieaviest  calamities,  and  the  direst  shame  that 
ever  yet  fell  upon  us,  as  a nation?  Is  it  not  to  his 
presidency,  and  h'13  policy,  that  every  man  refers, 
as  the  darkest  hour  of  his  fortunes,  the  deepest 
gloom  of  his  prospects,  and  by  which  thousands 
date  their  ruin,  and  the  desolateness  of  their  once 
happy  hours?  When  did  it  happen,  before  hisunfor- 


46  cents  per  bushel.  The  prices  of  tobacco  for  the 
last  two  years  have  been  so  low,  and  our  farmers 
have  suffered  so  much  by  them,  that  it  would  creato 
anew,  almost,  that  distress  of  mind  which  they  have 
suffered  by  such  a ‘calamity.’ 

“The  above  figures  represent  the  two  systems 

free  trade  and  high  protection — free  trade  running 
through  Mr.  Van  Burcn’s  administration,  and  the 
blighting  curse  of  high  protective  duties  marking  the 
period  of  1842  and  1843.  Free  trade  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  general  barter  bv  which  we  have 
the  greatest  number  of  customers  to  sell  to.  anil  the  great- 
est number  of  sellers  to  buy  from,  with  a tax  laid 


address,  with  slates  and  pencils,  at  work  upon  this  j their  ruin,  and  the  riesolateness  of  their  once  happy 

sum.  If  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  spent  one  " " " ■ • > ..  . 

hundred  and  forty  millions  in  four  years,  where  did 
the  money  come  from?  The  revenue  and  the  land  sales 
during  that  time,  together  with  the  amount  in  the 
treasury  at  the  time  Mr.  Van  Buren  went  into  office, 
and  the  debt  of  five  and  a half  millions  which  he  left, 
all-added  together,  will  not  by  many  millions  make 
up  the  sum  charged  by  the  whig  address — then,  again, 

I ask,  where  did  the  money  come  from  to  make  up 
such  big  figures? 


tunate  elevation,  that  an  American  citizen,  amongst  j upon  the  merchandise  of  foreign  countries  to  support 
the  proudest  of  earth,  blushed  to  avow  himself  an  I our  government  upon.  Free  trade  advocates  the 
American?’  j doing  of  this  at  such  rates  as  will  ensure  a support 

“Pray,  what  wounds  did  he,  (Mr.  Van  Buren,)  in-  to  our  government  without  losing  any  of  our  customers 
diet  upon  the  country?  Not  one;  and  well  may  the  | for  our  tobacco,  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  the  endleSb 
true  patriot  now  turn  to  the  different  messages  of : other  agricultural  productions,  for  the  sales  of  which 
that  great  and  eminently  good  man,  and  with  how  | we  want  the  whole  world  as  customers — while  on  the 
much  of  wisdom  and  love  to  his  fellow  man  is  to  be  1 other  hand,  the  high  protective  party  advocate  a po- 
found  in  them,  and  then  observe  how  fully  and  how  j licy  which  being  prohibitory  in  many  of  its  features 
truly  they  agree  with  his  life  of  great  usefulness,  in  [ (in  all,  when  the  selfish  interest  of  the  manufactur- 
the  services  of  the  people.  Not  one  single  act  of  sel- | ing  community  can  accomplish  it)  naturally  cuts  off 
fishness  can  with  truth  be  alledged  against  him.  In,  many  of  our  largest  and  best  customers,  which  drives 
what  manner  is  his  name  connected  with  'the  heavi-  : down  the  prices  of  our  great  agricultural  articles  to 
esl  calamities  and  the  direst  shame  that  ever  fell , distressingly  low  points. 

upon  us  as  a nation?’  None;  and  it  ought  to  bring  the  ! “The  improving  condition  of  the  country  is  in  a 
blush  of  honest  shame,  to  the  cheeks  of  those  who  great  measure  owing  to  the  health  which  the  old 
make  so  groundless  a charge.  In  what  manner,  let  democratic  party  has  infused  into  the  stale  govern- 
me  ask,  does  any  one  refer  to  ‘his  presidency  and  1 ments,  together  with  the  prospect  of  returning  health 
his  policy,  as  the  darkest  of  his  fortunes,  the  deepest  1 by  bringing  back  the  federal  government  to  its  just 
gloom  of  his  prospects,  and  by  which  thousands  date  action  in  laying  duties.  More  anon.” 

' " ' 'CALHOUN  MEETING  AT  CHARLESTON,  S.  C 

A meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Democratic  Convention  of  May  last,  is  to  be  held 
in  Charleston  on  the  15th  ult.  In  the  call,  published 
in  the  Mercury,  it  is  stated  to  be  “for  the  considera- 


homes?’  Certainly  none  could  be  so  illiberal  and  un- 
just, as  to  charge  to  his  account  their  losses  by  the 
blandishments  of  that  political  harlot,  the  late  Unit- 
ed States  Bank — so  far  from  it,  all  had  an  earnest  of 

his  calm  and  manly  opinion  touching  that  institution,  ! tion  of  important  business,”  and  “it  is  earnestly  desir 
by  the  zeal  which  he  pressed  upon  the  consideration  | e(j  thatfievery  member  of  the  committee  will  be  pre- 
of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  the  government  j sent.»  The  names  are  as  follows:  Jacob  Bond  I’On 
keeping  its  own  money.  All  who  have  ever  taken  ; NaU)aq  Heyward,  sr.,  Ker  Boyce,  John  S.  Ashe’ 
councel  from  his  iarseeing  wisdom,  have  cause  to  Edward  Frost,  Jame9  Rose,  Henry  Bailey,  F.  Fl! 
thank  him;  and  the  confidence  which  has  been,  of.  j£|m0re,  VVm.  Aiken,  Henry  Gourdin,  Wm.  DuBose 
™ ’■  K”*  " ■ * ' ' • Wro.  M.  Murray) 


It  was  not  in  the  treasury,  nor  was  it  collected  late,  so  often  expressed  in  him,  is  but  the  offspring  ! John  M-  Fc'lde r,  John  H Manning 

by  duties  upon  imports,  and  the  sales  from  the  pub-  j of  opinions  long  entertained  in  his  great  ability  as  a i anj  jyj  js  Q-Jrn.’ 

lie  lands,  (and  these  are  known  to  be  the  only  sources  statesman.  I The' South  Carolinian,  published  at  Columbia  of 

of  revenue  to  the  general  government,)  nor  was 1 t j “What  act  of  commission  or  omission,  on  his  part,  I 7ih  says: 

left  in  the  shape  of  debt,  against  the  government  as  president,  is  there,  which  could  cause  the  blush  of  I “The  committee  will  doubtless  consider  the  position 

and  it  makes  a sum  too  hard  for  the  fertile  fancy  ol  [shame  to  rise  on  the  cheek  of  an  American  citizen,  I thp  fun  rli-ip.u-ntc.s  to  the  Baltimore  Convention 


have  to  be  admitted  that,  as  but  so  much  went  into  I the  address  is  disposed  to  reflect  upon  him.  Mr. 
the  hands  of  the  officers,  and  his  payments  were  i Van  Buren  did  more  good  for  his  country,  when  he 
millions  more  than  was  received  by  him,  he  must  j refused  to  allow  the  collection  of  none  but  specie  or 
have  paid  the  difference  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  j its  equivalent,  in  the  revenue  of  the  country,  than  the 
made  no  charge  for  it.  In  this  case,  they  would  be  ! great  federal  whig  dictator  has  for  the  last  quarter 
cut  off  from  any  such  supposition,  as  the  officer  did  0f  a century. 

not  make  any  use  of  ids  own  money;  and,  conse-  “‘The  hardness  of  the  times,’  during  Mr.  Van 
quently,  they  are  disposed  to  credit  him  with  vouch-  Buren’s  administration,  was  one  of  the  counts  of 
ers,  which  he  never  filed,  inasmuch  as  he  never  paid  | whiggery  in  1840;  and  their  promise  was,  that  bet 
Ihcm. 


“The  address  rattier  endorses  the  opinion  of  the 
I chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance,  ‘that  the 
tariff  makes  goods  lower,  and  that  not  a single  in- 
stance is  known  wherein  it  has  otherwise  operat- 
ed.’ The  very  cautious  manner  in  which  this  opin- 
ion is  set  forth,  looks  as  if  the  framers  of  the  ad- 
dress would  prefer  fastening  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Evans 
upon  the  community,  sooner  than  frankly  endorse  its 
weight. 

| “Every  consumer  of  sugar  knows,  that  he  feels 
the  difference  between  the  twenty  per  cent,  duty 
upon  sugar,  and  the  two  and  a half  cents,  which  this 
| ‘mild’  tariff  causes  them  to  pay;  and  when  he  looks  to 
that  grovelling,  selfish  tariff  of  1842,  he  will  find,  that 
this  case  is  far  from  being  the  worst,  of  more  than 
twenty  instances,  wherein  he  is  greatly  wronged,  to 
I make  rich  the  favored  few,  in  Ibis  our  land  of  justice, 
and  equal  laws. 

| “The  address  treats  the  matter  of  currency,  as 
I whiggery  would  like  for  it  to  be,  to  advance  its  own 
lends,  and  1 make  no  doubt,  that  the  sound  and  never 
j before  witnessed  healthy  state  of  the  currency,  is,  in 
truth,  as  unpleasant  to  whiggery,  as  would  be  a dose 
i of  fishhooks,  mixed  with  tar.  This,  I admit,  would 
| be  hard  to  swallow;  but  when  we  recollect  how  un- 
fortunate whiggery  had  fixed  its  heart  upon  making 
i the  deranged  slate  of  currency  its  leading  trump,  it 
rather  deserves  some  commisseration,  or  pity,  when 
[we  recollect  that,  but  for  the  state  governments 
I falling  into  the  hand  of  the  old  republican  party,  who 
regulated  the  hanks,  and  the  currency,  by  that  simple 
operation,  regulated  itself  , poor  whiggery  might  have 
had  its  fill  of  tiic  deranged  dish  which  it  promised  it- 
self this  year. 


ter  prices  were  to  he  had,  and  better  wages  paid— 
‘two  dollars  a day  and  roast  beef’— if  the  people 
would  bring  them  into  power,  and  how  far  have  they 
fallen  from  their  oft  repeated  promise,  the  table  be- 
low will  show. 

“France  and  England  took,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  an  average  of  about  37,000 
hhds.  of  tobacco,  at  an  average  of  #82  per  hhd.;  and 
the  priue  of  wheat,  during  the  same  period,  averag- 
ed 136  cents  per  bushel;  and  the  price  of  cotton, 
taken  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year,  in  July,  for 
the  same  time,  was  10£  cents.  I do  not  claim  that 
these  good  prices  were  caused  by  his  administration; 
but  surely,  during  such  a time  of  prosperity,  none 
could  be  found  to  look  upon  ‘his  presidency  and  his 
policy  as  the  darkest  hours  of  their  fortunes  and  the 
deepest  gloom  of  their  prospects.’  The  manufac- 
turing interest  could  have  found  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  during  the  same  period,  as  their  profits 
averaged  about  1G  per  cent  per  annum.  It  was  not 
until  the  blighting  effects  of  whiggery  were  felt  in 
the  country,  that  ‘the  darkest  hours  of  their  fortunes 
and  the  deepest  gloom  of  their  prospects’  were  fully 
realized,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  same,  ‘thousands 
may  date’  with  unerring  certainty,  ‘their  ruin  and 
the  desolateness  of  their  once  happy  homes.’  From 
the  same  source  from  which  I derive  the  above  in- 
formation respecting  the  manufacturing  interest,  I 
find  that  during  1843  and  1843,  when  the  blast  of 
whiggery  was  fullest,  the  price  no  profits  were  made 
although  the  price  of  labor  was  of  cotton  averaged 
and  reduced  about  one  fourth  of  the  sum  paid 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The 
average  of  wheat  for  the  same  period  is  90  cents — 
showing  an  average  in  favor  of  Van  Buren  times  of 


whiggery  to  do.  The  stating  of  the  case,  in  the  form  [ when  owning  his  country?  The  oflended  majesty  of  i app0jnted  by  our  state  convention  for  the  state  at 
of  an  account  current,  would  show  what  has  never  | 0ur  dear  country  would  brand  with  falsehood  any  I iarge  anci  also  the  recommendation  to  the  congres- 
before  occurred,  that  of  the  disbursements,  m cash,  [such  charge.  Did  be  ever  violate  the  constitution?  j sional  j^tricts,  to  elect  delegates  to  that  convention* 
being  greatly  larger  than  all  the  receipts  for  which  j No.  He  enjoys,  and  that  proudly  too,  the  distinction  | A representation  in  the  Baltimore  convention  is  now 
the  paving  party  could  be  charged  with;  and  to  re-  0f  never  having  trenched  upon  that  sacred  instrument  [ out  Qf  the  question,  and  of  course  will  be  recom- 
concile  such  an  unusual  state  of  tilings,  it  would  j in  any  respect  whatevejr;  for  not  doing  so  we  find  j raended  to  be  withheld,  but  may  not  the  committee 

11  ~~  ‘ ~ ' ""  very  properly  recommend  delegates  still  to  be  elect- 

ed, and  sent  to  the  fourth  of  July  convention  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, instead  of  the  Baltimore  convention? — 
By  this  means  the  danger  will  be  prevented,  of  a few 
Van  Buren  men  availing  themselves  of  the  general 
non-action  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends,  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  Baltimore  convention,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state  convention.  And  is  it  not  due  to 
the  gallant  friends  iri  New  York  who  have  started 
that  convention,  and  elected  delegates  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  our  common  principles,  that 
we  should  second  the  measure,  and  stand  by  them 
in  it?  If  we  do  so,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  opponents  of  the  infamous  cau- 
cus system,  everywhere,  will  join  in  it?  And  mav 
not  great  benefit  to  our  common  cause  and  principles 
be  derived  from  so  general  a consideration  of  the 
best  meansjof  promoting  them?  That  committee  will 
ba  apprised  of  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, and’pvepared  to  act  with  all  the  lights  of  it 
before  them.  Whatever  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
do,  as  to  the  nomination  and  support  of  him,  or  any 
one  else,  should  be  done  unitedly,  if  practicable. — 
That  convention  will  render  it  practicable,  and  what 
better  mode  can  be  conceived  of  doing  so?  More- 
over, if  we,  of  all  others,  treat  tins  gallant,  spirited, 
and  patriotic  movement  with  coldness  and  indiffe- 
rence, can  we  expect  any  public  movements  to  be 
made  hereafter,  in  behalf  of  our  glorious  cause  and 
principles?  Do  what  we  may,  let  us  ever  be  the  last 
to  indicate  any  want  of  interest,  respect,  or  sympa- 
thy, with  the  gallant,  generous  friends,  however  lew 
or  far  between,  who  are  struggling  with  us  sustain 
tiie  liberties  of  the  country. 

And  what  will  the  committee  do  as  to  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  the  presidency?  We  know  not;  but  we  trust  they 
will  make  it  known  that  he  is  not  withdrawn ; that  he 
has  not  withdrawn  himself,  nor  been  withdrawn  by 
them;  and  that  no  one  else  has  had,  or  has,  or  will 
have,  authority  to  withdraw  him;  and  that  they  will 
recommend  that  he  never  bo  withdrawn,  while  he 
and  the  confederacy  survive,  till  his  arid  our  com- 
mon principles  are  triumphant,  or  we  may  honestly 
and  consistently  support  some  one  else,  of  similar 
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principles,  and  whose  candidacy  will  be  more  likely 
to  advance  them. 

We  had  determined,  before  we  saw  the  call  of  the 
committee,  to  place  the  name  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the 
head  of  our  columns  to-day,  with  a similar  purpose 
— that  is,  never  to  be  withdrawn  from  them,  till  we 
could  as  honestly  and  consistently  support  some  one 
else,  whose  candidacy  might  seem  more  calculated 
to  promote  our  principles — and  had  announced  this 
purpose  to  the  friends  we  met  with,  and  received 
their  entire  concurrence.  But  we  now  desist  from 
this,  out  of  respect  for  the  committee,  till  we  have 
seen  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  confidently 
trusting  that  they  will  manifest  a similar  spirit,  free 
from  the  slightest  tampering  with  principles,  for  the 
sake  of  party,  or  any  delusive  hope  of  benefit  llrere- 
by;  and  satisfied,  that  nothing  can  preserve  harmony 
and  unity  among  their  political  friends  in  this  state 
but  a fearless,  honest,  and  single  minded  purpose  to 
“do  right,  though  the  heavens  should  fall!" 


YOUNG  MEN’S  WHIG  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION OF  RATIFICATION. 

TO  THE  YOUNG  WHIGS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fellow  Citizens:  The  Young  Whigs  of  Baltimore, 
assembled  in  convention,  have  delegated  the  under- 
signed to  solicit,  in  their  name,  your  attendance  at 
the  young  men’s  whig  national  convention  of  ratifi- 
cation, to  be  held  in  this  city  on  Thursday,  the  second 
of  May. 

The  discharge  of  this  grateful  duty  requires  us  to 
enter  upon  no  elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  prompt  us  to  desire  your  presence.  The  pre- 
sidential canvass  has  already  been  opened  before  the 
nation.  Already  the  movements  of  the  people  have 
be<>-un  to  indicate  the  profound  solicitude  they  feel 
for  the  decision  of  the  great  questions  which  it  in- 
volves. Those  questions  have  been  the  subjects  of  your 
familiar  discussion  and  anxious  thought.  You  have 
nothing  to  learn  as  to  the  political  faith  you  profess, 
and  nothing  can  strengthen  your  conviction  of  the 
momentous  extent  to  which  the  fortunes  of  your 
country  depend  upon  its  successful  promulgation. — 
Upon  these  things,  therefore,  we  forbear  to  dwell. 

Four  years  since  your  enthusiasm  burst  forth  upon 
this  spot  into  a flame,  which  went  on  burning  unto 
victory.  We  call  upon  you  again  to  light  your  fires 
among  us,  at  the  altar  of  the  same  patriotism.  Now, 
as  then,  you  have  high  principles  to  animate  your 
counsels — high  aims  to  consecrate  your  action. — 
Embracing  in  itself  all  that  is  comprehensive  and 
statesmanlike  in  public  policy;  all  that  is  thorough- 
ly and  warmly  American  in  scope  and  spirit;  blend- 
ing all  that  deserves  the  approbation  of  the  good 
with  all  thatcommands  the  favorable  judgment  of  the 
wise,  your  cause  has  a right  to  demand  that  you 
should  give  your  energies  and  thoughts  to  its  triumph. 
Upon  the  men  by  whom  that  cause  is  to  be  repre- 
sented before  the  country  the  choice  of  a national 
convention  has  not,  it  is  true,  yet  fallen.  The  pub 
he  feeling,  however,  echoed  in  a unanimity  of  accla- 
mation, has  left  no  doubt  that  the  distinguished  citi- 
zen has  been  in  fact  already  chosen,  upon  whose 
genius,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue,  the  confidence  of  our 
party  will  chiefly  rest  the  hopes  of  the  republic.— 
Upon  his  character  comment  is  useless.  It  com- 
bines and  illustrates  all  the  elements  of  nobleness 
which  belong  to  the  American  people.  The  source 
of  our  highest  pride,  it  has  been  no  less  the  centre 
of  our  warmest  affection.  It  was  made  for  a nation's 
reverence — it  has  earned  a nation’s  gratitude.  Place 
can  lend  it  no  dignity  higher  than  his  own.  The  office 
to  which  Washington  gave  lustre  is  the  sphere  to 
which  its  greatness  belongs. 

Against  our  principles,  sustained  by  such  a cham- 
pion°  what  opposition  do  we  find  arrayed?  So  far  as 
the  d’iscord  which  results  from  unsettled  principles 
and  conflicting  personal  ambition,  has  permitted  any 
thing  like  certainty  to  spring  from  the  action  of  our 
opponents,  it  seems  that  they  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  another  trial  of  the  same  men  and  the  same 
measures  already  so  signally  overthrown.  What 
they  can  promise  to  themselves  from  such  a policy, 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine,  nor  is  needful  that 
we  should  inquire.  It  may  be  that  their  estimate  of 
popular  intelligence  and  consistency  suggests  to 
them,  that  reprobation  by  the  people,  four  years 
since,  furnishes  the  surest  guaranty  of  the  people’s 
admiration  now!  Perhaps  they  have  some  hope  that 
their  champions  may  gain  in  sympathy,  as  political 
martyrs’  what  was  denied  to  them  in  respect  as  po- 
litical saints!  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  to  them 
—to  us,  the  revival  of  the  old  war-cry  but  revives, 
in  tenfold  force,  every  element  of  our  former  resist- 
ance. We  deem  their  men  and  measures  now— as 
we  deemed  them  when  they  last  received  sentence  of 
condemnation— unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try; hostile  to  all  that  can  promote  her  welfare; 
dangerous  to  the  purilyand  the  permanency  of  her 
excellent  institutions.  Four  years  cajjnot  u""' 


made  political  corruption  less  corrupt,  nor  political 
imbecility  less  imbecile.  They  are  now  what  they 
were  before.  They  can  be  discomfited  now-,  as  they 
were  routed  then!  Let  our  fellow  whigs,  therefore, 
apply  themselves  to  the  task.  It  is  easy,  but  it  is  of 
solemn  import.  Let  the  young  men  of  the  nation 
gather  themselves  together!  The  country  has  need 
of  their  united  deliberations. 

We  have  lately  exerted  ourselves,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, here  in  Maryland,  to  make  our  stale  a proper 
rallying  ground  for  the  Great  Whig  Council.  We 
have  shown  to  our  countrymen  a whig  victory,  tho- 
rough and  glorious,  as  the  best  pledge  of  our  devo- 
tion to  the  common  cause.  We  present  them  a re- 
generated commonwealth,  as  our  worthiest  and  most 
acceptable  offering.  It  is  to  the  whig  city  of  Balti- 
more— whig,  at  last,  from  centre  to  circumference— 
that  we  bid  them  make  their  pilgrimage  of  duty. 
Our  banner  is  but  waiting  to  be  unfurled  by  their 
hands.  Our  homes  are  as  open  to  receive  them  as 
our  hearts  will  be  to  give  them  weleome. 

Come , then,  fellow- citizens,  from  fir  and  near.  Let 
the  east  and  the  west  assemble  in  fellowship!  Let 
the  olden  brotherhood  of  the  north  and  the  south  be 
once  more  cemented  by  a common  devotion  to  a 
righteous  cause.  That  cause  and  its  success  demand 
your  presence.  We  shall  be  prepared  to  greet  you. 


S.  Tcackle  Wallis, 

Levi  James, 

A.  S.  Gatchell, 

R.  H.  Brooke, 

John  Buck, 

John  N.  Millington. 
Charles  Wobh,  jr., 
Horatio  L.  Whilbridge 
Baltimore , March  9,  1844. 


J.  S.  Nicholas, 

J.  B Streets, 

Win.  S.  Browning, 
Charles  II.  Pitts. 
Levi  Fahnestock, 
John  B.  Dallam, 
Thomas  Sewell,  jr. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


have 


The  venerable  Gabriel  Duvall,  late  Judge  of 
the  U.  States  Supreme  Court,  is  no  more  amongst 
us.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Prince  George’s  County, 
Md.  on  the  6th  inst,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age.  The 
National  Intelligencer  truly  testifies  that:  “He  was 
a fine  old  gentleman,  and  a noble  speciman  of  the 
race  of  American  descendants  of  the  Huguenots.— 
His  life  was  an  unbroken  series  of  kind  and  good  ac- 
tions, and  a lesson  of  virtue  to  all  within  the  influ- 
ence of  his  example.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence Mr  Duvall  took  an  active  part  for  his 
country,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  was  elected  and 
served  as  clerk  to  the  first  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  before  the  declaration  of  Independence 
No  man  was  more  familiar  with  the  public  men  of 
Maryland  of  that  day,  of  whom  he  retained  a lively 
recollection,  of  all  the  parts  they  acted.  The  In- 
telligencer says:  “The  first  appearance  of  Judge 
Duvall  in  the  General  Government  was  in  the 
house  of  Representatives  which  he  entered  in  May 
1794,  as  the  representative  of  the  district  in  which  he 
lived.  Service  in  Congress  interfering,  probally, 
too  much  with  his  professional  pursuits  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  May,  1796,  and  returned  to  his  practice  at  the 
Bar. 

In  December  1802,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Jefferson  to  be  Comptlroller  of  the  Treasury.  In 
that  capicity  he  served  with  the  approbation  and 
respect  of  the  public  until  the  18th  of  November 
1811 , when  his  name  and  and  that  of  Judge  Story 
were  on  the  same  .lay,  presented  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Asa  member  of  that  dignified  tribunal,  Judge  Du- 
vall sat  by  the  side  of  his  illustrious  friend,  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  retired  to  private  life  only  when  warned 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  so  by  a growing  deafness, 
which  disqualified  him  from  longer  discharging  the 
judicial  function  with  satisfaction  to  himself. 

Since  his  retirement  from  public  life,  he  has  until 
lately  enjoyed  lemarkable  health  for  a man  of  his 
years.  In  his  occasional  visits  to  this  city  and  Balti- 
more within  the  last  few  years,  he  exhibited  an  e- 
rectness  of  port  and  a vigor  of  step  which  might 
have  been  envied  by  much  younger  men. 

Living,  as  he  did,  to  a good  old  age,  he  has  not 
we  are  persuaded,  left  in  the  world  from  which  he 
has  departed  a single  individual  who,  knowing  him, 
does  not  remember  him  with  reverence  and  affection. 

[National  Jiife/iigcncer.l 

The  District  Court  of  the  U.  S.  for  Maryland 
District  Judge  Heath  presiding,  on  the  9th  inst.— 
The  District  Attorney,  Z.  Collens  Lisp,  announced 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Gabriel  Duvall,  who  for 
many  years  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  Maryland  District,  and  as 
a mark  of  respect  for  his  memory  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Court.  Judge 


deep  regret  at  hearing  of  the  death  of  one  who  was 
an  ornament  to  the  Bench  and  to  his  profession,  and 
who  had  been  distinguished  for  his  many  virtues 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  and  ordered  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Court. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Court  a 
meeting  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  took  place,  and  the 
Hon.  U.  S.  Heath  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Geo. 
M.  Gall.  Esq.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  presented  by 
Jno.  Glenn,  Esq.,  and  unanimouely  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  deep  re- 
gret of  the  demise  of  the  Hon.  Gabriel  Duvall,  who 
formally  years  presided  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
(J.  S.  in  this  district,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
impartiality  as  a Judge,  integrity  as  a man,  and  use- 
fulness as  a citizen,  and  who,  after  having  passed 
through  a long  life  in  which  he  displayed  the  most 
eminent  virtues  and  discharged  his  duties  in  every  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  placed,  has  closed  his  mortal 
career. 

Resolved,  That  as  a mark  of  respeot  for  the  memo- 
ry of  the  Hon.  Gabriel  Duvall  we  will  wear  the  us- 
ual badge  of  mourning  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  of  this  Court. 


Resolved,  That  the  proeedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Europeans.  The  last  arrival  brings  the  news  of 
the  death  of  several  distinguished  personages  in  Eu- 
rope, amongst  them,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  Infanta  Car’lota, 
sister  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Berry.  This  last  event  will  occasion  some  stir 
amongst  the  ‘ Legitimates”  of  Bourbon  dynasty,  and 
derives  importance  too  at  the  present  moment  from 
the  prospect  said  to  be  opened  by  it  for  a marriage 
of  her  son  with  Queen  Isabella,  and  a settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Spain. 

General  Bertrand.  But  the  death  that  will  be 
most  sensibly  felt  in  this  country,  of  which  this  arri- 
val brings  us  tidings,  is  that  of  the  brave  and  devoted 
friend  of  Napoleon,  and  whom  pur  countrymen 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  ac- 
quainted with,  just  before  he  slept  into  his  grave. 
Genf.ral  Bertrand,  died  at  Chateauroux,  hjs  na- 
tive town,  on  the  23d  of  January,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn  from  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 

His  death  excited  great  feeling  throughout  Paris. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  announcing  it,  M,  do 
Bricqueville  said:  “ His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  all 
well  thinking  men.  We  hava  now  a duty  to  fulfil 
to  unite  his  ashes  with  those  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Chamber,  in  so  doing,  will  perform  an  act  for  which 
France  will  feel  grateful.  It  is  only  to  bring  togeth- 
er in  the  tomb  two  men  whom  history  will  not  dis- 
turb. I appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Chamber  to  dilib- 
erate  on  the  means  for  satisfying  this  desire,  common, 

I think,  to  us  all.  With  your  permission,  I shall 
draw  up  a proposition  on  the  subject,  and  present  it 
regularly.”  The  motion  was  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion. 


TWEJ1T  Y-E I G II  T II  CONGRESS, 


FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

March  7.  The  hill  to  repeal  the  portion  of  the  act 
dismounting  the  2nd  regiment  of  dragoons  was  read 
a third  time,  and  passed, 

Oregon.  The  resolution  of  Mr. Semple  proposing  to 
notify  Great  Britain  of  the  desire  of  this  government 
to  annul  the  treaty  which  allows  of  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  the  Oregon  Territory  was  next  taken  up. 

Mr.  Miller  took  the  floor  and  addressed  the  senate 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  continuing  his  argu- 
ment till  near  the  hour  of  adjournment, 

On  motion  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  8.  Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary  reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Reeside,  executrix  of  James  Reeside. 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The  bill  granting  land 
for  the  improvement  of  their  navigation  was  taken 
up  and  discussed  for  some  time;  Mr.  Hayicood's 
amendment  was  adopted;  the  bill  was  then  laid  on 
table,  and 

The  senate  went  into  an  executive  session  and 
thereafter  adjourned  till  the  lllh. 

March  II.  Mr.  Woodbrulge,  from  the  committee 
on  public  lands,  reported  without  amendment,  the 
bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  to  impose  a tax  on  all  lands  hereafter  sold  by 
the  U.  States  in  that  state  from  and  after  the  time  of 
such  sale. 

Mr.  Bayard,  from  the  committee  on  naval  af- 
fairs, presented  an  adverse  report  on  the  memo- 
rial of  Evelina  Porter,  widow  of  the  late  Commodore 
Heath  expressed  his  Porter. 
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Also,  from  the  same  committee,  a bill  supplemen- 
tal to  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of 
the  navy.” 

In  consequence  of  the  window  glasses  of  the  cham- 
ber being  shattered  by  the  firing  of  the  flying  artille- 
ry (on  parade  near  the  capitol,)  and  admitting  disa- 
greeably cool  air,  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  12.  Mr.  Moreliead  presented  a memorial 
from  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
Mr.  M.  said  he  had  retained  the  memorial  in  his 
hand  for  some  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
analysis  of  it.  Mr.  M.  then  read  some  of  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  statistics  presented  by  him, 
all  bearing  upon  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  to  ob- 
tain the  means  from  the  government  for  improving 
the  rivers  of  the  west. 

Oregon.  The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  to  put  an  end  to  the  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1818  which  provides  for  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  Oregon. 

Mr.  Buchanan  arose  and  addressed  the  senate.  He 
said  that  no  man  could  desire  more  than  himself  to 
see  an  end  put  to  this  question,  but  he  was  satisfied 
from  the  course  taken  here  (if  the  opposition  to  the 
resolution  was  sustained)  would  result  in  delay  and 
in  protracting  the  evils  which  had  grown  out  of  de- 
lay, and  which  would  increase  the  present  embar- 
rassments in  relation  to  this  territory  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  true  as  has 
been  said  that  our  people  were  pouring  into  the 
Oregon,  but  they  were  going  there  without  law  or 
government  to  protect  them.  Laws  and  government 
must  follow  their  march  or  they  must  be  a people 
w ithout  law  or  government.  Between  these  settlers 
too,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  there  must  in- 
evitably be  a collision,  and  there  would  come  an 
end  to  peaceful  emigration.  In  regard  to  the  form 
of  the  resolution  before  the  senate  it  could  be 
amended  if  it  required  alteration.  The  substance 
of  it  he  was  in  favor  of.  The  title  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  Oregon  he  should  not  now  discuss,  not 
being  important  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
but  he  would  defend  our  claim  if  no  one  else  did, 
when  the  bill  came  up  which  had  been  reported  to 
establish  a government  for  the  people  of  the  Oregon. 
He  could  present  a claim  of  evidence  to  our  right  to 
all  the  territory  between  42°  and  54°  40'  which  he 
defied  any  candid  man  any  where  to  gainsay.  The 
question  for  the  senate  now  to  consider  was  whe- 
ther our  government  ought  to  give  the  notice  con- 
templated in  the  resolution.  If  there  was  a sin- 
cere desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  check  this 
controversy  we  ought  to  give  this  notice  and  at  the 
earliest  day.  We  ought  to  do  this,  because,  as  the 
controversy  now  remained,  the  advantage  was  alto- 
gether upon  the  side  of  England.  She  had  all  that 
she  desired  now,  and  of  course  was  anxious  to  keep 
things  as  they  are.  Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  doubt  if 
we  could  penetrate  the  cabinet  we  should  find  the 
new  British  minister  more  anxious  to  create  delay 
upon  this  subject  than  to  have  it  promptly  settled. 
He  had  respect  for  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  new  minister, 
and  he  was  not  saying  lie  thought  more  than  was 
warranted  when  he  said  he  was  anxions  for  delay. 
His  life  for  it  if  the  resolutions  before  the  senate 
were  laid  upon  the  table  there  would  be  no  treaty. 

Mr.  B.  then  traced  the  diplomatic  action  of  the 
two  governments  upon  the  subject.  In  1818,  1824 
and  1827  the  United  Slates  had  proposed  the  49°  as 
the  line,  but  G.  Britain  had  refused  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed.  In  1827,  fortunately  for  us,  our 
minister  at  London  was  instructed  to  say  that  we 
did  not  hold  ourselves  hereafter  to  be  bound  by  this 
propositon  to  settle  the  question.  Our  protest  was 
on  file,  and  we,  therefore,  could  with  all  propriety 
present  our  old  and  our  just  claim. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  arose  and  spoke.  Mr. 
C.  thought  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  consider  this 
subject  at  this  time,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
about  to  become,  if  it  had  not  already,  the  subject 
of  a special  negotiation. 

After  Mr.  C.  had  concluded,  Mr.  Archer  arose, 
and  on  his  motion,  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  13.  Indian  appropriations.  Mr.  Evans,  from 
the  committee  of  finance,  reported  the  bill  from  the 
house  of  representatives  for  the  support  of  the  Indian 
department  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1844  and  ’45,  and 
for  putting  treaty  stipulations  into  execution.  The 
bill  was  explained  and  its  passage  advocated  byjlhe 
chairman  ol  the  committee,  and  after  being  read 
twice  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  was  reported  to 
the  senate  and  passed. 

The  pension  bill  passed  in  the  house,  was  reported 
from  the  committee  of  finance  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Choate,  of  Mass.,  reported  a resolution  which 
was  adopted,  instructing  the  committee  on  commerce 
to  inquire  what  regulations  were  necessary  in  refe- 
rence to  goods  imported  in  Sicilian  vessels. 

The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  bill  was  before  the  senate 


a part  of  the  day  and  laid  over  to  be  disposed  of  to- 
morrow. 

Memorials.  During  the  day,  among  the  memorials 
presented  was  one  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  asking  congress  so  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution that  the  supremacy  of  God  may  be  acknow- 
ledged. 

Mr.  Bagby  desired  that  the  motion  to  receive  this 
petition  should  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Buchanan  hoped  not,  as  there  was  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  the  petition.  There  were  in  his  state 
a class  of  persons  who  called  themselves  Covenan- 
ters, who  would  neither  vole  nor  take  any  part  in 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  government  because  this  su- 
premacy was  not  acknowledged.  They  were  Chris- 
tians and  desired  that  the  God  of  Nature  and  Reve- 
lation should  be  acknowledged  as  the  God  of  the 
people. 

The  memorial  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  N.  J.,  presented  a memorial  from 
the  cordwaincrs  of  the  District. 

The  Oregon  resolution  was  postponed  until  to  mor- 
row, and  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  7.  Mr.  Milton  Brown,  asked 
leave  to  offer  a resolution  that  the  committee  on  mil- 
itary affairs  report  whether  a communication  had 
been  received  by  them  from  Major  General  Win- 
field Scott;  touching  the  merits  of  the  bill  to  divide 
the  United  States  into  military  districts.  Objection 
being  made  the  resolution  was  not  received. 

Rhode  Island  memorial.  Mr.  Burke,  from  the  select 
committee,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  memori- 
al of  the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island,  reported  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  the  memo- 
rial of  certain  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  legisla- 
ture have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
in  objection  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  resolu- 
tion, and  after  other  remarks  by  Mr.  Causin,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Cranston,  the  morning  hour  expired. 

Electors  of  president  and  vice  president.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  regulate  the  time  for  this 
election  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Clingman,  arose  and  addressed  the  house  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  also  in  vindication  of  him- 
self; until  the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour. 

Liberia.  The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a mes- 
sage from  the  president  transmitting  certain  corres- 
pondence in  relation  to  the  colony  at  Liberia. 

West  Point  Military  Academy.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
McKay,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  military  acade- 
my for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1845. 

Mr.  Hale  offered  a substitute  for  the  whole  bill 
providing  that  all  acts  now  in  force  authorizing  the 
enlistment  or  employment  of  cadets  in  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point  after  the  30th  of  June  next, 
be  repealed;  and  that  all  such  cadets  as  are  now  in 
service  should  be  disbanded  and  dismissed  from  and 
after  that  day. 

Mr  Hale  sustained  his  proposition  in  some  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Duvis,  of  Indiana,  offered  an  amendment,  in 
the  form  of  a proviso,  that  the  sum  heretofore  annu- 
ally expended  for  the  support  of  the  military  acade- 
my be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  war  in  teaching  regular  military  dsicipline  to  the 
vonlunteer  citizen-soldiers  of  the  several  states. 

Mr.  Brinkerlwff,  spoke  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hale's 
proposed  substitute. 

Mr.  Dana,  supported  the  substitute,  on  the  ground 
of  the  exclusive,  monopolizing  and  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  institution  in  building  up  a privileged 
order  of  favored  individuals  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  exclusion  of  other  youth  equally 
worthy;  and  argued  for  himself  and  his  constituents, 
in  favor  of  its  speedy  and  total  demolition. 

The  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  8.  Rhode  Island  memorial.  Mr. 
Cranston,  arose  and  spoke  of  the  inexediency  and  im- 
propriety of  lugging  the  state  affairs  of  Rhode  Island 
into  debate  on  the  floor  of  congress,  and  especially 
as  the  stale  had  already  herself  settled  her  own  do- 
mestic disturbances  by  the  power  and  triumph  of  her 
own  laws.  The  question  itself  lay  in  a nut-shell. — 
It  was,  whether  the  people,  at  all  times,  when  and 
where  they  pleased,  might  change  their  form  of  go- 
vernment? It  was  avowed  by  Dorr  and  his  friends 
that  they  had  that  right;  we  (said  Mr.  C.j  deny  it. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  next  spoke  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
also  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cranston,  until  stopped  by  the 
expiration  of  the  morning  hour. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  McKay,  from  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  to  modify  and  amend 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  im- 


ports, and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  30th  August,  1842. 

Mr.  McKay  said  that  he  would  shortly  present  on 
the  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  a writ- 
ten report,  accompanied  with  a number  of  tabular 
statements  explanatory  of  the  bill,  but  which  were 
not  at  present  quite  prepared. 

The  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mtional  courtesy.  Mr.  Marsh,  from  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs,  reported  the  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Joint  resolution  of  the  thanks  of  congress  to  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  commander, 

officers,  and  crew  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s  ship 

Malabar. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  communicate  to  the  British  government,  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  deem  proper,  the  high  sense  en- 
tertained by  congress  of  the  generous  zeal  displayed 
by  the  British  authorities  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  com- 
mander, officers,  and  crew  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
ship  Malabar,  in  endeavoring  to  save  from  destruc- 
tion the  American  steam  frigate  Missouri,  and  in 
preserving  the  lives  ofher  officers  and  crew,  as  well 
as  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  characteriz- 
ed their  treatment  of  the  ship’s  company  of  that  ves- 
sel after  her  unfortunate  destruction  by  fire. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  9.  The  Speaker,  announced 
the  following  members  as  composing  the  select  com- 
mittee ordered  to  be  appointed  on  the  resolutions, 
heretofore  present  by  Mr.  Dromgoole,  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  expressive  of  their  opinion  of 
certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Abbott,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Reding,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr. 
Strong,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Brengle,  of  Maryland; 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Clinch,  of  Georgia. 

Committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Stetson,  of  New 
York,  was  announced  as  having  been  appointed  on 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Beards- 

i*y- 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hammett,  asked  leave 
to  present  certain  joint  resolutions  of  .the  state  of 
Mississippi,  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Adams,  objected  to  their  reception,  and  called 
for  the  order  of  the  day. 

Rhode  Island  memorial.  The  house  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  by  Mr. 
Burke. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor  from 
yesterday,  resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks.  After 
briefly  recapitulating  his  arguments  of  yesterday  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Cranston,  going  to  show  that  he  (Mr. 
C.)  was  not,  as  he  professed  to  be,  a Jeffersonian, 
Mr.  R.  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  a few  matters 
of  further  reference  to  show  the  same  thing.  He 
first  read,  as  he  said,  from  the  constitution  of  Virgi- 
nia, declaring  that  whenever  any  government  was 
found  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity had  the  undeniable,  indefeasible  right  to  re- 
form or  to  abolish  the  same,  and  subst  tute  a new  one 
in  its  stead,  &c. 

Mr.  Adams  inquired  from  what  the  gentleman  read? 

Mr.  Rathbun  replied  that  it  was  from  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  of  Virginia,  which  by  its  constitu- 
tion formed  a part  of  it.  Here,  then,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  resided, 
and  a repetition  of  the  language  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Here  was  the  plain, 
positive,  unequivocal  declaration  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself  and  the  people  of  Virginia,  adverse  to  the 
notions  of  democracay  which  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  and  his  friends  entertain.  It  would  be 
found  (said  Mr.  R.)  that  out  of  these  slates,  the  con- 
stitutions or  the  bills  of  rights  of  seventeen  (some  of 
which  he  repeated)  contained  precisely  the  same  de- 
claration. The  state  from  which  he  came  included 
no  such  declaration,  cither  in  its  constitution  or  in 
its  bill  of  rights.  Nor  did  they  deem  it  necessary; 
they  could  all  fall  back  beyond  the  constitution,  and 
look  to  the  inalienable  right  of  the  people,  which 
right  was  maintained  in  all  governments  where  the 
people  were  considered  the  source  of  power.  If  the 
people  might  make  a constitution,  they  might  repeal 
that  constitution.  The  people  had  the  same  power 
over  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  that  the  legis- 
lature had  over  its  laws — they  might  amend  or  abo- 
lish, and  substitute  a new  one  in  its  place.  Mr.  R. 
having  concluded; 
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Mr.  Potter,  of  R.  Island,  obtained  the  floor,  and  on 
his  motion  the  subject  was  postponed  till  Tuesday 
next. 

Dragoons.  Mr.  Haralson,  on  leave  given,  from  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ferred the  bill  from  the  senate  repealing  so  much  of 
the  act  of  August,  1S42,  as  requires  the  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  to  be  converted  into  a regiment  of 
riflemen  after  the  4th  of  March,  1843,  reported  back 
the  same  without  amendment. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Wentworth,  on  leave  given,  present- 
ed the  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
in  relation  to  the  northwestern  boundary.  Referred 
to  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  McKay,  on  leave  given,  made  a 
report  in  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  (to  accompany  the  bill  reported 
vesterdav)  in  relation  to  the  proposed  modification 
cf  the  tariff. 

Referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  (having  charge  of  the  bill,)  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  rose  and  said  that,  concurring 
in  the  motion  which  had  been  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  (Mr.  McKay,) 
he  (Mr.  I.)  desired  to  state  that  that  committee  had 
by  no  means  been  unanimous  either  in  relation  to  the 
bill  or  report  which  accompanied  it.  Gentlemen  of 
the  minority,  belonging  to  that  committee,  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting  their  views, 
either  jointly  or  separately,  or  both,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  reported  by  the  majority.  And  he  pre- 
sumed that,  when  made,  the  report  of  the  minority 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bill  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to  ena- 
ble Mr  Lewis  to  submit  a motion  to  print  25,000  ex- 
tra copies,  &c. 

The  rules  were  not  suspended — the  yeas  being  108, 
not  two  thirds,  and  the  nays  60. 

After  business  with  the  private  calendar  the  house 
adjourned. 

Monday,  March  11.  Oregon.  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown, 
on  leave  given,  from  the  committee  on  the  territo- 
ries, to  whom  the  bill  for  organizing  a territorial  go- 
vernment in  3nd  for  the  territory  of  Oregon  had  been 
referred,  reported  the  same,  with  an  amendatory  bill,  ' 
extending  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa  south  and  west  to  the  Pacific; 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, and  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Presidential  election.  Mr.  Harper  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  lies  over  one  day  under  the  rule: 

Resolved,  Tnat  the  select  committee,  to  whom  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  have  been  referred,  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  amending  the  const!  ution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Siates  so  that  the  voters  in  t e several  slates  may  vote 
directly  for  president  and  vice  president. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Poller  offered  the  following,  which  lies 
over  one  day  under  the  rule: 

Resolved  by  Ike  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  a joint  committee  he  appointed  to  contract 
with  one  or  more  campetent  American  artists  for  the 
execution  of  a historical  picture,  serving  to  illustrate 
the  success  of  the  American  arms  in  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  subject  be  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815,  the  particular 
point  of  time  in  said  battle  to  be  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  artist  under  the  control  of  the  committee. 

The  institution  of  slavery.  Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  on  which  he  de- 
manded the  previous  question: 

Resolved,  That  congress  lias  no  constitutional  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  Stales, 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  receive,  any  petition, 
memorial,  or  other  paper,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ac- 
complish that  object,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Adams,  inquired  of  the  speaker  whether  the 
resolution  did  not  fall  within  the  21st  rule? 

The  Speaker  decided  that  it  did  not. 

By  a vote  of  93  to  61,  the  resolution  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  Boyd,  offered  a resolution  provid- 
ing that  20, 000  extra  copies  of  the  bill  and  report  of 
the  majority  of  l fie  committee  of  ways  and  means 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  be  printed.  By  yeas  109, 
nays  50,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Duff  Green.  Mr.  Schcnclc  ottered  the  following  re- 
solution, which,  by  the  rule,  lies  over  one  day: 

Resolved,  Tnat  tile  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  In  infirm  ibis  house,  if  in  his  opinion  such 
oimimtiuic.iUuii  u ni  mu  he  nicousisi,*nt  vvuii  < lie  public 
interests,  vviie.lier  Duff  Green,  a citizen  of  the  United 
lsta.es,  has  been,  at  any  time  within  the  last  two  years, 
employed  and  aciing  in  any  capacity  as  agent  for  tilts 


government,  »or  of  any  department  thereof,  in  Great 
Britain  or  any  oilier  foreign  country;  and  if  so,  what  has 
been  the  said  Green’s  particular  official  relation  to  this 
government;  under  what  authority  of  law,  and  by  whom, 
he  was  appointed;  what  provision  has  lx  eft  made  for  his 
compensation,  and  the  amount  of  that  compensation. 

But  Mr.  S.  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  now  considering  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland, asked  theyeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted. — 
Yeas  86,  nays  75,  so  two  thirds  not  being  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  rules  were  not  suspended. 

After  other  unimportant  proceedings,  the  house 
adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  12.  Rhode  Island  memorial.  The 
house  proceeded  with  the  debate  on  the  Rhode  Is- 
land memorial. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  R.  I.,  addressed  the  house  at  length, 
arguing  that  the  house  should  not  act  upon  this  me- 
morial, because  ils  face  bore  the  evidence  that  men 
who  frequently  professed  their  allegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Rhode  Island,  and  who  during  the  pre- 
sent political  year  had  taken  an  oath  for  its  support, 
now  requested  this  house  to  violate  and  spurn  that 
constitution.  Mr.  P.  having  expressed,  at  length, 
his  opposition  to  any  action  upon  the  memorial; 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  la.,  obtained  the  floor,  and  the 
subject  was  passed  over  for  the  day. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  Gidilings,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  of  yesterday,  ordering  the 
printing  of  20,090  extra  copies  of  Mr.  McKay's  re- 
port against  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
was  ordered,  and  the  house  decided  not  to  reconsi- 
der— Ayes  65,  noes  103. 

The  military  academy.  The  house  on  motion  of  Mr. 
McKay,  of  NT.  C.,  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Dromgoole  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  N.  Y.,  addressed  the  house  at  length 
against  the  amendment  for  abolishing  the  academy. 
Ils  expenses  might,  if  requisite,  be  reformed  in  such 
particulars  as  required  reform.  The  academy  had 
been  recommended  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington, and  its  existence  approved  of  after  its  insti- 
tution in  the  time  of  Jefferson,  by  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations. He  differed  from  what  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  many,  that  whenever  there  was  an  oc- 
casion for  the  officers  of  the  army,  they  would  spring 
up  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  without  any  pre- 
vious training  or  expense.  He  was  aware  thatgreat 
ge'nerals,  among  whom  were  Jackson  and  others, 
were  of  this  class.  But  no  doubt  they  would  have 
been  found  much  better  officers  if  they  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  previous  acquirements  and  scienti- 
fic attainments.  Napoleon  and  Wellington  botfi  had 
received  a military  education  at  a military  school, 
and  that  fact  had  no  doubt  added  very  much  to  the 
success  which  had  attended  their  military  career. 

It  had  been  said,  he  believed,  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  there  was  as  much  rea- 
son why  the  government  should  educate  persons  to 
discharge  any  of  its  civil  functions  as  these  men. — 
He  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any  analogy  be- 
tween the  cases.  Mr.  H.  having  concluded; 

Mr.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut,  took  the  floor,  and 
expressed  his  intention  to  carry  out,  by  his  voice  and  , 
vote,  the  intent  and  object  of  certain  resolutions  I 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  his  slate,  j 
instructing  their  senators  and  requesting  their  repre- 1 
sentatives  to  vote  not  only  against  the  institution  it-  j 
self,  but  against  all  appropriations  for  continuing  it.  : 
He  contended  that  if  they  were  not  prepared  fully! 
for  war,  it  was  because  of  the  unpardonable  neglect  i 
of  congress  itself;  for,  whilst  there  was  no  authority  j 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  miii-| 
tary  academy,  there  was  clear  and  abundant  autho-  I 
rily  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mi-  j 
litia. 

To  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hunt  that  some  kind  of  a 
military  institution  was  necessary,  Mr.  S.  replied  that ; 
the  stales  were  competent  to  furnish  it.  True  it  was 
that  private  military  institutions  did  not  flourish,  be- 
cause there  was  an  establishment  maintained  by  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  at  a heavy  annual  j 
expenditure,  which  possessed  a monopoly  of  the 
science,  and  whose  doors  are  closed  against  all  but 
the  few.  He  submitted  that  if  congress  could  es- 
tablish a school  of  instruction  for  military  science, 
it  might  go  further  and  establish  a school  lor  the  in- 
struction of  clerks  for  the  several  departments  under 
the  government;  for  the  instruction  of  a favorite  por- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  country  to  fill  the  heads  of 
bureaus,  or  as  surgeons  in  the  army;  and  it  might 
even  apply  the  Smithsonian  bequest — if  tiicre  was 
such  a thing  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder — 
to  raise  up  young  men  to  serve  in  ttie  diplomatic 
corps  in  Europe;  or  for  the  places  of  district  attor- 
turneys  and  judges  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  land. 
He  denied  that  any  such'  aultiority  was  to  he  found 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  lie  sub- 


mitted that  the  academy  had  br-en  an  institution 
for  educating  young  men  for  the  duties  of  civil  life 
rather  than  for  the  military,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
had  ceased  to  be  what  its  friends  claimed  that  it  was, 
a school  for  the  army  exclusively.  And  no  man 
would  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  any  power  in 
this  government  to  educate  any  portion  of  its  citizens 
for  the  stations  and  duties  of  civil  life. 

He  argued  that  the  institution  itself  was  unneces- 
sary, because  all  the  vacancies  in  the  army  might  be 
supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  companies 
by  men  in  many  respects  better  than  could  bo  furnish- 
ed by  the  academy.  And,  diverging  from  this  point 
into  a more  general  discussion  of  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  the  army,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
reducing  it  one-half  its  present  aggregate.  He  would, 
moreover,  have  (he  army  itself  supply  its  own  offi- 
cers. The  present  mode  was  an  anomaly  in  a free 
government.  In  civil  life  offices  were  thrown  open 
— from  that  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  that  of 
judge  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land;  and  from  that 
of  governor  of  a state  to  that  of  president  of  the  U. 
States.  But  in  the  army  the  door  was  closed  to  pro- 
motion, and  there  was  no  chance  whatever  for  the 
private  soldier,  though  he  might  carry  in  his  bosom 
the  patriotism  of  that  all-glorious  chieftain  whose 
memory  was  green  in  our  souls.  Let  the  officers  be 
taken  from  the  ranks;  The  benefits  of  such  a sys- 
tem (some  of  which  Mr.  S.  proceeded  to  enumerate) 
were  manifest.  He  considered  these  appropriations 
as  little  belter  than  money  thrown  away.  Let  this 
government  monopoly  he  abolished,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  the  institutions  of  the  states  would  con- 
nect military  science  with  literature,  and  would  turn 
out  ten  times  the  number  of  efficient  graduates  that 
were  how  furnished  by  the  academy  at  West  Point. 
He  believed  that  the  appropriation  ought  not  to  bo 
granted.  But  if  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
failed  in  their  object  now,  they  should  not  despair. — 
In  tlie  state  which  he  in  part  represented,  this  ques- 
tion was  not  confined  to  a party.  Her  citizen  sol- 
diers, composed  as  they  were  of  men  of  all  parties, 
were  unanimous  in  their  hostility  to  the  military  aca- 
demy. And,  if  not  now,  he  trusted  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  representatives  of  the  people 
would  put  the  seal  of  their  condemnation  upon  it, 
and  restore  to  the  people  that  which  had  been  taken 
from  them. 

Mr.  Hunge.rford,  who,  on  a former  day,  had  offered 
some  amendments  (noticed  in  this  paper)  to  curtail 
the  expenses  of  the  academy  in  several  branches,  and 
which  amendments  were  voted  down,  entered  into  a 
statement  of  facts  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  a view  to  enable  members  (i.  e.  such 
as  were  present  to  hear  them)  to  vote  understanding- 
ly.  And  he  intimated  his  intention,  if  in  his  power, 
to  renew  in  the  house  the  amendments  he  had  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  suggested  the  existence  of  mis- 
takes as  to  some  of  the  facts  of  the  actual  expendi- 
ture at  West  Point,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hunger/ ord, 
and  submitted  that  the  total  expenditure,  as  reported 
by  Col.  Totten,  of  the  engineer  corps,  was  $120  000. 

Leaving  this  point,  Mr.  I.  proceeded  to  address  the 
committee  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  in  a de- 
fence (not  less  successful  in  its  results  than  masterly 
in  its  execution)  of  the  academy  itself. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  arose  and  addressed  the  house 
in  defence  of  the  academy.  The  objections  which 
were  raised  against  it,  had  their  foundation  in  errors 
long  existing,  but  long  exposed  and  refuted,  and 
others  were  entirely  untenable.  He  cited,  ir.  con- 
travention of  assertions  that  had  been  made  on  the 
other  side,  evidences  of  the  distinguished  fidelity  and 
courage  with  which  graduates  of  the  academy  had 
rendered  service  in  ttie  Florida  war.  He  argued 
that  a better  corps  of  officers,  or  a more  correct  body 
of  gentlemen,  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
walks  of  life.  He  dwelt  on  the  character  of  the  in- 
stitution, its  objects,  and  its  tendencies— explaining 
and  justifying  them;  contending  that  there  was  not 
a more  complete  system  of  republican  or  democratic 
education  to  be  found  than  that  pursued  at  West 
Point;  that  there  was  but  one  platform  for  all  to  stand 
upon;  and  that,  whatever  favor  or  distinction  existed, 
merit  alone  created. 

When  Mr.  I.  had  concluded,  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  13.  The  navy.  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  6n  leave  given,  reported  from  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs  a hill  limiting  the  number  of  officers  in 
the  navy  and  regulating  tlie  complement  of  the 
crews  of  vessels  of  war,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  read  nvice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  oil  tlie  state  of  the 
Union. 

[ The  bill  limits  the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy  as 
follows,  viz:  60  captains,  04  commanders,  300  lieu- 
tenants, 15  passed  assistant  surgeons,  64  pursers,  20 
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chaplains,  150  passed  midshipmen,  320  midshipmen, 
30  sailing  masters,  32  boatswains,  40  gunners,  32 
carpenters,  32  sail-makers,  and  10  professors  of  ma- 
thematics, &c.] 

Great  Western  railway.  Mr.  Me  demand,  of  111,, 
in  pursuance  of  notice  heretofore  given,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  introduce  a bill  granting  the  right 
of  way  to  the  Great  Western  railway  through  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  public  lands. 

The  Rhode  Island  memorial . The  house  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
morning  hour,  being  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
select  committee  on  the  memorial  of  the  democratic 
members  of  Ihe  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  addressed  the  house  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  allotted  time  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  and  of  the  right  and  duty  of  congress  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

The  Speaker  then  gave  the  floor  to — 

Mr.  Caleb  Smith,  on  whose  motion  (as  only  a few 
minutes  of  the  morning  hour  remained)  the  subject 
was  laid  over  until  to-morrow. 

Repeal  of  the  distribution  law.  Mr.  Dromgoole,  on 
leave  given,  reported  back  from  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  sections  of  the  act  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  slates,  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,  approved 
the  4th  of  September,  1S41. 

The  Speaker  inquired  of  Mr.  Dromgoole  what  dis- 
position he  proposed  to  make  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  said  that,  under  the  rules,  he  sup- 
posed as  a matter  of  course  the  question  would  be 
on  its  engrossment. 

Mr.  Vinton,  said  the  bill  was  a very  important  one, 
and  would  not,  he  presumed,  be  passed  without,  some 
consideration.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Payne,  could  see  no  reason,  he  said,  for  the 
commitment  of  this  bill.  The  law  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
states  was  not  now  in  force,  because  the  duties  on 
imports  had  risen  to  a point  beyond  that  at  which 
the  distribution  was-to  be  permitted  to  take  effect. — 
The  only  question,  then,  was,  whether  the  act, 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  a dead  letter 
on  the  statute  book,  should  be  repealed — that  was  to 
say,  so  much  of  it  as  was  proposed  to  be  repealed  by 
the  bill  now  before  the  house?  In  the  disposition  of 
that  question,  it  was  unnecessary  to  commit  the  bill. 
There  was  not  a member  who  dia  not  thoroughly 
understand  it.  It  had  been  well  considered;  for  it 
had  in  the  first  instance  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  public  lands  and  reported  back  to  the 
house;  it  had  then  been  referred  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means.  That  committee  had  investigated 
it,  and  it  had  now  a second  time  been  reported  back 
to  the  house  He  knew  of  no  leason  for  its  com- 
mitment, except  it  was  to  delay  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  an  extent,  probably,  that  might  finally  defeat 
it.  If  the  house  was  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  he  trusted  the  motion  to  commit  would  not  be 
sustained.  It  involved  the  simple  principle  of  dis- 
tribution. It  did  not  touch  any  other  question.  And 
he  hoped  the  bill  would  be  passed. 

Mr.  Barnard,  conld  hardly  suppose,  he  said,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Payne ) was  seri- 
ous in  his  proposing  that  the  bill  should  not  go  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  that  it  should  now,  at  once,  be  passed  to  its  third 
reading.  The  gentleman  had  said  that  this  was  sim- 
ply a bi|l  to  repeal  the  distribution  law.  Well,  the 
distribution  law  might  be  regarded  as  a very  simple 
bill — as  a very  simple  measure — but  yet  it  was  one 
which  had  agitated  this  country  much  in  limes  past; 
upon  which  there  had  been  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion in  the  various  parts  of  this  country,  and  upon 
which,  he  dare  say,  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  floor.  This  house  had  never  had  the 
subject  before  it  at  all.  With  one  hundred  new  mem- 
bers the  subject  had  never  been  before  the  house  for 
its  consideration  one  single  moment;  yet  the  bill  was 
to  be  passed  at  once — and  solely  upon  the  ground 
that,  by  the  party  majority  of  the  house,  it  could  be 
passed.  Was  it  meant  that  there  should  be  no  d is 
cussion?  Did  gentlemen  intend  to  cut  off'  alt  debate? 
Or  was  it  proposed  that  the  house  should  now,  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding  and  suspending  all  other  bu- 
siness, go  into  a discussion  of  this  important  subject? 
That  could  not  be  intended.  All  that  was  intended 
was  that  the  bill  should  now  be  passed  without  a 
moment’s  consideration  or  a word  of  debate.  A bill 
to  repeal  the  distribution  law!  A very  simple  mea- 
sure! The  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  showed 
that  gentlemen  were  on  the  wrong  track. 


If,  however,  the  gentleman  and  his  friends  were 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility,  and,  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  majority  they  possessed,  carry  the  bill 
through  just  in  this  state — now  for  the  first  time  re- 
ported from  a committee,  and  the  house  itself  hear- 
ing of  it  almost  for  the  first  time,  let  them  go  on. — 
He  trusted  there  would  be  found  a majority  in  this 
house,  notwithstanding  its  party  division,  which 
would  not  suffer  legislation  to  be  thus  transacted. — 
The  house,  he  was  sure,  would  consider  these  facts. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  desired  Ihe  clerk  to  state  when  the 
bill  was  first  reported  to  the  house. 

The  clerk  said,  on  the  4th  of  January. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  expressed  some  astonishment  at  the 
declaration  which  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Barnard,)  that  the  house  now 
for  the  first  time  heard  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Barnard  rose  to  explain.  That,  be  said,  was 
not  his  declaration.  What  he  said  was,  that  the 
house  now  bad  the  bill  presented  to  it  for  the  first 
time  for  its  consideration.  The  bill,  he  believed, 
was  originally  introduced  on  leave,  and  had  been 
sent  to  a committee. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  said  that  the  bill  had  been  before 
the  house,  before  a committee  of  the  house, 
since  the  4th  of  January.  It  had  originally  been 
introduced  on  leave,  in  pursuance  of  regular  no- 
tice given.  It  had  been  referred  to  the  committee 
on  public  lands,  and  had  been  reported  back  to 
the  house.  It  had  then  been  recommitted  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  had  again  been 
reported  hack  to  the  house.  The  gentleman  could 
not  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  house  now  for  the 
first  time  was  called  upon,  unprepared,  to  consider 
this  bill,  unless  he  supposed  that  the  house,  or  a ma- 
jority of  its  members,  were  ignorant  of  the  transac- 
tions of  this  body,  or  took  no  notice  of  them;  a sup- 
position that  he  himself  would  not  entertain. 

After  remarks  from  Mr.  Hardin,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  demand  for  the  previous  question  by  Mr.  Me 
demand,  which  was  seconded  by  ayes  76,  nays  68, 
Mr.  Carroll  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table. 
The  vote  resulted  yeas  64,  nays  110. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  ordering  the  main  question 
resulted  105  yeas,  70  nays. 

Mr.  Stewart,  said  that  but  ten  minutes  had  been 
given  to  the  discussion  here,  and  the  bill  had  not 
been  discussed  at  ail  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  Mr.  S.  protested  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  such  haste.  He  reminded  the  house  of  the 
connection  this  snbject  had  with  tiie  tariff' and  parti- 
cularly with  the  tariff  bill  just  reported  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  The  bill  from  the 
ways  and  means  committee  would  not  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  and  the  present  tariff'  would 
give  the  country  a sufficient  sum  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  and  for  the  payment  of  all  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  government,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  revenue  received  for  the  two  months  past  at  New 
York,  if  received  in  a corresponding  scale  from  other 
ports.  The  revenues  of  the  year  would  be  but  one 
half  if  the  new  bill  passed.  Mr.  Stewart  conteneded 
that  tiie  ta rifT  bill  reported  last  week  reduced  the  du- 
ties one-fourth,  and  in  some  cases  one-half.  It  would 
break  down  every  forge  in  his  state,  and  destroy  al- 
most every  manufactory  in  the  country,  and  injure 
irreparably  every  branch  of  mechanical  industry. 

Mr.  McKay,  hoped  the  gentleman  would  not  discuss 
the  tariff  bill  here  at  this  time  as  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  when  the  bill  came  up. 

Mr.  Stewart,  contended  that  he  was  in  order.  The 
bill  before  the  house  had  reference  to  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  and  he  was  discussing  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  bill  and  the  revenue  bill  upon  the 
tariff. 

The  Speaker  admitted  that  it  was  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill  and  its  operations  upon  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Stewart,  went  on  to  refer  to  the  effect  of  this 
bill  upon  the  revenues  in  connection  with  the  former 
bill  reported  (on  Friday  last)  to  reduce  the  tariff. — 
The  effect  of  that  bill  would  be  to  destroy  the  manu- 
factures jtnd  to  break  down  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  It  was  just  such  a bill  as  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  would  like  to  pass.  It  would  by  re- 
ducing the  duties  add  to  the  amount  of  foreign  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  N.  H.,  rose  to  call  to  order,  but  his 
friends  cried  out  “go  on.” 

Mr.  Steivart  went  on  and  showed  that  the  debt  of 
the  country  would  increase  and  the  importations  in- 
crease, while  the  revenues  would  diminish.  The 
duly  on  coal  was  reduced  nearly  one  half,  so  on 
boots,  and  almost  every  important  article.  The  bill 
proposed  to  affect  the  revenue  and  it  could  only  do 
this  by  adding  to  the  importations.  Mr.  S.  discussed 
the  effect  of  free  trade  notions  upon  the  country  and 
the  laws  in  relation  to  reciprocal  treaties,  showing 
the  injuctice  of  the  present  arrangements.  Mr.  S. 
was  cut  off’  by  the  expiration  of  his  hour  and  the  floor 
was  given  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  who  moved 


the  previous  question,  but  withdrew  the  motion  to 
enable  Mr.  Henly,  of  Indiana,  to  reply  to  Mr.  S.  and 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Ilcnly  spoke  of  slate  indebtedness  and  of  the 
debt  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied  in  a few 
words  and  with  effect  referring  to  the  democratic 
legislature  of  1829,  when  both  branches  were  del 
mocralic,  and  when  both  instructed  their  senators 
and  requested  their  representatives  in  congress  to 
vote  to  distribute  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands.  It  was  partly  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining the  land  fund  that  made  Pennsylvania  an  in- 
ternal improvement  state  and  increased  her  debt  for- 
ty millions  of  dollars. 

A scene  of  confusion  followed,  and  Mr.  Henly  mo- 
ved the  previous  question,  which  was  seconded,  104 
to  70. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  asked  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as 
follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Bcnion,  Bid- 
lack,  E.  .1.  Black.  Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Ja- 
cob BrinkerhufT,  Brodhead,  Aaron  V.  Brown.  William  J. 
Brown,  Burke,  Burt.  Caldwell,  Carey,  Cailin.  Reuben 
Chapman,  Cobb,  Cullom,  Dana,  Daniel,  R.  D.  Davis, 
J.  W.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  Dillingham,  Dromgoole, 
Duncan.  Dunlap,  Ellis,  Ficklin,  Foster,  French,  Bvrnm 
Green,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hammett,  Haralson,  Ilavs,  Hen- 
ley. Herrick,  Holmes,  Hope,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hnbard, 
Hubbetl,  Hushes,.  Hunger  ford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Charles 
J Ingersnll.  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
George  W.  Jonas,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Preston  King, 
Kirkpatrick,  Labranc.he,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Lucas.  Lump- 
kin, Lyon,  McCauslen,  McCiay,  McClelland.  MeCler- 
nand,  McConnell,  McDowell,  McKay,  Joseph  Morris. 
Murphy.  Owen,  Parmenter,  Payne,  Emery  D.  Boiler, 
Purdy,  Rallibun,  David  ?.  Reid,’  Reding,  Relfe,  R Lett, 
Rit  er,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Russell,  St.  John,  Saunders, 
T.  II.  Seymour.  S.'mons,  Slidell,  J.  T.  Smith,  T.  Smith, 
Robert  Smith,  S-'eenrod,  Sieison,  John  Stewart,  Stiles, 
Stone,  Sikes,  Taylor,  Thompson.  Tibbaus,  Tucker, 
Weller,  Weptwrotli,  Wheaton,  Williams,  Joseph  A. 
Wright.  Yost— 113. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Ashe,  Baker,  Bar- 
ringer, Barnard,  Milton  Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Buf- 
fington, Carroll,  Causin,  Chilton,  Clinch,  Clingmnn,  Col- 
lantcr,  Cranston,  Garrett  Davis,  Deberry,  Dellet,  Dickey, 
Dickinson,  Fish,  Giddings,  Willis  Green,  Grinnel,  Grider, 
Hardin,  Hudson,  W.  Hunt,  Irvin,  Jenks,  P.  B.  Johnson, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Edward  Joy  Mor- 
ris, Morse,  Morseley,  Newton,  Patterson,  Peyton,  Elisha 
R.  Pot  cr,  Preston.  Ramsey,  Ray  tier,  Rockwell,  Rodney, 
Rogers,  Sample,  Senter,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Andrew  Stewart.  Summers,  Tommasson,  Tilden.  Tyler, 
Vance,  Vi  it  >n , Wethered,  VV  Lite,  Winthrop,  Wiikam 
Wright  —6 1 . 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  bill,  which  (under  the  operation  of  the  previous 
question)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Steenrod,  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
and  the  vote  was  not  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  reported  a bill  to  paovide  for  the 
collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement 
of  the  public  revenues;  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  D.  moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  (together  with  the  accompanying  report)  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Milton  Brown,  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  Barnard  (the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn  for  the  moment  on  the  pledge  of 
Mr.  B.  to  renew  it)  said  that,  as  there  was  a motion 
to  print  the  bill  and  report,  he  desired  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  report  did  not  come  under  the 
unanimous  consent  and  approbation,  by  any  means, 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  Tiie  minori- 
ty of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  had  not  had 
time  to  consult  among  themselves  in  relation  to  this 
matter;  and  whether  they  would  think  it  wortli 
while  to  submit  a report  he  did  not  know.  If  they 
did  so,  they  would  endeavor  to  prepare  it  in  as  short 
a time  as  possible.  He  repeated,  this  was  the  first 
time  they  had  had  notiee  that  such  a bill  and  report 
were  in  preparation,  and  they  had  had  no  opportuni- 
ty, therefore,  of  considering  the  subject.  If  they 
should  conclude  to  present  a report,  they  wouid  do 
so  in  as  brief  a time  as  possible,  and  should  ask  (if 
the  majority  report  was  printed)  that  the  house 
would  also  receive  and  print  the  report  of  the  mi- 
nority in  Lite  same  way. 

Amt,  according  to  promise,  he  renewed  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Milton  Brown  that  tiie  bill  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

Tiie  question  was  taken,  the  result  was  yeas  62, 
nays  10J. 

Mr.  Dromgoole's  motion  was  then  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Business  review.  The  water  has  been  let  into  the 
Pennsylvania  canals,  and  her  various  transportation 
lines  are  again  in  operation.  The  N.  York  papers  are 
complaining  lor  want  of  railroads  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  her  neighbor  states  for  the  trade  of  the  early  spring. 
Her  canals  will  not  be  in  operation  for  some  time,  and 
the  distant  merchants  have  to  resort  to  other  convey- 
ances or  to  other  markets  for  their  goods  at  this  sea- 
son. 

Everywhere  there  continue  to  be  more  lively  appear- 
ances for  business  this  season  than  for  a number  of 
years  past. 

The  N.  York  Post  of  the  6th,  says:  “The  trade  for  the 
spring  in  the  city  has,  in  a degree,  commenced.  Buy- 
ers from  the  country,  are  coming  in,  and  an  impression 
prevails  that  the  business  will  be  large,  profitable,  and 
safe.  The  stock  on  hand  is  abundant,  and  the  facilities 
of  trade  are  easily  obtained. 

The  Money  market,  at  New  York,  New  Orleans’ 
and  Mobile  seems  to  be  amply  supplied  for  the  demand, 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  that  remains  invested 
in  cotton  held  back  for  better  prices.  Exchange  remains 
steady  and  favorable. 

9 Cotton  market.  The  quantity  on  hand  1st  instant, 
570,001)  bales — being  233,230  moro  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  receipts  from  the  1st  September  to  1 st 
March,  1844,  is  only  1,270,115  to  1,662,915  last  year — 
showing  a falling  off  of  332,760  bales.  The  Exports, 
have  only  been  445,552  bales — last  year  same  time 
1,016,442. 

The  shippers  are  now  the  principal  purchasers.  Con- 
siderable sales  are  making  to  them,  prices  remain  near- 
ly the  same  as  in  our  last  quotations  with  a slight  ten- 
dency down. 

Stock  on  hand-  At  Mobile  1st  March,  124,800  bales. 
At  New  Orleans  250,618  bales. 

The  sales  of  the  week  ending  27th  ult.  at  New  Orleans 
amounted  to  25,900  bales,  and  14,700  between  that  and 
the  1st  inst.  The  market  was  heavy  at  our  last  quota- 
tions, or  a shade  below. 

Savannah,  March  9.  On  ascertaining  that  the  New 
York  holders  had  submitted  to  a reduction  of  piice  af- 
ter receiving  the  news  by  the  Hibernia,  no  bids  were 
made  from  the  north,  and  what  sales  have  been  effected 
this  week,  have  been  by  going  down  to  the  limit  in  foreign 
oiders,  say  5 to  l of  a cent  per  lb.  at  which  3,072  bales 
went  off. 

Quotations, 


Ortiinary  7j  a 7J  1 

Fair 

85  a 8= 

Middling  8 a 8[ 

Fully  fair 

Si  a- 

Middling  lair  8'i  a 85  1 

Good  fair 

9 — 

, Receipts  of  cotton  at  the  luliowing  places  since  the  1st 
September,  1842: 

1843  4.  1842-3. 

Georgia,  March  8, 

South  Carolina,  March  1, 

157,722 

214,616 

211,564 

264,468 

Mobile,  Feb.  27, 

290,873 

308,99 1 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  29, 

698,710 

761,046 

Florida,  Feb.  17, 

90,660 

95,851 

North  Carolina,  Feb.  17, 

6,179 

5,988 

Virginia,  Jan.  20, 

6,570 

1,362,278 

6,000 

1,655,990 

Statement  of  the  stock  of  cotton  on  hand  at  the  respec- 
tive places  named: 


Savannah,  March  S, 

South  Carolina,  March  1, 

Mobile,  Feb.  27, 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  29, 

Macon,  Feb.  1, 

Augusta  and  Hamb’g,  March  1, 62,818 


1843-4. 

36,377 

86,603 

122,123 

250.619 

18,014 


1842-3. 


Florida,  Feb.  17,  35,159 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  24,  5,627 

New  York,  Feb.  25,  152,UUO 

North  Carolina,  Feb.  17.  1,200 

Virginia,  Jan.  20.  1,250 


778,788  492,176 

The  New  York  Express  says:  “Private  letters  from 
Liverpool  state  that  the  cotton  market  was  quiet,  but  firm; 
operators  were  waiting  further  advices  trom  this  side. — 
Snould  the  anticipated  news  confirm  the  unfavorable 
advices  taken  out  by  the  steamer,  it  was  supposed  prices 
would  take  a new  start.  The  sales  on  the  5th  were 
6,000  bales,  1,000  only  on  speculation.” 

Flour  and  Grain.  The  Detroit  correspondent  of  the 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  writes,  that  statistics, 
made  up  by  produce  commission  merchants,  from  their 
personal  observation,  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility 
of’ferror  that  the  spring  shipments  from  Lake  Michigan, 
Detroit  and  Lake  Erie,  will,  in  wheat  and  flour,  exceed 
one  million  of  barrels  of  flour. 

Tobacco.  We  have  neglected  to  notice  this  article  for 
some  weeks,  as  little  is  ever  doing  in  it  whilst  navigation 
is  closed.  The  stock  at  Baltimore  remains  li^ht,  a slim 
assortment  for  purchasers  to  choose  from.  Sales  at,  lor 
Maryland  common  $2  75;  ground  leaf  $3  to  5;  new 
crop  common  $3  a $4.  Middling  to  good  is  quoted  $4 
a o;  good  $6  50  a 8;  fine  $8  a 12 — Ohio  common  to 
middling  3 a 4 50;  goud  5 a 6;  fine  red  and  wrapping 
6 50  a 10, fine  yeliow  7 50  a 10,  extra  wrapping  11  a 13 
Inspections  of  the  last  week  comprise  71  hogsheads  Ma- 


ryland, 52  Ohio,  two  Pennsylvania,  and  three  Virginia — 
total  128  hhds.  . 

The  value  of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1840,  was  $3,3S0,809, 
upon  which  Great  Britain  collected  duties  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  government  amounting  to  $22,537,405! — and 
yet  they  atid  their  agents  are  preaching  to  us  about  free 
trade  and  an  American  congress  is  now  considering  a 
project  tending,  if  passed,  to  gratify  them. 

American  Marine.  A fine  test  of  building  and  sailing 
of  our  ships,  has  just  come  off.  Three  fine  ships,  the 
Leonard,  capt.  Snow,  the  Sea  Lion,  capL  Howe  and  the 
Columbiana,  capt  Barker,  left  Havre  on  the  same  day, 
the  22nd  of  January,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  the 
remarkable  short  passage  of  thirty-five  days,  also  on  the 
same  day! 

An  editorial  prescription.  A southern  editor  re 
ceives  the  following  note:  “Mistur  edatur:  As  you  per- 
fess  to  giv  korrect  informashuh  on  every  subjeck,  I wood 
begg  leav  to  state  that  I fele  very  unwell,  and  wood  like 
to  know  what  kinde  fizzick  is  best  for  mee  to  tak. 

Yours,  S.  S. 

To  which  the  editor  replies:  “Swollor  Murry’s  gram- 
mar in  pils  and  wash  it  down  with  a decockshuu  of 
Workers  dixshunary.’’ 

^ An  old  soldier.  A slave  named  Gilbert,  died  near 
Stanton,  Virginia,  on  the  I9th  uit.,  aged  112  years.  He 
was  a servant  to  Col.  Washington  at  the  great  battle  ol 
the  Monongahela,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1755,  when  Brad- 
dock  was  defeated,  and  afterwards  with  the  General  at 
the  surrender  ol  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1781.  The  Taunton  Spectator  says,  he  was 
honest  and  industrious,  and  the  boys  of  our  town  will 
long  remember  the  "old  man  in  regimentals”  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  with  delight  on  our  high 
days  of  parade. 

A rope  for  one  of  the  inclined  planes  on  the  Allega- 
ny postage  railroad,  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  and 
eightinches  in  circumference,  has  just  been  completed 
in  Ph  iladelphia.  * 


Cuba.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the  captain  general  ban- 
ished twenty  individuals  to  Spain,  for  participating  in  the 
late  troubles.  The  decree  ts  considered  arbitrary. 

Canada. — Public  works.  The  laborers  are  going  on 
rapidly  and  with  great  spirit.  The  chain  of  works  which 
the  provincial  government  is  now  carrying  on,  it  is  esti- 
mated will  involve  them  tn  a debt  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  Cumberland  Cili- 
Itan  ol  Thursday  has  the  following  call  for  a public 
meeting,  signed  “ Numerous  citizens.” 

t riends  oj  the  canal,  to  the  rescue!  The  friends  of  the 
canal  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  court  house  in  Cum- 
berland on  Saturday  next,  at  2 o’clock,  P.  M-,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  course  necessary  to  be  pursued  by 
the  people  of  Alleghany  in  the  present  crisis.  Let  every 
man  who  is  alive  and  well  on  that  day  be  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week,  at  New  York,  152,  of 
which  thirty-six  were  under  one  year  of  age,  thirty-one 
were  foreigners  by  birth,  two  were  colored,  and  thirty  one 
died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  57,  of  which  fourteen  were  under  one 
year,  twelve  were  free  colored  and  one  slave,  and  twelve 
died  of  consumption. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.  the  week  ending  the  3d  instant, 
nine  ol  which  two  were  while,  and  seven  colored,  three 
«ere  under  one  year  of  age.  On  the  week  ending  10th 
instant,  two  whites,  thirteen  blacks,  half  of  each  being 
adults. 

Diving  Bell.  The  Baltimore  American  says: — The 
schooner  Vermillion,  which  left  tins  port  some  months 
ago  for  the  Spanish  Main,  in  quest  of  sunken  treasure, 
has  returned.  The  expedition  proved  a failure  in  conse- 
quence of  some  defect  in  the  diving  bell  carried  out. — 
The  schooner,  it  is  stated,  will  be  despatched  again  with 
more  perfect  apparatus. 

Elections-  The  Connecticut  state  election  takes 
place  on  the  1st  of  April,  l'he  same  day  a fourth  trial  to 
elect  representatives  to  congress  from  the  5th  and  7th 
congressional  districts  of  Maine.  The  special  election 
in  tiie  1 3th  district  of  Pennsylvania  for  a representative 
in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Frick,  is  to  take  place  on  the  5th 
of  April. 

Earthquake.  The  St.  George’s  Grenada  Chronicle 
contains  a communication  from  Mr.  Stephenson  staling 
a fact  worth  recording,  namely,  that  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  earthquake  in  that  Eland  on  the  19ih  January, 
those  clocks  of  which  the  pendulums  oscillated  from 
cast  to  west  were  almost  all  stopped,  while  those  pen- 
dulums vibrated  from  north  to  soutli  were  not  affected. 
The  Dominica  Colonist  states  that  the  same  shock  was 
felt  in  that  island,  and  also  that  there  have  been  frequent 
recurrences  of  them,  for  example,  on  the  30ih  and  two 
on  the  31st  January,  and  one  on  the  3d  inst.  A meteor 
was  seen  at  St.  Lucia  on  the  14th  of  January. 

[Antigua  Register,  Feb.  15. 

Hog  driving.  Large  droves  of  swine  have  been  dri- 
ven wiihin  the  last  lew  months  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  Several  thousand  have  passed  through  this  city, 
principally  for  Massachusetts.  We  learn  that  the  dro- 
vers make  a very  profitable  business  of  it,  as  they  buy 
up  store  hogs  in  the  west  at  from  1 to  2 cents  per  lo., 


sell  in  Massachusetts  at  from  5 to  8 cents,  and  the  dro- 
vers lose  nothing  in  weight  or  numbers  on  the  road,  but, 
on  the  other  hand  increrse  in  both! 

[Cleveland  Herald. 

Hayti.  The  new  constitution  appears  not  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  some  portion  of  the  republic,  and  disturban- 
ces have  taken  place  at  Petit  Haverer,  a few  miles  from 
St.  Marks,  between  the  civil  authorities  and  the  military, 
ending  in  the  death  of  one  geneaal  and  six  government 
officers.  The  blacks  were  so  exasperated  at  the  mulat- 
toes  of  St.  Marks,  that  the  latter  were  advised  by  the 
general  in  command,  lo  go  away.  Several  hundred  had 
arrived  at  Port  au  Prince,  leaving  every  thing  behind. — 
We  shall  probably  have  some  bloody  details  before  the 
affair  is  adjusted. 

Missouri. — State  debt.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
this  state  was  clear  of  debt,  but  it  appears  that  they  had 
contracted  a debt  of  $230,000  to  the  bank  of  Missouri, 
for  which  they  allowed  the  bank  eight  per  cent,  interest. 
The  bank  has  sold  the  state  bonds  to  raise  money,  at 
par. 

Mississippi.  The  legislature  closed  its  session  of  fifty- 
five  days  on  the  night  of  the  24th  ult.  The  revenue  bill, 
intended  foa  the  relief  of  the  state  treasury,  is  the  most 
important  law  enacted  during  the  session. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  after  being 
fitted  for  sea,  was  discovered  to  be  in  a leaky  condition. 
She  was  immediately  taken  into  the  dry  dock  at  Gos- 
port. 

On  the  4th  Dec.  the  Macedonian,  Saratoga,  and  Deca- 
tur, under  Com.  Perry,  with  the  Governor  of  Monrovia 
on  board,  proceeded  down  the  coast  to  adjust  the  affair 
of  murder  of  the  Captain  and  crew  of  the  Mary  Car^ 
ver,  two  years  since.  No  satisfaction  being  given  by  the 
African  king,  in  the  palaver  which  he  attended,  about 
500  men  were  landed, — a conflict  ensued,  which  lasted 
for  an  hour,  the  pickets  and  defences  of  the  town  were 
casried  and  burnt  by  our  troops.  On  the  12th,  another 
landing  was  effected,  after  a sharp  resistance,  five  other 
towns  and  about  100  canoes  were  burnt. 

Peksico’s  group  of  statuary  for  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, brought  from  Naples  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Delaware, 
represents  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World. 

It  consists  of  two  figures — one  of  Columbus,  and  anoth- 
er of  an  Indian  girl,  whose  steps  are  arrested  by  curios- 
ity, and  in  whose  face  is  depicted  timidity  and  wonder, 

Pennsylvania  on  a Protective  Tariff.  On  Satur- 
day last,  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  following  resolution  was,  on  motion  ol  Mr.  Cooper, 
adopted — 58  to  32.  • 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
labor  of  our  own  country  against  the  competition  of  the 
pauper  labor  of  other  Countries,  without  reference  to  re- 
venue! 

Railroad  Items.  The  Western  railroad  company 
have  reduced  the  freight  on  flour  from  Albany  to  Boston, 
from  30  to  25  cents. 

The  bill  establishing  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
railroad  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachuse  tts. 

Receipts  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  co. 

February,  1844  $28,370  18 

“ 1843  10,060  34 


Increase 


$18,310  84 


Rotten  stone.  An  extensive  bed  of  this  useful  ma- 
terial, has  been  discovered  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Steamers.  The  line  of  French  steamers,  we  learn 
from  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unisjwhich  were  expected  to 
commence  running  to  this  country  this  spring,  though 
built  and  ready,  as  designed  by  Chamber  of  Deputies 
when  they  voted  an  appropriation  of  28  millions  to  the 
enterprize,  the  minister  of  Marine  employs  such  of  them 
as  were  in  commission,  in  transporting  troops  between 
Toulon  and  Algiers! — The  apprehended  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  the  lines,  is  the  reason  assigned. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  says:  “It  is  in  contempla- 
tion by  the  company  which  owns  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  new  leviathan  the  Great  Britain,  to  run  one  of 
those  vessels  (probably  the  latter)  two  trips  during  the 
coining  season,  say  one  in  July  and  one  in  November,  to 
this  city.” 

Steamboat  Items.  The  steam-tow-boat  Pilot,  on  the 
3d  instant,  a short  distance  above  New  Orleans,  explod- 
ed a boiler  and  scalded  a number  of  persons  on  board, 
amongst  them  the  captain  of  the  Pilot,  and  his  son:  (the 
latter  is  not  expected  to  survive,)  the  first  and  second  en- 
gineers badly  scalded — steersman  both  legs  broken. — 
Thomas  Kearney  was  blown  overboard  and  lost,  seven 
of  the  deck  hands  scalded. 

The  Burksville,  on  her  passage  down  the  Cumberland 
river  laden  with  cotton  and  tobacco,  was  sunk  a few 
miles  above  Clarksville,  on  the  29th  ult. 

Texas  Congress.  Thirteen  of  the  members  of  the 
eighth  congress  of  Texas  are  natives  of  Georgia,  seven 
are  natives  ol  Tennessee,  seven  of  Virginia,  seven  of  N. 
Carolina,  six  are  natives  of  Kentucky,  two  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  two  of  N.  York,  two  of  S.  Carolina,  two 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  a native  of  Missouri,  one  of  Mis- 
sissippi, one  of  Ohio,  one  of  Louisiana,  or re  of  Austria 
and  one  a native  of  Canada.  Thirty-four  of  them  are 
planters  or  fanners,  twelve  are  lawyers,  five  physician?, 
and  two  merchants. 
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An  arrival  from  Portsmouth,  England,  brings  dates 
one  day  later  than  our  last  from  thence.  John  Fran- 
cis Davis  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
in  China.  Admiral  Cochrane  is  ordered  to  succeed 
Vice  Admiral  Parker,  in  command  of  the  East  India 
squadron. 

By  the  packet-ship  Ville  de  Lyon,  Havre  dates  to 
the  10th  ult.  have  reached  New  York.  They  contain 
very  little  of  interest.  Spain  was  full  of  accounts  of 
conspiracies  as  usual.  Boghos  Bey,  minister  of  com- 
merce and  foreign  affairs,  and  the  oldest  and  most 
devoted  adherent  of  Mehemet  Ali,  died  on  the  10th 
January,  aged  70.  Some  cases  of  the  plague  had 
occurred  at  Damistta. 

RUSSIA. 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  confirm  the  account  of 
the  Russian  victory  achieved  by  Gan  Fregtag,  at 
which  6,000  Circassians  were  slain  or  taken  prison- 
ers. The  Prince  Tschesscheng  had  written  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  that,  if  the  least  violence  was  of- 
fered to  the  Prince’s  son.  who  was  among  the  Cir- 
cassian prisoners,  he  would  visit  the  most  terrible 
vengeance  upon  the  Russian  officers  in  his  power. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  French  communists  were  spreading  in  Poland, 
and  that  several  persons,  convicted  of  entertaining 
them,  had  been  banished  to  Siberia. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  on  the 
27th  of  January  the  question  of  establishing  trials  by 
jury  was  carried  by  a majority  of  seven  votes  in  the 
second  chamber  of  state. 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Important.  We  had  some  time  since,  accounts 
from  the  Society  Islands,  which  left  the  French  and 
English  commandants  there,  at  issue',  and  each  in  a 
tiireaenting  attitude,  in  relation  to  the  control  assumed 
over  the  native  authorities.  The  French  Admiral, 
Dupetit  Thouars,  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  on  the 
2d  November  at  Tahita,  with  a squadron  of  one  64 
gun,  and  two  50  gun  ships,  and  according  to  ‘-The 
Friend,”  a paper  published  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich 
Islands,  of  1st  January,  the  Admiral  on  the  6th  Nov. 
dethroned  the  queen  and  took  possf.ssion  of  the 
Society  Islands  for  the  throne  of  France, — 
giving,  as  a reason  for  so  doing,  that  the  queen  had 
refused  to  haul  down  her  flag,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Commodore  Nicholas,  of  the  Eng- 
lish razee  Vindictive.  Mons.  Braut  had  changed  his 
functions  to  that  of  ‘governor  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific.’  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  English  con- 
sul, had  struck  his  flag.  The  admiral  had  landed 
about  300  troops,  who,  with  about  100  operatives  and 
artizans,  were  at  work  erecting  fortifications,  &c. 

CHINA. 

Howqua,  the  Hong  Merchant.  Howqua  the 
great  Hong  merchant,  who  only  died  a few  months 
since,  has  had  his  biography  already  published  in 
England,  together  with  an  engraving  from  a portrait 
in  a Chinese  collection.  America  lias  also  a portrait 
of  him.  It  belongs  to  a Boston  merchant  who  resided 
long  in  Canton,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquain 
tance  with  the  eflects  to  be  produced  by  oil  colors,  as 
our  own  artists  possess.  His  dislike  to  the  English 
and  love  for  the  Americans  was  well  known.  The 
first  cause  ot  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  informa- 
tion concerning  foreign  ports,  which  the  Americans  - 
were  always  willing  to  give  him;  but  the  English, 
Qever. 
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In  China  it  is  customary  to  write  an  elegy  on  the 
good  qualities  of  the  deceased,  with  an  outline  of  the 
principal  events  that  have  occurred  to  him,  in  his 
life.  Such  a one  has  been  written  by  the  Hong  mer- 
chant Finqua,  on  his  friend  Howqua.  Some  of  the 
verses  are  very  amusing.  For  instance: 

“Also,  Howqua  gave  800,000  dollars  to  assist  the 
ransom  of  tiis  beloved  Canton  from  the  fangs  of  the 
late  war — to  the  excessive  delight  of  the  lighting 
minded  barbarians. 

“Also,  he  had  lands  for  rice,  and  pasture  and  to 
play  at  ball,  and  villas  and  ponds  of  tish,  and  fifteen 
field  bridges  of  carved  wood,  gilt,  and  seven  domestic 
bridges  inlaid  with  ivory  birds  and  dragons.” 

But  you  must  notimaginetiieelegy  to  be  entirely  in 
this  style;  some  verses  are  beautiful  and  touching.  I 
will  give  another  specimen: 

“At  that  time,!  smiled  on  Howqua.  We  both 
grew  old  together.  We  often  went  to  the  tombs  of 
our  fathers,  side  by  side,  and  thought  tenderly  of  the 
loving  dead. 

“ VV'eep  then  for  Howqua,  even  as  I weep.  He  was 
the  friend  of  my  youth.  Together  we  grew  old,  walk- 
ing towards  our  father’s  tombs.  We  might  have 
died  together;  but  it  is  well  that  one  old  friend  should 
be  left  a little  while  to  weep.” 

These  verses  are  literally  translated  from  the  Chi- 
nese, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity. — 
The  fortune  that  Howqua  has  left  has  been  estimated 
at  $25,000,000.  All  this  save  a small  portion  is  the 
result  of  his  industry.  By  the  war,  he  said  himself 
that  his  loss  amounted  to  $2,000,000  and  lie  prayed 
the  Emperor  to  allow  him  to  retire  from  his  position 
as  Hong  merchant;  which  petition  was  refused,  his 
services  being  needed  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
government  and  foreign  nations.  Howqua  was  an 
honest  man;  he  discountenced  all  evasion  of  duties, 
never  allowed  his  own  interest  to  effect  him,  when 
that  of  his  brethren  or  the  good  of  his  nation  was 
called  in  question.  “Charitable,  benevolent  and  just 
says  the  Times,  his  death  may  be  looked  upon  by  the 
Chinese,  as  a national  calamity.'’ 


[Savannah  Georgian. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Topic  of  annexation  of  Texes.  Without  dis- 
tinctly saying  yea  or  nay,  the  official  journal,  at 
Washington,  holds  a language  sufficiently  indicative 
of  a disposition  of  the  president,  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  That  negotiations  have  been  lor  some 
time  carried  on  with  a view  to  its  accomplishment, 
seems  to  be  conceded.  The  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  21st  says:  “In  our  remarks  on  Saturday  last 
upon  the  Texas  question,  we  stated  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson had  been  appointed  a special  minister  of  the 
government  of  Texas,  through  whose  agency  the 
terms  of  an  arrangement  already  agreed  upon,  were, 
to  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a treaty.  We  have  sin'  e 
been  informed  that  the  gentleman  above  named 
comes  out  as  the  associate  and  coadjutor  of  Mr. 
Vanzandt,  the  present  representative  of  the  Texian 
government  resident  here,  through  whom  it  is  under- 
stood these  negotiations  have  heretofore  been  con- 
ducted.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  York 
Sun,  the  first  to  give  publicity  to  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation,  which  it  did  as  far  back  as  the  23d 
ult.,  though  lie  was  not  then  credited,  now  as  for- 
mally announces  that  “the  Fiat  has  gone  forth.  Tex- 
as is  to  be  annexed  to  the  Union.  The  treaty  has 
been  made  out  and  finished  by  Mr.  Nelson,  acting  j 
secretary  of  state,  by  command  of  the  president.  ! 
Gen.  Henderson  is  expected  daily,  who  will  put  the  | 
finishing  stroke  to  the  whole  matter.  In  all  proba-  [ 
bilily,  the  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  senate  this 
week.  All  the  slave  stales  go  for  annexation— all 
the  free  slates  against  it,  except  New  Hampshire, 
Illinois, and  Ohio.” 

The  N.  York  Evening  Post,  a leading  Van  Buren 
paper  of  that  city,  treats  the  thing  as  incredible. 
“We  should  hardly  suppose  the  administration  would 
be  so  rash.”  ***#*.  * ]f  the  treaty  have  in 

fact,  been  concluded,  the  senate  in  ratifying  it  with- 
out further  consultation  of  public  opinion,  would 
imitate  the  rasfn  ess  and  baste  of  the  executive.” 

The  N.  if  Co urier  if  Enquirer  has  the  following: 

“Texas  and  a war  panic  among  the  brokers.  The 
knowing  ones  among  the  brokers  created  quite  a war 
panic  in  Wall  street  yesterday,  and  stocks  fell  as  ra- 


pidly as  if  the  southern  mail  had  brought  from  Wash- 
ington a declaration  of  war  against  the  whole  civili- 
zed world.” 

The  Oregon.  The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Semple,  of  111.,  requesting  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  to  notify  Great  Britain  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
this  country  to  terminate  the  existing  arrangement 
between  said  government  and  ours  in  relation  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  which  has  undergone  a warm  dis- 
cussion in  the  U.  S.  senate  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
was  decided  on  the  21st  in  the  negative,  ayes  18, 
nays  28 — as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atsliison,  Atherton,  Bughy, 
Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquit,  Fairfield,  Ful  n, 
llanncgan.  King,  Semule,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  W .ik-  r, 
Woodbury,  Wr-ght — 18. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Semen,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Eians, 
Foster,  Haywood,  Huger,  Huntington.  Jarnegm,  John- 
son, McDuffie,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Rives,  Simmons,  Talhnudge,  Upliam,  White, 
Wo  xlbridge — 23. 

Vote  on  Receiving  Petitions  touching  tiie  sub- 
ject of  Slavery.  The  yeas  aud  nays  on  tiie  great 
question  upon  the  right  of  petition,  taken  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  27th  ult.  were  duly  inserted 
on  page  15  of  tills  vol.  Below  we  give  a table,  show- 
ing the  same  vote  taken  by  stales,  and  as  according 
to  political  parties. 

vote  on  the  27th  Fsb.  on  rece  ding  petition zi 


Yeas.  Nays. 

Dem.  Whigs.  Dem.  Whigs. 


Maine, 

| Massachusetts, 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

j New  Hampshire, 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Connecticut. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Rhode  Island, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New  York, 

4 

0 

20 

8 

New  Jersey, 

0 

A 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania, 

0 

0 

8 

11 

Delaware, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland, 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Virginia, 

8 

2 

0 

0 

North  Carolina, 

3 

3 

0 

1 

South  Carolina, 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia, 

5 

3 

0 

0 

Alabama, 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Mississippi, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana, 

Arkansas, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri, 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Ten  nessee, 

6 

5 

0 

0 

Kentucky, 

5 

3 

0 

1 

Ohio, 

4 

0 

4 

7 

Indiana 

1 

0 

6 

3 

Illinois; 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Michigan, 

0 

0 

3 

0 

57 

18 

56 

43 

THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  nomination  of  John  C.  Caliioun,  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  at  the  present  time,  and  the  en- 
tire unanimity  with  which  that  nomination  has  been 
approved,  not  only  by  the  senate,  but  the  public  press 
of  the  country,  presents  the  incident,  in  our  judgment, 
as  one  of  tiie  most  eventful,  certainly  in  the  life  of 
that  distinguished  and  talented  statesman,  and  very 
possibly  also,  in  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  the  country, 
the  interest  of  which,  to  a vast  extent  indeed,  are 
thereby  confided  to  him,  at  a moment  of  exceeding 
delicacy.  H»  will  instantly  be  called  to  enter 
pipon  negotiations  on  very  exciting  topics.  On  the  one 
hand,  with  Great  Britain,  whose  minister  is  only 
awaiting  for  his  installation  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
dispute  about  an  immense  region  of  country  that  is 
claimed  in  part  by  that  country  and  ours,  and  for  the 
possession  of  which  a considerable  portion  of  our 
people  are  becoming  quite  impatient.  And  on  tiie 
other  hand  it  will  fall  to  his  lot  it  seems,  to  reijew 
and  carry  on,  or  to  retract  and  abandon,  certain  ne- 
gotiations between  this  country  and  Texas — with  a 
view  to  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  our  union;  in 
volving  war  as  it  is  apprehended  by  many  of  our  mos 
discreet  people,  and  as  has  been,  (it  was  supposed  a" 
the  time  to  be  impertinently, — ) by  the  minister  o*- 
our  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico,  officially  an4 
nounced,  would  leai  to  an  immediate  w ar  with  herf 
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at  Jeast, and  yery  possibly  involving  those  European 

powers ’who  would  be  likely  to  adopt  her  quarrel  in 
such  a case. 

That  threre  is  a large  share  of  confidence  in  the 
moral  and  political  integrity,  and  in  the  patriotism  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  diffused  throughout  the  country,  is 
manifested  by  the  unanimity  with  which  all  parties 
agree  to  entrust  these  negotiations  to  his  discretion. 
There  is  no  concealing  the  fact,  that  much  and  in 
some  eases  everything,  towards  the  success  of  a ne- 
gotiation, depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  nego- 
tiator. Send  a man  to  make  peace  with  a nation 
who  dresnot  wish  to  make  peace,  and  he  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  pretexts  for  war, — no  matter  what  in- 
structions he  may  have  received.  The  compliment, 
or  shall  we  say  the  justice  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s  integ- 
rity, thus  exhibited  by  his  countrymen,  calls  for  a 
corresponding  dedication  not  only  of  all  his  capaci- 
ties, but  a sacrifice  of  many  predilections,  and  local,  if 
not  personal  views,  upon  the  altar  of  N ational  Wel- 
fare. An  intelligent  and  discriminating  people  are 
looking  on  with  deep  anxiety,  confiding  as  full  a faith 
in  the  integrity  of  the  agent  to  whose  management 
those  deep  interests  are  thus  entrusted,  as  it  is  ever 
wholesome  to  confide  in  human  agents.  It  is  fer- 
vently hoped,  that  like  another  talented  negotiator 
who  recently  acquired  the  plaudits  of  the  people  for 
settling  quite  as  intricate  difficulties,  and  consolidat- 
ing that  harmony  which  ought  always  to  subsist  be- 
tween enlightened — not  to  say  Christian  nations,  Mr. 
C.  will  receive  the  reward  of  his  labors,  as  general  a 
plaudit  “ Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.'” 

He  has  one  advantage  which  few  negotiators  can 
boast  of, — that  of  going  into  the  negotiation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  public  and  party  confidence.  We  have 
seen  no  exception  taken  in  any  direction  to  his  no- 
mination. The  nomination  was  unanimously  approv- 
ed by  the  senate,  withouteven  the  formality  of  being 
referred — and  on  the  same  day  that  his  name  was 
sent  to  them.  Below  we  give  a few  of  the  numerous 
remarks  of  the  public  press  upon  making  the  announ- 
cement. 

The  N ational  Intelligencer,  in  announcing  it  says: 

“This  is  an  appointment  upon  which  we  can  con- 
scientiously congratulate  the  country.  However  we 
may  have  differed  from  this  distinguished  citizen  on 
important  questions  of  domestic  policy,  we  are  happy 
in  the  belief  that,  in  the  station  to  which  he  has  been 
called,  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  flatter 
an  honest  pride  in  him,  he  will  do  honor  to  himself 
and  to  his  country.” 

Tho  Globe  remarks  upon  the  unusual  importance 
of  the  office  at  this  time,  and  adds: 

“Mr.  Calhoun,  if  he  accepts  the  office,  will  have  it 
in  his  power  to  do  much  good  for  the  country,  and 
for  his 'own  fame.  He  has  not  sought  the  office,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  No  friend  of  his,  we  understand 
has  approached  the  president  on  the  subject.  Not 
one  of  them,  we  believe,  can  answer  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  his  accepting  it.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
in  favor  of  his  taking  the  office.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment, says: 

“We  cannot  entertain  a moment’s  doubt,  that  he 
has  been  selected  with  special  regard  to  the  question 
of  Oregon  and  the  annexation  of  Texas — and  no  man 
is  better  calculated  to  conduct  these  two  great  ques- 
tions than  J.  C.  Calhoun.  We  hope  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate one  one  moment  to  devote  his  eminent  ability  to 
the  public  service — and  that  he  will  accept  the  ap- 
pointment, so  honorably  tendered,  so  honorably  con- 
ferred. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  of  it: 

“The  appointment  of  John  C.  Calhoun  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  is  an  event  of  no  com- 
mon interest  to  the  nation.  Iiis  gieal  talents  will 
be  found  adequate  to  any  emergency,  and  his  long 
1 experience  in  public  affairs  will  enable  him  to  j 
guide  the  ship  of  state  safely  and  prosperously.” 

The  New  York  Herald,  of  the  5th  (of  course  before 
the  nomination  was  known,)  in  commenting  on  the  ! 
suggestions  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Webster,  thus  recommends  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Calhoun: 

“We  believe  Mr,  Webster  mieht  be  able  to  settle 
peaceably  the  Oregon  question,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
east;  but  whether  he  could  settle  it  or  the  Texas  ques- 
tion on  terms  to  satisfy  the  south  and  west,  we  arei 
disposed  to  doubt.  In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  ■ 
probable  that  Mr.  Calhoun  would  give  more  satisfac-  I 
tion  to  the  country  in  relation  to  these  questions  than ) 
any  other  man  that  could  be  named.  And,  looking! 
at  such  a selection  in  every  point  of  view,  we  are  dis- 1 
posed  to  think  that  President,Ty  ler  would  find  it  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  his  administration,  and  to 
his  ulterior  views  also.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  the  south  and  west  are  numerous.  These  friends 
would  be  attached  to  the  administration  and  its  move- ! 
nu  ns,  me '.sc  of  the  selection  of  their  Cory  phams  for 
the  department  ol  state;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  migiit,  in 


that  position,  from  his  great  talents — from  his  mode- 
ration— from  his  profound  intellect — be  enabled  to 
settle  these  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great 
mass  af  the  southern  and  western  states;  and  certain- 
ly not  so  much  in  hostility  to  the  east.  If  they  could 
be  settled  with  peace,  that  is  all  that  the  east  wants 
— that  is  all  the  interests  of  commerce  require — arid 
that  is  all  that  could  be  gained  even  by  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Webster.” 


POLITICAL. — PRESIDENTIAL. 


The  South  Carolinian,  published  at  Columbia,  of 
the  14th,  has  as  its  “flag”  or  motto  not  the  name  of 
any  of  the  candidates  for  the  presidency,  but  the 
following  sentiment  from  J\Ir.  Calhoun's  late  address: 
“I  regard  as  due  to  the  occasion,  to  you  and  to  my- 
self, to  declare,  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever shall  1 support  any  candidate  who  is  opposed  to 
free  trade,  and  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy,  or 
whose  prominent  and  influential  friends  or  supporters 
are.  I hold  the  policy  to  be  another  name  for  a sys- 
tem of  monopoly  and  plunder,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
anti-republican  and  federal  in  its  character.  I also 
hold  that  so  long  as  the  duties  are  so  laid  as  to  be  in 
fact  bounties  to  one  portion  of  the  community  while 
they  are  oppressive  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no 
hope  that  the  government  can  be  reformed,  or  that 
its  expenditures  will  be  reduced  to  the  proper  stan- 
dard.” 

A.  D.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  in  a note  dated  the 
3d  inst.  addressed  to  Bonnet,  of  the  Herald,  flatly 
contradicts  the  assertion  of  the  latter,  “that  the  Cal- 
houn committee  had  held  a meeting,  and  passed  re- 
solutions assenting  to,  and  concurring  in  the  call  of 
Baltimore  convention.”  Mr.  Wilson  says,  “as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  alluded  to,  I have  to  say  that 
such  is  not  the  fact,  but  on  the  contrary,  a resolution 
of  exactly  an  opposite  character  was  passed  with 
entire  unanimity” — and  requests  Bennett  to  publish 
his  note  promptly. 

GEN.  CASS  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  thellth  inst. 

There  has  been  a series  of  contradiction  and  mis- 
lifications  in  the  newspapers  about  General  Cass, 
and  the  position  he  occupies  toward  the  Baltimore 
convention.  We  suspect  he  has  himself  uninten- 
tionally helped  to  entangle  the  matter.  At  a meet- 
ing in  New  York  some  time  since  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
trict system,  General  Duff  Green  among  other  things 
said: 

“I  hold  in  my  hand  a letter  from  Gen.  Cass,  by 
which  I feel  warranted  in  saying  that,  if  he  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  July  convention,  you  will  have  a candi- 
date for  the  presidency.” 

The  Globe  of  last  Monday,  in  a very  coarse  review 
of  various  divers  matters  of  quarrel  between  itself 
and  Gen.  Green,  brings  in  this,  and  says: 

“General  Cass  has  seen  this  statement,  and  has 
authorised  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to 
contradict  it.” 

General  Cass,  we  suspect,  has  not  done  so;  if  he 
has,  he  has  committed  an  imprudence.  At  the  best, 
authorising  an  editor  to  correct  inferences  drawn 
from  a letter  which  he  has  not  seen,  is  likely  to  get 
both  parties  into  a scrape.  We  have  not  seen  the 
statement  in  the  Free  Press,  and  it  is  likely  that  it 
two  has  suffered  distortion  in  the  process  of  circula- 
tion; but  we  understand  that  it  was  originally  as- 
serted that  General  Cass  had  written  no  letter;  after- 
wards the  letter  was  admitted,  but  the  inference  of 
General  Green  from  it,  was  pronounced  unwarrant- 
ed. The  latter  has  published  in  the  New  York  He- 
rald the  following  card,  which  seems  to  us  fully  to 
shew  that  his  inference  from  the  lelter  of  Gen.  Cass 
was  a fair  and  legitimate  one.  Wc  are  sure  that 
the  latter  gentleman  is  quite  above  the  meanness 
of  equivocation,  and  that  therefore  any  denial  he  has 
authorised  to  he  made,  was  applicable,  not  to  what 
Gen.  Green  did  say,  but  to  some  unfair  report  of  his 
remarks. 

To  llie  Editor  of  the  Herald — 

In  your  paper  of  this  morning  you  say: 

“Gen.  Cass  and  Gen.  Green.  At  the  Vauxliall 
meeting  of  the  new  democratic  party,  for  organiza- 
tion of  the  fourth  of  July  convention,  Gen.  Green 
sta(ed  that  he  held  a letter  from  General  Cass,  in 
which  he  avowed  himself  ready  to  abide  the  result 
of  the  fourth  of  July  convention.  General  Cass,  it 
seems,  has  no  recollection  of  having  ever  written 
such  a letter,  and  comes  out  with  a distinct  denial  of 
having  even  hinted  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his 
unalterable  determination  to  support  the  Baltimore 
convention.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  generals 
disagree.” 

A few  words  will  put  this  matter  right.  In  the 
first  place,  I did  nui  say  that  i “held  a lelter  from 
General  Cass,  in  winch  he  avowed  himself  ready  to 


abide  the  result  of  the  fourth  of  Juiy  convention.”— 
1 expressed  the  opinion  that  if  nominated  by  the 
fourth  of  July  convention,  he  would  not  refuse  the 
nomination,  and  my  reasons  forexpressing  thatopin- 
ion  were,  that  I had  written  to  him  in  reference  to 
the  address  of  the  committee  representing  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Park,  assuming  that  he  was  not  pledged  to 
abide  by  the  nomination  of  the  convention  at  Balti- 
more, because  that  convention  had  not  been  appoint- 
ed and  will  not  he  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  of  the  party  at  the  time  his  letters  were 
written — that  his  pledge  was  to  sustain  the  nominee 
of  a convention  fairly  constituted  and  properly  organ- 
ized, which  the  committee  demonstrated  the  Balti- 
more convention  will  not  be.  And  again  that  his 
letters  were  intended  to  declare  his  acquiescence  in  a 
nomination  so  made,  as  to  secure  concert,  union  and 
harmony  in  the  party,  in  which  the  nomination  of  the 
Baltimore  convention  will  not  do.  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends  having  withdrawn  therefrom,  I urged  that 
the  fourth  of  July  convention  would  present  the  only 
means  of  harmony,  concert,  and  success,  as  that  con- 
vention would  be  constituted  on  the  principle  of  dis- 
trict representation,  and  voting  per  capita.  To  thi3 
letter,  Gen.  Cass  replied,  and  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  letter: 

“The  party  leaders  have  determined  on  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  they  will  run  him  at  all  hazards.  I do 
not  believe  much  in  getting  up  a third  party.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a third  party  cannot  exist 
in  our  country;  still  I am  off  at  a distance,  and  know 
but  little  of  what  is  going  on,  whilst  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  movement  and  possessed  of  experience 
and  capacity  which  cannot  well  be  deceived.  I 
shall  wail  the  progress  of  events  with  interest. — 
An  interest,  however,  which  has  little  in  it  that  is 
personal,  but  which  looks  to  the  welfare  of  the  party, 
connected,  as  I believe,  with  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try.” 

That  Gen.  Cass  may  have  said,  that  he  holds  him- 
self bound  to  sustain  the  nominee  of  a general  con- 
vention of  the  party,  I believe.  That  fie  did  not  feel 
himself  pledged  to  sustain  the  nominee  of  the  Balti- 
more convention,  and  that  he  would  wait  the  pro- 
gress of  events  to  ascertain  whether  supporting  the 
nominee  of  that  or  of  the  4th  of  July  convention, 
would  best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  party,  was  the 
inference  that  I drew  from  his  letter.  I still  think 
that  in  the  proper  inference,  and  presume  that  his 
letter,  if  of  the  character  you  represent  it  to  be,  was 
written  under  a misapprehension  of  what  1 had  said. 
Respectfully,  DUFF  GREEN. 

New  York,  2d  March,  1844. 

GENERAL  JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Whose  announcement  as  a candidate  for  the  next 
presidency,  in  the  Nauvoo  Neighbour,  we  noticed 
some  weeks  ago,  has  since  been  nominated  in  like 
manner  in  uThe  Times  and  Seasons;”- — of  times  and 
seasons  we  have  certainly  in  this  our  day,  a general 
assortment.  Smith’s  flag  is  now  at  masthead  of  both 
these  papers. 

The  general,  with  as  due  formality  at  least,  as  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  political  arena, has  come  out 
since,  to  “define  his  position,”  in  a pamphlet  of  some 
size,  entitled  “General  Smith’s  views  of  the  powers 
and  policy  of  live  government  of  the  United  States.” 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Professing  to  feel 
a “double”  share  of  “anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  ail 
men,  both  in  lime  and  in  eternity,”  his  “cogitations 
like  Daniel’s  have  for  a long  time  troubled”  him,— 
things  not  going  on  in  this  world  as  he  thinks  they 
ought.  Commencing  by  quoting  the  United  States 
constitution — he  somehow  strangely  reaches  the  con- 
clusion which  some  Frenchman  he  tells  us,  had  ar- 
rived at  before  him,  that  “almost  all  men  like  wealth 
and  power.”  The  sagacity  evinced  in  this  disco- 
very is  equalled  by  its  relievance  to  the  case  in 
hand. 

The  general  proceeds  to  quote  from  each  of  the 
inaugural  addresses  of  Washington,  J.  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  General 
Jackson,  commenting  as  he  goes,  upon  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  each  of  them,  and  appropriating 
all,  he  finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  “Gene- 
ral Jackson’s  administration  may  be  denominated 
the  acme  of  American  glory,  liberty  and  prosperi- 
ty”— in  proof  of  which  the  words  of  “that  august  pa- 
triot” in  his  farewell  address  are  quoted  as  demon 
stration. 

The  general  at  this  stage  of  his  reviews  suddenly 
encounters  one  of  his  rival  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency. Heretofore,  all  in  the  country’s  history  had 
his  commendation,  and  things  were  going  on  from 
better  up  to  best.  But  he  continues,  “At  the  age, 
then,  of  sixty  years  our  blooming  republic  began  to 
decline  under  the  withering  touch  of  Martin  Van 
Buren!  Disappointed  ambition;  thirst  for  power, 
pride,  corruption,  party  spirit,  faction,  patronage, 
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perquisites,  fame,  tangling  alliances;  priestcraft, and 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  struck  hands,  and; 
reveled  in  midnight  splendor.  Trouble,  vexation, 
perplexity  and  contention,  mingled  with  hope,  fear, 
and  murmuring,  rumbled  through  the  Union  and  agi- 
ted  the  whole  nation  as  raiu  an  earthquake  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  the  world,  heaving  the  sea  be- 
yond its  bounds,  and  shaking  the  everlasting  hills: — 
So,  in  hopes  of  better  times,  while  jealousy,  hypo- 
critical pretentions,  and  pompous  ambition,  were 
luxurating  on  the  ill  gotten  spoils  of  the  people,  they 
rose  in  their  majesty  like  a tornado,  and  swept 
through  the  land,  till  General  Harrison  appeared,  as 
a star  among  the  storm  clouds,  for  better  weather.” 

Then  comes  a. quotation,  highly  commended,  from 
Gen.  Harrison’s  inuagural — then, — 

“This  good  man  died  before  he  had  the  opportuni- 
ty of  applying  one  balm  to  ease  the  pain  of  our 
groaning  country,  and  I am  willing  the  nation  should 
be  the  judge,  whether  General  Harrison,  in  his  ex- 
alted station,  upon  the  eve  of  his  entrance  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  told  the  truth  or  not:  with  acting 
President  Tyler’s  three  years  of  perplexity  and  pseudo 
whig  democrat  reign,  to  heal  the  breaches,  or  show 
the  wounds,  sceundum  artem,  (according  to  art.) — 
Subsequent  events,  all  things  considered,  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  downfall,  Harrison’s  exit,  and  Tyler’s  self  suf- 
ficient turn  to  the  whole,  go  to  shew,  as  a Chaldean 
might  exclaim:  Beram  etai,  elauh  deshmayauh 

gauhah  rauzeen:  ( Certainly,  there  is  a God  in  heaven  to 
reveal  secrets.) 

“No  honest  man  can  doubt  fora;moment,  but  the 
glory  of  American  liberty,  is  on  the  wane;  and,  that 
calamity  and  confusion  will  sooner  or  later,  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  people.  Speculators  will  urge  a 
national  bank  as  a savior  of  credit  and  comfort.  A 
hireling  pseudo  priesthood  will  plausibly  push  aboli- 
tion doctrines  and  doing,  and  ‘human  rights,’  into 
congress  and  into  every  other  place,  where  conquest 
smells  of  fame,  or  opposition  swells  to  popularity. — 
Democracy,  whiggery,  and  cliquery,  will  attract  their 
elements  and  foment  divisions  among  the  people,  to 
accomplish  fancied  schemes  3nd  accumulate  power, 
while  poverty  driven  to  despair,  like  hunger  forcing 
its  way  through  a wall,  will  break  through  the  stat- 
utes of  men,  to  save  life,  and  mend  the  breach  in 
prison  glooms. 

“A  still  higher  grade,  of  what  the  ‘nobility  of  na- 
tions’ call  ‘great  men,’  will  dally  with  all  rights  in 
order  to  smuggle  a fortune  at  ‘one  fell  swoop:’  mort- 
gage Texas,  possess  Oregon,  and  claim  all  the  un- 
settled regions  of  the  world  for  hunting  and  trapping: 
and  should  a humble  honest  man,  red,  black,  or  while, 
exhibit  a better  title,  these  gentry  have  only  to  clothe 
the  judge  with  richer  ermine,  and  spangle  the  law- 
yer’s fingers  with  finer  rings,  to  have  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  and  the  honor  of  his  lords,  as  a pattern 
of  honesty,  virtue,  and  humanity,  while  the  motto 
hangs  on  his  nation’s  escutcheon:  ‘.Every  man  has  his 
price!"’ 

1 o the  lawyers  he  would  assign  a new  occupation, 
“Like  the  good  Samaritan,  send  every  lawyer,  as 
soon  as  he  repents  and  obeys  the  ordinances  of  hea- 
ven, to  preach  the  goBpel  to  the  destitute,  without 
purse  or  scrip,  pouring  in  the  oil  and  the  wine.” 

Relative  to  Oregon  and  Texas,  he  says: 

“As  to  the  contiguous  territories  to  the  U.  States, 
wisdom  would  direct  no  tangling  alliance:  Oregon 
belongs  to  this  government  honorably,  and  when  we 
have  the  red  man’s  consent,  let  the  union  spread 
from  the  east  to  the  west  sea;  and  if  Texas  petitions 
congress  to  be  adopted  among  the  sons  of  liberty, 
jive  her  the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  and  refuse  not 
the  same  friendly  grip  to  Canada  and  Mexico:  and 
when  the  right  arm  of  freemen  is  stretched  out  in 
the  character  of  a navy,  for  the  protection  of  rights, 
commerce  and  honor,  let  the  iron  eyes  of  power, 
watch  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and  from  California  to 
Columbia;  thus  may  union  be  strengthened,  and  fo- 
reign speculation  prevented  from  opposing  broad- 
side to  broadside.” 

“Then  why?  Oh!  why!  will  a once  flourishing  peo- 
ple not  arise,  phoenix  like,  over  the  cinders  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren’s  power;  and  over  the  sinking  frag- 
mentsand  smoking  ruins  of  other  catamount  politi- 
cians; and  over  the  wind-falls  of  Benton,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Wright,  and  a caravan  of  other  equally  unfor- 
tunate law  doctors,  and  cheerfully  help  to  spread  a 
plaster  and  bind  up  the  burnt,  bleeding  t rounds  of  a 
sore  but  blessed  country?  The  souihern  people  are 
hospitable  and  noble:  they  will  help  to  rid  so  free  a 
country  of  every  vestige  of  slavery,  when  ever  they 
are  assured  of  an  equivalent  for  their  property. 
The  country  will  be  fullof  money  and  confidence, 
when  a national  bank  of  twenty  millions,  and  a state 
back  in  every  state,  with  a million  or  more,  gives  a 
tone  to  monetary  matters,  and  make  a circulating 
medium  as  valuable  in  the  purses  of  a whole  com- 
munity, cs  in  the  ooflers  of  a speculating  banker  or 
broker." 


“We  had  democratic  presidents:  whig  presidents, 
a pseudo  democratic  whig  president;  and  now  it  is 
time  to  have  a president  of  the  United  States." 

The  general,  after  reaching  this  climax,  instead  of 
here  concluding,  very  unadvisedly  turns  once  more 
to  his  one  would  suppose  sufficiently  prostrated,  ri- 
val, and  deals  him  the  coarsest  sort  of  blows  with- 
out mercy  or  stint.  Our  readers  will  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  already  extracted,  without  tax- 
ing them  with  this  onslaugh  upon  “Poor  little  Mat- 
ty” as  he  styles  him,  of  whom  he  concludes,  by  say- 
ing, “his  mighty  switch  through  the  great  national 
fire  for  the  presidential  chesnuts,  burnt  the  looks  of 
his  glory  with  the  blaze  of  his  folly!" 

The  general,  (he  seems  to  have  dropt  the  prophet 
for  the  occasion,)  closos  with  a vivid,  not  to  say  pro- 
fane parade  of  the  blessings  we  all  might  promise 
ourselves  under  his  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment were  he  “the  president  of  the  United  States.” 
“When  the  people  petitioned  for  a national  bank,  I 
would  use  my  best  endeavors  to  have  their  prayers 
answered,  and  establish  one  on  national  principles  to 
save  taxes,  and  make  them  the  controllers  of  its 
ways  and  means;  and  when  the  people  petitioned  to 
possess  the  territory  of  Oregon  or  any  other  conti- 
guous territory;  I would  lend  the  influence  of  a 
chief  magistrate  to  grant  so  reasonable  a request, 
that  they  might  extend  the  mighty  efforts  and  enter- 
prize  of  a free  people  from  the  east  to  the  west  sea; 
and  make  the  wilderness  blossom  a*  the  rose;  and 
when  a neighboring  realm  petitioned  to  join  the  un- 
ion of  the  sons  of  liberty,  my  voice  would  be,  come. 
yea  come  Texas:  come  Mexico;  come  Canada;  and 
come  all  the  world — let  us  be  brethren:  let  us  be 
one  great  family;  and  let  there  be  universal  peace. 
Abolish  the  cruel  custom  of  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
and  court  martials  for  desertion,  Uc.,  &c.” 

But,  “A  little  too  much  of  this,”  as  Hamlet  said. 

SPEECH  OF  WM.  H.  SEWARD, 

Jit  the  Mass  Meeting  of  the  whigs  of  Cayuga  and  Cort- 
land Counties,  Feb.  22,  1844. 

Fellow  citizens:  Every  man’s  memory  is  a de- 
pository into  which  no  other  man  can  look;  a depo- 
sitory of  pleasures  and  pains,  joys  and  sorrows,  pre- 
cious  to  the  owner,  because  they  are  all  his  own. 
These  rise  unbidden  whenever  the  mind  is  excited, 
and  with  them  come  up  from  the  heart  fears,  hopes 
and  affections,  as  peculiar  as  the  character  and  for- 
tunes of  the  individual  to  whom  they  belong.  After 
an  interval  of  almost  seven  years,  1 am  again  in  a 
general  gathering  of  my  old  political  and  personal 
friends.  A thousand  well-remembered  voices  call 
me  to  resume  long  suspended  duties;  a thousand  faces 
beam  upon  me  with  all  that  ancient  kindness  which 
always  cheered  me,  when,  if  unsustained,  I should 
have  fallen  by  the  way,  and  the  memory  of  which, 
in  all  my  wanderings,  never  failed  to  bring  me  home 
at  last.  Thanks  to  you,  whigs  of  Cayuga!  success 
and  triumph  crown  your  labors  for  our  country’s 
welfare;  peace  and  happiness,  reverence  and  honor, 
attend  you  in  your  families  and  homes — such  homes 
as  none  but  enlightened  American  freemen  ever  had, 
but  such,  if  whig  principles  continue  to  flourish,  as 
shall  be  enjoyed  throughout  the  whole  country  and 
the  the  world. 

Our  whig  family  has  had  an  accession  during  my 
absence.  I meet  here,  lor  the  first  time,  the  whigs 
of  Cortland!  Their  homes  are  among  the  green 
hills  and  valleys  whose  streams  irrigate  and  fertilize 
our  own  too  level  plains.  In  the  darkest  hours  of 
our  political  fortunes,  they  were  faithful — faithful 
when  fidelity  eost  sacrifices.  Though  temporarily 
overcome  by  the  discontents  which  strength  always 
brings,  they  will  be  victorious  again.  Welcome, 
then,  to  the  whigs  of  Cortland!  Long  may  the  whigs 
of  Cortland  and  Cayuga  remain  united,  and  their 
voice  be  heard  and  respected  in  the  public  councils. 

A return  to  the  field  of  popular  political  labor  is 
not  altogether  without  embarrassments.  Warren 
Hastings  rose  from  a clerk’s  desk  in  a counting- 
room,  to  be  governor  general  of  British  India.  The 
native  tribes  combined  against  him;  his  own  govern- 
ment not  only  withheld  supplies,  but  increased  their 
exactions;  and  seditions  in  his  councils  enfeebled  his 
administration  and  strengthened  the  public  enemy. 
But  he  triumphed,  though  sometimes  employing 
means  which  virtue  and  humanity  could  not  approve. 
He  extended  the  British  Empire  further  toward  the 
rising  sun  than  even  British  ambition  had  dreamed. 
He  established  a lasting  peace,  and  introduced  the 
art3  in  British  India,  and  returned  to  England  cover- 
ed with  the  praises  of  his  countrymen,  and  revered 
and  beloved  even  by  the  nation  he  had  subjected. 
Yet  he  was  impeached  by  the  British  commons,  and 
not  until  after  a seven  years’  trial,  acquitted.  And 
this  happened,  because  the  Merchant’s  Clerk,  who 
had  wielded  more  tuan  Oriental  power,  could  not 
learn  the  polities  of  his  native  land-.  I have  wield- 
ed no  such  power — had  no  *uch  struggles — attained 


no  such  honors.  I have  had  your  principles  for  my 
chart,  and  I trust  have  lost  none  of  the  sympathies 
of  citizenship.  To  those  sympathies,  and  to  tha 
feelings  of  gratitude  which  now  constitute  the  chief 
pleasure  of  life,  I trust  for  my  guidance  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties,  now  and  henceforth,  as 
you  shall  command. 

The  two  great  political  parties  occupy  equal  van- 
tage ground.  Neither  has  announced  its  leader,  and 
yet  the  leader  of  each  is  known,  and  awaits  only  the 
ceremony  of  announcement  to  enter  the  field.  It  is 
as  certain  as  any  human  event,  that  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Henrt  Clay  will  bo  the  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  But  how  different  in  spirit  and  in 
action  are  the  two  popular  masses  who  are  so  soon 
to  engage  in  the  conflict,  on  the  result  of  which  are 
suspended  their  best  hopes  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  prosperity  of  its  institutions!  O ir 
adversaries  are  distracted  and  dismayed.  They 
move  not  at  all,  or  move  irregularly  and  discordant- 
ly. The  whigs  come  up  this  day  to  their  council 
chambers  in  every  election  district  throughout  the 
Union,  as  one  man,  with  one  heart  and  one  purpose; 
dividing  their  increasing  hosts  into  associations,  so- 
cieties, clubs;  into  battalions  and  regiments;  and  re- 
combining in  processions,  with  enthusiasm  that 
breaks  forth  in  eloquence,  in  martial  airs,  and  in  pa- 
triotic songs;  an  enthusiasm  which  none  but  tri- 
umphing parties  can  feel,  and  which,  when  felt,  is  a 
sure  sign  of  triumph. 

Why  this  difference?  Each  party  has  referred  tho 
designation  of  its  representativ  to  a general  council: 
and  in  each  case  the  selection  is  only  the  anticipat- 
ed decision  of  that  council.  Our  adversaries  have 
been  circumvented  by  their  agents.  They  have 
constituted  a convention  without  the  principle  of 
equal  representation;  a convention  which  collects 
only  the  voices  of  leaders,  and  excludes  the  suffra- 
ges of  minorities,  which  must  be  reconciled  to  se- 
cure their  suffrages  and  whose  suffrages  are  indis- 
pensable. Thus  the  caucus  system,  always  power- 
ful and  irresistible  when  it  derives  its  impulse  from 
the  mind  of  a mass,  has  perverted  to  control  tha 
common  mind,  and  is  therefore  powerless.  The 
whigs  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  convention  to 
minorities  as  well  as  to  majorities;  and  have  invited 
representatives  of  every  interest  and  of  every  prin- 
ciple throughout  the  land.  Discussion  has  been  free 
and  amicable,  because  every  member  of  the  parly 
knew  that  the  decision  would  be  fairly  made;  and 
thus  in  the  result  the  party  are  unanimous.  Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union,  not  a dele- 
gate has  been  chosen  who  will  not  give  his  voice  to 
Henry  Clay,  nor  is  there  a whig,  north  or  south, 
or  east  or  west,  who  will  not  by  his  vote  affirm,  with 
heart  and  soul,  this  unanimous  choice. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  parties  affected  less  by 
the  character  of  their  leaders.  The  people  four 
years  ago,  ejected  the  one  from  his  career  of  pub- 
lic service  at  the  stage  which  none  but  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and  Jackson  were  al- 
lowed to  pass.  It  was  a career  signalized  by  no  act 
which  left  an  impression  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  or 
on  the  institutions  or  the  laws,  or  even  the  condition 
of  the  counlry,  or  on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
or  on  the  affections  of  any  portion  of  his  country- 
men. He  is  a statesman  overpaid,  yet  he  eomes 
complaining  that  he  has  not  been  adequately  reward 
ed. 

Of  the  whole  life  of  Martin  Van  Buren  it  can  only 
be  remembered,  that  as  governor  of  this  state  he  pa- 
tronised a banking  scheme  which  signally  failed, 
when  tried,  and  as  president  of  the  United  States,  a 
financial  system  so  fearful  and  odious  that  it  was  de- 
nied a trial.  He  was  the  first,  and  will  probably  bn 
the  last  elected  president  who  attained  that  high 
eminence  without  having  rendered  eminent  public 
service,  and  who  was  destitute  of  magnanimous  am 
bilion. 

On  the  other  side  is  a statesman  in  self-sougtb, 
contented  retirement,  after  a career  in  which  almost 
every  stage  has  been  distinguished  by  acts  identified 
with  the  defence  or  with  the  advancement  of  his 
country.  His  wisdom  sustained  and  animated  his 
countrymen  in  war,  and  his  moderation  and  equani- 
mity were  employed  to  secure  the  blessings  of  an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace.  His  influence  in  tha 
public  councils  mainly  restored  the  American  cur- 
rency when  it  had  been  unwisely  abandoned; and 
every  mechanic,  artisan,  farmer,  and  laborer  through- 
out the  land  hails  or  might  hail  him  with  reverence, 
as  the  restorer  of  the  prosperity  of  his  counlry. 
Always  bold  and  persevering  in  urging  the  rightful 
policy  his  judgemeut  approved,  he  has  more  than 
once  had  the  greater  virtue  to  yield  cherished  and 
useful  objects,  when  opposition  became  factious  and 
resisted  beneficial  measures  by  laying  disloyal  hands 
on  the  ark  of  the  Union.  His  sympathies  arenot 
bounded  by  his  country,  bftt  are  as  comp&ffistiiivQ 
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as  the  family  of  nations;  arid  he  is  venerated  hardly 
less  in  the  rising  republics  of  South  America,  than 
in  his  own  grateful  land.  He  has  suffered  popular 
injustice  deep  and  long,  because  he  had  the  fortitude 
to  resist  popular  delusion,  and  relying  on  his  own 
conscience  awaited  the  returning  juslice  of  his  coun- 
trymen. And  that  justice  has  returned  at  last.  It 
is  felt  in  different  degrees,  but  it  pervades  the  Ame- 
rican people.  It  disarms  his  adversaries,  while  it 
excites  his  friends  and  advocates  to  enlhusaism. 

Who  now  accuses  Henry  Clay  of  duplicity  or  of 
unchastened  ambition?  Who  talks  now  of  Triumvi- 
rates combining  to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  these 
states?  Who  dares  to  utter  now  the  charge  which 
even  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans  did  not  scruple  to 
sanction,  that  Henry  Clay  in  1824  made  a corrupt  po- 
litical agreement  with  John  Quincy  Adams?  The 
year  1843  witnessed  the  glorious  vindication  of  the 
sage  and  philanthropist  of  Quincy.  The  year  1844 
will  be  made  memorable  by  the  vindication  of  the 
statesman  of  Ashland.  Calumny  has  learned  pru- 
dence, and  is  silent.  Do  our  adversaries  wonder  at 
their  languor,  or  at  our  zeal?  Here  is  the  cause. 
Do  they  desire  to  foresee  the  result?  Why,  this  is  a 
republic.  Elections  are  determined  by  ballots — I 
wish  I could  truly  say  by  the  votes  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple— and  though  ballots  are  deposited  with  the  hand, 
the  heart  unerringly  selects  the  ballot  fo  be  deposit- 
ed. The  fame  of  theirchief  is  waning;  that  of  ours 
is  culminating.  Gratitude,  popular  gratitude  elect- 
ed Washington,  the  first  whig  president,  popular  gra- 
titude will  elect  Henry  Clay  the  next  whig  presi- 
dent. 

Fellow  citiznns:  I have  spoken  long  enough; 
permit  me  now  to  give  place  to  some  more  accus- 
tomed orator.  [Cries  of  go  on!  goon!  go  on!] 

Thus  far  I have  spoken  of  men.  But  the  princi- 
ples of  our  cause  are  more  important.  Men  change 
and  die — principles  are  unchangeable  and  eternal.  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  gratified  with' a discussion 
of  those  principles  by  your  correspondents  whose 
patriotic  letters  have  been  read.  By  Francis  Gran- 
ger, to  whom  I delight  to  render  here  among  yon, 
my  tribute  of  profound  respect,  and  to  acknowledge, 
him  a sound,  unwavering  and  generous  statesman, 
the  measure  of  whose  reward  I hope  is  not  yet  filled, 
or  by  Mark  H.  Sibley,  whose  eloquence  here  as 
well  as  in  the  public  councils,  is  known  to  me,  not 
by  my  own  hearing,  but  by  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
kindled  in  my  own  behalf  among  my  friends  and  by 
the  discomfiture  of  unsparing  assailants,  when  other 
advocates  quailed  before  them,  and  I had  not  a right 
to  speak  in  my  own  defence.  Shall  he  not  always 
be  welcome  here  in  Cayuga,  and  by  you,  men  of 
Cortland!  Yes:  and  so  shall  that  indomitable  and 
devoted  conservative  whig  William  K.  Strong, 
who  is  most  zealous  always  in  the  midst  of  discour- 
agements; and  so  also  shall  our  friend  William  H. 
Adams,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is 
most  to  be  admired,  his  philosophical  mind  or  his 
persuasive  speech.  But  since  these  worthy  friends 
have  failed  us,  and  since  you  command  me,  I will 
speak  briefly  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  pre- 
sent contest. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  have  a 
tradition  that  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids 
was  built  by  the  Anledeluvians,  and  venerate  that 
great  Obelisk  as  the  only  work  of  that  mighty  race, 
that  has  withstood  the  floods  that  changed  and  de- 
formed the  face  of  nature.  Something  like  this  is 
the  reverence  1 feel  towards  the  whig  party.  It  was 
erected  not  this  year,  nor  a few  years  ago.  Its  foun- 
dations were  laid,  and  its  superstructure  reared  by 
the  mighty  men  of  ages  now  remote,  by  the  Hamp- 
dens,  the  Sidneys,  the  Vanes,  and  the  Miltons, — by 
the  Presbyterians,  the  Puritans,  the  republicans,  and 
whigs  of  England — those  who  first  secured  the  re- 
sponsibility of  kings  by  bringing  the  Tyrant  Charles 
to  the  block;  and  the  inviolability  of  parliaments,  by 
erecting  even  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a 
Commonwealth.  Then  and  there  arose  the  whig 
party;  that  party,  which  now  under  whatever  name, 
in  every  civilized  country,  advocates  the  cause  of 
constitutional  representative  government  with  watch- 
ful jealousy  of  executive  power.  Of  that  race,  who 
feared  only  God  and  loved  liberty,  were  the  found- 
ders  of  Virginia  and  of  New  England,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic founders  of  Maryland;  and  the  peaceful  set- 
tlers of  Pennsylvania  were  worthy  of  them.  Here 
they  established  governments  of  which  Europe  was 
not  worthy,  and  to  perpetuate  them  they  founded  in- 
stitutions for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children. 

Thus  early  was  promulgated  the  pure  whig  creed: 
Equal  popular  representative  government,  jealousy 
of  executive  power,  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
education  of  children.  When  the  prosperity  ol 
these  colcnies  excited. the  cupidity  of  th  • parent 
state,  arr!  'he  king  and  parliament  invad  d the  rights 
the  American  people,  there  were  two  parties  as 


there  always  have  been  since,  and  always  will  be 
hereafter.  One  of  them  adhered  to  the  colonies 
through  perils  of  confiscation  and  death — the  other 
clung  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  one  was  whig, 
and  the  other  was — I will  not  call  a name  that  the 
error  of  Ultra  Loyalty  then  rendered  odious,  and 
thenceforth  and  forever  infamous.  (Great applause  ) 
I desire  to  be  understood.  I by  no  means  impute  to 
our  opponents  that  they  have  succeeded  to  the  Loy- 
alists of  the  revolution.  I aver  solemnly  my  belief, 
that  as  a general  truth,  all  men  of  all  parties  are 
alike  honest  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  seek  their 
country’s  good.  Political  life  would  have  been  un- 
profitable indeed,  if  it  had  not  taught  me  the  virtue 
of  candor  in  judging  others,  as  well  as  the  great  er- 
ror of  always  expecting  candor  in  their  judgments 
on  myself. 

But  I maintain  that  let  other  parties  profess  what 
they  may,  and  assume  to  themselves  what  name  they 
may,  and  while  the  principles  of  all  parties  assimi 
late  often,  and  their  policy  still  more  frequently, 
yet  the  whig  party  always  is  found  and  known  by 
these  marks:  Jealousy  of  executive  power  and 
strict  adherence  to  a system  of  firm  and  equal  re- 
presentative legislation.  The  veto,  the  strongest 
bulwark  of  executive  power,  has  always  had  an  ad- 
miring party,  but  it  was  not  the  whig  party.  The 
veto  has  been  upheld  by  the  Royal  party  in  England 
as  steadily  as  by  our  own  opponents  here,  and  has 
been  defended  with  the  same  arguments.  It  has 
been  practically  abolished  there  by  the  whig  party, 
and  will  ultimately  be  restrained  or  abolished  by  the 
whig  party  here.  Legislative  records  have  been  ex- 
punged to  allay  executive  anger,  and  there  was  a 
party  to  justify  the  sacrilege.  But  it  was  never  the 
whig  party. 

Judges  have  been  censured,  and  their  judgments 
virtually  obliterated  as  an  offering  to  executive  am- 
bition; but  never  by  whigs.  Equality  of  representa- 
tion is  destroyed  when  many  representatives  are  un- 
necessarily elected  by  a plurality  of  suffrages,  in- 
stead of  delegates  being  elected  in  single  districts  of 
equal  population.  This  fundamental  principle  has 
been  abrogated  by  congress,  ami  there  is  a party 
that  approves  the  deed,  but  it  is  not  the  whig  party. 
Legislatures  have  usurped  the  power  of  choosing  the 
electors  for  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U. 
States,  and  a party  among  us  has  canonized  the 
usurpers;  but  it  was  not  the  whig  party.  There 
have  been  limitations  of  popular  suffrage,  and  ex- 
clusion of  classes  from  the  ballot  box,  and  there  has 
been  a party  always  to  defend  the  exclusion;  but  it 
was  not  the  whig  party.  By  these  marks  we  know 
the  whig  party  of  1688,  of  1776,  of  1824,  and  of 
1840.  There  it  stand;,  distinct  and  peculiar,  in  its 
primitive  strength  and  purity,  and  uncompromising 
maintenance  of  the  natural  and  equal  rights  of  man. 

Had  the  whigs  of  1668,  lived  in  our  day,  and  in 
our  country,  they  would  not  have  sustained  the  ve- 
toes of  Andrew  Jackson  and  of  John  Tyler.  Had 
the  whigs  of  1840  lived  in  1776  they  would  have  re- 
sisted the  stamp  act — and  in  1688,  they  would  have 
been  Regicides.  There  stand  the  whig  party — al- 
ways abhorring  tyranny,  and  despising  adulation, 
they  defy  executive  power,  and  they  break  in  pieees 
all  institutions  designed  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple— as  well  the  caucus  system  established  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  the  veto  used  to  bring  that 
will  into  subjection. 

In  this  country  the  whigs  are  always  identified  not 
only  by  these  principles,  but  also  by  their  policy, 
which  changes  not.  The  first  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  was  a whig  congress.  It  established 
a national  currency  and  a national  tariff;  and 
devoted  the  national  domain  to  fortify  the  credit  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  states.  The  first  congress  pro- 
mulgated no  such  theories  as  that  government 'had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  currency,  or  that  the  people 
expected  too  much  from  their  rulers.  Those  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  have 
been  shocked  by  the  irreverence  which  transferred 
the  name  of  that  sacred  instrument  to  the  title  page 
of  a sub-treasury  statute. 

Nor  were  the  whigs  of  1787  less  wise  in  their  ge- 
neration than  the  statesmen  of  this  day  in  regard  to 
free  trade.  They  knew  that  it  was  a theory  to  be 
inculcated  among  men  for  their  ultimate  and  uni- 
versal adoption.  That  free  trade,  like  the  rnille- 
nium,  was  to  be  preached  for  and  prayed  for,  that  it 
might  be  established  throughout  the  whole  world. 
But  they  knew  that  until  the  rich  and  powerful 
states  of  Europe  would  relinquish  their  restrictions 
on  our  infant  trade,  it  would  be  folly  and  madness 
for  this  new  commonwealth  to  leave  the  industry 
and  labor  of  its  citizens  unprotected.  The  Ameri- 
can system  has  hern  ascribed  to  Henry  Clay.  Ne- 
vertheless, great  a«  his  merits  in  advocating  it  are, 
the  system  dates  from  the  Hays  of  Washington  and 
’comes  down  to  us  with  the  sanction  of  his  immortal 
name. 


The  whigs  of  1787,  reinvigorated  and  restored  the 
credit  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation,  by  devoting 
the  revenues  of  the  public  domain  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  thus  they  ultimately 
secured  the  great  achievement  of  the  age,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  as  well  as  interest  of  a nation- 
al debt  incurred  in  the  establishment  of  national  in- 
dependence,— an  achievement  which  boasting  Eng- 
land never  conceived  of,  and  never  has  attempted  to 
emulate.  Had  either  of  the  two  recent  whig  laws 
for  distributing  the  revenues  of  the  public  domain 
among  the  states  been  allowed  effect,  there  would 
not  now  be  an  insolvent  state,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  avoided  the  only  reproach  that  has 
justly  fallen  upon  their  name. 

Adhere  to  the  federal  union,  and  assiduously 
strengthen  it  by  all  the  means  in  your  power,  by 
opening  roads  and  improving  rivers  which  shall  faci- 
litate intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  seve- 
ral states,  and  incite  them  to  cultivate  relations  of 
mutual  interest  and  affections,  was  the  parting  in- 
juction  of  the  father  of  his  country.  True  to  that 
injunction  the  whigs  of  1840 — and  1844 — wait  to  re- 
sume the  public  works  which  their  adversaries  have 
abandoned,  and  to  aid  and  restore  the  feeble  states, 
who  for  want  of  their  just  shares  of  the  revenues 
of  the  national  domain,  have  failed  in  indiscreet  but 
not  unworthy  enterprises. 

Then,  as  heretofore,  public  works  will  be  com- 
pleted which  will  be  not  only  channels  of  trade  but 
means  of  revenue  and  bonds  of  indissoluble  union. 

Which  then  is  the  whig  party?  which  the  republi- 
can? which  the  true  democratic  party — the  party  of 
liberty,  of  equality,  of  humanity?  the  party  of  hope, 
of  progress,  and  of  civilization?  Let  the  history  of 
the  past — let  the  developments  of  the  future,  deter- 
mine. The  whig  party  has  committed  errors.  Hu- 
man nature  cannot  but  err.  Individuals  often  err, 
and  masses,  still  more  frequently.  But  the  errors  of 
the  whig  party  are  always  on  the  side  of  law,  of  or- 
der and  of  popular  liberty.  Let  us  take  care  to  cor- 
rect all  our  errors,  and  let  us  take  care  that  no  er- 
rors of  conduct,  no  partial  or  temporary  interests, 
no  prejudices  unworthy  o f freemen,  or  of  men,  re- 
tard the  progress  of  this  great  party  of  our  hopes 
and  our  affections.  Let  it  continue  to  occupy  all  its 
broad  foundations — to  offer  security,  protection,  im- 
provement and  elevation  to  all  conditions  of  men, 
as  all  conditions  of  men  alike  enjoy  the  impartial 
favor  of  God,  and  are  entitled  to  impartial  represen- 
tation in  government.  So  shall  our  now  assured  tri- 
umph in  1844,  prove  the  harbinger  of  the  fulureand 
enduring  ascendency  of  whig  principles,  and  of  the 
whig  cause  throughout  the  country,  and  throughout 
the  world. 

LETTER  FROM  GEN.  HAMILTON. 

From  the  Columbus  (Geo. ) Enquirer,  of  the  16l/i  inst. 

Osivichee  Bend,  Russell  Co.,  Ala.,  ) 
March  4,  1844.  $ 

Mq  Dear  Sir:  On  returning  from  Savannah  to  this 
place,  1 had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  kind  favor 
of  the  261  h u 1 1. , enclosing  an  invitation  of  the  Mus- 
cogee Clay  club  to  he  present  at  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Clay  at  Columbus,  on  the  11th  inst. 

I very  much  regret  that  the  necessity  for  a short, 
but  urgent  visit  to  Texas,  will  compel  me  to  leave 
home  for  New  Orleans  on  the  8th  instant.  1 shill 
therefore,  have  to  deny  myself  the  sincere  gratifica- 
tion which  their  invitation  so  acceptably  promises  . 

You  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  supposing  that 
the  very  high  estimate  which  1 have  long  since  form- 
ed of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  eminent  qualifications  for  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  should  in  no  degree  inter- 
fere with  my  cordial  disposition  to  do  honor  to  the 
distinguished  individual  who  is  about  to  visit  you. 

It  is  true,  that  however  much  I may  have  differed 
with  Mr.  Calhoun  on  a mere  financial  question,  which 
at  one  time  more  materially  divided  the  country  than 
at  present,  yet  I have  always  recognized  in  his  ad- 
mirable genius,  consummate  ability  and  ackno  wledg- 
ed moral  worth,  those  resources  for  high  public  ser- 
vice which  in  any  station  would  confer  security  and 
renown  to  h is  country.  But  it  seems  that  the  usual 
organs  of  the  party  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  be- 
long, whether  accredited  or  not,  have  so  far  pro- 
nounced a different  judgment,  as  probably  to  post- 
pone his  claims  in  favor  of  another  distinguished 
candidate;  and  certainly,  according  to  all  the  tokens 
of  party  organization,  it  appears  that  the  Baltimore 
convention  will  perform  no  other  office  but  to  regis- 
ter an  edict  which  has  already  gone  forth,  and  that, 
like  Maelzel’s  celebrated  automaton  trumpeter,  this 
curious  piece  of  mechanism  has  been  specially  wound 
up  to  sound  a particular  note.  Whether  this  note  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  remains  to  be  seen. 

My  own  bosom  testifies  to  the  truth  of  a remark 
that  you  most  justly  make,  in  the  letter  you  have 
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done  me  the  honor  to  address  me,  that  the  preference 
which  I have  expressed  for  my  distinguished  fellow 
countryman,  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  in  no  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  personal  friendship  I entertain  of  Mr.  Clay, 
or  of  the  just  appreciation  which  I have  formed  of 
his  ability  and  patriotism  during  a service  for  several 
years  with  him,  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States; 
often  in  an  excited  opposition,  in  which  we  are  best 
able  to  estimate  the  worth  and  power  of  those  with 
whom  we  may  be  associated. 

1 necame  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clay  in  the  session 
of  1823,  when  he  filled  the  chair  of  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  Although  at  that  time  a 
young  member,  yet  through  his  kindness  and  parti- 
ality, 1 was  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  influen- 
tial committees.  Our  acquaintance  ripened  into 
the  strongest  social  intimacy,  which  continued  with- 
out abatement,  until  the  formation  of  that  great  par- 
ty which  was  constituted  to  effect  the  election  of 
Gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  known  to  you  we  took  different  sides.  1 felt 
myself,  in  the  angry  contest  which  marked  that  great 
public  convulsion,  gradually  separated  from  him.— 
Although  I never  indulged  in  the  smallest  personal 
abuse  and  denunciation  of  this  gentleman — which 
would  have  been  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  for- 
mer relations — yet,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  presidency,  I was  in  the  habit  of  passing  Mr. 
Clay,  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  without  even  a 
distant  recognition— for  1 had  then  the  folly  to  re- 
gard an  opponent  of  Gen.  Jackson  almost  as  a pub- 
lic enemy  to  the  country.  Such  is  the  madness  of 
party!  These  relations  continued  till  I was  summon- 
ed by  Mr.  Randolph  to  attend  him  to  the  field,  under 
Mr.  Clay’s  challenge,  in  consequence  of  the  fla- 
grant insult  which  he  had  offered  him  in  the  senate 
of  the  U.  States,  in  conjunction  with  your  lament- 
ed and  galiant  fellow  countryman  Col.  Tattnal,  at 
that  time  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
from  Georgia.  There  are  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  duel  which  have  never  been  made 
public,  which,  as  they  are  honorable  both  to  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  I hope  I may  be  pardoned  in  relat- 
ing. i do  not  think  they  will  render  Mr.  Clay’s  re- 
ception less  cordial  and  enthusiastic  among  a people 
who,  i f i hey  cherish  romantic,  and,  as  they  are  called, 
fa;se  notions  of  honor,  are,  at  the  same  time  alive  to 
the  testimonies  of  a gallant,  generous,  and  feelin 
spirit. 

The  nitrht  before  the  duel,  Mr.  Randolph  sent  for 
me  in  the  evening.  1 found  him  calm,  but  in  a sin- 
gularly kind  and  confiding  mood.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  something  on  his  mind  to  tell  me.  He  then 
remarked,  “Hamilton,  l have  determined  to  receive 
— without  returning  Clay’s  fire;  nothing  shall  induce 
me  to  harm  a hair  of  his  head;  I will  not  make  his 
wife  a widow,  or  his  children  orphans.  Their  tears 
would  be  shed  over  his  grave,  but  when  the  sod  of 
Virginia  rests  on  my  bosom,  there  is  not,  in  this  wide 
world,  one  individual  to  pay  this  tribute  upon  mine.” 
His  eyes  filled,  and  resting  his  bead  upon  his  hand, 
we  remained  some  moments  silent. 


1 replied  “my  dear  friend,”  (for  ours  was  a sort  of 
posthumous  friendship,  bequeathed  by  our  mothers,) 
“I  deeply  regret  that  you  have  mentioned  this  sub 
ject  to  me,  for  you  call  upon  me  to  go  to  the  field 
and  see  you  shot  down,  or  to  assume  the  responsibi- 
lity, in  regard  to  your  own  life,  in  sustaining  your  de- 
termination to  throw  it  away.  But  on  this  subject  a 
man’s  own  conscience  and  his  own  bosom  are  his 
best  monitors.  I will  fc-jt  advise,  but  under  the  enor- 
mous and  unprovoked  personal  insult  you  have  offer- 
ed Mr.  Clay  1 cannot  dissuade.  1 feel  bound,  how- 
ever, to  communicate  to  Col.  Tattnal  your  decision.” 
He  begged  me  not  to  do  so,  and  said,  “be  was  very 
much  afraid  that  Tattnal  would  take  the  studs  and 
refuse  to  go  out  with  him.”  I however  sought  Col. 
Tattnal,  and  we  repaired,  about  midnight,  to  Mr. 
Randolph’s  lodging,  whom  we  found  reading  Milton’s 
great  poem.  For  some  moments  he  did  not  permit 
us  to  say  one  word  in  relation  to  the  approaching  du 
el;  and  he  at  once  commenced  one  of  thuse  delight- 
ful criticisms,  on  a passage  of  this  poet,  in  which  lie 
was  wont  so  enthusiastically  to  indulge.  After  a 
pause,  Col.  Tattnal  remarked,  “Mr.  Randolph,  I am 
told  that  you  have  determined  not  to  return  Mr. 
Clay’s  fire;  I mUst  say  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  if  I am 
only  to  go  out  to  see  you  shot  down,  you  must  find 
some  other  friend.”  Mr.  Randolph  remarked  that  it 
was  his  determination.  Aflermuch  conversation  on 
the  subject,  I induced  Col.  Tattnal  to  allow  Mr. 
Randolph  to  take  his  own  course;  as  his  withdrawal, 
as  one  of  his  friends,  might  lead  to  very  injurious, 
misconstructions.  At  last,  Mr.  Randolph,  smiling 
said,  “well  Tattnal,  I promise  you  one  thing,  if  I see 
the  devil  in  Clay’s  eye,  and  that  with  malice  pre- 
pense he  means  to  lake  my  life,  I may  change  my 
mind.”  A remark  1 knew  he  merely  made  to  pro- 
pitiate the  anxieties  of  his  friend. 


ceeding  evening,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  But 
he  saw  “no  devil  in  Clay’s  eye,”  but  a man  fearless, 
and  expressing  the  mingled  sensibility  and  firmness 
which  belonged  to  the  occasion. 

1 shall  never  forget  this  scene  as  long  as  I live.  It 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  witness  several  duels,  but 
I never  saw  one,  at  least  in  its  sequel,  so  deeply  af- 
fecting. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  blue  hills  of 
Randolph’s  own  Virginia.  Here  were  two  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  our  country  in  its  prodigali- 
ty had  produced,  about  to  meet  in  mortal  combat. — 
Whilst  Tattnal  was  loading  Randolph’s  pistol  I ap- 
proached my  friend,  I believed  for  the  last  time;  I 
took  his  hand;  there  was  not  in  its  touch  the  quiver- 
ing of  one  pulsation.  He  turned  to  me  and  said, 
‘Clay  is  calm  but  not  vindictive.  I hold  my  purpose, 
Hamilton,  in  any  event;  remember  this.”  On  hand- 
him  his  pistol,  Col.  Tattnal  sprung  the  hair  trig- 
ger. Mr.  Randolph  said,  “Tattnal,  although  1 am 
one  of  the  best  shots  in  Virginia,  with  either  a pis- 
tol or  gun,  yet,  1 never  fire  with  the  hair  trigger;  be- 
sides, I have  a thick  buckskin  glove  on,  which  will 
destroy  the  delicacy  of  my  touch,  and  the  trigger 
mav  fly  before  I know  where  I am.”  But,  from  his 
great  solicitude  for  his  friend,  Tattnal  insisted  upon 
hairing  the  trigger.  On  taking  their  position,  the 
fact  turned  out  as  Mr.  Randolph  anticipated;  his  pis, 
tol  went  off  before  the  word,  with  the  muzzle 
down. 

The  moment  this  event  toot  place,  Gen.  Jesup, 
Mr.  Clay’s  friend,  called  out  that  he  would  instantly 
leave  the  ground  with  his  friend,  if  this  occurred 
again.  Mr.  Clay  at  once  exclaimed  it  was  entirely 
an  accident,  and  begged  that  the  gentleman  might  be 
allowed  to  go  on.  On  the  word  being  given,  Mr. 
Clay  fired  without  effect,  Mr.  Randolph  discharging 
his  pistol  in  the  air.  The  moment  Mr.  Clay  saw  that 
Mr.  Randolph  had  thrown  away  his  fire,  with  a gush 
of  sensibility,  he  instantly  approached  Mr.  R.  and 
said,  with  an  emotion  I never  can  forget,  “I  trust  in 
God,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  untouched;  after  what  has 
occurred,  I would  not  have  harmed  you  fora  thou- 
sand worlds.”  Deeply  affected  by  this  scene,  I could 
not  refrain  from  grasping  Mr.  Clay  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  “My  good  sir,  we  have  been  long  separated, 
but,  after  the  events  of  to-day,  I feel  that  we  must 
be  friends  forever.”  IVeliave  been  so. 

I do  not  know  that  I should  have  referred  to  this 
transaction,  if  I did  not  believe  this  last  incident  had 
no  small  influence  on  an  important  public  event  in 
Mr.  Clay’s  life.  1 allude  to  the  celebrated  compro- 
mise on  the  action  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  by  the  se- 
nate of  South  Carolina. 

I need  not  recapitulate  the  circumstances  which 
precipitated  that  measure,  or  the  fearful  situation  in 
which  the  country  was  placed;  when  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  standing  as  it  were,  over  the  troubled 
water,  approached  nearer  to  each  other  to  still  the 
angry  flood.  Apart  from  all  public  considerations, 
which  could  adequately  find  their  origin  in  his  own 
patriotism,  1 have  always  believed,  although  pride 
and  delicacy  have  hitherto  forbid  an  explanation, 
that  the  touch  of  our  hands  on  the  old  buttle  field, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  Mr.  Clay,  when  uniting  his  exertions  to 
those  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  compose  this  seemingly 
disastrous  quarrel,  he  took  an  anxious  and  friendly 
estimate  of  what  he  deemed  the  difficulty  of  my  own 
position.  But  in  the  viscisitudes  of  all  human  things, 
how  strangely  the  relations  of  party  had  been  chang- 
ed. Here,  on  the  one  hand,  was  Gen.  Jackson,  to 
whom  South  Carolina  had  dedicated  the  embodied 
spirit  of  all  her  sons,  beleaguering  her  with  his 
troops,  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  been  the  unspared  ob- 
ject of  her  reproach,  striving  to  avert  a conflict! 

I feel,  sir,  that  the  country  owes  him  a large  debt 
of  gratitude  for  bis  exertions  at  this  conjecture,  and 
that  the  south  has  never  done  him  justice.  I desire 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  There  was  no  day  in  the 
week,  Sundays  excepted,  on  which  the  volunteers 
which  I had  the  honor  to  command,  at  that  time,  in 
Charleston,  would  not  have  gone  out  and  have  given 
Gen.  Jackson’s  regulars  battle,  if  this  was  to*  have 
decided  the  issue,  notwithstanding  our  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the  distinguished 
officer  to  whom  their  comrqand  had  been  confided, 
and  who,  on  a trying  occasion,  added  to  his  known 
valor  so  benignant  a desire  for  peace  and  concilia- 
tjon.  But  we  knew  that  on  the  discharge  of  the  first 
musket,  the  streets  of  our  city  would  run  vyith  fra- 
ternal blood.  Mr.  Clay  lent  his  hand  to  stay  the  tor- 
rent. Can  we  then  regard  with  indifference  the  ser- 
vices such  a man  rendered  at  such  a,  time. 

You  will  permit  me  to  remark  that  1 now  take  no 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  I have  not  voted 
for  five  years  at  an  election,  nor  do  i know  that  I 
shall  vote  for  the  next  five  years  to  come.  Engaged 
in  an  anxious  and  ardent  effort  to  pay  my  debt  by 


acclivity  of  public  honors  has  no  attractions  for  me 
— I seek  the  valley,  and  prefer  the  shade.  There 
was  a time  when  I might  have  cherished  other  aspi- 
rations, but  that  time  has  gone  forever.  Retired, 
therefore,  from  fhe  contest  of  parties,  [ think  my 
very  position  makes  me  a witness  beyond  exception. 
But  still  my  opinions  mav  be  of  very  little  value — 
such  as  they  are,  you  are  entitled  to  them. 

I believe  Mr.  Clay’s  election  is  about  as  probable 
as  any  human  event,  in  futurity,  can  well  be.  A 
vista  of  renown  will  be  opened  to  him,  which  has 
awaited  the  administration  of  no  previous  president, 
since  that  of  the  “father  of  our  country.”  If  he  is 
able,  by  his  commanding  influence,  to  arrest  in  con- 
gress the  portentous  agitation  of  the  slave  question, 
and  to  fix  the  tariff  firmly  on  the  basis  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Ids  oion  compromise,  he  will,  in  saving  his 
country,  have  reaped  his  own  harvest,  abundant  and 
fructifying,  now  and  forever.  I know  no  man  who 
has  more  of  the  instrumental  means  to  perform  this 
high  function  than  himself. 

1 believe,  in  the  splendor  of  a yet  unclouded  ge- 
nius, his  ambition  will  be  on  a level  with  the  august 
position  he  is  likely  to  occupy.  God  grant  that  it 
may  be  so. 

That  man  must  have  a limited  sight,  and  strong 
nerves,  who  does  not  see,  or  seeing  does  not  feel,  that 
the  country  has  to  pass  through  a valley  encompassed 
with  clouds  and  darkness.  The  crisis  requires  a 
gifted  sagacity,  and  the  highest  moral  courage.  Mr. 
Clay  has  these  qualities,  in  a degree  conferred  on  few 
men.  In  making  these  remarks,  I beg  you  not  to  con- 
sider one  of  them  as  intended  in  disparagement  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  considered,  as  hitherto,  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  ranks  of  the  same 
party,  to  which  they  are  both  said  to  belong. 

For  Mr.  Van  Buren,  I cherish  feelings  of  kindness 
and  esteem,  which,  I should  be  insensible  to  both  his 
merits  and  his  uniform  friendship,  if  I did  not  both 
entertain  and  express.  If,  at  any  time,  1 have  ever 
appeared  to  oocupy  an  antagonist  position  to  this 
gentleman,  it  has  been  rather  to  the  measures  of  his 
party,  than  himself — measures  which  derived  their 
authority  from  the  potent  influence  of  a chief,  the 
repose  of  whose  declining  years  I would  not  now 
disturb,  if  I could.  Let  the  rays  of  his  glory,  gath- 
ering together  on  the  banks  of  the  river  I am  soon 
destined  to  visit,  settle  with  collected  majesty,  eter- 
nal and  enduring,  on  his  fame. 

You  may  well  ask,  if  I entertain  these  feelings  to- 
wards most  of  our  public  men,  to  whom  I am  oppos- 
ed? 1 answer  not  one.  The  embers  of  party  spirit 
are  extinguished  in  my  bosom,  after  having  felt,  as 
intensely  as  most  men,  their  burning  heat.  I am 
sensible,  with  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  philoso- 
phical df  statesmen,  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  that 
“Old  factions  are  volcanoes  burnt  out;  from  their 
ashes  the  fruitful  olive  and  vine  take  root.”  I feel 
that  by  these  exhausted  craters  I can  plant  a few  of 
those  charities  which  induce  us  to  look  with  indul- 
gence on  the  opinions  of  others,  and  with  a lessever- 
weening  confidence  in  our  own.  Although  I have  not 
felt  it  worth  my  while,  or  any  body’s  while,  to  define 
my  position,  and  to  determine  whether  I am  a de- 
mocrat or  whig — (for  on  certain  points  I have  differ- 
ed and  agreed  with  both  parties) — yet,  I cannot  but 
feel  and  express  my  strong  regard  for  the  whigs  of 
Georgia,  who,  at  a time  when  South  Carolina  need- 
ed friends,  were  nearly  all,  nullifiers  to  a man,  and 
prepared  to  “back  us  to  the  death.”  I therefore,  am 
little  disposed  to  quarrel  with  them  now,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  support  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  presidency  who  was  mainly  instrumen- 
tal in  the  only  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff 
which  has  ever  been  effected,  on  any  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  public  security;  who  has  stood  forth  on  two 
occasions  as  the  great  and  successful  mediator  of  the 
perilous  strifes  of  this  confederacy,  and  who,  to  bril- 
liant courage  and  surpassing  genius,  unites  the  most 
attractive  social  qualities.  I may  have  had  my  pre- 
ferences, my  dear  sir,  and  they  are  entitled  to  theirs, 
which  they  are  quite  likely  to  make  far  more  effec- 
tual than  my  own,  by  a triumph  decisive  and  over- 
whelming. 

Pardon  this  long,  rambling  letter,  which  is  at  your 
disposal  to  use  as  you  please.  Retain  but  the  assur- 
ance of  the  grpal  esteem  with  which  I am,  faithfully 
and  respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  HAMILTON. 


Mr.  Clay  and  himself  met  at  4 o’clock  the  sue-  tilling  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  sunny 
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MR.  WEBSTER’S  LETTER, 

In  reply  to  a communication  addressed  to  him  by 
a large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester  county, 
requesting  his  opinion  on  the  subjeetof  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States: 
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fFcijAitig-fcm,  Jan.  23,  1844. 

Gentlemen.  Circumstances  have  not  allowed  me 
an  opportunity,  until  the  present  moment,  of  answer- 
ing your  letter  of  the  18th  of  December. 

In  that  letter  you  expressed  the  belief  that  a pro- 
position might  probably  be  presented  to  congress  at 
its  present  session,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States;  and  you  desire  to  know  my  opin- 
ions on  the  constitutionality  of  such  a measure,  its 
probable  effect  on  the  character  and  future  action  of 
our  government,  its  tendency  to  promote  the  cause 
of  freedom,  or  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
and  in  general,  the  consequences  which  may  justly 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  annexation  to  the 
U.  States  of  a large  slave-holding  country,  not  only 
to  American  liberty,  American  industry,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  union  itself,  but  also  to  the  great 
cause  of  human  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness 
in  the  United  States,  in  Texas,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

At  the  time  when  your  letter  was  received,  I in- 
dulged a strong  hope  that  no  such  proposition  would 
be  made  to  congress,  or  would  proceed  from  any 
other  quarter.  1 deem  it  quite  unfortunate  that  a 
topic,  so  certain  to  produce  great  excitement,  should 
be  added  to  the  otner  causes,  operating  at  the  pre- 
set moment,  to  create  diversities  of  political  opinion. 

As  an  intention  has  recently  been  manifested, 
however,  of  making  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  a subject  of  discussion  in  congress, 
I lose  no  time  in  answeriug  your  letter,  and  in  com- 
plying with  its  request.  The  answer  is  quite  at 
band. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1837,  it  was  generally 
Understood  that  a proposition  was  about  to  be  made 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  union.  Having  occasion, 
in  March  of  that  year,  to  address  a political  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  the  interesting 
topics  of  the  day,  I could  not  consistently  with  my 
sense  of  propriety  and  duty,  abstain  from  a full 
expression  of  my  sentiments  on  that  subject.  I take 
liberty  to  transcribe  the  remarks  then  made  by  me. 

“Gentlemen,  proposing  to  express  opinions  on  the 

Jirincipal  subjects  of  interest  at  the  prosent  moment, 
t is  impossible  to  overlook  the  delicate  question 
which  has  arisen  from  events  which  have  happened 
in  the  late  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  The  inde- 
er.dence  of  that  province  hag  now  been  recognized 
y the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
ress  gave  the  president  the  means,  to  be  used  when 
e saw  fit,  of  opening  a diplomatic  intercourse  with 
its  government,  and  the  late  president  immediately 
made  use  of  those  means. 

“1  saw  no  objection,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
voting  an  appropriation  to  be  used  when  the  presi- 
dent should  think  the  proper  time  had  come;  and  he 
deemed,  certainly  very  promptly,  that  the  time  had 
already  arrived.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  the  history 
of  Texas  is  not  a little  wonderful.  A very  few  peo- 
ple, in  a very  short  lime,  have  established  a govern- 
ment for  themselves  against  the  authority  of  the  pa- 
rent state;  and  which  government,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  that  there  is  little  probability,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  of  the  parent  state  being  able  to  over- 
turn. 

“This  government  Is,  in  form,  a copy  of  our  own. 
It  is  an  American  constitution,  substanlly  after  the 
great  American  model.  We  all,  therefore,  must 
wish  it  success;  and  there  is  no  one  who  will  more 
heartily  rejoice  than  I shall,  to  see  an  independent 
community,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  friendly  to- 
wards us,  springing  up,  and  rising  into  happiness, 
distinction  and  power,  upon  our  own  principles  of  li- 
berty and  government. 

“But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  gentlemen,  that  a de- 
sire, or  an  intention,  is  already  manifested  to  annex 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  On  a subject  of  such 
mighty  magnitude  as  this,  and  at  a moment  when 
the  public  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  I should  feel 
myself  wanting  in  candor,  if  I did  not  express  my 
opinion;  since  all  must  suppose,  that  on  such  a ques- 
tion it  is  impossible  I should  be  without  some  opinion. 

“I  vay  tb^n,  gentlemen,  in  all  frankness,  that  I see 
objssations,  I think  insurmountable  objections,  : to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U oiled  States.  When 
th*  constitution  was  formed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
eithsr  its  framers  or  the  people,  ever  looked  to  the 
admission  of  any  states  into  the  union,  except  such 
as  then  already  existed,  and  such  as  should  be  form- 
ed out  of  territories  then  already  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Fifteen  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  however,  the  case  of  Louisiana 
arose.  Louisiana  was  obtained  by  treaty  with 
France;  who  bad  recently  obtained  it  from  Spain; 
but  the  object  of  this  acquisition,  certainly,  was  not 
mere  extension  of  territory.  Other  great  political 
Jnteresls  were  connected  wjtb  it.  Spain,  while  she 
possessed  Louisiana,  had  held  the  mouths  of  the 
great  men  which  me  in  the  western  states,  and 


flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  had  disputed  our 
use  of  these  rivers,  already,  and  with  a powerful  na- 
tion in  possession  of  these  outlets  to  the  sea,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  commerce  of  all  the  west  was  in  dan- 
ger of  perpetual  vexation.  The  cemmand  of  these 
rivers  to  the  sea  was,  therefore,  the  great  object  aim- 
ed at  in  the  acquisition  of  Lousiana.  But  that  ac- 
quisition necessarily  brought  territory  along  with  it, 
and  three  states  now  exist,  formed  out  of  that  ancient 
province. 

“A  similar  policy,  and  a similar  necessity,  though 
perhaps  not  entirely  so  urgent,  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  Florida. 

“Now,  no  such  necessity,  no  such  policy,  requires 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  accession  of  Texas 
to  our  territory  is  not  necessary  to  the  full  and  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  all  which  we  already  possess. — 
Her  case  therefore  stands  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  There  being  then  no 
necessity  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  union  in 
that  direction,  we  ought,  I think,  for  numerous  and 
powerful  reasons,  to  be  content  with  our  present 
boundaries. 

“Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  pos- 
sessed, Texas  is  likely  to  be  a slave-holding  country; 
and  I frankly  avow  my  entire  unwillingness  to  do 
any  thing  which  shall  extend  the  slavery  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  on  this  continent,  or  add  other  slave-hold- 
ing states  to  the  union.  When  1 say  that  I regard 
slavery  in  itself  as  a great  moral  and  political  evil,  I 
only  use  language  which  has  been  adopted  by  distin- 
guished men,  themselves  citizens  of  slave-holding 
states.  I shall  do  nothing  therefore  to  favor  or  en- 
courage its  extension.  We  have  slavery,  already, 
among  us.  The  constitution  found  it  among  us;  it 
recognized  it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties  To  the 
full  extent  of  these  guaranties  we  are  all  bound  in 
honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  constitution.  All  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  constitution,  in  favor  of 
the  slave  holding  states,  which  are  already  in  the 
union,  ought  to  bo  fulfilled,  and  so  far  as  depends  on 
me  3hall  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fullness  of  their  spirit, 
and  to  the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  states,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  congress. 
It  is  a concern  of  the  states  themselves;  they  have 
never  submitted  it  to  congress,  and  congress  has  no 
rightful  power  over  it.  1 shall  concur,  therefore,  in 
no  act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indication  of  pur- 
pose, which  shall  interfere,  or  threaten  to  interfere, 
with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  ssveral  states 
over  the  subject  of  slavery,  a6  it  exists  within  their 
respective  limits.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  mat- 
ter of  plain  and  imperative  duty. 

“But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new 
states,  the  subject  assumes  an  entirely  different  as- 
pect. Our  rights  and  our  duties  are  then  both  diffe- 
rent. 

“The  free  states,  and  all  the  states,  are  then  at  li- 
berty to  accept,  or  to  reject.  When  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  new  members  into  this  political  partnership, 
the  old  members  have  a right  to  say  on  what  terms 
such  new  partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what  they  are 
to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my  opinion  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  not  consent  to  bring  a new, 
vastly  extensive,  and  slave-holding  country,  large 
enough  for  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  states  into  the 
union.  In  my  opinion  they  ought  not  to  consent  to 
it.  Indeed  I am  altogether  at  a loss  to  conceive  what 
possible  benefit  any  part  of  this  country  can  expect 
to  derive  from  such  annexation.  All  benefit,  to  any 
part,  is  at  least  doubtful  and  uncertain;  the  objec- 
tions obvious,  plain,  and  strong.  On  the  general 
question  of  slavery  a great  portion  of  the  community 
is  already  strongly  excited.  The  subject  has  not 
only  attracted  attention  as  a question  of  politics,  but 
it  has  struck  a far  deeper  toned  chord.  It  has  ar- 
rested the  religious  feeling  of  the  country;  it  has  ta- 
ken strong  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men.  He  is  a 
rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant  with  human 
nature,  and  especially  has  he  a very  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  supposes  that  a feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  tri- 
lled with,  or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause  itself 
to  be  respected.  It  may  be  reasoned  with,  it  may  be 
made  willing,  I believe  it  is  entirely  willing,  to  fulfil 
all  existing  engagements,  and  all  existing  duties,  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  constitution,  as  it  is  establish- 
ed, with  whatever  regrets  about  some  provisions 
which  it  does  actually  contain.  But  to  coerce  it  into- 
silence, — to  endeavor  to  restrain  its  free  expression, 
to  seek  to  compress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and 
more  heated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably  ren- 
der it, — should  all  this  be  attempted,  I know  nothing, 
even  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  union  itself,  which 
would  not  be  endangered  by  the  explosion  which 
might  follow. 

“I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  union,  no  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it;  and  objections  to  it,  of  a strong,  and 
io  my  judgment,  decisive  character. 


“I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  union  to  remain  as  it  is,  without  diminution 
and  without  addition.” 

I need  hardly  say  that  these  opinions  remain  en- 
tirely unaltered. 

Five  months  after  these  remarks  were  made,  that 
is  to  say.  on  the  4th  of  August,  1837,  the  minister  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Memucan  Hunt,  addressed  a letter  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  Slates,  submitting  a 
direct  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  This  letter  recited,  at  much  length, 
the  history  of  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico, 
and  set  forth,  very  fully,  the  advantages  which  it  was 
supposed  would  accrue  to  the  U.  States  from  such 
annexation. 

On  the  25th  August,  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  secretary  of 
state,  answered  this  letter; — and  the  following  is  an 
extract  from  that  answer: 

“The  question  of  the  annexation  of  a foreign  inde- 
pendent state  to  the  United  Slates  has  never  before 
been  presented  to  this  government.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  their  constitution  two  large  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  domain  originally  claimed  by  the 
United  States.  In  acquiring  them  this  government 
was  not  actuated  by  a mere  thirst  for  sway  over  a 
broader  space.  Paramount  interests  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  and  the  permanent  well  be- 
ing of  all,  imperatively  urged  upon  this  government 
the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  over 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  As  peace,  however,  was  our 
cherished  policy,  never  to  be  departed  from  unless 
honor  should  be  periled  by  adhering  to  it,  we  patient- 
ly endured  for  a time  serious  inconveniences  and  pri- 
vations, and  sought  a transfer  of  those  regions,  (by 
negotiations  and  not  by  conquest.) 

“The  issue  of  those  negotiations  was  a conditional 
cession  o(  these  countries  to  the  United  States.  The 
circumstance,  however,  of  their  being  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  France  and  Spain,  and  therefore  depen- 
dent on  the  metropolitan  governments,  renders  those 
transactions  materially  different  from  that  which 
would  be  presented  by  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  The  latter  is  a state  with  an  inde- 
pendent government,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
United  States,  and  claiming  a territory  beyond, 
though  bordering  on,  the  region  ceded  by  France,  in 
the  treaty  of  the  30th  April,  1803.  Whether  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  contemplated  the 
annexation  of  such  a state,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner 
that  object  is  to  be  effected,  are  questions,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  to  agitate. 

“So  long  as  Texas  shall  remain  at  war.  while  the 
United  States  arc  at  peace  with  her  adversary,  the 
proposition  of  the  Texan  minister  plenipotentiary  ne- 
cessarily involves  the  question  of  war  with  that  ad- 
versary. The  United  States  are  bound  to  Mexico  by 
a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  which  will  be  scru- 
pulously observed  on  their  part,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  Mexico  will  perform  her  du- 
ties and  respect  our  rights  under  it.  The  U.  States 
might  justly  be  suspected  of  a disregard  of  the  friend- 
ly purposed  of  the  compact,  if  the  overture  of  Gen. 
Hunt  were  to  be  even  received  for  future  considera- 
tion, as  this  would  imply  a disposition  on  our  part  to 
espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas  with  Mexico;  a dispo- 
sition wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
with  the  uniform  policy  and  the  obvious  welfare  of 
the  United  States.” 

From  that  time  until  quite  recently  the  object  has 
been  withdrawn  from  public  attention.  The  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  is  not  yet  concluded;  al- 
though active  hostilities  have  ceased,  and  a truce  is 
understood  to  have  been  agreed  upon.  In  the  mean- 
time, Texas  has  maintained  itself  as  an  independent 
sovereignty,  and  has  extended  its  relations  with  the 
nations  of  the  world.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  there  were  insupera- 
ble objections,  even  to  entertaining  any  negotiations 
on  the  subjectof  annexation,  seven  years  ago,  it  seems 
to  me  that  time  and  events  have  served  only  to 
strengthen  such  objections. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  congress  to  admit 
new  states  into  the  union,  formed  of  territories  not 
belonging  to  any  of  the  states  at  the  adoption  of  the 
present  form  of  gorernmenr,  is  an  important  point  in 
your  inquiries. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
“new  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into 
this  union,  but  no  new  states  shall  be  formed  or  erect- 
ed within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state;  nor  any 
state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states, 
or  parts  of  states,  without  thb  consent  ol  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
gress.” 

It  would  seem  very  reasonable  to  confine  this  pro- 
vision to  states  to  be  formed  out  of  territories  already 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  old  congress,  by  accepting  the  cession  of  territo- 
ry from  individual  states,  and  agreeing  to  the  propo- 
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sed  terms  of  cession,  had  already  stipulated  that  they 
might  be  created,  and  admitted  into  the  union.  Any 
other  construction  would  be  forced  and  unnatural 
and  it  would  imply  that  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  people,  were  looking  to  the  extension 
of  their  territories,  although  those  which  they  then 
held  were,  one-half  a wilderness,  and  the  other  half 
very  thinly  peopled.  It  is  not  at  all  probable,  from 
the  history  of  the  states,  from  the  circumstances  in 
whieii  they  were  placed  in  1789,  or  from  all  that  is 
to  he  learned  from  men’s  opinions  and  expecta- 
tions at  that  day,  that  any  idea  was  entertained,  by 
any  body,  of  bringing  into  the  union,  at  any  time, 
states,  formed  out  of  the  territories  of  foreign  pow- 
ers. 

Indeed  much  jealousy  was  felt  toward  the  new  go- 
vernment, from  fears  of  its  overbearing  weight  and 
strength,  when  proposed  to  be  established  over  the 
thirteen  states.  This  jealousy,  it  is  easy  to  believe, 
would  have  been  healed  into  more  decisive,  and  per- 
haps successful  opposition,  if  it  had  been  understood 
that  projects  of  enlargement  of  boundaries,  or  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  had  been  among  the  objects 
contemplated  by  its  establishment.  And  it  is  one  of 
the  unaccountable  eccentricities,  and  apparent  incon- 
sistencies of  opinion,  that  those  who  hold  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stales  to  be  a compact  between 
states,  should  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  government 
created  by  that  constitution  is  at  liberty  to  introduce 
new  states,  formed  out  of  foreign  territory,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  ori- 
ginal parties. 

By  the  convention  with  France  of  the  30th  April, 
1803,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with 
this  condition:-  — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  ot 
their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they 
profess.” 

It  it  now  known  to  have  been  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opi- 
nion, at  the  time,  that  an  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  this  stipula- 
tion into  effect;  ami  it  is  known,  also,  that  such  was 
the  opinion,  ably  and  earnestly  maintained  by  many 
distinguished  persons  in  the  government.  The  trea 
ty,  however,  was  ratified.  No  amendment  of  the 
constitution  was  proposed,  and  in  1812  Louisiana  was 
admitted  into  the  union  as  a state,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  original  states.  All  branches  of  the 
government  concurred  in  this  act,  and  the  country 
acquiesced  in  it. 

In  the  year  1819  a treaty  was  concluded  with 
Spain  for  the  cession  of  Florida.  This  treaty  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  of  that  with  France,  and  con- 
tained this  stipulation: 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  his  Cath- 
olic majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  by  this  trea- 
ty, shall  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  U.  States 
us  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  federal  constitution;  and  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  privileges,  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.” 

Florida  has  not  yet  been  admitted  into  the  union, 
but  the  treaty  was  ratified,  the  cession  accepted,  ac- 
cording to  its  terms,  and  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
public  authorities,  have  acquiesced  in  the  contract 
for  twenty  years,  and  given  it  the  sanction  of  their 
approbation. 

Louisiana  and  Florida  are  therefore  settled  cases. 
The.  admission  of  one,  and  the  agreement  to  admit 
the  other,  at  a proper  time,  are  facts,  are  acts  done, 
and  as  such  must  have  their  full  effect.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  precedents  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  Important  differences  are  pointed 
out  between  the  cases,  in  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter;  and 
others  might  be  suggested.  But  is  is  enough  to  say 
that  what  has  been  done,  on,  at  best,  a very  questiona- 
ble right,  and  in  a case  of  strong  and  urgent  necessi- 
ty, is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  a similar  proceeding, 
in  a case  in  which  no  such  necessity  exists,  and  in 
which  both  the  right  and  expediency  may  be  very 
properly  considered,  on  the  original  and  independent 
grounds  belonging  to  them. 

I am  certainly  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Madison,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  others  eminent  men, 
that  the  constitution  never  contemplated  the  adminis- 
•ion  of  new  states,  formed  out  of  the  territories  of 
foreign  nations;  and  while  I admit  that  what  has 
been  done  in  regard  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  must 
Dow  be  considered  as  legally  done,  yet  I do  not  admit 
the  propriety  of  proceeding  farther,  and  admitting, 
not  a territory,  ceded  by  a foreign  nation,  but  a fo- 
reign nation  itself,  with  all  its  obligations  and  trea- 
ties, its  laws  and  its  institutions,  into  the  number  of 
stales  which  compose  this  union. 


The  broad  question  proposed  by  you,  of  the  proba- 
ble general  influence  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
upon  American  liberty  and  industry,  the  continuance 
of  our  union,  and  the  universal  cause  of  knowledge, 
virtue,  liberty  and  happiness,  is  a question  full  of  in- 
tense interest,  and  which  suggests  thoughts  and  re- 
flections, well  worthy  to  engage  the  deepest  attention 
of  intelligent  minds.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
continuance  of  the  American  union,  and  its  prosperi- 
ty and  success,  under  its  present  form  of  government, 
is  a matter  of  high  moment  to  all  mankind.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  cherished  hopes  and  reliances  of  that  uni- 
versal cause  of  which  you  speak;  the  cause  of  human 
knowledge,  virtue,  liberty,  and  happiness.  And  he 
is  a bolder  reasoner  than  1 am,  who  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  this  government  may  be  extended  indefinite- 
ly either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  without  endan 
gering  its  stability  and  its  duration. 

It  is  true,  that  under  the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  practical  principle  of  maintaining  local  govern- 
ments for  local  purposes,  and  confiding  general  inte- 
rests to  a general  government,  the  ends  of  political 
society  are  capable  of  being  fulfilled,  by  the  same 
free  and  popular  system,  and  the  same  administra- 
tion, over  a large  portion  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
result  of  our  experience;  but  our  experience  is  the 
only  instance  of  sueh  a result.  A monarehial  and 
arbitrary  government  may  extend  itself  to  the  full 
limit  of  its  military  means.  Under  such  a govern- 
ment, society  is  kept  together  by  pressure  from 
above,  by  the  weight  of  the  government  itself,  and 
the  strength  of  its  arm. 

But  how  obvious  is  it  that,  in  free,  elective  sys- 
tems, the  political  society  exists  and  coheres,  and 
must  exist  and  cohere,  not  by  superincumbent  pres- 
sure on  its  several  parts,  but  by  the  internal  and  mu- 
tual attraction  of  those  parts;  by  the  assimilation  of 
interests  and  feelings;  by  a sense  of  common  country, 
common  political  family,  common  character,  fortune 
and  destiny.  Not  only  the  organization  of  such  sys- 
tems, hut  also  their  continuance  by  means  of  pedrio- 
dical  popular  elections;  necessarily  requires  inter- 
course, mutual  conference  and  understanding,  and  a 
general  acquaintance,  among  those  who  are  to  unite 
in  such  elections.  When  individuals  are  to  be  se- 
lected for  high  situations  in  government,  and  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  happiness  of  all,  it 
would  seem  indispensable  that  a general,  if  not  a 
universal  confidence  should  be  inspired  by  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  iheir  virtue  and  patriotism. 

It  certainly  may  be  very  well  questioned,  with  how 
much  of  mutual  intelligence,  and  how  much  of  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony,  those  who  live  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  John  might  be  expect- 
ed ordinarily  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  a President, 
with  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
del  Norte  and  the  Colorado. 

it  is  'evident,  at  least,  that  there  must  be  some 
boundary,  or  some  limits  to  a republic  which  is  to 
have  a common  centre.  Free  and  ardent  specula- 
tions may  lead  to  the  indulgence  of  an  idea  that  such 
a republic  may  be  extended  over  a whole  hemisphere. 
On  the  other  hand,  minds  less  sanguine,  or  more 
chastened  by  the  examples  of  history,  may  fear  that 
extension  often  produces  weakness,  rather  than 
strength;  and  that  political  attraction,  like  other  at- 
tractions, is  less  and  less  powerful,  as  the  parts  be- 
come more  and  more  distant,  in  this  difference  be- 
tween ardent  speculations  and  cautious  fears,  it 
seetns  to  me  to  be  the  truest  wisdom  to  abide  by  the 
present  state  of  things,  since  that  state  of  things  is 
acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  singularly  happy, 
prosperous,  and  honorable.  In  all  points  of  view, 
therefore,  in  which  I can  regard  the  subject,  my  judgment 
is  decidedly  wnfavorab'e  to  the  project  of  annexation  Texas 
to  the  United  States.  “You  have  a Sparta” — such  was 
the  admonition  of  the  ancient  prudence — “embellish 
it!”  We  have  a republic,  gentlemen,  of  vast  extent 
and  unequalled  natural  advantages;  a republic,  full 
of  interest  in  its  origin,  its  history,  its  present  condi- 
tion, and  its  prospects  for  the  future.  Instead  of 
aiming  to  enlatge  its  boundaries,  let  us  seek,  rather, 
to  strengthen  its  union,  to  draw  out  its  resources,  to 
maintain  and  improve  its  institutions  of  religion  and 
liberty,  and  thus  to  push  it  forward  in  its  career  of 
prosperity  and  glory.  I am,  gentlemen,  with  most 
true  regard,  your  obliged  friend,  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


THE  TARIFF. 


THE  SOUTH  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  THE 
PROPOSED  BILL. 

The  South  Carolinian  of  the  14th  noticing  the  re- 
ception there  of  the  new  taritf  project,  says  of  it: — 
“The  bill  provides  for  great  relief  in  the  way  of  tax- 
ation, but  settles  no  principle,  and  is  objectionable 
in  several  points  of  view  which  we  have  now  nci- 
, ther  time  nor  room  to  enumerate.  The  best,  per- 


haps, that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  better  thn n 
none;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  amended  before  its  pas- 
sage, in  various  particulars,  and,  among  others,  by 
taxing  tea  and  coffee,  and  various  other  articles  on 
the  free  list.  It  is  not  a revenue  tariff-,  by  a long  way; 
and  should  be  made  so,  or  far  more  nearly  so.  We 
hope  the  southern  members  will  deterininately  and 
unyieldingly  demand  more  justice  than  this;  and  if 
they  do,  unitedly,  they  will  certainly  get  it.  The 
more  united  and  unyielding  they  are,  the  more  suc- 
cessful they  will  be.” 

The  friends  of  the  tariff  may  be  admonished  ac- 
cordingly. Let  the  bill  no  w proposed,  be  substituted 
for  the  existing  law,  and  it  is  announced  beforehand, 
that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  change,  it  is 
only  intended  to  be  considered  as  a stepping  stone 
wherefrom  to  secure  further  and  ulterior  modifica- 
tions. 


PRICES  OF  GOODS  COMPARED. 

In  our  iast  we  furnished  testimony  in  relation  to 
the  prices  of  goods  in  the  Richmond,  Virginia  mar- 
ket, during  the  existence  of  the  old,  or  compromise 
tariff",  at  the  period  of  the  lowest  duties  under  it, — 
compared  with  the  prices  of  similar  goods  at  (lie  pre- 
sent lime,  under  the  tariff-  which  Europeans  are  so 
exceedingly  anxious  we  should  repeal, — as  they  ha  ve, 
“an  axe  to  grind,” — and  would  like  to  get  us  once 
more  quietly  to  turn  the  grind  stone  for  them.  We 
give  below,  similar  statements  from  another  section 
of  the  Union.  They  were  obtained  by  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  in  reply  to  inquiries  made 
by  him,  through  a member  of  the  legislature  of  In- 
diana. The  inquiry  was  made,  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  says,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  members 
of  congress  from  that  state  asserting  at  Washington, 
that  “the  tariff-  had  reduced  the  price  of  every  thing 
the  west  had  to  sell,  and  increased  that  of  every 
thing  that  section  had  to  buy.”  On  being  requested 
to  specify  ivhat  articles  had  been  so  enhanced  in  price 
by  the  tariff-,  the  prompt  answer  was,  ‘•‘■every  thing.’1’ 
On  being  further  urged  to  name  some  one  article,  the 
member  replied  “salt  has  been  increased  in  cost,  one 
hundred  per  cent  since  the  tariff-  passed.”  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Tribune  says:  As  soon,  however,  as  I 

had  returned  next  day  to  New  York,  I addressed  a 
letter  to  a most  reliable  and  intelligent  Indianian,  a 
citizen  of  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph’s  county,  hut 
spending  the  legislative  session  at  Indianapolis,  stat- 
ing to  him  the  substance  of  this  conversation,  and 
asking  him  to  furnish  me,  as  soon  and  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, a statement  ot  the  prices,  in  the  markets  of 
Indiana  of  all  the  staple  articles  imported  by  that 
state,  on  which  a protective  duty  had  been  imposed 
by  the  tariff  of  1842;  ascertaining  the  price  of  each 
on  the  1st  January,  1842,  and  the  same  date  of  1344, 
respectively.  Iiis  reply,  just  received,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Indianapolis,  Jan.  20l/i,  1814. 
Dear.  Sir,.  Herewith  you  will  find  the  items  you 
wish,  at  three  different  points,  which  I hope  will 
prove  satisfactory.  I am  willing  to  pledge  my  honor 
for  their  truth;  and  if  you  wish  the  prices  at  Vincen- 
nes and  New  Albany,  which,  conversation  with  their 
senators  convinces  me  would  be  of  a similar  tenor 
with  the  others,  I can  obtain  them  for  you  by  writ- 
ing thereto. 

Jll  Indinapotis,  the  Capitol  of  the  State. 

I have  the  following  given  me  by  Alfred  Harrison, 
the  leading  merchant  in  this  city: 

Jan.  1842.  Jan.  1844. 

Salt,  §1  U0  per  bushel.  50  cents. 

Iron  C per  pound.  5 “ 

Hard  ware  &,  cutlery  have  fallen  since  ’42,  10  per  ct. 
Cloths  “ “ “ 20  per  ct. 

Brass  kettles  75  per  pound.  62  cents. 

Nails  cheaper  uow  by  li  c.  pr.  lb. 

Buttons  100  per  ct. 

Pins  same  as  formerly 

Cotton  shirting  12|  cts.  8 to  9 cents. 

From  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  Co.  Inda 
This  is  situated  on  the  Big  St.  Joseph,  receives 
nothing  by  the  Wabash  canal,  but  every  thing  by 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  and  the  river,  and  with 
its  sister  town,  Mishawaka  in  the  same  county,  lour 
miles  above  on  the  river,  does  a heavy  business  for 
the  country  surrounding.  The  comparative  prices 
for  this  point  are  made  out  by  lticketson  Burrougns, 
esq.,  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and  clear  headed 
citizens,  whose  word  with  those  who  know  him  is  ns 
good  as  His  bond. 

Jan.  ’42.  Jan.  ’44 
Mackinaw  blankets,  per  pair  $10  00  $S  00 

Nails,  cut,  per  100  lbs.,  $9  50  to  10  00  7 00 

Heavy  sheetings,  wide,  per  yard,  12j  10 

u brown  sheetings,  “ “ 8 fii 

Inch  wood  screws,  per  gross,  81  6Jj 

[1  « » 44  44  87  J 63 

Pius,  per  pack,  87  j 80 
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[In  1842,  pins  were  of  London  manufacture— now 
they  are  of  the  Connecticut  or  Poughkeepsie 
make,  and  of  a superior  quality  to  the  London.]  j 
Bar  iron,  domestic,  per  100,  $5  50  to  6 50  $4  to  5 50 
[Swedes  and  English  have  fallen  in  the  same  ratio  ] 
Steel,  American,  per  cwt.,  $12  50  10  00 

Round  rolled  iron,  under  | in,  10  to  12  50  9 00 

[The  two  last  items  I get  from  Mr.  Brownfield,  a 
loco  foco  merchant,  and  a delegate  to  the  loco  foco 
National  convention.] 

The  average  on  sallineUs  is  about  40  per  cent,  less 
than  in  ’42.  The  average  on  jeans  is  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  less  than  in  ’42.  From  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  ail  domestic  and  foreign  gocds  general- 
ly, are  selling  here  at  prices  at  least  25  per  cent, 
less  than  two  years  ago. 

RICKETSON  BURROUGHS. 

Jan.  13th,  1844. 

The  above  I think  is  conclusive,  for  there  are  no 
new  avenues  from  New  York  to  South  Bend  opened, 
but  every  thing  comes  the  same  old  route  by  the 
lakes.  Salt,  Mr.  Burroughs,  omitted  accidentally; 
but  Michigan  City  is  the  entrepot  for  that  article, 
and  I will  get  you  the  comparative  statement  for  that 
when  I return  to  South  Bend,  for  which  place  I start 
on  Monday:  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Onondaga  salt  is 
selling  in  northern  Indiana  at  a price  ($1  75  perbbl.) 
less  than  Turk's  Island  salt  could  be  brought  from  New 
York  for,  even  if  it  were  stolen  there.  Yours, 

S.  COLFAX. 

The  undersigned  certify  that  at  Lafayette,  in  the 
county  of  T ippecanoe  and  state  of  Indiana,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  were  sold  at  the  different  times  spe- 
cified at  the  prices  affixed,  and  that  the  prices  desig- 
nated were  the  current  prices  at  the  time  staled. 

Jan.  1842.  Jan.  1844. 
Onondaga  salt,  $5  25  per  bbl.  $1  87  perbbl. 

Kanawha  salt,  3 75  “ “ 2 25  “ “ 

Bar  iron,  9 per  lb.  to  5 per  lb. 

Cotton  sh’ing,  good,  12  to  to  10  per  yd  9 to  If)  per  yd. 

The  opening  of  the  Wabash  canal  from  Lafayette 
to  Toledo,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  tiarisportalion, 
has  had  much  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  Onon- 
daga salt,  but  has  not  affected  the  Kanawha  salt  and 
bar  iron,  as  they  come  down  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  thence  up  that  river 
to  Lafayette. 

[Repres.]  P.  Foresman,  Lafayette. 

[Senator]  G.  Orth. 

[Repres. J Isaac  Shelby- 

Note — Lafayette  is  the  central  point  of  the  Wabash 
Valley,  the  head  ol'  steamboat  navigation  on  ihe  Wa- 
bash river,  and  does  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade 
for  the  country  80  or  90  miles  around. 

MR.  MADISON  ON  AN  AMERICAN  TARIFF. 

Mr.  Madison,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  first  congress  which  met  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  It 
would  be  well  for  this  country  if  the  people  on  all 
hands  would  now  and  then  so  far  recur  to  first  prin- 
ciples, as  to  con  over  a few  of  the  lessons  which  the 
men  of  that  time  have  left  upon  record  for  our  in- 
slructior.  We  make  a brief  extract  from  a speech 
Mr.  Madison  made  on  the  25th  April,  1789,  in  dis- 
cussing the  discriminating  duly  in  favor  of  French 
Brandy,  as  against  British  Rum.  He  said:  “Let  us 
review  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  us. — 
Has  she  ever  shown  any  disposition  to  enter  into  re- 
ciprocal regulations?  Has  she  not,  by  a temporary 
policy,  plainly  declared,  that  until  we  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  justice  to  ourselves,  she  will  shut  us 
out  from  her  ports,  and  make  us  tributary  to  ber? — 
have  we  not  seen  her  taking  one  legislative  slep  after 
another,  to  destroy  our  commerce?  Has  not  her  le- 
gislature given  discretionary  power?  to  the  execu- 
tive, so  that  she  might  ever  be  on  the  watch,  and 
ready  to  seize  every  advantage  the  weakness  of  our 
situation  might  expose?  Have  we  not  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  will  continue  a policy  void  of  regard 
to  us,  whilst  she  can  continue  to  gather  into  her  lap, 
the  benefits  we  feebly  endeavor  lo  withhold,  and  for 
which  she  ought  rather  to  court  us,  by  an  open  and 
liberal  participation  of  the  commerce  we  desire? — 
Will  'he  net,  if  she  finds  us  indecisive  in  counteract- 
ing the  machinations,  continue  to  consult  her  own 
interests  as  heretofore?  If  we  remain  in  a stale  of 
apathy,  we  do  not  fulfil  the  object  of  our  appoint- 
ment: most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  have,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  shown  disapprobation  of  British  po- 
licy. Those  states  have  now  relinquished  the  power 
of  continuing  their  systems;  but,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a more  efficient  government  would  more 
effectually  promote  their  views.  If  we  are  timid 
and  inactive,  we  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of 
our  constituents,  and  1 venture  lo  say,  we  disappoint 
the  very  nation  against  whom  the  measure  is  direct- 
ed.” (R.  D.  213.) 

On  the  12th  of  May,  ie  discussing  the  duty  on  mo- 
Ijiases,  Mr-  Madison,  said;  “The  articles  were  pretty 


generally  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  northern  community,  see  loaf  sugar,  can 
dies,  cheese,  soap,  &c.  He  hoped  gentlemen  would 
not  infer  from  this  observation,  that  he  thought  the 
encouragement  held  out  by  the  bill  to  manufactures, 
was  improper,  far  from  it:  He  was  glad  to  see  their 

growing  consequence,  and  was  disposed  to  give  them 
every  aid  in  his  power.  From  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  bill,  and  not 
make  any  reduction.”  (R.  D.  315.) 

The  Richmond  Whig  on  inserting  the  above  says: 

“We  here  pause  for  a moment  to  inquire  of  our 
venerable  neighbor  of  the  Enquirer,  in  what  parti- 
cular the  policy  of  England  has  changed,  since  Mr. 
Madison  pronounced  the  words  which  we  have  just 
quoted?  Is  her  policy  less  selfish  and  rapacious? — 
Has  she  relaxed  in  her  restrictions?  Has  she  mani- 
fested any  disposition  for  reciprocity  of  benefit  in 
her  commercial  inercourse?  Where  are  they  to  be 
found?  Are  they  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  throw- 
ing out  of  view  the  article  of  raw  cotton,  which  is 
essential  to  her  manufactures,  all  our  exports  are 
subjected  to  an  average  duty  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem! 

Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  exacts  duties 
from  our  cotton  and  tobacco  alone,  which  are  great- 
er in  amount  than  the  entire  imports  levied  by  the  U. 
States? 

Is  it  found  in  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  snuff  of 
American  manufacture,  is  eighteen  hundred  per  cent! 
— on  spirits  distilled  from  American  grain,  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  per  cent! — on  spirits 
distilled  from  molasses,  two  thousand  per  cent!— on 
brown  sugar,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent! 
— on  loaf  sugar,  three  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent! 
— on  leaf  tobacco  two  thousand  and  fifty  six  per 
cent! — and  on  manufactured  tobacco,  twenty-four 
hundred  percent!!! 

“Is  it  possible  that  these  things  can  be  true?”  the 
reader  will  naturally  enquire.  We  answer  emphati- 
cally, they  are!  By  reference  to  the  Appendix  to 
house  document  163,  of  2d  session  of  the  27th  con- 
gress, the  reader  will  find  the  British  tariff  in  detail; 
and  by  comparing  the  duties  there  stated  with  the 
New  York  prices  current  for  the  last  year,  he  can 
make  the  calculation  for  himself.  Thus  the  duty  on 
leaf  tobacco  is  three  shillings  sterling  or  72  cents! 
and  the  price  of  the  article  in  N.  Y.  last  year  was  3| 
cents. 

The  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  is  nine  shillings 
sterling,  or  $2  10  per  pound,  and  the  average  price 
was  nine  cents. 

The  duty  on  snuff  is  six  shillings  sterling  or  $1  14 
cents,  and  the  price  was  eight  cents! 

The  prices  current  are  taken  from  an  official  table, 
appended  to  a report  of  a committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can institute  of  N.  Y. 

We.  beg  leave  to  add  some  other  facts,  of  deep 
interest,  to  Virginia  tobacco  planters,  shewing  the 
value  of  the  tobacco  exported,  and  tiie  dulies  levied 
upon  it. 

Value  of  tobacco. 

Export’d  in  1S33,  $2,939,706,  duty  levied  $19,860,898 
Do.  1839,  3 523,225,  do.  23,288,396 

Do.  1840,  3,380,809,  do.  22,587  205 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  table  B.,  append- 
ed to  the  report  above  referred  to. 

Thus  our  readers  will  see  the  vast  burthens  to 
which  the  great  staple  of  Virginia  is  subjected,  by 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  (and  that  of  other  coun- 
tries is  not  much  better,)  and  yet  vve  see  the  editor 
of  the  oldest  Journal  in  Virginia,  and  one  which  is 
supposed  to  wield  a more  powerful  influence  over 
public  opinion  in  the  “Old  Dominion”  than  any  other, 
standing  by,  not  merely  inactive,  but  remonstrating 
against  a system  of  policy  calculated  to  relieve  our 
a!;or  from  these  intolerable  burthens!  And  why? — 
Ail  through  fear  that  Martin  Van  Buren  may  not  be 
elected  to  the  presidency,  and  the  Richmond  clique 
may  cease  to  rule  the  roost  in  Virginia!  How  long  will 
our  countrymen  continue  to  be  duped  by  the  devices 
of  demagogues,  and  sufl'er  themselves  to  be  mount- 
ed by  those  who  fancy  they  are,  by  the  grace  of 
God!  “born,  booted  and  spurred,  to  ride  the  “demo- 
cracy.” 

But  we  find  wc  are  involuntarily  straying  away 
from  the  regular  line  of  our  discussion,  and  vve  now 
ask  pardon  for  the  digression,  and  take  up  the  thread 
of  our  discourse  again. 

The  tariff  bill  of  1789  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives without  even  a call  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 
It  was  then  sent  to  the  senate,  but  as  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  were  at  that  time,  secret,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  there. — 
It  was  soon  transmitted  to  the  president  for  his  ap- 
roval,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1789,  it  received 
is  signature,  and  became  a law  of  the  land. 

Here  then  we  find  a law  passed  by  congress  within 
one  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  very  men  whq  made  jl; 


without  even  the  suggestion  of  a doubt  as  to  its  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  that  sacred  instrument; 
which,  distinctly  declared  upon  its  face,  that  one  of 
its  leading  objects  is  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures!  We  find  thi3  law  promptly 
approved  by  the  great  Washington,  ar.d  sanctioned 
by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation;  and  yet  we 
are  now  gravely  admonished,  that  a protective  tariff 
is  unconslit  tional!  Oh!  Mr.  Ritchie!  Mr.  Ritchie!! 
do  you  think  there  is  no  limit  to  the  gullibility  of  your 
antediluvian  readers? 

Really,  if  our  neighbor  of  the  Enquirer  had  not 
given  such  signal  evidence  of  his  patriotic  devotion 
tc  his  country,  by  his  long  and  disinterested  services 
to  her,  in  the  capacity  of  public  printer!  we  should 
be  half  tempted  to  suspect  that  he  was  some  hired 
British  agent  in  disguise — some  second  Cobbett,  sent 
over  from  England  to  wage  insidious  warfare  against 
the  interests  of  America!  One  thing  is  certain,  let 
his  motives  be  what  they  may,  the  whole  tendency 
of  his  principles  is  in  that  direction.  Indeed  the  co- 
incidence between  his  views,  and  those  of  the  noto- 
rious Cobbett  is  singularly  remarkable,  as  vve  will 
now  proceed  to  shew: 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
as  most  of  our  readers  know,  Cobbett  came  to  this 
country,  and  remained  for  some  time.  The  purposes 
of  his  sojourn  amongst  us  were  not  then  understood 
by  the  people,  but  they  were  fully  disclosed,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  by  his  report  of  his  proceed- 
ings, from  which  vve  take  the  following  extract: — 
“It  was  supposed  that  the  legislatures  would  make 
laws  favorable  to  their  interests,  (the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers,)  in  order  to  raise  America  from  a 
nominal  to  real  independence,  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures at  that  time,  seemed  to  second  their  views. — 
This  was  an  enterprise  the  most  serious  that  could 
arise  to  the  interests  of  England,  and  various  were 
the  schemes  attempted  by  our  agents,  to  strangle  the 
infant  Hercules  in  the  cradle.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished equal  to  our  most  sanguine  wishes.  In  the 
other  speculations  thousands  were  ruined,  but  thou- 
sands also  made  immense  fortunes.  But  fortunately 
for  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacturing  projects, 
there  was  a general  wreck — not  an  individual  was 
saved;  and  such  is  now  happily  the  dislike  to  these 
undertakings,  that  this  generation  must  pass  away, 
before  any  attempts  will  be  made  to  revive  them.” 

Again,  Mr.  Cobbett  says — “Previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, America  could  not  manufacture  a hob  nail  for 
her  own  use.  This  prohibition  was  the  effect  of  a 
British  act  of  parliament,  and  the  folly  of  American 
projectors  has  prolonged  that  prohibition,  which  the 
omnipotence  of  parliament  attempted  in  vain.  Such 
is  the  almighty  power  of  silent,  ever  watchful  British 
influence!” 

In  speaking  of  the  means  adopted  to  break  down 
American  manufactures,  he  says:  “Jt  was  various, 

as  the  character  of  the  owners  and  the  situation  tr 
nature  of  the  establishments.  Sometimes  by  fire! 
but  most  generally  by  inundating  the  markets  with 
goods  of  the  same  manufacture  from  this  country 
(England)  and  selling  them  far  below  the  prime  cost, 
in  order  to  drive  American  manufactures  out  of  their 
own  markets.  Another  method  was  to  recommend 
men  of  no  talents  to  their  notice,  as  men  of  first  rale 
ability.” 

For  these  meritorious  services  in  destroying  Ame- 
rican interest,  Mr.  Wyndham  declared  in  the  British 
parliament:  “That  Cobbett  deserved  a statute  of 

gold  for  his  services  in  America!” 

If  this  sentiment  he  correct,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  sir  Robert  Feel,  whether  our  illustrious  co- 
temporary,  does  not,  for  kindred  achievements,  at 
least  merit  an  effigy  of  brass!” 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


The  following  report,  made  on  the  7th  instant  by 
Mr.  D.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  in  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
contains  so  much  of  the  really  useful,  that  it  ought  to 
be  widely  disseminated  over  the  country.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  puiusal  of  all — agriculturists  or  not. 

Mr.  D.  Lee,  from  the  copnmitteeon  agriculture,  to 
whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  governor’s  mes- 
sage as  relates  to  agriculture,  and  also  the  annual  re- 
port of  tke  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
embracing  returns  from  forty-six  county  societies, 
has  had  those  subjects  under  consideration,  and  res- 
pectfully submits  the  following 
REFORF. 

So  far  as  your  commiLtee  have  been  able  to  exam- 
ine the  manuscript  essays  and  official  reports  made 
by  the  state  and  county  societies,  they  appear  to  be 
drawn  in  strict  conformity  to  existing  laws,  and 
therefore  your  committee  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  al- 
ter or  abridge  them  in  any  respect.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  these  documents  contain  a large  amount  of 
information  of  great  practical  value  to  the  farming 
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interest  of  the  state.  The  treatise  of  Mr.  Gayloru 
on  insects  injurious  to  field  crops,  &c.;  the  essay  on 
the  introduction  of  new  agricultural  products,  and 
on  the  importance  of  the  geological  survey  in  its 
connection  with  practical  husbandry,  &c.,  are  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  publishing  all  the  reports. — 
Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  print  ten  times  the 
usual  number  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  state  officers,  500  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  twenty  copies  for 
each  of  the  county  societies.  Believing  that  these 
documents  will  compare  favorably  with  any  that  have 
preceded  them  from  the  same  source,  ami  are  well 


To  prevent  further  loss,  and  regain  all  the  fertili- 
zing elements  taken  from  our  cultivated  lands  since 
their  first  settlement,  are  objects.of  great  public  i in 
portance.  Man  is  indebted  to  agricultural  science  for 
the  invaluable  discovery  that  not  far  from  97  per  ct. 
of  all  the  elements  of  cultivated  plants  exist  in  the 
air,  in  exhaust  less  quantities.  These  are  carbon,  ni- 
trogen, oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  two  latter  forming 
water.  The  combustion  of  wood  and  coal,  the  res- 
piration of  all  animals,  fermentation  and  the  dccom 
position  of  all  organic  matter,  throw  into  the  atmos- 
phere a vast  amount  of  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
the  re-construction  of  vegetables  and  animals. 


calculated  to  render  the  agricultural  labor  of  this  j say  nothing  of  water  and  its  elements,  which  play 
great  state  more  productive  to  the  community  at]  an  important  part  in  all  organic  structures,  carbon 


large,  as  well  as  more  profitable  to  the  cultivators  o! 
the  earth,  your  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  printing  of  the  number  of  copies  above 
named. 

In  his  late  message,  the  governor  says:  ‘‘The  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  cnarged  with  taxes  in  1842,  was 


is  the  largest  and  most  extensive  element  in  the  pro 
duclion  of  plants  and  domestic  animals.  It  is  the 
basis  of  vegetable  mould — ‘the  fat  of  the  land’ — 
and,  combined  with  the  constituents  of  water,  forms 
veritable  fat  and  butter.  Ills  some  consolation  to 
know  that  there  are  no  less  than  seven  tons  of  pure 


27,176,934,  valued  at  $504,254,029.”  According  to  J carbon  diffused  through  the  air  over  every  acre  of 


the  state  census  of  1825,  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  was  7,160,967.  The  same  authority  in 
1835,  gives  the  number  at  9 655,426.  At  this  time 
the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  probably, 
does  not  vary  much  from  11,000,000.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  census  of  1840,  the  number  of  persons  ac- 
tually employed  in  rural  pursuits,  was  455.954;  while 
the  whole  number  actually  engaged  in  manufactures, 
the  mechanical  arts,  trades,  internal,  coasting  and 
foreign  commerce,  was  207,172.  These  brief  statis- 
tics demonstrate  the  important  truth  that  agriculture 
is  the  great  productive  interest  of  that  of  New 
York. 

Your  committee  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  in- 
quire whether  the  half  million  of  laboring  people, 
who  cultivate  eleven  millions  of  acres  of  fair  farm- 
ing lands,  do  now  realize  as  large  a return  for  their 
capital  and  industry,  as  is  practicable? 

In  the  return  ol  the  census  of  1340,  the  wheat 
giown  in  this  state,  (12,286,413  bushels,)  was  esti- 
mated at  $1,20  per  bushels;  corn'  (10,962.286  bush- 
els.) at  75  cents;  oats  (20,675,817  bushels,)  at  44 
cents;  and  hay  (3,127,047  tons.)  at  $10  per  ton.  At 
these  prices,  which  are  now  too  high  by  one  third, 
the  aggregate  products  of  all  our  rural  industry  were 
valued  at  $109,071,4 16.  Reducing  this  gross  sum  to 
$77,000,000,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  divide  that  by 
31,000,000,  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation,  and 
the  average  crop  was  worth  only  seven  dollars  per 
acre. 


land,  whether  barren  of  fertile,  upon  the  habititable 
globe. 

The  earthy  part  of  the  wheat  plant  forming  less 
than  three  per  cent  of  its  solid  substance,  consists  of 
silica,  (Hint,)  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  alumina, 
(the  basis  of  clay.)  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  a trace  of  iron.  All  these  minerals  are  indis- 
pensable-to.  the  production  of  one  good  wheat  plant. 
Hence,  if  a farmer  had  an  abundance  of  all  other 
elements  in  his  field  to  grow  forty  bushels  of  wheat, 
on  an  acre,  and  it  should  be  destitute  of  phosphorus, 
that  defect  would  he  fatal  to  the  crop.  There  is.good 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  a practical  wheat  grower 
Will"  restore  to  his  fields  every  year  all  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  that  bread  bearing  plant,  a large  crop  can 
be  harvested  from  the  same  soil  year  after  year,  ns 
well  as  to  let  it  tie  idle,  or  to  cultivate  other  grain  fpr 
three  or  four  years  and  then  grow  "wheat  again. — 
Persons  unacquainted  with  the  very  compound  nature 
of  wheat  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  application  of 
one  fertilizing  element,  lime  for  instance,  ought  to 
suffice  to  produce  a good  crop.  They  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  every  kernel  knd  stem  of  wheat  lias 
twelve  oilier  indispensable  ingredients  in  its  compo- 
sition. 5111  lions  of  days  of  hard  labor  are  annually 
thrown  away  in  New  York  alone,  in  a vain  attempt 
to  transmute  one  material  into  another.  Our  farm- 
ers are  searching  for  some  strange  philosopher’s 
stone  that  will  change  lime  into  potash,  potash  into 
magnesia,  magnesia  into  fl>nt,  flint  inlo'clay,  clay  into 


From  considerable  experience,  r.fuc.h  study  and  re-  j sulphur,  sulphur  into  iron,  iron  into  phosphorus,  pl'ios- 
fleclion,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  phorus  into  nitrogen,  nitrogen  into  carbon,  and  ear- 
11,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  lands  in  tflis  state  j boil  into  oxygen.  When  a man  can  make  the  half  of 
might  be  made  to  yield,  without  any  additional  a thing  equal  to  the  whole, then  lie  may  raise  a good 


expence,  an  average  of  three  dollars  per  are  more  of 
the  valuable  fruits  of  the  earth,  than  they  now  do.— 
In  other  words,  the  same  labor,  which  is  nov/  mea- 
surably lost  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
through  inatieiition  to  the  constituent  elements  of  all 
cultivated  plants,  and  of  the  affinities  that  govern 
their  chemical  and  organic  combinations,  in  practi- 
cal agriculture,  might,  by  the  aid  of  plain  and  avail 


crop  of  wheat  where  the  soil  lacks  one  half  of  the  ele- 
ments of  thatgrain. 

Your  commitlee  believe  it  practicable  to  increase 
the  annu  d products  of  our  present  rural  industry  33j 
percent,  without  the  aid  of  one  dollar  of  additional 
capital;  that  is,  they  believe  that  full  one  third  of  all 
agricultural  labor  is  literally  thrown  away  by  its 
mis-application.  The  uniform  laws  of  nature  will 


ti-  ’ ° ’ j c . in {3-d nil i u dLion.  i nu  urmurm  ijw.s  oi  nature  vviii 

ai.e  science,  secure  to  our  farmers  ten  dollars  worth  ; riut-  vary  nor  accommodate  the  needless  ignorance  of 
of  agt 'cultural  products,  where  they  now  get  but-  man.  Hence  it  follows  that  mart  must  apply  his  la- 
se'eti  dollars’  worth.  I of  what  purpose  does  the  fior  instrict  conformity  to  the  "unerring  laws'thal  go- 
husbandman  toil  so  hard  throughout  the  year?  Is  it  VCFn  j),e  changes  of  matter;  or  toil  on  through  life, 


not  to  transform  certain  elements  of  earth,  air,  and 


giving  two  days Work  for  those  necessaries  and  corn- 


water,  into  cultivated  plants;  and  these  again  into  ] forlSj°which  an  understanding  of-  the  laws  of  nature 
domestic  animals,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter,  cheese  - wouj<j  have  secured  to  him  in  exchange  for  one  day’s 
and  wool;  Ann  what  are  these  elements  of  earth , worLr.  T|,e  whole  doctrine  of  eternal  hard  work 
air  and  water,  which  the  well  or  ill-applied  labor  of|an(]  penurious  living  as  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
t.ie  farmer,  changes,  into  wheat  and  other  gram,  into  , wea,th  or  lhe  comforts  of  life,  your  committee  deem 
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r , , Where  is  the  practical  agriculturist  UI)50Und.  Theinevilableeffeciofthispopularsys- 

to  find  the  raw  material  of  one  good  ripe  wheat  plant;  tem  • • ■ ■■  ■ ■ ■ 


grass  and  routs? 

. . material  of  one  good  ripe  wheat  plant;  )em  ;s  t0  degrade  and  brutify,  rather  than  to  elevare 

and  how  must  the  necessary  ingredients  be  combined  our  race.  Mere  muscular  labor,  mere  mechanical 
and  applied  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  realize  the  largest 


crop  at  the  least  expense? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  gaseous  and  earthy  elements 
necessary  to  make  good  firm  wheat  straw,  we  now 
take  over  12,(160,000  bushels  of  the  raw  mater. al  of 
wheat  bread  from  our  fields  every  year,  and  never 
stop;  to  inquire  whether  this  sy  stem  of  culture  will  or 
will  not  rob  our  wheat  lands  of  all  their  bread  bear- 
ing elements.  Not  one  particle  in  a thousand  of  the 
elements  of  bread,  after  entering  human  mouths, 
ever  finds  its  way  back  again  to  the  field  from  whence 
in  was  taken.  If  we  are  certain  that  the  benevolent 
author  ol  our  being  will  create  anew,  annually,  12,- 
000,000  bushels  of  those  particular  ingredients  which 
make  that  amount  of  wheat,  and  will  keep  good  all 
the  elements  of  straw  not  returned  after  the  harvest, 
then  perhaps  our  fields  may  not  suffer  irom  continu- 
ous cropping  without  renovation.  But  heaven  will 
not  create  one  particle  of  matter  for  our  especial  be- 
nefit, though  the  two  and  a half  millions  of  people 
in  N.  Y.  shall  waste  the  raw  material  of  50,000,000 , 
bushels  of  grain  every  year,  until  they  shall  have  no' 
more  to  waste. 


power,  no  matter  ho-.v  great  its  force,  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  to  guide  and  direct  it,  is  far  more 
likely  to  act  wrong  than  right,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  five  wrong  ways  to  do  almost  every- 
thing, where  there  is  oneright  way. 

All  men  have  intellectual  organs  that  require  de- 
velopment and  peculiar  nourishment,  not  less  than 
stomachs  which  need  daily  food,  lias  not  the  crea- 
tor of  man  manifested  his  approbation  of  human  ef- 
forts to  acquire  wisdom,  even  worldly  wisdom,  by 
making  Lhe  ignorant  in  all  climes,  and  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  the  servants  of  the  wise? 

A knowledge  of  the  arts  of  ploughing,  sowing  and 
reaping  may  do  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  out  a 
productive  farm,  but  something  more  is  necessary  to 
enable  its  owner  to  give  back  annually  to  each  of  his 
cultivated  fields  the  precise  elements  removed  by 
the  harvest,  and  that  too  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. 

Sup.pqse  a farmer  now  cultivates  six  acres  of  land 
in  wheat,  to  harvest  103  bushels,  how  is  he  to  man- 
age so  as  to  grow  133  bushels  at  the  same  expense? 
11  he  can  raise. 33  1-3  bushels  per  acieonfour  acres, 


that  will  give  him  the  amount  desired  and  save  the 
whole  cost  of  cultivating  two  acres  of  land.  This 
saving  may  be  set  down  at  $8  per  acre,  which  will 
give  $16  surplus  to  be  expended  in  purchasing  (he 
raw  material  to  produce  the.  extra  66  bushels  of 
wheat  on  the  four  acres  to  be  cultivated  by  a r.ew 
process.  As  about  94  per  cent  of  ripe  wheat  plants 
consists  of  carbon  and  water,  charcoal  must  be  on  im- 
portant element  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Of  the  other 
6 per  cent  about  one-half  is  nitrogen,  and  the  other 
moiety  is  made  up  of  silica,  potash,  soda,  magnesia 
alumina,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine, and  a traoe 
of  iron.  Let  the  wheat  grower  take  190  bushels  of 
charcoal,  grind  it  fine  in  a bark  mill  or  pulverize  it 
well  with  flails  on  a threshing  floor,  and  add  thereto 
five  bushels  of  ground  plaister.  This  would  not  cost 
in  most  farming  districts  In  lhe  state,  over  $7,  and 
if  the.  coal  and  gypsum  be  placed  in  a vat  or  large 
tub  and  saturated  with  the  urine  of  cattle;  or  partly 
moistened  with  the  liquid  excretions  of  the  human 
species,  and  have  five  bushels  of  leached  ash.es  mix- 
ed with  the  mass,  it  will  contain  all  the  elements  of 
133  bushels  of  good  wheat.  Incase  the  urine  can 
not  be  had,  the  addition  of  four  bushels  of  salt  will 
give  all  the  soda  and  chlorine  that  is  needed,  while 
the  ashes  will  furnish  all  the  potash,  silica  and  mac 
nesia  required.  The-  plaster  will  yield  the  sulphur 
and  lime,  and  a bushel  of  bone  dust  will  give  the 
phosphorus.  A lit  tie  copperas  will  supply  the  neces- 
sary iron,  and  the  charcoal  will  not  only  y ield  car- 
bon but  will  also  absorb  ammonia  always  found  in 
rain  water  when  it  comes  from  the  clouds. 

All  these  constituents  of  wheat  can  be  best  applied 
to  the  so  j I before  sowing  the  seed,  but  a top  dressing 
of  a compound  of  coal,  plaster,  ashes  and  salt,  mois- 
tened with  whatever  urine  can  be  collected,  may  be 
applied  to  winter  or  spring  wheat  in  April  or  May, 
with  signal  benefit  to  the  crop.  Deep  ploughing  and 
thorough  (training  are  important  aids  in  wheat  cul- 
ture, for  reasons  which  your  committee  will  uotstop 
to  explain.  * 

The  liberal  use  of  freshly  burnt  lime  is  very  bene- 
ficial by  tbs  way  of  correcting  any  acidity  of  soil; 
and  also  by.  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  to 
be  given  up  to,  the  roots  of  plants,  and  thereby  p’ro- 
moting  their  growth.  A pint  of  human  urine  con- 
tains ammonia  enough  to  supply  a bushel  of  wheat 
with  all  the  nitrogen  it  needs.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  wheat  well  supplied  with  nitrogen  in 
ammonia,  will  contain  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
more  .gluten  than  it  wotsifl  if  it-laeked  that  element, 
while  the  wheat  that  abounds  in  gluten  will  make 
from  seven  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  good  bread  than 
the  same  q lantity  of  flour  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  starch. 

In  Flanders  farmers  pay  forty  shillings,  or  nearly 
ten  dollars  a year  for  the  urine  of  a single  cow  for 
that  length  ol  time,  to  be  used  in  trie  culture  of 
wheat  anu  other  c : ops.  Lommon, sense  would  seem 
to  teach  every  agriculturist  that  he  should  restore  to 
his  fields  every  particle  of  the  liquid  and  solid  excre- 
tions of  all  animals  that  feed  upon  his  crops. 

A little- study  o.f  the  science  of  animal  physiology 
would  convince  every  practical  farmer  that  not  far 
from  one  third  of  all  the  grass,  hay,  roots,  and  grain 
that  enters  the  mouths  of  his  domestic  animals  is 
needlessly  lost,  owing  to  some  removable  defect  in 
their  organic  structure.  Less  than  one-half  of  the 
| solid  matter  taken  into  their  stomachs  is  voided  by 
the  bowels  and  kidney.  On  an  average,  mere  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  carbon  that  exists  in  all  the 
; food  of  respiratory  animals  escapes  through  tire  lungs. 
The  action  of  these  important  organs,  which  never 
ceases  night  nor  day,  governs  -the  elaboration  of  mus- 
cle, fat,  milk,  and  wool;  in  such  domestic  animals  as 
are  kept  for  their  strength,  as  lhe  horse  and  ox;  their 
milk, -as  the  cow;  theii  flesh  and  fat,  as  the  pig;  and 
their  wool,  as  the  sheep. 

Your  committee  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  inviting  as 
is  the  subject,  to  extend  this  report  so  far  as  lo’ex- 
j plain  the  means  and  process  by  which  the  .organic 
j structure  of  our  sis  millions  of  sheep,  two  millions 
] of  neat  cattle,  and  as  many  swipe,  can  he  greatly 
improved.  The  loss  in  one  winter  by  the  throwing 
away  of  animal  heat  in  this  state  alone,  which  heat 
be  it  known,  is  generated  not  by  burning  cheap  fire 
wood  or  coal,  but  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
| in  bay,  gram,  and  roots,  or  of  fat  in  the  animal,  is 
not  less  than  four  millions  cf  dollars.  A man- that 
! cats  half  a pound  of  beef,  two  pounds  of  potatoes, 
j and  a half  pound  of  bread  will  expel  with  moderate 
: exercise,  carbon  enough  from  his  lungs  in  24  hours 
1 to  heat  270  pounds  of  water  from  22°  up  to  blood 
] heat.  A knowledge  of  physiology  would  be  of  great 
| practical  service  to  our  rural  population  by  teaching 
| them  how  to  avoid  many  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
disease  and  protracted  suffering. 

Your  committee  respectfully  suggest  (hat  the  le- 
gislature might  authorize  the  Stale  Agricultural  So- 
ciety to  employ  a practical  and  scientific  farmer  to 
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give  public  lectures  througout  the  state  upon  practi- 
cal and  scientific  husbandry,  at  no  higher  compensa- 
tion to  be  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  than  the  pay 
of  a member  of  this  house,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
nricultural  interest  of  the  state.  Having  visited 
every  rural  district  and  learned  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  in  a good  degree  the  precise  wants  of  its 
cultivators,  such  person,  if  otherwise  competent, 
could  compile  a work  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  farmers,  which  might 
be  placed  in  all  our  school  district  liabraries,  at  the 
expense  of  the  funds  of  such  libraries.  A work  on 
practical  and  scientific^husbandry,  embracing  ail  the 
discoveries  and  improvements  recently  made  in  this 
most  important  branch  of  productive  industry  and 
carried  home  to  the  fireside  of  every  practical 
fanner,  could  not  fail  of  being  eminently  serviceable 
to  the  community  at  large.  ' 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  practical  science 
to  be  truly  useful,  should  be  carried  home  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  every  mind  which  controls  a pair  of 
laboring  hands,  that  those  hands  may  work  at  all 
times  to  the  best  advantage.  The  knowledge  of  the 
few  no  matter  how  profuund,  can  never  compensate 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  many.  There  arc  moral 
considerations,  which  might  be  urged  with  graat  pro- 
priety in  favor  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools 
and  public  lectures  upon  the  natural  sciences,  insep- 
arably blended  with  the  every  day  operations  of  life; 
but  your  committee  may  well  leave  them  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  house. 

All  of  Which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEE, 

JOHN  JAMISON, 
WARNER  ABBOTT, 
JAMES  GROOM, 

JOHH  L.  COLE, 
Committee  on  agriculture. 

THE  SliCLB-H  MABE. 

The  last  number  of  Hunt’s  Merchant’s  Magazine 
Contains  a long  and  valuable  article  on  the  “Sugar 
Trade  of  the  World,”  prepared  from  authentic  data. 
To  this  article  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  in- 
formation. 

Sugar  is  extracted  from  other  vegetables  than  the 
cane.  In  France  and  Russia  it  is  extracted  from  the 
beet-root;  in  some  parts  of  France  from  grapes;  in 
India  from  the  date;  in  America  from  the  maple,  In- 
dian corn,  and  the  Mexican  agave.  But  none  of  these 
plants  yield  so  large  a quantity  of  the  saccharine 
matter,  or  so  freely  as  the  cane. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a tropical  plant,  and  will  not 
flourish  north  of  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude  or 
south  of  the  54th  degree  of  south  latitude. 

The  Merchant’s  Magazine  considers  in  the  present 
number  the  sugar-importing  countries;  reserving  the 
sugar  exporting  countries  for  the  next  number. 

G.  Britain  and  Ireland  imported  in  1811,  4,035.845 
cwts.  of  sugar  of  which  were  exported  629,317  cwts 
cither  raw  or  refined.  The  total  of  sugar  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  1842  was  234,063  tons,  of  which 

103.000  were  for  home  consumption. 

A considerable  portion  of  ttie  sugar  consumed  in 
France  is  manufactured  in  that  country  from  beet- 
root. In  1840  the  product  of  beet-root  sugar  in 
France  was  26,0000  tons.  During  the  same  year, 

78.000  tons  of  foreign  sugar  were  imported  into 
France,  and  10,500  tons  were  exported;  leaving  for 
the  consumption  of  the  whole  of  France,  93,  500  tons. 
The  product  of  beet-root  sugar  in  France  lias  fallen 
off  materially  during  the  last  lew  years,  notwithstand- 
ing tiie  high  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  sugar. 

in  1840,  110,000  tons  of  sugar  were  imported  into 
Holland,  valued  at  si'2,432,749.  The  same  year  was 
exported  raw  sugar  to  the  value  ol  .£276,000,  and  re- 
fined sugar  to  the  value  <£2, 112, 000.  The  bulk  of 
the  sugar  imported  into  Holland  is  intended  to  be  re- 
exported in  the  shape  of  refined  Bugar. 

Denmark  in  1838  imported  94,090  cwts.  Hamburgh 
in  1840,  45,300  tons.  The  German  state.s  under  the 
Zoll-Verein,  in  1840,  about  55,000  tons  of  sugar; 
and  produced  6,500  tons  of  beet-root  sugar;  exporting 

2.000  tons,  and  leaving  about  59,500  tons  for  home 
consumption. 

The  sugar  consumed  in  Austria  is  partly  beet-root 
and  partly  cane  sugar.  The  quantity  of  the  former 
being  3,200  tons;  of  the  latter  29,000  tons. 

The  imports  of  sugar  into  Belgium  amounted  in 
1838  to  15,000  tons.  Amount  of  beet-root  manu- 
factured there,  15,000  ton3.  Amount  exported  un- 
known. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Italy  is  about  35,000 
tons;  of  Spain  and  Portugal  41,000  tons;  of  Sweden 
97,106  cwts.;  of  Russia  42,000  tons;  of  which  7,500 
are  supposed  to  be  beet-root. 

The  import  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  in  1839 
was  195,231,273  lbs.  at  a cost  of  §10,000,000.  in 
1840  about  120,000,000  lbs.  at  a cost  of  §6,000,000. 
The  greater  part  of  this  was  retained  for  home  con- 


sumption. The  amount  produced  in  1841  was  126,- 
164,644.  Amount  imported  580,000,000  lbs.  Total 
consumption  in  1841  about  132,200  tons. 

The  British  colonies  imported  in  1839  about 
42,000,000  lbs. 

The  whole  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  coun- 
tries above  mentioned  is  estimated  at  706,593  tons. 

[Troy  Whiff. 
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SENATE. 

March  14.  Mr.  Haywood  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  the  president,  secretaries,  attorney  gene- 
ral, &c.,  &c. 

The  bill  to  grant  land  for  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
navigation,  was  recommitted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tall- 
madge,  to  the  committee  on  public  lands. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  Oregon  resolution 
was  postponed. 

After  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  the 
senate  adjourned. 

March  15.  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  Mr.  Tall- 
madge,  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  to  whom 
had  been  recommitted  the  bill  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  reported  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  which  strikes  out  tfie  amend- 
ment adopted  on  motion  of  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Haywood,)  deducting  the  amount  of 
the  grant  from  the  lands  granted  under  the  distribu- 
tion act,  and  also  striking  out  the  amendment  requir- 
ing the  assent  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
act  before  it  shall  take  effect. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  that  the  bill  be  now  consi- 
dered. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  stand 
firm  and  resist  these  large  appropriations  of  lands  to 
the  territories  and  new  slates,  and  he  wished  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  views  on  the  subject  as  it 
now  presented  itself.  It  was  now  proposed  to  en- 
large the  provisions  of  the  distribution  act,  so  as  to 
give  nearly  half  a million  of  acres  more  to  one  of 
the  territories,  and  he  was  desirous  to  show  to  his  con- 
stituents what  was  the  position  of  both  sides  of  this 
question. 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  then  progressed 
with. 

Mr.  Haywood  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
striking  out  the  word  “not,’'  so  as  to  read  that  the 
lands  appropriated  by  this  bill  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  lands  granted  to  Wisconsin  by  the  distribution 
bill;  and  upon  this  he  asked  the  yeas  and  nays. 

After  remarks  from  Messrs.  McDuffie,  King,  Tap- 
pan,  Berrien,  Crittenden,  Sevier,  Walker,  S(c.,  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  taken,  and  stood  yeas  II,  nays  31,  so 
Mr.  Haywood's  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  shall  signify  its  consent  to  the  act. 

Mr.  Walker  proposed  to  modify  the  amendment  so 
as  to  reserve  the  lands  from  sale  for  twelve  months, 
and  to  limit  that  as  the  time  within  which  the  terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin  may  signify  her  assent  lo  the  act. 

Mr.  Jlllen  accepted  the  modification;  and  the  ques- 
tion being  taken,  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected  by  yeas  16,  nays  27. 

After  adopting  or  rejecting  various  other  amend- 
ments the  subject  was  postponed  till  Monday. 

Distribution  act.  The  bill  from  the  house  for  the 
repeal  of  the  act  providing  forthe  distribution  among 
the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  being  taken  up  for  reference — 

Mr.  Crittenden  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  King  asked  if  it  was  the  senator’s  intention  to 
call  up  the  bill  again? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Never,  while  I live. 

Mr.  Allen  called  for  the  yeas  and  rays. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Ciioaie,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Francis, 
Huntington,- Jarnagin,  Johnson,  Maiigum.  Miller,  More- 
head,  Purler,  Simmons,  Tullmadge,  Upham,  White, 
Wood  bridge — 22. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Alien,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Hanne- 
gan.  Haywood,  Henderson,  King,  McDuffie,  Semple, 
Tappet],  Walker,  Woodbury,  Wright — 19. 

The  senate  adjourned  till  the  18th. 

March  18.  Oregon.  The  consideration  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Semple,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Archer,  (chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,)  arose  and  addressed  the  senate  at  length, 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

What  was  the  resolution  they  were  invited  to 
aduptf  It  was  that  the  president  should  exercise  n 


function  which  indisputably  belonged  to  him,  as  the 
executive  officer  of  this  government,  in  giving  notice 
to  Great  Britain  that  the  joint  occupancy  by  the  two 
nations,  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  should  hencefor- 
ward cease.  From  whom  was  this  advice  to  the 
president  to  come?  From  the  senate,  as  a collatera 
branch  of  the  government,  and  not  as  a component 
part  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  right  of  the  senate,  in  this  character,  to  ad- 
vise the  president  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the 
terms  of  a treaty,  was  by  some.strenuously  denied. 
Without  entering  upon  that  question  he  should  turn 
his  attention  to  one  of  much  greater  practical  im- 
portance; it  was  this.  With  what  motive,  -with  what 
avowed  motive  was  this  resolution  pressed  upon  the 
senate,  and  what  was  the  real  import  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  what  must  be  its  effect?  The  purpose  was 
not  concealed;  the  motive  was  avowed  The  motive 
was  a distrust  of  the  senate.  Did  not  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  plainly  tell  this  body  that  they  were 
afraid  that  a treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  se- 
nate, and  that  this  resolution  was  introduced  with  an 
express  view  of  preventing  such  an  event?  The  gen- 
tlemen went  into  elucidation  of  their  meaning  by 
running  into  that  eternal  theme,  (which  it  seemed 
the  gentlemen  styling  themselves  democrats  never 
could  avoid,)  the  late  treaty  of  Washington.  They 
told  the  senate,  and  they  told  the  country,  that  in  the 
negotiation  and  ratification  of  that  treaty  we  had  been 
cheated;  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  willing  to 
let  the  executive  make  another  treaty  with  England 
lest  we  should  be  cheated  again.  This  was  the  im- 
port of  the  resolution;  that  was  the  or:d  it  was  intend- 
ed to  accomplish.  Thus  this  attempt  to  exercise  an 
illegitimate  control  over  another  co-t rdinate  branch 
of  the  government  directly  involved  the  casting  of 
shame  and  reproach  upon  the  senate  as  a component 
part  of  the  treaty-making  power.  Nor  was  this  mere 
inference;  it  was  matter  ol  fact;  the  reason  had  been 
avowed.  The  gentlemen  made  no  secrect  of  their 
intention  to  prevent  this  government  from  entering 
upon  that  negotiation,  which  all  understood  to  be  in 
contemplation  from  the  arrival  of  a minister  said  to 
be  charged  with  this  important  duty. 

Mr.  A.  should  direct  inmself  more  immediately  to 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr.  Buchanan.)  who  had  declared  that  his 
general  object  in  supporting  the  resolution  was  to 
preserve  to  us  the  territory  and  to  preserve  peace. — 
Now,  as  to  the  objects  in  view,  they  were  precisely 
those  of  Mr.  A.  himself.  He,  too,  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  territory  and  to  preserve  peace.  But  what 
sort  of  an  argument  was  that  with  which  the  honor- 
able senator  had  premised  his  remarks?  He  had  as- 
serted peremptorily,  and  over  and  over,  that  if  the 
senate  should  refuse  to  adopt  the  resolution,  it  would 
thereby  bring  dishonor  on  the  government  and  on  the 
country.  Mr.  A.  should  endeavor  to  dispose  of  that 
assertion  first. 

How  would  it  dishonor  U3?  How  long  had  we 
stood,  in  reference  to  this  territory,  precisely  in  the 
position  in  which  we  stood  this  day?  What?  Did  the 
honorable  gentleman  mean  to  stigmatize  with  sub- 
mitting to  their  country’s  dishonor  all  the  adminis- 
trations who  had  been  in  possession  of  power  in  this 
country  for  more  thap  twenty  years?  And  on  what 
ground  was  this  assertion  put  forth?  Because  a treaty 
was  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1842,  in  which  oth- 
er questions  were  adjusted  but  this  left  untouched. 
Now,  had  the  senatorproduced,  or  could  heproduce, 
any  evidence  that  this  Oregon  question  had,  in  that 
treaty,  been  ever  made  a subject  of  negotiation  at 
all?  Any  proof  that,  if  it  were,  Great  Britain  had 
done  us  any  wrong  in  leaving  it  as  it  had  stood  for  so 
many  years?  Because  the  senator  chose  to  suppose, 
gratuitously  to  imagine,  that  Great  Britain  did  in  that 
negotiation  deny  what  he  conceives  to  be  due  to  this 
country,  were  wc  to  violate  all  the  usages  and  out- 
rage all  the  courtesies  of  nations,  and  adopt  a course 
that  could  but  lead  to  war? 

The  senator  smiled;  but  if  Mr.  A.’s  strength  did 
not  fail  him,  he  would,  before  he  sat  down,  make 
that  position  good.  The  ground  of  dishonor  as  an 
assumed  injustice  on  the  part  of  England,  which  had 
not  been  and  could  not  be  proved.  This  surely  was 
a very  questionable  ground  for  saying  that,  unless 
Ibis  resolution  be  adopted,  the  nation  would  be  dis- 
honored, No;  Mr.  A.  would  tell  the  gentleman  be- 
fore he  had  done,  how  this  nation  would  bo  disho- 
nored. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  resolution  was,  as  ha 
had  said,  to  obstruct  an  expected  negotiation. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  interposing.  On  the  contrary,  its 
object  was  to  give  greater  facility  to  that  negoti- 
ation. 

Mr.  Archer  appealed  lo  the  whole  senate  whether 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  who 
bad  introduced  and  had  supported  this  resolution,  had 
notopenly  admitted  thatsuch  was  theirobject?  Mr.A. 
would  do  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania* 
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(Mr.  Buchanan)  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  had, 
with  great  personal  honor  to  himself  and  with  great 
advantage  to  his  country,  sustained  a high  diplomatic 
character  at  a distinguished  court  abroad;  and  since 
then  he  had  filled  with  equal  credit  and  advantage 
the  honorable  chair  of  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations in  this  body.  Now  he  would,  under  these 
circumstances,  appeal  to  the  honorable  gentleman  to 
say  whether  it  was  not  laid  down  by  all  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations,  that  all  civilized  nations  were 
bound  to  entertain  a proffered  negotiation  on  points 
of  misunderstanding  and  mutual  dispute  before  re- 
sorting to  open  rupture?  and  this  even  in  regard  to 
questions  which  seemed  the  most  clear  and  evident? 
But  here  was  a question  of  title  which,  however  we 
might  be  convinced  we  had  the  right  of  the  matter, 
must  be  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  of  a complicat- 
ed character,  and  we  had  been  negotiating  about  it 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 

To  bring  it  to  a final  settlement  a further  negotia- 
tion was  now  invited:  invited  not  by  the  British  go- 
vernment but  by  our  own.  Yet  what  was  the  advice 
of  those  who  advocated  this  resolution?  It  was,  that 
after  inviting  this  negotiation,  we  should,  when  our 
invitation  had  been  accepted,  turn  aooi  and  sudden- 
ly repel  all  negotiation  on  the  matter.  When  the 
negotiator  of  a foreign  government  had  come  to  our 
doors  in  compliance  with  our  own  invitation,  we 
should  shut  the  door  in  his  face  and  declare  that  we 
considered  negotiation  as  public  dishonor,  and  that 
we  would  at  once  seize  the  whole  territory  in  dis- 
pute into  our  own  hand,  and  that  an  armed  hand. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  So  far  from  any  desire  to  repel 
the  negotiator,  it  was  proposed  to  give  this  notice  in 
order  to  render  the  negotiation  more  successful. 

Mr.  Archer  again  appealed  to  all  who  had  witness- 
ed the  debate  whether  he  had  not  justly  stated  what 
had  been  the  uniform  lone  and  tenor  of  the  remarks 
of  the  friends  of  the  resolution.  The  senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Allen)  had  expressly  declared  that  his 
purpose  was  to  obstruct  that  negotiation,  which  Mr. 
A.,  speaking  officially  in  his  place,  had  notified  the 
senate  was  expected  to  take  place.  And,  on  the  as- 
sumption he  took,  the  gentleman  was  right  enough. 
He  assumed  that  we  should  be  cheated  again,  as  we 
had  been  cheated  before. 

And  here  Mr.  A.  could  not  but  express  his  great 
surprise  and  regret  that  gentlemen  should  so  often 
have  alluded  to  the  treaty  of  Washington  as  disgrace- 
ful in  its  character,  and  as  having  been  condemned 
by  the  undisputed  voice  of  the  whole  country.  How 
had  that  treaty  passed  this  senate?  By  a vote  of  39  to 
9!  Not  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds, 
but  by  three-fourths  of  the  entire  body.  In  1838 
there  was  a negotiation  with  the  British  government 
in  relation  to  our  northeastern  boundary,  and  a bill 
proposing  forcibly  to  occupy  the  portion  of  territory 
we  claimed  on  that  frontier  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  over  which  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  then  presided.  Mr.  A.  would  quote 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  senate  a sentence  or  two 
from  the  report  made  by  him  on  that  occasion. — - 
[Here  Mr.  A.  quoted  the  report,  in  which  Mr.  B. 
had  expressed  his  “reliance  on  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  British  government,”  and  his  confidence  that 
when  better  informed  as  to  the  right  of  the  question 
in  dispute,  she  would  “hasten  to  relinquish  her  pre- 
tentions.”] 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I acknowledge  that  I was  entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Archer  said  lie  was  sorry  to  hear  the  senator 
say  so.  Mr.  A.  had  read  it  with  theexpress  intention 
of  doing  him  honor,  and  as  a proof  that  a diploma- 
tist of  no  ordinary  standing  entertained  the  very  sen- 
timents which  Mr.  A.  had  this  day  expressed.  This 
had  been  the  senator’s  language  in  regard  to  a na- 
tional dispute  then  of  sixty  years’  standing,  and  in 
regard  to  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a time, 
Great  Britain  still  refused  to  do  us  justice;  yet  as  the 
official  organ  of  a most  important  committee  of  this 
body,  the  honorable  senator  had  promulgated  to  the 
world  his  confidence  in  a returning  sense  of  justice 
in  that  government.  His  honorable  friend  must  ex- 
perience some  dillicully  in  reconciling  tiie  language 
then  used  by  him  with  that  he  now  employed;  and  he 
would  venture  to  say  to  his  friend,  that,  as  he  could 
not  stick  to  both,  he  thought  it  would  do  him  honor 
to  elect  the  former. 

Now  for  hi*  way  of  preserving  peace.  The  sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Atchison ,)  who  acquitted  him- 
self so  ably  in  the  first  speech  made  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  had  asked  with  a naivete  almost  amus- 
ing, how  it  could  be  an  ollenct  to  give  a notice  which, 
the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  contemplated  and 
provided  for?  And  the  same  question  had  been  put, 
as  if  it  were  unanswerable,  by  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Why,  who  had  said, 
or  ever  pretended,  that  the  offence  would  lie  in  the 
notice,  in  itself  considered?  Not  at  all.  The  danger 
Of  offence  lay  not  in  the  notice,  but  in  the  sequol  of 


such  a notice.  Would  gentlemen  here  say  that,  after 
giving  such  a notice,  they  meant  to  stop  at  that  point? 
that  they  would  not  go  further?  No;  they  would 
not  say  this.  They  had  had  a disposition  before  any 
such  notice  to  go  into  the  territory:  after  it  was  given, 
the  would  hold  themselves  bound  in  honor  to  go  in 
and  take  armed  possession. 

It  was  true  that  England  would  do  wisely  to  give 
us  twenty  such  territories  as  Oregon  rather  than  to 
enter  into  a war  with  this  government;  but  that  was 
no  reason  we  should  make  war  inevitable.  Gen- 
tlemen first  made  it  a point  of  honor  that  we  should 
take  armed  possession  of  this  territory,  and  then  they 
would  force  England  to  substitute  her  point  of  honor 
for  a question  of  policy.  Who  did  not  know  that, 
with  a such  a nation,  when  her  honor  pointed  one 
way  and  policy  another,  the  question  of  honor  must 
and  surely  would  override  the  question  of  policy? — 
Even  if  there  were  a party  in  England  ever  so  well 
disposed  to  yield  up  the  whole  matter,  after  we  put 
it  in  that  attitude  no  ministry  would  be  so  tame  as 
not  to  go  to  war.  They  would  be  compelled  to  do 
it.  Yet  this  was  the  honorable  senator’s  mode  of 
avoiding  war!  The  infelicity  of  the  senator’s  argu- 
ment was  not  that  it  was  not  true,  but  that  it  was  the 
very  reverse  of  being  true.  Instead  of  preserving 
to  us,  as  he  proposed,  both  the  territory  and  peace, 
his  plan  would  make  it  very  doubtful  whether  we 
should  preserve  the  territory,  and  perfectly  certain 
that  we  could  not  preserve  a slate  of  peace. 

But,  supposing  that  no  war  should  immediately 
come,  and  suppose,  the  resolution  adopted,  would 
they  not  be  bound  immediately  to  prepare  for  war? — 
Would  they  not  be  bound  to  anticipate  that  England 
might  declare  war?  Wc  should  have  said  to  her, 
“There  shall  be  no  more  negotiation:  let  each  nation 
put  itself  upon  its  own  its  own  rights  and  its  own 
power.”  Did  gentlemen  suppose  that,  after  such  a 
negotiation,  England  would  not  provide  for  going  to 
war?  and  ought  not  we,  in  that  case,  to  do  the  same? 
And.  if  so,  when?  Next  year?  Why,  by  next  year 
England  would  have  prepared  herself.  If  we  did  any 
thing  at  preparation  we  ought  to  do  it  now.  Gentle- 
men would  throw  the  territory  at  once  into  the  grasp 
of  England,  and  then  fold  their  arms  and  make  no 
provision  to  meet  her  in  arms.  No,  we  must  provide 
for  consequences.  Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory 
was  not  equal  to  her.  Yet  this  powerful  nation  we 
were  to  provoke,  and  make  no  preparation  to  meet 
the  struggle.  A war  with  such  a power  must  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  heavy  expense;  yet  what  was 
the  condition  of  our  finances?  We  had  lately  im- 
posed restrictions  and  limitations  on  our  navy;  we 
iiad  reduced  our  army;  our  commerce  had  been  much 
prostrated.  And  yet  that  senator  who,  when  our 
treasury  was  overflowing,  arid  when  we  had  a sur- 
plus of  thirty-seven  millions,  with  Andrew  Jackson 
at  the  head  of  the  nation,  saw  no  reason  for  any  such 
notification  to  England,  and  no  sacrifice  of  national 
honor  in  continuing  the  status  quo,  now,  with  an  im- 
poverished treasury,  a fallen  trade,  a small  navy,  and 
still  smaller  army,  and  with  an  executive  whom  no 
party  in  the  country  would  ever  think  of  trusting  for 
one  moment  with  the  helm  in  the  storm  of  war,  now 
he  must  take  steps  wich  must  lead  to  hostilities. 

Mr.  A.  did  not  say  that  under  any  executive  the 
nation  was  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the  world; 
but  was  it  advisable,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
provoke  a war?  A war — and  to  what  end?  To  get 
Oregon?  Did  not  gentlemen  say  that,  at  any  rate, 
we  must  ultimately  get  it?  What,  then,  was  the  ob- 
ject for  which  this  risk  was  to  be  run?  this  expendi- 
ture to  be  incurred?  Why,  simply  to  gel  this  distant 
territory  a little  sooner,  when  we  were  destined,  ine- 
vitably, according  to  their  own  showing,  to  have  it 
in  the  end;  aye,  and  in  a short  time  too!  He  hoped 
the  senate  would  not  let  the  force  of  this  remark 
escape  their  recollection.  Wo  were  going  to  war 
with  tlie  greatest  power  on  earth,  not  for  Oregon, 
but  to  get  possession  of  Oregon  a little  sooner!  Was 
ever  such  a proposal  made  to  a grave  deliberative 
body  in  the  world  before? 

This,  Mr.  A.  held,  was  not  only  not  the  way  to 
get  the  territory,  but  the  only  way  to  lose  it,  if  lost 
it  could  be. 

Mr.  A.,  in  concluding,  said  he  had  intended  to  va 
ry  the  form  of  the  motion  he  had  made  from  a re- 
ference of  his  resolution,  to  laying  it  on  the  table. — 
He  should  not  do  so  yet,  nor  until  every  gentleman 
had  satisfied  himself  with  speaking  to  it.  It  hud  been 
predicted  that  this  negotiation  would  prove  abortive; 
possibly  it  might,  and  in  that  case  the  resolution 
could  be  called  up  at  any  time  and  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Rives,  said  he  did  not  rise  with  a view  to  take 
part  in  the  bebate  on  questions  of  an  important  and 
delicate  character,  winch  ho  understood  to  ba  now 
under  negotiation.  This  was  not  the  time,  nor  was 
this  the  forum,  for  such  discussion.  It  had  appeared 
to  him  from  the  beginning  that  the  whole  debate  had 


been  eminently  inopportune,  inappropriate,  and  im- 
prudent; and  such  as  was  wholly  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  any  civilized  government  on  earth. 
What  a spectacle  had  this  chamber  exhibited  for 
weeks  pasl!  Had  not  the  members  of  this  body  as- 
sumed to  negotiate  between  this  government  and  fo- 
reign powers?  Had  they  not  presented  the  novel 
sight  of  fifly-two  plenipotentiaries  discussing  deli- 
cate questions  of  diplomacy  with  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  world?  All  differing,  too,  among  them- 
selves; showing  their  hands  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world!  While,  all  the  while,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor sat  snugly  in  his  cabinet,  and  read  and  contem- 
plated all  their  arrangements  and  opinions,  and  cau- 
tiously guarded  his  own.  It  was  a very  unequal 
game;  and  such  as  never  had  been  played  before  in 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  rise  to  take  any  part  in  a disquisition  so 
eminently  and  obviously  irregular  and  mischie 
vous. 

He  had  risen  to  correct  errors  cf  fact  into  which 
the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) had  fallen,  in  reference  to  the  negotiation  of 
a treaty  which  had  lately  been  consummated.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  ill  fated  negotiation  of  1842  (ill- 
fated,  he  meant,  as  to  the  animadversions  and  criti- 
cisms, with  which  it  had  been  assailed)  resulted  in  a 
compromise,  of  which  very  different  views  were 
taken.  That  treaty,  however,  had  undergone  a most 
searching  examination  in  that  chamber,  and  had  then 
received  the  most  emphatic  sanction  in  the  vote  by 
which  it  was  ratified.  Not  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  senate,  but  a vote  almost  unanimous:  all  being  in 
favor  of  it  save  some  eight  or  nine  dissentients  The 
treaty  had  been  since  received  with  equal  if  not  still 
greater  approbation  by  the  American  people,  arid 
was  now  almost  every  where  the  subject  of  congra- 
tulation and  applause.  Still,  attempts'  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  unsettle  the  public  judgment, 
and  to  inUame  and  excite  resentment  in  the' public 
mind,  under  the  idea  that,  either  through  the  perfidy 
of  those  who  had  negotiated  it,  or  through  some 
blunder  in  those  who  gave  it  their  ratification,  the 
national  rights  had  been  shamefully  sacrificed. 

It  caused  Mr.  It.  deep  regret  to  be  obliged  lo  say 
that  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  usually  s-o 
strictly  conformed  to  the  decorum  of  the  senate,  not 
content  with  having  performed  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  duty  in  voting  against  the  treaty,  and  in  put- 
ting forth  ail  able  and  learned  defence  of  his  vole, 
had  followed  the  example  of  others  in  reviving  feel- 
ings which  could  have  no  possible  good  effect  in  re- 
lation to  the  treaty  which  had  been  consumated,  but 
might  operate  to  impede  oilier  negotiations  witli  the 
same  power.  While  the  senator  forbore  to  use  lan- 
guage directly  offensive,  he  said  enough  to  let  out  the 
conclusion  (and  which  he  evidently  sought  to  impress 
upon  all)  that  in  that  transaction  this  government 
had  been  disgraced.  True,  the  honorable  senator 
had  not  used  the  word,  but  lie  had  said  that,  by  some 
extraordinary  delusion  in  this  body,  the  government 
had  been  swindled  into  a surrender  of  its  rights  and 
honor.  Wasthisso? 

Thesoualor  had  brandished  over  the  majority  here 
a resurrect ioriaiy  map  which  was  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  library  of  the  late  king  George  III,  on 
which  was  traced  the  northeastern  boundary  be- 
tween us  and  Great  Britain  by  the  king’s  own  roval 
hand;  and  that  this  line  went  to  concede  theenfire 
claim  of  the  United  States,  and  to  show  that  Eng- 
land had  not  the  shadow  of  a right  to  what  she  claim- 
ed as  the  true  line  meant  by  the  treaty  of  1783. . 

And,  not  content  with  all  this,  the  senator  added  that 
this  eam.iiiig  piece  of  self-conviction  wasin  the  hands 
of  lord  Ashburton  at  the  very  moment  he  made  such 
professions  of  conscientious  conviction  that  the  Bri- 
tish claim  was  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of 
the  framers  of  treaty  of  1783. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Sir  Robert  Peol  says  so. 

Mr.  Rives,  resuming,  said  he  would  show  that  tho 
senator  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  senator  told  the  senate  that  this  map  of 
the  king’s  was  in  the  possession  of  JorJ  Ashburton 
when  be  assured  Mr.  Webster  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  it  was  his  belief  the  negotiators  of  that 
treaty  maant  to  throw  all  the  waters  which  were  tri- 
butary to  the  river  St.  John,  within  the  British  terri- 
tory. Now  if  the  map  was  sucli  as  the  Sbnator  re- 
presented it  to  be,  it  was  impossible  lord  Ashburton 
could  with  honor  have  made  such  an  asseveration  — - 
The  senator,  believing  it  to  be  so,  said  he  should  ap- 
ply no  epithet  to  the  transaction.  And  well  might 
he  say  so:  no  epithet  in  the  language  would  be  strong 
enough  to  express  the  infamy  which  must  brand 
any  government  which  could  conduct  its  high 
diplomatic  intercourse  in  such  a manner.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  was  not  true,  then  it  was  due  to 
public  faith,  due  to  truth,  and  to  justice,  due  to  the 
high  sanctions  under  wl  ie'i  modern  diplomacy  was 
conducted,  that  the  error  shoulu  teas  puoticiyjjv 
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reeled  as  it  had  been  made.  Mr.  R.  who  had  so 
large  a responsibility  to  sustain  in  having  ratified  the 
treaty,  felt  it  his  duty  to  refute  a sjalammt  so  dis- 
graceful. He  was  very  confident  that  when  .the  en- 
tire history  of  all- tlie  transactions  .connected  with 
that  treaty  came  lobe  known,  there  was  not-one  of  all 
those  who  had  given  it  their  sanction  who  would  ever 
have  cause  to  regret  the  deed,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attempts  now  made,  repeated,  and  persisted  in  to 
bring  them  to  the  stool  of  repentance  for  what  they 
had  done. 

The  senator  said  this  damning  proof  of.  the  false- 
hood of  the  British  claim  was  in  the  hands  of.  lord, 
Ashburton  when  he  so  solemnly,  and  with  such  ap- 
pearance of  frankness  and  sincerity,  pressed  that 
claim  in  the  negotiation.  Where  did  the  senator  sec 
this?  ‘Mr.  R.  read  no  such  assertion  in  the  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  senator  must  have  been  mis- 
lead by  applying  the,  term  “the  noble  lord'" 'to  lord 
Ashburton,  instead  of  understanding  it  as  it  was  ob- 
viously intended,  to  apply  to  lord  Palmerston.  Sir 
Robert  Pee!  had  not  said  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
lord  Ashburton;  he  said  it  had  all  the  while  been  in 
possession  of  “the  noble,  lord;”  meaning,  not  lord 
Ashburton  at  all,  but  lord  Palmerston.  The  speech 
in  which  the’ sentence  occurred  was  a reply  to  lord 
Palmerston.  Sir  Robert  had  frequently  referred  to 
him  before  as  ‘-the  noble  lord,”  and  he  s: ill  referred 
to  him  in  the  passage  in  question.  [Mr.  R.  here 
quoted  the  speech,  from  what  he  Said  was  an  authen- 
tic Version  of  it.] 

Mr,  Buchanan.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  ccmmu 
nicate  with -Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Rive s.  That’s  another  affair.  Mr.  R.  was 
anxious,  extremely  anxious,  to  show  that  a man  for 
whom  ali  felt  the  affectionate  respect  which  his 
manners  and  character  were  so  well  calculated  to 
conciliate,  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  foul  fraud. 
There  was,  lie  repeated  it,  nothing  to  show  that  this 
map  of  . George  ill.  had  ever  been  in  possession  ol 
Lord  Ashburton,  or  was  ever  seen  by  him.  When 
Lord  Palmerston  was  thus  charged  by  Sir  Robert 
Pee!  he  made  no, denial  of  the  charge.  It  was  said 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  the  minister  under 
whose  instructions  the  treaty  had  been  negotiated  — 
they  xvefre  instructions  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  R. 
said  he  held  in  his  hand  a note  which,  possibly,  the 
honorable  senator  bad  not'thougiit  it  worth  his  while 
to  read,  but  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  this 
subject.  It  was  written  by  a member  of  tlie  New 
York  Historical  Society;  and,  tbough.it  had  no  name 
attached  to  it,  its  being  the  production  of  a mem’ierof 
that  society  was  o sufficient  guaranty  that  it  was 
worthy  of  respect.  [Here  Mr.  R,  read  the  note, 
the  purport  of  which  the  reporter  understood  16  he, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  declared  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  existence. of  such  a map  until  af’.er  the 
treaty  had  been  completed,  and  that  Lord  Ashburton 
was  equally  so,  till  after  his  return  to  England. ]’Mr. 
R.  said  he  was  satisfied,  if  the  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania partook  in  that  common  sentiment  of  re- 
spect .and  regard  entertained  by  his  countrymen  in 
general  towards  Lord  Ashburton,  he  could  not  but 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  aspersion  which  he  under- 
stood lo.rest  upon  his  honor  was  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation;  Lord  Ashburton  had  another  map,  and 
a gentleman  in  l.is.  eye  from  Maine  knew  that  that 
was  the  map  lib  produced  in  the  negotiation.  Rut 
what  was  it?  One  of  Barton’s,  with  a crayon  line 
upon  it  showing  the  extent  of  the  British  claim. 
This  map  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the 
Maine  commissioners,  arid  was  instantly  refuted  as 
spurious.  This  was  the  only  map  Lord  Ashburton 
had.  And  it  gave  Mr.  R.  pleasure  to. say  that  there 
was. not  in  the  history  of  the  world  a negotiation  to 
be  found  in  which  the  same  degree  of  manly  frank 
ness,  good  faith,  honor,  simplicity,  and  honesty  of 
purpose  were  to.  be  found.  The  subjec.t-malter  was 
one  of  equal  importance  and  difficulty;  it  was  one 
which  had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  nego- 
tiators, and  no  less  of  the  arbiter  to  whom. the  whole 
question  was  referred.  Two  independent  sovereign- 
ties, these  of  Maine  and  of  Massachusetts,  were  "in- 
volved, and  must  concur,  and  they  did  concur;  am! 
all  the  conduct  of  the  'four,  parties  who  engaged  in 
the  affair  was  such  as  to  do  them  infinite,  and  lasting 
honor. 

Mr.  R.  had  spoken  of  the  unusual,  and  even  neigh- 
borly frankness  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the 
negotiation.  The  parties  seemed  to  have  had  before 
their  eyes  the  noble  language  of  their  ancestor^, 
who, previously  to  the  peace  of  the  revolution,  had 
declared  that  reciprocal  advantage  and  mutual  con- 
venience constituted  the  only  sure  basis  of  peace, 
and  that  therefore  a treaty,  to  be  enduring,  should 
be  founded  on  equity  and  reciprocity,  so  ttiat  all  par- 
tial advantages,  which  arc  the  seeds  of  discord, 
should  be  excluded,  and  thus  peace  might  be  secured 
and  perpetuated. 

Mr.  ft.  would  bear  his  testimony  to  the  honor  of 


England’s  representative  in  that  negotiation,  eyen  at 
the  expense  of  seeming  to  de-fend  a foreigner  and  an. 
Englishman.  Though  Lord  Ashburton  was  a fo- 
reigner, and  an 'Englishman,  Mr.  R.  was  not  afraid 
to  do  him  justice.  He  came  to  these  shores  as  the 
friend  of  A,meriea  and  the  friend  of  England;  the 
friend  (to  use  Iris  own  nobje  language)  to  our  com- 
mon race;  the  friend  of  universal  peace,  and  under 
thedeop  conviction  that  it  was  the  interest  of  both 
nations  to  preserve  a good  understanding.  Lie  had 
signalized  a long  career  of  public  usefulness'  in  his 
own  country  by  a uniform-  friendship  for  the  United 
States.  JL  came  to  us -as  the  minister  of  peace; -but 
if  the  purpose  of  England  in  securing-that  object  re- 
quired the  base  and  miserable  trick  of  which  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  accused  him,  he  was 
hot  the  man  to  undertake  such  a task. 

Mr.  R.  sau!  he  should  feel  that  he’was  wanting  in 
common  justice,  hay,  to  common  humanity,  and 
moreover  as  ignorant  no  less  of  the  law  of  nations, 
(which  guarded  the  reputation  as  much  as  the  per- 
son of , a foreign  minister, ) had  he  forborne  to  reply 
to  the  charge  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  show  that  it  was  utterly  baseless.  And  Mr.  R. 
felt  himself  called  upon  the  more  to  do- lifts,  be- 
cause of  the  lesson  which  the, senator  drew  from  this 
charge.  It  was,  to  beware  of  England!  She  had 
cheated  us  once — she  would  cheat  us  again.  That 
was  the  moral  of  the  senator’s  argument.  If  he 
could  hot  produce  some  better  evidence  to  support 
so  foOl  a Charge  against  an  otherwise  unspotted  and 
honorable  man,  he  thought  what  had  now  hern  stat- 
ed would  go  far  towards  clearing  the  fame  of.  that 
distinguished  stranger  from  so  unworthy  an  imputa- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  now  went  into, some  exp’anations  in  refe- 
rence to  this  map,  of  which  so  much  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  made.  If  it  was  what  he  supposed  it 
to  be,  and  had  no  doubt  it  was,  so.  far  from  going 
wholly  m favorof  pur  claims  and  against  those  of 
Great  Britain,  it  showed  that  neither  party  were 
wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong-:  and,  therefore,  the 
recent  treaty,  as  ratified,  had  in  fact  only  carried  out 
in  substance  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  ori- 
ginal treaty  of  1783. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  language  showed  it  was  Mitch- 
ell's map  of  1755,  (by  mistake  marked  as  1753,)  and 
lie  had  said  that  it  followed  the  outline  of  the  Ame- 
rican claim.  He  must  revert  to  the  original  contro- 
versy. The  difficulty  was  to  find  the  northwest  an- 
gle of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  the  starting  point  in 
the  boundary,  as  described  by  the  treaty.  That  cor- 
ner was' to  he  found  at  the  intersection  of  a north 
line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  and  a line  of 
'highlands  separating  streams  running  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  tins  de- 
scription there  were  two  elements.  The  first  ques- 
tion was,  vyhere  were  those  highlands?  Were  they 
north  or  south  of  the  river  St.  John?  We  said  they 
were  north,  England  said  they  were. south  of  that  ri- 
ver. When  tins  was  ascertained,  we  had  the  north- 
west angle  of-Nova  Scotia.  The  map  in  question 
went  to  show  (hat  in  this  respect  we  were  right  and 
England  was -wrong;  the  highlands  did  lie  north  of 
the  river.  But  as  to  tlie  north  line  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. We  thought  it  intersected  those  highlands 
opposite  the  Metis  liver;  but  this  map  proved  that 
the  intersection  took  place  fifty-  miles  .further  west, 
thus  throwing  a body  of  land  within  the  British  ter- 
ritory which  we  thought  lay  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
This  map  proved  that  tin;  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia  lay  at  Lake  Temiscouta.  In  this  respect  the 
map  of  Mr.  Jay  coincided  with  this  king’s . map. 
Both  maps  showed  we  were  wrong-  as  to  the  line, 
but  right  as  to  the  highlands.. 

Mr.  R.  here  went  into  a good  deal  of  geographical 
detail,  and  quoted  with  high  commendation  the  lan- 
guage of- Mr.  Gallatin,  whose  surprising  sagacity, 
amounting,  aljmosfto  intuition,  had  thus  by  an  unex- 
pected event  in  providence  been  pioyed  and  illus- 
trated. Both  Gallatin  and  Livingston  had  felt  there 
was  a difficulty  in  making  out  our  claim  with  clear- 
ness; ami  the  latter  hack  even  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  admit  that  if  a line  due  north  from  the  St. 
Croix  did  not  touch  any  highlands,  it  might  be  de- 
flected to  the  west  till  it  did — under  the  legal  doc- 
trine, that  if  tlie  description  of  a treaty  boundary 
did  not  correspond  with  the  natural  objects  referred 
to,  it  mysl.be  so  interpreted  as  to  refer  to  them,  the 
features  of  nature  being  made  to  control  the  terms 
intended  to  refer  to  them.  He  thought  that  these 
highlands,  would  be  found  west  of  the  St.  Francis: 
and  on  that  basis  General  Jackson  otfered  to  settle 
the  boundary,  it  was  now  found  that  the  northwest 
corner  of  Nova  Scotia  was  at  the  Temiscouta  lake; 
and  on  the  same  principle  the  line  must  be  deflected 
to  the  west  till  it  should  meet  that  lake. 

A high  moral  principle,  a principle  of  national  mo- 
rality, bound  both  parties  to  interpret  the  treaty  as 
they  believed  those  who  made  the  treaty  intended  at 


the  time.  The  map  of  Jay  and  the  map  of  George 
III.  were  identical,  save  as  respected  this  eastern  line. 
Those  who  had  ratified  the  treaty  might  now’  rejoice 
that  providence  itself  had  interposed  and  vindicated 
the  ways  of  peace  to  man. 

Mr.  R.  said  he  had  asked  an. honored  friend  of  his 
belonging  to  the  army  to  give  him  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  acres  north  of  St.  John's  and  east  of  . the 
Madawaska;  and  it  turned  out  that  this  alone  amount- 
ed to .fully  one  half  of  all  the  land  we  had  surren- 
dered to  Great  Britain;  it  contained  .more  than  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  acres.  Add  to  this  all  we  had  got 
by  ascertaining  the  true  position  of  the  northwest 
angle  ol  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  would  amount  to  more 
than  all  we  had  surrendered.  Would  any  man  main- 
tain that  this  mutual  correction  in  the  understanding 
of  the  agreement  should  not  have  been  made?  There 
was  but  one  rule  in  foro  cnnscimcict;  an  agreement 
or  promise  was  always  to  be  carried  out  in  the  sense 
the  promiser  supposed  the  other  party  to  understand 
it-in.  Apply  that  sound  principle  of  morals  to  this 
case,  and  it  would  have  given  to  Great  Britain  more 
than  she  got  by  this  abused  treaty  of  1842.  Thus 
those  who  had  acted  in  a spirit  of  neaee,  now  had 
their  reward.  He  was  no  advocate  for  a disgrace- 
ful surrender  of  our  rights,  but,  when  these  rights 
could  be  maintained  in  consistency  with  the  public 
peace,  he  hailed  that  peace  as  the  most  precious  of 
blessings,  for  he  was  not  of  the  school  which  held 
that  war  was  the  only  school  of  chivalry,  honor,  and 
virtue.' 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  brandished  the 
dry  bones  of  George  III.  over  the  head  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden',)  and  had  asked 
him  whether,  since  the  discovery  of  this  royal  map, 
he  would  now  conclude  such  a treaty?  Mr.  R. 
thought  that  with  the  explanations  now  given,  he 
might  answer  for  the  senator  that  lie  would,  and 
with  greater  willingness  than  before  its  discovery, 
notwithstanding  the  senator  in  such  tones  of  triumph 
derided  the  majority  as  having  been  humbugged  and 
cheated. 

Mr.  R.  said  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  deemed  to 
have  gone  into  an  improper  episode  in  making 
these  explanations  respecting  tlie  late  treaty.  It  had 
first  been  done  by  other  gentle-men  v.  itb  a view  to 
show  up  the  cheat ry  which  had  been  practised  on  us, 
and  that  we. ought  to  bew'are  of  England  as  a false 
and  pilfering  power.  Mr.  R.  did  not  know  what 
might  be  in  reserve  for  us  in  relation  to  Oregon;  hut 
this  he  would  say,  that,  if  there'  was  any  prospect  of 
having  that  question  settled  on  terms  as  favorable  as 
those  relating  to  the  north  western"  boundary,  he 
should  think  it  happy  for  both  countries,  as  well  as 
for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  general  peace,  that 
the  negotiation  should  go  on.  But  did  not  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  seek  to  interpose  an  obstacle  to 
its  progress?  The  senator  disclaimed  it,  and  said  his 
object  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tion. To  facilitate  it?  How?  According  to  ail  the 
history  of  nations,  such  a facility  would  be  consider- 
ed as  a rupture  in  limine. 

He  did  not  say  that  the  notice  in  itself  would  form 
a just  ground  of  complaint — far  from  it:  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  could  be  none;  but  look  at  the 
circumstances  now  existing.  YVe  now  held  the  ter- 
ritory in  common,  and  amicably.  Neither  party 
hold  it  as  hostile  to  the  other.  If  we  terminated 
lliis  tenure,  which  party  would  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  seizing  upon  it?  England,  with  a vast  un- 
occupied-disposable force  in  the  vicinity,  which  she 
could  with  ease  transport  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, or  we,  embarrassed  in  our  finances,  with  our 
sparse  population  ami  small  military  means?  The 
question,,  in  that  case,  must  come  to  a settlement  by 
force;  before  that,  we  owed  it  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  to  make  an  effort  to  avoid  such  an  issue. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  said  that  two  replies  had  been  al 
ready  made  to  his  speech;  and  now  another,  had  fol- 
lowed. lie  was  not  going  to  reply  to  any  of 
them.  He  had  made  what  he  thougf  t a satisfactory 
explana’ion  to  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Crittenden,)  exoneraling  him  and  his  friends  from  all 
imputation  in  their  motives  in  voting  for  the  late 
treaty.  Yet  he  was  sincerely  glad  to  hear  the  sena- 
tor now  say  that  he  was  ready  to  extend  our  laws  to 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Rives.  I offered  to  do  that  last  session. 

Mr.  Buchanan  resumed.  .This  had  not  been  his 
purpose  in  rising.  Two  distinct  issues  of  fact  had 
been  made.  He.had  staled  That  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
declare  that  a map  had  been  taken  from  the  library 
of  tiie  late  king  George  111.  and  deposited  in  the  of- 
fice of  foreign  affairs,  which  had  a line  drawn  by  the 
king’s  own  hand,  and  endorsed  “This  is  the  line  of 
Mr.  Oswald’s  treaty;”  1.  e.  the  treaty  of  I7S3.  And 
further,  that,  in  tlnf  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Brougham,  that  map,  if  produced,  would  have 
settled  the  question  of  boundary  in  favor  of  the  U. 
States,  and  that  he  had  then  said  that  the  map  W2S  | 
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in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Mr.  B lied 
before  him  an  extract  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech;’ 
bill  as  the  honorable  senator  thought  he  had  reflected 
too  severely  on  Hold  Ashburton,  tie  would  say  that 
he  would  further  examine  the  report  of  the  debate, 
and  if  it  did  not  prove  all  he  had  said,  he  never  was 
more  mistaken  in  his  life;  hut  if  he  found  it  did  not, 
he  should  to-morrow  be  the  first  man  to  come  for- 
ward and  say  he  had  been  mistaken. 

Mr.  Choate,  moved  that  the  subjec  tbe  for  the  pre- 
sent passed  over. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

Maxcii  ID.  The  consideration  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  bill  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Alien , offered  an  amendment  striking  out  the 
whole  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a provision  granting  to  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory 320,000  acres  of  land,  not  to  he  deducted  from 
the  500,000  acres  granted  to  ’the  territory  when  if 
shall  become  a stale. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Allen  in  opposition 
to  the  passage  af  a bill  which  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  settlement,  interests  and  welfare  of  Wisconsin, 
and  which  would  benefit  speculators  alone,  the  sub- 
ject was  passed  over  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Benton  re-appeared  in  his  seat. 

Oregon.  The  consideration  of  Mr.  Semple's  resolu- 
tion was  resumed. 

Mr  Choate,  arose  and  at  great  length  replied  to  the 
various  speakers  who  had  proceeded  him  in  advoca- 
tion of  the  resolution,  particularly'  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Mr. 
C.  endeavored  to  show  that  the  resolution  would 
have  the  effect,  notwithstanding  such  effect  was  dis- 
claimed by  its  advocates,  of  placing  our  relations 
with  England  in  a more  precarious  posture.  Mr.  C. 
also  disavowed  as  had  also  the  gentleman  from  V ir- 
ginia,  (Mr.  Rives)  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Crittenden,)  the  correctness  and  truth  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr.  Buchanan,)  that  the  American  people 
were  or  had  any  cause  to  be  animated  with  a hostile 
feeling  against  Great  Britain.  After  enlarging  upon 
the  relations  of  amity  entertained  by  America  to- 
wards that  country  and  bringing  his  speech  to  a con- 
clusion; 

The  senate  on  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan  adjourned. 
March  20.  Memorials  were  presented,  from 
Alexandria,  asking  a revision  of  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  slates — from  Huntington,  Pa  , against 
any  alteration  in  the  tariff;  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute, for  the  aid  of  government  to  that,  object;  from 
New  York,  fora  reduction  of  postage  to  three  cents 
per  letter;  from  the  N.  York  and  Maryland  Mining  co. 
against  reduction  of. duties  on  railroad  iron;  on  the 
latter  a short  discussion  took  place  between  Mr. 
Merrick,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  and  Mr.  Woodbury;  the  me- 
morial was  referred  to  the  committeeon  finance,  and 
ordered  to  he  printed. 

Mr,  Walker,  presented  resolutions  which  he  stated 
had  been  passed  with  great  unanimity  by  the  legila- 
ture  of  Mississippi,  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  They  were  accompanied  by  similar. resolu- 
tions which  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Alabama  and  sent  to  that  of  Mississippi.  Referred 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  A memorial  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey, against,  the  laws  granting- pensions  to  widows  of 
the  officers  and  soidiers  of  the  revolution;  from 
Vicksburg,  for  a naval  depot  at  that  place,  &c. 

Reports.  Mr.  Merrick  from  the  post  office  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
assistant  postmasters  general,  with  an  amendment,  or 
substitute,  prov  iding  that  from  and  after  the  1st  June 
next  no. assistant  postmaster  general  who  shall  not 
have  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  save  in  ease  of  vacancy  during  recess,  shall 
be  valid. 

Adjournment.  Mr.  Beans  submitted  a resolution, 
that  the  session  should  be  closed  on  the  20tii-  May 
next — laid  over. 

A resolution  to  afford  facilities  fob  testing  Colt’s 
marine  battery,  passed. 

A bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  August,  1824,  directing 
a survey  of  the  N.  boundary  of  reservation  of  lire 
Sac  and  Fox  Indian  lands,  was  reported. 

The  Fox  and  W.sconsin  rivers.  The  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  improving  their  navigation  was  resum- 
ed. Mr.  TuUlnndge  replied  to  the  insinuations  made 
by  Mr.  Allen,  against  the  mover  of  the  bill.  Mr.  A. 
rejoined.  The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  A’s. 
amendment  and  decided  in  the  negative  28  to  11.  Mr. 
Tappan  then  suggested  an  amendment,  and  the  bill 
w.  s laid  by  again. 

The  resolution  relative  to  the  occupation  of  Oregon, 
occupied  the  residue  of  the  day.  Mr.  Buchanan  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Choate,  anti  lo  Mr.  Rives,  who  took  the 
Moor  arid  the  topics  of  the  old  maps  was  resumed, 
on  which  topic  the  two  senators  remain  at  issue. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  March  14.  Rhode  Island  Memorial. 
The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion reported  from  the  selert  committee  authorising 
them  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.- 

Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  proceeded  insome  preliminary 
remarks  to  review  the  memorial  and  the  principles: 
upon  which  it  was  based.  He  considered  it  one 
upon  which  the  house  could  legitimately  take  no  ac- 
tion; that  it  was  of  a very  peculiar  character,  pro- 
fessing to  come  from  the  “democratic”  members  of 
the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island;  it  being  the  first 
time,. he  presumed,  since  the  organization,  of  this 
government,  that  any  class  of  persons  had  addressed 
a memorial  to  this  house,  and  appealed  therein  to 
the  pariy  politics  oT  the  majority  of  tins  body.  It 
was  intended,  no  doubt,  by  the  report  thereon,  to 
produce  a great  deal  of  political  capital  throughout 
the  country.  But  lie  presumed  that  gentlemen  who 
did  nod  assume  to  thcniselv'es  the  peculiar  tit  le  of  the 
“democracy.”  foul  nothing  to  fear  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject.  Mr.  S.  spoke  in  terms  of  but 
little  respect,  or  confidence  of.  those  exclusive  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the. people,  and  of  belief 
in  their  unlimited  power  and  infallibility  which  were 
made  by  gentlemen  here  and  elsewhere,  lie  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  sentiment  vox’populi,  vox  Dei.  lie 
was  far  from  believing  that  Hie  people  were  incapa- 
ble of  doliigf  any  thing  wrong.  He  had  as  much  con- 
fidence It)  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of 
the  American  people  as-  any  man;  but  where  had 
ever  men  been  found  'who  were-  not  at  times  svvayed 
by  the  impulse  of  passion,  who  did  not  at  times  be- 
come'the  victims  of  the  acts  of  wily  demagogues, 
and  who  had  not  betrayed  their  ovv-rr  right's  .through 
the  seductive  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
by  those  who  were  ejernally  shouting  hosannahs  to 
the  people? -No  man  would  go. further  than  lie  would 
lo  sustain  trie  rights  of  the'  people.  He  believed 
thetii  the  source  of  power,  and. believed  in  th’e-equuL 
ily  among  the  people  under  our  republican  institu- 
tions. Further  than  this  he  could  not  go. 

He  expressed  hi's  dissent  from  the  viewsof  Messrs. 
Rathbun  & Kennedy,  (his.  colleagues,)  arid  brought  up 
several  objections  to  the  doctrines  lard down  by  them, 
that  the  right  of -suffrage  and  of  creating,  govern- 
ments was  a natural  right,  insisting  that,  were  this 
the  case,  there  was  no  reason  why  negroes,  why  ; i- 
tizens  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  why 
females  should  not  be  admitted  to  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  that  right. 

Mr.  S.'  understood  the  doctrine  mf  the  insurrec- 
tionists of  Rhode  Isl«nd> or,  if  they  pleased,  of  the 
fearless  constituents  of  the  “democratic”  members 
of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Messrs’. 
Rail, bun  & Kennedy,  to  be,  that  a given  portion  of  the 
people  had  a right  ut'any  time  to  assemble  together, 
•change  their  form  of  government,  institute  new  go- 
vernments, and  exercise  all  the  political  privileges 
.and: rights  belonging  to-eitizens  of  government.  He 
read  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  lire 
clause  pointing  to  the  “consent  of  the  governed”  as 
the  basis  of  all  free  governments,  which  had  been 
quoted  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  and  brought  for- 
ward several  illustrations  showing  that -by  a miscon- 
struction only  could  it  be  made  to  justify  this  doc- 
trine. If  the  doctrine  held  by  the  illustrious  and 
persecuted  Dorr  patriots  of- Rhode  Island  was  true, 
whenever  a majority  of  the  people  of  South  Caroli- 
na— where  a large  majority  were  colored  persons, 
and  not’ recognised  as  citizens  of  the  country,  al- 
though they  were  recognized  by  all  as  human  beings 
— orof  any  other  state,  should  get  together,  they 
had  the  same  right  lo  exercise  this  natual  right  as 
had  these  peopic  m Rhode  Island;  or,  upon  this 
principle,  if  a majority  of  the  people  of  the -District 
of  Columbia,  deprived  as  they  were  of  the  right  pi 
suffrage,  of  any  voice  in  the  legislation  of  congress, 
should  icsdve  that  it  was  tyrannical,  they  Would 
have  a right  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  U. 
States -and  establish  one  of  their  own.  Yet,  was 
there  a man  who  would  contend  fora  doctrine  so  ab- 
surd, so  fana.tical? 

Now,  Mr.  S.  held  the  true  doctrine  to  be  this.  It 
was  said  that  the  inhabiiurit ; of  Rhode  Island  were 
iiving.under  the  charter  of  King  Charles  It.  Kings 
were  not  verjk popular  in'  this  'Country,  and  this  hor- 
ror of  all  those  who  ruled  jure  divino  made  a very 
good  topic  for  a stump  speech;  but,  in  arguing  a 
question  of  constitution  . I right,  a question  'affecting 
our  liberties  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institution's 
it  vv  as  hardly  so  sound  a'n  argument!  The  history  of 
the  matter  was  this.  This  charter  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  and’  hail  been 
sent  by  them  lo  the  government  of  Great  Britain; 
when  Rhode  Island  was  one  of  her  colonies.  After 
the  assent  of  the  king  had  been  obtained  it  had  been 
sent  hack  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  and  liy  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  vote  they  had  adopted  it.  Af- 
ter the  revolution  which  had  severed  thesecolcn.es 


from  dependence  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
that  charter  had  continued  in  force,  not  as  the  charter 
of  the  King  of  England,  tmt  as  the  constitution  of 
the  people  of  the  Rhode  Island,  adopted  by  th’eir  Own 
deliberate  aci;  and  it  was  only  to  be  overturned  by 
the  same  people  in  a legal  and  Constitutional  mariner. 

Mr.  S.  mentioned  some  of  the  facts  ’connected 
with  the  alleged  adoption  of  the  new  constitution; 
the  entire  absence  of  evidence  that  it  had  ever  been 
voted  for  by  a majority — it  being  the  production  of 
a convention  of  self-elected  delegates,  who  had  de- 
clared that  they  and  other  adherents  were  a majori- 
ty. and  thnt  the  constitution  was  rightfully  adopted; 
and  various  other  circumstances,  saying  that  it  a- 
m.ountcd  to  tins,  that  it  was  a mere  substitution  of 
anarchy  for  la  w;  and  alluded  to  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences whieh  had  resulted  from  giving  practical 
operation  to  the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  Ro- 
bespierre, -Marat,  arid  others,  who  had  drenched 
France,  with  blood  while  contending  for  the  same 
natural  rights  as  Dorr  did  in  Rhode  Island — the  very 
sinks  and- sewers  of  Paris  being  swept,  and  they  go- 
ing to  the  legislative  assembly  and  commanding  the 
passage  of  such  and  such  laws:  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  that  very  people  were  borne  down  first  by 
the  tyranny  of  th ■ populace,  from  which  they  only 
found  refuge  under  the  shelter  of  the  iron  heel  of  a 
military  despot. 

This  memorial  was  presented  under  (he  auspices 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Burke,) 
a state,  which  claimed  for  itself  peculiar  and  impor- 
tant privileges',  as  being  the  Gibraltar  of 'democra- 
cy. Now  Mr.  S.  thought,  if  the  gentleman  wished 
lo  be  fastidious  in  his  objections  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  any  state,  he  would  find  ample 
scope  for  . the  exercise  of  his  faculties  irrhis  own 
stall;  for  Mr.  S.  avowed  that  there  was  -not  within 
the  United  Slates  a 'government  more  anii-trpubii- 
• can,  more  . anti-democratic,-  or  more  aristocratic, 
than  that-  of. "life  stale  of  New  Hampshire.  He  lead 
and  commented  upon  those-.prqvisions' from  her  con- 
stitution, making,  as  a p re- requisite  to  a scat  in  its 
house  of  representatives,  the  possession  of  one  hun- 
dred' pounds,  and  to  the  Gubenaf-orral  chair  of  the 
state  the  possession  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  other 
provisions  thereof,  yielding;  in- the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, to  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  S.  ’ proceeded  lo  read  at  some  length,  and  to 
eoufrast  with  the  principles  espoused  with  reference 
fo'this  question,  by  those  who  were  soon  to  march 
under  his  banner  into  the.  presidential-  contest, .the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  expressed  in  the  con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  setting  forth  his  hostility  to  the 
doctrine  of  universal  Suffrage,. and  his -alarm  and 
horror  at  so  near  an  approach  to  it  as  was  there 
threatened. to  be  made;  his  open  and  direct  avowal 
of  unwillingness  to  allow  individuals  to  exercise  (lie 
elective  franchise  wbo-vv-orked  on  the  highway,  un- 
less- th c- rc  were  siiperadded  the  qualification  of  being 
householder.-;  his  desire,  as'  manifested  by' his  vote  • 
to  admit  lo  (hi-  privilege  negroes  possessed  of- 
m property,- while, -by  the  foregoing  principle,  so...e 
of  the  men  vyliu  had  gilla-r.tly  defended  their:  coun- 
try’.s  rights  arid  honor  at  Storiy  Point,  at  Quebec,  at- 
Saratoga,  &c„  would  be  denied  it.  He  also  read, 
with  the  same  view,  from  Bancroft,  another  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  same  party,  be. said, 
his.  notice  and  high  commendation  of  tire  ancient, 
charter  of  Rhode  Island,  contained  in  his  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  S',  having,  concluded,  the  subject  was  iakl  Over 
until  to-morrow. 

The  tariff-  Mr.  Ilurdin  asked  leave  to  offer  the 
following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  re- 
quested to  inform  ibis  house,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day,  w bat  amuni.it  of  revenue  lias  been  collected  during 
Che  present  li-cal  year  up  to  (lie-first  day  of  March, 
184},  disU-qg.iislting  between  the  amount*  ’which  have 
beep  cuileeiWd  from  the  sales  of  public  lauds  arid  from 
duties' on  loreigu  imports.  And  that  he  also  inform  llns- 
lipa.e  what  amount  of  revenue  lie  estimates  will  he  colb  cu- 
ed during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  present  fiscal  yea.-. 

Objections -being  made,  Mr.  H.  moved  a suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  yeas  81, 
nays.  89.  Sot  ihe  rules  were  not  suspended. 

West ■ Point  Military  Academy.  The  house  went 
into  committee,  Mr.  Dromgoole  in  the  chair,  and  re- 
sumed tile  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  Ihe  academy. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Davis'  amend- 
ment, it  was  rejected! 

Mr.  Ca oc  Johnson,  suggested  to  Mr.  Hale.,  that  in- 
stead ui  insisting  on  Ins  amendment,. he  (Mr.il  ) 
should  offer  one  which  would  provide  that  ju-roat'- 
ter  no  muney  should  ho  applied  to. the  payment  of 
any  cadets  that  may  be  an pu filled 

ivir.  u tack,  of  Ga.,  opposed  both  Mr.  IPs  substi- 
tute and  -Jr.  J’s  suggestion. 
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Mr.  Haralson,  oppressed  his  views  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Ficklin,  spoke  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  G.  Dav ij,  was  in  favor  of  reformation,  not  of 
abolition. 

Mr.  McClelland,  defended  the  academy. 

Mr.  Holmes,  spoke  in  warm  terms  in  favor  of  its 
continued  maintenance. 

Mr.  Winlhrop,  alluded  to  an  argument  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  S.  C.  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, viz:  that  this  institution  ought  to  be  sustain- 
ed, because  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  settled 
policy  of  the  government.  Mr.  W.  inquired,  who 
had  settled  this  as  the  policy  of  the  government. 
The  people  knew  nothing  about  it.  Fife  believed 
there  was  no  little  danger  that  the  people  were  to  be 
taken  by  surprise  on  this  subject;  he  believed  that 
that  momentous  project,  which,  in  his  judgment, 
would  endanger  the  stability  of  the  Union,  and 
which  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  people  in  his 
section  of  the  country,  was  at  this  moment  in  a train 
of  secret  and  stealthy  negotiation.  Heghoped  that  a 
call  would  be  made  upon  the  executive  for  informa- 
tion. If  this  academy  is  to  be  used  in  any  way  to 
aid  in  a war  on  Mexico  for  such  an  object,  he  would 
vote  to  level  it  with  the  ground. 

Mr.  Schenck,  occupied  the  floor  nearly  an  hour,  in 
vindication  of  the  academy.  The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  15.  Military  Acirdemy . A reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  for  terminating  de- 
bate on  the  academy  bill  in  committee  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Morris,  occupied  the  floor  of  the  committee, 
in  defence  of  the  academy  until  the  expiration  of  the 
hour. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Halo's  amendment  was  then 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  54,  noes 
91. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to  the 
house- 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  the 
insertion  of  a proviso  that  no  money  appropriated  in 
this  bill,  or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  any  cadet  hereafter  to  be 
appointed,  and  that  the  terms  of  service  of  those 
who  have  warrants  now  in  the  accademy  shall  be 
held  to  cease  from  and  after  four  years  from  the  time 
of  their, respective  appointments.” 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harlson — 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  modified  his  amendment  so  as  to 
strike  out  the  appropriation  of  $15,090  for  continuing 
the  construction  of  the  barracks. 

And  Mr.  J.  was  about  further  to  modify  it,  so  as  to 
strike  out  the  appropriation  of  $1,300  for  increase 
and  expense  of  library;  but,  on  an  intimation  from 
Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  J.  did  not  persist  in  this  latter  mo- 
dification. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  first  branch  of 
the  amendment  to  wit,  on  so  much  of  it  as  forbid  the 
application  of  moneys  to  pay  cadets  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, &c.  and  the  result  was  yeas  73,  nays  106. — 
So  the  first  branch  of  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  second  branch  of  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question,  shall  this  bill  [making  tho  appropri- 
ations for  the  academy]  pass?  was  then  taken  aad  de- 
cided as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Ahbott,  Adams,  Anderson,  Atkin- 
son, Barringer,  Edward  J.  Black,  James  Black,  Black- 
well,  Bowlin,  Jacob  Brinkerhoff’,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Buf- 
fington, Burt,  Carroll,  Causin,  Chilton,  Clinch,  Ciing- 
m a n , Clinton,  Cobb,  Coles,  Collam,er,  Cranston,  Daniel, 
Garret  Davis,  Richard  D.  Davis,  Deberry,  Delhu,  Dickey, 
Dillingham,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ellis,  Fish,  Foot, 
French,  Willis  Green,  Bvrarri  Green,  Grinin-11,  G-nder, 
Hamlin,  Haralson,  linruen,  Harper,  Herrick,  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Hubard,  Hudson,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph 
R.  lngerso.il,  Irvin,.  Jenks,  John  P.  K'ebnrdy,  Preston 
Kin", “'Daniel  P.  King  Kirkpa'ricjc,  Labranche,  Leonard 
Lyon,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McDowell,  Mdivaine  Mc- 
Kay, Marsh,  Edward  Joy  Morns,  Morse,  Moseley.  Mur- 
phy, Newton,  1’armeiHer,  Patterson,  Elisha  R.  Potter, 
E.  D.  Porter,  Pratt,  Preston,  Purdy,  Ramsey,  .Raynor, 
Rhett,  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Russell,  Sample,  Sauudeis 
Schenck,  Senior,  Severance,  Simpson,  Slidell,  Albert 
Smith,  Stephens,  Stetson,  Sides,  Taylor,  Thompson, 
Tibb.-uis,  Pilden,  Tyler,  Vance,  Vinton,  Wetliered. 
Wheaton,  Waite,  Williams,  Wiuthrop,  Win.  Wright,— 
109. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Bidlack,  Bower,  Boyd, 
B rod  head,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  William  J.  Bnnvn,  Burke, 
Caldwell,  Catlin,  Reuben  Chapman,  Culiorn,  Dana,  John 
W . Davis,  Dickinson,  Duncan,  Ficklin,  Poster*  Hale, 
Hays,  Henley,  Huge,  Houston,  Hubbell,  Hughes,  Hun. 
geriord,  Washington  Hunt,  J S Hunt,  Jameson^  Gave 
Johnson,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy.  Lewis,  Lucas,  Lumpkin, 
McCauslen,'  MeClernand,  McConnell,  Moo’e.  Joseph 
Morris,  Owen,  Pavne,  Peyton,  Rathbun,  David  S.  Reid, 
Reding,  Relfe,  Rider,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Su  John, 
Thomas  H.  Seym >ur,  Simons,  John  T.  Smith,  Thomas 
Smith;  Robert  Smith,  Steen  rod,  John  S(e  'cart,  Stone, 
Sykes.  Tucker,  Weller,  Wentworth,  Joseph  A-  Wright, 
Yost-67. 


Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Winlhrop  rose  and  said 
that  he  wished  to  move  a suspension  of  the  rules  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  resolutions  on  a subject 
which,  in  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  brought,  at  an 
early  day,  to  the  solemn  consideration  of  this  house 
and  of  this  country.  He  thought  it  was  high  time 
that  it  was  understood  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people  themselves,  whether  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  the  settled  policy  of  this  go- 
vernment. He  had  expressed  his  apprehensions  on 
this  subject  yesterday,  and  it  would  be  out  of  order 
for  him  to  go  further  now.  But  he  desired  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tho  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

The  resolutions  are  in  the'foilowing  words: 

Resolved,  That  no  proposition  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  ought  to  be  made,  or  assented 
to,  by  this  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  house  will  resolve  itself  into  a co-ti- 
mittee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  Union  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  above  resolution  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
inst.  and  that  said  resolution  be  made  the  special  order 
of  the  day  until  disposed  of.  1 

The  question,  “shall  the  rules  be  suspended?”  was 
taken,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
Buffington,  Carrol),  Collamer,  Cranston,  Richard  D. 
Davis.  Dickey,  Foot,  Giddings,  Grinnel,  Harper,  Huds- 
on, VV.  Hunt,  Joseph  R,  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  Jenks,  P.  B. 
Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Daniel  P.  King,  Mcllvaine, 
Marsh,  Edward  Joy  Morris,  Morse,  Patterson,  Elisha 
R.  Potter,  Rainsey,  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Sample,  Schenck, 
Severance,  Summers,  Tyler;  Vinton,  White,  Wiuthrop, 
Joseph  A.  Wright — 40. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Ashe, -Atkinson,  Barrin- 
ger, Benton,  Bidlack,  Edward  J.  Black,  James  Black, 
Blackwell,  Bower,  Boyd,  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  Brodhead, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  William  J.  Brown,  Burke,  Burt,  Cald- 
well, Catlin,  Causin,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chilton,  Clinch, 
Clingman,  Clinton,  Cobb,  Crass,  Cullom,  Dana,  Garrett 
Davis,  J.  W.  Davis,  Deberry,  Dellet,  Dickinson,-  Dilling- 
ham, Drorngoqle.  Duncan,  Duniup,  Ficklin, Fish.  Foster, 
French,  Willis  Green.  Grider,  Il.ile,  Hamlin,  Haralson, 
Hays,  Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes,  Hoge,  Hopkins,  Hous- 
ton, Hubard,  Hubbell,  Hungorford,  Tames  B.  Hunt, 
Charles  J Ingersoll,'  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  George  VV.  Jobes,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Preston 
King,  Kirkpatrick,  Labranche;  Leonard,  Lewis,  Lucas, 
Lumpkin,  Lvon,  Maclay,  McClelland,  MeClernand, 
McDowell,  McKay,  Moore,  Murphy,  Newton,  Owen, 
Parinenter,  Payne,-  Peyton,  Emery  D.  Potter, ’Purdy, 
Rathbun,  RavTier.  David  S.  Reid,  Reding,  Relfe,  Rhett, 
Rit  er,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Russell,  St.  John,  Saunders, 
Sen  ter,  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Simons,  Simpson,  Slidell, 
John  T.  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Steen- 
rod,  Stephens*  Stetson,  John  Stewart,  Stone,  Svkes. 
Taylor.  Thompson.  Tibbetts,  Tucker,  Weller,  Wen- 
wroth,  Wheaton,  Williams,  Yost — 122. 

So  the  rules- were  not  suspended,  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  not  received. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  16.  Some  debating  occurred 
on  extraordinary  charges  for  engraving  until  the 
morning  hour  expired. 

Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Adams  asked  leave  to  offer 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  read  for  infor- 
mation: 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  hr 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  any  application 
to  him  by  the  hue  charier  government  of  the,  state  of 
Rhode  Island. for  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  guaranty  "stipulated  by  the  4fh  section  of  the 
4th  article  of  the  constitution,  of  tile  United  States;  the 
measures  authorbed  by  him  in  consequence  of  such  ap- 
plication, with  copies  of  all  orders  and  mslrucH'ntis  to  a 
say  officers  of  the  array,  and  any  orders  from  the  war 
department,  and  reports  by  such  officers  to  the  said  de- 
partment, and  all  oilier  correspondence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  relating  to  die  subject. 

Mr.  A.  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  offer  the  resolution.  The  vote  on  sus- 
pension, resulted  yeas  70.  (not  two  thirds,)  nays  62. 
The  resolution  was,  not -received. 

After  progress  with  the  private  calendar,  the  house 
adjourned..  , . * 

Monday,  March  IS.  Oregon.  The- house- on  mo- 
tion of  C J.  Ingersoll,  resolved  itself  into  committee 
Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  in  the  chair  and  took  up, for 
consideration  a resolution-  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  declaring  it  inexpedient  at 
this  time  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana;  i.  e.  to 
give  notice  to  the  British  government  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon.* 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  <A  Pa  arose  and  addressed  the 
committee  in  favor  of  giving  the  notice  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Mr.  J.  said  that  with  reference  to  the  Maine  boun- 
dary, the  Engfish  Prime  minister,  in  bis  place  in 
parliament,  and  a nobleman,  in  the  other  bouse,  had 
both  declared  that  they  had  obtained  from  us  a ces- 
sion of  a large  portion  of  our  territory  with  a per- 
fect knowledge  in  the  hand  writing  of  their  own 
monarch  thal  they  had  no  title  to  it,  Now,  after 
such  a repudiation  as  tie  should  consider  it  of  what 


was  fair  and  true  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  he 
did  not  think  our  country,  and  especially  Pennsylva- 
nia, should  be  abused  as  she  had  been  for  what  wa» 
called  a repudiation  of  the  payment  of  debt — & 
charge  without  any  foundation,  and  a charge  which 
ought  not  to  be  made  upon  us  by  a nation  which 
thus  repudiated  its  national  honor.  Mr.  I.  considered 
that  notice  should  be  given  to  put  an  end  to  the  trea- 
ty for  the  joint  occupation  of  this  territory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  ih-  treaty,  lest  we 
should  by  possibility  ba  involved  in  the  imputation 
of  being  wanting  in  good  faith.  Ha  referred  to  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun — who,  lie  said,  had  lately- 
been  called  to  the  department  of  state,  and  who  ha 
was  very  glad  had  accepted  that  call — in  which  he 
fully  concurred,  setting  forth  that  wo  could  not  es- 
tablish a territorial  government,  that  we  could  not 
adopt  the  president’s  plan  of  a chain  of  fortifications, 
or  take  a step  in  this  matter,  without  a liability  to 
the  imputation  of  being  wanting  in  good  faith,  until 
we  had  at  first  said:  “Gentlemen,  our  understanding 
upon  the  subject  in  our  treaty  is  at  an  end.” 

The  next  reason  why  he  was  in  favor  of  giving 
this  notice- was  one  which  he  conceived  to  be  of 
great  importance  as  a doctrine  of  the  constitution 
and  laws.  The  constitution  said  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States  might  make  treaties  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  They  well 
knew  that  it  had  been  the  practice  for  years  past  to 
dispense  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  not  until 
after  it  was  completed  was  it  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ate for  their  ratification.  It  was  done  in  secret;  this 
house  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  community  knew 
nothing  about  it;  and  he  submitted  it  as  a great  con- 
stitutional question;  when  questions  not  of  com- 
merce, of  peace,  or  of  navigation,  but  questions  of 
territory — questions  of  parting  with  a portion  of  tho 
territory  of  the  United  States  were  involved — whe- 
ther it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  this  house, 
representing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  act; 
and  the  executive  ought  to  desire  them  to  act.  In 
confirmation  of  his  views  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  I. 
brought  the  authority  of  Mr.  Clay — of  whom  he 
spoke  in  high  terms— -quoting  from  doctrines  laid 
down  by  him  in  connexion  with  the  debate  in  1820 
on  tiie  Spanish  treaty,  embracing  this  with  others, 
that  no  treaty  tending  to  alienate  any  portion  of  tho 
territory  of  theMniled  States  was  valid  without  tho 
concurrence  of  congress. 

No  w,  Mr.  I.  called  upon  ail  this  house,  particular- 
ly upon  tile  honorable  and  highly  respectable  gentle- 
man from  Boston,  (Mr.  Winlhrop,)  and  (without 
meaning  offence)  upon  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
at  large — upon  all  those  who  were  apprehensive  of 
Texas  “stealing”  into  the  Union — upon  every  repre- 
sentative in  this  house,  whatever  his  party  might  be, 
to  look  at  the  importance  of  the  question  vvidi  refe- 
rence to  Oregon;  to  insist  upon  their  right  here,  if  any 
thing  was  to  be  done,  to  communicate  to  the  execu- 
tive (who,  to  be  sure,  would  act  as  he  pleased  after- 
wards) what  the  representatives  of  the  people  thought 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  I.  referred  to  the  arrest  of  the  quintuple  trea- 
ty, as  an  analogous  case*  by  the  interposition  of  tho 
house  of  representatives;  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  France,  and  the  effectual 
prevention  of  ratification  of  that  treaty  after  it  had 
been  signed  by  the  minister,  and  wanted  nothing  but 
the  ratification  of  the  cro  wn  to  give  it  full  force,  and 
argued  that,  much  more  in  to  is  country,  this  house 
had  the  perfect  right,  nay,  it  was  their  imperative 
duty,  to  act  upon  all  such  occasions.  And  he  re- 
minded ail  those  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Winlhrop)  had  told  them  the  other  day,  of  Texas 
“stealing”  into  the  Union,  that  this  was  the  time  lor 
them,  to  take  their  stand,  and  to  say,  as  Mr.  1.  was 
ready  to  say,  that  this  question  of  territory  Was  not 
merely  an  executive  question,  not  to  be  settled  by 
the  treaty  making  power  in  secret,  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  kno-wn  to  the  public,  and  to  have  the  impuiso 
of.  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  was  due  to  candor  to  say  that  the  late  se- 
cretary of  state — a very  estimable  gentleman,  who 
had  lately  lost  his  life — in  reply  to  an  official  letter 
addressed  tb  him  by  Mr.  I.,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. on  foreign  affairs,  had  returned  an  oflieial  let- 
ter pointedly  objecting  to  this  house  interfering  at  ail 
with  tiie  question. 

Mr.  Adams  requested  the  gentleman  to  read  tho 
letter. 

The  letter,  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  interests  for  tile  hou<e  to 
interfere  with  this  question,  was  read  by  the  clerk,  at 
the  request  of  M e.  Ingersoll. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  resuming,  also  argued  the  proprie- 
ty of  deliberate,  judicious,  pacific,  and  firm  action 
upon  this  subject  by  the  house,  as  a matter  of  poli- 
cy; arguing  that  it  could  be  of  no  injury  in  any  way, 
but  would  rather  tend  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
executive. 
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He  would  not  speak,  he  said,  upon  what  had  been 
done  upon  this  subject  for  the  last  two  years;  he  did 
not  wish  to  say  a word  to  wound  the  feeling  of  any. 
But  they  knew  that  a treaty  had  been  accomplished 
under  the  circumstances  which  lie  had  mentioned, 
respecting  the  repudiation  by  Great  Britain  of  all 
the  principles  of  probity  by  which  she  was  bound, 
against  what  appeared  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  Maine — when  the  two  parties  in  that 
state  had  been  absolutely  emulating  each  other  in 
their  oppositon  to  it,  that  the  treaty  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  United  States  dismembered. — 
He  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a matter  of  reproach  but 
more  as  a matter  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  full  of 
admonition. 

But  Mr.  I.  proceeded  to  argue  that  there  could  be 
nothing  in  the  expression  of  their  opinion  by  the 
house  of  representatives  upon  the  propriety  of  giving 
this  notice,  justly  offensive  to  Great  Britain,  or  to 
her  ambassador  who  had  lately  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, and  of  whom,  from  a slight  personal  acquaint- 
ance, he  spoke  in  terms  of  commendation;  nothing 
that  would  injure  the  negotiations,  and  nothing,  as 
was  apprehended  by  gentlemen,  that  would  call  into 
being  or  stimulate  a disposition  for  war  upon  the 
part  of  either  county.  And  that  was  the  grand  error 
of  the  argument,  in  his  opinion,  in  regard  to  the 
Washington  treaty.  There,  to  be  sure,  had  been 
nearer  danger  of  war,  hut  it  was  not  a question  of 
war;  and  had  the  ambassador  gone  home  re  infecla, 
there  might  have  been  a coolness,  a gr.owling  upon 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  two  such  nations  were 
not  to  rush  into  a war  for  sucli  a cause.  He  denied, 
he  disowned  altogether  the  question  of  war.  Mr.  I. 
alluded  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain;  to  the  much  greater 
liability  to  conflict  between  them  than  between  na- 
tions separated  by  distance  or  by  other  circumstances; 
and  to  the  fact  that,  for  some  reason  or  other— God 
Almighty  knew  what  it  was,  to  him  it  was  often  in- 
conceivable— the  British  press,  representing  a large 
portion  of  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  those 
classes  of  the  British  community  who,  one  would 
think,  would  be  actuated  by  feeling  of  amity  and 
forbearance  to  this  country,  teemed  with  vitupera- 
tion towards  us.  For  his  part,  Mr.  I.  thought  it  had 
a good  effect;  it  counteracted  the  idolatrous  disposi- 
tion which  existed  in  some  parts  of  this  country  to- 
wards Great  Britain.  It  was  good  for  us;  for  we 
should  look,  as  ho  always  looked  to  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiment  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  in  peace  friends,  in  war  enemies; 
in  other  words,  just  as  we  looked  upon  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  He  denied,  therefore,  that  this 
was  a question  of  immediate  or  dangerous  war. 

Mr.  I.  replied  to  the  objection  to  this  notice  on  the 
ground  that  we  had  now  more  land  than  we  wanted, 
and  said  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  make  that  ob- 
jection. It  should  have  been  made,  if  at  all,  when 
Columbus  or  Cabot  came  to  our  shores.  He  had  no 
other  feeling  upon  this  question  but  a deep  hot  na- 
tional feeling.  He  had  been  in  another  place,  (he 
would  not  mention  where,)  and  he  declared  he  had 
almost  thought  he  was  in  a church.  He  had  heard 
a discourse  upon  this  Oregon  question,  upon  the  beau- 
ty of  charity,  upon  the  charms  of  peace,  upon  the 
virtues  of  learning,  &c.  This  was  all  true;  it  was 
like  the  doctrine  that  all  men  were  born  free  and 
equal;  it  was  quite  an  abstraction,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  All  these  things  were  desirable,  and  let  us  get  as 
much  of  them  as  we  could,  but  let  us  remember  that 
other  things  might  come;  and  when  he  heard  a war 
spirit  denounced,  as  it  was  denounced,  he  confessed 
he  regretted  it.  With  us,  as  with  every  free  country, 
Mr.  1.  proceeded  to  say,  the  defence  to  be  relied  on 
in  time  of  war  was  not  an  army  or  a navy,  or  fortifi- 
cations, but  that  manly,  independent,  restless, roving, 
ambitious,  warring  spirit  which  no  wise  man — no 
American  spirit  should  curb  or  crib,  cabin  or  con- 
demn. Mr.  I spoke  of  the  operations  of  this  spirit  of 
conflict  and  of  enterprise  as  manifested  in  the  past 
history  of  our  country,  and  eulogized  it  as  the  cause 
of  all  our  greatness,  and  as  that  which  alone  would 
continue  to  make  us  a growing,  a rich,  a flourishing 
people. 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  nation,  with  which  our 
relations  were  so  peculiar,  with  respect  to  the  British 
nation,  he  would  have  our  people  understand— and  he 
trusted  he  said  it  in  no  vaporing  spirit — that  if  it  was 
necessary  we  would  rather  go  to  war;  that  war  after 
all  was  not  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Mr.  I.  alluded 
to  the  capture  by  Lord  George  Paulet  of  the  princi- 
pal town  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  had  been 
disavowed  by  the  British  government,  and  said  if  it 
had  been  sanctioned  by  that  government,  he  would 
instantly  have  seized  on  Oregon;  taken  it  at  once  by 
a military  force,  and  given  England  to  understand 
that  that  was  the  retaliation  for  her  taking  the  half- 
way house  between  Oregon  and  Asia.  Let  hiip  sup- 
pose another  case,  (and  he  spoke  now  cm  h'is  own  in- 


dividual responsibility,  and  not' as  connected  with  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs.)  He  had  been  told — he 
knew  not  how  true  it  was;  he  had  heard  it  said  on 
persuasive  information — that,  upon  the  late  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  before  the  downfall  of  Espartero,  such 
had  been  the  apprehension  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
of  Cuba  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  the 
surrender  of  that  island  to  the  Queen’s  representa- 
tives, that  our  government  had  been  called  upon  for 
military  maritime  protection.  Now,  he  said,  in  an 
instant  he  would  go  to  war  rather  than  submit  that 
Cuba  should  bo  taken  by  Great  Britain. 

A word  with  reference  to  Texas.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject he  professed  no  more  knowledge  than  any  body 
else.  It  was  a matter  in  the  atmosphere  here;  the 
newspapers  were  full  of  it;  it  was  very  probable  there 
might  be  some  action  upon  the  subject.  He  had  his 
opinions,  it  was  not  necessary  to  express  them  further 
than  this:  it  was  an  American  question,  a family 
question,  belonging  to  our  continent.  He  would  not 
have  England  in  the  question,  and  he  would  give  her 
to  understand,  if  she  interfered  in  the  question  at  all, 
it  would  he  at  the  expense  of  a war.  He  would  treat 
Mexico  with  every  species  of  forbearance;  he  would 
bear  every  thing  from  Mexico,  but  from  England  no- 
thing. He  believed  that  this  was  the  vvay  to  peace, 
and  not  the  way  to  war. 

Mr.  I.  spoke  of  the  document  which  had  recently 
been  laid  upon  their  tables,  containing  the  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Everett,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  English  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, that  had  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
English  authorities  having  prevented  by  force  the 
extension  of  the  settlement  of  Liberia — which  was 
an  individual  affair,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
government,  as  he  should  think  it  ought  to  have  no 
connexion — because,  as  they  said,  it  interfered  with 
their  trade.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  what  ex- 
treme liability  there  was  of  conflict  with  that  nation 
and  how  necessary  it  was  at  all  times  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  that  confltct.  He  would  say,  a war  of  ag- 
gression, never;  a peace  of  submission,  never. 

He  also  referred  to  our  continental  position,  being 
environed,  as  we  pretty  nearly  were,  by  the  power 
of  that  great  empire,  the  lap  of  whose  drums,  it  had 
been  said,  was  to  be  heard  from  sentinel  to  sentinel 
all  over  the  world,  and  was  particularly  to  be  heard 
in  our  neighborhood  and  rung  in  our  ears;  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  lesson  would  never  be  in- 
culcated upon  the  people  of  this  country  that  there 
was  to  be  any  fear  of  that  nation. 

In  the  last  place,  Mr.  I.  said  he  was  about  to  make 
a party  appeal,  which  he  very  seldom  did.  There 
was  a presidential  election  at  hand;  and  one  of  trie 
candidates  for  the  presidency  was  a very  distinguish- 
ed and  illustrious  citizen  of  the  west,  of  whom  he 
had  never  spoken,  and  he  had  not  felt  otherwise,  but 
with  much  respect,  who  was  supposed  to  represent  a 
very  large  party  in  this  country.  He  disclaimed  all 
mere  party  appeals  for  the  purpose  of  presidential 
results,  but  he  wished  to  know  where  we  stood  upon 
this  Oregon  question  as  respected  Great  Britain — 
whether  we  ware  to  present  to  a foreign  country  an 
undivided  front.  He  wished  to  know  where  the 
fri«/nus  of  Mr.  Clay  were  upon  this  question. 

[A  voice:  “What  are  Mr.  Van  Bureri’s  opinions?’’] 

Mr.  Ingcrsoll.  As  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  I do  not  know. 
[Laughter.]  He  knew  vvliat  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple were;  and  it  had  always  been  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
habit  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  the  people — [renew- 
ed laughter] — and  he  took  it  for  granted,  at  all  events 
he  thought  lie  might  venture,  individuated  as  he  was, 
to  answer  for  the  democratic  party  upon  tnis  subject. 
In  his  own  immediate  neighborhood  the  Oregon 
question  excited  great  interest,  and  was  one  on  which, 
as  far  as  public  indications  were  to  be  relied  on. 
there  was  a very  great  preponderance  of  opinion. — 
But  he  had  seen  with  surprise  from  the  newspapers, 
and  from  occasional  listening  to  the  debates  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  building,  that  there  was  some  re- 
luctanne,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  wished  to  know. 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Adams  had  brought  us  into  this 
difficulty.  He  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a matter  of  re- 
proach. It  was  no  reproach;  any  person  might,  and 
no  doubt  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Wmlhrop,  next  addressed  the  committee  in  op- 
position to  a departure  from  the  convention  of  idid 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  W.  alluded  to  the 
far  greater  interests  and  participation  which  his  sLale 
had  in  the  discovery,  settlement,  and  present  rela- 
tions of  the  Oregon  territory  than  could  be  entertain- 
ed by  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  Mr.  W.  also 
vindicated  the  Ashburton  treaty  of  Washington  from 
the  remarks  of  opposite  speakers.  Alter  Mr.  W.  had 
concluded; 

Mr.  Sclienck,  of  Ohio,  arose  and  disavowed,  as  a 
wesiern  member,  that  grasping  spirit  of  war  and  ag- 
grandizement that  had  been  charged  or  insinuated 
against  that  portion  of  the  union.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  restrict  bis  attention  to  the  floor  of  con- 


gress in  order  to  make  the  discovery  that  such  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  west.  This  was  not  peculiarly 
a western  question.  The  intercourse  of  the  eastern 
and  Atlantic  portions  of  the  union  with  Oregon  was 
nearer,  more  constant,  and  less  difficult,  than  that  of 
the  west  with  that  country.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  extravagant  tone  of  feeling  at  the  west  on 
the  topic.  They  stood  just  exactly  where  the  restof 
the  union  stood. 

Mr.  White  expressed  his  regret  at  the  disposition 
of  certain  gentlemen  to  make  this  question  a fund  for 
party  capital  and  vindicated  Mr.  Clay  from  the 
aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon  his  course  by  his 
opponents. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  19.  Rhode  Island  memorial. — 
Mr.  MacClcrnand,  arose  and  occupied  the  floor  in  a 
somewhat  partizan  speech  and  in  defence  of  what 
he  considered  ‘a  majority  of  the  people  of  R.  Island’ 
until  the  morning  hour  expired. 

Army  districts  Mr.  Haralson  on  behalf  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  to  whom  had  been  refer- 
red the  bill  to  divide  the  United  Stales  into  two  mili- 
tary districts,  asked  to  he  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject,  they  being  unable 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  thereon. 

The  committee  was  accordingly  discharged,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Franking.  A resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Petlit, 
inquiring  into  the  fate  of  a large  number  of  papers 
franked  by  him  to  his  constituents  and  never  received 
by  them.  Adopted. 

Texas.  Resolutions  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  in 
favor  of  .annexation,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mett, and  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs. 

After  sorpe  short  progress  with  the  fortification 
appropriation  bill,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  20.  The  Ohio  Courts.  Tho 
bill  which  passed  yesterday,  was  reconsidered  this 
morning,  an  amendment  was  proposed,  to  postpone 
the  opperation  until  August  next — which  was  adop- 
ted and  the  bill  was  again  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
Mr.  Duncan  took  the  floor  against  the  bill  and  a 
warm  scene  ensued.  The  previous  question  was 
called  however,  and  the  bill  again  passed,  ayes  92, 
nays  62.  Mr.  Duncan  again  contended  for  a re-con- 
sideration,  which  he  insisted  was  in  order  as  the  bill 
had  been  amended.  A long  debate  on  the  point  of 
order  of  course  ensued,  and  the  speaker  was  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  ex-speaker,  Mr.  While,  who 
complained  of  the  speaker  not  recognizing  him  when 
-he  arose  to  a privileged  question.  The  speaker  cal- 
led Mr.  White  to  order—  he  maintained  that  he  had 
a right  to  he  recognized — the  speaker  directed  him 
to  take  his  seat.  He  doneso,  but  immediately  rising, 
again  addressed  the  chair;  explanations  ensued — and 
the  affair  subsided. 

Mr.  Johnson  how  moved  to  lay  that  part  of  the  or- 
der on  the  table — rejected,  ayes  80*  nays  89 — yeas 
and  nays  on  the  point  were  then  called,  and  the  vote 
stood  TO  for  and  71  against  sustaining  the  chair.  Mr. 
Rheil  came  in  at  the  moment  and  balanced  the  scale. 
A whig  member  arrived  and  again  turned  the  sealo 
against  the  speaker.  A member  from  Ohio  came  in 
and  they  were  again  balanced — another  wSffg  and 
another  affirmative, — the  speaker  announced  “ayes 
73,  nays  73,  the  chair  votes  in  the  affirmative.  Tho 
discussion  of  the  chair  stands  as  the  judgment  of  the 
house’’—  (a  hearty  laugh.) 

The  Rhode  Island  war  resolution,  was  then  taken 
up  and  Mr.  Statson  of  New  York,  appropriated  his 
allotted  hour,  vindicating  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  vote  in 
the  New  York  convention  on  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Mr.  Simmons  of  Connecticut  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Adams  was  anxious  to  speak  to  the  question. — 
The  subject  was  then  laid  over. 

The  Fortification  Bill  was  taken  up,  further  discus- 
sed and  laid  aside. 

The  2d  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  bill  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  act  of  1842,  as  dismounted  the  regiment 
was  next  taken  up. 

Mr.  Adams  objected  to  the  idea  of  repealing  a law 
which  had  been  fully  executed.  This  language,  by 
no  means  adapted  to  the  case,  was  no  doubt  employ- 
ed for  special  reasons.  A proposition  to  remount  the 
dragoons,  would  have  been  in  due  form,  and  the 
house  and  the  country  would  in  that  form  have  fair- 
ly understood  the  question.  He  proceeded  to  inti- 
mate that  the  tremendous  expense  of  re-mounting, 
was  the  difficulty.  By  merely  using  the  word  repeat , 
tha  exhibit  of  that  amount  was  to  be  avoided.  He 
was  opposed  to  remounting  the  regiment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  the  committee  rose,  and 
reported  progress. 

The  committee  reported  the  fortification  bill.  Mr. 
Writer  called  lor  the  previous  question  thereon 
which  being  sustained,  that  bill  was  finally  passed. 

The  House  adjourned. 
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Business  Review.  Revenue  under  a Protective 
Tariff.  Up  to  'the  16th  'inst.-tlie  receipts  at  tjre  New 
Yofk  custom  house, since  the  .1st'  January,  exceed  five 
millions  of  dollars.  Lost  year  to  same  time  it  was  below 
one  and-  a quarter  million.  The  receipts  of  the  current 
quarter  at  all  the  ports,  will  be  nearly  ten  millions.  It 
is  vt  r-’y  desirable  to  get  jid  of  the  national  debt,  and  this 
scqms  to,  be  about  as  straight  a course  to  that  point,  as 
levying  .direct  taxes  or  opening  our  ports  to  “free  trade 
and  no  duties.” 

Arrivals,  Imtorts  .and  Duties.  The  foreign  arrivals 
at  Boston  from  1st  of  January  to  March  .9th,  were  in 
■ id-iy  ' -v  . 

1844  . ..  lob 

The  proportion 'between  the  duties  paid  and.  the  value 
of  the  go  ids  imported  in  February,  there  and  in  N.  York, 

was  as  follows,  vizi  "...  ~ 

At  New  York,  duties— 31'  per  cent,  on  whole  value. 

3f  per  cent,  oil  dutiable  goods. 

At  Boston,  27  per  cent,  on  whale  Value. 

31  per  cerd.  on  dutiable  goods. 

The  imports  in  the  month  of  February  were, 

At  NeVv  York,  dutiable'  '6,023.76$ 


free 
specie 


Duty  2.169,1 10. 

At'  Boston,  dutiable 
free 
■specie 


543,326 
55,417 

$6,6.27,511. 

2.473.942 

365,731 

4,811 

@2,473,942 


Duty  667,665. 

The  Hudson  is-still  frozen  below  Albany. 

. Opening  or  THE  New  York  canals.  TKereanal com- 
missioners have  fixed  upon  the  ISth  day  of  April  for  the 
commencement  of  canal  navigation.  We  .subjoin.  the 
(fates  of  the-open'rhg  of  the  canals  from  each  year  since 
1630. 

[830-  Apfil  ‘20  I 1835  April  15  1840.  April  20 

1831  “ 16  | 1836  “ .25  1S41  “ 26 

1.832  “ 26  1837  “ 20  1842  “ 20 

1833  “ 19  183$  “ 12  1843  Mav  1 

1*34  “ 17  1839  “ 20  1844  April  18 

The  earliest  'dose  of  navigation  was  in  1842,  on  the 
23d  of  November.  The  latest  in  the  year  1832,  oil  the 
2'lst  of  December-  The  '-earliest" commencement  of  navi- 
gation was  in  1828,  on  the  27ih  of  Marche  Ihelatestin 
1829,  on  tlre-2d  of  May. 

The  Ohio  is  in  capita!  boating  ord.er — 24  feet  water  at 
Wheeling  on  the  9th  inst. 

The  Phffinix,  Bank,  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  failed  last 
week.  ■ 

Cotton.  At  Havre,  Feb.  9,  demand  active,  prices 
firm,  slightly  iihproved.  Sales,  Georgia,  81 ; Florida  75. 

Cotton  gcoBsto  China.  It  is  stated  that  “one  house 
in  Boston  has  shipped  700,000  pieces  of  cotton- goods  to 
China,  within  the  last  year;  and  the  whole  - amount  Sent 
thither  from  thisOdountry  during  the  same  peViod  v^as 
two  and  a half  million  pieces;’’ 

Flour,  The  Inspections  in  Baltimore  last  week  com- 
prised 7,386  bis.  and  133  half  bis. 

Money  .Market.  Bickoell’s  'Phtfadiiplmr .Reporter  of 
Tuesday  says:— Mot  ey  is -abundant  as  eytrln  Phtladcl 
pbta.  Guod  paper  is  readily  discounted  at  from  lour  to 
five -per  cent.  Our  hanks,  it  is-said,  are  making  money, 
roasmucK  as- they  all  have  large  deposites,  and  are  thus- 
enabled  to  loan,  not  only  on  their  capital,  but  in  some 
eases  on  deposites,  even  to  a larger  .amount  .than  their 
capital.  -Wc  may,  therefore,  look  for  very  fair  dividends 
at  the  next-semi-annual  period. 

Stocks.  The  idea  of  a proposition  to  annex  Texas,, 
occasioned  quite-  asensatiori  in'  W all  street,  and  stocks 
went  down.  Goverrinient-fVs  which  were  at  115nl1§  on: 
Saturday,  foil  to  U2SL;  Ohio  fell  3 per  cent.;  Kentucky  2. 
At  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  .Vs;  sell  at  65;  Marylanri- 
6’s  have  recovered  somewhat,  and  are  now  quoted  at  TIL 
at  Baltimore. 

Colonists  -for  Monrovia,  Africa.  We-  learn 
front  the  New  Orleans’ Courier  that  the  brig  Lime  Rock, 
Captain  Auld,  has  sailed  for  Monrovia,  with-  from  ninety, 
to  one  hundred  liberated  slaves  from  the  stale  el  Missts- 
B;ppi. 

Cleveland,  Oh'.,  has  now  a population  of  9,504. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  N.  York,  153,  of  which 
40  were  under  one  year  of  age,  43  were  natives  of  other 
countries  7 were  colored,  and  43  died  of  consumption. 
At  Philadelphia,  118,  of  which  25  were  under  one  year, 
9 were  colored  persons,  and  25  died  of  consumption.  - At 
Baltimore, 72,  of  which  21  wereunder  one  year,  9 were 
free  colored,  2 slaves,  10  died  of  ' consumption,  and  17 
of  scarlet  lever. 

Delicate  deception-  The  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette, 
after  describing  the  singular  custom  prevailing  at  '1  unis, 
oi  fattmTne  yo'unk  women  who  are  about  to  be  married, 
«.,y«  that  "the  fat  of  the  Tunisian  bride  is  fat;  but  those 
who  ■■bustle  up  their  daughters  for  the  market,  seem  to  he 
guilty  of  a deception  as  great  as  the  butcher  who  thews- 
up  his  veal!” 


Discoveries.  The  Natchez  Free  Trader,  announces 
the  discovery  of  a process  by  which  the  whole  crop  of 
a sugar  planter  may  be  converted  into  white  sugar,  with- 
out having  to  resort  to  the  clarifying  process.  This  wants 
confirmation. 

Drummond  Light.  The  rotundo  of  the  capital  was 
illuminated  by  an  exhibition  of  this  light  oa  Friday  night 
.last.  ’ ■ 

Egg  hatching,  .(by  machinery,- is  exhibited  in  N.  Y-’ 
and  the- he  ns  are -in  affair  way  to  loose  their  occupation- 

Election.  At  the  special  election  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, congressional  district,  held  on  the  15th,  to  fill 
the  vacancy-occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins, now  a member  of  the  cabinet,  -Cornelius  Dar- 
ragh,  (whig)  was  elected  by  a large  majority. 

The  Philadelphia  city  election  results  as  usnal  in  favor 
of  the.  whigs;  who  carried  every  ward  but.  one.  The 
county  as  usual,  goes  in  favor  of  their  opponents. 

IF.  J.Goggin  is  the  whig  candidate  for  representative 
in  the  district  lately  -represented  by  Gov.  Gilmer,. whose 
election  it  will  be  recollected,  Mr.  Goggin  contested  fae- 
' . 

Elections  for  the- county  and  ciiv  officers  are  going  on 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Tlis  wings  are.evidently  more 
active,  and  .successful  than  at.  die  two  preceding  elec- 
tions. 

Glass.  The  Boston  papers  mention  v.ery  complacent- 
ly, that  the  panes  of  glass.in  Mr.  Pettes’  store,  (a  fash- 
ionable'dry  goods  establishment  of, that  city)  cost  @359 
each.  ' But  things  are.  now  done  on  quite  as-grand  a 
scale  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  window  of  our  friends  Ha- 
ze n&'  Collins,  jewellers,  on  Main  street,  can  be  seen  a 
.pane  of  glass  6 feet  by  8,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Which 
cost  @333.  T-hyjr .store  is  1 6 feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and 
three  partes  of  glass,  of-  different  sizes,  fill  the  front. 

, [Cincinnati  Atlas. 

Liverpool  Statistics.  -The  following  statement  as 
to  the  spiritual-ignorance  now-existing  in  Liverpool,  (En- 
gland;) was  lately  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  town  mis- 
sion there.  “There  are  65.000  adults  who  never  enter  a 
place  of  worship,- except.at  a marriage  or  a funeral — 12,- 
0U0  adults  cannot  read;  14.090- families  have  not  a solita- 
ry fragment  of  die  word  of  God,  and  25,000  children  go 
to  no  schools  whatever.” 

Louisiana.  The  house  of  representatives  of  Louisia- 
na iiave  decided- by  a vote  of  Solo  9,  to  impeach  judge 
Elliott  tor  the  fraudulent  and  corrupt  txereise  ot  the  pow- 
ers of  his  office.  The  main  charge  was  the  fraudulent 
and  illegal  naturalization  of  many  hundred  foreigners, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  voters. 

At  the  late  election  for  a state  senator,  in  N. -Orleans, 
the  papers-for  naturalization  wme-recognizT  as  valid 
at  all  the  polls  bht  one,  and  on  the  judgesrtr'lhat  pell  re- 
fusing to  recognize  them,  the  ballot,  box  was  Seized  and 
destroyed.  'The  senator  returned  as  elected,  has,  not- 
withstanding, been  admitled  to  take  his  sea*. 

Constitutional  .convention.  A bill  -has  passed  both 
branches  of  ihe-legislature,  eallmga  convention  to  amend 
the’ constitution  of  the  stale,  to  assemble  at  Baton  Rouge, 
in  August  next. 

-MiElerites.  One  hundred  converts  were  baptised  in 
the  Delaware,  a few  days  ago,  at  Camden,  opposite,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Without  presuming  to  name  any  particular  “day  or 
hour,’’  the  general  a|tprehension  of  the  Milleri  es  has  been, 
that  this  wasliktlij  to  be.  the  hist  day,— the  23d  of  Marcii- 
Up  to  the  hour  of  our  piper -going  to  press,  everything 
looks  as  quiet  as  it  did  the' day  bef  re  Noah  entered  into 
his  ark.  Nora.  prospect  of  cyen  such  a tremendous 
thunderstorm  as  Nimrod  Hughes  had  on  the  day  before 
his  appointed  time  for  the  end  of  the  world.  Father 
Miller  is,  "we  believe,  at  present  in  this  city,  preaching  to 
crowded. a udiencas. 

Missouri.  Lead  mines.  Several  discoveries  of  lead 
mineral,  ot  a very  rich  quality,  have  been  recently  made  . 
near  Versailles,  in  Morgan  eon  my.  Missouri.  The  indi- 
cations of  minerals  in  that  and  the  adjacent  county,  are 
So  numerous,  that  there  is  reason,  to  believe  that  it  is  one 
of  fhe  richest  and  most  extensive . lead  regions  in  the 
world.  Much  fine  lead  land  is  still  subject  to  entry  iii 
that  qunr.t’er.  . - 

-Mormons.  Seventy-five  proselytes  have  recently  been 
made  to  die  faith,  about  Pleasant  Springs,.  Mississippi,— . 
twenty  of  which  uTre  from  the  Methodists’,.and  tvven.ty- 
sixfrom  the  Baptists.  They  are  now  propagating  their 
doctrines  also  at  Brooklyn,  near  the  Alabama  line. 

Naval.  The  Princeton,  U,  S,  steamer,  has  arrived  at ' 
-the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  from  Washington,  and  some 
of  the  pa'prrs.slate  that  she  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  Franklin  Institute,'  which  Will  be  charged  with 
tile  duty- of  investigating  the  cause  of  the  late  disaster. 

A committee  of  the  American  Institute,  examined  the 
Princeton  before  she  left  New  York  harbor  for  the  Po- 
tomac,-and  reported  that  she  was  “every  way  worthy  the 
highest  honors  of  the  institute.  She  is  a sublime  con-, 
ception,  most  successfully  realized;  an  effort  of  genius 
skilfully  executed;  a grand  urn^tre combination,  honora- 
ble to  the  country  n9  credible  to' ail  engaged  upon  tier. — 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  mechanics' 'surpasses  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  Captain  Ericsson,  unless  it  be  the  moral 
daringml  Capir.m  S'ockbm  in  the  adoption  o!  so  many 
novelties  at  one  lime.” 


The  Somers,  U.  S.  brig,  Lieut.  Brent,  left  Pensacol® 
on  the  9:h  for  Vera  Cruz,  with  P.  A.  Southall,  bearer 
of  despatches  for  our  minister  at  Mexico. 

The  Uniled.States,  frigate,  captain  Armstrong,  bearing 
the  broad-  pendant  of  commodore  Ap.  C.  Jones,  anchor- 
ed at  Batavia  Bay,  Society  'Islands,  on  the  23d  October, 
from"  the  Sandwich  Islands,  via  the  Marquesas  Islands, 
and  was  to  sail  for  Valparaiso  and  Callao  in  a few  days. 

The  Cumberland , U.  S.  frigate.  A lei  or  dated  Ma- 
h.on,  11-th  January,  gives  an  intur^su.ig  account  of  the 
formation  of  a temperance  society  uii  board,  boatswain 
O’Neal,  president,  and  sailmaker  Childs,  vice  president, 
stewart  Maginnis,  secretary— 130  of' the  crew  had  signed 
the  pledge.  Only  60  of  the  whole  crew  of  500,  flow 
draw  their  grog  rations.  Lieut.  A.  H.  Foot,  is  an  inde- 
fatigable friend  of  the  temperance  cause. 

Commodore  Perry’s  otheial  account  of  the  affair  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  is  published,  and  wiU  be  inserted  in 
our  next.  •'  - . ' - ' 

The  Alert,  iron  steamer,  has  been  making  an  experi- 
mental excursion  off  Buffalo,  preparifory  to  being  deli- 
vered to  die  government.  The  ice  prevented  much  of  a 
trip,  but  she  is  said  to  have  realized  twelve  miles  to  the 
hour,  in  handsome  style. 

New  York.  A law  has  passed,  directing  criminals 
in  future  to  be  employed  in  quarrying  stone  and  marble, 
instead  of  the  manufactures  that  they  have  heretofore 
bqen  engaged  at.  Great  rejoicing  Iras -taken  place  at  the 
passage  ol  the  law. 

New  Jersey.  The  legislature  have  closed  their  ses- 
sion. A law  passed  before  adjourning,  altering  a num- 
ber of  the  county  lines,  which  the  opponents  of  the  change 
afeged  was  designed  to  insure  party  preponderance  to 
the  party  now  in  power  in  that  state. 

Constitutional  Convention.  Delegates  were  elected  from 
the  several  counties  of  the  state  on  the  1 1th  inst.  to  con- 
stitute' the  convention  to  revise  the  state  constitution.— 
The  compromise  between  the  political  parties  was  car- 
ried out,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Monmouth 
County,  which  refused  to  elect  any; whigs,  and  conse- 
quently the  opposite  party  will  have  a majority  of  two  ill 
convention.  The  election  occasioned  but  little  excite- 
ment in  (lie  state.  . - 

Pennsylvania.  The  Slate  Improvements.  The  bill 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  main  linPJof  the  state  works, 
has  passed  the  senate,  fixing  the  price  at  not  less  than 
tweiity  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  be  sold  by  auction  — 
The  price  of  the  Delaware  division  af  two  and  a half 
millions. 

Rhode  Island.  The  Providence  Transcript  says  that 
Martin  Luther,  one  of  the  followers  of  Dorr,  lias  been 
found-  guilty  of  officiating  at  an  illegal  town  meeting,  and 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  six  months  imprisonment  and 
@500  fine.  It  is  added  that  he  will  -be  recommended  to 
the  legislature.by  the  court  for  pardon. 

-Sickness  in  North  Carolina.  The  Raleigh  Register 
say'-,:  We  learn  that  a most  fearful  epidemic  is  raging  in 
the- county  of  Rockingham,  at  the  present  time.  Allae- 
Counts.conei.ir  in  representing  it  as  a fever  of  highly  ma- 
iignaut  character,  accompanied  wiih  congestion,  in  some 
cases,  of  the -brain,  and  in  others  the  lungs,  liver  or  bow- 
els. In  some  families,  it  has  appeared  as  the  congestive 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  epide- 
mic in  the  county,  since' Christmas,  is  estimated  at  from 
250  to  300. 

Slave  Trade.  A letter  from  Havana,  of  the  24th  ult. 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  says:  “A  ship  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  last  week  with  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand negroes,  and  it  is  said  that  @13,000  were  paid 
to  'the  captain  general,  so  as  to  allow  the  landing  of 
them.” 

Steamers.  The  Havre  accounts  confirm  thestate- 
ment  tliat  the  line  of  s, earners  from  thence  to  this  coun- 
try, has  been  given  up — at  least  for  the  present. 

Temperance  items.  Seventy  hogsheads  oT  rum  were 
received  at  Honolulu  Dec.  11th, .by  the  brig  Heber  from 
Massuclmseus--wliieli  bad  visi'ed  -Bahia,  Mozambique, 
Madagascar,  Sydney,  New  Zealand,  and  .Tahiti,  with- 
out being  able  to  find  a market!  It  was  put  up  at  aue- 
rjoil  at  Honolulu,  and  ohly  live  casks  sold— aud  on  the 
10th  of  December  the  Heberlef;  for  Valparaiso,  via  Tahiti, 
wi  ll  sixty-live  casks  still  on  board.  It  is  to  be  hopeit  die 
rest  of  the  adventure  will  be  brought  balk  to  the  shippers 
as  a caution. 

Texas.  A letter  dated  Houston,  Texas,  February  24, 
say?  Go.  oral  Henderson,  was  then  on  his  uay  to' .Wash- 
ington, as  minister  extraordinary,  to  arrange  matters 
with  he  United  States  government  for  an  annexation  of 
Texas. 

Captain  Todd;  bearer  oi"  dispatches  from  Texas,  lias 
arrived  at  Washington,  with  Galveston  dates  to  the  24m 
ult.  Congress  had' adjounjed.  The  senate,  by  a vote  of 
8 to  4,  and  the  house  by  a vote  of  20  to  19,  passed  reso- 
lutions approbatory  of  President  Houston.  Commodore 
-Moore  is  to  be  fried  by  a court  martial  of  militia  officets. 
Captain  Hays  has  marched  with  a company  of  mounted 
rangers  to  Bexar,  to  disperse  marauders.  President 
Houston  has  ordered  the  treasury  doors  to  be  closed  for 
sixty  days,  during  which  period  exchequer  bilis  are  to  be 
issued. 

The  small  pox  prevails  at  Austin.  The  correspon- 
dence between  Captain  Elliott, -British  charge  d’afibirs, 
and  Anson  Janes,  secretaty  of  state,  relative  to  the  Em- 
presariS  claims,  is  published  in  the  Houston  Democrat. — 
Mr-  Juries  has  shown  the  want  of  validity  in  those 
claims. 
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The  Caledonia,  steamer  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
22d  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  5th  inst.  after  a rough 
passage  via  Halifax,  with  41  passengers. 

The  packet  ship  Sheridan  arrived  on  the  17th,  the 
Cambridge  the  25th,  and  the  George  Washington  the 
28th  ult,  the  United  States  on  the  2d  March,  and 
the  England  on  the  3d;  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans  ar- 
rived at  Havre  25th  ult.  after  a passage  of  15  days. — 
The  Hibernia  steamer,  relieved  great  anxiety  by  her 
arrival  on  thh  18th  ult  having  been  detained  by  the 
ice  in  the  Boston  harbor  beyond  her  due  day,  fears 
became  intense — and  their  acknowledgment  to  the 
spirited  Bostonians  for  cutting  her  out  are  iH  accor- 
dance. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Income  and  expenses,  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1844. 

L.  S D 

Receipts,  from  indirect  taxes  51,069,978  7 

from  China  1,315,209  1 6 

from  other  sources  197,630  1 8 


52,582,819  10  2 

Expenses  charges  on  national  debt  28  581,079 
army  5,997,701 

navy  6 606,056 

ordnance  1,910,701 


43,095,234 

The  other  charges  are  not  stated. 

Amount  of  balance  in  exchequer  5lh  Jan- 
uary 1843,  1,390,059 

Do  (thanks  to  the  income  tax)  5lh  Jan- 
uary 1744  4,771,601 

Parliament.  A debate  on  the  stale  of  Ireland,  which 
lasted  nine  days,  was  terminated  on  the  24th.  The 
chief  topic  in  the  debate  was  the  Irish  church  estab- 
Jisment.  On  the  ministerial  side  speeches  were  de- 
livered by  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Stanley  the  so- 
licitor General,  and  Sir  Robert  Peal.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  Lord  John  Russell,,  Mr  Macauley,  Sir  '1  ho- 
tnas  Wilde,  Mr  Roebuck,  Mr.  Shiel,  and  Mr  O’Con- 
nell’s whose  speech  is  described  as  manly  in  feeling 
and  dignified,  and  one  that  produced  a marked  and 
highly  favorable  impression  for  him.  Upon  the  divi- 
sion of  the  house,  the  course  of  the  ministry  was  sus 
tained  by  a majority  of  99,  in  a house  of  549. 

American  Affairs.  New  troops  are  under  “draft” 
for  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  a reinforce 
ment  will  reach  those  stations  shortly. 

The  English  fleet  on  the  north  American  and  west 
Indian  stations  was  to  receive  immediate  reinforce 
merits.  Additional  strength  was  also  to  be  sent  to 
South  America, 

Oregon.  A Loudon  paper  says.  Mr.  Everett  is  now 
in  correspondence  w ith  Lord  Stanley,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  upon  the  Oregon  territory  question.  The 
American  minister  has  had  several  interviews  with 
his  lordship  at  the  colonial  office. 

The  Liverpool  Times  of  the  4th  inst.  has  the  fol- 
lowing: Her  majesty’s  government  desirous  of  prose 
culing  with  expedition  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
territory  between  the  United  States  and  the  colonial 
possessions  of  her  majesty  in  North  America,  has 
issued  orders  for  the  immediate  employment  of  an 
additional  force  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
too*  belonging  to  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miaow  upoa 


this  important  duty,  under  the  boundary  commissioner, 
Col  Estcourt.  They  will  be  sent  to  the  Oregon 
territory,  to  join  those  already  employed  on  that 
service.” 

A strange  but  not  uncommon  blunder  (remarks  the 
N.  Y.  Commercial)  is  manifest  in  this  paragraph. — 
The  survey  referred  to  is  that  of  the  North.  Eastern 
boundary — betwen  Maine  and  New  Brunswick — un- 
der the  treaty  of  Washington.  There  is  no  commis- 
sion engaged  in  survey  ing  any  where  near  the  Oregon 
territory,  and  the  Liverpool  editor  has  sent  his  de- 
tachment same  thousands  of  miles  out  of  the  way. 

Questions  were  put  to  the  ministers  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  as  to  the  instructions  given  to  their 
cruisers  upon  the  African  coast,  in  relation  to  ascer- 
taining character  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  Ame- 
rican flag.  Their  reply  was  cautious,  and  a request 
that  the  enquiry  should  not  be  urged. 

IRELAND. 

State  Trials.  On  the  25th  day  of  the  trial,  the 
jury  returned  verdicts  of  guilty  against  O’Connell  and 
his  associates.  The  court  deferred  sentence  until 
next  term.  O’Connell  addressed  a note  to  the  Catho- 
lic prelates,  urging  them  to  use  their  influence  in 
preserving  all  quiet,  and  also  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  imploring  them  to  keep  within  the 
law,  continue  agitation  for  repeal  without  intermis- 
sion, and  pledging  himself  that  if  they  vvouid,  an 
Irish  parliament  vvouid  meet  on  College  Green  in 
six,  or  at  farthest  in  twelve  months.  The  people  re- 
mained passive  and  O’Connell  proceeded  to  England 
and  took  his  seut  in  parliament.  There  is  much  dis- 
puting in  the  English  papers,  whether  sentence  will 
be  passed  on  the  meeting  of  the  court.  Many  main- 
tain that  the  moral  influence  of  a verdict  is  a suffi- 
cient triumph  for  the  government,  and  assert  that 
Lord  Wellington  is  in  lavor  of  the  royal  clemency- 
being  extended.  O’Connell  announces  that  he  will 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  tiie  court,  to  the  higher 
triDunal,  and  if  necessary,  from  that  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Arms  and  ammunition  are  sent  to  all  the  garrisons 
in  Ireland,  and  armed  steamers  are  constantly  cruis- 
ing on  the  coast.  The  Orangemen,  who  did,  or 
pretended  to  dissolve  their  institutions  in  1834,  have 
begun  to  organize  again.  A meeting  was  held  at 
Coleraine  on  the  12th,  attended  by  representatives  of 
10,000  Orangemen  in  Antrim  and  Derry. — All  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  who  had  been  members  of 
the  repeal  association  have  withdrawn  from  that  bo- 
dy, in  consequenee  of  the  doctrine  asserted  by  the 
verdict  on  the  state  trial,  tiiat  every  member  of  the 
repeal  association  was  responsible  lor  ull  the  publi- 
cations of  the  newspapers,  whose  proprietors  were 
members  of  that  association.  The  meetings  of  the 
repeal  associations  continued,  at  which  matters  con- 
nected with  the  trials  were  fully  discussed.  The  as- 
sociation have  suppressed  not  only  the  arbitration 
courts,  but  also  trie  distribution  of  repeal  journals, 
arid  they  caution  agitators  to  “confine  themselves  to 
strictly  legal  channels  and  no  other.” 

FRANCE. 

Operations  in  the  Pacific.  The  news  of  Admiral  Du- 
petit  Thouars’  measures  at  Tahiti,  fell  like  a bomb 
m the  midst  of  the  Paris  press  and  chambers.  One 
week  was  entirely  absorbed  by  it.  The  opposition 
had  organized,  and  the  ministry  were  in  immnieut  pe- 
ril. The  subject  was  opened  in  the  chambers  the 
last  day  of  February,  and  with  such  effect,  that  on 
that  evening  the  impression  was  general  that  the  min- 
isters would  be  overwhelmed.  They  rallied  on  the 
1st  inst.  and  Guizot,  by  a most  spirited  appeal  and 
exhibit,  carried  a clear  majority,  233  to  187.  The 
question  as  presented,  partook  of  the  Catholic  uersws 
the  Protestant  operations,  and  was  understood  by  all 
parties  to  involve  not  only  a change  of  ministry,  but 
a war  with  England,  deemed  inevitable,  if  the  as- 
sumption of  French  authority  over  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands were  persisted  in.  The  opposition  hesitated  to 
assume  such  a responsibility,  and  considerable  sec- 
tions went  over,  that  had  been  calculated  on.  The 
ministers  are  considered  as  succumbing. 

MEXICO. 

City  of  Mexico  papers  to  the  17th  of  February  are 
received.  They  contained  accounts  of  the  final  ad- 
justment of  their  late  difficulties  with  England,  and 
the  ratification  of  the  convention  with  Yucatan,  by 
which  peace  is  restored  The  new  compact  wiin 
that  section  Is  hailed  with  approbation.  Hie  Jpuntoo 


was  celebrated  on  the  26th  of  January,  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy. 

In  relation  to  Texas,  the  Diario  of  the  26th  of 
January  says:  “The  negotiations  with  the  Texian 
commissioners,  though  they  have  been  in  some  way 
or  other  interrupted,  can  yet  go  on,  upon  the  footing 
which  the  Supreme  Government  has  marked  out, 
regard  being  had  ail  the  while  to  the  rights,  the 

reputation,  and  the  just  advantage  of  the  nation. 

Thus  far,  hostilities  have  not  been  renewed;  for  these 
will  depend  upon  the  acceptance  er  refusal  of  the 
terms  which  have  been  offered.” 

Among  the  documents  in  their  original  tongue, 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  protest  of  last  November' 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
(published  in  the  original  tongue  in  the  Mexican 
papers, )js  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Instructions 
from  Mr.  Bocanegra,  to  Gen.  Almonte. 

“The  settlers  in  Texas,  admitted  there  by  the  lib- 
eral confidence  only  of  the  Mexican  nation  were 
generously  received  arid  kindly  treated.  Neverthe- 
less, under  one  pretence  or  another,  they  speedily- 
revolted;  but  with  the  motive  and  purpose  only  (as  is 
known  to  alI)of  filching  that  territory  from  [its  right- 
ful possessors.  Towards  Mexico,  they  never  have 
lost  the  character  of  subjects,  nor  they  (citizens  all 
of  the  United  States)  who  gathered  in  to  the  and  of 
the  rebellion,  that  of  mere  adventurers.  Ifat  pres- 
ent there  be  a party  in  Texas  which  strives  to  bring 
about  its  incorporation  with  the  United  States  it 
is  not  from  any  change  in  their  situation,  nor  any 
new  titles  they  have  acquired  to  a separation  from 
the  country  on  which  they  of  right  depend,  but  plain- 
ly from  the  experience  of  their  own  notorious  inca- 
pacity to  form  and  constitute  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment. Sitting  out  with  these  deep  convictions 
Lis  exccllancy  the  Provisional  President  feels  him- 
self bound  to  hinder  an  aggression,  such  as  this  will 
be,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  from  be- 
ing consummated;  and  were  it  indispensable  that  the 
Mexican  naLion  should  seek  even  through  the  disas- 
ters of  war  the  safety  of  its  fights,  it  must  make  that 
last  appeal  to  the  Most  High,  to  Justice,  and  to  its 
own  courage.” 

Manufactures.  In  the  District  or  State  of  Du- 
rango, Mexico,  there  are  thirty-one  cotton  factories. 
They  were  got  up  principally  by  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Philip  Tillingiiast,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  The  factories  are  operated  by  native  A- 
mericans. 

TEXAS. 

Treaty  with  Mexico.  Galveston  papers  to  the  17th 
inst  have  been  received  at  N.  Orleans.— The  Civi- 
lian stales,  that  the  commissioners  to  Mexico  are  dai- 
ly expected  to  return.  “An  Armislic  has,  we  leave  no 
doubt,  been  established."  The  fear  that  a part  of  tho 
territory  claimed  by  Texas  might  be  ceded,  is  pro- 
nounced wholly  groundless. — The  boundary  is  to  be 
adjusted  in  the  final  negotiation  for  peace.  “What- 
ever may  be  the  precise  terms  of  the  arrangement 
entered  into  at  present,  we  have  great  confidence 
that  permanent  peace  will  be  the  result.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  armistice  in  June  we  have  regarded 
the  war  as  at  an  end,  and  every  day  strengthens  the 
conviction.” 

The  same  paper  speaks  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  Texas  as  every  way  encouraging;— business 
brisk— seasons  delightful — crops  promising.  “We 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a more  satisfied  and  hap- 
py people  on  earth  than  those  of  Texas.” 

Annexation-  The  Galveston  News,  says  “We 
believe,  should  the  project  of  annexatiou  not  be  con- 
summated soon,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  play  the  part 
of  some  others,  and  say:  Texas  don’t  want  annexa- 
tion no  how,  and  didn’t  from  the  first.  The  fact  is, 
the  prospects  of  the  country  are  becoming  every  day 
more  flattering.  Within  the  past  four  er  five  days 
no  less  than  as  many  foreign  vessels  have  arrived, 
the  most  of  them  filled  with  emigrants.  A day  or 
two  ago  we  announced  the  arrival  of  a brig  from 
Antwerp  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-9ix  emigrants; 
there  is  now  another  outside  from  Amsterdam  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  and  we  learn  that  others  are 
daily  expected.  The  country  is  certainly  going 
ahead,  and,  could  tha  difficulties  which  have  hither- 
to existed  be  settled  in  eenie  manner,  so  as  to  give  a 
prospect  of  permanent  peace,  no  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained of  the  immediate  prosperity  tod  iMad 
vancoment  of  the  oqaitty.” 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

TECS  SfSW  ©E"  WTikW. 

The  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  reached  Washington 
on  the  24th  and  on  the  25th  assumed  the  duties  of 
office. 

THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Madisonian  stales, 
“as  promptly  accepted  the  appointment,  as  it  was 
tendered” — nine  days  elapsed  between  the  mailing 
of  the  official  appointment,  and  his  reception  of  it. 

The  New  York  Republic,  thus  notices  it. 

“No  event  that  has  taken  place  in  political  life  for 
some  years  past  has  relieved  us  from  a greater  weight 
of  anxiety  and  incertitude  than  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  We  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  his 
singleness  of  purpose  and  firmness  of  character — he 
is  too  high-minded  and  patriotic  to  sacrifice  in  any- 
thing the  honor  or  the  interest  of  his  country — he  is 
too  philanthropic  and  humane  to  allow  the  mere 
suggestions  of  vanity  or  the  ties  of  party  to  plunge 
the  counlry  into  the  horrors  and  embarrassment  of 
war.  His  great  wisdom  and  experience  in  political 
affairs  will  not  only  be  found  useful  on  this,  but  on 
many  other  questions  which  nearly  effect  our  domes- 
tic interests.  We  congratulate  the  government  on 
the  prudence  of  the  choice  it  has  made,  and  the  coun- 
try on  the  evils  it  is  saved  from.” 

The  Washington  Spectator , thus  announces  and  con- 
siders the  nomination: 

“Mr.  Calhoun  Secretary  of  Stale.  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
name  was  sent  in  to-day  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  senate  for  their  confirmation  for  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state.  Of  course  Mr.  Calhoun  has 
not  been  consulted  upon  the  matter — the  distance  of 
his  abode  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  communi 
cation  from  him  to  be  received;  but  doubtless  the  pre- 
sident, relying  on  the  position  in  which  the  country 
is  placed  in  its  foreign  relations,  infers  that  the.  ap 
pointment  will  bo  accepted  by  him. 

“That  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties  with 
foreign  nations,  no  one  can  doubt.  If  Mr.  Calhoun 
believes  that  his  agency  is  necessary  to  adjust  them, 
and  hopes  that  they  can  be  adjusted  by  him,  we  be- 
lieve he  will  accept  the  office — for  such  a time,  at 
least,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  test  his  ability  to 
settle  them.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  supposes 
that  either  they  are  not  of  any  pressing  emergency, 
or  that  his  services  are  not  necessary  for  their  right 
adjustment,  he  will  not  leave  his  retirement.  The 
position  itself  at  his  time  of  life,  with  the  distinguish- 
ed stations  he  has  already  occupied,  can  give  no 
honor;  and  nothing  but  a stern  sense  of  public  duty 
vi  ill  induce  him  to  assume  it.  The  Oregon  question 
we  cannot  believe  to  be  capable  of  any  settlement  by 
treaty;  and  therefore,  neither  honor  nor  usefulness 
will  probably  accompany  any  efforts  for  this  purpose. 
The  feeling  of  the  west,  as  developed  in  congress, 
will  have  the  whole  of  that  territory  or  none;  and  of 
course  there  is  no  room  for  treaty,  which  always  im- 
plies conflicting  rights.  To  satisfy  those  chiefly  in- 
terested— the  west — we  do  not  deem  possible,  unless 
Great  Britain  will  surrender  all  her  pretens.ous;  of 
course,  therefore,  any  treaty  concluded  concerning 
Oregon,  will,  with  the  west,  damn  any  statesman  who 
makes  it.  We  think  our  title  pretty  clear,  that  is, 
according  to  European  notions  of  the  right  of  civi- 
lized nations  to  take  possession  of  mere  barbarous  na- 
tions and  appropriate  them,  men  and  territory,  to 
their  special  benefit.  Admitting  that  because  a na- 
tion is  civilized  and  christianized,  it  has  a right  to  send 
a ship  or  a dozen  men,  and  claim  an  empire  inhabit- 
ed by  weaken  and  more  barbarous  nations,  not  only 
against  these  nations,  but  also  against  all  other  civi- 
lized nations — why,  we  have  a capital  title. 

“We  shall  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  any 
body  else,  can  adjust  this  question  to  our  entire  satis- 
. faction.  But  we  are  a land-bitten  people,  and  we  fear 
we  love  excitement,  perhaps  war,  more  than  peace. 

“■We  had  written  thus  jar,  when  we  were  inform- 
ed that  Mr.  Calhoun’s  nomination,  without  the  usual 
reference  to  a committee,  was  confirmed  instantane- 
ously and  unanimously  by  the  senate  on  its  presenta- 
tion. If  one  man  in  this  Union  is  inadequate  to  save 
the  country  from  any  evil,  we  believe  it  to  be  this  old, 
wise,  long-tried  statesman.  The  country,  we  are  sa 
tisfied,  will  rejoice,  should  lie  accept  the  appoint- 
ment.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  writes  to  the  editor  of  that  repreesel  it  Y ■ of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  friends:  “Never  since  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  retain  me  as  your  correspondent,  have  1 
ever  communicated  with  so  much  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion any  intelligence  as  the  above.  The  whole  matter 
was  so  utterly  unexpected,  that  it  took  us  all  aback 
as  the  sailors  say.  The  question  is,  will  Mr.  Calhoun 
accept ! i answer  unhesitatingly  that  he  ought.  The 
whole  country  with  one  voice  calls  for  his  services 
at  this  particular  juncture.  Whatever  may  be  Mr. 


Calhoun’s  views  with  regard  to  the  immediate  occu- 
pation of  Oregon- — all  know  and  feel  that  the  honor 
of  the  country  is  safe  in  his  hands.  . To  prudence  and 
unyielding  firmness,  he  adds  discretion,  that  great  vir- 
tue in  a statesman.  The  appointment  was  confirmed 
instanler,  all  ordinary  rules  dispensed  with,  the  senate 
without  distinction  of  party,  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a man,  at  such  a time,  would  be  of 
all  others  the  one  to  fill  that  dignified  and  responsi- 
ble station. 

The  Columbia  South  Carolinian,  says  “the  nomina- 
tion has  taken  every  one  by  surprise,  yet  the  press 
seems  as  unanimous  in  favor  of  it,  as  the  senate;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Calhoun  may  decide  to  accept 
it;  for  if  he  does  so,  desirous  as  he  is  of  retirement, 
and  without  any  conceivable  personal  motive  to  de- 
sire the  office,  it  can  only  be  with  a strong,  disinte- 
rested, self-sacrificing  hope  of  being  of  service  to  the 
country,  in  the  settlement  of  the  great  questions  at 
issue.  Elevated  as  is  his  character  and  fame,  the  of- 
fice can  add  nothing  to  either,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  term  is  too  short  to  enable  him  to  effect 
anything  in  it  of  the  government  reform  so  desirable 
to  himself  and  his  political  friends.  The  negotiations 
to  be  opened  with  Great  Britain,  are  beset  with  too 
many  serious  difficulties,  and  involve  too  much  of 
personal  responsibility,  to  render  the  management  of 
them  desirable  to  any  one.  This,  however,  will  not 
deter  Mr.  Calhoun  from  undertaking  them,  if  he  be- 
lieves he  can  be  of  service;  and  if  he  does  undertake 
them,  the  very  act  itself, evidently  free  from  any  sel- 
fish motive,  combined  wth  his  great  experience  and 
wisdom,  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  will  at  once  give  to  the  country  great  hope 
of  success.  May  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  Events, 
in  whom  he  has  ever  trusted,  and  who  has  ever 
strengthened  and  sustained  him  in  doubt  or  difficulty, 
guide  and  direct  him  now,  both  as  to  the  appointment 
itself,  and  its  great  duties,  if  he  accepts  ill” 

lEjrfft  is  ascertained  that  Mr.  Calhoun  accepts  -the 
appointment,  and  will  be  at  Washington  in  a few 
days  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  state.  Some 
accounts  say  that  he  does  so  with  the  express  under- 
standing that,  at  the  termination  of  the  pending  nego- 
tiations alluded  to  above,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
retire. 

A “large  and  enthusiastic”  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Charleston  and  Charleston  Neck,  S.  C.,  was  held 
on  the  25th  inst.,  the  mayor  of  the  city  presiding, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  suitable  measures 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
on  his  arrival  there,  en  route  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Resolutions  highly  approving  ‘that  spirit  of 
self-surrender  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  which  have 
marked  every  portion  of  his  long  and  valuable  pub 
lie  life”  were  adopted,  and  a committee  of  one  hun- 
dred was  appointed  tojmakelhe  proper  arrangements. 
Mr.  Calhoun  reached  Charleston  on  Tuesday  and  was 
greeted  accordingly,  but  he  declined  tendered  civili- 
ties, as  his  duties  hurried  him  on  to'  Washington, 
where  he  arrived  on  Friday. 

A resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Evans,  was  amen- 
ded so  as  to  fix  upon  the  27th  of  May,  as  the  day 
on  which  to  close  the  session,  and  in  that  form  it 
passed  the  senate,  without  a division,  and  is  now  to 
be  acted  on  in  the  House. 

HS&HrZQSaAh  INSTITUTE  COBTSyJSET- 

TI0Up 

Arrangements  have  been  made  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  and  public  notice  given  of  a meeting  of  the 
friends  of  the  National  Institute  , to  commence  at 
tiie  city  of  Washington  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  con- 
tinue at  least  during  that  week.  A procession  will 
be  formed  at  10  A.  M.  on  Monday,  next,  from  the 
Treasury,  to  proceed  to  Church.  Discourse's  will 
be  delivered  daily  at  11  o’clock.  The.President  of  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  preside,  and  Ladies, 
Foreign  Ministers,  Members  of  Congress, Public  of- 
ficers. The  Hon.  R.  Y.  Walker,  is  to  deliver  the 
opening  discourse!  The  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety have  appointed  a large  delegation  to  attend 
one  of  whom  is  the  venerable  Albert  Gallatin. 

coaBBsrdwaBaa'SE. 

The  following  correspondence,  consequent  upon 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  which  it  relates,  belongs  to 
the  history  of  the  measure,  and  is,  therefore  given  to 
the  public  as  a matter  of  general  interest 

[Madisonian. 

Letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
General  Jackson. 

Washington,  Feb.  16,  1S44. 

Dear  Sir:  I take  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  act  for  your  relief  fiom  the  fine  im- 
posed by  Judge  Hall,  which  passed  the  two  houses, 
and  was  approved  by  myself  on  the  same  instant  that 
the  committee  presented  it  to  me.  Strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  Justice  of  the  measure,  I did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  my  annual  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last 


session  of  Congress,  to  urge  it  upon  that  body;  and  it 
has  affordedame  no  ordinary  satisfaction  to  affix  to  it 
my  approval. 

Permit  me,  my  dear  s'rr,  to  present  you  my  cordi- 
al congratulations  at  this  act  of  Justice,  and  this 
new  proof  of  the  high  estimate  which  your  country 
places  upon  your  valuable  services  at  a time  when 
the  stoutest  hearts  entertained  serious  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  Nothing  is  now  left 
upon  her  judicial  records  to  sully  in  any  degree  the 
glory  of  the  memorable  defence  of  that  city.  That 
you  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  constantly  increasing 
tokens  of  public  esteem,  is  my  sincere  prayer. 

I renew  to  you,  assurances  of  my  highest  respect , 
JOHN  TYLER. 

LETTER  FROM  GEN.  JACKSON,  IN  REPLY. 

Hermitage,  Feb.  17,  1S44. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Although  greately  affleted  and’de 

bilitated,  so  that  I can  scarcely  wield  my  pen,  I can- 
not forego  an  attempt  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  very  kind  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  which  is  re- 
ceived and  now  before  me,  with  the  copy  of  the  act 
which  passed  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  was 
so  promptly  approved  by  you,  restoring  the  unjust 
fine  imposed  by  Judge  Hall.  The  kind  expression 
you  have  been  pleased  to  employ  in  conveying  them, 
receives,  as  it  deserves,  a tender  of  my  grateful 
thanks. 

I feel  grateful  to  my  country  for  the  unsolicited 
appeal  to  Congress  to  perform  this  act  of  justice  to 
me.  I feel  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  your  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  Congress,  in  your  official  message,  the 
justice  of  removing  the  stain  upon  my  character  by 
the  imposition  of  the  unjust  fine,  for  using  the  means 
in  my  power  to  defend  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by 
declaring  martial  law,  which  the  Judge,  when  declared, 
approved  with  uplifted  hands,  saying.  “Now  the 
country  may  be  saved — without  it,  it  was  lost.”  And 
for  this  act,  the  Judge,  sitting  in  his  own  cause,  and 
refusing  to  hear  my  defence,  tendered  under  his  own 
rule,  imposed  this  fine. 

I feel  grateful  to  Congress  for  removing  this  un- 
just imputation  on  my  memory,  by  the  passage  of  the 
act  you  have  enclosed  me,  and  with  these  grateful 
feelings,  I am  now  prepared  to  go  hence  whenever 
an  all-wise  Providence  may  will  it,  without  regrets 
of  any  kind,  but  with  overflowing  gratitude  to  the 
American  people  for  the  generous  support  they  have 
yielded  me  through  all  the  official  stations  to  which 
they  have  been  pleased  to  call  me. 

I have  just  received  from  that  faithful  and  trust 
worthey  officer  of  yours,  McClintock  Young,  his 
letter  of  the  17th,  and  one  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  advising  me  that  the  amount  of  the  fine, 
&c.,  would  be  remitted  to  me  at  Nashville,  so  soon 
as  the  warrant  passes  the  usual  form.  For  this  evi- 
dence of  your  kindness,  I again  thank  you. 

Very  respectfully,  I remain  your  most  odedient 
servant  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

EJEW  EXPLOSIVE  POVTER. 

The  London  Times,  gives  an  account  of  what  they 
call  a new  and  certainly  a most  tremendous  missile, 
now  undergoing  investigation  by  an  ordnance  board, 
probably  something  of  the  character  of  those  we 
have  had  indistinct  accounts  of  having  been  partially 
tested  from  time  to  time  in  this  country  by  some  ot 
our  authorities.  If  tne  statement  of  the  Times  is 
correct,  they  must  have  acquired  a method  of  ren- 
dering the  material  less  dangerous  in  handling,  and 
more  tangible  than  ours  was  supposed  to  be. 

“So  perfectly  harmless  is  this  extraordinary  agent, 
except  under  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to 
Bring  its  occult  powers  into  action,  that  the  bails 
may  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  or  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  in  any  numbers,  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
without  the  slightest  danger;  it  may  even  be  cast 
down  with  any  force,  upon  iron  or  stone,  and  no 
other  effect  be  produced  than  if  the  ball  itself  were 
a solid  mass  of  stone  or  iron.  The  form  of  this  tre- 
mendous missile  is  globular;  the  size  of  it  regulated 
to  the  propose  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  It 
may  be  propelled  from  a musket,  a cannon,  or  a bomb, 
and  may  he  thrown  with  the  same  precision  as  com- 
mon halls  or  shells.” 

Several  series  of  experimental  tests  have  been 
conducted  before  the  master  general  of  the  board  of 
ordnance  and  his  associates,  each  exceeding  the 
former  in  the  force  opposed  to  the  explosive  power, 
and  with  the  most  decided  success,  both  .as  to  the 
destructive  energies  and  precision  as  to  time  and 
place,  when  and  where  the  effects  were  to  he  accom- 
plished. 7’he  board  have  ordered  a structure  to  be 
erected  in  the  Woolwich  Marshes,  which  is  lo  be  per- 
fectly indestructible  by  any  of  the  ordinary  missiles; 
in  order  to  make  a final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
the  new  agent,  which  it  is  confidently  asserted  is 
about  to  make  as  striking  a revolution  in  the  art  of 
war,  as  did  the  discovery  of  gun  powder. 
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O’CONNEL’S  SPEECH. 

Independent  of  the  interest  which  the  position  of 
Repeal  champion,  and  his  associates,  gives  to  the 
state  trials,  the  (fund  of  information  which  the 
orator  lias  thrown  into  his  defence,  in  relation  to  Irish 
trade,  if  no  political  points  were  at  issue,  would  in- 
duce us  to  make  large  extracts  from  the  speech. 
After  spending  time  in  selecting,  we  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
the  defence,  our  readers  would  be  best  accommoda- 
ted by  inserting  it  entire.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
master  mind,  upon  a subject  which  now  agitates  the 
British  Empire,  ann  gives  us  a more  distinct  view  of 
many  features  of  the  question  heretofore  imperfectly 
if  at  all  distinguished  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. — 
Notwithstanding  the  miraculous  quiet  that  continue 
to  be  preserved  in  the  midst  of  agitation,  this  affair 
may  possibly  yet  lead  to  vast  events. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

New  Hampshire.  The  annual  election  took  place 
on  the  12th  inst.  For  governorlhere  were  four  can- 
didates,— Steele,  the  regularly  nominated  Van  Bu- 
ren,  or,  as  known  during  the  canvass  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  radical  candidate,  is  elected, — White  was 
the  conservative  loco  candidate,  supported  by  the 
Isaac  Hill  party, — Hoit  was  the  abolition  candidate, 
and  Colbt  the  whig  candidate.  Attempts  were  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  canvass  to  unite  the 
three  latter  upon  a single  candidate,  in  order  to  af- 
ford some  chance  of  defeating  the  regular  V.  B.  nom- 
ination, but  the  parties  could  not  agree,  and  there 
was  of  course  no  hope  for  either  of  them.  At  Ports- 
mouth a union  was  effected  between  the  anti-radicals 
and  the  whigs,  and  their  candidates  succeeded  by 
heavy  majorities.  There,  Steele  obtained  but  184 
votes, — against  him  735,  and  the  anti-radical  eondi- 
date  for  senator  is  elected  by  a large  majority. 

The  legislature  will  be  as  decided  as  the  last,  the 
radicals  having  nearly  all  the  senators,  and  a majo- 
rity of  30  in  the  house. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION. 

Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Resolutions  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  con- 
stitution, where  it  specifies  the  manner  in  which 
amendments  to  that  instrument  are  to  be  effected, 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  two  successive  legis- 
latures of  Massachsetts;  first,  when  the  Van  Buren 
party  were  in  majority  in  said  legislature,  and  again 
at  the  late  session,  when  the  whigs  were  in  majority. 
These  resolutions  were  officially  forwarded  to  each 
house  of  congress,  and  to  the  executives  of  each  of 
the  states,  with  a request  that  they  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  respective  legislatures.  The  legislature  of 
Virginia,  on  the  subject  being  communicated  to  them, 
adopted  certain  resolutions,  which  were  inserted  in 
this  Register  on  page  31,  and  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  were  re 
turned  to  the  goyernor  of  that  state  by  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  were  received  by  him  a day  or  two 
before  the  legislature  closed  their  session,  whereup- 
on he  forthwith  transmitted  to  both  houses  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Governop.’s  messace.  The  secretary  came  in, 
and  laid  before  the  senate  the  following  message,  in 
writing,  from  his  excellency  the  governor: 

To  the  senate — 

I have  received  a printed  communication,  purport- 
ing to  be  from  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 
forwarding  a copy  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  that  state,  on  the  15th  of  February 
last,  on  the  subject  of  resolves  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  commonwealth  on  the  16th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, proposing  so  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  that  representatives  and  direct  tax- 
ation shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states, 
which  are  or  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers  of  free  persons, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 

With  the  above  named  resolutions,  in  obedience  to 
the  fourth  in  the  series,  the  resolves  of  this  common- 
wealth, with  the  letter  of  the  secretary  accompany 
ing  them,  are  returned  to  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  resolutions  of  Virginia  are  not  authenti- 
cated in  the  manner  usual  in  such  communications. 

These  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Virginia,  are, as  far  as  I know,  without  a pre- 
cedent in  the  correspondence  between  the  states  of 
this  Union. 

The  resolves  of  this  commonwealth,  above  refer- 
red to,  with  a verbal  alteration,  have  been  passed  by 
two  successive  legislatures,  with  great  unanimity. — 
They  propose,  in  a respectful  and  constitutional  man- 
ner, an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States. 

The  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated  bj 
the  government  of  Virginia,  demands  your  protnp.: 
and  oartAil  consideration. 


While  I am  persuaded  that  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will,  under  no  circumstances,  forget  or 
disregard  that  courtesy  and  decorum  which  should 
always  mark  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  this 
confederacy  towards  each  other,  I trust  they  will,  on 
this  occasion,  maintain  the  ground,  which  they  have 
deliberately  taken,  with  that  manliness  and  dignity 
that  become  the  representatives  of  an  enlightened 
and  independent  people. 

I herewith  transmit  the  papers,  for  the  further  in- 
formation of  the  legislature. 

GEORGE  N.  BRIGGS 

Council  Chamber,  March  14,  1844. 

The  message,  after  a brief  discussion,  was  refer- 
red to  a joint  committee  of  both  houses. 

On  the  15th  inst.  in  the  senate, 

Mr.  Child,  from  the  special  joint  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  message  of  the  governor,  of 
yesterday,  and  the  accompanying  resolutions  from 
the  state  of  Virginia,  reported  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolves: 

Whereas — The  legislature  of  this  commonwealth, 
on  the  16th  day  of  January  last,  did  unanimously  pass 
certain  resolves,  recommending  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  apportion 
representatives  in  congress  and  direct  taxes  among 
the  several  states,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers of  free  persons,  copies  of  which  resolves,  agree- 
ably to  the  terms  thereof,  were  sent  by  his  excellen- 
cy the  governor  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states;  and,  where- 
as, the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  has  seen  fit,  in 
a form  unusual  in  the  intercourse  between  the  seve- 
ral states  of  this  Union,  to  cause  the  copy  of  the  said 
resolves,  which  was  sent  to  the  executive  of  that 
stale,  to  be  returned  to  his  excellency  the  governor, 
accompanied  by  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions. 

[Here  follow  the  Virginia  resolves.  See  page  30  ] 

Now,  therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  said  resolves  of 
the  legislature  of  this  commonwealth  do  express  the 
deliberate  sentimentsof  the  people  of  Massachusetts; 
— that  they  do,  in  truth  and  in  good  faith,  propose  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates; 
that  so  far  from  containing  a propositi  on  virtually  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  they  assert  a principle  which  is 
essential  to  its  stability  and  permanence;  and  to  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  which,  in  every  con- 
stitutional way,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  al- 
ways hereafter,  as  they  now  do,  firmly  and  consci- 
entiously adhere. 

Resolved , That  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  a mode  is  provided 
for  the  amendment  of  that  instrument,  with  but  a 
single  restriction  as  to  the  subject  of  such  amend- 
ment, does  thereby  recognize  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  their  pleasure,  to  alter  any  or  all  of  the  terms 
and  conditions,  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  upon 
which  their  Union  was  formed;  and  that  the  said  ar- 
ticle, by  excepting  the  proportion  of  direct  taxes 
from  alteration  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eight,  does  thereby  expressly  admit  the  right  of 
the  people,  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  to 
change  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  such  taxes, 
alter  the  said  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  as  is 
proposed  by  the  said  resolves  of  the  legislature,  of 
this  commonwealth, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  look  back  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction “to  those  periods  of  our  history,  when 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  co-operated  so  cordially, 
zealously,  and  effectively,  in  achieving  our  indepen- 
dence, and  securing  it  by  the  adoption  of  our  fede- 
ral constitution,”  it  is  our  highest  pleasure  to  believe, 
that  Massachusetts,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  in 
her  laws  and  institutions,  has  asserted  and  illustrated 
the  great  truths  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Resolved,  That  this  legislature  cannot  but  regard 
the  return  of  their  resolves  by  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia,  as  without  precedent  in  the  correspon- 
dence  between  the  states  of  this  Union;  that  the  spi- 
rit manifested  in  this  proceeding  is  in  derogation  of 
the  rights  and  independence  of  a sovereign  stale;  and 
is  a violation  of  that  courtesy  which  ought  ever  to 
characterize  the  intercourse  between  the  different 
states  of  a confederate  republic. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth 
be  and  he  is  hereby  requested,  to  communicate  copies 
of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolves  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  several  states,  with  the  request  that  they 
may  be.  laid  before  their  respective  legislatures. 

Mr.  Park  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  amend  the  last  resolve,  so  as  to  exclude  sending 
a oopy  to  Virginia.  She  had  grossly  insulted  ns,  and 
lie  did  not  wish  to  give  her  an  opportunity  tQ  do  it 
again- 

Mr.  Child  said  that  the  committee  wished  to  give 
the  same  destination  to  these  resolves  as  al(  others, 
and  to  conform  tq  the  dignified  course  we  have  al- 
ways pursued. 
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Mr.  Strong  observed,  that  the  feelings  of  the  se- 
nator from  Sufi’olk  (Mr.  Fark)  were  very  natural  in 
individuals,  both  in  private  and  public  capacities,  to 
return  insult  for  insult.  But  upon  due  consideration 
it  is  not  well  to  do  so,  and  the  true  course  is  to  re- 
turn for  insult  civil  and  courteous  treatment.  If  the 
course  suggested  is  adopted,  does  not  Massachusetts 
do  the  same  as  we  condemn  in  Virginia?  Virginia 
has  disgraced  herself.  Shall  we  do  so?  No!  Let 
her  stand  alone  in  the  glory  she  has  obtained  by  this 
act, 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  confessed  he  was  gratified 
with  the  disposition  made  of  the  message  yesterday, 
and  the  report  to-day  was  a deliberate  and  dispas- 
sionate one.  Sir,  it  is  highly  acceptable.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  temper  in  which  the  resolves  treated 
the  indignity  offered  to  this  commonwealth,  by  the 
state  that  was  the  mother  of  the  patriot  of  his  coun- 
try, and  he  might  add  the  mother  of  presidents. — 
She  had  forgotten  what  was  due  to  a sister  state. — , 
The  proposition  of  Massachusetts  was  a grave  one, 
and  proposed  with  due  regard  to  the  principle  of  the 
compromise,  was  respectfully  urged  and  was  worthy 
of  their  most  serious  attention.  It  proposed  what 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  contemplated, 
and  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  compromise.  What 
Massachusetts  asked  was  reasonable,  and  she  should 
never  cease  to  raise  his  voice,  at  all  seasonable  times, 
in  favor  of  its  accomplishment.  What  Virginia  had 
done  would  reflect  discredit  on  herself,  instead  of  on 
our  own  state.  He  would  send  them  the  resolves, 
and  leave  them  to  their  good  sense  to  retrace  their 
steps. 

Mr.  Hathaway  proposed  to  strike  out  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  first  resolution,  which  asserts  that  the 
people  will  adhere  to  the  position. 

This  gave  rise  to  a debate  of  some  length.  The 
amendment  was  finally  withdrawn,  and  the  resolu- 
tions as  reported,  were  passed  by  ayes  and  nays — 
ayes  38,  nays  none. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  the  same  report  was 
from  made  the  joint  committee,  and  was  similarly 
adopted. 

The  legislature  closed  its  session  on  the  16th  inst. 
The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  house  having  been  ten- 
dered to  the  speaker,  Samuel  H.  Walley,  ji\,  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties,  that  gentleman  returning 
his  thanks,  observed:  “I  value  it  the  more  highly,  as 
it  is  the  suggestion  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  dif- 
fer widely  with  me  on  leading  political  questions. — 
We  may  well  congratulate  each  other  upon  the  re- 
sults of  this  session.  It  will  be  known  hereafter  as 
the  working  session.  More  subjects  have  been  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon,  I honestly  believe,  by  this  le- 
gislature, than  by  any  one  which  has  preceded  them, 
in  the  same  length  ol  time.  It  is  true  that  but  few 
important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  general 
laws  of  the  commonwealth;  this  is  well.  Stability 
and  permanency,  in  statute  laws,  affecting,  as  they 
do  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  cannot  be  over- 
valued. 

After  touching  on  the  local  business  the  speaker 
continued — 

“This  session  has  been  distinguished  by  the  charac- 
ter and  manner  of  the  debates.  Party  names  and 
warfare  have  been  nearly  excluded  from  our  discus- 
sions. The  debates  have  been  conducted  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  hrevity,  good  temper,  and  perti- 
nency. The  subjects  of  discussion  have  been  almost 
exclusively  of  matters  relating  to  our  own  affairs  as 
a state;  and  the  two  important  exceptions  to  this  re- 
mark, relate  to  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  relation  to  the  former  of  these,  Massachusetts 
feels  a deep  and  lively  interest,  and,  without  regard 
to  party  distinction,  she  wishes  solemnly  to  protest, 
as  well  she  may,  against  so  ruinous  a measure. 

As  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  United  States 
constitution,  this  state  makes  no  threat,  nor  seeks  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  other  state;  but  she 
asks,  as  the  constitution  allows  her  to  do,  whether 
the  proposed  amendment  ought  not,  in  justice  to  thq 
rights  of  non  slaveholding  slates,  to  be  made?  She 
submits  the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  coqstilqi 
tional  tribunal.” 

Massachusetts — -fl  Legislator.  The  Senate  was 
indebted  yesterday  for  a hearty  laugh,  to  the  gentle- 
man who  had  previously  informed  members  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  a son  of  Napoleon.  Dr.  Gard- 
ner, of  Bristol,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  oq 
Education,  was  this  erqdite  iqdividual.  In  the 
course  qf  the  debate  upon  the  agricultural  resolutions 
which  he  had  introduced,  the  subject  of  the  duty 
upon  imported  soft  soap  was  brought  into  notice, 
and  Dr.  Gardner  stated  that  the  duty  on  this  article 
was  fifty  cents  per  pound.  He  was  corrected  by 
several  senators,  and  among  others  Mr,  Livermore, 
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of  Middlesex,  who  stated  that  the  duty  on  the  article 
was  fifty  cents  a barrel.  Dr.  Gardner  was  highly 
incensed  at  the  contradiction  and  appealed  to  the 
tariff  itself,  from  which  he  quoted  the  provision  es- 
tablishing the  duty  on  soft  soap  at  fifty  cents  per  bar- 
rel. “Now,”  said  the  Doctor,  “if  bbl.  does  not 
mean  pound,  I will  thank  some  gentleman  to  tell  me 
what  it  dees  mean!”  A general  roar  from  all  parts  of 
the  board  was  the  response  to  this  inquiry,  under  cov- 
er of  which  the  head  of  the  committee  on  education 
sat  down,  without  insisting  on  the  information  he 
had  requested.  [ Boston  Courier.] 


Pennstlvania.  Gubenatorial  convention.  The  fol- 
lowing exhibits  the  vote  on  each  ballot  for  a candi- 
date for  governor,  in  the  whig  convention  at  Harris- 
burg on  the  5th  inst. 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10  11 

37  42  43  42  39  41  51  50  52  55  59 

32  48  50  50  50  52  52  52  53  53  55  I 

37  37  39  40  39  38  29  29  28  25  19 

20  6 1 1 2 

4 


Gen.  J.  Markle, 
Gen.  .1.  Irvin, 

John  Banks, 

G.  W.  Toland, 
Chester  Butler, 
Ner  Middleswarth, 
James  Cooper, 


Gen.  J.  Markle, 
Gen.  J.  Irvin, 
John  Banks, 
James  Cooper, 
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12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

43  38  37  39  37  58  55  61  56  52  69 

53  55  55  55  55  57  57  59  60  62  64 

36  40  38  35  28  25  17  11  15  17 

1 3 11  2 1 1 1 1 


T.  M.  T.  M’Kennan, 


Maryland.  State  Debt. — State  Credit.  We  regret 
to  notice  the  public  press  very  generally  remarking, 
that  the  legislature  of  Maryland  had  closed  its  ses- 
sion without  making  any  provisions  for  resuming 
payment  upon  the  interest  of  the  stale  debt.  This  is 
calculated  to  deceive.  It  ought  to  be  known,  for  the 
credit  of  the  state,  that  the  legislature  has  not  waited 
to  this  period  to  adopt  laws  with  a view  to  the  pay- 
ment alluded  to.  Two  years  ago,  laws  were  enacted 
for  levying  taxes,  the  product  of  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed at  the  time,  would  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  the  state  debt.  Those  laws,  unfortu- 
nately, proved  to  be  defective,  and  were  but  partially  ! 
obeyed.  The  collections  which  were  made  under 
them,  were  absorbed  in  payment  of  money  which 
had  been  advanced  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  state,  I 
before,  and  with  a view,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
actual  suspension  of  payment  upon  the  interest  as  it  j 
lell  due  upon  the  state  bonds.  The  money  thus  ad- 
vanced, amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands, ! 
we  believe  has  been  paid  off,  or  certainly  very  near- 
ly, if  not  quite.  The  legislature  at  its  recent  session, 
after  a very  elaborate  discussion  and  anxious  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  which  in  its  various  ramifi- 
cations had  become  an  exceedingly  intricate  and 
difficult  one,  finally  matured  and  enacted  laws  which  ' 
were  honestly  intended,  and  it  isbelieved  will  effectu- 1 
ally  remedy  the  defects  of  the  former  enactments 
for  levying  and  collecting  the  state  tax, — not  only 
for  the  future,  but  also  the  arrearages  left  uncollect- 
ed of  the  two  lest  years.  The  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple made  it  indispensable  that  every  reasonable  in- 
dulgence should  be  extended,  which  could  be,  with- 
out compromitling  the  main  object, — the  final  resto- 
ration of  state  credit.  Upon  that  point  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  were  as  explicit  as  the  decision  of  the  | 
people  upon  the  same  question  had  been,  in  electing  | 
delegates  to  that  body.  The  tone  of  the  debates, — i 
the  declaration  of  leading  men  of  both  political  par-| 
lies  upon  the  floor, — the  leading  public  press  of  each  ] 
parly, — in  short,  public  sentiment  and  public  action,  in 
almost  every  one  of  their  ramifications,  assumed  de- 1 
cisively,  that  the  state  credit  should  be  redeemed 
and  sustained. 

That  the  unfortunate  turn  which  the  measures  in 
relation  to  the  internal  improvements  of  the  state 
took  at  the  close  of  the  session,  had  a very  unfriend- 
ly tendency  in  respect  to  the  state  credit,  as  well  as 
to  the  prospects  of  those  works,  was  too  unhappily 
manifested.  The  price  of  stacks  received  a shock, 
which  it  will  take  them  long  to  recover,  if  they  ever 
do,  under  the  present  course.  Several  of  the  colla- 
teral revenue  bills  failed,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the.  prostration  of  spirits  which  the  failure 
of  the  prominent  measure  for  the  ultimate  relief  from 
taxation  occasioned.  It  was  known  that  the  direct 
tax  bill  would  not  produce  quite  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  the  interest  upon  the  slate  debt,  and  several 
projects  for  aiding  it,  were  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee on  ways  and  means.  The  various  sources  of  re- 
venue, including  the  arrearages  of  state  tax  for  the 
two  past  years,  as  well  as  that  of  the  current  year, 
will  however,  it  is  believed,  place  the  treasurer  in 
funds  to  meet  a large  proportion  of,  if  not  the  entire 
current  interest  accruing  upon  the  debt. 

There  has  been  an  aggravation  to  the  evils  which 
the  state  has  been  subjected  to,  from  some  who  are 
really  anxious  and  friendly  In  disposition  to  serve 


her  in  her  exigency,  but  who  have,  as  we  apprehend, 
mistaken  the  direction  which  should  be  taken. — 
Nothing  could  be  suggested  more  unwise, — not  to 
say  unbecoming, — on  the  part  of  the  state,  than  to 
parade  a promise  of  resuming  payment  on  any  given 
day.  We  had  that  point  fairiy  tested  in  the  case  of 
the  banks,  from  whom  such  a publication  would  have 
been  much  more  in  place,  than  from  a government. 
The  uncertainty  was  not  as  great  even,  in  their 
case,  as  to  the  period  it  might  be  in  their  power  to 
resume  with  safety,  as  in  the  case  of  the  state.  In 
either  case,  it  could  only  be  adopted  as  a parade  of 
capability, — and  if  not  sustained,  the  disgrace  to  the 
state  would  be  much  the  most  sensibly  felt.  The 
obvious  course  which  common  sense  dictates,  and 
common  usage  approves,  is  for  the  state  to  take  ef- 
fectual measures  to  resume, — and  so  soon  as  those 
resources  are  in  hand,  actually  to  resume.  And  this 
is  the  course  which  the  legislature  adopted.  We 
have  already  ascertained  that  some  of  the  counties 
that  had  not  paid  their  taxes,  are  taking  measures 
under  the  new  enactments,  with  a view  to  collecting 
the  taxes,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  of  them  will, 
and  that  the  laws  will  now  be  carried  into  operation 
in  good  faith. 

The  expedients  which  have  been  urged,  by  some, 
of  arresting  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  in  relation 
to  its  system  of  education, — or  of  interrupting  and 
deranging  materially  the  customary  resources  from 
which  the  other  current  expenses  of  the  government 
are  derived,  in  order  to  meet  the  payment  of  interest 
for  a short  time  upon  the  internal  improvement  debt, 
we  decidedly  disapprove,  because  it  would  be  done 
at  a heavy  sacrifice, — would  be  but  a temporary  and 
very  insufficient  resort, — would  be  exceedingly  un- 
palatable to  a large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
state, — and  vvithall,  would  be  to  certain  portions  of 
the  state,  very  iniquitous  and  unfair.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  legislature  upon  these  points,  was  be- 
coming and  proper.  The  condition  of  the  slate 
required  no  suclt  temporising  expedients,  all  of  which, 
if  carried  out,  we  verily  believe,  would  have  failed  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  alone  they  could  have 
been  advocated,  even  if  the  salaries  of  judges  and 
other  public  officers,  and  the  pensions  of  the  old  sol- 
diers, hadbeen  incorporated  in  the  project,  as  they 
might  as  well  have  been,  as  well  as  the  revenues 
of  the  schools. 

Internal  Improvement  of  the  State. 

If  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely  and  anx- 
iously, the  position  and  history  of  the  sectional  parties 
which  always  have  and  always  will  exist  in  the  le- 
gislature of  Maryland,  has  enabled  us  to  form  any  one 
conclusive  and  settled  opinion,  that  opinion  is,  that 
no  matter  how  much  the  interest  of  the  state  is  at 
slake,  or  how  much  the  interest  of  any  one  section 
of  the  state  might  be  promoted  by  a proposed  public 
improvement,  a law  to  effect  the  object  cannot  and 
will  not  pass  the  legislature,  unless  the  friends  of  the 
proposition  contrive  to  enlist  the  other  internal  im- 
provement sections  in  its  behalf. 

But  for  this  unhappy  distribution  of  state  interest, 
lines  of  connection  between  the  Chesapeake  waters 
and  the  great  west,  as  well  as  with  the  immense  in 
ternal  seas  north  of  us,  would  have  progressed,  and 
probably  would  have  been  completed,  long  before 
the  New  York  canals  were  projected. 

General  Washington  himself,  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve and  to  urge  the  eminent  advantages  of  our  na- 
tural position  for  such  a chain  of  connection.  Imme- 
diately after  the  revolutionary  war,  he  presided  at 
an  internal  improvement  convention  which  assem- 
bled at  Annapolis,  and  pointing  out  from  his  own 
personal  survey,  the  shortest  and  best  route  for  inter- 
communication between  the  Atlantic  and  the  future 
world  of  civilized  beings  that  had  yet  to  supercede 
the  wild  natives  of  the  then  western  forest,  he  cal- 
led upon  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  embrace  and  im- 
prove the  advantages  which  were  before  them,  and 
himself  not  only  pointing,  but  leading  the  way  to- 
wards accomplishing  avenues  for  trade  and  prosperi- 
ty which  few  states  have  ever  had  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure.  lie  succeeded  in  rallying  all  parlies 
to  a first  experiment. 

But  it  was  a momentary  impulse.  The  Susque- 
hanna interest, — the  Eastern  Shore  interest,— the 
Baltimore  interest, — and  the  Potomac  interest,  were 
all  fast  anchored  in  their  several  predilections.  The 
stand-still  party  soon  rallied  a decisive  majority  in 
the  legislature,  and  maintained  it  from  that  day  un- 
til, witnessing  the  colossal  strides  which  New  York, 
by  one  spirited  effort  had  made — far  ahead  of  us,  and 
of  all  the  states, — and  startled  by  the  rapid  progress 
which  Pennsylvania  ori  one  side,  and  Virginia  on  the 
other,  were  making  to  overcome  far  more  formida- 
ble natural  obstacles  than  we  should  have  had  t 
encounter,  whereby  they  were  likely  to  succeed  t.c 
the  residue  of  the  trade  we  were  to  lose,  Maryland 
was  once  more  roused  to  an  effort,  and  a union  was 
at  length  effected  between  the  contending  interests 


of  the  state,  and  Maryland  started  spiritedly  for  a 
share  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  from  which  alone 
prosperity  could  be  looked  for. 

This  union  of  interests  however,  was  not  main- 
tained without  imminent  risk.  No  one  project  for 
improvement  could  obtain  a majority.  If  one  only, 
could  have  been  selected,  and  all  the  energies  of  the 
state  concentrated  first  to  its  accomplishment,  the 
resources  and  credit  of  the  state  would  have  been 
ample  for  its  completion  in  far  less  time,  and  it  would 
have  cost  perhaps  little  over  half  of  what,  by  pro- 
crastination, accumulating  interest,  everlasting  dis- 
putes, deprivation  of  credit,  and  the  harpies  of  the 
law  and  the  stocks,  have  made  our  works  cost  us,  so 
far  as  they  are  done.  Every  one  knew  that  to  com- 
mence and  complete  one  of  the  improvements  at  a 
time,  would  be  the  wisest  and  the  safest  course,  and 
hence  for  a long  time  that  course  was  urged;  urged 
over  and  over  again,  year  after  year.  It  was  all  idle 
effort. 

The  alternative,  and  the  only  alternative  was  to 
stand  still  and  see  the  state  deprived  by  more  enter- 
prising states,  of  that  trade  she  had  the  best  chance 
of  obtaining,  and  to  sink  at  once  into  comparative 
insignificance, — pr  to  risk  undertaking  a number  of 
heavy  jobs  at  once. 

The  legislature  hesitated.  It  was  a Herculean  un- 
dertaking. They  finally  adjourned, . with  the  ex- 
press view  of  submitting  the  question  to  the  people. 
The  length  and  breadth  of  the  subject  was  fairly  and 
fully  canvassed.  It  was  a day  of  daring  enlerprize 
every  where,  and  Maryland,  partaking  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times  undertook  too  much  at  once.  Yet  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  universal  prostration  of  public 
and  private  credit  throughout  the  country — and  the 
general  wreck  which  intervened,  arriving  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  principal  part  of  the  expenditures 
for  the  works  had  been  encountered,  the  interest 
upon  those  expenditures  having  to  be  provided  for, 
and  yet,  the  works  unavailing  because  not  quite  fin- 
ished,— but  for  this  unfortunate  predicament  of  af- 
fairs, Maryland  would  have  achieved  her  vast  im- 
provements without  having  to  resort  to  taxation  for 
any  considerable  amount. 

How  difficult  it  has  been  to  keep  the  alliance 
which  alone  could  sustain  and  progress  with  these 
improvements, — how  often  and  disastrously  that  al- 
liance has  been  interrupted, — at  one  time  locking 
up  the  two  principal  projects  in  chancery,  and  en- 
tailing enormous  expenses  upon  both,— how  griev- 
ously the  interests  of  the  state  have  been  sacrificed 
by  these  interruptions, — how  instantly  detaching  any 
one  single  interest  from  the  alliance  has  invariably 
brought  the  whole  to  a dead  halt, — and  how  utterly 
unavailing  has  been  every  attempt  to  get  on  a single 
step  without  the  concurrence  of  all,  we  have  been 
the  constant  and  close  observer.  The  perfect  con- 
viction on  our  mind  is,  that  not  one  single  proposi- 
tion towards  furthering  either  of  the  principal  inter- 
nal improvement  projects  will  be  listened  to,  much 
less  deliberately  considered  by  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  until  the  two  great  interests,  now  under- 
stood to  be  at  formal  issue  with  each  other  (the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal,) — shall  once  more  coalesce  and  agree  to 
sustain  each  other  towards  completion.  An  exten- 
sion of  time,  for  instance,  to  enable  the  railroad 
company  to  extend  their  road  to  Wheeling, — if  it 
requires  the  use  of  the  three  millions  of  stock  bonds 
not  yet  availed  of,  might  just  as  well  be  asked  of 
Worcester  county,  as  of  the  house  of  delegates,  un- 
less the  Potomac  and  the  western  counties  can  ba 
rallied  to  the  aid  of  the  proposition.  And  so  of  any 
other  interna)  improvement  proposition. 

The  effect  of  this  unhappy  warfare,  renewed  by 
the  hostile  attitude  unexpectedly  assumed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  proposed 
completion  of  the  canal,  it  has  been  supposed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  railroad  interest,  was  fatal  at  once 
to  every  proposition  in  hehalf  of  the  latter.  The 
canal,  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  completion 
to  Cumberland,  remains  a dead  expense  for  the  mil- 
lions of  outlay  up  to  that  point,  and  the  coal  and  the 
iron  of  the  Alleganies  remain  in  special  deposit. — 
The  state  stock,  had  been  gradually  improving  from 
forty  up  to  eighty-four  per  cent,  under  a prospect  of 
shortly  being  able  to  avail  of  a vast  coal,  iron,  and 
other  collateral  business  from  a rich  mineral  region, 
upon  bringing  the  resources  of  that  region  within 
the  reach  of  a profitable  market.  The  same  stock 
fell  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  sixty-four.  True  it 
has  since  revived  somewhat  and  is  selling  now  at 
seventy. 

When  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  made 
his  communication  to  the  city  councils,  recommend- 
ing opposition  to  the  completion  of  the  canal,  the 
recommendation  was  adopted  at  once,  and  with  sin- 
gular unanimity.  In  the  first  branch  there  was  but 
one  dissenting  voice — and  perhaps  not  more  in  the 
other.  The  delegates  from  the  eity  were  instructed 
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accordingly,  and  obeyed  the  instructions,  and  all  in- 
terna! improvement  bills, — of  whatever  nature,  were 
from  that  moment  negatived  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates by  overwhelming  majorities — nor  was  there 
any  such  thing  as  getting  the  house  to  listen  to  the 
merits  of  a single  one  of  them. 

There  has  been  some  reaction  of  opinion  since,  in 
the  city  councils,  though  not  sufficient  to  reverse 
their  first  direction.  A proposition  for  asking  the 
governor  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  canal  topic,  was 
warmly  advocated,  and  a formidable  vote,  though 
not  near  a majority,  was  for  that  measure.  Whether 
the  governor  would  or  would  not  convene  the  legisla- 
ture upon  such  an  application,  backed  by  similar  ap- 
plications from  the  counties,  has  been  a matter  of 
speculation.  The  Annapolis  paper,  supposed  to  ge- 
nerally speak  the  sentiments  of  the  executive,  has 
asserted  that  he  would  not.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve however  that  if  the  governor  perceived  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  measures  for  the  completion 
of  the  canal  passing  the  legislature,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  convene  them.  The  new  secretary  of 
state  Mr.  Buseirk,  used  to  be  an  active  friend  of  the 
improvements. 

A large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Allegany  coun- 
ty, was  held  at  Cumberland  on  the  16th  instant,  at 
which  resolutions  were  adopted,  expressing  profound 
regret  at  the  failure  of  the  canal  bill, — deprecating 
the  existence  of  a difference  between  the  railroad 
and  canal  companies, — expressing  friendship  towards 
the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter,  and  that  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  called.  They 
express  a determination  to  pay  the  state  taxes  to 
the.  last  farthing  but  enquire  significantly,  how  they 
are  to  pay? 

Such  is  the  posture  of  affairs.  Internal  improve- 
ments are  ‘-chock,  lock,  block  and  belay.”  as 
completely  stalled  at  Cumberland,  and  dam  num- 
ber 6,  as  they  were  some  years  ago  at  the  Poi  .t 
of  Rooks,  in  just  about  the  same  predicament.  It 
has  been  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  though  individ- 
uals may,  political  bodies  never  do  learn  from  ex- 
amples, nor  improve  by  the  experience  of  other 
limes,  and  other  men.  So  far  the  axiom  seems  ve- 
rified in  this  case.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  always  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  their 
public  agents,  and  in  this  case  it  is  confoundedly  ex- 
pensive. 

Missouri. — Common  schools.  The  Jefferson  In- 

quirer publishes  a list  of  the  counties  to  which  the 
superintendent  of  the  common  schools  has  appointed 
the  school  fund,  according  to  the  reports  made  to 
him  for  the  year  1343,  and  a statement  of  the  a- 
mounts  thus  severally  distributed. 

The  Inquirer  remarks: 

By  a comparison  with  the  statement  of  the  last 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a very  considerable  increase 
(nearly  triple)  has  occurred  in  the  organization  of 
eommon  schools  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
judging  from  this,  as  a ratio,  a few  years  more  will 
see  our  present,  system  carried  into  effect  m every 
county  in  the  state. 

Many  causes  have  conspired  to  retard  the  pros- 
perity of  our  school  system.  The  principal  one  has 
been  the  uncertainty  of  realizing  the  benefits  of  the 
fund  provided  by  the  bounty  of  the  state.  Placed  in 
banks,  as  part  of  the  original  capital  of  the  state,  it 
rarely  receives  a dividend  oftener  than  once  in  two 
years,  and  this  dividend  is  generally  about  three  or 
four  per  cent,  for  that  time.  As  long  as  this  state  of 
things  exists,  and  as  long  as  any  benefit  from  this 
source  is  rendered  so  doubtful,  it  is  rather  a matter  of 
surprise  that  any  organization  should  take  place  at 
all.  Our  system  of  common  schools,  we  must  ad- 
mit, is  not  perfect,  and  without  some  adventitious 
• id  will  not  recommend  itself,  on  the  score  of  its 
intrinsic  merits  alone,  to  the  favor  of  the  public. — 
Many  duties,  entirely  gratuitous,  and  the  violation  of 
which  is  generally  accompanied  by  a pecuniary  pen- 
alty, are  required  of  our  school  officers,  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  be  fully  and 
promptly  discharged,  unless  the  law  which  imposes 
them  will  confer  a corresponding  benefit.  This 
benefit,  the  legislature  oilers  in  the  shape  of  the 
annual  distribution  of  the  state  school  moneys. 

If  these  moneys  are  withheld,  if  this  bouuty  is  ren- 
dered of  uncertain  duration  or  occurrence,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  officers  who  constitute  the  life-guard  of 
the  system,  become  languid  and  inefficient,  and  the 
institution  dies. 

We  have  now  a magnificent  fund,  which  it  is  not 
only  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  guard  with  vigi- 
lance, but  also  to  increase  and  render  it  available 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  It  is  due  to  the 
people  at  large,  that  this  money,  which  was  sacredly- 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  which 
has  for  several  years  been  rendered  of  so  little  avail 
the  purpose  oi  its  appropriation,  should  fie  guard- 


ed with  such  beneficent  legislation  as  to  be  made  to 
y ield  the  greatest  possible  benefit.  We  arc  pleased 
to  see  an  interest  excited  in  different  portions  of  the 
state  on  this  subject,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  have 
ihe  effect  of  inducing  the  next  general  assembly  to 
adopt  active  measures  for  the  protection  and  in- 
crease of  this  noble  fund. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  who  gmay  not  be 
familiar  with  such  matters,  we  will  state,  that  this 
fund  now  consists  of  the  capital  of  §575,564  46, 
which  is  invested  in  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  slate 
of  Missouri.  The  dividends  declared  by  the  bank 
on  this  fund  constitute  the  “Slate  School  Money  s,” 
which  are  directed  to  be  distributed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, in  the  month  cf  January,  annually,  to  the 
various  school  corporations,  organized  and  report- 
ing under  the  present  law.  The  last  dividend  de- 
clared by  the  bank  was  on  the  1st  January,  1843, 
three  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  made  the  amount  of 
State  School  Moneys  the  sum  of  §17,270  03.  Of 
this  amount  the  superintendent  was  only  enabled, 
from  the  reports  made  to  him,  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  §6,043  80.  leaving  a balance  of  $11,226  22. 
This  residue,  instead  of  being  invested  in  bankstock, 
as  the  former  law  declared  was  borrowed  by  the 
state  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  government,  at 
an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  on 
the  first  of  February,  1844,  at  which  time  the  law 
declares  such  moneys  payable  at  the  treasury  to  the 
several  counties,  on  the  apportionment  declared  by 
the  superintendent.  This  sum,  including  liie  inte- 
rest, on  the  first  of  February,  instant,  amounted  to 


Tiib  Calhoun  Presses,  have  evidently  changed 
their  lone,  towards  the  Baltimore  democratic  national 
convention.  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  lhe22d  and  23d 
contains  the  address  of  the  “Virginia  democratic  con- 
vention’ which  in  place  of  commenting  upon,  that  pa- 
per simply  remarks  that  “the  division  in  the  parly  on 
the  question  of  the  convention,  is  now  conceded  to  be 
a peaceful  one,  and  the  union  of  the  party  is  known  to 
depend  on  other  questions.  Now  then  is  ihe  time  to 
take  fullest  review  of  that  topic  of  disagreement, 
that  it  may  not  again,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  en- 
danger the  general  harmony.” 

The  central  committee  appointed  by  the  “demo- 
cratic” stale  convention  of  South  Carolina,  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  held  a meeting  at  Charleston  on  the 
15th  inst.  and  have  published  an  address  to  the  “de- 
mocratic” party  of  that  state.  They  endorse  and  re- 
iterate the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  May  conven- 
tion of  last  year,  and  by  the  convention  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  held  in  Virginia.  The  committee 
say:  “Entertaining  these  views  of  the  dangerous 
principles  on  which  the  conventional  Baltimore  is  to 
be  organized  and  believing  that  the  opinions  and  tho 
principles  of  the  people  of  this  state  remain  as  strong- 
ly opposed  to  them  as  they  were  in  May  last,  tho 
committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  send  delegates  to  it  from  this  state.  If 
we  send  delegates  it  would  be  either  to  mingle  in  the 
deliberations,  and  participate  in  the  actions  of  the 
convention,  or  to  take  exception  to  its  organization, 
mode  of  action,  and  proceedings.  If  we  participa- 
ted in  its  business,  we  should  thereby  sanction  it  and 
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following  apportionment. 

The  maximum  allowance  fixed  by  law  for  each 
child  reported  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
years,  is  one  dollar,  but  the  amount  on  hand  was 
consumed,  with  trie  exception  of  a small  residue,  by 
the  distribution  of  fifty-four  cents  for  each  such 
child. 


Audrain, 

$15  12 

Lincoln 

CO 

(M 

82 

Benton, 

120  60 

Livingston, 

76 

14 

Boone, 

Callaway, 

1,143  18 

Lafayette, 

260 

28 

466  02 

Madison, 

181 

98 

Cape  Girardeau, 

88  02 

Marion, 

Monroe, 

868 

86 

Carrol], 

68  53 

752 

22 

Chariton, 

87  48 

Montgomery, 

125 

28 

Clark, 

Clay, 

202  50 

Morgan, 

56 

70 

610  20 

Osage, 

75 

60 

Clinton, 

36  72 

Pike, 

713 

34 

Cole, 

Cooper, 

441  18 

Polk, 

141 

48 

482  22 

Ralls, 

756 

00 

Daviess, 

35  10 

Randolph, 

319 

68 

Franklin, 

116  34 

Ray, 

103 

14 

Gasconade, 

100  98 

Scotland, 

17 

82 

Greene, 

320  22 

Shelby, 

71 

28 

Henry, 

60  66 

Saline, 

172 

80 

Ploward, 

450  54 

St.  Louis, 

105 

30 

Johnson, 

153  90 

Van  Buren, 

36 

18 

Jackson, 

930  42 

Warren, 

Washington, 

307 

80 

Lewis, 

199  26 

174 

96 

Total  amount  appropriated,  $11,790  90 

POLITIC  AIi. — PRESIDENTIAL. 


Tyler  Convention  of  Maryland.  The  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the  25th  instant. — 
M.  C.  Sprigg,  of  Allegany  county,  presided,  A Sang- 
ston,  of  Calvert  county,  vice  president,  C.  M.  Cole, 
and  J.  Weathers,  secretaries.  Dr.  Leonard,  appoin- 
ted chairman  pf  the  committee  on  resolutions  report- 
ed a long  series,  in  which  the  committee  avowed  a 
determination  that  “justice  should  be  done  to  John 
Tyler,”  by  having  his  name  brought  in  due  form  be- 
fore the  “democratic  national  convention”  of  Balti- 
more. The  principles,  services, claims,  and  prospects, 
of  John  Tyler,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  were  in  the 
preamble  placed  in  contrast  with  those  of  Van  Buren 
and  Clay,  and  his  superiority  over  both  argued.  It 
was  held  both  in  the  report,  and  in  the  speeches  in 
debate,  “that  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not,  and  Mr. 
Clay  ought  not  to  be  elected — that  Henry  Clay  was 
the  representative  of  the  money  power,  and  John 
Tyler  that  of  the  popular  power  and  will” — and 
therefore  the  most  suitable  candidate,  Mr.  V.  Buren 
being  as  they  represent,  unavailable. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  whether  the 
Baltimore  convention  should  bind  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  Some  were  for  non-committal — some  against 
and  some  for  bowing  to  the  authority  of  that  conven- 
tion. The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. — 
A resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  McDonald, 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  national  convention 
and  pledge  support  to  its  nominee.  After  a warm 
debate  Ibis  was  withdrawn,  and  a resolution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Soran,  declaring  a preference  for 
John  Tyler  for  president  an  l Col.  Richard  M.  John- 
son for  vice  president,  was  adoptcU,  and  the  conven- 
tion adjourned. 


inee,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  decisions  as 
such,  be  they  what  they  may;  and  we  would  thereby 
admit  that  all  the  objections  we  have  urged  to  its 
mode  of  organization  and  manner  of  action  were  er- 
roneous and  unfounded.” 

The  Charleston  Murcury  of  the  19th  inst.  on  in- 
serting the  address  alluded  to,  of  the  committee,  says: 
“It  is  an  admirable  paper  and  is  the  result  of  mature 
reflection  and  consultation.  To  us  it  seems  to  setllt 
the  points  discussed — and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
people  of  the  slate,  after  giving  it  the  attention  it 
merits,  will  be  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
no  good  can  come  from  sending  delegates  to  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  and  that  the  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  we  can  with  either  dignity  or  safety  giva 
any  unconditional  pledges  of  support  to  the  nomine® 


TEXAS  ANNEXATION  TOPIC. 

The  proceedings  in  the  house  of  representatives 
upon  this  exciting  topic,  evince  so  far,  the  determi- 
nation of  a decided  majority  to  avoid  for  the  mo- 
ment, coining  to  a direct  vote,  or  expressing  any 
opinion.  The  subject  has  been  presented  in  various 
ways,  but  in  every  case  the  main  question  lias  been 
averted. 

We  had  prepared  a great  mass  of  articles,  on  the 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  from  them  for 
this  number,  but  really  there  is  so  much  of  uncer- 
tainty contradiction  and  equivocation — so  much  in- 
deed that  is  incredible,  that  we  hesitate  to  insert 
most  of  them,  and  with  a brief  notice  only  conclude 
to  defer  recordingly  until  something  morecar'ain  can 
be  distinguished.  That  a negotiation  hsu  bean  in 
progress  between  our  government  and  that  of  Tcu.;,s, 
is  certain.  Whether  that  negotiation  was  inviRJ  by 
our  executive,  and  pressed  upon  IheTexian  govern- 
ment, after  they  had  in  a manner  declined  the  pro- 
position, is  a mooted  point,— asserted  by  the  Nation- 
al Intelligencer  upon  the  faith  of  Galvsaton  publi- 
cations, and  denied  by  the  Madisonian. 

The  arrival  of  the  Texan  associate  Mr. 

Henderson,  it  is  understood,  ha*  been  Watted  for  by 
President  Tyler,  in  order  to  Ibe  cempletion  of  tho 
treaty,  so  far  as  to  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for 
their  approval  or  rejection.  Mr.  Heudtrj.ua  reach- 
ed Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  28lfi  lust.,  ha- 
ving taken  the  Hermitage  in  bis  course,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  late  President  Jackson.  A letter 
over  General  Jackson’s  signature,  recommending 
the  annexation,  at  considerable  length,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  22d  inst., 
together  with  seven  or  eight  full  eolumns  of  matter, 
urging  the  annexation  in  the  most  earnest  terms. 
The  letter  alluded  to,  will  be  found  below.  Tho 
arrival  of  the  envoy  will  determine  whether  the  as- 
sertion of  numerous  Washington  letter  writers,  that 
the  treaty  would  immediately  be  submitted  to  the 
senate,  as  soon  as  Mr.  II.  reached  the  capitol,  was 
correct. 

An  article  in  the  Albany  Argus,  a paper  recog- 
nized as  of  the  highest  Van  Buren  authority,  and  w» 
tiiould  expect  to  he  well  informed  upon  the  subject, 
stuas  that, “The  p ehutiuM-y  pLu  of  % tieuiy  coy 
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ceived  by  Mr.  Upshur,  and  assented  to  by  Mr.  Hous- 
ton, is  represented  as  something  of  a bold  one.  As 
any  proposition  of  annexation  must  meet  with  a 
most  formidable  opposition,  it  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  negotiators  of  a secret  treaty  would 
have  presented  it  in  its  least  objectionable  form,  and 
would  have  asked  for  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  extension  to  her  and 
her  citizens  of  the  usual  territorial  rights.  But  all 
Ihe  more  reliable  private  accounts  agree  that  the 
preliminary  arrangement  between  Houston  and  Mr. 
Upshur  looks  to  the  admission  of  that  country  or  a 
part  of  it  as  a state,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a stale, 

AND  A GOOD  MANY  OTHERS  WHICH  A STATE  DOES  NOT 

dream  of  demanding.  The  late  secretary  was  a 
man  of  considerable  intellect,  but  he  was  visionary, 
impetuous,  eager,  and  imprudent,  and  a very  bad 
person  at  a bargain.  The  state  in  which,  by  his  un- 
timely death,  this  Texian  diplomacy  is  left,  indi- 
cates that  he  entered  upon  the  project  with  a soul 
bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a favorite,  a dar- 
ling_object,  and  that  Gen.  Houston,  meeting  him  with 
a no  less  determined  purpose,  buta  coolerand  calmer 
judgment,  imposed  almost  any  terms  he  chose  to  name.'" 

This  statement,  or  the  idea  that  President  Tyler 
has  to  the  extent  alleged,  urged  the  negotiation  upon 
President  Houston,  we  cannot  credit.  >3 

The  assertion,  however,  respectably  vouched  for, 
as  we  admit  it  to  be,  that  the  disposition  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  the  senators  has  already  been  ascer- 
tained to  insure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  we 
equally  doubt.  It  would  require  a vote  of  two 
thirds, — say  35  of  the  52  senators.  The  list  exhi- 
bited and  published,  said  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Senator  Walker,  of  the  ascertained 
disposition  of  the  senators  on  the  subject,  gives  38 
for  annexation,  embracing  the  senators  of  all  the 
states  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  including 
those  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and 
nearly  all  the  Van  Buren  members  from  the  stales 
north  of  that  line. 

The  Madisonian,  has  loug  and  unceasingly  been 
urging  the  annexation.  A series  of  articles  were 
published  last  year  in  its  columns,  advocating  such 
a step. 

The  Globe,  is  now  also  one  of  the  warmest  advo- 
cates of  the  measure.  On  inserting  the  letter  from 
General  Jackson,  given  below,  that  paper  says: 
“Such  are  the  views  and  opinions  of  Jackson,  the 
hero  and  statesman,  now  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  no  one  regrets  it  more  than 
we  do,  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  adminis- 
tration was  adverse  to  annexation.  We  regret  that 
the  secretary  of  state,  in  1837,  formally  declined  to 
consider  the  proposition  of  the  Texan  government, 
to  annex  its  territory  to  the  United  States.  We  re- 
gret it  still  more,  because  the  refusal  to  entertain  the 
proposition  was  based  on  constitutional  grounds,  as 
well  as  state  policy.  However,  it  is  our  decided 
conviction  that  a very  large  majority  of  the  people, 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  even  of  Mr.  V.  Buren’s 
friends,  approved,  and  still  approve  the  measure.’’ 

The  Washington  Spectator,  takes  the  ground,  not  of 
annexation,  but  of  re-annexntion,  insisting  that  Texas 
was  a part  of  the  union,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  with 
France,  and  that  the  government  had  no  right  or 
power  to  alienate  any  part  of  it,  and  that  it  is  no  w in 
fact  an  integral  part  of  the  union.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  assuming  this  ground  probably  is,  with  a 
view  of  making  the  subject  a legislative  question, 
and  thereby  availing  of  a concurrent  vote  of  a majority 
of  each  house,  instead  of  having  to  obtain  a vote  oi 
hoo-lhirds  of  the  senate,  as  would  be  indispensable  if 
a treaty  is  to  be  ratified. 

The  Louisville  Journal,  one  of  the  most  popular 
papers  of  the  west,  says:  “Any  western  senator  who 
votes  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union,  will, 
by  that  act,  incur  the  odium  of  his  state,  and  utterly 
forfeit  his  chances  for  future  political  honors.  To 
vote  for  this  annexation  will  be  an  act  truly  suicidal, 
and  any  western  man  who  shall  be  guilty  of  it  will 
manifest  but  little  regard  for  the  wholeness  of  his 
political  jugular.” 

GENERAL  JACKSON’S  LETTER. 

Hermitage,  Feb.  12,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  23d  ult.  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  with  it  the  Madisonian,  containing  Gov. 
Gilmer’s  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States. 

You  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  1 have 
formed  an  opinion  of  this  interesting  subject.  It 
occupied  much  of  my  attention  during  my  presiden- 
cy, and  I am  sure  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  by 
what  has  since  transpired. 

Soon  after  my  election  in  1829,  it  was  made  known 
to  me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  formerly  our  {minister  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  that  whilst  at  that  court  he  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  a treaty  with  Spain  for  the 
cession  of  the  Floridas,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  western  limit  of 


the  latter  at  the  Rio  Grande,*  agreeably  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  France — that  he  had  written  home  to 
our  government  for  powers  to  complete  and  sign  this 
negotiation;  but  that,  instead  of  receiving  such  au- 
thority, the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his  hands 
and  transferred  to  Washington,  and  a new  treaty  was 
there  concluded,  by  which  the  Sabine,  and  not  the 
Rio  Grande,  was  recognized  and  established  as  the 
boundary  of  Louisiana. 

Finding  that  these  statements  were  true,  and  that 
our  government  did  really  give  up  that  important 
territory,  when  it  was  at  its  option  to  retain  it,  I was 
filled  with  astonishment.  The  right  to  the  territory 
was  obtained  from  France;  Spain  stood  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge it  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  yet  the  autho- 
rity asked  by  our  minister  to  insert  the  true  bounda- 
ry was  not  only  withheld,  but  in  lieu  of  it,  a limit 
was  adopted  which  stripped  us  of  the  whole  of  the 
vast  country  lying  between  the  two  rivers. 

On  such  a subject,  I thought  with  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, that  it  was  right  never  to  cede  any  land  or 
boundary  of  thq  republic,  but  always  to  add  to  it  by 
honorable  treaty,  thus  extending  the  area  of  freedom; 
and  it  was  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  that  I gave 
our  minister  to  Mexico  instructions  to  enter  upon  a 
negotiation  for  the  retrocession  of  Texas  to  the  U. 
States. 

The  negotiation  failed,  and  I shall  ever  regret  it  as 
a misfortune  to  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Gilmer’s  letter  presents  many  of  the  considera- 
tions which,  in  my  judgment,  rendered  the  step  ne- 
cessary to  the  peace  of  and  harmony  of  the  coun- 
tries; but  the  point  in  it  at  the  time,  which  most 
strongly  impelled  me  to  the  course  I pursued  was  the 
injustice  done  to  us  by  the  surrender  of  the  territory, 
when  it  was  obvious  that  it  could  have  been  retained 
without  increasing  the  consideration  afterwards  given 
for  the  Floridas.  I could  not  but  feel  that  the  sur- 
render of  so  vast  and  important  a territory  was  at- 
tributable to  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  tendency 
of  our  institutions,  in  which  there  was  mingled  some- 
what of  jealousy  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  south 
and  west. 

But  I forbear  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  history 
of  this  question.  It  is  past  and  it  cannot  now  be  un- 
done. We  can  only  look  at  it  as  one  of  annexation, 
if  Texas  presents  it  to  us;  and  if  she  does,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our 
Union  require  that  it  should  be  accepted. 

If  in  a military  point  of  view  alone,  the  question 
be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  most  important  to 
the  U. States  to  be  in  possession  of  that  territory. 

Great  Britain  has  already  made  treaties  with  Tex- 
as, and  we  know  that  far-seeing  nation  never  omits 
a circumstance,  in  her  extensive  intercourse  with 
the  world,  which  can  be  turned  to  account  in  increas- 
ing her  military  resources.  May  she  not  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  Texas,  and,  reserving  (as  she  doubt- 
less will)  the  northeastern  boundary  question  as  a 
cause  for  war  with  us  whenever  she  chooses  to  de- 
clare it,  let  us  suppose  that  as  an  ally  with  Texas, 
we  are  to  fight  her.  Preparatory  to  such  a move- 
ment, she  sends  her  20,000  or  30,000  men  to  Texas, 
organizes  them  on  the  Sabine,  where  her  supplies 
and  arms  can  be  concentrated  before  we  have  even 
notice  of  her  intentions;  makes  a lodgment  on  the 
Mississippi;  excite  the  negroes  to  insurrection;  the 
lower  couptry  falls,  and  with  it  New  Orleans;  and  a 
servile  war  rages  through  the  whole  south  and  west. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  is  also  moving  an  army  along 
our  western  frontier  from  Canada,  which,  in  co-ope- 
ration with  the  army  from  Texas,  spreads  ruin  and 
havoc  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Who  can  estimate  the  national  loss  we  may  sustain 
before  such  a movement  could  be  repelled  with  such 
force  as  we  could  organize  on  short  notice? 

Remember  that  Texas  borders  upon  us,  on  our 
west,  to  42  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  is  our  southern 
boundary  to  the  Pacific.  Remember  also  that  if  an- 
nexed to  the  United  Stales  our  western  boundary 
would  be  the  Iito  Grande,  which  is  of  itself  a forti- 
fication, on  account  of  its  extensive,  barren,  and  un- 
inhabitable plains.  With  such  a barrier  on  our  west, 
we  are  invincible.  The  whole  European  world  could 
not,  in  combination  against  us,  make  an  impression 
on  our  union.  Our  population  on  the  Pacific  would 
rapidly  increase,  and  soon  be  strong  enough  for  the 
protection  of  our  eastern  whalers,  and,  in  the  worst 
event,  could  always  be  sustained  by  timely  aids  from 
the  intermediate  country. 

From  the  Rio  Grande,  over  land,  a large  army 
could  not  march,  or  be  supplied,  unless  from  the  gulf 
by  water,  which,  by  vigilance,  could  always  be  in- 
tercepted; and,  to  march  an  army  near  the  gulf,  they 
could  be  harrassed  by  militia,  and  detained  until  an 
organized  force  could  be  raised  to  meet  them. 

*That  this  boundary  could  have  been  obtained,  was 
doubtless  the  belief  of  our  minister  in  Spain;  but  the  of- 
fer of  the  Spanish  government  was  probably  the  Colora-  ; 
do — certainly  a line  far  west  oi  the  Sabine.  [Globd. 


But  lam  in  danger  of  running  into  unnecessary  de- 
tail, which  my  debility  will  not  enable  me  to  close. 
The  question  is  full  of  interest,  also,  as  it  affects  our 
domestic  relations,  and  as  it  may  bear  upon  those  of 
Mexico  to  us.  I will  not  undertake  to  follow  it  out 
to  its  consequences  in  those  respects;  though  I must 
say  that,  in  all  its  aspects,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  promises  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
free  institutions  and  is  essential  to  the  United  States 
particularly  as  lessening  the  probabilities  of  future 
collision  with  foreign  powers,  and  giving  them  great- 
er efficiency  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  peace. 

I return  you  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  on  this 
subject,  and  subscribe  myself,  with  great  sincerity, 
Your  friend  arid  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Hon.  A.  V.  Brown. 

P.  S.  The  papers  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  to 
which  I have  referred  in  this  letter,  can  be  placed  in 
your  possession,  if  desired.  A.  J. 

1 Massachusetts  Legislative  Resolves.  The 
following  resolutions,  were  reported  by  Mr.  Adams, 
from  the  committee  to  whom  the  resolutions,  from 
South  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  annexation,  had  been 
referred. 

RESOLVES  CONCERNING  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

Resolved,  That  the  power  to  unite  an  independent 
foreign  state  with  the  United  States,  is  not  among  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  general  government  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. faithful  to  the  compact  beiween  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  plain  meaning 
and  intent  in  which  it  was  understood  and  acceded  to 
by  them,  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation. — 
But  that  it  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  the  other 
states  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated  powers  in  no 
body  of  men  on  earth.  That  the  project  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  unless  arrested  on  the  Ihreshhold, 
may  tend  to  drive  these  states  into  a dissolution  of 
the  Union,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  re- 
publican governments,  by  exposing  the  gross  contra- 
diction of  a people  professing  to  be  free  and  yet 
seeking  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  subjection  of 
their  slaves. 

(The  remaining  resolutions  were  the  usual  ones  re- 
questing the  executive  to  transmit  copies  to  the  ex- 
ecutives of  other  states  and  to  representatives  and 
senators  in  congress.) 

The  Boston  Atlas,  introducing  those  resolves'says: 

“They  are  forcible,  and  though  brief,  contain  the 
outline  of  the  view  in  which  the  whole  north  looks 
at  this  subject.  There  is  no  constitutional  power  to 
unite  an  independant  soverign  state  to  this  Union,  and 
the  people  of  this  commonwealth  are  unwilling  to 
assent  by  their  silence  to  a proposal,  which  shall  con- 
sider a question  of  this  nature  an  open  one.” 

The  same  peper  adds:  We  observe  that  a Texas 
paper  of  late  date — the  Houston  Telegraph — re- 
marks that  “it  has  been  ascertained  that  35  members 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  being  two  thirds, 
are  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  disposed  to  ratify 
a treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,” 
and  that  another,  the  Galveston  Civilian — says  of  thfl 
article  from  which  we  take  this  statement,  that  “as 
regards  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  senate,  it 
is  well  founded.”  We  do  not  know  upon  what  sour- 
ces our  Texas  neighbors  have  relied,  but  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  here  the  opinions  of  no  thirty-five  senators 
have  been  “ascertained”  to  be  such  as  these  articles 
would  represent.  This  is  a question  of  which  undoubt- 
edly we  shall  hear  more,  before  tin  senate  of  the  U. 
Slates  can  be  clasified  accurately  into  the  pros  and 
cons,  but  the  very  resolves  which  we  today  present 
are  enough  to  show  that  it  is  a question  in  which  the 
north  feels  so  far  concerned,  that  we  shall  not  re- 
ceive our  first  news  of  the  opinions  of  senators  from 
sources  out  of  the  Union.” 


O’CONNELIL’S  SPEECH 


AT  THE  IRISH  STATE  TRIALS. 

Monday,  Feb.  5.  Long  before  the  doors  of  the 
queen’s  bench  were  opened  this  morning,  they  were 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  persons  anxious  to  obtain 
admission.  We  never  saw  curiosity  excited  to  such 
a pitch,  and  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  state 
that  several  thousands  went  away  who  were  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  places  in  the  galleries  and  body 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  O’Connell  rose,  and,  having  bowed  to  the 
bench,  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  I beg  your  patient  attention  whilst  I 
endeavor  to  show  you  in  as  few  sentences  as  possible, 
and  in  my  own  plain  and  prosaic  style,  my  right  to 
demand  a favorable  verdict  at  your  hands,  i shall 
ask  that  veidict  without  disrespect  on  the  one  hand, 
or  flattery  on  the  other:  1 shall  not  appeal  either  to 
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>'our  passions  or  your  feelings,  but  I trust  that  I shall 
be  able  respectfully  to  show  that  I have  a right  to 
ask  it  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  common 
justice,  and  those  being  the  basis  upon  which  I shall 
rest,  I have  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  understand- 
ings to  doubt  for  a moment  I shall  ask  it  in  vain. — 
Being  thus  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  1 am  en- 
titled to  your  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  after  the 
brilliant  display  of  eloquence  you  have  heard,  1 do 
not  think  that  I would  be  warranted  in  trespassing 
on  your  attention  at  any  great  length.  Gentlemen 
have  addressed  you,  with  whose  eloquence  you  must 
have  been  delighted  as  well  as  instructed.  I will 
not,  because  I cannot  attempt  to  follow  them;  but  I 
shall,  I trust,  submit  to  you  plain,  unanswerable  facts 
that  will  come  home  to  your  underslanding  and  good 
sense,  arid  convince  you  that  in  anything  1 have  done,  1 
have  transgressed  no  law,  and  was  actuated  solely  by 
a desire  to  serve  my  country.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  I am  here  not  as  my  own  client  alone — my 
clients  are  the  people  of  Ireland — I am  here  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Irish  nation — 1 stand  here  as  the  advocate 
ol  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  that  people; 
and,  my  only  anxiety  is,  that  they,  or  their  rights, 
should  be  impeded  by  any  thing  I have  done,  or  by 
my  want  of  power  to  sustain  their  cause  here  this 
day.  I trust,  however,  that  I shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince you,  that  they  ought  not  to  suffer  by  any  pro- 
ceeding of  which  I have  been  instrumental.  Iam 
the  advocate  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  people — I am 
a repealer — I avow  it.  1 am  conscious  of  my  inte- 
grity of  purpose,  and,  I tell  you,  that  when  I com- 
menced that  line  of  conduct  which  has  brought  me 
before  you  this  day,  the  object  I had  in  view  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  I tell  you  that  I cannot  bear 
it — it  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  people  by  the  most 
foul  and  unjustifiable  means  that  ever  a government 
had  recourse  to,  and  I have  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  so. 

I have  the  authority  of  one  who  had  a seat  on  that 
bench,  and  who  is  now  in  his  honored  grave.  I pro- 
mise you,  gentlemen,  that  1 will  be  as  brief  as  I 
possibly  can — and  I may  repeat  again,  that  it 
would  be  unfair  toward  you,  after  all  you  have  al- 
ready heard,  to  attempt  to  travel  over  the  same 
ground  as  those  who  went  before  me.  I shall  deal 
in  facts,  and  those  facts  I will  condense  as  much  as 
possible.  I am  not  here  to  deny  anything  I have  said; 
on  the  contrary,  I am  here  to  assert  what  I have  of- 
ten before  stated  in  other  places,  at  the  same  time 
claiming  the  right  of  not  being  made  accountable  for 
the  clumsy  mistakes  of  newspaper  leporters,  and 
newspaper  speeches  squeezed  into  such  a compass  as 
might  have  suited  the  convenience  of  those  who 
published  them.  No  doubt  I may  in  the  excitement 
have  said  harsh  things  of  individuals  that,  upon  re- 
flection, I would  rather  I had  not  said;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  all  1 have  ever  said  I am  not  only  ready  to 
vindicate,  but  to  reiterate  again.  Then  as  to  all  my 
actions,  I am  ready  not  only  to  avow  them,  but  to 
justify  them.  All  that  1 have  done  was  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  I believed  to  be  a sacred  duty, 
having  no  other  object  in  view  but  the  restoration  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  good  of  the  Irish  peo- 

Fle.  I was  looking  for  an  Irish  parliament,  because 
found  that  the  Irish  people  had  been  cheated  of  this 
sacred  right.  I found  that  the  Union  was  accomplish- 
ed at  a revolutionary  period — the  nation  of  Europe 
was  disturbed  by  the  infidel  philosophy  of  France, 
and  overrun  by  her  great  military  force — the  dynasty 
of  nations  was  changed — princes  were  banished  and 
monarchies  overthrown— it  was  at  that  period  that 
Ireland  was  robbed  of  her  legislative  independence. 
I saw  that  the  day  of  restoration  and  regeneration 
had  come  for  every  country  but  my  own,  and  I sum- 
moned all  my  energies  to  arouse  the  people  to  obtain 
what  they  lost,  by  moral,  peaceable,  and  constitu- 
tional means,  which,  I believe,  were  pleasing  in  the 
6ight  of  heaven,  and  ought  to  be  approved  of  by  man. 
That  was  the  course  that  I pursued,  and  ought  1, 
entlemen  of  the  jury,  to  be  ashamed  to  come  in 
ere  this  day  to  justify  it?  I know  that  1 labor  under 
great  disadvantages,  let  me  not  for  a moment  be  un- 
derstood as  saying  that  they  are  not  such  as  the  law 
and  court  have  sanctioned,  aud  I ought  not  on  that 
account  to  complain  of  them.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  how  you  have  been  brought  into  that  box, 
or  if  the  attorney  general  has  done  any  thing  that 
the  law  did  not  sanction;  but  I am  here  to  address 
plain  facts  to  your  sense  and  understanding — 1 am 
here  to  speak  to  you  with  courtesy,  but  without 
flattery;  and  I deceive  myself  much  if  that  love  of 
honesty  and  fair  play,  which  constitute  the  noblest 
and  best  part  of  our  common  nature,  shall  not  be 
triumphant  over  all  preconceived  prejudices,  and  that 
I shall  have  a favorable  verdict  at  your  hands. — 
There  is  a great  discrepancy  of  opinion  between  you 
and  me.  Ifou  differ  with  me  on  the  question  of  re- 
peal; and  if  you  did  not,  not  one  of  you  would  be  in 
<U»at  box  to-day;  if  you  profess  kh«  same  faith  that  1 


hold  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
me.  I may  say  that  all  the  differences  which  exist 
between  us  are  aggravated  by  my  being  a Catholic, 
and  that  1 have  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  put 
down  Protestant  ascendancy,  of  which  some  of  you 
were,  perhaps,  the  champions,  and  if  not  the  cham- 
pions, you  were  not  the  antagonists.  This  is  one 
great  disadvantage,  but  it  does  not  terrify  me  from 
the  announcement  of  these  general  principles  of  uni- 
versal liberty  to  all  in  which  I glory;  nor  does  it 
make  me  feel  for  a moment  that  my  cause  shall  not 
be  safe  in  your  hands.  I glory  in  what  I have  done; 
and,  being  now  in  the  power  of  your  honesty  and 
integiity,  1 appeal  to  you  on  these  grounds  alone.  1 
feel  perfectly  sure  that. you  will  be  guided  only  by 
common  sense  and  justice  in  your  verdict,  and  it  is 
not  in  any  way  despairing  of  your  justice  that  I have 
made  these  observations;  but  I must  say  that  I would 
prefer  that  it  had  been  otherwise  lor  your  own  sakes 
and  for  mine;  I would  prefer  that  your  verdict, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  not  be  liable  to  misre- 
presentation, and  that  no  infirmity  of  human  nature 
could  be  supposed  to  have  any  influence  in  the  case. 

I have  now  done  with  the  subject,  and  I come  to  the 
case  itself.  I must  say  that  I never  knew  of  a more 
curious  case.  It  certainly  is  the  strangest  case  of 
which  I have  had  any  experience;  it  is  not  a case 
consisting  of  one  fact,  or  of  two  facts,  or  of  ten  facts, 
but  of  the  history  of  nine  months.  You  are  called 
on  to  go  through  all  the  details  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  country  during  the  last  nine 
months.  An  enormous  mass  of  matter  is  placed  be- 
fore you — a mass  of  matter  which  I defy  the  most 
brilliant  understanding  so  to  investigate  and  scan  as 
to  take  in  all  its  important  points;  those  points  which 
are  necessary  for  forming  a ground  and  just  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  at  one  view.  Where  such  a 
quantity  of  materials  arc  placed  before  it,  the  human 
memory  fails,  or,  what  is  much  worse  than  a failure, 
it  is  apt  to  forget  those  facts  which  are  of  a rebut 
ting  and  mitigatory  character,  and  to  bear  away  only 
those  ones  which  from  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
charge.  Therefore,  do  I arraign  this  prosecution, 
not  from  any  hostility  to  the  framers  of  it,  but  for 
the  utter  impossibility  in  which  it  places  the  jury,  to 
disengage  from  that  mass  of  materials,  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  on  the  one  side;  and,  on  the  other,  to  find 
out,  in  a word,  the  real  question  to  be  tried.  Let  us 
see  what  help  1 will  be  able  to  afford  you  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  are  the 
affirmative,  and  what  are  the  negative  qualities  of 
this  prosecution — in  other  words,  what  this  prosecu- 
tion, is  and  what  it  is  not.  Gentlemen,  this  prose- 
cution hinges  on  the  cabalastic  word  “conspiracy!” 
and  what  is  a conspiracy?  If  I look  into  the  diction- 
ary for  the  meaning  of  it,  I find  that  a conspiracy  is 
“a  private  agreement  between  several  persons  to 
commit  a crime.”  Now,  that  is  the  common  sense 
definition  of  the  word;  but  it  has  been  taken  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
and  they,  not  content  with  the  common  sense  mean- 
ing, take  the  word  in  a two-fold  sense,  in  a way  of 
their  own;  they  have  two  hooks  to  their  line — and 
tell  you  that  you  must  spell  out  a conspiracy  by  im 
plication,  where  you  have  no  evidence  of  any  agree- 
ment existing.  Well,  let  us  take  a conspiracy  which 
is  alleged  in  ihe  present  case,  and  see  what  are  its 
negative  and  affirmative  qualities;  iet  us  see  what  is 
the  evidence  brought  by  the  crown  to  establish  it. — 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  by  the  crown  itself, 
that  there  is  no  secrecy  in  the  matter — that  the  con- 
spiracy does  not  consist  of  any  private  agreement — 
any  secret  society— they  do  not  allege  any  private 
information — no,  not  even  a single  private  conversa- 
tion. Every  thing  was  open,  uuconcealed,  public, 
as  clear  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  as  the  noon 
day  sun.  Its  evidence  was  to  be  found  in  the  columns 
of  the  Even^g  Mail  quite  as  much  as  in  the  Even 
ing  Post.  It  was  raked  up  out  of  that  secret  abyss 
of  most  secret  information — the  newspaper.  The 
conspiracy  was  concocted  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  the  bellman  sent  about  to  invite  all  who  wished 
to  come  in  and  be  witnesses — so  it  is  not  easy  for  one 
to  defend  oneself  from  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
under  such  circumstances.  I submit  there  should  be 
an  agreement  to  constitute  a conspiracy,  and  not  such 
an  agreement  as  is  made  in  that  way  before  the 
world;  notan  agreement  which  is  made  for  instance 
in  the  presence  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  of 
the  learned  attorney  general,  or  solicitor  general,  or 
of  her  majesty’s  sergeant-at-law.  You  see  the  ab- 
surdity, gentlemen,  of  calling  such  an  agreement  a 
conspiracy.  Is  it,  indeed,  common  sense? — is  it  to 
be  endured  by  rational  men  that  we  should  be  told 
that  such  an  agreement  is  a conspiracy?  But  when 
was  the  agreement  made,  or  how,  or  where  was  it 
made?  Was  it  in  summer,  in  spring  or  in  autumn? — 
Was  it  on  a holiday,  or  a week  day?  What  was  the 
hour,  or  day,  or  week,  of  year,  on  which  it  was  en- 
tered into?  Who  was  it  Ural  proposed  it,  or  who  se- 


conded it?  Gentlemen,  I appeal  to  your  common 
sense  and  reason;  I ask  you  to  place  yourselves  :n 
my  position,  and  to  suppose  that  you  address  a Ca- 
tholic jury,  as  1 address  you,  and  would  you  not  feel 
— I will  not  call  it  indignation— but  would  von  not 
laugh  to  scorn  the  idea,  that  such  a jury  should  fi  l l 
you  guilty  of  conspiracy  under  such  circumstances? 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  before  you  of  any 
concoction  which  would  be  required  in  the  crime  of 
conspiracy.  1 don’t  know  whether  even  I am  ac- 
cused of  having  been  present  at  the  formation  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  surely  if  so,  some  time  ought  to  have 
been  pointed  out  that  I might  have  the  benefit  of  an 
alibi,  if  I could  make  it  out  (laughter.)  But  here 
the  charge  is  spread  over  so  much  time,  arid  in  so 
indefinite  a way,  that  I should  only  take  it  as  a toss 
up  whether  or  not  1 was  present  on  the  occasion. — • 
Was  the  agreement  in  writing  or  was  it  a parole  one? 
Really  gentlemen,  if  an  action  at  JYisi  Pi-ias  were  to 
be  supported  by  such  evidence,  and  that  you  were  in 
the  box  to  try  the  case  if  there  were  even  no  more 
than  a <£10  contract  of  stake,  I ask  you  could  you 
find  a verdict  that  the  contract  existed?  It  might  be 
said,  as  it  was  to  a certain  judge,  whose  time  has 
long  since  passed  away — 1 “iYl.y  lord,  it  might  not  be, 
evidence  in  the  transaction  of  a <£10  promissory  note, 
but  it  would  be  evidence  to  support  a prosecution  on 
a criminal  charge  in  your  lordship’s  court.”  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  not  here  a .£10  contract  which  is  at 
stake;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a contract,  your  honest 
view  of  the  case  will  be  that  if  a conspiracy  exists 
it  must  be  proved;  and,  if  not  proved— that  it  does 
not  exist.  The  attorney  general,  in  good  sooth,  leaves 
it  to  our  imagination  to  discover  where  the  conspira- 
cy exists.  A conspiracy  ought  to  be  a reality;  but 
he  leaves  it  altogether  to  you  to  imagine  it.  I don’t 
speak  in  any  disparagement  of  his  talents.  I admit 
that  he  has  shown  much  talent  and  much  ingenuity, 
and  industry,  in  laying  this  case  before  you.  He  oc- 
cupied eleven  hours — eleven  mortal  hours — in  his 
statement,  yet  in  what  part  of  it  did  he  tell  you  the 
conspiracy  existed?  “Wait  (said  he)  till  I come  to 
the  close;”  and  when  he  gat  to  the  close,  “go  back 
(said  he)  to  the  beginning — go  through  the  whole  of 
it,  and  find  out  the  conspiracy  the  best  way  you  can.” 
it  is  not  with  any  affectation  that  I say  it,  but  if  anv 
could  have  found  out  the  proofs  of  a conspiracy  ex- 
isting, it  would  be  the  attorney  general.  Yes,  he 
took  eleven  hours  to  throw  those  extracts  into.your 
box  for  you  to  find  out  that  there  was  a conspiracy. 
There  are  the  Pilot,  Nation,  and  Freeman,  read 
them — it  is  good  enough  for  you,  make  out  the  con- 
spiracy if  you  can  out  of  the  evidence  they  give. 

I remember  once,  on  the  Muster  Circuit,  the  cele- 
brated Egan  was  defending  a case  which  was  stated 
by  a Mr.  Hoare,  a gentleman  of  a dark  appearance, 
who  made  a very  strong  speech.  Egan  in  reply  to 
this — and  by  the  way,  be  was  sure  of  his  jury,  which 
is  an  excuse  1 want — said:  “I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  led  away  by  the  dark  oblivion  of  a brow.”  (A 
faugh.)  “Why,  Egan,”  said  some  one  to  him,  “that 
is  nonsense — why  did  you  say  so?”  “To  be  sure  it 
is,”  was  his  reply,  “but  isn’t  it  good  enough  for  a 
jury?”  (Laughter.)  So  eleven  hours  is  good  enough 
for  you.  Gentlemen,  it  is  monstrous — it  is  crimi- 
nally monstrous— to  say  that  that  is  a conspiracy 
which  takes  eleven  hours  to  develope  it.  Hardy  was 
tried  for  constructive  treason,  and  to  celebrate  his 
acquittal,  an  anniversary  was  held.  When  the  health 
of  one  of  the  jurors  was  drunk,  one  of  the  jurors, 
not  much  acquainted  with  public  speaking,  made  a 
speech.  He  said:,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 tell  you  I ac- 
quitted Hardy,  because  Lord  Eldon — then  Sergeant 
Scott — look  eleven  hours  to  state  the  case,  eight  or 
nine  days  giving  evidence,  and  I know  that  no  man 
could  be  really  guilty  of  treason  when  so  many  words 
were  used  to  tell  it,  and  such  a long  time  to  prove  it, 
(laugh.)  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  convict  a man 
of  high  treason  when  Ihe  ease  is  proved,  but  I, won’t 
be  for  Jetting  an  attorney  general  ransack  newspa- 
pers m order  to  make  out  a case.”  (A  laugh.)  The 
case  was  one  exactly  in  point.  If  a conspiracy  ex- 
isted, tiie  attorney  general  would  not  have  taken  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  to  do  so — he  would  have 
sB'ipt  it  of  its  verbage — he  would,  as  a Barrister  — 
for,  though  1 am  not  in  my  wig  and  gown,  I’ll  stand 
up  for  the  bar  still — have  stated  a plain  case  to  the 
jury — he  would  have  laid  his  hand  on  it — he  would 
have  shown  you  when,  where,  how,  who  were  the 
men,  what  was  the  time — the  date — the  circum- 
stances— but  he  leaves  it  all  to  yourselves  to  solve — 
it  is  good  enough  for  you!  (Loud  laughter.)  But 
no  conspiracy  or  secrecy  was  even  impaled,  and  you 
have,  therefore,  nothing  left  but  conjecture — nothin'* 
to  suppose  happened  in  private — Ihe  entire  is  before 
you,  and,  therefore,  1 stand  on  this — if  you  know  it 
all — there  never  was  a case  i:i  which  the  attorney 
general  was  so  little  entitled  to  call  a jury  to  spell  out 
something  bey  ond  thecase — something  w hich  you  are 
left  to  guess  at.  Gentlemen,  you  may  reuiember 
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about  the  time  the  trials  were  about  to  commence,  the 
halls  of  these  courts  and  the  country  were  full  of 
rumors.  It  was  said  that  something  dark  and  attro- 
cious  would  come  out — that  they  had  a clue  to  every- 
thing. I do  solemnly  assure  you  that  no  less  than 
seven  gentlemen  were  pointed  out  as  betraying  me. 
Such  a man,  it  is  said,  was  .seen  going  into  Mr.  Kern- 
mis’  office — another  was  at  the  Castle — the  third  was 
seen  going  into  the  house  of  a certain  barrister,  near 
your  residence  in  Merrion  Square.  “Do  not  associ- 
ate friends,”  said  he  to  me,  “with  Mr.  so  and  so,  he 
is  a traitor — he  will  betray  you;”  and  thus  no  less 
than  seven  suffered  in  their  character  exceedingly. — 
My  answer  was — they  have  nothing  to  betray — much 
good  may  it  dothem  if  they  go  to  these  places.  If  they 
invent,  they  will  be  paid  well  for  it.  I ask  you,  gen- 
tlemen, did  you  not  expect,  when  empannelled  in  the 
box,  to  hear  something  which  you  did  not  know  be- 
fore— some  plot  discovered — some  secret  machina- 
tion— some  private  conversation  of  some  of  these 
traversers  which  would  astonish  you?  If  you  were 
so  fortunate  a3  not  to  expect  all  these  things,  you 
have  not  been  disappointed;  but  if  you  entertained 
the  expectation,  was  ever  disappointment  so  com- 
plete? Go  where  you  please;  search,  search,  consi- 
der, scan  over  the  evidence,  and  a conspiracy  is  no 
where  to  be  found.  All  say  of  the  attorney  general 
— is  that  all,  has  he  nothing  more  to  tell?  We  knew 
all  that  before,  and  yet  this  is  conspiracy.  Ye3,  gen- 
tlemen, what  became  of  the  dark  designs,  the  stra- 
tagems, the  conspiracy  which  existed  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  so  many — vanquished,  nothing  to  disclose, 
nothing  discovered?  It  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
ibe  government,  and  they  have  plenty  of  resources 
to  purchase  true  testimony,  to  prove  a conspiracy,  if 
it  existed.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
this  is  a kind  of  ministerial  crime — that  the  question 
is,  whether  we  shall  have  a conciliatory  ministry  in 
office,  who  will  enlarge  the  elective  franchise,  or  the 
whigs  again  promoted,  who  promised  to  do  a good 
deal,  and  did  little.  That  is  the  question.  You  per- 
ceive, then,  what  in'erest'in  forwarding  every  part 
of  the  case — the  strong  stake  the  interest  they  have 
to  discover  the  real  facts  existing — the  anxiety  to 
discover  and  point  out  a conspiracy;  to  follow  the 
conspirators  into  their  caves  and  recesses,  and  bring 
their  diabolical  acts  to  the  light  of  day.  No  man 
could  have  a stronger  motive  in  conducting  the  pro 
secution  than  the  attorney  general.  No  man  has  30 
totally  failed.  And  why?  Because  he  had  nothing 
to  discover.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  it  otherwise. 
Every  motive  which  can  influence  power  was  brought 
to  play — all  the  influence  and  authority  of  wealth — 
situations  in  the  excise  and  customs — in  the  police 
office — the  constabulary,  above  all  things  the  revenue 
police — every  temptation,  in  fine,  and  yet  all  in  vain 
— for  one  reason,  because  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
close— nothing  to  betray.  Well  then,  what  is  the 
evidence?  If  we  have  nothing  new,  let  us  see  what 
the  old  is.  The  life,  they  say,  of  an  old  coat  is  a 
new  button — let  us  see  if  they  stitched  any  old  alma- 
nack on  the  old  story  read.  There  is  nothing  but 
repeal  demonstrations.  They  rely  on  two  things — 
first,  the  meetings,  and  next  the  newspapers — to  spell 
out  the  indefinable  conspiracy  which  existed  in  the 
imagination.  They  gave  you  neither  date,  or  time, 
or  place,  or  position,  but  first,  the  accounts  of  meet- 
ings held,  and  next,  the  evidence  of  that  fact  from 
volumes  of  newspapers.  We  shall  consider  each  of 
these  by  itself,  but  would  you  allow  me  to  make  this 
observation?  As  there  is  nothing  secret,  and  as  you 
know  all,  I ask  you  to  consider  what  would  tempt 
me,  an  old  lawyer,  to  make  a public  conspiracy,  and 
induce  the  Irish  people  to  enter  into  it?  I boasted 
thbt  1 kept  the  people  from  the  meshes  of  the  law — 
that  was  one  of  my  boasts.  You  heard  it  read  twen- 
ty times  from  my  speeches,  and  does  one  of  you  be- 
lieve, under  these  circumstances,  that  I entered  into 
a public  conspiracy?  If  there  was  anything  seciet 
you  must  say  the  old  lawyer  saw  it,  and  is  there  one 
of  you  can  believe  that?  You  may  not  have  as  fa- 
vorable an  opinion  of  me  as  those  who  know  me 
better.  You  only  know  me  and  my  principles 
through^ ha  medium  of  calumny — but  there  is  not 
one  of  you  who  can  think  me  such  an  idiot  as  to  ruin 
the  cause  nearest  my  heart — the  darling  object  of 
my  ambition — the  cause  for  which  I refused  to  go  on 
the  bench — the  cause  for  which  I refused  the  office 
of  master  of  the  rolls.  There  is,  I know,  a question 
whether  or  not  I refused  the  office  of  chief  baron,  but 
there  is  none  of  my  refusal  to  be  masterof  the  rolls. 
1 refused  the  dignity  and  leisure  of  the  bench — with 
an  accumulation  of  years  upon  my  head — I know  the 
short  time  I have  to  labor  in  my  vocation.  That 
eternity,  and  the  approach  of  that  judgment  which 
will  consign  me  to  an  eUrnity  of  weal  or  woe,  can- 
not be  long  postponed;  and  do  you,  can  you,  imagine 
1 would  be  so  cruel  as  to  enter  into  such  a conspira- 
cy— into  such  « gross  absurdity?  Irish  gentlemen,1 
put  yutur  kajrds  cm  j»ur  hearts  and  say— does  one  of 


you  believe  that?  Pardon  me  if  will  make  too  free 
with  you;  but  spell  out  the  eleven  hours,  using  your 
charges  as  you  may,  and  say,  can  you  find  me  guilty 
of  a foul  conspiracy?  Your  verdict  may  strike  me — 
it  may  shorten  the  few  days  l have  yet  before  me — 
but  it  cannot  destroy  the  consciousness  which  1 feel 
that  I am  entitled  to  your  verdict.  But,  perhaps, 
gentlemen,  the  attorney  general  wants  you  to  believe 
that  lama  conspirator,  without  knowing  it,  like  a 
man  that  has  stumbled  into  a pit  in  the  dark.  But 
it  all  occurred  in  the  open  day,  and  1 could  not  fall 
without  knowing  it.  If  you  believe  anything  you 
must  believe  that  I am  a conspirator,  without  my 
own  knowledge,  and  there  can  be  no  guilt  without  a 
guilty  intention.  But  I scorn  to  rest  my  defence 
upon  a paltry  point  of  law!  The  thing  is  too  plain, 
too  simple,  to  require  it.  It  is  a new  invention  on 
this  side  of  the  water;  some  person  here  has  been 
dreaming  of  it;  this  imaginary  conspiracy  is  now 
resting  on  your  minds  without  the  slightest  particle 
of  reality.  Would  slavery  have  been  abolished  at 
the  present  moment  if  its  advocates  had  entered  into 
a conspiracy?  and  yet  they  held  their  public  meet- 
ings, and  by  those  meetings  made  for  themselves 
bitter  and  unrelenting  enemies.  There  never  was  a 
more  formidable  party  than  the  West  Indian  party 
in  England,  and  they  might  have  taken  the  newspa- 
pers, and  from  the  reports  given  of  their  proceed- 
ings have-,  with  equal  propriety,  prosecuted 
them  for  a conspiracy — they  should  have  indicted 
Wilberforee,  who  has  written  his  name  upon  the 
most  prominent  pages  of  history,  as  the  strenuous 
advocate  of  freedom — and  who  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten, whilst  a feeling  in  favor  of  humanity  exists — he 
should  have  been  indicted  for  a conspiracy.  The 
venerable  Clarkson,  too,  is  yet  alive,  and  upon  the 
same  principle  should  still  be  prosecuted  as  a con- 
spirator. Convict  us,  and  he  is  not  free  in  his  old 
age.  Don’t  take  away,  gentlemen,  the  only  hope  we 
have  of  giving  expression  to  our  wishes,  our  wants, 
or  our  grievancies,  and  drive  from  us  the  right  of 
free  discussion.  By  the  names  of  Wilberforee  and 
Clarkson,  I conjure  you  to  dismiss  from  your  box 
every  attempt  to  shut  out  free  discussion.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  I rejoice  to  say  that 
I was  a sharer  in  that  movement;  and  though  hum- 
ble and  ungifted  as  1 am,  1 had  the  honor  to  belong 
to  that  conspiracy  by  which  slavery  was  abolished. 
I certainly  did  pour  out  the  lava  of  my  indignation 
upon  the  supporters  of  that  vile  system.  If  this  doc- 
trine of  conspiracy  had  sooner  been  found  out,  I sup- 
pose we  would  at  the  present  day  see  the  cruelty 
and  ferocity  carried  on  towards  the  neero  popula- 
tion; but  it  was  the  heaven  descended  inspiration  of 
bold  humanity  that  has  established  the  freedom  of 
man.  What  would  become  of  the  reform  in  parlia- 
ment? Would  it  have  been  given  us  as  far  as  we  have 
got  it,  or  would  we  now  be  promised  another  reform 
by  the  queen’s  speech,  had  it  not  been  for  the  large 
public  meetings?  For  Catholic  emancipation,  before 
it  was  granted,  we  held  equally  large  meetings,  and 
there  was  an  eminent  lawyer  at  that  day — and  I hope 
the  attorney  general  will  not  imagine  that  I mean 
him  any  disrespect  when  1 say  that  he  was  his  supe- 
rior— who  had  as  strong  an  antipathy  to  that  measure 
— I mean  William  Saurin.  He  watched  us,  and  he 
was  defeated  on  one  trial  that  he  prosecuted;  but  he 
never  thought  of  turning  it  into  a prosecution  for  a 
conspiracy.  I was  tried  at  that  time  for  words  I had 
spoken;  but  I was  never  tried  for  a conspiracy;  we 
had  our  parish  meetings  and  our  county  meetings;  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1829,  there  was  what  I may 
term  a simultaneous  meeting  held  in  every  parish  in 
Ireland  at  the  same  moment;  and  would  not  that 
have  been  evidence  of  a cor.spiracy,j  if  what  you 
are  now  called  upon  to  believe  is  sufficient  evidence? 
Upon  that  day  every  parish  resolved  thfct  they  would 
never  give  up  the  agitation  of  the  question  until  their 
object  was  accomplished.  It  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  the  present  attorney  general  to  discover 
that  those  meetings  were  evidence  of  a conspiracy. 
There  is  a very  serious  question  for  discussion  at 
present  in  England;  that  question  is  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  cheap  bread  for  the  poor.  I am  not 
going  to  enter  into  that  subject  now,  gentlemen,  al- 
though I am  fully  prepared  to  do  so.  We  have  been 
charged  with  having  collected  money;  the  anti-corn 
law  league  and  the  anti-slavery  society  have  both 
collected  money  also;  and  the  anti-corn  law  league 
have  been  charged  with  incendiarism,  and  other  ille- 
gal acts,  which  I am  far  from  charging  them  with; 
but  similar  charges  have  never  been  attributed  to  us. 
Is  this  precedent  to  be  sent  oyer  to  England,  and  the 
agitation  to  obtain  cheap  bread  for  the  poor,  to  be 
turned  into  a vile  conspiracy?  No,  gentlemen,  the 
Englishmen  are  safe.  There  will  not  be  a juror 
sworn  in  England  tq  try  the  case.  1 was  mocking 
and  jesting  with  you  when  I said  Englishmen  were 
in  danger.  They  will  be  protected  by  their  own 
jury,  and  all  that  we  ask  or  require  is  that  our  jury 


will  protect  us.  In  this  mode  will  redress  for  the 
English  people  be  worked  out,  despite  of  those  who 
are  now  uneasy  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  monopo- 
lies under  the  accumulated  w'eight  of  public  opinion. 
A celebrated  French  author  says — and  1 do  not  quote 
him  in  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  French,  for 
no  man  abhors  more  sincerely  and  more  intensely 
than  I do  their  infidel  republicanism — one  of  their 
great  men  has  said  that  “you  cannot  make  a revolu- 
tion with  rose  water.”  He  would  effect  it  by  blood. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  peaceful  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  employ  not  rose  water  but  genuine 
Irish  spirit  as  one  of  my  ingredients.  (Laughter.)— 

I come  now  to  consider  the  machinery  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  to  sustain  this  indictment.— 
There  have  been  two  classes  of  evidence — if  1 am 
not  wrong  in  using  the  expression — submitted  to  you 
by  the  attorney  general — monster  meetings  and 
newspaper  publications.  I will  take  up  the  conside- 
ration of  each  separately.  I am  not  here  to  deny 
thatthose  meetings  took  place.  1 admit  that  they  were 
multitudinous,  varying  in  their  numbers  from  tens  of 
thousands  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  has  been 
said  somewhere  that  the  magnitude  alone  of  a meet- 
ing makes  it  illegal.  I will  not  discuss  that  question. 

I do  not  attach  so  much  weight  to  the  opinion  as  to 
consider  it  worthy  of  discussion.  I admit  those 
meetings  took  place — that  they  were  .most  numer- 
ously attended,  and  I boast  of  it.  I ask  was  there 
any  life  of  man,  woman  or  child,  or  even  of  any  ani- 
mal, lost  at  any  of  those  meetings?  You  will  unani- 
mously answer,  no,  not  one.  Any  person  injured? — 
not  one.  Was  there  any  female,  young  or  old,  treat- 
ed with  indelicacy  of  speech  or  conduct?  not  one. — 
Was  there  a shilling’s  worth  of  property  destroyed 
or  injured  in  any  way?  Not  one.  Oh,  yes,  there  was 
I exaggerate  that — a policeman  who  attended  at 
Mullagmas,  in  colored  clothes,  swore  that  there  was 
a ferocious  onslaught  of  people  from  Carlow;  he  swore 
positively  that  they  committed  violence  on  some  gin- 
gerbread stands.  (Laughter.)  Yes  exactly  tha 
amount  of  all  the  acts  of  violence  committed  at  those 
meetings,  was  the  overturning  of  a gingerbread  stand. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  This,  I submit,  bespeaks  as 
foregone  conclusion,  for  if  any  other  act  of  violence 
had  been  committed,  it  could  have  been  readily  prov- 
ed. The  poor  woman  who  suffered  the  loss  by  the 
violence  has  not  complained,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  mischief  done  at  those  meetings  resolves  itself 
into  a “ferocious  onslaught” — these  were  the  words 
of  the  witness — upon  a gingerbread  stand  (laughter.) 
Yes,  it  is  ridiculous;  but  it  is  the  prosecution  that  is 
so.  There  was  no  violence  at  those  meetings — no 
tumult — no  battery,  no  assault — no  injury  to  proper- 
ty— no  violation  of  good  morals,  or  even  of  good 
manners — and  it  is  curious  that  not  a single  accident 
— not  even|a  casual  accident — occurred  at  any  one  of 
them.  Yet  there  are  persons  who  tell  me  that  I have 
infuriated  this  people,  that  I have  excited  them  till 
they  are  ready  to  rebel.  They  whose  conduct  has 
been  characterised  by  the  absence  of  mischief  to  per- 
son or  property,  whose  mutual  courtesy  has  been  so 
remarkable,  that  not  even  an  accident  occurred  at 
their  most  crowded  gatherings.  The  grown  matrons 
were  there  with  their  infants,  and  each,  as  she  passed 
in  safety  through  the  multitude,  felt  that  her  own 
weakness,  and  the  helplessness  of  her  own  infant, 
were  her  best  protection.  Oh,  it  was  delightful  to 
see  how  the  crowd  gave  way  and  formed  a rampart 
of  protection  for  the  mothers  and  the  children. — 
Yes!  for  the  brothers  and  fathers  of  those  women 
were  there,  and  so  help  me  heaven!  No,  I withdraw 
the  solemnity  of  asseveration,  but  no  more  emphatie 
proof  could  have  been  exhibited  of  determination  to 
observe  peace,  quietness,  and  perfect  tranquillity,  than 
in  the  electrical  feeling  which  seat  the  mother  and 
the  nurse,  in  the  full  assurance  of  safety — that  elec- 
trical spirit  of  mutual  kindliness  in  whose  pure  at- 
mosphere all  was  gentleness  and  courtesy.  1 turn 
boldly  and  proclaim  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
another  country  where  this  could  occur.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  are  oppressed  and  impoverished.— 
They  have  been  subjected  to  much  contumely.  The 
Times  described  them  as  a ‘ filtiiy  and  felonious  mul- 
titude,” but  1 proudly  repeat  that  amongst  no  other 
eople  could  such  scenes  occur,  it  may  be  said  that 
am  making  an  admission;  but  they  have  been  edu- 
cated to  it  for  forty  years,  during  the  agitation  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  subsequently  during  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal.  They  have  been  sublimed 
into  pacific  determination,  which,  thank  heaven,  has 
not  been  ruffled  in  the  slightest  degree  by  anything 
which  has  occurred  in  the  court.  They  abide  your 
verdict,  and  though  it  may  be  one  which  will  disap- 
point them,  there  will  be  no  violation  of  the  law, 
no,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  man  whose  glo- 
ry it  is  to  have  educated  the  people  to  peaceable, 
legal,  constitutional,  and  continuous  exertion.  1 ask, 
now,  has  any  one  been  intimidated  by  these  meet- 
ings? It  has  been  said  that  large  meetings  have  « 
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necessary  tendency  to  intimidate.  Now,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  prove  this — they  had  all  the 
magistracy  of  the  neighborhood — those  who  still  con- 
tinued in  the  magistracy — and  much  good  may  it  do 
them — and  whose  continuance  in  the  magistracy 
proves  them  hostile  to  repeal — the  crown  could  have 
called  upon  the  gentry  and  upon  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.  He  had  plenty  of  timid  peo- 
ple in  pantaloons  and  petticoats,  who  might  have 
been  produced  to  establish  intimidation,  if  any  such 
thing  occurred.  It  was  his  business  to  have  done  so 
if  in  his  power — the  neglect  to  establish  his  case  in 
so  important  a point  would  be  a violation  of  his  duty 
to  the  crown.  Yet  not  one  such  witness  has  been 
produced.  Why?  Because  not  one  could  conscien- 
tiously swear  that  there  has  been  anything  apper- 
taining to  intimidation.  There  was,  I repeat,  ample 
opportunity  of  proof,  and  the  negation  of  such  evi- 
dence speaks  trumpet  tongued  of  the  absence  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  intimidation.  There  were  in 
every  neighborhood  plenty  of  people  inimical  to 
emancipation,  who  regretted  its  passage — there  were 
people  desirous  to  put  down  the  repeal  association — 
there  were  persons  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at 
enmity  with  their  neighbors — witnesses  beyond  im- 
putation— why  was  not  a single  witness  of  any  of 
those  classes  produced  to  prove  the  occurrence  or  the 
feeling  of  intimidation?  Because  it  was  thoroughly 
certain  that  no  such  allegation  could  be  bor*e  out; 
because  no  such  intimidation  had  existence.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  how  does  the  case  stand?  Is  it 
fairly  put  before  you?  The  police  were  on  the  table, 
they  deposed  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  meetings;  they 
felt  bound  to  swear  that  all  was  quiet,  and  that  even 
the  most  timid  had  no  occasion  for  fear.  If  those 
meetings  were  illegal,  why  was  it  that  there  was  not 
one  mandate  of  authority  to  put  them  down?  There 
was  no  proclamation  which  we  treated  with  neg- 
lect— there  was  no  ministerial  ititcferrencc  treated 
with  ihe  slightest  neglect  or  disregard — no  public 
officer  or  remonstrance  treated  with  anything  but  the 
utmost  respect.  If  the  meetings  were  dangerous  why 
were  they  not  proclaimed?  They  were  proclaimed 
at  last — but  if  they  were  dangerous  why  were  they 
not  proclaimed  before?  Yet  we  are  called  conspira- 
tors— if  we  are,  were  we  not  so  twelve  months  ago? 
Gentlemen,  we  are  branded  as  conspirators  because 
we  have  done  our  utmost  to  obey  the  law.  Those 
meetings  were  tranquil — acknowledged  so,  and  they 
had  just  come  to  a conclusion;  there  was  to  be  an 
end  of  them,  and  all  the  violent  language  which  had 
so  offended  some  parties  was  finished.  But  the  meet- 
ings were  not  illegal,  they  were  peaceable,  unbound- 
edly so,  and  the  attorney  general  had  put  it  in  proof. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  avow  anything — 
it  might  be  better  for  me  to  conceal — but  1 have  no- 
thing to  conceal — I avow  the  whole  39  meetings 
against  me.  The  government  knew  that  these  meet- 
ings were  called,  and  I for  one  will  not  impute  to 
the  attorney  general  that  he  lay  bye  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  a trap.  I can  say  no  such  thing.  1 do  not 
believe  it  possible,  and  I feel  bound  to  do  him  the 
common  justice  of  saying  so.  1 feel  further  bound 
to  tell  you  that  that  learned  gentleman  did  not  inter- 
fere, merely  because  he  could  not,  and  that  because 
he  had  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  I am  told  that  I 
have  used  an  equivocal  word  in  saying  these  meet- 
ings were  quiet  by  design.  My  lords,  I repeat  it,  I 
fully  adopt  the  expression — that  design  existed  before, 
it  exists  now,  and  my  lords,  it  will  exist,  notwith- 
standing any  result  of  this  trial.  It  is  not  from  me, 
gentlemen,  that  the  people  have  gained  this  know- 
ledge— they  have  been  taught  by  bitter  experience; 
their  education  has  been  so  complete  in  this,  that  they 
cannot  expect  any  amelioration  of  their  condition 
with  combination.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  evidence 
of  a conspiracy  have  you?  I say  none;  but  I leave  it 
to  you,  upon  your  consciences,  to  say  is  there  any 
evidence?  You,  gentlemen,  have  the  responsibility 
upon  your  own  shoulders — you  must  answer  to  your 
Maker  for  the  verdict  you  shall  return.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I submit  to  you  that  there  is  no  evidence  be- 
fore you  at  all.  You  have  had  nothing  but  newspaper 
evidence  laid  before  you — now  I submit  to  their  lord- 
ships,  that  this  is  no  evidence,  unless  a conspi- 
racy has  been  proved.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
laid  before  you  but  newspapers,  and  I submit  that 
those  newspapers  are  no  evidence  until  the  conspi- 
racy is  proved;  which,  apparently  cannot  be  done 
wittioutthem.  Where,  gentlemen,  is  any  proof  bring- 
ing me  in  connexion  with  any  of  the  newspapers.  I 
might,  in  law,  appeal  to  their  lordships,  but  I prefer 
to  appeal  to  you  upon  the  faclB.  Now,  gentlemen, 
you  will  remember  the  evidence  you  have  before 
you;  keep  in  mind  that  the  repeal  association  dis- 
tinctly disavowed  that  any  newspaper  was  the  organ. 
That  was  a fact  and  you  have  it  in  proof  before  you. 
Undoubtedly  we  sent  newspapers  to  various  individu- 
als, but  what  does  that  amount  to?  Merely  to  this— 
Hrat  certain  parties  subscribe  a certain  sum  of  mo- 


ney to  the  association,  and  for  that  sum  lie  desires 
that  a certain  paper  may  be  sent  him,  and  we  do  it. 
He  selects  his  own  paper,  and  we  do  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  control  his  judgment;  but  no  paper  has 
ever  been  the  recognized  organ  of  the  association. — 
The  papers  may  have  contained  libels;  but  if  they 
did,  why  did  not  the  attorney  genera!  prosecute  them 
as  such?  The  editors  or  proprietors  were  liable  to 
the  law  of  libel.  Why  did  not  the  attorney  general 
bring  them  before  a jury  for  the  offence,  if  he 
thought  it  was'  worth  his  while?  Now,  gentlemen, 
we  are  charged  with  inciting  to  violence,  and  what 
is  the  proof  offered?  You  have  had  some  garbled 
speeches  of  mine  read  to  you;  but  do  they  prove  any 
intention  of  mine  to  incite  to  violence?  I ask  you  is 
there  one  that  does  not  inculcate  peace?  It  has  al- , 
ways  been  my  greatest  effort  and  that  has  been  laid  ! 
before  you  by  my  prosecutors.  Two  principles  have 
actuated  me  through  life,  and  they  have  been  put  be-  j 
fore  the  world.  They  have  been  inscribed  upon  j 
your  banners;  and  I avow  them  now.  The  first  is 
that  “he  who  commits  a crime  gives  strength  to  the 
enemy.”  1 avow  it  boldly — it  is  mine.  And  these- 1 
cond  is,  that  “whatever  advantage  we  obtain  it  must  ; 
be  obtained  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of 
blood.” 

Gentlemen,  that  has  been  the  theory  of  my  whole  , 
life.  I Would  rather  forego  any  advantage  than  i 
that  one  drop  of  human  biood  should  be  shed.  I! 
have  said  it  fifty  times — 1 have  boasted  of  it— 1 have  j 
proclaimed  it  os  loudly  as  ever  publie  man  proclaim-  ! 
ed  it — I have  stood  alone  sometimes  in  disclaiming, 
in  the  most  direct  terms,  all  intention  to  re-sort  to 
physical  force — I have  disclaimed  it  in  all  times,  and 
under  all  contingencies  except  in  the  extreme  case  | 
of  an  attack  of  civil  war,  but  in  all  other  eontingen-  i 
cies.  I have  always  said  that  not  one  single  drop  of 
human  blood  should  be  shed.  It  has  ever  been  my  , 
pride  during  my  political  life  to  avow  this  sentiment,  ! 
and  I would  have  abandoned,  and  I would  now  a-  j 
bandon  the  sacred  cause  of  repeal,  if  one  drop  of 
human  biood  was  shed;  I proclaimed  this  feeling  on  . 
my  part  in  the  cause  ot  Catholic  emancipation.  Yes,  j 
I succeeded  with  emancipation . by  the  mighty  aid 
and  power  of  that  principle.  Look,  gentlemen  of  j 
the  jury,  to  the  past  history  and  progress  of  eman- ! 
cipation.  Look  to  the  settlement  of  that  question,  j 
Not  one  drop  of  blood  was  spilled  in  obtaining  it.  | 
Look  to  the  struggles  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  j 
and  will  yet  be  made,  in  the  cause  of  repeal.  Not 
one  drop  of  blood  has  been  shed!  And  is  it  right — 
is  it  wise  to  interrupt  a man  in  such  a peaceful  ea- 
rcer?  Is  it  right  or  wise  to  interrupt  a man  who  has 
ever  laid  down  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  his  pub- 
lic conduct?  Is  it  right  to  come  out  and  eall  that  the 
conduct  of  a conspirator,  and  to  treat  him  like  a 
man  who  had  resorted  to  forcible  means?  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, I belong  to  a Ctiristain  persuasion,  the  grand 
principle  of  which  is  that  no  quantity  of  advantage 
— no  quantity  of  benefit  or  advantage  to  the  church, 
or  to  the  state  itself — no,  not  even  to  Heaven  itself, 
can  be  permitted  to  be  earned  at  the  expense  of  any 
crime  whatever;  that  no  moral  offence  can,  not  only 
be  net  justified,  or  even  as  much  as  palliated,  by  any 
amount  of  advantage  so  obtained,  and  if  I have  any 
co-believer  in  that  box,  I need  not  repeat  that  doc- 
trine, because  he  will  have  professed  that  doctrine 
himself.  But  why  should  I,  as  a Christian  man, 
proclaim  one  thing  and  practice  another?  But,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  you  cannot  believe  it.  No,  the 
entire  tenor  of  my  life  shows  the  sincerity  with 
which  I made  the  announcement — I have  announc- 
ed it  over  and  over  again — I have  announced  it  so 
often  that  I say  no  circumstance  of  my  life  can  leave 
you  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  avowal.  My  lord, 
it  has  appeared  sufficiently  in  the  newspapers — my 
lord,  no  man  ever  possessed  so  much  public  confi- 
dence as  I have.  I say  I possess  it,  and  no  man  ever 
possessed  it  so  long,  so  unreservedly.  1 have  obtain- 
ed the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of 
every  class,  yes,  not  only  of  those  who  are  in  pover- 
ty or  distress,  and  look  to  a change,  or  to  an  ame- 
lioration of  their  condition,  but  1 have  obtained  also 
the  confidence  of  the  higher  classes — of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  and  of  the  episcopacy.  1 have  obtained 
that  confidence  by  the  assertion  of  this  principle,  and 
by  the  sincerity  with  which  I have  adhered  to  it: 
they  know  with  what  sincerity  I profess  it.  How 
long  could  1 possess  this  confidence  if  I did  not  show 
by  years  of  public  activity  and  energy,  and  the  con- 
tinuousness of  my  public  conduct,  that  I deserved  ii? 
Gentlemen,  I stand  before. you,  having  earned  that 
confidence  which  no  man  w ho  ever  wished  to  perpe- 
trate a crime  could  retain.  No  man  could  continue 
to  preserve  it  under  such  circumstances.  5’or  near- 
ly forty  years  ITiave  held  to  the  principle  I avowed, 
and  my  sincerity  has  been  unmitigated,  complete, 
and  entire.  No,  the  voice  of  calumny  cannot  ma- 
lign me.  Oh!  gentlemen,  you  differ  from  me  in  re- 
i*g*t*.  But  tefl  sot  tbog*  vritoae  fa  ah  i profess  that 


they  have  been  deceived — tell  them  not  that  they 
would  countenance  hypocrisy  and  treachery.  You 
cannot  believe  it;  an  English  jury  will  not  believe 
it.  Europe  would  he  made  to  startle  at  the  proposi- 
tion. I,  a Roman  Catholic,  am  placed  here  before  a 
Protestant  jury,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  earth.  I ask  you  whether  you  will  calmly  pause 
in  a matter  which  includes  the  interests  of  very  ma- 
ny Protestants  of  the  highest  respectability,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  tarnish  your  case  by  any  verdict  which 
shall  throw  a doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  my  whole 
life,  and  upon  the  sincerity  of  my  advocacy  of  prin- 
ciples which  it  has  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  my 
existence  to  avow — my  comfort  is  my  declining 
years,  and  is,  and  will  be  my  consolation  before  a 
higher  tribunal!  But  no! — I do  you  injustice  in  sup- 
posing such  a case.  No,  you  are  incapable  of  taking 
such  a view  as  that.  1 may  now  observe  upon  the 
almost  only  remaining  matter.  I doubt,  however 
whether  my  sincerity  has  been  impugned — it  has  ne- 
ver been  publicly  impugned — I am  quite  sure  it 
ought  to  be.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I do  say.  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  believe  that  I would  desert  those  prin- 
ciples of  which  I boast,  or  that  £ should  forsake  that 
doctrine  which  has  been  the  very  lifeblood  of  my  po- 
litical existence,  and  that  I should  forsake  all  and 
enter  into  a conspiracy.  No,  I have  been  more  suc- 
cessful, and  I am  more  successful,  by  acting  on  the 
principles  of  justice,  of  charity,  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  a total  abhorrence  of  force  and  violence. 
No;  you  cannot  believe  that  I would  desert  every 
principle  of  my  public  life  and  enter  into  a conspira- 
cy. No;  it  would  be  too  grossly  inconsistent  with 
anything  which  ever  yet  occurred  in  public  conduct. 
But  it  is  not  on  this  point  alone — there  are  other  in- 
cidents in  my  public  life  which  will  enable  you  to 
form  a better  judgment  of  my  conduct.  rl  here  is 
not  one  of  you  in  that  box  who  does  not  remember 
Use  frightful  state  of  the  combination  of  the  work- 
ing ami  trading  classes.  You  know  that  before  that 
combination  was  put  down,  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
the  public  streets,  violence  was  offered  to  individuals 
and  to  property  from  day  to  day,  and,  if  death  did 
net  ensue  in  recent  cases,  it  was  accidental,  rather 
than  owing  to  the  strict  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
ccmbinators.  The  public  authorities  were  insuffi- 
cient to  cope  with  them!  Now,  it  is  said  that  I am 
a man  ready  to  sacrifice  a principle  to  populariiy.  I 
could  easily  have  made  myself  popular  among  the 
combinators.  I opposed  them,  1 stood  alone  in  my 
opposition  to  them;  I did  so  at  the  peril  of  my  life. 
At  a meeting  at  the  Exchange,  all  these  men  were 
opposed  to  me,  and  I owed  the  preservation  of  my 
life  to  a policeman.  You  remember  ft  all!  What 
occurred?  I contended  with  those  who  were  so  fu- 
riously against  me,  and  I opposed  the  combination.  I 
did  all  this  at  the  expense  of  my  popularity,  and  at 
the  risk  of  my  life.  Is  it  likely  that  I should  take 
ibis  part  in  order  to  play  the  hypocrite?  It  was  not 
in  that  case  alone,  that  I acted  thus;  for  what  do  you 
find  recorded  of  me  in  the  newspapers?  Why,  my 
persevering  and  perpetual  opposition  to  Ribbonism 
— my  condemnation  of  all  secret  societies. 

Have  you  not  seen,  and  do  you  not  remember  my 
warm  denunciations  of  such  societies,  to  the  police 
— my  publicly  calling  upon  them  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Ribbonism?  Oh,  gentlemen,  if  I were  a conspi- 
rator, would  I not  be  glad  to  be  joined  hy  conspira- 
tors? If  my  means  were  applied  to  what  I wish  to 
carry  out,  would  I not  have  roused  the  Ribbonmcn 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland?  I had  influence  enough 
to  do  so,  I had  only  to  countenance  it,  and  nobody 
knows  how  far  it  would  have  extended  had  1 done 
so.  You  have  before  you  over  and  over  again  my 
discountenance  of,  and  resistance  to,  sicret  socie- 
ties Gentlemen,  t ike  these  things  into  your  consideia- 
tion,  and  say,  upon  your  conscience — say,  if  you  can, 
that  that  man  is  a base  hypocrite!  But  you  cannot  say 
so — you  would  not  tarnish  your  consciences.  But 
this  point  in  my  political  life  must  have  struck  you: 
— 1 am,  and  have  been,  opposed  to  the  laws  for  mak- 
ing provisions  for  the  poor.  I opposed  poor  laws  of 
every  kind.  With  the  influence  which  1 possessed, 
could  I not  have  poverty  against  property,  and  have 
insisted  upon  all  the  poor  being  fed  by  the  rich?  f 
was  tormented  by  my  friends,  i was  sneered  and 
jeered  by  all — by  many  who  had  joined  me.  I con- 
sulted my  conscience.  I saw  Ihe  real  nature  of  a 
provision  which  only  makes  more  destitution  than  it 
relieves;  and  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  inflict  a 
great  burden  on  the  property  of  the  country.  I knew 
it  was  unfit  for  the  people,  hut  1 am  bound  to  say 
that  when  it  passed  into  a law  i did  not  give  it  the 
smallest  opposition.  1 allowed  the  experiment  to  be 
fairly  tried,  and  many  of  those  who  had  previously 
abused  me,  allowed  that  1 v/as  right  and  they  were 
wrong.  I am  ready  now  to  facilitate  and  assist  its 
working  in  every  way  1 can,  but  I go  back  to  the  time 
when  it  was  unpopular,  and  when  it  was  shouted  out 
of  society  by  thoee  vljua  I esteemed  t*Q£i, 
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whose  good  opinion  1 valued,  and  I appeal  to  that 
part  of  my  life  as  an  answeb  to  this  foul  charge  of 
Conspiracy.  Gentlemen,  you  must  also  recollect,  for  it 
is  in  evidence,  the  manner  of  my  answer  to  M.  Thiers’ 
speech  and  address.  You  heard  that  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Bond  Hughes;  and  now,  as  I have  mentioned 
his  name,  let  me  say  one  word  of  Mr.  Bond  Hughes. 
Gentlemen,  I was  one  of  those  the  most  active 
against  that  gentleman,  because  I felt  convinced 
at  the  lime  that  he  had  sworn  that  which  was  not 
true.  Now,  I am  glad  his  name  has  been  referred  to, 
because  it  affords  me  the  opportunity  which  I am 
proud  to  avail  myself  of,  to  declare  that  I never  saw 
a witness  on  the  table  who  gave  his  evidence  more 
fairly  than  Mr.  Hughes,  and  I am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  a mistake,  which  any  honest  man  might 
have  fallen  into,  that  occasioned  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  his  evidence.  I know  this  is  not  a part 
of  the  case,  but  i am  sure  your  lordships  will  think 
that  1 am  not  wrong  in  making  this  public  avowal. 
It  appears  by  his  report,  also,  how  firmly  I rejected 
the  only  ground  on  which  we  could  obtain  sympathy 
from  them,  and  that  we  declined  to  take  any  sup- 
port from  them  in  the  slightest  degree  disparagingto 
our  religion.  But  that  is  put  still  more  strongly 
w'hcn  you  recollect  my  strong  denunciations  of  the 
American  slave  owners.  You  will  recollect  that  at 
the  time  large  sums  of  money  were  being  collected 
in  the  slaveholding  states  of  the  Union,  remittances 
were  in  progress,  and  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  gettingupan  association  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Did  I shrink  from  doing  my  duty  upon  the  slave 
question?  Did  I not  use  the  strongest  language?  Did 
l not  denounce,  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  man, 
those  culprits  and  criminals?  Did  I not  compare  the 
associating  ourselves  with  them  as  an  association 
with  thieyes,  and  pickpockets,  and  felons?  Did  I not 
resort  to  language  the  strongest  and  most  violent  to 
express  my  denunciation  of  the  horrible  traffic  in 
human  beings;  of  the  execrable  nature  of  the  slave 
trade — and  of  all  the  immorality  and  frightful  con- 
sequences that  resulted  from  that  infamous  traffic? — 
If  I was  a hypocrite  I might  have  given  them  a few 
smooth  words;  but  I denounced  them,  and  thereby 
showed  that  there  was  nothing  of  hypocrisy  in  those 
public  principles  I have  always  advocated,  that  no 
assistance  could  be  accepted  by  us  which  should  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  our  allegiance  to 
our  sovereign.  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  also, 
that  we  had  offers  of  support  from  the  republican 
party  in  France,  headed  by  Ledru  Rollin.  It  is  a 
considerable  and  ever  powerful  party.  It  is  that 
party  which  hates  England  most,  with  an  irrational 
and  ferocious  hatred,  arising  most  probably  from  the 
blow  struck  at  their  vanity  at  Waterloo — that  is  the 
party  headed  by  Ledru  Rollin.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
his  letter,  and  you  have  my  answer.  Did  I seek  his 
support,  or  that  of  his  party?  Did  I mitigate  even 
from  the  decisiveness  of  my  answer;  did  I appear  un- 
willing to  repeat  and  readily  avovv  it?  No,  gentle- 
men— I took  a firm  tone  of  loyalty — 1 rejected  their 
support — I refused  their  offer — I cauuoned  them 
against  coming  over  here — I refused  everything  that 
was  inconsistent' with  my  allegiance,  and  is  that  the 
way  that  my  hypocrisy  is  proved  to  you?  But  not 
alone  with  that  party  in  France  did  the  Irish  people 
fling  off’  all  connexion,  but  even  as  regarded  the  pre- 
sent monarch  of  France,  we  refused  all,  even  the 
slightest  sympathy.  It  has  gone  forth  to  the  world — it 
has  been  proved  to  you  that  1 hurled  defiance,  so  fur 
as  an  humble  individual  like  myself  could,  against 
the  monarch  who  at  present  governs  the  French  na- 
tion. The  learned  attorney  general,  with  a good 
deal  of  ingenuity,  introduced  to  your  notice  the  re- 
port of  the  secret  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  1797,  and  he  told  you  that  we  were  acting 
upon  that  plan.  In  1797  they  were  looking  for 
French  sympathy  and  assistance — they  had  emissa- 
ries in  France  representing  them  there,  and  they  had 
probably  persons  representing  the  French  here — 
they  were  looking  for  foreign  force  and  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  ho  tells  you  that  our  objects  were  those 
of  the  United  Irishmen  of  1797!  Oh,  gentlemen, 
they  were  diametrically  the  reverse.  It  may  be  that 
we  look  to  the  restoration  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  known  as  Henry  the  5th,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  wait  for  a repeal  of  the  Union  till 
then.  ^ Much  laughter  ) Not  that  I should  dispa- 
rage his  title,  for  1 for  one  believe  that  Europe  will 
never  be  perfectly  safe  until  that  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Bourbons  is  restored — restored  upon  the 
principles  upon  which  the  monarchy  of 1G88  was  re- 
stored. 

i.But  I would  not  disparage  the  claim  that  I fora 
moment  laugh  at,  but  1 said  tins  is  a quarter  from 
whence  we  refuse  the  slightest  assistance,  and  1 hurl- 
ed the  indignation  of  my  mind  against  the  mail  who 
would  offer  to  the  children  of  France  to  be  educated 
by  mlidel  professors,  and  refused  them  that  religious 
euuculien  their  parents  wished  thorn  to  receives  I 


will  not,  gentlemen,  enter  further  into  this  point,  but 
you  will  see  from  those  papers  my  antagonism  to  the 
French  government.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  ano- 
, ther  point  in  my  conduct — my  antagonism  to  the 
chartists.  You  may  remember  that  when  the  asso- 
: ciation  was  in  full  force,  the  chartists  were  in  a state 
J of  insurrection  in  England — they  were  coming  in 
i their  hundreds  ar.d  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
into  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  and  you 
will  recollect  further,  that  there  was  something  fas- 
| cinating  in  the  doctrines  of  chartism  for  the  poorer 
classes,  because  it  proposed  in  truth  and  in  substance, 
a violation  of  all  the  lawsof  property.  If  I had  meant 
anything  wicked  or  criminal  would  I not  have  be- 
friended and  supported  the  chartists?  On  the  con- 
trary, did  I not  denounce  them — did  I not  keep  the 
Irish  in  England  from  joining  them,  and  was  there 
not  an  outrage  actually  committed  in  Manchester  on 
account  of  the  Irish  holding  aloof  from  them?  Yes, 
gentlemen,  I assisted  the  constituted  authorities  in 
England,  by  my  influence  over  the  Irish  residing 
there.  Why  was  it  not  given  to  you  in  evidence, 
that  the  moment  a member  of  our  association  joined 
the  chartist  institution  in  England  his  money  was  re- 
turned to  him,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  our 
books?  Now,  gentlemen,  if  my  object  was  popular 
insurrection — if  I was  anxious  for  a popular  out- 
break— good  Heaven,  let  any  man  of  you  place  him- 
self in  my  situation,  and  ask  what  he  could  do,  for 
the  present  is  a charge  of  a popular  insurrection.  If 
I wished  for  an  insurrection  would  I not  wish  to  have 
strength — would  1 not  wish  to  have  the  system  of 
chartism  supported?  Did  not  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
meet  it  in  Dublin — did  I not  hunt  it  out  of  Dublin, 
and,  if  my  oath  were  taken,  I firmly  declare  my  con- 
scientious conviction  that,  had  1 not  interfered,  char- 
tism would  have  spread  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
another.  But  I have  opposed  that,  as  I have  oppos- 
ed every  thing  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  integrity 
of  my  political  principles.  Thank  Heaven,  I suc- 
cessfully opposed  and  resisted  it,  and  while  1 have  a 
right  to  make  you  judge  of  my  actions  and  motives, 
by  referring  to  those  leading  features  of  my  political 
life,  I shall  ever  rejoice  that  I kept  society  and  pro- 
perty from  that  invasion.  Gentlemen,  there  is  ano- 
ther part  worthy  of  your  consideration,  namely,  my 
consistent  sworn  allegiance  to  our  sovereign.  You 
find  it  in  all  these  newspapers.  Her  name  is  never 
mentioned  but  with  respect,  and  always  with  enthu- 
siasm and  delight;  nay,  when  a speech  was  made  by 
her  majesty’s  ministers,  derogatory  to  our  objects 
and  motives,  don’t  you  find  me  with  most  tedious 
pertinacity  making  a distinction  between  her  majesty 
and  her  ministers.  You  have  heard  it  fifty  times  re- 
peated, and  at  every  meeting — I omitted  it  at  none, 
and  I made  in  all  these  cases  a constitutional  distinc- 
tion between  herself  and  her  ministers,  and  the  at- 
torney general  has  no  right  to  say  that  there  was  one 
particle  of  disloyalty  towards  her  in  my  observations 
upon  the  speech.  Gentlemen,  having  taken  all  these 
precautions,  having  repeated  these  assertions  over 
and  over  again,  almost  disgusting  those  who  heard 
me  even  to  nausea,  what  then  becomes  of  the  attor- 
ney general  that  I spoke  disrespectfully  of  her  ma- 
jesty? My  lords,  1 thank  Heaven  there  is  not  a par- 
ticle in  this  case  to  taint,  in  the  slightest  degree,  our 
loyalty  or  allegiance.  Now,  my  lords,  as  regards 
myself,  I am  come  to  that  time  of  life  that  she  can 
do  nothing  for  me;  but  there  is  not  a man  in  expec- 
tation in  this  court  who  has  taken  half  the  pains  I 
have  to  inspire  and  win  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  There  is  one  thing  1 think  the  attorney 
general  acted  unfairly  in.  He  read  the  queen’s 
speech,  and  then  my  newspaper  speech,  and  the 
scolding  that  ministers  gave  me,  and  then  1 said:  “Judy 
would  not  let  U6  go  on.”  He  said  that  1 represented 
the  Queen  as  a fishvvoman.  Whatever  becomes  of 
the  case  don’t  believe  tiiat.  I confess  that  I feel  an- 
noyed and  humiliated  that  such  a charge  should  be 
made  against  me.  I speak  in  no  terms  of  disrespect 
to  the  attorney  general;  but  I Utterly  repudiate  and 
deny  that  I ever  spoke  in  disrespectful  terms  of  my 
sovereign,  and  I say  it  is  false  to  impute  to  me  an  in- 
tention of  applying  the  offensive  expression  referred 
to,  to  the  speech  of  her  majesty.  1 did  not  treat  it 
as  her  speech,  but  as  that  of  her  ministers,  who  were 
constitutionally  responsible  for  it.  1 disclaim,  abhor, 
and  iiate  the  imputation  of  offering  a word  of  any- 
thing in  the  least  disrespectful  towards  my  august 
monarch.  Upon  all  occasions  I inculcated  principles 
of  sincere  loyally  to  the  throne,  and  1 distinctly  sepa 
rated  all  reference  in  my  remarks  between  the  per-1 
son  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  I fear  I have 
detained  you  longer -than  I had  intended  in  referring 
to  what  has  heretofore  been  my  public  conduct;  but 
in  coming  to  a proper  estimate  of  my  motives,  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  attention  to  my  aets,  and  though 
my  expositions  may  be  feeble — though  uiy  talents 
may  be  small,  though  my  energies  may  be  decreas- 
ing, and  though  my  ttreagih  may  be  dechaing,  end 


years  increasing,  still  you  will  find  then  as  now  im- 
planted in  my  breast,  a burning  love  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  Ireland;  and,  for  the  liberties  of  my  country. 

Well,  the  public  meetings  did  take  place;  I do  not 
not  deny  it.  Their  object  was  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  Was  that  a bad  object?  1 deny  that  it  was. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  a most  useful  object  for  Ire- 
land, so  much  so,  that  before  1 sit  down,  I hope  to 
demonstrate  to  every  one  in  court — the  neutrality  of 
the  bench  of  course  excepted — the  absolute  necessity 
for  such  a measure,  and  its  effects  on  the  property, 
commerce,  and  injury  of  our  native  land.  I hope 
I that  many  of  the  jury  whom  I address,  will  be  in- 
I duced,  from  the  strength  of  the  case  I shall  put  be- 
I fore  them,  to  join  incailing  forthe  repeal — [a  laugh.] 
i It  is  my  duty  to  put  the  facts  before  you,  and  I will 
j be  able  to  show  to  demonstration  that  the  English 
i parliament  has,  from  a remote  period,  governed  Ire-' 
i land  with  a narrow  jealousy  of  Irish  prosperity,  and 
in  a grudging  spirit  of  its  independence.  Then 
. I will  first  refer  you  to  the  history  of  our  woollen 
manufactures,  and  to  what  did  happen  in  the 
, reign  of  a monarch  whose  memory  you  probably  hold 
I in  very  great  esteem.  I will  now  call  your  attention 
| to  the  transactions  of  1782,  which  was  looked  upon 
; as  a final  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the 
| two  countries,  and  when  an  Irish  parliament  was  de- 
! clared  to  last  forever.  I will  next  direct  my  obser- 
i vations  to  prove  the  great  prosperity  which  followed 
I as  the  result  of  legislative  independence.  I will  then 
' show  you  that  the  measure  of  the  Union  was  forced 
i upon  the  Irish  people.  I will  demonstrate  the  mani- 
I fold  evils  flowing  from  it,  and  the  bad  effects  on  our 
i trade  and  commerce,  and  will  refer  you  to  the  ex- 
istence of  vast  distress  and  misery  throughout  the 
: land;  and  I will  prove  to  you  that  the  only  remedy 
for  its  cure,  and  for  avoiding  separation  from  Eng- 
j land,  is  to  be  found  in  the  restoration  of  our  native 
, parliament.  Now,  as  to  the  ill-treatment  of  Ireland 
( by  England,  the  fact  is  so  confessedly  true,  that  it  is 
I scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  adduce  any  proof  of  it 
— it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  by 
, any  remark  upon  this  point  of  the  case,  yet  I am 
; brought  here  by  the  attorney  general  because  I have 
: agitated  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  blessing 
to  my  countrymen.  My  defence  is,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  would  relieve  ali  the  distress  and  mise- 
i ry  which  we  behold,  and  in  the  performance  of  my 
! sacred  duty  to  the  Irish  people,  I will  place  their 
! case  triumphantly  before  you.  I have  said  that  it 
j was  my  duty — I am  bound  by  gratitude,  also.  Once 
I have  represented  the  county  of  Clare,  with  a po- 
J pulation  250,000  inhabitants.  Once  I had  the  honor 
i of  representing  the  county  of  Waterford,  with  its 
300,000  inhabitants.  Once  again  I have  been  return- 
| ed  from  my  native  county  Kerry,  containing  a popula- 
tion of  200,000  inhabitants.  Once  for  Meath,  whose 
; people  amount  to  300,000;  and  I now  stand  the  re- 
presentative of  the  county  of  Cork,  with  a popula- 
I tion  of  750,000  inhabitants.  Besides  this,  I have 
twice  had  the  honor  of  being  the  member  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  once  for  Kilkeny.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  bounden  duty — and  from  motives  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  shown  me  such  marks  of  favor — to 
! do  all  I can  to  promote  their  comforts  and  prosperi- 
i ty.  I am  their  hired  servant.  I admit  it.  I am  their 
paid  servant,  and  though  it  may  take  away  from  the 
. chivalry  of  my  station,  I avovv  that  I receive  their 
j wages,  and  I am  ready  now  to  earn  it.  I begin  by 
, showing  you  the  system  of  misgovernment  pursued 
by  England  at  all  times  towards  this  country,  and  I 
shall  quote  for  you  the  views  put  forward  by  an  em- 
inent French  historian — one  of  the  lilerati  of  his  day. 
[Mr.  O’Connell  here  read  an  extract  from  the  work 
of  M.  Thiers,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  for  five  centuries  governed  Ire- 
land in  a spirit  of  jealousy  of  its  prosperity — and 
describing  the  fertility  of  the  soil — the  blessings 
poured  on  it  by  nature,  but  the  wretchedness  of  its 
people.]  That  was  a melancholy  pieture  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  country  was  governed  for  five 
hundred  years,  and  of  the  baneful  influence  of  Eng- 
iisn  government.  Have  I the  authority  of  Thiers 
alone?  No.  I have  also  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt 
for  the  advantages  possessed  by  Ireland;  and  I find 
him,  in  discussing  the  commercial  propositions  of 
1785,  admitting  that  it  was  the  uniform  policy  of 
England  to  depress  Irish  interests,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance their  own.  That  is  not  my  language,  it  is  the 
language  of  Mr.  Pitt,  avowing  openly  the  policy 
pursued  by  England  towards  Ireland.  1 now  come 
to  another  authority,  which,  in  this  court,  at  all 
events,  will  carry  great  weight.  I mean  that  of  the 
late  chief  justice  Busche.  Listen,  I beseech  you,  to 
the  words  of  that  gifted  man:  “You  are  called  upon  to 
give  up  your  independence,  and  to  whom  are  you 
called  upon  to  give  it  up?  To  a nation  which  for  six 
hundred  years  has  treated  you  with  uniform -oppres- 
sion and  injustice.  The  treasury  bench  startles  at 
tbe  assertion — turn  twtss  kk>  serine  e&l-  If  the  fcreasu- 
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ry  bench  scold  me,  Mr.  Pitt  will  scold  them;  it  is  his 
assertion,  in  so  many  words,  in  his  speech.  Ireland, 
says  he,  has  been  always  treated  with  injustice  and 
illiberality.  Ireland,  says  Junius,  has  been  uniform- 
ly plundered  and  oppressed.  This  is  not  the  slander 
of  Junius,  nor  the  candor  of  Mr.  Pitt — it  is  history. 
For  centuries  have  the  British  parliament  and  na- 
tion kept  you  down,  shackled  your  commerce,  and 
paralyzed  your  exertions — despised  your  character, 
and  ridiculed  your  pretensions  to  any  privileges, 
commercial  or  consitutional.  She  has  never  con- 
ceded a point  to  you  which  she  could  avoid,  or 
granted  favor  which  was  not  reluctantly  distilled. — 
They  have  been  all  wrung  from  her  like  drops  of  her 
blood.”  Gentlemen,  I have  never  used  language  half 
so  strong,  half  so  powerful,  or  half  so  eloquent,  as 
the  passage  I have  read?  There  was  this  candid  ad- 
mission made  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke,  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet — namely,  that  the  intentkih  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  was  only  to  prevent  Ireland  from 
growing  too  great  and  powerful.  There  was  another 
passage  in  it,  to  the  ett'ect  that  England  was  extort- 
ing, in  the  moment  of  her  strength,  those  rights 
which  she  would  likely  concede  in  a moment  of  her 
weakness — that  it  was  the  denial  of  the  rights  from 
from  one  great  nation  to  the  other — from  an  intole- 
rance of  its  prosperity. 

When  in  the  beginning  to  address  you,  (resumed 
Mr.  O’Connell,)  1 said  that  I would  be  able  to  show 
you  that  it  was  an  intolerance  of  Irish  prosperity 
that  had  created  the  Union;  and  if  the  author  of  this 
sentiment  were  here  in  court,  he  should  have  avowed 
every  word  of  what  he  had  said,  for  he  spoke  it  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart.  I think  I need  not  go 
much  further  to  prove  to  you  that  it  was  the  intole- 
rance of  the  British  government  for  the  Irish  pros- 
perity which  had  influenced  the  measure  of  the 


April,  1782,  said:  ‘‘So  far  was  he  from  thinking  that 


His  lordship,  in  a speech  made  by  him  in  1793 
Great  Britain  had  a right  to  govern  Ireland  if  she  'made  use  of  those  remarkable  words;  and  1 beg  to 
did  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  us,  that  he  main-  call  your  particular  attention  to  them.  “There  is 
(ained  that  no  country  that  ever  had  existed  or  did  ( not,”  said  his  lordship,  “a  nation  on  the  habitable 
exist,  had  a right  to  hold  the  sovereignty  of  another  globe,  which  has  advanced  in  cultivation,  civilization, 
against  the  will  and  consent  of  that  other.”  And  in  agriculture, and  manufacture,  with  the  same  rapidity, 
another  passage;  in  May,  1782,  he  says:  “He  desired  in  the  same  period,  as  Ireland  had  from  1772  to  1798.” 
gentlemen  to  look  forward  to  that  happy  period  when  I will  call  your  attention  to  Lord  Grey’s  speech  on 
Ireland  should  experience  the  blessings  that  attend  the  Scottish  Union,  in  1799.  “In  truth,”  said  the  no- 
freedom of  trade  and  constitution;  when,  by  the  rich-  ! bleman,  “for  a period  of  more  than  forty  years  after 
ness  and  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  industry  of  her  the  Scotch  Union,  Scotland  exhibited  no  proofs  of 
manufactures,  and  the  increase  of  her  population,  increased  industry  and  rising  wealth.”  Lord  Grey, 
she  should  become  a powerful  country ; then  might  in  continuation,  stated  that — Till  after  1743,  there 
England  look  for  powerful  assistance  to  seamen  to  j was  no  sensible  advance  of  the  commerce  of  Scot- 
man  her  fleets,  and  soldiers  to  fight  her  battles.  Eng-  land.  Several  of  her  manufactures  were  not  estab- 
land  renouncing  all  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  the  fished  till  sixty  years  after  the  union,  and  her  princi- 
lalter  would  most  cordially  support  the  former  as  a I pal  branch  of  manufactures  was  not  set  up,  I believe, 
friend  whom  she  loved.  If  this  country,  on  the  till  1781.  The  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
other  hand,  was  to  assume  the  power  of  making  laws  ! was  the  first  great  measure  that  gave  an  impulse  to 
of  a friend,  for  where  there  was  not  a community  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  Scotland.  Since  that 
interests,  there  the  party  whose  interests  were  so  ' time,  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  has  been  considera- 
sacrificed  became  an  enemy.” — 2 vol.  p.  60.  Such  ble,  but  certainly  not  so  great  as  that  of  Ireland  has 
was  the  principle  upon  which  the  great  settlement  been  within  the  same  period.”  I will  now  refer  you 
was  brought  about.  I would  ask  you  gentlemen  of  . to  Lord  Plunket,  who,  in  giving  a description  of  Ire- 
the  jury,  did  you  ever  in  your  lives  know  a single  : land  in  a speech  in  parliament  in  1799,  in  one  of  his 
individual  volunteer  of  1782,  who,  to  the  last  mo  ! happiest  efforts  of  oratory,  speaks  of  her  as  of  “a  fit- 
ment of  his  life,  did  not  boast  of  having  participated  tie  island  with  a population  of  four  or  five  millions  of 
in  the  change  that  then  took  place.  It  was  clear  I people,  hardy,  gallant,  and  enthusiastic — possessed  of 
that  up  to  this  time  Ireland  had  preserved  her  aile-  all  the  means  of  civilization,  agriculture,  and  com- 
giance  and  had  gained  tranquility  in  connection  with  ' merce,  well  pursued  and  understood;  a constitution 

it — thatshe,  in  fact,  clung  with  firmer  hold  to  her  j fully  recognized  and  established;  her  revenues,  her 

connection  with  England  while  she  obtained  those  trade,  her  manufactures  thriving  beyond  the  hope  or 
salutary  results.  I may  be  asked  gentlemen,  whethe  r the  example  of  any  other  country  of  her  extent — 
I have  any  proof  that  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Fox  was  j within  these  few  years  advancing  with  a rapidity  as- 

realized,  that  the  prosperity  promised  to  Ireland  had  ; tonishing  even  to  herself;  not  complaining  of  defi- 

been  actually  gained  by  the  legislative  independence,  j rienry  in  these  respects,  hut  enjoying  and  acknow- 

I will  tell  you  upon  what  evidence  I will  demon-  | ledging  her  prosperity,  (hear,  hear.)  She  is  called 

Union.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  mark  the  words,  | strate  these  facts.  The  first  authority  I shall  refer  j on  to  surrender  them  all  to  the  control  of — whom? 
for  you  have  this  avowal  from  an  authority  you  can-  j you  to  is,  Pitt  in  1790,  when  proposing  the  measure  j Is  it  to  a great  and  powerful  continent,  to  whom  na- 

not  doubt.  These  are  topics  which  cannot  ever  be  j of  the  Union.  He  should  quote  the  following  from  I ture  intended  her  as  an  appendage — to  a mighty  pen- 


forgotten — and  I feel  much  obliged  to  the  learned 
attorney  general  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viving them. 

I must  refer  you  next,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  a 
letter  from  Primate  Boulter,  at  the  same  period,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject,  in  which  the  learned  pre- 
late charged  the  British  government  with  pursuing 
an  infamous  policy  towards  Ireland,  in  making  the 
most  odious  distinctions  between  the  different  sects 
and  religions  in  Ireland,  and  setting  one  in  actual 
hostility  towards  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting their  own  unjust  intentions,  and  that  such  a 
policy  must  be  deprecated  as  a very  great  calamity. 

Have  I not  proved  what  1 have  said,  (continued 
Mr.  O’C.,)  from  the  evidence  of  such  men  as  Pitt, 
Burke,  Primale  Boulter,  and  others?  I shall  now, 
gentlemen,  invite  you  to  consider  w ith  me  transac- 
actions  of  1782,  and  I will  detain  you  but  a very- 
short  time  on  this  point,  because  every  thing  con- 
nected with  that  period  must  be  familiar  to  the  Irish 
mind.  That  was  a solitary  bright  spot  in  the  history 
of  Ireland — a green  island,  as  it  were,  amid  the  steri- 
lity of  the  world — an  oasis  of  prosperity  amid  the 
mass  of  misrule  and  tyranny  which  had  surrounded 
us.  The  transactions  of  1782  cannot  be  forgotten, 
and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  at  the  lime,  as  it  ap- 
peared, was  of  the  most  consummate  advantage  to 
England,  who  assailed  America  and  was  defeated. — 
She  endeavored  to  crush  the  forces  of  America,  but 
America  resisted,  and  America,  from  rebellion,  ob- 
tained a revolution.  England  then  wanted  the  assist- 
ance of  Ireland.  She  had  not  then  sufficient  troops 
to  support  her  demands,  and  to  maintain, ifshe  were 
opposed,  her  connection  with  this  country.  Did  Ire- 
land then  think  of  separating  herself  from  England? 
Oh  no,  that  was  always  a thought  which  was  foreign 
to  the  Irish  mind.  They  sought  not  for  separation, 
but  they  sought  for  the  assertion  of  Irish  rights.  The 
Irish  obtained  free  trade,  and  they  demanded  legis- 
lative independence.  It  was  not  then  safe  for  Eng- 
land to  refuse  her  just  demands;  it  was  not  prudent 
to  treat  Ireland  with  disregard.  England  willingly 
conceded  these  demands.  In  a letter  written  about 
that  time,  from  the  leader  of  the  government,  were 
contained  these  words:  “Will  nobody  stop  that  mad- 
man Grattan?”  Nobody  did  attempt  to  stop  the  de- 
mands of  Grattan;  and  the  revolution  of  1782  obtain 
cd  for  Ireland  those  rights  which  she  laid  claim  to. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  part  of  history  that 
the  monarch  of  that.day,  from  the  throne,  declared 
this  to  be  a final  adjustment,  and  that  there  was  no 
question  left  open  lor  further  discussion.  It  is  a fact 
that  the  English  house  of  commons,  had  respective- 
ly declared  that  this  was  a final  adjustment.  The 
lord  lieutenant  from  the  throne,  in  the  Irish  house  of 
parliament,  had  declared  the  same.  Both  houses  de 
dared  it  to  be  final.  But  how  was  this  got  rid  of? 
1 will  come  to  that  presently.  I will  show  you,  gen- 
tlemen, what  the  opinions  of  certain  statesmen  were 
with  reaped  To  this  suqjocrfi  Charles  James  Fox,  ia 


the  Anti-Union  Evening  Post:  “Pitt’s  case  at  the  j pie,  totally  exceeding  her  in  all  calculation  of  lerri- 


Union  would  be  strong  if  he  could  have  shown  that 
Ireland  was  declining  and  impoverished  under  her 
own  parliament.  But  the  facts  were  too  powerful 
for  him  to  wrestle  with,  and  he  was  unable  to  meet 
them  in  that  way.  And  what,  therefore,  was  his 
, reasoning.  ‘As  Ireland,’  he  said,  ‘was  so  prosperous 
under  her  own  parliament,  we  can  calculate  that  the 
amount  of  that  prosperity  will  be  treble  under  the 
British  legislature.’  He  first  quoted  a speech  of  Mr. 
Foster’s,  in  1785,  in  these  words — The  exportation 
of  Irish  produce  to  England  amounts  to  two  millions 
and  a half  annually,  and  the  exportation  of  British 
produce  to  Ireland  amounts  to  one  million.  He  gives 
another  quotation  from  Foster,  in  which  it  is  said — 
Britain  imports  annually  2,500,0001.  of  our  pro- 
ducts, all,  or  very  nearly  all,  duty  free,  and  we  im- 
port almost  a million  of  hers,  and  raise  a revenue 
on  almost  every  article  of  it;”  this  relates  to  the  year 
1785.  Pitt  goes  on  to  say — “But  how  stands  the  case 
now?  (1799.)  The  trade  at  this  time  is  infinitely 
more  advantageous  to  Ireland.  It  will  be  proved 
from  the  documents  that  I hold  in  my  hand,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  mere  interchange  of  manufactures, 
that  the  manufactures  exported  to  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain  in  1797,  very  little  exceeded  one  mil- 
lionsterling (the  articles  of  produce  amount  to  near- 
ly the  same  sum;)  whilst  G.  Britain  on  the  other  hand, 
imported  from  Ireland  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
three  millions  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  linen 
yarn,  and  between  two  and  three  millions  in  provisions 
and  cattle,  besides  corn  and  other  articles  of  pro- 
duce.” You  have  heard  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land from  authority  which  cannot  be  questioned. — 
We  at  that  time  exported  three  millions  worth  of 
linen,  and  linen  yarn,  besides  our  exports  in  provi- 
sions, which  amounted  to  a million  and  a half.  What 
were  our  imports  of  English  manufactured  goods  at 
that  time?  At  half  the  amount  of  what  we  exported. 
How  does  the  case  stand  at  present?  You  all  know 
too  well  indeed;  1 may  say  that  some  of  you  have 
had  sad  experience  of  the  fact;  that  almost  every 
thing  we  use  now  is  imported  from  Engl  md,  and  all 
our  manufactures  are  gone,  and  our  people  who 
lived  upon  the  wages  which  are  always  deny,  d from 
that  source,  are  famishing.  When  we  exported  three 
millions  and  a half  of  manufactured  goods,  you  are 
aware  that  a very  large  proportion  ot  that  amount 
consisted  of  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  and  artizans 
employed;  and  that  money  was  again  expended  with 
the  farmer  and  shop-keeper,  thus  went  on  increasing 
comfort  and  prosperity  throughout  the  land.  But 
alas!  what  is  the  ease  now?  Wretchedness  and  mi 
sery  prevail  where  wealth  and  happiness  once  had 
their  abode.  And  should  the  man  be  punished  who 
has  no  other  object  under  Heaven  but  to  restore  his 
country  to  her  former  state — independence  and  pros- 
perity? I have  given  you  the  auiiionty  of  another 
man  who  was  very  iavoiuble  to  Uie  Irish  people, 
lofd  Clare. 


Tory  or  population?  No!  but  to  another  happy  little 
island,  placed  beside  her  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic, 
of  little  more  than  double  her  territory  and  popula- 
tion, and  possessing  resources  not  nearly  so  superior 
to  her  wants.” 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  chief  justice 
said  that  the  court  was  becoming  so  intolerably  hot, 
that  one  of  the  windows  should  be  opened. 

Mr.  O’Connell — Very  well,  my  Lord,  and  I shall 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  go  out  for  a 
moment. 

The  court  then  adjourned  for  a few  minutes. 

When  the  court  resumed,  Mr.  O’Connell  said  — 
Gentlemen,  when  the  adjournment  took  place,  I was 
in  the  act  of  reading  for  you  several  authorities,  show- 
ing how  much  Ireland  progressed  under  an  indepen- 
dent parliament;  I have  a few  more,  I think,  to  corro- 
borate and  bear  out,  and,  if  possible,  to  extend  the 
proof  of  that  prosperity.  You  heard  how,  in  the 
year  1810,  a meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  to  petition 
for  the  repeal  of  the  union,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
discussed  rn  the  corporation  and  other  places.  I will 
now  read  for  you  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hutton,  made  at 
the  corporation — who  then  belonged  to  a respectable 
house  that  still  holds  a high  character  in  the  city.- — 
“Some  of  us”  said  he,  “remember  the  country  as  she 
was  before  we  recovered  and  brought  back  our  con- 
stitution in  the  year  1782.  Wo  are  reminded  of  it 
at  the  present  period.  Then,  as  now,  our  merchants 
were  without  trade — our  shop-keepers  without  cus- 
tomers— our  workmen  without  employment — then,  as 
now,  it  became  the  universal  feeling,  that  nothing 
but  the  recovery  of  our  rights  would  save  us.  Our 
rights  were  recovered,  and  how  soon  afterwards,  in- 
deed, as  if  by  magic,  plenty  smiled  on  us,  and  we 
soon  became  prosperous  and  happy.”  Gentlemen, 
in  the  year  1798,  when  Ihe  Union  was  talked  of,  the 
Bankers  ol  Dublin  had  a meeting,  and  in  the  chair 
was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Latouche.  That  was  on 
the  18th  of  December,  1798;  when  the  following  re 
solutions  were  passed: 

“Resolved,  That  since  the  renunciation  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1732,  to  legislate  for  the  commerce  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  they  have  eminently  increased. 

“Resolved,  That  we  attribute  these  blessings,  un- 
der Providence,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment.” 

1 have,  in  addition,  to  these,  from  a most  unques- 
tionable authority,  (as  authority  incapable  of  deceiv- 
ing or  of  being  deceived,)  the  relative  increase  in 
England  and  Ireland  of  the  consumption  of  tea, .to- 
bacco, wine,  sugar,  arid  coflee,  from  1785  to  the 
union,  which  is  as  follows: 

Tea — increase  in  Ireland  84  per  cent, 

increase  in  England  45  per  cent. 

From  J786  to  the  union. 

Tobac-eo — increase  in  Ireland  100  per  cent. 

foccease  fit  E^iand  64  per  cent 
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From  1 7S7  to  the  union. 

Wine — increase  in  Ireland  74  per  cent, 

increase  in  England  22  per  cent. 

From  1785  to  the  union. 

Sugar — increase  in  Ireland  57  per  cent, 

increase  in  England  53  per  cent. 

Codec—  increase  in  Ireland  GOO  per  cent, 

increase  in  England  75  per  cent. 

I hope  to  demonstrate,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  no 
country  which  can  ever  surpass  in  prosperity  the  ad- 
vancement made  by  Ireland  from  the  period  of  1782  to 
the  union.  There  is  a cant  word  often  used  by  many 
people,  “dismemberment  of  the  empire,”  which  I will 
prove  to  be  an  absurdity.  Ireland,  with  her  own 
parliament,  increased  in  prosperity  during  her  con- 
nection with  England;  and  why  should  she  rcrpiirc  a 
dismemberment?  I cannot  understand  the  term  dis- 
memberment, unless  from  a state  that  is  in  the  depths 
of  poverty,  not  with  one  in  which  she  increased  in 
prosperity,  as  Ireland  did  with  England,  when  she 
had  her  own  parliament,  and  as  I fervently  believe 
will  again  experience  under  her  own  domestic  legis- 
lature. We  lost  our  own  parliament  by  means  of 
corruption;  the  means  were  certainly  those  best  suit- 
ed to  the  nature  of  so  deleterious  an  object,  and  every 
thing  that  the  worst  passions  could  effect  were  ar- 
raigned to  accomplish  it.  How  was  it  carried?  The 
attorney  general  has  referred  to  the  report  of  a se 
cict  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in ’96  and 
’97.  I will  now  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  1791,  wherein  it 
is  stated  that  it  was  accomplished  by  the  foment  of 
the  rebellion  to  such  a pitch,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment’s fastening  it,  was  the  first  ingredient  of  that 
vile  and  nefarious  plan.  A person  named  McGuane,  I 
attorney,  gave  information  to  the.  government:  he! 
was  a colonel  in  the  United  Irishmen,  as  well  as  a 1 
county  deputy.  He  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  ’ 
county  deputies;  and,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1797,  he  got ! 
into  the  pay  of  government,  and  transmitted  to  them,  ’ 
(through  a Mr*  Clellatid,  agent  to  Lord  Londonder-j 
ry,)  the  names  of  all  persons  who  attended,  the  re- ! 
turns  made,  and  the  tin.e  and  place  for  the  next, 
meeting.  So  that  the  government  was  in  full  pos- 1 
session  of  the  entire  proceedings;  knew  the  names  of  ' 
the  colonels  and  the  county  deputies;  and  where  ' 
they  were  to  be  found  at  a particular  lime;  so  that  if 
they  had  been  so  disposed,  they  could  have  had  them  ! 
all  arrested,  and  thereby  crushed  the  rebellion  at 
once,  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  let  it  go  on  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  union.  1 will  now  refer 
you  to  another  authority,  w hich  you  will  find  in  the 
life  of  Grattan,  second  volume,  page  145,  it  is  as  fol-  j 
lows:  The  entire  country  rose  against  the  measure;  ’ 
but  they  were  controlled  and  checked  by  the  milita  1 


ry,  as  well  as  the  dissensions  that  existed  amon: 


I 

themselves.  Mr.  Plunket  made  use  of  these  words:  j 
Plunket:  “I  accuse  the  government  of  fomenting  the 
embers  of  a lingering  rebellion;  of  hallooing  the  Pro- 
testant against  the  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  against 
the  Protestant;  of  artfully  keepingalive  domestic  dis 
sensions  for  the  purposes  of  subjugation.”  It  is  ma- 
nifest, therefore,  that  the  union  was  carried  against 
the  will  of  the  Irish  people;  and  it  would  have  been 
much  more  manifest  if  the  people  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments.  What  were  the 
u ords  of  Burke? — “The  basest  corruption  and  artifice 
were  exerted  to  promote  the  union.  All  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  heart  were  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  all  the  most  depraved  ingenuity  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  tortured  to  devise  new  contrivances  for 
fraud.”  Mr.  Grattan  thus  reports  the  language  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  reference  to  the  corruption  which 
might  become  necessary  to  carry  the  union.  I will 
now  read  a passage  from  a speech  made  by  Lord 
Grey  in  the  year  1800,  on  the  repugnance  of  the 
Irish  nation  to  the  union: — “Twenty-seven  counties,” 
said  his  lordship,  “have  petitioned  against  the  measure. 
The  petition  from  the  county  of  Down  is  signed  by 
upwards  of  17,000  respectable  independent  men,  and 
all  the  others  are  in  a similar  proportion.  Dublin 
petitioned  under  the  great  seal  of  the  city,  and  each 
of  the  corporations  in  it  followed  the  example. — 
Drogheda  petitioned  against  the  union;  and  almost 
every  other  town  in  the  kingdom  in  like  manner  tes- 
tified its  disapprobation.  Tiiose  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure, professing  great  influence  in  the  country,  ob- 
tained a few  counter  petitions.  Yet,  though  the  pe- 
tition from  the  county  of  Down  was  signed  by  17,000, 
the  counter  petition  was  signed  only  by  415;  though 
there  were  707.000  who  signed  petitions  against  the 
measure,  the  total  number  of  those  who  declared  in 
favor  of  it  did  not  exceed  3,000,  and  many  of  these 
on!y  prayed  that  the  measure  might  be  discussed. 

If  the  facts  I state  are  true,  (and  I challenge  any 
man  to  falsify  them,)  could  a nation  in  more  direct 
terms  express  its  disapprobation  of  a political  mea- 
sure, than  Ireland  has  done  of  a legislative  union 
with  Great  Britain?  In  fact,  the  nation  is  nearly 
unanimous,  atui  this  great  eftajority  is  ooru  posed,  not 


of  bigots,  fanatics,  or  jacobins,  but  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  every  classs  in  the  community.” 

Let  me  now  requestyour  attention  to  a description 
given  by  Lord  Plunket,  of  the  mode  in  which  Ihe 
union  was  carried: — “1  will  be  bold  to  say  that  licen 
tious  and  impious  France,  in  all  the  unrestrained  ex- 
cesses to  which  anarchy  and  atheism  have  given  birth, 
has  not  committed  a moie  insidious  act  against 
her  enemy  than  is  now  attempted  by  the  professed 
champion  of  the  cause  of  civilized  Europe  against  a 
friend  and  ally  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity  and  dis- 
tress—at  a moment  when  our  country  is  filled  with 
British  troops,  when  the  loyal  men  of  Ireland  are  fa- 
tigued and  exhausted  by  their  efforts  to  subdue  the 
rebellion — efforts  to  which  they  had  succeeded  be- 
fore those  troops  arrived — whilst  the  habeas  corpus 
act  was  suspended — whilst  trials  by  court  martial 
ate  carrying  on  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom — whilst 
the  people  are  taught  to  think  they  have  no  right  to 
meet  or  to  deliberate — and  whilst  the  great  body  of 
them  are  so  palsied  by  their  fears,  or  worn  down  by 
their  exertions,  that  even  the  vital  question  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  at  a mo- 
ment when  we  are  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions, 
dissensions  artfully  kept  alive  as  the  pretext  of  our 
present  subjugation,  and  the  instrument  of  our  future 
thraldom.”  That  is  Lord  Plunket’s  description  of 
the  means  by  which  the  union  was  carried,  and  yet 
is  only  a partial  account.  One  million  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  pur- 
chasing rotten  boroughs. 

Three  millions  besides  in  hard  eash  were  paid  in 
direct  and  aetual  bribery  to  persons  who  voted  or 
their  connexions.  There  was  no  office,  even  for  the 
highest  in  the  church,  to  the  lowest  in  the  constabu- 
lary— no,  that  force  did  not  then  exist — but  there  was 
no  situation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  sacred 
or  profane,  which  was  not  in  the  market.  There 
was  nothing  of  contract — nothing  of  argument  in  the 
carrying  of  the  union,  all  was  shameless  fraud  and 
undisguised  corruption,  involving  more  of  moral  ini- 
quity than  ever  accompanied  any  public  transaction. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  can  easily  imagine  what 
were  die  results  of  such  a measure,  so  carried;  you 
feel  them  in  your  daily  avocations  of  business;  you 
know  them  from  the  position  of  your  trade  and  com- 
merce. I have  shown  what  has  been  the  general 
spirit  of  the  English  government,  whenever  it  had 
power,  from  date  of  the  first  settloment  in  1782.  I 
have  established  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vance in  property  under  the  Irish  parliament.  I have 
shortly  described  the  means  by  which  the  union  was 
carried,  and  I shall  now  proceed,  with  as  much  bre- 
vity, as  I can,  but  I fear  at  a greater  length  than  I 
could  wish,  to  lay  before  you  evidence  of  the  evil  re- 
sults of  the  union  as  affecting  Ireland.  In  1794,  the 
Irish  debt  was  only  seven  millions,  th®  debt  of  Eng- 
land at  the  same  time  350  millions.  At  the  time  of 
the  union  the  Irish  debt  was  twenty-one  millions.  I 
know  it  has  been  since  staled  that  it  was  23  millions; 
but  that  was  by  a resolution  of  the  house  of  commons 
of  England,  passed  in  1811,  by  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  separate  debt  of  Ireland  should  bo  charged 
with  all  the  expense  of  carrying  the  union.  YVeli 
the  Irish  debt  was  21  millions,  the  English,  446  mil- 
lions. Of  the  17  millions  of  annual  interest  upon 
this  sum,  it  was  agreed  that  Irelaad  should  not  be 
charged  any  thing  for  the  principal.  Were  those 
terms  complied  with?  No.  Ireland  is  charged  with 
every  penny  of  that  44G  millions,  principal  and  inte- 
rest, in  spite  of  the  promises  of  Lord  Castlereagh; 
and  the  lands,  the  industry,  the  labor  of  the  nation 
are  mortgaged  for  its  payment. 

As  a proof  of  the  total  mismanagement  of  our  finan- 
ces, detrimental  to  Ireland,  and  to  show  the  progres- 
sive accumulation  of  our  debt,  I will  read  an  extract: 
“Half  a million  or  more  were  expended  some  years 
since  to  break  an  opposition — the  same,  or  greater 
sum,  may  be  necessary  now,”  and  Grattan  added, 
“that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  said  so  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive sense  of  bribery  and  corruption  The  threat 
was  proceeded  on — the  peerage  sold — the  caitiffs  of 
corruption  were  every  where — in  the  lobby,  in  the 
streets,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the  door  of  every  parlia- 
ment leader;  offering  titles  to  some,  office  to  others, 
corruption  to  all.”  This  is  the  way  in  which  our  af- 
fairs have  been  managed.  The  Irish  parliament  had 
an  interest  in  keeping  the  Irish  nation  out  of  debt. — 
The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  Ireland  owed  but  14 
millions  when  England  owed  350  millions.  The 
Irish  parliament  has  been  often  assailed;  but  I fear- 
lessly ask,  could  anything  have  been  more  protective 
than  to  keep  the  people  out  of  debt?  WhilstThe  Eng- 
lish was  squandering  profusely,  the  Irish  were  thrif- 
ty; but  from  the  moment  they  were  placed  under 
England  the  proportion  of  increa  e weut  on  in  such 
manner  that  whilst  it  was  for  England  as  16  to  10,  it 
was  for  Ireland  as  43  to  10.  Hear  now  the  language 
of  Sir  John  Newport  in  1822: — “Ever  since  the  union 


scale  of  taxation  in  Ireland  as  high  as  it  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  only  relinquished  the  attempt  when  they 
found  it  was  wholly  unproductive.  For  twelve  years 
he  had  remonstrated  against  this  scheme;  and  had 
foreseen  the  evils  resulting  from  it,  of  a beggarly 
gentry  and  a ruined  peasantry.  Ireland  had  four 
millions  of  nominally  increased  taxes,  while  the 
whole  failed  as  a syslem  of  revenue,  and  the  people 
"ere  burdened  without  any  relief  to  the  treasury. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

It  would  be  found,  as  it  was  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, that  the  iron  grasp  of  poverty  had  paralysed 
the  arm  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  limited  m this  in- 
stance the  omnipotence  of  parliament.  They  had 
taxed  the  people;  but  not  augmented  the  supplies', 
they  had  drawn  on  capita! — not  income;  and  they, 
in  consequence,  reaped  the  harvest  of  discontent, 
and  failed  toYeap  the  harvest  of  revenue.”  It  was 
objected  to  Lord  La.nsdowne  that  the  effect  of  this 
proposition  would  be  to  make  Ireland  the  rival  in 
trade  and  manufactures  of  England  and  Scotland. 
He  was  accused  of  this.  He  disclaimed  any  such 
intention,  and  now  I ask  you,  could  this  occur  in  an 
Irish  parliament?  What  must  have  been  the  spirit 
of  the  assembly  where  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
claim, as  something  outrageous,  -atrocious,  and  abo- 
minable, the  idea  of  making  Ireland  the  rivt.1  in 
trade  and  manufacture  of  England  and  Scotland? 
Do  you  not,  gentlemen,  perceive  the  fatuity,  the  fol- 
ly of  leaving  your  affairs  to  the  management  of  thos* 
amongst  whom  it  is  considered  a reproach  to  seek  a 
rivalry  with  other  countries.  Oh,  this  declaration 
speaks  trumpet  tongued.  I hope  it  will  thunder  in 
your  ears  and  excite  in  your  minds  a spirit  of  just 
indignation  that  any  attempt  should  be  made,  through 
the  medium  of  a courtof  law,  to  prevent  the  uprising 
of  that  peaceful  power  of  public  opinion  which  will 
procure  for  our  country  a parliament  to  legislate  for 
her  interests.  1 shall  now  read  an  extract  in  refe- 
rence to  the  proportion  of  the  English  and  Irish 
debts.  You  have  seen  how  the  Irish  debt  was  kept 
down  by  the  Irish  parliament;  but  in  sixteen  years 
after  the  union  the  Irish  debt  had  increased  230  per 
cent,  whilst  the  British  in  the  same  time  only  in- 
creased 60  per  cent.  These  facts  are  so  little 
known,  and  so  much  intervenes  to  prevent  a know- 
ledge of  them  that  I feel  delighted  at  the  opportuni- 
ty of  again  circulating  them.  (Laughter.) 

“The  enormous  excess  of  British  over  Irish  debt 
at  the  Union  left  the  British  minister  no  excuse  for 
their  consolidation,  and  accordingly  it  was  arranged 
that  the  two  debts  should  continue  to  be  separately 
provided  for.  The  active  expenditure  of  the  empire, 
(i.  e.  the  expenditure  clear  of  charge  of  debts)  was 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
from  Ireland  to  fifteen  for  Great  Britain.  These 
proportions  were  to  cease,  the  debts  were  to  be  con- 
solidated, and  the  two  countries  to  contribute  indis- 
criminately by  equal  taxes,  so  soon  as  the  respec- 
tive debts  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  each  other 
the  proportions  of  the  contributions,  viz:  as  2 to  15; 
provided  also  that  the  fiscal  ability  of  Ireland  should 
be  found  to  have  increased.  Now,  the  2 to  15  rate 
of  contribution  was  denounced  at  the  time  by  Irish- 
men as  too  high  for  Ireland,  and  afterwards  so  ad- 
mitted by  the  British  ministers  themselves.  Its  con- 
sequence was  to  exhaust  and  impoverish  her  to  such 
a degree  that  her  debt  in  sixteen  years  increased  230 
per  cent,  while  th®  British  only  increased  66  per 
cent.  This  disproportionate  and  unjust  increase  of 
the  Irish  debt  brought  the  2 to  15  proportion  be- 
tween it  and  the  British  debt.  Advantage  was  tak- 
en of  that  single  branch  of  the  contingency  contem- 
plated in  the  union  aet,  although  the  other  branch  of 
the  contingency,  viz:  the  increase  of  Ireland’s  abili- 
ty, had  not  only  occurred,  but,  by  the  confession  of 
the  English  ministers  themselves  in  1816,  the  Tery 
contrary  had  occurred,  namely — Ireland  had  bocome 
poororthan  before.  Advantage,  wo  say,  was  takes 
of  that  single  branch  of  the  contingency  to  consoli- 
date the  debts,  to  do  away  with  all  measure  of  pro- 
portionate contribution,  and  place  the  purse  of  Ire- 
land, without  restriction  or  limit,  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  thenceforward 
to  take  from  it,  and  apply  as  he  liked,  every  penny  it 
did  then  and  might  at  any  future  time  contain,  and 
rob  Ireland  of  all  chance  of  benefit  from  any  sur- 
plus of  revenue  thenceforward  and  forever. 

General  Mstrocl  of  Taxes  Repealed  or  Remilled  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 


, the  Irspeml  paali*ijM>tt  had  latter  ted  t®  ta.ise  the  C«yyiage«, 


Customs, 

Excise, 

Stamps, 

Post  Office, 
Property  Duty, 
Windows, 
Houses, 
Servants, 


G.  Britain. 
<£7,929,567 
14,093,638 
443,634 

139.000 
-14,617,823 

1,677,773 

250.000 
472,061 
S3 1,7'XJ 


Ireland. 

£'635,200 

365,530 

152,609 

13,193 

179,403 

53,673  Hearth. 
42,938 
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Horses, 

Dogs, 


1 ,172,034 
6,876 


77,524 


£41,085,202  £1,534,211 

The  taxes  repealed  or  remitted  in  Ireland  being 
one  twenty-sixth  part  of  those  repealed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. These  figures,  gentlemen,  will  tell  you  that 
England  increased  the  taxation  of  Ireland  by  four 
millions;  and  what  was  the  result? — why,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  actual  revenue  fell  upwards  of 
<£500,000,  so  that  the  attempt  to  tax  us  four  millions 
actually  cost  England  one  half  a million.  They  in 
creased  our  debt  235  per  cent,  while  they  increased 
their  own  only  GO  per  cent.  Now,  gentlemen,  al- 
low me  to  ask  you  what  prosperity  can  we  expect 


tion  of  the  several  counties  in  England  and  the  num- 
ber of  registered  voters  therein,  with  the  population 
and  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  different  Irish 
counties.  We  take  our  statement  of  numbers  from 
the  parliamentary  papers,  and  by  comparing  the 
least  populous  counties  in  England  with  the  most 
populous  in  Ireland — Westmoreland  and  Cork,  for 
instance — we  find  the  following  result: — the  rural 
population  of  Westmoreland  is  43,464,  and  its  num- 
ber of  registered  votes  after  the  reform  act,  amount- 
ed to  4 392.  Nearly  one  out  of  every  ten  inhabi- 
tants. Whereas,  in  the  county  of  Cork  the  popula- 
tion is  703,716.  and  the  number  of  electors  register- 
ed after  the  Irish  reform  act,  was  -only  3,835,  being 
scarcely  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

“We  ask.  therefore,  is  this  to  be  endured? 

“Here  is  Westmoreland,  with  less  than  one-four- 
teenth of  the  population  of  Cork,  and  yet  it  has  an 

Is  this 


what  prosperity  can  we  have  while  we  allow  the 
management  of  our  monetary  affairs  to  be  invested  in 
the  hands  of  strangers?  Can  we  be  prosperous  while 
the  managemen^of  ouh  revenue  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  government?  Would  any  of  you  leave  absolute  majority  of  557  registered  voters! 
the  management  of  your  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a ; to  be  called  reform? 
stranger? — or  would  you  not  expect  that  any  man  do- 
ing so  would  soon  find  himself  a beggar?  As  it  is 
with  individuals,  so  it  is  with  nations.  I may  be- 
told  that  there  has  been  a diminution  of  taxation. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  there  has  been  a diminntion  of  taxa- 
tion since  the  peace:  but  in  what  way  has  it  been 


“Again,  take  the  county  of  Bedford,  with  a rural 
population  of  18.524  inhabitants;  its  registered  vo- 
ters under  the  reform  act  were  3.960  whilst  Antrim, 
with  a population  of  316,909,  had  only  3,487  regis- 
tered voters — that  is  Bedford  had  an  absolute  majo- 
rity of  near  508  voters  over  Antrim,  notwithstaml- 


done?  England  has  been  relieved  to  the  amount  of  ing  the  enormous  disproportion  in  the  number  of  its 


£’41,852,000,  while  Ireland  has  obtained  a diminu 
tion  of  her  taxes  to  the  amount  of  only  £1,584,000, 


inhabitants. 

“Hertford,  with  a population  of  95;977  inhabi- 


or  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  to  41.  That,  gen- ' tants,  had  5.013  registered  voters:  while  Galway, 
tlemen,  is  the  justice  with  which  we  have  been  with  381.564  inhabitants,  had  only  3.061  electors, 
treated.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  all,  for  by  the  | “Rutlandshire,  the  smallest  county  in  England, 
change  which  was  made  in  1826  in  the  currency  of  i with  only  19  385  inhabitants,  bad  1,296  voters,  while 
the  country,  they  added  at  least  one  fifteenth  to  the  j Longford  had  only  1,294;  absolutely  two  less  than 

Rutlandshire. 

Again,  Huntingdon,  with  a population  of  47,779 


debts  of  Ireland.  So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  jus- 
tice with  which  we  have  been  treated.  Let  me  ask  ! 
you,  gentlemen,  bow  can  We  prosper  while  we  allow  inhabitants,  had  2,674  voters;  while  Donnegal,  with 
the  hands  of  others  to  rummage  in  our  pockets’  An  1 a population  of  289,149,  had  only  1,348  voters;  and 
Irish  parliament,  while  it  would  pay  every  shilling  Limerick,  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  Ireland, 


that  is  honestly  due,  it  would  at  the  same  time  save 
us  from  the  folly  of  paying  that  which  is  due  by 
England  alone.  Ifew,  gentlemen,  I mean  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  case,  trusting  that  I have  shown  you 


with  ari  opulent  agricultural  population  of  24S,8U1 
inhabitants,  had  only  2,565  electors. 

“Nay,  even  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  only  28.731 
inhabitants,  had  1,167  voters,  while  Mayo,  with 


the  evil  mercantile  effecLs  which  the  union  had  on  ' 356,323  inhabitants  had  only  1,240  voters  and  Pro- 


our  common  country. 

I will  now,  gentlemen,  call  your  attention  to  the 
protestor  the  lords  against  the  union.  I will  not 
weary  you  by  reading  all  the  documents.  1 will  con- 
tent myself  with  citing  the  10th  reason  of  the  noble 
lords,  which  says: — “Because  when  we  consider  the 
weakness  of  this  kingdom  at  the  time  that  the  mea- 
sure was  brought  forward,  and  her  inability  to  with- 
stand the  destructive  designs  of  the  minister,  and 
coupled  with  the  act  itself,  the  means  that  we  have 
employed  to  accomplish  it,  such  as  the  abuse  of  the 
place  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  parliament, 
the  appointment  of  sheriffs  to  prevent  county  meet- 
ings, the  dismissal  of  the  old  steadfast  friends  of  con- 
stitutional government,  for  their  adherence  to  the 
constitution,  and  the  return  of  persons  into  parlia- 
ment who  had  neither  connexion  nor  stake  in  the 
country,  and  were  therefore  selected  to  decide  upon 
her  fate — when  we  consider  the  armed  force  of  the 
minister,  added  to  his  power  and  practices  of  cor- 
ruption— when  we  couple  these  things  together,  we 
are  warranted  to  say  that  the  basest  means  have 
been  used  to  accomplish  this  great  innovation,  and 
that  the  measure  of  union  tends  to  dishonor  the  an- 
cient peerage  for  ever — to  dismember  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  subjugate  the  people  of  Ireland 
for  ever.  Such  circumstances,  we  apprehend,  will 
be  recollected  with  abhorrence,  and  will  create  jea- 
lousy between  the  two  nations,  instead  of  that  har- 
mony which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  ce- 
ment ol  their  union.” — This  protest,  gentlemen,  was 
signed,  Leinster,  Meath,  Ciiarlement,  &c.,  and  by 
the  bishops  of  Down  and  Lismore.  This  is  the  au- 
thentic declaration  of  the  peers  of  that  day;  and  1 
feel  certain  that  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day  must  be  proud  of  the  deed  of  their  ancestors, 
and  that  they  willyet  assist  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
tentions of  their  ancestors,  and  yet  take  their  seats 
in  their  places  at  College-green.  Amongst  the  other 
evils  to  which  the  union  gave  rise,  none  was  so  op 
pressive  as  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  imperial  legislature;  and  the 
great  deficiency  of  voters  created  by  the  state  of  the 
registry.  I am  the  more  anxious  to  point  out  this 
defect,  because  I find  that  there  is  now  a disposition 
to  concede  upon  the  point.  They  are  now  willing  to 
do  something  in  respect  to  the  franchise;  but  let  me 
ask  how  long  has  the  injustice  been  allowed  to  ex- 
ist? Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  following  do- 
cument, and  it  speaks  trumpet-tongued  of  England’s 
injustice: 

FIRST  REPORT  ON  THE  FRANCHISE  IN  COUNTIES. 

“ j'he  result  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  by  the  restriction  of  the  elective  franchise 

ts  made  mauiXust  by  a contrast,  belireea  live  popuia 


testant  Tyrone,  with  a population  of  310,000  inhabi- 
tants, had  only  1,151  electors,  absolutely  16  voters 
less  than  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

“The  Island  »f  Anglesea,  also,  with  a population 
of  only  33,508  inhabitants,  had  1,187  voters;  white 
Kildare,  with  108,428  inhabitants,  had  only  1,112 
voters;  and  Kerry,  with  265,126  inhabitants,  had 
only  1,161  voters,  just  26  voters  less  than  the  Angle- 
sea,  and  six  less  than  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

“Even  if  we  compare  the  largest  counties  in  both 
countries.  Yorkshire,  with  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  913,738  inhabitants,  and  Cork,  with  a popu- 
lation of  703,716,  we  wiil  find  that  the  English  coun- 
ty had  33,154  electors,  while  the  Irish  one  had  only 
3,386. 

“We  find,  therefore,  that  England,  in  her  rural 
population  of  8,336,000  inhabitants,  had  344,561 
county  voters;  while  Ireland,  in  a similar  proportion 
of  7,027,509  inhabitants,  had  only  60  607  registered 
electors. 

SECOND  REP8RT  ON  THE  FRANCHISE  IN  CITIES  AND 
TOWNS. 

“The  consequence  of  all  these  defects  in  the  Irish 
reform  act  is,  that  the  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  electors  to  English  and  Irish  cities  and 
boroughs,  when  compared  to  the  relative  population 
is  as  great  as  in  the  counties.  For  we  find  from  the 
same  return,  that  after  the  reform  act,  Exeter,  with 
a population  of  27,932  inhabitants,  had  3,426  voters 
— Hull,  with  35,746  inhabitants,  had  4,275  electors 
— while  Waterford,  with  a population  of  28,821  in- 
habitants, had  only  1,278  electors,  being  in  ratio  of 
3 to  L 

“Again,  comparing  the  largest  cities  and  boroughs 
in  Ireland  with  the  smaller  ones  in  England,  we  find 
the  following  results: 

“Worcester,  with  a population  of  26,313  inhabi- 
tants, has  2,608  voters;  while  Limerick,  with  a po- 
pulation of  66,554  inhabitants,  has  only  2,850  elec- 
tors. 

“Chester,  with  only  21,363  inhabitants,  has  no  less 
than  2,231  voters;  while  Belfast,  the  wealthiest  and 
most  commercial  city  in  Ireland,  with  53,000  inhabi- 
tants, had  only  1,926  electors. 

“The  city  of  Cork,  with  110,000  inhabitants,  had 
only  3,650  electors,  including  the  non-resident  free- 
men; while  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  a population 
of  42,260  inhabitants,  had  4,952  voters;  Preston, 
with  a population  of  33,112  inhabitants,  had  4,204 
electors — both  of  them  more  than  Cork,  which  last 
city  has  more  than  treble  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  either  of  the  other  two;  and  Bristol,  with  104,338 
inhabitants;  not  equal  to  the  population  of  Cork,  has 
10,347  voters,  being  three  times  the  constituency  of 
Ike  lri*J»  eit$> 


“If,  too,  we  compare  the  smaller  boroughs  in  both 
countries  together,  we  find  that  those  which  barely 
escaped  schedule  A,  with  populations  varying  from 
2 to  3,000  inhabitants,  have  more  electors  than  the 
boroughs  in  Ireland  retained  by  the  act  of  Union, 
with  from  10  to  12  000  inhabitants. 

“For  examp'e,  Wallingford,  Launceston,  Ware- 
ham,  and  Arundel,  have  all  under  3,000  inhabitants, 
while  the  electoral  constituencies  in  all  exceed  300 
voters.  However  in  Alhlone  and  Bandon,  with  over 
10,000  inhabitants  in  each,  the  voters  do  not  exceed 
250,  and  in  many  others,  such  as  Kinsale,  Colerain, 
and  New  Ross,  the  available  constituency  falls  far 
short  of  200  voters. 

“If  also  we  compare  the  metropolitan  constituen- 
cies of  both  countries,  where  an  equality  in  house- 
hold value  may  he  expected,  we  will  find  that  Dub- 
lin, with  a population  of  210  000  inhabitants,  had 
only  2,081  voters,  including  ail  the  had  freemen 
lately  manufactured  by  the  coporation,  while  the 
city  of  London,  with  a population  of  only  122,000 
inhabitants,  had  18,514  electors,  and  only  17,315 
houses  above  £10  value. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate  to  disadvan- 
tages under  which' the  Irish  cities  labor,  with  respect 
to  the  £10  household  franchise,  than  the  comparison 
of  the  number  of  houses  of  £10  a year  clear  value 
in  London,  and  the  number  of  electors  upon  that 
qualification,  with  the  number  of  similar  houses  in 
Dublin,  and  of  similar  electors. 

“These  facts  appear  from  parliamentary  returns. 
The  number  of  £10  houses  in  the  city  of  London 
are  17,315,  and  the  number  of  electors  appear  lobe 
18,584;  whilst  in  Dudlin,  the  number  of  houses  of 
£10  vulue,  according  to  Sherrard’s  valuation,  a- 
mounted  to  14.105,  while  the  number  of  electors  on- 
ly amount  to  9,081.  Thus  in  the  city  of  London, 
there  are  more  electors  than  £10  householders, 
whereas  in  the  city  of  Dublin  the  aggregate  of  elec- 
tors does  not  amount  to  within  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  £10  householders.” 

“WALES  COMPARED  WITH  IRELAND. 

“Wales  has  a population  of  800  000.  In  Cork  the 
rural  population  is  713,715.  How  are  they  respec- 
tively represented?  Wales  has  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers; Cork,  with  nearly  the  same  population,  has  but 
two. 

“Here  is  a parliamentary  paper;  it  was  published 
in  1832,  and  the  sessional  number  is  206.  It  states 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  Irish  levcnue  in  tnat  year,  and  there  is  no  simi- 
lar paper  of  a later  date  that  1 am  aware  of — 

The  Irish  revenue  was  £4,392.000. 

The  Welsh  revenue  was  £348,000. 

This  is  the  exhibition  which  the  return  makes  of 
what  the  hon.  member  considers  the  superior  wealth 
of  the  principality  of  Wales.  That  principality,  in 
point  of  fact,  falls  below  Ireland  in  any  of  those  pro- 
tensions  to  representation  founded  upon  wealth.  1 
have  looked  into  the  amounts  of  the  revenue  col- 
lected in  the  single  port  of  Cork,  and  they  exceed 
that  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  There  are  no  an- 
nual records  to  be  referred  to  in  such  a case,  but  a 
find  that  in  one  year  the  customs  of  Cork  amounted 
to  £263,000,  and  in  another  year  the  excise  amount- 
ed to  £272,000,  These  amounts  give,  I believe,  a 
fair  average  view  of  the  revenue  collected  in  the 
port  of  Cork,  and  their  total  is  £535,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  Wales  are  only  £348  000.  Cork,  then,  is 
entitled  to  more  members  than  the  entire  principali- 
ty of  Walts,  on  these  very  grounds  on  which  Great 
Britain  justifies  her  overwhelming  numerical  supe- 
riority in  the  house  of  commons.  If  Wales  have 
not  a representation  disproportioned  to  her  wealth, 
Cork  ought  to  return  43  members  of  parliament.” 

The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  having  clos- 
ed his  speech,  the  court  adjourned  to  ten  o’clock  to- 
morrow. 

T W ENT  Y-E  I G II  T II  CON  GYIESsT" 
FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

March  21.  The  president  laid  before  the  senate, 
copies  of  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  30th  article  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  of  the  9th  August, 
1842. 

Also,  a copy  of  a convention  concluded  between 
111 : United  Slates  and  Peru,  and  a recommendation 
from  the  president  for  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
give  effect  to  its  1st  article. 

Also,  an  estimate  from  the  war  department  of  the 
expense  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  at 
the  falls  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Oregon.  The  consideration  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr,  Semple  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  addressed  the  senate  at 
considerable  longtb,  advocating  the  passage  of  Ih* 
resolution, 
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Mr.  Archer,  having  withdrawn  the  motion  of  refe- 
rence, the  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  following 
vote: 

V EAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Baghy, 
Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Coiquit,  Fairfield,  Fulton, 
Hannegan,  King,  Semnle,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Walker, 
Woodbury,  Wright — IS. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Foster,  Haywood,  Hu  e'er,  Huntington,  Jarnesin,  John- 
son, McDuffie,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Rives,  Simmons,  Talltnadge,  Upbam,  White, 
Wood  bridge — 28. 

The  pennon  bill,  was  next  taken  up,  and  after  some 
debating,  the  senate  rejected,  by  a vote  of  21  nays 
to  II)  yeas,  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Evans,  to  strike 
out  the  proviso  that  “no  army  or  navy  officer  shall 
receive  a pension  while  receiving  pay  from  govern- 
ment as  such;”  and  adopted  a motion  from  the  same 
gentleman,  to  strike  out  the  proviso  that  “no  pension 
shall  hereafter  commence  before  the  day  on  which 
the  application  of  the  person  claiming  it  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  commissioner.”  .After some  far- 
ther progress  with  the  bill,  the  senate  went  into  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  thereafter  adjourned. 

March  22.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  presented  several  me- 
morials against  any  alteration  of  the  tariff.  Also, 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  op- 
position to  any  change  in  the  tariff  calculated  to 
injure  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
of  that  state,  and  to  resist  any  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties on  iron,  coal,  and  wood. 

The  pensivnbill,  was  taken  up,  amended,  and  passed. 

Postage.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage 
and  to  limit  the  franking  privilege,  was  taken  up  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Merrick,  amended,  farther  debated, 
and  made  the  special  order  for  Wednesday  next. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  to  the  25th. 

March  25.  Committee  on  territories.  A resolution 
heretofore  introduced  by  Mr.  Bagby,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  present  standing  committees  of  the  senate,  one 
of  five  be  added,  to  he  styled  the  committee  on  the 
territories,  havieg  been  taken  up — 

Mr.  Evans  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

Mr.  Bagby  demanded  the  ayes  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and  the  vote  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bales,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayion,  Evans,  Foster,  Hunting- 
ton,  Jarnagin,  King,  Miiler,  Morehead,  Simmons,  Up- 
ham,  Woodbridge— 17. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atcliison,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Benton,  Breese,  Colquitt,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Huger,  John- 
son, McDuffie,  Merrick,  Porter,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tall- 
inadge,  Tappan,  Walker,  White,  Woodbury,  Wrighi- — 
22. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Adjournment.  Mr.  Erans  called  up  the  resolution 
submitted  by  him  on  Wednesday  last,  fixing  the  time 
of  adjournment  of  congress  on  Monday,  the  20th  of 
May  next. 

Mr.  E.  said  it  was  suggested  by  some  near  him  that 
it  would  be  better  to  fix  a later  day.  fie  would 
therefore  modify  the  resolution  so  as  to  make  it 
Monday,  the  27th  of  May  next;  which,  after  a few 
remarks  from  Messrs. ^Merrick  and  Sevier,  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Tariff.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
finance  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  ; when 

Mr.  Benton  rose  .md  addressed  the  senate  at  some 
length,  and  gave  way  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
his  remarks  to-morrow. 

Land  claims.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Barrow , the  senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  land  claims  in  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and,  after  having  been  discussed  at  very  con- 
siderable length  by  Messrs.  Barrow,  Johnson,  Mc- 
Duffie, Henderson,  King,  and  others,  the  hill  was 
passed  over  until  lo-morrow. 

And  then  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  26.  A memorial  from  citizens  of  Ohio, 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  one  from  citizens 
of  Northampton,  Massachusetts  also  against,  one 
from  Philadelphia  in  favor  of  the  same,  were  pre- 
sented. 

Florida.  The  president  of  the  senate  presented  a 
communication  from  the  Florida  legislature  asking 
that  the  territory  may  he  divided  into  two  parts. 
Referred. 

Tariff.  Mr.  Benton  arose  and  spoke  in  continua- 
tion of  his  remarks  from  yesterday,  in  relation  to 
Mr.  McDuffie's  tariff  bill.  Adjourned. 

March  27.  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Md.,  presented  a me- 
morial from  citizens  of  Maryland  remonstrating  a- 
gainst  making  any  change  in  the  present  tariff. 

West  Point.  Mr.  Evans,  from  the  finance  com- 
mittee, reported  the  house  bills  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  military  academy  and 


for  fortifications  for  1844  and  1845.  Reported  with- 
out amendment. 

A bill  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  District  Judge 
of  Tennessee  was  before  the  senate  a good  part  of- 
the  morning  hour.  Several  senators  took  part  in 
the  discussion — Messrs.  Foster  and  Jarnegin,  ofTenn. 
defending  it,  and  the  Ohio  senators  speaking  in  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  had  a single  ground  of  op- 
position to  the  bill,  and  that  was  its  irregularity.  It , 
would  be  partial  legislation  to  increase  the  salary  oil 
the  judge  of  one  of  the  states,  and  leave  the  sala-j 
ries  of  the  rest  untouched.  Mr.  Crittenden  moved 
the  re-commitment  ol  the  bill  wilh  a view  of  having 
a bill  reported  to  equalize  the  .salaries  of  all  the 
judges.  The  bill  was  then  postponed  until  to-mor 
row. 

Tariff.  Mr.  Simmons,  arose  and  occupied  the  floor 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Benton  until  adjournment. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  21.  Mr.  Summers  presented  a 
memorial  from  the  “Society  for  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia,” praying  congress  to  adopt  some  measures 
in  favor  of  the  colony  of  Liberia.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

The  Rhode  Island  memorial.  The  consideration  of 
the  resolution  from  the  select  committee  was  resu- 
med. 

The  question  was  first  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Cousin,  discharging  the  select  committee  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  by  8G  nays,  to  70  yeas. 

After  an  ineffectual  effort  from  Mr.  Adams  to  ob- 
tain the  floor,  and  the  rejection  by  a vote  of  84  to  72 
of  a motion  to  lav  the  original  resolution  reported 
from  the  committee  on  the  table,  the  question  was 
taken  oil  its  adoption.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  78  yeas,  to  7 1 nays. 

Mr.  Hardin,  moved  a reconsideration. 

Mr.  Buike,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Adams,  wished  to  address  the  house  and  pro- 
mised neither  to  mention  the  name  or  even  allude  to 
Martin  Van  Buren  in  any  mode  whatever  if  lie  were 
allowed  to  be  heard.  His  object  w'as  to  endeavor  to 
convince  the  house  that  this  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Mr.  A. 
could  not  obtain  his  wish. 

Mr.  Baike's  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  vote  of  8!)  yeas,  to  77  nays. 

Dragoons.  The  house  resolved  itself  into  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  and  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  22d  August, 
1842,  as  converted  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons 
into  a regiment  of  riflemen. 

The  pending  question  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Adams,  to  strike  out  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert,  that  from  and  after  the  4ih  of  July  next 
the  regiment  of  riflemen,  formerly  the  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  shall  be  disbanded. 

Mr.  Adams  addressed  the  committee  at  considera- 
ble length  in  favor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Haralson,  next  spoke  in  defence  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Frida v,  March  22.  Mr.  Brodheml,  presented  re- 
solutions of  tiie  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff'.  Referred  to  the  committee  of 
tiie  whole. 

Sub-treasury.  The  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  Wel- 
ler, from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  print 
15,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill  providing  for  the  coileetion  and  safe  keeping, 
transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  108  yeas,  to  51  nays. 

Basis  of  representation.  Mr.  Dromgoole,  from  the 
select  committee  to  whom, had  been  referred  the  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia, 
and  Alabama,  on  tiie  Massachusetts  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution,  presented  a report,  which 
concluded  with  the  foiluwiug  resolutions,  on  the 
adoption  of  whicii  Mr.  D.  first  moved  the  previous 
question,  and  which  were  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  rule  established  in  the  constitu- 
tion as  the  basis  of  representation  and  direct  taxa- 
tion, resulting  from  a spirit  of'  concession  and  com- 
promise essential  to  the  formation  and  preservation 
of  the  Union  of  the  states,  ought  to  be  held  sacred 
by  tiie  friends  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  no  proposition  to  alter  or  amend 
the  constitution  in  relation  to  representation  and  di- 
rect taxation  among  the  states  ought  to  be  recom- 
mended by  congress,  but  that  every  such  proposition 
ought  to  he  promptly  and  decisively  condemned. 

Mr.  Adams  said  lie  had  not  expected  that  tiie  pre- 
cise course  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Dromgoole)  would  have  been  pursued  by  him, 
or  that  it  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  bouse.— 

He  fcopsd — I- 


The  speaker  interposed  to  order.  The  question 
was  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Adams , rose  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Dromgoole)  to  withdraw  his  demand  for 
tiie  previous  question,  to  allow  him  to  move  that  the 
report  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  union,  for  discussion  there. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  said  he  would  accommodate  the 
gentleman  if  he  could.  But  the  effect  would  be  to 
produce  the  very  result  which  the  committee  had  en- 
deavored to  avoid.  Every  member  of  the  house 
knew  whether  he  was  for  or  against  such  an  amend- 
meht  to  the  constitution.  He  (Mr.  D.)  could  not 
withdraw  the  demand. 

Mr.  Winthrop  moved  that  there  be  si  call  of  the 
house;  which  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Abbott  (a  member  of  the  select  committee) 
put  an  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  ^vhieh  the  report 
came  to  be  mnde;  as  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  not,  he  said, 
assented  to  it. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  said  he  could  explain  to  the  satis- 
faction ol  tiie  gentleman  of  the  house  how  the  report 
was  made.  Being  the  first  named  on  the  committee 
he  had  taken  a list  of  the  members,  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  messenger  boys  vviLh  directions  to  serve  on 
each  member  a notice,  (which  Mr.  D.  read,)  and 
which  informed  the  members  that  there  would  be  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  to-morrow  morning — i.  e. 
the  day  after  the  date,  at  ten  o’clock.  AH  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  notified  except  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, who  was  sick,  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  at  home, 
and  Mr.  Brengle,  who  was  at  home. 

Under  that  notice  a majority  of  the  committee 
Lad  attended  the  meeting,  and  this  report  was  made 
under  the  unanimous  direction  of  that  majority. — 
^ml  now'  tiie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Abbott)  was  informed  how  tiie  report  came  to  be 
made. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question,  and  there  was  a second. 

Mr.  Adams  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  ordering  the 
main  question,  which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken 
resulted,  yeas  118,  nays  51. 

So  tiie  main  question  was  ordered  to  be  now  taken, 
and  tiie  question  now  being  on  the  adoption  of  tiie 
resolutions — 

Mr.  Parmenter  rose,  and,  remarking  that  this  was 
too  important  a subject  to  be  decided  without  delib- 
eration, moved  that  the  report  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Winthrop  desired  to  move  to  amend  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  report  on  the  table  by  adding  the 
words,  “until  the  question  is  decided  whether  the 
annexation  of  Texas  be  considered  as  the  settled  poli- 
cy of  this  government  ?” 

The  Speaker.  Tiie  amendment  is  not  in  order, 

Tiie  question  was  then  taken  on  tiie  motion  of  Mr. 
Parmenter,  and  the  result  was— yeas  43,  nays  132. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption  of 
the  first  resolution,  and  the  result  was — yeas  123, 
nays  18. 

Thosa  who  voted  in  the  negative  were:— Messrs. 
Abbott,  Adams,  Baker,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Dickey, 
Giddings,  Grinnell,  Hudson,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  D. 
P.  King,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Morse,  Rockwell,  Rog- 
ers, Severance,  Tilden,  and  Winthrop. 

The  question  vva3  then  taken  on  the  adoption  of 
the  second  resolution,  and  the  result  was — yeas  127; 
and  nays  41,  viz: 

Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Baker,  J.  Brown,  Buffing- 
ton, Carroll,  Catlin,  Collamer,Branston, Dickey,  Fish, 
Giddings,  Grinnell,  Harper,  Hudson,  Jenks,  Perley 
B,  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Daniel  P.  King,  Mu- 
ilvaine.  Marsh,  Morse,  Moseley,  Nes,  Parmenter, 
Rockwell,  Rogers,  Sample,  Schenck,  Severance,  A. 
Smith,  C.  B.  Smith,  Stikcs,  Tilden,  Tyler,  Vinton, 
Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Winthrop. 

Mr.  Sleenrod  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
and  the  vote  were  not  reconsidered. 

After  progress  with  the  private  calendar  the  house 
adjourned. 

Satcreay,  March  23.  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Burke 
offered  a resolution  calling  for  copies  of  all  orders 
from  the  executive  of  the  United  Stales  issued  in  re- 
lation to  the  late  disturbances  in  Rhode  Island,  all 
correspondence  upon  which  such  orders  were  based, 
&C-,  &c.,  &c.  Adopted. 

A considerable  number  of  miscellaneous  bills  were 
reported. 

Mr.  Parmenter,  from  the  naval  committee  submit- 
ted a resolution  calling  for  reports  on  the  experiments 
made  on  wrought  iron  guns,  and  all  information  rela- 
ting thereto,  that  may  be  deemed  useful  or  essential. 
After  being  amended  so  as  to  include  a report  of 
tiieir  expense,  &c.,  it  was  adopted. 

Tiie  house  then  progressed  with  the  private  calen- 
dar, and  thereafter  adjourned. 

Monday,  March  25.  The  Army.  Mr.  Black,  of 
South  Carolina,  on  leave  given,  reported  from  the 
1 aoleot  committee  on  retrenchment*  a bill  to  regulaU* 
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the  pay  of  the  army  and  for  other  purposes;  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  was  ordered  to  be  printed;  5,000  extra 
copies  of  the  report  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Election  of  president  and  vice  president.  Mr.  Hamlin 
on  leave  given,  presented  certain  joint  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maine  in  relation  to 
the  bill  fixing  a time  for  the  election  of  president 
and  vice  president.  Referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  having  charge  of  the 
bill,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  in- 
to committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of  JilcKay, 
was  decided  in  the  negative. 

So  the  house  refused  to  go  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hale  called  for  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Resolutions.  Mr.  Giddings  submitted  the  following, 
which  lies  over  one  day  under  the  rule: 

Resolved,  That  the  right  of  amending  the  federal 
constitution,  secured  to  the  people  in  tne  fifth  article 
thereof,  resulting  from  a spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise  essential  to  the  formation  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  of  the  states,  should  be  held  sacred 
by  the  friends  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  right  of  amendment  extends  as 
clearly  to  that  portion  of  said  constitution  which 
fixes  the  ratio  of  federal  representation  as  to  any 
other  part  of  that  instrument. 

Resolved,  That  every  attempt  to  subvert  this  im- 
portant right  of  the  people  should  be  promptly  and 
decidedly  condemned. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cross, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  author- 
izing such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  were  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Texas  on  a survey  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  countries,  to  bring 
their  property  into  the  United  States  in  all  cases 
where  they  settle  and  become  citizens  thereof. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoole, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee 
on  the  library  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing means  for  the  purchase  and  publication  of  the 
writings  of  the  late  James  Madison. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Slidell, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending 
the  existing  laws  so  as  to  adopt  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  Louisiana  the  mode  ot  proceeding 
in  the  courts  of  said  state  in  all  civil  cases,  excepting 
those  of  admiralty  jurisdiction.  And  the  said  com- 
mittee be  further  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  repealing  so  much  of  the  12th  section  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  24th  September,  1789,  as  gives  to  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  of  all 
civil  suits  at  common  law  or  in  equity  where  an  alien 
is  a party,  or  the  suit  is  between  a citizen  of  the  state 
where  the  suit  is  brought  and  a citizen  of  another 
slate;  and  that  they  do  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Oregon  and  Texas.  Mr.  Hughes  offered  a resolution 
which,  having  been  modified,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Black, 
of  S.  Carolina,  so  as  to  embrace  that  portion  which 
relates  to  Texas,  read  as  fol-ows: 

1.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the 
United  Stales  have  a clear  and  indisputable  title 
to  all  the  country  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica commonly  called  the  Oregon,  from  the  42d  pa 
rallel  of  north  latitude  to  54  degrees  40  miuutes  north 
latitude. 

2d,  That  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  the  government 
of  the  United  Stales  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
country  owned  by  it  on  Lhe  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  organize  such  a territorial  government  ss 
will  give  ample  and  complete  protection  to  our  citi- 
zens in  that  quarter. 

3d.  That  it  is  expedient  and  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  that  Texas  should  be  annex- 
ed to  the  United  Statas  as  soon  as  the  annexation 
can  be  accomplished  upon  fair  and  legitimate  prin- 
ciples. 

And  Mr.  H.  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  moved  that  the  resolutions  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ingersoll’s  motion  was  adopted  by  yeas  106, 
nays  66. 

Reciprocity  of  duties.  Mr.  Lewis  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  and  asked  the  previous  question: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
be  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  au- 
thorising the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  he 
shall  be  officially  notified  that  any  one  of  certain  fo- 
reign governments  to  be  designated  by  law,  has  re- 
duced the  duties  on  American  pork,  beef,  grain,  and 
bread  stuffs,  or  either  of  these  articles,  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem standard  of  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  he  shall 
at  once,  by  proclamation,  admit  articles  of  equivalent 
commercial  importance  and  magnitude,  the  product 
of  said  foreign  government,  to  be  introduced  into  the 


United  States  at  a corresponding  rate  of  duty,  the 
said  articles  of  equivalent  commercial  importance  to 
be  designated  by  law. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered:  and,  being  taken,  were:  yeas  88,  nays 
56. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Massachusetts  resolutions.  A resolution  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Burt  instructing  the  select  committee  on  the 
Massachusetts  resolutions  to  report  to-morrow.  This 
resolution,  being  objected  to,  was,  after  some  con- 
versation, laid  over. 

A resolution  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Woodward,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  to  which  was 
referred,  on  the  22d  of  December  last,  the  resolves 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
be  required  to  report  on  Wednesday  morning  next 
the  resolution  to  which  that  committee  came  on  the 
16th  of  February  last,  and  also  the  journal  of  that 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  (after  some  explanations,) 
the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

It  is  understood  that  the  committee  will  report  to- 
morrow week. 

Adjournment  of  congress.  Mr.  Saunders  offered  the 
following  resolution,  and  demanded  the  previous 
question: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  fix  a day  of  ad- 
journment until  the  Texian  and  Oregon  questions, 
and  the  tariff  and  retrenchment  bills  shall  have  been 
acted  on  by  both  houses  of  congress. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was  not  se- 
conded. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  over  for  debate. 

One  dollar  gold  pieces.  Mr.  McKay,  in  pursuance  of 
notice  heretofore  given,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  a bill  to  authorize  the  coining  of  one  dol- 
lar gold  pieces  in  the  mint  of  the  United  States  and 
its  branches;  read  twice  and  committed. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  and  demanded  the  previous 
question: 

Resolved,  That  this  house  approve  and  adopt  the 
following  opinions,  as  expressed  by  general  Jackson 
in  his  letter  to  Doctor  L.  H.  Coleman,  of  Warring- 
ton, North  Carolina,  dated  April  26,  1824,  to  wit: 
That  lead,  iron,  copper,  hemp,  and  wool,  “being  the 
gr^at  materials  of  our  national  defence,  they  ought 
to  have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  protec- 
tion, that  our  manufacturers  and  laborers  may  be 
placed  in  a fair  competition  with  those  of  Europe, 
and  that  we  may  have  within  our  country  a supply  of 
these  leading  and  important  articles  so  essential  to 
war.”  That  “we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the 
policy  of  British  merchants,  and  that  it  is  time  we 
should  become  a little  more  Americanized,  and  in- 
stead of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  England 
leed  our  own.”  That  “a  careful  and  judicious  ta- 
riff” is  necessary  “to  pay  our  national  debt,  and  af- 
ford us  the  means  of  that  defence  within  ourselves  on 
which  the  safety  of  our  country  and  liberty  depends; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  give  a proper  distribution 
to  our  labor,  which  must  prove  beneficial  to  the 
happiness,  independence,  a d wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

As  it  appeared  certain  that  the  previous  question 
would  not  be  seconded — 

Mr.  Winlhrop  (rather  than  have  no  vote  at  all,  and 
with  a view  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays)  moved  that 
the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table.  Decided  in  the 
negative  by  yeas  18,  nays  119. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question,  there  was  no  second. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  resolution,  and  demanded 
the  previous  question: 

Tiiat  tiiis  house  approve  of  the  sentiments  of  Hen- 
ry Clay,  expressed  in  his  speech  at  the  extra  session 
of  congress,  1841,  as  follows:  “Carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compromise  act,  look  to  revenue  alone 
for  the  support  of  government.  Do  not  raise  the 
question  of  protection,  which  1 hoped  had  been  put 
to  rest.  There  is  no  necessity  for  protection.” 

Mr.  Hale  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  on 
the  table.  Rejected. 

And  the  mam  question  was  ordered  to  be  now  ta- 
ken, [being  first  on  the  amendment.] 

Mr  Winlhrop  desired  to  know  whether  the  ques- 
tion now  was  on  striking  out  the  sentiments  of  Gen. 
Jackson  and  inserting  those  of  Mr.  Clay? 

The  Speaker  pro  tern.  [Mr.  Hopkins]  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Hardin  supposed,  then,  that  all  who  were  oppos- 
ed  to  Gen.  Jackson’s  views  would  vote  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  Payne  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment, which  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  stood: 
yeas  82,  nays  84.  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

When  the  naino  of  Mr.  Morris  was  called,  that 


gentleman  rose  and  said  that,  before  he  voted,  he 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  Brow n)  whether  this  was  a correct  copy  of  Mr. 
Clay’s  remarks? 

Cries  to  order.  No  answer  given. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote 
and  inquired  if  that  motion  was  debateable;  because, 
if  so,  he  desired  to  submit  a few  remark'-? 

The  Speaker  said  not,  the  previous  question  having 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be 
laid  on  the  table,  but  a motion  to  adjourn  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  26.  The  consideration  of  the 
question  cut  off  by  adjournment  last  evening  was 
resumed,  and  after  some  discussion,  the  rules 
of  the  house  were  suspended  to  enable  Mr.  Brown , 
of  la.  to  make  an  explanation.  He  said  that  when 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kennedy ) pre- 
sented to  the  house  the  opinions  of  General  Jack- 
son,  introduced  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  it  struck 
him  that  he  had  in  his  drawer  some  remarks  upon  the 
same  subject  from  Mr.  Clay.  He  went  therefor  and 
found  a copy  of  the  Ohio  Statesman  in  which  were 
the  very  words  he  had  presented  in  the  form  of  a re- 
solution. He  presumed  the  extract  he  had  made  to 
be  correct.  But  he  was  bound  to  state  that  he  had 
not  found  any  remarks  like  those  attributed  to  him  in 
the  Ohio  Statesman,  but  still  he  believed  Mr.  Clay 
had  made  the  remarks  attributed  to  him,  and  he  had 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Statesman  to  ask 
him  where  he  obtained  these  remarks.  When  he 
received  the  answer  he  would  state  frankly  whether 
it  was  true  or  not. 

Dragoons.  The  consideration  of  the  bill  in  rela- 
tion to  the  2d  regiment  was  resumed  in  committee, 
discussed  and  reported  to  the  house  and  passed. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  27.  Mr.  Clinton  offered  the 
following  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 
90  to  60. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretay  of  war  be  directed  to 
report  to  this  house  a copy  of  an  order  or  letter 
sent  by  the  adjutant  general  to  Lieutenant  Brax  < n 
Bragg,  of  the  United  States  army,  on  or  about  the 
20th  day  of  March  instant,  requiring  him  to  return 
forthwith  to  his  post,  while  Lieutenant  Bragg  was  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  an  unexpired  leave  ofab- 
ssnee;  and  also  to  inform  the  house  on  what  suppo- 
sition that  letter  or  order  was  predicated;  and  that 
the  said  secretary  also  inform  the  house  whether  the 
said  Lieutenant  Bragg  has  been  arrested,  and  if  so 
upon  what  charges,  and  whether  the  proceedings  a- 
gainst  him  were  not  induced  by  the  fears  or  suspi- 
cions of  the  major  general  commanding  in  chief  of 
the  information  said  Lieutenannt  Bragg  was  sup- 
posed to  be  imparting  to  committees  or  members  of 
this  house.  And  the  said  secretary  inform  the 
house  whether  the  said  Lieutenant  Bragg  was  nut 
arrested  for  remaining  in  Washington  when  in  at- 
tendance before  a committee  of  this  house,  after  the 
adjutant  general  had  been  informed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  such  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Bidlack,  of  Pa.,  reported  a joint  resolution 
authorising  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  se- 
lect a permanent  home  for  the  Winnebago  Indians. 

A bill  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  Savannah  ri- 
ver was  reported  from  the  committee  on  commerce. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole,  which  motion  prevail- 
ed, and  Mr.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Army.  Mr.  McKay,  moved  to  take  up  the  army 
bill.  The  motion  prevailed  and  the  bill  was  first 
read  through  by  sections. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  in  the  form  of  a proviso,  which  was  tiiat 
after  July  next  no  appropriation  should  be  made  for 
the  support  of  supernumeraries  in  the  army,  and  that 
none  should  be  appointed  after  that  time, 

Mr.  McKay,  of  N,  C.,  contended  that  the  amend 
metit  was  not  in  order.  The  chair  decided  that  it 
was,  and  the  decision  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  modified  his  amendment  to  pre. 
vent,  as  he  said,  any  injustice  being  done  to  the  offi- 
cers who  would  be  dismissed.  He  would  move  that 
the  officers  when  dismissed,  be  allowed  three  months 
extra  pay.  The  amendment  gave  rise  to  debate,  in 
which  a great  many  members  participated.  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  defended  the 
amendment  upon  the  ground  that  the  system  was  an 
abuse. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  opposed  the  amendment 
with  great  earnestness,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  produce  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  army, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  also  opposed  the  amendment,  and 
gave  the  authority  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  bu- 
reaus to  prove  that  the  officers  called  supernumera- 
ries were  all  engaged  in  public  services  of  some 
kind.  After  further  diseussing  the  bill  the  commit- 
tee rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Adjournment  of  Congress.  Mr.  Schenck  made 
another  attempt  yesterday  to  have  the  rules  suspend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  resolution  from 
the  senate,  to  close  the  session  on  the  27th  of  May. 
The  vote  was,  for  suspending  80,  against  it  64,  not 
two  thirds. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
Maine,  to  instruct  the  senators  of  that  state  in  con- 
gress, to  vote  against  annexation.  They  were  nega- 
tived, ayes  53,  nays  80. 

Resolutions  of  similar  import  were  proposed  in 
the  legislature  of  New  York — and  either  lailed  or 
the  question  on  them  was  averted. 

In  both  these  bodies  there  are  large  majori- 
ties of  Van  Buren  men, — whilst  many  of  the  whigs, 
their  opponents,  are  in  principle  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  instructing  senators. 

A neiv  demonstration.  The  Houston,  (Texas)  Dt- 
mocrat,  of  the  13th  instant,  asserts,  that  if  the  expe- 
dient of  getting  into  the  Union  by  treaty,  fails,  as  it 
tears  will  be  the  case,  for  want  of  a vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  senate  approving  such  a treaty,  if  so, 
says  the  Democrat:  ‘‘We  shall  then  as  a united  peo 
pie,  present  ourselves  before  the  American  congress 
on  the  ground  of  right,  for  admission  as  a state, 
under,  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana,  which 
places  our  claim  to  be  admitted  on  a basis  that  can- 
not be  shaken.” 

A cordage  factory,  by  steam,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  is  in  successful  operation  near  Cincinnati. — 
Hopes  of  all  sizes  from  half  an  inch  to  twelve  inch- 
es, are  made  in  a superior  manner. 

A Buffalo  hunt.  The  Boonyille  (Mo.)  Obser- 
ver of  the  13th  inst.  says:  “Two  of  our  most  respect- 
able citizens  left  yesterday  on  the  steamer  Wapello, 
with  two  Mexicans,  nine  Osage  Indians,  an  interpre- 
ter, and  twelve  buffaloes,  to  be  exhibited  at  Balti- 
more during  the  conventions  in  May.”  The  buffa- 
loes, here  spoken  of,  passed  this  place  yesterday  on 
the  Walnut  Hills.  We  learn  the  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans have  not  come  on,  their  keepers  not  being  able 
to  get  them  ready.” 

Alien  females.  An  alien  wife  should  be  naturaliz- 
ed. It  was  decided  by  Judge  Kent,  in  the  N.  York 
circuit  court,  on  Saturday,  that  a wife,  born  abroad, 
and  not  naturalized,  cannot  inherit  property  devised 
to  her  by  a husband. 

Cotton,  declined  gradually  in  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket, from  our  last  quotations,  till  on  the  23d  Februa- 
ry, it  amounted  to  |d  per  pound  variation.  Arrivals 
from  New  York  that  week  confirmed  the  accounts  of 
a short  crop  so  decisively,  that  prices  rallied,  and  had 
recovered  the  £d  at  last  dates,  4th  inst.  Sales  were 
for  week  ending — 


9th  Feb. 

55,480  bales,  including  42,680  Amer. 

16th  Feb. 

40,510  “ 

do. 

28,700 

do. 

23d  Feb. 

17,530  “ 

do. 

15,000 

do. 

1st  March, 

31,370  “ 

do. 

25,000 

do. 

The  stock  of  American  in  Liverpool  was  432,000 
bales,  being  175,000  over  the  stock  of  last  year  at 
the  same  lime.  Prices,  4th  March,  Upland  5 to  6 1-2, 
fair  6d.,  Orleans  5 to  7,  fair  6j,  Mobile  5 to  6j,  fair 
6 l-8;5  8 and  Alabama  and  Tennessee  4 7-8  to  6. 

The  news  by  the  Caledonia  had  the  effect  of  de- 
pressing prices  at  New  York  about  j cent  per  lb., 
but  holders  generally  were  in  good  spirits,  and  firm. 

Charleston,  March  23.  Sales  5,645  bales,  at  7 a9|, 
prices  rather  drooping. 

Deaths  at  Baltimore  during  the  last  week  43,  ol 
which  12  were  under  one  year,  6 were  free  colored, 
3 slaves;  9 died  of  consumption. 

The  northern  mail  brings  us  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter,  at  his  residence  at 
Niagara,  aged  71  years.  His  history  is  closely  allied 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  for  his  services  during 
the  late  war;  but  it  is  also  with  the  history  of  western 
New  York,  which  is  under  more  obligations  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man  she  ever  claimed  as  a eitizen. 

Dwarf  and  Giants.  This  country  is  in  a fair 
way  to  obtain  reputation  for  paying  for  sights,  if  not 
for  paying  debts.  A dwarf,  only  23  inches  high,  and 
a mountain  of  a man,  larger  than  the  Belgium  giant, 
with  his  wife,  a fair  match,  took  passage  in  the  ship 
Yorkshire,  from  Liverpool,  on  the  3d  inst.  for  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  crumbs  from  Ame- 
rican curiosity! 

Engine  explosion.  A locomotive  on  the  Peters- 
burg and  Roanoke  railroad,  on  the  22d  inst.,  was  in- 
cautiously allowed  to  accumulate  steam  whilst  the 
train  stopped  to  replace  a car  that  had  got  off  the 
track.  On  returning  to  his  post,  the  engineer  let  on  the 
to  start}  instantly  explosion  took  pteee,  tbe 


girie  was  torn  to  atoms,  the  engineer  was  cut  into 
three  pieces,  one  of  his  firemen  killed  and  the  other 
dangerously  scalded  and  wounded.  Fragments  of 
the  engine  and  boiler  were  blown  all  over  the  town 
of  Petersburg, — a piece  of  the  boiler  weighing  over 
200  lbs.  was  found  two  hundred  yards  distant. 

Elections.  Pennsylvania,  Allegany  district.  The 
special  election  for  a representative  to  congress  in 
place  of  Win.  Wilkins,  esq.  on  the  15th  inst.  resulted 
as  follows: 

Darragh,  (whig,)  4,315 

Gazzam,  (V.  B.)  3,541 

Craig,  (abolition,)  634 

Darragh’s  majority  over  Gazzam,  774 — over  both 
140. 

On  the  5th  of  April  a special  election  is  to  take 
place  for  representative  in  place  of  Mr.  Frick,  de- 
ceased. 

The  Connecticut  elections  lake  place  next  Monday. 
Elections  for  congressmen  from  the  5th  and  7th  dis- 
tricts of  Maine,  are  again  to  be  attempted  on  the  same 
day. 

Flour  and  Grain.  Liverpool , March  4.  Wheat 
24  a 25s — duty  18s  per  quarter.  The  corn  market 
which  was  buoyant  at  the  beginning  of  February,  is 
for  the  past  fortnight  dull  at  declining  prices;  in  the 
course  of  the  month  considerable  United  States  flour 
was  sold  in  bond  at  33s  6d  a 24s  6d  per  barrel,  which 
is  about  the  present  price.  The  duty  on  flour  this 
week  10s  lOd  per  barrel,  and  little  prospect  of  being 
lower.  Canada  flour,  duty  paid  31  a 32s  per  barrel. 

Prices  remain  quiet.  At  New  York  $4  87j|  to  $5. 
At  Baltimore  $4  62|  a $4  50. 

Fires.  At  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  23d,  a large  In- 
dia-rubber factory,  and  a number  of  dwellings  were 
destroyed — loss  estimated  at  $68,350. 

The  Baptist  church,  corner  of  Oliver  and  Henry 
streets,  New  York,  (Dr.  Cone’s)  burnt  on  th8  23d — 
value  $18,000. 

The  large  candle  factory  of  Smith  &.  Curlett,  cor- 
ner of  Holliday  and  Pleasant  streets,  Baltimore,  was 
destroyed  on  the  23d  instant— loss  estimated  at  25,000 
dollars,  including  a large  stock  of  materials.  Two- 
thirds  insured. 

A fire  took  place  at  Manchester,  England,  on  the 
2d  inst.  which  destroyed  property  valued  at  half  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  Most  of  which  were  warehouses. 

Gas  light.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
the  large  sum  of  $100,000,000  is  annually  expended 
in  the  consumption  of  gas;  and,  in  London  alone,  the 
sum  paid  has  exceeded  $10,000,000  annually. 

Gold  mines.  Lumps  of  gold  weighing  severally 
296, 196, 107, 87,  and  60  dwts.  have  lately  been  found 
near  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Great  Western  ironworks.  These  extensive 
works,  including  2000  acres  of  land  were  sold  on 
Monday  last  at  Kittanning  by  the  sheriff  of  Arm- 
strong county  for  $171,000,  which  covered  a mort- 
gage of  $120,000— the  judgment  creditors  and  some 
other  claims  in  the  hands  of  attorneys.  The  pur- 
chaser was  Mr.  Pray  of  Boston.  [Pittsburg  Gaz. 

Henry  Clay,  on  his  excursion,  so  far,  has  been 
received,  by  the  citizens  of  the  respective  towns 
and  cities  in  his  route,  with  a warm  cordiali- 
ty, without  respect  to  parties.  He  reached  Mobile 
on  the  16th.  On  the  18th,  a formal  complementary 
address  was  made  to  him  by  W.  Poe,  Esq.,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens,  to  which  Mr.  C.  responded  in  a 
speech  of  some  two  hours.  On  the  21st  Mr.  O.  ar- 
rived at  Savannah. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  22d  says,  “Mr. 
Clay  was  to  arrive  in  Savannah  yesterday.  We  sup- 
pose he  will  reach  this  city  by  the  way  of  Augusta 
— when,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  will  be  here  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  on 
his  way  to  Washington.  It  is  not  impossible  they 
may  be  here  at  the  same  time,  which  would  be  an 
odd  coincidence.  It  is  not  thought  probable  how- 
ever that  in  any  event  Mr.  Calhoun  would  consent  to 
dance  at  the  Clay  ball.” 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Annual  Conference, 
has  been  in  session  this  week  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, composed  of  about  two  hundred  members, 
and  coming  from  all  the  region  between  Northum- 
berland county,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  lower  Rap- 
pahannock, Virginia.  A proposition  to  divide  the 
district  by  a line  drawn  from  the  Patuxent  to  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  &c.,  and  make  two  conferences,  was 
discussed  again,  and  after  being  agreed  on,  was  re- 
considered. It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  dis- 
trict-ia  to  be  divided,  but  the  line  of  division  is  left 
unsettled. 

The  splendid  new  Methodist  pew  church,  corner 
of  Charles  and  Fayette  street,  Baltimore,  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  25th  inst.  Bishop  Soule  officiated. 
Professor  Durbin  pleached  in  the  evening  le  a most- 
crowded  atfdjggefc 


A question  involving  the  appointment  of  a candi 
date  to  the  ministry,  who  held  slaves,  contrary  to 
the  discipline  of  society,  as  some  maintain,  occasion- 
ed some  difficulty  in  the  conference,  which  finally 
decided  against  admitting  the  candidate,  until  he 
complies  with  the  discipline.  Npt  satisfied  with  the 
decision,  the  applicant,  (Mr.  Harding,)  notified  that 
he  should  appeal  to  the  general  conference. 

Manumotive  railway  carriage.  The  London 
Railway  Times  states,  that  a railway  car  propelled 
by  the  hand,  is  in  use  upon  the  London  and  Graydon 
railway.  It  is  light  and  elegant  in  its  appearance, 
and  will  carry  seven  or  eight  persons  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  miles  an  hour.  It  has  been  propelled  a dis- 
tance of  three  miles  up  an  incline  of  1 in  100,  in  se- 
venteen minutes.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  by  engi- 
neers in  traversing  the  line  in  inspecting  repairs  and 
other  works,  going  on  In  connection  with  the  work  . 

New  Tariff  Bill.  Negativing  a motion  made  by 
Mr.  McKay,  who  reported  the  bill,  to  make  it  the 
special  order  of  the  day,  for  a given  day,  is  as  yet  the 
only  indication  given  of  the  disposition  of  the  house, 
upon  the  subject.  Meantime,  memorials  and  petitions 
are  pouring  into  both  houses  from  almost  every  direc- 
tion, imploring  them  to  let  the  existing  tariff  alone, 
which  appears  to  be  working  so  well  for  the  coun- 
try. 

Post  Office  Laws  The  United  States  senate 
devoted  yesterday  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Mer- 
rick’s bill,  and  that  gentleman  explained  the  position 
of  the  question  and  the  provisions  of  his  bill.  Mr. 
Wright  submitted  certain  amendments,  further  cur- 
tailing the  franking  privileges  ol  members,  when  the 
subject  was  laid  over  for  the  day. 

Provision  market,  Cincinnati,  March  21.  Business 
active  the  last  week.  About  a million  pounds  of  pork 
sold,  shoulders  2 §;  sides  3§;  hams  4 a 4[.  Bacon — shoul- 
ders 2J;  sides  3j  a 4;  hams  4|.  Barrel  pork  dull  at  $6, 
8 a 9 for  prime  mess  and  clear.  Lard  first  rate  and  best 
readily  commands  5gj  common  4*  to  5). 

Population.  Few  places  can  beat  Maryland  for 
anything,  on  a fair  race.  Mrs.  Bargen,  a lady  of 
Middletown  Valley,  Frederick  county,  has  present-, 
ed  her  husband  with  seven  children  within  the  last 
eighteen  months;  three  at  one  birth,  and  four  the 
other  day,  at  another. 

Revolutionary  veteran.  Stephen  Turrill,  one  of 
the  relics,  died  at  Charlotte,  Vermont,  last  week, 
aged  101  years. 

Religious  topics.  On  the  11th  Jan.,  for  the  first 
time  for  150  years  past,  the  Pope  of  Rome  conde- 
scended to  consecrate  in  person  as  bishops,  four 
Candinals. 

Stocks.  Few  that  are  out  of  the  immediate  cir- 
cles of  stock  gambling,  have  an  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried.  The  late  explosion  of  a Texas 
treaty,  actually  made  fortunes  lor  some,  and  of 
course,  ruined  others.  The  New  York  correspon- 
dent of  the  North  American  writes;  “The  house  of 
Little  & Co.,  made  a small  fortune  by  buying  Ohio 
sixes.  One  broker  paid  $80,000  in  Harlam  diffe- 
rences, and  waddled  out  of  the  state  without  a fea- 
ther to  his  back.” 

Apprehensions  of  war,  &c.  having  somewhat  sub- 
sided, prices  have  adventured  up  again,  cautiously, 
however. 

London,  March  4.  American  securities  remain 
inactive,  but  steady.  N-  York  fives  91  to  92;  Penn- 
sylvania 61  to  61  j;  Ohio  89;  Indiana  32  to  34;  Illinois 
38  to  40;  Mississippi  45;  Virginia  91;  and  U.  S.  Bank 
shares  19  to  20. 

Specie.  Bullion  continues  to  accumulate  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  which  upwards  of  76  millions  of 
dollars  are  in  vault! 

Steamers.  We  knew  a man  of  genius,  who  in 
exercise  of  his  talents  amused  himself  in  construct- 
ing in  an  upper  room  of  his  dwelling,  a splendid 
family  coach,  and  finally  found  out  that  he  could  not 
get  it  launched,  without  pulling  down  one  side  of  hig 
house.  Another  genius  not  far  from  the  Potomac 
is  said  to  have  spent  $25,000  in  errecling  a mill,  be- 
fore discovering  that  he  could  not  get  the  water  to  it, 
by  which  its  machinery  was  to  have  been  propelled. 
The  English  engineers  it  is  now  said,  have  built  the 
mammoth  iron  steamer  “Great  Britain”  too  large  to 
pass  out  of  the  Bristol  dock,  through  which  only  she 
can  reach  the  River  Avon. 

Tempest.  Dr.  Barber  and  26  others  lost  their 
lives  recently  in  a frightful  tempest  in  returning  from 
Erzeroum  to  Tarsus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Dr.  Barber  was 
attached  to  the  Quarantine  at  the  latter  place. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  is  now  in  ope- 
ration from  dam  No.  6 to  Georgetown,  D.  C-,  and 
thence  by  the  new  Alexandria  canal,  to  tbe  lat- 
ter ail J-,  and  doing  it  b said*  aa  active -businsea. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

CHINA. 

The  ship  Stephen  Lurman,  arrived  at  New  York, 
furnishes  the  American  of  that  city,  with  Hong  Kong 
dates  to  the  18th  December.  Mr.  Cushing  had  not 
arrived.  Fearful  inundations  had  occurred  in  Gan- 
way  and  Honan,  in  the  interior  of  China,  and  large 
contributions  in  money  were  made  by  the  emperor 
to  prevent  whole  districts  from  starving.  Other  pri- 
vate subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  six  million  taels 
had  been  made  by  merchants  of  Canton  and  other 
citizens. 

The  limits  of  the  port  of  Amoy  are  thus  defined: 
Tho  inner  waters,  including  “Koolongsoo”  island,  to 
Pagoda  island,  on  the  S.  W.  side,  to  the  Six  islands 
en  the  eastern  side. 

Annexed  are  the  regulations  for  the  reception  of 


foreign  coins  at  Hong  Kong, 

in  pay 

ment  of  duties: 

T. 

M. 

C. 

C. 

Rupees  weighing 

109 

7 

9 

0 

Premium 

dolls,  do 

111 

4 

5 

5, 

Mexican 

do 

111 

9 

9 

0 

Bolivian 

do 

112 

. 1 

5 

0 

Chilian 

do 

115 

5 

2 

0 

Chopped 

do 

113 

2 

0 

7 

and  are  to  be  considered  respectively  equal  to  100 
taels  weight  of  Sycee  silver,  in  all  cases  where  the 
imperial  duties  may  be  paid  in  any  one  of  the  above 
Darned  coins. 

Victory  of  the  imperial  arms.  The  imperial 
arms  have  obtained  a decided  advantage  over  the 
mountaineers  of  Kokonor,  who  for  a long  while  most 
obstinately  resisted  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  at 
one  time  even  threatened  an  invasion  of  the  neigh- 
boring province  Szechuen.  Several  Mongul  chiefs 
who  gave  assistance  to  the  regular  soldiers,  and  by 
their  bravery  and  perseverance  broke  the  spirit  of 
the  rebels,  are  to  be  promoted,  and  to  receive  all  the 
cattle  they  took,  as  a reward. 

Board  of  officers.  The  sale  of  rank  and  office 
has  produced  very  large  sums  throughout  the  empire. 
Great  abuses,  however,  have  crept  into  the  manner 
in  which  appointments  are  made  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  mandarins  at  large,  and  the  emperor 
while  specifying  the  numerous  charges  brought 
against  the  administration  of  the  tribunal  of  offices, 
has  ordered  a radical  change. 

The  navy  The  naval  officers  of  Chekeanghave 
been  ordered  to  charter  as  many  vessels  for  the  use 
of  government  as  they  deem  advisable  in  order  to 
render  the  fleet  respectable. 

By  an  official  notification,  the  port  of  Shanghai 
was  declared  open  from  the  17th  of  November,  a 
British  consulate  being  temporarily  established. 

Camphor,  (according  to  the  decision  of  the  super- 
indendent  of  customs  at  Amoy)  if  for  foreign  ex- 
portation, has  to  pay  a double  duty,  by  the  native 
dealer  as  well  as  by  the  buyer. 

Criminals  sentenced  to  death  for  opium-smoking 
are  again  to  be  reported  to  the  imperial  autumnal 
revision  of  all  cases  of  capital  punishment, 

NEW  GRANADA. 

Population.  This  country,  w|th  its  twenty-five 
provinces,  appears  to  advaqee  rapidly  in  size  and 
prosperity.  According  to  the  pensus  it  had  last  year 
a population  of  1.931,684,  showing  an  increase  of 
945,646  since  1835. 
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PERU. 

The  ‘Peruanos1  to  the  18th  Nov.  are  received.  The 
army  under  the  command  of  Nieto  and  Castilla  had 
complotly  defeated,  on  the  ‘28th  of  October,  the  di- 
rectorial force  under  General  Guarda.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  Campo  San  Antonio  y Santa 
Rosa,  and  two  generals,  eight  colonols,  five  lieuten- 
ant colonels,  and  a great  number  of  other  officers 
have  been  taken  prisoners.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete, the  whole  infantry  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  victors  had  formed  four  regiments  out  of 
them.  The  paper  tries  to  show  the  fidelity  of  the 
prisoners,  as  the  cavalry  of  Guarda  disbanded  and 
the  infantry  surrendered  on  the  appearance  of  Nieto. 
The  supreme  director  Vivanco,  left  the  capital  on 
the  16th  to  oppose  the  victors  of  Moguequa,  but  till 
now  he  has  contented  himself  with  punishing  three 
conspirators  in  Lima,  and  holding  ready  the  army  of 
del  Sud.  The  defeat  of  Vivanco  is  very  probable. 

General  Santa  Ci  uz  disembarked  to  join  Guarda. 
The  Peruano  says,  he  has  been  taken  and  brought  to 
Ta.cn  as. 

fiauADOR.  President  Florez  has  returned  from 
Guayaquil,  and  taken  command  of  the  army.  It  is 
his  intention,  as  is  reported,  to  convoke  an  extraor- 
dinary congress  to  abolish  the  laws  regulating  the 
exchequer-  A letter  from  Quito,  which  we  have 
seen,  mentions  that  he  is  going  to  resign  the  presi- 
dential dignity,  and  to  retain  only  the  command  of 
the  army.  ' 

BRAZIL. 

The  New  York  Herald  has  advices  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  2d  of  February,  which  state  that  the 
cabinet  of  the  emperor  had  all  resigned,  and  on  the 
2d  a new  one  was  formed,  composed  of  the  following 
itatesmen: 

Secretary  of  Home  Department,  J.  C.  P.  Almeida 

Torres. 

Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice,  M.  Alves  Branco. 

Secretary  of  Navy  and  War,  J.  F.  Goelho. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  F.  Ferreira  Franca, 
who  was  for  three  or  four  years  the  Brazilian  minis- 
ter to  this  government,  and  universally  esteemed. 

What  produced  this  change  in  the  government  of 
Brazil  does  not  appear, 

HAYTI. 

The  insurrection  in  this  island  has  assumed  a for- 
midable aspect.  On  the  1 4 th  March,  the  whole  na- 
tional army  and  the  national  guard  (militia)  were 
under  orders  at  Gape  Hay  lien,  to  march  against  the 
insurgents.  On  the  16th,  2,500  men  marched  from 
the  Gape  for  St.  Jago,  a large  inland  city,  about  six 
days  march  from  the  Gape,  said  to  be  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  are  disaf- 
fected to  the  new  constitution, 

CALIFORNIA. 

A Mexican  paper  received  by  a recent  arrival, 
says:  “It  is  expected  that  the  emigration  to  this 
highly  interesting  part  of  the  national  territory  will 
be  very  large  the  ensuing  spring.  The  most  flatter- 
ing accounts  are  received  of  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility and  salubrity  of  the  soil  and  climate.  On  the 
16th  January  a vessel  arrived  at  Tepic,  bringing 
about  thirty  ounces  of  the  purest  gold  ore  taken  from 
a vein  lately  discovered,  and  said  to  extend  upwards 
of  thirty  leagues.  Some  weeks  ago  over  300  men 
ieft  for  Upper  California.” 

ALGIERS. 

European  population.  By  a statistical  account 
in  the  Moniteur  Algerien,  we  learn  that  the  Euro- 
pean population  of  Algeria  was  on  1st  October  last 
57,642,,  being  an  augmentation  on  the  preceding  year 
of  7,665.  The  population  was  thus  composed: 
Frepch,  24,274;  Maltese,  6,402;  Spanish,  18,548; 
Italian,  6,332;  German,  2,086. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS, 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 
Henry  R.  Jackson,  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  district 
of  Georgia,  vice  R.  R.  Cuyler,  declined, 

John  D.  VY^ssen,  Postmaster  at  Albany, 

Thomas  J.  Marvin,  Postmaster  at  Saratoga. 

James  Belknap,  Postmaster  at  Newbury. 

Saul  Henderson,  Postmaster  atjndianapolis. 
Samuel  Simon  Cuculla,  Collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district  of  Mississippi,  in  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  place  of  Greenb.ury  Dorsey,  rejected  by  the 
senate, 


William  O’Hara  Robinson,  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
Cornelius  Darragh,  resigned. 

Thomas  C.  Lyon,  Attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee,  vice  Crawford 
W.  Hall,  rejected  by  the  senate. 

THE  NEvTcABINET. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  of  S.  C.,  Secretary  of  State. 

John  C.  Spencer,  of  N.  Y.,  “ Treasury. 

William  Wilkins,  of  Pa.,  “ War. 

John  Y.  Mason,  of  Va.,  “ Navy. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Ky.,  Postmaster  General. 
John  Nelson,  of  Md  , Attorney  General. 

Adjournment  of  Congress,  The  consideration 
of  the  resolution  adopted  without  objection  by  the 
senate,  to  close  the  session  the  27th  May,  was  on 
Thursday  last,  postponed  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives until  the  13th  May,  by  a party  vote,  ayes  65 
nays  97.  The  Washington  correspondent  ef  the 
Baltimore  American  states,  that  the  question  was 
discussed  and  decided  in  caucus  the  night  before. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  2d  inst.  says:  “From 
all  the  signs  of  the  times  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  will  be  nothing  done  with  the  ta- 
riff this  session.  The  democratic  party  seem  to  be 
demented,  and  resolved  to  enact  the  scenes  of  1840 
over  again.  They  have  re-enacted  the  independent 
treasury  and  repealed  the  distribution  law — knowing 
that  both  bills  would  fail  in  the  senate — but  they 
seem  resolved  not  to  trust  that  body  with  a bill  to  re- 
form the  tariff.  They  are  talking  about  adjourning, 
and  in  the  meantime  have  sent  for  persons  and  papers 
to  elucidate  the  “Dorr  rebellion.” 

Seizure.  The  officers  of  the  Boston  custom  house 
last  week  discovered  that  several  casks  that  had  bee  n 
enteied  as  kelp,  or  sea-weed,  were  principally  filled 
with  superior  quality  English  hosiery. 

Fees.  The  amount  of  fees  received  by  the  vari- 
ous inspectors  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the 
last  year,  was  $162,329  86. 

Civilization  of  the  Indians.  May  it  not  have 
been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  the 
efloits  of  the  good  and  wise  of  our  day,  to  lay  at  last 
the  foundation  of  a system  by  which  a remnant  at 
least  of  the  natives  of  the  soil  may  be  rescued  from 
threatened  oblivion?  Let  the  efforts  to  retrieve  them 
from  their  apparent  destiny  never  be  intermitted 
whilst  one  remains  among  the  living, 

The  Arkansas  Intelligencer,  published  at  Van  Bu- 
ren,  says  that  it  has  over  four  hundred  Choctaws  and 
Cherokees  among  its  subscribers,  many  of  whom  are 
not  only  readers  of  the  paper,  but  also  contributes 
to  its  columns. 

Private  Mails.  Mr.  Lysander  Spooner,  express 
mail  agent,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  Was  arrested  on 
Saturday  on  eleven  distinct  suits  entered  against  hi  n 
to  recover  a penalty  of  $50  on  each,  for  11  letters 
carried  by  himself  or  agents  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Heat  first  refused  to  give  bail,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Eldridge  street  prison,  but  af- 
terwards entered  into  recognizances  to  meet  the 
charges  preferred.  Six  similar  prosecutions  were 
also  entered  against  Mr.  James  W,  Hale  for  carrying, 
or  causing  to  be  carried  for  hire,  six  letters  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  He  gave  bail  to  meet  the 
multiplied  suits  thus  brought. 

Aw  American  Consul  Implicated.  The  Boston 
Post  of  the  30th  ult.  says:  “In  the  trial  in  the  dis- 

trict court,  of  the  fourteen  seamen  of  the  whale  ship 
Hibernia,  for  a pretended  revolt  in  the  Isle  of  Franca 
in  refusing  to  go  to  sea  without  a survey,  it  came  out 
in  evidence  that  ten  of  the  seamen  went  to  the  office 
of  a Mr.  Griffith,  a Welshman,  who  is  acting  Ameri- 
can consul  there,  and  respectfully  asked  him  to  bear 
their  representations  and  order  a survey,  and  that 
Griffitjj  called  them  a set  of  American  cowards,  and 
drove  them  away.  The  captain  testified  that  he  had 
said  nothing  to  Griffith  tq  induce  him  to  do  this — 
though  the  rest  qf  the  testimony  implied  a co-opera- 
tion between  the  consul  and  the  captain  in  refusing 
the  seamen  their  just  rights,  In  hU  charge  to  ihc 
jury,  judge  Sprague  eomraenteJ  with  very  proper  se- 
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verity  upon  this  extraordinary  conduct  of  a public 
functionary,  and  his  abusive  language  towards  Ame- 
rican seamen.  In  this  respect,  and  in  applying  the 
law  to  this  case,  (which  was  «ne  of  the  clearest  jus- 
tification on  the  part  of  the  seamen,)  the  learned 
judge  did  himself  and  the  law  honor  in  sustaining  the 
just  rights  of  seamen  against  oppression.  The  atten- 
tion of  government  should  be  called  to  this  insolent 
consul  at  the  Isle  of  Prance.” 


TrME  bt  the  forelock.  In  Missouri  it  seems  to 
be  laken  for  granted  that  we  are  to  enter  at  once  up- 
in  the  government  of  Oregon.  The  Roonslick  Times 
thus  settles  the  question  who  is  to  be  the  governor: 
“Government  of  Oregon.— Maj.  Wetmore,  for- 
merly a citizen  of  this  county  is  spoken  of  for  gover- 
nor of  Oregon,  and  should  senator  Atchison’s  bill 
pass,  he  will  most  likely  be  appointed.  We  under- 
stand he  has  been  recommended  by  aanumber  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  the  state,  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  senate  ar.d  house 
hate  beep  written  to  by  them.” 

Fardon.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  reply  to  a letter  to  Mr 
Everett,  says  that  David  Allen,  a late  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  now  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  for  par- 
ticipating in  a revolt  in  Canada,  will  be  recommen- 
ded to  the  Queen  for  pardon, 

T Release.  The  Rochester  Democrat,  states  that 
governmeht  hove  given  orders,  through  J.  A.  Spen- 
cer, U.  S.  district  attorney,  to  release  the  Canadian 
Steamboat  America,  which  was  seized  by  the  collec- 
tor of  that  port  last  fail  on  a charge  of  smuggling. — 
The  Democrat  adds,  that  the  revenue  officers  engag 
ed  in  this  transaction  have  shown  themselves  clearly 
incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  our 
intercourse  with  Canada, 

THE  ARiYEY, 

General  Orders, 

Head  Quarters  of  the  dr  my, 
Adjutant  Central's  Office,  Washington,  March  23,  1844- 
] . The  rank  and  file  of  the  several  arms  of  ser- 
vice having  fallen  below  the  organization  provided 
by  the  act  of  August  23,  1842,  reducing  the  Military 
Peace  Establishment,  the  General  Recruiting  Ser- 
vice will  be  resumed  the  1st  of  May  next. 

?T2.  Detail  for  the  General  Recruiting  Service  for 
1844: 


Captains.  1st  Lieuts.  Total. 


1st  Regiment  of  Artillery, 

1 

1 

3J  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

1st  Regiment  of  Infantry, 

1 

1 

2d  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

3d  do. 

do. 

i 

1 

4th  do. 

dof 

1 

1 

Slh  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

6th  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

7th  4o, 

do. 

1 

1 

8th  do. 

do. 

i 

1 

Regiment  of  Riflemen, 

1 

1 

2 

9 

11 

3.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments  will  select  Ihe 
captains  and  subalterns  agreably  to  the  above  des- 
ignation of  rank  and  numbers,  in  conformity  with 
the  paragraph  671  General  Regulations,  who  will  be 
directed  to  report  in  person  to  the  Superintendant, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Clarke, Jof  the  8lh  Infantry,  al 
New  York,  on  the  1st  of  May  next.  The  central 
depot  will  be  temporarily  continued  at  Fort  Col- 
umbus. 

Captain  N.  C.  Macrae,  3d  Infantry,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Newport  depot,  Ky;  will  be  continued 
as  the  captain  called  for  from  his  regiment. 

4.  The  extraordinary  number  of  applications 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  war,  in  late  years,  for  the 
discharge  of  sold  iersjon  the  plea  of  “ minority ac- 
companied in  many  cases  with  affidavits  of  the  fact, 
renders  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  offi- 
cers concerned,  to  the  regulations  governing  the  ser- 
vice. They  are  explicit,  and  fully  sufficient  to  guard 
the  public  interest,  and  in  most  cases  to  prevent  im- 
position, if  duly  observed  by  the  reeruting  officer. 
And  no  person  should  be  accepted  who  does  not 
clearly  come  within  the  requirements  of  the  regula- 
tions, (see  No.  7J9,);  and  not  only  so,  he  should  be 
refused,  although  he  may  have  complied  with  all  the 
requisitions,  if  the  recruiting  officer  may  have  reason 
to  doubt,  from  appearances,  or  other  cause,  that  his 
Statements  are  false. — (See  Nos.  681,  and  690.) 

5.  As  >t  is  supposed  that  the  “Regimental  Recru- 
ting  Service”  may  be  conducted  with  economy  and 
ppd  success  in  some  districts  of  the  country,  com- 
manders of  regiments  will  apply  for  the  requisite 
authority, when  in  their  opinion,  independent  rendez- 
vous rail  be  conveniently  established  arid  not  too  re- 
mote I rom  the  head  quarters  and  stations  of  the  regi- 
ment, 


6.  It  sometimes  happens  that  discharged  soldiers 
v ho,  for  good  cause,  are  refused  re-entrance  into 
the  service  in  thei r former  regiments  and  companies, 
effect  their  object  at  recruiting  stations,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  known  to  the  recruiting  officer. — 
To  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  such  imposi- 
tions, colonels  of  regiments  will,  from  time  to  lime, 
furnish  the  General  Superintendant  with  lists  of  all 
unworthy  men  discharged  from  their  regiments, 
who  will  give  the  necessary  information  to  the  sev- 
eral recruiting  officers. 

7.  When  a suitable  hospital  steward  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  command,  on  application  of  the  posl 
surgeon  to  the  commanding  officer,  the  recruiting  of- 
ficer of  the  station  will  enlist  the  person  who  may  be 
recommended  by  the  medical  officer  as  qualified  for 
such  extra  duty.  The  recruit  so  enlisted,  will  be  as- 
signed to  some  company,  and  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  enlisted  soiiiiers  of  the  ar- 
my. 

8.  It  is  ascertained  that  at  several  of  the  posts,  the 
persons  enlisted  as  hospatal  stewards  are  not  muster- 
ed in  any  company  or  regiment  of  the  army:  wher- 
ever this  may  be  the  case,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  post  will  see  that  their  names  be  immediately 
taken  up  upon  the  company  rolls,  and  that  they  be 
mustered,  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  soldiers  belonging  to  the  regiment. 

By  Command  of  Major  Ge  neral  Scott : 

R.  JONES:  iidj.  Gen. 

War  Department,  March  21,  1844. 

Article  LXIX,  paragraph  687,  “ General  Regu- 
lations for  the  Army,”  amended: 

All  free  white  male  persons,  above  the  age  of  18, 
and  under  35  years,  being  at  least  5 feet  5 inches  in 
height,  who  are  “effective,  able-bodied”  men,  sober, 
free  from  disease,  and  who  have  a competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  the  country,  may  be  enlisted. — 
This  Regnlation,  so  far  as  respects  the  height  and 
age  of  recruits,  shall  not  extend  to  musicians,  or  sol- 
diers who  may  “re-enlist”  into  the  service. 

Wm.  Wilkins.  Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department,  December  7,  1843. 

The  regulations  of  May  12,  1837*  amended  July  1, 
1837,  allowing  the  sum  of  two  dollars  to  any  citizen, 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier,  for  each  able- 
bodied  man  he  may  bring  to  a recruiting  rendezvous, 
and  who  shall  be  accepted  for  the  public  service,  is 
hereby  rescinded. 

J.  M.  Porter,  Secretary  of  War. 
Extraet  from  Recruiting  “Circular”  of  February 
12, 1842. 

Jidjulant  General's  Office,  ll'ashinglon,  February  12, 
1842. 

Minors  — No.  689,  General  Regulations. 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  “Instructions 
should  be  given  to  Recruiting  officers  to  exercise 
more  vigilance  in  ascertaining  the  age  of  recrqits, 
and  when  they  are  minors,  whether  they  have  par- 
ents. And  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  unauth- 
orized enlistments,  which  might  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  care  and  attention.” 

To  carry  the  foregoing  instructions  into  effect,  a 
certificate  according  to  the  annexation  form  will  be 
written  on  the  back  of  the  enlistment  in  the  case  of 
a minor  enlisted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
last  clause  of  par.  689,  Army  Regulations: 

“I  certify  that  the  within  named  recruit , 

being  a minor,  has  been  carefully  questioned  by  the 
undersigned,  relative  to  history,  parentage, *and  age, 
and  that  lie  affirms  he  has  neither  parent,  guar- 
dian, or  master,  and  that  his  age  as  recorded  in  his  en- 
listment is  truly  given. 

“I  further  certify,  that  I have  alsoj  made  diligent 
inquiry  in  the  neighborhood,  respecting  the  said 
minor,  and  that  in  accepting  him  as  a good  recruit, 
lawfully  enlisted,  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
statement  is  not  true.” 


and  RecruitingOfficer 

The  daily  and  unprecedented  number  of  applica- 
tions for  discharges  on  the  plea  of  illegal  enlistment, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  this 
important  interest  ofthe  Army — the  Recruiting  service. 
It  is  known  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  Re- 
cruiting Officer  has  disregarded  the  law  and  the  es- 
tablished Regulations. 

The  General  Regulations  must  be  observed — all 
the  perscribed  duties  of  the  officer,  must  be  literally 
and  strictly  performed — aud  whatever  he  is  enjoined 
to  see  executed,  or  to  perform  himself,  must  not  be  del- 
egated to  another.  By  order: 

R.  JONES ,Mj.  Gen. 

THE  HAW. 

Ships  reported.  The  Columbia  U.  States  ship 
Captain  Shubrick,  was  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  30th 
January,  all  well. 


The  Congress  frigate,  Captain  Voorhees,  was  also 
there,  from  Gibraltar — also  the  U.  S.  brig  Chipola, 
Lieut.  Gordon. 

The  Boston,  commander  Pendegrasl,  sailed  from 
Maderia  on  the  28lh  December,  on  the  1st  January 
was  two  days  sail  off  Santa  Cruz,  all  well. 

The  Col.  Harney,  United  States  steamer,  Lieut. 
Boutwell,  brought  up  from  Norfolk  a detachment  of 
the  marine  guard  that  returned  in  the  Delaware  from 
the  Mediterranean,  also  the  statuary  brought  out 
for  the  Capitol,  and  a detachment  of  U.  S.  seamen 
for  the  U.  S.  ship  Union — all  of  which  were  landed 
at  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  Potomac,  U.  S.  frigate,  arrived  at  Havana  on 
the  7 111  ult. — all  well. 

The  Gallatin  U.  S.  schooner,  was  high  and  dry 
on  Saturday,  on  the  flats  about  two  miles  below  Bur- 
lington, N.  J. 

Deaths.  Commodore  Edmund  Pendleton  Kennedy, 
of  the  United  Slates  navy,  died  of  apoplexy,  at 
Norfolk  on  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  65tii  year  of  his 
age.  This  gallant  officer  was  in  command  of  the 
Pennsylvania  flag  ship  of  the  line,  at  the  Norfolk  sta- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  highly  and  de- 
servedly esteemed.  He  leaves  a widow  arid  six  chil- 
dren. His  funeral  took  place  on  the  30th,  attended 
by  the  officers  at  the  station  and  the  citizens  gene- 
rally. 

A general  order  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
directs  the  customary  honors  to  be  paid  to  the  memo  • 
ry  of  the  deceased,  and  mourning  to  be  worn  for 
thirty  days. 

Captain  Abraham  S.  Ten  Eyck,  U.  S navy,  died 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  on  the  28ih  ult.  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  senior  of  ninety-six 
commanders,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  received  a 
warrant  as  midshipman  on  the  1st  of  September,  of 
1811,  and  a commission  as  commander  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1837. 

African  Squadron. 

Official — U.  S.  Ship  Macedonian, 

Gape  Falinas,  West  .dfrica, 

December  21st,  1843. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  vari- 
ous papers  numbered  from  1 to  5 inclusive,  giving 
detailed  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  squad- 
ron under  my  command,  in  relation  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  difficulties  which  have  long  existed  with 
many  of  the  native  tribes  inhabiting  that  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Africa,  lying  between  Cape  Mesurado 
aud  Cape  Laliou. 

From  the  delay  in  punishing  the  people  of  Litllo 
Berriby,  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Farewell,  and 
his  crew,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  his  vessel, 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  occurrence 
would  be  passed  over  without  further  nolice,  and 
this  had  emboldened  them  to  greater  insolence. — 
Hence  punishment  came  upon  them  when  least  ex- 
pected. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  punishment  visited  up- 
on these  people,  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  board 
ship  and  on  shore,  that  it  was  short  of  what  they  de- 
served; but  my  instructions  enjoined  measures  of 
reasonable  lenity,  and  l was  myself  disposed  to  such 
course.  The  shedding  of  blood  in  the  affair  was  un- 
premeditated and  accidental.  The  natives  commen- 
ced the  lire,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  no  more  of  them 
fell. 

In  the  melee  King  Ben  Cracow  and  his  interpreter 
were  killed,  and  this  would  seem  a providential  result, 
as  both  these  persons  unquestionably  took  an  active 
part  in  the  massacre  of  Captain  Farewell  and  his 
crew. 

The  known  fierceness  and  treachery  of  most  of 
the  African  tribes,  made  it  a measure  of  necessary 
prudence  to  land  with  a considerable  armed  force, 
and  the  result  has  shown  the  propriety  of  such  pre- 
caution, as  at  almost  every  place  we  were  received 
by  strong  bodies  of  well  armed  natives,  while  we  no- 
ticed great  numbers  lurking  in  the  skirts  of  the  neigh- 
boring woods. 

My  orders  were  in  all  cases  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  to  lire  only  in  self  defence. 

This  act  of  retributive  justice  upon  the  Little  Ber- 
riby tribe  will  furnish  an  impressive  lesson  to  the 
people  of  other  towns  suspected  of  piratical  acls, 
while  the  friendly  demonstrations  made  by  me  to 
those  tribes  not  implicated,  will  go  far  to  show  that 
the  American  government,  greatly  prefers  a pacific 
intercourse  with  all  nations,  howe  ver  insignificant, 
to  one  of  strife. 

1 am  happy  in  believing  that  the  measures  detailed 
in  the  accompanying  papers*  will  have  the  effect  of 

‘These  papers  are  the  notes  of  minutes  of  council  and 
palavers  held  with  the  natives,  which  are  deemed  to-J 
voluminous  for  publication. — Ed.  Mad. 
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establishing  upon  a firm  and  durable  basis,  a good 
understanding  with  all  the  tribes  along  the  whole 
coast  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  Equator,  and  that  confi- 
dence between  the  lawful  trader  and  the  people  at 
one  time  suspected  of  participation  in  the  piracies 
at  Little  Bcrriby,  will  be  restored,  and  trade,  which 
has  been  almost  entirely  suspended,  again  fall  into  its  j 
former  train  of  profitable  results.  ! 

It  is  proper  to  repeat  heie,  what  has  been  more  j 
fully  mentioned  in  the  documents,  that  in  all  my  in-  ' 
tercour.se  with  the  hint's  and  chiefs,  1 have  endea- 
vored to  convince  them  that  the  American  govern- 
ment will  be  as  ready  to  notice  any  wrongs  commit  ' 
ted  upon  the  natives  by  persons  sailing  under  the 
American  flag,  as  in  demanding  redress  for  the  agres- 
sions of  the  natives  upon  such  Americans. 

The  ships  employed  in  this  service,  the  Maccdo- : 
Ilian,  Saratoga,  and  D cstur,  compose  a force  rarely 
seen  concentrated  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
when  its  avowed  object  in  visiting  the  various  towns 
was  to  punisli  those  who  committed  outrages  upon 
the  American  citizen  and  to  cultivate  a good  under* 
standing  with  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  friend- 
ly, the  natural  conviction  of  the  natives  lias  been 
that  tlie  American  government  has  gone  to  uuexam-  ■ 
pled  trouble  and  expense  in  carrying  out  its  determi- 
nation to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world.  j 

In  all  these  measures  of  no  little  responsibility  and 
lolicitude,  1 have  received  the  most  prompt  and 
effice.it  aid  from  Captain  Mayo,  -and  Commanders 
Tattnall  and  Abbott,  commanding  the  ships  at  pre- 
sent in  company;  and  to  Governors  Rouerts,  and 
Russworm,  1 am  also  much  indebted  lor  advice 
and  counsel;  particularly  am  1 obliged  to  Governor 
Roberts,  who  accompanied  me  in  this  ship  during 
her  late  cruise,  and  took  part  in  all  the  deliberations. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  the  sailing  of  the  Sara- 
toga to-night  for  Port  Pre.ya  to  replenish  her  provi- 
sions, has  obliged  me  to  prepare  this  communica- 
tion and  the  accompanying  document  in  a very  iiasty 
manner  in  order  that  they  may  be  sent  by  her.  But  l 
shall  take  the  earliest  occasion  to  transmit  duplicates 
with  some  additional  information  including  a chart  of 
that  part  ol'  the  co-st  recently  visited  by  the  squad- 
rou. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  your  obe- 
dient servant,  lVI.  C.  PERRY, 

Commanding  U.  ti-  naval  forces, 

Western  coast  of  Africa. 

Hon.  David  Hehshaw, 

Secretory  of  the  navy,  Washington,  D.  C- 

Til  3 D2ATH  OP  M-R.  DUPOHCEA  j.  1 

We  are  called  upon  to-day  to  announce  the  death  j 
of  onr  eminent  fellow  townsman,  Peter  S.  Du| 
Ponceau,  who  breathed  his  last  about  one  o’clock 
yesterday  morning.  The  name  and  reputation  ol 
this  philosopher  and  savant  are  not  confined  to  this 
country.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophiea!  Society,  the- -Pennsylvania  Historical  Socle 
ly,  the  Alhcuteum,  the  Law  Academy  ol  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  kindred  institutions.  He  claimed 
the  honor  of  fellowship  in  most  of  the  learned  ho- 
dies  in  other  states  of  the  union,  and  many  in  Eu- 
rope. He  had  reached  his  85ih  year,  full  ol  honors, 
and  in  possess. on  of  mental  lucullies  almost  as  bl  ight 
and  unclouded  as  in  the  vigor  ol  manhood.  Not- 
withstanding the  infirmities  ol  so  advanced  an  age, 
aggravated  as  they  were  by  great  obtuseness  ol  hear- 
ing and  the  almost  total  deprivation  of  sight,  his 
learned  labors  were  unremitted  to  the  last,  and 
pushed  into  every  department  in  the  wide  circle  ol 
letters.  His  friends  relate  Inal  his  mind  was  in  con- 
stant activity,  reading,  writing  or  dictating,  in  pro- 
jecting new  works,  or  in  devising  some  plan  lor  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  It  was  only  a lew 
weeks  ago  that  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  his  ha- 
bits of  severe  study  by  a heavy  cold  upon  his  bruasl, 
which,  neglected  at  first,  has  now  proved  fatal.  j 

There  are  few  men  in  this  country  or  in  Europe 
who  may  justly  be  compared  with  Mr.  Du  Ponceau 
in  variety,  amplitude  and  profundity  of  learning. 
Besides  being  a classical  scholar  of  the  most  exact 
and  critical  kind,  lie  had  penetrated  far  into  oriental 
literature,  if  the  famous  John  Dunn  Hunter, 
whose  imposture  lie  was  the  first  to  delect,  was  con- 
founded by  liis  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  slruc 
lure  ol  the  Indian  languages  of  North  America,  the 
sinologists  of  Europe  were  not  less  amazed  at  li is 
philosophical  disquisition  into  the  nature  of  the,  so 
s ailed,  figurative  writing  in  Cochin  China.  He  tun- 
versed  or  lead  in  all  the  polite  languages  of  Europe 
— io  lialian,  Ereuch,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Swedish — with  remarkable  Ireedom. 

His  written  works  are  as  numerous  and  instructive 
us  Ins  attainments  were  unusual.  Essays,  reviews, 
discourses,  and  elaborate  books  on  jurisprudence 
and  philosophy  attest  the  labor  of  his  life. 


Mr.  Du  Ponceau  came  to  this  country  from 
Fi  ance  as  the  aid  of  Baron  Steuben,  soon  after  the 
war  of  the  revolution  broke  out.  Though  but  Hi 
years  of  age  he  continued  with  the  American  army, 
and  participated  in  the  trials  of  that  eventful  period 
with  the  other  chivalric  Frenchmen  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  American  cause.  Himself  of  noble 
family,  he  mingled,  on  equal  terms,  with  the  higher 
ollicers  of  the  army,  and  frequently  dined  at  the 
same  board  with  the  commander  in  chief.  YVe 
know  of  none  who  could  h ive  delineated  the  men 
and  times,  the  motives  and  ends,  the  sanguine  hopes 
and  desponding  apprehensions  of  ilmt  memerable 
epoch  better  than  the  deceased.  VVe  trust  that 
among  his  numerous  MSS.,  some  account  may  have 
survived  him. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  t ie  law,  in  this  city,  then,  as  nu.v,  the  most 
I- arued  and  accomplished  bar  in  the  United  States. 
Ills  practice  as  a lawyer  was  marked  bv  great  dis- 
tinction, and  signal  pecuniary  success.  For  the  lust 
t wen  ty  years  he  has  devoted  himself  lo  philosophy 
and  letters. 

Finding  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps,  a greater  num- 
ber of  learned  men  than  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  he  fixed  his  residence  here.  To  this  city  and 
state,  to  their  interests,  character  and  prospects,  he 
was  devoted  witli  the  zeal  of  a native.  But  he  was 
n t only  a Philadelphian  and  Pennsylvania!) — his 
affections  were  bound  up  in  the  general  good  of  the 
nation.  He  had  fought  its  battles.  He  was  on  il> 
soil  when  its  separate  and  independent  existence  was 
acknowledged.  He  had  grown  with  its  prosperity. 
Nothing  was  dearer  lo  him  than  its  honorable  and 
unspotted  name.  The  union  of  the  stales,  the  pre- 
servation of  that  union  in  its  pristine  integrity,  was 
tlie  first  wish  o(  his  heart.  Only  a short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  when  conversing  about  the  tardiness 
of  the  politicians  at  Harrisburg  to  make  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  state  debt,  “Ob,”  sa  d be, 
with  emphasis,  “what  might  not  Pennsylvania  yet 
become  with  an  unsullied  honor?  The  mpsldislin- 
guished,  perhaps  the  richest,  state  in  the  union.  But 
now,  so  degraded  and  fallen,  that  she  must  hear  in 
shame  ami  Silence,  the  braying  against  her  of  every 
jackass  in  the  world.” 

At  home  ha  enjoyed  the  high  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  had  no  enemies,  and  has  lived  on 
from  one  generation  to  another,  doing  good  and  win- 
ning esteem.  He  had  passed  away  from  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  in  the  active  walks  of  life,  but 
the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  moralist,  and  the 
elder  patriots  of  our-  city,  will  mourn  tlie  loss  of  one 
with  whom,  and  from  whom,  they  had  taken  counsel. 

U-  S.  Gas. 

NSW  PaOPBLIaBR. 

Our  enterprising  townsman,  Captain  R F.  Lorta 
made  trial  yesterday  afternoon  ol  a new  Propeller, 
to  the  invention  and  perfection  of  which  he  lias  devo  - 
ed  much  time  and  attention.  Phis  Propelleer  dilieis 
from  others,  in  the  shape  and  grater  length  of  the 
buckets,  ami  the  mode  of  attaching  them  lo  the  axis 
upon  the  turn.  In  the  Ericcson  prop-  Uer,  a wheel  or 
broad  circle  of  iron  is  attached  to  the  axis,  ami  into 
this  wheel  the  buckets  are  fastened;  but  in  the  inven- 
tion of  whieli  we  speak,  the  wtieel  is  dispensed  with, 
and  buckets,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  are  inserted,  at  a certain  angle,  directly 
into  tlie  axis.  The  results  sought  for  ami  gained  by 
this  new  movement,  are  as  powerful  a propul-.ive  fore. , 
as  may  be  desired,  besides  a saving  in  the  lossof  pow- 
er, occasioned  by  the  dip  and  rise  of  the  backet  in 
and  out  of  the  water 

One  of  these  Piopcllers  having  been  attached  to 
the  steamboat  Ericcson,  a party  of  gentlemen  cm 
burked  on  board  of  the  vessel  yesterday,  and  under 
their  inspection,  the  invention  was  fully  and  severely 
tested.  The  vessel  passed  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
river,  in  front  ol  the  city,  several  times,  against  wind 
and  tide,  both  of  which  set  strongly  against  her;  pro- 
ving, to  tlie  satisfaction  of  all  on  board,  that  this 
propeller  while  it  is  much  mure  economical  as  re- 
gards cost,  is  greatly  superior  to  all  others  of  its 
kind,  in  its  capability  to  drive  a boat  with  speed 
through  the  water.  [I/.  8.  Gazette, 

National  Institute  Convention.  \Vc  h?vo 
pleasing  accounts  of  tlie  proceedings  uf  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Convention  which  assembled  at  Wash's 
inigton  on  Monday  last,  and  has  continued  to  meet 
every  day  since. 

The  company  assembled  on  Monday  morning  at 
10  o’clock,  at  tlie  Liberty  Hall  of  tiic  treasury  de- 
partment, where  a number  of  articles  intended  for 
exhibition  were  arranged.  Tlie  president  of  the  U 
States  as  patron  of  the  institution,  accompanied  by 
bis  cabinet,  attended,  and  a procesion  was  formed 
and  proceeded  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  where 


after  an  address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  by  the  Roy. 
Mr.  Butler,  and  music,  by  the  Marine  Bind,  Pre- 
sident Tyler,  in  a very  appropriate  manner  announ- 
•e.d  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  bri-  flv  addressed 
1 he  members  ot  the  institute.  Senator  Wai-icer,  of 
Mississippi,  as  orator  of  the  day  -then  took  a ru’pid 
hut  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress,  improve- 
ments, and  present  condition  of  science  in  America, 
m all  its  branches.  His  address  is  highly  spoken  of! 
Professor  Draper,  of  New  York,  succeeded  Mr! 
Walker,  in  a lucid,  interesting  essay  on  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  broaeliin- 
•ami  ingeniously  defending  a new  theory.  Professor 
Loomis,  of  Ohio,  next  read  a dear  and  lucid  account 
of  the  remarkable  comet  of  1843.  The  church  was 
crowded  by  members  of  the  institute,  Congress  uen 
distinguished  strangers,  and  citizens,  and  a fair  dis- 
play of  ladies. 

On  Tuesday,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  K.  Humphries,  president  of  St.  John’s  college, 
Annapolis,  on  the  economy  of  science  in  relation  tj 
government.  Professor  li.  Hallowell,  of  Wash- 
ington college,  D.  G.,  on  the,  liberation  of  Caloric  in 
some  chemical  changes  that  are  attended  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  bulk.  Lieut.  M.  F.  Ma-jrv,  on 
the  gulf  stream — and  Professor  Tucker,  of  tlm 
University  of  Virginia,  on  the  dangers  most  to  bo 
guarded  against  in  the  future  progress  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Ou  tlie  morning  of  the  third  dav  of  meeting,  tlio 
Rev.  John  G.  Morris.  D.  D , of  Balt,  read  a paper 
"on  the  past  and  present  state  of  Entomological 
science  in  the  United  -Stales.” 

Prof.  Richard  S.  M Culloh,  of  Baltimore,  “on  the 
attraction  of  a planet  upon  a material  point  in  space.” 
William  B.  Hodgson,  ot'  Savannah,  Georgia,  “on 
tiic  Megalherioid  fossils  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Georgia.” 

Dr.  Morris  read  a paper,  by  Prof.  E.  Foreman.  D. 
D.,  of  Baltimore,  "on  domestic  exchanges  in  natural 
history  ami  geology.” 

Captain  Alfred  Mordecni,  of  the  United  States 
ordnance  corps,  “notice  of  a ballistic  pendulum  con- 
structed at  Washington  Arsenal  for  experiments  in 
gunnery." 

At  the  meeting  In  the  afternoon,  A.  D.  Bache,  LL. 
D , superintendent  of  the  Uniicd  States  coast  survey , 
“on  the  condition  of  science  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  ” 

Prof.  M.  Jacobs,  of  Pennsylvania  college,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  “on  the  Indian  summer.” 

A.  1).  Chaloner,  Al,  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  “descrip- 
tion of  the  petrified  forest,  near  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  dis- 
covered by  Al.  Linanl.” 

On  Thursday,  P.  A.  Browns  e«q  of  Philadelphia, 
“on  an  improved  method  of  teaching  the  natural 
sciences.” 

Prof.  W.  W.  Mather,  on  the  physical  geology  of 
the  U.  States.” 

Prof.  C.  Gill,  of  Flushing,  New  York,  “on  tlio 
mprovemeivl  of  mathematical  science,  anil  the  con- 
sequent advancement  of  tiie  natural  sciences.” 

On  Friday,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Nott,  D.  D.  LL.  D., 
president  of  Union  college,  Schenectady,  New  York, 
“on  the  origin,  duration,  and  e.ud  of  the  world.” 

Prof.  A.  II.  Aonew,  of  New  York,  “on  the  glacier 
system,  or  the  ice  period  of  Agassiz. 

The  public  appetite  and  interest,  instead  of  relax- 
ing, seemed  to  kindle,  daily.  The  large  church  ap- 
propriated for  tiie  meetings,  was  regularly  crowded, 
(lour  and  gallaries,  and  many  distinguished  strangers, 
friends  of  literature  ami  science,  w ere  constantly  pre- 
sent from  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

Tiie  seventh  meeting  was  to  he  held  last  evening, 
when  Prof.  John  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  O.iio,  was 
lo  read  a paper  “on  Lake  Superior.” 

Prof.  W.  A.  Norton,  of  Newark,  Delaware,  one 
“on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.” 

Captain  W.  H.  Sm tut,  of  the  United  Stales  topo- 
graphical engineers,  “on  tlie  measurement  of  baja 
lines.” 

Dr.  D Sew  all,  “on  the  medical  department  of  the 
National  Institute.” 

F.  J.  Gri  nd,  of  Philadelphia,  "on  the  modern  his- 
torical schools  of  France  and  Germany,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  history.”  ' • • 

Astronomical  Instrument-  A beautiful  and  singu- 
larly coiisinyrtcd  transit  instrument,  peculiarly  adap- 
ted lo  be  used  m the  east  and  west  virtical  cjri  le,  has 
been  received  at  Washington  for  tlie  Naval  Qtiserva- 
lory.  It  was  mude  by  fistur  t»ad  Van  Martins,  in 
Berlin,  Pmssia., 

Tirsx  BUitNINa 

Mr.  E-jitjri  l four  | weary  you  by  suooessivo 
communications  in  relation  to  ti;e  bqt’iijug  muuntaini 
jut  feeling  that  it  is  no  trivial  matter  tq  me,  to  have  a 

; former  coujuiauiog. ion  £t veil  it)  cjmioiqamJ  .vilhunUu 


intention  of  hoaxing  the  public  through  your  col- 
umns, derided  by  an  adverse  statement,  contradict- 
ing a fact  connected  with  natural  science,  you  will 
lease  excuse  me.  The  mountain,  is  ascertained  to 
e in  North  Carolina,  about  half  a mile  from  the  Ra- 
bun line.  Elihu  S.  Barclay,  and  Andrew  P.  Philips, 
have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  it.  They  say 
that  they  were  informed  by  a gentleman  on  whom 
they  rely,  that  about  sixteen  yearn  ago,  a very 
dark  and  rainy  night,  the  top  of  the  mountain  was 
lighted  up  very  brilliantly,  so  that  their  informant  at 
four  miles  distant, saw  objects  upon  its  top.  Thatsub- 
aequently  he  lived  near  its  base,  and  that  about  six 
years  ago,  the  mountain  one  morning  began  to  throw 
out  large  masses  of  dense  black  smoke,  from  three 
different  places,  situated  about  eighty  yards  below  its 
summit;  that  as  the  smoke  blew  off,  large  red  spouts 
or  sheets  of  flame  would  burst  forth  and  shoot  out  a 
considerable  distance,  and  soon  afterwards  a rumb- 
ling and  rattling  noise  was  heard  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  commencing  at  the  northeast,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  southwest  part  of  its  range,  extending 
a considerable  distance. 

The  noise  resembled  a wagon  jolting  over  the 
ground  with  a loose  bed.  Their  inferment  then 
moved  some  distance,  and  has  frequently  at  inter- 
vals since  seen  a large  light  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain,  but  was  not  near  enough  to  give  a partic- 
ular account  from  whence  it  proceeded.  Further 
information  was  given  them,  that  last  fall  a Mr.  Pled- 
den,  a man  of  veracity,  again  saw  the  mountain 
throwing  outsmoke  and  flame.  From  these  accounts, 
the  phenomena  have  been  at  intervals  existing  for  the 
last  sixteen  years.  It  is  a part  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  situated  in  an  immense  range,  and  the  region 
sparsely  populated.  The  place  where  the  smoke 
and  fire  issues  is  extreamly  difficult  of  approach.  I 
have  examined  specimens  of  rocks  from  the  neigh- 
borhood ol  this  mountain.  They  exhibit  varieties  of 
■what  1 believe  to  be  Lethojd  lava,  from  that  which  is 
compact  like  rock,  to  that  which  is  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  porous  and  viscular,  crowned  or  mixed  with 
slag,  scoria,  and  olivine,  displaying  a structure  spher- 
ical, ovoidal,  and  concentric,  and  others  prismatic, 
but  as  yet  have  seen  none  of  columnar,  trap,  or  ba- 
salt, or  real  pumice. 

I mention  this  for  the  reflection  and  discussion  of 
those  whose  minds  are  familiar  with  geological  sub: 
jects,  believing  myself  that  they  have  the  indication, 
of  volcanic  origin.  These  facts  are  truth,  and  are 
given  as  interesting  to  the  investigation  of  the  natu- 
ral science  of  our  own"  country.  Such  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  I am  not  much 
surprised  that  ignorance,  under  the  guise  of  truth, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle  and  Sentinel, 
has  endeavored,  under  the  pretence  of  disabusing  the 
the  public  mind,  to  dispute  the  existence  of  a fact  it 
cannot  comprehend.  The  mountain  will  ere  Jong  be 
visited  by  a gentleman  who  is  familiar  with  geology 
and  mineralogy,  and  I trust  Will  give  further  partic- 
ulars. [Athens  (Ga.)  Banner. 

OLDEN  DAYS  OS'  VIHGIHIA. 

Origin  of  the  term  Cavendish  Tobacco.  There 
lived  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  and  colony  of 
Virginia,  some  seventy  and  five  years  ago,  a Colonel 
Cabanis,  a successful  planter  arid  “prosperous  gen- 
tleman.” Now,  in  those  ancient  days  of  Virginia* 
the  habit  was  to  export  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  col- 
ony to  the  mother  country,  to  be  manufactured,  and 
there  to  be  exported  to  Virginia,  t here  to  be  mastica- 
ted and  spirited  upon  its  native  soil. 

Our  worthy  Colonel  was  the  first  to  start  domestic 
manufactures  in  the  south  on  his  own  hook,  by  the 
erection  of  a private  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  chewing  tobacco  on  a small  scale.  And  a 
prime  article  was  turned  out  from  this  infant,  and 
we  may  say  isolated  manufactory  of.  the  olden  time. 
And  the  good  colonel,  w|io  was  a member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  would  at  every  annual  visit  to 
Williamsburg,  put  into. his  saddJebags  a choice  twist 
for  each  of  his  brother  members  and  chewers  of  the 
house;  and  anxiously  indeed  was  his  advent,  or  ra 
ther  that  of  his  saddlebags,  looked  for,  while  many  a 
smacking  of  lips,  as  well  .as  shaking  of  hands  greeted 
the  arrival  of  the  manufacturer  of  Mecklenburg  at 
the  capital,  . , 

Now  the  Cabanis  twist  beat  all  competition,  it  had 
the  taste,  the  twang,  the  real  game  flavor,  and  many 
and  earnest  were  the  enquiries  as  to  the  modus  oper- 
and i by  which  such  an  exquisite  article  was  produ- 
ced. At  length  the  colonel  divulged  the  mighty  se- 
cret. He  always  pressed  his  prime,  the  real  pabanis,  in 
an  Old  Bee  Cum.  , ... 

Gentle  reader,  who  are  masticators  of  the  weed, 
rejoice!  After  the  lapse  of  three  quarters  of  a cen- 
tury, the  truth,  the  mighty  truth,’ is  out  at  last.  S6: 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  Cavendish  Tobacco,  but 

Cabanis  No.  1,  teal  Bet  Gum  and  no  mistake! 

[Alexandria  Gazelle. 


BTOOM  IN  2.844. 

The  near  approach  of  the  session  of  Parliament 
gives  a new  interest  tq  a glance  at  the  general  con- 
dition of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  national 
change  of  importance  had  occurred  during  the  past 
year.  Spain  is  the  only  exception;  yet  even  that  is 
more  nominal  than  real.  One  faction  has  displaced 
another.  It  is  the  change  of  a cabinet.  The  con- 
stitution has  remained — the  throne  has  been  unsha- 
ken. Espartero,  a bold  and  vigorous  officer  has  been 
displaced;  Narvaez,  a bold  and  vigorus  officer,  has 
been  raised  almost  to  an  equal  elevation.  The  queen 
in  prospect,  has  becoipe  the  queen  in  possession. — 
The  old  machinery  moves  on  the  old  principle,  but 
with  a new  manager.  The  old  gilded  coach  of  roy- 
alty is  drawn  by  the  same  sinews,  and  attended  by 
the  same  liveries.  The  hand  that  holds  the  whip  and 
the  reins  is  changed — voila  tout. 

France  is  colonizing,  talking  of  commercial  trea 
ties,  frightening  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  marching  and 
countermarching  in  Algiers.  She  was  doing  the 
same  a twelve-month  ago.  Nothing  is  changed.— 
Louis  Philippe  is  still  guarded  by  battalions  and 
gendarmes,  makes  speeches  of  the  most  royal  gene- 
ralities at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  is  re- 
joiced when  he  can  leave  Paris  and  its  bddauds  be- 
hind him,  and  retire  to  his  gardens  at  Neuilly;  pro- 
mises the  world  peace,  and  takes  care  that  the  Pari- 
sians shall  not  break  it;  surrounds  his  capital  with  a 
chain  of  fortresses  that  would  powder  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  into  the  dust  of  its  own  lanes,  and 
would  extinguish  the  region  of  Porte  Cdcheres  at  the 
first  volley.  M.  Guizot  is  master  of  the  chambers; 
M.  Odillon  Barrot  is  in  hopeless  opposition;  M. 
Thiers  is  writing  a history  which  will  be  as  angry, 
volatile,  and  short  lived  as  his  own  administration; 
and  M.  Lamartine  is  sitting  with  his. finger  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  eyes  turned  backward  to  the  Tuille- 
ries.  But  all  this  was  the  same  a twelve-month  ago. 
Nothing  is  changed  but  the  number  of  the  year.  The 
almanac  is  the  only  girouette. 

Austria  has  slept.  Her  only  sign  of  life  is  an  oc- 
casional start  in  her  sleep,  a cry  in  which  the  name 
of  Italy  is  distinguishable,  a shudder  when  the  Rus- 
sian bear  seems  to  walk  across  her  dreams, -and’- a 
smile  when  she  murmurs  the  name  of  Hungarian 
liberty.  Prince  Metternich  sits  beside  her  and  rocks 
her  cradle;  if  she  yawns,  he  wraps  her  up  again, 
rocks  the  cradle,  and  sings  her  to  sleep.  He  is  the 
most  experienced  nurse  in  Europe;  but  he  was  the 
same  this  time  twelve-month.  Austria  grows  cor- 
pulent in  the  quietest  manner  of  any  government  of 
Europe.  But  nothing  else  is  changed. 

Russia  is  hunting  deserters,  dungeoning  smugglers 
and  squeezing  the  Jews.  But  all  this  she  has  been 
doing  for  the  last  half  century.  She  has  been  con- 
quering deserts  of  rock,  provinces  of  sand,  and 
mountains  of  snow.  Hei  emperor,  the  most  active 
of  mankind,  is  building  fleets  in  the  Baltic,  which 
the  frost  shuts  up  during  a six  months’ winter,  and 
which  the  worm  rots  during  rest  of  the  year.  He 
sends  an  armed  army  into  Circassia  which  never  re- 
turns, builds  fortresses  which  are  always  taken,  and 
publishes  anew  and  infallible  plan  of  campaign 
which  regularly  fails.  He  has  the  most  showy  guard 
in  Europe,  supplies  Petersburg  with  the  best  opera, 
and  lies  down  every,  night  in  his  boots,  and  sleeps 
with  pistols  under  his  pillow.  But  .this. is  routine.— - 
During  the  last  twelve-month  the  qmperorhas  chang- 
ed nothing  . but  his  pantaloons,  and  the  emperor  is 
Russia. 

Fortugai  is  a wine-house;  a guingette  of  the  south; 
an  ill-ordered  cafe,  with  yellow  visaged  waiters;  and 
nothing  more.  The  house  is  keptby  the  . same  fami- 
ly, the  same  royal  sign  hangs  over  the  door,  and  the 
wine  is  neither  better  nor  worse.  The  English  min- 
ister has  attempted  to  lower  the  price,  and  raise  the 
quality;  but  as  this  was  unprecedented,  and  as  Portu- 
gal has  long  continued  to  sell  us  wine, which  ri’o  oilier 
nation  of  Europe  would  drink,  she  threatens  us  with 
the  loss  of  custom.  John  Bull  listens  in  terror,  and, 
lest  Portugal  should  have  a single  vintage  on  her 
hands,  he  lakes  it  at  her  own  terms.  But  this  has 
been  done  by  John  Bull  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
Nothing  is  changed  in  Portugal. 

Prussia  is  ploughing  tier  sandy  soil,  navigating  her 
shallow  rivers,  and  speculating  on  being  made  a 
great  commercial  nation  witli  but  a single  port  in  her 
dominions.  She  maintains  an  army  large  enough 
for  the  guardianship  of  Europe,  for  the  protection 
of  a territory  often  millions  of  souls.  She  is,  honest, 
brave,  and  loyal,  but  foolish  in  attempting  to  manu- 
facture any  thing  beyond  toothpicks.  Knives  and 
scissors  are  beyond  her  power— they  ought  to  be  be- 
yond her  ambition.  By  great  effort  she  may  produce 
a pitchfork,  but  no  chance  of  fortune  will  ever  en- 
able her  to  produce  a scythe.  Yet. she  has  .been 
wasting  her  time,  thought,, and  timber  trees  on  tin's 
extravagant  hope  for  the  lasffifty  years.'  In  Prussia 
nothing  has  changed  except  the  maids  of  honor. 


Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland — is  it  of  any  im* 
portance  to  any  . living  being  whether  they  haye  or 
have  not  changed?  While  the  line  of  battje  ships 
remain  at  anehor,  who  cares  where  or  how  the  wher- 
ries, fighters,  and  bumboats  are  engaged?  When  the 
men  of  war  hoist  sail,  the  small  craft  must  fly  or 
follow.  In  Europe  nothing  has  changed. 

[London  Britannia. 

TI-I2  SOSNE  ON  BOARD  TUB 
SMNBTON, 

The  tragedy  of  the  Princeton  is  thus  described  by 
senator  Phelps,  in  a letter  to  a friehd  in' Boston: 

Washington,  March  3d,  1844.  : 

Your  kind  letter  of  yesterday  came  to  hand  this 
evening.  My. escape  from  dealh  by  the  tremendous 
occurrence  on  board  the  Princeton  was  narrower 
than  you  or  the  public  are  aware.  I stood  at  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  and  I suppose  nearer  to  it  than 
any  man,  except  those  employed  in  discharging  it. 

1 had  with  me  a young  lady  from  Maryland,  (Miss 
Somerville,)  whom  I had  just  introduced  to  Colonel 
Benton,  and  who  was  the  only  lady  on  board  expos- 
ed. The  Colonel  and  I were  both  prostrated,  and  he 
is  on  his  back  still.  My  hat  disappeared,  and  Ihave 
made  no  inquiry  for  it.  The  young  lady’s  bonnet 
went  with  it— her  dregs  was  torn.  My  surtout 
was  torn  open,  and  my  pantaloons  demolished.  Her 
face  was  scorched,  and  the  poor  girl  stood  like  a 
statue,  'uriCohscious.  I did  not  lose  my  conscious- 
ness for  a moment.  1 took  a glance  at  the  scene, 
caught  her  round  the  waist,  and  carried  her  below. 

I witnessed  a scene  there  which  I shall  not  attempt 
to  describe — it  was  one  of  agony,  phrenzy. 

The  shrieks  of  a hundred  females — wives,  daugh- 
ters, sisters — the  beauty,  the  loveliness  bf  the  land — 
are  still  ringing  in, my  ears.  The  imploring  appeals 
to  know  the  fate  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  objects  of 
their  affection  cannot  be  forgotten.  “Sir,”  said  one, 
“they  will  not  tell  me  about  my  husband.”  I knew 
her  riot,  but  she  was  at  that  moment  a widow.  Her 
husband  was  blown  to  atoms.  Another,  in  a state  of 
phrenzy,  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and 
assured,  by  his  ardent  embrace  and  fervent  kiss,  that 
he  was  safe;  but  the  agonized  being  wiio  had,  at  that 
moment,  made  the  trying  appeal  to  me,  augured  too 
surely  that  she  would  feel  that  embrace  no  more.— 
The  sternness  of  man’s  nature  will  encounter  pain 
— nay,  meet  death  boldly,  but  the  agony  of  woman’* 
heart  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  ttie  truth,  yet  fear- 
ing the  worst,  surpasses  all. 

My  frferid,  you  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I tell 
you  I was  calm— collected.  It  was  no  time  for  tre- 
pidation? 1 felt  as  if  introduced  in  the  presence  of 
my  Maker.  The  scene  was  unearthly;  every  selfish 
feeling  vanished — even  my  own  life  was  of  no'  ao- 
count.  I was  taken  to  the  portals  of  eternity,  arid 
felt  that!  Was  surveying  not  the  paltry  interests  of 
time  and  sense,  but  man’s  eternal  destiny.  The  first 
tear  which  started  in  my  eye  fell  upon  the  few  line* 
which  conveyed  to  my  beloved  and-devoted  wife  the 
assurance  that  she  was  not  a widow,  nor  her  chil- 
dren fatherless. 

But  it  is  past!  The  friends,  who,  but  a moment 
before  the  fatal  accident,  were  seated  with  me  at  the 
festive  board,  blest  with  health,  and  clothed  with 
honor— the  select  and  distinguished  few,  a nation’s 
pride,  and  a nation’s  ornament,  are  now  in  Hie  pre- 
sence of  their  God,  whither  I must  soon  follow.  My 
worthless  life  has  been  spared — may  it  not  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  a better  preparation! 

Adieu,  S.  S.  P. 

WEED  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  Messenger,  published  at  - Pendleton,  South 
Carolina,  near  Mr.  Calhoun’s  residence,  states  that  • 
Mr.  Calhoun  accepts  the  office  of  secretary  of  stat* 
with  the  cxpress  undcrstandirig  that  he  is  to  be  at  liber- 
ty to  retire  immediately  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
Texas  and  Oregon  questions,  or  so  soon  as  it  shall  be. 
ascertained  that  they  cannot  be  adjusted  by  treaty. 

The  reception  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  on  his 
arrival  in  Charleston  on  Tuesday  week,  was  very  eh-  1 
thusiustic  and  participated  in  by  all  parties.  A meet- 
ing of  the  citizen’s' on  the  day  previous  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
a joint  committee  of  the  city  councils  headed  by  "the 
mayor  to  make  arrangements  for  his  reception.  A 
deputation  consisting  of  the  Hon?  Jver  Boyce,  Henry 
Gourdin,  and  James  Lcgare,  Esqs.  met  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  Branchville,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  city.— 
The  Charleston  Courier,  in  noticing  the  reception 
says:  “Upon  arriving  at  the  City  Hall,  the  crowd  ’ 
was  immense.'  - The  steps  and  portals  of  the  hall 
were  densely  thronge'd’, '■'arid  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  a sufficient  space  was  opened  for  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  be  conducted  to  the  doors  of  Ihe  hall.  Hera 
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he  was  received  by  his  Hon.  the  mayor  and  the 
council  assembled. 

“He  was  addressed  by  the  mayor  in  a speech  re- 
plete with  rhetorical  beauty,  exhibiting  a just  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  him  he  was  addressing, 
and  alluding  in  a most  felicitous  manner  to  the  uni- 
versal and  spontaneous  homage  which  had  been 
rendered  to  his  talentsand  his  genius.  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
response  was  in  his  usual  vein,  short,  but  compre- 
hensive, and  feelingly  expressive  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  impression  which  such  unexpected  manifes- 
tations had  made  upon  his  heart.  Both  the  address 
and  the  reply  were  interrupted  by  loud  and  frequent 
bursts  of  cheering — evincing  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  assembled  throng,  and  their  participation  in 
the  general  feeding  of  affection  and  admiration. 
No  powers  of  description  are  adequate  to  the  taslc 
of  convey  ing  a correct  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
fervor  which  animated  the  dense  mas* of  human  be 
ings  collected  together  on  that  spot  to  render  to  John 
C.  Calhoun  the  tribute  of  long  cherished  regard  and 
esteem.’’ 

After  visiting  the  council  chamber,  Mr.  Calhoun 
dined  with  the  mayor  and  city  council  together  with 
the  committee  of  100. ' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a public  dinner  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  was  declined.  The 
following  is  his  answer  to  the  committee  on  that 
'subject: 

Charleston,  26th  March,  1844. 

Sir — 1 exceedingly  fegret,  that  the  arrangements 
which  I have  made,  and  the  time  I have  fixed  for 
my  arrival  in  Washington,  will  not  permit  me  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Charleston,  to  partake  of  a public  dinner,  which  you 
as  the  organ  of  their  committee,  have  so  acceptably 
tendered. 

You  are  right  in  supposing,  that  I left  my  retire- 
ment with  great  reluctance.  When  I resigned  my 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  I intended  so 
'to  close  my  public  life,  unless  the  voice  of  my  coun- 
try should  call  me  into  its  service.  I had  accom- 
plished my  full  tour  of  duty.  I had  served  the  pub- 
lic for  thirty-five  years,  continuously  in  various  ca- 
pacities, according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  1 
anxiously  desired  repose.  But  I hold,  that  , when  the 
voice  of  the  country,  distinctly  pronounced,  demands 
the  service  of  any  citizen,  he  is  bound  to  obey,  be 
the  sacrifice  what  it  may.  In  my  case  I feel  the 
responsibility  to.be  great.  The  pending  negotiations, 
which  I have  been  unanimously  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of,  have  never  been  exceeded  in  their  im- 
portance by  any  since  that  which  sealed  our  inde- 
pendence, excepting  that,  which  so  honorably  ter- 
minated the  late  war.  I can  scarcely  hope,  that  1 
•hall  be  able  to  terminate,  by  any  effort  I can  make, 
the  duties  which  I have  to  perform,  with  the  same 
unanimity  with.w'hich  I have  been  called  on  to  un- 
dertake them.  I shall,  however,  omit  no  exertions 
to  preserve  that  high  and  general  confidence,  which 
has  led  to  my  appointment,  and  should  deeply  de- 
plore,should  it  be  my  misfortune,  to  have  it  impair- 
ed in  any  degree.  But  as  greatly  as  I should  regret 
it,  I shall  not  be  deterred  from  doing,  what  I may 
honestly  believe  to  be  right,  even  by  that  sacrifice. 
My  duty  and  my  country  shall  be  my  guides,  and  1 
•hall  faithfully  follow  them,  lead  where  they  may. 

It  is  well  known  that  I am  the  advocate  of  peace 
—peace  with  all,  and  especially  with  that  great 
country,  from  which  we  draw  our  origin,  and  of 
whose  renown  we  may  well  be  proud.  There  are 
no  other  two  countries  which  can  do  more  harm  to 
each  other,  or  confer  greater  benefits,  the  one  on  the 
other.  But  as  highly  as  I value  peace,  I hold  it  sub- 
ordinate to  the  honor  and  just  rights  of  the  coun- 
try; whilst  on  the  other  handj’no  consideration  shall 
induce  me  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  the  countery,  by 
claiming  more,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  than 
I shall  honestly  believe,  that  the  honor  and  rights  of 
the  country  demand.  Her.  true  honor  and  interests 
consist,  according  to  my  conception,  in  claiming 
nothing  but  what  is  just  and  right,  and  in  accept- 
ing nothing  that  is  not. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion  to  soy,  that  no  language, 
which  I can  command,  can  suitably  express  the 
feeling  excited  in  my  bosom  by  the  honors,  which  the 
citizens  of  this  ancient,  and  honored  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  slate,  have  conferred  upon  me, 
and  by  the  highly  acceptable  manner,  in  which  you, 
as  their  organ,  and  the  honorable  the  mayor  of  tiie 
city,  as  that  of  the  corporaton,  have  so  kindly  ten 
dared  them.  They,  and  the  many  heretofore  bestow- 
ed upon  me,  and  the  steady  support,  which  1 have 
ever  received  from  my  fellow  citizens  of  Charleston, 
in  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  through  which  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  pass,  have  imposed  a debt  of  grati- 
tude, which  I shall  ever  remember,  but  which  1 shall 
never  be  able  adequately  to  discharge.  With  high 
respect,  I am,  &c.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

H.  Bailey,  Esq.,  chairman,  See. 


SENATOR  McDUFFIE’S  LETTER  TO 
MR.  RITCHIE. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  contains  a letter  from  its 
editor  T.  Ritchie,  dated  the  24th  February,  asking 
Mr.  McDuffie  to  answer  him  frankly  a few  questions 
— whether  he  has  not  changed  his  opinion  in  respect 
to  a United  States  bank,  &c.,  to  which  letter  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  reply: 

Washington,  2 6th  Feb.,  1844. 

Dear  sir: — I can  have  no  hesitation  in  answering 
your  enquiries.  As  to  the  constitutionality  of  a Bank 
of  the  United  Slates — as  that  is  a question  not  de- 
pending upon  circumstances — I have  not  changed  my 
opinion,  unless  very  strorig  doubts  of  the  power  of 
congress  to  exempt  the  stockholders  from  individual 
responsibility,  constitute  a Change.  Such  exemption, 
however,  is  not  essential  to  a corporation  for  bank- 
ing or  any  'other  purposes.  But  I should  be  totally 
blind  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  if,  after  the  tre- 
mendous explosion  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States,!  cbuld  believe  it  expedient  to  establish  anoth- 
er.. 1 supported  that  bank  as  a national,  and  not  a 
party  measure.  I then  so  regarded  it.  Biit  we  are 
admonished  by  every  thing  around  us,  that  any  bank 
which  may  now  be' established  is  destined  to  be  a mere 
party  engine,  and  one  of  the  great  controlling  powers 
of  the  state.  And  I will  add,  that,  unless  the  nature 
of  man  be  entirely  changed,  it  will  be  as  corrupting 
and  demoralizing, -as  it' will  be  powerful.  Such  an 
institution,  in  the  hands  of  a bold  and  unscrupulous 
political  leader,  sustained  by  a well  organized  politi- 
cal party,  by  the  great  manufacturing  interest,  se- 
cured in  its  allegiance  by  the  bounties  of  a protec- 
tive . tariff,  and  by  sovereign  states,  seduced  by  the 
miserable  delusion  of  giving  them  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales'of  the  public  lands,  and  assuming  their  debts — 
would  be  literally  “more  terrible  than  an  army  with 
banners.”  I do  not  belie  ve  the  public  liberty  would 
long  survive  such  a combination. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  to  which  you  al- 
lude— the  union  of  the  great  republican  party — there 
is  but  one  motto  under  which  they  can  successfully 
rally — and  that  is,  “free  trade  and  uncompromising 
w'ar  against  the  protective  system  and  its  affiliated 
measures.”  If  the  tariff  should  be  satisfactorily  re- 
duced, as  I now  hope  it  will,  I think  the  south  and 
southwest  will  move  in  solidjeolumn  and  with  an  un- 
faltering step.  1 am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  McDUFFIE. 

Thomas  Ritchie,  esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 

23 r..  s&ann's  report  on  ebttca 

TIOBT  ABROAD. 

Mr.  Mann’s  report  contains  the  fruits  of  his  obser- 
vations of  the  systems  of  education  in  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  during  the  past  summer.  It  appears 
that  he  “pervasively”  visited  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  crossed  the  German  Ocean  to  Hamburg, 
thene.e  went  .to,  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Halle, 
and  Wcissenfels,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  to  Leip- 
zig and  Dresden,  one  the  social  and  political,  the 
other  the  commercial  capital  of  Saxony;  thence  to 
Erfurt,  Weimar,  Eisenach,  on  the  great  highway 
from  the  heart  of  Germany  to  the  free  city  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine;  thence  to  the  Grand  Duchies  of 
Nassau,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  of  Baden,  and  af- 
ter visiting  the  principal  cities  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  through  Holland  and  Belgium  to 
Paris.-.'-  But,  while  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  his 
attention  was  specially  drawn  to  the  schools,  he 
sought  every  oppurtunily  to  become  tamiliar  with 
other  institutions,  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
Nothing  that  tended  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men 
was  foreign  to  his  inquiries.  Such  a journey,  un- 
dertaken in  such  a spirit,  with  such  objects,  and 
marked.by  such  a genuine  devotion  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  humanity,  has  laid  our  commonwealth,  to 
whom  its  resells  have  been  officially  communicated, 
and  our  whole  country,  which  may  share  the  benefit 
of  them,  under  obligations  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Mann, 
which  cannot  be  too  warmly  expressed.  It  was  the 
kind  rid  devotions  of  Howard  that  inspired  in  the 
great  English  orator,  the  magical  tribute  of  the 
highest  genius  to  the  highest  philanthropy. 

“I  cannot  name  this  gentleman,”  said  Mr.  Burke, 
“without  remarking,  that  his  labors  and  writings  have 
done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  heart  of  mankind. 
He  has  visited  all  Europe — not  to  survey  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples; 
not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a scale  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  modern  art;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  col- 
late manuscripts;  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dun- 
geons; to  plunge  in  the  infection  of  hospitals;  to  sur- 
vey the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain;  to  take  the 
guage  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression  and 
contempt;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to 
the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare 
and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries. 


His  plan  is  original;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius,  as  it 
is  of  humanity.  It  was  a voyage  of  discovery;  « 
circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of 
his  labor  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country.  I hope 
he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  *eeing  all  its 
effects  fully  realized  in  his  own.  He  will  receive, 
not  by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those  who 
visit  the  prisoner;  and  he  has  so  forestalled  and  mo- 
nopolized this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be, 
I trust,  little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of  benevo- 
lence hereafter.” . 

Alas!  the  hopes  of  the  orator  have  proved  to  ba 
vain.  The  labors  of  Howard  were  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a constant  succession  ef  exertions  in  the 
same  field,  wherein,  though  much  misery  has  been 
relieved,  much  good  still  remains  to  be  accomplish- 
ed, and  new  titles  established  to  public  gratitude. 
There  can  be  no  monopoly  of  charity;  nor  can  the 
occasions  for  its  exercise  ever  be  wanting  in  the 
world. 

It  was  subsequent  to  the  career  of  Howard,  that 
the  great  chanty  of  common  schools,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  came  to  occupy  the  attention  of  states- 
men and  philanthropists.  In  a period  comparative- 
ly recent,  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  earnest 
discussion  and  inquiry  in  various  countries.  Among 
the  institutions  of  Charondas,  the  legislator  of  Thu- 
rium,  a town  established  upon  the  ruins  of  Sybaris, 
there  was  a provision  in  favor  of  education,  which 
stands  out  unique  and  conspicuous  in  all  antiquity. 
“Masters,”  it  was  ordained,  “shall  be  established, 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  every  male 
child  shall  be  taught  to  read  and  write.”  To  tha 
Furitan  father!?  of  New  England  belongs  the  trans- 
cendant  praise  of,  first  in  modern  times,  engrafting  a 
system  of  public  schools  upon  the  laws  of  the  land, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  statute,  “to  the 
end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of 
our  forefathers.”  In  doing  this,  they  took  the  lead 
of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  if  their  descendants  have  retained,  among  the 
nations,  the  front  place  in  this  regard,  which  was 
transmitted  to  them.  Did  our  ancestors,  in  the  anx- 
ious days  of  their  first  coming  to  a new  country, 
with  want  and  danger  of  all  kinds  staring  them  in 
the  face,  with  a constant  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  physical  force  in  subduing  the  rude  forest  and  in 
guarding  against  its  fierce  occupants,  do  more,  as 
compared  with  other  nations,  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, than  we  now  do,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
abundance?  Have  we  ceased  to  hold  the  lead  which 
they  took?  Have  we  lost  the  front  place,  which  they 
transmitted  with  the  priceless  possessions  of  liberty 
and  religion? 

Mr.  Mann’s  Report  answers  these  questions;  and 
in  a manner  calculated  to  arouse  the  feelings  of 
every  son  of  Massachusetts,  mindful  of  the  memory 
of  those  forefathers,  who  trusted  that  learning  might 
might  not  be  buried  in  their  graves.  It  appears,  that 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  Prussia  is  better 
than  that  in  Massachusetts;  and  that  an  absolute 
monarch,  governing  without  a constitution,  in  the 
benignity  of  his  rule,  has  done  more  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  subjects,  than  our  Commonwealth,  with 
all  its  its  inherited  obligations,  has  done  for  its  citi- 
zens. We  have,  then,  lost  the  front  place,  transmit- 
ted to  us. 

Let  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  bear 
this  in  mind;  let  the  school  committees  in  all  the 
towns  throughout  the  Commonwealth  bear  this  in 
mind;  let  every  citizen  bear  it  in  mind.  The  desiro 
to  suppress  others  is  a humble  motive;  still,  we  are 
willing  to  invoke  even  this  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  to  ask  if  our  Commonwealth  will  contentedly 
yield  to  a foreign  land  the  palm  of  excellence  won 
by  its  early  founders.  Let  us  aim  to  be  equal  to 
Prussia  in  this  respect;  we  would  say,  let  us  aim  to 
excel  Prussia  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  time  for 
slumber,  or  for  folding  the  hands  in  rest.  Here  is  a 
mark  at  which  to  aim;  here  is  a standard  to  which 
we  must  seek  to  elevate  our  Commonwealth. 

Although  it  is  unwelcome  to  our  pride,  still  it  ig 
not  to  be  regretted  that  a higher  standard  of  public 
education  has  been  found  abroad  than  exists  at 
home;  since  this  very  circumstance  may  help  to 
awaken  new  impulses  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all 
things,  break  the  spell  of  self-complacency,  which 
restrains  national  improvement,  as  with  the  chain  of 
a tyrant.  A people  that  believes  its  institutions  per- 
fect will  not  hearken  to  the  suggestions  of  improve- 
ment. The  stupidity  of  vanity  is  more  irapenetrabl« 
than  the  stupidity  of  ignorance.  The  spear  is  turn- 
ed aside  by  the  flashing  corselet  of  steel,  but  easily 

pierces  the  quilted  doublet. 

Mr.  Mann’s  Report  is  so  compact  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations,  and  the  enkindling  senti- 
ments which  they  suggest,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  present  an  abstract  of  it  within  any  reasonable 
compass.  The  whole  Report  should  be  read,  and 
all  its  suggejtions  carefully  entertain***  and  ponsi* 
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derod.  It  is  a document,  which,  while  it  reveal*  to 
o certain  extent  the  dishonor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
reflects  credit  on  the  spirit  which  directed  the  in- 
quiries it  records.  But  although  Mr.  Mann  had  the 
sanction  of  the  hoard  of  education,  and  of  Governor 
Morton  in  the  steps  which  he  took,  their  sense  of 
justice  will  not  allow  them  to  expect  a share  of  the 
honors  he  so  nobly  deserves,  for  so  great  a benefac- 
tion to  the  state. 

To  him  in  a superlative  degree  belongs  the  grati- 
tude which,  according  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  is  due 
to  the  teachers  of  the  young:  “If  we  esteem  those” 

said  he  “who  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  we  ought  to  place  in  the  first  rank  the  tutors  of 
our  children,  who-c  labors  are  to  influence  posterity, 
arid  in  whose  precepts  and  exertions  the  dignity  of 
our  family  and  of  our  country  in  a great  measure  de- 
pends.” 

The  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  by  the  utterance  of  ar 
ticulate  sounds,  has  been  already  published  in  the 
Daily  Advertiser.  Here  is  o most  thrilling  instance 
of  the  effects  wrought  by  intelligence,  temper- 
ed by  patience  and  humanity.  It  is  a source  of 
no  little  pleasure  to  find  this  great  improvement, 
which  seemed  so  improbable  when  rumors  of  it 
reached  America  a few  months  ago,  now  authenti- 
cated by  the  Report  of  Mr.  Mann.  In  alluding  to 
the  institutions  of  the  blind,  he  pays  the  tribute 
which  has  been  so  richly  earned  by  Dr.  Howe.  “I 
have  seen  no  institutions  for  the  blind,”  he  says, 
“equal  to  that  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  at  South 
Boston;  nor  but  one,  indeed,  (at  Amsterdam)  wor- 
thy to  he  compared  with  it.” 

One  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  report, 
and  which  presents  matters  of  special  interest  in 
Massachusetts,  relates  to  the  teachers  in  Prussia,  and 
the  seminaries  for  their  education.  “Whence  came,” 
it  is  asked,  “this  beneficent  order  of  men,  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  moulding  the  character  of 
its  people,  and  carrying  them  forward  in  a career  of 
civilization  more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  in 
the  v.'orld  are  now  advancing:  ’ The  answer  to  this 
question  requires  an  account  of  the  seminaries  of 
teachers,  in  the  course  of  this  there  is  a sketch  of 
the  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  beautiful  re- 
lation of  harmony  and  affection  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  pupils.  “I  never  say  a blow 
struck,”  says  Mr.  Mann — "I  never  heard  a sharp  re- 
buke given — I never  saw  a child  in  tears,  nor  ar- 
raigned at  the  teacher’s  bar  for  any  alleged  miscon- 
duct. On  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed  to  be 
one  of  duly  first,  and  then  affection,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher — of  affection  first,  and  then  duty,  on  the 
art  of  the  scholar.  The  teacher’s  manner  was 
etter  than  parental,  for  it  had  a parent's  Underlies 
and  vigilance,  w ithout  the  foolish  doatings  or  indul- 
gence to  which  parental  attection  i.«  prone.” 

In  Mr.  Mann’s  Report  we  find  so  much  that  ex- 
cites our  warmest  praise,  we  recognise  a spirit  of 
benevolence  so  lolly — hallowing  the  lauors  it  in- 
spires— tint  we  should  not  dare  to  refer  to  a blem- 
ish which  we  have  been  pained  to  observe,  if  we 
did  not  know  that  lie  had  indulged  in  it  on  oilier  oc- 
casions. We  allude  to  the  ill-cuncealcd  lone  of 
disparagement  which  he  allows  himself  to  employ 
with  regard  to  classical  studies,  and  the  higher  order 
of  education.  “Even  now,”  lie  says,  “the  Germans 
could  alford  to  barter  any  quantity  of  classical  annila- 
tions,  or' of  home-made  Latin  and  Greek  prose  or  verse, 
for  enough  of  mechanical  skill  to  make  a good  house- 
hold utensil,  a good  farming  tool,  or  a good  ma- 
chine.” Such  a sarcasm  is  unworthy  of  the  holy 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  In  the  war  on  igno 
ranee  there  should  be  an  unbroken  front;  nor  should 
the  leader  in  the  contest  turn  aside  to  gore  Ins  own 
friends.  In  urging  the  importance  of  common 
schools,  let  him  not  undervalue  other  seats  ofeduca 
tion.  Theie  are  too  many  in  the  world,  who  may 
find  in  his  words  more  than  lie  intended — person* 
with  too  much  of  that  spirit,  which,  in  another  age, 
cried  out  “to  bang  up  the  lawyers,  with  their 
ink-horns  i nund  their  necks.”  With  these  people, 
according  to  ,'be  wordsof  the  gentle  Erasmus,  /Jeeresis 
est  polite  loqni,  ixzrtsit  Greece  scire,  quicquid  ipsinon  in 
tclligvnt,  quitquid  ipsi  non  faciunt,  hceresis  est.  Their 
spirit  found  utterance  in  the  verses  of  Thomas  Nash, 
t>ne  of  the  strong  brooJ.  of  authors,  the  pride  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth. 

Your.g  men.  young  boy  v,  beware  of  schoolmasters, 
They  will  iniect  you,  mar  you,- blear  your  eyes, 

They  seek  to  lay  the  curse  if  God  on  you, 

Namely,  confusion  of  lang  uages, 

Wherewiih  liiose  that  the  l ower  of  Babel  built 
Ace.'trsrd  were  in  die  world’s  infancy, 
r We  venture  to  hope  that  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  will  be  as  comprehensive,  as  he 
isardeDt,  i.t  his  regards  f,„  all  that  helps  to  dispel 
ignorauc.-  a vd  enlighten  the  way  of  life,  and  that  lie 
will  novel  ai.'vw  himself,  especially  in  our  country, 


to  suggest  any  disparagement  of  studies  which  re- 
fine the  laste  and  open,  far  into  distant  antiquity,  long 
vistas  of  knowledge.  The  common  school  a<-d  the 
college  should  share  his  favor.  The  college  may 
flourish  without  the  school;  but  the  school  cannot 
flourish  without  the  college.  The  valleys  will  be- 
come dry  when  the  waters  no  longer  descend  from 
the  mountains.  It  wore  vain  arid  foolish  to  break 
the  upper  links  in  the  golden  chain  of  intelligence, 
which  hangs  from  the  throne  of  the  Maker;  it  were 
wicked  to  remove  the  higher  steps  of  the  Heavenly 
ladder,  on  which  angels  are  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, while  weary  humanity,  on  pillows  of  stone, 
slumbers  heavily  at  its  feet.  C.  S. 

“BBAOTV  and  BOOTV,” 

An  anti-American  journalist  having  denied  that 
the  watch  words  of  the  British  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  were  “Beauty  and  Booty,”  George  Barslow, 
the  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  addressed  General 
Jackson  on  the  subject.  The  General  replies,  under 
date  19th  February,  1814,  as  follow*:  “On  the  8th 
January.  1815,  after  the  battle  of  that  morning,  was 
found  amongst  the  papers  of  a British  sergeant  that 
fell  near  the  line,  (one  of  the  left  columns  of  the 
British  army,  commanded  by  General  Keene,  and 
led  on  by  Col.  Rodney  against  my  right,)  an  orderly 
book  containing  the  words  “Beauty  and  Booty"  as  the 
watch  words  of  the  British  army  for  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary 1815.” 

Thus  the  general  opinion  in  this  country  that  this 
was  the  watch-word  of  the  British  army  on  the  night 
preceding  their  grand  attack  of  the  8th  January,  is 
fortified  too  strongly  to  be  removed  by  the  denial 
made  of  it  in  the  correspondence  published  a few 
years  ago,  in  which  the  name  of  General  Keene 
(then  the  second  in  command  and  more  lately  one  of 
the  British  heroes  in  Afghanistan,)  appeared  in  op- 
position to  the  truth  of  its  statement.  It  is  corrobo- 
rated strongly  too,  by  the  fact,  that  in  that  army  was 
a large  portion  of  the  abandoned  desperadoes  who 
were  allowed  to  imbrue  in  blood  and  sack  the 
cities  of  Badajos,  St.  Sebastian,  Burgos,  and  other 
places  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  been  equally  gratified  to  repeat  their  crimes  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Should  the  resolution 
lately  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  be 
adopted,  and  a painting  ordered  for  one  of  the  pan- 
nels  of  the  rotundo  of  the  eapilol  at  Washington,  of 
the  triumph  of  the  American  arms  at  that  spot,  the 
artist’s  conception  of  the  scene  might  not  possibly 
experience  any  detriment  by  a perusal  of  a speech 
in  the  New  York  legislature  two  years  ago,  wherein 
allusion  was  made  riot  only  to  the  corpse  of  their 
commander,  but  al*<>  to  his  frantic  and  riderless 
horse,  and  the  sword  of  the  wounded  second  in  com- 
mand, both  captured  in  their  signal  defeat. 
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Maine.  The  legislature  closed  its  session  on  the 
22d  nil.  A resolution  to  receive  the  $20,000,  the 
stare’s  proportion  of  the  land  distribution  hill,  passed 
the  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate. 

The  militia  system  of  this  stale  has  been  virtuallv 
abolished.  All  parade  and  trainings  are  dispensed 
with,  and  officers  are  entitled  to  an  honorable  dis- 
charge on  application.  The  citizens  of  suitable  age 
are  however,  to  be  enrolled  according  to  the  law  of 
congress. 

Massachusetts.  Insolvent  lam.  The  legislature 
at  its  recent  session,  passed  an  act  amending  the 
insolvent  laws  of  that  state,  which  provides  that  “if 
the  assets  of  the  estate  of  any  debtor  shall' pay  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  claims  proved  against  his  estate,  ex- 
cepting those  mentioned  in  the  third  section;  (viz 
defalcation,  as  a pub  i officer,  executor,  administra- 
tor, guardian,  receiver,  trustee  or  assignee)  and  if 
said  assets  pay  less  than  50  per  cent,  on  all  claims 
proved  as  aforesaid,  the  debtor  shall  be  discharged 
from  all  claims  against  his  estate  excepting  those 
mentioned  in  the  3;l  section,  unless  a majority  in  va- 
lue of  his  creditors  who  shall  have  proved  their 
claims,  shall  dissent  tin-reform  within  six  monthis  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  assignment,  and  if  they  do  thus 
dissent,  he  shall  not  be  discharged.” 

Rhode  Island.  In  consequence  of  the  late  pro- 
ceeding in  the  national  house  of  representatives  m 
i elation  to  the  affairs  of  Rhode  Island,  Governor 
Fenner  has,  at  the  request  of  a number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  caused  that  body 
to  be  convened  in  an  extra  session,  to  consider  what 
measures  the  safely  and  dignity  of  the  state  may  de- 
mand in  the  present  emergency.  Having  met  at  Pro- . 
lidenceon  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  after  the  inter- 
change of  the  usual  formalities,  the  governor  trans- 


mitted the  following  brief  message  pertaining  to  tho 
business  which  had  brought  them  together. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — 

I lament  my  inability  to  meet  you  in  person  at  this 
special  session:  but  a remnant  of  the  malady  which 
has  so  severely  ofilirled  me  for  the  last  eight  weeks, 
denies  to  me  the  pleasure  of  a personal  interview. 

You  have  been  convened,  gentlemen,  at  the  n quest 
of  a large  and  respectable  number  of  the  member*  of 
both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  presented  to 
me  in  their  communication,  as  follows,  viz:  "We  the 
undersigned,  members  of  the  general  assembly,  con- 
sidering the  present  emergency  of  our  slate  'affair*, 
growing  out  of  the  interference  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales 
herewith,  do  respectfully  request  his  excellency  the 
governor  forthwith  to  call  a special  session  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  this  state,  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  they,  in  their  discretion,  may  think  fit  and  pro- 
per. ” 

Denying  to  the  congress  of  the  United  State*  any 
authority,  under  the  constitution,  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  a slate  in  the  manner,  in  the 
form,  and  for  the  purposes  assumed.  I was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  attitude  of  our  state  on  this  occasion 
should  he  indicated  by  a silent  ceritempt  of  all  the 
efforts  made  to  disturb  our  peace  by  persons  in  or 
out  of  the  bouse  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Anticipating  the  most  salutary  result  from  your 
deliberations,  1 commit  to  your  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism the  protection  of  the  right* — the  honor — and  the 
dignity  of  our  slate,  resting  confidently  assured  that 
your  measures  w ill  be  such  as  become  Rhode  Island 
men  and  a Rhode  Island  legislature. 

Most  respectfully,  tic.., 

JAMES  FENNER. 

Providence,  March  29,  1814. 

The  message  having  been  read,  it  was  referred  to 
a joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  to  report  what 
action  was  proper  to  he  taken  thereon;  after  which 
the  assembly  adjourned  over  to  the  next  day. 

The  select  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the 
governor’s  message,  reported  on  the  3llth  ult. — first, 
a copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  twenty-six  members 
who  petitioned  congress;  second,  a protest  against  the 
interference  of  congre-s;  and,  third,  certain  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  “twenty-six.” 

The  protest  is  preceded  by  a solemn  declaration 
setting  forth  the  proceedings  of  the  Rhode  Island  peo- 
in  177(>.  1778  and  1793,  in  regard  to  their  adoption 
of  the  fedrral  constitution,  and  the  consequent  obli- 
gation of  the  federal  government  to  protect  them 
against  invasion  and  domestic  violence:  and  selling 
forth  alto,  briefly,  the  facts  of  the  Dorrite  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  transmission  by  the  twenty-six  of  tho 
memorial  to  congress;  after  which  comes  the  protest 
proper,  as  follows: 

“Now,  therefore,  lest  silence  in  the  premises  should 
be  construed  into  acquiescence  in  any  action  which 
said  house  of  representatives  hath  taken,  or  said 
hou*c,  or  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  take 
therein,  and  a pr-cedent  be  established  dangerous  to 
the  freedom  and  sovereignly  of  this  state  and  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Union — the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations, 
here  in  special  session  duly  convened,  on  the  part  and 
in  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  said  state,  do  most  so- 
lemnly 

PROTEST. 

First,  Against  the  right  of  the  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  of  either  house  thereof,  now  to  deci  le 
or  inquire  whether  the  late  charter  government  of 
this  stale  was  republican  in  its  form,  the  same  hav- 
ing been  the  form  of  government  under  which  this 
state  declared  its  freedom  and  independence,  and, 
with  the  other  slates  of  this  Union,  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  United  States,  was  admitted  and 
entered  into  the  Union  of  States  under  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union,  arid  afterward  un- 
der the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  said  form 
of  government,  as  republican,  having  been  recognis- 
ed and  guarantied  to  ibis  state  by  the  United  Stales, 
in  and  by  the  constitution  thereof. 

Second.  Against  the  right  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  either  home  thereof,  to  decide 
or  inquire  into  the  question  whether  the  said  consti- 
tution for  this  state,  called  the  People’s  constitution, 
traitorously  attempted  to  set  up  in  this' state  as  afore- 
said, or  the  constitution  of  this  state,  legally,  peacea- 
bly and  freely  adopted  by  the  people  thereof  on  tha 
twenty-first,  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  days  of 
November,  in  the  y ear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  is  ttie  lawful  constitu- 
tion of  lli is  slate;  and  whether  the  representatives  of 
this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  arc  en- 
li- led  to  their  seats  therein,  so  far  as  their  right  to  said 
seats  depends  upon,  or  is  involved  in  said  question, 
as  wholly  beyond  the  ri0ht,  power  and  jurisdiction  o* 
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Tseetffessv  or  either  house  thereof,  and  crossly  vio-i  nor  by  the  people  hot  the  legislature,  having  113  Van 
Sativo  of  nahts  expressly  reserved  to  the  people  of  j Buren  to  75  whigs,  their  candidate  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
this  state  bv  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  the  elected  Governor  by  that  body.  The  whigs  have  at 
ssid  question  having  been  finally  decided  by  the  pen- 1 the  election  on  Monday  last  elected  15  the  Van  Burcn 
pie  of  tiiis  slate,  and  the  government  of  this  state  ha- ! 6 Senators,  and  there  are  97  whig  and  73  V an  Buren 
ving  been  actually  settled,  and  being  now  actually  I Representatives  chosen,  35  no  choice,  of  which  a 
administered, mider  and  by  virtue  of  ihe  constitution  considerable  proportion  of  the  towns  closed  their 
of  this  state,  legally,  peaceably  and  freely  adopted  by  ' polls  determining  to  make  no  further  attempt  to 

choose. 

It  is  believed  there  is  no  choice  of  governor 
by  the  people.  The  whig  candidate  has  a plurality 
of  1 559  over  the  Van  Buren  candidate,  but  fails  some 
400  of  a majority  over  all.  He  will  no  doubt  be 
elected  by  the  legislature. 

This  election  was  deemed  of  the  more  importance, 
as  certainly  one,  ami  probably  two  United  States 
senators  will  be  chosen  by  the  legislature  now 
elected. 


the  people  thereof,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  same  c nsli- 
tutirig  a republican  form  of  government  for  this  state. 

Third.  Against  the  doing  or  agitation  by  congress, 
or  by  either  house  thereof,  of  any  act,  matter  or 
thing  concerning  the  government  of  this  state,  and  the 
constitution  thereof,  calculated  to  stir  up  and  excite 
anew  rebellion,  insurrection  and  war  therein,  or  to 
excite  against  this  state  and  the  people  and  govern- 
ment thereof  the  ill-will  of  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  our  sister  states,  as  a gross  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  our  common  Union  and  constitution,  plainly 
tending  to  disturb  our  domestic  tranquility,  and  as  an 
infringement  of  the  guaranty  by  the  United  States,  in 
the  constitution  thereof,  of  the  existing  republican 
form  of  government  ot  this  slate. 

And  this  general  assembly  would  remind  the  peo- 
ple and  congress  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  people 
and  authorities  of  the  several  states  of  this  Union, 
that,  though  the  people  of  this  stale,  ever  jealous  of 
their  right  of  domestic  government  and  internal  po- 
lice, were  the  last  of  the  old  thirteen  stales  which 
adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  they 
have  ever  faithfully  maintained  and  observed  the 
same,  and  in  seasons  of  peril  have  never  been  found 
wanting  to  the  common  cause;  and,  confidently  trus- 
ting that  tl  c men  of  Rho  e Islan  i are  not  dege- 
nerate from  Hie  spirit  of  their  honored  sires,  in  view 
of  the  premises,  do  solemnly 

Resolve,  Oil  the  part  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  people 
of  this  state,  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost,  and  by  eve- 
ry means  in  our  power,  defend  our  right  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  to  uphold  our  present  constitution  of 
internal  government,  until  the  same  be  legally  chan- 
ged in  the  mode  therein  provided,  against  all  en- 
croachment and  opposition  whatever,  and  according 
to  the  rights  of  this  stale,  expressly  reserved  and 
guarantied  to  this  state  and  to  the  people  thereof  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  do  further 
Resolve,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a copy  of  this  our  protest  and  de- 
claration to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  our  senators  ami  representatives  to  each 
house  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States;  that  his 
•scellency  be  also  requested  to  address  and  transmis 
a copy  thereof  to  the  governor  of  each  of  the  states 
of  this  Union,  with  a request  that  the  same  be  laid 
before  the  legislative  assemblies  of  their  respective 
states  at  the  earliest  session  thereof;  and  do  further 
Resolve,  That  our  senators  and  representatives  be 
requested  to  urge  this  our  protest  and  declaration  up- 
on the  attention  of  the  respective  houses  of  congress 
lo  which  they  belong. 

In  house  of  representatives,  March  30th,  1844. — 
Voted  and  passed.  By  order: 

THOMAS  A.  JENCKES,  Clerk. 

In  senate.  Read  the  same  day  and  concurred  in. 
By  order:  HENRY  BOWEN,  Secretary. 

The  resolutions  of  censure  of  the  twont-six  peti- 
tioning members  are  in  the  words  following: 

Resolve,  That  the  senators  and  representatives 
afoienamed  have  grossly  violated  their  respective 
oaths  of  office  as  members  of  this  general  assembly, 
and  their  allegiance  to  this  state  as  citizens  thereof, 
and  are  no  longer  fit  for  any  place  ol  honor  therein; 
and  do  further 

Resolve,  That  the  senators  and  representatives 
aforenamed  richly  deserve  to  be  visiteu  with  the  se- 
verest punishment  which  can  attend  so  shameless  a 
disregard  of  official  oaths  and  obligations,  ami  that, 
accordingly,  they  be  left  to  the  contempt  or  indigna- 
tion of  all  just  ami  honorable  men. 

In  house  of  representatives,  March  30th  1841. — 
Voted  and  passed.  By  order: 

FRANCIS  E.  IIOPriN,  Clerk. 

In  senate,  read  the  same  day  and  concurred  in. 

By  order:  HENRY  BOWEN,  Secretary. 

The  debate  in  the  bouse  of  assembly  was  long  and 
interresting.  The  protest  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 
4;)  to  IS,  and  the  resolutions  of  censure  by  41  to  II 
Mr.  Brown  ottered  a protest  against  the  doings  of  the 
house,  which  was  read:  but,  before  any  action  was 
taken  on  it,  the  house  adjourned. 

Connecticut. — Election.  Both  parlies  exerted  their 
Utmost  to  carry  the  election  winch  took  place  on  the 
1st  mst.  in  this  state.  There  were  nearly  GJ.OJU 
votes  polled.  At  the  presidential  election  in  1S-1J, 
the  vote  polled  was  56,094,  of  which  Gen.  Harrison 
received  31  212  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  24,882.  In  1312 
the  Van  Buren  party  earned  the  Stale  by  a decided 
majority,  as  thay  also  |did  in  1843.  The  abolition 
vote  of  that  year  prevented  an  election  for  Gover- 


passed  without  regarding  the  clause  of  the  conslituj 
Hon  which  prohibits  corporations  being  granted  with- 
out a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  assent- 
ing thereto. 

Political.  At  the  slate  “democratic”  convention 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeded  in  naming 
the  delegates  to  attend  the  Baltimore  National  Con- 
vention. The  friends  of  General  Cass  charge  them 
with  fraud,  and  are  holding  indignation  meetings. 

Arkansas: — Manufacturing.  At  Cane  Kill  Wash- 
ington co.,  Arkansas,  a cotton  manufactory  has  been 
pot  in  successful  operation  on  an  extensive  scale. — 
The  march  of  improvement  is  westward.  The  tariff 
if  continued,  will  cause  many  such  useful  establish- 
ments to  spring  up  in  the  south  and  west,  and  thereby 
save  much  money  lo  western  men. 


Pennsylvania.  Legislature.  Mr.  Roumfort,  from 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  introduced  into  the 
house  a bill  for  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government,  and  repairs  on  the  state  improve- 
ments, interest  due,  &c.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
appropriations  falls  but  little  short  of  $3,0Ud,000.-- 
The  most  important  items  are: 

Expenses  of  government  $250,000  00 

Common  school  purposes  200,000  00 

Ordinary  repairs  on  canals  and 

rail  roads  147,160  00 

Interest  on  fundel  debt  1,916,252  23 

Stale  Debt.  A proposition  from  the  senate  to  close 

the  session  of  the  legislature  on  the  18th  inst.  was  on 
the  3d  instant,  by  a vote  of  62  ayes  to  25  nays,  so 
amended  as  to  read  “That  the  legislature  will  not  ad- 
journ sine  die  until  the  bills  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  slate  debt  and  the  sale  of 
the  public  works,  be  adopted  or  rejected.” 


POLITICAL. — PRESIDENTIAL. 


Maryland.  Gubernatorial.  The  whig  state  con- 
vention, for  nominating  a candidate  for  governor  to  be 
elected  the  first  Monday  in  October,  is  to  assemble  at 
Baltimore  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  counties  are 
holding  their  conventions  and  appointing  delegates  to 
it.  Kent  county  held  theirs  Jast  week  and  expressed 
a preference  for  Richard  Thomas,  esq.  of  St.  Mary’s 
co. — Charles  county  convention  was  held  on  the  20th 
ult.  They  prefer  a candidate  of  th  ir  own  county — 
Gen’l  John  G.  Chapman. 

North  Carolina.  Judicial.  Frederick  Nash,  at 
present  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  a judge  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  Judge 
Gaston. 

Alabama. — Manufactory.  The  Alabamian  Times 
says  “that  preparations  are  making  to  begin  an  ex- 
tensive spinning  and  weaving  establishment  at  the 
Tallapoosa  Falls  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee.” 

Mississippi.  Governor  Brown  offers  a reward  of 
$2,000  for  the  apprehension  of  Richard  S.  Graves, 
late  state  treasurer,  a fugitive  from  justice. 

Kentucky.  Finances.  The  debt  of  the  state  is 
something  over  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Hemp  and  Cotton.  The  Eouisville  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  writes  “that  the  most  im 
porlant  product  of  Kentucky  soil  is  hemp.”  The  va 
lue  ol  this  crop,  he  stales,  “rises  two  and  a quarter 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  $1,900,000  in  value  is 
manufactured  into  cotton  bagging,  bale  rope,  and 
cordage,  and  the  residue  shipped  in  its  raw  state  lo 
Hie  Atlantic  ports.  Of  the  cotton  bagging  about 
80,000  pieces,  and  of  the  bale  rope  about  as  many 
coils,  valued  at  1,520,000  dollars,  is  shipped  from 
this  port.” 

Ohio.  The  Sta'.e  Debt,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee on  finance,  is  $13,933,278 

Annual  interest  on  it  1,105,469 

Missouri. — Porcelain  and  Qucenno arc  factory.  Two 
geuilemn  from  England  are  about  establishing  them- 
selves at  St.  Louis,  where  they  propose  inanufatur- 
ing,  on  an  extensive  scale,  queens  anil  porcelain  ware. 
Earth,  for  the  common  earthenware,  and  for  the 
vessels  in  which  the  queensware  is  burned,  abounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  Porcelain  clay,  equal  to 
that  used  in  England,  is  found  in  several  counties  in 
the  state  of  Missouri. 

Cot’on  Factory.  The  St.  Louis  Reporter  says  a 
gentleman  has  arrived  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  up  a cotton  factory  in  that  place  or  its  vi- 
cinity. 

Michigan.  Banking  Luos  unconstitutional.  The 
Supreme  court  of  tile  state  has  deci  ied  that  the  bank- 
ing law  of  the  stale  is  unconstitutional,  having  been 


Mr.  Tyler’s  Friends,  continue  to  evince  a deter- 
mination to  press  his  pretensions  as  a candidate  for 
re-election.  There  seems  to  he  a want  of  harmony 
in  the  direction  of  (heir  efforts  however.  Some  are 
for  urging  his  claims  upon  the  “Democratic”  Na- 
tional Convention  which  is  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on 
the  27th  of  May.  Others  warmly  oppose  this  reli- 
ance, insisting  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  con- 
vention nominating  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  for  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s friends  to  attend  it,  would  only  be  to  commit 
them  ultimately  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
any  event.  They  urge  that  a national  convention  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  is  the  only  reliance  they  can 
now  have  of  his  obtaining  anything  like  fair  play. 
These  however  seem  undecided  as  to  time  and  place 
for  holding  such  a convention.  Duff  Green  with  the 
New  York  Calhoun,  Tyler,  and  Cass  parties,  started 
off  with  the  projectsome  weeks  ago.  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing (as  we  understand  it,)  an  Anti-Van  Buren  “De- 
mocratic” National  Convention,  to  be  convened 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency  and 
vice  presidency.  This  project,  though  responded  to 
from  a few  places,  proved  to  be  no  go,  and  we  now 
hear  no  more  of  that  convention.  Mr.  Tyler’s  friends 
talk  in  some  places  of  holding  a Tyler  convention  at 
Baltimore  on  the  same  day  that  the  (Van  Buren)  Na- 
tional Convention  is  to  meet.  Others  are  for  defer- 
ring till  after  the  27th  of  May,  apparently  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  that  convention  cannot 
be  induced  to  “do  justice”  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  claims. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  have  made  a movement 
in  Virginia:  “Wo  have  given,”  says  the  Petersburg 
Republican,  “a  large  portion  of  our  paper  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  Williams- 
burg. We  have  done  this  because  it  is  the  first  re- 
gularly organized  movement  in  his  behalf  in  the  state 
of  Virginia,  and  because  we  recognize  Mr.  Tyler 
(the  Globe  and  Mr.  Benton  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) as  fairly  entitled  to  seek  the  suffrages  and 
support  of  the  democratic  party.” 

The  South  Carolinian  (published  at  Columbia,)  of 
the  23th  ult.  publishing  the  above,  says:  “That’s 
right,  (riend  Republican!  Do  Mr.  Tyler  justice,  for 
justice  lo  him  is  not  injustice  to  any  one.  No  man 
has  been  treated  more  cruelly,  unjustly,  and  ungene- 
rously; and  for  what?  Simply  because  ha  lias  dared 
to  be  honest,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  to  sac- 
rifice all  selfish  personal  and  party  considerations  to 
truth  and  principle.  The  whigs  have  abused  and 
vilified  him  in  the  most  reckless,  unmeasured,  and 
disgraceful  terms,  because  he  has  disappointed  them 
in  not  being  the  dishonest  and  unprincipled  party  hack 
they  hoped  nim  to  he  and  desired  to  make  him;  and 
because  they  therefore  fell  into  the  very  pit  they  had 
dug  for  him.  The  democrats,  too,  or  a tew  of  their 
dictatorial  leaders  and  party  papers,  have  abused 
him  with  little  less  virulence,  and  lar  more  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  illiberality;  and  for  what?  In  good  sooth, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  because  he  has  really 
done  far  more  for  the  democratic  party  and  its  prin- 
ciples than  their  favorite  and  exclusive  candidate,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  ever  did  or  is  ever  likely  to  do.  Aud  if 
the  choice  between  Tyler  and  Van  Buren  were  lelt 
to  the  unbiassed  feelings,  wishes,  judgment,  and  votes, 
of  what  a Georgia  politician  used  to  call  “tlie  unoffi- 
cial sovereign  people,”  apart  from  all  paltry,  time- 
serving considerations  of  “availability,”  or  any  inter- 
ference of  the  wire-workers  and  office-seekers,  wre 
have  no  doubt  the  former  would  beat  the  latter  two 
to  one.  But  no  matter;  the  managers  of  the  pirty, 
who  are  really  the  president- makers,  have  decided 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  no  one  else,  shall  be  the 
candidate  of  the  party;  and  wo  be  unto  all — whether 
Mr.  Tyler,  or  Mr.  any-one-else — who  dare  “to  seek 
the  sulfrages  and  support  of  the  Democratic  party,” 
unless  most  sleekly  and  servilely  “subject  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  democratic  convention” — their  democra- 
tic convention!  They  have  chosen  Mr.  Van  Buren 
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end  also  the  democratic  convention,  and  determined, 
beforehand,  what  it  shall  do,  and  how  it  shall  do  it’ 
and  what  therefore  has  that  convention  now  to  do, 
but  humbly  and  obediently  ratify  that  choice?  Will 
any  sane  man  pretend  that  there  is  or  ever  has  been 
the  slightest  chance  for  any  one  in  that  convention 
but  Mr.  Van  Buren,  since  the  wire-workers  and  of- 
fice-seekers made  choice  of  him,  and  arranged  the  con- 
vention to  suit  their  own  purposes?  The  choice  is 
theirs ; the  convention  is  theirs;  and  as  to  the  people 
or  party  are  they  not  “subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Bal- 
timore convention ?”  “All  experience  hath  shewn,” 
says  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  “that  mankind 
are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which  they  are  accustomed” — or,  we  may  add,  than 
to  resist  the  arrogant  party  dictation  and  oppression 
of  a few  self-constituted  party  managers.  And  thus, 
good  natured,  well-meaning  men  will  submit  for  a 
long  time  to  such  outrages  for  the  sake  of  “harmony” 
and  party  success;  and  they  may  disagree  with  us  for 
a time,  as  to  the  “ policy ” of  speaking  of  them  as  we 
do;  but  they  cannot  dispute  this,  that  whether  we 
are  right  or  not,  depends  on  whether  or  not  “honesty 
is  the  best  policy,”  and  whether  or  not  it  is  one  of 
men’s  highest  duties,  and  especially  of  those  connect- 
ed with  the  press,  to  “bear  witness  to  the  truth,”  in 
all  cases,  honestly  and  impartially,  where  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so  may  in  any  way  fall  on  them. — 
Whether  any  such  responsibility  rests  on  us,  men  will 
of  course  judge.” 

President  Tyler’s  friends  in  New  York  determined 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  by  a public- 
dinner,  at  which  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  expected 
to  preside,  but  after  accepting  the  honor,  he  had  to 
leave  the  city,  and  A.  Palmer,  esq.  officiated.  An 
adcount  of  the  meeting  is  published.  Amongst  the 
regular  toasts  as  well  as  the  volunteers,  the  “Tyler 
vetoes  carry  ing  healing  on  their  wings  to  the  despond- 
ing democracy”  and  “The  annexation  of  Texas” 
seemed  to  be  the  favorite  themes.  A series  of  reso- 
lutions were  afterwards  adopted,  one  of  which  was 

“Resolved,  That  we  cordially  concur  in  the  hold- 
ing of  the  proposed  DEMOCRATIC  TYLER  CON- 
VENTION, to  be  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May 
next  in  the  city  of  Baltimore;  and  we  approve  of  the 
proceedings  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  contents  of  the  eloquent  circular 
which  they  have  put  forth  urging  the  claims  of 
President  Tyler  to  an  election.” 

Amongst  the  orators  of  the  occasion  were  Messrs. 
Isaac  Hill  and  G.  D.  Strong. 

A similar  celebration  took  place  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Madisonian  of  the  29th  ult.  contains  the  fol- 
lowing admonitory  hint:  “We  learn  that  another 
high  functionary  has  taken  occasion  to  express  his 
hostility  to  the  recent  movements  of  the  fnends  of 
President  Tyler.  This  functionary  (we  will  ere  long 
call  him,  as  well  as  others,  “by  name,”  and  take  such 
a position  as  to  be  enabled  to  fire  point  blank  dischar- 
ges at  them)  was  assailed  by  the  Globe  and  defended 
by  the  Madisonian  for  accepting  his  place  under  Mr. 
Tyler;  and  now,  forsooth,  we  see  him  pocket  his 
dollars  with  one  hand  and  adjust  the  Globe’s  collar 
on  his  neck  with  the  other!  Those  who  suppose  they 
will  be  enabled,  with  impunity,  to  repay  the  presi- 
dent’s kindness  with  ingratitude,  shall  be  mistaken. 
Even  if  the  president’s  fortunes  should  be  wrecked  by 
the  weights  imposed  on  him,  by  hypocrites,  we  have 
vowed  to  expose  to  the  world  the  iniquities  of  those 
who  have  wronged  him!” 

The  gravity  of  this  topic  is  occasionally  relieved 
by  such  articles  as  the  following: 

T he  Menagerie. — We  beg  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  “Clay  Executive  Committee”  to  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement.  It  presents  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  another  delegate  to  the  Whig  National 
Convention  at  Baltimore: 

“For  sale,  a grizzly  or  Rocky  Mountain  Bear,  at 
the  Blackhorse  tavern,  Market  street,  between  Ele- 
venth and  Twelfth,  Philadelphia.” 

[Globe  of  Friday  the  %9th  ult. 

If  rare  beasts  are  to  constitute  any  of  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  we  suggest  to  the 
“Clay  Executive  Committee”  the  purchase  of  the  two 
thoroughbred  hyenas  now  in  the  city — Blair  and  Ken 
dall.  They  need  no  recommendation  from  us  as  to 
genuineness  of  the  breed;  the  public  have  had  suffi- 
cient proof  of  that  to  pronounce  them  unequalled  in 
ferocity  and  brutality.  As  to  the  probability  of  their 
being  bought,  we  presume  there  will  be  but  little  dif- 
ficulty about  that;  they  have  been  purchased  once, 
and  are  no  doubt  still  “in  the  market.” 

[ Whig  Standard. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY’S  LETTER. 

C.  M.  Clay  having  recently  manumitted  all  his 
slaves,  estimated  at  about  $40,000,  has  been  written 
to,  it  appears,  by  a member  of  the  Anti-slavery  peo- 
' j.le,  on  the  subjoct  of  the  presidency.  He  replies  to 


them  all  in  the  following  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  March  20,  1844. 

W.  J.  McKinney,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir;  Your  letter  of  February  15th  last,  was 
in  due  time  received,  and  I have  waited  thus  long 
with  the  intention  of  not  answering  it  at  all;  because, 
as  I am  a private  citizen,  not  seeking  office  at  the 
hands  of  the  people,  it  might  seem  to  place  me  in  the 
presumptuous  attitude  of  attempting  to  influence,  by 
mere  weight  of  opinion,  the  votes  of  my  countrymen 
in  their  choice  of  president;  when  neither  my  age, 
experience,  nor  fame,  warranted  the  assumption. — 
But  since  the  reception  of  your  letter,  I have  receiv- 
ed many  of  similar  import,  from  liberty  men  and 
anti-slavery  whigs  in  most  of  the  northern  states, 
pressing  upon  me  an  expression  of  opinion,  in  such 
a manner  that  I should  prove  false  to  that  spirit  of 
candor  which  I proudly  cherish  as  characteristic  of 
the  principles  which  I advocate,  did  I,  through  any 
affectation  of  humility,  remain  longer  silent.  You 
ask  me,  “Will  you,  if  you  live  and  are  able  to  vote 
at  the  approaching  presidential  election,  vole  for 
Henry  Clay  for  president?  If  the  third  party,  or  li- 
berty men,  should  have  an  electoral  ticket  in  your 
state,  would  you  vote  that  ticket  in  preference? — 
Were  you  a citizen  of  Ohio,  which  of  these  tickets 
would  you  vote?”  The  last  two  questions  are  such  as 
would  require  various  other  suppositions  to  be  made, 
before  I could  give  a suitable  answer  in  justice  to 
myself  and  all  the  parlies  concerned,  which  would  be 
too  voluminous  for  the  space  of  a single  letter:  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
answered  in  my  reply  to  the  first  question:  that.  It  is 
my  most  decided  determination  “to  vole  for  Henry  Clay 
for  President.'"  Men  never  have  and  never  w ill,  in 
all  cases,  think  alike:  all  government  is  necessarily  a 
sacrifice,  to  some  extent,  of  individual  will:  that  is 
the  best  government  to  each  individual  which  fosters 
or  allows  the  most  of  what  that  individual  believes 
to  be  conducive  to  his  best  interests. 

The  question  then  is  not,  ‘Can  1 find  some  man  to 
vote  for  among  seventeen  millions,  who  thinks  in  all 
respects  as  mysell?’  but,  ‘who  is  the  man,  all  things 
present  and  remote  considered,  that  will  most  proba- 
bly be  able  by  success  to  give  effectuation  to  those 
great  measures  which  I deem  conducive  to  my  wel- 
fare, and  the  welfare  of  my  whole  country?’  This 
question  every  voter  in  the  republic  must  determine 
for  himself:  For  myself,  after  looking  calmly  upon 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  conscience,  patri- 
otism, and  (if  others  prefer  the  term)  enlightened  self- 
interest,  constrain  me  to  vote  for  Henry  Clay.  The 
tariff,  the  currency,  the  lands,  economy,  executive 
and  ministerial  responsibility,  and  many  other  inter- 
ests, all  depend,  in  my  humble  judgment,  on  Mr. 
Clay’s  election  for  beneficial  determination.  And  if 
he  is  elected,  the  decision  of  1840  passed  by  the  peo- 
ple, will  be  confirmed,  and  the  policy  of  the  country 
settled.  Then,  and  (such  is  the  anarchy  of  the  pub- 
lic mind)  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  time  to  look 
about  us,  and  project  that  other  great  reform,  the 
reduction  of  American  slavery  to  its  constitutional 
limits,  and  to  concentrate  the  united  condemnation 
of  the  civilized  world  to  its  final  and  utter  extinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clay  is  indeed  a slave-holder — T wish  he  were 
not.  Yet  it  does  not  become  me,  who  have  so  lately 
ceased  to  be  a slave-holder  myself,  to  condemn  him. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  defend  Mr.  Clay:  this  he  is 
abundantly  able  to  do  himself.  It  remains  with 
posterity  to  determine  how  much  shall  be  due  him 
for  the  glorious  impulse  his  fervent  spirit  has  given 
to  liberty  throughout  the  world:  and  with  them  also 
to  say,  how  much  shall  be  subtracted  from  this  ap- 
preciation, for  his  having  only  failed  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  in  this  holy  cause.  Cyrus,  Themislo- 
cles,  Plato,  Cato,  Aristides,  Demosthenes,  Cincinna- 
tus,  and  Cicero  sacrificed  to  base  heathen  gods:  yet 
no  man,  because  they  knew  not  the  true  God,  will 
say  that  they  were  not  religious,  great,  good,  and  pa- 
triotic men.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  enlightened  men  of  this  or  any  other  era,  in  his 
review  of  the  life  of  Francis  Bacon,  justly  says: 

“We  should  think  it  unjust  to  call  St.  Louis  a 
wicked  man  because,  in  an  age  in  which  toleration 
was  generally  regarded  as  a sin,  he  persecuted  here- 
tics. We  should  think  it  unjust  to  call  Cowper’s 
friend,  John  Newton,  a hyprocrite  and  a monster,  be- 
cause, at  a time  when  the  slave-trade  was  commonly 
considered  hy  the  most  respectable  people  as  an  in- 
nocent and  beneficial  traffic,  he  went,  largely  provid- 
ed with  hymn  books  and  handcuffs,  on  a Guinea  voyage. 
An  immoral  action  being  in  a particular  society  gene- 
rally considered  as  innocent,  is  a good  plea  for  an 
individual  who  being  one  of  that  society,  and  having 
adopted  the  notions  which  prevail  among  his  neigh- 
bors, commits  that  action.” 

I cannot,  then,  because  Mr.  Clay  is  a slave-hold- 
er, in  a community  wnere  the  whole  Christian  church 


of  all  denominations — the  only  professed  teachers  of 
morals  among  the  people — are  also  slave  holders, 
proscribe  him,  for  that  single  thing  of  difference  be- 
tween us. 


In  saying  thus  much  in  justification  of  my  course 
in  voting  for  Mr.  Clay,  I should  be  false  to  my  own 
reputation,  ungrateful  to  that  large  portion  of  anti- 
slavery men  who  have  sympathized  with  me  in  my 
feeble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  universal  liberty,  and 
recreant  to  that  glorious  cause  itself,  if'  I did  not 
avow  my  belief  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
public  sentiment  will  not,  ought  not,  and  cannot  hold 
the  slave-holder  guiltless — Yes,  I will  go  yet  farther, 
and  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  our  republican  institutions,  based  professedly  on 
the  principle  of  ‘the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,’  that  no  man,  after  the  next  presidential 
election,  when  so  much  light  shall  have  been  shed 
upon  this  subject,  should  be  deemed  fit  to  rule  over 
a republican,  Christian  people,  who  shall  violate, 
by  holding  slaves,  the  only  two  principles  upon 
which  either  Christianity  or  Republicanism  can  stand 
the  test  of  philosophical  scrutiny  for  a single  mo- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  in  refutation  of  the  slanders  of  the 
Washington  Globe,  which  are  ever  harmless  where 
that  print  is  known,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  in 
vindication  of  my  own  self-respect,  you  will  allow 
me  Jo  say,  that  my  opinions  and  my  action  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  are  all  my  own;  that,  however 
much  1 may  esteem  Mr.  Clay  as  a man,  a statesman, 
and  a friend — though  I may  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
most  frank,  noble,  practical,  wise,  eloquent,  and  pa- 
triotic of  those  who,  in  this  or  any  other  age,  hare 
assumed  to  govern  a great  nation,  the  editor  of  the 
Globe  but  makes  exhibition  of  his  own  ignoble  spirit, 
when  he  insinuates  that  Henry  Clay  would  play,  a 
double  part  to  deceive  the  American  people,  by  dic- 
tating to  me,  or  that  I,  humble  as  I may  be  in  the 
estimation  of  my  country,  would  be  used  by  him,  or 
any  other  man,  or  set  of  men,  for  any  dishonorable 
purpose,  or  be  treated  with  upon  any  other  terms 
than  those  of  absolute  equality. 

Trusting  that  your  wishes,  as  well  as  the  purpose* 
of  those  persons  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress me  by  letter  upon  this  subject,  will  be  best 
subserved  by  making  this  answer  public,  I send  it  at 
once  to  the  press.  Respectfully  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, C.  M.  CLAY. 

P.  S.  Reform,  in  Jeremy  Bentham’sday,  was  term- 
ed “innovation;”  this  owl-faced  age  has  improved  in 
this  respect — now  “fanaticism”  is  the  word — a strong 
word — yet  when  will  Americans  learn  it!  there  is  a 
still  stronger  word  than  this — “Truth."  If  there  be 
really  in  all  this  wide  union,  a single  man  of  this 
McDuffie  school,  of  good  sense,  cool,  calculating, 
quick  in  the  discernment  of  the  “pith  o’  things,”  and 
above  all  no  “enthusiast,”  let  him  read  Thomas  Car- 
lyle’s “ Sphynx ” in  the  “Past  and  Present,”  and  then 
tell  us  whether  there  be  a “Sphynx”  also  in  Ameri- 
ca; and  solve  us  the  riddle!  The  description  cover* 
four  pages — will  not  “the  land  of  tracts”  look  to  itf 
V 6 C.  M.  C. 


THE  TxYUIFF. 


Indications  are  certainly  not  very  auspicious  at 
present  for  the  anti- tariff  partisans.  Congress  re- 
mains quiet  on  the  subject.  It  is  evident  that  politi- 
cal parlies  in  the  house,  cannot  be  got  into  gear  for 
pull  altogether,”  with  any  hope  of  pulling  down  the 
existing  tariff,  which  is  every  day  growing  more  po- 
pular all  over  the  country.  The  desks  of  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  are  being  loaded  with  memorials  and 
remonstrances  cautioning  that  body  to  “let  well 
enough  alone,”  not  to  endanger  the  tariff,  not  again 
to  prostrate  the  manufacturer  and  laborers  of  tho 
country,  or  arrest  the  progress  of  returning  prospe- 
rity, which  the  tariff  has  so  fairly  commenced.  The 
politicians  find  they  can  no  longer  maneuvre  the  peo- 
ple as  they  please  upon  this  subject.  Public  opinion 
is  too  imperative  to  be  disregarded  or  played  with. 
Whole  communities  move  in  body  to  preserve  the 
tariff'.  Whole  states  pronounce  with  hardly  a dissent- 
ing voice.  All  demand  to  have  reciprocity  with  free- 
trade— free-trade  for  Americans  in  Europe  as  well 
as  for  Europeans  m America;  or  else,  protection 
for  American  interests,  as  each  European  power  pro- 
tects its  own  interests.  We  have  been  cajoled  with 
“A  shad  for  me  and  a herring  for  you — a herring  for 
you  and  a shad  for  me,”  distribution  of  F ree  trade, 
till  the  share  we  were  getting  by  it  became  loo.  pal- 
pable for  longer  endurance.  The  British  “J  ree- 
trade  Tract  Society”  may  print,  publish,  and  distri- 
bute to  the  amount  of  the  fund  they  collected  a.  short 
time  since  for  the  purpose,  which  the  London  Timtt 
says  was  over  iflOO.OOO,  before  they  convert  tho 
American  people  by  that  contrivance.  Let  them  bo- 
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gin  their  preaching  by  showing  us  their  own  exam-' 
pie,  and  we  will  then  muster  faith  enough  to  look  at 
the  doctrine. 

We  lately  inserted  a statement  of  the  comparative 
prices  of  articles  prior  to,  and  since  the  operation  of 
the  existing  tariff,  made  upon  the  authority  of  some 
of  the  most  respectable  dealers  in  Richmond,  Virgi- 
nia, and  another  statement  of  a like  character  over 
the  signatures  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability 
in  one  of  the  northwestern  states  of  the  union.  Below 
we  furnish  a similar  statement  which  we  find  in  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  made  up  in  reply  to  an  article 
ill  the  Evening  Post,  ( IFm.  C.  Bryant.) 

“As  the  best  way  to  answer  this  moving  appeal  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  poorer  classes,  we  have  gone  to 
the  New  York  Prices  Current,  for  March,  1842, 
six  months  before  the  tariff  was  laid,  and  to  the 
same  at  the  present  time,  March  1844,  and  taking 
the  prices  of  all  the  articles  above  enumerated 
we  can  there  find,  just  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  given.  These  prices  current  are  made  up  twice 
in  each  week,  from  actual  sales  during  the  three 
days  preceding,  and  are,  therefore,  of  unquestiona- 
ble authority.  There  are  two  or  three  articles  which 
are  not  reported  in  the  prices  current,  and  to  as- 
certain the  comparative  prices  of  these,  two  years 
ago  and  at  the  present  time,  we  have  enquired  of 
merchants  of  the  highest  standing  in  this  city,  who 
have  referred  to  their  invoices  at  the  respective  dates. 

Log  chains.  Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  these 
were  all  imported  from  England.  A hardware  mer- 
chant, who  imports  them,  informs  us  that  he  now 
can  buy  them  in  England  so  much  lower  that  after 
paying  the  duty,  the  cost  to  him  is  no  greater  than 
in  1842.  Another  house,  that  they  sell  log  chains  at 
the  same  price,  one  shilling  per  pound,  that  they 
have  for  years,  but  that  they  have  now  an  article  ma- 
nufactured in  this  country  which  is  25  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  the  English. 


N.  Y.  Cylinder. 

7 by  9, 

8 by  10  to  10  by  12, 
8 by  10  to  10  by  14, 

Waterford. 

6 by  8 to  8 by  10, 

8 by  11  to  10  by  13, 
10  by  14  to  16  by  20, 
Eagle  & Columbia. 
6 by  8 to  8 by  10, 

8 by  11  to  10  by  13, 
10  by  14  to  16  by  20, 


2,75  a 3 
2,75  a 3 
3,25  a 3.50 
1st  ad 
2,50  a 2,25 
2,75  a 2,50 
3,25  a 3,00 


2.75  a 3,00 

2.75  a 3 
3,25  a 3,50 

1st  2d 
2 30  a 2,10 
2,40  a 2,20 
3,00  a 2,70 


| present  tariff.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  P.  S. 
White,  esq.  of  Kentucky,  the  Hon.  R.  T.  Conrad, 
Joseph  R.  Chandler  and  Wm.B.  Reed,  esqs. 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  giving  a more  ex- 
tended notice  of  these  cheering  meetings. 


2,50  a 2,25  2,30  a 2,10 

2 75  a 2 50  2,40  a 2,20 

3,25  a 3,00  3,00  a 2 70 

Tumblers.  We  take  the  following  account  of  this 
article  from  the  New  York  Tribune.  “Glass  Tum- 
blers, prior  to  the  laying  of  the  present  tariff,  were 
mainly  imported,  and  the  light  cheap  article  sold  at 
37£  to  42  cents  per  dozen.  A heavy  duty  in  ’42 
nearly  shut  out  those  of  our  market,  and  as  good  an 
American  article  is  now  selling  for  31  to  34  cents  per 
dozen. 

“Heavy  tumblers  were  imported  at  45  a 50  cents  a 
dozen  under  the  low  tariff;  the  American  article 
which  has  now  supplanted  these,  bears  the  same 
price,  but  is  of  a better  quality.” 

Linseed  oil. 

English,  per  gal.  93  a 1,00  87*  a 90 

American,  91  a 97  87  a 87  J 

Brass  kettles.  The  English  article  cost  37  cents  per 

pound,  in  1842.  Our  owu  countrymen  now  make  a 
better  article,  which  is  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Smoothing  irons — Some  times  called  sad  irons,  which 
would  have  been  the  more  appropriate  title  for  the 
concluding  item  in  this  melancholy  list. 

4j  a 4 J pr.  lb.  3j  a 3j 


March  12, 
1842. 


March  9, 
1844. 


Liv’pool  Orel  pr.  ch. 

— a 9 

7 a 8.25 

Newcastle  fine  & cor. 

7,50  a 8,50 

6 a 6,75  ; 

Scotch 

6,00  a 6,50 

6 00  a 6,50 

Sidney  and  Pictou 

6,50  a 7,00 

6,00  a 6,25 

Anthracites,  2,000  lbs. 

6,00  a 7,50 

4,75  a 5,50 

Clothes.  Common  woollen  cloths 

cost,  in  New 

York  by  the  piece 

pr.  yd.  l,37ial,75 

1,20  a 1,55 

Domestic  goods. 

Shirtings,  brown,  J 

4i  a 5J 

4i  a 6 

do.  “ l 

5i  a 7 

6 a 7 

do.  bleached, 

7 a 9 

5 a 8 

do.S.  I.  do. 

10  a 12 

7 a 11 

Calico,  blue, 

10  a 14 

7 a 12 

do.  fancy, 

7 a 10 

6 a 8 

Plaids, 

7 a 10 

9 a 11 

Stripes,  fast  colors, 

7 a 10 

8 a 10 

Satinetts, 

40  a 1,25 

35  a 70 

Checks,  4 4, 

8 a 11 

8 a 12 

Cot’n  y’n,  5 a 13  pr.  lb. 

15  a 17 

14  a 16 

do.  14  a 19  pr.  lb. 

19  a 20 

— a 17 

Here  are  the  materials  for  coat,  vest,  pantaloons, 
shirt,  stockings,  cloak,  frock  and  apron,  and  no  doubt 
the  remaining  articles  of  clothing  would  correspond 
with  these. 

Molasses.  • 

N.  O.  & N.  Ibe’a,  gal.  20  a 22  29  a 30 

Porto  Rico,  21  a 24  28  a 29 

Trinidad  & Cuba  18  a 20  25  a — 

Havana  & Matanzas  15  a 16i  22  a 23 

Molasses  has  risen  in  price  and  there  are  three 
things  to  be  noticed  about  it,  first,  that  it  is  not  a fair 
article  for  protection,  as  only  a single  state,  Louisi- 
ana, can  make  it,  and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  sup- 
ply one-fifth  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  country; 
second  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  great  advocate  of 
free  trade,  wrote  to  Louisiana  that  he  never  intend- 
ed that  the  protection  on  sugar  and  molasses  should 
be  withdrawn;  third,  the  tariff  just  proposed  to  con- 
gress by  Mr.  McKay,  deals  more  gently  with  the 
duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  than  most  any  other  ar- 
ticle! 

Salt.  Till  this  year,  the  seaboard  towns  received 
their  salt  from  abroad,  while  the  interior  was  suppli- 
ed from  our  own  salt  springs.  The  selling  price  of 
Onondaga  salt  here,  is  now  the  same  as  in  1842,  nine 
shillings  per  barrel,  although  the  demand  has  been 
immensely  increased  by  its  introduction  into  other 
markets  by  the  legislation  of  last  winter.  Foreign 
salt,  in  New  York,  was  and  is  as  follows: 


Turks  Island,  bushel 
Liverpool,  gr’d  sack 
“ fine. 

Glass. 

English  Crown,  50  feet. 
6 by  8 to  10  by  13,  4 

10  by  14  to  12  by  17,  5 

12  by  18  to  16  by  26,  6 


26  a — 
— a 1,15 
1,60  a 1,70 


a 4,50 
a 5,50 
a 1 


29  a 30 
1,17  a 1,20 
l,47jal,57 


3.50  a 4 

4.50  a 5,00 

6.50  a 6,50 


THE  TARIFF  BILL. 

JE^Observe.  The  table  published  in  the  Re- 
gister of  the  16th  ult.  (p.  33,)  showing  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  duties  under  the  existing  tariff', 
and  those  proposed  in  Mr.  McKay’s  bill  now  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  presents  that  difference 
as  it  would  exist  immediately  upon  the  new  bill  be- 
coming a law,  but  not  as  it  proposes  to  settle  down 
to  ulimately.  Mr.  McKay’s  bill  provides  for  ahigh- 
er  duty  for  the  first  year,  that  afterwards,  as  in  the 
compromise  bill,  duties  under  it  are  gradually  to  go 
down,  until  the  difference  will  become  considerably 
more  than  the  table  exhibits.  And  yet  the  anti- 
tariff papers  express  decided  objection  to  leaving 
the  tariff  as  the  bill  proposes  to  leave  it.  They  sup- 
port the  bill  only  as  a stepping  stone.  They  avow 
the  determination  to  keep  up  their  assaults  against 
this  or  any  other  tariff  that  may  be  formed,  with  du- 
ties so  high — or  with  discriminating  rates  at  all. 

Pennsylvania  on  the  tariff.  It  is  well  under- 
stood, that  Mr,  McKay’s  tariff  bill  was  drawn  up 
with  an  especial  eye  in  a number  of  its  provisions 
to  conciliate  the  vote  of  the  senators  and  represen- 
I tatives  in  congress  from  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  if 
possible,  to  enlist  the  people  of  that  slate  in  the  pro- 
ject of  modifying  the  existing  tariff.  Hence  the  es- 
pecial provisions  in  behalf  of  some  of  her  interests. 
But  the  bait  appears  to  have  most  signally  failed. 
There  are  few  instances  of  a whole  community  like 
Pennsylvania,  with  such  numerous  ramifications  of 
parties  and  interests,  rallying  so  promptly  and  so  un- 
equivocally to  the  support  of  any  debaleablc  object, 
as  that  state  has  done  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  resolutions  against  interfering  with  the  existing 
tariff,  passed  one  branch  of  her  legislature  without 
one  dissenting  voice,  and  with  but  one  dissenting 
voice  in  the  other  branch,  and  his  reason  was,  be- 
cause the  expressions  in  the  resolutions  were  not 
strong  enough,  and  did  not  go  far  enough  to  please 
him. 

A mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
friendly  to  a protective  tariff',  was  held  on  the  26ih 
ult.  The  assemblage,  which  was  very  enthusiastic, 
was  composed  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  all 
classes  of  working  people.  The  Hon.  John  Ser- 
geant presided,  assisted  by  a large  number  of  vice 
presidents  arid  secretaries.  Mr.  Sergeant,  on  taking 
the  chair,  made  a powerful  speech.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  Charles  Gibbons,  esq.  who  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length,  and  concluded  by  offering  a 
series  of  resolutions,  the  first  of  which  was: 

Resolved , That  we  protest  against  the  attempt  that 
is  now  making  in  congress  to  repeal  the  whig  tariff 
of  1842. 

The  resolutions  having  been  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion, the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Josiah  Randall 
and  Morton  McMicheal, esqs. 

The  Saloon  of  the  Chinese  Museum,  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held,  although  the  largest  room  in  the 
city,  would  not  hold  half  the  persons  who  sought 
admission.  Such  as  could  not  gain  admittance  pro- 
ceeded to  the  State  House  yard,  and  held  a meeting 
on  the  same  subject.  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  esq.  pre- 
sided. A series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  remonstrating  against  any  change  of  the 


TEXAS  ANNEXATION  TOPIC. 

The  smoke  from  the  first  explosion  of  the  secret 
negotiation  on  this  subject,  begins  to  clear  away 
somewhat,  enabling  the  public  to  distinguish  how 
matters  and  things  really  are,  have  been,  and  are 
likely  to  be. 

All  of  us  must  remember,  that  some  few  weeks 
before  the  meeting  of  congress  we  had  the  most  posi- 
tive assurances  from  nearly  the  whole  host  of  Wash- 
ington letter  writers,  that  the  president’s  message 
would  contain  a formal  recommendation  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  union.  The  official  organ, 
the  Madisonian,  countenanced,  though  it  did- not  ex- 
pressly state  that  such  would  be  the  fact,  and  had  for 
a long  time  been  urging  the  policy  of  annexation 
by  numerous  and  lengthy  articles  in  its  columns. — 
The  idea  that  the  message  would  contain  the  recom- 
mendation, was  maintained  till  within  a day  or  two 
of  the  day  on  which  it  was  sent  in.  Suddenly  it 
leaked  out  that  no  such  recommendation  was  to  be 
made.  The  Mexican  minister  in  the  mean  time, 
thinking  that  he  distinguished  danger  of  such  a move- 
ment, had  used  the  precaution  officially  to  protest, 
and  to  declare  that  such  a measure  would  be  regard- 
ed by  Mexico  as  a declaration  of  war.  This  cor- 
respondence was  published,  and  the  minister  did  not 
escape  the  imputation  of  an  uncalled  fur,  if  not  an 
impertinent  interference,  predicateu  upon  an  unjust 
suspicion  of  our  want  of  good  faith  towards  Mexico. 
Such  was  the  tone  of  the  public  press  at  the  time, 
every  one  asserting  that  our  government  was  incapa- 
ble of  a dishonorable  act. 


From  the  whole  scope  of  the  president’s  annual 
message,  scanned  at  the  time  with  attention,  we 
could  riot  help  suspecting  strongly,  that  it  must  have 
suddenly  undergone  veiy  material  modifications,  on 
the  eve  of  transmitting  it  to  congress.  Its  whole  re- 
ference to  Mexico  was  strongly  out  of  tune  cr  taste. 
Without  being  in  possession  of  proof,  we  had  no 
right  to  say  that  such  was  the  fact,  but  we  did  strong- 
ly apprehend,  that  the  boldest  feature  originally  in 
the  message,  had  been  stricken  out,  leaving  its  collat- 
erals sadly  disjointed  and  unsliapeable. 

The  subject  of  annexation  suddenly  quieted  away. 
The  disappointment  of  the  promises  of  the  knowing 
Washington  letter  writers,  was  set  down  as  another 
instance  of  their  seeing  things  not  to  be  seen. 

Recent  developements  have  recalled  these  incidents 
to  memory,  and  we  now  are  fully  persuaded  that 
Mr.  Tyler  had  determined  on  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress, to  recommend  the  annexation  ofTexas.  What 
motive  afterwards  influenced  him  to  refrain  from 
that  course,  and  to  adopt  that  of  a secret  negotiation 
upon  his  oion  responsibility,  as  it  seems  now  probable 
he  has  done,  it  is  for  him  to  explain  to  his  country- 
men, and  before  judging  of  the  measure  let  us  wait 
for  this  explanation.  He  should  be  recognized  as 
the  first  executive  officer  of  the  government,  and 
entitled  to  have  fair  scope  for  the  performance  of 
executive  duties. 

To  incorporate  a foreign  state  into  our  republic — 
or,  as  some  insist,  to  re-annex  a territory  which  was 
once  incorporated,  but  subsequently  alienated  by  a 
treaty  with  a foreign  power,  and  which  by  our  re- 
cognition has  since  become  an  independent  republic, 
is  a proposition  ofsuch  serious  import,  lliat  few  peo- 
ple in  the  union  dreamed  of  a treaty  being  negotia- 
ted to  effect  it,  without  the  subject  having  received 
the  shadow  of  countenance  from  the  legislature  of 
the  country.  There  is  more  than  the  simple  question 
ol  annexing  new  territory,  as  broad  in  extent  as 
three  or  four  times  the  size  ol  the  state  of  Virginia, 
and  the  danger,  not  to  say  the  certainty  of  having  a 
war  with  a neighbor  as  a part  of  the  bargain — unless 
indeed,  Mexico  is  to  be  bought  off,  by  a suitable  dou- 
ceur, which  some  suppose  Uiat  our  minister,  Waddy 
Thompson  was  induced  to  remain  in  Mexico  in  hopes 
of  effecting.  He  was  to  have  come  home  in  the 
Vincennes  last  month,  but  new  instructions  interrup- 
ted and  detained  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  city  of  Mexico.  If  Mexico  shall  be  induced  to 
relinquish  all  pretensions  to  Texas,  the  proposition 
would  certainly  be  relieved  of  one  of  its  most  serious 
difficulties — serious  we  mean  as  relates  to  the  moral 
character  and  fairness  of  our  course  as  a nation,  in 
the  premises,  which  we  regard  as  of  no  less  impor- 
tance than  that  of  maintaining  peace. 

There  may  be  a question,  whether  making  a treaty 
of  annexation  with  Texas,  was  exactly  the/nii-  way 
to  go  about  getting  Mexico  to  relinquish.  Certainly 
an  unpleasant  color  might  be  given  to  the  warm  im- 
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patience  expressed  by  President  Tyler  in  hi*  annual 
message  at  t he  procrastinated  and  hopeless  wai 
w|tich  it  said  Mexico  continued  to  wage  against  Tex- 
as, if  the  cause  ol  that  impatience  be  perceived  to 
be  a design,  on  the  moment  said  war  ceases,  inappro- 
priate the  w hole  of  the  disputed  territory  fo  ourselves, 
■-civ  seeking  to  save  ourselves  from  the  response 
bi  j of  attempting  to  take  it  by  force. 

Another,  and  a still  more  serious  topic  than  all  of 
these,  is  involved  in  the  question,  one  extraneous  to 
national,  but  all  absorbing  in  its  sectioual  ramifica- 
tions— and  on  which  some  have  not  hesitated  already 
to  pronounce— that  the  integrity  of  the  union  is  de- 
pendent. 

Altogether,  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  by  no  means  made  up,  and  any  precipitate 
action,  without  duly  consulting  public  opinion  might 
be  exceedingly  dangerous.  It  is  altogether  a weighty, 
an  eventful  measure,  and  demands  serious,  mature 
consideration.  That  the  partisans  for  and  against  it, 
are  entitled  lo  be  fairly  ascertained  and  allowed  fill 
ly  to  meet  the  proposition,  if  it  i<  to  be  submitted, 
seems  but  rcasoi  able.  Thatancn  i 1 new  arrang- . 
ment  of  political  parties  may  result  from  a canvass 
of  the  subject  is  very  probable. 

Meantime  the  late  explosion  of  the  negotiation 
came  down  upon  the  existing  political  parties  on  the 
presiriem  y like  a bomb  shell,  as  the  late  Tahiti  news 
did  amongst  the  Guizot  ministry.  It  is  regarded 
altogether  as  a measure  of  the  Tyler  party.  If  the 
preside  it  has  an  expectation  of  being  nominated  for 
re-election,  he  probably  ca'culated  largely  upon  the 
friends  to  the  annexation  to  bat  k him. 

The  movement  can  hardly  be  attributed  lo  Mr. 
Van  B ireri,  though  it  is  certain  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  Ins  advocates  are  warmly  enlisted  in 
the  project,  and  bis  field  marshal,  the  veteran  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  has  fully  opened  bis  for- 
midable batteries  in  its  favor.  The  Albany  .Qrgus 
hotyever,  more  immediately  representing  the  ex-pre- 
sident’s  individual  views,  certainly  more  than  hesi- 
tates. Mr.  Van  Buren  was  supposed  lo  have  been 
fully  committed  against  annexation.  Whilst  he  was 
president  of  the  United  States.  Texas  made  a formal 
application  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Mr.  Van 
Burert  and  bis  cabinet  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
submit  the  proposition  to  congress,  but  at  once  de- 
clined to  vnteriain  it.  Mr.  Forsyth,  from  Georgia, 
then  secretary  of  state,  by  direction  of  the  president 
replied  to  the  application,  urging  reasons  against  the 
measure  which  certainly  have  lost  little  of  their 
force  since.  The  objections  that  then  no  doubt  hon- 
estly influenced  Mr.  Van  Buren,  most  probably  are 
still  entertained  by  him — at  last  we  have  no  public,  tes- 
timony of  any  change  in  his  opinions  upon  the  sub 
ject.  One  of  the  New  York  papers  arguing  upon 
the  subject,  insists  that  the  motives  for  annexation  at 
tiie  period  alluded  lo,  were  vastly  stronger  than 
they  now  are.  Texas  was  then  comparatively  weak; 
the  battle  of  Jacinto  had  not  annihilated  her  invaders; 
her  public  debt  had  not  been  incurred,  which  now 
amounts  to  many  millions,  and  which  ofcour.se  we 
ihouid  have  now  lo  assume.-  Her  best  lands  bad  not 
then,  as  they  have  since  been,  granted  away  to  land 
jobbers  and  speculators.  As  a bargain  therefore,  it 
is  argued  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  must  have  miserably 
managed  affairs  not  to  take  Texas  when  it  was  offer- 
ed to  him,  if  he  really  is  now  in  favor  of  tak- 
ing it.  The  probability  is  that  Mr.  V.  Suren's  friends 
would  be  seriously  divided  upon  the  question  of  an- 
nexation. 

Mr.  Calhoun  will  shortly  have  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity to  define  his  position,  upon  the  question.  One 
of  the  first  duties  incident  to  his  new  appointment, 
wiH  be  that  of  resuming  the  negotiation  where  it  was 
left  by  Mr.  Upshur  whatever  form  it  may  have  been 
in.  It  would  be  improper  lo  indulge  in  conjectures. 

Mr.  Clay’s  views  upon  the  subject,  have  not  been 
announced  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  Irom  any  reliable 
authority.  It  is  slated  that  his  friends  in  congress 
generally  are  averse  to  acting  upon  the  question  until 
public  opinion  is  clearly  indicated. 

The  opinion  of  Col.  K.  M.  John-011,  will  be  found 
in  this  number;  with  his  characteristic  intrepidity  he 
marches  boldly  up  to  the  question,  and  leaves  no 
doubt  behind. 

The  Mormon  candidate,  General  Joseph  Smith, 
has  been  equally  explicit,  as  will  be  seen  by  reler- 
cnee  to  a late  number  ol  the  Register. 

What  the  sentiments  of  the  abolition  candidate  on 
the  point  is,  wc  can  readily  guess,  though  we  have 
even  nothing  irom  him  on  the  point. 

The  question  of  annexation  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a national,  and  by  no  means  as  a political  party 
question.  Consequences  are  attached  lo  it  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  success  of  this  or  that,  or  ol 
any  candidate  fur  the  presidency,  sinks  into  absolute 
insignificance.  The  one  is  a matter  lor  a brtefspace 
of  lima  at  most.  Half  a generation  will  diminish 
the  importance  with  which  the  candidates,  or  even 


the  parties  of  the  present  day  are  now  estimated. — 
i'cxa-i,  whether  as  a neighbor  republic,  or  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Union,  will  every  year  grow  in 
importance.  Whether  it  shall  be  one,  or  the  other, 
is  a grave  question,  a question  which  should  be  ap- 
proached by  the  American  government  with  the 
greatest  circumspection,  and  to  w hich  the  people  of 
this  country  should  bring  their  coolest  judgment. — 
Without  pretending  to  pre  judge  where  a liberal 
share  of  confidence  is  fairly  due,  we  perhaps  may 
ultimately  disapprove  of  the  mode  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration have  deemed  it  their  policy  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  nation,  but  this  should  not  prevent 
our  taking  the  matler  into  serious  deliberation,  should 
it  be  fairly  propounded.  If  indeed,  the  intimations 
thrown  out  by  the  Albany  Argus  he  realized — if  in 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  its 
negotiation  the  administration  have  evinced  too  great 
an  anxiety  “lor  a favorite  measure,”  and  allowed 
terms  to  he  demanded  for  the  new  state  which  “no 
-•tate  of  the  union  would  think  of  asking  for  itself” — 
if  this  be  the  true  outline  of  the  bargain,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  lo  save  the  honor  of  the  country,  that  the 
tkeaty  will  remain  a scaled  book — without  the 
the  signature  or  sign  manual  of  the  authorities.  The 
cabinet  should  never  allow  its  contents  to  transpire, 
if  Ihey  cannot  one  and  all  as  honorable  men,  endorse 
its  provisions.  But  it  is  incredible  that  any  such 
conditions  arc  in  the  treaty;  wc  dismiss  the  supposi- 
tion. 

Most  ol  the  pros  and  cons  upon  the  question,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  alike  intemperate;  the  one  piecipitate 
in  urging  to  an  instant  conclusion,  the  other  unrea- 
sonable in  their  tone  of  objection  to  the  measure  un- 
der any  aspect.  It  is  too  grave  a subject  to  be  so 
tri  aled.  There  can  he  no  reason  for  time  being  so 
precious  as  not  to  admit  of  a full,  fair  and  open  can- 
vass of  the  subject.  An  opportunity  should  unques- 
tionably be  atturded  to  ascertain  the  public  sentiment 
upon  so  momentous  a proposition.  Whatever  may- 
be the  desigp  of  any  European  power  in  relation  to 
the  subject,  there  certainly  can  be  no  apprehension 
that  the  Texans  are  about  precipitately  lo  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  any  transatlantic  sover- 
eignty. The  idea  in  all  its  ramifications  is  prepos- 
terous. If  they  are  as  sincerely  desirous  of  becom- 
ing a part  of  this  Union  as  is  represented,  they  are 
not  likely  suddenly  so  wonderfully  to  change  their 
fancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion,  or  rather  the 
threat,  of  meeting  the  proposition  at  once  with  the 
last  possible  alternative,  that  of  a dissolution  of  the 
union,  is  exceedingly  wrong.  This  everlasting  ding 
of  dissolving  the  union  upon  every  question  that 
comes  up,  is  to  he  deprecated,  come  it  from  norlh  or 
south.  Ours  is  a government  that  is  well  worth 
maintaining  at  every  risk,  and  he  that  talks  of  dis- 
membering instead  of  maintaining  live  union,  has  liltie 
claim  to  the  title  of  a patriot.  Territory  may  be 
added  or  relinquished  by  our  government,  just  as  it 
i an  be  by  any  oilier  government,  else  the  govern- 
ment would  be  radically  imperfect  in  that  particu 
lar.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  sove- 
reignly, one,  which  very  lew  nations  have  long  ex- 
isted without  finding  it  expedient  to  exercise.  If  it 
be  one  that  is  often  exceedingly  dangerous  to  exer- 
cise, it  would  be  no  less  dangerous  to  deprive  a go- 
vernment of  the  righ  to  exercise  it.  Necessity  often 
imposes  its  exercise,  without  regard  to  objections. 
Were  a strict  constructionist  to  search  in  vain 
amongst  the  express  powers  granted  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment in  our  constitution  for  a provision  autho- 
rising it,  whenever  such  necessity  arises, — or  where- 
ever  a strong  case  of  expediency  is  presented,  as  in 
that  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  inherent  pow- 
ers of  a government  would  be  superadded  to  the 
written  authority,  just  as  common  law  is  superadded 
to  the  statutes.  Had  the  constitution  foolishly  pro- 
hibited that  annexation,  the  provision  would  have 
been  repealed  or  disregarded.  Written  constitutions  : 
may  ineasurcably  restrain,  but  cannot  absolutely  | 
change  the  nature  of  things.  Even  the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians  though  said  to  “change  not,” 
were  found  lo  be  fallible. 

Assuming  this  ground,  which  is  believed  lo  be  the 
true  theory,  it  will  be  perceived  that  whether  the  trea- 
ty is  urged  as  an  annexation,  or  as  a re- annexation,  is 
perfectly  immaterial,  an  idle  dispute  about  words — 
a matter  between  tweedle-de  and  tweedlc-dum.  Yet 
the  friends  of  the  treaty  seem  lo  regard  it  as  of  vital 
importance  that  it  should  be  urged  as  a re-annexa- 
tion, not  as  an  annexation. 

There  arc  singular  changes  in  the  attitude  of  some 
of  our  public  men  in  relation  to  this  Texian  ques-  j 
lion.  When  the  Florida  treaty  was  negotiating,  in  j 
tiie  year  I81U,  Mr.  Monroe  being  president,  John  j 
Quincy  Adams  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Calhouh  se- 1 
oretary  of  war,  Mr.  Crawford  secretary  of  thetroa-| 
sury,  and  Gen.  Jackson  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  south,  there  was  a warm  dispute  in  the  csbi- 1 


net  on  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  relinquished  th# 
territory  to  Mexico, which  now  constitutesTEXAs.  Mr. 
Adams  was  most  strenuously  opposed  lo  relinquish- 
ing it,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Crawford  were  forgiv- 
ing it  up.  Mr.  Adams  with  his  usual  pertinacity  of 
character,  insisted  to  the  last  upon  retaining  Texas. 
By  way  of  deciding  the  question,  President  Monroe 
directed  Mr.  Adams  to  take  the  proposed  treaty  u 
General  Jackson,  who  was  then  at  the  seat  ol  go- 
vernment, and  obtain  his  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
General  Jackson  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  treaty- 
had  hotter  be  ratified,  conceding  Texas  to  Mexico. 
Mr.  Clay,  w ho  was  a member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives at  the  time,  made  several  very  powerful 
speeches  against  that  provision  of  the  treaty.  Wo 
annex  a brief  exlra6t  from  one  of  the  speeches, 
which  will  now  be  read  with  as  much  admiration  as 
we  then  listened  to  it,  happening  to  be  in  the  housa 
when  it  was  delivered. 

“The  colonies  of  other  countries  are  separated 
from  them  by  vast  seas,  requiring  great  expense  to 
protect  them,  and  are  held  subject  to  a constant  risk 
of  being  torn  from  their  grasp.  Our  colonies,  oi» 
llte  contrary,  are  united  to,  and  form  a part  of  our 
continent:  and  the  same  Mississippi,  from  whose 
rich  deposit  the  best  of  them  (Louisiana ) has  bec:> 
formed,  will  transport  on  her  bosom  the  bravo,  the 
patriotic  men  from  her  tributary  streams  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  next  most  valuable,  Texas. 

*#■»»#* 

“They  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  a sacred  inheri- 
tance of  posterity,  which  we  ought  to  preserve  un- 
impaired I wish  it  was,  if  it  is  not,  a fundamental 
and  inviolable  law  of  the  land,  that  they  should  be 
inalienable  to  any  foreign  power.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that  it  is 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  principle  of  population, 
that  the  whole  ol  this  continent,  including  Texas,  is 
lo  be  peopled  in  process  of  time.  The  question  is, 
by  whose  race  shall  il  be  peopled?  In  our  hands,  it 
will  be  peopled  by  freemen  and  the  sons  of  freemen, 
carrying  with  them  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our 
liberties;  establishing  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  the  simple  and  devout  modes  of 
worship  of  God  incident  to  our  religion,  and  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  that  freedom  which  we  adore  next 
to  Him.  In  the  hands  of  others,  it  may  become  the 
habitation  of  despotism  and  of  slaves,  subject  to  tbs 
rile  dominion  of  the  inquisition  and  of  superstition. 

J know  that  there  are  honest  aid  enlightened  men 
who  fear  that  our  confederacy  is  already  loo  large, 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  disruption  arising  out  of 
want  ol  reciprocal  adnerence  between  its  several 
parts.  1 hope  and  believe  that  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation, and  the  formation  of  states,  will  pre- 
serve us  a united  people.  But  if  Texas,  after  be- 
ing peopled  by  us,  and  grappling  with  us,  should  at 
so’.ie  distant  day  break  olf,  she  will  carry  with  her  a 
noble  crew,  consisting  of  our  children’s  children. 
The  difference  between  those  who  may  be  disinclin- 
ed to  its  annexation  to  our  confederacy  and  me,  is, 
that  their  system  begins  where  mine  may  possibly, 
al  some  distant  future  day,  terminate:  and  theirs  be- 
gins with  a foreign  race,  aliens  lo  every  thing  that 
wc  hold  d ar,  and  mine  ends  with  a race  partaking  of 
all  our  qualities.” 

Such  were  the  views  of  Henry  Clay  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  surrendering  this  valuanle  territory  at 
one  of  the  conditions  by  which  Florida  was  acquired. 
In  the  same  speech,  lie  says:  “1  am  not  disposed  to 
disparage  Florida,  but  its  intrinsic  value  13  incompa. 
rably  less  than  Texas.”  At  the  time  this  far-seeing 
statesman  expressed  these  sentiments,  Texas  was 
scarcely  the  abode  of  a single  representative  of  the 
American  race.  Now  it  is  numeiciv  ly  pcop’ed 
by  that  very  race,  who  were  mostly  born  within  our 
limits,  and  have  shown  themselves  worlhy  of  their 
descent.  The  wilderness  preferred  by  Henry  Clay 
in  1820  to  Florida  is  now  subjected  lo  the  sway  of 
civilized  man.  Cities  have  risen  there;  the  spirit  ol 
freedom  has  wrested  it  from  its  illegal  possessors;  a 
regular  government  is  established,  formed  011  the  mo- 
del of  our  own,  the  inhabitants  are  already  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  render  their  wants  and  their 
products  worthy  the  attention  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing power  on  earth. 

The  N.  O.  Picayune  after  reviewing  tl.e  latest 
news  and  rumors  about  annexation  and  the  present 
aspect  of  that  question,  has  the  following  remarks: 

‘ Our  belief  is,  however,  that  there  is  a general 
understanding  between  President  Tyler  and  General 
Houston  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  details  cam  rea- 
diiy  he  arranged  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  southern  country  if  not  of  the  whole 
nation  In  the  meanw  hile,  the  subject  is  the  gene- 
ral topic  of  conversation  in  all  circles,  and  all  are 
congratulating  each  ‘other  upon  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  annexation.  There  is  apparently  little  diffe- 
rence of  opinion,  among  nearly  every  class  of  peo- 
ple in  this  section  of  country,  as  to  the  justice,  poll- 
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ry,  and  absolute  necessity  of  adding  Texas  to  the 
Union.  To  recover  hack  for  llio  United  States  a 
magnificent  territory,  which  John  Q'lincy  Adams,  in 
his  aide  letter  to  Scnor  de  Onis  in  ISIS,  proved  in- 
rontestihly  to  belong  to  u«;  to  do  away  with  the  ne 
cessity  of  protecting  a long  line  of  frontier  from 
smugglers;  to  defeat  the  insidious  policy  of  England, 
for  it  is  believed  by  many  that  she.  is  aiming  to  at- 
tack 11s  in  our  slave  property  by  erecting  another 
Canada  upon  our  border*;  in  fine,  to  prevent  Texas, 
now  that  many  of  her  first  men  find  it  impossible  to 
support  a government  with  so  small  a population, 
from  either  throwing  herself,  into  the  arms  or  falling 
into  the  clutches  cf  Great  Britain — on  these  and 
other  grounds  t e south  will  almost  to  a man  sus- 
tain the  policy  of  the  president  in  bringing  about  an- 
nexation. 

It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  at  the  north  the 
question  is  generally  viewed  in  a different  light.  An- 
nexation is  opposed  as  unjust  towards  Mexico,  un- 
stitulional,  impolitic  in  itself,  and  as  sure  to  lead  iis 
into  war.  It  is  gratifying  to  see,  however,  that  the 
weighty  considerations  connected  with  the  subject 
are  not  viewed  in  paity  lights.  Some  of  the  most 
influential  whig  papers  of  the.  north  advocate  an- 
nexation; a few  whig  papers  of  the  south  oppose  it. 
And  so,  while  almost  every  democratic  journal  of 
the  south  is  in  favor  of  annexation,  many  of  the 
papers  of  the  same  parly  at  the  north  take  adverse 
ground.  It  is  to  be  hoped  from  this  that  the  ques- 
tion will  now  come  to  be  decided  on  grounds  inde- 
pendent of  party  or  sectional  interest*.  If  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  be  arranged  hy  Mr.  Calhoun,  we  be- 
lieve they  will  he  so  adjusled  as  to  command  the  ac- 
quiescence of  all  men  of  wise  and  moderate  coun- 
sel; that  he  will  negotiate  a treaty  which,  like  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  will  elevate  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  promote  the  interests,  of  the  country.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  2d  inst.  says: 

TEXAS.  The  cause  of  re-annexation  is  spread- 
ing like  wild  fire  over  all  the  south,  and  increasing 
its  friends  every  day  in  the  north.  Has  not  the 
Richmond  Whig  yet  found  an  opportunity  to  reflect? — 
Has  it  had  no  lime  to  make  up  its  opinion?  We 
hope  its  partial  and  premature  commitment  against 
it,  will  be  corrected  by  its  “sober,  second  thoughl” — 
as  we  learn  that  remonstrances  arc  pouring  in  from 
its  alarmed  whig  friends  in  the  country — Amelia, 
Cumberland,  &c. — protesting  against  ils  pursuing  its 
insane  course  against  the  measure. 

We  are  happy  lo  see  many  of  the  whigs  approv- 
ing the  re-anncxalion — and  disclaiming  it  as  a parly- 
question.  How  long  it  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
so,  we  cannot  venture  to  piadiet.  That  many  of  the 
whigs  in  Virginia  are  now  honestly  and  warmly  dis- 
posed to  support  it,  we  understand  from  the  best 
authority.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  last  court  in  Ame- 
lia county,  a memorial  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Archer  request- 
ing him  to  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
was  signed  by  near  200  citizens,  without  distinction 
of  party.  If  truth  and  discretion  be  not  banished 
from  the  whig  councils,  they  will  not  permit  it  to  en- 
ter into  the  party  politics  of  the  day.  Mr.  John  M. 
Rotts  made  a speech  on  Wednesday  night,  in  the 
Club  House,  in  which  he  attacked  it  fiercely,  as  our 
correspondent  states  and  pronounced,  with  the  fana- 
tic abolitionists  and  ill  omened  clique  of  Adams  & Co. 
that  it  would  lead  to  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  We 
are  happy  to  see  the  Boston  Post,  Democrat,  and 
other  presses,  in  the  very  land  of  the  Massachusetts 
resolutions,  ridiculing  such  threats,  and  treating 
them  as  the  insane  effusions  of  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion men. 

The  moro  we  rrflect  on  this  subject,  the  more  we 
are  satisfied  of  the  strong  expediency  of  re-annexa- 
tion—and  the  more  we  arc  satisfied,  that  this  is  the 
accepted  time.  Upon  this  subject  it  is  not  necessary 
for  uslo  make  a single  remark,  lo  confirm  the  eloquent, 
expositions  of  the  last  letter  of  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
in  this  day’s  Enquirer — and  the  impressive  advice 
of  Gen.  Jackson’s  last  letter,  in  which  he  gives  us 
three  warnings — and  thrice  in  the  same  letter  repeats 
that  we  must  not  let  the  present  opportunity  pass  us, 
if  we  do,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recover  our  present 
position,  but  after  oceans  of  blood  and  millions  of 
money  have  been  spent. 

Wc  seize  this  opportunity,  too,  of  laying  before 
our  readers  the  following  paper.  It  emanates  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  clearest,  strongest  writers  in 
Virginia: 

Communicated — Texas.  I beg  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  following  concise  view  of  the  Texas 
question: 

Spain  took  the  lead  of  all  European  nations  in  dis- 
covering America.  At  an  early  day  she  had  discover- 
ed and  claimed  both  Mexico  and  Florida. 

Between  the  two  was  an  undiscovered  region,  and 
to  this  a claim  was  afterwards  set  up  by  France,  and 


allowed  by  Spain,  in  consequence  of  a discover 
made  hy  I, a Salle,  a French  navigator,  about  the  ho- 
of Malagorda.  The  country  discovered  hy  him  iv- 
ralled  LouiMtana.  Between  France  and  Spain,  then 
it  was  understood,  that  Florida  and  Mexico  belong'* 
to  Spain,  and  Louisiana  to  France. 

It  remained  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  the  three 
This  was  done  hv  a treaty  made  in  1760.  Thi* 
same  treaty  contained  some  secret  articles  betwee 
the  Iwo  hranrhes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  then  o- 
the  thrones  of  France  and  Spain.  These,  for  rea 
sons  of  stale,  were  kept  secret;  and,  as  the,  elans'* 
relating  to  the  boundary  concerned  none  hut  France 
nnd  Spain,  no  part  of  the  treaty  was  made,  pub 
lie.  The  western  boundary  was  fixed  to  b*  the  Rio 
Bravo. 

Very  soon  after  [in  1763]  France  ceded  Louisana 
to  Spain,  and  thus  the  treaty  of  boundary  became, 
for  a time,  of  no  consequence. 

In  1803.  Spain  retroceded  Louisiana  to  Fiance  “by 
the  same  boundaries  tiy  which  Fiance  had  cedrd  ti 
Spain,”  without  saying  what  they  were. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  of  cession  hy  Frame  to 
the  United  States  was  simialr.  It  ceded  Louisians 
"by  the  same  boundaries  by  which  Spain  had  ceded 
it  lo  France." 

The  western  boundary,  a*  I have  said,  was,  hy  the 
boundary  treaty,  the  Rio  Bravo,  or  Rio  del  Norte, 
including  all  Texas. 

Texas  then  did  belong  to  the  U.  S. 

Mow  has  it  cease  to  belong  to  u*? 

The  answer  is,  by  a treaty  which  made  the  Sabine 
the  boundary. 

This  treaty  presents  two  questions. 

1.  The  reference  made  by  the  Ireaty  of  1803,  to 
the  boundaries  bv  which  France  had  ceded  to  Spain, 
gave  us  a right  to  demand  of  Spain  what  those  boun- 
daries were,  and  if  she  had  any  document  showing 

them,  we  had  a right  lo  see  it.  The  withholding  of 
that  right  by  Spam,  and  cheating  us  into  accept- 
ing a boundary  which  she  knew  not  to  be  the  true 
one,  invalidates  any  right  she  should  claim  under  that 
treaty. 

2.  Mr.  Webster  and  others  of  his  school  call  for 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  authorises  the 
governmenl  to  acquire  territory.  Now,  I call  forthat 
which  authorises  the  government  to  cede  territory. — 
The  late  boundary  treaty  with  England  i»  in  point  lo 
show,  that  whatever  territory,  was  ceded  hy  that,  had 
to  pass  by  the  act  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  They 
could  cede  it.  If  Texas  had  been  within  the  limits  of 
a state,  she  could  have  ceded  it.  But  it  was  not.  Who, 

then,  could  cede  it,  a*  the  constitution  gives  no  such 
power  lo  the  federal  government?  CoulJ  the  north- 
western territory  have  been  ceded  away  before  Ohio 
became  a state? 

But  our  claim  lo  Texas  is  estopped  by  the  recog- 
nition of  Texan  independence.  Be  it  so.  But  Texas 
does  not  plead  the  estoppel. 

The  people  of  Texas,  then,  assenting,  we  hare  the 
same  title  lo  Texas  that  we  have  to  the  states  of  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  unless  that  title  is 
barred  by  a treaty  obtained  by  fraud,  and  hj  a ces- 
sion the  government  had  no  right  to  make. 

But  this  boundary  treaty.  Where  is  the  proof  of 
that? 

It  ii  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  in  France. 
Jostph  f Chile  obtained  a copy  of  the  boundary  clause, 
duly  authenticated  from  that  department,  about  ten  years 
ago.  The  writer  of  this  had  the  fact  from  his  lips  in 
the  spring  of  1835. 

It  is  among  the  archives  of  Mexico,  haring  been 
furnished  to  the  Viceroy  there  as  soon  as  it  was 
ratified.  Branch  Archer  knew  of  it — and  about 
the  tune  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  gave  tnc  wri- 
ter just  the  same  account  of  it  that  Joseph  M. 
White  had  done..  It  would,  doubtless,  be  furnish- 
ed to  our  government  hy  that  of  either  France  or 
Spain,  if  not,  whoever  has  Mr.  While’s  papers  may 
find  it. 

By  the  treaty  of  1803,  we  were  bound  to  admit  tiie 
people  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  on  the  same  terms 
as  other  states,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done.  The 
people  of  Texas  are  a part  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana. Whenever  they  wave  Ihe  recognition  of  inde- 
pendence hy  us,  and  claim  admis-ion,  they  have  a 
right  to  it.  Missouri  was  independent  as  Tex  as  for 
one  whole  year.  She  was  a sovereign  stale,  living 
under  her  own  laws,  and  not  a member  of  Ihe  Union. 
Are  we  to  have  the  Missouri  question  over  again? — 
Let  the  north  beware! 

Extract  of  a letter  from  General  Andrew  Jackson 
to  a distinguished  members  of  congress,  dated,  Her- 
mitage, March  11. 

" The  present  golden  moment  lo  obtain  Texas  must 
not  be  lost,  or  Texas  must,  from  necessity,  be  thrown 
into  the  arms  rf  England,  and  be  forever  lost  to  the 
United  States!  Need  I call  your  attention  to  th 
situation  of  the  United  States — England  in  posses- 
sion of  Texas,  or  in  strict  allianoc,  olivnvive  and  de- 


ren*ive,  and  contending  for  California?  How  easy 
vnuld  il  be  for  Great  Britain  to  interpose  a force 
•iflichnt  lo  prevent  einigntion  to  C tlifornia  from  the 
United  States,  and  supply  her  garrison  from  Texas, 
’.very  real  American,  when  they  view  this,  with  the 
langer  lo  New  Orleans  from  British  arm*  from 
Texas,  must  unite  brail  and  baud  in  the  annexation 
>f  Texas  to  the  United  Slates.  It  will  he  a strong 
ron  hoop  around  our  Union,  and  a bulwark  against 
si  I foreign  invasion  nr  aggression.  1 say  again,  lot  net 
’his  opportunity  slip  to  regain  Texas,  or  it  may  elude 
uir  grasp  forever,  or  cost  ti*  oceans  of  blood,  and 
millions  of  money,  to  free  it*  from  the  evils  that  may 
tie  brought  upon  ud  1 hope  and  trust  tin  re  will  be  as 
nanv  patriots  in  the  senate,  as  will  ratify  Ihe  treaty, 
•vhich  l have  no  doubt  will  be  promptly  entered  into.  I 
igain  «ay  to  you,  that  this  moment  must  not  -he  lost, 
>r  rc*l  necessity  may  compel  'Texas  to  look  clsc- 
vlirre  for  protection  and  safety.” 

The  "annexation.”  The  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  4th  inst.  says:  “Would  that  wc  could  feel  trie 
•onfidenre,  expressed  hy  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
lorlhe.rn  cities,  of  the  present  safety  from  this  start- 
ing project!  Every  thing  that  we  see  and  hear  as- 
sures il*.  on  the  contrary,  that  our  friends  have  suf. 
tered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  their  correspondents, 
themselves  over-s  inguine  or  deceived.  The  project 
is  not  dead.  Nor  does  it  sleep  or  slumber.  Nor  will 
it,  whilst  so  many  individuals,  deeply  interested  in 
its  result,  entertain  the  faintest  hope  of  success, 
either  through  the  means  of  a treaty,  or  by  a coup- 
de  main  in  congress — which  last  process  has  been 
thought  of,  though  it  it  i*  the  opinion  of  eminent 
jurists  that  congress  has  just  as  much  constitutional 
powe.r  lo  sell  this  country  to  the  G rand  Turk  or  t> 
the  emperor  of  Cninn,  bv  a majority  vole  of  the  two 
houses,  as  to  annex  a foreign  nation  to  the  United 
States.  The  evidence  of  the  sleeplessness  of  these 
individuals  is  to  lie  found  iri  the  heavily  laden  co- 
lumns of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  big  with  appeals 
to  all  the.  fears,  the  prejudices,  and  Ihe  honest  sensi- 
bilities of  its  southern  readers;  in  the  untiring  indus- 
try of  all  the  persons  whose  hearts  and  whose  pock- 
ets arc  interested  in  the  cause,  who  find  their  way 
even  into  whig  prints,  assailing  with  such  bitterness 
the  motives  of  those  who  with  us  oppose  this  gigan- 
tic speculation,  that  it  ha<  become  quite  a hazardous 
undertaking  to  stand  up  for  the  honor  of  llie  nation, 
deeply  concerned  in  the  projected  “annexation,”  or 
to  question  the  justness,  or  even  the  expediency,  of 
the  proceeding. 

Not  knowing  how  long  il  may  be  before  things 
have  gone  so  far  that  a regard  to  the  national  cha- 
racter will  he  an  obstacle  to  our  speaking  of  Ihe  me- 
rits of  thi*  question  as  they  deserve,  we  seize  the  oc- 
casion of  a momentary  lull  in  ttie  conflict  of  politi- 
cal elements  to  say  a lew  words  upon  certain  points 
of  this  question,  which  we  have  as  yeL  but  hastily 
glanced  at. 

Our  objections  at  the  threshold  of  the  pr  iject  of 
“annexation,”  that  that  question  has  been  sprung 
upon  us  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  wishes 
of  the  country;  that  its  present  agitation  is  the  result 
of  the  mere  individual  will  of  the  president,  inde- 
pendent of  any  expression  of  Ihe  national  will,  such 
as  ought  to  have  preceded  it,  or  of  the  president’s 
constitutional  advisers,  whom  he  did  not  design  to 
consult  on  the  suhject;  that  it  is,  in  short,  an  act  of 
the  •iresident  perse — have  lost  none  of  their  force  by 
further  reflection  upon  them.  The  president,  in  en- 
tering alone  upon  this  negotiation,  appears  to  us,  as 
we  have  already  mtimalcd,  to  have  acted  upon  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exe- 
cutive authority,  in  reference  to  the  treaty-making 
power.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  probably — in  the 
very  way  in  which  one  of  his  predecessors  brought 
himself  to  the  conclusion  that  he  posscs.-ed  the  at- 
tributes of  a monarch — by  virtue  of  which  lie  claim- 
ed the  custody  of  the  public  moneys,  the  right  of  ori- 
ginating laws,  and  the  absolute  control  of  all  public 
functionaries — the  president  appears  to  have  consi- 
dered t he  treaty-making  power  to  be  in  his  hands  an 
independent  self-existent  power,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  so  far  as  the  president  is  concerned,  he  is  rej 
sponsible  only  to  his  own  will  ami  pleasure;  instead 
of  its  being  a representative  power,  iu  the  exercise 
of  which  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  national  will  when 
ascertained,  and  forthat  purpose,  before  lie  embarks 
in  any  new  adventure,  lo  take  all  proper  means  to 
assert  iin  that  will.  Much  more  is  lie  bound,  in  al 
practicable  cases,  if  not  under  all  po, stole  circum- 
stances, before  undertaking  negotiations  of  such 
consequence  as  tile  annexation  of  the  United  States 
lo  a foreign  country,  or  even  the  mere  purchase  of 
territory  from  a foreign  power — a comparatively  in- 
significant exercise  of  ti le  treaty-making  power, 
■vhich  has  been  represented,  incorrectly  enough,  as 
identical  with  that  now  proposed  to  be  exercised — 
lo  consult  the  senate,  that  body  without  whose  con- 
sent and  co-operation  iu  such  matters  the  presiden- 
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tial  office  is  a mere  pageant.  For  such  purposes  the 
president  has  the  power  to  convene  the  senate  if  the 
public  service  requires  it.  He  could  have  obtained 
the  advice  of  the  senate  on  this  subject  in  the  recess 
of  congress,  had  the  urgency  of  the  case  demanded 
it,  in  less  time  than  it  look  to  make,  his  first  ineffec- 
tual  overture  to  the  president  of  Texas.  But,  when 
the  last  overture  was  made,  the  senate  was  in  session, 
and  nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  the  president  to 
have  taken  the  sense  of  the  senate  before  proceeding 
to  extremities,  which,  he  knew,  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  war — a question  which,  under  his  agency  in 
making  treaties , he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a right  to 
determine.  Why  did  he  not  do  this?  What  reason 
can  be  supposed  for  it  but  a predominant  self-will, 
•impelling  him,  as  the  saying  is,  to  ride  upon  the  top 
of  his  commission,  instead  of  being  content  to  sail 
under  it?  Why  should  his  ambition  have  soared 
above  the  level  of  that  of  Washington  and  Jefferson? 
Look  at  the  contrast  in  Ihe  conduct  of  those  his  great 
predecessors.  When  Washington,  moved  by  every 
sentiment  of  humanity  and  patriotic  feeling,  desired 
to  negotiate  a treaty  to  obtain  the  release  of  some 
of  his  countrymen  who  were  in  captivity  at  Algiers 
— even  for  such  an  object,  commanding  the  unani- 
mous assent  and  approbation  of  every  American  ci- 
tizen— he  would  not  (the  senate  being  in  session) 
enter  upon  the  negotiation  without  first  consulting 
the  senate,  whether  they  would  advise  him  to  make 
such  a treaty.*  When  Mr.  Jefferson,  even  after  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana — a measure  which  had  been 
previously  fully  canvassed  among  the  people  and 
their  representatives — was  desirous  to  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  West  Florida,  for  which  he  thought 
he  perceived  an  opening,  he  would  not  enter  upon 
the  negotiation  without  first  seeking  authority  for 
doing  so,  not  from  the  senate  only,  but  from  both 
houses  of  congress,  to  whom  he  addressed  a confi- 
dential message  on  the  fith  day  of  December.  1805, 
explaining  the  state  of  the  case,  and  submitting  to 
them  the  expediency  of  action  in  reference  to  it. — 
His  message  or.  the  subject  concluded  as  follows: 
“But  the  course  to  be  pursued  will  require  the 
command  of  means  which  it  belongs  to  congress 
exclusively  to  yield  or  to  deny.  To  them  I commu- 
nicate every  fact  material  for  their  information,  and 
the  documents  necessary  to.  enable  them  to  judge  for 
themselves.  To  their  wisdom,  then,  1 look  for  the 
course  I am  to  pursue;  and  will  pursue,  with  zeal,  that 
which  they  shall  approve.” 

The  fruit  of  this  message,  which  would  have  fur- 
nished president  Tyler  with  a precedent  very  fit  lobe 
followed,  was  the  passage  of  an  act  appropriating 
two  millions  of.dollars  “for  defraying  any  extraor 
dinary  expenses  attending  the  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,”  being  the  amount  of  consideration 
intended  to  be  paid  under  the  treaty,  if  Mr.  Jefferson 
succeeded  (which  he  did  not)  in  making  one  for  the 
purchase  of  Florida.  Why  should  president  Tyler, 
then,  in  a caje  of  transcendently  greater  importance, 
involving  an  immediate  responsibility  to  an  amount 
much  larger  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  an  ul- 
timate expenditure  of  untold  millions  of  money  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States — why  should  he,  in  a case  of  such  magnitude 
and  such  consequence,  have  passed  by  the  senate  and 
undertaken  to  act  alone,  as  though  it  were  his  sole 
prerogative,  and  none  of  the  senate’s  business,  to 
determine  whether  a negotiation  for  buying  out  an 
entire  nation  should  or  should  not  be  entered  upon? 

We  object  to  the  institution  of  this  negotiation, 
further,  because  the  public  opinion,  so  far  a3  there 
had  been  any  expression  of  it,  was  decidedly  more 
against  it  than  for  it;  because  there  was  no  public 
necessity,  nor  any  plausible  excuse,  for  this  forced 
march  in  diplomacy;  and  because  it  was  against  the 
-national  dignity  to  depart,  in  such  strange  haste  as 
characterized  the  opening  ot  this  negotiation,  from 
the  ground  heretofore  solemnly  and  wisely  taken  by 
this  government  in  relation  to  it. 


*To  aive  our  rentiers  some  idea  ol  me  simple  liouesiy 
of  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  we  quote  entire  the  mes- 
sage of  Gen.  Washington  here  referred  l<>: 

United  States,  May  8,  1792. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate:  If  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates  should  conclude  a convention  or  treaty  with  the 
government  of  Algiers,  for  the  ransom  of  the  thirteen 
Americans  in  captivity  'here,  fora  sum  not  exceeding 
forty  thousand  dollars,  all  expenses  included,  will  the 
senate  approve  the  same?  Or  is  there  any  and  what 
greater  or- lessor  sum  which  they  would  fix  on  as  the  li- 
mit beyond  which  they  would  not  af  prove  the  ransom? 

If  the  president  ot  the  United  Sta  es  should  conclude 
a treaty  with  the  government  of  Algiers,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace  with  them,  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  paid  at  the  signa- 
ture, and  a like  sum  to  be  paid  annually  afterwards  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  would  the  senate  ap- 
prove the  same?  Or  are  there  any  greater  or  lesser  sums 
which  they  would  fix  on  as  the  limits  beyond  which  they 
would  not  approve  of  each  treaty. 


What  sort  of  a moral  spectacle  should  we  exhibit 
to  the  gaze  of  the  world  in  possessing  ourselves  of 
the  territory  of  Texas  (putting  its  government  and 
population  out  of  the  question)  under  the  circum- 
stances, which  the  world  understands  as  well  as  we! 
Here  is  a territory  wrested  from  Mexico — so  far  as 
it  is  actually  severed  from  that  republic — by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  emigrated  to  it  in  military 
array  against  the  laws,  and  in  defiance  of  instructions 
by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  its  law- 
officers  “to  prosecute,  without  respect  to  persons,  all 
who  might  attempt  to  violate  the  obligations  of  our 
neutrality;”*  Mexico  our  sister  republic,  being  then 
in  perfect  peace  and  amity  with  us.-  [It  is  no  part 
of  our  purpose  here  to  arraign  the- conduct  of  those 
who,  thus  emigrating,  now  constitute  the  body  of  the 
population  of  Texas.  They  have  exhibited  great 
enterprise;  have  been  thus  far  successful;  and,  we 
■trust,  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  independence. — 
Mexico  herself,  let  us  hope,  will  see  her  interest  in 
recognising  it;  and  our  earnest  desire  is  that  Texas 
may  flourish  and  grow  up  to  be  a great  agricultural 
republic.]  Our  business  now  is  with  the  part  which 
it  becomes  the  United  Slates  to  act.  With  what 
face  can  this  government — now  that  the  emigrants 
above  mentioned  have  possessed  themselves,  tn  defi- 
ance of,  the  civil  authority  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  territory  of  Texas — turn  round  and  buy  from 
those  very  persons  the  territory  which  they  wrested 
from  the  republic- of  Mexico,  we  being  still  in  the 
same  relations  of  perfect  amity  with  that  republic 
as  we  were  at  the  date  of  the  message  of.  president 
Jackson  above  referred  to!  What  would  the  world 
say  of  us,  were  we,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
do  this  thing? 

And  do  we  owe  nothing  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world?  Is  this  nation,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
exempt  from  moral  accountability  Or  is  it  not 
rather,  asa  living  example  of  a successful  represen- 
tative government,  bound  to  at  least  as  close  an  ob- 
servance of  good  faith,  as  strict  a regard  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  treaties,  as  pure  integrity  and  honor 
independently  of  all  treaties,  as  governments  of  the 
monarchical  or  imperial  order?  A fit  response  to 
these  questions  is  to  be  found,  we  trust,  in  every  true 
American  bosom. 

We  forbear  to  urge  this  argument  further.  We 
have  touched  it  reluctantly,  and  should  have  for- 
borne it  altogether,  could  we  have  in  any  other  way 
explained  to  our  readers  the  main  source  of  the 
earnestness^  with  which  we  deprecate  any  present 
action,  by  this  government  in  relation  to  Texas. 

The  only  arguments  that,  we  have  heard  in  favor 
of  “annexation”  at  this  moment  are,  first, .that  ano- 
ther.power  may  possess  itself  of  Texas  if  the  United 
States  does  not.  This  argument,  we  have  before 
said,  is  founded  on  assumption,  which  we  believe  to 
be  entirely  without  foundation. 

The  second  argument  is,  that  the  possession  of 
that  terr-itory  is  necessary,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
the  advancement  or  security  of  the,  peculiar  inter- 
ests of  the  southern,  states.  This  argument  is  one 
which  ive  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss,  not  doubt- 
ing, nevertheless,  that  it  is  quite  as  lallacious  as  the 
other.  But  we  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  to-day 
on  this  subject  by  placing  before  our  readers,  from 
what  we  consider  very  high  authority  upon  such 
questions,  a complete  refutation  of  this  argument, 
and,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  views  entertained  by 
the  same  high  authority  on  other  points  touching  the 
expediency  and  morality  of  the  “annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  The  paragraphs  which 
vve  subjoin  comprise  the  views  to  which  we  refer. 
They  are  taken  from  the  message  of  the  Hon.  Geo. 
McDuffie,  then  the  governor  of  the.  state  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  application  of  the  government  of 
Texas  to  be  “annexed”  to  the  United  Stales.  We 
do  not  italicize  any  particlar  passage  of  this  extract, 
because  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  may  not  bq 
read  with  profit. 


Extract  of  Governor  McDuffie’s  message,  of  De- 
cember, 1836,  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

“While  South  Carolina  is  indignantly  repelling  all 
foreign  attempts  to  violate  the  sanctuary  and  endan- 
ger the  existence  of  her  domestic  institutions,  it  be- 
comes her  in  a peculiar  manner  to  abstain  from  every 
sort  of  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  or 
domestic  controversies  of  all  other  states,  foreign  or 
confederate.  The  doctrine  of  non-interference  is  one 
oj'  the-  most  important  in  the  code  of  international 
law,  and  there  are  no  communities  on  earth  who 
should  hold  it  so  sacred  as  the  slaveholding  states  of 
this  Union.  If,  by  their  example  in  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  unlawful  enterprises  of  their  own  citi- 
zens against  a neighboring  and  neutral  power,  they 
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should  weaken  the  influence  of  that  principle  among  . 
nations,  they  would  commit  an  offence  against  their 
own  institutions,  by  impairing  the  sanctity  of  their 
surest  guaranty  against  foreign  intrusion. 

“Entertaining  these  opinions,  I have  looked  with 
very  deep  concern,  not  unmingled  with  regret,  upon 
the  oceurrences  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
present  year,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  civil  war  which  is  still  in  progreu 
between  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  one  of  her  re* 
volted  provinces.  It  is  true  that  no  country  can  be 
responsible  for  the  sympathies’of  its  citizens;  but  I am 
nevertheless  utterly  at  a loss  to  perceive  what  title 
either  of  the  parties  to  this  controversy  can  have  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  American  people.  If  it  be 
alleged  that  the  insurgents  of  Texas  are  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that, 
by  their  voluntary  expatriation,  under  whatever  cir* 
cumstances  of  adventure,  of  speculation,  of  honor, 
or  of  infamy,  they  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  our  fra- 
ternal regard.  If  it  be  even  true  that  they  have  left 
a land  of  freedom  fora  land  of  despotism,  they  have 
done  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  deserve  their  des- 
tiny. There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  them  have  gone  as  mere  adventurers,  spe- 
culating upon  the  chances  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent government  in  Texas,  and  seizing  that  im- 
mense and  fertile  domain  by  the  title  of  the  sword. — 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  when  they  became  citizens  of 
Mexico,  they  became  subject  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  that  country;  and  whatever  changes  the 
Mexican  people  may  have  since  made  in  that  consti- 
tution and  those  laws,  they  are  matters  with  which 
foreign  states  can  have  no  concern,  and  of  which 
they  have  no  right  to  take  cognizance.  1 trust,  there- 
fore, that,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  will  give  no 
countenance,  direct  or  indirect,  open  or  concealed, 
to  any  acts  which  may  compromit  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States,  or  bring  into  question  their  plight- 
ed faith.  Justice,  stern  and  unbending  justice,  in  our 
intercourse  with  other  states,  should  be  paramount  to 
all  the  considerations  of  mere  expediency,  even  were 
it  possible  that  these  could  be  separated.  But  they 
cannot.  Justice  is  the  highest  expediency,  and  I am 
sure  South  Carolina  is  the  last  state  in  the  Union  that 
would  knowingly  violate  this  sacred  canon  of  politi- 
cal morality. 

“If  any  consideration  could  add  to  the  intrinsic 
weight  of  these  high  inducements  to  abstain  from 
every  species  of  interference  with  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  a neighboring  and  friendly  state,  it  would  be 
the  tremendous  retribution  to  which  we  are  so  pecu- 
liarly exposed  on  oursouthwestern  frontier,  from  mea- 
sures of  retaliation.  Should.Mexicodeclare  waragainst 
the  United  Stales,  and,  aided  by  some  great  Euro- 
pean power,  hoist  the  standard  of  servile  insurrec- 
tion in  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring  states,  hour 
deep  would  be  our  self  reproaches,  in  reflecting  that 
these  atrocious  proceedings  received  even  a colorable 
apology  from  our  own  example,  or  from  the  unlawful 
conduct  of  our  own  citizens! 

“There  is  one  question  connected  with  this  contro- 
versy, of  a definite  character,  upon  which-  it  may  be 
proper  that  you  should  express  an  opinion.  You  are 
doubtless  aware  that  the  people  of  Texas,  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote,  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
be  admitted  into  our  confederacy,  and  application 
will  probably  be  made  to  congress  for  that  purpose. 
In  my  opinion,  congress  ought  not  even  to  entertain 
such  a proposition  in  the  present  state  of  the  con- 
troversy. If  we  admit  Texas  into  our  Union  while 
Mexico  is  still  waging  war  against  that  province, 
with  a view  to  re-establish  her  supremacy  over  it, 
we  shall,  by  the  very  act  itself,  make  ourselves  a party 
to  the  war.  Nor  can  w&  take  this  step, 'without  in- 
curring this  heavy  responsibility,  until  Mexico  her- 
self shall  recognise  the  independence  of  her  revolted 
province. 

“We  hare  no  official  information  of  the  precis® 
state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  conjuncture  is  emi- 
nently critical.  Let  us  be  scrupulously  careful  that 
vve  do  nothing  to  countenance,  and  all  we  can  t® 
prevent,  the  calamity  of  a war.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged tn  a fearful  and  doubtful  struggle  to  reform 
our  federal  system  of  government,  by  throwing 
off  the  corruptions  under1which  it  is  rapidly  sinking. 

“In  this  state  of  things  a war  with  any  country 
would  be  the  greatest  of  calamities;  for  we  could 
scarcely  hope  to  come  out  of  it  with  any  thing  but 
the' mere  wreck  of  a free  constitution,  and  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  a free,  government. 

“But  may  heaven  avert  these  inauspicious  omens, 
and  direct  all  your  measures  to  the  advancement  of 
our  true  glory  and  lasting  happiness  as  a free  and 
favored  people.  GEO.  McDUFFlE.” 


The  Richmond  Enquirer  in  publishing  the  letter  from 
General  Jackson  which  we  inserted  in  our  last  utua* 
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ber,  page  70,  by  accident,  no  doubt,  dated,  1st  Fe- 
bruary, 1844,  instead  of  1843.  The  Richmond  IV hi" 
•eized  hold  of  the  error  and  used  it  accordingly  for 
political  effect.  ' We  mention  the  subject  in  order  to 
introduce  what  the  Whig  has  to  say  about  the  gene- 
ral’s letter.  On  the  authority  of  a correspondent 
“whose  name  if  published  to  the  world  would  be  an 
ample  voucher  for  every  thing  he  says,”  the  Whig 
after  stating  that  the  letter  was  written  not  last  Fe- 
bruary, but  February  twelve  months  ago: — 

“It  was  understood,  that  Mr.  "Van  Bdreh  was  (at 
that  time.)  hostile  in  a degree  thought  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  compromise,  to  the  project  of  annex- 
ation, and  as  the  southern  ‘democrats’ ‘were  general- 
ly in  favor  of  it,  and  were  backed  by  Jackson,  it  was 
resolved  to  keep  this  letter  as  a 'corps  de  reserve  in  the 
war,  then  meditated^by  the  Calhoun  men  against  the 
•northern  mail  with  southern  principles.’  It  was  in- 
tendedlo  be  brought  out  a short  time  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  to  be  used 
in  that  body  to  Jus  prejudice.  He  was  to  be  cate- 
chised on  the  subject,  and  if  his  answer  evinced  hos- 
tility to  the  plan,  the  weight  of  General  Jackson’s 
name  and  influence  was  to  be  used  against  him.  The 
Calh'-  in  men  supposed  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
blow  Van  out  of  the  water,  and  secure  .the  nomina- 
tion to  their  own  candidate.  Phis  is  a history  of  the 
movement  in  -its  inception  for  the  truth  of  which 
our  correspondent  vouches  (as  he  expresses  it,)  ‘not 
from  conjecture,  but  knowledge.'  This  notable  scheme 
was  entirely  disconcerted  by  - the  unexpected  recre- 
ancy of  Calhoun’s  followers,  who  threw  away  their 
arms  and  ran,  or  joined  the  enemy,  at  the  first 
fire,  thus  leaving  their  leader  without  a force  to 
enter  upon  the  contest,  and  of  course  in  a condi- 
tion which  compelled  him  to  retire  finally  from  the 
field,  and  hang  up  his  arms  before  they  had  received 
a bruse. 

“Having  thus  lost  all  the  advantages  which  they 
expected  to  derive  from  this  movement,  the  ‘plotters' 
are  endavoring  to  break  up  the  present  organization 
of  parties  by  introducing  another  element  of  dis- 
cord, founded  on  geographical  divisions,  hoping  that 
in  the  general  confusion,  the  ‘constitutional  fact’  may 
furnish  a nucleus,  around  which  a great  party  may 
be  formed. 

“Such  is  the  notable  scheme  in  its  present  shape, 
having  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  John  Tyler. — 
K remains  to  he  seen  whether  the  senate  will  suffer 
itself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  such  a party,  for  such  a 
sublime  object.  Our  neighbor  with  that  innocence, 
which  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man,  has  been 
led,  unsuspectingly,  to  assist  in  the  decapitation 
•f  Martin,  by  men  more  artful  and  interested  than 
he  is. 

COL.  R.  M.  JOHNSON  ON  ANNEXATION. 

Th»  following  letter  of  Col.  Johnson  is  in  reply  to 
Interrogatories  by  the  Pittsburg  committee  appointed 
by  a meeting  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas: 

If  hile  Sulphur  Springs,  Scott  county,  Ky. 

Gentlemen — I have  received  yours,  without  date, 
of  December,  1843,  making  inquiry  if  I am  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  confederacy.  1 
am  in  favor  of  the  annexation  on  equal  ground  with 
the  original  states,  when  it  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  a majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and  the  people  of  that 
territory, consenting.  The  constitutional  question  was 
■ettled  when  Louisiana  was  purchased;  and  in  addi 
lion  to  this,  Texas  was  a part  of  that  purchase. 

The  state  of  Louisiana,  part  of  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  the  territory  of  Iowa,  prove  to 
. a demonstration,  the  value  of  that  acquisition. — 
Texas  is  as  much  a part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  as 
these  states,  and  in  no  respect  less  important  to  the 
happiness  and  stability  of  the  union.  The  question 
ef  slavery  would  belong  exclusively  to  the  people  of 
the  new  states  when  admitted  into  the  confederacy, 
l»y  a constitutional  guaranty,  with  which  I would 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere  than  wjth  their  reli- 
gion.—-The  practical  illustration  of  ray.own  views  on 
this  last  point  will  be  found  in  my  two  Sunday  ma.jl 
reports,  chairman  of  two  committees  of  congress, 
one  of  them  as  of  the  senate  and  the  other  of  the 
house. 

As  a confirmation  of  the  sincerity  of  my  opinion 
as  to  Texas,  the  first  public  act  of  my  life  was  the 
raising  of  a company  of  volunteers  to  descend  our 
western  waters  to  New  Orleans,  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago  to  vindicate  our  right  to  navigate  these 
waters,  when  closed  against  us  by  a Spanish  inteii- 
dant,  and  which  fortunately  resulted  in  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  To  maintain  the  federal  constitution, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  particularly  over 
their  domestic  institutions,  1 offered  up  my  life  freely 
on  the  battle  field,  thirty  years  ago,  against  our  com- 
mon enemy— and  1 am  willing,  w hen  the  same  ne- 
cessity shall  exist,  to  pour  out  the  remainder  of  my 
blood  to  vindicate  and  maintain  them. 


This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  locality,  but  to  the 
whole  union — as  1 consider  a benefit  to  one  portion 
a benefit  to  all,  and  an  injury  to  one  section  an  injury 
to  all.  Our  country  is  an  identity,  and  cannot  be  di- 
vided without  ruin.  It  is  with  pleasure,  and  with 
the  greatest  respect,  that  I make  known  to  you  my 
sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Most  respectfully,  vour fellow  citizen, 

RD.  M.  JOHNSON. 

Messrs.  Win.  E.  Austin,  David  Shields,  Jas.  Clark, 
committee,  Pittsburg. 

THE.  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  delibe- 
rate  consultation,  and  t villi  a full  knowledge'  of  all 
the  terms  proposed,  and  after  duly  weighing  the  be- 
nefits and- the  perils  of  the'annexation,  determihe  in 
its-favor  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  election, — 
even  then,  so  wholly  adverse  do  we  think  the  project, 
as  well  to  the  spirit,  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 
Union,  it  would  seem  to  us  right  that  the  people  of 
those  states  which  might  dissent,  should  hold  a con- 
vention of  consultation,  with  a view  to  determine 
whether  tiiey  will  continue  the  old  partnership,  sub- 
ject to  the  admission  of  this  new- foreign  partner,  or 
whether  they  would,  without  temper  or  anger,  but 
on  the  contrary,  with  deep  regret  at  the  necessity 
which  should  compel  it — give  notice  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  retire  from  the  partnership. 

[Ac to  York  Jbner.  • 

Open  the  map  of  North  America,  examine  the 
territorial  relations  of  the  southern  states.and  de- 
termine whether  they  are  not  more  intimately  iden- 
tified with  Texas  in  soil,  in  climate,  in  products,  in 
interest,  and  above  all,  in  their  peculiar  institutions, 
than  with  the  eastern,  the  northern,  or  the  middle 
states?  While  Massachusetts  may  talk  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  as  a necessary  consequence  <5f 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  will  become  the  southern 
statesman  to  decide,  calmly,  clearly,  dispassionately, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  this  unhappy 
result  should  be  brought  about,  than  that  our  staple 
product  should  become  comparatively  valueless,  and 
our  southern  borders  be  forever  exposed  to  a relent- 
less invader.  It  has  been  said  that  of  late  years  the 
south  has  felt  the  Union  only  by  its  oppressions! — 
While  we  should  be  sorry  to  concur  in  this,  we  are 
free  to  .say,  that  we  beleive  the  north  has  profitted 
far  more  than  the  south  by  the  Union,  and  that  the 
tribute  we  pay  towards  its  countenance  is  by  far  the 
most  oppressive  and  exacting.  [Savannah  Geor. 
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Next  to  cotton,  tobacco  is  the  most  important 
staples  of  our  country.  Our  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  its  culture,  and  the  means  of  extending  its  sale 
and  consumption  in  Europe,  where  high  and  prohi- 
bitive duties  are  imposed,  and  where  the  trade  is 
entirely  monopolized  by  governments  for  revenue 
purposes,  have  for  many  years  been  sought  by  our 
diplomatic  agents  abroad, "in  obedience  to  special  in- 
structions. 

In  183G, ''congress  made  an  appropriation  for  main- 
taining a commercial  agent  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
whose ‘specific  duty  should  be  to  obtain  all  available 
information  concerning  its  growth,  sale  and  use  in 
Prussia  and  adjacent  countries,  and  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  foreign 
consumption,  of  our  various  qualities  might  be  in- 
creased. An  agent  was  appointed,  who  collected 
some  statistical  information  of  a local  character, 
and  who  was  continued  until  1843,  when  the  pre- 
sident, not  having  heard  from  him  for  nearly  a year, 
ordered  his  recall,  and  appointed  in  his  place  J.  G. 
Harris,  esq.  of  Tennessee,  extending  his  commission 
to  a range  through  the  south  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Harris  left  the  United  States  in  June  of  1843, 
and  arrived  at  London  in  the  month  following,  where, 
by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Everett,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  McGregor,  of  the  board  of  trade, 
so  celebrated  for  his  free  commercial  principles,  and 
his  signal  ability  as  a late  commercial  agent  of  that 
government  for  the  continent.  After  availing  him- 
self of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  tobacco  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  he  traveled  over  to  Vienna,  thence 
down  through  Italy,  and  along  the  Mediterranean  to 
France,  embody  ing  his  observations  in  a series  of  re- 
ports now  on  file  at  Washington,  and  which  we  hope, 
may  be  printed  by  congress.  His  appointment  be- 
ing limited  to  a year,  he  returned  a lew  days  since; 
and  while  he  remained  in  this  city,  we  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  from  him  a few  interesting 
facts  touching  the  recent  movements  ol  the  . specu- 
lator* of  France,  as  also  the  probability  of  a reduc- 
tion of  the  high  duties  in  England  and  Northern 
Germany.  His  letter,  confined  simply  to  a reply  to 
our  queries,  is  as  follows;  [Rich,  Compiler. 


Nno  York,  March  15,  1844. 
Sir:  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  while  in 
France  I obtained -some  information  concernin'-  the 
late  “adjudication  of  tobacco,”  for  1844  Takin- 
Paris  in  my  route  homeward,  from  Austria  and  Ita? 
ly,  I made  it  convenient  to  be  in  that  city  when  the 
contracts  for  the  present  year  were  entered  into,  and 
was  with  an  American  merchant  in  the  office  of 
the  minister  of  finance,  where  all  the  bidders  were  as- 
sembled, on  the  day  that  the  proposals  were  opened. 

It  was  reported  there,  and  very  generally  believed" 
that  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States,  grown  in 
1813,  was  much  larger  than  usual;  and,  under  the 
impression  that  the  markets  would  be  full  in  all  this 
year,  the  bids  were  lower  than  in  times  past.  The 
contract  for  supplying  the  quality  or  western  tobac- 
co, called  crossede,  was  obtained  by  the  Messrs.  Roth- 
schilds, at  a rate  much  lower  than  it  usually  sells 
for  on  the  levee,  at  New  Orleans.  And  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  speculator,  and  their  agents,  are  now 
layintr  or  carrying  out  their  plans  at  the  west,  to 
bring  the  planters  down  to  their  ruinous  terms.  They 
are  under  heavy  penalties  to  deliver  at  Havre  Mar- 
seilles, &c.  before  the  1st  of  January  next,  quanti- 
ties, embracing  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  usual 
crop  west  of  the  mountains,  which  they  must  pur- 
chase rt  prices  lower  than  any  that  have  existed  for 
years,  or  make  a losing  business-  of  it.  The  very 
finest  and  choicest  descriptions,  they  are  to  purchase 
at  New  Orleans  at  a price  not  exceeding  83  a 
for  100  pounds,  nett,  and  the  second  merchantable 
qualities  at  81[  a JJ,  or  they  will  sustain  losses  in 
in  fulfilling  their  contracts.  That  they  have  predicated 
their  low  bids  upon  a calcul*tion  to  force  a reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  western  tobacco,  to  a point  even 
below  these  figures,  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt— 
The  policy,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed,  is  to  tempt  the 
planters  on  the  great  western  rivers  to  hasten  their 
crops  down  to  New  Orleans,  by  offering  and  paying 
very  fair  prices  for  small  lots,  early  in  the  season- 
and,  alter  the  stock  shall  have  accumulated  under 
this  temptation,  to  reduce  the  prices  to  $1,  $2  and  #3 
per  huhdred,  for  the  several  qualities  of’  firsts  se- 
conds, and  thirds,  at  which  prices  they  suppose  hold- 
ers may  be  forced  to  sell. 

It  is tn y firm' conviction  that  the  planters  of  the 
west  may  prevent  this  to  some  extent,  by  holding  up 
their  crop,  or  by  sending  only  a portion  of  it  to  New 
Orleans,  say  otie  half,  or  less,  and  that  of  an  in- 
ferior quality;  at  the  same  time  instructin'-  their 
agents  not  self  for  less  than  $2  50,3  50,  and  4 50 
which  prices,  in  tny  opinion,  they  may  easily  obtain’ 
Indeed,  the  foreign  speculators  are  under  such  heavy 
penalties  tb  fulfil  their  contracts,  that  they  must 
have  the  tobacco,,  and  the  planters,  not  only  have 
the  power  to  set  their  own  prices,  but  they  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  their  incurring  the 
expense  of  transporting  it  down  the  rivers,  for  the 

contractors  will  themselves  go  up  after  it. 

This  policy  of  holding  back  a part  of  the  crop 
was  adopted  in  1837,  at  a time  when  prices  had  fal- 
len to  8L  $2,  and  83-  The  consequence  was  that  in 
a few  months  prices  increased  two  fold,  and  specu- 
lators were  running  from  farm  to  farm,  and  landin'- 
to  landing,  hunting  up  small  parcels  even  at  that— 
The  low  -prices  of  that  year  very  naturally  occa- 
sioned a diminution  in  the  next  year’s  culture,  the 
planter  having  temporarily  turned  his  attention  to 
other  and  more  profitable  products,  and  prices  ac- 
cordingly rose  to  $8,  $10,  and  812-  It  is  a well  known 
fact,  also,  that  the  planters,  at  that  time,  obtained  as 
much  for  the  half  of  their  crop,  as  they  would  have 
received  (or  the  whole,  had  they  hurried  it  all  into 

market..  Cause  and  effect  have  not  changed,  and  in 
my  judgment,  the  example  of  1837  should  be  follow- 
ed in  1844. 

Another,  and  not  less  important  consideration,  in 
this  connection,  is  the  general  belief,  in  England 
that  in'the  course  of  this  year,  if  not  before  the  pro- 
rogation of  the  British  parliament,  the  existing  duty 
of  seventy  two  cents  per  pound,  on  our  tobacco,  wiil 
be  reduced  to  one  half  or  one  third  that  sum;  and  it 
is  rendered  nearly  eertain  that  a diplomatic  arrange- 
ment is  about  to  be  Inade  by  our  minister  at  Berlin, 
with  the  German  states  that  have  united  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  by  which  the  present  duty  o!' near- 
ly four  dollars  per  hundred  wiil  be  considerably  re- 
duced. If  this  should  be  accomplished,  the  3'a'le  and 
consumption  of  our  tobacco,  in  England,  would  bo 
extended,  and  there  would  probably  be  an  annual 
market  for  several  thousand  Hogsheads  more  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  And,  to  this  weighty  considera- 
tion should  be  added  the  fact  that  France  now  re- 
quiring frpm  twenty  to  twenty  five  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  our  tobacco,  and  raising  at  home  nearly  as 
much  more,  for  which  the  French  planter  is  paid  Iroia 
four  to  eight  dollars — will  at  once  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  revenue  may  be  increased  (and  reve- 
nue is  the  sole  object  of  the  monopoly)  bv  diminish 
ing  the  French  culture,  and  purchasing  more  exten" 
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sively  the  American  qualities  ottered  so  very  cheap. 
This  course  they  have  already  taken  to  some  extent, 
and  have  this  year  determined  to  purchase  several 
thousand  hogsheads  more  of  the  American  qualities 
than  they  had  in  1843,  and  to  dispense,  in  a great 
measure,  with  the  Hungarian  tobacco. 

It  would  seem  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  our  wes- 
tern  planters  cannot  possibly  lose  anything  by  hold- 
ing hack  a part  of  the  crop,  for  there  is  certainly  to 
be  an  increased  demand.  The  foreign  consumer  has 
contracted  a taste  for  it,  and  he  must  and  will  have 
it.  The  speculators  want  it,  and  would  rather  hunt 
it  up  at  the  river  landings,  and  pay  two  prices  for  it 
than  forfeit  the  heavy  bonds  which  they  are  under 
to  fulfil  their  contracts. 

With  reference  to  the  tobacco  of  the  eastern  states, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  &c.  it  bears  better  prices  abroad 
than  the  western  qualitie-;  not  because  it  is  consi- 
dered so  much  superior  to  the  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  &c.  but  because  there  is  so  much  of  it  con- 
stantly in  market,  and  the  crop  of  the  west  has 
so  rapidly  increased  from  year  to  year.  Owing 
too,  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  our  eastern  planters 
set  their  own  prices  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  di- 
minishing the  culture,  or  holding  up  a part  of  the 
crop,  at  proper  times,  in  order  to  tiring  about  remu- 
nerating prices. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  whether  it  is  probable 
th  .1  those  governments  of  Europe  which  in  ouopohz 
the  tobacco  trade  within  their  dominion-,  can  tie  in 
duccd  to  abolish  their  exclusive  systems,  and  per 
in  it  us  to  trade  freely  with  their  people  in  that  aril 
cle,  1 am  constrained  to  believe  tu.ii  alt  persuasion 
lilusl  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  without  effect. — 
For  France,  which  annually  derives  nearly  $20  Odd, 
Odd,  and  Austria  about  $12  003,033.  cainiut  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  so  great  a some#  of  revenue  in 
consideration  of  any  arguments  or  any  commercial 
advantages  that  our  country  can  otter  in  return,  lint 
in  England  and  the  German  stales  composing  the 
J5.il I Verietl,  where  tari.Fs  only  exist,  there  is  some 
prospect  of  a reduction  of  existing  high  duties.  In 
England  ttie  duty  is  so  high  that  H operates  as  a pre- 
mium upon  smuggling;  and  the  illicit  trade  has  re 
cently  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  .ill  the 
honest  manufacturers  have  become  unusually  da- 
rn .irons  for  a reduction  of  the  premium  thus  paid  to 
the  contrabandist  About  tbc  time  1 left  Europe, 
the  British  government  was  instituting  a searching 
inquiry,  not  only  concerning  the  great  cases  so  recent- 
ly detected,  but  into  tbe  whole  system.  A committee 
was  then  silting  in  London,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Lor  i Somerset,  one  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Bi  ll  sh  administration,  and  1 learned  from  a 
source  entitled  to  great  credit,  that  many  members 
of  the  government  bad  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that, 
although  a reduction  of  the  present  duty  might  ailed 
the  revenue  a little  for  two  or  three  years,  yet  it 
would  not  sutler  ultimately  by  i • ; inasmuch  as  smug 
gling  would,  in  a measure  be  prevented,  and  tbe  duly 
paid  on  a much  greater  quantity.  The  question  of 
reduction  is  evidently  beloie  tbe  British  government 
at  this  time  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than 
any  that  have  attended  former  investigations;  and  it 
was  stated  on  good  private  authority  that  several 
persons  who  had  become  rich  by  smuggling  and  re- 
tired from  business,  were  induced  to  come  Oelore  the 
committee  and  give  evidence  ol  the  alarming  extent 
to  which  the  contraband  trade  bad  been  earned,  and 
tne  extensive,  system  of  briPuiy  and  corruption  that 
it  involved. 

You  are  aware  that  in  the  last  few  years,  the  go- 
vernment has  nearly  done  away  with  tbe  superin- 
tendence of  the  excise  over  the  tobacco  inanufac 
till  ing  establishments,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers;  and  tne  impression  now  is,  that  unless  the 
duty  is  reduced,  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to 
revive  again  that  obnoxious  system.  Tills  brings  all 
the  power  of  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  to  bear 
in  favor  of  reduction.  The  prospect  of  their  success 
is  belter  Ilian  it  ever  was  before:  for  since  the  q es- 
lion  was  last  agitated,  the  Chinese  war,  and  the  war 
in  India  have  been  finally  terminated,  and  the  new 
income  lax  has  proved  to  be  much  more  product. ve 
than  bad  been  expected,  all  which,  together  with  the 
general  revival  of  trade,  will  render  the  administra- 
tion in  a better  condition  to  meet  the  temporary  con- 
sequences of  a reduction. 

In  the  event  that  the  contemplated  reduction 
should  l,e  made,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  ol  the 
best  informed  oil  this  subject,  that  the  eonsu  i.p 
lion  of  our  tobacco  in  England  would  be  doubled, 
and  make  an  opening  for  me  western  tobacco,  loi 
which,  at  present,  there  is  little  or  no  demand  — 
'fills,  in  my  judgment  is  not  the  mast  of  the  conside 
rations  that  snould  induce  the  western  planters  to 
hoid  up  a part  of  the  crop,  and  protect  themselves 
Irom  tiie  sacrifices  that  may  otherwise  u .vail  them  at 
INew  Orleans. 


During  the  year  I have  spent  in  Europe  as  a com- 
mercial agent  of  the  United  States,  1 have  endea- 
vored patiently  to  investigate  every  thing  connected 
with  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  countries  through 
which  1 passed,  and  have  forwarded  all  my  facts  and 
ibservalions  to  the  stale  department.  It  has  afforded 
ne  pleasure  to  give  you  the  above  fact*  respecting 
the  late  French  c uitract*,  and  to  explain,  so  far  as 
I ant  able,  the  probable  effect  of  the  low  prices  upon 
the  tobacco  trade  of  o ir  country.  Very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.’.J.  HARRIS. 

Frcsmas  Hunt,  Esq.  Editor  Merchants’  Msga- 
xine. 

The  export  of  tobacco  from  tbe  IJ.  States  since 
1821,  has  nearly  doubled,  but  llial  increase  lias  been 
mostly  to  the  north  of  Europe,  say  Holland  and  Ger- 
many; while  to  Great  Britain  the  export  has  scarcely 
increased  at  all,  notwithstanding  that  tiie  population 
has  increased  some  7 .000,030  souls. 

In  fact,  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  per  head,  as 
charged  with  duty,  has  decreased  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  duty.  Parliamentary  tables  furnish 
us  with  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to  this 
matter: 

Conuimpti.il  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


: — - -in- 


duction of  the  duties  an  tobacco,  the  average  of  th# 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  restored  to 
where  it  was  in  1311,  which  was  five  oz.  per  head 
above,  the  present  consumption,  an  increase  of  the 
demand  equal  to  8 300,000  pounds  will  take  place, 
and  will  progress,  probably,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased production  of  the  western  states,  so  as  to 
j relieve  the  Virginia  planters  from  the  pressure  which 
the  increased  supply  from  those  sections  casuses,  and 
which  evinced  in  the  increasing  deliveries  at  New 
Orleans. 


.b-  convu  ed. 

Duty  per  lb. 

1801 

10 511  903 

Is.  7 

C 23d. 

1811 

14, 9*3,2 13 

2s.  2 

13  13d. 

1821 

15  933  193 

4s.  0 

1831 

15  335  ,381 

3s.  0 

ISil 

16.330,893 

3s.  0 

Av. 

consumption.  Amount  of 

Population. 

per  head. 

duty  received. 

1 SO 

10  942  GG6 

15  37, v,, 

*923  S55 

1811 

12  596,833 

18  95 

1,713,848 

1821 

14  391  63 1 

14  43 

2,630,415 

1831 

16.539  318 

14  84 

2,338,107 

1841 

18  532,235 

14  52 

2,716,217 
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This  presents  a constant  decrease  in  the  consump 
lion  per  head,  but  the  result  in  the  ease  of  Ireland  is 
much  more  marked — as  follows: 


lb-,  consumed.  Duty  per  lb. 

1831 

6,389  745 

Is.  3 1 

10J. 

1811 

6,553  324 

Is.  7 

1821 

2 614,954 

3.. 

1831 

4.183.823 

2s. 

1911 

5,478.767 

3a. 

Av.  consumption  Amount  cf 

Population. 

per  head. 

duty  received. 

1801 

5 451  032 

J3  95oz. 

*285.482 

1811 

7 036  338 

17.35 

552,082 

1821 

6 831  827 

6,15 

528  163 

1831 

7 767  1 11 

8 61 

626  435 

1841 

8 Ii9  353 

13,71 

363,946 

The  highest  cun*umption  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
was,  it  appears,  in  1311,  when  the  abundance  of  de- 
preciated bank  paper,  then  serving  ns  a currency, 
made  the  tax  comparatively  light.  When  money  is 
very  cheap,  taxes  are  easily  paid,  but  the  same  taxes 
become  exceedingly  onerous  when  money  is  dear.  In 
1821,  both  the  rate  of  lax  was  enormously  increased, 
and  the  currency  made  very  dear  by  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  by  the  bank  of  England.  Hence 
the  enormous  falling  off  in  the  consumption  visible 
in  that  year,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  more  par 
Ocularly  the  latter  country.  Since  then  the  currency 
has  become  belter  adjusted,  and  the  consumption  has 
increased  under  the  same  tax.  Now  theexports  of 


l ‘banco 

to  England  wi1 

h Lhe  total  export  ill  each  year. 

has  beei 

as  follows: 

'Tobacco  exported  J'roa 

the  United  State 

s to  England. 

For  ten 

Hhds. 

Total  from  U, 

Stales.  Value 

years  to 

241,919 

824  245 

$56,889,29 1 

1831 

26.372 

86  718 

5.181  863 

1832 

36,176 

106  SJ6 

6,291,543 

1833 

23,772 

83  153 

6 344 941 

1834 

3d, 658 

87  979 

6,923,714 

1835 

27,563 

94  353 

8,638,183 

1836 

36  822 

139  442 

10,494,134 

1 837 

23,723 

100,232 

6,223,483 

1833 

24,312 

130.593 

7.969  449 

1839 

33  368 

78,995 

13,449,135 

1843 

26.235 

1 19  443 

9 833  957 

18*1 

41  618 

147,828 

12  576,703 

1842 

36.886 

166,113 

9,543,775 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  export  to  England  w as ! 
in  the  years  1 840  to  1841.  For  the  three  years,  183d, 
1810,  1811,  the  British  customs  returns  give  the  lul 
towing  result: 

Lbs.  im-  Entered  for 

Year,  ported,  consumption.  Duty. 

183d  3 .,609.183  22,871,406  *3.431.907  §16.473,227 
184'J  35  636,826  22  9J2  38d  3,005  95(1  JO, 9*4,593 
1341  43  935.151  21,871  4'i3  3.553,825  17  041,955 
This  atlord.  an  imlic.ti  hi  ol  how  large  a quantity 
must  have  be  been  smuggled  under  Use  present  duly 
of  3*.  per  lb.  There  are  no  precise  dais  by  which 
to  arrive  at  the  expense  of  smuggling.  If  by  a re- 


SENATE. 

March  28.  Tariff.  Tbe  senate  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  mude  from  the  committee  on 
finance  on  the  9th  January. 

Mr.  Simmons,  arose  and  resumed  and  concluded  his 
argument,  after  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  28.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Tappan,  the  fol- 
lowing was  taken  up. 

Be  it  resolved,  Thai  the  secretary  of  state  be  dirteted 
to  purchase  of  Hiram  Power,  of  Ohio,  busts,  in  marble, 
'*1  such  of  the  pr.  si  lents  of  the  United  Stales  as  he 
in  y have  moddlled  from  the  life,  or  from  authentic  ma- 
terial., at  a price  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollar* 
each 

The  object  having  been  explained  by  Mr.  T.,  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Salaries  of  U.  S.  District  Judges  The  senate  ro- 
suiued  the  consideration  of  the  bill  reported  from 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary  to  increase  the  sala- 
ry of  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Tennessee,  the  question  be- 


dislriel  judges. 

Alter  remarks  from  Messrs.  Tappan,  Ilannegan, 
Jamagin,  and  White,  the  bill  was  passed  user  fort..# 
present. 

Bust  office  laics  On  motion  of  Mr,  Merrick,  the 
senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the  use  and  re- 
strict the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenue*  ol  the  post  office 
department. 

Mr.  Merrick,  arose  and  addressed  the  senate. 

Mr.  Bright  offered  several  amendments  farther 
curtailing  ttie  franking  privilege. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  over  for  the  present. 

After  ail  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
till  1st  April. 

Ai'Rit.  1.  The  senate  again  proceeded  to  consider 
the  hill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  and  to  limit 
the  use  and  restrict  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege, and  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue  of  the  post 
office  department. 

Mr.  Plulps  spoke  at  length  against  the  bill,  arguing 
that  it  did  not  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  and 
that  the  committee  had  mistaken  the  proper  remedy 
for  the  evil.  He  contended  that  patronage,  politics, 
and  the  high  rales  paid  for  mail  service  were  the 
causes  that  embarrassed  the  post  office  establishment. 
Mr.  P.  went  into  a long  argument  against  various  pro- 
vision* of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Merriclc  replied  that  the  evil  was  in  the  high 
rates  of  postage,  and  the  remedy  was  to  reduce  them. 
He  replied  to  some  of  the  views  of  the  senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  Simmons,  advocated  an  amendment,  fixing  the 
distance  of  25U  instead  of  100  miles,  as  the  distance 

to  which  the  lowest  rate  ol  postage  should  apply 

The  bill,  as  it  stood,  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  reach 
the  evil.  The  difficulty  to  be  remedied  was  the  trans- 
portation of  letter*  bv  private  hands  or  by  expresses. 
Not  a fourth  of  the  letters  sent  out  of  the  mail  were 
sent  by  the  expresses,  [Not  an  eighth, said  Mr.  Hun- 
tington] They  are  sent  by  private  hands.  'That 
practice  originated  at  the  lime  of  ttie  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  silver 
cliuuge  to  pay  postage,  and  it  wa»  colinued  as  a 
matter  of  habit  and  fashion. 

Alter  some  few  further  remake,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

April  2.  City  of  Washington.  The  president  of 
the  senate  presented  a report  made  in  pursuance  to  re- 
solution, from  the  commissioner  of  public  buildings, 
giving  a statement  of  the  lots  and  squares  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Fortifications.  The  bill  from  the  house  making  ap- 
propriations for  fortifications  was  taken  up,  opposed 
oy  Mi*.  Sevier  as  neglecting  the  South  Western  Indian 
frontier  and  then  passed  over  for  the  present. 

The  pusl  office  bill  was  resumed,  farther  debated,  and 
the  senate  adjourned. 

April  3.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  Cv#  memo-' 
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rials  from  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  all  re- 
monMating  against  any  interference  with  tlic  present 
tar  i If. 


Mr.  fVright  presented  four  memorials  from  various 
ails  of  New  York,  praying  that  no  alteration  may 
c made  in  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Phelps  presented  memorials  from  citizens  of 
Colchester.  Vermont,  remonstrating  against  the  bill 
in  the  house  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  the 
warmest  manner. 

Also,  from  citizens  of  Vermont  remonstrating 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  P.  took  occasion  to  observe  that  on  both  these 
subjects  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  slate  was, 
without  distinction  of  party,  unanimously  against  both 
measures. 

Mr.  Tuppan  presented  proceedings  of  a meeting 
of  Carroll.  Jefferson,  arid  Harrison  counties,  in  Otiio, 
remonstrating  against  any  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
particularly  as  a slaveholding  country,  and  slating 
that  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  free  states  and 
perilous  to  the  Union. 

The  fortification  bill  was  again  resumed  in  conside- 
ration, amended  on  motion  of  Mr.  Seder  by  insert- 
ing appropriations  for  Fort  Smith,  §30,000;  Fort 
Gibson,  §15,000;  Fort  Towson,  §6,000;  read  a third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  road  was  taken  up  §400,000 
being  proposed  to  continue  its  grading  in  Indiana,  to 
which  sta  e no  part  of  the  road  has  been  surrender- 
ed, though  iri  Ohio,  finished  parts  of  the  road  have 
been  surrendered  to  the  latter  state. 

Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Buchanan  wished  for  far- 
ther information  iri  respect  to  the  estimates  on  which 
the  proposed  appropriation  was  based,  and  the  bill 
was  postponed  until  to-morrow 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  28.  Tariff.  Mr.  McKay  offer- 
ed a resolution  to  make  hill  No.  213  (to  modify  the 
tardi  of  30th  August,  1842)  the  special  order  from 
the  9th  April  next.  Mr.  McK.  demanded  the  pre- 
vious question.  The  vole  was  taken  ami  stood  yeas 
91,  nays  79;  so  there  not  being  two  thirds,  the  reso- 
lution was  rejected. 

Treasury  nates.  Mr.  Dromgoole  offered  the  follow- 
i"t;,  which  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole: 

Resettled,  ij-c , That  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  made 
payable  on  their  face  one  year  after  dale,  heading  a 
merely  nominal  rale  of  interest,  and  by  endorsement 
fit  reori  made  payable  at  any  time,  on  presentation  ai 
ar  ' he  depositories  of  the  treasury,  i.-  without  authority 
oi  law. 

The  army  appropriation  bill  was  again  considered  in 
committee  ol  the  whole.  Mr.  Brinkerhoff's  amend- 
ment was  modified  and  adopted,  and  the  bill  then 
laid  aside  for  the  present. 

Bay  of  the  army.  The  committee  took  up  the  bil 
to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  army  of  the  U.  Slates,  &.c. 

Air.  Davis,  of  la.,  moved  to  amend  it  by  inserting 
a clause  abolishing  the  office  of  major  general. 

Mr,  Black,  of  S,  C.,  took  the  floor,  the  committee 
rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  23.  The  army.  The  bill  to  re 
giiiate  the  pay  of  the  army  was  again  resumed,  Mr. 
Davis'  amendment,  after  remarks  from  Mr.  Black, 
Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Dr  an,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Haralson,  was 
rejected,  and  after  farther  progress  with  the  several 
items  of  the  bill,  the  committee  rose  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  30.  A letter  was  presented  hv 
the  speaker  from  the  secretary  of  war,  in  answer  to 
the  resolution  in  relation  to  Lieut.  Bragg. 

The  bill  regulating  the  pay  of  the  army  was  again 
taken  up,  and  after  further  debating  it,  and  a propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Pettit  to  abolish  the  office  of  chaplains, 
the  committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  April  1.  Territorial  business,  being  the 
special  order,  was  considered. 

The  following  bills  were  read  a third  time  and 
passed: 

A bill  to  establish  a new  collection  district  for  the 
territory  of  Florida,  to  be  calied  the  Suwannee  dis- 
trict. 

A bill  to  authorize  the  selection  of  certain  sciiool 
lauds  in  the  territories  of  Florida,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

A bill  making  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  ex 
penses  of  the  session  of  the  assembly  of  the  teriitu- 
ry  of  Wisconsin,  held  in  December,  1842,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1843. 

A bill  making  appropriations  to  aid  in  completing 
the  harbor  at  Racine,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

A bill  supplemental  to  an  act  entiled  “An  act  for 
laying  off  the  towns  of  Fort  Madison  and  Burling- 
ton, iu  the  county  of  Desmoines,  a. id  the  -towns  ol 


Bellevieu,  Dubuque,  and  Peru,  in  the  county  of  Du 
buque,  territory  of  Wisconsin,  (now  Iowa,)  and  foi 
other  purposes,”  approved  the  2.1  of  July,  183(5,  am 
the  a nendatory  act  thereto,  approved  March  3,  1837 

A hill  to  authorize  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
to  issue  patents  for  their  town  lots  sold  in  the  lowi. 
of  Mineral  Point,  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

A hill  granting  to  the  county  of  Dubuque  certain 
lots  of  ground  in  the  towm  of  Dubuque. 

A hill  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  patents  for  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  St.  Augustine  land  district  in  Flori- 
da, the  sales  of  which  are  not  regularly  reported. 

A hill  to  establish  certain  post  routes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida. 

A hill  making  appropriations  for  certain  improve 
menls  in  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

A hill  making  appropriations  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  territory  of  Florida. 

The  bill  in  relation  to  lead  mines  coming  up  on 
the  question  of  engrossment — 

The  house  ad  j Mimed. 

Tuesday,  April  2.  A bill  to  enable  the  people  of 
Iowa  to  form  a state  constitution,  with  a view  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Union,  was  referred  to  com- 
mittee of  trie  whole. 

A bill  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  armed 
occupation  of  Florida  was  reported  and  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole.  Also  a bill  providing 
for  a marine  hospital  at  Key  West. 

The  house  then  again  went  into  committee. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  1842  for  the  armed 
occupation  of  Florida  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported 
to  the  house. 

The  bill  taking  preliminary  steps  for  the  admis 
sion  of  Iowa  into  the  Union  was  called  up,  and  after 
a brief  discussion  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

A bill  appropriating  §25,000  for  a marine  hospital 
at  Key  West  was  also  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to 
the  house. 

The  committee  then  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  the  payment  of  §14,300  to  tile  Iowa  mi- 
litia. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  the  territory,  spoke  at  length  in 
defence  of  the  bill  in  reply  to  M ■■.  Johnson,  who  did 
not  consider  it  good  policy  to  pay  for  such  services. 
The  committee  rose,  and  the  question  was  upon  the 
engrossment  of  the  hill'. 

A bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  tovvn  of  Fairfield  in 
Wisconsin  was  passed — for  improving  Grand  river — 
for  paying  the  clerk  and  secretary  of  Wisconsin  le- 
gislature— in  reference  to  the  apportionment  of  re- 
presentatives in  the  territories— amending  the  act 
providing  for  the  armed  occupation  of  Florida — pay- 
ing the  Iowa  militia — for  erecting  a marine  hospital 
at  Key  West,  and  for  other  purposes  of  a local  char- 
acter. The  territorial  unfinished  business  was  then 
postponed  until  to-morrow. 

O.i  m..lion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  it  was  re- 
solved that  all  debate  upon  the  army  bill  should 
cease  on  Thursday  at  2 o’clock. 

After  progressing  with  some  minor  details  of  the 
hill  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  army,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday,  April  3 Drawbacks.  Mr.  Phoenix, 
on  leave  given,  reported  from  the  committee  on 
commerce,  a bill  allowing  a drawback  upon  foreign 
merchandise  exported  in  the  original  packages  to 
Chihuahua  and  Saute  Fe,  in  Mexico,  and  to  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  provinces  adj  lining  the  United 
States.  Read  twice  and  committed. 

Massachusetts  resolutions.  Mr.  Mams,  from  the  se- 
leet  committee  heretofore  appointed  on  certain  joint 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Massacusetts,  pray- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  basis  of  representation,  un- 
der the  instructions  of  the  committee  made  a report, 
accompanied  with  two  resolutions,  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ought  not  to  he 
recommended. 

Second.  That  the  committee  he  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

And  Mr.  Mams,  under  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mit  ee,  also  reported  the  journal  of  its  proceedings 
to  the  house. 

Mr.  Mams,  at  the  same  time,  made  a report  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Giddings,  (also  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee,)  and  then  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  motion  I have  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
all  the  reports  which  I now  present,  (including  that 
heretofore  made  by  a late  member  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Gilmer,)  and  those  of  the  other  members  ol  the 
committee  who  will,  I presume,  present  them,  be 
laid  oil  the  table  and  printed. 

Mr  Burt.  1 cannot  consent  that  the  report  of  the 
members  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  and  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Giddings)  shall  be  printed  by  the  order  oi 
this  house  without  being  beard;  and  I feel  inyscll  { 


!>,n 


■ailed  upon  to  ask  that  the  paper  be  read  to  i * 
‘louse  before  the  question  on  printing  he  determine!!’ 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Semple  suggested  that  there  were  altogher  se- 
ven reports  and  that  the  reading  of  them,  if  insist- 
ed on,  would  take  every  hour  of  the  time  of  the 
house  this  day  and  to-morrow. 

Tiie  Speaker  put  the  question  on  “laying  on  the 
table  the  report  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts.” 

And,  without  a division,  it  was  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

So  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

And  the  question  then  recurring  on  the  motion  to 
print  — 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said:  Now  I request  that  the 
other  gentlemen  who  had  prepared  reports  alsopre- 
-erit  them — the  gentleman  from  P nnsylvania,  (Mr. 
J.  II.  Ingersall.)  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, (Mr.  Burke,)  the  gentleman  from  Maine.  (Mr. 
Morse,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Sen i- 
plc.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  suggested  that,  by  general  consent, 
all  the  reports  ready  to  be  made  from  the  select 
committee  should  be  presented,  and  that  they  should 
all  share  the  same  fate. 

No  objection  being  made  — 

Mr.  J.  It  Ingersotl  (on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
G.  Davis)  presented  a report,  anil  moved  that  it  ho 
laid  on  the  table.  . 

Mr.  Burke,  also  a member  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented a report. 

Mr.  Semple,  also  a member  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented a report. 

Mr.  Morse,  also  a member  of  the  committee,  made 
a report. 

And  Mr.  Hopkims  moved  that  all  these  reports  bo 
laid  on  the  table,  and  that  the  motion  to  print  Le 
made  applicable  to  all  of  them. 

A question  was  here  raised  whether  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Adams  to  lay  on  the  table  included  tile 
report  from  the  m ijorily  of  committee. 

Much  conversation  (immaterial  and  uninteresting, 
except  as  to  its  results)  followed. 

After  which,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  se- 
veral reports  of  the  members  mentioned  was  agreed 
to. 

So  the  reports  were  severally  laid  on  the  table, 
subject  to  the  motion  to  print;  and  the  further  con- 
sideration of  that  motion  was  postponed. 

But  the  report  of  the  major. ly  not  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table — 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  a^Pption  of  the 
first  resolution,  and  the  result  was.  as  tollows:  Yeas 
15(5,  nay  s 13. 

The  nays  were,  Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Baker, 
Darragh,  Dickey,  Giddings,  Hudson,  Marsh,  Morse, 
Rockwell,  Rogers,  Severance,  Winthrop. 

So  it  was  resolved  that  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  tiie  United  Stales  proposed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ought 
not  to  be  recommended. 

On  the  second  resolution  the  cali  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  was  by  general  consent,  dispensed  with. 

And  the  question  thereon  being  taken,  the  sccodi! 
resolution  was  adopted. 

So  it  was  resolved  further  that  the  committee  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  tiie  sub- 
ject. 

The  third  resolution,  being  merely  a resolution  in- 
structing the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  report 
the  journal  of  its  proceedings  to  the  house,  did  not, 
of  course,  call  for  the  action  of  the  house. 

And  thus,  for  the  present,  the  matter  ended. 

The  house  then  passed  to  the  special  orders  of  tiie 
day,  being  tiie  consideration  of  hills  appertaining  to 
the  territories. 

Mineral  lands.  The  business  first  in  order  was  the 
bill  on  the  speaker’s  table  to  authorise  the  president 
ol  the  United  States  to  sell  reserved  lead  mines  ill 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin;  the  pending  question 
being  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Tibbutls,  excepting 
from  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  ihe  hill  the 
region  of  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior,  so  catted, 
in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hogs,  opened  a debate  on  the  subject,  which 
was  continued  by  Messrs.  Cave  Johnson,  H 'hilt, 
Holmes,  McClernand,  Barnard,  and  Summers,  to  a late 
hour;  when  Mr.  Steenroil  having  obtained  the  iloor, 
lie  demanded  the  previous  question. 

There  was  a second.  And  the  main  question 
(first  ori  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Tibbutts,  and  then  on 
ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading) 
was  ordered  to  be  now  taken. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  And  the  ques- 
tion being  then  taken  on  ordering  the  hill  to  a itiird 
reading,  the  vote  stood:  Yeas  69,  nays  el.  So  lue 
nill  was  rejected.  A motion  was  maUe  to  reconsi- 
dci  tiie  voio. 

Pending  which  motion  the  house  udjournod. 
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Business  review.  The  first  two  weeks  of  March 
were  so  mild  that  the  fruit  in  this  section  made  a nar- 
row escape.  The  last  week  in  the  month  and  the 
first  few  days  of  April  we  had  it  quite  cold— freez- 
ing every  night.  Now  it  is  mild  spring  weather  arid 
the  fruittreesare  in  bloom. 

The  spring  trade  commenced  eaalier  than  usual. 
At  Boston  and  New  York,  they  have  had  quite  a 
lively  season  in  every  department  of  trade.  The 
Harrisburg  papers  stale  that  100  tons  of  merchan- 
dize pass  daily  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals  from  N. 
York  for  the  west.  The  N.  York  canals  are  not  yet 
in  operation.  They  are  to  commence  on  the  18th 
inst.,  and  the  Delaware^  and  Hudson  canal  on 
the  15th.  The  rivers  are  all  open.  The  shipping 
obtain  freights  readily,  though  at  very  moderate 
rates. 

The  amount  of  business  done  in  Philadelphia 
since  the  opening  of  their  canals,  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  season  since  those  works  were  construct- 
ed. The  thoroughfares  in  every  direction  are  loaded 


Flour.  Inspections  of  the  last  week  in  Balti- 
more 7,78!  bills.  256  half  bbls — this  week,  7,817 
bbls. — 620  half  bbls..  Prices  $4  50  a $4  62|. 


Hogs  slaughtered  at  Circlesville, 
winter. 

Hogs 

Ohio,  the  last 
Weighing 

E.  B.  Olds 

13,557 

2,374,771 

lbs. 

Dodridge  & co. 

8,100 

1,701,000 

<C 

Greig 

5,000 

1.200,000 

u 

Marlin  & Co. 

14,807 

3,122,173 

a 

«( 

Total 

41,484 

8,897,944 

u 

Monet  market.  Accounts  from  Europe  contin- 
ue to  represent  vast  amounts  of  capital  seeking  in- 
vestment. The  Bank  of  England  is  overloaded  with 
specie,  having,  at  the  last  quarterly  report  nearly 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  vault.  ' Good  negotiable 
paper  readily  cashed  at  two  per  cent.  The  banks  of 
our  principal  cities  have  found  rather  more  employ- 
ment for  their  funds  since  the  spring  trade  opened, 
but  not  to  an  extent  beyond  what  may  be  said  to 
They  have  large  a- 


Cobalt.  A rich  vein  of  the  valuable  ore  (the 
black  oxide)  has  lately  been  discovered  at  mine  La 
Motte,  in  Madison  county,  Missouri.  This  oxide 
has  been  known  there  for  several  years,  but  was  sup- 
posed to  be  black  oxide  of  copper.  With  the  excep 
tion  of  a small  vein  of  cobalt,  worked  many  years  since 
in  Connecticut,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  only  discovery 
of  that  mineral  on  the  continent  of  America.  Cobalt 

is  used  in  coloring  porcelain,  &c and  is  the  only 

substance  ever  discovered,  in  which  the  coloring  pro- 
perties are  not  destroyed  by  heat. — Louisville  Journal 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  Philadelphia  113, 
of  which  31  were  unner  one  year,  12  were  colored 
persons  and  22  died  of  consumption.  At  Baltimore 
60,  of  which  17  were  under  one  year  of  age,  11  were 
free  colored,  4 slaves,  12  died  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
11  of  consumption. 

Ex-governor  Carroll,  of  Tennessee,  died  at  his 
late  residence,  Nashville,  on  the  22d  ult.  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age.  General  Carroll’s  services  at  New 
Orleans,  and  his  merits  as  a statesman,  soldier,  and 
man,  had  highly  endeared  him  to  all  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  Nashville  Union  says:  “It  was  only  on 
the  15th  inst.  that  he  was  mingling  actively  and  joy- 
ously with  his  friends  and  fellow  citizens  in  celebrat- 
ing the  restoration  of  General  Jackson’s  fine;  and  at 


merely  arrest  accumulation. 

with  purchases,  and  the  business  houses  of  the  city  j mounts  laying  unemployed,  and  good  paper  is  sought 
are  in  high  spirits,  having  met  with  better  sales. than  ! at  4 a and  5 per  cent.  The  interior  of  thecoun- 
was  anticipated.  The  streets,  the  stores,  and  ware-  ' try  is  beginning  to  feel  ti  e comforts  of  revivii  g 

houses  all  bustle.  j trade.  The  proceeds  of  the  crops  still  to  come  to  I Jl’s,uic ‘“’'V1?  ,.  . . . , , . , , 

Baltimore  partakes  of  the  enlivened  current.  A 1 market  will  relieve  the  people  greatlv.  About  a ■ ^,at  festlval  ‘n  this  city,  at  which  he  occupied  the 

fair  proportion  of  the  western  and  southern  mer-  million  a bushels  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  of  flour  , Nairas  president  of  the  day  he  delivered  one  of  the 

chants  have  given  her  merchants  a call  and  picked  is  in  store  upon  the  routes  of  the  kites,  for  market.  fS’rom  the  ” 

up  many  an  article  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  they  . | have  ever  bearu  tall  trom  the  lips  ot  man. 

could  be  had  elsewhere.  The  bulk  of  her  trade,'  New  York  Trade.  Arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  I William  Gatlord,  editor  of  The  Cultivator,  has 

however,  is  done  with  merchants  not  so  remote,  and  York  during  the  month  ol  March,  27  ships,  18  bar-  quickly  followed  its  former  editor,  Judge  Buel,  to  the 

who  have  not  yet  generally  come  in.  The  prospect  8^esi  brigs,  42  schooners,  2 galliotts  total,  175.  land  of  spirits.  He  died  on  the  27th  ult.  at  his  farm, 

is  fair  for  a lively  season.  j I otal  clearances  210 

Bank  Items.  The  twenty  four  banks  at  Boston,  have  ! . Stocks  have  recovered  from  the  depression  occa- 
declared  their  semi-annual  dividends  payable  on  the  , s*0l|eil  by  the  alarm  of  a I exan  annexation,  tile  ap- 
lst  inst.,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  §426,300,  on  Piehension  of  which  lor  the  moment  has  subsided. 

$17,010,000  of  aggregate  capital.  The  lowest  rate  is  11  is  belleve(J  lllal  the  seiiate  15  decidedly  averse  to 
by  the  Washington  bank  i-J  per  ct.,  the  Columbian,  immediate  action  on  the  subject 


Onondago  county,  New  York. 


Granite,  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  Mechanics 
North,  State,  and  Trader’s  banks  2 per  ct,,  the  rest 


vidend  by  $9,300. 


Elections.  The  Rhode  Island  state  elections  took 
place  on  the  4th  instant.  There  was  no  formal  op- 
position to  the  whig  or  “law-and-order”  candidates, 
and  they  are  all  elected,  so  far  as  we  have  accounts. 
The  New  York  charter  elections  are  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  9th  instant.  The  heat  of  the  canvass 


Maryland  stale  stock  sales  at  68^. 

Tobacco.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian,  furnishes  a 1 seems  to  be  between  the  “Native  Americans,”  and 
give  lrom  2j  to  3|,  except  the  Suffolk,  which  gives  statement  of  the  tobacco  inspected  and  stock  in  store,  political  partv  candidates.  Harper  is  the  candidate 
4 per  ct.  i he  aggregate  exceeds  the  last  October  di-  compared  with  that  of  1843.  ( i of  the  natives  for  mayoralty.  The  United  States 

No.  insp’d.  For  insp’n.  Stocks  judges  for  the  district  are  in  the  meantime  incessant- 
Februarv  28,  1843,  3U49  850  1093.' 

“ * 29,1844,  1012  * 1030  2290 

Some  think  the  reason  why  the  inspection  is  smal- 


The  Ohio  had  7i  feet  water  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
25th. 

The  first  goods  received  this  season  at  Baltimore 
from  Pittsburg,  through  the  canal  route,  arrived  on 

the  25lh,  being  a month  earlier  than  last  year.  , ,,  , . . 

caused  by  the  extreme  low  price — not  paying  much 
Corn.  Considerable  purchases  of  corn  have  been  more  than  carriage  for  a long  distance.” 
made  at  New  York  within  a few  days,  for  export  to!  „ . ,. 

England-say  30,000  bushels.  The  new  demand  has  ! .Wheat  crop  We  observe  from  var.ous  d.rec- 
caused  an  advance  in  price-now  quoted  at  54  cents.  l,0"s’  llol,,te,s  Ulf , Pausing  appearance  of  the 
r n ; crops.  Indiana  and  Ohio  paper  slate  that  the  fields 

Cotton.  The  British  capitalists  and  nianufactu- ! never  looked  better  at  tins  time  of  the  year.  So  far 
rers  combined  have  too  heavy  a purse  or  too  much  as  we  have  heard  from  the  counties  of  Maryland, 
surplus  cotton  of  the  last  year’s  crop  for  our  compa- 
ratively light-pursed  speculators  and  planters.  Al- 
though the  latler  have  held  on  manfully,  until  the 


ly  occupied  in  making  out  naturalization  papers, 
j and  thousands  of  new  voters  will  be  at  the  polls 
The  Virginia  state  election,  takes  place  on  Thursday 


ler,  that  the  quantity  raised  the  past  year  was  smal-  the  25th  instant.  Parties  have  been  warmly  can- 
ler  than  tormerly,  while  others  think  the  falling  off  is  j vassing  for  some  weeks,  and  the  vote  will  be  a heavy 

one_  There  never  was  a more  systematic  organiza- 
tion there.  The  press  has  been  literary  groaning  with 


there  is  no  complaint, 

American  sheep  husbandry.  According  to  re 
ksl*aeason4r enormous  s'tock“of “cotton'  k England  c?.ri‘  calculations,  there  are,  at  present,  34,000,000 
has  been  reduced  to  nearly  the  average  stock  for  tins  ° ,sheeP  ,n  c*hlblt,ng .an  increase 

period  of  the  year,  vet  thev  are  at  last  compelled  to  , ° ‘ uPward8  ot  5,000,000  during  the  last  five  years.- 
yield  to  the  British  prices.  For  a long  time  cotton  i 1 hesu  anlmals  *}  a moderate  and  reasonable  compu- 
has  commanded  a higher  price  in  our  ports,  and  has  1 taUoll>  anr  wolth  atlej8t  n f,  'e  anliual 

cost  our  manufacturers  higher  than  the  British  mu-  a“i  ° * °°  * ■’’  C^nnateu  at  90  000,00°  lbs-worth 

nufacturers  have  been  paying  for  the  same  quality.  : “ S4O’0OU  000-  Ol  lhe  whole  number  of  sheep 
The  planters  have  profiled  by  tins  to  the  full  amount  *"  ‘he  Ulllted  blales>  *evv  York  owns  ,)earl>  01le- 
of  the  difference  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation 

of  the  cotton  to  Europe,  and  our  manufactures  have  ! Axe  manufactory.  There  is  an  axe  manufacto- 
had  to  suffer  precisely  to  the  same  extent  in  their  r..  al  Collinsville,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Hartford, 
competition  with  the  British  goods.  ! ct.,  which  turns  cut  800  a day,  yet  cannot  till  al)  its 

Sales  to  the  amount  ol  9,100  bales  were  effected  ordtrs,  There  are  145  men  employed  in  it.  The 

during  the  three  last  days  of  last  week  at  New  York,  axes  se|i  fol-  §13  a dozen, 

chiefly  for  exportation,  at  quarter  to  half  a cent  be-  | 

low  the  prices  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Caledonia.  ! Cape  Palmas.  The  Latrobe,  which  sailed  from 
The  receipts  at  New  York  from  the  1st  Jan.  69,890  Baltimore,  November  8th,  with  72  emigrants  for  the 
bales— exports  to  29th  March  45.814  bales.  The  ex-  1 Maryland  State  Colony,  is  the  first  to  bring  us  ac- 
ports  from  United  States  from  1st  Sept.  572,116  bales, 1 counts  of  her  having  landed  them  all  at  Harper  in 
same  time  last  year  1,230,454;  year,  before  811,508.  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  so  left  them  on  the 
On  the  1st  inst.  3,000  and  on  the  2d  2,000  bales  240i  of  January.  The  colony  is  getting  on  admira- 
uold  at  full  prices.  ; bly.  There  was  a little  flurry  in  November  with 

! King  Freeman,  who  wanted  to  palaver  double  prices 
The  Carrying  Trade.  Of  the  46  ships,  barks,  brigs,  for  palm  oil  and  rice,  under  pain  of  a nonintercourse, 
and  schooners  in  the  port  of  Savannah  on  the  22J  Governor  Russworm  astonished  him  by  apprising 
inst,,  27,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  were  him  that  though  they  might  a=k  which  prices  they 
British.  There  was  also  one  Swedish  vessel.  j pleased  for  what  was  their  own,  they  should  not  im- 

„ f . ' pose  a penalty  for  the  colonists  not  giving  the  price, 

Exchanges  remain  as  nearly  at  par,  both  foreign  pQomm^uye  p’„rfs  squadron  arrived  at  the  moment, 
and  domestic,  as  it  is i reasonable  to  expect  them  to  d t|,e  negotiation  euded  by  a restoration  of  trade 
be.r.  the  present  state  ol  the  currency.  T he  last  anil  har(no7,y  though  two  ol  the  bade  men  were  kill- 
slcamer  brought  §75,000  specie  from  Liverpool  to  eJ  in  skinnl^  wh.ch  took  place  at  a picket,  whilst 
Boston,  evidencing  that  the  balance  is  again  some-  tl  laver  wa#  laking  place.  The  squadron  has 
what  in  our  lav  or.-  New  York  bills  on  London  have  beenPexceedillgly  serviceable, 
gone  down  fr«.m  9 to  8£.  1 he  cotton  now  going  lor-  ( J 

ward  from  the  south,  will  almost  balance  the  impor- 1 China.  The  Clipper  Helena,  at  New  York  in  98 
tations  of  goods  coming  in,  and  keep  up  the  equili-  days  from  Canton,  brings  accounts  to  31st  December, 
bnum,  vvith  a slight  inclination  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  Mr.  Cushing  had  not  arrived — nothing  new  of  impor- 
ter favor,  as  it  should  be.  ; lance,  Nothing  further  from  our  squadron, 


handbills,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  for  the  cam- 
paign. 

Hayti-  The  brig  Marion  brings  Port  au  Prince 
dates  as  late  as  the  24th  of  March.  President  Ri- 
vera at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  which  he  expected 
to  increase  to  40,000  from  other  divisions,  had  reach- 
ed within  30  miles  of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
insurgents  making  as  yet  no  resistance.  The  presi- 
dent’s son,  with  two  regiments,  stationed  in  the  city, 
were  relieved  on  parole,  and  arrived  at  Jaquemel. 

A person  calling  himself  an  American  citizen, 
Albert  de  St.  Amer,  arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty 
of  counterfeiting  Haytian  government  bills,  of  which 
a large  quantity  was  found  on  him,  was  to  he  shot. 
A difficulty  had  taken  place  between  the  officers  of 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Eurydice,  and  the  guard 
boats  at  Port  au  Prince;  not  yet  adjusted. 

Some  evidences  of  an  existing  arrangement  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  and  agents  of 
the  French  government,  through  their  consul,  was 
said  to  have  been  detected  amongst  the  strong  body 
of  mahogany  cutters  in  the  Artebonete  district, — 
money,  arms,  and  if  necessary,  10,000  men  were  to 
be  furnished  by  France  to  aid  the  insurgents.  The 
discovery  created  great  excitement  and  indignation. 

Millerism,  as  amended.  The  New  Orleans  Bee 
states  that  a certain  Leonard  Jones  started  a 
sect  in  Kentucky  some  time  ago,  called  “Live  For- 
ever,” preaching  that  through  faith  the  true  believers 
in  his  doctrine  would  enjoy  bodily  existence  and  pe- 
rennial youth  forever.  One  of  the  preachers  died, 
and  the  sect  broke  up.  He  has  since  imbibed  a new 
philanthropy,  in  the  shape  of  a direct  revelation, 
which  was  made  to  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  March  last.  lie 
now  preaches  Millerism  with  a difference.  He  con- 
tends that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  only  so  far 
as  Satan  is  concerned — that  the  devil  is  to  be  put 
down  and  his  works  disappear — a most  consoling  be- 
lief. But  they  must  have  faith  without  reason  that 
in  New  Orleans  can  arrive  at  that  persuasion. 

Wine.  A petition  from  the  wine-growers  of  Nar- 
bonne  states,  that  the  cultivation  of  th«  vine  in  France 
gives  employment  to  6,QOQ,000  persons,  and  that  tbq 
annual  produce  is  "worth  $0,QQQ,QQQ, 
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Forf.ign  Items — Grout  Britain  nod  Texas. 

National  Affairs— appointments  by  tne  president, 
minister  to  France,  reply  of  President  Tyler  to  the  call 
for  die  Rhode  Island  correspondence,  arniv.  navy. 

States  of  the  union — elections  in  Maine,  N.  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  New  York  Pennsylvania. 

Miscellaneous — obituaries  of  General  Morgan  Lewis, 
Genera!  Peter  B.  Porter,  legal  decisions,  National  Insti- 
tute Convention,  education  in  Prussia,  Panama  ca- 
nal. 

Political— Presidential,  Tvler  national  convention, 
address  of  Tyler  Central  Committee,  Johnson  mepting 
at  Buffalo,  H.'  Clay’s  speeches  at  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton. 

Texas  annexation. 

The  tariff. 

Congressional  proceedings. 

Chronicle. 


India.  Late  information  from  India  details  a British 
victory  gained  at  Gwalior,  which  has  b«en  taken  posses- 
sion of  with  a loss  of  some  150  men,  including  several 
officers  of  rank  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  of  4000  hy 
their  enemies,  fis  prince  is  compelled  thereby  to  come 
tinder  the  surveillance  of  the  British  India  government, 
and  support  the  expense  of  a permanent  subsidiary  force 
of  the  E.  I.  company,  which  is  to  be  stationed  at  his 
court,  though  he  has  not  been  formally  deposed.  The 
affairs  of  the  Siliks  whose  king  was  lately  assassinated, 
and  government  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  rivalry 
of  contending  aspirants,  several  of  whom  have  already 
perished,  remained  still  unsettled. 

China.  Rev.  Dr.  Milne,  Episcopal  missionary  to 
China,  passed,  over  land,  from  Ningpo  to  Canton,  a dis- 
tance of  about  1,300  miles,  in  3S  days.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a Cninese,  and  of  course  passed  as  one  of 
their  number.  [Jonr.  Com. 

GREAT  BEIT  AIN. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


Postscript  Six  days  later  from  Europe.  The 
packs1  ship  Sheridan  arrived  at  New  York  fiom  Liver- 
pool, bringing  London  papers  the  1 3: h March. 

The  latest  cotton  market  as  yet  received  is  of  the  11th, 
the  ship  nor  h iving  communication  with  the  shore  later 
than  the  13  h,  the  date  of  the  London  papers.  The 
steamer  from  Boston  arrived  on  the  13th,  taking  the 
news  of  the  disaster  at  Washington.  The  grand  ban- 
quet. to  he  given  at  Govern  Garden  Thea're.  in  honor 
of  Mi.  O’Connell,  was  to  corns  off  on  the  12  h,  and  the 
arrangements,  it  is  said,  were  on  a very  large  scale. 

A bill  has  been  ordered  to  a second  reading  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  providing  for  the  reduction 
ot  the  Three  and  a half  per  cents.  The  London  Sun. 
iti  speaking  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  three  and 
a half  per  cents,  says:  “The  amount  of  stock  to  be  re- 
duced is  £'25tl,000,0(K),  about  one-third  of  the  national 
debt,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  debt  of  France.  It 
comprises  four  different  kinds  of  stock.  The  plan  ol 
the  government  is  to  place  all  these  stocks  on  the  same 
footing,  and  to  bring  in  a hill  to  allow  every  holder  of 
Three  and  a half  per  cent  stock,  a like  amount  of  Three 
and  a quarter  per  cent  stock,  the  interest  of  £3  5s,  per 
cent,  to  be  paid  until  the  lOih  of  October,  1854,  anfl  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  interest  to  he  on  £3  per  cent,, 
which  shall  be  guaranteed  at  the  same  rate  for  twenty 
years,  namely,  till  1874.  The  saving  to  the  treasury 
will  be  £625,1)00  yearly  by  the  first  reduction,  and  the 
Bame  amount  for  the  next  twenty  years  annually,  mak- 
ing a reJucrion  in  the  interest  of  the  debt,  by  October 
next,  of  £625  000,  and  ten  years  after  a reduction  of 
£1,250,000  annually.’’ 

The  London  Times  states  that  the  movement  had 
been  acceded  to  with  an  unanimity  almost  incredible. 
Aftertlie  announcemen  had  been  publicly  made,  sales 
of  the  stock  continued  to  be  made  at  102j. 

The  London  Sun  of  the  8th  mentions  the  triumphant 
reception  of  Daniel  O’Connell- in  Birmingham,  whither 
be  went  from  London,  to  be  present  at  a dinner  tender- 
ed to  him  hy  the  citizens  of  that  town,  and  adds.  “We 
hear  from  the  very  best  authority  that  the  members  of 
the  late  administration  are  deeply  interested  in,  and  de- 
lighted, at  the  success  of  the  O’Connell  dinner,  to  take 
place  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  on  Tuesday  next. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr  O’Connell  gave  notice 
that,  on  an  early  day  after  the  recess,  he  should  move 
for  leave  to  bung  m a bill  to  define  the  law  of  conspi- 
racy. 

France.  On  the  8th  the  chamber  of 'deputies  again 
annulled  the  election  ol  M.  Charles  Laffitte,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  on  the  petitions  against  the  Paris 
fortifications  was  continued. 

A subscription  had  been  set  on  foot,  in  Paris,  to  pre- 
sent a sword  to  Admiral  Dupetit  Tiionars.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Polytechnique  school  had  favored  it,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  resentment  of  their  masters. 

Accounts  from  Paris  state  that  the  duke  of  Nemours 
is  seriously  indisposed. 

The  general  diet  of  Hungary  had  adopted,  by  a ma- 
jority ot  41  votes  against  8,  a motion  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews. 

Spain. — Perpignan,  March  7.  The  entry  of  queen 
Christina  into  Barcelona  on  the  4t'n  was  a triumph;  there 
was  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  town  was  magnificently 
illuminated. 

Live r pool  cotton  market , March  9.  Common  and  mid- 
dling qualities  of  American  and  Surats  offered  very  free 
Iv.  and  a decline  of ’d  submitted  to  in  many  cares. — 
Week’s  sales,  16,030  bales,  of  which  4000  American  on 
speculation.  400  American  for  export,  viz:  280  Sea  Is- 
land lSSjallJ;  4.040  Bowed  5u6jj;  2,550  Mobile  at  same; 
j6,4  10  N.  Ot  leans  5]a8d.  f 

Liverpool  cotton  market,  Monday,  Dili.  The  sale9  t/i- 
day  am  mm  to  & a 6000  bags,  of  which  speculators  hs.ve 
laken  2000.  The  market  is  firmer  at  Friday’s  rates. 
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Petitions.  The  British  parliament  as  well  as  the 
United  States  congress,  is  occasionally  approached 
by  kind  and  zealous  folks,  who  seem  to  fear  that  our 
southern  people  are  so  destitute  of  common  human- 
ity, that  if  they  don’t  undertake  to  see  to  it,  or  get 
parliament  or  congress  to  see  to  it,  there  would  be  aw- 
ful times.  On  the  3d  of  March,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
lord  Brougham  spoke  of  having  been  requested  to 
present  a petition  on  account  of  the  case  of  the  man 
condemned  1o  death  in  Louisiana  for  assisting  a slave 
to  escape.  His  lordship  declined,  saying,  “We  had 
no  claim,  no  mission,  to  interfere  with  any  foreign 
country  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  while  that  coun- 
try confined  itself  to  its  own  laws  and  its  own  citi- 
zens.” But  lie  look  occasion  to  make  a very  grave 
speech.  He  mistook  the  state,  saying  it  was  Louisia- 
na and  that  “that  was  the  law  of  Louisiana;  it  was  not 
our  law.  God  forbid  that  it  should  be!”  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser  thus  quietiy 
puts  his  lordship  right  in  this  matter:  “His  lordship 
need  not  have  put  himself  to  so  much  trouble;  the 
man  was  pardoned  long  ago.  But  his  lordship  might 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  possesshimself  of  t he  facts 
in  the  case.  It  was  not  in  Louisiana  but  in  South  Ca- 
rolina that  the  conviction  took  place;  and  the  law 
under  which  it  took  place  is  an  old  law  of  1754, 
when  South  Carolina  was  a British  colony,  but  by 
some  oversight  has  been  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
statute  book,  public  attention  never  having  been  di- 
rected to  it.  It  will  doubtless  be  repealed.” 

CUBA. 

Dates  to  the  13th  inst.  Business  was  very  brisk. — 
A number  of  slavers  had  landed  cargoes  on  the  S.  E. 
of  the  island,  supposed  to  be  by  the  connivance  of 
the  authorities  of  the  island,  who  it  is  stated  received 
§17  per.  head  for  the  indulgence.  Several  insurruc- 
tionary  movements  had  been  suppressed,  mostly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mantanzas.  Numerous  arrests 
had  been  made,  amongst  them,  four  English  Engi- 
ne ers. 

TEXAS. 

Public  Lands.  The  following  -'at  is  tics  are  taken 
from  the  general  land  office  in  't^ivus: 

Estimated  area  of  Texas  in  acres  as  de- 
fined by  the  acts  of  congres  of  1830,  203,520,000 

Amount  of  land  granted  by 
the  Mexican  government 
and  confit  tried  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Texas,  52,311,369 

Amount  of  land  granted  by  the 
government  of  Texas  since 
the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, 5,697,356 

Additional  land  granted  by 
the  government  of  Texas 
since  1837  3,535,974 

Amount  granted  as  bounty  to 
those  who  served  in  the 
army  4,363,947 

Amount  of  land  scrip  issued 
and  sold  by  the  government 
ol  Texas,  1,500,000 

67.408,673 


Amount  of  unappropriated  land  (acres)  136,111,273 
[Neio  York  Evening  Post. 
ENGLAND  AND  TEXAS. 
Correspodence  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Hon. 
Ashbel  Smith,  in  relation  to  Slavery. 

ASHBEL  SMITH  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  undersigned,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  has  the  honor  to  state  to  His  Excellen- 


cy the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary 
of  state  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he  has  been  inform- 
ed that  certain  persons,  British  subjects,  and  other 
persons  now  or  recently  in  London,  have  been  and  are 
endeavoring  to  prncure  theabolition  ofslavery  in  Tex- 
as, and  that  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose  they  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  Ministers  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Government,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
their  co-operation  on  this  subject. 

The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  his  Government, 
would  state  to  his  lordship,  that  the  parties  alluded 
to  as  having  for  their  object  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Texas,  are  in  no  manner  recognized  by  the  Texan 
Government,  and  that  their  proceedings  in  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  as  well  as  all  others  touching,  or  in 
any  way  relating  to  the  institutions  of  Texas,  are 
wholly  unauthorized,  disclaimed,  and  disapproved 
of,  by  the  Government  of  that  country. 

In  making  the  present  communication,  the  under- 
signed begs  to  disclaim  intimating  the  opinion  that 
there  exists  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  H.  B.  M.’s 
Government  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Texas,  an 
opinion  which  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  vvitli  the 
frank  and  friendly  tone  of  his  lordship’s  remarks  in 
the  int'  rview  which  the  undersigned  had  the  honor 
to  hold  vvitli  his  lordship  on  this  subject;  nor  does  the 
undersigned  wish  or  expect  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  British  subjects  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
question  or  any  other  matter;  but  his  object  is  to 
place  on  record  the  explicit  disapproval  hy  the  Tex- 
an Government  of  all  proceedings  having  for  their 
object  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
assurances  of  the  highest  consideration. 

ASHBEL  SMITH. 

Legation  of  Texas,  August  1,  1843. 

THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN  TO  ASHBEL  SMITH. 

The  undersigned,  he,r  majesty’s  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  has  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  note  dated  the  1st  ultimo,  from 
Mr.  Asbbel  Smith,  charge  d’  a fFn ires  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  in  which  he  brings  under  the  notice  of  her 
majesty’s  Government  the  proceedings  of  certain 
Briish  subjects  and  others  in  London,  who  have 
been  and  are.  endeavoring  to  procure  the  abolition 
ofslavery  in  Texas,  and  states  that  the  persons  in 
question  are  in  no  maner  recognized  by  his  Govern- 
ment, who  entirely  disapprove  of  their  proceedings. 

In  disclaiming  all  intention  of  insinuating  that  there 
exists  on  the  part  of  her  majesty’s  Government  any 
disposition  to  interfere  improperly  in  the  affairs  of 
Texas,  Mr  Asbbel  Smith  is  only  rendering  justice  to 
her  majesty’s  Government.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  their  intention  than  thus  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Texas.  But  at  the  same  lime  that 
the  undersigned  makes  tills  declaration,  he  believes 
that  Mr.  Smith  is  fully  aware  of  the  continued  anxiety 
of  her  majesty’s  Government  to  see  slavery  abolished, 
not  only  in  Texas,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  it 
is  a matter  of  no  surprise  to  the  undersigned  that  pri- 
vate individuals,  who  are  impressed  with  the  same 
feelings,  should  exert  every  effort  in  their  power  to 
attain  an  object  so  desirable. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr. 
Ashbel  Smith  the  assurance  of  his  consideration. 

Foreign  Office,  ABERDEEN. 

September  11,  1843. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

The  Texian  commissioners  have  returned  from 
Mexico,  having  arranged  the  followings 
, Commission  for  the  Armistice  between  Mexico  arul  Texas , 

Assembled  in  the  city  of  Sabmas,  15th  February, 
1841,  brigadier  general  Antoine  Maria  Jauregui,  col. 
Manuel  Maria  Landeras,  and  Messrs.  George  W. 
Hockley  and  Samuel  M.  Williams,  the  two  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  gcneral-in-chief  of  the  1st  brigade, 
Don  Adrian  Woii,  to  treat  with  the  latter  as  com- 
missioners by  thedepartment  of  Texas  for  the  armis- 
tice which  is  to  be  made,  and  to  effect  which  they 
agree  to  the  following  articles: 

1st.  While  the  negotiations  are  being  carried  on  in 
the  capital  of  the  republic  respecting  the  pacification 
of  the  department  of  Texas,  and  winch  shall  be  alto- 
gether concluded  by  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  lliete  shall 
bean  armistice  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  which 
shall  only  be  prolonged  in  case  there  may  ba  a pro. 
babijity  of  terminating  the  affairs  pacifically. 
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Dr.  Foreman,  of  Baltimore,  communicated  a re-' 
commendation  that  Messrs.  Torrey  aud  Gray,  au- 
thors of  the  Flora  of  North  America,  should  be 
invited  to  prepare  for  the  nest  annual  meeting  of  the 
institute-#  summary  account  of  what  lias  been  done 
in  this  country  in  the  promotion  of.  botanical  know- 
ledge, with  biographical  sketches,  &c. 

Papers  containing  useful  suggestions  were  then 
read  from  professor  Johnson,  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, arid  from  professor  Tutwiler.  of  Lagrange 
College,  Alabama.  Mr.  George  E.  Chase,  of  Pen- 
sacola, sent  an  ingenious  paper  on  “a  method  of  set- 
tling the  orthography  and  orthoepy  of  the  English 
language.” 

Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute of  Philadelphia,  communicated  a paper  “on  the 
necessity  of  a national  institution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  science.” 

Francis  Leiber,  L.  L.  D.,  of  Columbia,  South  Ca- 
rolina, sent 1 a paper  entitled  “Remarks  on  Public 
Executions,”  &c.  . 

A paper  was  also  received  from  professor  James 
Hamilton,  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
“on  certain  meteorological  facts  observed  at  Nash- 
ville.” These  two-. papers  were  read  by  title  only, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  business  before  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  limited  time  allowed  for  attending 
to  it. ' 

The  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
municated a paper  “on  the  Smithsonian  Bequest.” — 
If  “Dialogues  of  the  Dead”  take  place,  what,  (in- 
quired the  learned  gentleman,)  would  be  the  conver- 
sation between  Stephen  Girard  and  James  Smithson, 
when  reverting  to  the  present  state  of  their  respec- 
tive bequests  to  the  people  of  the  United  States?- — 
The  ’paper  was  filled  with  valuable  suggestions. 

Professor  Espy  submitted  some  interesting  obser- 
vations “on  meteorology.” 

Professor  A.  D.  Bache  read  a communication  from 
Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
calling  for  observations  on  the  late  storm. 

Professor  Bache  then  presented  the  meeting  with 
a very  interesting  summary  of  “magnetic  and  me- 
teorological observations,  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  war  department,  at  the  observatory  of  Phil- 
adelphia.” 

Professor  Bache  laid  before  the  meeting,  by  autho- 
rity of  the  treasury  department,  proof  impressions 
of  five  sheets  of  the  tnap  of  New  York  bay  and  har- 
bor, surveyed  under  the  superintendence  of  F.  R. 
Hassler,’  and  forming  part  of  the  survey  of  the  coast. 

T hese  sheets  are  now  ready  for  publication  at  the 
office  of  the  coast  survey. 

A communication  Was  next  read  from  J.  C.  Pick- 
ett, United  States  eharge  d’affaires  at  Lima,  giving 
an  account  of  sonqe  remarkable  ruins  in  the  provin- 
ces of  Chachapoyas,  Peru,  &c.  Mr.  Pickett  inge- 
niously discusses  the  opinions-  of  Judge  Nieto,,  of 
Peru,  respecting  the  ruins,  and  although  he  disagrees 
with  some -of  the  judge’s  conclusions,  lie  makes  them 
the  basis  of  much  valuable  information  respecting 
.these  and  other  interesting  ruins  in  South  America! 
Mr.  Pickett’s  opinion  of  their  origin,  &c.-,  is'  the 
same  as  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Stephens  respecting 
the  ancient  buildings  in  Paienque,  Yucatan,  &c.,  but 
disagrees  with  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  opinion  which 
he  expressed  upon  the  authority  of.  a priest  in  Yucn- 
• tan-,  that  there  exists  at  this  time  a nation  cf  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  country  who  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  Europeans 'or  Anglo-Americans,  and  that 
this  people  are  the  descendants  of  those  wno  con- 
structed the  buildings  v.hbse  ruins  now  excite  so 
much  attention.  Mr.  Pickett  thinks  that  there  is 
very  little  if  any  foundation  for  this  opinion,  and 
fortifies  his  views  with  many  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing arguments. 

Mr.  John  Tyler,  Jr.  then  read  a very  inge.iious 
paper  “in  support  of  the  theory  of  one  electric  fluid, 
by  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  repul- 
sion of  pith-balls  negatively  electrified,”  &c.  This 
paper  is  incapable 'of  compression  into  a space  ap- 
plicable to  our  columns;  it  contained  much  interest- 
ing matter,  and  was  heard  with  great  satisfaction. — 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  tenth  and  last  meeting  of  the  institute  took 
place  last  evening  in  the  Unitarian  church,  the  Hon, 
John  C.  Spencer  presiding;  when  a discourse  was-de- 
livered  by  Dr.  Patterson,  director  of  the  United 
States  mint,  Philadelphia,  on  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States;  also,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett 
“oft  the  moral  tendency  of  the  science  and  learning 
of  the  past  and  presentcenturies.”  The  closing  ad- 
dress was  pronounced  by  the  Hon.  John  C.'  Spencer. 

- . EDUC-a^XOS?. 

Prussian'  Schools — Von  Tuuk,  the  Educator.  The 
seventh  annual  report  of  -the  board  of  education  in 
Massachusetts,  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Mann,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a tour  of  observation  on  tha 
schools  of  Europe,  is  au  exceedingly  interesting  pa- 


per. 4 brief  notice  of  it  was  extracted  into  our 
last  number.  The  following  account  of  benevolent 
Von  Tuuk,  is  from  its  pages: 

“What  is  most  remarkable  is  the  high  character  of 
the  men — for  capacity,  for  attainments,  for  social 
rank — who  preside  over  the  educational  establish- 
ments of  Prussia,  At  the  head  of  the  private  Or- 
phan house  in  Potsdam,  is  the  venerable  Von  Tuuk. 
According  to  the  laws  of  bis  country  Von  Tuuk  is  a 
nobleman.  His  talents  and  acquisitions  were  such 
that  at  a very  early  age  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench. 
This  was,  probably,  an  office  for  life,  and  was  atten- 
ded with  honors  and  emoluments.  He  officiated  as 
judge  for  fourteen  years;  but  in  the  course  of  this 
time,  so  many  criminal  cases  were  brought  before 
him  for  adjudication,  whose  only  cause  and  origin 
were  so  plainly  referable  to  early  neglect  in  the  cul- 
prit’s education,  that  the  noble  heart  of  the  judge 
could  no  longer  bear  to  pronounce  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  the  prisoners,  for  he  looked  upon 
them  as  men,  who,  almost  without  a paradox,  might 
be  called  guiltless  offender's.  While  holding  the  office 
of  judge,  he  was  appointed  school  inspector.  The 
paramount  importance  of  the  latter  office  grew  upon 
his  mind  as  he  executed  its  duties,  until,  at  last,  he 
came  to  the  full  conception  of  the  grand  and  sacred 
truth — how  much  more  intrinsically  honorable  is  the 
vocation  of  the  teacher,  who  saves  from  crime  and 
from  wrong,  than  the  magistrate , who  waits  till  they 
are  committed,  and  then  avenges  them. 

He  immediately  resigned  his  office  of  judge  with 
its  iife-tenure  and  its  salary,  travelled  to  Switzerland, 
where  be  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Pestaloz- 
zi;  and  after  availing  himself  for  three  years  of  the 
instructions  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  he  returned 
to  take  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum.  Since  that 
lime  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the 
neglected  and  destitute.  He  lives  in  as  plain  and  in- 
expensive a style  as  our  well-off  farmers  and  mecha- 
nics, and  devotes  his  income  to  the  welfare  of  the 
needy.  I was  told  by  his  personal  rriends  that  he 
not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  -but 
submitted  to  many  privations  in  order  to  appropriate 
his  small  income  to  others  whom  he  considered  more 
needy,  and  that  his  wife  and  family  cordially  and 
cheerfully  shared  such  privations  with  him,  for  the 
same  object.  To  what  extent  would  our  own  com- 
munity sympathize  with,  or  appreciate  the  act,  if 
one  of  the  judges  of  our  higher  courts,  or  any  other 
official  dignitary,  should  resign  an  office  of  honor  and 
of  profit,  to  become  the  instructor  of  children! 

Even  .now,  when  the  once  active  and  vigorous 
frame  of  this  patriarchal  man  is  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  years  he  employs  himself  in  teaching  agri- 
culture, together  with  the  branches,  commonly  taught 
in  the  Prussian  schools,  to  a class  of  orphan  boys. — 
What  warrior  who  rests  at  last  from  the  labors  of 
the  tented  field,  after  a life  of  victories:  what  states- 
man whose  name  is  familiar  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
civilized  world:  vvhat  orator  who  attracts  towards 
himself  tides  of  men  wherever  he  may  move  in  his 
splendid -course:  what  one  of  all  these  would  not,  at 
the  sunset  of  life,  exchange  his  fame  and  his  clus- 
tering honors,  for  that  precious  and  abounding  trea- 
sury of  holy  and  beneficent  deeds,  the  remembrance 
o.'  which  this  good  old  man  is  soon  to-  carry  into 
another  world!  Do  we  not  need  a new  spirit  in  our 
community,  and  especially  in  our  schools  which  shall 
display  only  objects  of  virtuous  ambition  before  the 
eyes  of  our  emulous  youth,  and  teach  them  that  no 
height  of  official  station,  nor  splendor  of  professional 
renown,  can  equal  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  of  all 
good  men  the  true  glory  of  a life  consecrated  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind!” 

Panama  Canal.  Messrs.  Salmon  & Co.,  the  house 
to  which  in  1833,  the  government  of  New  Greuada 
made  certain  exclusive  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
across  the  Isthmus,  have  recently  published  a state- 
ment to  show  that  they  still  retain  that  privilege. — 
This  statement  is  accompanied  by  certain  official  do- 
cuments, authenticated  by  the  government  of  New 
Granada,  which  the  Messrs.  Salmon  offer  as  main- 
taining their  position.  They  have  also  announced, 
that  under  their  arrangements  surveys  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  that  they  hope  before  the  close  of  this 
year  “that  a route  ot  communication  will  be  estab- 
lished after  the  system  ‘ simiculairc ,’  by  whic-h  the 
passage  from  Chagres  to  Panama  may  be  effected  in 
eight  hours.”  By  this  system  their  agent  seems  to 
mean  some  system  of  road  communication. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  the  New 
Greriadian  government  consider  the  contract  of  1833, 
as  void  by  its-own -terms  since  the  year  1842.  That 
government  has  lately  instructed  its  charge  d’affairs 
in  London  to  negotiate  treaties  with,  the  British, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  governments  and  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  one  or  more  of 
them  with  reference  to  immediate  operations  for  con- 1 


necting  the  oceans  by  a large  canal.  The  proposal 
is  that  the  governments  making  such  a treaty  shall 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  work,  and  the  grant 
of  its  privileges  to  all  nations.  It  is  proposed  either 
that  they  shall  undertake  themselves,  or  that  private 
citizens  or  companies  may  undertake  it,  still  subject 
to  this  guarantee  of  everlasting  neutrality.  The  tolls 
collected  on  it  after  the  deduction  of  a certain  per 
centage  paid  to  the  treasury  of  New  Granada  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  parties  building  it  until  the  cost  is  re- 
imbursed to  them,  after  which  the  toils  are  all  to  re- 
vert to  the  New  Granadian  government. 

An  abstract  of  these  instructions  was  furnished  on 
the  30th  September  last  to  our  charge  at  New  Gra- 
nada. The  New  Granadian  charge  at  London,  to 
whom  they  are  directed,  is  M.  Mosquera,  who  is,  we 
believe,  the  gentleman  of  that  name  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  at  the  time  that  the  Provinces 
of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  were  formerly  separated 
from  it  in  1830  and  1832.  His  commission  to  act  in 
the  matter  was  notified  to  our  government  in  a letter 
from  the  foreign  secretary  of  New  Granada.  The 
following  extract  from  it  gives  his  statement  of  their 
views: — 

Republic  of  New  Granada,  } 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  > 
Bogota,  Sept.  30,  1843.  j 
The  government  of  New  Granada,  desiring  to  af- 
ford to  the  commerce  of  nations  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  a communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  has  resolvfcd  to  invite  the  governments  of 
the  principal  maritime  nations  to  conclude  a treaty, 
with  the  object  of  carrying  this  great  undertaking 
into  execution;  as  well  that  the  governments  should 
take  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  the  work,  as 
that  they  should  guaranty  the  neutrality  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  seas,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  stipulated  for  its  execution.  Full  pow- 
ers have  been,  in  consequence  given  to  Sr.  Manuel 
M.  Mosquera,  charge  d’affairs  to  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, to  treat  with  the  plenipotentiaries  who  may  ba 
appointed  to  that  effect. 

As  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  is  one  qf 
those  which  the  government  of  New  Granada  desires 
to  see  participate  in  the  treaty  in  question,  I have 
received  orders  from  my  government  to  place  him  in 
communication  with  you,  sir,  in  order  that  if  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  should  judge  proper 
to  join  its  efforts  for  the  consummation  of  the  impor- 
tant work  of  opening  the  communication  between 
the  two  oceans,  it  may  authorise  some  person  to  taka 
part  in  the  nogotiation  proposed. 

The  proposals  made  do  not  seem  very  favorable 
for  cominandiug  private  capital  for  this  great  enter- 
prise. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  re- 
public of  New  Granada  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
states  formed  from  the  dismemberment  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  Columbia.  Its  population  is  somewhat 
less  than  2,1)00,000,  of  which  a third  part  perhaps 
are  native  Indians.  Its  government  is  weak,  the 
frontier  provinces  frequently  throwing  off  the  central 
authority.  As’late  as  the  end  of  1840,  the  very  de- 
partment of  the  Isthmus  .through  which  this  canal  is 
to  passj  was  organized  as  an  independent  stale,  under 
its  own  constitution.  It  has. been  re-united, however, 
without  bloodshed. 

This  state  of  affairs  renders  a foreign  guarantee  of 
stability  and  neutrality  in  the  management  of  the 
proposed  canal,  an  essential  feature  in  plans  for  its 
construction. — Boston  Advertiser. 

Maryland  Historical  Society.  A regular.meet- 
ing  of  this  body  was  held  at  -the  Historical  Rooms, 
on  Thursday  evening,  April  4th.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Gen.  J.  Spear  Smith,  the  p/resident,  at  8 
o’clock. 

Donations  and  deposits  of  books,  valuable  docu- 
ments, &c.,  were  announced  from  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: Messrs.  Brantz  Mayer,  John  I.  Donaldson, 

G.  H.  Hickman,  J.  S.  Sumner,  S.  Teackle  Willis, 
J.  M.  Campbell,  Peter  Force,  C.  F.  Mayer,  Richard 
Townsend,  J.  L.  Carey,  R.  McHenry,  R.  H.  Cole- 
man, Gen.  J.  Spear  Smith,  Hon.  John  Nelson,  and 
Hon.  John.  P.  Kennedy.  . 

Alexander  B,  Gordon,  esq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White  were  proposed  as  active  members,  to  be  bal- 
lotted  for  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  active 
members:  Wm.  McKim,  Haslett  McKim,  Samuel 
W.  Smith,  Gustav  W.  Lurman,  Dr.  Jno.  Buckler, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Jno.  Barney,  Capt.  Jas.  Wilson,  U. 
S.  N.,  John  B.  Howell,  Albert  Schumacher,  Her- 
man H.  Perry,  George  Law,  Fred.  B.  Graf,  Dr.  A, 
k.  Cleveland,  Dr.  John  J.  Graves,  and  Charles  B. 
Hafitte. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary 
mei.'abersof  the  Society:  George  Bancroftand  Wm. 

H.  fVtescott,  Esq.  of  Boston;  John  R.  Bartlett,  Esq. 
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DEATH  OF  GEN.  MORGAN  LEWIS- 

Oar  aged  and  time-honored  fellow  citizen,  general 
Morgan  Lewis,  has  at  length  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
He  was  in  his  90th,  and  has  for  several  weeks  been 
sinking  in  bodily  strength,  but  with  mind  clear,  un- 
impaired, and  tranquil  to  the  last. 

He  was  a soldier  of  both  wars — that  of  the  revo- 
lution and  that  of  1812;  has  been  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  senator,  and  governor  of  this  state. — 
Living  in  later  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  af- 
fluence, and  a cheerful  spirit,  among  his  numerous 
descendants,  he  has  at  lastsunk  gently  into  the  grave, 
full  of  years  and  of  honors. 

Stew  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  • 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

New  York,  rfpril  8th,  1844. 

It  is  the  painful  duty  of  the  vice  president  of  the 
aociety  to  announce  the  death  of  major  general  Mor- 
gan Lewi3,  the  president  of  the  society,  and  presi- 
dent general  of  the  general  society  of  the  Cincinnati 
in  the  United  States.  He  died  on  Sunday,  the  7th 
Inst,,  in  th.e  90th  yoar  of  his  age,  b.is  life  having  been 
protracted  beyond  the  usual  period  allotted  to  man. 

He  was  a son  of  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  born  in 
this  city  on  the  lGth  Oetober,  1754.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  College,  and  graduated  with  hon- 
or at  the  commencement  in  1773. 

In  June,  1775,  he  joined  the  army  then  investing 
the  town  of  Boston,  as  a volunteer  in  a rifle  compa- 
ny, and  in  August  assumed  the  command  of  a com- 
pany of  volunteers.  In  November,  he  was  appointed 
first  major  of  the  2d  regiment,  of  which  the  venera- 
ble.John  Jay  was  colonel;  but  as  public  duties  of  an 
Important  character  prevented  the  assumption  of  the 
command  by  Mr.  Jay,  it  necessarily  devolved  upon 
major  Lewis. 

in  June  1776,  he  accompanied  general  Gates  into 
Canada  as  chief  of  his  staff,  With  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  subsequently  at  Ticonderoga,  (then  hourly 
expecting  an  attack  from  general  Carleton,)  until  its- 
evacuation  in  July  1777.  During  the  following  month 
he  wgs  present  at  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  British  troops  after  their 
•urrender. 

In  1778  he  was  with  general  Clinton  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  against  a strong 
force  of  British  regulars;  Butler’s,  Caldwell’s,  ami 
McKay’s  Partizan  corps,  and  Brant’s  Savages.  At 
Stone  Arabia  he  led  the  advance  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  gallantly  attacked  and  entirely  routed;  and 
in  1780  he  accompanied  governor  Clinton  to  Crown 
Point,  to  intercept  a corps  of  British  troops. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
colonel  commandant  of  a corps  of  volunteer  militia, 
and  had  the  honor  of  escorting  general  Washington 
•t  his  first  inauguration  as  president  of  the  U.  States. 

In  1804  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  office  he  held  for  one  term;  and  in 
1810  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  state  senate  by 
'a  larger  majority  than  had  ever  before  been  given 

In  May  1812,  he  was  appointed  quartermaster  gen- 
eral of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  with  the  rank 
of  a brigadier;  and  on  the  subsequent  institution  of  a 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  advanced  a 


admiration  of  his  countrymen.  His  pure  life  and 
patriotic  disinterestedness  are  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion, and  a bright  example  to  those  who  follow  him. 
He  has  gone  down  to  his  grave  in  a good  old  age,  and 
in  the  fullness  of  his  honors;  and  his  memory  will 
ever  be  cherished  and  honored  as  one  of.  the  chosen 
band  who  were  prompt  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their 
country  in  “the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls,”  and  as 
one  of  the  chivalrous  spirits  who  were  found  ready 
to  endure  the  privations  and  dangers  of  the  field  in 
our  second  war  of  independence.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life  he  diseharged  hisduties  with  fidelity  and  hon- 
or. He  was  a gallant  soldier,  an  accomplished 
statesman,  a kind  parent,  a benevolent  man,  and  a 
good  citizen. 

The  members  of  the  society  are  directed  to  wear 
the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  the  period  of  thirty 
days;  and  to  manifest  their  respect  for  his  memory  by 
attending  his  funeral,  from  his  late  residence,  No.  72 
Leonard  street,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  instant,  at  3 
o’clock,  P.  M.  By  order  of 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  POPHAM, 

Vice  President. 

Edward  P.  Marcellin,  Secretary. 

DEATH  OF  GEN.  PETER  S.  PONTES. 

The  last  mail  from  the  West.brings  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter.  He  expirud  at  his 
residence,  at  Niagara  Falls,  on 

Gen.  Porter  has  been  distinguished  in  our  annals, 
in  civic  and  martial  life;  and  there  are  few  among  us 
to  whom  the  meed  of,talents,  bravery,  and  patriot- 
ism, will  be  more  freely  awarded. 

He.  was  appointed  in  1811,  with  Governor  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clnton,  Win. 
North,  Sinieon  De  Witt,.  Thomas  Eddy,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  and  Robert  Fulton,  the  first  commission- 
ers in  relation  to  inland  navigation;  being  tlqe  incipi- 
ent step  that  led  in  the  sequel  to  the  noble  works  of 
art  and  improvement  wtiich  have  contributed  so  large- 
ly, (whatever  excesses  may  have  been  committed)  to 
the  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Their  labors  were  suspended,  however  by  the 
war  of  1812;  and  for  these  civic  duties  Gen.  Porter 
exchanged  the  privations  and  dangers  of  the  frontier 
campaigns.  Residing  then  at  Black  Rock,  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  eventful  and  stirring  of  the  bol- 
der scenes.  He  rallied  the  hastily-gathered  volunteers, 
who  repelled  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  in  mid- 
summer 1813;  and  shared,  at  the  head  of  his  corps f 
with  intrepidity  and  skill,  in  those  brilliant  and  mem- 
orable affairs  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  battle,.;-  0f 
Chippewa  and  Bridgewater,  and  the  sortie  of  Fort 
Erie. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  state,  in  place  of  Jacob  Rutsen  an  Rensselaer; 
but  he  declined  the  appointment,  having  been  elec- 
ted to  Congress  the  previous  yea;,-.  Near  the  close 
of  his  congressional  term,  he  -wag  appointed  Com- 
missioner under  the  British  treaty  to  run  the  boun- 
dary line  betwee  the  Uni'.ed  States  and  Canada.  In 
1817,  he  was  the  ante^onist  candidate  to  De  Witt 
Clinton  in  the  Demo  cratic  caucus  held  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  Governor,  and  at  the  election  received  a 
few  votes  cast  by  politicians  in  the  city  of  New  York 
who  refused  t i..  fLn  rinmlnatirm  Ilf  Mr. 

c. 


*.o  acquiesce  in  the  nomination  of  Mr. 


large  sum  of  money  for  their  relief,  from  his  private  ^ Life  political  controversies  of  his  time,  Gen. 
means,  as  the  government  were  unable  to  procure  a *-or.  ier  ,was  a prominent  participator,  until  his  retire- 
Bulficient  sum  in  currency  which  would  be  received  I ment  from  public  life,  with1  Mr.  Adams,  ih  lb-9. 


In  the  opinion  of  judge  Banks,  given  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  which  has  been  published,  the  constitution 
guarantees  the  right  of  every  individual  to  adopt  any 
creed  or  mode  of  worship  which  his  conscience  ap- 
proves, though  this  liberty  of  conscience  is  restricted 
to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  extends  to  no 
other  worship  whatever.  The  constitution  declares 
that  “no  human  authority  can  in  any  case  whatever 
control- or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience.” — 

The  exercise  of  parental  authority  by  a father,  so  as 
to  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience 
of  a minor  child  would,  in  judge  Banks’  opinion,  be 
an  exercise  of  human  authority,  so  as  to  control  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience  in  a particu- 
lar. case,  whereas  it  is  declared,  that  it  cannot  be  done 
in  any  case  whatever.  This,  he  says,  is  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  land.  It  is  binding  upon  all 
parents; 

In  the  course  of  the  pleadings,  the  counsel  fpr  the 
commonwealth  argued  that,  in  this  case,  a parent  has 
the  right  to  teach  his  minor  children  any  religious 
opinions  and  practices  he  pleases,  and  to  enforce  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  his  children,  and  th  • t in  this 
case,  the  prosecutor  had  a right  to  take  his  daughter 
out  of  the  ch.urch,  &c.  &c. 

Judge  Lewis,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave  his  opin- 
ion iri  a similar  case, -that  during  legal  minority,  the 
law  of  filial  obedience  takes  the  precedence  of  all 
other  laws  which  are  binding  on  the  child. 

Now,  which  of  these  opinions  is  correct  and  which 
will  be  considered  sound  law?  That  of  judge  Lewis 
was  sustained  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  judge  Kent,  if 
we  mistake  not,  whose  letter  to  judge  Lewis  was 
written  about  the  time  his  opinion  wa9  first  published. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION 

Relative  to  marriages  in  Ireland.  Most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  question  which  has  been  raised  in  the  very  in- 
teresting Irish  marriage  case,  on  which  judgment 
was  in  part  given  before  the  house  of  lords  ou  Fri- 
day last.  In  Ireland,  where  registrars  of  deaths, 
births,  and  carriages,  have  not  yet  attained  thathigh 
and  palmy  state  which  they  enjoy  on  this  side  the 
channel,  the  law  allows  two  Presbyterians  or  two 
Roraan  Catholics  to  be  married  by  a minister  of  their 
otyn  persuasion.  But  it  has  been  uncertain  whether 
■a  valid  marriage  could  be  celebrated  by  anybody  but 
a clergyman  of  the  established  church  between  two- 
persons  of  whom  one  qr  both  happened  not  to  be  a. 
Presbyterian -or  Roman  Catholic.  The  question  h ay  j 
lately  been  raised  in  a most  distressing  case.  A m ai  i 
who  had  married  a Presbyterian  woman  bv  Presby  te  - - 
rian  riles  and  before  a Presbyterian .minister,  hav  ja  g 
deserted  his  wife,  married  another  woman,  and  V ig 
been  put  upon  his  trial  for  bigamy,  has  deft  Abun- 
self  upon  the  ground  that  being  himself  9 t,,,- 

the  church  of  England,  his  Presbyter 
was  a nullity.  The  Irish  courts  de'  .an  u- 

was,  and  caused  by  that  decision  r .cided  t-ha4 

imagined  among  a number  of  f? 
unions  had  been  celebrated  and 
their  invalidity,  and  who  now 
contracts  annulled,  and  ther 
The  case  was  carried  to  ft 
it  was  referred  to  the  E1, 
of  the  bench  coincided 


in  Canada,  in  discharge  of  the  debts  they,  had  con- 
tracted, and  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  t’flejr 
conveyance  from  Quebec  to  the  United  Slates.  jje 
also  advanced  money  to  colonel  Wilcox,  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  a corps  he  hdd  raised 
in  Canada,  by  permission  of  the  general  government. 
While  referring  to  these  evidences  of  ’fljs  gener0us 
disposition  and  public  spirit,  it  may  be  added  that  he 
remitted  a large  amount  of  rent  to  'dUch  0y  j,js  ten- 
ants as  had  served  during  the  war,  'either  in  the  mili- 
tia or  regular  army. 

In  March  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  general,  and  ordered  *t0  the  Niagara  frontier, 
and  on  the  27th  April  ma^e  a successful  descent  on 
the  British  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  near  Fort 
George,  in  the  following  year  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  organization  of  ’the.defences  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  then  daily  under  the  expectation  of  an  attack, 
which  was  diverted  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
eventuated  iii  the  glorious  victory  of  the8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1315.  . 

His  last  appearance  In  public  life  was  on  the  22d 
Feb.,  1832,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  corporation 
of  this  city,  he  delivered  an  oration  in  honor  of  gene- 
ral Washington,  at  the  celebration  of  the  oentenmal 
Anniversary  of  his  nativity. 

The  vice  president,  in  this  necessarily  brief  and 
imperfect/ recapitulation  of  the  services  of  this  dis- 
jnguisliecv  man,  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  his 
lament  merit  justly  entitles  him  to -the  respect  and 


„a  anxiei'f  easuv 

.tallies  where  such 
Without  3Uspic;on  Qf 
found  their  marriage 
-•  children  illegitimate.— 
je  house  of  lords,  by  whom 
■iglish  judges.  The J 
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Under  that  administration,  and  for  the  last  year  of  it 
he  discharged  the.  duties  of  .Secretary  of  war.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  Mr.  Clay;  and"  was  related  to 
him  by  the  marriage  of  his  second  wife. 

A frontier  resident  during  the  last  forty  years;  pos- 
sessed of  large  estates  on  the  border  he  is  indenti- 
fied  with  the  history  of  Western  New  York,  and 
with  its  gigantic  progress  in  the  great  elements  of 
social  and  physical  developeraent. 

Asa-public  man,  he  was  sagacious,  Shrewd  and 
able — though  to  ordiuary  observers,  in  latter  years 
the  impression  was  one  of  heaviness,  approaching 
dullness.  In  his  military  career,  he  was  distir  , 
ed  by  high  qualities  to  command,  and  by  'u,.jQuL'teJ 
coolness  and  courage.  - ^ Jh-gm. 

LEGAL  DECT  £XOST. 

Rights  of  conscience.  ,rx  [,e  hon.  judge  Bant  . 
a case  recently  tried  ip.  ±jeh',gh  countv,  in  this  fitate 
has- given  an  opinion  directly  the  reverse  of  that  g,v- 
en  by  judge  Lewis,  of  Lycoming,  a year  or  so  ago 
respecting  the  right  which  a parenthas  to  control  his 
minor  children  in  their  religious  opinions.  It  ap- 
pears that  a father  entered  a Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  his  daugh.ter,{i  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  a«-e 
took  her  by  the  arm,  raised  her  from  her  knees  a'nd 
told  her  to  come  home.  This  produced  excitement, 
which  terminated  in  violence  and  assault  and  battery 
upon  which  a p jjidictment  waa  found  and  the  case 
tried)  • 


and  with  that  opinio1 
are  now  proceeds  a before  ihemLV  11 ‘i*  insl1  °°urts> 
L„,d,p™Pb,-  .5^tlre&j  j™r,e°f 

SS  ^tarasass  js-v- 

tenhana.r  - lord  Lvndhurst  vL  ii  nS  “-—and  on 
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i with  that  of  the  Irish °pin,0a 


•e  opinions  of  the'Engli,hL"nH‘lriI0nCUrrCnca 


This, 


PTOU.ced  oullLid  tbe'tuS,™  ”"“«e 

[London  Tunes. 

NATIONAL  IN-SITlTTa  CONVEY 

. TION. 

fhn  ne Ainth  m?eling  of  the  convention  was  held 
the  Unitarian  church  on  Monday  morning  the  H 
J.  Q.  Adams  in  the  chair  who  ™ oc.,  “*  , “un- 

ties,  made  a brief  but  appropriate  address'^  ^ du' 
datory  of  the  objects  o/fheSmatlon^ InTZT1' 
ing  his  legislative  duties  as  the  cause  of  h-  S'1' 
regularly  enjoying  the  benefit  of  theii  meeU,,^  "0t 
A communication  from  the  Hon.  Ley/w™ 
asnmd,  commendatory  of  the  objects  offeS 


was 

tution 


D«f- 

of  tl*  propriety  of  captain,  of  paekeri’S"',!™ 
ships,  communicating  to  the  institution  d her 
fro»  tin* 40 time w utmoajlS °bsemtl0Q3 
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Tn  Ba'nhridge  U.  R bps*  at  Vera  CVur, . expected 
to«ai>  nn  tcV 27’ ft, for  Pensacola,  wjth,w.»irli|v  Th.PWtP'. 
s'in  F,-q  our.  iqinisfej-  to  Mexico,  who  left  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  9ih  March  for  home 

Tlie  FonslUnlwn.  U.  S.  ship,  Ciipt  Percival,  drop- 
ped down  on  Thursday  afternoon,  from  Oiq  Norfolk 
navy  yard  to  the  anchorage  off  the  na  val  hospital. — 
Sue  is  or :li*ml  to  New  York  for  till?  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  balance  of  her  crew. 

An  U.  S ship  of  war  was  seen  going  into  Gibral- 
tar O h ulf. 

The  .J  ha  Adams , U.  S.  ship,  was  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Feb  17' h. 

Tlo-  Columbus,  ami  Congress,  II.  S.  ships,  were  at 
Rio  29th 1 February , of;  revs  aiuJ  crew  all  well. 

The  Boston  sailed  from  Rio,  22d  February,  for 
Montevideo.  ’ 

Legal  DiscVsjdii, — Apprentices — TTitHeas  Corpus  Sec, 
Commodore  PcTry  some  time  since  positiveh  refused 
to  obey  an  order  of  Judge.  Green', V.odti,  supreme 
court  commi'-sTuigr  of  King’s  county,  N,  Y.,  issued 
after  a return  on  the  habeas  corpus,  directing  him  to 
release  an  hppW-ntiee  in  the.  paw  from  his  imprison? 
incut  as  one  of  the  crew  of  tile  U.  S.  brig  So  i ers, 
inn  nn  trial,  but  not  to  discharge  him  from  the  navy. 
Sulli  an,  soon  after,  instituted  a smit' agonist  Co  n. 
Perry  for  false  imprisonment'-' and  refusing  to ■ obey 
the  rdcr  ot  Judge  Greenwood,  demanding  $1  250 
as  the  penalty  of  the  alleged  misdeme anor.  The 
case  was  tried  before  Judge  Kent  on.  the  ] 1th  in«t. 
Jl  was  proven  on  the  Inal  that  Gun.  Perry  acted  un- 
der an  order  of  the  ISe-oretary  of  the  navy,  not  to 
pcra.il  any  tamper-mg  w ith  the  creiv  of  the  Somers. 
Judge  Kent  'decided  that  Judge.  Greenwood  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  The  general  government 
lias  full  power  to  maintain  its  regulations  in  the  na- 
vy and  army,  and  no  civil  authority  ltus. a right  to  in- 
terfe-e  ; ith  its  code.  The  order  of  Judge  Greens 
wood -did  interfere,  with  the  laws  for  the  government 
■ and  disciptine'of  the  navy,  and  was  tin  ref  re  'of  non- 
et!', el.  A qo'n-snit  was  ordered.  The  case  will 
probably  'go  up  to  the  siiprenje  cdurt  of  the  stale  On 
an  appeal. 1 where  a final  decision  -vtll’  be  h id. 

[JV.  V.  American. 

C©Sa'",'B,aC3S  AS9  3 SK.&.’&iaS.TZ'Q T!7. 

The  statements  from  the  treasury,  required  by  law 
to  lie  made  periodicaiy,  uf  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  (lie  United  States  were  tratiniiKe.il  to  congress 
on  Tuesday.  They  comprise  the  period  of  nine 
mouths  ending"  June  30,  1843,  and  arc,-  as'»i.«ual,  full 
of  interest  lpr  all  persons  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits'; 

We  avail  ourselves  of  an  abstract,  Which  vve  find 
in  the  Spectator  to  place  the  gerteral/rtsMilts  of  these 
statements  before  our  read-  rs  a-  follows: 

Tin  ExpuRTsduring  the  nine  months  ending  the  30  h 
June  1843  amounted  to  $b4.346  480,  of  which  p77- 
793.78o  were  Of  doincst  ic,  ami  ^0,552  697  of  foreign 
ai  tides  Of  domestic  articles  yip  Iui,8i9  were  ex- 
poi  ted  m American  Vessels,  and  §17.685.964  in  for- 
eign vessels.  Of  the  foreign  a nicies.  §1  915  817 
were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and  '§I,6u6,8dO 
in  fiu’t-jgn  .vessels. 

The  Imports  aitt  ing’the  nine  months  ending  the  30th 
June,  laid,  have  amounted  to  §64  753,799,  of  which 
there  was  import,  d in  American  vessels  §19,971,675 
and  in  foreign  vessels  §44  761.924: 

O the  §77,793,763o:  Exports,  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  the  Uiiiuid  rf tales  U'tssref'  from  liie 
Fisheries.'  I #2, 112:548 

Forest,  3,351,939 

Agrleuf  me, 

Annuals,  3 963  694 

Vegetable  food,  6,955  9d8 

— I 10,919  002 

Tobacco  4 <)5ii  979 

C dlon  1 ' 49  1 19  bfi6 

Manufactures,  3 .223, '550 

O.  the  djupestic,  produce,  §37  720,951  or  a bi'.y t 
halt  i lie’  y, nitre  amount,  was  'exported  to  England,' 
S.  ot iauiPaijjjf.  Ireland., 

O:  the ‘ ''Sre'ign  goods  Imforted,  there  were 
Free  id  duty  §35  574  584 

A.'  valorem  duties,  46  084  675 

Specific  duties,  12  494,340 

, §04,753,799 

1 143  523  tons  of  American  shipping  enured, ami 
] 2c6  083  Lot  s cleared  from,  the  ports  of  I e United 
Suites.  534,752  tons  of  foreign'  shipping  entered,  and 
523  949  tops; clean'd  during  the  Same  period. 

The  number  ol  vessel-  American  and  foreign,  ar 
ri\  mg  at  aii  ports  of  the  United  Bt > tes  was 


Of  .the  534,752  of  foreign  tonnage,.  453,894  wa- 
British  f 

The  Towage  of  the  United  States  June  30,  1S42, 
was  as  follows: 

The  registered  tonnage  1.009.305  ()] 

Enroll,  d and  license  tonnage,  1,07.6,155  59 

Fishing  vessels,  • 73.148.33 

2,158,60293 

Of  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage 
there  were  employed  in  the  whale 
fi-hprics,  453,374  86 

Of  the  tonnntre  there,  belonged  to  the  p<->rie  of 

Total  1,009. 305  91  1 149,297  92  2 153  602,93 

Boston,  165  482  67  37' l'! 6.45  '202.599  18 

V.  York,  237.240.29  259  725  36  496  965  56 

N.  Orleans,  49  957,06  .99  452.06  149  469  66 

I Philadelphia,  39  445  84  64  894  59  404340.43 

N.  Bedford,  83,056  69  17,0.2474  100.-81  48 

The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  huilt  in  the  United 
Stales  during  the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1843, 
was 

Registered  * 27  275  32 

Enrolled  36  342  -45 


63.617,77 


TZ 


New  Hampshire- — Election,  We  -have  npt  met 
with  lire  returns  ofthe  full  vote  of  the.  slate  at  the 
recent  election.  The  following,  comprises,  a!|.(  pul 
eleven  small  towns,  vvhich' were  expected  to  i'niFease 
the  majority -for  Steele,  a fe  ,v  voted;  ' • u 

u ‘ • • ! • . • ! ;5-  i ,'c  ■'!  i :cro.t£ 


■zrt  ’ 


Rockingham,  (comp.)  3.580 


Stafford, 
Belknap,  > 
Carroll,  ■' 
Vlcrnuiack, 

H illsborough, 

Cheshire, 

Sullivan, 

Ora  i ton, 
Coos, 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1 998 
*1,57.0 

"IQ  148 

3 4191 
4,675 

2 079 
1 887 

4 618 
1,347 


; ■ ' o ' ; 

2.511s 
1,1  Ad1 
' ?83: 

686' 

1.066 
2 623  1. 114 
2,373  502 
' 1 156  502 
2,141  90.3 
346  24 


For  all  others, 


25,928 ! 14,8835,633  1,663  287. 
22.526  ; . 


COSSET  ©P  T-SH3:  22ITI3  Q'JT  E70TT- 
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From  Ihe  Uniteil  States  Gazette. 

High  School  Oli  .ertal-nn  Ph  * Id  A-pril  2d  1843. 

To*  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  E q — Dear  Sir:  I send 
you  the  result  of  the  crimnntattonsof  Prof.  Kendall, 
and  h is" assistants,  M r.  D'Avnes  arid  Mr.  Hubbard, 
relative  to  the  comet  discovered  on  the  22.1  of  No 
v ember  la-t,  m Orion,  by  Mr.  Faye,  of  the  Paris 
Observatory. 

■Your  readers  will  remember  that  this  eoniPt  was 
r<  d iscoi  ereft  at  Y.de  college  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, by  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  is  now  contributing  his 
| voluntary  aid  in  the  labors  of  the  high  school  obser- 
vatory 

The  orbit  of  this  heavenly  body  has  been  computed 
Irma  the  Paris  observation  of  Nov.  25,  1843  Ihe 
mean  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  observations  of 
December  1 Till , and  the  Philadelphia  observation  of 
Jan  24th. 

The  method'  employed  was  (hat  of  Gauss,  and  the 
result  was  an  orbit  with  a period  of  6 years  U)  1 5 
months.  The  particulars  are  subjoined.  The  Ion- 
gjtudss  refer  to. the  mean  equinox  of  Dec.  17lh. 
Perihelion  Passage,  Oct.  26. h 074955  nri.t  Greenwich 
Longitude  of  Perihelion  5-1°  4y  58"7 
rfb  Ascending  node  203  6,36  3 

Inclination  ]]  5 5q,  f) 

' Perihelion  distance  ] 714396 

j Eccentricity  0.524754 1 

| Angle  of  do.  31°  ,39'  6"  1 

| Mean  distance  2 607,384 

Mean  daily  motion  direct  517"8667 

These  elements  closely  resemble1  those  published 
by  Gauss  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  from  Mp.  Gold- 
schmidts computations  at  Gottingen,  and  not  differ 
much  from  Foyers  second  elements,  published  Jan- 
uary 29  h.  G miss  makes  'he  period  6 i ears  7 months; 
Faye  7 years  2 month.  Prof.  Kendall’s  are  m ar  the 
mean;  his  are  derived  from  an  interval  ofGl  da  vs  of 
observations,  While  those  of'Gauss  include  oniv  15 
days,  and  those  of  Faye,  49  days’.  The  agreement  of 
these  independent  computations  establishes  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  orbit  of  this  remarkable  body, 
which  holds  a middle  rank  between  t he  new  Aste- 
roids and  all  other  comets  heretofore  known.  The 
omits  ofthe  old  planets  are  nearly  Circular;  those,  of 
the  Asteroids  are  flattened  one  f-urth;  that, of  this 
bo((y  ope  half,  while  tbbsebf  all  other  comets  are, 
flattened  -.ore  than  four-fifths  of  their  mean  distance.  ’ 

The  asteroids  it  is  well  known  served  to  complete  ! 
the  harmony  in  the  distances  ol  the  principal  : Janets,  j 
This  body  supplies  the  ’connecting  '/Jink'  betweeh  i 
planets  and  cornels,  the  latter  of  width  it  most  re- 
sumbles  m its  telescopic  ' appe;na,ice;  though  one  of! 
ti  e asteroids,,  Ceres,  is  well  known  t i be  surrounded  ! 
o.v  a : ue b'n!  ’us  atunisptie.rc.  |,  fhe  ttriuh-gy  ot  Halley’s, 
Encke’s,  Oi4  er»’,  amt  Gam  hart’s  cornels  is  followed, 
tins  should  bear  the  n one  ot  G-mss  or  Goldsebinidt,  i 
as  the  discoverer  ol  its  peri m.  Yours  resp  ct fully. 

BEAKS  C.  VVALKEK. 


Majority  for  Steel,  3,402  , , 

Maj  city  over  Colby,  (Whig.)  11,040. 

The  list  of  representatives  presents  a Van  Bui^n 
majority  of, 69, 

, Ru.on;E  Island — Election.  The  state  elections 
.look,  place;  on  ihe  4th  inst  , , j 

G,ov  Fe,nn3r  (law  and  order  candidate  was  re- 
elected without  opposition  , . 

The  Senate,  24  Law  an;d  Order  and  7 Dorr,  patriots 
elm  led.  . , .-nil 

The.  House  56  Law  and  Order  and  13  Dorr  patriots 
elected.  , •-{ 

Connecticut. — Election.  The  following  i«  the 
nearest  Wq  have  bemable  to  ascertain  as  ihe-result 
i ol  . the  state. election  on  the  1st- 'inst.  to  which. we 
| have  subjoined  for  comparison,  the  vote  given  a l the 
election  in  1 843. 

I For  Governor. 

! 1843.  1844. 

Counties.  Whig.  V.  B.  Abol.  Whig.  V.  B:  Abol. 

' tea  o c w o ft 

£.  o to  £2  a . ,.h 


: Harlford, 
N.  Haven, 
j.  N.  London, 
Fairfield1,' 
Litchfield, 
Middlesex,' 
W irulham, 
Tolland, 


5.188 
4 469 

2 632 
4.146 

3 bUO 
2017 
1 698 
1 641 


5.239  290 
4 357  2fi6 
3 343  235 
4.037  124 

4,030  293 
■2,294  18.3 
2 284  442 
1 332  99 


6.006  5356  288 
5 064  4 651  218 
4,114  4.381  317 

4 806  4 599  142 

4.368  4,281  385 
2 123  2 .82  147 
2.296  2.421  . 425 
1,860  1.893  1 12 


• American. 

Foreign, 

Total, 

4 872  - 

2;8c9 

7,76  i 

Of  these  arrived  at — 

B>  s'on,  , , 455 

438 

913 

r<  oi  V oik,  375 

276 

1,151 

New  Orleans,  833 

253 

1,066 

Total.  25  591  27,466  1 372  30,667  29,661  2,034 
Baldwin  (Whig)  over  Cleveland  V.  B.  1 .003.  •> 

Increase  ofthe  aoolition  over  1843  162  . i 

do  of  the  Van  Buren  vote  . 2 198  >f 

do  ofthe  Whig  vole  5 076 

Total  vote  62  o65 . 

No  one  having  a majority  ofthe  whole  mtniOer  of 
votes,  the  election  of  governor  devolves  upon  the  le- 
gislature in  joint  ballot. 

The  Legislature.  The  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion was  as  follows.  ■ . 

Senate. 

Counties-  Wmg.  Van  Buren. 

Hartford,  3 0 : 

'Hpjvi  Havenp  2 1 ; 

New  London,  2 1 

•pairfie-ld,  3 0;'5 

Litchfield,  2 1.  v 

l^'iiiOhaoi ,-  1-  14 

Midtliesex,  1 - 1 Sf 

jj  pi 3, arid,  1 -1. 

Total.  15  6 » 

Tfie  senate  last  year  15  Van  Buren  and  6 Wuigs.  j 

II oxjse  of  Representatives'. 


1843. 


1844. 


STATES  OF, THE  UNION. 


Maine. — Congressional  Election.  Another  attempt 
to  efiobse  representatives  to  congress  from  the  5th 
and  7t  i districts. of. th  is  state  came  oiYon  theSJi  lust, 
in  the  former  the  resniuhas  been  again  no  choice. — 
In  the  latter  Mr.  Casev,  the  Van  Buren  candidate,  is 
elected. 


Counties  Whole'  no. 

W. 

L.  F. 

no. 

ch.W.  L F. 

no  ch 

Hartford, 

35 

13 

18 

' 4’ 

19 

13 

4 ‘ 

New  Haven, 

,'2g 

11 

12 

' 5‘ 

13 

8 

6' 

New  London 

,”27 

.4- 

18 

5 

10 

16 

l" 

Fairfield, 

29. 

14 

12 

3 

15 

' T 

6' 

Litchfield, 

38 

la 

18 

5 

17 

9 

: f" 

W-mdham, 

21 

5 

12 

0 

9 

6 

e 

M iddiesex, 

18 

4 

12 

2 

6 

10 

2 

Tollatid,' 

20 

9 

11 

0 

6 

10 

4 

Total.1' 

216 

75 

113 

23 

94 

79 

56' 

Ot  the  55  no  ehoiee,  a ebnsiderable-'pot'tn.u  declin- 
ed hold  another  election.  Twelve  additional  tueiii- 
bt-rs  were  chosen  on  a second  trial— of  V» etelr  the- 
whigs  had  7 and  VamBtiren'S;  ’ibakiiig  their  respec- 
tive forces  in  Ihts  house,  1U4  whig  to  78.  * A 101168? 
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irl 


trtiil  is  to  lie  made  in  .some,  ol  tlje  towns,,  but  neatly 
t wen t v vuvns.hatl  decided  not  to  open  poll-  attain. 

■ U-:  S Senator.  The  term  of,  J.  W.  Huntington 
(whi-'Y-n— vor  from  this  state,  expires  on  tins  4ih 
March  18-15  and  an  election  of  course, will  d-cv-yUe 
,,nou  ilm  legislature  just  elected,  for  1 1 ic  eiist  i s n I te.nn. 
]t  was  trenernUy  supposed  that  a senator  w<  ui-l  have. 
tr>  he  ch  iseti  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Niles  'V-hp.bad  beep 
at  u Lunatic  Asylum  for  some,  mouths,  hul  immndia- 
]y  afo  r the  state  election  .be  set  out  for  the  >e,-ti|i 
government  accompanied  by  a <oiip|e  of  his  friend- 
and  it  ts  supposed  with  a view  of  resuming  his  seat 
in  the  senate. 


Mr  Fri?k  the  Into  (Win;)  member,  .was  eluded 
last  October  bv.a  maj  irjty  of  bet  ween  .two  >nd  Hire- 
hundred  votes'alUiuiiilrthe  Van  Boren  Canal  com- 
missioners had  a majority  ol  six  hundred  in  the 
same  district,  at  tile  same  election; 


New  York.— C'nrpobalion  election.  The  election 
took. i>lu-e  on  the  9*h  insf.'ptv!  was  scry  warmly  con- 
tested. L-- t rear  the  Vaii  B.urcii  party  e-c  t'-d  then 
ci;r, didale,  for' mayor,  'bv  a majority  of  600(1  votes, 
ami  bad  1:_>  aldermen  and  14  assistants  Iff, 5 whig  at 
e, 3 assistants,  the  V.  15.  carrying  13  and 
tjle  wliigs  4 wards. 

iQa  the  present .. occasion  there  were  three  full 
th’keis  proposed,.  'fhe  Van  Buren,  or  ti  e regularly 
nominated  Pammany  ticket,  in  favor  af  the  existing 
oBi—rs  and  administration  of  city  affairs— the  regular 
lv  nominated  whig  ticket— as  their  political  PP!>° 
l tents,  and  a ticket  made  up  by  the  “Native  A neri- 
cjn’i  party— pledged  to  re  firm  existing  abuses,  and 
remove  the  present  hicu  nbentsot  >dhc,e.  1 he.  con- 
test turned  mainly  between  the  latter  party,  and  the 
party  in  power. 

,.  A very  iurge  vote  was  taken.  The  result  was  as 
follows.  .....  , 

V Fur  Mayor.  Harper  (Native  American) 

Codding* on  ( Van  Buren) 

Franklin  (Whig) 

'.Harper’s  majority  over  Cndd  mgton 
over  Franklin 

of  both  party  candidates  over  H irper 
of  Harper  and  Franklin  oyer  Coduingtpu 
To  .t l ii'HiibcV  of  votes 


Louisiana.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  26' h 
nil  The  senate  remain  in  session  to  try  the  impeach- 
men i case  of'iludge  El'icni. 

Judge:  Hall  guilt iji  Our  readers  know  that  many 
hundred  votes  were  niamif  innireri  in  New  Orleans 
oo  the  o'eriisinn  of  the  late  special  election  lor  se- 
nator, and  that  the  fraud  was  charged  upon  Judge 
Elliott,  who  granted  the  improper  naturalization  pa- 
pers. So  strong  was  the  impression  of  fraud,  that 
the  judge  was  impeached  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives,-and  tried  by  -the. senate. of  Louisiana.  On 
Saturday,  the  6th  inst.,  the  high  court  of  impcach- 
candide.le  lor  mayor,  ov  « '"‘’j;  -nj  y---  , (.|0S(,d  ju  labors, and  the  Picayune  thus  notices 

ami  ha  I 1L>  aldermen  and  14  assistants  to .5  whig ; .,1  ^ 

rkrpien  a, ii!  3 assistants,  the  V.  15.  carry ifig  ii  an  Tins  c.nurl  were  several  lmurs  in  consultation — 
the’wliigs  4 wards.  from  five  until  tm  o’clock.  When  they  returned  to 

announeh' their  verdict, i they  took  their  seat' in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  secretary,  Horatio 
Davis,  read  it 

The  court  found  Judge  Elliott  guilty  o<  the  four 
arti  'lc.s  of  impeach  nent 'preferred  against  him  the 
majority  being  on  two  of  the.  articles  Id  ve;i'  and  4 
runs,  and  on  the  ot-h«r  two  1)  yeas  and  3- nays.  1 de.v 
then  imamimously  ■ resolved,  that  J 'd  e E liott,  ha 
forth-' i-ih  removed  from  his  nth-re,  and  taat.it  be 
considered  valiant  from  this,  the  6 6 days  of  April. 

We  may  add,  that  they  : 'also  unanimously  re- 
solved that -this-  verdict  should  not,  nor  whs  it 
- nient,  to  affect  the  legality. or  .vali-lity  of  the  cerlifi 
r 1 cates  of  naturalization'  issued  by  Judge  Elliott;  and 
j turlher  that  six  days.. time  be  given  tor  those  who 
in  ioi  dissented  from  the  majority  to  enter  their  protest  in 
E El  . wrj(ir,.g. 

j About  this  lease  we  have  avoided  saying  a word 
6 -58J  ; gir,(,e  its  commencement,  ii  is  now  over,  and  what 
we  gay  cannot,  of  course,  alle-.'l  the  issue.  We.  have 
watched  the  trial  with  some  degree  of  interest,  and 
P Cll.  I our  opinion  is  that  the  verdict  of  the  high  con  it  ot 

■jissisfri nts  11  Native  American,  and  6 V an  Buren;  impeachment  is  a most  righteous  judgment,  ami  the 
not  one  id'  the.  candidates  upon  the  regular  whig  j senate  of  Lo  Liana  in  .rendering  it  showed,  as  we 
ticket  was. elected.  The  Mayor  cleat*!  and  a fair  Laid  of  them  on  a former  necasimi,  that  tney  aie 
nriparti  m of  Aldermen  and  A-ssislau^rjgfoct  have  , '•feurleee  of. •power  ami  beyrmd  comy<lioti.” 

Bssualiv  voted  with  the  wings — but  on  / this  occasion  j If  Judge  E’liott  was  removed  tor  granting  il.ega 
those  who  composed  the  Native '.ticket  proposed,  to  j certificates,  by  what  logic  does  the  senate  arrive  at 
go  fur  rtf<f in,  without  regard  Jo  p-Affieat  .pfiimi'ple,.  | ,|ie  conclusion  that  the  vei  do  t should  not  attm-t  Liie 
® Tim  local  elections  for  the  town  and  - county  . legality  or  validity  ot  the  certificates,  [d.  a.  ^“z. 
eers  id’  tins  state  ha  ve  been  going  on  for  so, me,  weeks,  1 

I'll"  -i  .1..  hi  On 


Tex.vsssee.  A rcsolutimi  relating  lo  certain  re- 
solutions adopted'  by  ..the  general  assembly  ol  the 
state  of  Teiiucs'ee  at  the  s-s-i-m  ol  1827,  condema- 
jory  of  John  Q A lams  and  Henry  Clay,  referred  Lo 
in  said  resolutions. 

ilmolrrd  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  stair  of  Ten • 
,7£S.s-fC,  That  so,  much  ol  the  proceeding'  al  ip'ed  >y 
tin:  legi'lat-ire  of  i'erinessee  m 1817  a-  su-bai  i-  the 
allegation',  either  expi-es'C--  or  implied,  of  an  i it- 
pro'itsr  and  , corrupt  combination,  or  as  if  has  been 
mom  griiutally  deup, m limit- (1,  “oorru-pLon,  liar  r-iin, 
and  intrigue,”  between  J-diu  Q Adams  and  ! 1 -tiny 
Clay'  is,  in  i he  .opinion  of  Ibis  general  assembly,  un- 
sunn  i ted  .bv  nmol  and  not  believed. 

Adopted  Jail.  27  1814  D E.  BARRINGER, 
Speaker  nf  he  In  use  of  reoresrntaiivci. 

J.  AT.  AN  DiJRSON,  Speaker  of  Hie  senate. 

Jl  Ivne  copy:  Jxo.  E.  Young,  Secretary  if  slate. 
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Mdei  men  elected,  12  Native 

Buren. 


American  and  G,  Van 


r/Tissouju.  — St  Louis  debt. 
of  St.  Louis  amounts  lo 


as  they  taue  place  on  diliei'ent  days/  Flirty, ha ve.huen 

war  nty  contested.  The  result  »o  far,  is  ate.  1 to  he  

347  van  Buren,  342  whigs,  m towns  vy.hich  la-t  year 1 q..  l(|is  SUII>)  there  is  payable  in 
-elected  435  Van  Buren,, and  288  whigs — -making  a I , , 

wdiig  iraia  of  142.  ■■ 

• ' Brooklyn  election.  For  mayor,  Sprague  (V.  Ii) 

Q.faf )■  Hall  fvVhi?)  2,2 i,2;  H-x-kwed. (Native  Amer.)| 

•1,676.  The  Couaj-il  slamls  12  whig  to  6 Van  Buren  -po(a|  amount  of  bonds 

tnere  being  no  diyersfon  of  a •‘Native”  party. 

* Hudson.  Curtis- (Whig)  is  elected  ..mayor  by  a 
majority  of  8J.  A majority  of  the  council  are 
whiz  al'O. 

jiibtmy  gives  the.  vvhig.c.andidate  for  mayor  a ma- 
w.ity  ol  over  5110  votes.  Tn.e  common  council  and  : A|_ 

■Bcven  of  ten  supervisors,  elected  are  whig.  j At 

i>  OH  the  9 principal  c i tit s ol  Uie  stale  New  York,  j 
Buffalo,  Albany,  Troy,  Pypchester,  Schenectady,  Hud- 1 
son,  Brooklyn,  and  Utica,  six  have  chosen  whig 
mav-orn,  one,  (New  Vorlt)  a “Native.  American, 
and  two.  (Brooklyn  and  Utica)  Van  Buren;  mavors; 
and  seven  whig,  one  Native  American,  and  one  Van- 
•Buren  council.  j 

* Pennsylvania. — Moynmensing  Prison  S/pthlies.— 
dSutub.-rof commitments  during  the  mongU  pf  Mai  eh, 

.and  received  into  the  Pniladelphia  county  hiisou 


The  debt  of  the  city 
$86J,363  56 


$110  717  57 
5 18  800  01) 
la4.896  DO 


Louis 

Payable  in  New  York 
“ Philadelphia 

aiai  aiuouiji  ui  i.wi,.,-.  $be4,413  53 

The  annual  in  erest  on  these  bonds,  and  the  places 
of  its  payment,  are  as  follows: 

Al  10  percent.  $466,100  00  $46  640  00 
At  8 per  cent.  41.920  10  3.(56  10 

7 per  cent.  79.000  00  5 530  00 

232.363  57  13,943  61 

25,000  00  1.250  0 » 


6 per  cent. 
5 per  cent. 


70,767  2! 


Of  which  there  is  payable  in  N. 

York  48  730  00 

Pajuoie  in  Philadelphia  1.2  923  76 
“ St. 'Louis  9 033  45 

Interest  on  certificates  of  deposites 


70  637  21 
1.535  00 


72.282  21 

and  received  into  the  Pniladelphia  county  r.ison  There  arc  also  outstanding  certificates  of  depo- 
■, was  357.  as  follows.  v;z:  white  males,  199,  do  te-  silc"  at  10  per  cent  tnlerest,  aniountnig  l->  $!•)  930  uu 
-rnales,  66,  colored  males,  49,  do  females  43.  Num-  VV Licfi  added  to  the  bunds,  makes  tile  total  Uvbl  as 
Aer  remaining  in,  on  the  3.1st  day  of  March  idr  ab  we  mentioned. 

atrial  vagrant?,  disorderly,  &e;  225.  Two  death'  on- ; 77re  corporation  election  of  St.  L >u is  look  place  on 
Tour  red  in  themotned  apartment  during,  said  nmuth.  the  1,1  mstatil.  List  veai  the  Van  Buren  parly  suc- 
- Number  of  convicts  remaining  m, Up  t > the  31sl  oi  c(,eded  in  that  city  by  a maj  u-ity  ot  1 1 4 'ote.S;  I ne 
•■March  ".O' 17L  viz.  males. 1.49,  female,' 22,  i whig  candidate  for  mayor.  Mr.  tl.  Pratt,  is  now 

i Special  Election.  Tap  election  foi>  a.popyvscuta,ti.vc  elected -by  a majority  of  362,  Pailp-r , ih‘--ir  caniliuate 
-to  c-.i- " Irom  the,  13th  congressional  district  m for  register,. i>y  a majority  ol  1J24;  Dalam,  amiuoc 
-plaee-.oi  the  late  Air.  Frick,  has  resulted  in  favor  ol  1,159;  f nddy,  marshal  7-16;  Daugherty,  attorney 
sMr.-  l-0LLt.ci  (Whig,)  by  a laiige  majority.,  W«.  in-  i,l5tl,  &e. 

-gert  the  rulurns  as  far  as  received.  . 


Lycoming  (official) 
North u iiioeiT and  (do) 
-JJiiikui  (do) 

TGiinfou  (reported) 


1,353 

1,512, 

1 4:0 

1,425, 

1,293 

2,086 

305  maj; 

mV  o 

4,131 

5 023 

’ 842 

The  alderman  stand  4 Whigs,  2 Van  Buren. 

Dctigules  9 nhigs  3 Van  Buren. 

Political  Nominations.  The  St.  Louis  Reporter 
says  that  intelligence  has  been  received  ironi  the 
Jefferson  city  Van  Buren  S ale  Convention  ot  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Edwards"  fm  Governor,  by  a 
maj  ifity  of  about  2(1  votes  over  Judge  King.  Go. 
Young,  of  Lafayette,  is  said  to  have  been  nominated 
for  Lieutenant  Governor. 


Oregon  Territory.  Extracts  from  a letter  da- 
ted Out.  20.  1343,  ">t  Waliammetie  Falls,  on  ill-  riv- 
er of.'thai . name,  winch  is  a m-aucii  ot  tin;. C .In  imia 
river.  “You  will  be  much  surprised  when  1 toil  you 
that  within  six  mouths  there  have  been  ei’eeh  d acre 
t -vo  fi.->.ur.  ajicl  two  .saw.  mills,  and,  between  thirty  ami 
foil,  dwelling 'houses,  (lira  w,  two  - and  lliivo  s-ones 
high,  painted  while,  &-.-..)  It  begins  to  lick  very 
luip-li  kk-u'lhe.ep.niiKsueeineiit  of  a city,  S can  assure 
you.  There  is  u great  water  po  v.-.r  iiere,  which,  no 
: doubt,  will  soon  be  occupied  by  mills  and  .la-- lories, 

! .ui.d  of  course,  will  col  eel  a large  pup, Motion  around 
j Uiein,  The  popul.i.t i >.«  of  this  count i-y ,-  pxciuMve  ->f 
I Hi..-  party  of.  73d  persons  n-.iw  eo  unig.  in  Irom  the 
j slates,  has  increased  at  lea-,1  one  third  dui-mg  the 
! p .st  year.  .I'Uerri.  Was  burly  thousand  bushels  of 
i wheat  raised  here,  the  paM  season;  so  lii  t you  c m 
I judge  so.nfttnicig  ot  wh  1 1 our  people  are  d ung  hei  e. 
i wish  Hint  a large  party  of  emigrants  fro  a tiie  e isI- 
j ern  states  could  pe;induced  to  couie  out  here  and  set- 
! i|B.  ii  they  only  knew  the  advantages  of  l!n-  e -im- 
j try,  they  no  do.uot  would  co-ue.  i ne  tact  is,  any 
I man  with  a reasonable  degree, ol  m-lus.try,  can  m two 
(years  make  himseil  perieeily  imlependent.  1 ue 
j climate  is  good:  we  have  no  si  -kuess'ol  eous.-q-ienee, 
land  plenty  of 'employment  at  from  $1  to  §2  53  per 
day  for  mechanics.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  e n- 
1 1 grants  who  have  coihe  to  tills  country'  as  vet,  are 
| western  men,  /'.'ho  have  heen  used  to  Ii  uponve  “nog 
! and  hoiniay,’’ aiid.  iliey  are  not  content  with  any 
country  -A'iibi-e  coni  and  park  are  not  the  stvpie  pro- 
ducts. ^ Beside®,  they  are  not  as  indu-tri  m-  or  al  .ral 
as  our  New  'Engr.iii.turs.  Sane  of'Ulp.n  co/n  vam 
that  they  eamioc  get  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
ichiskry'  kcc,.,  but  foi-tu, 'lately  tor  us.  w'e  have  Me 
ap^hisK  proviiite  of  California  near  us,  which  au- 
s-iliN  the  purpose  of  a safety  valve  lo  lei  off  these 
I uneasy  spir.ts;  ami  besides,  wc  are  pretty  timrougniy 
organized  here  now,  so  that  we  shall  pKiHaby  be  ame 
- to  ke  -n  these  gentlemen  in  good  order; — and  if  Uncle 
d.im  does  not  do  something  in  the  .vay  oi  l iking 
possession  ot  tins  couulry  soon,  he  may  expect  to 
receive,  before  long,  a rtviui'tur  with  propj'.,is  for  a 
! tieaiy  be.twe.eii  tue  Unite. I B tales  of  AmeViua  an  I (he 
repuniic  of  Oregon.  The  lad  is,  we  have  been 
uoliged,  uy  the  force  of  cireuai  luij ties’  and  the  ne- 
glect ol  me  United  Slates,  to  lor-n  a temp  nary  go- 
vernment of  our  own,  tv  tin  the,  imdorstandin;'  nit 
when  ine  United  Stales  shall  extend  Tier  j iri 'diction 
over  lhi.s  country,  our  otlicas  will  I'esigij  Lh-jii  oiiices 
into  the  bauds  of  her  agents. 

We  have  been  threatened  with  an  “Indian  war,” 
by  a eo-noniatiou  of  three  of  the  mast  ior  uidat.ie 
LiiO.s  west  ot  tue  Rooky  Mountains;  and  aitmiugh 
wiierl  united  Ui.d  aetiilg  in  concert,  ,ve  a.e  ab  iuu.iiit- 
lj  able  to  destroy  .all  the  Indians  in  the.  lenilory, 
still  v.-ithbift  union  amongst  ourselves,  they  would 
cut  us  off  in  detail,  tve  xtiave  also  had  triable 
auuiil  land  claims,  and  have  the  p|-pspecl,  of  Course, 
oi  much  mm e,  astiie  Country  Deep, ties  more  tuieiiiy 
settled.  ‘ Under  these  circiirtistaiices’.  vve  have  been 
obliged  to  lorm  a goyehmieiit  of  our  own,  and  have 
, accordingly  adopted  tlie  constitu'.ioii  ami  la  .s  ol  the 
I territory  of  low  a,  with  various  alterations  ami  ad- 
ditions,— have’  etioSen  an  executive  committee  of 
three,  viz: — A.  Beers,  D.  ill'll,  and  J.  Gale;  a su- 
preme judge,  llusS-  II;  a secretary  of  lije  lenilory, 
G.  W M Breton;  justices  ol  the  pzaee,  a lngtx 
f sheriff,  a legislative  committee,  &c.,  Se.'  We  have 
also  a local  and  a general  lemperunc.e  society,  of 
which  the.  ttfrv.  Jason  Lee  is  president,  and  1 have 
the  hi.u'or ol  nefng  secretai'y.  1 am  also  recorder 
arid  clerk  <.f  the  court:  and  these  offices,  w ith  my 
'other  avocations,  wii)  keep  me  very  much  couiim-d. 

! VVe  arb mow'  building  tae  drst  lJi'ntestanl  cliureh 
: in  Oregon,  al  tins  place;  and,!  wish  you  could  indued 

; — lo  u'lake  us  a present  of  a tie ll  nf  some 

200  dr  3tl0J  lbs.  vveigut  for  u;  I n'  our  people  leel 
raitheV’  pom'  now,  in  e iiseqnenee  of  havmg  spent 
about  $2000  vyilhiu  a year,  lor  roads,  badges,. ike.” 
| [Newburyperl  llcraLL 
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2d.  Whilst  these  negotiations  are  pending  the  bel- 
ligerent troops  of  either  side  shall  remain  in  the  posts 
they  are  occupying  on  the  line  of  operations  without 
committing  hostilities. 

3.  In  compliance  with  the  preceding  article,  neith- 
er Mexicans  or  Texians  shall  move  over  the  limits  of 
the  respective  territories  on  any  pretence,  even  for 
looking  after  their  private  affairs.  But  should  it  hap- 
pen that  some  citizens,  in  spite  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, should  go  from  one  side  to  the  other,  this  shall 
not  be  considered  as  breaking  the  truCe,  unless 'acting 
Under  the  orders  of  one  of  the  belligerent  chiefs. 

4th.  Incase  Messrs,  the  commissioners' of  Texas 
find  themselves  fully  authorised  by  the  department 
which  sent  them,  they  can  go  on  to  Mexico  to  con- 
clude the  negotiations  referred  tp  in  article  1.  Should 
not  this  be  the  case,  they  may  return  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  give  an  account  of  their  mission,  that  their 
constituents  may  depute  other  commissioners  to  ar- 
rive in  the  capital  soon  enough  for  the  purpose  ex- 
plained, on  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  pro- 
tected on  the  journey,  that  they  may  arrive  with  all 
safety. 

And  the  commissionershaving  fully  agreed  on  the 
articles  stipulated  for  suspension  of  hostilities,  they 
explained  that  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  authorised 
to  proceed  to  Mexico  and  conclude  the  treatyjor  an 
armistice,  they  would  return  home  to  give  an  accouut 
of  their  proceedings,  that  their  country  might  nomi- 
nate such  persons  as  they  might  think  proper. 

And  that  the  present  agreement  may  have  full  force, 
they  signed  six  copies,  submitting  it  to  the  general-in- 
chief for  approval. 

ANTONIO  M.  JAUREGUI. 
MANUEL  M.  LANDERAS, 
GEORGE  W.  HOCKLEY, 
SAM’L.  M.  WILLIAMS. 

Approved,  ADRIAN  WOLL. 

Certified,  Mexico,  March  9th,  1844. 

J.  NORIEGA. 

The.  preceding  is  included  in  a despatch  transmit- 
ted by  general  Woll  to  the  minister  of  war. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Appointments  by  the  president,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  : 

Minister  to  France.  The  hon.  Wit,  R.  King, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  the  state  of  Alabama — unani- 
mously confirmed  forthwith.  (TweDty-eight  years 
ago  Mr.  King  accompanied  William  Pinckney,  of 
Maryland,  as  secretary  of  Legation  on  his  special 
mission  to  Naples,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Petersburg.) 

Secretary  to  said  Legation.  Dr.  Martin,  late  head 
clerk  in  the  State  Department,  under  Mr.  Van,'- Su- 
ren’s administration. 

Secretary  of  the  President  to  sign  land  patents.  John 
Tyler,  jr. 

Minister  to  Mexico,  The  appointment  of  gov- 
ernor Shannon,  of  Ohio,  to  succeed  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, who  is  on  his  way  home,  was  confirmed  by  the 
senate  on  Thursday  last. 

Com.  Charles  Morris,  to  be  chief  of  the.  Bureau  of 
construction,  equipment  and  repairs. 

W.  Crum,  of  Virginia,  to  be  charge  d’affaires  to 
Chili: 

Hiram  Paulding,  to  be  a captain  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States. 

William  L.  Howard,  to  be  a commander  in  the 
navy. 

Theodore  Barrett  and  J.  £.  Madison  Mullany,  to 
be  lieutenants  in  tne  navy. 

On  the  11th  inst.  the  president  nominated  to  the 

senate  for 

Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Charles  G. 
Ferp.is,  late  V.  B.  menjber  of  congress  oif  that  city, 
vice  Edward  Curtis  removed. 

The  New  York  Sun  says:  “It  was  rumored  on 
Exchange  yesterday,  and  it  isgenerally  believed, 
that  the  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Miller, 
and  Mr.  R.  Tyler  to  this  city,  will  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing official  changes: 

Mr.  Curtis  is  to  be  removed,  and  Mr.  Ferris,  late 
M.  C.,  is  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Stilwell,  the  Marshal  is  to  giTe  place  to  gen. 
Arcularius; 

Ogden  Hoffman,  district  attorney,  to  John  A.  Mor- 
rill; 

Mr.  Taggart,  surveyor,  to  Eli  Moore; 

R.  C.  Wetmore,  esq.,  navy  agent,  to  Aid.  Shaler; 

Mr.  Towle,  if  confirmed,  to  remain. 

The  postmaster  is  for  the  present  to  be  untouched, 
but  an  incumbent  of  aldermahic  fame  is  ready  to 
take  his  plaqe. 

We  feel  bound  to  give  these  rumors  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  derived  them  from  a high  source.” 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (V.  B.)  says: 
“Mr.  Robert  Tyler,  son  of  the  president,  has  been 
here  for  a few  days,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  to 
learn  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  a grand  effort  tp 


bring  all  the  office-holders  into  a great  effort  to  sus- 
tain a convention  for  the  nomination  of  his  father  fur 
re-election.  The  collectorship,  we  understand,  he 
offered  to  a gentleman  upon  these  conditions;  and  the 
offer  was,  as  it  ought  th  be,  rejected. 

The  New  York  Custom  House  is  a .post,  now,  of 
vast  responsibility,  the  revenue  collected  here  being 
a million  and  a half  a month.  The  establishment 
was  never  in  a fetter  condition,  nor  the  business 
more  satisfactorily  done  than  now.  To  see  such  a 
post  offered  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  in 
market,  in  terms,  which- no  honorable  man  can  com- 
ply with,  is  evidence  enough  what  sort  of  a man  he 
must  be  who  will  be  appointed.  The  office  of  district 
attorney  is  offered  in  the  same  way.  The  post-office 
is  filled  by  a gentleman  who  is  ready  to  comply  with 
the  terms,  as  we  suppose.  These  proceedings,  it 
consummated,  will  be  highly  injurious  to  this  com- 
munity, dishonorable  to  the  country,  and  they  will 
overwhelm  Mr.  Tyler  with  a degree  of  odium  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  fall  upon  any  man  in  his 
stalion.” 

Mr.  Cralle,  former  editor  of  the  Washington  Tel- 
egraph, has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  depart- 
ment of  state  by  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Consul.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  Antonio  de  Ageinina  as  consul  general  of 
Guatemala  for  the  United  States. 

Our  consul  at  Curacoa. — The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  the  11th  iDSt.  says  we  learn  from  an  au- 
thentic source,  that  our  townsman,  Wm.  H.  Free- 
man, Esq.  United  States  consul  at  Curacoa,  was 
treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  acting  governor, 
and  allowed  to  perform  his  functions  while  awaiting 
official  sanction  from  Holland:  that  a new  governor 
had  arrived,  who  was  under  the  impression  that  no 
consular  agencies  would  be  allowed  on  the  island; 
yet  Mr.  Freeman  was  permitted  to  act  until  some 
further  information  should  be  received  from  the 
mother  country,  determining  the  right  or  otherwise 
to  establish  consular  agencies. 

United  States  and  Mexico.  The  hon.  Waddy 
Thompson  on  taking  leave  of  the  Mexican  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  on  the  8th  March  addressed  him  an 
official  note,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

“In  this  last  note  which  I have  occasion  to  address 
to  your  excellency,  I cannot  do  less  than  to  observe 
that  although  on  my  arrival,  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  wore  in  the  most  delicate  situation, 
and  with  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  import- 
ant and  embarrassing  questions  since,  it  is  to  me  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  have  been  strengthened  in- 
stead of  being  weakened. 

The  archives  of  this  legation  will  bear  witness, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  prohibitory  orders  of 
August  and  September  last,  orders  which  do  not  re- 
fer alone  to  my  countrymen,  butalso  to  all  countries, 
that  I have  not  made  a single  official  demand,  or  even 
a simple  request,  which  was  not  granted.  .For  this 
I do  not  claim  any  merit  other  than  to  have  been 
guided  in  my  official  conduct  by  the  great  maxim  of 
my  country  in  relation  with  other  powers,  viz:  “to 
ask  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  to  submit  to  noth- 
ing wrong.” 

I beg  you  to  assure  his  excellency  the  president 
Santa  Anna,  of  my  sincere  wish  for  his  prosperity 
and  the  future  welfare  of  his  country,  and  to  tender 
him  my  acknowledgment  for  the  many  proofs  of  his 
benevolence  which  I have  received.  To  yourself, 
my  dear  sir,  permit  me  sincerely  to  give  assurance 
of  my  high  respect  and  eternal  friendship. 

I am,  dear  sir,  very  truly, 

WADDY  THOMPSON. 

To  his  excellency,  M.  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign 

affairs  and  state. 

The  Dorr  war  of  R.hode  Island.  Reply  of 
President  Tyler  to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  23d  March. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ANSWER. 

To  the  house  of  rejrresentalivesi 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  23d  March  last,  requesting 
the  president  to  lay  before  the  house — 

“The  authority  and  true  copies  of  all  requests  and 
applications  upon  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  in- 
terfere with  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  U. 
States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  attempt  of  the, 
people  of  Rhode  Island  to  establish  a free  constitu- 
tion in  place  of  the  old  charter  government  of  that 
state.  Also,  copies  of  the  instructions  to,  and  state- 
ments of  the  charter  commissioners  senttohimby 
the  then  existing  authorities  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island;  also,  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  executive  of  the  United  States  and  the  charter 
government  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  all 
the  papers  and  documents  connected  with  the  same; 
also,  copies  of  the  correspondence,  if  any,  between 
the  heads  of  departments  and  said  charter  govern- 


ment, or  any  person  or  persons  conhCCted  with  tha 
said  government,  and  of  any  accompanying  paper* 
and  documents;  also,  copies  of  all  orders  issued  by 
the  executive  of  the  United  States,  or'  any  of  the 
departments,  to  military  officers  for  the  movement 
or  employment  of  troops  to  orin  Rhode  Island;  also, 
copies  of  all  orders  to  naval  officers  to  prepare 
steam  or  other  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  ser- 
vice in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island;  also,  copies  of 
all  orders  to  officers  of  revenue  cutter  for  the  same 
service;  also,  copies  of  any  instructions  borne  by  the 
secretary  of  war  to  Rhode  Island  on  his  visit  in 
1842  to  review  the  troops  of  the  charter  govern- 
ment; also,  copies  of  any  orderor  orders  to  any  offi- 
cer or  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  to  report  them- 
selves to  the  charter  government;  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  lay  before  this  house  copies  of  any  other 
papers  or  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive connected  with  this  subject,  not  above  specially 
enumerated.” — 

I have  to  inform  the  house  that  the  executive  did 
not  deem  it  his  “duty  to  interfere  with  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  U.  States,”  in  the  late  distur- 
bances in  Rhode  Island;  that  no  orders  ryere  issued  by 
the  executive,  or  any  of  the  departments,  to  military 
officers,  for  the  movement  or  employment  of  troops  to 
or  in  Rhode  Island,  other  than  those  accompanying 
this  message,  and  which  contemplated  the  strength- 
ening of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Adams,  which,  consi- 
dering the  extent  of  the  agitation  jin  Rhode  Island, 
was  esteemed  necessary  and  judicious;  that  no  or- 
ders were  issued  tp  naval  officers,  to  prepare  steam 
or  others  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  service  in 
the  waters  of  Rhode  Island;  that  no  orders  were  i*- 
sued  “to  the  officers  of  the  revenue  cutters  for  said 
service;”  that  no  instructions  were  borne  by  the  se- 
cretary of  war  to  Rhode  Island,  on  his  visit  in  1342, 
to  review  the  troops  of  the  charter  government;  and 
that  no  orders  were  given  to  any  officer  or  officers  of 
the  army  or  navy  to  report  themselves  td  the  char- 
ter government.  “Requests  and  applications”  wer® 
made  to  the  executive  to  fulfil  the  guarantees  of  tha 
constitution  which  impose  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  obligaiion  to  protect  and  defend  each  stata 
of  the  Union  against  “domestic  violence  and  foreign 
invasion;”  but  the  executive  was  at  r.o  time  con- 
vinced that  theertsus  fxderi's, had  arisen  which  requir- 
ed the  interposition  of  the  military  and  naval  power 
in  the  controversy  which  unhappily  existed  between 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  1 was  iq  no  manner, 
prevented  from  so  interfering,  by  the  inquiry  whether 
Rhode  Island  existed  as  an  independent  state  of  tha 
Union  under  a charter  granted  at  an  early  period  by 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  not.  It  was'enough 
for  the  executive  to  know  that  she  was  recognised 
as  a Sovereign  state  by  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty 
of  1783;  that,  at  a later  day,  she  had,  in  common 
with  her- sister  states,  poured  out  her  blood,  and  free- 
ly expended  her  treasure,  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion; that  she  was  a party  to  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration; that  at  an  after  day  she  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States' as  a free,  independent,  and 
republican  state;  and  that  in  that  character  she  hat 
always  possessed  her  full  quota  of  representation  in 
the  senate  aDd  house  of  representatives,  and  uptoa 
recent  day,  she  has  conducted  all  her  domestic  af- 
fairs and  fulfilled  all  her  obligations  as  a member  of 
the  Union,  in  peace  and  in  War,  under  her  charter 
government,  as  it  is  denominated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  house  of  the  23d  March. 

1 must  be  permitted  to  disclaim  entirely  and  un- 
qualifiedly the  right  on  the  part  of  the  executive  t® 
make  any  real  or  supposed  defects,  existing  in  any 
state  convention  or  form  of  government,  the  pretext 
for  a failure  to  enforce  the  laws  or  the  guarantees  of 
the  constitution  of  the-United  States  in  reference  to 
any  such  state.  I utterly  repudiate  the  idea,  in. 
terms  as  emphatic  as  I can  employ,  that  those  laws 
are  not  to  be  enforced,  or  guarantees  complied  with, 
because  the  president  may  believe  that  the  right  of 
suffrage,  or  any  other  great  popular  right,  is  either 
too  restricted  or  too  broadly  enlarged.  1 also,  with 
equal  strength,  resist  the  idea  that  it'falls  within  th® 
executive  competency  to  decide  in  controversies,  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  existed  in  Rhode  Island, 
on  which  side  the  majority  of  the  people,  may  be,  or 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  a mere  numerical 
majority.  For  the  executive  to  assume  such  a pow- 
er would  be  to  assume  a power  of  the  mostdang^ 
rous  character.  Under  such  assumptions  the  state* 
of  this  Union  would  have  no  security  for  peace  or 
tranquillity,  but  might  be  converted  into.the  mere  in- 
struments of  executive  will.  Actuated  by  selfish 
purposes,  he  might  become  the  great  agitator,  fo- 
menting assaults  upon  the  stale'constitutions,  and  de- 
claring the  majority  of  to-day  to  be  the  minority  of 
to-morrow;  and  the  minority,  in  its  turn,  the  majori- 
ty, before  whose  decrees  the  established  order  of 
things  in  the  Stale  should  be  subverted.  Revolution, 
civil  commotion  and  bloodshed,  would  be  inetitabi® 
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consequences.  The  provision  in  the  constitution 
intended  for  the  security  of  the  states,  would  thus 
be  turned  into  the  instrument  of  their  destruction. 
The  president  would  become  in  fact  the  great  Con- 
jtitution-maher  for  the  states,  and  all  power  would  be 
nested  in  his  hands. 

When,  therefore,  }he  Governor  of' Rhode  Island, 
by  his  letter  of  the  4th  April,  1842,' made  a requisi- 
tion upon  the  Executive  for  aid  to  put  down  the  late 
disturbances,  I had  no  hesitation  in  recognizing  the 
obligations  of  the  Hxecutive  to  furnish  such  aid, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  contingency  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws.  My  letter  of  the  11th 
April,  in  reply  to  the  Governor’s  letterof  the  4th,  is 
herewith  communicated;  together  with  all  the  cor- 
respondence which  passed  at  a subsequent  day,  and 
the  letters  and  documents  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
hereunto  annexed.  From  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Executive  of  the  U.  States,  and  that  of 
Rhode  Island,  it  will  not  escape  observation  that 
While  I regarded  it  as  my  duty  to  announce  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  f should  govern  myself,  in  the  con- 
tingency of  an  armed  interposition  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  being  necessary  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  to  preserve  its  do- 
mestic peace,  yet  that  the  strong  hope  would  be  in- 
dulged and  expressed,  that  all  the  difficulties  would 
disappear  before  an  enlightened  policy  of  concilia- 
tion and  compromise.  In  that  spirit  I addressed  to 
Gov.  King  the  letter  of  the  7th  May,  1842,  marked 
private  and  confidential,  and  received  his  reply  of 
the  12th  May  of  the  same  year.  The  desire  of  the 
Executive  was,  from  the  beginning,  to  bring  the  dis- 
pute to  a termination  without  the  interposition  of 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States;  and.it  wjll 
continue  to  be  a subject  of  self-congra-tulation  that 
this  leading  object  of  policy  was  finally  accomplish- 
ed. The  Executive  resisted  all  entreaties,  however 
urgent,  to  depart  from  this  line  of  conduct.  Infor- 
mation from  private  sources  had  led  the  Executive 
to  conclude  that  little  else  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Dorr  and  his  adherents  than  mere  menace',  with  a 
view  to  intimidation;  nor  was  this  opinion  in  any 
degree  shaken,  until  the  22d  June,  1842,  when  it  was 
strongly  represented  from  reliable  sources,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  documents  herewith  com- 
municated that  preparations  were  making  by  Mr. 
Dorr,  with  a large  force  in  arms,  to  invade  the  State, 
which  force  had  been  recruited  in  the  neighboring 
States,  and  was  already  preceded  by  the  collection 
of  military  stores  in  considerable  quantities  at  one 
or  two  points.  This  was  a state  of  things  to  which 
the  Executive  could  not  be  indifferent.  Mr.  Dorr 
speedily  afterwards  took  up  his  head  quarters  at 
Chepachet,  and  assumed  the  command  of  what  was 
reported  to  be  a large  force,  drawn  chiefly  from  vol- 
untary enlistments  made  in  neighboring  States.  The 
Executive  could  with  difficulty  bring  himself  to  re- 
alize the  fact  that  citizens  of  other  States  had  for- 
gotten their  duty  to  themselves  andfhe  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  the  highly  re- 
prehensible and  indefensible  course  of  interfering  so 
far  in  the  concerns  of  a sister  State,  as  to  have  en- 
tered into  plans  of  invasion,  conquest,  and  revolu- 
tion: but  the  Executive  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  look 
minutejy  into  the  matter,  and  therefore  the  Secreta-. 
ry  of  War  was  despatched  to  Rhode  Island  with  in- 
structions, a copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted, 
and  was  authorized,  should  a requisition  be  made 
upon  the  Executive,  by  the  Government  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  the  invaders  should 
not  abandon  their  purpose,  to  call  upon  the  Go- 
vernors of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  a suf- 
ficient number  of  militia  at  once  to  crush  the  inva- 
sion, and  to  interpose  such  of  the  regular  troops  as 
could  be  spared  from  Fort  Adams  for  the  defence  of 
the  City  of  Providence,  in  the  event  of  its  being  at- 
tacked, as  was  strongly  represented  to  be  in  contem- 
plation. Happily -there  was  no  necessity  for  either 
issuing  the  proclamation  or  requisition,  or  for  re- 
moving the  troops  from  Fort  Adams,  where  they 
had  been  properly  stationed.  Chepachet  was  eva- 
cuated and  Mr.  Dorr’s  troops  dispersed,  without  the 
necessity  of  the  interposition  of  any  military  force 
by  this  Government;  thus  confirming  me  in  my  early 
impressions  that  nothing  more  had  been  designed 
from  the  first,  by  those  associated  with  Mr.  Dorr, 
than  to  excite  fear  and  apprehension,  and  thereby  to 
obtain  concessions  from  the  constituted  autlmrities, 
which  might  be  claimed  as  a triumph  over  the  ex- 
isting government. 

With  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Dorr’s  troops  ended  all 
the  difficulties.  A convention  was  shortly  afterwards 
called,  by  due  course  of  law,  to  amend  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  a new  constitution,  based  on  more 
liberal  principles  than  that  abrogated,  was  proposed 
and  adopted  by  the  people.  Thus  the  great  Ameri- 
can experiment  of  change  in  Government,  under  the 
influence  of  opinion,  and  not  of  force,  has  been 
again  crowned  with  success,  and  the  State  and  peo- 


ple of  Rhode  Island  repose  in  safety  under  institu- 
tions of  their  own  adoption,  unterrified  by  any  future 
prospect  of  necessary  change,  and  secure  against 
domestic  violence  or  invasion  from  abroad.  1 con- 
gratulate the  country  upon  so  happy  a termination 
of  a condition  ,of  tilings  which  seemed  at  one  lime 
seriously  to  threaten  the  public  peace.  It  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  Worthy  of  the  age,  and  of  the  country, 
in  which  we  live.  JOHN  TXLER. 

Washington,  April  8,  1844. 

On  the  above  message  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  12th  says — 

“We  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  reply  to 
a call  from  that  body,  which  they  will  find  in  the 
preceding  columns.  The  message  was  sent  in  on 
Tuesday,  but  not  opened  until  Wednesday,  and  we 
then  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it..  We  copy  the 
measage  from  the  Madisonian,  and  will  publish  the 
correspondence  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  it. 

“We  cannot  let  this  message  go  to  our  readers 
without  taking  occasion  to  exprfess  the  gratification 
which  the  perusal  of  it  has  afforded  to  us,  not,  only 
on  account  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  whioh 
it  lays  down,  So  worthy  of  the  high  station  occupied 
by  its  author,  but  on  account  also  of  the  frank  and 
satisfactory  explanation  which  it  affords  of  the  Pre- 
sident’s conduct  in  regard  to  the  unhappy  conflict 
in  Rhode  Island.  This  explanation  was  the  more 
necessary,  from  his  course  having  been  heretofore 
.somewhat  misunderstood;  and  the  President  cannot 
but  feel  obliged  to  thp  mover  of  the.  resolution 
whatever  his  motive  may  have  , been,  for.  affording 
him  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  doing  justice  to 
his  own  motives  and  conduct.  This  he  appears  to 
us  to  have  done  effectually.  He  had  taken,  it  ap- 
pears, all  proper  measures  for  the  interposition  of 
the  General  Government,  had  circumstances  made 
such  interposition  an  inevitable  duty:  and  we  should 
think,  now  that  all  excitement  on  the  subject  has 
nearly  subsided,  there  can  be  very  few  who  will  not 
rejoice,  as  we  do,  that  the  brave  Rhode  Islanders 
were  found  able’of  themselves  to  defend  their  Go- 
vernment and  laws  against  disloyally  at  home,  though 
encouraged  by. volunteer  revolutionists  from  other 
States;  and  that,  therefore,  the  interposition  offeree 
by  the  .United  Stales  to  quell  the  rebellion  became 
unnecessary.  . 

.“Sincerely  do  we  unite  in  the  President’s  congra- 
tulation to  the  .country  “upon  so  happy  a termina- 
tion of  a. condition  of  things  which  seemed  at  one 
time  seriously  to  threaten  the  public  peace;’’  a ter- 
mination, we  can  also  repeat  with  hjm,  which' “may 
justly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  age,  and  of  the 
country  in  which  we  live.” 

Rhode  Island  and  State  Rights.  We  under- 
stand, says  the  Providence  Journal,  that  Mr.  Burke, 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed- by  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  U.  States,  to  investigate  the 
question  whether  the  sovereignty  of  Rhode  Island 
resides  in  the  people  thereof,  or  in  any  number  of 
loafers  and  vagabonds  who  may  happen  to  be  Within 
it,  or  to  come,  within  it  for  the  purpose,  has  conde- 
scendingly sent  notice  to  Governor  Fenner  that  the 
State  may  appear  before  him  and  his  associates,  and 
submit  to  their  decision  the  question  of  the  leserved 
rights  of  the  State.  If  Governor  Fenner  returns  any 
answer  to  thi3  insulting  letter,  it.  will  be  such  a one 
as  will  entitle  it  to  a place  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Minister  to  France.  The  Globe  in  referring  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  King,  as  Minister  to  France, 
very  truly  says: 

“No  man  ever  better  deserved  such  a high  distinc- 
tion. During  his  whole  public  life  he  has  uniformly 
and'  ably  sustained  the  principles  of  democracy;  and 
■no  shadow  of  suspicion  has  ever  rested  either  upon 
his  public  or  private  character.  Pie  first  came  into 
Congress  in  1811;  and  with  the  exception  of  a brief- 
interval,  has  ever  since  been  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate.  His  public 
course,  whilst  it  has  been  firm  and  consistent,  has 
been  so-  courteous  and  gentlemanly  as  not  only  to 
command  the  respect,  but  secure  the  affection  of  his- 
fellow  members.  They  will  all  part  with  him  with 
deep  regret.  He  has  been  eminently  disinterested 
in  his  political  career;  having  been  often  offered 
high  executive  offices,  and  as  often  refused  to  ac- 
cept them.  From  the  peculiar  condition  of  our  fo- 
reign relations,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  that  a 
minister  of  high  character  should  be  sent  to  France 
without  delay;  and  after  once  declining  the  appoint- 
ment, he  became  convinced  that  it  was  an  act  of  im- 
perative duty  no  longer  to  resist  the  continued  soli- 
citations of  the  President  that  he  should  change  his 
determination.  He  will  go  abroad,  we  know,  with 
great  reluctance;  and  no  consideration  could  have 
induced  him  to  have  abandoned  his  place  in  the  Se- 


nate, but  an  imperious  and  overruling  sense  of  what 
he  believed  lie.  owed  to  Ivis  country.  We.  wish  him 
a prosperous  and  successful  mission,  and  a happy  re- 
turn to  his  native  land.” 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  says: — 

“We  know  of  no  one  of  the  opposite  party  of 
whose  appointment  we  could  more  readily  yield  dur 
approval,  as  he  is  a gentleman  of  the  Old  School, 
conciliatory,' courteous  and  polished  in-'his  bearing, 
and  it  is  believed,  will  make  a. favorable  impression 
at  the  French  court — He  was  dent  on  a subordinate  . 
Foreign  Mission  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  and-  during  a long  Senatorial  career, 
has  maintained  a highly  respectable  and  honorable 
standing  as  a member  of  that  body.!’ 

The  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Clipper  says: 
“This  selection,  though  very  unexpected,  has  given 
general  satisfaction  to  the  political  party  to  which 
Mr.  K.  belong^.  The  only  regret  I have  heard  ex- 
pressed is  that  two  such  long-tripd  and  faithful, 
friends  as, Messrs.  Buchanan  and  King'  should  be 
separated  after  a social  and  political  union  of  so  ma- 
ny years.  Talk,  of  the  cords  of  love,  tlie  vinculum 
matrimonii,  the  loves  of  Jonathan  and  David, which 
passeth  that  of  woman — all  is  mere  matter  of  moon- 
shine compared  tp  the  regard  which  these  two  wor- 
thy bachelors  entertain  for  each  other.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  supposed  they  would  have  been  run  toge- 
ther as  president  and  vice  president  on  the  democra- 
tic ticket,  and  certainly  the  democracy  might  have 
gone  further' and  fared  worse;  but  no  more  of  that. 

I 'believe  that  Mr.  King  was  conspired  against  by 
the  ladies,  owing  to  his  antipathy  to  the  connubial 
state,  which  rendered  his  elevation  t.o  the  vice  pre- 
sidency a matter  of  great  doubt.  It  is  true  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge,  but  his 
zealous  and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  widows 
of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution  have  given 
him- so  high  a niche, in  that  delicate- lemple,  the  fe- 
male heart,  that  the  Bachelors’  Society  here  begin  to 
fear  that  he  will  now  be  taken  captive  by  some  fair  ■ 
one,  and  led  about  in  triumph.” 

THE  AR  m.Vr 

Movement  of  troops.  We'  learn  that  orders  have 
been  received  by  General  Brady  to  move  two  com- 
panies of  United  States  infantry  stationed  at.  this 
port,  to  La  Pointe,  on  the  extreme  end  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. They  are'to  garrison  a new  post  there,  to 
protect  the  joiners.  We  hear  that  company  A.  Capt. 
Clary,  is  one  of  the  companies  selected,  and  the  other 
is  to  be  Captain  Smith’s  or  Captain  Mer'rill’s  com-  .' 
pany.  ■ • [Detroit  Daily  Ado. 

TH E HAVY. 

The  Plymouth  U,  S.  ship  Com.  Hrnry, -sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  J'st  inst  for  the  Medetiranfea-n. 

The  Pioiieer,  U..  S.  brig,  Lieut.,  Shaw  .dropped 
down  from  Norfolk  to  the  naval  anchorage'  on  the 
8th  inst. 

The  Somers  U.  S.  brig  sailed  from  Vera  .Cruz  for 
Pensacola  on  the  22d  ult. 

Commodore  W.  C.  Bolton  has  been  appointed 
Post  Captain  at  the  Norfolk  station,  to  succeed  the 
late  Commodore  Kennedy,  In  consequence  of  this 
appointment,  Commodore  Bolton’s  nomination  as 
chief  of  tlnj  Bureau  of  equipment,  construction  and 
repairs,  has  b'een  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Humphreys, 
the  chief  naval  ' constructor,  is  spoken  now  of  for 
that  office, 

African  Squadron.  The  Consort  U.  S.  brig, 
Lieut.  Purviance  arrived  at  Norfolk- on  the  (3th  inst. 
in  23  days  from  Cape  de  Verds. 

The  Macedonian,  U.  S.  frigate,  Commodore  Perry, 
was  getting  under  way  for  the  Windward  Islands 
when  the  Consort  sailed.  . ' 

The  Saratoga  sloop  of  war,  Com.  Tatqall,  had  sailed 
a few  days  before,  bound  down  the  coast  as  far  as, the 
Bight,  of  Benin. 

The  Decatur,  U.  0.. sloop,  Abbott,  and  brig  Por- 
poise, were  cruising  on  the  coast  to  leeward. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  the  squadron  enjoy  good 
health.  Only  one  man  was  hurt  in  the  late  alfair 
with  the  natives. 

Capt.  Isaac  Mayo.  Accounts  brought  from  the 
squadron  state,  that  this  gallant  officer  was  amongst 
the  most  exposed  of  our  men  in -the  recent  aifair  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Having  got  ahead  of  iiis  mba 
some  distance,  when  they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  na- 
tives, after  their  chief  had  fallen,  he  passed  trim 
leaving  him,  as  he  supposed,  lifeless-, — but  wheth- 
er only  stunned,  or  shamming,  his  majesty  recovered 
his  legs;  and  on  Capt.  Mayo  looking  round,  he  found 
him  in  Ins  rear,  pursuing  him.  The  captain  had  no 
charge  in  his  fire-arms  at  the  instant,  and  bis  only- 
resource  was  a personal  rencontre.  The  native 
was  vastly  his  superior  in  size  and  strength,  but  he 
instantly  seized  him.  It  was  a struggle,  for  life  or 
death,  of  couise.  the  captain’s  pistol  had  a dirk 
attached  to  it,  which  gave  him  the  superiority. 
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POLITIC  AL.— PRESIDENTIAL. 

TYLER  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  BAL- 
TIMORE. 

The  fact  that  president  Tyler,  or  some  of  his 
friends  for  him,  have  determined  to  hold  A Tyler 
National  Convention,  at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  27th  of  May  next,  Ihe  same  day  on  which  the 
“democratic”  national  convention  is  to  meet  here, 
is  formally  announced  in  the  Madisonian  of  the  13th , 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  address,  set- 
ting forth,  briefly,  the  position  assumed  for  hi’.r. 

To  the  democratic  republicans  of  the  United  Slates. 

Fellow  citizens:  Believing  that  the  result  of  the 
npproaching  struggle  for  the  presidency  will  mark 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  we  venture  to 
address  you  a few  words  of  sober  counsel. 

The  occurrences  of  the  past  four  years,  regarded 
in  connexion  with  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
the  shadows  of  coming  events,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
every  reflecting  mind  that  something  more  is  por- 
tended than  Ihe  usual  consequences  of  the  casual 
ascendency  of  one  party  and  the  detrusionof  its  ad- 
versary. The  sanguine  friend  of  the  advancement 
of  mankind,  who  reposes  in  the  belief  that  each  suc- 
ceeding year  is  but  another  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  to  an  equality  of  condition  and  hap- 
piness, may  refuse  to  admit  that  the  change  which  is 
now  rhenaced  in  the  partisan  auspices  of  the  only 
true  republican  government  on  earth  can  affect  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Let  none  be  misled  by  this  delu- 
sion. 

Let  us  not  be  stigmatized  as  alarmists,  when,  in 
compliance  with  a duty  we  owe  to  our  friends  at  a 
distance,  we  proclaim  here,  at  the  capital  of  the 
Union,  that  just  apprehensions  are  entertained  of  the 
fate  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  coming  struggle. 
These  are  not  confined  to  any  class  or  section  of  the 
party,  but  pervade  all  circles,  including  the  most 
distinguished  champions  of  our  principles.  Regard- 
less of  the  lessons  inculcated  by  the  contest  of  1840, 
blind  to  the  tokens  of  the  future,  and  apparently 
reckless  of  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  a few 
adroit  and  ambitious  men  have  managed  to  give  to  a 
caucus  nomination  an  appearance  of  popular  appro- 
val, such  as  to  ji  stify  an  assumption  of  its  ratifica- 
tion before  it  is  even  made  in  form;  and  thus  to  stig- 
matize with  apostacy  all  who  have  the  honesty  or 
nerve  to  question  its  policy. 

It  is  due  not  less  to  truth  than  to  the  democracy 
of  the  Union  that  the  causes  of  the  succession  of 
triumphs  which  were  gained  under  the  banner  of  the 
party  in  1841,  ’42,  and  ’43,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Do  any  doubt  that  they  resulted  from  the  course  of 
president  Tyler,  his  vetoes  of  the  United  States  bank 
bills,  his  eminently  successful  administration  of  the 
government,  the  sympathy  fora  time-honored  public 
servant  awakened  by  the  precautions  of  his  enemies, 
together  with  the  untiring  labors  of  a body  of  friends 
whose  fidelity  and  zeal  have  never  been  excelled,  if 
equalled,  in  the  partisan  annals  of  the  country? — 
Every  municipal,  county,  district,  and  state  election 
in  the  Union  was  a herald  of  his  virtues  and  a tribute 
to  his  achievements.  Sustained,  vindicated,  and  tri 
uniphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  his  flag 
was  every  where  greeted  by  the  democracy  as  the 
harbinger  of  success,  and  was  adopted,  in  the  full- 
ness of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  as  the  standard  ol 
the  party.  Consternation  arid  despair  dispersed  his 
foes,  and  their  banner  was  trailed  in  the  dust. 

Elated  with  victories,  in  the  accoinplishmant  of 
which  they  had  but  a subordinate  participation,  the 
expelled  junto  of  1840  immediately  sought  to  appro- 
priate U themselves  the  laurels  of  president  Tyler. 
Upon  the  hickory  poles,  for  the  glorious  ensign  of 
the  gallant  Virginian  inscribed  with  his  vetoes,  was 
immediately  substituted  a flaunting,  soiled,  and  tat- 
tered pennant.  The  people  revolted  at  the  spectacle, 
indignant  not  less  atthe  injustice  of  the  proceeding 
than  their  own  attempted  impressment  under  the  ban- 
ner of  1840.  One  al  ter  another  the  strongholds  of  the 
party  were  captured  by  the  enemy — Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Connecticut  surrendered.  Of  fifteen  elections 
to  supply  vacancies  in  the  house  of  representatives 
since  its  present  organization,  but  one  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  democratic  parly!  And  it  is  with  forces 
thus  dispirited  by  defeat,  and  in  open  mutiny  against 
foe  tyranny  of  party  leaders,  that  the  republican  ar- 
my is  asked  to  contend  against  the  mighty,  united, 
and  enthusiastic  hosts  headed  by  Henry  Clay— a 
leader  famed  for  the  devotion  of  his  followers,  not 
Jess  than  for  his  own  indomitable  courage  and 
prowess. 

In  this  condition  of  the  democratic  party,  a large 
number  of  republicans,  who  had  been  called  to 
Washington  from  various  quarters  of  the  Union  by 
other  duties,  spontaneously  assembled  to  consult  and 
devise,  if  po*sible,  some  means  of  averting  the  im- 
pending catastrophe  The  only  source  of  relief  was 


found  to  be  in  the  nomination  of  John  Tyler  for  re- 
election.  His  name  and  achievements  only  were 
deemed  adequate  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  con- 
fidence of  tlie  people,  reviving  their  drooping  spirits, 
and  reinvigerating  them  for  the  contest.  Associated 
with  his  name  alone  could  be  offered  new  issues, 
such  as  the  crisis  demanded.  He  only,  of  all  the 
eminent  statesmen  presented  for  the  chief  magis 
tracy,  possessed  that  hold  upon  the  Sympathy  and 
affections  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  indispen- 
sable in  such  an  encounter  as  lhat  with  which  the  ' 
democracy  is  menaced  by  their  adversary.  Spring- 
ing from  the  purest  republican  stock  of  old  Virginia; 
schooled  atthe  footstool  of  the  sage  of  Monticeilo; 
offering  to  his  countrymen  the  pledge  of  a long  life  of 
illustrious  service  in  the  cause  of  democracy;  fresh 
from  an  embittered  struggle  with  the  agents  of  the 
moneyed  interests,  in  which,  with  his  unaided  arm, 
he  had  prostrated  them;  vindicating  the  too  long  ne- 
glected rights  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  giving  to  them  honorable  peace,  and 
guarantying  a brilliant  future;  tendering  to  the  south 
the  only  security  which  can  be  offered  against  the 
torch  and  knife  of  the  fanatic,  the  re-annexation  of 
Texas,  of  which  his  predecessors  had  suffered  us  to 
be  despoiled;  to  the  west  and  southwest  free  access 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  widest  range  for  their  skill 
and  enterprise  in  the  occupation  of  Oregon — these  j 
invest  the  name  and  fame  of  John  Tyler  with  a na- ! 
tionality  which  those  of  no  other  living  statesman  of 
America  possess. 

We  present,  then,  to  the  democratic,  republicans 
of  the  Union  a flag  under  which  they  can  conquer!  j 
Do  they  prefer  defeat,  and  perhaps  annihilation,  to  1 
victory  and  permanent  power?  Have  principles1 
ceased  to  possess  any  value  in  their  view?  Can  that 
be  highly  estimated  which  is  hazarded  on  so  slight 
a pretence  as  the  gratification  of  one  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  merits?  As  a question  of  right,  is  nothing 
due  to  John  Tyler  from  the  democracy  which  is  j 
withheld?  Do  they  not  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their 
principles,  to  the  cause  of  justice,  to  continue  him  in 
a station,  the  power  of  which  has  been  employed  j 
solely  for  the  glory  and  welfare  of  the  people,  the  i 
vindication  and  re-establishment  of  the  republican  1 
faith?  Does  he  stand  accused  of  any  high  crime  or  : 
misdemeanor  which  justifies  them  in  removing  him 
from  a post,  the  varied  and  arduous  duties  of  which 
he  has  performed  with  such  signal  fidelity  and  sue- I 
cess?  The  evidences  of  a popular  recognition  of  his  I 
claims  are  daily  multiplying.  Not  a mail  arrives 
which  does  not  bring  to  us  encouraging  pro.ofs  thatj 
the  caucus  managers  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  | 
unholy  efforts  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
his  behalf.  North,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  uu-  j 
shackled  masses  are  moving  in  his  favor.  They  see 
in  his  nomination  the  only  hope  of  escape  from  the 
rule  of  tfieir  opponents  for  the  next  twenty  years. — | 
True  to  themselves,  to  their  principles,  and  the  cause  1 
of  liberty,  they  repel  the  seductive  approaches  of  j 
those  who  would  bind  their  limbs  with  the  manacles 
of  an  irresponsible  and  selfish  cabal.  We  beseech  our  i 
friends  every  where  to  move  forward.  Persevere  in  ' 
the  good  work.  The  signs  are  auspicious.  A united, ! 
energetic,  and  determined  effort  will  yet  save  the! 
party.  Let  no  county  or  district  in  the  Union  be 
unrepresented  in  the  Tyler  democratic  national  con-  j 
verition  which  is  to  assemble  at  Baltimore  on  tiie  4th  ] 
Monday  of  May  next.  Be  vigilant,  be  active,  and 
harmonious.  Sutter  not  the  desponding  or  compro- 
mising friend  to  control  your  councils.  Select  firm, 
decided,  unyielding  friends  of  John  Tyler,  and  none 
other,  as  delegates.  Let  none  doubt  the  result.  If 
we  fail,  the  responsibility  is  not  ours.  But  wo  will  not 
fail.  For — 

“Freedom’s  fiat  tie  once  begun, 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.’’ 

By  order  of  the  Tyler  democratic  central  commit- 
tee. JAMES  C.  ZABR1SKIE,  chairman. 

J.  B.  JONES,  secretary. 

Washington,  April  10.,  1844. 

The  National  Intelligencer  on  inserting  the  above 
says:  “That  president  Tyler,  early  in  his  present 

term  of  office,  was  flattered  into  the  belief  of  his  be- 
ing able,  by  means  of  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
his  station,  to  gather  round  him  a party  powerful 
enough  to  elect  him  to  Ihe  presidency  for  a second 
term;  that  he  broke  off  from  the  whigs,  at  the  sum- 
mer session  of  congress  in  1341,  under  the  influence 
of  those  who  threw  out  to  him  this  gilded  bait;  that 
ne  then  adopted  the  policy  of  courting  his  late  ene- 
mies, the  locofocos,  in  the  hope  of  winning  their  good 
will  by  his  douceurs  and  his  blandishments,  are  mat- 
ters about  which  the  whigs  of  the  Union,  even  those 
at  first  incredulous,  have  long  ago  made  up  their 
minds.  When,  however,  the  president.and  his  friends 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  “demo- 
cratic” party,  after  he  had  served  their  interested 
purposes  by  vetoing  whig  measure®  and  appointing 


their  friends  to  office,  nothing  but  ingratitude  and,  in- 
solent contempt;  and  when,  as  conclusive  proof  that 
he  himself  and  no  party  in  the  country,  two  political 
friends  only  of  the  president  were  returned  to  the 
house  of  representatives  at  the  last  general  election, 
it  seemed  to  "be  taken  for  gr.anted  by  almost  every 
body  that  Mr.  Tyler’s  dream  of  a second  term  of  ser- 
vice was  over.  This  opinion  gained  instead  of  losing 
ground  by  his  making  use  of  his  remaining  power  to 
take  those  two  friends  of  his  out  of  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tive service  in  congress  by  conferring  upon  them  two 
of  the  highest  offices  in  his  gift.  Hardly  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  country,  we  suppose — unless  perhaps  tho 
bosom  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler — had  any  conception  that 
he  still  nourished  the  hope  of  being  taken  up  by  any 
party  as  a candidate  for  re-election.  It  appeared,  in- 
deed, to  every  body  to  be  quite  too  absurd  for  belief 
that  a president  who  was  able  to  reckon  only  two  po- 
litical friends  in  a body  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  representatives — and  those  two  elected  upon 
grounds  irrespective  of  his  administration— should 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  a majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  in  a contest  for  the  presl- 
dency. 

Yet,  within  the  last  few  months,  there  have  been 
thrown  out,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  govern- 
ment paper  in  this  city,  intimations  which  justified 
the  suspicion  that  president  Tyler  not  only  still  har- 
bored thoughts  of  being  a candidate  for  the  presiden- 
cy, but  was  ready  to  dispense  the  patronage  and  ex- 
ert the  powers  of  the  executive  with  an  eye  mainly 
to  that  object.  But,  after  all,  it  was  suspicion  merely. 
The  president  was  not  considered  seriously  account- 
able for  every  thing  the  Madisonian  chose  to  say. — 
And  when  people  read  in  thatpaper  elaborate  essays 
in  favor  of  “justice  to  John  Tyler;”  predictions  of  the 
coming  glory  of  the  administration,  around  which  all 
parties  were  to  rally;  hints  of  the  magical  effect  of 
tiie  union  of  “Tyler  and  Texas;”  of  proposed  Tyler 
conventions  in  the  states;  of  tiie  establishment  of  a 
central  committee  at  Washington,  &c.  &.c  — they 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  light  of  these  indications, 
regarding  them  as  mere  fancies  of  the  editor,  or  at 
most  only  as  evidences  of  the  zeal  of  those  courtiers 
of  presidential  favor  of  whom  there  are  always  on 
hand  a sufficient  number  willing  to  earn  it  by  any 
sort  of  personal  service. 

What  was  of  late  only  suspicion  has,  however, 
within  the  last  week  ripened  into  certainty.  The 
president  is  in  the  field,  a candidate  for  re-election; 
and  the  most  important  interests  of  the  nation  are  to 
be  made  to  bend  to  this  his  ‘ambition.  Within  tiiat 
time,  we  know  that  the  patronage  of  the  exeentive 
has  been  directly  applied,  in  the  case  of  the  N.  York 
Custom-house,  to  the  furthering  of  this  object.  Tha 
collectorship  of  lhat  port  was  offered  to  a respectable 
gentleman,  on  condition  of  his  removing  all  persons 
in  that  establishment  (which  numbers  many  hundreds 
of  subordinate  officers)  believed  to  be  unfriendly  to 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  re-election,  and  substi- 
tuting in  their  place  more  accommodating  persons. — 
The  tender  of  this  high  and  lucrative  office  on  such 
conditions  was  promptly  refused.  But  another  gen- 
tleman (personally  respectable)  has  been  found,  to 
whom  the  conditions  were  more  acceptable,  and  his 
nomination  is  now  actually  before  the  senate.  Tho 
same  game  will  be  played,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  every 
custom  house,  post  office,  &c.  of  any  consequenea 
throughout  the  country. 

Happy  would  it  be  were  this  the  only  sacrifice  of 
the  public  interest  to  the  president’s  determination  to 
become  in  earnest  a candidate  for  re-election.  But* 
most  unfortunately  for  liie  country,  this  very  scheme 
of  “annexation”  of  the  United  States  to  Texas  is  tha 
main  measure  and  the  main  argument  addressed  to 
“democratic”  party  to  induce  that  party  to  take  up 
president  Tyler  as  its  candidate  for  the  chief  magis- 
tracy instead  of  ex-president  Van  Buren;  the  former 
persuading  himself  tha  the  can  be  elected  and  that 
the  latter  cannot. 

We  have  not  time  to  recite  the  various  circumstan- 
ces which,  taken  together,  sufficiently  establish  the 
truth  of  this  view’  of  the  case.  Such  a labor  for  us, 
and  such  an  encroachment  on  our  readers’  time  ai  d 
attention,  is  spared  to  us  by  a semi-official  disclosure 
of  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  in  a publication 
in  the  government  paper  of  Saturday  last,  following 
immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  annunciation,  oil 
the  preceding  day,  of  the  signature  of  the  “Treaty  of 
Annexation.”  We  subjoin  that  publication  entire, 
that  we  may  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  “justice” 
to  the  parties  concerned.  We  refrain  from  italicising 
any  passage  of  it,  in  order  to  leave  in  all  its  glory  tho 
sentence  in  which  capitals  are  employed  by  its  au- 
thors. In  that  sentence,  in  connexion  with  another 
in  this  remarkable  document,  is  to  be  found,  so  far  as 
ihe  president  has  had  a hand  in  it,  tho  real  cause  of 
the  precipitation  of  this  Texian  treaty.  The  other 
sentence  referred  to  is  in  the  following  words,  and 
and  calls  for  no  remark  i 
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"Jlssocialed  with  his  [Mr.  Tvler’s]  name  alone  could 
be.  offered  NEW  ISSUES,  such  as  the  crisis  de- 
mands.” 

JOHNSON  MEETING  AT  BUFFALO. 

There  was  a large  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Col. 
Johnson  at  Buffalo  last  week,  at  which  a letter  from 
the  gallant  Col.,  declaring  his  determination  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  National  Convention  was  read. 

The  Buffalo  Gazette  says:  Mr.  Walker  from  the 
committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  whereas  col.  Richard  M.  Jcdinson 
has  expressed  his  determination  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  that  we  as  demo- 
crats, will  support  the  nominees  for  president  and 
vice  president  of  said  convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  be  and  is  hereby 
dissolved  and  disbanded. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  first  resolution  was  lost 
by  a large  vote,  and  the  second  was  laid  upon  the  (able. 

RECEPTION  OF  MR.  CLAY  AT  CHARLESTON. 

From  the  Charleston  Conner,  1st  Jlpril. 

On  Saturday  last,  Charleston  was  honored  by  the 
expected  visit  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  she  gave  him  a warm 
and  enthusiastic  welcome — a reception  marked  by 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  respect  and  homage, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame  for 
hospitality  and  kindness. 

At  2 o’clock  P.  M.  the  firing  of  single  guns,  by-  a 
detachment  of  Captain  Wagner’s  German  Artillery, 
an  munced  the  approach  and  arrival  at  the  upper  de  | 
pccitory,  of  the  illustrious  guest,  to  the  concourse  of , 
cibzens  assembled  in  the  vicinity  to  witness  arid  hail  |, 
tile  grateful  event.  The  firing  at  the  depository  was  j 
ac.’.vered  by  a detachment  from  Captain  Gyles’  Ma-  j 
riou  Artillery,  stationed  at  the  battery.  The  car  con- 
taming  Mr.  Clay,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Preston  | 
anu  Colonel  Hampton,  and  the  Charleston  committee, ! 
which  conducted  Mr.  Ciay  from  Columbia,  detached 
from  the  general  train,  proceeded  to  the  next  cross  i 
street  below,  and  there  Mr.  Clay  was  received  and  | 
welcomed  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  amid  I 
loud  and  joyous  huzzas,  which  made  the  welkin  ring.  | 
A large  and  imposing  procession  was  then  formed,  1 
under  the  direction  of  the  marshals  of  the  day,  to 
conduct  the  honored  guest  to  the  city.  At  the  head 
of  the  procession  was  a schooner  rigged  boat,  manned  ' 
by  sailors,  and  drawn  on  a car,  with  a banner  bear- 
ing the  inscription — “Henry  Clay,  the  advocate  of 
sailors’  rights” — followed  by  a large  body  of  seamen,  j 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Hunt  and  Perry,  \ 
marching  to  the  enlivening  notes  of  a fine  band  oL 
mu-ic.  Next  came  a numerous  cavalcade,  compos-  ] 
ed  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  other 
equestrians.  Then  followed,  in  an  elegant  landau,  I 
drawn  by  four  fine  horses,  Henry  Ciay,  “the  obser-  j 
ed  of  all  observers,”  accompanied  by  Dr.  Francis  j 
Y.  Porcher — and  in  other  carriages,  Colonels  Pres- 
ton and  Hampton,  Dr.  William  Read,  the  honorable  ! 
Henry  Middleton,  and  J.  L.  Petigru,  esq.  An  im- I 
metise  line  of  carriag  s succeeded,  containing  the  i 
committee  of  reception  and  other  citizens,  forming 
one  of  the  largest  processions  we  have  ever  seen  in 
Charleston. 

The  procession  moved  along  King  street — through 
the  business  portion  of  which  it  passed  under  various 
tasteful  arches,  some  them  composed  of  evergreens 
and  flowers,  thrown  across  the  street,  and  containing 
emblematic  devices  and  appropriate  inscriptions, 
sueii  as  “welcome  to  Henry  Clay,”  “welcome,  thrice, 
welcome,  bright  star  of  the  west” — down  to  Broad 
street;  and  thence  along  Broad  to  Meeting  street,  and 
up  Meeting  street  to  the  theatre.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  procession  the  side  walks  were  throng- 
ed with  spectators,  and  the  windows  and  balconies  of 
the  adjacent  houses  were  crowded  and  graced  by  the 
lovely  daughters  of  the  city,  who  occasionally  show- 
ered a flowery  as  well  as  a smiling  welcome  oil  the 
illustrious  stranger.  At  intervals  during  the  progress, 
loud  shouts  of  welcome  filled  the  air;  and  they  were 
repealed  over  and  over  again,  with  deafening  effect, 
on  ihe  arrival  at  the  thealie. 

On  reaching  the  theatre  Mr.  Clay  was  conducted 
into  the  interior  of  the  building,  where  the  ladies 
were  already  assembled  in  their  appointed  seats,  and 
into  winch  the  accompanying  crowd  of  citizens  rush- 
ed with  eager  anxiety,  fearlul  of  losing  the  opportu- 
nity (as  we  are  sorry  to  say  an  immense  number  did) 
ol  hearing  the  far  lamed  orator  of  the  west:  The 

spectacle  within  the  theatre  was  a brilliant  and  beau- 
liidl  one— the  stage  was  crowded  with  the  various 
committees — the  first  and  second  tiers  of  boxes  were 
tmonged  with  ladies,  and  literally  beamed  with  love- 
liness— while  the  pit  and  gallery  and  lobbies,  were 
stowed  full  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Clay  was  received  on  the  stage  by  the  com- 
mittee of  reception,  the  repeated  and  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  audience  hailing  his  appearance.  When 
■the  joyous  uproar  had  subsided,  the  venerable  Dr. 


Win.  Read,  one  of  ihe  few  surviving  officers  of  flic  of  fair  ladies,  who  had  united  to' greet  him.  His 
revolution  that  yet  linger  among  us ’to  receive  the  gratification  at  his  reception  was  greatly  enhanced 
homage  of  the  present  to  the  glorious  past,  addressed  , by  the  organ.' selected  to  express  the  general  frMirig 
Mr.  Clay  as  follows:  [ — ‘he  gallant  soldier  of  the  revolution  w ho  had  just 

Honored  Sir:  A fond  reverence  for  the  men  of  and  so  eloquently  addressed  him,  and  who  had  ne- 
the  revolution,  my  companions  of  1775.  who  have  stowed  on  him  a meed -so  far  beyond  his  merits.  In 
almost  left  me  solitary,  has  moved  my  fellow  citizens  relation  'o  the  Missouri  question,  In  had  been  greatly 
to  confer  upon  me  the  grateful  privilege  of  vvelcom-  assisted  hy  others  in  ils  happy  adjustment — and  iiy 
ing  a worthy  son  of  America  to  our  ancient  city. — none  more  efficiently  then  by  his  personal  friend  Ilia 
In  the  name  of  the  living,  1 bid  you  a hearty  wel-  lamented  William  Lowndes,  whose. known  w isdom, 
come — and  I am  sure  that  if  the  great  and  good  men  bland  and  amiable  manners,  and  spojle  s virtue  did 
who  figured  in  the  revolution,  with  whom  l moved  wonders  in  the  work  of  conciliation  and  peace — and 
in  concert — the  Middletons,  the  Gadsden?,  the  he  declared  that  the  long  course  of  Ins,  own  puh- 
Lowndes,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Rutledges,  the  lingers,  . lie  service,  of  all  the  st.atesnlen  with  whom  lie  had 
and  the  gallant  Marion,  and  Moultrie,  Sumter,  and  mingled  in  the  counsels  of  the  country,  lie  had  found 
Hampton,  could  add  their  voices  to  mine,  they,  too,  that  illustrious  and  departed  worthy  to, be  “the  wisest, 
would  hid  you  welcome,  as  an  honored  son  of  the  the  purest,,  the  best.”  So.  too  in  reference  to  the 
republic,  and  an  illustrious  benefactor  of  the  now  tariff'  compiqmise  of  1831’,  there  were  others  largely 
great  nation,  founded  by  their  toils  Most  worthy  ! entitled  to  shore  in  who  ever  credit  it  em  ferred  on  its 
were  these  patriots  of  all  the  love  and  veneration,  authors;  but  tliis  he  would  soy  that  ori  both  occa-iqns 
which  their  posterity,  who  have  deputed  me  to  speak  he  was  actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  harmonize 
to  you,  bear  them — and  it  is  as  a witness  of  their  and  perpetuate  our  political  union,  witlv tut  which 
labors,  their  pure  love  of  country,  their  anxious  our  liberties,  pur  prosperity,  and  our  greatness  v-  u.d 
hopes  and  cares  and  prayers,  for  the  perpetuity  of  be  inevitably  destroyed.  Mr.  Clay  then  alluded  to 
their. great  work,  that  for  them  arid  their  children  1 the  occasion  and  the  motives  of  his  present  tour. — 
would  add  to  their  welcome  grateful  thanks  for  all  He  knew  that  lie  was  accused  by  th  -.  selfish  and  un- 
tile good  you  have  done  us.  1 feel,  with  those  who,  generous,  of  making  an  efeeliqheering  tour — hut  lie 
have  gone  before  me,  and  more  deeply  than  the , at  once  denied  and  despised  the  imputation,  lie 
youthful  generation  around  me  can  feel,  the  great  ..had  visited  ihe  city  of  New  Orleans  purely  on  a 
debt  we  all  owe  you  for  your  patriotic  labors  in  de  j matter  of  business  and  .bis  return  home  furnished 
fence  of  the  institutions  of  the  men  of  ’76,  and  that  him,  he  thought,  a favorable  opportunity,  to  visit  the 
union  which  was  their  only  hope  for  the  prosperity  ! four  southern  stqtes  of  the  confederacy,  Alabama, 
of  their  children.  I greel  you,  sir,  as  a most  faith-  i Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  in 
fill  son  of  such  sires.  You  have  been  ever  true  to  { ncithep  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  a visit  to 
their  lessons,  and  a long  life,  spent  in  your  country’s  | Mobile,  last  year)  had  lie  ever  been  before,  and  which 
service,  has  exhibited  a constant  devotion  to  lav/,  i in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  affairs,  he  was 
liberty,  the  constitution,  and  the  Union.  You  have|  never  likely  to  see  again.  On  his  progress  hitherto, 
been  ever  a lover  of  your  whole  country — and  the  ! in  every  city,  town,  village,  hamlet,  and  cross- 
gloomy  days  of  the  Missouri  agitation  and  the  com-  ; road,  he  had  been  generously  aod  hospitably  vvel- 
promise  tell  of  that  spirit  of  c'oricossion  and  rnptua-l  j coined;  without  distinction  of  party.  Under  such 
forbearance,  so  earnestly  commended  to  liis  country-  j circumstances,  lie  thought  he  might  venture  without 
men,  in  his  farewell  address,  by  the  father  of  bis , harm  to  visit  the  l.*nJ  of  Marion,  of  Sumter,  of 
country.  j Pickens — that  he  might  without  blame  come  to  the 

This  is  the  spirit — these  are  the  services,  on  which  i home  of  the  Rutledge?.,  the  Pinckneys,  and  the  Mid- 
an  old  man  delights  to  dwell — and  1 rejoice  in  the  dletons — and  survey  or  reconnoitre,  as  far  as  his  op- 
occasion  which  permits  the  expression  ot  tny  heart-  porlunities  would  allow  him  the  ground  and  Ute 


fell  thanks.  Younger  men  would  glory  in  celebrat- 
ing that  eloquence  which  has  reflected  so  much 


scenes  where  the  venerable  and  gallant  chairman  of 
the  committee  arid  his  compatriots  had  fought  the 


honor  on  republican  institutions,  and  graced  our  le-  j battles" of  the  revolution.  Jl  was  said  he  was  a cao- 
gislative  halls.  And  1 could  Wish  that  some  one  of;  didate  for  the  presidency.  He  could  not  deny  that 
the  younger  men,  your  companions  in  the  second  war  j from  the  St.  John’s  to  the  banks  of  the  Sabine,  spon- 
of  independence — a Calhoun,  a Cheves.  or  your  j taneous  demonstrations,  unsought  and  unprompted  hy 
friend,  the  lamented  and  beloved  Lowndes,  could  j him,  had  been  made  in, Itis  favor;  hut  he  had  never  yet 
have  been  here-Ulid  day,  to  have  made  proper  ac-j  consented  or  declared  to  any  one  that  he  was  a can- 
know lodgements  to  you,  in  terms  sufficiently  glowing  ! dictate  for  the  presidency — qt  present  he  was  a plain 
for  the  great  and  brilliant  part  you  bore  in  that  gallant farmer,  earning  liis  labor  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
conflict  for  our  country  ’>  honor.  But  these  are  or  rather  by  the  joint  sweat  of  himself  and  those  who 


themes  not  for  me 

It  will  not  he  out  of  place,  to  wish  you  a safe  jour- 
ney throughout  your  long  lour,  by  land  and  by  water, 
or  to  wish  and  hope  for  a prolongation  of  your  valua- 
ble life;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope,  when  I tell 
you,  that  the  man  who  stands  before  you,  shouldered 
his  musket  for  the  protection  of  the  first  congress, 
some  years  previous  to  the  period  that  gave  birth  to 
the  great  statesman  I address. 

Again,  fellow  countryman,  patriot,  and  national 
benefactor,  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  our  hearts 
and  our  homes. 

To  this  address  Mr.  Clay  responded  in  a speech  of 
thrilling  eloquence  and  great  ability,  occupying  near  ■ 
two  hours  in  ihe  delivery,  and  enthralling  the  atten  j 
tion  of  an  interested  and  delighted  auditory.  The  ! 


labored  with  him — and  however  near  liie  period  of 
final  decision  might  he,  he  had  reserved  the  right  of 
such  decision  for  the  proper  moment  and  the  proper 
occasion. 

Mr.  Clay  then  entered . into  a frank  and  fearless 
exposition  of  Ins  views  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
tariff  and  the  currency.  He  said  lie  came  here  to 
flatter  no  man  or  set  of  men — that  what  tie  would 
dare  say  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk-horn  he  would  dare 
say  in  the  Palmetto  state.  He  Had  ever  been  in  favor 
of  the  protective  policy  to  a certain  extent.  To  pre- 
serve at  Once  the  peace  and  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  he  had  been  active  in  effecting  the  com- 
promise of  1833,  arid  a I though  die  was  far  from  miii- 
laining  the  dot  trine  that  any  congress  could  bind  its 
successors,  theextraordmary  exigencies  and  state  of 


great  length  of  this  speech  and  the  variety  and  im-.  ttle  c6tintry  which  led  to  the  passage  of  that  Com 
portance  ol  the  subjects  it  discussed,  forbid  us  even  p; oinise:  made  him  ieel  it  an  obligation  of  honor  to 


trie  attempt  to  report  or  sketch  it;  although  we  tnay 
glance  at  several  of  its  leading  points.  Although 
Mr.  Clay  was  evidently  fatigued  and  oppressed  by 
liis  journey , he  was  in  the  finest  spirits;  arising  doubt- 
less from  the  warmth  and  eclat  of  liis  reception, 


P!0  .... 

adhere  to  it  in  good  laith,  and  he  challenged  the 
most  diligent  search  of  the  record  to  show  that  he 
had  ever  countenanced  its  violation  in  the  slightest 
particular — nay  more,  ho  was1 bold  to  say  that  during 
Ins  entire  service  in'  congress.  Since,  there  never  had 


aided  in  no  small  measure  hy  the  hews  of.  liie  whig  5eeil  all  effort  to  violate  it  winch  had  not  met  with 
victory  in  Connecticut,  received  that  morning.  He  hlS  prompt  and  earnest  resistance.  It  was  impor- 
seemed  in  the  very  best  mood  lor.  a speech,  ami  ] lanl  fe  understand  the  -true  character  of  that  eo-ii- 


evinced  it  by  the  ease  and  buoyancy  with  which  he 
delivered  himself,  and  in  the  exquisite  touches  of 
humor  with  winch,  he  occasionally  enlivened  , the. 
weightier  matters  of  Ins  discourse — and  he  gave,  for 
the  first  time,  to  a Cliiirleslon  audience,  a noole  spe- 
cimen of  that  gilled  eloquence  with  which  lie  has  so 
often  electrified  the  senate,  or  swelled  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  popular  assembly. 

Mr.  Clay  began  with  a grateful  and  happy  allu- 
sion to  the  manner  of  his  reception — to  liie  grateful 
and  honorary  welcome  accorded  him,  without  d is 
tinction  of  party,  and  attributed  it  nut  to  any  per- 
sonal merit  of  Ins  own,  or  personal  favor  towards  him, 
but  rather  to  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  for  which 
our  ancient  city  had  been  always  distinguished.  He 
returned  his  thanks  to  the  various  committees,  to  the 
throng  of  citizens,  and  especially  to  the  assemblage 


promise.  It  provided  for  a graduuf  reduction  of  du- 
ties down  to  2d  per  cent,  at  a giVen  time,  and  alter 
that  for  Ihe  raising  of  such  a revem-f®,'  by  duties  on 
•imports  exclusively,  as  was  necessary  for  an  econo- 
mical-administration. of 'the  government..  But  the 
principle  of  the  home  valuation  was  an  essential  add 
indispensable  feature  of  that  compromise — without 
that  feature  it  could  not  dune  passed,  rune  senatorial 
votes  having  depended  on  that  concession — and  al- 
though a distinguished  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
at  first  strongly  opposed  it,  he  afterwards  publicly 
and  pointedly  in  the  senate. surrendered  the  point,  and 
the  passage  of  the  measure  was  secured.  Mr.  C. 
denied  that  the  principle  of  the  compromise  requir- 
ed the  maximum  rate  of  duty  to  he  fixed  at  2d  per 
cent. — ils  true  principle  was  that  no  more  revenue 
should  be  raised  than  was  necessary  for  an  honest 
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up  and  debated  at  length  by  Messrs.  Tappan,  Hanne- 
gan,  Semple,  Crittenden,  Buchanan,  King,'  Breese,  Jama- 
gin,-  and  others,  when  it  was  passed  over. 

On  motion  the  senate  adjourned  to  the  8th. 

April  8.  A message  was  received  from  the  house 
announcing  the  death  of  the  hon.  Heman  Allen 
Moore-,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tappan  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President:  The  message  from  the  house  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  my  honorable  colleague  of 
that  body,  imposes  upon  me  the  solemn  and  painful 
duty  of  moving  the  honors  usually  paid  to  the  memo- 
ry of  those,  who,  having  been  our  brethren  in  the 
public  service,  have  left  us  to  pass  that  bourne  whence 
no  traveller  returns. , 

Hemon  Allen  Moore  was  a native  of  the  town  of 
Plainfield,  Vermont.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
but  poor.  He  was  a self-educated  man.  About  six 
years  ago-he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  settled  with  his 
family  in  the  city  of  Columbus.  He  had  chosen. the 
law  for  his  profession;  but,  being  poor,  he  sought  and 
obtained  employment  as  a schoolmaster  for  present 
support.  His  learning,  his  -talents,  and  correct  de- 
portment soon  gained  for  him  the  good  will  of  the 
society  around  him;  his  business  as  a lawyer  increas- 
ing, he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  its  labors;  and 
such  was  his  character  and  standing,  that,  before  he 
had  lived  in  the  state  six  years,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  adjutant  general  of  her  militia.  At 
the  last  election  for  members  of  congress  in  Ohio 
in  the  Columbus  district,  in  which  were  many  able 
men- who  were  candidates  for  nomination,  he  was 
preferred  to  all  his  competitors,  and  was  elected  by 
the  people. 

General  Moore  had  not  been  many  weeks  attend- 
ing congress  until  he  was  compelled  by  disease  to 
devote  his  whole  care  to  his  own  preservation;  he 
so  far  recovered  as  to  attend  again  a few  days  in  the 
house,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  exerting  him- 
self beyond  his  strength;  the  advice  of  his  friends 
coincided  with  his  own  opinion  that  a visit  to  his 
family,  the  exercise  of  the  journey,  and  the  reposfe 
and  kind  attentions  he  would  there  receive,  would 
restore  his  health.  It  was  a mistake;  for,  from  the 
time  he  left  here,  his  strength  declined;  and  when  he 
arrived  there  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  it  was.  evident 
that  he  had  returned  to  his  family  but' .to  die.  in  their 
embraces.  On  the  3d  of  April  he  expired'. 

General  Moore  was  a well  educated  man.  Though 
not  blest  with  a hardy  frame  and  robust  health,  he 
possessed  gre.at  intellectual  energy.  His  death  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty  four  is  a calamity  to  his  family, 
and  a great  loss  to  the  state  which  had  adopted  him. 
His  political  opinions  were  soundly  democratic.  Of 
his  opinions  upori  theological  subjects  nothing  is 
known.  His  character  was  pure  and  virtuous;  we 
may  therefore  conclude,  that 

“For  forms  of  faith  while  graceless  bigots  fight, 

“His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.’’ 

Mr.  T.  concluded  by  submitting  the  usual  resolu- 
tions, and  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  9.  Mr.  Buchanan,  presented  a memorial 
from  George  McElroy  and  other  highly  respectable 
citizens  of  the  township  of  Ephrata,  and  county  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  acting  as  a committee  in 
behalf  of  a public  meeting.  They  state  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1777,  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  five 
hund.red  soldiers  were  brought  from  the  American 
army,  some  of  them  wounded  and  others  suffering 
with  the  camp  fever,  and  were  placed  in  an  hospital 
provided  for  them  by  the  charity  and  patriotism  of 
the  religious  society  of  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  which 
then  had  a large  establishment  at  Ephrata.  That 
afterwards  two  hundred  of  them  died  and  were  buried 
on  the  summit  of  a hill  called  Mount  Zion,  about  100 
feet  in  height,  and  commanding  a rich  and  pictures- 
que view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  spot  has 
since  been  neglected, -and  is  now  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  branches. 

The  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephrata,  consider- 
ing it  wrong  that  the  remains  of  two  hundred  of  the 
benefactors  of  their  country  should  be  permitted  to 
lie  there  neglected  and  almost  unknown,  have  been 
exerting  themselves  to  erect  a monument  to  their  me- 
mory, and  they  now  ask  congress  to  aid  them  in  this 
pious  and  patriotic  attempt,  by  granting  them  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose. 

Also,  six  memorials  from  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, asking  that  the  present  tariff  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with. 

Saveral  petitions  were  presented  from  citizens  of 
Ohio,  Vermont,  &c.  against  annexation  of  Texas. 

Tariff.  The  consideration  of  the  report  from  thfi 
committee  on  finance  was  read. 

Mr.  Berriep,  of  Georgia,  arose  and  addressed  the 
senate  at  some' length.  Mr.  B.  urged  the  impolicy 
of  disturbing  the  tariff.  This  is  an  improper  tirpe  to 
djjeuss  it,  at  the  eve  of  an  important. election  which 


will  settle  the  policy  of  the  country  for  years  to  come. 
Mr.  B.  also  examined  the  principles  and  operations 
of  the  tariff,  and  expressed  himself  decidedly  in  favor 
of  revenue  with  incidental  protection. 

Mr.  B..  having  concluded,  Mr.  Colquitt  obtained  the 
floor,  and  the  senate  adjourned.  . 

April  10.  Tariff  memorial.  Mr.  Crittenden  pre- 
sented from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  a memorial 
remonstrating  against  the  bill  in  the  house  for  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  imports.  Also,  from  citizens 
of  Pickaway  county,  Ohio, -to  the  same  effect: 

Mr.  Crittenden,  in  presenting  these  memorials,  re- 
marked that  since  the  establishment,  of  the  tariff  of 
1842  the  smile  of  prosperity  had  gladdened  the  land; 
we  had  witnessed  the  revival  of  every  sort  of  busi- 
ness. This  tariff  had  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  enable  us  to  decide,  upon  its  effects,  and 
the  interest  of  the-  country  required  that  it  should 
remain  long  enough  to  furnish  one  lesson  of;  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  its  effect.  We  would  then  be  ena- 
bled to  see  whether  the  prosperity  which  had 
marked  the  last  year  was  the  consequence  of  that 
tariff,  or  whether  it  had  taken  place  in  spite  of  it. — 
He  did  not  wish  to  detain  the  senate  by  any  remarks 
on  this  subject,  bnt  merely  wished  to  express  his 
concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  memorialists,  and 
to  add,  that  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  body,  the  country  might  rest  assured 
that  no  change  will  or  can  be  made  in  the  existing 
tariff  at  the  present  session.  The  majority  of  this 
body,  Mr.  C.  said,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  one 
favorite  measure — -the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of'the  sales  of  the  public  lands — in  submission  to 
executive  dictation.  But  they  would  enable  the  whole 
country  to  witness  the  effects  of  this  measure.  It 
probably  had  some  defects,  and  when  experience  had 
pointed  them  out,  they  would  be  remedied;  but,  he 
repeated,  that  he  felt  confident  that  the  present  tariff 
would  be  .allowed  to.  stand. 

Capital  punishment.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright. 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  constitutionality  and  expedien- 
cy of  passing  a law  to  authorize  the  president  ot  the  U. 
States,  where  persons  are,  or  .hereafter  shall  be,  sen- 
tenced to  capital  punishment  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  his  discretion,  to 
commute  suejt  punishment  for  imprisonment  for  life  or 
for  a specific  term  of  years. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  fiad  submitted  the  resolution  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  persons  of  his  state,  and  would 
not  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  of  his 
own  on  the  subject. 

StockbriJge  Indians.  On  motion  , of  Mr.  Wright,  a 
resolution  v/as  adopted,  that  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  be  requested  to  communicate  all  proceedings 
touching  an  election  held  in  pursuance  to  the  3d  ar- 
ticle of  the  bill  approved,  March  3,  1843,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Stocbbridge  Iudians,  proceedings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  partition  of  their  lands,  instructions,  cor- 
respondence, annuities  due,  Whether  any  land  pa- 
tents have  been  issued  in  pursuance  of  said  act, 
&c’.  &c. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  Colquitt,  arose  and  addressed  the 
senate  anil  in  reply  to  Mr.  Berrien's  remarks  on  yes- 
terday. . 

Naval  depot.  Mr.  Foster,  went  into  some  state- 
ments in  favor  of  the  selection  of  Memphis  as  a naval 
depot.  • • 

Mr.  Walker,  preferred  Natchez,  and  denied  that 
there  was  sufficient  water  at  Memphis.  Even  below 
Memphis,  at  low  water  it  was  six  and  not  nine  feet. 
The  smallest  steam  vessels  to  be  constructed  were 
to  draw  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  Moreover  they 
were  to  defend  New  Orleans  and  the  gulf  and  they 
would  have  to  ascend  or  descend  1,000  miles  to 
reach  Memphis,  and  pass  by  some  seven  and  twenty 
shifting  sand  bars.  He  would  be  surprised  indeed  if 
this  bill  shall  pass.  Natchez  is  as  healthy  as  Mem- 
phis, and  at  the  particular  location  where  a depot 
there. would  be  built,  there  never  has  been  a case  of 
yellow  fever.  There:  is  also  a hard  and  solid  bank 
requiring  n.o  levees,  and  ships  from  New  York,  Bos-  . 
ton,  and  Liverpool  dome  to  that  point  and  there 
is  water  enough  for  :ahy  vessel  that  can  enter  the 
Balize.:  To  decide  th  is  question  so  important- to  the 
west,  without  any  exa  tr.inalion,  is  preposterous. 

Mr.  Crittenden  remarked  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  was  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  on 
the  coast,  and  it  was  .the  general  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  a nav  al  depot  would  be  the  most 
effective  means  for  its  defence.  Action  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  delayed  from  year  to  year,  with  a view 
to  explorations,  and  tine'  delay  was  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued, in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  views  of 
gentlemen  as  to  the  place  for  a depot.  It  could  not 
1 fie  contended,  whatever  might  be  said  of  shifting 
sanu'  bars  thM  osdinarily  there  was  not  sufficient 
water  oO  the  M,vsfes%pi  to  float  vessels  of  any  size 
that  woui'.d  ever  be  hulU;  He  was  PrePared>  *ithout 

**  uPon  a P01Dt  and  t0  com- 


mence  Ihis  work.  One  rule,  in  fixing  upon1  a point, 
would  certainly  have  an  influence  with  him;  that  vraa, 
to  place  the  depot  as  high  up  the  river  as  possible, 
for  the  lower  we  went  down  the  river  the  more  un- 
healthy it  would  necessarily  be.  He  had  understood 
that  Memphis  had  been  examined  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government: 

Mr.  Bayard  would  have  a few  remarks,  he  said,  to 
make  on  this  subject  at  another  time,  but  he  would 
propose  that  it-be  now  passed  over,  to  enable  the 
senate  to  go  into  executive  session.  ■ 

The  senate,  after  passing  some  time  in  executive 
session,  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  April  4.  The  army.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  army  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  resumed  in  committee. — 
The  pending  question  was  a motion  to  strike  out  its 
22d  section. 

Mr.  Coles,  opposed  the  whole  bill  as  of  too  great 
an  infringement  upon  the  present  constitution  of  the 
army,  and  as  tending  to  separate  it  from  the  military 
academy,  by  repealing  the  law  of  1812,  which  em: 
powered  the  president  to  adjoin  the  cadets  to  the  ar- 
my. Mr.  C.  urged  various  other  objections. 

Mr.  Black,  of  S.  Carolina,  replied,  explaining  that 
Mr.  C.-  had  mistaken  the  operation  of  the  bill  and  its 
effects. 

The  amendment  to  strike  out  the  22d  section  was 
then  rejected,  and  various  additional  ones  proposed 
and  adopted  or  rejected. 

Mr.  Holmes,  moved  a proviso  that  no  soldier  be 
compelled  to  attend  religious  service  in  any  church 
opposed  to  his  religious  belief. 

Mr.  Pettit,  moved  an  amendment  that  no  man  be 
constrained  to  attend  any  form  of  worship,  or  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  “divine  worship.” 

Remarks  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience  wera 
made  by  Mr,  Hale  and  Mr.  Pettit,  and  allusion  to  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  in  the  first  article  of  its 
amendment,  that  “congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion.” 

Mr.-Hale,  thought  the  rights  of  conscience  as  sa- 
cred in  the  humblest  individual  in  the  army  and  na- 
vy as  in  the  most  distinguished.  He  hoped  the  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted,  and  that  congress  would 
leave  our  soldiers  where  all  others  were  left,  to  fol- 
low freely  and  without  control  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience. 

Mr.  Hunt,  rose  and  spoke  against  the  amendment, 
and  in  favor  of  the  article  in  the  regulations  of  the 
army  as  moral,  useful,  and  necessary. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Hale  was  rejeoted  without  a count. 

Mr.  Carroll,  arose  and  expressed  mortification  at 
any  assault  upon  the  influences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. He  did  not  believe  any  practice  existed  of 
officers  compelling  men  against  their  will  and  in  vio- 
lation of  their  conscience,  to  attend  religious  wor- 
ship. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Holmes  was  then  negatived. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments were  reported  to  the  house. 

The  question,  shall  this  bill  pass?  being  then  put,  it 
was  passed  by  109  yeas  to  36  nays. 

Drummond  light.  A resolution  that  the  door-keeper 
contract  with  Robert  Grant  for  lighting  the  hall  of 
the  house  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  or  Drummond 
light,  and  appropriating  $1000  therefor,  was  consi- 
dered, and  by  yeas  60,  nays  88,  was  not  adopted-. 

The  Massachusetts  resolutions.  The  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  print  the  several  reports  on  the 
Massachusetts  resolutions  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Burt,  called  for  the.  reading  of  the  report  from 
Mr.  Adams.  Without  a division,  the  house  refused 
to  have  it.  read. 

The  question  on  the  motion  to  print  all  the  reports 
being-  taken,  stood,  yeas  85,  nays  60. 

Adjournment.  The  joint  resolution  from  the  se- 
nate fixing  on  Monday  the  27th  May  as  the  time  at, 
which  congress  should  adjourn  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  moved  to  postpone  its  considera- 
tion till  the  l-3th  May.  Adopted  by  yeas  91>  nays  65- 

Tariff.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  presented  a report  from 
the  minority  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  April  5.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Inger-  • 
soil,  10,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  from  the  mi  - 
nority  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  wer  a 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Harbors  and  rivers.  The  house  resolved  itself  ini  to 
committee,  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  chair,  at  id 
look  up  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  ii  n- 
provement  of  certain  harbors  and  rivers. 

The  bill  being  read,  and  an  item  appropriati  ng 
$50,000  to  improve  the  Ohio  between  Pittsburg  :and 
Iiovusville,  under  consideration! 
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Mr.  Tibbatts,  moved  to  amend  by  substituting 
■$400,000.  After  discussion  the  substitute  was  adopt- 
ed. 

The  bill  being  farther  progressed  with,  the  debate 
took  the  form  of  general  political  speeches  of  one 
hour’s  duration  each,  after  which  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  April  6.  Tariff.  Mr.  Seymour,  of  N . 
Y.,  made  another  minority  report  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  whole  and  ordered  to  be  printed, — also,  10,00U 
«xtra  copies  ordered. 

Harbors  and  rivers.  The  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  harbors  and  rivers  was  resumed,  and  the 
item  of  $180,000  for  the  Ohio  below  Louisvillo,  with 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas, 
having  been  moved  by  Mr.  Hoge,  to  be  amended  by 
inserting  in  its  lieu,  $223,000  on  yesterday,  was  after 
farther  discussion  to-day  adopted  by  yeas  75,  nays  57. 

Numerous  other  amendments  we're  proposed  in 
committee  and  adopted  or  rejected,  and  the  bill  and 
amendments  then  reported  to  the  house;  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Monday,  April  7.  Mr.  Weller , of  Ohio,  arose, 
and  in  appropriate  terms  announced  the  death  of 
Heman  Mien  Moore,  (one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,)  who  died  at  Columbus  on  the  3d  itast. 
Mr.  W.  proceeded  in  affecting  terms  to  speak  in 
eulogy  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,,  and  of  the  so- 
lemn influences  of  the  sad  event,  and  as  a tribute' , to 
his  memory,  concluded  his  remarks  by  offering  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  sensibility  of  the  house,  sym- 
pathy to  his  bereaved  friends,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  token  of  mourning  for  30  days,  and  also,  that  the 
house  now  adjourn. ' The  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  April  9.  Pensions.  Mr.  McKay,  ofthe 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  reported  the  pension 
hill  returned  from  the  senate  with  three  amendments, 
and  recommended  the  house  to  concur  in  the  two 
first  and  nop-concur  in  the  third. 

The  senatorial  amendment  to  the  fortification  bill 
was  also  reported  back  by  Mr.  McKay,  with  a re- 
commendation that  the  house  do  not  concur. 

McKay's  tariff  bill.  Mr.  McKay,  moved  that  the 
house.go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the, state  of 
the  Union. 

The  question  being  put,  was  decided  by  yeas  80, 
Days  84,  in,  the  negative. 

Eastern  harbors.  A resolution  was  then  submitted 
to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the  eastern 
harbor  bill,  and  for  the  consideration  of  a resolution 
to  take  this  bill,  from  committee  of  the  whole  to-day 
at  4 o’clock.  • 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  said  that  he  hoped  the  resolution 
would  not  be  adopted,  and  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  He  was  out  when  the  former  vote  was  taken 
upon  a motion  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole. — 
He  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  present  to  record 
his  vote  in  favor  of  going  into  committee  of  the 
whole  upon  the  tariff  bill.  He  considered  that  the 
house  was  pledged  to  it. 

Mr.  Adams  continued  the  debate,  and  charged  the 
origin  of  the  gag  upon  the  congress  of  1840,  who 
changed  the  order  of  business,  and, defeated  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  The  majority  then  established  the 
g&g.  They  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  when 
they  pleased.  They  took  up  what  they  pleased,  and 
they  defeated  what  they  pleased..  They  originated 
the  gag  and  exercised  it  without  mercy.  The  mem- 
ber from  South  Sarolina  thundered  loudly  against 
the  gags  of  the  27th  congress,  but, had  not  one  word 
to  utter  against  the  tyranny  of  the  26th.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  had  put  forth  newspaper- 
paragraphs,  pamphlets,  and  other  articles  against  the 
oppression  of  the  27th  congress,  not  one  word  of- 
which  he  had  uttered  against  the.  previous  congress 
when  his  own  party  was  in  the  majority.  But  now 
he  was  most  eloquent  in  his  denunciations.  Mr.  A. 
also  discussed  the  merits  of  these  gag  rules.  He  had 
always  opposed  them,  and  always  should:  He  re- 

garded such  rules  as  an  interference  with  the  just 
rights  of  the  minority.  It  was  an  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  debate. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala.,  spoke  againstthe  resolution, 
and  hoped  the  responsible  majority  of  the  house 
would  not  adopt  the  resolutions.  The  27th  whig- 
congress  was  t^e  author  of  the  odious  and  tyrannical 
gags.  They  had  been  presented  as  such  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  White,  desired  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  mem- 
ber from  Alabama  who  had  charged  the  27th  con- 
gress with  being  the  authors  of  these  gag  rules.  lie 
denied  it  positively.  The  gag  rules  had  their  origin 
With  the  26th  Congress,  when  “the  democratic  par- 
ty,” then  in  the  majority,  enacted  a rule  that  the 
majority  should  have  power  at  any  time  to  go  into 
oomraittee  of  the  whole.  The  whole  order  of  busi- 


ness wos  first  deranged  and  interfered  with  by  this 
rule  of  democratic  origin.  The  whig  congress,  so 
far  from  establishing  this  gag,  improved  upon  it  by 
adopting  a bill  that  the  majority  could  discharge  the 
committee  of  the  whole  from  a bill  which  had-bcun 
considered  in  committee.  This  rule  the  present  con- 
gress had  borrowed  from  a whig  congress. . 

Mr.  Rhett,  of'S.  C.,  denied  this  origin.  The  se- 
cond branch  of  the  resolution,  (or  rule  discharging 
by  a majority,  vote  the  committee  of  the  whole  from 
the  consideration  of  a bill)  was  of  whig  origin.  It 
was  true  that  the  democratic  party  had  adhered  to 
it,  and  both  were  equally  responsible. 

Mr.  Weller,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the* 
table.  The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Elmer,  of  N.  J.,  then  moved  that  the  house  go 
into  committee  of  ihe  whole  upon  the  bill  for  improv- 
ing the  eastern  harbors.  The  m.otion  prevailed.  ■ 

Mr.  J.  N.  Davis,  of  la.,  was  called  to  thd  chair.— 
The  first  amendment  called  out  Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala., 
who  addressed  the  committee  in  a.  vehement  spficch 
against  Afr.  Clay  and  in  defence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
He  then  referred  to  a whig  paper  in- Maryland, 
where  whig  principles  were  summed  up  in-thi  s:  “ f he 
tariff  and  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clay  and  the  .tariff”  And 
then  to  the  declaration  of  these  principles  as  made 
by  a leading  whig  whp  declined  the  nomination  for 
governor,  as  consisting  of  these  four:  “Protection-, 
distribution,  retrenchment,  and  reform.”  This,  he 
insisted,  was  conclusive  proof  that  the  whigs  had  no 
one  common  principle-  of  action.  How-  could- they 
when  the  statement  of  their  doctrines  were  riot  the 
same  in  any  two  states  of  the  Union?  He  next  ad- 
verted to  the  “Clay  music”  of  1840,  especially  the 
couplet, 

“We  go  for  Tip  and  Tyler  too. 

Without  a .why  or  wherefore.’’ 

This  was  then  their  confession  of  faith,  in  which 
all  good  whigs  united:  and  what  was  it  now?  Here 
Mr.  P.  produced  from  his  pocket  a neat  little  volume 
containing  the  Clay  music  for  1844,  and  said  he 
would  read  from  it  a summary  of  whig  principles  ns 
held,  in  the  present  day. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  inquired  of  him  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  sing  it? 

Mr.  McConnell  invited  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  “raise  the 
metre.” 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  declined  on  the  ground  that  ho  had 
no  voice.  • 

Much  merriment  prevailed  during  this  colloquy, 
and  Mr.  Payne • sent  a verse  to  the  clerk’s  tabie, 
which  was  read. 

This,  Mr.  P.  charged,  was  a second  edition-  of 
1840,  and  the  principles  of  the  wbigs,  as  here  fully 
laid  down,  consisted  in  this  “hurrawl.  hurraw!  hur- 
ra!” [A  laugh.]  The  associations  excited  by  such 
sounds  were  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  his  mind. — 
[Much  laughter  among  the  whigs.]  Appeals  like 
these  were  insulting  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  our  liberties.  Mr. 
P.  here  appealed  to  the  portraits  of  Washington  and 
of  Lafayette  on  the' walls  of  the  hall,  and  to  the 
plaster  of  paris  figure  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty  over 
the  speaker’s  chair,  to  tell  what  those  they  repre- 
sented would  think  could  they  look.dow'n  and -listen 
to  such  declarations  of  principles.  These  cries  of 
“hurraw”  might  appear  a trifling  matter  to  some,  but. 
their  effects  were  tremendbus.  Mr.  P.  then  said  he 
would  be  more  specific  in  his  charges;  he  would  pass 
from  the  whig  party  generally  to  Mr.  Clay  person- 
ally. , 

Mr.  P.  having  concluded,  the  committee  shortly 
after  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April,  10.  Clay's  opinions.  Mr. 
Brown,  of  la.,  asked  permission  to'addi’ess  lhe  house 
for  a few  moments  in  an  explanation  personal  to 
himself.  The  rules. of  the  house  were  suspended, 
and  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  give  in  some  detail  the  oc- 
currences in  the  house  upon  the  25th  of  March. — 
Mr.  B.  had  put  words  into  Mr.  Clay’s  mouth,  as  was 
thought  then,  by  charging  him  with  sentiments  which 
he  did  Dot  profess  in  regard  to  protection  and  the 
principle  of  protection.  Mr.  Brown  afler  stating 
at  length  the  occurrences  in  the  house,  quoted 
largely  from  Mr.  Whitens  speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Brown  denying  that  Mr.  Clay  had  ever  made  the 
charges  alleged  against  him.  The  original  charge 
was  that  Mr.  Clay  ht  the  extra  session  of  1341  ha  J 
uttered  sentiments  hostile  to  prptection.  Alter  much 
searching,  said  Mr.  B.  I have  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Jan.  21,  1842,  a statement  like  the  one  1 
quoted  here  on  the  25th  of  March. 

[The  extract  was  then  read  at  the  desk  by  Ihe 
clerk,  and  was  found  to  be  essentially  different.  The 
extract  quoted  by  Mr.  B.  originally  was  that  Mr. 
Clay  said  “there  is  no  necessity  for  protection.”—. 
The  real  speech  said  “there,  is  do  necessity  Of  pro • 
lection  for  protection."] 


Mr-  Ik  hilc,  hoped  after  the  privilege  which  had 
been  extended  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  a like 
one  would  be  extended  to  him. 

The  rules  Were,  suspended  by  ayes  128,  noes  38. 

Mr.  White,  thanked  the  house  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  him,  and  said  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  had  thought  proper  not  only  to  vindicate 
himsell,  but  had  labored  by  an  .ad  cuptandum  address 
to  impeach  his  veracity.  That  gentleman  had  passed 
sleepless  nights  rn,  endeavoring  to  sustain  his  own 
ill-grounded  charge,  and  now,  without  giving  him 
any  notice  of  the  fact,  he  had  come  not  only  to  im- 
peach him,  but  .to  read  the  unfounded  charges  he  had 
heretofore  made  against  Mr.  Clay.  The  gentleman 
only  last  evening  had  been  able  to  find  any  thing  ap- 
proximating to  the-  statements  made.  He  had' told 
him  then  not  to  expose  himself  without  comparing 
the  statements,  but  he  had  chosen  to  do  so  notwith- 
standing, and  this  morning  he'  had  reiterated  his 
charges.  Mr.  W.  said  the  whole  matter  now  was 
before  the  house, — the  gentleman’s  charge  and  the 
gentleman's  -proof,  and  wifhout  taken  one  word  from 
what  he  had  before  said,  he  again  pronounced  it  a 
forgery.  What  was  a forgery?  It  was  charging  a 
inau  with  uttering  sentiments  which  he  had  never 
uttered.  The  gentleman  relying  upon  the  authority 
of  others,  had  charged  Mr.  Clay  with  saying  “There 
is  no  necessity  for  protection.”  He  had -said  no  such 
thing.  It  wa3  a forgery.  Mr.  Clay  had  declared 
“There  is  no  necessity  of  protection  for  protection!” 
The  speech  from  which  this  was  quoted  was  from  a 
funding  debate,  and  obviously  imperfectly  reported, 
i It  iVas  not  revised  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  knew  it.  Neither  this  fact,  nor  the 
misrepresentation  of  fact  produced  any  impression 
upon  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr.  W.  repeated 
that  the  charge  was  a falsehood  and  a forgery.  Any 
man  who  Was  not  .warped  by  prejudice  and  bound 
down  by  party,  would  see  this. 

Mr.  W.  remarked  that  the  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Clay  was  when  a treasury  note  bill  was  under  consi- 
deration and  the  public  lands  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. He  was  discussing  the  condition  of  the  reve- 
nues and  contending  that  “revenue  alone  was  to  be 
looked  to  for  the  support  of  government,  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  of  protection  for  protection.’’ 

A good  part  of  two  hours  had  been  occupied  in 
this  discussion,  and  the  subject  ended  here. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  Va.,  moved  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  in  order  to  go  into  committee  of  the 
whole  upon  the  tariff  bill.  Objections  followed  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  motion  to.  suspend.  The  vote  was  ayes,  85, 

noes  37.  - 

Mr.  J.  R-  Ingersoll,  moved  that  the  rules  ofthe 
house  be  suspended  to  enable  him  to  oiler  a resolu- 
tion to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill 
until  the  last  Tuesday  in  December. 

The  speaker  said  that  it  would  take  two  thirds  to 
adopt  the  resolution.-. 

The  rules  were  then. suspended,  ayes  147,  noes  26. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
striking  out  the  last  Tuesday  in  December  and  in. 
•sapting  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Clingman,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  amendment  which  were  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost — ayes  90,  nays  92. 

"Mr.  Ingersoll's  resolution,  making  the  tariff  bill 
Ihe  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  last  Tuesday  in 
December  next,  was  then  rejected,  ayes  83,  nays 
100. 

Mr.  McKay,  said  he  had  given,  notice  some  days 

since  of  diis  desire  to  have  the  tariff  bill  taken  up 

He  had  said  that  he  should  call  it  up  yesterday,  and 
every  day  after  until  it  was  disposed  of.  He  believed 
that  a majority  of  the  present  house  were  in  favor 
of  hjs  hill.  He  would  now  propose  that  the  bill  bo 
taken  up  next  Monday.  The  vote  was  101  for  tho 
motion, -and  76  against  it.  (Not  two  thirds.) 

Bills  reported:  The  following . bills  were  then  re- 

ported, viz: — To  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  Spa- 
wish  schooner  “Amislad.”  To  carry  into  effect  a 
treaty  with  the  republic  of  Peru.  To  amend  the 
tariff  in  relation  to  ttie  importation  of  Portugal  wines, 
required  under  the  convention  of  this  government 
with  Portugal. 

Mr.  Hudson,  made  a report  from  the  committee  on 
manufactures  upon  the  subject  ofthe  tariff'  and  man- 
ufactures generally — ordered  to  be  printed. 

Rhode  Island.  The  president  laid  before  the  house, 
in- answer  to  a resolution  of  the  house,  all  corres- 
pondence upon  the  subject  of  the.  Rhode  Island  re- 
bellion', and  all  . orders  given  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  put  down  the  rebellion.  This  correspon- 
dence was  read. 

The  house  adjourned. 


Us 
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'Meantime.  the  N'.  O.  Picayune  $hvs: 

“Thfe  Mexican  government, lit  is  said,  is  very  much 
disturbed.. at  flip  pros peel  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
1o  (In-  United  Slates,  an  I well  in, formed  persons  in 
Mexico  believe  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  that 
government  to  make  it  a condition,  oti  the  ackuow- 
ltd  anient  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  that  sir'  shall 
remain-separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  United 
Slates;  ||  is  thought  that  no  great  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  procuring  a recognition  on  this  condition, 
though'  Santa  Anna  might  he. disposed  to  cavil  about 
the : boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  ” 

;•  The  citizens  of  Bangor,  Maine,  were  discussing 
the  Texas  question  in  public  meetings.  They  meet 
evenings  and  spend  two  or  three  hours  at  it,  each 
speaker  being  limited  to  15  minutes: 


and  to  the  Catholic  re.Tjgr'nh,  which  she  had  most  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  yield;  Texas  was  the  first  to  raise 
the  black  flag  of  “slavery  and  no  emancipation,’’ — 
aye  Texas  was'  the  only  people  Who  dared'  to  brave 
the  i dignation  of  mankind,  hv  resisting  that  liberty 
which  has  made  the  nineteenth  century  forever  me- 
mnrahle  in  the  annals  of  the  world 

And  yet  Santa  Anna  is  a most'  horrible  despot,  find 
much  injured  and  oppressed  Texas  is  the  'defender  of 
liberty!  Santa  Anna,  who  has  civilized  the  barbarian 
and  revolutionary  spirit  of  his  people — fw-.ho  lias  sup- 
pressed the  daring  hands ■ of. robbers  who  infested  the 
highways,  making  life-unsafe,  property  insecure  and 
commerce  impracticable,-*- who  has  enco.ur aged  edu- 
cation and  the  useful  arts— .who  has  caused  to  be  re- 
cognised the  principles  of  equal  rights,. and  represen- 
tative government—  who  in  the  midst  of  The  e.nbar- 


Mbst.  of  the  memorials  we.  notice,  confine  them-  . 
selves  to  the  domestic  : operation's'  of  the  tariff,.' 

hereas,  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  for  en- 
acting it  in  its  existing  shape,  and  for,  maintaining  it 
now,  that  it  lias  been  enacted,  is  its  designed  effect 
upon  foreign  powers,  expressive  of  a .determination, 
to  have  something  approaching  to  reripiyeittf  in  trade, 
if  we  can’t  obta  n “free,  trade;’’ — fr>,  lire  f-ict'  is,  that 
(he  Americans  always  have  by  their  enactments  as 
well  as  in  their  diplomatic  correspondence,  been  urg-f 
ing  and  urging,  and  urging,  for  a /'/if.  and  as  near  to 
a “ free  trade”  as they  could  persuade  tire  Europeans..' 
to  consent  to — al  vavs  offering-  toigo  as  ifar> tboser 
who  would  go  the  furthest  towards  it,*—  qnp  always 
affording  an  example  of  the  earnestness  pf  that  dis-> 
position,  by  going  further  towards,  it  than  any  of 
them.  Idttle  right  have  they  to  he  preacbing;“free 


S*'*A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  writes  over  the  date  of  the. Sill  inst.  “It  is  raiments  of.  the  Wqrl  i.iabd  ,t.h?hexhr-:M'mn  arising  | trade”  doctrines  to  Americans, -when.  .every,  one  of 
pretty  well  understood  here- that  Mr.  Van -Suren  ha*  | from'  revolutionary  'and  civil  ..yar?,  v.  lyjrh  have  .e.s.pe- ! them  well  knows  that.tliisi.potmtry  precipitated  itself 
a letter  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  ready  1 cially  ha  Trussed  his  own,  country,  has  .preserved  the ! into  a condition  of . general : cy  in.  .by,  avowing  all  of 
to  he  published,  a-  soon  as  may  be  considered  ad  visa-,  i .Mexican  faith  inviolate;  whose  many  gallant  deeds  i them  to  carry  on  ‘free  trade’  .with  us,  they  at  the  same 
b'te;  if  n is  tb- ought  to  he  necessary  in  order  to  carry  1 in  war  and  in  priap.e  haye  by  the  almost’  iuwnimous  - lime  restricting  our  trade  with  Iberii,  until. they  sup- 

ttldjbj8ftefofVXr““''  ■*->"  ■ ■*  ■ ' ■-  *•  . ' 1— I ...V r - - - *- — * ■ 

sim  say  tile 
iw  a flafehi 
Buchanan  aie 

and.  Mr.  Benton  inis  gone  out  « e-t  to  fee!  the.  pulse  of  hopeless  exile— Santa  Anna  t<  an  odious  tyrant,  and  r.o  taunt  severe  enough  for'  them  I/O  etnrbloy-  at'  t'bej 
Ohio,  Indiana,'  and  Illinois,  on  the  subject.”  Texas  renegade,  from  the  land  and  religion  of  its  fa-  expense  of  our  poverty.  It.  yvas  ma ivily  to  cure-this' 

tilers — Texas  the  ingrate  to.  its  adopted  arid  fostering  condition  of 'affairs,  arid  to  correct  the  tendency'  to-s 


. Cassius  M.  Clat  ox  annexation  — The  following 
Isa  part  o(  the  introduction  of  a speech  by  Cassius 
pi  Clay,  in  Kentucky,  on  tjie  subject  of  annexation: 
“ i’hose  gentlemen  who  would. annex  Texas  to  the 


country — Texas,  the-  propagator  of  slavery — Texas  wards  such,  a predmament.^j-thsrt  the  American  la* 
the  repudiatin'  of  debts,  the.  .violator  of  public  faith  riff  was  enacted  as  it  stands,  and  it  ha*  already  been- 
— Texas  is  so  lovely  in  the  e;.  e of  gentlemen  that  vve  long  enough  in  operation  to  evince  that  it  operates' 


very  favorably  in  this  respect.- 
The  first  symptom  of  its  corrective' influence,  was' 
in  turning  the  current  of  specie,  .which,  hail  .beep 
long  (lowing  out  of  the,  country.  Trial  is  c'onii 


so 
coming 


must  take  it  m our  embrace,  although  vve  fall  with 
Union,  and  l,urry  us  blindfold  down  the  precipice  of  *l  *'J<0  a COI,im  >n  ^rdVe' 

ruin  and  dishonor,  have  here  in  these  slave  states  at  "The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Benton  leaving,  the.se- 

lfiast  popular  prejudice  in  their  favor.  On  one  side  nate  at  this  moment  for  the  west,  is  quits  as  strong  a . ...  - 

are  holier,  power,  wealth  and  easy  access  to  fame:  presumptive  proof  that  the  question  . will  not  come  home  under  (he  neyv  tqcjli,  bo  one. cqp  deny  that, 
on  Hie  other  skle.  denunciation,  banishment,  poverty  UP  vrrv  speedily  in  .the  serial©,  as  the  arrival  of  sena- 1 The  second  .effect  was  to,  reduce  -the  amount  of  fo- 
a tic!  obscurity  threaten.  If  [ then  speak  freely  the  ,0"  L 'Ls  is  regarded  on  the  other  bawl  by  some,  that  reign  indebtedness.  The  commercial  <1- it l of  this  epun- 
truth,  when  yon,  mv  countrymen,  are  to  reap  all  the  it  "'as  about  to  come.  up.  The  latter  senator  has  trv  to* Europe  has  nut  been  pcopurtjgnaply.  lower,  than; 
fruits  of  the  sacrifice,  no  than  can  say  1 ask  too  much,  been*prevented  from  reaching;  Washingtori  sines,  the 
wlitin  I pray  you  to  bear  me  With  a patience  becom  meeting  of  congress  by  a dreadful  malady,  until  the 
trig  the -solemnity  of  the  occasion.  | present  week.  Mr.  Benton  has  recovered  from  the 

injury  he  sustained  oil  board  the  Princeton,  suffici 


T-.-  . r*  ifii  T , . , 1IJ  lit:  MiM.llldtl  Ull  LMJ  «a  l v.l  1 l I.H.BUBI,  SUUi'-l  - 

First  of  a,l  then,  I pretest  against  the  appeal  to  e.ilIv',o  resume  his  scat,  thou -h  considerably  worst-' 
ir  sympatn.es  in  behalf  of  1 exas,  and  these  unjust  eJ  h'  iu  He  ,has  t,een  oatled'to  the  west  by  the  in- 
sn.uncmtioris  o.  Mcxirp,  as  foreign  to  the  true  issue,  disposiU6n  of  sorac  of  his  f.irai|y.  , I 


it  is  at  Ibis. moment,  since  th.is  century* .commenced-. ,. 

The  stock  debt  of  this  country  to  Europe  has  been 
in  a train  of  reduction  for  the  lastye-aF,  and  the  most 
of  the  sales  effected  of  American  securities  for  some 


our 

denuu 

arid  eminently  calculated  to  -lead  us  into  error. — 
Though  tl-uly,  and  with  sorrow  be  it  said,  of  Anglo 
Saxon  blood,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh 


worst- 1 mot)|j13  ,n  (|le  English  and  German  markets,  have- 


position  of 

Semi  official  announcement — The  Treaty  strived! 
Since  placing  Ihe  above  in  type,  we  have  it  announr- 


lieen  for  American  account.  This  is1.. exactly  what 
[we  want.  Let  our  own  capilalistcinvest  their  surs 
plus  funds  m our  own  stocL-s,  and  we  shait.lmve  the 
less  to  account,  to  E irope  'for  annually,  m payment 


in  the  language  of  gentlemen.  1 a -to  vou,  what  claims  Ted' in  the  Madisonian  of  vestordav  (T2‘h  inst.)  that  of  interest.  Would  that  they  had  not  a right  to  de 


maud  a cent  of  us  on  that  score.  Let  us  main  fill  jy 
hold  on  to  the  tariff  now  existing,  and  a few  years, 
we  verily  believe;  will  bring  llmt  glorious,  epoch* — * 


of  sympathy  has  Texas  on  the  people  Of  the  United  “It  i=  utidersfool  that  the.  treaty  of . ann  'Nation  be- 
States?  Enj  >ying  all  the  blessings  which  the  const!-  tween  the  United  States  and  Texas  was  this  dev  sign- 
ti'Jtihn  guarantees  to  her  people,  with  all  the  offices  ed,  and  that  it  will  be  sbHin-Hted  to tbe'seai'nfe  for  rati-  . 

Of.  honor  and  profit  open  to  the  humblest  citizen,  fioation  as  soon  as  the  accompanying  documents  can  'Veil  do  vve  re  marcher -how-  anxiously1  we  longed  for 
with  an  unoccupied  domain  extending  to  the  distant  bs  prepared.”'  1 ! Ihe  day  when  the  -hi  nati  mal  and  revolutionary  debt 

Farific,  tike  our ifirst  parents  going  out  from  Eden,  : ; snould  be  paid  f/ll,  aniouuling  to  far.uiore.than  is  now 

-•  ...  - . . ...  i , , , . — - -r-  - | due  to  Europe,  though  cur  coilnttjy*1  haduicit  hi-Ef , ita 

JTS1  NEW  v AFtii  F ittgLii.  i present  energies.-  We  enjoyed  -that  gratification. 

' .•■: | Allow  the  present  tar, iff  a chance,  and  ..ve  have  no 

THE  EXISTING  TARIFF.  I doubt  hut  that  the  country  w lil-soan  -enjoy  .an-  equal 


with  the- world  hefpie  them  where  to  choose”  in  any 
piiine  a borne — they  voluntarily  banished  themselves 
from  their  native  country,  disavowed  the  glorious 
principles -of  the  American  Declaration  of  the  right.- 
of  man.  renounced  the  inestimable  privileges  of  the 
federal , constitution  which  were  their  inheritance, 
au’il  forge! fill  of  all  the  ties  of  compiqn  blood,  lan- 
guage, and  home,  they  became  tile. subjects  of  a half- 
barbai-iah  people  of  a distant  Spanish  power. 

Art's,  without  becoming  t lie  advocate  of  Santa  An- 
fi'a/w librn  vve  have  beard  denounced  as  a tyrant  and 


It  is  so  recently  that  the'  exist  ing  tariff  .was  enact-  - satisfaction  in  being  able,  to  pronounce  their  deats 
ed,  that  the  designation  jfew,  might  be  well  mistaken  Pa*d  and  their  credit  re.  established;  - r r 
as  intended  to  apply  to  ff.  But  though  not  fiver  eigh- 1 The  Globe  considers  th:  vote  in  the 'house  of  re-* 
teen  months  old  in  opera! ion,  h’nd  before  the  effects  preserilatives  on  VVe-iiicstiay : last,  on  the.  motion  of 
of  its  operation  have,  by  b'ny  means  boeif  tested,  nay,  I J.  ft.  [ngersoll,  to  postpone  the  uariff  bill  l-o  the  first 
almost  before  they  have  begun  to  be  tested,  there  is  Monday  in  December  next-,  as  a lest  -:qneslihh,-sho'v* 
another  project  before  congress  which  is  now  the  new  ing  a majority  of  seventeen  for  the  pas$bge  of  the  Dill: 
a traitor,  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  cause  tariff  bill.  ; Tim.  vote  being  'ayes  83-, -n-tj-s  100.  Tim  Globe  now. 

which  1 v indicate,  trusting  to  indestructible  truth  and  The  new  tariff  bill  then,  seems  to  meet  with  great  [ confidently  predicts  tin-  passagefiif  the  bill.  Bat  a 
avenging  history,  1 challenge  comparison  between  difficulty  in  its  early  life  if  it  ntay  be  said  to  have  previous  vote  on  Mr.  Drorngoole’-s  motiol»,4oitnaka 
Tex'isancl  Mexico.  The  Mexican  people  inspired  yet  received -the  breath  of  life.  The  committee  en-  the  bill  the  order  of  the -day  for  the  -1  lfh.  inst.  had 
by  that  declaration  of  American  Indynendence,  trusted,  with  the  duty  of  enquiring  whether  a modi-  just  been  decided  in- '-the-  negative;  arid  went-  nearly 
which  recreant  Texas  had  renounced  in  1821.  viridi-  j filiation  of  the  existing  tariff  vva's  required,  and  if  so,  as  far,  just  before,  to  indicate  that  the  bill- would  not 
C'$ ted  by  a glorious  revolution  her  title  to  indepen- ' to  concoct  a project,  was  appointed  early  in  Decern. ; pass,  for  that  too,  was  by- most  of  members,  cousi? 
dence  oflhe  Spanish  monarchy » and  illustrated  in  ' bcr.  Their  report  has  been  for  some  weeks  upon  the  j'dered  a lest  question. 

that  act  the  postulate  taught  by'onr  revolutionary  ' table  of  the  members,  atrql  from  day  today  regular 'at- 1 The  Washiiigtbn  Spectator,  a Calhoun  paper,  re. 
berofck,  that  a people  cannot  be  governed  without  tempts  have  been  made;  by,  its  friends  to  j^et  the  sub-  garjs  the  votes  of  Wednesday  as  indicat'm"''  the 
their  own  consent.  In  1824  Mexico  followed  the  jeci  up  for  discussion,— hut  so  Tar,  without  success,  fajiure  of  the  hi)'.  The  n'e>v  bill' itself  is  viewed  as 
example  of  ihe  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  who  .The  yeas  and  nays  arc  always  called  upon  .every  I a very  inadequate  measure  of  concession  to  the 

in1  1829  had-  declared  the  slave  trade  piracy  and  pun-  motion  respecting  it* and  occasionally  a considerable  j south “let  such  a bill,”  says  the  Spectator,  “with 

ishable  with  death,  prohibited,  iu  the  language  of  majority  seem  to  bq.  for  going  right  at  it,,  hummer  elections’ coming  on  in  Virginia  and"  elsewhere  a 
Jtjdge, Sumy, this  infernal  trade-.  Iu  1826,  o-ice  more  ami  tongs,  but  whenever,  the  lest  vote  Is  arrived  al,  majority  of  the  house',  consistiii'r  of ’two-thirds,  rie- 

.".m— rai. -*  * "c  * H| * H|‘  ' mocrats,  refuse  eh^riTo  take  ti[5.i'.’'  ' That  .papfe'r-'gbfds 

on  to  shy:  “We  frank iT "confess1  that  when  .silciV  op- 
position .or  indifference  to.  this  measure  exists  Tn  thto 
demoratic  party,  vve  see’ jio diope'-of bgreemdnt  i-fter 
the  details  are  at-ted  on.  Tiie’bji);  Hfe.  fear,  is  doom- 
ed  to  defeat  in  any  foriii .” 


uui'ke. Texas,  sbe  .made  it  a part  of  her  constitution  a few  votes  are  foqo-d  wanting  of  an  adequate  num 
that  no  person  born  after  tlie  promulgation  of  the  - be r to  set  about  it.  It  is  manifestly  a ticklish  ques- 
sa'me,.  ini  the-  several  provinces,  should  be  held  a tiou  with  a number  of  the  members,  and  they  sky  it 
slaver  .'  accordingly. 

■ Aiga'i n,  in  18-9,  this  much  abused  Mexico  declared  j In  the  mean  time,  memorials  and  petitions  are 
that  slavery  was  extinguished  in  the  Republic,  and  pouring  in  from- almost  every  [direction,  entrfiaiiqg 
elevalLI  the  dread- Standard  of  “God- and  Liberty,” . congress  to  please  “just  let  well  enough”  aippe^r*-. 
she  -C  i lied  upon  the  sous  of  freedom  by  arms  to  v in-  They  are  from  agricultural  and;  commercial,  as  well 
dieate  this-  iiii mortal  decree.  And  where  novv,  1 as  from  manufacturing-  communities,— and  generally 
throughout  this  vast  empirne,  did  lhi$  glad  note  of  express  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  a belief  tfiat  the 
litn  rty,  fail  to  receive  a willing  response?  Alas  for  interests  of  ail  parts  ol,  the  counliy,  and  of  all  oc- 
Jhe  .recreant  Saxons  of  r|’ex.as — ihe.  dependants  of.  cupatioris  is  being  promoted  by  the  existing  tariff. — 
.Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and  'Frank- 1 Some  of  them  are  accompanied  by  statements  - of 
Jiu, — i’exas  .w  ho  had  received  from  a paternal  gov- 1 facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  which  are  of  the 
eminent  a gratuitous  fee  simple  in  the  finest  soil  on  1 deepest  interest, — and  al)  of  them  in  substance  de- 
earth.  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  arid  with-  J precate  incessant  changes  iu  the  commercial  system 
out  other  sacrifice,  save  allegiance  to  the  government!  of  the  country. 


SPin.IT  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

The  Utica  Gazette  of  the  O'tn’says:  “ Farmers  look 
al  this.  One  would  think,  from  the  outcry  mado 
against  the  partiality  of  the  present  tariff,  that  no 
class  derived  protection  from  it  but  overgrown  capi- 
talists, the  owners  of  woollen  arid  Colton  factories, 
iron  works,  ftc.  Whereas  nine-lentlis  of  the  artioles 
upon  which  the  duties  are  laid;  are  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  our  mechanics  and  were  laid  for  their  pro. 
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lection.  One  would  suppose  ,;ir>.  without  examina- 
tion, Uia(  ihe  uiami'facturhi  'part  of  .the  community 
"were  alone . cared  f'ojr,v  yvj  a bounty  was  pan)  those 
engaged  in  lt\eW. pursuits  by  iliri  mercantile,  profes- 
sional, arid  agricultural  e'fassVs.'  But  any  ope  who 
'will  r.ifco  pains  t.i  examine  the  tar  ill-  of  18-12,  wi'l 
'see  that  the  tanners,  at  least,  are  full  as  well  cared 
for  us.ahy  others. 

, We  annex  a statement  showi  ig  the  present  duties 
on  the  bioic  ini  porta  | ■ I.  -.agricultural,  products,  and 
-also  chat  the  mnr  ;lat  i-fl’:  proposes,  to  do  in  behalf  t,l 
the  farmers.  By  the  new  bill  I'm  specific  duties  are 
abolish.  d an.)  it  uui.or.m  duly  ol'  25  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem imposed. 

Present  . Inly.  Equivalent  to.  Piopo  rerfuc. 


Wheat 

2fie  pr  bush. 

35  pr  ct.ad  vai. 

JO  pr  c. 

Barley 

2dc  ” 

320  “ “ 

195  “ 

Gals 

lUe.  “ 

32  “ “ 

7 “ 

-Wheat,  flour 

70e  pr  112  lbs. 

, f.q  c<  it 

3 “ 

B el  Ac  pork  2e  “ 

12  J “ “ 

95  “ 

Cheese 

9e  “ 

70  “ “ 

45  “ 

Butter 

5e-  “ 

40  “ “ 

15  “ 

The  , duty 

on  Indian  corn 

is  increased! 

A great 

boon  this  to  the  farmers  who, have  much  to  fear  iron) 
.the  rivalry  of  Europe;  which  does  not  raise  a ker- 
nel!” 

The  editor  of.  the  Mobile  Register,  the  leading 
Van  Bareii  paper  in  Alabama  says:  ‘-The.  freo  trade 
party  cannot  have  a safer,  sounder,  or  worthier  ex 
■ponent  of  their  principles  than  Mr.  Van  Diwen. — 
.Those  of  them  who  are  not  sate  died  with  his  Indiana 
.letter,  would  not  believe  though  one  raise  from  ihe 
dead.  The.  .success  of  Air.  Van  JBuren  is  death  to 
the  tarifi'.’! 

Home  manufactures  cheaper  than  foreign.  Since  the 
mantifactur  - ol  cotton  goods  co mnenced  in  tiiis 
country  in  1816,  the  prices  have  been  reduced  on  an 
average  about  two-thirds.  Woollen  gOodspoll-elolhs. 
refined  sugar,  cut  nails,' spikes,  and  the  various  arti- 
cles, of.  iron  manufacture]  leather,  pins,  fec.:,  &e.  have 
all  fallen  materially  in  price,  the  moment  protection 
has. been  sufficient  lb raise  domestic  competition  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  pet  one’s  linger  on  an  article 
of  home  manufacture)  encouraged  by  protection, 
which  has  not  been  cheapened;  and  this  too,  in  the 
midst  of  increased  wages  of  labor,  and  higher  prices 
of  agricultural  products.  [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  Yoik 
■ Argus  under  date  of  the  isl.irist.  writes:  1 As  to  ihe 
tarilf  bill,  were  Ihe  vote  taken  to-morrow,  3 think  it 
would  be  deft  ated.  The.  whigs  can  in  lister,  probably, 

' about  seventy-cigiit  members.  These  would  all  vote 
against  the  bill,  w i'll)  the' exception  of  Mr.  Chappell, 
of  Georgia,  who  will  go  for  it,  whenever  it  comes  j 
up.  No  vote  eau  be  obtained  winch  will  not  be  ten  j 
short  of  a full  house.  Here,  then,  for  curiosity’s 
sake,  is  an  esti  note  of  Ihe  vote:  — 


For  the  bill,  democrats,  102 

whigs,  1 

103 

Against  the  bill,  whigs,  77 

Democrats  from  Mass.  2 

do  “ Vt.  1 

do  “ Conn.  4 

do  “ N Y.  6 

do  “ N.  J.  2 

do  “ Pa.  11 

do  “ Ohio  2 

Total  against  the  bill,  1 05 


Vacancies,  2 in  Me.,  1 in  Pa.,  and  2 Va.  5 
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So  that  now,  in  the  absence  of  any  recent  expres- 
' sion  of  popular  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  bill  would 
‘ probably  be  rejected  by  the  majority  of  two.” 

T Yv  E N T Y-E  I G II T 13  C O Y G il  E SS , 
TIRSt  SESSION. 

SER  ATE. 

April  4.  Mr.  Breese -in traduced  a,  bill  for  the 
sate  ol  the  reserved  lands  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  supposed  to  contain  lead  ore.  Referred  to  the 

• committee  on  public  lauds. 

Naval  depot  oil  the  Mississippi.'  Mr.  Foster,  desired 
to  nn>k_  a nyjlmn,  whose  passage,  he  said  he  was 
aware  depended  on  ttic  good  feeling  of  the  senate, 
lie  was  anxious  to  have  the  prompt'  action  of  the 
■senate  on  the  mil  Introduced  by  himself  at  an  early 
;si.aDe  of  the  scssc  n,  and  which  mil  having  been  re- 
ferred to  the  C.mi.iiiUec  on  naval  -affairs  had  been 
favorably  report,  d upon,  the  biii  to  establish  a naval 
depot  at  ft!.  .iqp;i-;  in'  Tennessee. 

1 iur.  Bheie\  vsutd  thufibere  had  been  no  scientific 
survey  Ol  Memphis  harbor  w ith  a view  to  establish 
* naval  depot.  Copiah;  Rousseau  hud  examined  it, 


hut.  lie  would  jiffy  any  one  to  find  in  his  report  a fa- 
vorable expression  in  ■f.iv,>rof  Memphis  us  a suita- 
»le  site.  To  expend  pHIOi.OhU  for  the  purpose,  with- 
out a previous  ih.iroV.'.h  examination,  would  be  had 
policy.  The  site  proposed  as  Stated  in  his  report, 
was  often  covered  with  water  and  was  unhealthy. — 
The  title  to. the  land  Was  also  iri  dispute  and  the  go- 
vernment could  not  obtain  a title. 

Mr.  ’Foster,  said  the  gentleman  had  a violent  affec- 
tion for' Cairo;  and  otir  r senators  for  other  places. 
It  is  true  at  Me  ,-phis  at  high. waiter,  entrenchments, 
ns  by  the  Hollanders,  w ould  be , necessary.  The. 
gentleman's  objection  on. ‘Ihe  .score  of  expense  Mir- 
prised  him,  especially  ns  he  had  urgpd  j'jlOO, Odd,  that 
is  at  the  rata  of  $19  Odd  a'nnle,  for  the  Cumberland 
road.  ThiSi'dep'ot  is  not  a question  of  dollars  and 
cents.  JV1  dm  phi-,  is  but  163  miles  below  Cairo,  and 
is  above  the  range  of  yellow  fever;  it.  is  now  healthy, 
though  It  hud  suffered  at  it's  first  settlement.  Ttic 
Charleston  railroad  was  to  terminate  'here.  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  of  the  navy,  wps,  strongly  in  favor  of 
Memphis,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  gulf 
trade  w as  to  he  defended  by  the  boatmen  and  steam- 
boats of  the  Mississippi.  As  water  power  is  rrquir 
ed  at  a naval  depot,  an  expense  ol  only  $100,000 
would  bring  a river  to  Memphis  with  a fall  of  30 
feet  and  of  6, Od'J  horse  povyei*  The  gentleman  grasp- 
ed at  every  tiling,  a road  at  {j |9'0i),0  a mile,  a national- 
| foundry,. a national  atmory,  and  now  a naval  depot. 
He  might  lose  the  vv  hole. 

Mr,  Breese,  said  lie. was  not  hostile  to  Memphis,  but 
if  there  Should  he  a report  in  its  favor  he  would  go  for. 
an' appropriation  to  it  ot  a million.  Memphis  was  un- 
healthy ; and  pay liculariy  in  the  winter.  A levee  had 
been  erected  at  Cairo,  at  great  expense  to  shut  out 
the  water.  The  title  to  the  85  acre's  at  Memphis  is 
m dispute.  Its  water  power  spoken  of  is  private 
property,  add  liie  current  of  .the  Mississippi  there  is 
five  miles  an  hour,  at'  Cairo'  only  one  hour.  The 
Cumberland  road  wits  a system  in  itself  of  30  or  40 
years  siaiydlug.'  . A scientific  examination  is  first  re- 
: quisile  fer  Memphis. 

Some  remarks  were  here  exchanged  in  derogation 
of  any  claims  that  may  be  urged  for  Ca.ro. 

Mr.  Tuppiin,  said  a naval  depot  could  be  made 
| at  Memphis',  or  otherw  ise  at. one  of  four  or  five  hun- 
I dred  sites  just  as  good,  between  it  and  the  gulf,  which 
| was  8.00  miles  below  it.  The  mere  dispute  of 
tlic  title  to  the  laid  will  alone  deter  him  from 
voting  qny .appropriation  at  present.  (Mr.  Foster,  said 
lie  .voi.ld  agree  to  a proviso ..that  the  law  should  not 
take  etc  el  unless  a valid  title  could  be  obtained  ) — 

I Mr.  i'-  said  tins  was-;’ne  first  rime  a proposition  had 
1 ever  been  made  to  construct  ships  of. war  at  800  miles 
from  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Pearce,  said  that  the  substantial  objections  to 
Cairo  or  Memphis  had  not  been  named.  Their  fatal 
objection  was  a want  of  sufficient  water.  He  thought 
Memphis  preferable  as  a depot  of  stores,  not  of  re- 
pairs. fie  did  nut  think  Cairo  suitable  for  either  or 
iur  any  thing  else.  At  Mr.  P’s  proposi: iori, 

Mr.  Breese,  modified  bis  proposition  so  as  to  extend 
inquiry  to  t tie  whole  river, 

ldr.  Foster,  s.id  the  intention  was  not  to  build  100 
gun  vessels  at  Memphis,  but  iron  steamers  drawing 
but  thirteen  feel  water.  The  objection  of  the  sena- 
tor ql  Maryland  to  Memphis  will  apply  also  to  the 
mouth  of  ihe  river  itself,  and  exclude  it.  and  the 
a est  from  any  appropriation  fur  the  purpose  for- 
ever. 

Mr,  Atchison . moved  to  postpone  the  subject  till 
to-morrow,  which  being  agreed  to,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. . . 

April  5.  England  and  Texas.  Mr.  jErans-s'ubmit- 
ted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  -president  of  the  'United  Stn'es  be 
requ  sied  to  c'omrnuniente  to  the'se.iate,  if,  in  his  opiu 
ton,  compatible  wiili  die  pfibfcnjntwfests,l  copies  of  all 
couinmuicatiohsirecei.ved  since  the'  lust  adjournment  of 
congress  I run  tiler  Britannic  majesty's  government,  either 
i nr.*  .gii  its  envoy  extraordinary  and  mpiisier  plenipoten- 
tiary, or  through  the  American-  minister  to  that  court,  in- 
heating  tne  purposes  of  that  g .veriuneui,  or  its  disposi- 
tion, or  its  want  of  purpose  and  disposition,  to  interfere 
in  any  way  w ith  the  ali’nis  of  T.-xas,  or  .to  form  any  pu- 
tiucal  connexions  wiili  ilia:  republic,  together  with  copies 
of  all  answeis  tosuch  communications. 

Republic  if  Columbia.  Mr.  Semple  submitted  the 
foil  .wing: 

Resolved  That  ihe  prpsid'-m  of  the  U i fed  Stales  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  die  senate  all  sue1!  in-fur- 
niaiion,  the  publication  of  which  vvili  n -t  he  prejudicial 
o die  public  service,  as  relates  to  the  claims  against  ll.e 
hue  Republic  ol  Coiu  ubia,  whether  there  is  any  pros 
pe.  i ol  a settlement  of  ihe  same,  and  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  riecessar.  lor  cmgiess  to  adopt  measures  lor  the 
•pcedy  iis-crti  in  oi'  ihej  i-t  r ghtsof  r He-  claimants. 

Naval  Mr.  Bayard  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  sup- 
plemental to  the  ai  l entitled  an  act  to  regulate  to 
pay  of  tne  navy  ol  the  U.  Stales.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 


[This  bill  fixes,  among  other  Clings,  a scale  of 
prices  by  which  officers  and  seamen  are  to  receive 
according  ,t<i  rank  remuneration  for  Iosm-s  incurred 
by  slSpwnwlts,  where  a court  martial  acquits  of  all 
blame.  The,  cn-.es  of  the  Missouri  and  Peacock -are 
specially  provided  Iur.]  1 

Mr.  Bayard  suggested  one  or  two  amendments; 
which  were  adopted:  when — - 

Mr.  Alien , said  the  bill  introduced  a new  principle 
into  the  laws  regulating  the  service.  It  insured  itio 
officers  and  men  against  the  'penis  of  the  sc  a;  and  it 
might  diminish  their  interest  in  the  preservation  of  at 
stiip.  Again,  if  a ship  o as  lost  through  the  fault  of 
a saiiinginaster,  the  sailors  might  not  he  in  i'.orlt,  stud 
would  he  equally  entitled  to  compensation  for  lire 
loss  of  their  properly.  He  doubted  the  poll,  y of  a 
general  law  on  the  subject;  but  each  individual  c-as« 
could  he  provided  fir  by  legislation.  TiUftllticipatc 
the  loss  of  ships,  and  to  otter  an  encouragement,  for 
shipwrecks,  did  noi  appear  to  him  to  be  good  policy. 
He  denied  the  propriety  of  a law  insuring  the  safety 
of  property  which  was  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  'officers  themselves,  who  are  chiefly  interest- 
ed, and  whose  statements  we  must  entirely  rely 
upon  of  events  occuinmg  while  oceans  rolled  be- 
tween them  and  the  government  to  which  they  were 
responsible.  ' < 

Mr.  Woodbury,  suggested  that,  the  heirs  of  those  lost 
in  the  Grampus  and  Seagull  ougut  to  be  included  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Bayard,  said  in  case  of  the  loss  of  iife,  Ihe 
■ widows  and  children  would  he  entitled  to  pensions, 
in  the  eases  of  loss  of  property  alone,  it  was. not  in- 
tended to  offer  full  indemnity, , but  to  provide  an  offir 
'cer  with  the  means  at  least  of  obtaining  a supply  of 
clothing.  The  allowance  to  a luidshysn  a i was  .two 

hundred  dollars,  and  to  a seaman  twenty  dollars 

We  could  not  follow  a better  guide  than  the  expe- 
rience of  England  in  this  ease;  and  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  that  great  naval  power,  and  all  naval  [low- 
ers, to  indemnify  the  officers  and  moil  for  the  loss 
of  property  when  in  olama  euuld  be  attached  to 
them. 

Mr.  Choate,  wished  to  state  his  reasons  To r (he  sup- 
position that  ihe  scale,  of  remuneration  wa>  entirely 
too  low.  The  scale  in  the- British  serv  ice  was  two 
or  three  hundred  pec  cent,  higher.  He  hopes!  the  bill 
j would  not  miiv  be  pressed  beyond  the  consideration 
j of  the  amendments.  He  trusted  ' that,  after  fusilier 
! examination  of  the  subject,  the  senator  from  Ohio 
wou:d  he  led  by  his  belter  judgment  and  feeling  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Allen,  said  our  experience  and  practice  far 
forty  years  was  against  the  law,  and  the  principles 
of  the  bill  were  inconsistent  with  the  whole1  course 
of  the  legislation  of  the  government.  We  made  no 
general  law  for  the  indemnity  of  disbursing  officers, 
for  it  would  tend  to  Ihe  encouragement  of  such 
claims.  Our  rule  had  been  to  examine  and  provide 
for  each  particular  case.  This  law  was  objectiona- 
ble because  it  pul  all  on  a level — the  most  meritori- 
ous claims  and  thusc  which  were  least  so.  He  would 
give  t-.  ice  as  large  an  indemnity  in  a case  uheie  a 
ship  vvent  down  in  a gallant  conflict  with  an  enemy 
and  her  colors'fiying,  as  in  a case  like  that  of  the 
Missouri,  where  a ship  was  lost  while  at  anchor,  in 
lair  weather,  and  the  officers  dining  on  shore,  'i  lie 
gentleman  fr>  )i  Massachusetts  had  expressed  a hope 
that  his  better  judgment  and  feeling  would  lead  hi  u 
to  revise  his  opinion,  fie  had  no  (eellug  on  the  sub- 
ject whatever,  except  that  which  sprung  from  a de- 
sire to  do  what  was  just  and  right.  He  thought  (here 
was  too  great  a distinction  here  between  the  officers 
and  sailors;  for.  the  sailors,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
be  more  fully  indemnified  than  the  officers,  because 
they  merely  obeyed  orders  arid  Were  responsible  for 
no  misjudgmeiit  or  error.  The  sailors  did  the  fight- 
ing and  generally  failed  as  little  in  discipline  as  fife 
officers,  while  the  latter  got  all  (he  glory.  Yet  the 
sailor  u as  allowed  only  twenty  dollars,  while  the 
captain  was  to  receive  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  was  not  prepared  to.ac!  ou  Ihe  ques- 
tion, at  tins  time,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  suifered 
to  lie  over. 

Alter  a few  farther  remarks  from  Messrs.  Bayard* * 
Pearce,  and  Allen,  the  bill  was  postponed  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Mormons.  Mr.  Semple,  presented  a memorial  from 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  iNauvoo,  that  a separate 
territorial  government  may  be  extended  to  th  . i cily  ; 
also  from  3, 419  citizens  of  Hancock  county, Illinois, 
Mormons,  stating  a lung  list  of  gi  iei  ances,  so.i  e of 
them  of  a must  revolting  character,  and  asking  such 
relief  as  congress  may  deem  proper. 

Tuitions  were  presented  also  in  some  numbers 
against  any  change  of  the  tariff,  also  aga  inst  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  or  for  it. 

The  bill  to  continue  the  Cumberland  road  through 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  was  take’a 
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and  economical,  administration  of  the,  government, 
and  Within  that  limit  there  m'ightbe  discrimination 
in  fayorof  domestic  industry.  He  was  far  from  con- 
ceding that  the  tariff  of  1842  was  in  violation  of  this 
principle  of  the  compromise — but  if  it  were  it  equal- 
ly violated  the  principle  of  the  home  valuation,  and 
neither  interest  affected  by  it  had  more  right  to  com- 
plain than  the  other.  A brief  vindication  of  a mo- 
derate protective  policy  next  followed,  as  necessary 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  its 
ability  for  defence  in  time  of  war:  and  as  furnishing 
to  the  agricultural  producer  a home  market  in  addi- 
tion to  the,  foreign  market — in  other  words  two  mar: 
kets  of  sale  and  two  markets  of  purchase.  Mr.  Clay 
concluded  this  branch  of  his  subject  by  declaring 
himself  in  favor  of  a system,  of  protection,  mode- 
rate, reasonable,  certain  and  durable — yielding  no 
more  revenue  than  is  necessary  for  an  honest  and 
economical  administration  of  the  government,  and 
•within  that  limit,  discriminating  in  the  imposition  of 
duties,  between  those  articles  which  do  and  those 
which  do  not,  enter  into  competition  with  domestic 
industry — throwing  the  heavier  duty  on  the  former 
and  the  lighter  duty  cn  the  latter.  He  said  that  on 
th  is,  basSis  this  great  question  must  be  settled — that: 
we  mvsf.  live  together,  we  cannot  do  otherwise — and 
there  must  be  some  common  ground  on  which  w'c 
should  meet.  That  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and 
the  advocates  of  prohibitory  or  high  duties,  occupied 
the  two  extremes;  and  safety  and  peace  could-  only 
be  found  by  taking  the  middle  path.  , That  neither 
interest  or  section  could  expect  to  .have  it  all  their 
dwn  way — the  matter  must  be  adjusted  by  concession, 
compromise,  conciliation — such  concession,  compro- 
mise and  conciliation  as  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution; and  underthe  infiuencsof  which 
our  political  union  would  continue  to  fulfil  its  sacred 
trust  and  move  forward  in  its  high  career  a blessing 
to  our  'race.  Each  interest  must  concede  something, 
and  thus  a system  of  equivalents  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all.-  And  we  should  be  more  prompted  to  this 
result,  as  the  concession  would  not  be.  to  foreigners 
and  foreign  interests,  but  to  domestic  interests,  to 
fellow  citizens  of  a common  country,  to  brethren  of 
the  samedamily. 

In  relation  to  the  currency,  Mr.  Clay  pronounced 
the  idea  of  an  exclusively  metallic  circulation  a mere 
delusion;  assumed  that  banks  and  the  banking  sys- 
tem would  continue  to  exist  under  the  auspices  of 
the  states;  and  thence.inferred  the  necessity  of  a na- 
tional bank  to  regulate  and  control  the  system  and 
keep  it  from  explosion  and  mischief.  He  also  insist- 
ed on  a national  bank  as  Necessary  to  secure  a na- 
tional currency— which  is  as  necessary  to  a nation  as 
national  laws,  and  as  indispensable  to  prevent  the 
monied  and  commerciaLinterests  of  the  .country  from 
being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  monied  power  of 
foreign  states,  T hat  it  was  in  Wall  street  among 
foreign  capitalists,  that  the  northern  opposition  to  a 
national  bank  was  most  vigorous,  and  this  spoke- 
volumes  of  its  connexion  with  the  true  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clay  in  conclusion  apologised  for  his  selection 
of  topics.  Ele  said  that  he  bad  set  out  on  his.present 
tour,  with  the  intention  to  keep  his  lips  sealed,  but 
he  had- been  "compelled  to  speak.  That  lie  was  no' 
preacher  and.  could  not  give  a sermon — no  doelpr 
and  could  not  deliver  a lecture  on  medicine — nd  poet 
and  could  not  sing  soft  strains  for  the  amusement  of 
the  audience — but  as  he  was  obliged  to  say  someth- 
ing, he  trusted  he  would  be  pardoned,  for  being  silent 
on  subjects  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  for  speak- 
ing out  freely  on  subjects  with  which  Ire  professed 
to  be  familiar. 

After  Mr.  Clay  had  finished  speaking,  the  meeting 
adjourned;,  and  Mr.  Clay,  amid  renewed  cheers,  re- 
entered the  landau,  and  accompanied  Dr.  Porcher  to 
his  residence,  he  being  the  guest  of  that  gentleman 
during  his  sojourn  among  us. 

The  committee  of.  arrangements  retired  to  the 
Charleston  Hotel,  and  partook  of  an  elegant  dinner, 
provided  by  Mr.  Nickerson,  and  enlivened  by  senti- 
ment and  song". 

In  the  evening,  the  Clay  Club  met  .at  the  theatre,- 
•where  pn  immense  concourse  of  ladies  ^nd  gentlemen 
had  again  assembled,  and  a spirit  stirring  speech  of 
near  two  hours  in  length  was  delivered  by  the'  elo- 
quent Preston. 

A splendid  ball,  attended  by  the  citizens  without 
distinction  of  party,  was  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Clay, 
at  the  Charleston  flotel,  on  Monday  evening. 

MR.  CLAY  IN  SAVANNAH. 

HIS  RECEPTION. 

From  the  Savannah  Republican,  March  25. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  whole  city  (we  think 
we  epn  say  with  truth  the  whole  city)  was  alive  with 
expectation.  At  4g  P.  M.  the  committees  appointed 
to  receive  Mr.  Clay  repaired  to  the  Pulaski -House, 
whence  they  went  in  carriages  at  5 P.  M.  to  the  rail- 


road depot.  A flag  was  hung  out  from  the  cans  as  a 
sieinal  of  his  being  present,  and  as  soon  as  it'became 
visible,  a national  salute  of  twenty-six  guns  was  fired 
by  Lieut.  Gallie,  of  the  Chatham  Artillery.  Proba- 
bly some  fifteen  hundred  persons  thronged  the  area 
of  the  depot  awaiting  the  arrival.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Clay  left  the  cars  he  was,  after  being  introduced  to 
the  committee,  conducted  to  his  seat  in  an  open  ba- 
i-QUche,  which  took  him  to  his  lodgings  at  the  house 
•of  Mr.  J.  McPherson  Berrien.  He  was  escorted 
there  by  upwards  of  a. hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen 
911  horseback.  Here  he  was  received  by  the  com- 
mittee of  invitation  and  by  the  mayor,  who  in  a short 
speech-  welcomed  him  to  the  city.  The  cavalcade 
was  accompanied  by  an  immense  throng,  and  the  pi- 
azzas and  door-ways  of  every  house,  almost  without 
exception,  were  lined  with  attentive  spectators, 
While  the-  waving  of  handkerchiefs, showed  clearly 
with  h.ow  much  enthusiasm  he  was  welcomed  by'the 
gentler,  sex.  During  the  evening,  Mr.  Clay  and  ma- 
ny of  his  friends  were  politely  entertained  at  the 
house,  of  Mr..  Berrien,  where  the  hours  flew  by  .on  ra- 
pid'vyings.  ...  ..  • ' 

. THE  -SPEECH. 

Friday  morning  at  meridian  was  the  trme  appoin- 
ted for,  Mr.  Clay’.s  address,  though  he  yielded  with 
^extreme  reluctance  to  the  solicitations  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  represented  how  mneb  gratified -the  pub- 
■ lie. would'  be  to  hear’ him.  He  told  them,  in  private 
conversation,  that  he  had  commenced  his  tour' with 
the  determination  not  to*  speak;'  that  however,  he'had 
found  il.  impossible  to  refrain  from  replying  to  the 
warm  congratulations  he  had  received  in  Georgia. — 
At  12  o’clock,  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  the  Pulaski 
House,  where,  underthe  judicious  management  of 
Oapt.  Wiltberger,  the  entablature  of  the  Southern 
portico  had  been  -securely  railed  in.  • This  area  was 
furnished  with  a carpet- and  an  awning  above,  to  ex- 
clude the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  it  .was  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  some  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen 
besides  the  distinguished  guest.  On  arriving  there, 
“.'The  Farmer  off/lshland”  was  introduced  to  the  im- 
mense Concourse  of  people  that  thronged  the  square 
and'the  adjacent  steet,-  after  which  he  was  weiconv- 
ed  to  the  city  of  Oglethorpe  in  an  appropriate  speech 
tty  G -.  B.  Gumming,  esq.  who  took'occasion  to  advert 
lo  several  of  the  leading  events  of  a career  in  which 
he  'had  upheld  the  honor  of  the  country  during  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  assuaged  the  angry  wa- 
ters, of  social  strife  by  his  Compromise  act  in  1832, 
while  his  services  on  the  Missouri  question,  and'other 
subjects  of  vast  national  importance,  were  briefly  ad- 
verted to'. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  to  reply  with  the  grace  and  dignity 
which  a re,  so  natural  to  him.  He  expressed  his  pro- 
found' acknowledgments  for  the  warm  and  friendly 
greeting. with  which  he  had  been  received,  and  ob- 
served that  as  cordial  as  his  reception  at  other,  places 
in  the  -state  had  been,  the  citizens  of  the  county  bear- 
ing the  honored  name'  of  Chatham,  had  even  shown 
more  than' ordinary-  enthusiasm.  He  adverted  to  the 
attempt  through  the -medium  of  anonymous. commu- 
nications. to  influence  the  public  mind  against  him 
here,  .and  censured  the  “few  leading  Democrats” 
who. had  attempted  to  array  against  him  an  unfriend- 
ly feeling,  foreign  to  the  dictates  of  a liberal  Southern 
hospitality.  Pie  was  always  pleased,  he- said,  to  ex- 
change civilities  with  his  democratic  brethren  Vvber- 
eVer  he  might  be,  and  he  took, pleasure  in  saying  that 
prior  to  leaving  his  lodgings,  several  citizens  of  that 
party  had  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.-  He 
defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  making  au  elec- 
tioneering tour — he  came  with  no  evil  designs.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  the  state  of  Georgia,  to  know 
whether  she  was  advancing  or  retrograding  in  the 
march  of  social  improvement;  and  he  was  proud  to 
observe  that  repudiation  had  found  no  foothold  on 
her  soil.  He  complimented  the  present  legislature 
on  the  beneficent  amelioration  which  they  had  intro- 
duced' into  the  currency  of  the  state,  which  he  pre- 
sented as  improved  and  improving.  Mr.  Clay  inqui- 
red scveralTimes  why  “the  few  democrats”  should 
seek  to  poison  the  .public  mind  against  him.  He 
brought  with  him  neither  “war,  pestilence  nor  fa- 
Tiiine.”  He  did  not  mean  to  bear  away,  even  if  he 
couid  do  so,  any  of  the-fair  daughters  of  Georgia, 
whom  he  saw  before  him;  he  had  an  estimable  wife 
at  home-,  with  whom  he  was  sufficiently  blest  alrea- 
dy. Mr.  Van  Buren  and  himself  had  long  befen  ac- 
customed to  the  interchange  of  civilities;  he  had  hat! 
the  pleasure- of  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of  Ash- 
land to  the  ex -president,  and  he  should  be  happy  to 
extend  a similar  reception  to  that  gentleman’s  friends 
here.  - 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  dwell  upon  the  Missouri  question 
nor  the  Compromise,  tariff.  He  briefly  adverted  to 
the  threatening  aspect  which  brooded  over  the  politi- 
cal horizon  on  the  eve  of  the  last  war.  He  thought 
at  that  time,  that  war  Was  necessary  not  only  to 
the  vindication  of  the  national  honor,  but  to  the 


an  integrity  of  our  rights.  He  was  however  a peace 
man  emphatically.  Peace  was  what  he  wanted. — 
Time  and  patience  were  the  elements  which  this  coun- 
try wanted  to  place  her  in  a condition  of  prosperity 
and  happiness  in  comparison  with  which  ancient  re- 
publics would  sink  into  insignificance.  In  speaking 
of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Clay  drew  a clear,  well  defined  out- 
line, as  he  has  done  an  hundred  times  since  1832-,  of 
his  views.  He  rejected  either  extreme  of  a high  tariff 
and  of  free  trade.  Mutual  concessions  by  the  free  tra- 
ders and  prohibitionists  indicated  the  broad  national 
medium  ground,  on  which  citizens’  of  the  same  coun- 
try should  unite.  He  desired  to  see  the  government 
economically  administered;  and  the  expenses  of  ’ that 
government  defrayed  exclusively  from  revenue,  and 
from  revenue  so  derived  as  to  afford  protection  to  our 
home  labor.  Our  manufactures  had  already  made 
great  progress.  They  did  not  stand  in. need  of  the 
same  protection  which  was  necessary  to  them  in 
their  infancy.  The  whigs  had  been  stigmatised  by  their 
opponents  as  the  British  party— he  showed  with  how 
much  injustice  the  term  was  applied'by  a party  who 
consulted  solely  British  interests,  who  would  make 
the  American  eagle  crouch  before  the  British  lion. 
If  the  tariff  was  slightly  injurious  to  any  One  section 
of  this  country,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
advantage  derived  from  it  was  enjoyed  by  our  coun- 
trymen and  not  by  foreigners. 

. The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  Mr.  Clay 
said  belonged  ‘to  the  states,  to  the  old  thirteen  that 
had  acquired  them  by  their  blood  and  treasure,  as 
well  as  to  the  new  states  in  which  they  lie.  He  en- 
larged somowbat  upon  the  necessity  of  a national 
bank.  Go  into  Wall  street,  in  New  York,  where 
British  capital  is  most  abundant  and  you  will  find  the 
strongest-  opponents  of  a bank,  because  its' existence 
would  jeopard  their  interests.  The  large  emporiums 
of  the  North  did  not  want  a bank,. but  it  was  wanted 
in  the  South  and  West.  If  exchanges  were  now  in  a 
good  condition,  experience  has  shown  that  they  would 
not  continue  so.  If  the  state  banks  now  paid  specie, 
facts  had  shown  that  with  a revival  of  prosperity  the 
inflation  of  paper  currency  would  re-comnsence,  be- 
cause there  was  no  national  regulator  to  check  these 
spurious  issues'.  The  state. banks  as  we  all  know,  are 
also  powerless  to  furnish  a national  currency  with 
which  a citizen  of  this  great  country  can  travel  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  The  practice  of-the  most 
enlightened  European  governments  has  shown  tflat  a 
national  currency  was  necessary;  the  national  govern- 
ment could  alone  ordain  it,  and  it  was  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  national  interest  to  have  it,  as  it  was 
to  regulate  commerce,- or  to  provide  a navy  or  an  ar- 
my. V 

But,  say  our  opponents,  Mr.  Clay  has  changed  his 
mind  since  1811,  for  here  is  his  speech  made  at  the 
time  against  it.  Mr.  Clay  has  Changed  his  mind  as 
all  honest  men  ought  to  change  their  minds,  when 
they  find  that  more  mature  experience  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  more  enlarged  observation  have  convinced 
them  of  their  error.  Gen.  Washington  himself  was 
slow. to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  signing  the 
first  bank  charter,  but  -he  was  convinced  and  did  sign 
it.  Mr.  Madison  refused  to  sign  the.  re-charter  until 
he,  too,  became  convinced,  after  viewing  the  disas- 
trous condition  of  the  currency  during  the  eventful 
period  uf  1811-1816.  There' were  those  who  attri- 
buted the. difficulties  and  perplexities  of  that  period 
to  a state  of  war,  but  our  best  statesmen  saw  an  ad- 
ditional cause  for  them  in  the  absence  of  a national 
regulator.  At  this  time  we  can  appreciate  both  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  those  who  thus  modi- 
fied their  views.  This  whole  people  was  not  con- 
verted at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  special  cause,  into  a nation  of  speculator* 
during  the  last  four  years  of  Jackson’s  administra- 
tion. The  American  character  for  at  least  something 
like  ordinary  moderation,  was  not  changed  in  aa 
hour.  It  was  owing  to  the  action  of  government— 
an  agency  no  less  potent  than  that  which  government 
exercises  could  do  this.  The  re-charter  of  the  na- 
tional bank  was  vetoed  in  1832-33,  and  in  four  year* 
thereafter,  the  number  of  local  banks  m the  stales 
increased  from  some  325  to  more  than  twice  that 
number,  abd  the  banking  capital  from  some  two 
hundred  millions  to  five  hundred  millions,  while  du- 
ring Mr.  Adams'  administration  of  four  years,  the  in- 
crease of  local  banks  was  but  twenty-two,  with  a cap- 
ital of  but  eight  millions.  This  is  not  all:  The  re- 
charter  of  the  bank  in  1816,  as  the  vdtes  will  show, 
was  a democratic  measure,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
nays  being  federalists-.  But  we  have  digressed.  Mr, 
Ciay  in  his  speech  in  1816,-  and  in  his  letter  of  that 
year  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  shows  as  clearly  at 
a sunbeam,  to  every  honest  mind,  why  he  supported 
the  re-charter  of  a national  bank.  Remember  ift 
those  days,  too,  he  was  the  leader  of.  the  republican 
party — and  it  has  been  reserved  for,  those  who.  took 
the  winning  side  in  1823,  many  of  whom  were:  oljd  fe- 
deralists, to,  brand  him  as  one,  because  h^r  equhj,  not. 
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would  not  fall  into  the  popular  tide  that  carried  Gen. 
Jackson  into  the  chair  of  the  presidency.  Those 
speeches — one  or  both  of  them — we  shall  publish 
forthwith,  and  people  can  judge  for  themselves  why 
Mr.  Clay,  changed  his  views,  and  those  thousands  at 
least  who  have  changed  their  views  since  1332  will 
be  able  to  do  him  justice. 

Mr.  Clay  remarked  that  the  whigs  were  often  ac- 
cused by  the  opposition  of  avowing  no  distinct  prin- 
ciples. Now  these  principles  had  ever  been  distinct- 
ly and  clearly  stated.  But  what  were  the  democra- 
tic principles?  He  did  not  know,  unless  it  was  oppo- 
sition to  every  thing  whig.  We  were  expecting  to  hear 
him  add  that-  the  whigs  did  in  fact  occupy  all  the 
broad  national  ground,  leaving  no  space  for  the  de- 
mocracy to  stand  upon,  except  the  ground  for  opposi- 
tion. He  alluded  to  their  former  cherishing  of  the 
one  term  principle,  and  to  their  present  position,  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  wronged  out  of  the. succes- 
sion by  a majority  of  145,000  votes.  He  said  the  one 
term  principle  was  important  to  the  happiness  and 
integrity  of  the  whole  country.  He  referred  to  the 
admission  of  members  by  the  present  congress,  in 
opposition  to  a constitutional  law  requiring  their 
election  by  districts.  He  alluded  to  the  singular  pos- 
ture of  the  democracy,  the  pretended  friends  of  popu- 
lar rights,  in  sustaining  the  veto  power  of  the  execu- 
tive— a power  so  dangerous  to  those  liberties  when 
carelessly  exercised.  The  restitution  of  this  power, 
and  of  the  federal  assumption  of  authority  under  it, 
was  a prominent  desire  of  the  whigs. 

We  have  thus  noticed  curiously,  some  of  the  to- 
pics upon  which  Mr.  Clay  touched,  and  may  con- 
clude by  saying  that  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  the  Chero- 
kee treaty.  We  give  a few  remarks  which  he  let 
fall  on  that  subject  in  Macon,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Messenger:- 

•‘Mr.  Clay  then  commented  upon  the  charge  made 
against  him  of  being  the  enemy  of  Georgia , for  voting 
against  the  Indian  Treaty.  No.  man  of  those  present 
can  ever  forget  the  manner  in  which  he  met  the 
charge.  He  did  vote  against  the  treaty,  (the  Chero- 
kee Treaty,  of  course,  for  he  was  not  a member  of 
congress  when  the  Creek  or  Troup  treaty  was  discus- 
sed in  the  senate,)  because  it  was  protested  against  by 
16,000  Indians,  and  was  in  fact  no  treaty  at  all.  He 
was  in  favor  of  abrogating  the  Indian  title  as  spee- 
dily as  possible,  but  in  fairness  and  justice.  The 
Aborigines  had  rights  which  in  honesty  should  be  re- 
spected, and  this  treaty,  which  members  of  all  par- 
ties indiscriminately  condemned,  was  concocted  in. 
sin,  and  brought'forth  in  iniquity.  He  was  not  the 
enemy  of  Georgia;  his  love  was  for  the  Union — the 
whole  Union,  and  Georgia  was  as  dear  to  him  as  w as 
Kentucky,  where  he  had.  been  often  assailed  for  op- 
posing the  favorite  but  ephemeral  schemes  of  par- 
ty.” 


TEXAS  ANNEXATION. 


t The  apprehensions  have  been  gradually  Subsiding, 
which  were  at  first  awakened  by  the  startling  infor- 
mation that  a treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  Union  had  been  arranged  between  that  govern- 
ment and  ours,  and  only  awaited  some  mere  formali- 
ties in  order  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  senate  for 
their  confirmation — accompanied  too,  with  the  as- 
sertion that  it  had  been  ascertained  that  a sufficient 
number  of  senators  was  in  favor  of  it  to  insure  its 
ratification. 

True,  it  is  yet  asserted  and  believed,  that  such  a 
treaty  was  arranged  between  Mr.  Upshur,  just  prior 
to  his  death,  and  the  Texian  Minister,  at  Washington, 
and  that  it  waited  only  for  some  further  authority  or 
formality  to  arrive  from  Texas,  in  order  to  its  being 
submitted  in  due  form  by  the  president  to  the  senate 
for  confirmation.  Whether  JVlr.  Calhoun,  the  new 
secretary  of  state  would  approve  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  advocate  the  annexation,  was  of  course  a 
matter  of  much  speculation.  As  a southern  man,  de- 
voted to  southern  interests,  and  well  aware  of  a pre- 
ponderating public  sentiment  at  present  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  in  favor  of  annexation,  it  was  held 
as  every  way  probable  that  he  would  second  the  mea- 
sure w ith  all  his  talents  and  influence.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  intimated,  that  Mr-  Calhoun  would  be 
more  likely  to  associate  with  Mr.  McDuffie  in  the  ob- 
jections he  so  strongly  urged  as  governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  his  message  a few  years  since  to  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state  upon  that  subject,  and  that  espe- 
cially if  the  terms  of  annexation  were  as  objectionable 
as  has  been  intimated  by  the  Albany  Argus  and  other 
Van  Buren  papers,  it  was  highly  probable  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  not  compromil  his  popularity  by  ad- 
vising the  treaty  .to  be  submitted,  at  least  in  that  form. 

One  of  the  YVashington  letter  writers,  (“11  Secre- 
tario,”)  gives  the  following  as  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Upshur’s  treaty ; 


Texas  to  be  annexed  to  the  Union  on  the  following 
terms — 

1.  She  to  be  at  once  admitted  as  a state.- 

2.  Her  public  debt  to  be  assumed. 

3.  She  to  retain  her  public  lands. 

4.  She  to  have  an  extra  congressional  representa- 
tive or  two. 

5.  A part  of  her  army  to  be  embodied  in  our  own 

6.  The  like  as  to  her  navy. 

Other  scribes  have  furnished  nearly  identical  out- 
lines with  the  above. 

The  latest  version  of  those  Washington  letter  wri- 
ters is,  that  general  Henderson  has  consented  to  some 
modification  of  the  above  project,  with  a view  of 
rendering  the  treaty  more  palatable  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  at  Mr.  Calhoun’s  suggestion — and  that 
in  this  new  form  the  treaty  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
senate  next  week. 

Others,  perhaps  quite  as  well  informed,  undertake 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  to  be  spared  from  all 
responsibility  in  relation  to  annexation: — that  he  will 
act  ministerially,  under  the  express  instructions  of 
President  Tyler  himself,  in  carrying  out  to  accom- 
plishment, what  had  already  been  virtually  effected 
by  his  late  predecessor  under  like  instruction — and 
that  the  President  prefers  to  assume  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  measure.  Some  add — that  he  is  ambi- 
tious of  the  sole  honor  of  such  an  achievementas  he 
deems  this  annexation  would  prove  to  be  to  his  mem- 
ory hereafter,  as  well  as  reasonably  anxious  for  the 
immediate  benefit  it  might  be  to  him  as  an  additional 
claim  upon  the  people  for  re-election  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

The  first  alarm  on  the  subject  of  annexation,  we 
stated,  had  considerably  subsided.  The  reason  of 
this,  was,  assurances  from  a variety  of  sources  deem- 
ed to  be  reliable,  that  if  a treaty  were  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  senate,  it  was  ascertained  that  so  far  from 
obtaining  the  requisite  vote  of  two  thirds  of  that 
body  for  its  lrnihediate  ratification,  a majority  could 
not  be  obtained  to  vote  for  it,  before  public  sentiment 
should  be  more  distinctly  ascertained  and  the  people 
have  some  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions 
upon  a question  of  such  vital  importance.  Assurance 
to  this  amount  has  been  repeated'  through  a variety 
of  channels — but-by  none  with3omuch  confidence 
as  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Mas,  who  undertakes  to  pronounce  as  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  senate  is  opposed  to  the  project,  and 
that  he  has  it  from  unquestionable  authority.. 

Yet  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  on  the 
contrary,  at  a later  date  than  that  of  the  above  cor- 
respondent of.  the  Atlas,  express  very  serious  appre- 
hension on  the  subject.  On  Thursday  last  the  lead- 
ing article  in  that  paper,  the  editors  of  which  have 
usually  good  opportunities  of  ascertaining  what  is 
going  on,  says : 

“Would  that  we  could  feel  the  confidence,  expres- 
sed by  some  of  our  friends  in  the  northern  cities,  of 
present  safety  from  this' startling  project!  Every 
thing  that  we  see. and  hear  assures  us,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  our  friends  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  their  correspondents,  themselves  over-san- 
guine or  deceived.  The  project  is  -not  dead.  Nor 
doe’s  it  sleep  or  slumber.  Nor  will  it,  whilst  so  ma- 
ny individuals,  deeply  interested  in  its  result,  enter- 
tain the  faintest  hope  of  success,  either  through  the 
means  of  a treaty,  or  by  a coup-de-xnuin  in  congress-— 
which  last  process  has  been  thought  of,  though  it  is 
the  opinion  of  eminent  jur  ists  that  congress  has  just 
as  much  constitutional  power  to  sell  this  country  to 
the  Grand  Turk  or  the  Emperor  of  China,  by  a ma- 
jority vote  of  the  two  houses,  as  to  annex  a foreign 
nation' to  the  United  States.  The  evidence  of  the 
sleeplessness  of  these  individuals  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
heavily  laden  columns  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
big  with  appeals  to  all  the  fears,  the  prejudices,  and' 
the  honest  sensibilities  of  its  southern  readers;  ip  the 
untiring  industry  of  all  the  persons  whose  hearts  and 
whose  pockets  are  interested  in  this  cause,  who  find 
their  way  even  into  Whig  prints,  assailing  with  such 
bitterness  the  motives  of  those  who  with  us  oppose 
this  gigantic  speculation,  that  it  has  become  quite  a 
hazardous  undertaking  to  stand  up  for  the  honor  of 
the  nation,  deeply  concerned  in.  the  projected  “an- 
nexation,” or  to  question  the  justness,  or  even  the 
expediency,  of  the  proceeding.” 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  the  12th  contains  on 
the  other  hand  more  as  confident  an  assurance  from 
their  Washington  correspondent  that  the  treaty  will 
be  ratified.  The  following  is  his  version  of  affairs — 
“The  annexation  of  Texas,  during  this  session  of 
congress,  seems  to  become  daily  more  and  more  pro- 
bable. It  is  believed  now,  and  I am  inclined,  to  as- 
sent to  it,  from  what  I hear  and  learn  in  different 
quarters,  and  from  persons  whose  statement  is  to  be 
relied  on,  that  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  will  be  sign-, 
ed  and  sent  to  the  senate  this  very  week,  and  that  in  se- 
cret session  of  the  senate)  such  facts  and  considerations 


will  be  placed  before  that  august  tribunal  as  will  satisfy 
them  that  it  is  not  only  the  interest  but  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  put  no  further  obstacle  in  ihc  way  of  annexa- 
tion. The  interest  of  trade,  of  manufactures,  and! 
of  agriculture  demand  it,  and  it  is  believed  that,  bar- 
ring a few  New  England. senators,  the  main  body  of. 
the  senate  will  go  for  the  measure.  The  following 
table  has  been  prepared  by  a person  on  whose  judg- 
ment I place  the  most  implicit  reliance,  showing  the 
probable  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty: 


Maine, 

. 1 

Senatorial  vote* 

New  Hampshire, 

. 2 

do. 

Connecticut,  . 

. 1 

do. 

Vermont,  . 

0 

do. 

Massachusetts, 

. 0 

do. 

Rhode  Island,  » 

0 

do. 

New  York,  . 

. 1 

do. 

New  Jersey, 

doubtful. 

Pennsylvania, 

. 2 

dp. 

Delaware, 

2 

do. 

The  other  12slave-holding 

states,  24 

do. 

Ohio,  , 

. 2 

do. 

Illinois,  . 

. 2 

do. 

Michigan,  - ; 

. ■ . 1 

do. 

Indiana, 

doubtful. 

Sum  total,  . . 38  votes. 

Necessary  for  the  ratification  34,  which  allows  for 
the  possible  falling  off  of  Pennsylvania,  and  leaves 
still  two  votes  to  spare. 

There  will  be  no  war  with  Mexico,  or  with  Eng- 
land, under  any  pretext  whatever.  Mexico  will  con- 
sent to  the  treaty,  and  England  has  no  more  right 
to  object  to  it,  than  if  a portion. of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  ceded  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I wrote  you  so  from  the  beginning,  as  you  will  re- 
merhber;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  such  conside- 
rations will  be  held  out  to  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  northern  slates  and 
those  of  New  England  in  particular,  and  that  when 
the  question  comes  to  be  fairly  -discussed  in  the  se- 
nate, the  Massachusetts  senators  themselves  will  be 
made  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  they  have  taken  in 
reference  to  this  important'  national  subject,  under 
the. guidance  of  Mr.  Daniel  Webster, .and  perhaps  in- 
duced to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

I do  not  write  you  this  under  the  influence  of  some 
dominant  idea,  but  confine  myself  strictly  to  facts  as 
they  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  from  sonrees  to  be 
relied  on.  Texas  will  unquestionably  be  annexed. — 
Henry  Clay  will  not  oppose  it,  notwithstanding  the 
partial  opposition  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  willbe  an- 
nexed during  the  present  session  of  congress,  because  it 
will  be  made  evident  to  senators  that  Texas  is  una- 
ble to  continue  single  another  yearpand  that  if  she  be 
refused  admittance  at  the  gates  of  the  mother  coun- 
try— if  she  be  repudiated  by  the  race  she  sprang  from, 
and  whose  -name  she  beais,  she  will  be  obliged  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain— ;the 
most  disastrous  circumstance  that  could  not  only  hap- 
pen to  Texas,  but  to  our  own  country.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  this  morning,  says: 

• “Postscript. — The  Treaty  Signed!  After  our  pa- 
per was  made  up  last  evening,  the  Madiso  nan.  of 
yesterday  afternoon  came  to  hand,  the  subjoined  of- 
ficial announcement  that  the  president  of  tne  United 
States  has  actually  signed  a treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas;  that  is,  a treaty  entered  into,  on  his  own 
mere  motion,  with  a foreign  government,  ,or  the  in- 
corpoation  into  this  Union  of  a foreign  territiry  a3 
large  as  the  entire  kingdom  of  France.  Prepared, 
as  the,  public  has  in  same  degree  been  for  this  high-  - 
handed  measure,  many  honest  citizens  could  not  cre- 
dit that  it  would  be  persisted  in;  and  now  that  the 
act  is  consummated,  we  cannot  but  contemplate  with 
amazement  an  assumption  of  authority  so  bold,  and 
one  involving  consequences  so  momentous.  Rejoice, 
all  ye  host  of  speculators  in  scrips  and  lands,  and  all 
ye  adventurers,  “whether  of  speculation,  of  honor, 
or  of  infamy;”  but,  thanks  to  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  instituted  by  the  wise  framers  of  our 
government,  your  day  of  rejoicing,  we  trust,  will  ba 
brief,  and  the  friends  of  the  peace,  and  honor,  and 
happiness  of  the  country  be  able  in  their  turn  to  bo 
glad.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  alluding  to  certain  modifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Upshur’s  treaty,  said  to  have  been  effec- 
ted, says  “Still  however,  I cannot  help  remarking 
that  it  will  be  unbecoming  the  United  Slates  to  drive 
a bargain  with  Texas  in  Ihis  matter.  If  we  go  so 
far  as  to  niake  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  a ques- 
tion, let  the  terms  of  it  be  such  that  will  become  a 
great  hation  to  offer  to  a small  and  dependent  power. 
Should  it  be  attempted,  in  the  spirit  of  demagogmsm, 
to  attempt  to  bring  Texas  into  the  Union,  with  the 
stain  of  repudiation  upon  her,  I will  myself,  though 
one  of  the  earliest  in  J833,  to  advocate  her  annexa- 
tion, be  the  first  to  forbid  the  bans.” 
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Business  .Review..  The  canals  and  thoroughfares 
for  tirade  will, 'ail  <d  ifiem  he.  in  lull  opera 'ion  this  week, 
most  ol  llifni  are  now  actively  employed  in  transporting 
spring  supplies.  The  rivers  in  fine  beatable,  order,  the 
roads  in  food  condition  for  thid  season  of  the  j’ear;  tra  v- 
el;; On  is  deli  oh  fil  the  weather  mild  agreeable  and  balmy; 
the  trees  are  ih  full  blootn  and  the  forest  tree-*  in  bud. 
The  fields  ot  w inter'gfain  lo  k;  well.  The  business  mar- 
kets are  ail  in  a 'bustle.  Many  buildings  have,  been 
commenced.  Toe  stores  and  streets  look  lively  and 
things  in  general  wear  a pleasing  aspect. 

Domestic  Goods  exported  from  the  port  of  Boston  du- 
ring the  first  week  in  April,  r->  South  America  175  hales, 
Wr"  T-'dics  132  hails,  total  307. 

Buffalo,  Tuesday  April  9.  Everv  preparation  necessary 
tor- rider  ihe.cnnal  ready  fir  navigation  on  the  day  ries- 
igpnvd  by  the.  Board  has  been  made  hv  the  respective 
superintendents.  The  smuv  which  fell  last  week  has 
gone  nfF gradually  and  has  not  ’affected  the  streams  or 
bunks  of  the  canal  materially'.  At  this  end  of  the  canal 
the  number  of  ho-itsus  not  as  large  as  usual,  but  there  is  a 
large  number,  at  Rochester,  besides  fifty  new  ones  which 
have  been  bn  ih  during  the  past  winter,  at  various  points 
in  that  vicinity.  There  has  bee  t more  disposition  to 
operate  in- flour  within  the  past  two  days,  and  we  find 
sales  of  several  miscellaneous  brands  at  a wide  range. 

0 ip  person  however  to  k MOO  bids  at  the  following;  500 
bhly  84  50.  100  do  at  $4.iSJ.  and  400  bbls  of  the  highest 
grade  of  fincv  a;  £4  3!  j.  making  an  average  for  this  lot 
§1  21.  Thi- invoice  is  selected  from  a lull,. stock  and 
mnv  he  considered  jhe  top  of.ih*>  market. 

The  Cincinnati  Allas  of  the  8ih  says  business  never 
more  brisk  at  any  time,  than  it  now  is  in  Cincin- 
nati.’’ 

' Fr.oup,.  Inspection  ef  the  last  week  at  Baltimore  6357 
bb-  and  40  half  bbs. 

Flour  vs.  Cotton.  We  see  that  the  ship  Mary  Camp- 
bell cleared  at  M ibile  on  th'o"2Su!t.  Liverpool  with  one 
thousand  barrels  of  flour,  leaving  plenty  of  cotton  on 
the  piers. 

Specie.  161800  dollars  in  specie  was  received  at 
New  Orleans  On  the  1st  inst. 

Tobacco  Inspection-  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
at  lift  recent  session  passed  an  act. regulating  the  inspec- 
tion of  tooacco  in  hogsheads  and  casks. 

Revenue.  During'  the  month  of  March  $453,000 
■was  received  at  the  Boston  custom  house.  The  re- 
ceipts at  .New  York  custom  house,  for  that  month 
was  $]  695  000  making  the  total  receipts  there  fur 
the  first  three  months  of  J844,  $5,731,546  57,  be- 
ing more  than  the  official  estimates  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  from  the  whole  country  for  that 
period. 

Treasury  Notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
1st  oi  April  was  §31146  203  36. 

Association  of  Geologi-ts  and  Naturalists.  _ The 
annual  session  of  tills  association  takes  place  in  this  city 
during  the  week  commencing  with,  Wednesday  the  8th 
of  May'll,  xt.  This  association  was  organized  in  Pnila- 
delpiiia  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  since  then  has  held  re- 
gular annual  meetings  On  die  general  plan  ot  the  British 
association.  In  1841  the  association  assembled  at  Phi- 
la  t-ipiii  -,  in  1 42  at  Boston,  in  1843  at  Albany,  from 
winch  place  it  adj  lurned  to  meet  tins  year' in  Washing 
ton.  [ATu(,  Intel. 

Bett’NG  at  New  Dork.  The  New  Yoik  papers  say 
that  ‘•iicai  half  a million  of  dollars  have  changed  hands 
in  this  ciiy  by  wagers  on  the  result  of  our  election,  in 
sums  of  Hire  dollar  up  to  thousands.  About  us  much 
money  was  wagered  on  the  upshot  of  the  Brooklyn  and 
Albany  charter  contest.  It  is'1  thought  that  something 
line,  five  ni’ilions  have  chapped  owners  within  the  week 
iri  this  manner,  in  New  Jersey,  Albany,  Nt-w  York  sod 
Brooklyn.” 

' A Cargo.  ' Some  idea  of  the  productiveness  of  f he 
Valley  ol  tlie  Mississippi  a tid  ol  the  mass  of  produce  which 
is' concentrated  tit  Ne  w Oi  It  ans,  na  y be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  steambi  at  Missouri  recently  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  from,- St.  Louis,  with  an  immense  bargejn 
tow,  the  aggiega.e  cargo  of  both  of  which  was  1707 
tons! 

Capital  Punishment.  A general  convention  of  per- 
sons friendly  to  i In,*  abolition  of  capital. punishment  is  to 
be  held  in  the  city  oi  New  York  on  ihu  6,h  of  next 
month. 

Cincinnati.  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  have,  by  n 
diieci  popular  vote,  authorised  their  city  councils  to 
loan  $100,000  to  complete  the  little  Miami  railroad. 

Mr  Clay  was  to  arrive  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.,  on  Friday 
last,  ihe  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  Register  says 
tha<  the  city  was  crowded  with  strangers  from  all  parts 

01  ihe  state,  and  from  other  states. 

The  wliigs  of  New  York  had  agiand  celebration  on 
Friday  last,  the  birth-day  of  Henry  Clay.  Among  the 
epeaker*i,  was  Mr.  Brins,  of  Virginia.  In  Philadelphia 
there  were  several  jubilations. 

Coal.  A vein  of  canned  cole,  five  inches  thick  on  the 
eui  face  of  the  earth,  has  been  discovered  near  St.  Gene- 
vieve, Missouri,  on  Uierouie  to  the  famous  iron  moun- 
tain. 1 


Colt's  inventions.  We  find  the  following  paragraph 
in  a letter  of  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  descriptive  of  the  arsenal  at  Venice.  How.  ma- 
ny of  our  modern  inventions  that  have  about  the  same 
claims  to  originality?  “The  modern  inventions  of  re- 
peating and  tevolviiig'guns,  such  as  Colt  and  others  have 
constructed  . among  us,  are  here  found  anticipated  by 
'some  centuries.  In  one  gun  there  are  twenty  barrels, 
w (licit  are  turned  around  by  pressing  aspring,  while  a 
flint  and  hammer,  which  remain  fixed  on  top,  fire  off' 
each  in  succession.  In  the  other  form,  there  is  only  one 
barrel  but  five  cartriges  -evolve,  and  are  successively  dis- 
charged through  the  barrel.  This  curious  anticipaiioti 
of  both  the  modes,  of  constructing  repeating  fire-arms 
'Wins  too  remarkable  fir  a mere  coincidence,  and  it 
w ould  he  worth  while  to  inquire  whe  her  any  of  the  mo- 
dern inventors  had  ever  previously  visited  Venice.’’ 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  p.t  New  York  133,  of 
which  49  were  under  two  ypais  of  age. 

At  Philadelphia. , 87,  of  which  27  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  16  were  colored  persons,  and  20  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

At  Baltimore,  45,  of  which  11  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  6 were  free  colored  and  2 slaves;  7 died  of  consump- 
tion. 

Drummond  light.  Propositions  have  been  made  to 
light  the  Hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  with  this 
light.  It  is  produced  by  the  union  of  two  jets  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gas  upon  a piecenf  unslacked  calcined  iime 
in  a stale  of  combustion,  and  it|is  said  to  possess- an  il- 
luminating power  equal  to  six  hundred  oil  lights  from 
the  best  aigaud  burners.  The  light  can  be  sustained, 
without,  diminution,  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  cost  of  it 
is  declared  to  be  but  one-fourth  the  cost  of  oil  lights. 

Elections..  The  election  of  mayor  and  corporate  of- 
ficers of  New  Orleans  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
Van  Burea-caudidpte  was  elected  mayor  by  a majority  of 
20*  votes. 

The  local  elections  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.  in  Mich- 
igan. and  are  said  to  have  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Van 
Buren  party. 

At  ihe  corporation  election  at  Augusta,  Geo.,  on  the 
8:h  iusr.,  Mr.  Dye,  (whig)  was  elected  mayor  by  a ma- 
jority of  137.  Seven  , wings  and  3 democrat  couneihnen 
were  elected. 

The  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  corporation  election  took  place 
o-i  the  1-t  inst.  rI'he  old  trustees  (wliigs)  were  el,  cted 
by  about  3000  majority,  (not  a party  vote  ) The  council 
stands- 19  whig,  5 Van  Buren. 

Coluirihus,  Ohio  on  the  2 1 inst.  gave  a majority  of  81 
for  the  whig  candidate  for  mayor,  and  8 vvhigs  and  4 Van 
Baren  men  were  elected  to  the  common  council. 

The  wliigs  carried  their  ticket  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  a 
majority  of  150.  and  in  Indianapolis,'  clod.)  on  the  6:h 
ins',  they  carried  their  whole  lickel. 

Mr.  Moult-, mt  (loco)  lias  been  elected  mayor  of  New 
Orleans.  The  vote  stood— - 

M-mtegat,  1916 

Ferret,  1712 

Majority,  _ 204 . 

The  whig  majority  in  Albany  on  mayor’s  ticket  is  603. 
Eleven  wliigs  and  9 locofocos  are  elected  to  the  common 
council.  • The  supervisors  are  half. 

M rs.  Edgeworth.  At.  the  age  of  seventy  is  preparing 
a new  novel  for  the  press. 

Mesmerism.  A niesmerizer  in  Boston  has  made 
what  he  regards  as  a most  interesting  discovery.  He 
proposes  to  demonstrate  that  impressible  persons  are 
affected  by  contact  with  a letter,  and  that  the  influ- 
ence which  they  feel  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tempe- 
rament or  character  of  the  writer,  and  the  state  of 
his  faculties  at  the  time  of  writing! 

Michigan  Railroad.  The  rcceip's  on  the  Central 
Michigan  Railroad  lor' the  month  oi  March  show  a grati- 
fying increase  over  the  business  ol  last  year.  They  are 
as  follow  s: 

Receipts  for  March  18-14,  $9,393.32 

Receipts  lor  March,.  1834,  $4,027,02 

Increase  this  year,  • 5,311,30 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  flagship  of  the 
Hume  Squadron,  Com.  Conner,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on 
the  4;h  inst mt  fr,mn  a cru  ze  of  nearly  three  months 
among  the  West  India  Islands.  The  P.  lost  two  sea- 
men during  the  cruize. 

The  New  Mirror.  Willis  is  making  a spirited  de- 
monstration upon  tire  reading  public  with  his,  “Mirror 
Library,”  published  in  a s'vle,  and  for  a price,  which  may 
well  ‘•annoy  ’he  trade.”  “Dibdiu’s  Songs  and  Ballads”— 
■R-meni,”  by  Leigh  Hunt — "Angel  of  the  World.”  b> 
-Croly — "Moore’s  National  Airs,’’  with  notes,  by  Willis,- 
arid  a variety  of  oilier  such  favorite  articles  are  issued  at 
121  Cents  per  copy.  To  the  Mirror  itself,  Willis  now  de- 
' votes  the  whole  of  his  talents  and  attention,  and  it  is  an 
attractive  publication  of  light  reading. 

The  Ohio  State  Canal  wii!  he  open  for  navigation,  its 
entire  length,  on  the  15th  instant. 

The  Pusey  and  Anti  Pusey,  or  High  church  and 
Low  church  parties- ware  arranged  against  each  other 
it  their  recent  election  for  warden  and  t lie  vestrv 
men  in  N.  York,  result  as  far  as  heard  from,  13  m 13. 
Old  Trinity  goes  with  the  Pusey  party,  and  for  Bishop 
Onderdoncli; 


Private  mails.  Judge  Sprague,  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  ol  Massachusetts,  has  marie  a decision  in  fa- 
vor of  die  private  mail  established  between  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Propellers.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Wednesday 
evening  acknowledges  the  receipt,  by  the  propeller  Her- 
cules, C-ipt.  Wheeler,  of  New  York  papers  of  Satur- 
day and  of  Buffalo  papers  of  Monday  evening,  in  ad- 
vance oj  ihe  mail.  This  trip  of  the  Hercules  is  an  era  in 
the  aanals  of  propellers,  and  fully  demonstrates  the 
great  value  of  that  class  of  vessels.  The  Hercules  left 
this  port  at  5 o’clock  Monday  afternoon,  and  wa3  hack 
to  her  benh  again,  fully  loaded,  at  5 o’clock  this  morn- 
ing, thus  making  her  trip  in  four  days  and  a halt,  an  ip- 
stance  of  despatch  rarely,  it  ever,  surpassed  by  our  best 
steamboats.  Her  rale  of  running  was  about  nine  miles 
an  hour. 

Steam  Boat  Items.  Tha  Osage  with  600  bales  of  cot- 
ton and  all  ihe  baggage  of  her  passengers,  was  burn;  cn 
the  night  of  the  21st  ulr.  below  Dbnaldsonvilie,  bound 
from  Yazoo  river  to  New  Orleans,  no  lives  lost. 

Titc  new  steamer  Western  was  totally  lost  on  the  20di 
in  tlie  Mississppi,  with  cargo  principally  dry  goods.  The 
Aliquippa,  steamer,  bound  down,  struck  heron  the  star, 
board  bow  opposite  the  hatch,  running  in  nearly  as  far 
as  the  bo  lets.  The  boats  were  so  locked  together  that 
the  people  on  board  die  Western,  except  two  children 
all  got  safely  on  board  the  Aliquippa,  before  the  boat 
sunk-  [Phil.  Pennsylvanian. 

I he  steamer  Hamburg,  plying  between  Augusta  and 
> avannali,  Ga.  wiih  789  baies  of  cotton  on  board,  was 
burnt  a few  days  since.  Loss  $20,000. 

( Three  Wheels  to  a Steamboat.  The  steamboat 
“Suu”and  ‘-Balloon”  have  had  a wheel  placed  before 
their  engines.  Tlie  object,  in  this  third  wheel  is  to  turn 
the  boat  around  in  its  own  length.  The  invention  ig 
certainly  a good  one,,  and  we  learn  that  the  curious 
may  see  it.  on  boand  of  the  “Sun’’to-day  between  ire 
hours  of  12  M.  and  2i  P.  M. 

Three  steamboats,  each  300  tons,  are  building  at  N. 
York  to  be  fitted  with  Ericsson  propeller  one  for  Rich- 
mond, one  for  Fall  river,  and  the  other  for  Texas. 

The  Waterwilch  on  her  passage  from  N.  Orleans  to 
Pittsburg  loaded  with  co'on,  sugar,  tin  plates  &c  struck 
a bar  below.  Princeton  Miss  ami  was  filling  with  Water. 
Her  pasyengers  came  on  iri  ihe  Vermillion  steamer. 

Tlie  Arkansas,  Capt  Penneywit,  bound  from  Fort 
Smith  to  N.  Orleans  struck  a snag  lour  miles  below 
Lmiisburg,  Arkansas  River,  and  sunk  immediately  in 
eight  feet  water,  a total  loss  except  machinery  and  furni- 
ture. One  deck  hand  lost. 

T he  Southerner  ascending  the  Ohio  on  the  6th  run  iota 
the  Zephyr  steamer,  about  six  miles  above  Cincinnati. 
The  Zephyr  was  considerably  injured,  the  S.  not  ma- 
terially. 

The  Pilot  of  the  Buckeye  steamer  has  been  arrested  by 
the  U.  S.  marshal,  and  field  to  bnii  for  $5000  on  an  ac- 
cusation of  misconduct  in  the  collision  with  the  steamer 
De  Soto  on  the  1st  March  1814  by  which  many  lives 
were  lost. 

Slave  trade.  Late  Bermuda  papers  state  that  the 
slave) trade  ot  Cuba  is  rapidly  on  tlie  increase.  During 
the  last  two  months  upwards  of  2000  Africans  have  been 
landed  on  the  island  directly  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Slavers.  The  British  steamer  Thunderbolt,  is 
placing  havoc  amongst  tlie  slavers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  She  arrived  in  Table  Bay  about  the  20U)  of 
January,  with  300  Africans,  part  of  1,200  that  had 
been  captured  during  that  month  in  three  slavers. 

South  America.  Rio  Be  La  Plata.  On  the  eyon-. 
ing'of  die  8ih  ot  March,  inquiries  were  made  of  die  Bri- 
tish ministry,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  state 
of  ho , till  ties  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayies, 
and  suggestions  offered  us  to  the  propriety  of  an  inter- 
ference, to  prevent  the  shocking  s'ate  of  affairs  between 
those  neighboring  people.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that, 
without  tlie  concurrence  of  France,  no  interference 
could  be  made  by  Great  Britain,  unless  at  the  peri  of 
war.  lie  thought  it  would  trot  he  v ise  in  that  country, 
(certainly  not  without  France  ) to  interfere  between  tlie 
South  American  powers.  He  trusted,  however,  and 
from  vvliat  has  recently  come  to  his  knowledge,  tie  be- 
lieved that  the  present  state  of  tilings  would  soon  be  al- 
tered. 

Tea.  The  export  of  teas  from  China  to  Great 
Britain,  for  tlie  five  months  ending  November  20lh, 
1843,  were  14,017,644  lbs.  of  t'Jack  tea,  and  2,032,767 
lbs.  of  green. 

Transportation.  Goods  by  the  Montpelier  and  Ed- 
inburg,'at  New  Orleans,  and  by  tlie  Alexander  S-utt, 
'hence  to  this  city,  vverp  received  in  15j  days  from  New 
York,  a distance  of  3 590  miles  or  at  the  rate  of220  miles 
per  day  for  the  whole  distance.  » " 

[St  Louis  Transcript. 

Virginia.  Tlie  election  in  Virginia  will  be  hell  on 
the  25  ii  inst.  In  the  legislature  the  state  of  parties 


were  by  tlie  last  election  as  fellows: 

Democrat.  Whig. 

Senate  20  12 

House  75  59 

95  71 


Congressional  elections  will  also  be  held  in  the  5th  and 
7th  districts,  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  re- 
signations of  Messrs.  Wise  and -Gilmer, 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES.  ' 


Packet  ships  from  England  and  France,  bring  Liv- 
erpool and  Havre  dates  to  the  17th  March.  They 
furnish  but  little  news. 

Tim  King  of  Sweden,  Bernadatte,  was  ill,  and  not 
expected  to  survive!  The  Duked’  Angouleme  is  dead. 

Royal  visits.  Louis  Phillippe  and  all  his  court, 
it  is  said,  intend  to  visit  Queen  Victoria,  not  at  Lon- 
don, but  on  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  will  expect  a visit 
from  the  Queen  in  return. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  it  is  stated  intends  to  visit 
England  next  September. 

Irish  Statistics.  There  are  in  Ireland  8,175,124 
persons  inhabiting  1,328,839  houses;  of  these  .persons 
2,385  000  are  absolute  paupers,  and  of  their  dwellings 
1.024.275  are  mud  cabins.  Out  of  this  population 
625.350  families,  numbering  3,470,752  persons,  live 
in  491,218  mud  cabins  or  hovels,  consisting  of  one 
room  only,  where  the  door  serves  also  for  chimney 
and  window,  affording  an  outlet  to  the  smoke  and  to 
the  families,  and  an  entrance  to  light,  pigs,  and  chil- 
dren: 

Sectarian — Oxford,  March  15.  A sensation  has 
been  produced  in  the  University  by  letters  received 
among  the  Tractarians  from  Rome,  with  information 
that  Scott  Murray,  Esq.,  B.  A.  of  Christ  Church,  has 
just  conformed  in  that  capital  to  the  Romish  faith. — 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  honorable  gentleman,  Who 
has  sal  in  parliament  for  Bucks  since  the  commence- 
ment of. the  present  parliament,  will  forthwith  vacate 
bis  seat  for  that  county.  This  conversion  is  stated 
in  the  University  to  be  the  18th  from  among  Mr. 
Newman’s  disciples  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
year  1841.  Other  conversions  are  spoken  of. 

ExruLsroN  of  the  Poles  from  Posen.— The  Augs- 
burg Gazette  gives  the  following  from  Posen,  under 
date  the  25th  ult. — ‘-The  fate  of  the  Russo-Polish  re- 
fugees is  decided.  This  morning  about  two-thirds  of 
them  were  sent  under  escort  to  Magdeburg.  The 
remainder  will  follow  in  a few  days,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few,  who  have  received  permission  to  stay 
until  the  end  of  March.  Amongst  the  persons  affect- 
ed by  the  measure  are  the  Count  de  Plater,  who  has 
always  resided  here  in  a very  retired  manner,  and 
who  recently  purchased  an  estate  in  the  Grand  Du- 
chy; the  rich  Count  de  Potocki,  son-in-law  of  Count 
Edward  de  Razzinki,  Count  Eugene  .Breza;  and  M. 
de  Luszevvski,  who  is  the  owner  of  two  houses  in 
Posen. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  war  between  Burieos,  Ayres,  and  Montevideo 
lingers  along,  not  even  relieved  as  that  between  Mex- 
ico and  Texas,  by  an  attempt  at  negotiation.  Bue- 
nos Ayres  dates  to  the  28th  January,  left  Rosas  .ru- 
ling with  a rod  of  iron,  his  army  was  within  a mile 
of  Montevideo,  on  the  22d  January  and  were  bom- 
barding the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  suf- 
ering  exceedingly. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

The  following  article,  from  a Texas  paper,  indi- 
cates a different  posture  of  affairs  between  the  par- 
ties to  the  armistice,  now  existing,  than  what  we 
had  supposed  from  previous  accounts.  It  is  possible 
however,  that  this  complexion  may  only  be  assumed, 
and  designed  to  operate  upon  the  pending  project 
for  annexing  Texas  to  this  country.  If  the  commis- 
sioners from  Texas  have  compromitted  Texian  in- 
dependence so  far  as  this  article  indicates,  we.  should 
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judge  that  they  would  have  some  difficulty  to  main- 
tain a standing  at  home.  Mexico  continues  to  regard 
Texas  as  one  of  her  “departments,”  and  the  Tex- 
as commissioners  are  accused  of  not  only  Having, 
officially  admitted  the  idea,  by  signing  the  existing 
convention,  but  listened  to  suggestions  for  further  con- 
cessions in  that  character.  It  can  hardly  be  so. 

“The  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  treat  with 
(hose  of  Mexico  have  a gloomy  story  to  tell.  The 
Houston  Telegraph  learns  from  a source  which  it 
considers  entitled  to  much  credit,  that  they  have  not 
even  signed  any  articles  for  any  definite  armistice, 
nor  made  any  arrangements  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners:  It  appears  that  the  Mexican  commission- 

ers did  not  have  instructions  from  their  government 
even  to  treat  with  them  as  the  agents  of  an  i nd^p in- 
dent government;  but  supposed  that  they  were  au- 
thorised to  acknowledge  indirectly  the  supremacy  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  to  accept  terms  for 
Texas  similar  to  those  sent  by  Judge  Robinson.  The 
Mexican  commissioners  were'  utterly  astonishedTo 
find  that  they  came  to  treat  aij  the  agents  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  immediately  after  the  negotia- 
tions were  commenced  they  sent  to  President  Cana- 
lizo  for  further  instructions.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  : Mexican  journals,  that  the  second 
instructions  were  but  little  more  favorable  to  Texas 
than  the  first;  and  of  course  our  commissionerscould 
not  [and  did  not]  proceed  with  the  negotiations  with- 
out indirectly  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
Mexican  government.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Appointment  by  the  president,  by' and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate!  William  Halloway, 
surveyor  of  the  revenue  at  North  Kingston,  R.hode 
Island,  re-appointed. 

U.  S.  Senator,  Win.  D:  Merrick,  esq.  senator 
from  Maryland,  whose  .term  expires  on  the  4th 
March-,  1845,  in  a brief-  address,  to  the  people  of 
Maryland,  announces  his  determination  to  decline 
being  a candidate  for  re-election^ 

Diplomatic.  Accounts  from  Europe  state  that 
M.  Calderon  de  la  Barca  has  been  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Spain  at  Washington. 

Mr.  J.  IL  Livingston,  attached  to  the  legation  of 
the  United  States  at  Madrid,  has  arrived  at  Paris 
with  despatches. 

Minister  from  Spain.  M.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 
has  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Spain 
to  the  United  States,  to  succeed  M.  d'.tlrgaiz.  The 
new  minister  and  his  family  are  advantageously 
known  in  this  city,  in  which  He  formerly  resided  as 
charge  d’affairs  of  Spain.  flat.  Intelligencer. 

The  Oregon.  ' The  emigrants.  A letter  from  the 
Oregon  emigrants  was  received  at  Platte  city,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  2d  inst.  announcing  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  Emigrating  Company,  and  confirming  the  intel- 
ligence formerly  received.  A history  of  the  ex- 
pedition will  be  published  in  St.  Louis  next  July. 

Additional  emigration.  The  St.  Louis  Reporter 
of  the  11th  instant  says — “Another  company  of  emi- 
grants to  the  Oregon,  of  whom  general  Gilliam  is 
the  chief,  is  now  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Mis- 
souri, opposite  Caple’s  Landing.  Our  hardy  pio- 
neers will  soon  settle  the  Oregon  question. 

Parties  are  now  concentrating  at  Independence, 
Missouri.  The  protection  of  a company  of  United 
States  soldiers  will  be  asked  for. 

Return  of  our.  late  minister  Waddt  Thomp- 
son, from  Mexico!  TheU.  S.  brig  Bainbridge  ar- 
rived at  N,  Orleans. on  the  12th  inst.  from  Vera  Cruz, 
which  she  left  on  the  29th  ult,.,  having  on  board  our 
minister,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Tex- 
ian prisoners  who  were  released  by  Santa  Anna  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Thompson  on  his  taking  leave. 
The  N.  Orleans  Republican  of  the  12th  says:  “We 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  through  the  intercession  of 
Gen.  Thompson,  President  Santa  Anna  had  ordered 
the  release  of  those  Texan  prisoners  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Perote,  who  were  captured  by  Gen.  Woll 
at  San  Antonio,  Gen.  Thompson  had  also  induced 
the  -Mexican  government  to  rescind  so  much  of  their 


arbitrary  regulations  regarding  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States, 
as  related  to  the  payment  of  duties  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  such  merchandize.  Subsequent  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  San  Antonio  prisoners  who  are  now  all 
in  New  Orleans,  seventeen  of  those  remaining  made 
their  escape.  This  was  effected'  by  digging  a hole 
45  feet  .deep  and  then  laterally  under  the  wail  of  the 
castle.  The  San  Antonio  prisoners  were  engaged  in 
this  same  project,  When  they  were  unexpectedly  li- 
berated on  the  24th  ultimo.” 

The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Mexican 
press,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  people.  Vio- 
lent  articles  have  been  published  in  the  Mexican 
journals  on  that  subject. 

Test  of  parties  on  the  tariff.  The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette  thus  classifies 
the  test  vote  on  the  motion  to  go  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  new  tariff  bill  on  15th  inst.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  inserted  in  our  congressional  co- 
lumns. Oliver  says — “The  following  appear  to  have 
been  absent,  though  some. of  them  were  a short  time 
before,  and  very  soon  after,  present,  namely:  Messrs. 
Arrington-,  Belser,  E.  J..  Black,  Bossier,  Brinkerhoff, 
A.  V.  Brown,  Buffington,  Cary,  Campbell,  A.  A.  Chap- 
man, Chilton,  Clinton,  Cobb,  Daniel,  Dawson,  Dean, 
Douglass,  Duncan,  Ficklm,  Florence,  Foster,  W. 
Green,  Hammett,  Irvin,  Jameson,  Kirkpatrick,  Lump- 
kin, Lyon,  Wes,  Pollock,  Rdyner,  A.  H.  Read,  Robin- 
son, Russell,  Saunders,  Summers,  Sykes,  and  Tyler— 
38. 

Those  in  italics  are  whigs. 

yeas.  NATS.  ABSENT1 


Dem.  Whig. 

Dem.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig 

Maine,* 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

New  Harnp. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachu’s, 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Vermont, 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

R.  Island, 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Connecticut, 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

New  York,! 

12 

0 

. 7 

10 

3 

1 

New  Jersey, 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Pennsylvania 

o 

0 

8 

10 

3 

3 

Delaware, 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

Maryland, 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Virginia,! 

■ 8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

N.  Carolina, 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

S.  Carolina, 

6 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Georgia, 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Alabama, 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o 

Mississippi, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Louisiana, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Arkansas, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri, 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Illinois, 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Indiana, 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Ohio, || 

8 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1 

Kentucky, 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

Tennessee, 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

o 

Michigan, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 





83 

1 

25 

70 

29 

9 

cancy. 

Colt’s  submarine  apparatus.  The  experiment 
of  blowing  up  a ship  whilst  under  full  sail,  wa3 
made  on  the  Potomac  river,  in  view  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  13th  instant.  Nearly  the  whole 
community  were  attracted  to  witness  the  result.— . 
The  ship,  moored  in  the  channel  near  the  navy 
yard,  was  got  under  way,  put  before  the  wind  under 
full  sail,  and  then  deserted  by  her  crew.  On  a signal 
gun  being  fired  at  the  navy  yard,  Mr.  Colt  applied 
his  match,  and  instantly  a tremendous  column  of 
water  rose  nearly  200  feet  into  the  air,  ahead  of  the 
ship.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a failure  of  course 
though  a most  magnificent  spectacle.  Shortly  after 
however  a comparatively  slight  explosion  was  seen 
to  strike  the  ship  under  her  bow,  si  revving  that  part 
of  her  in  every  direction,  and  down  went  her  stern 
leaving  her  mizzen  mast  standing  above  water! 
Another  explosion  is  to  be  attempted  in  hopes  of 
removing  the  wreck  from  the  channel.  The  expe- 
riment is  said  to  have  cost  government  some  §15,000. 
An  inquiry  has  been  ordered  by  the  house  of  repre! 
sentauves  as  to  whether  it  is  a new  invention  of 
Mr-  Colt,  or  the  old  torpedo  newly  vamped. 
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National  policy.  The  policy,  profit,  and  com- 
fort, of  fostering  a home  market,  and  of  depending 
upon  our  own  resources,  industry,  and  capacities  for 
the  supply  of  our  own  wants,  instead  of  having  to 
resort  to  foreign  countries  for  them,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  obvious.  The  stability  of  the  Ame- 
rican policy,  as  carried  out  in  the  existing  tariff,  has 
so  far  firmly  sustained  itself  against  the  machina- 
tions of  foreign  agents,  the  prejudices  of  sectional 
partisans,  and  the  intrigues  of  political  parlies. — 
Congress  has  been  nearly  five  months  in  session,  and 
up  to  this  time  a majority  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives have  steadlastly  refused  even  to  commence 
to  consider  the  project  for  the  new  tariff  Bill.  The 
immense  preponderance  in  that  branch,  of  the  party 
that  was  looked  upon  as  being  hostile  to  the  existing 
tariff,  led  foreigners  to  calculate  with  some  as-ur- 
ance  upon  the  policy  being  abandoned,  but  public 
opinion  is  brought  to  hear,  and  political  parties  stand 
in  awe  of  that.  The  interest  of  community  has 
been  manifested,  and  interest  sways  ail  parties.  If 
a majority  in  the  house  by  party  discipline,  and  all  the 
drumming  there  has  been  used,  could  not  be  brought 
to  commence  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  the 
idea  of  their  ever  agreeing  to  the  details  of  an  entire 
new  bill,  is  perfectly  hopeless,  and  has  been  general 
ly  abandoned.  The  American  tariff  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  more  substantially  established,  as  it  lias 
now  undergone  the  ordeal,  and  sustains  itself,  whilst 
the  party  that  had  identified  themselves  with  hosti- 
lity to  it,  being  in  large  majority  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  are  deterred  from  de- 
molishing it, — and  nowlilerally  let  it  alone  in  its  glory . 

The  effect  will  be  propitious.  Europeans  will  re- 
cognize astern  stability  in  our  republican  purposes, 
and  perceive  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a trade  witli 
us,  upon  the  basis  of  something  like  reciprocity. — 
Interdiction  and  restriction  have  been  powerful  levers 
in  their  hand9,  for  many  years,  whilst  “free  trade” 
was  upon  their  tongues  flowing  in  musical  strains 
from  their  lips,  and  in  copious  volumes  from  their 
practised  pens  and  presses.  They  are  all  of  them 
passionate  advocates  of  “free  trade,” — out  of  their 
own  poits.  Let  them  afford  us  as  free  trade  in  their 
ports  as  we  allow  them  in  ours,  or  cease  the  subtle 
strain.  It  is  an  insult  to  our  understandings. 

But  far  beyond  the  benefit  of  commanding  recipro- 
city from  others,  is  the  healthful,  vigorous  impulse 
with  which  the  assurance  of  this  stability  of  purpose 
will  inspire  our  own  communities.  The  pursuits  and 
occupations,  the  useful  improvements,  establish- 
ments, and  deveiopements  to  which  it  will  give 
spring  and  action  in  all  directions,  and  of  which  we 
already  perceive  indications  on  every  hand,  will  in- 
fuse renewed  life  and  vigor  throughout  all  the  rami- 
fications of  business,  arid  bring  to  us  I hat  prospe- 
rity, that  real  independence  which  we  possess  such 
ample  materials  for  manufacturing  for  ourselves. — 
It  is  in  fact  but  to  make  a rational  use  of  the  abun- 
dance with  which  Heaven  has  so  bountifully  provid 
ed  us  on  every  Land  — and  to  restrain  ourselves  from 
prodigality,  and  all  will  be  well.  Prosperity  is  with 
in  our  grasp, — but  it  never  can  be  preserved  without 
industry,  self-restraint,  and  discretion. 

Let  us  take  care  then  individually  and  nationally, 
not  to  spend  more  than  we  earn, — in  other  words, 
not  to  import  more  than  our  exports  will  pay  for. — 
It  is  equally  the  province  and  wisdom  of  good  govern- 
ment as  far  as  in  its  power  to  discern  and  aveit  the 
occurrence  of  sucti  distress  and  suffering  as  we  have 
lately  endured  from  neglect  of  this  duty.  Heaven 
has  . wisely  ordained  that  suifering  shall  be  the  penal- 
ty of  extravagance.  Whenever  prodigality  is  indul- 
ged the  penalty  has  to  be  endured.  Wholesome  laws 
may  avert  the  eve. 

North  east  boundary  survey.  The  additional 
corps  of  surveys  having  arrived  from  England,  the 
survey  is  about  to  be  resumed. 

A board  for  the  examination  of  midshipmen  is  to 
p6semble  at  the  Navy  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  at  which  Commodore  Biddle  will  pre- 
side;— members,  Commodore  Heed,  and  Captains 
Morgan,  Sloal  and  Gwinn. 


Ohio. — Stale  liabilities.  From  the  report  of  the 
auditor  of  state,  relative  to  the  liabilities  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  we  glean  the  following  facts: 

A mount  of  loans  made  at  different  periods,  between 
1825.  and  1842,  15,622,697*50 

Amount  of  loans  state  script  issued  to 
various  rail  road  companies,  &c.  772,515,00 

Domestic  debt,  1,406,267,45 

Domestic  bonds  issued  upon  surplus 
revenue,  544,841,65 

Do  for  completion  of  Miami  Canal,  322,000,90 


Total  liabilities,  18,668  521,61 

The  Militia  on  the  peace  Establishment.  An  act 
passed  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  to  dispense 
with  the  training  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  militia  in 
time  of  peace.  Each  able  bodied  sane  white  man 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  45,  not  legally  exempt, is 
to  be  enrolled,  and  each  person  so  enrolled  is  to  pay 
50  cents  a year  in  lieu  of  military  duty.  The  bill 
provides  fora  complete  organization  and  training  of 
the  uniform  militia,  all  able  bodied  white  men  be- 
tween 18  and  45. 

Iowa.  The  people  of  Iowa  have  decided  on  form- 
ing a state  government.  Delegates  are  to  be  chosen 
in  August  next  to  a convention  which  is  to  assemble 
in  October  to  form  a constitution,  which  we  pre- 
sume is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  Application 
will  probably  be  made. for  admission  into  Hie  union, 
at  the  next  session  of  congress. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Pennsylvania  appears  to  be  in  earnest  to  retrieve 
her  stale  credit., 

A bill  has  passed  the  lower  house  by  a vote  of  55 
to  28,  for  the  sale  of  the  Main  Line  of  the  State 
Works,  and  the  laying  of  a (ax  of  three  mills  on  the 
dollar  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  Common- 
wealth, besides  a specific  tax  upon  watches  and  a 
number  of'  oilier  articles.  The  Harrisburg  Union 
says  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  senate,  and  of  its  .becoming  a law. 


ed  reputation  and  general  accuracy.  His  critical 
opinion  is  one  that  will  be  taken  implicitly  ori  this 
subject  by  half  Europe,  and  no  American  authority  at 
least,  will  be  sufficient  to  gainsay  it.  We  have,  there- 
fore, taken  shame  to  ourselves  for  our  past  ignorance, 
and  made  all  reasonable  inquiries  in  this  matter. 
We  have  applied  at  the  principal  bookstores  and  li- 
braries in  the  neighborhood,  but  to  our  surprise  nei- 
ther books  or  author  have  as  yet  been  heard  of.  The 
Athenaeum,  Burnham,  Little  & Brown,  and  Redding 
& Co.  are  all  in  ignorance.  We  have  applied  to  all 
literary  circles  to  which  the  humble  conductors  of 
diurnal  publications  have  the  entree,  but  a hearty 
laugh  has  b.een  the  only  answer  to  our  anxious 
queries. 

We  are  yet  unwilling  to  let  this  sin  of  ingratitude 
rest  upon  American  readers.  We  call  upon  the  pub- 
lic to  assist  us  and  solve  the  question,  “ Where  is 
Seatsfield?”  and  absolve  our  country  from  the  shame 
of  ignoring  an  author,  who  has  been  crowned  with 
the  laurels  of  transatlantic  criticism.  We  trust  that 
the  subject  may  seem  as  important  to  the  public  as 
to  ourselves,  and  that  if,  as  seems  probably,  some 
publisher  who  lives  by  stealing  the  brains  of  foreign 
authors  has  added  to  his  crimes  by  incarcerating  in 
the  dungeons  of  Cliff  street,  or  Ann  street,  or  Water 
street,  this  hero  of  our  literature,  let  that  public  or 
the  “American  Copy-right  Chib”  have  him  disinter- 
red immediately.  [Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

[Various  conjectures  have  been  started  in  the  papers 
as  to  the  identity,  name,  and  nativity  of  this  author. 
He  is  said  to  be  now  living  in  Switzerland,  formerly 
lived  and  travelled  in  the  United  States,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a German  by  birth.  Ed.  Nat.  Reg.] 

Mrs.  Clay.  A pattern  housewife.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  from  a letter  recently  received  by 
a gentleman  in  Chester  county.  Mrs.  Clay,  the 
wife  of  the  farmer  of  Ashland,  illustrates  the  truth 
that  a “virtuous  woman  is  a crown  to  her  husband.” 

“In  these  days  of  economy,  industry,  and  republi- 
canism, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your 
readers,  Mr.  Editors,  to  learn  that  Ashland  is  a mar- 
ket farm,  and  that  Lexington  is  indebted  to  it  for 
large  supplies  of  dairy  produce  and  vegetables,  and 
that  during  Mr.  Clay’s  sojourn  at  Washington,  the 
active  duties  are  performed  by  Mrs.  Clay.  Of  how 
well  she  is  qualified  for  these  duties,  we  leave  to  the 
determination  of  the  fair  dairy  mistresses  of  Ches- 
ter county,  not  doubling  that  they  witl  decide  her 
equally  qualified  to  preside  over  the  domestic  econo- 
my o.  Ashland  and  to  do  the  part  of  the  hostess  at 
the  White  House  in  1845,  when  we  tell  them  that 
Mrs.  Clay’s  butter  is  the  most  sought  after,  and 
Mrs.  Clay’s  cart  brings  the  richest  cream  of  any  that 
comes  to  Lexington. 

“During  the  summer  of  1841,  there  was  sold  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  Lexington  market,  $1,200 
worth  that  were  produced  on  Ashland  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Clay.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
this  pattern  of  farmers’  wives  during  her  husband’s 
absence,  knitting  in  hand,  directing  the  labors  of  the 
workmen  in  the  fields,  and  Mr.  Clay  scarcely  ever 
returned  from  Washington  without  his  good  spouse 
being  able  to  show  him  some  improvement  that  she 
had  planned  and  executed  whilst  he  was  away.” 

{Miners  Journal. 

A Western  patriot.  The  N.  O.  Picayune  gives 
the  following  “war  speech”  on  the  Oregon  question 
by  a “howling  tiger”  of  the  “great  west.” 

“Wbar,  I say  whar  is  the  individual  who  would 
give  the  firSt  foot,  tiie  first  outside  shadow  of  a foot 
of  the  great  Oregon?  There  aint  no  such  individual. 
Talk  about  treaty  occupations  4.0  a country  over 
which  the  great  American  eagle  has  flown!  I scorn 
treaty  occupation.  Who  wants  a parcel  of  low 
flung,  “outside  barbarians,”  to  go  in  cahoo  with  us, 


The  greatest  American  author.  We  should 
not  attempt  to  offer  to  our  readers  a critical  analysis 
of  our  young  national  literature,  or  to  name  for 
them  any  one  writer  as  a confessed  leader  in  its 
ranks;  but  find  ing  the  question  of  superiority  already 
decided  in  a high  quarter,  we  cannot  hesitate  a mo- 
ment in  laying  the  decision  before  the  public,  and 
asking  its  assistance  in  investigating  the  remaining 
point  of  research — ihe  question  where  this  laurelled 
hero  is  concealed.  We  find  the  announcement  to 
which  we  allude,  in  a German  work  on  the  history 
of  literature,  by  an  eminent  writer  and  critic,  pub- 
lished something  more  than  a year  since  at  Beilin, 
under  the  title  of  “A  History  of  Modern  Literature, 
by  Theodore  Mundt,  being  a continuation  of  Fred. 

Von  Schlegel’s  History  of  Literature.”  In  this  book, 
tiie  author  in  speaking  of  works  of  fiction,  after 
commenting  in  terms  of  high  praise  upon  those  of 
Cooper  and  Irving,  goes  on  as  follows: 

“While  speaking  of  transatlantic  authors,  we  are 
desirous  of  mentioning  one  who,  though  he  does  not 
strictly  come  under  this  head  of  literature  [the  au- 
thors of  fiction]  may  be  classed  under  it  from  the 
subjects  and  tendency  of  his  writings.  This  wri- 
ter is  Seatsfield,  the  author  of  “Vtrey,”  “The  Legi- 
timate,” “Sketches  of  Life  from  both  Hemispheres,” 
and  lastly  “The  Cabin  Book.”  This  great  national 
painter  of  the  characteristics  of  his  native  land,  has 
unfolded  the  poetry  of  American  life  and  its  various 
relations  yet  better  than  those  we  have  just  named, 

[Cooperand  Irving.]  The  mystery  that  for  a long 
lime  hung  over  the  peison  of  this  author,  and 
does  so  partially  as  yet,  was  not  affected  as  mat- 
ter of  literary  coquetry  or  through  a money  making 
concealment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  incognito  of 
tiie  “great  unknown,”  Walter  Scott.  Our  author 
has  too  much  simplicity  and  honesty  for  this,  being  a 
man  of  weight  of  mind  rather  than  of  showy  action, 
to  whom  his  subject  matter  is  the  thing  of  the  only 
importance.  Thus  we  see  him  in  ail  his  works  over- 
looking the  form  and  engrossed  in  the  subject  alone, 
indifferent  whether  he  pruduces  a novel,  a history 
or  a journal  of  travels.  He  shows  in  all  of  them  an 
exhausting  thoroughness,  as  imposing  as  his  subjects 
are  colossal.  In  his  descriptions  of  American  scenery,  and  share  alike  a piece  of  land  that  al  .vays  was  and 


of  the  uncontrolled  vegetation  of  his  country,  and 
the  “poetry  of  wilderness”  which  he  has  had  the 
power  to  conjure  up  in  all  its  details  as  well  as  in  its 
boundless  extent — lie  has  reached  the  climax  of  sub- 
limity, while  lie,  at  the  same  time,  paints  with  the 
simplest  colors.  Not  less  remarkable  is  his  psycho- 
logical stand-point , from  which  he  is  able  to  draw  in 
the  characters  he  presents  the  national  peculiarities 
blended  with  the  characteristics  of  man  everywhere. 
He  often  gives  a glimpse  of  the  transatlantic  social 
relations  in  contrast  with  those  of  his  own  country, 
and  thus  shows  himself  an  acute  observer  of  the 
slate  of  things  in  Europe,  which  in  many  points  he 
places  behind  tiie  American  manners  in  naturalness 
and  morality.  The  easy  and  unartificial  style  and 
structure  of  his  writings  only  help  to  give  them  a 
stronger  appearance  of  being  the  duect  transcript  of 
that  what  he  has  seen  and  experienced.” 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  tiie  “greatest  Ameri- 
can writer  of  fiction,”by  "a  foreign  author  of  deserv- 


always  will  be  ours?  Nobody.  Some  people  talk 
as  though  they  were  affeerd  of  England.  Who's  af- 
feerd?  Hav’nt  we  licked  her  twice,  and  can’t  We 
lick  her  again?  Lick  her!  yes;  jest  as  easy  as  a bar 
can  slip  down  a fresh  peeled  saplin.  Some  skeery 
folks  talk  about  the  navy  of  England;  but  who  cares 
for  the  navy?  Others  say  that  she  is  the  mistress  of 
the  ocean.  Suppose  she  is — aint  we  the  master  of  it? 
Can’t  we  cut  a canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  turn  all  the  water  into 
it,  and  dry  up  the  d — d ocean  in  three  weeks!  Whar, 
then,  would  be  the  navy?  It  would  be  no  whar. 
There  never  would  have  been  an  Atlantic  Ocean  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Mississippi,  nor  never  will  be 
after  we’ve  turned  the  waters  of  that  big  drain  into 
the  Mammoth  Cave!  When  that’s  done,  you’ll  see  all 
their  steam  ships  and  their  sail  ships  they  splurge  so 
much  about,  lying  high  and  dry,  flounderin’  like  so 
many  turtles  left  ashore  at  low  tide.  That’s  the  way 
we’ll.fix ’em.  W ho's  affeerd?” 
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Maryland  Historical  Society,  .\regular  meet- 
ing of  this  body  wa9  held  at  the  Historical  Rooms, 
on  Thursday  evening,  April  4th.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Gen.  J.  Stear  Smith,  the  president,  at  8 
o’clock. 

Donations  and  deposits  of  books,  valuable  docu- 
ments, &c.,  were  announced  from  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: Messrs.  Brantz  Mayer,  John  I.  Donaldson, 
G.  H.  Hickman,  J.  S.  Sumner,  S.  Teackle  Willis, 
J.  M.  Campbell,  Peter  Force,  C.  F.  Mayer,  Richard 
Townsend,  J.  L.  Carey,  R.  McHenry,  R.  H.  Cole- 
man,  Gen.  J.  Spear  Smith,  Hon.  John  Nelson,  and 
Hon.  John.  P.  Kennedy. 

Alexander  B.  Gordon,  esq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White  were  proposed  as  active  members,  to  b6  bal- 
lottcd  for  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  active 
members:  Wm.  McKim,  Haslelt  McK'un,  Samuel 
W.  Smith,  Gustav  W.  Lurman,  Dr.  Jno.  Buckler, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Jno.  Barney,  Capt.  Jas.  Wilson,  U. 

S.  N.,  John  B.  Howell,  Albert  Schumacher,  Her- 
man H.  Perry,  George  Law,  Fred.  B.  Graf,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Cleveland,  Dr.  John  J.  Graves,  and  Charles  B. 
Lafitte. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Society:  George  Bancroft  and  Wm. 
H.  Prescott,  Esq  of  Boston;  John  R.  Bartlett,  E-^q. 
and  Professor  James  Ren  wick,  of  New  York;  David 
Hodman,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Jared  Sparks, 
of  Cambridge;  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  of  New  Haven; 
Prof.  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen;  and  Hon.  Hen.  Whea- 
ton, Minister,  U.  S.  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Mayer,  the  corresponding  secretary,  read 
letters  of  acknowledgment  from  the  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  Capt.  James  Wilkes,  and  others,  elected 
honorary  members  at  the  last  meeting;— also  a cor- 
respondence with  John  Jay,  Esq.,  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  mode  of  organising  Chapters,  adopted 
by  this  society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mayer,  the  recording  secretary 
was  instructed  to  have  the  charter,  constitution, 
bye-lav/s,  and  a list  of  members  printed  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.  gave  an  interesting  explana- 
tion of  circumstances  connected  with  the  movement 
mentioned  in  the  document  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Henry. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Long  very  pleasantly  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  with  a detail  of  observa- 
tions made  and  information  collected  during  a re- 
cent visit  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Ma- 
ry’s. He  described  the  position  and  appearance  of 
the  ruins,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  objects  for 
which  several  of  the  structures  were  intended.  One 
of  the  buildings,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
State  House,  Mr.  L.  considers,  from  its  cruciform 
shape,  to  have  been  a church.  Various  relics  have 
been  found,  some  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  others  deposited  in  the  George- 
town College.  Mr.  Long  concluded  with  suggest- 
ing  the  propriety  of  employing  the  county  surveyor 
to  make  a survey  of  the  localities,  and  of  taking 
measures  for  marking  the  site  by  an  appropriate  mo- 
nument. 

Alter  some  discussion,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Mayer,  resolved  “that  R.  C.  Long,  E^q.  be  request- 
ed to  cause  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  to  accompany  his 
presentation  of  it  to  the  -ociety  with  a descriptive 
sketch  of  the  same,  from  his  own  observations.” 

Dr.  Dunbar  read  a brief  statement  of  proceed- 
ings at  Washington,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Institute. 

Mr.  Mayer  read  an  autograph  letter  of  Wm. 
Perm,  presented  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Townsend,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy: 

For  my  esteemed  iriends — my  commissioners  of 
Propriety  in  Pennsylvania. 

Loveing  friends  2:  3:  mo  98. 

(or  2nd  of  May  1698.) 

I am  Surprised  to  hear  my  bills 
lor  three  hundred  and  odd  Pounds  should  be  refused. 

Is  not  my  right  by  Publick  Obligation  to  six  hundred 
pounds, — (S.  Carpenter,  J.  Soughurst,  Gr.  Jones* 
&c.)  in  consideration  of  ye  law  I relinquisht  of 
Customs,  my  expences  in  coming  over  and  prosecut- 
ing  yc  dispute  with  lord  Baltimore  wh  held  neer  a 
yecr,  all  my  expences  in  2 years  withstanding  of  Ed: 
Randall,  &c  at  my  great  charge,  and  last  of  all  my 
quit  rents,  ot  wh  I have  not  seen  for  12  years,  one 
sixpence,  1 say,  are  not  these  credit  enough  to  give  a 
Goveinour  and  Proprietor  too,  his  Bills  acceptance, 
or  honour  at  least  for  three  hundred  and  odd  pds. 
but  in  my  own  Country  to  suffer  that  disgrace  upon 
me,  I cannot  but  think  it  hard;  and  unworthy,  and 
without  example.  These  are  therefore  to  desire 
you,  forthwith  to  call  in  my  rents — and  pay  the  sayd 
mony  .£305.  00s.  OOd,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  sea- 

*Probably  ttie  names  of  the  co-bligora  or  endorsers. 


ven  pounds  ten  shillings  more,  to  the  order  of  Phil- 
lip Ford,  who  has  assisted  me  here,  & yt  with  all  ye 
speed  you  can,  I entreat  you,  yl  must  be  in  Eng: 
sterling.  I hope  this  summer  to  be  w ith  you,  & shall 
gladly  acknowledge  your  love  and  care  herein.  So 
with  my  love,  yt  changes  not  to  you,  I end. 

Yrour  reall  Frd: 

Wm.  Penn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Streeter  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, “that  an  invitation  be  tendered  to  Charles  F. 
Mayer,  Esq.  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  society, 
on  a subject  connected  with  the  objects  of  its  organi- 
zation.” 

The  society  then  adjourned. 

fd^The  recording  secretary  is  instructed  to  state, 
that,  as  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  fur- 
nish minutes  of  the  proceedings  to  each  of  the  pub 
lications  of  the  city,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  copied 
by  the  papers  here,  and  throughout  the  state.  In- 
formation will  thus  be  conveyed  of  the  doings  of  the 
society,  and  many  may  be  led  to  feel  an  interest  in 
adding  to  its  collections  and  resources,  who  would 
othervvise  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  existence  and 
the  important  objects  for  which  it  was  formed. 

Artificial  Memory. — Professor  Gouraud's  system 
of  memory  appears  to  be  working  miracles.  The 
class  to  which  he  has  just  completed  his  course  of 
lectures,  the  first  if  we  mistake  not  that  he  has  ever 
developed  his  system  to,  comprised,  it  is  said,  two 
thousaand  students,  and  at  the  close  of  his  course  a 
meeting  of  the  students  was  convened  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  without,  dissent,  expressing  that  the 
professor  had  fully  redeemed  all  his  promises,  and 
commending  the  science  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
discoveries  of  the  age.  The  editor  of  the  Courier  & 
Enquirer,  who  has  attended  the  lectures  throughout, 
says: 

“Every  one  must  be  aware  that  natural  memory  de- 
pends entirely  upon  some  association  of  ideas;  every 
person,  in  striving  to  commit  to  memory  any  facts 
whatever,  seeks  to  do  it  by  associating  them  in  the 
mind  with  certain  other  things,  which  will  be  less 
readily  forgotten,  and  the  more  perfect  this  linking 
of  the  two  is  made,  the  more  tenacious  of  that  parti- 
cular fact  does  the  memory  become.  In  this  pro- 
cess, which  is  universal,  and  followed  more  or  less 
consciously  by  every  person  in  all  efforts  of  memory, 
the  association  is  entirely  arbitrary;  every  individual 
has  a method  peculiar  to  himself,  or  if  he  has  no 
uniform  system,  he  invites  a mode  suited  to  each 
emergency — whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  Now 
the  aim  of  Prof,  Gouraud  has  been  to  avail  himself 
of  this  universal,  and  perfectly  natural  tendency  of 
the  mind — and  to  base  upon  it  a uniform  and.  philoso- 
phical system  of  association,  one  which  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  possible  cases,  and  so  simple  as  to  be  ea- 
sily understood  and  applied  by  every  individual — one 
in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  arbitrary,  but  where 
every  part  shall  be  governed  by  certain  established 
and  perfectly  philosophical  rules.  Almost  every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  attempts  to  do  this,  which 
have  heretofore  been  repeatedly  made,  and  with  their 
very  indifferent  success.”  The  editor  adds: 

“We  do  not  hes.itate,  from  a careful,  unprejudiced 
and  thorough  study  of  his  method,  to  say,  that  Prof. 
Gouraud  has,  not  only  far  surpassed  all  former  ex- 
periments upon  this  principle,  but  has  built  upon  it 
the^ most  perfect  and  complete  system  that  w ill  ever  be  dis- 
covered. The  nature  of  the  case,  in  our  view,  admits  of 
no  important  improvement  upon  his  scheme , We  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  to  be  expected  or  desired, 
in  the  way  of  artificial  assistance  to  the  powers  of 
memory.  In  remembering  any  things  for  example: 
the  date  of  an  event — it  is  clear  that  if  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  event  carried  with  it  an  inevitable  associa- 
tion of  the  date,  the  system  would  be  perfect,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the  system  of  Prof.  Gou- 
raud. To  give  as  clear  a notion  of  its  fundamental 
character  as  we  can  with  propriety,  we  may  say, 
that  it  has  two  leading  principles;  the  first  of  them 
is,  ten  figures,  which,  by  combination,  represent  all 
possible  numbers,  so  there  are  ten — and  only  ten — ar- 
ticulations, (in  distinction  from  sounds  or  vowels,) 
in  all  possible  language,  which  by  combination,  and 
slight  modification,  form  all  possible  words.  Of 
course  it  follows,  that  any  number  whatever  can  be  re- 
presented by  a regular  word,  not  any  arbitrary  and  un- 
meaning colocation  of  letters,  but  by  some  word  or 
words  in  common  use.  Here  is  one  important  step, 
far  in  advance  of  any  tiling  before  accomplished. — 

All  that  remains  is,  to  connect  the  event  by  one  powerful 
association,  with  the  word  or  words  which  signify  the 
number  or  whatever  else  is  to  be  remembered.  This 
is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the  second  principle  lo  which 
toe  have  alluded;  and  it  is  done  in  a manner  which, 
ibough  occasionally  fantastic,  is  nevertheless  simple, 
highly  ingenious,  and  (with  the  only  point  of  impor- 
tance) always  effective.  Every  art  must  be  judged  by 


We  once  heard  a genius  roundly  accused  of  hav- 
ing taken  out  patents  for  every  thing  that  had  been 
or  ever  could  be  invented.  Whether  Prof.  G.  has 
carried  his  monopoly  claims  to  the  extent  which  the 
editor  of  the  Enquirer  seems  to  believe  him  entitled  to 
we  know  not.  The  professor  is  now  in  Philadelphia’ 
where  he  designs  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures.  It 
is  certain  that  he  has  carefully  patented  every  part 
of  his  invention,  and  of  course  no  definite  explana- 
tion can  be  published  of  his  method. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings  of  congress  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  number,  that  all  attempts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  oft  repeated, 
to  get  his  new  tariff  bill  considered  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, continue  to  fail.  A vote,  deemed  at  lhe 
time  a test  vote,  was  taken  on  Monday  last,  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay’s motion  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole,  to  con- 
sider lhe  bill,  and  was  decided  in  the  negative,  ayes  84, 
nays  95  (see  page  127.)  This  was  announced  as  a con- 
clusive expression  by  many  of  the  public  papers,  but  on 
Thursday  the  18th,  Mr-  McKay  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  notified  the  house  of  representatives  that  on  Monday 
next,  the  22d  instant,  he  should  once  more  make  the 
motion  to  go  into  committee  upon  the  tariff  bill,  and  de- 
sired that  members  would  come  on  that  occasion  pre- 
pared  for  definitive  action,  as,  if  the  motion  was  nega. 
tived,  he  should  regard  it  as  a final  disposition  of  the 
subject  for  the  residue  of  the  session. 

Senator  Berrien  of  Georgia  the  Tariff. 
The  following  extract  from  the  speech  delivered  by 
this  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  senate  on  the  12th 
inst. , presents  most  forcible  reasons  for  not  now  dis- 
turbing the  existing  tariff,  with  which,  and,  as  we 
contend,  on  account  of  which,  the  condition  of  the 
country  has  been  so  much  bettered. 

“I  limit  myself  to  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  now- 
existing  in  our  country  such  a degree  of  suffering,  no 
matter  how  produced,  as  will  justify  us  in  unsettling 
our  revenue  system  and  embarrassing  the  pursuits  of 
industry  in  all  its  various  departments?  It  is  a mere 
question  of  fact,  and  I answer  it  by  affirming,  what 
I presume  no  one  will  deny,  that  there  is  a sensible, 
obvious  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
since  August,  1842.  Whether  it  be  because  of  the 
tariff  of  that  year,  or  in  spite  of  it,  1 repeat,  is  not  a 
subject  of  my  present  inquiry.  I am  dealing  with 
fact,  not  theory — and  these  things  I take  to  be  unde- 
niable, in  the  comparison  between  the  two  periods, 
L The  credit  of  the  government  was  prostrate 
and  it  has  been  redeemed.  Its  bills  were  protested. 
The  treasury  notes  were  below  par.  It  sought  a loan 
and  could  not  obtain  it,  either  here  or  in  Europe,  but 
upon  terms  which  were  humiliating  to  a great  nation. 

It  could  not  go  into  the  market  and  borrow  money  on 
terms  as  favorable  as  would  be  accorded  to  a respon- 
sible individual.  All  this  has  been  changed.  Its 
stock  is  above  par.  The  government  has  ample  means 
to  meet  its  current  expenditures,  and  such  is  now  its 
credit  that  it  could  command  on  loan  apy  amount  of 
money  it  might  require. 

2.  The  treasury  was  empty.  It  is  now  replenish- 
ed, has  an  increasing  income  probably  adequate  to 
its  wants,  and  the  means,  if  need  be,  of  adding  to  it. 

3.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country 
have  increased. 

4.  Its  agricultural  condition  has  improved. 

5.  There  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the 
price  of  our  great  staple. 

6.  A reduction  in  the  prices  of  almost  all,  if  not 
absolutely,  of  every  article  of  consumption. 

7.  To  crown  the  whole,  every  branch  of  industry 
has  been  stimulated  to  increased  activity,  and  confi- 
dence has  been  restored.  These  things  I apprehend 
are  true.  The  tariff  of  1842  has  been  in  efficient  ope- 
ration but  little  more  than  a year,  and  they  have  fol- 
lowed, whether  as  effects  of  that  measure  or  as  mere 
sequences,  I do  not  inquire; — they  exist.  The  coun- 
try is  sensibly  relieved:  it- is  not  suffering  as  it  was  in 
1842.  It  is  in  a state  of  convalescence — inceptive, 
indeed,  still  enfeebled  by  a long  course  of  privation, 
but  yet  obviously  recovering  from  its  prostration,  and 

cheered  by  the  prospect  of  complete  restoration . 

Looking  to  this  state  of  things,  to  public  credit,  to  re- 
venue, to  commerce  and  navigation,  to  agriculture, 
to  the  prices  of  commodities,  to  the  increased  activity 
of  every  branch  of  industry,  and  to  the  general  and 
obviously  improved  condition  of  the, country,  I ask  is 
tli is  a time  for  excitement,  for  agitation,  for  interfer- 
ing with  the  pursuits  of  industry,  for  disturbing  tho 
labors  of  the  counting  room,  of  the  factory,  of  the 
workshop,  of  (ho  field,  and  of  the  wide  and  open  seaJ 
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Is  (his  a lime  for  change,  for  such  a change  as  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  would  'bring 'us?  Emphatically, 
is  this  a. time,  looking  lo  the  political  stale  of  the 
country,  to  the  anomalous,  enfeebled  condition  of  its 
administrative  power?  We  have  an  executive  admin- 
istration, of  which-  it  was  some  limp  since  said  that 
its  history  might ' be  written  in  parenthesis.  Even 
that  may  be  spared  now.  The  actual  record  is  on 
your  executive  journal:  I- nominate  Jl.  B.  in  the  room 

of  C.  D.  removed , with  multiplied  entries  as  the  occa- 
sion may  require.  For  I he  rest,  it  is  in  blank.  Let 
us  look  to  ourselves.  Discordant  counsels,  are  pre- 
vailing in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Honestly  differing 
in  opinion  on- great  and  leading  questions  of  public 
policy,' we  can  concert  no  great  public  measures  in 
which  those  questions  are  involved.  The  state  of.our 
foreign  relations  also  should  admonish  us  to  caution. 
Looking  to. these,  a prudent  statesman,  I think,  would 
pause  before  he  would  unsettle  a system  of  revenue, 
under  Which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  the  coun- 
try is  obviously  advancing  and  prospering.” 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  B.  thus  refers  to  the  free- 
trade  fallacy  . that  duties  are  sO  much  added  to  the 
price  which  the  consumer  pays,  and  that  they  fall 
altogether  on  the  consumer,  and  not — as  the  Undoubt- 
ed fact  nevertheless  is — at  least -as  much  on  the  pro- 
ducer who  is  obliged  to  lower  his  price  in  order  to 
keep  his  market.  • 

“As  an  agricultural  producer  of  ah  article  which  is 
subject  to  a 'heavy-duty  on  its  importation  into  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  usually  sent,  I should  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  English  consumer  would  relieve  me 
from  the  payment  of  that  duty.  England  imposes  one- 
rate  of  duty  on  rice  in  I he  rough  Or  paddy,  and  anoth- 
er and  higher  rate, on  rice  Which  is poundefi  and  fitted 
for  use.  Observe,  first  the- care  which  she  takes  to 
pocket  her  own  manufactures  in  these  different  rates 
of  duty.  That  on-paddy  is  7s  per  quarter,  equal  to 
101,  per- bushel;  on  clean  rice  it  is  '6s  for  112  pounds. 
It  takes  twenty  bushels  of  paddy  to  make  a barrel  of 
clean  rice'  weighing  600  lbs.  nett.  On  20  bushels  of 
paddy,  at  1 0 id  per  bushel,  the  duty  is  17s  Gd.  The 
same  quantity  in  the  form -of  clean  rice,  making  a 
barrel  of  600  lbs.  nett,  a 6s  per  112  lbs.  pays  abo.ut32s. 

Thus,  if  1 send  these  twenty  bushels  of  paddy  to  be 
cleaned  in  England,  they  will  pay'  an  import  duty  of 
17s  6’d.  ’ If  1 employ  American  labor,  and  have  it 
cleaned  in  this  country,  they  pay  32s.  This  dilference 
is  of  course  for  the  protection  of  the  pounding  mills 
in  England.  But  in  either  case  the  duty  is  paid  by 
the  planter,  for  it  is  taken  into  account  by  the  pur- 
chaser here,  whether  it  is  sold  in  the  form  of  clean 
rice  or  paddy.  What  renders  this  less  tolerable  is, 
that  this  duty  is  exacted  in  violation  of.  the  existing 
commercial  treaty.  Great  Britain  admits  rice  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  at  a mere, nominal  duty,  and 
wre  are  entitled  under  that  treaty  to  live  same  privi- 
lege. Mr.  Stevenson  thought  when  lie,  was  in  Eng- 
land that  he  had  secured  it,  but  Lite  president  tells  us 
in  his- message  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
that  it  .is  yet  in  controversy,  and  still-  the  subject  of 
■negotiation.  But  if  the  consumer  pays  this  duty,  why 
are  we  so  anxious  to  obtain  its  remission?  Wily  do 
we  seek  to  obtain  the  admission  of  this  and  other 
articles  of  our  produce  into  foreign  ports  at  a-  mode- 
rate duty?  And  if  we  have’to  pay  this  duty  for  the 
privilege  of  the  English  market,  how  is  it  that  the 
English  manufacturer  can  escape  the  same  conse- 
quence in  relation  to  duties  imposed  here  to  enable 
him  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  our  market  ?” 


TREATY 'OF  AM'N-J3XA.TIOJti-.  . 

In  our  last  was  the  announcement,  from  the  Madi- 
sonian, that- the  president  had  signed  a treaty  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
it  would  be  sent  to  the  senate  for  their  consideration 
as  soon  as  some  requisite  documents  could  be  pre 
pared  to  accompany  it.  Public  expectation  fixed  on 
Monday,  then  ensuing,  as  the  day  on  which  it  would 
probably  be  sent  to  the  senate.  That. day.  and  each 
successive  day  since  have  in  turn  disappointed  the 
public  expectation  The  treaty  has  not  yet  been 
communicated.  The  latest  rumor  is,  that  the  treaty 
is  to  be  retained  until  a senator  from  Alabama  in 
place  of  Mr -Ki^g  shall  arrive. 

Meantime  a number  of  rumors  are  circulated  in 
relation  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  One  of  the 
stipulations  is  said  to  he,  that  if  the  treaty  is  not 
ratified  within  thirty  days  after  it  is  communicated 
to  the  senate,  it  is  no  bargain,  and  no.longer  binding 
on  the  parties.  This  must  be  unfounded,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a predicament- in  which  such 
a provision-  would  be  allowable,  much  less  advisa- 
ble. The  idea  it  Would  convey,  of  the  condition 
of  Texas,  would  be  disgraceful  to  Her.  Putting 
up  her  destiny  for  good  or  evil— to  be  knocked 
down  “by  an  inch  of  candle”  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, is  revolting  to  every  sense  of  honor  Or  dignity. 
If  annexation  is  in  fact  a grave  and  serious  ques- 


tion for  the  consideration  of  the  government  and. 
people  of  both  Countries,  then  is  the  idea  of  limit- 
ing that  consideration  to  the  one  hour  rule,  or  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  previous  question,  totally  out  of  the 
question-  What  possible  motive,  could  be  assigned 
for  such  precipitation?  Is  the  attachment  of  Texas 
towards  annexation  with  this  union  suspected  of 
evanescence?  Is  she  in  any  such  exceeding  embar- 
rassment as  that  such  a brief  space  as  thirty  days 
might  make  it  expedient  for  her  to  throw  herself 
under  a European  yoke,  if  we  did  not  take  her  to 
our  arms  in  that  time?  Such  an  insinuation  would 
be  as  unjust  towards  Texas  as  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming lrom  us  to  insinuate.  Again,  the  attempt  by 
the  executive,  to  stipulate  such  a brief  period  within 
which  the  senate  should  bo  compelled  to  determine 
so  important  a question,  would  be  neither  respectful 
to,  that  body,  nor  considerate  in  the  president.— 
Legislation  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
a besieging  genera!,  allowing  so  many  hours  for  ac- 
•ceptarice  of  terms,  at  the  expiration  of  which  if  not 
ratified,  hostilities  shall  recommence — but  there 
should  be  some  severe  emergency  to  authorise  resort 
to  any  such  alternative.  A treaty,  and  much  more 
than  a treaty  of  peace — a treaty -of  Union — making 
ourselves  part  and  parcel  of  another  people,  and 
taking  that  people  lo  be  one  with  us,  connecting 
our  destinies  with  theirs,  sharing  one  fate  and  for- 
tune, is  the  question — and.  whether  to  do  this  at  a 
risk,  if  not  with  the  certainty  of  a war  with  Mexico 
on  one  hand,  and  a strenuous  opposition  of  a con- 
siderable' portion  of.  our  community  on  the  other,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  disposition  of  European  powers, 
some  of  whom  are  only  wailing  to  embarrass  and 
fomept  difficulties  in  our  path  to  prosperity — is  cer- 
tainly a question  not  to  be  entered  upon  so  lightly  , 
or  decided  so  precipitately. 

The  peculiar  position  of  political  parties  and  of  the 
presidential  question  at  this  moment,  would  furnish 
an  objection,  if  there  were  no  other.,  which  certainly 
would  be  conclusive ' with  the  president  himself, 
against  such  a limitation.  It  is  probable,  that  within 
these  very  thirty  days  which  the  constitution  would 
allow  the  senate  for  the  consideration,  discussion, 
and  decision  of  this  vast  question,  three  several  na- 
tional CONVENTIONS  FOR  THE  NOMINATION  OF  CANDI- 
DATES for  the  next  presidevcv  will  hold  their  ses- 
sions, and  the  president  himself  is  understood  to  be 
an  expectant  for  re  nomination,  basing  his  claims 
largely  upon  the  attitude  in  which  he  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  him 
in  this  attitude,  -and  not  perceive  the  indelicacy  of 
the  executive  attempting-  thus  to  circumscribe  the 
time  of  a co  ordinate  branch,  for  deliberation  on  so 
momentous  a subject,  where  a motive  for  such  a limi- 
tation would  appear  so  palpable.  It  would  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  senate,  and  anything. but  creditable  to- 
the  president.  We  consider  it  impossible  that  any 
such  limitation  .can  be  proposed  in  the  treaty. 

The  same  authority  which  we  have  for  this  limita- 
tion, furnishes  as  theother  features  of  the  treaty. 

1st.  That  the  United  States  are  to  assume  the  debt 
of  Texas  to  the  amount  of  what  the  sale  of  Texas 
lands  will  pay,  and  no  more.  (The  residue  of  her 
lands  we  presume  to  be  retained  by  Texas.) 

2d.  Texas  to  be  admitted  as  a territory,  and  proba- 
bly to  be  allowed  delegates  to  congress. 

3d.  Slavery  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

The' accompanying  documents,  fit  is  further  said, 
will  attempt  to  prove  that  England  is  making  over- 
tures to  Texas  for  an  alliance. 

These,  as  well  as  the. limitation  item,  we  give  mere- 
ly as  rumors  of  the  day.  It  may  be  considered  as 
superfluous  to  be  speculating  on  a topic  that  a day  or 
two  is  expected  to  determine,  but  our  readers  will  re- 
collect that  the  treaty  and  all  its  stipulations  will  be, 
or  ought  to  he,  strictly  confidential  to  the  senate,  and 
will  be  discussed  with  closed  doors,  consequently 
nothing  but  speculation  can  be  had  relative  to  it  for 
some  weeks.  The  intense  interest  which  is  every 
where  felt  on  the.  subject  makes  it  a duty  to  place  the 
posture  of  a flairs,  so  far  as  they  are  discernible,  before 
our  readers. ' 

We  subjoin  extracts  from  the  latest  papers  with 
this  view. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  member  of  the  cabinet  is 
before  the  public,  in  favor  of  annexation.  Mr.  Wil- 
kin?, the  new  secretary  of  war,  in  a letter  Which  will 
be  found  in  another  column  addressed  to  his  late  con- 
stituents of  the  21st  congressional  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, warmly  advocates  the  measure.  One  of 
the  consequences  which  he,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Writers  In  favor  of  annexation  confidently  predict,  is 
that  the  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  (some  add  the  Carolinas,)  will 
all  speedily  become  non-slave  holding  states.  This 
consummation  might  devoutly  be  Wished  fur,  as-an  ab- 
stract proposition — hut  the  pi-ocess  and  reason  fur  the 
change,  are  of  no  trilling  moment  lo  those  states.  The 


condition  of  fhe  slaves  in  the  first  place,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be.  improved.  The  supposition  is,  that  they 
are  to  go  Texas  as  slaves  and  become  agricultural 
laborers  there.  But  why  are  they  to  leave  their  pre- 
sent homes?  Is  it  because  the  condition  of  the  states 
they  now  live  in,  are  to  become  so  much  compara- 
tively worse  in  consequence  of  this  annexatioti  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  profitably  retained?  That  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  reason  assigned  for  their  becom- 
ing non-slave  holding  states,  as  a consequence  of  an- 
nexation. If  that  be  the  argument,  it  would  seem  to 
be  incumbent  upon  those  states  to  avert  such  a cala- 
mity by  holding  on  to  their  present  condition  As 
they  are,  this  part  of  their  population  is  profitable, 
apd  will  no  doubt  he  retained  if  they  continue  to  be 
profitable.  If  annexation  is  to  attract  the  slaves  from 
those  states  to  Texas,  their  owners  will  be  apt  to  ac- 
company them,  and  thus  leave  whole  regions  in  a 
•manner  depopulated. 

Mr.  Wilkins’  idea  of  providing  a refuge  for  our 
colored  population  beyona  the  Rio  Bravo,  will  hardly 
be  a very  acceptable  proposition  to  the  people  of  this 
country;  and  if  that  was  to  be  .apprehended  another 
result  of  annexation,  it  would  require  serious  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  south.  If  we 
mistake  not  Mr.  Senator  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  sug- 
gests the  same  notion  in  his  letter  on  annexation. 

The  Madisonian  holds  a tone  of  confidence  unwa- 
vering, that  the  annexation  or  re-annexation  will  be 
.forthwith  effected.  It  says:  “Every  day  adds  to  the 
number  of  its  supporters,  and  the  few  who  yet  ques- 
tion its  advantage  will  come  into  the  measue  as  they 
acquire  knowledge  on  the  subject.”  “Hitherto  no 
voice  has  been  raised  to  oppose  annexation;  why 
should  any  now  be-heard  against  it? — when  immedi- 
diale  benefits  will  flow  from  the  union.  In  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  'itself,  there  will  be  found  no  feature 
objectionable  to  any  one  who  is  not  utterly  opposed 
to  the  admission  of  Texas.”  . 

The  Madisonian  of  the  19th  says:  “We  need  hard- 
ly assure  our  distant  readers  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  regarded  as  certain,  and  that  those  who 
shall  keep  themselves  in  opposition  to  this  great 
measure,  will  find,  to  their  lasting  regret,  that,  with- 
out impeding  its  consummation,  they  are  placing  in- 
their  own  path  a serious  impediment  to  their  future 
political  advancement. 

“We  have  long  known  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Clay’s 
most  cherished  friends  in  the  senate  have  been  the 
chosen  recipients  of  the  confidential  communications 
of  the  vice  president  and  the  congress  of  Texas. — 
The  constant  friendship  manifested  by  the  parties 
towards  Texas,  and  the  desire  ever  manifested  to  see' 
her  a part  of  this.  Union,  fully  justified  the  choice 
thus  made,  and  notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  fhe 
Intelligencer,  the  parties  have  never  dropped  a word 
which  could  induce  the  supposition  that  they. had 
abandoned  their  long-cherished  desire  of  seeingTex- 
as  a part  of  this  Union.  The  leaders  of  both  parties 
being  npw  committed  to  the  measure  for  the  sixth 
time,  their  relative  positions  may  remain  in  statu  quo; 
perhaps  not  a single  state  will  go  from  Van  Buren  to 
Clay,  nor  from-Clay  to  Van  Bufen;  and  the  nation 
will  award  to  the  administration  that  meed  of  merit 
so  richly  due  to  a measure  of  such  commanding  ad- 
vantages, as  to  unite  such  discordant  parties.  Surely 
that  must.be  a measure  worthy  of  credit  which,  has 
accomplished  this  difficult  purpose.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  as  many  whigs  will  vote  for  the  treaty 
as. democrats,  We  would  have  it  so.” 

Thfi  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  says:  “We 
desire  once  again  to  say  to  the  commercial  public, 
and  to  all  inter  sted  in  public  stocks,  that  they  must 
not  put  tiie  slightest  faith  in  the  rumors  they  hear  in 
regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  We  know  that 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  is  Mexico  with- 
holding an  assent  to  such  treaty,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est possibility  of  its  being  ratified  by  the  senate.  The 
accuracy  of  our  information  on  this  question  admits 
of  no  doubt.  We  have  several  private  letters,  all 
concurring  in  the  above  opinion,  or  rather  contain- 
ing assertions  that  make  us  concur  in  those'opinions.” 

From  the  Concordia  (La.)  Intelligencer  of  Jlpril  6.' 

“Annexation  on  Texas.  This  important  mea- 
sure in  the  policy  of  our  government,  will,  so  far  as 
any  positive  action  is  concerned,  rest  through  the 
present  congress.  We  look  upon  the  whole  affair  as 
a kind  of  political  tub,,  thrown  out  to  catch  the  great 
whale  of  public  opinion.  Under  the  present  aspect 
of  our  national  government,  so  important  a measure 
could  not  be  consummated;  besides,  empires  cannot 
be  altered  in  a few  days,  whatever  policy  there  may- 
be in  so  doing.  By  the  time  the  next  congress  meets, 
the  question  of  annexation  will  have  been  fairly  dis- 
cussed, 'the  advantages  and  disadvantages  will  be  un- 
derstood, and  if  it  is  thought  lo  be  to  the  best  inte- 
rest of  our  government  to  enlarge  its  boundary,  it 
will  certainly  be  done,  an.fi  there  is  no  eartlij*  power 
to  Bay  nay  to  it.”  * 
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As  to  the  disposition  of  the  secretary  of  state  to- 
wards the  project,  we  have  various  rumors.  Some 
confidently  assert  that  he  goes  for  the  project. — 
Others  assert  the  contrary.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  writes:  “It  has 
been  generally  rumored  (it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
what  truth)  that  Mr.  Calhoun  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty,  on  account  of  some  matter  connected  with  it, 
whicn  he  considered  compromitted  the  national 
honor;  some  assert  that  it  was  on  account  of  a clause 
providing  for  the  payment  of  $4,00(1,000  or  $5,000,- 
000  to  Mexico.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  treaty  has 
been  signed.” 

The  Georgetown  Advocate  also  alludes  to  the  ru- 
mor, as  follows; 

“A  rumor  gains  admission  in  respectable  quarters 
to  the  effect  that  a wide  disagreement  has  already 
arisen  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  secretary  of  state. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  said,  is  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  at  least  now,  and  also  the  occupation  of 
Oregon.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  predicted 
that  the  connexion  between  the  two  functionaries 
will  be  cut  before  long.  Knowing  the  fatality  which 
has  hitherto  attended  Mr.  Tyler’s  efforts  at  cabinet 
making,  we  are  disposed  to  place  in  the  above  more 
confidence  than  in  many  other  reports  which  get 
wind.” 

We  have  reason  to  believe  (says  the  National  In- 
telligencer) that  the  statements  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  letter  of  “an  occasional  correspon- 
dent” of  the  New  York  Tribune,  referring  to  the 
Texan  treaty,'  are  found  on  correct  information: 

“A  story  is  put  in  circulation  that  General  Alrnon 
te,  the  Mexican  minister,  has  given  encouragement 
that  the  consent  [of  Mexico)  may  be  obtained  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  From  this  the  infer- 
ence is  urged  that  in  no  event  will  war  with  Mexico 
ensue,  though  he  did  announce  a determination  to 
that  effect  on  the  part  of  Ins  government  last  No- 
vember. . This  story  is  utterly  false, 

“Mr.  Calhoun  made  a proposition  of  the  kind 
supposed,  but  Almonte  replied  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  authority  to  enter  into  any  such  arrange- 
ment, and  that  it  was  his  private  opinion  that  none 
such  was  possible;  that  in. Mexico  no  administration 
could  survive  the  offer  or  acceptance  of  such  a pro- 
position, and  least  of  alf  Santa  Sauna,  who  had  for- 
merly labored  under  a suspicion  of  having  attempted 
a compromise  with  Texas  while  he  was  a prisoner 
there;  that  by  reason  of  this  he  lost  all  consideration 
at  home,  and  had  regained  his  standing  only  by  ex-  I 
traordinary  exertions  and  heroism  (attended  with  the 
loss  of  a limb)  in  repelling  the  invasion  by  the 
French  at  Vera  Cruz.” 

The  Wew  York  Courier,  upon  information  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  it  declares  is  beyond  doubt,  says  as 
from  positive  knowledge,  that  in  the  existing  state 
of  things,  that  is,  Mexico  refusing  her  asseni  to 
the  treaty,  there  is  not  the  slighted  possibility  of  its 
being  ratified  by  the  senate.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  some  proffer  of  a consideration  to  Mexico  would 
either  be  made  previous  to  submitting  the  treaty,  of 
that  the  consummation  of  it  - would  be  made  condi- 
tional upon  Mexico’s  acquiescence. 

The  Globe  now  takes  decided  ground  in  favor  of 
annexation,  and  is  cordially  welcomed  into  the  ranks 
of  its  advocates  by  the  Madisonian.  On  introducing 
-the  letter  of  the  membeis  of  the  Texian.  congress  to 
the  members  of  the  United  States  congress,  inserted 
in  this  number,  the  Globe  says: 

“We  conceive  that  the  mode  indicated  in  this  let- 
ter of  the  Texan  congress  is  the  proper  one  to  effect 
the  object  they  have  in  view.  It  is  the  frank  (though 
unofficial)  application  of  the  representatives  of  Tex- 
as to  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  states 
from  which  they  sprang.  Texas  will  come  in  at  the 
right  door,  for  she  Will  be  cordially  received  by  the 
family  to  which  she  belongs.  We  have  said  before, 
that  we  looked  upon  Texas,  in  right,  as  a territory  of 
the  union.  The  guardian  who  once  had  tin  disposal 
of  this  fair  patrimony  in  his  hands, .made  way  with 
it  wrongfully  by  throwing  it  into  the  arms  of  foreign 
potentate.  A revolution  .made  it  the  possession  of 
another  power  .on  this  continent;  another  revolu- 
tion makes  it  the  appanage  of  a young  brancti  of 
our  own  family.  These  the  children  of  the  Ameri- 
can union,  now  come  forward  and  say,  the  inheri- 
tance which  was  divorced  from  us  by  unworthy  ma- 
nagement, has  been  honestly  regained.  It  is  ours 
and  we  are  yours.  We  ask  the  “annexation  of  Tex- 
as on  a looting  in'all  respects  equal  with  the  other 
states  of  tbe  union.”  Is  there  a state  in  the'  union 
prepared  to  repel  this  fair  proposal.-’— a proposal 
which  brings  to  us  innumerable  benefits,  and  confers 
oil  them  all  the  blessings  of  our  glorious  union. 

“It  is  said  that  President  Houston,  and  the  patrio- 
tic men  who  have  redeemed  Texas,  will,  in  yielding 
their  acquisitions  to  us,  make  a conquest  of  the  U. 
Stain*  for  themselves.  This  a proud  achievement, 


worthy  of  their  ambttion.  The  Roman  citizens  who 
gave  new  stales  to  their  country,  were  indulged 
.villi  a triumph  at  the  seat  of  their  empire.  We 
should  be  glad  to  welcome,  in  the  same  wav,  the  con 
querors  of  Texas  in  the  capital  of  the  U.  States 
And  who  will  object,  if  they  thus  receive  back  their 
own  country  by  winning  for  it  again  the  fine  regions 
dissevered  by  faithlessness? 

But  we  think  the  people  of  Texas  will  deserve 
more  than  a triumphant  welcome  for  the  services 
they  have  rendered.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  am- 
ple— nay,  a noble.dowry  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
state— one  not  only  commensurate  with  its  sacrifices 
and  its  sufferings,  its  expenditure  of  money  and  of 
blood,  but  sufficient  to  requite  her  for  the  full  value 
of  the  lands  she  brings  into  the  common  stock,  and 
to  make  some  advance  ' for  the  rich  contributions 
which  must  be  derived  from  imposts  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  her  people.” 

Letter  of  tiie  members  of  congress  of  Texas 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 

States.  It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  subjoined  let 
ter  from  the  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  congress  of  Texas,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  offer  the  fraternal  hand  to  the  peo- 
ple of  ours.  The  letter  has  been  sent  to  us  for  pub-, 
lication  by  the  hon.  W.  J.  Brown,  of  Indiana.  It  was 
addressed  to  col.  Bentor.  of  the  United  Slates  Senate, 
to  be  brought  before  the  congress  of  the  United  Slates. 

[Globe. 

Washington,  Texas,  Jan.  2. 1844. 

To  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  United  Slates  who  are 
friendly  to  Texas. 

'The  undersigned,  members  of  the  congress  of  the 
republic  of  Texas,  have  learned  with  great  concern 
and  regret,  that  a most  erroneous  impression  has  ob- 
tained, and  prevails  generally  among  the  members  of 
congress  and  people  of  the  United  States,  in  regard 
to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  this  re- 
public, upon  the  subject  of  the  .political  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  And  apprehending 
that  this  impression,  if  not  contradicted,  may  possibly 
have  much  of 'influence  in  modifying,  or  preventing 
altogether,  any  action  of  your  p, rCsent  congress  on 
this  subject,  the  undersigned  deem  it  not  improper  to 
assure  you,  as  tlvey  hereby  do,  and-authorize  you  to 
make  the  declaration,  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of  tiieir 
constituents;  and,  as  they  believe,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Texas,  would  most  cheerfully  be-  willing 
that  our  government  should  embrace  any  overtures 
from  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  having  for 
their  object  the  political  annexation  of  Texas  on  a 
fooling  in  all  respects  equal  with  the  other  states  of 
the  Union. 

John  A.  Green,  Pres’t  p.  t.  senate. 

Edward  Burleson,  vice  president. 

G.  A.  Patillo,  senator.  Isaac  Parker,  senator, 

James  Webb,  do  John  W.  Smith,  do 

W.  L.  Hunter,  do  Jas.  Shaw,  do 

Jno.  Rugely,  do  G.  A.  Parker,  do 

W.  Lawrence,  do  R.  M.  Williamson,  do 

D.  S.  Kaufman,  do  W.  H.  Jack,  do 

R.  Scurry,  Speaker,  H.  R. 


Win.  E.  Jones,  H.  R. 
Harvey  Hendrick,  do 
Jas.  P B.  January,  do 


do 

Sarri’l  A.  Maverick 

do 

do 

Joseph  11.  Barnarc 

, do 

do 

J.  W.  Henderson, 

•do 

, do 

L.  W.  Edwards, 

do 

do 

R.  C.  Doom, 

do 

do 

Wm.  H.  Botirland, 

do 

do 

George  B.  Erath, 

do 

do 

Jno-  Stamps, 

do 

do 

N.  II.  Darnell, 

do 

do 

J.  A.  Head, 

do 

do 

L S.  Hagler, 

do 

do 

W.  M.  Means, 

do 

do 

M.  Ward, 

do 

ery,  do 

A.  H.  Phillips, 

do 

John  Caldwell,  H.  R 
Thos.  J.  Green,  do 
Win.  L Cazneau,tlo 
F.  L.  Pascrial, 

James  Davis, 

H.  K.  Person, 

Jas.  H.  Johnstc 
Jas.  Truitt, 

Elisha  E.  Lott, 

Jos.  L.  Hogg, 

J.  W.  Johnson, 

D.  Gage, 

R.  W.  Collins, 

P.  W.  Cunny, 

Levi  Jones, 

Andrew  Rabb, 


1 herewith  send  you  a copy  of  a letter  addressed  to 
colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton.  It  is  signed  by  all  the 
membeis  of  both  houses  present,  with  thesingle  ex- 
ception of  one.  It  has  been  deemed  a more  advisa- 
ble method  at  present,  than  to  pass  a joint  resolution 
of  both  houses  on  the  subject. 

The  facts  stated  in  thG  letter,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  are  substantially  true. 

James  Siiaw,  Senator. 

To  the  hon.  W.  J.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  United' States 
Congress. 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  19th  says: 

“We  hear  on  all  hands  and  indeed  never  doubted, 
that  Captain  Tyler’s  treaty  for  making  himself  presi 
dent  a second  time,  will  be  rejected  by  a great  vote  in 
the  senate! 

“To  conclude  such  a transaction  as  that  would  be 
in  its  consequences,  foreign  and  domestic,  without 
giving  an  opportunity  to  the  A,merican  people  to  say 


a word  or  to  develope  their  opinions  and  act  a. rough 
them  upon  their  representatives,  .would  be  an  unpre- 
cedented outrage  and  usurpation.  True  the  senate 
and  the  president  are  the  treaty-making  power,  but 
this  power  must  be  restricted  by  the  rules  of  reason 
and  common  sense-  If  not  so  limited  they  might  en- 
ter into  a treaty  with  Queen  Victoria  to  re  annex 
these  United  States  once  more  to  her  crown. 

“At  best  it  is  a dangerous  power,  and  the  proper 
control  over  its  exercise  is  public  opinion.  Let  the 
neople  he  heard  op  this  great  question  before  the  peo- 
ple's servants  undertake  to  decide  it  for  them.  Come 
when  it  may  and  when  it  will,  it  will  prove  a dange- 
rous question  to  public  tranquillity.  Forced  through 
in  this  unheard  of  and  clandestine  manner,  it  would 
excite  a hurricane'  to  shake  the  battlements  and  the 
very  pillars  of  the  Union. 

“The  miserable  goose  who  has  got  it  up  for  his 
own  advantage,  has  as  little  conception  of  the  momen- 
tous effects  which  would  follow  his  success  in  the  at- 
tempt, as  the  monkey  who  fired  the  cgnnon  and  pee- 
ped into  its  mouth  to  witness  the  effect!  Never 
since  the  world  began,  was  so  immense  and  incalcu- 
lably great  a measure  undertaken  by  such  a projec- 
tor, prosecuted  by  such  a sect  of  mercenary  and  in- 
terested agents,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing ends  so  merely  personal.” 

Theouly  items  which  we  have  met  with, countenanc- 
ing in  any  way  the  idea  that  Great  Britain  is  at- 
tempting to- coalesce  with,  or  unduly  influence  Texas, 
we  find  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  official  letter  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  published  in  our  last,  insists  that  the  dis- 
claiming of  interference  is  nottrue.  The  Journal  says: 

“The  fact  seems  to  be  thus:  The  British  anti-sla- 
very association  has  iuterfered  with  the  matter,  and 
has  received  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  the  British 
government.  They  have  proposed  to  Texas  to  ob- 
tain from  Mexico  the  recogoilion  of  her  indepen- 
dence, and  herdischarge  from  all  claims  of  Mexico. 
Texas  acknowledges  a debt  of  four  millions  to  Mexi- 
co, which  is  thus  proposed  to'  be  discharged.  The 
four  millionsare  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  (either 
by  the  sqciety  or  the  government),  and  are  to  go  to 
the  extinction  of  the  claims  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  Mexican  government.  Texas  is 
also  to  receive,  two  or  more  millions  from  the  same 
sources.  Texas,  in  consideration  of  this,  is  to  abol- 
ish' slavery,  forever,  within  her  limits.  . A commer- 
cial treaty  is  also  proposed  to  Texas,  as  a part  of  the 
scheme,  giving  to  her  great  advantages,  and  conced- 
ing to  England  certain  privileges.-  Texas  will  then 
become,  in  effect,  a colonial  dependence  of  Eng- 
land.” 

Texas  annexation.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to 
any  annexation  of  Texas  without  the  assent  of 
Mexico;  and  even  then,  only  upon  certain. conditions. 
To  receive  Texas  without  the  assent  of  Mexico,  or 
before  Mexico  acknowledges  her  independence, 
would  be  a robbery  against  which  all  Christendom 
would  have  a right  to  protest  and  combine  for  our 
punishment.  It  may  not  and  cannot  be;  and  never 
will  a whig  senate  give  its  sanction  to  so  disgraceful 
a proceeding— oue  so  fraught  with  danger  to  our 
country,  and  Which  should,  and  would  involve  us  in 
an  unjust  war.  Such  an  act  would  foreVer  .sink  us 
in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world, and  purchase 
for  our  young  republi.fc  a reputation  for  injustice 
which  would  far  better  become  a nation  of  pirates. 
In  this  age  of  the  world,  the  strong  may  not  oppress 
and  rob  the  weak  without  having  the  brand  of  infa- 
my-attached to  the  act  by  universal  consent. 

But  Texas  once  free  and  Mexico  no  longer  having 
a claim  upon  her,  we  contend  that  if  Texas  desire  it, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ■ should  receive 
her  on  reasonable  conditions; — -that  is,  as  a terri- 
tory for  which  we  could  well  afford  to  pay  her 
national  debt.  As  to  the  cry  of  disunion  in  such 
a contingency,  it  is  very  absurd  and  Dot  worthy  of 
consideration.  Once  admitted  by  the  constitutional 
majority,  and  it  would-  cease  to  be  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  thirty  dayS;  while  all  who  talk  of 
disunion  in  consequence  of  such  a proceeding,  would 
be  denounced  as  traitors-  Tbe  idea  of  disunion  from 
such  a cause,  is  in  our  opinion,  ridiculous..  It  is  giv- 
ing an  importance  to  the  subject  which  it  little  me- 
rits; and  places  the  value  of  the  Union  far  below 
what  any  advocate  of  nullification  ever- dreamed  of. 
Talk  <>f  South  Carolina  treason  in  1833!  why  it  was 
patriotism  of  the  highest  order  nhen  compared  with 
the  cry  of  disunion  in  the  event  of  Texas  being  ad- 
mitted by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate  with, 
the  sanction  of  the  executive.  Whenever  two  thirds 
of  the  representatives  of  the  states  of  this  Union  in 
tbe  senate  of  the  United  -States,  assent  to  any  sueh 
treaty,  the  people  will  promptly  putdown-and  punish 
all  who  dare  talk  of  disunion  in  consequence.  They 
love  the  Union  too  well  to  permit  it  to  be  tbus  tri- 
fled with;  and  he  will  be  a bold  man  who  hoists  the 
standard  of  rebellion  on  such  a pretext.  Jn  couc-lu- 
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eion,  we  will  only  add,  that  Texas  certainly  cannot 
be  brought  into  the  Union  without  the  assent  of  Mex- 
ico, and  in  all  probability,  never  will  be,  even  if 
that  assent  were  obtained.  [N.  Y.  Courier < 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  19 th  inst. 

The  “Treaty  of  annexation”  has  not  yet  been 
sent  to  the  senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  Will 
it  be?  May  not  the  same  reckless  daring  in  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  Tyler  Central  Committee, 
this  “new  issue”  had  its  origin,  venture  upon  still 
another  “new  issue?”  May  it  not  as  we  hinted  yes- 
terday, prompt  an  attempt  to  evade  the  two-thirds1 
vote  of  the  senate,  and  force  some  bill  or  “joint  re- 
solution” by  a bare  majority  vote  through  both 
houses  of  congress?  Has  not  the  government  paper 
as  good  as  gaid  that  this  will  be  done  if  any  doubt 


without  consulting  his  constitutional  advisers,  though 
present,  bring  to  a conclusion  a (reaty,  the  effect  of 
vvhichwill  be,  if  now  consummated,  to  change  ma- 
terially the  character  of  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  end,  quite  possibly,  to 
shiver  the  union  to  atoms?  What  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  that  what  has  been  thus  concluded  against 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  may  not  be  consumma- 
ted by  even  greater  violence  to  it? 

If  such  be  the  will  of  the  people,  we  shall  of 
course  submit  to  it;  but  it  shall  not  be  laid  to  our 
door  hereafter  that  we  failed  in  any  proper  effort  to 
rouse  them  to  a just  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
crisis,  upon  which,  for  weal  or  wo,  their  destiny 
may  depend. 

Without  further  remark  at  present,  we  introduce 
to  our  readers  some  remarks  of  a high-toned  demo- 


shall  arise  of  the  treaty  being  ratified  by  the  senate? ! cratic  paper,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  both  just  and 
What  is  there  to  prevent  its  being  done,  could  a ma-  j well-timed: 

iority  in  both  houses  be  secured,  in  the  event  of  the  „ ,,  „ 7 _ . „ . ,,  _ , . ,,,. 

treaty  being  rejected  by  the  senate?  Nothing.  No-  Fr0™  the-Mw  Yorl'  EvenmgFost  of  Tuesday,  April  16. 


thing  on  earth,  after  what  has  been  done,  but  the  in- 
terposition of  the  popular  will  in  such  forms  and 
force  as  that  even  the  present  Texas-mad  adminis- 
tration, and  its  coadjutors  in  congress  and  out  of  it, 
would  have  no  excuse  left  for  the  defiance  of  the 
faith  of  treaties,  of  the  obligations  of  honor,  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  of  the  soveriegn  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  sure  that 
even  now  the  threatened  joint  resolution  is  not  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  be  introduced  in  one  house  simul- 


The  Texas  question. — The  following  is  the  open- 
ing of  an  article  in  the  Washington  Spectator  re- 
specting the  treaty  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  or  the  United  States  to  Texas: 

“With  the  senate  of  the  United  States  now  rests 
the  responsibility  of  determining  whether  Texas 
shall  be  a part  of  the  United  States  or  not.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  the  treaty  will  allow  of  postpone- 
ment to  suit  the  interest  of  pollutions.  Like  all 
other  treaties,  it  will  have  a time  fixed  within  which 


taneously  with  the  treaty  in  the  other.  Indeed,  the  i il  is  10  be  ratified;  and  that  time  is  usually  only  long 
very-well-informed.  Washington  Correspondent  of'enouSh  for  due  dgliberation  and  determination  The 
^ — — . . - r ..  I senate  Will  nnvp.  tn  rf‘innt  nr  amrm  thp  tppot 


the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  almost  tells  us  as 
much  when  he  states,  under  date  of  April  15,  that 
“the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  has  prepared  an 
excellent  report  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  house  about  the 
same  time  that  the  treaty  will  be  sent  into  the  senate.” 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  facility  with  which  a 
•‘joint  resolution”  can  be  made  to  accompany  such  a 
report,  and  how  expeditiously,  by  the  party  machi- 
nery of  the  previous  question,  so  readily  resorted  to 
On  all  occasions,  the  house  may  be  brought  instantan- 
eously, and  icithout  debate,  to  a vote  upon  even  so  mo- 
mentous a proposition  as  that  for  uniting  the  desti- 
nies of  this  country  to  those  of  Texas. 

Those  honest  and  confiding  editors  and  correspon- 
dents of  newspapers,  w ho  have  been  from  time  to 
time  proclaiming  that  “all’s  well”  until- the  treaty 
lias  actually  been  matured,  seem  to  be  disposed  to 
repeat  the  cry  with  respect  to  the  final  disposition 
of  this  question.  We  wonder  at  the  slumberous 
apathy  which,  regarding  this  portentous  question, 
seems  to  have  overcome  the  public  sentinels.  Of  all 
the  newspapers,  attached  to  both  the  great  parties, 
opposed  to  the  “annexation”  in  the  time  and  manner 
proposed,  comparatively  few  appear  to  us  sufficient- 
ly to  distrust  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  this 
gigantic  political  speculation.  Do  not  those  who 
agree  with  us  upon  this  question,  though  many  of 
them  differing  from  ns  on  almost  every  other,  per- 
ceive, that,  after  w'hat  has  been  done,  this  adminis- 
tration will  stop  at  nothing  to  effect  its  purposes? 
Already  it  has  done  its  part  towards  the  grossest 
conceivable  breach  of  national  faith.  Already,  as 
far  as  it  can,  it  has  established  a Texian  rule  over  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  For, 
at  this  moment,  this  government  is  more  under  a 
Texian  influencs  than  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
will  or  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Is  not  the  official  organ  of  the  government 
incessantly  employed  now,  as  it  has  been  for  months 
past,  reckless  of  the  dearest  interests  of  its  own 
country,  in  advocating  the  interests  of  this  foreign 
government,  which  desires  to  attach  itself  to  the  U. 
States?  Have  not  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  engaged  in  this  same  purpose?  Do  noteven 
cabinet  ministers  descend  into  the  arena,  and  make 
Texas  and  its  concerns  the  theme  of  public  address- 
es? And.does  not  the  executive  notoriously  hold  out 
all  official  favor,  all  public  patronage,  as  the  ready 
reward  of  those  who  will  forward  that  darling  pro- 
ject which  is  suddenly  to  make  and  unmake  parties 
and  presidents?  Without  undertaking  to  speak  for 
others  in  this  matter,  for  ourselves  we  say,  we  feel 
that  for  the  time  we  are  the  sport  of  a foreign  inte- 
rest, and  effectively  the  subjects  of  a foreign  power. 
This  gavernment,  so  far  as  executive  power,  backed 
by  party  intrigue,  can  bring  it  about,  is  actually  un- 
der the  control  of  a Texian  influence  more  powerful 
than  that  which  alone  ought  to  control  all  its  action. 

Let  not  the  people  at  a distance  from  Washington, 
therefore,  be  droned  into  a false  security.  Let  them 
rather  learn  from  what  has  been  done  what  to  ex- 
pect, Who,  that  was  not  in’  the  secret,  would  have 
dreamed,  a few  months  ago,  that,  during  the  sitting 
of  congress,  the  president  of  the  United  States  would 
undertake,  per  se,  to  set  on  foot  a negotiation,  and, 


votes  in  both  houses,  who  will  go  for  Texas  as  si  par- 
ty measure,  and  a sufficient  numberof  southern  whigs, 
who,  joined  to  the  democrats,  will  make  the  requi- 
site majority. 

In  reference  to  the  probable  conduct  of  Mexico, 
in  case  of  Texas  being  annexed,  it  is  understood 
that  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  in  this 
place,  pretends  to  care  very  little  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, and  that  he  and  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  pre- 
serve a very  dignified*  silence  on  the  subject.  No 
diplomatic  correspondence  on  that  point  has  as  yet 
occurred;  but  the  friends  of  Texas  pretend  that  Mex- 
ico will  march  her  troops  into  the  disputed  territory 
before  the  Treaty  of  Annexation  will  be  ratified,  and 
that,  therefore,  General  Almonte  is  instructed  by  his 
government  not  to  interfere  with  the  question  as  it 
now  stands.” 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  21st  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  of  PENN. 

A treaty  has  been  signed  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  I now 
feel  called  upon  to  stale  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens 
and  late  constituents,  the  grounds  of  my  acquies- 
cence in  this  momentous  measure. 

I have  thought  much  upon  this  subject,  and  en- 
deavored to  give  it  a candid  and  impartial  considera- 
tion, which  has  produced  the  most  decided  coDvic- 
tion  in  my  mind,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  -the  whole  country, 
and  especially  conducive  to  the  great  interests  of 
you  whoso  lately  honored  me  with  your  confidence 
and  support. 

To  the  United  States  as  a nation  it  gives  a com- 
pact territory,  which  is  so  essentail  for  defence  in 
war  and  so  useful  in  peace,  by  removing  all  cause  of 
collision  arising  from  infraction  of  revenue  laws  and 
from  disputes  about  common  rights  in  navigating  ri- 
vers. 

Eight  years  ago,  Texas  gained  her  independence 
on  the  fields  of  San  Jacinto  and  has  ever  since 
maintained  it.  She  has  been  recognised  by  the  first 
powers  of  Europe,  has  preserved  the  character  of 
an  independent  and  sovereign  state  though  all  that 
time,  and  is  now  as  thoroughly  severed  from  Mexi- 
co a3  the  latter  republic  is  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain,  to  which  she  belonged  not  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  I cannot  perceive  how  the  right  of 
Texas  to  negotiate  with  foreign  powers,  to  form  al- 
liances or  to  transfer  her  territory  to  another  go- 
vernment, can  be  questioned.  Iri  1819  we  ceded 
Texas  to  Spain.  In  1822  we  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico.  In  March  1825,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  administration,  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Clay  secretary  of  state,  both  uniting  in 
the  measure,  was  the  oiler  to  purchase  Texas  from 
Mexico,  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  protest  of  Spain, 
and  while  war  was  still  pending  between  that  king- 
dom and  its  revolted  province.  The  important  for- 
tress of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa,  which  commanded  the 
principal  port,  and  almost  the  entire  trade  of  Mexi- 
co, was  during  all  this  time,  in  the  possession  of 
Spain;  and  was  not  finally  evacuated  until  Dec.  23, 
1825.  The  naval  warfare  did  not  cease  for  many 
years  afterwards;  Spain  actually  not  recognizing  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  until  after  Texas  had  es- 
tablished hers.  If  there  be  any  force  in  the  objec- 
tion, that  Texas  is  still  unrecognized  by  Mexico,  it 
would  have  been  much  stronger  to  the  proposed  ne- 
gotiation of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay  in  1825;  for 
Mexico  was  then  not  only  unrecognised  by  Spain, 
but,  also,  by  other  of  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. This  proposition  was  made  less  than  six  years 
after  we  had  by  solemn  treaty  ceded  Texas  to  Spain, 
j Nor  is  there  at  this  moment  any  war  pending  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico  other  than  by  paper  buile- 
! tins,  and  even  this  has  been  suspended  by  a late  ar- 
mistice. What  wrong  then  is  done  to  Mexico?  What 
will'she  lose.  Not  Texas!  for  that  is  already  lost. 
There  will  be  no  loss,  Mexico  will  gain  a peaceful 
ar.d  friendly  neighbor,  having  both  the  will  and  de- 
termination to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  all. her  ac- 
tual territories  against  any  European  power.  The 
law  of  nations  authorises  this  treaty  with  Texas,  for 
her  independence  is  recognized  and  established.  Our 
treaty  with  Mexico  is  rescinded  by  the  revolution  in 
Texas  just  as  our  prior  treaty  with  Spain  was  abro- 
gated by  the  successful  revolt  of  Mexico  herself.  It 
is  not  and  never  iias  been  a principle  of  Hie  law  of 
nations,  that  a revolted  province  is  not  fully  and  ab- 
solutely sovereign,  until  she  is  recognised  by  the 
power  from  which  she  has  been  severed  by  the  re- 
volution. This  power  must,  necessarily,  be  the 
very  last  among  nations  to  recognize  such  indepen- 
dence. 

This  people  were  first  invited  to  settle  the  wild 


have  to  rejector  affirm  the  treaty.  If 
any  have  supposed  that  the  treaty  will  afford  points 
of  opposition  or  rejection,  from  blunders  in  its  ar- 
rangements and  provisions,  they  will  be  disappoint- 
ted.  A master-hand  has  been  in  its  creation,  and  it 
will  prove  to  be,  like  the  golden  ball  to  the  arrows 
of  the  archer,  impenetrable  in  its  glittering  sphere. 

Objections  to  details  will  glance  on  all  sides  from  it, 
without  piercing  it,  and  leaving  the  opposition  no- 
thing to  stand  upon  but  hostility  to  the  South  and 
southern  principles.” 

We  infer  two  things  from  its  passage,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Calhoun  paper  at  Washington,  and  pro- 
bably was  not  penned  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  First,  the  treaty  is  a 
general  one,  carefully  avoiding  matters  of  detail. — 

Secondly,  that  it  stipulates  for  its  own  ratification 
within  a specific  time — a certain  numberof  days;  af- 
ter which,  if  it  be  not  ratified,  it  is  no  longer  of  any 
validity.  That  Mr.  Tyler,  who  expects  to  gain  po- 
pularity at  the  South  by  putting  himself  forward  as 
the  author  and  champion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
should  insist  upon  such  a stipulation  is  natural  enough. 

He  desires  no  doubt  an  early  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, a very  early  one,  a precipitate  one — the  discus- 
sion first  and  the  deliberation  afterwards.  If  it  should 
be  postponed  until  after  the  next  election  it  would 
be  too  late  for  his  purpose. 

For  our  part,  we  should  be  willing  to  see  the  se- 
nate meeting  the  question  boldly  and  rejecting  the 
treaty  with  the  same  promptness  that  it  is  thrust  up- 
on them.  If,  however,  it  contains  any  stipulation, 
the  object  of  this  is  to  cut  short  tlie,discussion,  and  the 
debate  should  not  be  ended  before  the  period  fixed 
in  that  stipulation  has  expired,  let  the  responsibility 
fall  where  it  ought.  The  stratagem  is  a dishonora- 
ble one,  and  the  senate  have  only  first  to  expose  and 
then  to  disregard  it.  That  body,  which  in  other  mat- 
ters, even  those  of  comparatively  trifling  importance, 
is  accustomed  to  an  involuntary  range  of  debate,  will 
hardly  allow  itself  to  be  hurried  by  such  a poor  arti- 
fice as  this  into  the  premature  decision  of  one  of  the 
most  momentous  questions  which  ever  came  before 
them. 

The  same  paper  [National  Intelligencer]  of  this 
morning  says: 

“When  we  yesterday  spoke  hypothecally  of  the 
possibility  of  an  attempt  (in  case  of  the  rejection  by 
the  senate  of  the  “Treaty  of  Annexation”)  to  annex 
the  territory  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  by  “a 
joint  resolution,”  we  had  no  idea  that  we  were  so 
near’the  fact  as  we  find  ourselves  to  have  been.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  received  yesterday, 
we  find  the  following  astounding  developement  by  its 
Washington  correspondent — as  much  to  be  relied 
upon  for  a knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  if  he  were  the  president  himself — of  the 
ulterior  plan  of  the  Texian  party  (claiming,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  to  be  the  dominant  party)  in 
this  government: 

“I  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  that  in  case  the  senate 
rejects  the  treaty,  the  question  will  come  before  both  houses 
in  the  shape  of  a joint  resolution;  Texas  claiming  to  be 
originally  a territory  of  the  United  Stales*,  and  pos- , lands  of  Texas  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  after- 


sessed  of  the  requisite'  population  to  form  a state. 

In  that  case  I can  assure  you  the  annexation  can  be  car- 


wards  encouraged  in  extending  their  settlements  by 
the  very  government  of  Mexico — all  under  the 


ried;  there  being  a sufficient  number  of  democratic  pledge  of  the  protection  of  those  rights,  held  so 
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dear  and  sacred  by  every  American.  A disregard  of 
these  pledges  and  attempt  at  subjugation,  were  mel 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Texas  by  insistence  and 
successful  revolt,  which  now  constitute  them  a so- 
vereign and  independent  people. 

The  vast  territory,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  which  belongs  to  Texas  without  any 
conliict  with  the  actual  possessions  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  starting  from  the  Gulf,  is  bounded  on  the 
south,  by  the  noble  river  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  to 
the  point  where  thai  beautiful  stream  breaks  forth 
from  its  mountain  passes,  and  from  thence  north  is 
separated  to  the  westward  from  the  well  known 
Santa  Fe  province  by  a strongly  defined  natural, 
boundary  of  mountainous  and  prairie  country,  which, 
if  not  uninhabitable,  will  for  a long  time  be  left 
free  to  the  Indian,  buffalo,  and  roving  trapper. 

The  most  indisputable  proof  exists  that  Spain,  in 
1819  when  she  sold  Florida  to  the  union,  and  the  lat- 
ter ceded  Texas  to  Spain,  had  actually  instructed 
her  minister  to  acknowledge,  if  necessary,  our  title 
to  the  whole  of  Texas  as  a part  of  the  Louisiana 
territory,  purchased  by  us  in  1803. 

The  question  of  annexation  has  been  discussed  in 
the  various  newspapers  published  over  the  country. 
Every  one,  who  trusts  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  union 
of  wtiich  no  true  American  ever  doubts,  knows  that 
the  bonds  of  connection  have  strengthened  with  the 
increase  of  territory,  and  that  the  confederate  sys- 
tem beautifully  adapts  itself  to  any  extent  of  coun- 
try. Local  legislation  by  congress  or  its  interfe- 
rence witn  the  strict  province  of  the  states,  becomes 
impossible  when  national  objects  and  interests  en- 
gross its  attention.  In  a confederacy  of  great  ex- 
tent, threats  ol  disunion,  when  confined  to  so  small 
a sphere  as  the  limits  of  a single  slate,  carry  with 
them  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  can  never  instil  into 
the  most  traitorous  bosom  any  hopes  of  success. 

Tne  elevated  mountainous  districts  of  Texas  ex- 
tend on  the  southwest  to  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  Gulf  coast.  Its  high  table  lands,  with  its 
hills  and  rallies,  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  grain,  or  raising  stock,  which  class  of  labor  is 
appropriate  to  the  small  proprietor  and  freeman. 
The  division,  between  the  planting  and  farming  dis- 
trict, is  marked  by  the  best  natural  boundaries,  and 
no  edict  of  man  can  change  it.  There  is  neither  ne- 
cessity nor  excuse  for  extending  slave  labor,  beyond 
the  alluvial  districts  bordeiing  on  the  Gulf  and  low- 
er Red  river,  nor  can  it  be  so  extended  by  law.  The 
rich  lands  of  this  region  running  three  degrees  fur- 
ther south  than  the  best  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana, 
must  always  be  settled,  if  annexed,  by  a population 
whose  interest  will  be  American. 

This  section  of  Texas,  which  must  chiefly  be  a 
sugar  growing  region,  and  therefore,  identified,  with 
that  portion  ol  Louisiana,  now  engaged  in  the  same 
culture,  will  unite  in  supporting  the  great  principle 
of  extending  lull  and  adequate  protection  to  Ameri- 
can products  and  industry.  Sugar  is  a crop,  which 
must  always  look  to  the  home  market  fur  the  surest 
sale  and  most  certain  return.  We  shall,  thus,  gain 
in  the  southwest  a powerful  accession  of  strength 
upon  that  great  question,  which  so  deeply  involves  the 
interests  ol  your  district.  1 candidly  believe  that  it 
will  not  be  long,  before  a majority  of  the  people  of 
the  south,  when  their  labor  is  thus  diverted  into  dif- 
ferent channels,  will  become  convinced  of  the  sound 
policy  ol  protecting  and  fostering  American  indus- 
try. This  will  not  only  be  important  and  decisive 
in  lavor  oi  such,  but  will  be  eminently  calculated  to 
harmonize  and  perpetuate  our  institutions,  a result 
to  be  hailed  with  gladness  by  every  patriotic  heart. 

I am  no  advocate  for  slavery,  nor  would  I see  iL  in- 
troduced into  one  region,  unless  1 were  at  the  same 
time  assured,  that  it  would  withdraw  it  from  ano- 
ther, and  oat  without  increasing  it  in  the  aggregate. 
The  annexation  ot  Texas  must  soon  be  followed  by 
the  voluntary  abolition  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  our  neighboring  states,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  and  also  indeed  in  Kentucky  and  Missou- 
ri. We  can  all  truly  rejoce  in  its  withdrawal  from 
our  own  immediate  vicinity.  I am  satisfied  that  the 
best  interests  ol  that  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  ori- 
ginally brought  to  and  forced  on  these  states  by  Bri- 
tish rapacity  and  injustice,  arid  who  must  always  be 
a marked  and  distinct  race,  as  long  as  they  abide 
among  our  own  people,  will  be  best  consulted  by  se- 
curing the  only  outlet,  the  only  hope  which  has  ever 
presented  itself,  ot  their  acquiring  an  independent 
home,  or  attaining  a position  elevated  and  equal  to 
the  people  amidst  whom  they  dwell.  Such  a refuge 
is  offered  beyond  the  iiio  Bravo,  among  the  Mexican 
and  South  American  nations,  who  have  no  prejudice 
either  as  to  caste  or  color. 

The  treaty  is  now  with  the  senate  to  be  confirm- 
ed or  reject.  You,  as  a part  of  the  great  American 
family,  are  called  upon  to  consider  how  it  affects 
yourowD  immediate  interests,  a*  well  as  those  of  the 
nation  to  which  you  belong. 


The  inhabitants  of  Allegheny  county,  are  a min- 
ing, manufacturing,  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
navigating  people.  Every  interest  of  these  several 
branches  of  industry  will  be  vastly  promoted  by  se- 
curing to  us,  under  our  present  tariff,  thus  extended 
by  annexation  over  all  its  territory,  the  entire  mar- 
kets of  Texas.  The  navigation  of  Red  river,  one  of 
the  cheif  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  furnishing 
or.e  thousand  miles  of  navigation  into  the  heart  of  a 
rich  conntry,  now  a divided  arid  common  right,  will 
then  be  exclusively  our  own;  to  that  add  the  impor- 
tant rivers,  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorade,  Rio  Bra- 
vo del  Npvte,  and  many  other  smaller  but  navigable 
streams,  and  we  behold  the  vast  demand  from  that 
region,  on  the  boat  builders  and  mechanics  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  adding  at  least  one  hundred  steamboats, 
large  and  small,  yearly,  to  the  many  now  built  for 
the  wants  of  western  navigation. 

Our  boats,  which  will  benefit  by  the  great  carry- 
ing trade  between  Texas  and  her  sister  states,  will  in 
return  for  our  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  wool, 
hemp  and  glass,  and  the  products  of  the  farms  and 
forests  carried  there,  receive  and  bring  back  her  cot- 
ton and  sugar,  her  rice  and  indigo,  and,  probably, 
even  her  coffee  and  other  tropical  products. 

The  Santa  Fe  trade,  which  has  already  become  so 
lucrative  to  many  among  you,  would  be  cut  off  from 
us  by  a foreign,  and  by  no  means,  necessarily,  friend- 
ly power,  whose  territories  intervene  between  us 
and  that  region,  if  the  treaty  should  fail  to  be  ratifi- 
ed. Manchester  wagons,  and  Hartley’s  strong  har- 
ness will  no  longer  serve  to  carry  American  domes- 
tics and  Pittsburg  wares  across  the  prairies,  to  be 
converted  at  Santa  Fe  into  bullion  and  Mexican  dol- 
lars. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  our  territories  bordering 
on  New  Mexico,  this  trade  would  soon  be  vastly  in- 
creased; for  a Pittsburg  steamboat  with  a cargo  on 
board,  can  ascend  the  Red  river  to  a point  less  than 
three  hundred  miles  remote  from  Santa  Fe,  and  at  a 
distance  of  500  miles  from  Chihuahua,  the  first  great 
interior  city  of  the  integral  provinces  of  Mexico, 
which  is  but  slightly  further  than  that  city  is  from 
Santa  Fe,  the  present  mart  at  which  our  traders 
meet  those  from  the  region  of  Chihuahua. 

To  the  entire  people  of  the  United  States  this 
question  is  of  vast  and  weighty  moment.  If  the 
treaty  for  the  annexation  should  now  berejected, 
the  re-action  of  feeling  in  Texas  must  then  inevita- 
bly render  it  a commercial  dependency,  in  fact  if  not 
in  name,  of  Great  Britain.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  even  should  a free  trade  treaty  not  be  conclud- 
ed between  England  and  Texas,  that  the  latter  will 
so  modify  and  relax  her  tariff  by  discriminating  du- 
ties, augmenting  the  imposts  upon  flour,  grain,  beef, 
pork,  lard,  and  such  articles,  whilst  taking  off  those 
on  iron  and  all  its  manufactures,  glass,  colton  bag- 
ging, and  all  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  similar 
articles,  thereby  excluding  American  products,  and 
admitting  England’s  free  of  duty.  Such  is  the  avow  - 
ed  policy  of  Texas,  as  a separate  republic,  and  thus, 
even  without  a treaty  with  England,  that  country 
will  monopolize  her  markets.  But  it  will  not  end 
here,  Texas  like  Gibraltar  and  Fortugal  to  Spain, 
will  be  made  the  great  intrepot  and  channel  of  Bri- 
tish commerce,  by  means  of  which  her  active  mer- 
chants will  in  defiance  of  all  imposts  and  tariffs,  not 
only  flood  the  interior  of  Mexico  with  British 
wares,  but  through  the  channels  of  the  Trinity,  Sa- 
bine, and  Red  rivers,  glut  our  own  country  with  a 
multiplicity  of  every  kind  of  her  extensive  manu- 
factures, breaking  up  our  very  best  establishments, 
and  carrying  ruin  and  bankruptcy  into  every  manu- 
facturing district  of  the  United  States. 

The  imports,  which  we  must  receive  from  abroad, 
instead  of  being  brought  as  they  now  are,  chiefly  in 
American  vessels  into  our  ports,  will,  to  escape' the 
duties,  be  carried  to  Texas,  to  be  smuggled  into  the 
United  States.  This  will  impair,  if  not  destroy  our 
great  navigating  interests  on  the  high  seas,  which  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  our  government  to 
foster.  This  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  who  in  bis  despatch  to  Mr.  Poinselt,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  to  Mexico,  on  the  25th  August,  1829, 
the  very  first  year  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  administration, 
directly  alludes  to  this  question  of  smuggling,  when 
instructing  that  minister  to  endeavor  to  procure  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  this  union  by  a purchase  and 
cession  from  Mexico. 

But  the  evil  does  not  cease  with  the  injury  to  the 
shipping  interest.  Our  revenues  from  imposts  on 
foreign  commerce,  necessarily  falling  short  of  the 
wants  of  the  government,  we  shall  be  forced  to  re- 
sort to  Jirect  taxation  to  support  and  maintain  the 
government. 

In  1839,  our  exports  to  Texas,  which  was  then  re- 
cognized by  no  other  power,  amounted  to  one  and 
three  quarter  million  of  dollars;  but  now,  Instead  of 
having  Rubied  with  her  population,  the^'  have  dwin- 


dled down  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  value; 
being  not  one-seventh  of  what  they  were  in  1839.  In 
that  year  those  exports  to  Texas  embraced  over  one 
fourth  of  the  total  exports  of  our  manufactures  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a tariff  man,  I have  al- 
ways viewed  the  home  as  the  best  market  for  our 
manufactures,  arid  where  such  markets  can  be  ex- 
tended with  honor  and  propriety,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness in  the  advocate  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
industry  to  oppose  such  extension.  These  markets 
are  beyond  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  other  na- 
tions, and  must  forever  remain  exclusively  our  own* 

Should  Texas  be  refused  admission  into  the  unfon> 
she  must  become  a most  dangerous  theatre  for  fo- 
reign intrigue,  from  which  the  most  deplorable  con- 
sequences to  our  welfare  may  ensue.  Indeed,  at 
some  future  and  not  distant  day,  we  may  be  com- 
pelled, for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  union, 
to  gain  by  conquest  what  is  now  so  freely  offered 
for  our  acceptance. 

But  with  the  ceast  of  Texas  added  to  ours,  we 
should  then  have  nearly  the  entire  shore  of  our  own 
great  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  would  then  not 
only  be  beyond  the  reach  of  smugglers,  but  would 
also  set  at  defiance  any  attempt  at  invasion,  directed 
against  New  Orleans  or  the  great  outlet  ol  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  i ivers. 

Now,  my  fellow  citizens,  having  given  you  my 
views  on  this  subject,  let  me  recall  your  attention, 
without  reference  to  Florida,  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  without  which  we  should  not  at  this  mo- 
ment be  the  united  and  happy  people,  which  consti- 
tute this  great  nation.  Yet  that  noble  purchase, 
was  not  without  opposition  of  a decided  arid  indeed 
most  violent  character.  However,  no  patriot  of  that 
day  lives  to  regret  that  addition  to  our  territories. 

I am,  fellow  citizens,  your  grateful  and  obliged 
friend,  WM.  WILKINS. 

Washington , Jlpril  13,  1844. 


MR.  CLAY’S  SPEECH. 


The  M i Hedge vil le,  Georgia,  Union  gives  the  fol- 
lowing brief  and  imperfect,  but  interesting  outline 
of  an  extended  speech  made  by  Mr.  Clay  on  his  re- 
cent visit  to  that  City,  on  the  19th  of  March: 

From  a cold,  which  he  had  contracted  on  bis  route 
from  Columbus  to  Macon,  Mr.  Clay  felt  almost  inca- 
pacitated from  speaking;  but  the  animated  faces  a- 
round  him,  and  (he  very  eloqnent  speech  of  Governor 
Crawford,  demanded  of  him  an  acknowledgement, 
even  if  he  had  been  wholly  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech.  He  had  long  felt  the  wish,  now  so  pleas- 
ingly  gratified,  of  visiting  the  stale  of  Georgia,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  her  citizens.  He  had 
come  now  as  a private  citizen,  seeking  no  honor,  and 
desired  his  reception  to  be  freed  from  every  parly 
bias,  and  to  meet  every  Georgian  with  the  toleration 
and  kindness,  he  really  lelt  for  all  parties.  He  be- 
lieved all  parties  to  be  in  the  main  honest,  and  de- 
precated the  personal  differences  which  were  allow- 
ed to  arise  from  difference  of  opinion.  The  contest 
was  not  with  enemies  of  the  country,  but  between 
two  great  parties  aiming  at  the  good  of  the  country, 
but  differing  in  the  means  of  accomplishing  so  great 
an  object.  Why  should  they  scowl  at  one  another? 
Why  carry  their  opposition,  to  so  unwarrantable  a 
length?  With  regard  to  the  great  questions  of  public 
interest,  which  were  now  before  the  people,  why 
should  he  speak?  Was  there  a doubt  of  his  opinions 
in  regard  to  one  of  them?  His  spoken,  recorded,  and 
printed  opinions  were  before  the  world;  and  they 
remained  unaltered.  He  would  therefore,  limit  his 
remarks  to  a few  topics,  which  had  from  his  own 
personal  relation  to  them,  acquired  a peculiar  im- 
portance to  himself. 

Gonernor  Crawford,  had  done  him  the  honor  of 
comparing  his  trip  through  the  state  of  Georgia,  to 
that  of  the  great  and  good  La  Fayette,  in  1825.  The 
association  of  that  name  in  his  own  mind,  with  a 
questioned  and  responsible  act  of  his  own,  would  ex- 
cuse him  for  relating  an  anecdote  which  happened 
at  the  lime.  Mr.  Adams  had  been  made  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  aid  of  his,  (Mr.  C’s)  vote 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  choice  of  the  house  restricted  to  three 
persons;  Mr.'  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  general 
Jackson.  It  was  known  to  all  his  private  friends  be- 
fore he  left  Kentucky,  that  his  preference  was  for 
Mr.  Ciawford,  who  he  had  always  regarded  as  his 
friend,  and  considered  one  of  the  gifted  men  of  the 
age.  He  had  visited  him  on  reaching  Washington, 
and  found  him  laboring  under  the  effects  of  para- 
lysis, feeble  in  body  and  in  probability,  injured  in 
his  mental  faculties.  He  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  appointment  lay  between  general  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Clay  had  a thousand  times,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  general  Jackson.  lie  regard- 
ed him  as  too  rash,  impetuous,  and  inexperienced, 
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for  the  occupant  of  this  office.  He  could  not  as  a 
sworn  officer  give  him  his  vote.  He  therefoie,  cast 
his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  last  alternative.  He 
knew  Mr.  Adams  was  not  without  his  faults,  but  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  he'  had  felt 
bound  to  support  him.  But  having  done  so,  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  addressing  to  his  constituents  a 
long  letter  of  defence  mid  justification  of  himself  for 
his  vote  on  this  important  matter.  This  letter  he 
had  finished  and  in  manuscript,  when  gen.  La  Fay- 
ette was  in  Washington,  and  to  him  he  showed  it 
The  letter  contained  a full  and  strong  account  of  the 
personal  afflictions  of  Mr.  Crawford;  for  Mr.  Clay 
in  the  pursuit  of  matters  of  deep  excitement,  looked 
rot  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.'  General  La  Fayette, 
on  coming  to  these,  remarked,  that  a thing  so  pain- 
ful ought  not  to  be  brought  to  Mr.  Crawford’s  eyes. 
Could  it  not  be  avoided  and  left  out  of  the  letter?  By 
all  means,  said  Mr.  Clay,  I thank  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion; they  shall  be  left  out,  arid  they  were  left 
out.  Thus  ever  and  in  all  places,  was  the  great  fo- 
reigner doing  good  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

The  flattering  terms  in  which  governor  Crawford 
had  alluded  to  two  incidents  of  his  political  career, 
the  Missouri  question  and  the  compromise  act  of 
1833,  demanded  of  Mr.  Clay  a short  account  of  his 
agency  in  these  transactions.  The  Missouri  question 
had  been  twice  before  congress;  the  first  attempt  to 
restrict  the  people  of  that  state,  in  their  right  to  es- 
tablish their  own  form  of  government,  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  excitement,  but  it  had  passed  over. 
The  second  arose  over  accepting  that  stale  into  the 
confederacy  with  a clause  in  its  constitution  forbid- 
ding the  emigration  of  free  persons  of  color  to  it;. 
Mr.  Clay  was  in  Kentucky  when  this  question  took 
on  a character  so  fearful  to  the  union.  Fie  came 
late  to  coogfess,  and  met  everywhere  with  discus- 
sions on  a severance  of  the  union.  Fie  visited  Mr. 
Lowndes,  and  found  him  in  despair.  The  question 
came  up,  and  was  decided  against  receiving  that 
state  into  the  union.  To  accomplish  anything,  the 
matter  had  again  to  betaken  up,  and  the  decision 
reversed.  Mr.  Clay  allowed  time;  considerable  time 
for,  the  excited  feelings  of  the  members  to  cool,  and 
for  every  one  to  ponder  for  himself,  on  the  prospect 
of  a dissevered  union.  He  was  visited,  talked  to, 
and  urged  to  make  a move  in  the  important  matter. 
He  took  every  occasion  to  penetrate  the  .particular 
views  of  individuals,  and  found  amongst  the  negative 
voters,  a class  who  deprecated  the  consequences  of 
leaving  the  matter  in  its  present  position, but  wanted 
of  moral  firmness  to  meet  their  constituents.  These 
he  made  the  pivot  of  his  future  operations. 

At  last  he  made  a move  in  the  matter.  He  moved 
for  tfie  appointment  of  a committee  of  one  from  each 
state,  and  that  they  should  be  selected  by  ballot;  a 
itiear.s  of  designating  a committee  till  then,  unknown 
in  the  house.  On  that  committee,  he  placed  the 
names  of  several  that  had  voted  against  the  reception 
of  Missouri  into  the  union,  and  had  the  influence  to 
have  them  elected;  eighteen  the  first  ballot,  and  the 
remaining  six  were  upon  his  suggestion;  made  up  of 
those  having  the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  The 
committee  met,  and  readily  agreed  to  report  favo- 
rably to  the  reception  of  the  new  state  into  the 
union.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Mr,  Clay,  he  urged 
on  A.  B.  and  C.  the  question,' “will  you  vote  for  it 
in  the  house,  and  had  the  happiness  to  wring  from 
them,  the  positive  promise  he  desired.”  This  gave 
the  turn  scale  in  the  house,  and  he  now  knew  the 
question  was  settled.  It  was  Sunday  evening;  and  he 
bad  now  to  take  a walk  of  three  miles,  to  dine  with 
the  Russian  minister,  from  whom  he  had  a standing 
invitation  to  dine  on  every  Sunday,  and  never,  no 
never  did  he  move  with  a more  buoyant  step,  or  ele- 
vated feelings  than  on  that  occasion. 

The  compromise  act  had  been  originated  by  him- 
self, unaided  by  suggestion,  unsupported  by  authority. 
He  had  first  thought  of  it  while  at  Philabelphia,  On 
a visit  to  his  sister.  He  had  a meeting  of  certain 
manufacturers  at  that  city — they  approved  the  plan. — 
He  saw  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  disapproved  of  it. — 
General  Jackson  disapproved  of  it,  as  did  other  high 
and  powerful  names.  Mr.  Clay  urged  it  forward* 
as  it  was  bis  custom  to  do,  with  measures  he  ap- 
proved. Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  a home  valuation, 
but  others,  and  enough  to  destroy  the  measure  with 
that  feature  objected  to  it. 

Thus  opposed,  he  demanded  a reference  of  the 
whole  subject  to  a committee  from  both  houses  to  be 
united.  This  committee  met,  and  was  immediately 
startled  by.  a question  raised  by  Mr.  Randolph,  “who 
shall  preside  over  this  committee.”  Mr.  Clay  settled 
the  question  in  a moment,  by  moving  that  each  com- 
mittee should  sit  under  its  own  officer,  and  that  when 
each  had  agreed  to  the  same  report,  it  should  be 
•carried  into  each  branch  of  congress.  Thus  organiz- 
ed it  was  with  difficulty  a report  could  be  carried, 
and  the  committee  over  which  he  presided  arose  to 
retire  from  the  room.  Mr.  Clay  threw  himself  ipto 


the  door  and  said,  “gentlemen  you  shall  not  go  out 
of  this  door,  till  you  have  acted  on  this  question — 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  have  refer- 
red it  to  us,  and  it  must  be  reported  back  to  them; 
this  is  your  duty,!  and  you  have  it  to  do.”  Thus 
brought  back  to  their  seats  the  report  was  agreed  to 
and  made  to  congress.  Mr.  Clay  has  been  charged 
with  arrogance  and  dictation,, to  the  measures  of  the- 
late  senate;  but  he  repudiated  not  debts,  but  dictation  to 
the  senate;  if  ever  he  had  acted  dictator  it  was  on  th  is 
occasion  and  over  this  committee.  The  measure 
was  now  prepared  for  the  final  action  of  congress. 
The  opposition  it  had  met  with,  made  him  despair  of 
carrying  it  through;  but,  at  the  crisis,  and  when  from 
its  position  it  was  to  be  saved  or  lost,  Mr.  Calhoun 
came  forward  end  gave  it  his  support.  Thus  it  was 
saved  and  thus  perhaps,  the  evils  which  then  menac- 
ed the  country  averted.  General  Jackson’s  sanction 
to  the  compromise  act  was  not  gained  without  diffi- 
culty. It  was  urged  on  him  by  his  most  influential 
friends,  amongst  them,  the  lamented  judge  White, 
then  a senator  from  Tennessee.  They  used  argu- 
ments and  even  threats  before  they  were  successful. 

With  regard  to  the  tariff  question,  Mr.  Clay’s  opi- 
nions remained  unchanged.  They  had  been  deliver- 
ed and  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago — they 
were  against  extremes  on  either  band— the  safe 
course  was  a medium'  course,  and  this  he  had  always 
supported.  Free  trade  would  place  our  markets  in 
the  hands  of  the  foreigner,  and  drain  us  of  all  our 
specie;  prohibition  bn  the  contrary  might  produce 
monopoly  and  its  attendant  evils;  he  was  equally  op- 
posed to  both.  . This  question  was  too  wide  for  dis- 
cussion here— it  would  take  days  to  develop  its  im- 
portant details.  But  the  great  principle  of  demand 
and  supply  governed  the  whole.  Experience  had 
taught  ns  a great  lesson— it  had  taught  us.  that  a ta- 
riff laid  on  an  article,  did  not  increase  its  price,  and 
often  reduced  it.  Cotton  bagging,  and  he  w’as  him- 
self a grower  of  hemp,  and  some  of  his  family  manu- 
facturers of  tills  article,  had  fallen  all  the  time  un- 
der a protective  tariff'.’  It  had  sunk  to  twelve  and 
a half  cents  at  the'  manufactories.  These  effects 
of  the  tariff  had  been  predicted  by  its  friends.  All  their 
predictions  had  been  verified.  On  the  contrary  the 
predictions  of  their  adversaries  had  been  uniformly 
falsified.  They  had  pronounced  the  several  tariff's 
enacted  since  1816,.  destroyers  of  trade — they  had 
predicted  the  bankruptcy  of  the  treasury,  and  yet 
the  revenue  has  been  ample,  and  is  now  increasing. 
And  from  the  same  causes,  like  effects  will  again 
happen.  Suppose  a lax  of  two  cents  a pound  were 
laid  on  coffee — and  by  the  way,  a small  tax  on  this 
article,  has  been  rather  troublesome  to  some  of  our 
leading  men:  (looking  at  Mr.  Dawson  on  whom  all 
eyes  and  much  merriment  shone.)  Mr.  Clay  would 
not  have  expected  such  a thing  from  the  liberal 
sons  of  Georgia.  But  suppose  such  a-tax  were  now 
laid.  Coffee,  it  is  known  has  suddenly  become  an 
.enormous  produce,  and  as  an  article  of  commerce 
much  resembling  cotton.  The  increase  of  its  price, 
which  this  tariff  would  cause,  would  cause  an  instant 
increase  of  its  production,  and  it  would  be  forced  on 
our  markets,  at  a rate  more  reduced  than  the  two 
cents  paid  on  it  as  a duty.  Thus  coffee  would  follow 
the  rule  of  all  experience,  and  become  cheaper  in 
consequence  of  the  tax  imposed  on  it. 

Mr.  Clay  repeated  his  aversion  to  all  extremes;  he. 
was  a compromise  man,  and  on  the  tariff  qnestion  he 
was  for  a judicious  use  of  the  protective  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  Jlmencan  industry. 

In  the  subject  of  a distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  amongst  the  states,  Mr. 
Clay  was  decidedly  in  its  favor.  Two  slates  were 
distinguished  for  their  contributions  to  this  great 
fund,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  By  far  the  largest  por- 
tion had  been  given  by  Virginia;  but  the  contribution 
by  Georgia,  was  a noble  gilt.  Ought  not  these  states 
to  derive  some  benefit,  from  the  sales  of  this  vast 
property?  But  apart  from  this  consideration,  have 
not  the  public  lands  been  a subject  of  contest  and 
political  management,  throughout  the  history  of  this 
government?  They  were  a fearful  source  of  cor- 
ruption— and  would  be  so  used  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  connexion  with  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  for  cutting  off  this  source  of  cor- 
ruption by  giving  to  the  states  the  proceeds  of  these 
sales.  And  shall  it  be  forgotten,  that’ this  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  states,  wonld  contribute  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  their  prosperity,  improvement  and  in- 
dependence; it  would  also  be  a permanent  common 
fund,  and  a great  bond  to  the  union. 

He  was,  and  always  had  been,  the  friend  of  Geor- 
gia— he  wished  to  s6e  her  covering  all  her  territory 
and  enjoying  all  the  blessings  which  Providence  had 
allotted  to  her.  He  saw  with  great  satisfaction'  her 
rising  greatness,  and  was  particularly  gratified  that 
her  last  legislature  had  remedied  the  defects  in  her  cur- 
rency and  provided  for  the  re-establishment  of  her., credit. 
But  ije  felt  bound  to  say,  that  as  a senator  of  the  U. 


States,  supporting  a clear  conscience  and  doing  jus- 
tice to  met)  in  presence  of  the  world,  and  a still 
Higher  Tribunal,  he  had  voted  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  by  which’, she  had  acquired  her' 
Cherokee  land.  Treaties,  like  other  contracts,  must 
have  two.parties, -and  both  must  be  willing.  In  this 
case,  the  senate  had  before  them  proof — irresistible 
proofs,  that  the  treaty  was  induced  by  corruption , 
made  without  authority  and  against  the  wishes  of 
almost  the  whole.  Cherokee,  nation.  He  could  not 
c<  nsider 'this . the  act  of  one- nation  treating  with 
another,  and  therefore  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Clay  apologised  for  the  lengthy  and  desultory 
remarks  into  which  he  had  been  drawn.  They  were 
demanded  by  feelings  which  it  would  have  been 
wrong  for  him  to  suppress.  Received  as  he  was  in 
the  heart  of  a great  state — welcomed  by  her  honored 
and  eloquent  .chief  magistrate  in  the  presence  of  her 
assembled  citizens,  and  greeted  by  the  smiles  of  her 
fair  daughters,  he  could  no.t  feel  otherwise  than  pro- 
foundly thankful.  “To  you  my  fellow  citizens  said 
he,  1 offer  my  unfeigned  "thanks,  and  to  you,  governor 
Crawford,  (offering  him  his  hand),  whom  I meet  as 
the  chosen  organ  and  father  of  this  people,  I offer 
again  and  again,  my  profoundest  thanks.” 


THE  LATE  MR.  BE  PONCEAU.  • 


From  the  Boston  Courier. 

The  painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  this  emi- 
nent man  has  just  reached  us;  and,  with  those  few 
surviving  individuals  who  had  enjoyed  a long  perso- 
nal intercourse  with  him,  it  has  caused  a sensation, 
which  is  the  more  keenly  felt,  as  his  illness  (bronchi- 
tis) had  not,  till  within  the  last  trvo  or  three  days,  as- 
sumed a character  which  gave  his  friends  occasion 
for  alarm.  He  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
this  . month,  having  nearly  completed  the  eighty- fourth 
year  of  his  age,  having  closed  a long  and  honorable 
life,  through  w^i’ich  his  eminent  talents  and  virtues  hSd 
enabled  him  to  render  lasting  services  to  society,  and 
especially  to  his. adopted  country. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was  born' on  the  third  day  of  June, 
1760,  in  the  Isle  of  Re,  which  lies  a few  miles  from 
the  coast  of  La  Vendee,  in  France.  His  family  was 
of  the  Catholic  religion;  and  his  father,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  army,  was  at  one!  time  desirous 
that  his  son  should  be  educated  for  the  church.  He 
was  accordingly,  at  an  early  age,  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  that,  denomination;  but  bis 
instructer,  it  Would  seem,  had  not  a mind  that  could 
cope  with  that  of  his  pupil.  Mf.  Du  Ponceau  soon 
began  to  discuss  theological  questions,  and -probably 
had  the  advantage  of  his  teacher  in  the  argument; 
for,  when  he  asked  for  reasons,  which  his  master  had 
not  the  ability  to  givC,  the  latter  would  silence  him 
by  the  voice  .of  authority.  The  active  and  indepen- 
dent mind  of  the  pupil  could  not  submit  to  this;  in  a 
very  short  time,  their  discussions  ended,  in  an  open 
rupture,  and  caused  a separation,  when  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau relinquished  his  theological  studies,  with  a de- 
termination to  devote  himself  to. some  other  pursuit. 
Whether  it  was  at  this -or  a laLer  period  that  he  re- 
linquished the  Catholic  faith,  we  do  not  know';  but  af- 
ter he' came  todhis  .country,  as  we  are  informed,  he 
was  a Protestant,  and.  worshipped  at  one  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches-  in  Philadelphia. 

It  happened. about  this  period  of  his  life,  that  the 
well-known  Baron  Steuben  arrived 'in  Paris  on  his 
way  to  the  United  Slates,  to  join  the  American  army; 
and,  being  unacquainted  with  the  English  language, 
he  was  making  inquiries  for  some  young  man  who 
could  speak  English,  to  accompany  him  as  secretary. 
He  was  informed  of  young  Du  Ponceau,  who  happen- 
ened  then  to  be  in' Paris,1  and  "an  arrangement  was 
made  with  him  accordingly.  ! We  recollect  to  have 
heard  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  say,  that  at  that  time, .though 
he  had  never  been  out  of  France,  he  understood  arid 
could  speak  English  as  perfectly  as  he  ever  could  af- 
terwards. And,  as  the  smallest  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  sudlr  minds  as  his  cannot  but  be  interests 
ing,  we  will  here  add — we  havefieard  him  state,  that 
while  a child  of  only  six  years  of  age,  his  curiosity 
to  know  something  of  the  English  language  was  in- 
tensely excited  by  his  accidentally  meeting  with  a 
single  torn  leaf  of  an  English  book,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered the  strange  letters  A&nd  to, — for  such  they 
were  to  a child,  who  had  never  seen'  them  in  any 
books  in  his  own  language — and  this  circumstance, 
trifling  as  it  may  appear,  .first  directed  his  attention 
to  our  language.  At  that  time  general.  Conway,  who 
was  afterwards  somewhat  conspicuous,,  during  the 
American  revolution,  as  a member  of  the  British 
house  of  commons,  had  the  Command  of  a regiment 
stationed  in  the  Isle  of  Re;  and,  being  struck  with  the 
remarkable  points  6f  character  in  a child  of  so  tender 
an  age,  and  with  his  aptitude  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, obligingly  took  pains  to  instruct  hini  in  Eng- 
lish; and  such  was  bis  progross,  that  in  a short  Urns 
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he  was  able  to  read  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  other 
English  classics,  whose  works  are  far  beyond  the 
grasp  of  ordinary  youthful  minds.  As  he  proceeded, 
he  became  so  delighted  with  the  works  of  the  great 
English  masters,  that  he  never  afterwards  acquired  a 
truly  national  fondness  for  the  poetry  of  France.  So 
much,  indeed,  were  the  English  writers  in  his  thoughts 
and  conversation,  while  a boy,  that  his  school-fellows 
used  to  reproach  him  with  the  name  of  the ‘‘little 
Englishman” — le  petit  Jlnglois. 

While  he  resided  in  Paris,  he  was  private  secreta- 
ry to  J\I.  Court  de  Gebelin,  the  well  known  author  of 
the  voluminous,  though  now  neglected  work,  the 
“ Monde  Primitif,  analyse  et  compare  avec  le  Monde  Mo- 
dernef  which,  amid  a mass  of  the  antiquated  philo- 
logy of  seveniy  years  ago,  still  contains  some  general 
views  and  speculations,  that  are  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  attention. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  left  Paris,  in  the  suite  of  Baron 
Steuben,  for  the  United  States,  fired  with  the  ardor 
of  youth,  and  full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  which  he  ever  fondly  cherished.  He  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  1777,  an  event,  in  his  life,  which  he  often 
alluded  to  with  the  most  lively  interest. 

He  entered  the  American  army,  as  an  aid-de-camp 
to  Baron  Steuben,  with  the  commission  of  a captain. 
But,  independently  of  his.natural  distaste  of  military, 
life,  he  was  ill-qualified  'for  its  active  duties,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  extremely  near-sighted — a physi- 
cal defect,  which  sometimes  led  him  to  commit  mis- 
takes of  the  most  ludicrous  character,  and  much  to 
the  amusement  of  his  comrades,  as  he  used  himself  to 
relate  with  much  humor..  His  reminiscences  of  that 
portion  of  his  life,  which  brought  him  info  the  society 
of  the  leading  mena-nd  the  distinguished  American 
women  of  that  day,  were  of  the  most  interesting  cha- 
racter; and  the  points  of  view,  in. which  almost  every 
thing  was  then  seen,-  in  this  new  condition  of  society, 
by  an  observing  and  highly  intelligent. young  man, 
just  fresh  from  the  social  life  of  Paris,  would  furnish 
instructive  subjects  for  reflection.  He  remained  in 
the  American  army  about  three  years  and,  after  quit- 
ting it  was  employed  as  an  under  secretary  in  the 
war  department,  an  office,  which  he  discharged'  with, 
much  ability.  .At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  had  fixed 
his- mind  on  the  profession  of  thelaw — and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  entered  upon  his  legal  course  of  study 
under  the  late  judge  Shippen  of  Philadelphia.  Not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  of  foreign  birth  and 
a foreign  language,  his  success  at  the  bar  was  com- 
plete; and  many  years  did  not  lapse  before  he  attain- 
ed to  the  first  rank,  and  by  the  public  voice,  took  his 
place  by  the  side  of  Lewis,  Rawle,  Tilghman,  Iriger- 
soll,  Dallas,  and  others,  whose  names  are  as  familiar 
to  the  lawyers  of  that  city,  as  those  of  their  distin- 
guished successors,  who  hold  the  same  rank  at  the 
present  day. 

What  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  accomplished  at  the  bar, 
may  be  seen  in  the  books  of  Reports  of  that  period;  lie. 
was  engaged  in  all  the  important  causes,  which  then 
came  before  the  conrts'of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  day  the  controversies,  which 
arose  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
position  of  the  'United  States  as  a neutral  power, 
while  all  Europe  was  at  war,  gave  rise  to  questions 
of  international  law,  for  which  our  lawyers,  general- 
ly, werb  then  quite  unprepared;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  civil  and  continental  law  of  Europe,  which  were 
easily  accessible  to  him  by  means  of  his  native  lan- 
guage— a language  then  studied  or  read,  by  very  few 
persons  in  this  country— -gave  him  many  decided  ad- 
vantages at  the  bar  in  cases  of  the  kind  alluded  to. — 
So  little  was  the  language  or  practice  of  the  French 
law  then  known  among  American  lawyers,  that  the 
writer  of  this  noiice,  while  a student  in  Philadelphia, 
well  recollects  being  present  at  a trial,  when  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau  was  called  upon  in  court  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  so  common  a term  as  a proces-verbal. 

As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  or  foreign  law, 
indeed,  at  that  day,  even  the  well  known  chapter  of 
Pluber,  Dt  Conjjlclu  Legum , was  but  just  beginning,  to 
be  known  among  us;  arid,  for  the  benefit  of  lawyers, 
and  judges  too,  who  could  read  nothing  but  English, 
this  chapter  was  translated  (by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  as 
we  have  understood)  and  published  by  Mr.  Dallas,  in 
the  thiid  volume  of  his  reports;  (p.  370)  and  thus  led 
the  way  to  a more  extended  acquaintance  with  that 
admirable  jurisprudence,  so  skilfully  drawn  from  the 
fertile  sources  of  the  civil  law,  and  administered  by 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  while  on  the  bench  and  more 
recently  made  familiar  to  us,  on  the  particular  topic 
of  the  law  just  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
his  learned  work  on  that  subject. 

The  very  high  legal  ability  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
and  the  advantage  of  speaking  the  French  language, 
naturally  drew  to  him  French  and  other  foreign  cli- 
ents, among  whom  were  the  diplomatic  and  other 
agents  of  the  French  government  in  the  United  States; 
and  he  was  constantly  engaged  as  Lheir  counsel  in  all 


causes  of  importance;  in  all  which  public  as  well  as 
private,  his  purity  of  put-pose,  incorruptible  integrity 
and  independence,  never  suffered  him,  during  periods 
of  the  highest  political  excitement,  to  deviate  from 
the  sacred  duty  of  a faithful  legal  adviser,  even  when 
pressed  by  the  almost  irresistible  influence  of  national 
feeling  or  partizan  principles,  or — what  in  our  own 
time  is  still  a stronger  stimulant — .the  corrupting  lure 
of  political  advancement..  We  may  add  here,  that,, 
at  the  period  in  question,  whenever  he  took  part  in 
the-  public  measures  agitated  by  the  great. , political 
parties  of  that  day,  he  was  ranked  with  that  of, which 
Mr.  Jefferspn  was  considered  the  head;  for  whose 
opinions,  however,  he  had  much  less  deference  in  af- 
ter life, — when  lie  applied  the  povvers  of  his  own  inr 
tellect  and  bis  matured  experience  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  great  questions  which  agitated  the  Union, 
than  during  the  fervid  season  of  youth. 

After  quitting  the  active  practice  of  the  bar,  .Mr. 
Du  Foriceau  still  employed  himselfin  devising  what- 
ever might  conduce,  to  the-  promotion  of  juridical 
science  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders — whether  the  originator  or  not,  we  do.  not 
know — of  the  Law  academy  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  the  first  provost,  and  presided  over 
that  association  for  several  years;  thus,  by  his  noble 
example,  stimulating  the  elder  members  of  the.fra- 
ternity,  and  like  an  affectionate  parent  encouraging; 
and  giving  a useful  direction  to  the  industry  and  zeal 
of  the  younger  ones. 

The  junior  members  of  the  profession  were  much 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  him,  when  they  were 
about  publishing  an  essay,  or  dissertation,  or  review, 
on  legal  topics;and  some  individuals  of  the  profession, 
who  have,,  in  particular  instances,  had  credit  with 
the  public  as  writers  on  jurisprudence,  .owe  it  to  the 
friendly  suggestions  of  his  well  stored  mind,  as  well 
as  to  the  actual  service  of  his  pen;  and,  if  he  had  had 
the  ambition  to  lay  claim  to  every  thought  or  sugges- 
tion that  had  been  wrought  into  legal  dissertations  by 
his  young  friends,  or  furnished  to  their  hands' by  him- 
self, he  might,  in  numberless  instances,  have  said;  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  poet — Hos  ego  versiculos 
feci;  tulit alter  honores.  '"'J 

Of  his  publications  connected  with  Jurisprudence, 
the  following  are  all  (we  speak  from  memory  only) 
that  we  can  now  call  to  mind:  Translations  of  Byn- 

kershoeek’s  Law  of  War,  with  highly  yaluableinotes, 
by  the  translator,  published  in  1810;  Dissertations  on 
the  Nature  and  . Extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  .the 
Courts  of  the  United  Slates — 1824;  the  article  Law 
in  American  .edition  of  the  Edinburg  Encyclopae- 
dia; Preface  to  Hall’s.  Admirality  Practice^leOO; 
-Review  of  Chancellor  Kent’s  Commentaries,  pub- 
lished in  Walsh’s  American  Quarterly  Review;  Dis- 
course at  the  opening  of  his  Law  Academy  in. Phila- 
delphia, in  1821,  a brief  view  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — 1821: 

We  do  not  give  this  as  a list  of. all  his. publications 
on  legal  subjects;  it'is  true,  however,  that-he  didmot 
write  much  bn  professional  topics. 

Among  his  various  professional  engagements  he 
.was  occasionally  consulted  . upon  great  questions  of 
constitutional  law,  arising  in  other  states  than  -his 
own,  and  by  individuals  of  eminence  in  the  British 
provinces,  where  the  civil  law  was  in  use,  In  the 
year  1821,  his  opinion  was  requested  on  behalf  of  the 
newly  formed  state  of  Alabama,  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  their  constitution;  and  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  learning  afteewards  by  a friend  from  that 
state,  that  his  advice  had  settled  their  difficulties';  a 
fact  which  he  has  mentioned  to  us  with  that  earnest 
emotion  which-is  nature’s  ovvn  pledge  of  sincerity:  So 
lately,  too,  as  the  session  of  congress  in  18,41,  his 
professional  opinion  on  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
delegate  from  Florida,  (Mr.  Levy)  to  a seat'iri  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  believed  to  have  had  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  obtaining  a decision  of  that 
body  favorable  to  the  claim  of  the  delegate.  In  his 
translation  of  Bynkershoeck,  he  first  suggested  the 
application  of  the  distinction  between  an  absolute 
and  a qualified  neutrality,  to  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  France;  considering  our  neutrality  not  to 
be  absolute,  but  qualified  by  the  treaty  with  France, 
in  1778.  His  remarks  (in  the  same  work),  on  ‘the 
doctrine  of  the  jus  poslliminii,  present  some  new  and, 
importantviews,  and  if  we  rightly  recollect,  have  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Wheaton  in  his  valuable,  work on 
International  Law.  We  believe,  loo,  that  Mr.  Dp 
Ponceau  was  the  first  to  announce  the  opinion  in  the 
same  work,  that. piracy  might  be  committed  on  land, 
as  well  as  on  sea;  which  principle -was  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  acton  that,  subject.  But  we 
find  ourselves  treading  on  professional  ground;  and  , 
we  will  only  add,  in  general,  that  upon, a review  of 
his  opinions  upon  important.legal  questions,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  li is  profound  legal  knowledge  and 
strength  of  intellect,  operating  -through  different 
channels,  have  directly  - on  indirectly  had  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  U.  States. 


During  the  latter  part  M his  life,  after  he  had  ac- 
quired a competent  fortune  by  his-  profession,  he. de- 
voted most  ol  his  time  to  his  favorite  study  of  gen- 
eral philology,  a science- which  has  employed  the  first 
intellects  ol  the  old  world,  from  the  time  of  the  great 
Leibnitz  to  that  of  the  late  illustrious.  Baron  Wil- 
liam Humboldt  Jn  our  ovvn  time;',  and  there  can  bo 
little,  if  any  doubt,  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau in  that  noble,  but  boundless  field,  have,  among 
the  profound  scholars  of  Europe,  contributed  mote 
to  establish  our  reputation  for  solid  erudition  than 
those  of.  any  other  individual  in  this  country.  1-Je 
had  a philosophical  mind;  he  first. gave  to  the  learned 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  our  own  countrymen,  just 
and  philosophical. views  of  fhe  aboriginal  languages 
of  America;  a field,  which,  if  we  except  Dr.  Barton’s 
early  hut  limited  researches,  had  been  left  unexplor- 
ed, and  not  before  applied  to  the  purposes  of  general 
philology.  The  valuable  results  of  his  investigations 
are  well  known,  and  his  merits  have  been  honorably 
recognized  in  Europe,  by  the  voice  of  all  Germany, 
and  by  the  award  of  the  prize  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  his  election  as  a corresponding  member  of  that 
distinguished  body. 

In  another  department  of  philology  he  published  a 
few  years  ago  a work  unfolding  new  views  of  the  re- 
markable language  of  China,  which  .has  been  long 
enveloped  in  almost  as  much  mystery  as  the  hiero- 
glyphic systep*  of  ancient  Egypt  Not  agreeing  with 
those  who  held  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  language 
is  ideqgkaphuS,.  that  is,  that  the  written  characters  de- 
note ideas  of  things’,  and  do  no.t  represent  spoken  words 
—so  that' different  nations  of  the  east  could  under- 
stand each  Other  by  the  Writing,  when  they  could  not 
by  speaking— just  as  the  Arabic  numerals  are  under- 
stood aljke' for  example,  by  a Frenchman  -arid  an 
Englishman,  when  written,  though  not  when  spoken 
— contesting  this  opinion,  we  say,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau 
boldly  assumes  Hie  position  that  the  Chinese  must  he 
like  other  languages,  and  that  the  written  characters 
or  words  represent- -spoken  words  or  sounds,  as  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  The  Sinologists  of  the  old 
world  are  acquainted  with  his  book,  but  are  riot  pre- 
pared to  adopt  bis  views,  though  some  of  them  are 
silently  making  use  of 'his  terminology,  and  so  far 
give  countenance  to  his  results  Yet,  if  lie  is  rong 
arid  if  the  language  of  the  Chinese  is  not  like'other 
languages,  of  the  human  race,  in  the  -particular  in 
.question,  the  fact  will  present  a more,  extraordinary 
phenomenon  than  any  of  the  extraordinary  character- 
istics hitherto  known  of  that  singular  people. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  enjoyed  the  well-ear.md  hbno.r  of 
being  made  a member  of  various  learned  societies  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  the  president  of  the  Americari'Philosophical  So- 
ciety at  Philadelphia.  We  mention  our  oiv-n  country 
in  particular,  because  til's  eminent  man  felt. a higher 
pleasure  in  the  honors  conferred  upoh  him 'by  our  own 
learned  associations  than  those  ’ which'  he  received 
from  abroad.  In  short,  bis  heart  was  purely  and  en- 
tirely American;  and  no  reminisence,  even  of  his  na- 
tive country  could  excite  a more  thrilling  sensation 
in  his  bosom,  than  those  relating  to  bis  adopted  coun- 
try. So  strong,  indeed,  was  his  American  feeling, 
that  he  has  been  know'ii  on  some  occasions  to  deem  it 
affrontive  to  be  called  or  treated  otherwise  than  as  an 
American.  And  in  respect  to  his.  own  personal  me- 
rits, he  ever  strenuously  insisted,  that  the  country 
had  bestowed  upon  him  more  honors  arid  more  marks 
of  regard  than  tie  was  entitled  to. 

We  will  only  ad'd,  that  the.  purity  and  elevation  of 
his  moral  character  were  not  surpassed  by  his  emi- 
nent intellectual  endowments. 

: Such  is  a very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  interesting 
life  of  this  great  man;  who  was  an -honor  to  his 
adopted  country  and  to  the  human  race. 

Pie  had  reached  a venerable  old  age,  and  had  out- 
iiv.adialmost  all  his  contemporaries;  and,  out  of  his 
bereaved  family,  he  has  left  behind  him  a few  indivi- 
duals that  were  not.'of  air  age  too  far  differing  from 
his  own,  to  experience  that  anguish  which  is  most 
keenly  felt  by  those  who  are  our  equals  in  years,  and 
in  the  associations  of  past  time's.  To  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  for  whom  he  had  long  cherished  an  affec- 
tion almost. parental,  his  death  is  an  irreparable  loss; 
a Jong  tried  friend  and  counsellor  is  ho. more! 

Molds  ille  bonis  ffcbilis  occidit 

Nulli  flebillorquam  mihi. 

Boston-,  April  (i,  1844. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CMAGMAN,  OF  N-.  €. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  WHIG  AND  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTIES. 

Iii  the  house  of  representatives,  March  7,  1844. 

Mr.  Speaker:’ It  is  not  my. purpose  to  debate  the 
bill  now  under  consideration.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Duncan,)  who  introduced  it,  thought  pro- 
per to  devote  very  little  of  his  long  speech  to  its  me- 
rits. On  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
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feel  capable  of  enlightening  this  house  on  any  subject; 
that  he  had  never  heretofore  spoken  with  that  view; 
and  lie  was  then  about  to  make  a speech  for  Bun- 
combe. 

As  I am  a citizen  of  that  county,  and  have  the 
honor  of  representing  it  on  this  floor,  and  as  it  has 
been  my  practice  heretofore  to  reply  to  such  indivi- 
duals of  his  party  as  delivered  political  harangues  to 
the  citizens  of  my  county,  I regard  it  as  proper  for 
me  to  notice  his  effort  of  yesterday.  1 will  suggest 
to  the  gentleman,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  any  fu- 
ture exhibitions  of  this  sort  which  he  may  be  incli- 
ned to  make,  that  he  has  utterly  underrated  the  sa- 
gacity and  mistaken  the  taste  of  my  constituents. — 
They  are  not  quite  gullible  enough  to  swallow  any 
portion  of  his  doctrine,  however  well  adapted  it  may 
be  in  the  softer  heads  and  coarser  appetites  of  many 
of  his  own  supporters. 

During  the  two  hours  which,  with  the  aid  of  his 
friends,  the  gentleman  was  able  to  obtain,  he  discus- 
sed the  expenditures  of  government,  democracy  and 
coonskins — spoke  of  toryism,  tariff,  proscription  and 
the  peace  party — denounced  the  bank,  blue  light  fede- 
ralism and  banners  generally — -condemned  abolition- 
ism, cider  and  land  distribution;  he  manifested  much 
feeling  against  the  Clay  party  and  whig  songs,  and 
went  at  large  into  the  merits  of  bribery,  frauds,  the 
Hartford  convention,  Van  Burenism  and  humbugge- 
ry;.he  also  boasted  largely  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
treated  Us  to  a lecture  on  the  anatomy  of  the  coon  and 
exhibited  drawings  of  its  entrails  which  he  declared 
he  intended  to  have  engraved,  and  published  as  a part 
of  his  speech.  In  addition  to  these  matters,  he  said 
there  were  other  things  which  be  had  not  then  time  to 
go  into,  but  which  he  intended  to  write  out  and  circu- 
late. That  these  topics  have  any  relation  to  the  bill  of 
the  gentleman,  or  to  any  bill  which  will  probably  ever 
be  presented  to  this  house,  will  not  be  pretended  by 
any  body.  But  it  was  plain,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
from  the  declarations  of  the  gentleman  himself,  but 
from  what  we  witnessed  on  this  floor,  and  from  inti- 
mations.in  other  quarters,  that  he  was  making  a regu- 
lar built  electioneering  effort  for  distribution  over  the 
country.  The  fact,  well  known  to  every  body  here, 
that  he  has  been  selected  on  this  occasion  by, his  party, 
as  was  their  former  custom,  to  promulgate  their  politi- 
cal doctrines,  gives  consequence  to  his  effort  of  yes- 
terday, and  furnishes  me  a full  apology  for  a reply. 
And  if  I should  descend  to  things  which  seem  trivial 
in  the  inselves,  or  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  this 
house.  1 hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever 
a great  party  adopts  as  its  creed  is  of  consequence, 
however  trifling  or  contemptible  it  may  be  in  itself. 
Whatever  our  opponents  regard  as  fitted  to  influence 
even  the  least  enlightened  part  of  the  community  is 
worthy  of  examination. 

The  gentleman  declared,  at  the  onset  of  his  re- 
marks, that  he  should  not  trouble  himself  with  de- 
tails, but  that  he  should  deal  in  “ wholesale  falsehoods.'” 
The  latter  part  of  this  declaration  tie  repeated  with 
great  emphasis.  As  but  half  the  time  will  be  allow- 
ed me  that  was  extended  to  him,  I too,  will  be  pre- 
vented from  going  into  details;  but  I design  to  deal 
only  in  general  facts. 

[van  buren’s  expenditures.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  many 
words.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  alleged  that  the 
expenses  of  the  present  administration  greatly  excee- 
ded those  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s;  but  as  he  did  not  give 
us  the  data  on  which  he  based  his  calculations,  1 pre- 
sume we  are  to  take  it  as  one  of  his  wholesale  decla- 
rations. Taking  the  reports  made  by  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s own  officers  as  Jrue,  the  total  expenditures  of 
his  four  years,  independent  of  payments  on  account 
of  public  debt  and  trust  funds,  cannot  be  made  less 
than  the  sum  of  §112,000,000.  But  he  says  that  ma- 
ny items  of  this  expenditure  were  extraordinary,  and 
refers  particularly  to  the  Florida  war  and  some  other 
things.  Nothing,  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  be  more 
extraordinary  than  some  of  those  expenditures.  For 
example,  the  sending  from  the  forest  of  Florida  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  wood,  so  as  to  make  it 
cost:  §20  per  cord;  the  manner  in  which  the  steam- 
boats were  employed,  and  many  other  items.  When 
these  matter  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tion, in  the  canvass  of  1840,  the  gentleman  and  his 
political  friends,  so  far  from  condemning  any  of  these 
expenditures,  defended  and  justified  them  all.  Sir, 
as  they  thought  them  right  then , we  are  authorised 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  should  get 
into  power  again,  we  should  have  a repetition  of 
these  extraordinary  expenditures. 

To  show  conclusively  the  improvidence  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  late  administration,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  some  other  facts.  When  Mr.  Van 
B iren  came  into  power,  he  found  in  the  treasury, 
including  the  fourth  instalment  which  ought  to  have 
been  distributed  among  the  states,  the  large  sum  of 


$17,109,473!  There  also  came  into  the  treasury  du- 
ring his  term,  from  the  sale  of  the  United  States 
Bank  stock  and  other  sources  than  the  ordinary  re- 
venue, the  sum  of  §9,124,747!  And  he  left  a debt 
due,  by  outstanding  treasury  notes,  of  §5,648,512! — 
It  thus  appears  that  he  not  only  expended  all  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  existing  tariff  and  from 
the  saies  of  the  public  lands,  but  in  addition  thereto, 
he  expended  the  whole  of  the  above  large,  sum,  viz: 
§31,882,732!  for  he  did  not  leave  a single  million  in 
the  treasury.  If  he  expended  no  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary, then  he  and  his  party  were  highly  culpable; 
because  they  neglected  to  provide  means  to  sutain 
the  government,  without  depriving  the  states  of  the 
fourth  instalment,  which  was  due  to  them  under  the 
existing  law,  and  without  leaving  the  government  in 
debt.  But,  if  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient  to 
provide  the  government  with  the  means  of  paying  its 
current  expenses,  then  it  is  clear  that  he  expended 
§31,882,732  too  much. 

Gentlemen  cannot  escape  one  or  the  other  of  these 
conclusions.  But  to  show  still  more  strongly  the 
gross  mismanagement,  as  well  as  the  reckless  extra- 
vagance of  that  administraiion,  let  me  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  house  another  fact.  On  the  4th  of 
March  1841,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  left  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  there  were,  as  appears 
from  house  document  No.  281 — 

Specific  undrawn  appropriations  of 

all  kinds  §27,134,721  30 

Indefinite  appropriations  drawn  be- 
tween the  4th  of  March  and  31st 
of  December,  1841, 

Treasury  notes  outstanding  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1841 
There  were,  besides  other  liabilities 
then  existing,  arising  out  of  Indian 
treaties,  balances  due  militia,  for 
navy  pension  fund,  post  office  debt, 
taking  the  census,  printing,  Green- 
nough’s  statue,  and  various  other 
small  items,  enumerated  in  docu- 
ment 62  and  acts  of  last  congress, 
and  document  293,  which  together, 
make  the  sum  of 


Adding  all  these,  we  have  the  total 

liabilities  thrown  upon  the  Whigs, 

when  they  c'aine  into  power  to  be  §38,065,378  76 

And  now  let  us  see  what  means  existed  to  meet 
this  heavy  liability.  The  total  amount  of  revenue 
which  came  in  that  year  from  customs,  land  sales, 
bonds  of  United  States  Bank;  and  all  other  sources, 
after  deducting  the  sum  produced  by  the  Whig  tariff 
on  luxuries,  and  the  §2,428  247  expended  before  the 
the  4th  of  March  by  the  rejected  adminstration, 
amounted  to  $13,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  cash  on 
hand  in  the  treasury,  §862  055,  and  we  have  the  sum 
of  §13,862,055  as  the  whole  amount  which  arose 
from  ell  the  sources  provided  by  thet  administration. 

How,  then  stands  the  account?  The  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren  left  the  government  liable  for 
the  sum  of  §38, 065, 378  in  that  year,  and  all  the  means 
provided  to  pay  it  amounted  to  but  §13,862,055, 
which,  subtracted  from  the  liabilities,  leaves  an  ex- 
cess of  the  latter  of  §24,203,323.  This  large  sum  of 
more  than  twenty-four  millions  can  he  looked  upon 
in  no  other  light  than  a debt  left  by  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
administration.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  account 
stands.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  when  he  came  into  power, 
had,  as  above  stated,  a surplus  of  $26,234,220.  He 
went  out  having  expended  this,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment involved,  above  its  means  of  paying,  for  the 
sum  of  $24,203,323.  Putting  them  together,  the  sur- 
plus spent  and  the  debt  left,  we  have  the  vast  sum  of 
§50,437,543.  We  are  therefore  brought  to  the  start- 
ling conclusion,  that  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  come 
into  office  as  most  of  the  presidents  did,  without  any 
surplus  on  hand,  he  could  have  left  the  government 
fifty  millions  in  debt.  Whether  gentlemen  attribute 
this  to  his  extravagance,  or  simply  to  his  bad  man- 
agement in  providing  means  for  carrying  on  the  gov- 
ernment, is  not  at  all  material.  They  must  come 
to  one  of  these  conclusions,  and  either  is  decisive 
against  his  capacity  to  administer  the  government  of 
the  country. 

Should  the  last  halfof  the  expenditures  of  this 
year  be  equal  to  the  first,  the  total  expenses  of  the 
present  administration  for  its  four  years  will  not  reach 
§85,000,000.  This  subtracted  from  the  aggregate 
expenditures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  four  years,  as  above 
stated,  leaves  the  sum  of  more  than  twenty-seven 
millions,  showing  thereby  that  by  ejecting  him  from 
office  this  immense  sum  has  been  saved  to  the  coun- 
try in  four  years. 

[tyler  administration.] 

With  respect,  however,  to  this  administration,  1 
will  say  that  the  whigs  are  not  responsible  for  it  ge- 
nerally, and  that  I feel  under  no  obligation  to  defend 
it.  When  Mr.  Tylqr  proved  himself  false  to  the 


1,771,267  46 
5,648,512  00 


3,518,835  00 


whig  party,  and  abandoned  its  principles,  we  made  a 
full  surrender  of  him  to  our  adversaries.  But  our 
conveyance  was  accompanied  by  no  warranty  either 
of  title  or  soundness.  The  democracy  took  him 
at  their  own  risk.  They  cannot  hold  us  responsible,- 
because  our  assignment  was  without  recourse,  and 
without  consideration.  It  is  unkind  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  now  to  assail  Mr.  Tyler.  He  and 
his  friends  might  have,  once  done  so  with  great  pro- 
priety. They  might  have  imitated  the  magnanimity 
of  Julius  Caesar,  who,  if  he  loved  the  treason,  de- 
spised the  traitor.  But  they  did  not  do  so;  on  the 
contrary,  they  courted  his  alliance;  and  now,  after 
having  seduced,  embraced,  and  made  use  of  him — 
having  disgraced  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
world — finding  that  he  is  soon  to  lose  his  official  Sta- 
tion, and  that  he  can  no  longer  be  turned  to  account, 
they  are  endeavoring  to  expel  him  from  the  fold  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  turn  him  adrift  in  the 
world,  friendless  and  alone,  to  depend  on  its  cold 
charities.  But  he  is  unwilling  to  be  thus  unceremo- 
niously expelled.  Ha  insists,  through  his  official 
organs,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  has  done  more  to  de- 
feat the  whig  measures  than  any  one  else,  and  there- 
by rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  democratic 
party,  he  ought,  in  ail  fairness,  to  receive  the  nomi- 
nation of  their  convention;  affirms  that  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  has  no  chance  to  beat  Mr.  Clay,  and  claims  to  be 
the  only  man  in  their  ranks  capable  of  succeeding 
In  this,  perhaps,  exists  the  secret  cause  of  the  attack 
of  the  member  from  Ohio.  He  designs,  by  a sudden 
thrust,  to  remove  a rival  from  the  path  of  his  favo- 
rite. I submit  it  to  him,  in  all  candor,  to  decide  whe- 
ther it  is  not  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  in  him  thus 
to  assail  his  ally?  He  ought  not  to  lift  his  hand  against 
his  brother. 

[“the”  democratic  party.] 

Let  us  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  proceed  to  inquire  what 
are  the  principles  of  the  present  self-styled  “demo- 
cratic party,”  about  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  talked  so  much?  It  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  this  party  is  governed  by  seven  principles 
— as  John  Randolph  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
Thomas  Ritchie — the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes. 
Or,  in  the  language  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  late  a dis- 
tinguished leader  of  this  party,  remarkable  for  his 
powers  of  generalization  and  condensation,  and  who 
was  thereby  enabled  to  analyze,  simplify,  and  reduce 
to  a single  element  these  various  principles — it  is  the 
“spoils  party,  held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of 
public  plunder!” 

I shall  endeavor  to  show;  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  can- 
dor and  sincerity  on  my  part,  that  no  injustice  is  done 
to  the  party  by  this  definition  of  its  principles.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  deliberate,  welL  settled,  solemn 
conviction  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  are  held  to- 
gether by  no  other  bond  whatever.  If  an  individual 
will  only  vote  with  them;'  if  he  will  give  them  his 
influence  in  carrying  elections,  and  promoting  them 
to  office,  he  will  be  considered  a good  democrat,  no 
matter  how  opposite  his  opinions  on  all  questions  of 
public  policy  may  be  to  those  which  they  happen  to 
be  professing  at  that  time.  I intend  this  remark  of 
course  only  to  apply  to  the  politicians;  for  I am  well 
aware  that  the  great  mass  of  the  party  in  the  coun- 
try are  honest  and  patriotic,  and  that  they  have 
been  merely  deceived  by  professions  of  democracy 
and  love  for  the  interests  of  the  people  made  by  their 
leaders. 

[“the  democracy”  tariff  and  anti-Tariff.] 

Without  travelling  out  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I expect  to  be  a Me  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  my  position,  that  his  party  is  united 
only  upon  the  principle  above  stated.  The  question 
which  is  likely  to  occupy  more  of  our  time  during 
the  present  session  than  any  other  is  the  tariff;  and 
how  doe3  the  party  stand  on  that?  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren, thei.-  generally  acknowledged  leader,  voted  not 
only  for  the  tariff  of  1824,  but  he  also  voted  for  that 
of  1828,  (the  highest  tariff  which  ever  existed  in  the 
country,  and  which,  because  of  its  very  excess,  was 
condemned  by  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  many 
other  whigs.)  Mr.  Senator  Wright,  the  confidential 
friend  of  Van  Buren  always,  and  the  present  congres- 
sional leader  of  the  party  on  all  such  questions,  not 
only  likewise  voted  for  that  same  extravagant  tariff 
of  1828,  but  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying 
it  through.  He  even  voted  for  the  whig  tariff  of  1842, 
against  which  such  an  outcry  is  now  raised;  and  so 
did  Mr.  Senator  Buchanan,  another  great  democratic 
leader,  and  but  lately  one  of  their  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  I need  not,  however,  multiply  instances 
of  this  sort,  but  will  ask  if  the  whole  party  are  united 
on  tariff  principles  with  these  prominent  individuals? 
Not  at  all,  sir.  When  you  look  to  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  you  find  among  the  democrats,  free 
trade  men  and  nullifiers,  who  are  utterly  hostile  to, 
all  tariffs,  denounce  them  as  unconstitutional,  systems, 
only  of  fraud  and  plunder,  and  even,  in  some  mstan- 
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ces,  are  willing  to  dissolve  the  Union  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Do  these  individuals  complain  of  and  de- 
nounce their  democratic  allies  of  the  north  for  vot- 
ing for  these  high  tariffs?  No,  sir.  They  embrace 
them  most  lovingly,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them,  like  Siamese  twins,  and  keep  up  a common 
struggle  for  political  power.  But  they  do  denounce 
Mr.  Clay  and  the  whigs  because  they  are  in  favor  of 
a moderate,  steady  tariff.  The  party  is  thus  divided 
into  two  sections,  which  profess  opposite  principles, 
with  a view  of  increasing  thereby  its  political  strength. 
In  the  south  there  is  much  opposition  to  the  tariff, 
and  on  that  account  the  southern  democrats  denounce 
it  with  great  vehemence,  with  the  expectation  of 
chiming  in  with  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  people 
there,  and  thus  acquiring  popularity  for  their  party; 
while  at  the  north,  where  the  tariff  policy  is  favored, 
their  democratic  allies  are  warmly  in  favor  of  it,  with 
a view  of  carrying  the  elections  in  that  quarter.  By 
this  manoeuvring  they  expect  that  each  wing  will  be 
able  to  bring  a larger  capital  to  the  common  stock, 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  control  of  the  offices  and 
money  of  the  country.  The  whigs,  on  the  contrary, 
being  governed  by  principle,  find  that  their  represen- 
tative, Mr.  Clay,  is  denounced  at  the  south  as  being 
too  strongly  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  while  at  the  north 
he  is  charged  with  not  going  far  enough  in  support 
of  the  protective  policy.  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  is 
a fitting  representative  of  his  party.  While  he  votes 
for  high  tariffs,  makes  sheep  speeches  at  the  north, 
and  writes  letters  to  Indiana  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
tive policy,  to  Virginia  he  writes  a letter  strongly  de- 
nouncing it.  Do  gentlemen  intend  to  persevere  in 
this  system  of  deception?  Or  do  they  hope  to  be  able 
to  cheat  the  country  longer  by  such  barefaced  double 
dealing?  Why  do  they  not  show  us  on  this  floor  what 
they  are  for?  They  know  what  the  whig  tariff  is,  and 
why  do  they  not  let  us  see  theirs?  The  committee  of 
ways  and  means  have  had  the  subject  under  conside- 
ration some  three  months,  and  why  have  we  not  had 
a report?  What  are  you  afraid  of,  sir?  Is  it  that  you 
cannot  unite  your  party  on  any  bill?  You  have  a ma- 
jority of  nearly  two  to  one  on  this  floor;  can  you  not 
bring  them  up  to  the  mark?  Show  us  your  hand,  and 
let  the  country  know  what  you  are  for.  Further 
concealment  or  shuffling  is  no  longer  practicable. 
[the  whigs  for  a tariff.] 

You  know  that  we  whigs  are  for  a tariff.  [What 
sort  of  a tariff  are  you  for?  said  Mr.  Payne.]  I will 
endeavor,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  what  sort  of  a tariff  I am  for,  and  what  I 
understand  the  whig  party  to  be  in  favor  of.  We  are 
in  favor  of  such  a tariff  as  will  produce  all  the  reve- 
nue necessary  to  the  support  of  the  government,  eco- 
nomically administered,  without  the  money  arising 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  This  latter  fund 
we  desire  to  see  distributed  among  the  states,  to  ena- 
ble those  states  that  are  indebted  to  pay  back  to  their 
creditors  what  they  have  borrowed,  to  remove  the 
cloud  which  rests  on  the  honor  of  some  of  them,  and 
plaee  American  credit  where  it  used  to  stand,  and  to 
furnish  the  states  not  indebted  with  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing the  benefits  of  education  among  every  class  of 
their  citizens,  so  that  our  voters  hereafter  may  un- 
derstand their  rights  as  inhabitants  of  this  free  Re- 
public, and  no  longer  be  the  victims  of  the  arts  of  de- 
magogues. And,  in  raising  a revenue  by  means  of 
duties,  we  are  not  for  adopting  them  on  the  principles 
of  the  horizontal  tariff,  for  which  a portion  of  the 
gentleman’s  party  were  voting  early  in  the  session. 
That  is  a system  so  absurd  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  any  nation,  and  probably  never  will  ex- 
ist on  the  earth,  however  firm  may  be  its  resting 
place  in  the  imaginations  of  some  of  its  votaries. 

Still  less  are  we  inclined  to  support  such  a tariff 
as  that  recommended-  in  the  last  resolution  offered, 
which  received  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
democratic  parly  on  this  floor,  and  which  was  so  near 
being  adopted,  viz:  adjusting  the  duties  with  refer- 
ence to  revenue  alone,  and  making  discriminations 
with  that  view  only.  In  other  words,  so  adjusting 
the  duties  as  to  raise  the  largest  sum  on  each  article. 

That  system,  if  carried  out,  would  throw  its  bur- 
dens mainly  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  because  they 
would  come  in  at  any  price.  Salt,  for  example, being 
an  article  of  prime  necessity,  must  be  procured  by 
every  body,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  price;  and 
the  heaviest  duty  would  therefore  be  imposed  on  it 
under  this  principle,  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  revenue;  while  jewelry,  silks,  and  wines,  being 
mere  luxuries  which  no  body  is  obliged  to  have, 
would  be  excluded  by  a high  duty,  and  therefore  must 
be  admitted  witn  a moderate  one  only.  We  are  in 
favor  of  no  such  system  as  this;  but  we  do  advocate 
sucli  a discrimination  as,  while  it  is  so  modified  as 
not  to  be  burdensome  to  any  class  of  the  community, 
may  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  manufactur- 
ers and  artisans  to  sustain  our  own  industry  against 
the  oppressive  regulations  of  others,  and  countervail, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  hostile  restrictions  of  foreign 


nations.  This  last  was  a favorite  principle  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  I commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  It  was  also  a doctrine 
of  Mr.  Jefferson;  in  fact,  he  went  so  far  at  one  time 
as  to  express  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  imitate  the 
Chinese — make  every  thing  we  needed  at  home,  and 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  other  nations.  I 
may  add,  sir,  that  there  has  not  been  a single  presi- 
dent from  Washington  down  to  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the 'executive  chair,  inclusive,  who  has  not 
sanctioned  discrimination  on  these  principles. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  take  a 
common  sense  practical  view  of  this  question.  We 
have  had  theory  and  parade  enough  on  it. 

I tell  gentlemen  that  I am  not  at  present  inclined 
to  support  any  tariffbill  which  they  are  likely  to  bring 
forward  at  this  session.  In  making  this  declaration 
I speak  only  for  myself.  The  tariff  of  1842,  which 
is  now  in  operation,  may  have  defects  for  what  I 
know.  Some  of  the  duties  tnay  be  too  high  and 
others  too  low.  But,  sir,  it  has  thus  far  disappointed 
all  the  predictions  of  its  enemies.  They  told  us  that 
the  duties  would  be  so  high  that  they  would  be  pro- 
hibitory; that  we  should  get  no  revenue  under  it,  and 
therefore  be  obliged  to  resort  to  direct  taxation  to 
support  government.  But  facts,  as  daily  developed, 
directly  refute  this  prediction.  The  revenue  under 
it  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  if  it  should  con- 
tine  for  the  balance  of  the  yearas  it  has  been  coming 
in  for  the  last  three  months,  it  would  amount  to  some 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Though  1 do  not  of  course 
anticipate,  in  fact,  that  amount,  yet  I am  quite  sure 
that  if  the  present  tariff  were  permitted  to  remain  un- 
disturbed, it  would  not  only  afford  us  all  the  means 
necessary  to  support  the  government,  but  enable  us 
in  a short  time  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  our  national 
debt.  This  favorable  state  of  our  finances  has  been 
produced  thus  far  without  any  practical  injury  hav- 
ing resulted  to  any  section  of  the  country.  Not 
only  cotton,  but  all  of  our  other  productions,  com- 
mand a belter  price  than  they  did  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff;  while  foreign  articles  which  we 
import  and  consume,  are  generally  cheaper,  I be- 
lieve I might  say  invariably  so.  But,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  I would  be  willing,  as  an  individual,  and 
I know  my  constituents  are  patriotic  enough  to  feel 
willing  too,  to  submit  to  a temporary  inconvenience 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  this  government  once  more 
free  from  the  debt  left  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  able 
to  support  itself  without  borrowing  or  resorting  to 
the  land  money',  so  that  the  latter  fund  might  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  stakes.  We  might  thereby  re- 
lieve the  national  and  state  governments  from  em- 
barrassment, and  place  American  character  and 
credit  on  their  former  basis.  But  when  these  re- 
sults are  about  to  be  produced  by  the  tariff  that  is 
actully  conferring  benefits  instead  of  burdens  on  the 
community,  is  it  not  something  worse  than  folly  to 
repeal  it? 

To  illustrate  my  view  still  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
allow  me  to  put  a case  to  the  member  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Duncan),  which  I have  no  doubt  he  will  under- 
stand and  feel  the  force  of.  From  the  manner  on 
which  he  lectured  us  on  the  entrails  of  the  coon,  I 
take  it  that  he  is  a doctor.  Is  it  not  so?  [Mr.  Dun- 
can was  understod  to  nod  an  assent.]  Then  sup- 
pose he  had  been  practising  on  an  individual  for 
four  years,  and  that  under  his  administration  of  me- 
dicines the  disorder  of  the  patient  had  increased 
daily;  that  he  had  become  more  and  more  feeble, 
until  his  dissolution  seemed  at  hand.  When  thus  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  is  advised  to  change  his 
physician;  he  does  so,  and  at  once  begins  to  recover, 
regains  his  strength  and  spirits,  and  is  able  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  business.  The  gentleman  then 
meets  him,  and  tells  him  he  is  about  to  be  ruined; 
that  the  medicines  he  has  been  taken  are  too  strong 
have  cured  him  too  suddenly,  and  thereby  destroyed 
his  constitution,  and  recommends  him  to  return  to 
his  prescription.  Would  the  gentleman  expect  the 
patient  to  follow  his  advice?  He  does  not  think 
proper  to  answer  my  question.  1 will  answer  it,  by 
telling  him  that  I am  not  willing  to  trust  him  and  his 
party,  who  brought  the  country  into  such  difficulty. 
We  expect  to  elect  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  get  into  power 
again  in  some  twelve  months;  and  il;  after  a trial 
till  then,  we  find  the  tarift"  needs  alteration,  those 
who  originally  made  it  can  modify  it. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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In  the  Senate,  April  12th  and  15th. 

It  was  not  his  intention,  he  said,  and  had  not  been 
at  any  time,  to  enter  into  a general  discussion  of  so 
boundless  a subject  as  the  protective  policy.  For 
the  purposes  ol  such  a discussion  nothing  had  been 
left  to  him.  What  remained  to  be  said  were  truisms 


on  the  one  side,  arid  novelties  on  the  other;  and  wha 
was  true  was  not  new,  and  what  was  new  was  not 
true.  For  the  interests  of  the  country,  it  was  for- 
tunately unnecessary  for  him  to  undertake  this  task. 
The  interests  of  the  American  system  were  defend- 
ed by  a thousand  eloquent  tongues  and  pens,  and  they 
were  defended  by  the  course  of  events  which  trans- 
pired here  and  in  other  countries.  They  had  been 
defended  in  a most  able  manner  by  his  friends  from 
Maine,  from  Connecticut,  from  Rhode  Island,  from 
Vermont,  from  Georgia,  and  by  his  own  colleague. 
If  the  daily  and  individual  employments  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  were  to  be  sustained — i f their  fields  and 
workshops  were  to  be  defended,  it  had  been  done  by 
the  hands  of  those  gentlemen;  and,  if  not,  his  hand 
could  not  do  it.  There  was  one  other  reason  why 
we  would  decline  a discussion  that  had  been  so  long 
continued — though  not  presuming  to  censure  others 
who  had  gone  into  it — that  he  did  not  consider  this 
question  as  an  open  question.  He  prescribed  no  rule 
for  others  in  saying  this.  He  had  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  subject  was  always  open  in  relation  to  de- 
tails— that  question  as  to  the  rate  of  duties,  and 
which  were  calculated:  to  promote  the  stability  of 
the  system,  were  always  open.  The  question,  whe- 
ther an  existing  orproposed  duty  was  necessary,  was 
always  open.  The  protective  system  was  an  open 
question,  in  like  manner  as  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution were  open  to  amendment;  but  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  open  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  Ame- 
rican labor  to  an  unfair  competition  with  the  Old 
World.  Why  not?  Because  the  system  is  in  exis- 
tence, de  facto  et  de  jure,  this  day.  It  had  been  slow- 
ly building  up  for  years,  and  it  would  be  madness 
now,  when  capital  had  taken  that  direction,  when 
skill  had  been  acquired,  and  when  its  influences  had 
begun  to  be  felt  on  agriculture  and  trade  and  open 
all  the  business  of  the  community,  to  squander  it 
away  or  permit  it  to  languish  and  die.  He  would  as 
soon  think  of  attempting  to  defend  the  trial  by  jury, 
or  the  blessings  of  union,  which  he  hoped  would  never 
pass  away,  as  to  offer  to  defend  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

Appreciating  as  highly  as  any  one  the  ability  of 
the  argument  urged  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, he  must  permit  him  to  say  that  it  was  a stupen- 
dous novelty.  Jt  was  altogether  a novelty  in  princi- 
ple and  form.  The  bill  proposed  by  the  senator  was 
one  from  which  every  protective  feature  had  been 
carefully  weeded  out.  It  was  solely  a revenue  bill, 
but  not  in  the  sense  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  advocate 
a revenue  bill — one  that  produced  no  more  revenue 
than  was  wanted  by  the  government.  The  gentle- 
man did  not  inquire  whether  the  bill  protected  home 
industry  or  not,  It  laid  aside  all  considerations  of 
that  kind.  All  the  capital,  labor,  and  experience 
that  had  been  devoted  to  manufactures  were  to  be 
thrown  aside.  Millions  of  hands  might  want  em- 
ployment and  millions  of  mouths  want  bread,  but  the 
bill  had  nothing  in  ft  of  protection.  He  had  found 
no  example  for  such  a bill  in  the  journals  of  our  le- 
gislation, nor  in  the  early  history  of  the  government. 
There  was  a question  involved  in  this  subject  which 
was  an  open  and  a practical  question.  We  were  told 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Benton,)  who  he  was  sorry  was  not  here,  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  proposed  bill  would  be 
such  as  would  enable  the  manufacturers  to  exist. — 
The  honorable  senator  came  to  us,  not  as  an  enemy, 
but  as  a friend  to  the  protective  system.  He  might 
say  indeed  of  that  system,  “ magna  pars  fui ,”  for  he 
had  supported  it  through  his  whole  course  in  this 
body. 

The  senator  had  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1824,  which 
had  laid  deep  and  immoveable  the  foundation  of 
the  system.  He  had  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1828  re- 
luctantly, it  was  true;  but  still  he  voted  for  it.  He 
voted  for  the  bill  of  1832;  but  that  was  a reduction 
to  some  extent,  yet  still  it  was  a protective  bill;  and 
he  voted  against  the  compromise  act.  But  he  now 
counsels  a vast  change,  which  could  not  be  made,  as 
he  (Mr.  C.)  was  firmly  convinced,  without  ruining 
all  the  interests  which  had  so  long  been  sheltered 
under  the  system.  The  senator  called  upon  us  to 
abandon  the  systems  of  1 816  and  1824,  and  go  back 
to  the  good  old  system  of  our  fathers.  He  did  not 
indicate  any  particular  act  of  their’s  to  be  adopted 
or  followed,  but  recommended  that  we  should  follow 
their  general  system  of  policy  in  reference  to  reve- 
nue duties.  He  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  the  mini- 
mum must  be  abolished,  that  ad  valorem  duties 
should  he  resorted  to,  that  luxuries  should  be  taxed 
and  necessaries  exempted  from  duty,  and  that  no 
duty  should  be  allowed  to  exceed  thirty-three  per 
cent.  Mr.  C.  denied  that  these  principles  were  coun- 
tenanced by  the  legislation  or  by  the  Recommenda- 
tion of  our  fathers.  He  entered  into  a review  of  the 
action  of  government  upon  the  subject  of  the  reve- 
nue from  its  origin,  in  order  to  show  that  there  was 
never  a time  when  the  principle  of  protection  did 
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not  enter  into  the  policy  of  this  government.  The 
system  of  1784  was  founded,  not  by  a combination 
of  millicnary  capitalists  and  trading  politicians,  hut 
by  those  who  had  framed  the  constitution  and  had 
come  fresh  from  among  those  who  best  knew  what 
were  its  objects  and  purposes.  He  went  on  to  show 
that  the  tar-ifl'of  1789. recognised  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, and  was  for  the  time  an  adequate  protection, 
and  that,  in  object,  and  spirit,  it  was  similar  to  the 
acts  of  18 1 G and  1824. 

The  aci  of  1789  did  not  purport  to  be  a revenue 
tariff  or  a protective  tariff— for  these  'distinctions 
belonged  only  to  the  polemics  of  modern  limes.  The 
provisions  of  that  act  were  intended  to  protect  the 
rising  mechanical  labor  of  young  America.  A list 
of  enumerated  articles  were  taxed  with  speci- 
fic duties  expressly  fcr  the  purpose  of  protection; 
and  a list  of  sixteen  articles  was  made  free  for  the 
purpose  of  protection.  The  act  was  made  to  pro- 
tect and  did  protect  industry  as  fully  as  any  act  that 
had  passed  since.  In  April,  1789,  just  after  the  first 
congress  had  taken  their  oaths,  when  every  member 
of  it  knew  well  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  in  regard  to  the  revenue  power, 
this  subject  was  taken,  up.  Mr.  Madison  proposed 
that  congress  should  pass  a short  act  in  ten  lines, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a revenue.  He  ad- 
vocated despatch,  and  it  Was  necessary  that  the  law 
should  be  passed  in  time  to  meet  the  spring  importa- 
tions. His  object  was  revenue  entirely,  and  he  pro- 
posed a uniform  rate  of  duty  of  five  percent,  and 
some  few  specific  duties.  If  that  bill  had  passed, 
we  should  have  had  that  black  swan — that  r.ionsler 
which  the  world  never  saw — a revenue  tariff.  But 
it  did  not  pass.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  of  Pennsylvania, 
desired,  lie  said,  to  see  a system  established  that 
would  promote  the  whole  of  the  interests  of  the 
country — agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufactur- 
ing. Mr.  Fitzsimmons  here  hesitated  not  to  put  his 
opinions  in  competition  with  the  transcendent  mind 
of  Mr.  Madison,  and  to  propose  a system. of  protec- 
tion of  American  industry. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  said,  just  at  this  point,  he  would 
draw  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  one  point. — 
In  the  act  of  1798  was  there  one  duty  half  as  high 
as  the  rates  of  duty  which  he  (Mr.  McDuffie),  had 
proposed  in  iiis  bill? 

Mr.  Choate,  had  not  yet,  he  said,  touched  upon  the 
rates  of  these  duties,  He  was  now  showing  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  were  based.  He  would  go,  by 
and  by,  into  details.  The  policy  of,  protection  was 
asserted,  and  established  in  the  act  of  1789,  as  he 

Would  proceed  to  show.  , 

■ [Mr.  C.  here  read  extracts  from  the  debates  in  the 
first  congress  on  this  si  bject.] 

In  that  brief  deliberation  we  had,  in  petto,  the 
whole  argument  on  this  subject.  It  was  admitted 
that  Mr.  Madison’s  bill  would  bring  more  money  into 
the  treasury  than  the  other,  but  it  was  said  that  it 
was  more  important  to  frame  a bill  that  would  pro- 
tect the  rising  manufactures  of  America.  Congress 
proceeded,  therefore,  to  frame  a bill,  each  article 
being  brought  forward  and  separately  decided  upon. 

He  would  proceed  to  read,  from  the  debates  on  the 
subject,  a number  of  passages.  Mr.  C.  here  read  a 
portion  of-the  argument  of  Mr.  Madison,  also  of  Mr. 
BomJinot  and  Mr,  Lawrence,  and  also  from  the  man- 
ly and  able  speeches  of  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  and  Mr. 
Hartley,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  would  not  trouble 
the  senate  by  reading  further  extracts,  lest  he  should 
be  suspected  of  interpolating  upon  the  text  the  argu- 
ment which  had  been  so  .often  urged  here  in  belief 
of  the  American  system;  so  true  was  it  that  truth 
was  of  all  times,  and  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

He  averted  to  the  discussions  upon  the  rates  of 
duly  on  particular  articles,  such  as  steel,  &c.,  in 
which  the  policy  of  protection  was  specially  urged 
arid  sustained. This  vvould  seem  to  be  a model  of  the 
discussions  that  had  often  taken  place  here,  since 
Mr.  Sherman' moved  a duty  of  six  cents  on  tobacco, 
because,  he  said,  he  thought  the  duty  onght  to  be  pro- 
hibitory. The  motion  was  carried  nm.  con.  aud  yet 
this  was  a tariff  of  revenue. 

Thus,  on  the  article  of  beef,  the  duty  was  made 
prohibitory;  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  denied  that 
the  policy  of  protection  was  constitutional.  The 
duties  were  cast  into  the  shape  of  protection.  A 
choice  was  presented  to  congress  between  two  bills 
— one  that  would  have  produced  the  most  money,  and 
the  other  that  afforded  the  greatest  protection.  Mr. 
Bland  said  the  articles  enumerated  in  this  bill  were 
taxed  from  fifty  per  cent,  downwards,  and,  besides, 
there  were  specific  duties.  The  duties  laid  by  the 
act  of  1789  were  laid  for  protection,  and  were  .com- 
petent for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  McDuffie  askee  what  were  the  duties  on  cotton 
arid  iron  imder  the  act 

Mr.  Choate  said  there  was  no  cotton  then  manufac- 
tured in  America.  He  had  replied  to  the  question 


in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bland,  that  the  rates  of  duties 
were  from  50  percent,  downwards. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  the  duties  were  but  five  per  cent, 
then  on  iron  and  cotton. 

Mr.  Choate  took  a view  of  the  state  of  those  manu- 
factures at  that  time,  showing  that  the  establish- 
ments for  making  iron  were  then  small  forges,  not 
the  large  establishments  that  how  covered  the  ground, 
or  were  carried  on  under  ground,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  The  framers  of  the  bill  knew  the' 
condition  of  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  they 
adopted  a rate  of  protection  accordingly.  He  read 
statements  of  the  sentiments  of  General  Washington, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  others,  in  favor  of  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  by  protective  duties. 
Passing  strange  would  it  have  been  if  the  great  men 
who  formed  the  congress  of  1789  Imd  not  passed  a 
law  encouraging  manufactures,  knowing,  as  they  did 
that  it  was  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the. Union  to 
protect  our  industry  from  foreign  competition.  It 
was  a prominent  object  of  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  the  government,  in  framing  the  constitution,  to 
protect  American  labor.  The  proofs  of  this  asser- 
tion had  been  callected  from  various  sources  and 
given  to  the  world.  He  averted  only  to  some  of  the 
principles  avowed  by  a distinguished  Writer  in  1787 
in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  on  this  subject.  In 
every  debate  it  was  admilted  that' manufactures  had 
taken  root  under  the  legislation  of  each  state,  and  it 
was  therefore  urged  that  it  was  the  duly  ofthe  gene- 
ral governm.ent  to  do  what  the  states  could  no  longer 
do,  and  protect  the  industry  of  their  citizens.  He 
read  from  South  Carolina  writers,  similar  senti- 
ments. He  showed  that  jibe  prevailing  sentiment 
among  those  who. had  founded  the  government  was 
that  the  true  intent  of  the  constitution  was  to  foster 
and  protect  American  industry.  Many  of  these  men 
had  witnessed  or  participated  in  the  long  and  serried 
files  of  labor,  which  marched,  under  banners  and 
mottoes  of  protection,  at  the  time-of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  We  could  learn  from  the  banners 
and  mottoes  of  those  processions  what  was  their  ob- 
ject in  setting  up  this  form  of  Government.  He  read 
ar>  account  of  one  of  those  processions  that  took  place 
in  Philadelphia.  First  came  the  agricultural  train, 
next  ihe.manufacturing  column,  with  looms,  carding 
and  other  machines,  and  with  the,  motto  “May  the 
Union  of  the  government  protect  our  manufactures.” 

The  spirit  of  philosophical  history  would  not  dis- 
dain to  gather  from  such  sources  the  impulses  which 
then  moved  the  public  breast.  He  had  done  with  the 
firstera.and  would  now  consider  that  which  com- 
menced in  1815. 

The  object  of  both  generations  w.as, .he  contended 
identical — to  loster  the  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing labor  of  the  country.  The  great  men  of  1789 
had  presented  to  their  view  a large  body  of  labor  So- 
liciting protection;  their  successors  in  1815  were 
met  with  a body  of  labor,  multiplied  vastly  in  number 
ann  immensely  increased  in  value,  and  also  asking 
protection.  These  interests  now  included  vast  and 
complicated  works,  which  had  never  been  thought  of 
in  the  former  generation. 

The  uses  and  value  of  manufacturing  industry,  its 
propitious  influence  on  commerce  and  labor,  and 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  ot  life,  Mr.  C remark- 
ed upon  at  some  length.'  It  developed  every  taste 
and  talent  of  the  community,  and,  in  that  way  pro- 
duced a more  complete  development  of  the  intel- 
lect of  a country,  lie  descanted  on  the  importance 
and  value  of  a variety  of  occupations  for  industry 
and  talent. 

In  a family  of  five  farmer’s  boys  what  would  this 
variety  of  occupations  do?  One  has  a taste  for  ad- 
venture; the  whale  fishery  is  open  to  him.  ' One  has 
a predilection  for  trade,  and  State  street  and  Canton 
and  Manilla  are  open  to  him.  One  has  a taste  for 
machinery,  and  carries  in  his  mind  some  great  inven- 
tion which  is  to  make  a revolution  in  commerce  and 
the  arts.  Another  may  take  his  axe  aud  plough  into 
the  forests  of  the  west.  Manufacturers  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  bad  oeen,  at  all  times,  and  every  where, 
the  companion  of  liberty,  the  handmaid  and  friend  of 
the  firmest  democracy.  It  was  the  ailisans  of  Athens 
that  stood  last  around  Demosthenes,  and  heard  tire 
last  sounds  of  liberty.  In  later  times  popular  liberty 
and  the  arts  sprung  up  together  in  the  free  towns  of 
Italy,  Flanders,  &c.;  and  the  spirits  of  democracy 
floating  in  England  were,  from  the  workshops  ot  .her 
manufacturers. 

[Mr.  McDuffie.  They  come  from  the  free  trade 
doctrine.] 

Mr.  C.  went  on  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  mechani- 
cal and.  manufacturing  industry  upon  the  prosperity 
of  England,  and  upon  the  danger  of  striking  at  inte- 
rests that  were  already  established.  If  we  advised  a 
young  man  not  to  marry,  it  did  not  follow  that  if  be 
.did  marry,  he  should  be  required  to  murder.his  infant 
child,  to  1816,  when  the  tariff  of  that  day  was  pass- 


ed, there  was  an  intense  feeling  of  nationality  preva- 
lent in  this  country.  We  had  just  come  from  a suc- 
cessful war;  our  long  endured  injuries  had  been 
avenged;  we  felt  that  we  had  left  the  ranks  of  little 
states.  We  were  no  longer  subject  to  be  knocked1 
down  by  an  order  in  council,  or  obliged  to  skulk  un- 
der an  embargo  or  a non-intercourse  law.  The  spirit 
of  1816  grew  out  of  a spirit  of  renovated  nationality, 
and  not  from  a combination  of  milhonary  capitalists 
and  trading  politicians. 

He  did  not  know  why  a representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts should  exasperate  himself  in  an  effort  to 
defend  the  men  who  made  the  tariff  of  18 1 G or  1824. 
Massachusetts,  whether  for  her.  glory  or  her  shame, 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  those  measures.  She  gave  but 
one  vote  for  the  tariffof  1842.  The  measure  was,  as 
she  supposed,  hostile  to  her  interests.  But  a candid 
consideration  of  this  subject  had  convinced  him  that 
the  view's  of  the  authors  of  the  faritl'of  1816 Were 
wise  and  enlarged. 

Here  Mr.  Choate,  without  concluding,  yielded  the 
floor  to  a motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Choate,  arose  to  address  the  senate.  He. com- 
menced by  adverting  to  the  arguments  by  which  he 
had  already  proved  that  the  tariffs  of  1816  and  1824 
were,  in  principle,  identical  with  that  of  1789.  They 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  same  policy  and  the 
same  spirit.  He  now  proceeded  to  show  that  the  du'ies 
under  the'tariff  of  1824  transcended  those  of  1789  as 
far  as  the  duties  of  1842  exceeded  the  duties  of  1824. 
The  duties  which  were  .sufficient  for  revenue  and 
protection  in  1789  had  become  insufficient  for  both 
in  1824;  and  the  duties  that  were  adequate  in  1824 
had,  for  the  same  reasons,  become  insufficient  in 
1842.  He  referred  to  the  statements  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton ) as  to  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  late  war,  and  - explained  the  history  of  the  mat- 
ter. From  1789  to  1807  manufactures  made  very 
slow  progress  in  this  country.  Our  capital,  during 
that  period,  found  its  rewards  on  thejsea.  But,  m 
1807,  new  and  stimulating  principles  were  applied  to 
manufactures,  under  which  they  sprung  suddenly  in-1 
to  life,  and  went  on.  Those  principles' were  the 
violation  of  our  neutral  rights  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  our  own  restrictive  policy,  ending  with 
the  war.  These  incidents  had  driven  our  iapital  on 
shore.  Manufactures  had  progressed  till  1816,  under 
what  was  considered  a rank  growth.  It  appeared 
from  Mr.  Cox’s  statements,  that  in  1810,  as  the  se- 
nator from  Missouri  had  argued,  there  were  mapy 
flourishing  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  U. 
States.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them  was 
a hundred  and  twenty  millions.  But  he  supposed  it 
to  be  perfectly  true  tiiat  nineteen-twentieths  of  this 
amount  started  into  life  in  three  years  prior  to  1810. 
In  November,  1806,  the  first  Berlin  decree  was 
issued;  and  in  1807  the  first  order  in  council.— 
In  the  same  year  came  the  Milan  decree,  and 
in  the  same  year  our  first  embargo,  which  con- 
tinued fill  1809,  when  a non-intercourse  was  declar- 
ed. For  nearly  four  years  all  these  causes  were 
operating  to  give  a new  direction  to  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  country.  The  consequence  Was  a 
rapid  growth  of  manufactures.  There  was  not  one 
cotton  manufactory  in  the  United  States  in  1789 — 
not  a single  spindle  was  in  motion  here.  In  1791 
there  were  seventy-five.  In-1807  they  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  a further  increase  Of  sixteen  fold  fol- 
lowed in  three  years.  This  increase  was  owing  to 
the  energetic  operation  of  the  causes  to  which  he 
had  adverted.  He  referred  to  reports  from  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Dallas,  aud  to  a very  enlarged  and 
lucid  view  the  subject  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  Virginia, 
to  show  the  extent  of  manufacturing  industry  in  that 
period,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  it.  The  duties  of 
1789  had  become  utterly  inadequate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  industry  of  the  country  in  1816.  As  well 
might  we  go  back  to  the  bow  and  arrow  as  a pro- 
tection from  the  assaults  of  modern  flying  artillery. 

With  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  one  age  of  the  world 
departed  and  another  commenced.  On  that  day  a 
new  age  arose — an  age  to  which  no  .monarch  can 
affix  his  name — an  age  of  comforts  to  the  poor — an 
age  of  industry — the  age  of  the  people.  The  policy 
of  the  whole  world  became  changed.  Every  nation 
seemed  to  forget  war  and  apply  its  energies  to  the 
developement  of  its  resources' m commerce,  arts,  and 
manufactures.  England,  with  all  her  capital,  skill, 
and  machinery,  commenced  in  Manchester  her  con- 
test for  predominance  in  the  manufacturing  arts  — 
On  that  field  we  were  not  able  to  cope  with  her. — 
Our  infant  manufactures  could  not  stand  an  hour 
against  such  competition.  The  law  of  1816  which 
was  then  passed  afforded  to  manufactures  a better 
protection  than  ’the  bill  now  proposed  by  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  give  us,  and  better  than 
the  principles  advanced  by  the  senator  from  Missouri 
would  give  us.  The  tariff'  of  1816  was  good  foe 
something.  It  served  the  purpose  of  protecting  cot- 
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ton  manufactures,  ant]  it  protected  the  raw  cotton 
from  competition.  It  cut  off  the  East  India  cotton, 
and  it  gave  an  enlarged  market  to  the  cotton  of  the 
south. 

Mr.  Choate  showed- that  it  was  very  soon  found 
that  the  tariff  of  1816  did  not,  in  the  new  state  of 
industry  throughout  the  world,  afford  a sufficient 
protection.  A distinguished  member  of  the  house 
from  Pennsylvania  (now  on  the  bench  ofthe  supreme 
court)  came  here  in' 1820  and  advocated  a tariff  of  a 
more  protective  character.  He  was  ably  aided  by 
a distinguished  member  from  Kentucky.  These  ef- 
forts were  continued  till  1824,  when  we  at  length 
recognised  the  industrial  policy  of  the  world,  aDd 
established  the  tariff  of  1824. 

He  had  said  that  in  1816  we  began  to  live  in  a new 
age.  lle'had  before  him  a proof  that  then  the  world 
ascended  into  new' light.  He  referred  to  English  au- 
thorities to  show  the  efforts  made  by  England  to 
bring  the  world  back  to  th?  use  of  her  manufactures. 
One  of  the  writers  whom  he  cited  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  first  cause  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
the  consumption  of  British  manufactures.  There  was 
hardly  a press  or  an  intellect  at  work  in  England 
that  labored  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  win  the 
world  back  to  the  consumption  of  British  manufac- 
tures. From  German  authorities  he  also  showed 
that  the  spirit  there  inculcated  wa9  that  of  encour- 
agement to  home  industry,  to  the  consolidation  of  its 
industrial  policy.  The  same  spirit  ought  to  animate  us. 
We  had  an  America,  and  it  was  ours.to  embellish  it 
and  build.it  up.  There  was  not  a nation  in  Europe 
that  did  not  thrive  by  industry,  except  Holland,  and 
she-  was  not  the  Holland  that  once  traded  and  bank- 
ed for  the  world.  Turkey  was  another  exception, 
and  she  laid  no  duties  on  any  thing  imported  and  sent' 
nothing  out;  like  the  waters  of  her  own  sea,  in  which 
there  was  no  tide,  her  trade  came  in  and  never  went 
out.  . 

There  was  nothing,  perhaps,  that  belter  illustrated 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  present  age  than  the 
modern  character  of  the  debates  of  the  British  house 
of  commons.  What  would  lord  Chatham,,  with  his 
warlike  policy  and  bis  exaggerated  eloquence,  say  to 
a debate  on  onion  seed?  But  the  present  minister,  sir 
Robert  Peel,  seemed  to  manage  the  onion  seed  ar- 
gument as  well' as  he  did  that  which  related  to  Irish 
affairs.  The  wealth  and  power  of  England  had  been 
vastly  increased  under  this  system  of  protection  to 
her  industry. 

•He  had  now  answered  one  of  the  considerations 
which  was  held  out  to  us  as  an  inducement  to  go  back 
to  the  low  duties  of  17S9.  The  second  consideration 
was,  that  certain  tabular  statements  which  the  sena- 
tor from  Missouri-  produced  showed  that  the  reve- 
nue and  the  amount  of  importations  of  foreign  goods 
had  not  been  so -uni form  as  they  were  prior  to  1807, 
and-that  they  had  not  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion with  our  population. 

But  suppose  it  was  true  that  foreign  articles  came 
in  with  more  regularity  prior  to  1807.  It  was  be- 
cause there  was  a great  change  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
country  in  1807.  But  he  was  at  a loss  to  perceive 
any  reason  why  the  rale  of  importation  should  be 
more  fluctuating  under  a high  rate  of  duty  than  un- 
der a low  rate.  If  we  went  back  to  colonial  times  vve. 
might  find  that  importations  were  still  more  steady. 
But,  in  a country  of  such  vast  extent  apd  of  such 
diversity  of  productions,  changes  of  habits  and  pur- 
suits would  necessarily  take  place,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  people  partook  of  the  character  of  their 
climate,  which  was  subject  to  the  most  severe  and 
sudden  alternations,  as  he  went  on  to  show.  But 
still,  be  said,  the  rains  came  and  the  sixty  days  of 
hot  corn  weather,  and  the  country  still  went  ahead. 

2 he  fluctuations,  even  if  they  were  caused  by  the 
high  duties,  which  he  denied,  were  of  no  sort  of 
account.  If  we  had,  since  1816,  consumed  fewer  of 
the  articles  of  Europe  than  before,  in  proportion  to 
our  population,  it  Was  for  the  very  leason  that  our 
policy  bad,  since  that  time,  been  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  country  with  our  own  manufactures.  We  had 
become  less  able  to  exchange  our  own  products  for 
those  of  Europe,  and  we  had  lost  our  golden  com- 
merce. 

The  tariff'  of  1816  was  made  in  reference  to  these 
very  facts.  If  our-  foreign  commerce- had  not  gone- 
on  increasing,  our  internal  commerce  had  vastly  in- 
creased and  had  bound  the  country  together  in  fra- 
ternal bond's.  We  export  fewer  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. , 'But  is  the  protective  system  answerable  for 
that?  No,  sir.  We  sell,  and  shall  always  sell,  just 
as  much  as  foreign  nations  will  give  us  a remunera- 
ting price  for.  The  protective  policy  was  establish- 
ed to  protect  us  from  these  evils.  The  reaSoh  for  the 
loss  of  our  foreign  market  was,  that  foreign  states 
had  turned,  with  true  instinct,  from  war  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  should  ever  hold  it 
as  true,  that  it  was  a good  thing  for  agriculture  to 
give  it  a market  at  home;  and,  by  a home  market,  he 


meant  one  any  where  within  the  internal  limits  of 
this  Union.  lie  held,  too,  that  we  did  a good  thing 
for  agriculture  when  we  .took  from  it  the  great  num- 
bers that  overran  that  pursuit. 

Mr.  C.  here  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  a di- 
versity of  pursuits  for  the  prosperity  of  a nation. — 
All  those  neauliful  arts  and  accomplishments — all 
music  and  statuary,  that  consoled  nations  for  the  loss 
of  liberty,  were  worthless  in  comparison  with  the 
policy  that  provided  food  and  clothing  for  the  whole 
people. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  had  said  that  this  was 
an  unpropitious  moment  to  adjust  the  tnrifl — just  as 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a presidential  election.  The 
senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Berrien)  had  concurred 
in, the  sentiment.  He  (Mr.  C.)  would  go'  further. — 
He  held  that  the  eight  months  preceding  a presiden- 
tial.eleclion  ought  to  be  considered  as  aiesnon  juridical 
— by  which  he  meant  that  they  might  be  devoted  to 
stump  speaking,  but  not  to  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  questions  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

He  could  not  trust  any  one — and  any  one  he  could 
trust  as  soon  as  himself- — to  vote  on  these  subjects 
without  participating  ih  the  feelings  which  ag-iiated 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Amid  such  general  feel- 
ing, were  we  alone  to  remain  cool?  Were  we  quite 
sure  that,  in'  fixing  the  rates  of  duty,  we  would  not 
be  thinking  of  votes?  He  referred  as  a proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  .senators  Were  carried  away  by 
their  feelings,  that,  in  this  debate  it  was  Massachu- 
setts arguments  that  were  answered,  and  it  was  the 
profits  of  Massachusetts  manufacturers  that  were 
stated;  and,  if 'extraneous  questions  were  referred  to, 
the  topic  was  the  speculative  opinions  held  in  Mas- 
sachusetts on  some  subjects.  But  why  was  nothing 
said  of  Pennsylvania,  the  state  that  had  made  all  the 
tariffs,  while  Massachusetts  had,  perhaps  mistaking 
her  own  interests,  opposed  the.  tariff  of  1816  and  the 
tariff  of  1824?  Perhaps  the  reason  was  the  great 
number  of  votes  that  Pennsylvania  brought  into  the 
lists,  and  which  were  all  doubtful;  while  Massachu- 
setts had  but  a small  number  of  votes,  which  were 
not,  doubtful  at  all.  Pie  drew  an  amusing  statement 
of  the  historical  account  that  might  be  drawn  from 
some  of  the  debates  here  on  the  tariff  question. — 
Massachusetts  would  be  represented  as  imposing  a 
high  protection  on  the  country,  though  by  means 
wholly  unknown. and  baffling  conjecture;  the  states 
of  New  Hampshire  and  South  Carolina  would  be 
represented  to  be,  as  tlfey  were  very  ably  represent 
ed,  as  exposing  the  fallacy  of  a system  that  debauch- 
ed the  morafs  and  picked  the  pockets  of  the- rest  of 
the  country-  New  Hampshne  being  the  greatest 
navigating  state,  and  South  Carolina  the  principal 
cotton-growing  state,  would  be  represented  as  unit- 
ing to  maintain  those  interests  against  the  depre- 
dations of  Massachusetts. 

The  senator  from  New  Hampshire  had  delivered 
a lecture,  formerly,  on  the  uncertainty  of  history,  and 
this  would  be  a further  illustration  of  it.  Was  not 
Massachusetts,  after  all,  a useful  member  of  the 
Union?  What  would  be  gained  by  throwing  her  back 
upon  her  granite  ice,  forcing  her  to  dig  for  beans  and 
potatoes,  or  to  roam  the  world  for  freights  in  com- 
petition with  the  navigators  of  Hamburg?  He  pre- 
sented a statement  of  the  quantity  of,  agricultural 
produce  consumed  by  Massachusetts,  and  which  was 
derived  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  ■ 

As  to  the  opinions  of  Massachusetts,  she  would 
continue  forever  to  think,  write,  and  speak  on  all 
subjects  as  she  pleased.  She  mighteven  be  opposed 
to  the  administration  of  the  government,  as  she  had 
been  for  twelve  -years  at  a time  or  more.  He  did 
not  think,  however,  she  was  likely  to  be  in  that  po- 
sitiou  for  the  next  four- years.  But,  said  he,  if  you 
will  be  just  to  Massachusetts,  she  will  be  a blessing 
to  you. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

April  11.  Memphis.  The  consideration  of  the,  bill 
to.  establish  a navy  yard  and  depot  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Mississippi  river,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Jarafgm,  addressed  the  senate  in  favor  of 
Memphis,  and  of  at  once  adopting  some  measure  for 
the  defence  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  J.  expatiated 
on  the  advantages  of- Memphis  as  an  interrnadiate 
station  between  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi,  and 
as  a suitable  spot  for  a depot  for  supplies  and  stores, 
and  building  any  vessels  of  any  size  whatever  that 
may  be  required  on  or  about  the  Mississippi  river. 

Mr-  Bayard,  referred  to  the  state  resolutions  of 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,,  .and  Mississippi  in  favor  of 
Memphis,  but  those  oi  the  latter  state  since  rescind- 
ed' in  favor  of  Natchez,  but  still  recommending 
Memphis,  if  Natchez  should  be  rejected,  as  their 
uext  spot  in  preference.  There  were  memorials  also 


from  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  for 
a post  somewhere  on  the  western  waters,  for  the 
purchase  of  American  hemp  for  the  navy.  It  was 
never  contemplated  to  send  ships  800  miles  up  the 
Mississippi  to  be  repaired.  They  must  be  sent  to 
Pensacola.  These  wilh  an  impregnable  fortification 
on  the  dry  Tortugas  would  sufficiently  secure  our 
western  navigation. 

Mr.  Breese,  referred  to  a report  from  Dr.  Lawson 
and  Col.  Long,  to  show  the  unhealthiness  of  Mem- 
phis. 

Mr.  Foster,  said  that  in  its  population  of  6000,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  was  less  than  at  any  other  place 
oli  the  river. 

Mr.  Walker , preferred  having  surveys  and  compa- 
risons of  other  western- points  before  finally  selecting 
Memphis.  The  railroad  from  Charleston  will  be 
completed  to  Natchez  before  it  will  ever  reach 
Memphis. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Breese'S  pro- 
posed amendment;  the  vote  stood,  for  it  13,  against 
it  27, 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and 
read  a'  third  lime,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  12;  Mr.  Tallmhdge,  presented  two  memo- 
rials of  citizens  of  New  York,  remonstrating  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Also,  thirty-four  memo- 
rials of  citizens  of  New  York,  in  opposition  to  any 
alteration  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wright,  presented  a memorial  of  citizens -of 
Oneida  county,  New  York,  and  one  of  the  citizens 
of  Craftsburg,  Vermont,  praying  that  no  alteration 
may  be  made  in.  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  presented  the  proceedings  of  a meet- 
ing of  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  change  in  the  existing  tariff. 

Mr,  Clayton,  presented  a similar  memorial  of  ci- 
tizens of  Delaware. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Tappan  on,  the  2lsl  Feb- 
ruary,-calling  for  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Captain  Alexander  S. 
Mackenzie;  and  the  resolution  was  disagreed  to. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  establishing  a naval  depot  at  Memphis,  and  tho 
question  being  taken  on  its  passage,  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative — ayes  31,  nays  11.  , 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  finance,  upon  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McDuffie , for  the  modification  of 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  Choate,  addressed  the  senate  at  some  length  in 
favor  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  in  opposition  to  any 
modification  thereof. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wooodbury,  the  senate  adjourn- 
ed until  Monday. 

April  15.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid  be- 
fore the  body  the  following  letter  from  the  Hun.  W. 
R.  Kin£,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  spread 
on  the  journal: 

Washington,  April,  15.  1844. 

Sir:  I have  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Alabama  my  resignation  as  senator  of  the  United 
States.  No. language  can  express  the  painful  emo- 
tions which  I experience  in  separating  myself  from 
the  distinguished  body  over  which  you  pn  side,  after 
having  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  being  one  of  its 
members  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. — 
During  this  long  period  such  has  been  my  friendly 
intercourse  with  senators,  and  such  their  uniform 
courtesy  and  kihdness  towards  me,  as  to  have  impos- 
ed upon  me  the  best  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  ever  efface.  A 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  ought  to  sa- 
tisfy. th^ ambition  of  the  loftiest  spirit  in  the  land. — 
It  was:  more' than  sufficient  to  satisfy  mine.  With 
perhaps,  a single  exception,  there  is  no  higher  posi- 
tion in' this  or  any  other  Country,  when  the  senator 
feels  that  he  is  sustained  at  home,  as  1 have  been,  by 
the  unwavering  support  of  rriy  honored  state.  1 part 
from  the. senate  with  reluctance  and  regret,  to  enter 
Upon  a new  theatre  of  public-service;  but  my 'prayer 
shall  ever  be  that  in  all  time  to  come  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  may, maintain  the  high  character 
and  preserve  the  commanding  influence  which  it  has 
so  justly  acquired. 

With  heartfelt  Wishes  for  the  health,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  each  individual  member,  I bid  them 
all  an  affectionate  farewell. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I am  yrtur  ob’t.  serv’t. 

WM.  R.  KING. 

Hon.  Willie  P.  Mangum,  president  of  the  senate. 

Also,  a series  of  resolutions  from  the  legislature 
of  Florida,  in  relation  to  a division  of  the  territory 
into  two  separate  parts. 

Piles  of -memorials  against  any  change  in  the  pre- 
sent tariff',  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Jarnegin,  Bu- 
chanaii , Choate,  Miller,  Sturgeon,  Phelps , &c. 

Memorials  against  Texus  annexation  were  also 
presented. 
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The  bill  from  the  house  making  an  appropriation 
of  certain  moneys  in  the  treasury  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice was  read  a first  and  second  time  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

The  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  payment  of 
revolutionary  and  other  pensioners,  as  amended  in 
the  house,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  bill  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “An  act  direct- 
ing the  running  of  the  northern  line  of  the  reservation 
of  the  half  breed  of  the  Sac  arid  Fox  tribes  of  In- 
dians by  the  treaty  of  August,  1824,”  was  consider- 
ed in  committee  of  the  whole  and  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  beading. 

The  tariff.  The  senateVesumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  finance  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Choate,  resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks  on 
this  subject,  speaking  about  two  hours. 

Mr.  Baghy,  took  the  floor,  and  expressed  a desire 
to  speak  on  the  subject  when  it  should  be  again  taken 
up. 

Post  cffi.ce  laws.  The  senate  then,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Merrick,  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  reducing 
and  fixing  the  rates  of  postage,  &c.  the  question 
being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbury  to  amend  the 
bill  so  as  to  provide  that  the  rates  be  doubled  on 
double  rates  only. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  explained  that  this  was  the  rate  in 
Europe,  and  the  rate  that  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Plitt.  But  the  bill  provided  that  the  postage  should 
be  five  cents  for  half  an  ounce,  and  double  that  for 
the  addition  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  If  the  letter 
was  but  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  he 
wished  to  charge  it  accordingly. 

Whilst  this  was  pending,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  quorum. 

The  senate  spent  a short  time  in  executive  session, 
and  then  adjourned. 

April  16.  Petitions  were  presented  from  Ohio, 
Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  by  Messrs.  Tappan, 
Phelps,  and  Bates,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Also,  three  from  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vermont  against  the  tariff  bill  reported  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  against  any  change  in  the 
existing  tariff.  Also,  a memorial  from  Tennessee, 
presented  by  Mr.  JarnegiH,  protesting  against  the 
passage  of  the  house  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Choate,  presented  a memorial'signed  by  James 
Richardson  and  others,  remonstrating  against  the 
passage  of  an  international  copyright  laW. 

Mr.  Huntington,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
a bill  establishing  a new  collection  district  in  Flori- 
da to  be  called  the  Siuvanee  district.  1 

Post  office  bill.  Mr.  Merrick,  submitted  several 
unimportant  amendments,  which  were  agreed  to  nem, 
eon. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  proposed  an  amepdment  regulat- 
ing the  rates  of  postage  upon  the  weight  beyond  the 
first  | oz.  by  fixing  it  at  50  per  cent,  for  j oz.  instead 
of  100  per  cent,  as  proposed  in  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment prevailed  by  a vote  of  17  to  15; 

Mr.  Wright,  of  N.  Y.,  proposed  an  amendment  for 
an  entire  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege  for  mem- 
bers of  congress,  proposing  only  that  it  be  extended 
to  the  president,  vice  president,  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  secretary  of  the  senate. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Tenn,,  said  he  did  not  regard  the  so 
called  franking  privilege  as  any  in  reality,  but  rather 
a burden.  He  thought  it  wise,  however,  to  keep 
open  the  avenue  between  the  representatives  and  his 
constituents. 

Mr.  Wright,  said  a great  many  memorials  had  been 
presented  to  congress  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Foster,  answered  that  the  number  of  memori- 
alists ought  not  to  have  too  much  influence  here. — 
Fersons  w.ere  in  the  habit  of  signing  any  thing  that 
did  not  ask  for  money.  It  would  be  easy  to  procure 
signatures  to  a memorial  to  hang  the  hon.  senator 
from  N.  Y.,  or  the  president,  as  many  who  signed 
them  never  read  them. 

Mr.  Wright,  hoped  if  the  hanging  memorial  should 
be  included,  there  would  be  a division  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  not  like  to  be  elevated  in  such  com- 
pany. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Wright  was  rejected,  ayes 
5,  nays  35. 

Other  amendments  were  proposed  and  discussed; 
after  farther  debating,  Mr.  McDuffie  moved  that  the 
bill  be  indifinitely  postponed;  but  subsequently  with- 
drew his  proposition,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  17.  Mr.  Buchanan,  presented  a memorial 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  abolishment 
of  slavery.  Mr.  B.  said  he  really  did  not  know 
-whether  he  ought  to  present  it  in  open  or  in  executive 
session.  The  memorial  objected  to  the  annexation 
on  many  .ground  sj  but  the  principal  reason  set  forth 
was  that  it.w,ayld  be  the  means  of  extending  slavery 
in -the  JUoioa.  This  association  was  a very  old  one; 


it  orginated  under  the  auspices  of  Franklin.  Mr. 
B.  moved  that  it  be  printed  and  referred,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Naval.  Mr.  Bayard,  presented  from  the  commit- 
tee on  naval  affairs,  the  bill  .from  the  house  making 
an  appropriation  of  certain  moneys  in  the  treasury 
for  naval  service,  without  amendment,  and  recom- 
mending its  passage.  Mr.  B.  advocated  and  explain- 
ed the  object  of  the  bill;  and,  after  some  remarks  in 
opposition  by  Mr.  Haywood,  the  bill  was  finally 
passed. 

Post  office  laws.  The  senate  resumed  the  conside- 
ration of  the  bill  reducing  the  rates  of  postage. 

Mr.  Foster,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  leave 
the  franking  privilege  of  members  of  congress  and 
certain  other  officers  of  the  government  untouched. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  opposed. the  amendment,  and  advo- 
cated the  abolition  or  restriction  of  the  franking  pri- 
vilege. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Several  other  amendments  were  offered  and  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Merrick,  Wright,  Foster,  Hunting- 
ton,  Semple,  Breese,  Atchison,  and  Flannegan,  and  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Semple,  then  renewed  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wriglil  to  strike  out  the  ninth  section,  allowing  mem- 
bers a certain  number  of  franks,  and  it  was  rejected, 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Atherton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Fair- 
field,  Havwood,  Henderson,  Huger,  McDuffie,  Porter, 
Seir.i  le,  Wrieht — 11. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Alien,  Archer,  Atchison,  Baghy, 
Bnriow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Choate,  Clayton,  Evans,  Foster, 
Fufon,  Hannegan,  Jarnegin,  Merrick,  Miller,  Sevier, 
Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Upham,  White,  Woodbury— 23. 

Mr.  Breese,  moved  so  to  amend  the  bill  as  to  make 
the  uniform  rale  of  postage  five  cents. 

Mr.  Allen,  would  not,  he  said,  throw  this  burden 
on  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  merchants  of  the  eastern  slates,  and  take  the 
deficiency  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  But  he 
denied  that  the  tax  fell  oa  the  people  of  the  cities, 
though  paid  through  them.  The  largest  revenue  was 
paid  in  New  York,  because  its  commerce  made  it 
the  centre  of  correspondence.  But  the  charge  of 
postage,  like  every  other  mercantile  expense,  was 
paid  by  those  who  made  purchases  and  marketed 
produce  in  New  York.  You  might  as  well  say  that 
New  York  paid  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  because  it  was  collected  there.  He  protest- 
ed against  the  bill,  if  its  design  was,  as  it  appeared 
to  be,  to  cut  off  the,  west  from  all  mail  facilities;  for 
that  would  be  the  effect  if  we  threw  the  support  of  the 
post  office  establishment  on  the  treasury.  If  the  rate 
of  letter  postage  could  be  reduced  consistently  with 
the  public  accommodation,  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Merrick,  said  the  very  object  of  the  bill  was 
to  maintain  the  department,  and  enable  it  to  continue 
the  mail  accommodation  to  the  remote  part  of  the 
country.  At  present  the  law-abiding  portion  of  the 
people  supported  the  whole  burden  of  the  post  office 
establishment,  while  many  others  evaded  the  law. — 
The  object  was  to  bring  all  the  letters  into  the  mail. 
He  stated  facts  to  show  that  in  the  west  the  amount 
of  correspondence  was  greatly  curtailed  by  high 
rates  of  postage;  and,  besides  this,  he  had  heretofore 
shown  that,  iri  many  instances,  not  one  twenty-se- 
venth part  of  the  mail  matter  went  into  the  mail 
under  the  present  system. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Breese 
was  rejected,  by  yeas  6,  nays  34. 

Mr.  Evans,  was  as  sensible  as  any  one  that  the 
public  expected  a reduction  of  the  rates  of  letter 
postage.  Pie  was  himself  in  favor  of  it.  But  he 
apprehended  that,  if  this  hill  was  not  essentially  al- 
tered, it  would  fail  in  one  house  or  the  other.  He 
had  prepared  an  amendment  that  he  proposed  to  sub- 
mit at  a proper  time.  He  hoped  it  would  be  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  senate  would  consider  it. 
He  proposed  that  the  rate  of  postage  be  but  three 
cents  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  thirty  miles. — 
He  proposed  that  five  cents  be  the  rate  for  180  miles, 
which  would  cover  the  distances  which  the  expresses 
travel;  and  ten  cents  for  distances  not  exceeding  300 
miles,  and  fifteen  cents  for  a greater  distance.  He 
would  provide  that  any  thing  not  exceeding 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  weight  should  be  a letter,  and 
that  a letter  written  on  coarse  or  heavy  paper  should 
pay  no  more.  He  did  not  think  there  was  just  ground 
lor  the  complaints  made  here  by  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral of  the,  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege.  He 
had  much  of  it  himself,  and  without  law  too.  The 
postmaster  general  allowed,  without  law,  the  post- 
masters to  frank  letters  to  and  from  newspaper  edi- 
tors. A postmaster  had  written  to  him  that,  out  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  letters  franked  by  him,  only 
twenty  was  on  his  own  business.  The  remittances 
of  money  to  editors  were  made  free  of  postage  by  a 
post  office  regulation.  Much  of  the  franking  which 
was  complained  of  grew  out  of  this  regulation. 


Mr.  Mernck , opposed  the  amendments  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Indiana  and  Maine. 

Mr.  Sevier,  said  this  thing  had  been  here  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  long  it  would 
last.  The  same  speeches  had  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  on  every  motion.  Yet,  when  a motion 
was  made,  the  whole  argument  was  repeated,  and  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  bill 
was  postponed.  He  was  sick  and  disgusted  with  the 
subject,  and  he  thought  it  was  time  to  dispose  of  it. 
The  senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Taursday,  April  11.  Mr-  Tibbatls  submitted  a reso- 
lution to  terminate  debate  on  the  bill  for  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  rivers  at  2 o’clock.  Adopted  by 
yeas  115, noes  not  counted. 

Amislad.  A resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  J.  In- 
gersoll,  for  printing  10,000  extra  copies  of  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill  to  indemnify  the  owners  of 
the  Spanish  schooner  Amistad  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  White,  moved  to  amend  by  adding  10,000 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures. 

Mr.  Care  Johnsan,  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject 
on  the  table.  Agreed  to  by  yeas  88,  nays  85. 

Eastern  Harbors.  The  house  resolved  itself  into 
committee,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 

for  improvement  of  certain  harbors  and  rivers 

After  passing  on  the  amendments  the  bill  was  report- 
ed to  the  house  and  its  farther  consideration  post- 
poned until  to  morrow. 

Pension  bill.  The  house  resumed  in  committee 
the  consideration  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
senate,  to  the  pension  bill;  viz.  the  striking  out  of 
the  portion  of  the  bill  providing  that  no  officer  should 
receive  an  invalid  pension  and  pay  for  sevices  at  the 
same  time;  alsoThe  portion  providing  that  pensions 
should  commence  with  the  date  of  application.  The 
committee  recommend  non-concurrence.  The  vote 
stood  102  for  and,  63  against  concurring,  so  both 
amendments  were  agreed  to  and  the  house  adjourned. 
Friday  April  12.  Mr.  Causin,  presented  resolutions 
of  the  legislatureof  Maryland  in  favor  of  a transfer- 
ing  of  the  government  stock  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  company.  Also  in  favor  of  law  by  con- 
gress, making  the  rescue  of  any  runaway  slave  from 
the  master  or  person  authorised  to  apprehend  the 
same  a criminal  offence,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  all  cases  where  the  party  cannot  renumerate  in 
damages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parmenter,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  committee,  and  took  up  the  bill  makingan 
appropriation  of  certain  moneys  in  the  treasury  of 
the  U.  States.  The  said  bill  was  then  reported  to 
the  house,  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  Pratt,  reported  a bill  appropriating  $75,000  for 
an  addition  to  the  patent  office,  of  100  ft  square,  also 
a bill  to  appropriate  a portion  of  the  public  ground 
north  of  the  capitol  for  a national  monnment. 

The  bill  extending  the  priviliges  of  copyright  to 
the  authors  of  the  narrative  and  account  of  the  ex- 
ploring expedition  was  taken  up,  and  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Holmes,  Marsh,  and  Barnard,  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Hale,  J.  W.  Davis,  C.  Johnson,  and  J.  R.  In- 
gersoll.  Its  farther  consideration  was  postponed  till 
to  marrow  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday  April  13  Mr.  Summers,  of  Va.  offered 
a resolution  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
to  inform  the  house  of  themovementsof  Commodore 

Perry  and  his  squadron  upon  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  correspondence  of  Com.  P.  is  also  called  for, 
and  his  negotiations  with  negro  settlements’upon  the 
coast.  Adopted. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
with  the  view  of  taking  up  the  army  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  McKay,  then  moved  an  amendment,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  from  $1,058,521,67, 
tol,237,279. 

Mr.  Barnard,  opposed  the  amendment,  and  was  fol- 
lowed upon  the  same  side  by  Messrs.  White,  of  Ky., 
J.  R.  Ingersoll,  and  others. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  branched  off  into  reflections  and 
aninadversions  upon  the  last  congress. 

Mr.  White,  had  charged  that  the  bill  to  reduce  the 
army  was  a measure  intended  merely  for  party  effect, 
and  designed  to  operate  only  upon  the  presidential 
question.  He  contended  too  that  it  was  neither  just 
nor  courteous  to  reduce  the  pay  of  officers  by  refu- 
sing to  make  appropriations  for  their  service  until  the 
senate  had  taken  up  the  subject  and  agreed  to  sanc- 
tion the  bill  which  passed  the  house  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  and  Mr.  Houston,  thought  it  dero- 
gatory to  be  governed  by  any  such  conclusion. 

Mr.  McDowell,  spoke  against  the  27th  congress, 
and  ciaimed  even  in  that  congress  the  merit  of  the 
amendment  of  reducing  the  army  from  eight  to  five 
thousand  men. 
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Mr.  Brengle  of  Md.  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  contending  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
to  oppose  it,  after  passing  the  retrenchment  bill,  re- 
ducing so  materially  the  pay  of  the  army. 

After  a political  speech  from  Mr.  Atkinson,  and 
also  from  Mr.  Morse,  the  committee  rose  and  report- 
ed progress-  The  house  then  adjourned  an  early 
hour,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  a ship  of  500  tons 
bv  Colt’s  explosive  apparatus. 

Monday,  Aprii.  15.  Army  bill.  A resolution  from 
Mr.  C.  Johnson  to  provide  that  the  debate  shall  cease 
on  the  army  appropriation  bill  in  two  hours  after  the 
subject  shall  again  be  taken  up  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  was  adopted.  '« 

The  tariff  bill.  Mr.  McKay  moved  that  the  rules 
be  suspended  and  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  tariff  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  Were  order- 
ed and  the  rules  were  not  suspended.  Yeas  84, 
nays  95. 

YEAS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Benton,  J.  A. 
Black,  Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  J.  Brinkerhoff, 
William  J.  Brown.  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell.  Reuben  Chap- 
man, Chappell,  Coles,  Cross,  Cullom,  Dana,  John  W. 
Davis,  Dromgoole.  Dunlap,  Eimer,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Har- 
alson, Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes,  Hopkins.  Houston, 
Hubard,  Hughes,  Hungerford,  James  B.  Hunt  Cave 
Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson.  George  W Jones,  Andrew 
Kennedv,  Preston,  King,  Lahranche,  Jjeonard,  Lewis, 
Lucas  McCauslen,  Maclav,  McClelland,  McClernand, 
McConnell,  McDowell,  McKay.  Mathews,  Jos.  Morris, 
Murphy,  Norris,  Owen,  Payne,  Pettit,  Emerv  D.  Potter, 
Purdy,  Rathbun,  David  S.  Reid.  Reding.  Relfe,  Rhett, 
Roberts,  St.  John,  Simpson,  Slidell,  Thomas  Smith, 
Robert  Smith,  Steenrod,  Stetson,  Stiles,  Slone,  Taylor, 
Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Tucker,  Weller,  Wentworth, 
Wheaton,  Woodward,  Jos.A.  Wright — 84. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Ashe,  Baker,  Bar- 
ringer, Barnard,  Bidlack,  J Black,  Bretigle,  Broadhead, 
Milton  Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Cary,  Carroll.  Catlin, 
Causin,  Clinch,  Ciingman,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Darragli, 
Garrett  Davis,  Rchd.D.  Davis.  Deberry,  Dellet,  Dickey, 
Dickinson,  Dillingham,  Ellis.  Farb-e,  Fish, Foot,  French, 
Giddings.  Byram  Green,  Grinrtell,  Grider,  Hardin,  Har- 
per, Hays,  Hoge,  Hubbell,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph -R.  Ingersoll,  Jenks,  Perley 
B.  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Daniel  P.  King,  Mcli- 
vaine.  Marsh,  Eward  J.  Morris.  Morse,  Moseley,  New- 
ton,  Parmenter,  Patterson,  Peyton,  Phoenix.  Elisha  R. 
Potter,  Pratt,  Preston,  Ramsey.  Charles  M.  Reed,  Ritter, 
Rockwell,  Rodney,  Rogers,  Sample.  Schenck,  Senter, 
Severance,  Thomas  H.  Seyrnonr,  David  L.  Seymour, 
Simons,  Albert  Smith,  John  T.  Smith,  C.  B.  Smith, 
Spence,  Stephens,  Andrew  Stewart,  John  Stewart, 
Strong,  Tlmmasson,  Tilden,  Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton, 
Wethered,  White,  Williams,  Winthrop,  Wm.  Wright, 
Yost-95. 

So  the  house  determined  that  it  would  not  go  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  tarifl-  bill. 

Army  bill.  Mr.  McKay  moved  that  the  house  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations in  support  of  the  army.  The  motion  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Maine,  continued  the  remarks  he 
commenced  on  Saturday.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Hamlin  of  the  same  state,  and  Mr,  Haralson,  of  Ga., 
until  the  hour  to  which  the  discussion  was  limited 
came  round. 

The  Speaker  resumed  his  seat. 

The  amendment  pending,  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations about  $250,000,  so  as  to  make  this  bill 
conform  to  the  bill  reducing  the  pay  of  navy,  was 
adopted. 

The  bill  was  then  read  through,  and  a great  va- 
riety of  amendments  were  offered,  and  variously  dealt 
with;  after  which  it  was  passed,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  April  16.  Mr.  Cranston,  of  R.  I.  pre- 
sented the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Is- 
land in  answer  to  the  minority  of  the  last  legislature, 
who  presented  a protest  in  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Election  of  president  and  vice  president.  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Ohio,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  in  order  to  lake 
up  the  bill  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
providing  for  the  election  of  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident on  one  day  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  The 
house  refused  to  suspend. 

Mr.  Burke,  of  New  Hampshire,  desired  at  this 
point  to  say  something  upon  the  Rhode  Island  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  Weller,  to  enable  his  friend  to  accomplish  this, 
moved  to  reconsider  the  motion  ordering  the  Rhode 
Island  resolutions  to  be  printed. 

The  question  mainly  in  controversy  was  upon 
printing  certain  proceedings  of  the  legislature  with 
the  protest  of  the  governor. 

Mr.  Causin,  ol  Maryland,  arose  and  spoke  upon 
the  merits  of  the  qi^slion.  He  discussed  the  histo- 
ry of  the  inemorial  wbich  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  controversy'1#.^  house— accusing  the  members 


of  violating  their  oath  of  office  and  of  asking  con- 
gress to  aid  them  in  this  violation.  They  had  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  their 
state  and  then  sought  to  overthrow  their  government. 
Mr.  C.  (several  times  interrupted,)  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  constitutional  question  of  the  duty  of  the 
general  government  to  put  down  an  insurrection 
like  that  attempted  by  Dorr  and  his  associates  in 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  C.  denied  the  power  of  this  go- 
vernment to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed  with 
the  ligitimate  government  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  rights 
in  connection  with  the  stales  were  those  which  were 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  congress  had  no  supervision  overstate 
constitutions.  It  could  not  make  an  itinerant  jour- 
ney over  these  state  constitutions.  If  it  could,  what 
would  it  say  to  that  constitution  of  New  Hampshire, 
that  republican  stale — which  upheld  the  Rhode  Island 
insurrection,  and  yet  persecuted  every  Catholic  by 
prohibiting  him  from  holding  any  office  under  the 
state?  I come  from  Maryland,  said  Mr.  Causin,  a 
slate  where  the  Catholic  Cross  was  first  planted,  but 
where  universal  toleration  was  allowed,  and  where 
every  Christian  faith  was  protected  and  no  man  per- 
secuted for  his  belief.  1 deny  the  power  of  this  con-' 
gress  or  this  government  to  interfere  with  the  con 
stitution  of  my  state,  as  I deny  its  power  over  that 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  people  of  the  states  have  a right 
to  change  by  peaceable  and  lawful  means  their  own 
constitutions,  but  they  have  no  right  to  revolutionize 
the  government.  Mr.  C.  next  denied  that  suffrage 
was  a natural  right  as  contended  by  some.  It  was 
not  so  regarded  in  any  constitution  or  declaration. — 
Mr.  C.  denied  that  such  a principle  was  maintained 
even  by  Dorr  himself.  Suffrage  was  conferred  upon 
terms  and  considerations.  Age,  taxes,  conforming 
to  certain  laws,  were  parts  of  its  cost.  It  little  be- 
came the  state  of  New  Hampshire  to  arraign  Rhode 
Island  and  the  royal  charier  which  they  had  en- 
deavored to  make  smell  to  heaven  as  some  rank  of- 
fence. 

Mr.  Payne  wished  to  know  if  this  old  charter  of 
Rhode  Island  did  not  allow  slaves  to  vote. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Causin.  > “It  does  8ot.”  “It  con- 
tains no  such  provision.” 

Mr.  Payne  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Dorr’s  constitu- 
tion did  not  prohibit  slaves  from  voting. 

Mr.  Causin  said  he  did  not  know  and  did  not  care. 
It  was  none  of  our  business  what  any  constitution  of 
a state  proposes  or  adopts.  It  is  her  own  business, 
not  ours.  If  she  wished  to  admit  negroes  to  vote, 
he  would  not  interfere.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  And  if  he  would,  what  would  be  the  con 
sequence?  Congress  could  then  interfere  with  the 
states,  and  abolish  slavery  in  the  slates  if  it  chose  to 
do  so.  Congress,  he  contended,  had  no  power  over 
slavery  in  the  states.  None  over  their  constitutions 
in  any  form,  and  if  we  admitted  the  principles  for 
one  purpose  in  regard  to  Rhode  Island,  we  must  ad- 
mit it  in  all  and  with  the  most  fearful  consequences 
to  the  states  themselves. 

Points  of  an  immaterial  character  were  then  dis- 
cussed, growing  out  of  the  presentation  of  papers 
accompanying  the  protest  of  the  governor,  by  Messrs. 
Dromgoole,  White,  and  olhe'rs,  which  ended  in  an  or- 
der to  print,  by  a vote  of  147  to  20. 

Mr.  Burke  then  presented  a protest  of  the  minori- 
ty members  of  the  legislature,  protesting  against  the 
protest  of  the  majority. 

Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  17.  Mr.  McKay,  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  support  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  30th  June,  1845. 

Mr.  Vinlon,  of  Ohio,  reported  the  senate  bill 
amending  the  act  establishing  the  northern  boundary 
of  Ohio.  The  bill  was  read  a third  time  and  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  reported  a bill  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  to  provide  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  amount  due  our  citizens  for  French 
spoliations  committed  prior  to  1800,  appropriating 
$12,000  for  a commission  to  be  held  at  Washington 
and  define  the  duties  of  these  commissioners,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  claims  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  asked  the  amount  appropriated. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  no  amount  except  for  the  com- 
mission. The  bill  was  then  rean  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Hardin  reported  from  the  military  committee, 
a bill  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  an 
armory  at  Massack,  on  the  Ohio  river  near  the  mouth. 
Referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Western  Harbor  bill.  Mr  .Douglass,  of  Illinois,  made 
an  argument  in  defence  of  the  bill  and  in  review  of 
General  Jackson’s  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  Mr.  D.  contended  that  Gen. 
Jackson  had  no  scruples  about  appropriations  for  in- 


ternal improvement  and  navigable  rivers.  Mr.  D. 
went  on  to  prove  the  constitutionality  of  improving 
harbors  and  rivers,  and  to  contend  that  there  should 
be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Rhett,  by  permission,  denied  this  and  called 
for  proof. 

Mr.  Giddings  gave  the  proof  of  the  first  congress 
which  had  made  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Delaware  river. 

Mr.  Douglass  said  all  the  presidents  had  main- 
tained the  same  tiling  by  signing  and  approving 
bills.  Mr.  D.  said  he  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  Charleston  harbor  appropriations  were  consti- 
tutional in  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Holmes,  said  that  the  Charleston  appropriations 
were  unconstitutional  also. 

Mr.  Douglass  was  glad,  he  said,  to  have  driven  the 
gentleman  from  the  Charleston  district  to  this  dilem- 
ma. But  the  same  gentleman  had  maintained  this 
very  session  that  appropriations  were  constitutional 
for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Holmes  reasserted  this  now,  and  found  the 
special  power  which  he  claimed  under  the  ordinance 
of  1787. 

Mr.  Douglass,  said  the  appropriations  were  no  more 
constitutional  for  these  rivers  than  for  their  tributa- 
ries or  for  the  lakes.  No  president  had  pointed  o.ut 
a difference  and  there  was  none  in  point  of  fact. — 
His  views,  of  the  subject  was  that  merely  lucal  ob- 
jects were  not  constitutional,  but  all  that  were  in 
any  way  national  were  constitutional.  Gentlemen 
who  took  a different  view  were  those  who  were  aban- 
doning the  democratic  platform.  He  had  not  de- 
parted, but  others  had.  The  Illinois  river  where  Mr. 
D.  had  an  interest  Mr.  D.  defended  most  zealous- 
ly, but,  as  he  said,  because  it  was  set  forth  as  the 
weakest  point  of  defence. 

Mr.  Rhett  replied  and  discussed  the  powers  under 
the  constitution,  and  in  conclusion  of  his  argument 
denounced  in  hurried  and  unmeasured  terms  the  sup- 
port of  works  of  internal  improvement  by  thegeneral 
government. 

Mr.  Holmes,  said  he  should  not  be  forced  to  im- 
prove these  rivers  by  the  light  of  a loco  foco  match. 
All  the  argument  he  had  heard  was  that  Gen.  Jack- 
son  was  in  favor  of  internal  improvement, — Ergo,  we 
must  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  Douglass — “I  can  give  you  another  name— 
John  C.  Calhoun.”  , 

Mr.  Holmes — “I  care  neither  for  the  opinion  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  or  Andrew  Jackson  in  a question 
of  this  kind.  1 am  called  upon  to  discuss  a consti- 
tutional question,  and  I would  be  ashamed  to  use  the 
name  of  any  man  to  sustain  my  own  opinion  of  what 
was  right.”  Mr.  Holmes  continued  in  an  urgent  ar- 
gument of  the  question  whether  there  was  power  to 
make  appropriations  for  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment he  denied  this,  if  there  was  to  be  any  reliance 
upon  the  constitution.  When  he  came  into  this  con- 
gress, with  65  or  70  democratic  majority,  he  expect- 
ed to  find  a different  state  of  things;  but  he  found  that 
not  one  of  the  great  democratic  measures  had  been 
passed  up  to  this,  the  17th  of  April.  It  was  time 
for  the  gentlemen  of  his  party  to  come  out  and  show 
their  hands. 

After  a further  discussion,  the  previous  question 
was  moved  and  sustained. 

This  question  was  upon  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river — in- 
creasing the  appiopriation  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
90  to  87. 

The  next  appropriation  was  for  the  Wabash, by  in- 
cluding it  with  other  rivers  named  in  the  bill  for  a 
common  share  of  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Hardin  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  which  re- 
sulted, yeas  40,  hays  133. 

The  amendment  to  insert  $223,000  in  lieu  of  80,- 
000  resulted,  yeas  85,  nays  92. 

The  question  now  recurred  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  consisting  of  the 
original  bill,  excepting  that  $100,000  is  substituted 
for  $50,000  for  the  Ohio  river  between  Pittsburg  and 
the  Falls  at  Louisville;  that  the  word  “Illinois” 
(river)  is  stricken  out  in  the  item  for  the  impiove- 
ment  of  the  Ohio  river  below  the  Falls  of  Louis- 
ville, and  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Arkansas  rivers  “$180,000;”  and  that  the  said  sum  be 
increased  to  “$223,000.” 

Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  desired  so  to  modify  the 
substitute  us  to  make  it  simply  what  he  had  supposed 
it  to  be,  the  original  bill,  simply  striking  out  the  word 
“Illinois”  (river.) 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  not  now  in  order  to  mo- 
dify the  proposition. 

Mr.  Kennedy  appealed  from  the  decision  of  tha 
chair. 

And,  pending  the  appeal,  the  house  adjourned. 
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Business  review.  There  are  but  few  variations  in 
the  .current  of  domestic  trade  to  be.  .noticed  this  week. 
A wholesome-. spring-business  is  still  going  on,  and  the 
thoroughfares  are  actively  occupied  in  transmitting  from 
those  'who  have  to  those  who  want.  The  New’  York 
canals  commenced  operation  on  the  18th  inst.  The 
Lake  trade  has  just  recommenced. 

The  money  market is  in  stain  quo.  The  banks  con- 
tinue to  have  a lame  surplus  on  hand  for  want  of  good 
business  paper.  Discounts  range  from  4k  to  5 and  (>. 
Objects  for  safe  and  profitable  investments  are  eagerly 
sought  for.  Stocks  have  gradually  tended  upward,  ever' 
since  they  rallied  front  the  annexation  panic.  Pennsyl-' 
Vania  sixes  took  a spring  upward,  so  soon  as  there  ap- 
peared a probability  of  their  legislature  paying  the  reve- 
nue bill — and  still  further  improved  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  so  handsome  a majority  by  the  lower  house. 
Maryland  state  stock  has  also  advanced  . since  the  cha- 
racter of  the  -enactments' for.  collecting  the  state  tax, 
passed  at  the  last  session, 'halve  become  better  under- 
stood. The  disposition  to  invest  surplus  capital  in  state 
securities' gradually  increases 'at  home,  and  in  a few 
years  we  are  likely,  to  be  spared  from  the  necessity  of 
sending  abroad  for  funds  for  any  legitimate  state  pur-, 
poses,  and  ot  course  from  the  necessity  of  shipping  spe- 
cie to  pay  the  interest  upon  loans. 

.Cotton’.  The  British  capitalists  and  manufacturers, 
availing  of  the  immense  stock  of  cotton  held  over  of 
last,  year,  ha  ve  been  too  powerful  for  ouf  speculators  and 
planters.  1 heir  purse  is  so  much  longer  than  ours,  that 
there  is  no,  making  much  out  of  them  except  we  can 
bring  actual  want  of  (lie.  material  to  bear.  The  contest 
was  spiritedly  maintained  by  our  folks,  biit  finally  they 
had  to  slack  away,  and  riiet  the  first,  advance.!?  tjuit  were 
nittde  in  prices  abroad  so  readily,  that '‘prices' settled 
down  again  somewhat.  Heavy  shipments  of  editor) 
are  now  making  from  our  ports.. 

Liverpool  prices  gradually  advanced  nearly  ’ \d.  per 
pound  from  the  Sth  to  the. 14th  March,  when  the  arrival 
of  a steamer  with  intelligence  from  this  .country  to  the 
24ih  February,  produced  a depression  and  prices  reced- 
ed. London  idates  of, 

Mar-eli  14.  The  sales  since  Friday,  amount  to22,000 
bales,  of  which  7,000  were  taken  on  speculation-  To'-' 
day  sales  are  3,000  bales,  of  yvhich  4,4)0.  American  are 
taken  for  export— prices  are  lowered  gCZ.  per  lb.  Arriv- 
ed, since  Friday,  four  vessels  from  the  United  States, 
and  one  from  Brazil. 

March  16.  Our  cotton,  market  has  been  to-day  very 
dull,  the  sales  reaching' only  2,000  bales, at  prices  estab- 
lishing a decline  of  |d.  per  lb-  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Hibernia  steamer. 

'I  here  are  Operations  now  in  progress  in  England 
which  are  of  interest  as  matters tof  example.  The  abun- 
dance of  capital  seeking  fpr  investment  there,  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to  reduce  the  in- 
terest payable  upon  a portion  ol  their  national  debt. 
They  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land which  enables  the  government  to  reduce  the  three 
a-ndj'i  half  per  ceht. stock, 'till  1854  roa  fliree  ahd'aquafi 
ter,  and  after  that  to  a .thte'e  per  cent,  stock'.  Nothing 
unfair  is  implied.  The  holders  of  the  three  and  a balls 
were  to  consent  to  so  modify  t heir  stock,  or  be  paid  off 
by  the  proceeds  of  a new  loan,  which  could' easily  have 
been' negotiated  at  three  per  cent.  They  aeceed  to  the 
reduction  rather  than  lake  the  money,  and  thus  a saving 
of  £625,009' per  year  for  ft)  years,  and  of  £1,250,000 
per  year  alter  that  period,  is  effected.  The  Brirish  go- 
vernment have  repeatedly  resorted,  to  similar  expedients. 
A similar  measure  is'pi'opPsfd.  in  France ‘to  reduce  their 
five?,  and  is  earnestly  advocated,  though  not  officially 
yet.  ' ..  . 

Another  movement  is  under  discussion  in  England, 
from  which  perhaps  a useful  hint  might  be  taken.  A 
plan  for  reducing,  and  finally  withdrawing  from  circula- 
tion all  bank  notes  in  England,  excepting  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  is.  proposed  that  the  local  banks 
shall  make  use. only-pf  Bank  of  England  paper,-  and  re- 
ceive one  per  cent  on  the  notes  they  keep  in  circulation. 
•The  local  banks  have  now  about  $70,0.00,000  of  their  own 
paper  in-circulation.  If  thtsfoe  vvithd'rawn  much  distress 
is  anticipated  amongst  those  who  look  to  bank  facilities 
to  carry  .on  their  business.  Returns  of  the  circulation  of 
promissory  notes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  during 
the  four  weeks  ending  March  2,  exhibits  a decrease  in 
the  Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  £357.000,  and 
a total  decrease  in  the  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  £443.952. 

Consols  on.  the  l'6th  quoted  at  98. 

There  is  much  complaint  of  the  condition  of  trade  in 
France.  In  almost  all  the  principal  streets  ■ of  Paris, 
many  of  the  largest  shops  have  been  closed,  through  the 
inability  of  the  owners' to  pieet  their  engagements.0 

Crain  and  Floor.  The  April  steamer  last  year 
brought  advices  from  England  of  a probable  Scarcity  of 
bread  stuffs,  and  prices  advanced  accordingly.  Many 
ot  on r. farmers,  miller's,  arid  merchants,  thinking  it  pro- 
bable that  a like  'circumstance  • would;  occur  this  year, 
have  held  on.  Onr  last  advices  from.  England,  i7th 
March,  state  that  the  torn  market,  was.'dull-,  prices  hard- 
ly sustained, — duty  ori  flour  remained  at  18s. 

Liverpool , March  16,  . The  1,364  bbls,  of  Baltimore 
flour  under 'lock,  which  "were  offered  by  auction  on 
Tuesday,  and  withdrawn  at  22s.,  were  disposed  of  stib- 
teque  fitly. 


The' inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore,  comprise 
7,938  bbls.  and  407  half  bhls.  Prices  have  improved. — 

■ Sales  were  effected  early  in  the  week  at  $4,75;  and  for 
extra.  -§4,87 J, — yesterday  and  to-day  1,400  bbls.  brought 
$5;  ,401)  bble. .84.874 -per  bbl.  • Howard  street  flour  $4,75; 
'receiving,  price  $4,62.3.  , , . 

Liverpool  Corn  Market,  March  17.  The  several  du- 
ties on. grain  and  flour  of  all  descriptions  remain  without 
alteration;  that  on  foreign  wheat  will  probably  continue 
■at  the  rate  of  18s.  far, several  weeks  to  qome,  when.a 
gradual  further  reduction  is  calculated  upon. 

Tobacco.  At  Baltimore,  Maryland  of  good  qualities 
is-.soavee,  and,  commands  ready  sales  at  fair  prices,  but 
common  and  inferior  is  accumulating,  and  prices  have 
declined  to  $2,50  a $3;  middling  good  84.50  a $6;. good 
$0,50  ai$8;.flne  $8  a $12.  Ohio  is  in  fair  demand,  com- 
mon and  middl.ing  $3  a $4,50:  good  $5  a ®6;  fine  yellow 
! 87,50  a $10;  extra" wrapping  $11  a. $13.  Inspections  of 
the  week .747  hhd=.  Marvlfind;  283  Ohio;  53  Kentucky, 

, and  5‘  Virginia.  Total,  1,088  lihds. 

The  inspections  at  Baltimore  during  thequarter  end- 
ing-the  3 1st  March,  1844,  compared  with  1 the  same  pe- 
riod 1843: 

Md.  Ohio  , Va,  Ky.  Mo.  Stems 
1844  . , 1.309  661  15  36  1 10 

•1843  1,241  395  2 ’ 211  14  00 

Inspections  at  Philadelphia  city  warehouse  first  quar- 
ter'«f. 1844.  Kentucky  2,490,  Ohio  131,  Virginia  97.— 
Total  stq.k  31st  March,'  1844,  2,618  lihds. 

. SrEciE.  The  New  York  Tribune  says:  “It  is  under- 
stood,. that  the  Acadia  steamer  has  a large  amount,  of 
specie  oti  board,  but  whether  it  is  to-be  sold  and  remit- 
ted.for,,  or  is  sent  as  a legitimate,  remittance  for  cotton 
sold,  is  not  known.’’ 

J'he,  coinage  of  the  New  Orleans  mint  for  the  last 
quarter  is.  reported  at  $1,57S.00C— being  half  a million 
over  the  last  corresponding  quarter. 

- Boston*  Commerce.  Foreign  arrivals  from  1st  January 
to  18th;  April,:  1843;  were  202;  same  period  1844,  354:  in- 
icyepse,152,  or  75  per  cent  over  last  year!  There  were  27 
entries  at  the  custom  house  on  the  18th,  the  largest 
number  ever  entered  in. one  day. 

Transportation.  The  charge  for  sending  coffee  from 
Baltimore  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  Susquehanna  Railroad  and 
Pennsylvania  ctHials,  has  been  reduced  to  37 g cents  per 
' 100  lbs.  Dry  goods,  shoes,  &c.  65  cts.;  brown  muslins, 
hardware,  and  queeriswar.e,  624;  shad  $1,25;  herrings, '81 
• per  bbf.  To  Wheeling,  10  cents  additional.  Coffee  from 
Baltimore  to  Louisville'  48  cents  per  100  lbs.;  other  arti- 
cles in  proportion.  Tobacco,  bacon,  and  other  heavy 
goods  from  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore  45  to  50  cts.  A lut  of 
flour  forwarded  from  Wheeling  on  the  15th,  reached  Bal- 
timore on,  the  18th.  • 

AriurA.  By  the.  brig  James  Play,  Capt.  Wiseman,  for- 
ty days 'from  Sierra  Leone,  business  all  along  the  coa9t 
was  very  dull  and  the  markets  were  completely  glutted- 
With  American  produce  and  produce  from  all  other 
countries.:  Flour  would  bring  but  six  dollars  per  barrel 
at., Monrpvja,  the  missionary  station.  A slave  brig  sail- 
ing unfier  Brazilian  colors,  having  500  slaves  confined 
on  board,  was  captured  by  a British  brig  of  war  and 
brought  Into  Sierrft  Leone.  The  slave's  were  all  sent 
into  the  Queen  yard  where  they  would  remain  until  they 
could  be.  sent  to  the  Cape.  The  war  on  the  river  Noo- 
nas,  between  the  Blacks  has  ceased  and  the  English 
Have,  posesss.ion  of,  all  the  ports  on  the  river.  The  U.  S. 
frigate  Macedonian  touched  at  Sierra  Leone  and  pro-’ 
cceied on  hbr  voyage  for- the  Cape  de  Veid  Islands 
The  brig' Francis  Lord,  Brown,  from  New  York,  Was 
fired  into  by  a British  cruiser — the  ball  passing  through 
her  thninsbil — no  cause  cart  be  assigned  for  this  outrage. 
The-’F.  L had  sailed  down  the  co.ast  and  would  sail  Tbr 
New  York  about  the  6th  March;  There  was  no  news 
of  any. attempt  for  any  further  expedition  up  the  River 
Niger. 

Charcoal  as  A Manure  for  Wheat.  Dr.  Lee,  in  , Iris 
admirable,  address  before  the  agricultural  spqiety  of  Erie 
county,.  .New  York,  states  it  is  a fact,  that  the  liberal  ap- 
plication of  charcoal  to  the  wheat  fields  of  France, !. has 
added., the  last  'ten  years  one  hundred  millions  of 
bushels  to  the  annual  crop  of  wheat  grown  in  that  king- 
dom.. 

Hogs.  The  number  of  hogs  killed  in  Cincinnati,  du- 
ring the  last  winter,,  was  196,133.  The  whole  nurpber 
of  hogs  packed  there  during  the  same  time  was  in  round  • 
numbers,  240,000 — 10,0001ess  than  were  packed  there 
the; previous  winter. 

Kentucky  Hkmf  and  Cotton.  The  Louisville  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  writes  that  “the 
most  important  product  of  Kentucky  soil  is  hemp.’’ — . 
The  value  of  this  crop,  he  staves,  “rises  two  and  a quar- 
ter millions  of  dollars,  of  which  $1,908,000  in  value  is 
manufactured  into  cotton  bagging,,  bale  rope  and  cor- 
dnge.and  the  residue  shipped  in  its  raw  state  to  the  At- 
lantic ports.  Of  the  cotton  bagging  about  80,000  pieces, 
and  of  (fie  bale  rope  about  aa  many  cojig,  valued  at 
$1.520, fidO,  are  shipped  from  this  port.  The  major  part 
of  this  bagging  and  rope,  manufactured  front  Kentucky 
Hemp,  is  consumed  in  pie  Mississippi  Valley;  but  under 
the  beneficent  “operation  of  the  present  invaluable  ta- 
riff,’’ it  is  making  its  way  to  Georgia  and  the-Carolinas.” 

Memory — Mnemptechny.  Professor  Gouraud  is  al  pre- 
sent at  Philadelphia,  giving  instructions  in  his  system  of 
artificial  memory  to  classes  as  numerous  as  those  lie  had 
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impulse  from  the  Professor,  several  others  have  started 
forth  in  competition  who  are  characterised  by  the1  New 
Y ork  Courier  as  “pirates  or  quacks.”  One  of  these,  profes* 
sor  S.  H.  Branch,  lecturing  on  the  subject  at,  the  west 
and  another  Dr.  Hardinge,  making  h is  headway  at 
Boston,  both  assail  the  claims  of  originality  of  Professor 
Gouraud.  Dr.  Hardinge  accuses  Professor  Gouraud  of 
having  taken  his  system  of  mnemonics  from  a French 
work,  little  known  in  this  country,  entitled  “ Principes  et 
Applications  diverses  de  la-  Mncmolechnie,  ou  I’Art  d' aider 
h/.  Memqire,  par, Aime,- Paris, ” a sixth  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  France  in  1833.  The  Courier  says. 
“Every  member  of  Prof.  Gonraud’s  classes  in  this  city 
knows  perfectly  well  that  he  constantly  acknowledged 
that  the  first  hint  of.his'  system  was  given  by  Fe’nagle, 
40  years  ago,  and  that  from  this  hint  he  in  connection 
with  another  Frenchman  named  Amee  Paris,  had  car- 
red  o.uttlie  system  and  made  it  as  perfect  as  it  is  now 
presented.  And  in  his  “principles”  Prof.  Gouraud  en- 
ters  into  a full  and  explicitstatement  of  the  precise  points 
ofagreement  between  himself  and  Mr.  Paris.  The  Cou- 
rier des  Etats  Unis  has  also  published  a full  comparison 
between  the  systems  of  the  two,  and  shown  deafly  that 
Prof.  Gouraud  has  made  the  most  ample  acknowledge- 
ments (brail  the  aid  lie  has  received.  Every  one  who 
has  examined  the  matter  must  seer  tliat  Prof.  Gouraud 
with  great  generosity  acknowledges  much  mote  in- 
debtedness to  these  gentlemen  than  lie  lias  ever  incur- 
red. His  system  is  eminently  original  and  he  wps  only 
assisted  in  its  perfection  by  the  labor  of  others.  He  is 
justly  entitled  to. the  confidence  of  the  public.  He  has 
labored  upon  his  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  system 
of  Mnembtechnv  and  its  application  to  the  English  and 
Spanish  janmages  for  several  years,  and  has  already 
invested  in.  the  printed  principles,  dictionary,  &c.,  sever- 
al thousand  dollars.  PI  is  disbursements  for  this  purpose 
have  amounted,  as  we  know,  from  having  seen  his  re- 
ceipts, to  over  @7,200;  and  nearly  as  much  more  will  be 
required  to  place  before  his  pupils  its  application  to 
languages,  prose,  and  poetry,  which. has  never  yet  been 
published  in  any  language,  and  which  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  important  portion  of  it.’’ 

Mesmerism.  The  Frederick  Herald,  gives  an  account 
of  a young  colored  girl  who  was  mesmerised  at  Freder- 
ick by  Dr.  Shields,  and  in  that  stale  reported  precisely 
the  incidents  as  they  occurred  at  the  time,  the  scenery, 
crowd,  and  huzzas,  and  the  different  explosions  which - 
took  place  whilst  Mr.  Colt  was  blowing  up  the  “Styx”  on 
the  Botomac.  She  was  exceedingly  alarmed  when  the 
explosion  shattered  the  ship,  and  delighted  when  she  as- 
certained that  she  herself  was  not  blown  up.  She  de- 
scribes Colt’s  apparatus  and  its  condition  after  the  ex- 
plosion. It  will  not  be  worth  while  for  Mr.  Colt  to  take 
out  a patent  for  his  invention. 

Names.  The  Washington  Standard  gives  the  follow- 
ing singular  association  of  names:  “A  year  ago  filenames 
Of  the  president  and  most  of  his  cabinet  terminated  alike, 
as,  for  example — Tyler,  Webster,  Spencer,  Porter,  and 
Upshur.  Now  they  commence  alike,  as,  for  example — 
Jo/ni  Tyler,  Jolih  Calhoun,  JoAn  Spencer,  John  Mason 
and  John  Nelson,  to  say  nothing  of  John  Tyler,  Jr.,  the 
private  secretary,  and  John  Jones,  the  organ!’’ 

New  Musical  Contrivance.  The  National  Intel*1- 
gender  mentions  a new  musical  invention,  which  is  des- 
cribed as  a“  splendid  triumph  of  art  and  genius.’’  It  is 
-the '.production  of  a Mr.  Coleman  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
during  along  illness  conceived  and  perfected, an  YEolian 
. attachment  to  the  piano-forte,  which  combination  it  is 
said, ’sends  out  the  very  spill  of  music.  The  Intelligen- 
cer remarks  that  the  instrument  above  referred. to  is  one 
lot  the  most  precious  gifts  which  inventive  genius  has 
conferred  on  instrumental  music  in  modern  times.  It 
gives  to  tlte  ordinaty  piano  forte  the  addition  of  a per- 
fect organ,  and  the  instrument  is  either  organ  or  piano, 
or  both  at  once,  (for  one  hand  can  produce  the  piano 
notes,  of  an  organ,)  by  merely  touching  a pedal;  and 
what  is  more  surprising,  this  fine  effect  is  produced  by  an 
apparatus  placed  entirely  within  the  piano  atid  no  part 
of  it  is  visible.  The  conception  . is  tritely  original,  de- 
duced front  a knowledge  of . the  philosophy  uf  musical 
sounds,  their  affiuinities  and  sympathies;  and  the  sim- 
plicity, perfectness,  and  exquisite  sweetness  of  the  instru- 
ment, 'are  most,  admirable. 

Oregon.  The'St.  Lonis  Republican  says  that  letters 
have  been' received  from  Oregon  as  late  as  the  20th  of 
October.  One  letter  says  that  the  settlement  had  been 
threatened  with  an  “Indian  war,"  by  a combination  of 
three  of  the  most  powerful  Indian  tribes  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  although  when  united  and  ac- 
ting in  concert,  they  are  said  to  be  abundantly  able  to 
destroy  all  the  Indians  in  the  Territory,  still,  without 
union,  they  may  be  cut  off  in  detail.  The  letter  contin- 
ues: “We  have  also  had  trouble, about  land  claims,  and 
have  t'lVe  prospect,  of  course, ‘of  much  more,  as  the  coun- 
try becomes  more  thickly  settled.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  been  obliged  to  form  a government  of 
our  own,  and  have  accordingly  adopted  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Territory,  of  Iowa,  with  various  altera- 
tions and  additions;  have  chosen  an  Executive  commit- 
tee of  three,  viz;  A.  Beers,  D.  Hill,  and  J.  Gale;  a supreme 
Judge,  Russell;  a secretary  of  the  Territory,  G.  W.  Le- 
Bre.ton;  Justice  pf  the  peat*,  a- high  sheriff',  a legislative 
copunittee,  tfec.  A-c.  We  have  also  a local  and  a gener- 
al temperance  society,  uf  which  the  Rev,  Jason  Lee  is 
president. 

The  Drummond  light.  Arrangements  - have  been 
made  by  professor  Grant  to  exhibit,  a specimen  of  this 
manner  of  illuminating,  in  this  city  on  the  evening  of 

the  1st  of  M?j’s  at  Monument  Square*. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  steamer  Acadia  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th  and 
reached  Boston  the  21st. 

Our  packet  ships  had  fine  passages  out,  the  Roches- 
ter and  the  Garrik  arrived  on  the  15th  ult.;  th«  Sea, 
on  the  22d;  the  Hibernia  and  the  Oxlord,  on  the  23d; 
the  Southerner,  the  24th;  the  Patrick  Henry,  and  the 
Ellerslie  the  25th;  the  Henry  Bliss  the  29th;  the  Vir- 
ginia, the  Cohita,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Peter  Hal- 
taice,  all  from  N.  York  on  the  1st  inst.  In  all  13 
ships. 

The  steamer  Great  Western  sold  to  the  Oriental 
steam  ship  company  for  .£32,000,  is  to  be  repaired 
at  a cost  of  £8,000,  and  is  destined  for  the  Bombay 
station.  The  New  Yorkers  lose  their  old  favorite. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

^Parliament  had  adjourned  for  Easter  holidays  and 
were  to  meet  again  the  15lh  inst;  before  adjourning 
Mr.  Hume  in  the  house  of  commons  moved  for  a se- 
lect committee  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  tobacco  trade,  and  the  best  mode 
of  checking  smuggling  in  the  article.  After  a few 
remarks  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
Mr.  F.  Baring,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  action  of  the  judges  and  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  marriage  question — deciding  marriages  between 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  solemnized  by 
Presbyterian  clergymen,  to  be  illegal — was  exciting 
great  alarm  and  indignation  among  the  Protestant 
population  oflreland,  where  such  marriages  have 
been  frequent. 

Meetings  in  aid  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
continue  to  be  held  in  England,  and  considerable  sums 
are  being  collected. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  O’Connell  to  the  house  of  lords 
is  all  arranged.  Meantime,  grand  banquets  were  in 
preparation  for  him  at  Cork  and  Dublin. 

The  Queen  of  the  Belgians  arrived  at  Woolwich  on 
the  2d  on  a visit  to  Queen  Victoria.  King  Leopold 
was  expected  to  follow  shortly. 

IRELAND.  Repeal  Association.  The  weekly 
meeting  of  the  National  Repeal  Association  took 
place  on  Monday,  March  18,  in  the  Conciliation  Hall, 
Dublin.  • 

A tetter  was  read  from  Lord  French,  who  assert- 
ed that  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  were  in  a declining 
state,  and  alluded  to  the  distress  existing  in  Galway, 
effects  which  he  attributed  to  the  union. 

Two  letters  were  read  from  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  one 
of  which  he  announced  his  intention  to  be  in  Dublin 
in  a few  days;  and  thus  described  the  new  Irish  re- 
gistration bill  about  to  be  brought  in  by  government: 
“The  bill  to  extinguish  the  country  franchise  in  Ire- 
land was  announced  by  another  name  by  Sir  James 
Graham  last  night.  It  is,  I understand,  founded  on 
the  poor-rate  valuation  as  to  amount,  but  on  the 
Charidos  clause  as  to  principle.  I have  this  infor- 
mation from  a quarter  of  such  authority  as  to  induce 
me  to  believe  it.  The  account  1 have  got  of  the  bill 
will,  if  accurate,  make  it  one  of  the  most  virulent 
instruments  to  take  away  from  the  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland  all  control  over  the  so-called  Irish  repre- 
sentatives. We  shall  have  it  in  print  before  Easter. 
The  greatest  mischief  of  it,  a mischief  indicative  of 
insanity  in  its  contrivers,  is,  that  it  will  render  the 
poor-rates  infinitely  more  detested  than  they  are  at 
present,  which,  indeed,  might  have  been  considered 
difficult.  I do  think  this  bill  will  convert  some  of 
the  best  men  amongst  the  Irish  Whigs  into  repeal- 
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Another  weekly  meeting,  R.  de  Verdon,  Esq. , ex- 
J.  P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  H.  Dunne,  in  presenting 
a report  from  the  committee  on  the  borough  fran- 
chise of  Ireland,  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  go- 
vernment, to  defy  alike  “the  prosecutions  of  a Peel, 
and  the  corruptions  of  a Russell,”  and  to  declare 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  relied  not  on  England, 
but  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  their  own  un- 
tiring exertions. 

Mr.  W.  S.  O’Brien,  M.  P.,  following,  much  in  the 
same  strain,  but  confessed  that  he  thought  the  whigs 
a little  better  than  the  Tories.  Mr.  J.  O’Connell 
explained  certain  arrangements  relative  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  sending  of  newspapers  by  the 
association,  and  stated  that,  in  obedience  even  to  the 
semblance  of  law,  poor  Dathy,  OllamGodlab  & Co. 
had  been  struck  out  of  the  repeal  cards,  which  were 
otherwise  mutilated,  in  consideration  of  the  nerves 
of  the  attorney  general.  (Great  laughter.)  The 
people  of  Ireland,  he  said,  would  persevere.  No 
exasperation,  no  provocation  would  tempt  them  to 
violate  any  law.  His  father  might  go  to  prisone; — it 
was  most  likely  that  he  would.  (Cries  of  “never, 
never!”)  What  excited  these  silly  cries  of  “never, 
never?  The  thing  was  certain,  and  were  they  men 
if  they  could  not  contemplate  with  composure  the 
approach  of  an  inevitable  certainty.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Neithera  prison  nor  a scaffold  had  terrors  for  his 
father.  But  if  they  wanted  to  inflict  a real  punish- 
ment upon  him — if  they  wished  to  invest  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  with  genuine  horrors,  they  would 
effectually  accomplish  this  end  by  disregarding  his 
admonitions  to  peaceful  demeanor;  for  by  so  doing 
they  would  betray  him  and  their  country,  and  deli- 
ver over  the  one  and  the  other  to  those  who  were 
the  enemies  of  both.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  repeal 
rent  for  the  week  amounted  to  £305  4d. 

FRANCE. 

The  new  customs  bill  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  raises  the  duty  on 
English  machinery  and  on  hog’s  lard  from  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  Paris  journal  Le  Commerce  was  sold  by  public 
auction  for  317,000f.  to  a company  of  capitalists,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  there  Marquis  de  Tamisier 
and  M.  Martin  Didier  Delamarre,  the  banker. 

SYRIA. 

The  whole  country  around  Mount  Labanon  ap- 
pears to  be  again  in  open  insurrection.  The  old 
feud  between  the  Christians  and  tire  Druses  seems 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  outbreak.  The  roads 
leading  from  Beyrout  are  no  longer  safe  for  travel- 
lers. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Diplomatic.  The  Mexican  minister. . The  position 
of  affairs  at  Washington,  renders  the  movements  of 
Gen.  Almonte,  tiie  Mexican  minister,  a subject  of 
deep  interest  as  well  as  of  much  curiosity.  The  N. 
York  papers  have  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  General 
shall  ascertain  with  certainty  that  the  treaty  is  sign- 
ed, he  would  leave  the  seat  of  government.  On 
Wednesday  he  did  leave  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
passed  through  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  New  York. 
It  is  probable  he  may  remain  'there  until  it  is  ascer- 
tained what  disposition  the  senate  makes  of  the.  treay 
ty  of  annexation. 

Messenger  to  Mexico.  It  is  generally  reported 
and  believed  at  Washington,  that  a special  messen- 
ger has  been  despatched  by  our  government  to  Mex- 
ico, with  professions  of  friendship  and  offers  of  in- 
demnity, if  that  government  will  consent  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  It  happens 
that  we  have  no  minister  at  present  in  Mexico, 
Waddy  Thompson  having  just  returned  from  there, 
and  governor  Shannon,  his  successor,  has  not  yet  em- 
barked. This  was  a bad  look  out  at  the  present 
crisis. 

A treaty  with  Prussia.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
it  seems  a commercial  treaty  having  been  nego- 
tiated by  our  minister,  Mr.  Wheaton,  with  the 
Prussian  government,  but  European  papers  express 
strong  doubts  of  its  being  ratified  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Germanic  League,  and  other  papers  ex- 
press still  more  doubts  of  its  being  ratified  by  the 
United  States  senate,  alleging  that  its  terms  are  by 
do  means  advantageous  to  this  country*  and  would 


not  have  been  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  but  for 
peremptory  orders  from  the  president  to  make  a treaty 
and  have  it  without  fail  in  the  United  States  by  a given 
period;  now  near  at  hand.  Under  this  direction  he 
had  to  take  whatever  he  could  get.  The  tale  is  in- 
credible. 


Death  of  another  member  of  congress.  The 
hon.  Peter  E.  Bossiere,  a representative  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana  expired  in  the  city  of  Washington 
on  Wednesday  night,  the  24th  instant,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  some  weeks.  The  fact  was  announced  in 
the  senate,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  house,  by  Mr. 
Slidell,  both  of  Louisiana,  in  feeling  and  appropriate 
terms — and  after  adopting  the  customary  testimo- 
nials of  respect,  the  houses  respectively  adjourned. 

Ten  members  of  the  house,  three  senators,  three 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  two  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  have  died  since  the  last  election  of  con- 
gressmen. 

Death  of  Judge  Baldwin.  Another  of  the  as- 
sociate justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Stetes,  expired  on  Sunday  last,  the  21st  inst.,  at  the 
Merchants’  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age.  The  customary  testimonials 
of  respect  and  mourning  were  adopted  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  melancholy  intelligence,  by  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  various  courts. 

U.  S.  Senator — Mr.  Merrick's  address  to  the  people 
of  Maryland. 

Fellow  citizens:  You  are  now  about  to  commence 
your  arrangements  for  a most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant political  campaign,  and  both  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  seem  appropriate  for  announcing  to 
you  my  desire  and  purpose  to  retire  to  the  shades  of 
private  life,  as  soon  as  I can  do  so  consistently  with 
the  paramount  obligations  of  fidelity  and  duty  to 
you. 

In  making  this  announcement,  I by  no  means  wish 
to  be  understood  as  intending  to  quit  my  present  po- 
sition at  this  time,  nor  as  being  disposed  to  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  the  full  measure  of  my  duty, 
as  a member  of  the  whig  party,  during  the  ensuing 
canvass;  but  my  term  of  service  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  will  expire  on  the  4th  of  March  next, 
and  it  would  seem  proper  that  your  attention  should 
be  invited  in  due  time  to  the  selection  of  a successor 
to  that  important  station.  Whether  1 shall  occupy 
my  seat  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  next  session  of 
congress  will  depend  upon  what  shall,  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  appear  to  be  the  dictate  of 
duty  to  you. 

1 have  served  you  in  the  state  and  national  coun- 
cils now  for  about  fifteen  successive  years,  during  all 
which  time  I have  striven  to  do  my  duty  faithfully.— 
How  far  weakness  may  have  come  short,  or  frailty 
stepped  aside,  is  for  you  to  judge.  In  my  own  breast 
I feel  no  reproaches,  and  1 trust  I may  claim  of  you, 
(it  is  all  I ask)  an  honorable  discharge. 

WM.  D.  MERRICK. 

The  tariff  bill.  In  consequence  of  notice  given 
early  last  week  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  that  he  would  on  Monday  the  22d 
make  one  more  effort,  and  if  unsuccessful, if  should  be 
Ins  last  effort  for  the  seseson,  to  induce  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives to  take  up  the  new  tariff  bill,  (and 
during  the  interim  it  is  said  that  a caucus  meeting 
was  held  by  the  members  composing  the  political 
majority  in  the  house),  there  was  a full  attendance 
on  the  22d  accordingly,  and  by  a vote  of  104  ayes, 
to  94  nays,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee 
of  the  whole  on  said  bill,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
debating  an  amendment  proposed  to  it,  all  this  week. 
See  congressional  proceedings. 

The  Oregon  negotiation.  The  New  York  Ex- 
press tells  us  “all  accounts  concur  in  saying,  it  has 
been  suspended.  It  was  the  wish  of  this  government 
to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a close,  and  to  offer  a 
treaty  to  the  senate  simultaneously  with  the  annexa- 
tion treaty.  But  several  difficulties  interposed.  It 
is  stated  that  there  was  a want  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  British  minister  to  treat  upon  the  basis  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  the 
ultimatum,  to  wit:  the  parallel  of  49  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pakenham’a 
instructions  did  not  allow  him  to  accept  it.” 
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Sri;  marine  F^fcOSTON-  n Mr.  Colt’s  sub-marine 
battery  was  pit]  into  -opcra'tion’og:rin  orr  tlu>  the  Po 
tbmac  river  on  .Saturday  last,  in  presence  of  tjie  sec- 
retary.. of  tlie  na'vy  avid  many  officers,  members  of 
congress,  &c.  At  the  ' instant -the  signal  was. given 
at  theVavy  yards  Mr.  Colt-  responded  first,  by  send- 
ing vip'a  splendid  jet  iV  :au,  and,  by  <r  second  touch, 
s hattfring  the  remaining  wreck  of  the  snip, sunk  at 
the  previoirs'-exhib.ition,  into  atoms,  leaving  h&t’one 
t'i  rimer  ifpon  ariatfrer.  Two  magnificent  waterspouts 
were  next  thrown  to  a Height  of  from  one  tp  two 
hundred  feet,  b.y.  way  of. .demonstrating  . that  an  as- 
sailing squadron  could  never  venture  to  pass' a"- posi- 
tion tv  here  a sob-mhrine  -battery  awaited..  1 1 1 e i r.  ap- 
proach. The  National  Intelligencer  says:  -“Jt-ris  tin 
derstood  that  Mr.  Colt  had  fortified  the  channel,,  pre- 
viously to  the  first  experiment  pn  the  ship  when  un- 
der sail,  so  that  had  there  been  twenty  ships-’ coming 
up  'With  hostile  intent,  they  must  each  have  met  witii 
the  same  fate.” 

Rates  op  postage.  The.  bill  r'eported  in  the  U. 
States ’senate  by  Merrick,  after  undergoing  various 
modifications,  passed  that  body  tins  Week  by  a vote 
of-29  to  14.'  It  reduces  postage-  to  about  one  half 
the -present  rates,  restricts  and  partly  abolishes  the 
franking  - privilege,  and  imposes  heavy  penalties 
upon  persons  ; attempting  to  establish  private  mails. 
The  house  has  yet  to  act  on  the  subject.' 

U.  S.  Treasury  NotEs  for  Circulation."  The 
committee  on  ways' and  means  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives ha've  reported  a resolution,  declaring 
treat  .the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  made  payableon  their, 
fade  one-yfeflf  after  dale;  bearing  a- merely  nominal 
rate -of  interest,  and  by  endorsement  thereon  made 
payable  at  any  lime  on  presentation  at  the  deposito- 
ries. o.f  t Fie  treasury,  ‘.‘is  'without  authority  of  Law,” — - 
The  house  by.a  vote  of  89- to  67,  order.ecIlOJjOO  copies 
of  -the  , report  and  of  th  e fetter  of  tlie  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  be  printed. 

’ Iron  steam,'  frigate.  . Mr.  Tomlinson , of  Pitts- 
burg, is  now  erecting  at  his  ship  yard  in  that  place, 
two  iron  steamers,.  The  first  and  the  largest  is  a 
government  steam  frigate,  1.77.  feet  in  length.  The 
other  is  .a  merchant  vessel,  building  for  lieut.  Mc- 
Laughlin. The  plates  of  iron  used  - in . tfie.ir  con- 
struction are  moulded  to  farm'  by  the  pressure  of 
scr.ews,  without  the* marks  of  sledge -or- hammer;  and 
the  joints,  it  is  staled,  are  fitted  with  all  the.  preci- 
sion attained  in  wood.  The  government  frigate  will, 
it  is- thought,  cost  from  $5150,000  to  $200,000; 

Slavery  at  the  North.  By;  reference  to  the 
late  census  we  find  that  gs  much  as  tour  nonhjem  bre- 
theren  pretend'to  abhor  slavery,  they  own. and  work 
slaves  It  is  n.o.uncbtaurioi'i  thing  hi  New.  Jersey,  even 
at  this  clay,  to  see  pegroes  who  .were  born,  h-ayfe  lived, 
and. who  in-all  probability  .will  die  slaves..  By  the 
manumission  laws  of  some  gf  the  States,  all  negroes 
bOt-.n  after  the  passage  of  The'  law  should  b'.e  free,  but 
all  slaves  at  the  time  should  remain  as  such..  Some 
of  those  slaves  are  yet  living.  In  reviewing  The  fol- 
lowing table  compiled  from  the  last-census  tlie  reader 
must-bear  in  mind  .that  it  does  trot  enumerate  the 
servants  of  southern  families  on  a visit  to  the  north 
but  actual,  resident  sjaves,.  oiv Tied  by  northern  men 
and  liable  at  any -time  to  be  bought  and  shld. 

States,’.  Males.  Females.  Total. 


New  Hampshire, 

' 0 

.1 

I 

Rhode  Island, 

1 ’ 

4 

5 

Connecticut, 

.8 

9’ 

17 

New  York, 

. ' -0- 

4 

4 

New  Jefsev,.  , ■ 

..  .303 

371 

.'674 

Pennsylvania, 

’ 35' 

29 

64 

Delaware,  . 

1,37,1 

1,234 

2,605 

Ohio, 

- 2 

. 1 

3 

Indiana,  .’ 

1 

. 2 

. 3 

Illinois, 

•173 

163 

■336 

YViskonsin, 

4 

' -7 

11 

lo.vva,  ’- 

GV 

• to 

16 

Total* 

- 1,904 

1 ,935 

3,735 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  non-slai  eholding 
states  and  territories  there  are  quite  enough' sla'v-es  to 
form  a' settlement  in  Liberia  or  in  any  place,  the  Oof- 
ohizafidnists  may  please  to 'carry  them.  What  we 
wish  to  call  attention  to  most  pasticula-rly  is  the  fact 
that  while  they  are-uttering  curses  and  denunciations, 
against  the  south  they  are  guilty  ( if  guilt  it  -be)  of  the 
same  offence  at  home.  Look  at  the  state- Of  Dela- 
ware, holding  2, G05  slaves-  yet  instructing  her  repre- 
sentatives to  vole  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in. the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  fuels  need  no  comment 
and.  we  suggest  as  a means  to.  carry  off  the  surplus 
benevolctice  and.  philarit-hropy'of  the  abal-i'tj.onists’th&l 
they,  turn  their  attention  to  manumitting  tfi.eir  slaves, 
at  home  and  making  a deoenl  provision  for  them  when, 
freed.  Mere  is  material  for  the  Abolition  and  CaJon- 


Ization  societies  to  work  upon  without  coming  to  the 
s.onlh,  and  hereafter  when  we.  are  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  world  to  ansv,  or  ihe  charge  of  holding  slaves 
we- can  with  propriety-ask  if  our.  accusers  have  come 
info  court  with  clean  hands, and  whether  while  piok- 
,ing  at  the  mole  iii.oiir  eyes  they  have’ not  totally  for- 
gotten the  beam  in  their  own  As  with  families  so 
with  nations  and  .communities,  -when  we  see  them 
interfering  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  their  neigh- 
bors we  may  be  sure  their  own. are  in  a state  of  con- 
fusion and. the  more  they  oppress  and  abuse  at  home 
the  louder  they  cry  out  against  abuse  and  oppression 
abroad,  trying -to 'make  an  off  reckoning  of  their  own 
guilt  by  denouncing  it  in  others  as  some  men  expect 
to  go  to  Heaven  by  Sending  some  one  else  to  liell.— 
Hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  are  more  closely  allied 
than  men  generally  suppose, for  fanaticism’  presup 
poses  .selfdeceit,  winch- is  the  worst  kind  of  hypo- 
crisy, and  we  use  too  mild  language  when  we  call 
them  misguided  men;  they  are  rather  hypocrites,-  jn- 
termeddlers,  arid  knaves,  and  in  all  cases-  should  be 
dealt  with  as  sueh.  . WIGGINS. 

[Pendleton  Messenger. 


■ N O ilSIN AT I'O N OF-  PRESIDENTS. 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  period-,  to  recur  to'tlie 
history  of  nominations  for  the  presidency  of  the  U. 
States. 

The  unanimous  sense  of  the  Amer  ican  people  as 
to  the  candidate  for  the -first i presidency  under,  the 
■federal  constitution, -required  wo  prompting.  George 
Washington  v/as  recognized  without  a dissenting 
voice,  was  elected  without  opposition,  anil  was  with 
•like- unanimity  re-elected  to  the  second  term. 

During  his  two  administrations  however,  political 
parties  were  marshalled,  and  in  relation  to  his  succes- 
sor, a very  close  division  was  ascertained  to  .exist;  The 
federal  party  recognised  as  theircandidate,  J.  Adams 
the  elder,  who  having  served  as  vice  president  dur- 
ing both  the  terms  of  Washington’s  .administration, 
was  naturally  looked  to  for  the.  higherst'ation.  There 
is  ho  doubt  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  framed  -with  a view,  in  cases  where  Hie 
president  was  not  a candidate  for  re-election,  that 
the  vice  president  should  be  tne  most  prominent 
candidate  for  succession.  The  machine  is  found  not 
so  to  operate  however.  True,  Mr.  Adams  was  elect- 
ed, but  it  was  by  a very  close  vote,  Mr.  Jefferson 
having  69,  and  Mr.  Adams  71  votes  in  the  electoral 
college  of  1796.  There  was  no  formal  convention 
or  nomination  by  ..either  party  at  that  time. 

In  order  to  concentrate  party  forces,  the  practice 
of  making  nomination's  by  a congressional  caucus, 
composed  of  the  members  of  TbaTlxidjY’Fl  (ached  to 
the  respective  parties,  soon  crime  into  vogue.’  The 
dispositions  of  the'. respective  parties,. the  federalists 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the , democrats  in  favor 
of  -Mr.  Jefferson,  was  as  distinctly  known -and  recog- 
nized prior  to  the  election  of  1800,  as  they ’were 
prior  to  the  election  of  -17-96,  yet  a- meeting,  of  demo- 
cratic .members  was  Convened  a.t  Philadelphia, 
where  congress  was  then  in  session,  which  meeting 
was"  attended  by  nine' senators'  and  thirty-seven  re 
presentalives,  who  formally  nominated  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson for  the, presidency  and  Aaron  Burr,  for  the 
vice  presidency.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  determining. upon  a candidate  for  the 
latter-office,  rather  than  for  naming  one  for  the  for- 
mer, already  so  distinctly  indicated- by  public  apb. 
nion, "that  this  cau-cus  was. Convened. 

The  same  may  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  de- 
mocratic congressional . caucus  which  preceded  the 
election  of  1804.  There  was  no  dis.sent iifg  voice  in 
Rije. party  as.  to  the  re-iTomination  of. Mr,  Jefferson, 
for  a second  term,  but  a -difference  existed  as  to  their 
candidate  for  the  vice  presidency,  to  succeed  Aaron 
■ Burr.  George  Clinton,  of  New  Yolk,  was  associat- 
ed with  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  democratic,  ticket  and 
wtts  elected.  ■ 

A difference'  of  opinion  pxisted  .in  the  federal  paw 
,ty  as  to  their  candidate's  for  both  presidency  and 
vice  presidency,  in  18U4,  bu-t  by  w.lrat  process  they 
finally  arrived  at  the'  conclusion  to  sup; ort Charles 
Cotes weeib  Pinckney  for  the  former  and-  Rufus 
'King  for  the  latter,  we.' are  riot  aware,  though  it  is 
Very  probable  that  it  was  the  result  of  a meeting  of 
the  members  of,  that. party  then- in  congress,  and  that 
lire  nominations  of  candidates  for  the  party  at  sub 
sequent  elections  were  made  in'  the  same  manner, 
though  we  recollect  of  no  public  announcement  of 
the  holding,  of  such  caucuses  ' by  them.  Messrs. 
Pinckney  and  King  obtained  only  14  electoral  votes 
each.  ... 

' WhSn  the  period  arrived  for.the  election  of  a suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Jefferson-,  there  was  some -differe.iilse -of ' 
opinion  in  the  ranks, of  tbs  .-democratic  party'as'to 
their  candidate. foe  dial  station- as  well  as- for  the  vice 
'presidency.  To  dele’rmine.the  matter,  the  democra- 
tic members  of  congress  met -in  caucus  on  tlie  17th 


of  January,  1308.  The  total  number  of  the  mem- 
bers- constituting  both  - houses  of  congress- 'at  that 
time  Las  176."  Of  these  130  iverc  democrats’,- 94  of 
whom  attended  Ihe  canc-iis' 36  absent  from  alLenh- 
ses,  somS  of  them  dissenting  from  that  method  of 
selecting  candidates,  and  others  'because  they  pre- 
ferred some-other  candidate  to  either-  Mr.  Madison 
or  Mr.  Monroe,  between  whom  it  was  understood 
the  choice. Would  he  made.  Only  one -member  from 
the  state,  of  New  York  was  at  the  caucus,  , Mr.  Ma- 
dison received  83  voles  and  was  selected  as  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  and  Eldridge  Gerry,,. of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  the  vice  presidency.  Alt  differences 
were  immediately  forgotten.  The  whole  party  ral- 
lied to  the. support  of  the  ticket,  and  they  were  tri- 
umphantly elected. 

Tlie  federal  party  at  that  period  was  so. far  in  mi- 
nority, that  they  entertained  no  hopes  whatever  of 
electing  candidates,  and  very  little  interest  was  taken 
in  relation  to  the  naming  of  their  candidates."’ 

At,  the  election  of  1812  'however,  the  long  contest 
•in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations, — the.  cmb.rgo,  the 
noivinfercon'r-’e  acts', -and  -finally,  the',  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  had  rallied'  the  federal  party, 
and  it  was'becoming  formidable  for  numbers  as' well 
as  violent  in  opposition  to  the 'democratic-  party.  Be- 
sides,  there  was  not  entire  harmony  in  the  d -nrocra- 
tic  party  as  to  re-nominating- Mr.  Madison  for 'a  se- 
cond term-;  not  that  there  w,as  then  any  qualm  as  to 
the  two  term  system,  for  that  was  generally  approv- 
ed, but  it  was' urged  by  some  that’  Mr.  Mo Tison.  was 
tod  hutch  of  a civilian,  arid  was-  wanting-in.  requisite  . 
intrepidity  arid  energy  for  conducting  the  war  which 
was  then  commencing,  . To  settle  this  ditli -Tv,  the  - 
congressional  caucus  of  the  18th  of  May,  1812,  as- 
sembled. The  vvhoje  number  of  members  of  both 
houses  was.  still  176,  arid  of  these  133  ..were  demo- 
crats, or  “republicans,”  and  43  were  federalists.  Of 
the  133  republican's.  82  attended  the. caucus,  being, 
fifteen  more  than  a majority  of  the  whole  o(  the  par- 
ty in  congress,  and  wanting  only  six  ofm  . majority  of 
the  whole  nurirhfcr  of  members  belonging  to  both 
houses.  Of  the  51  absent  ' democrats,  some  15, 
though  friendly  to  Mr.  'Madison’s  re-nomination, 
would  not  attend,  because  they  disapproved  of  con- 
gressional caucuses  for  nominating  candidates  fof-the 
presidency.  There  was  no  difference  ot  opinion 
amongst,  those  who  attended  the  caucus,  as  to- the 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Madison  receiv- 
ed the  whole  82  votes,  and  was. accordingly. recogniz- 
ed as  .the  regular,  nominee  of  the  party  lor  ^elec- 
tion. Thfe  members  from  New  York  on  this  occa- 
sion again  absented  themselves  from  the  -caucus,  and 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  members  from  Mass  a-  - 
c h use  1 1 s and  here  and  there"  a straggler  tro-ra  the, 
ranks  from  other  states.,, they  d,eteriiui.ied  up  >i>  .sup- 
porting De  Witt  Clinton,  in  opposition  to  lh.  regujar 
democratic1. nomination.  The  federal  -party  _ either 
not- feeding  themselves  strong. enough  to-be  confident 
of  success  With  a candidate  of  their  own,  or  really  • 
appi-o.ving.  of  Mr.  Clinton,  -as  a candidate  'suflic.iently 
identified  .with  their  views,  determined  to  .♦ivq  him  . 
their  support;  and  he  became  accordingly  the  cai’uli-  , 
date  of  that -party,  iii  opposition  ..to  -Mr.  iVi-.ijlisori. 

At  the  final  e lection, IMr.  Madison. received  128,  anU  . 
De  Witt  Clinton,  received  89  electoral  votes. 

Then-e’xt  republican. congressional  caucus  was  held 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1846.  -Time war,  conducted  ’ 
throughout  under  Mr. -Madison’s  administration,  had 
terminated  brilliantly,  although  tie, had  had  to  endure 
i Some  vicissitudes  during  its  progress,  and  throughout 
its -whole  duration  a most  violent  opposition  to  the 
vVar  had  been  Maintained  Try  the  federal  party,  unto 
the  ultra,  some  thought,  treasonable,  extent  of  tlie, 
Hartford  Convention.  The  project  of  that  conven- 
tion, whatever  it  was,  was  signally  ppostrateff-by  the 
conclusion  of  .an  honorable  peace,  the  intelligence  of 
„ (rich  arrived  at.  the  -very  moment  its  delegates  were 
oh  their  way  to  present  their  measures'  tocongress. 
The  Hartford  Convention  was  no  more  heard  of,  ex- 
cept to  he  stigmatized,  and  the  federal  party,  as  such 
was  soon  after  dissolved  by  Jheir  own  admission. 

The  decided  part  which  Mr.  Munroe  had  taken  in 
support  of  the  war,— the  abilities  which  lie  displayed 
in  those  try u ig  timesias'  secretary  of  state,-— his  pa- 
triotic devotion  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  .eon? 
test,  ’in  -resigning ‘the  first,  station  in-  the  cabinet,  in 
order  to  assume  tlie  then-far  titore  responsible  duties 
of  the  war  department  at  the  retirement  of  Arm- 
strong,— his  int.rdpidity  in  proposing- and  .fearless en- 
ergy in  urging  the  project  which  he  reported  fop  move- 
etiicienT’iy  eonducling  the  war,  bad  given-" him  a claim  • 
upon  the  party  as  a successor- to  Mr.  Madhon,  which 
was  generally  recognized’ and.no  other  candidate  was 
conspicuously  before  the-  public  as  a rival  for  that 
honor.  . 

The  danger  Of  -allowing  members  of  congress  to 
‘hold  jrj  their  .hands'the.nom-inaUon.ol'  camUdales  tor  - 
.chief- executive  offices,  was  now  manifested.  Not*  1 
withstanding  tlie  settled  opinionmf  the  .republican 
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pa,-ty%— the  almost  universal  expectation  that  Mr. 
Munroe  would  be  selected  as  the  nominee  for  the  pre- 
sidency, the  congressional  caucus  which  convened' 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a'  nomination  oifthe  lfith 
of  March.  iSH>,  was  within  an  ace  b.f  disregarding 
that  public' Opinion  and  of  nominating  a candidate 
vvlioke  name  had  hardly  been  mentioned  far  the  sta- 
tion. Congress  at  that  time  was  composed  of  316 
members,  of  whom  77  wgrr  federalists,  and  13S  re- 
publicans. Cjf  .the  latter,  119  attended  the  caucus, 
being  seven  eigliths  of  the  members  of  the,,  parly,  and 
more  than,  a majority -of  all  the  members  of  both 
houses''.  The  19  absent1  republicans  were  chiefly  ab- 
sent on  account  of  their  opposition  on  'principle  to 
congressional  caucusing  for  nominating  the  president. 
Of  the  1 19  that  attended  the  caucus,  54  voted  for  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  65 for  Mr.  Munroe,  who  was  nomina- 
ted accordingly, 

The  whole  country  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
near  approach  of  Mr.  Gravy  ford  to  a nomination  on 
this  occasion.  There  had  been  some  who  discerned 
and  protested  against  the  dangerous  tendency  of  al- 
lowing congressional  caucusses'  to  dictate  the  selec- 
tion of  president's  and  vice  presidents  and  had  always 
opposed  th'o  measure.  The  danger  now  became  ob- 
vious and  congressional  presidential  caucusing  was 
Jienceforth  very  warmly  opposed,  as  tending  to  an- 
swer the  purposes'o'f  cabinet  or  congressional  intrigue, 
instead. of  ascertaining,  concentrating,  and  carrying 
out  public  opinion.  ' 

Only  one  congressional  presidential  caucus  was 
ever  attempted  after  this,  by  the- republican  party. — 
That  met  on  the  14th  -of  February,  18'24.  Their  ob- 
ject being  to  nominate  a successor  to  Mr.  Munroe. — 
Congress  was  then' composed  of  261  members,  of 
who-m  45  were. federalists,  and  216  republicans.  Of 
the  latter  number,  only  66  attended  the  caucus,  150 
absenting  themselves',  most  of  them  from  opposition 
to  the  practice  of  congressional  presidential,  caucuses, 
or  apprehension  of  public  sentiment,  which  was  now 
strongly  opposed  to  that  practice.  From  20  of  the 
24  stales  then  composing  the  Union,  Only  8 members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  attended  the  caucus. 
One  only  from  Maryland  attended..  All  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Crawford  however  were  present,  and  amongst 
them  Mr.  Van  Buren...  A-motion  was  made,  in  conr 
sequence  of  so  few  attending,  to  adjourn  the  meeting 
to  the  20th  of  March,  Mr.  Van  Buren  opposed  the 
motiori,  atid'argued  that  the  niunber, attending'  was  not 
important,  as  to  any  elfec-t  to  be  prodbeed  on  the  peo- 
ple. The  motion  failed, .-and  the  caucus  proceeded  to 
ballot.  Mr.  Crawford  bad  oyer  60  of  the  66  votes  in 
attendance,  and  became  the  nominee  of  the  congres- 
sional caucus  accordingly:  II is  being  so,  operated 
against,  rather  than  in  favor  of  ItiS  election,  so  unpo- 
pular had  llm.  practice  become.  The  discipline  of 
party,  it  is  true;  continued  to  operate  powerfully  upon 
many  of  the  steady  republicans,  w bo-bad  neve'r  devi- 
ated from  the  track,  and  who  strongly  apprehended 
■utter  dismemberment  of  the  party  by  deviating  from 
wlial  had  grown  already  into  usage.  The  National 
Intelligencer.,  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  many  of 
the ’leading,  democratic  journals,  earnestly  urged  an 
adherence  to.  the  caucus  system.  . Others,  .amongst 
whom  was  Mr.  Niles,  the  then  editor  of  the  Register, 
with  equal  zeal  opposed  all  further  “congressional 
'dictation”  of  candidates  for  the  presidency.  The 
opponents  of  the  caucus,  and  of  M r;  Craw  ford’s  elec- 
'tion,  now  identi tied  with  that  system,  failed  to  con- 
centrate upon  any  single  candidate  to  be  run  in  op- 
po.sitipn  to  him,  and  their  votes  Were  scattered  ac- 
cordingly, Gen.  Jackson  receivihg.99,  John  Q.  Adams 
84,.  and  lle'n.ry  Olay.  37  votes,  while  Mr.  Crawford 
‘obtained  only  41  electoral  vote?.  • No  candidate  hav- 
ing obtained  a majority  of  the  whole.  261  electors, 
as  the  constitution  in.  that  ease  provides,  the  elec- 
tion devolved  .upon  the  hodse  of  representatives, 
formed  intoa  college  ofcIeCtors,  all  the  representation 
from  each  state  having  but  onewotc.  In  this  college 
Julni  Q.  Adams  was  elected  upon  the  first  ballot,  hav- 
ing received  13  votes,  being  a majority  of  the  whole. 
General' Jacksun  received  the  voles  of  7 states,  and 
Mr.  Crawford  tire  Voles  of  4 states.  ■ "■ 

ll  was  with  a full  view- of  incurring  the  responsi- 
bilily  of  a temporary  distraction  of  the  republican 
party,  that  that  alternative  was  selected  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  congressional  caucus,  rather  than  to 
incur  the  danger  with  which  they  were  now  fully 
persuaded  that  practice  was  fraught.  Being  at  that 
period  m charge  of  one  oi  the  repdblican  journals 
id  Mary  land,  we  were  amongst  the  conscientious 
opponents  : of. any  longer  allowing  congressmen  to 
pilerlere  in  no’miriatiiig  candidates  for. executive  offi- 
ces, and  now  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  thelhen 
decision  ol  oiir  best  judgment.  One,  indeed  the 
principal,  if' not  the  only  formidable  objection,  was, 
lliat  it  le I L no  feasible,  method  by  which  parties 
Could  cilliei'  appertain  or  concentrate  public  senti- 
ment,.as  to  the. candidate.  The  adherents  of  the  cau- 
cus system  ridiculed,  as  perfectly  pre’posterous,  the 


idea  of  hoping  that  persons. vpuld  Jeave-lbeir  homes-, 
and  iv  jthojrt  compensation  or  any.  legal  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  payment  bersanany, of  itinerant  expenses,  tra-' 
vef  in  some  cases  a thousand  .of  miles  merely  to’ nomi- 
nate candidates  for  Ihe  presidency.  It  wtis.pronounced 
to  be  a vain  a fid  foolish  expectation,  and  we  were'ask- 
ed  ' for  some  more  feasible  : project, '"or.  conjured  to 
return  to  live  “safe  precidents”  of  former  yeats.— 
We  believed  and  maintained  on  the  contrary, — that 
the  selection  of  the  chief  executive  officers' of  this 
republic,  was  dfcemed  by  the  whole  people  to  be  a 
'matter  of  so  milch  interest,  and  was  in  fact  a matter 
pf  so  much  interest  to  themselves,,  t-hat -they  vyould 
not  (ail  to  see  to  it,  and  as  one  expedient,  the  one 
which  appealed  to  us  most  plausible,  though  then  most 
ridiculed,  was  the  assembling  of  a national  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  each  congressional  district. — 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most ' direct 
method  of  obtaining  the  object,— that- of  ascertain- 
ing and  concentrating  public  sentiment,— if  it  could 
only  be  carried  out.  We  maintained  that  it  could 
and  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  public  spirit  would  not 
be  found  wanting  whenever  put  to  the  test. 

The'  event  is  before  us.  • Three  national  conven- 
tions of  delegates  are  to  assemble  in  this  city  within 
the  four  weeks  ensuing, — and  not  only  these,  but  a 
.mighty  mass  convention,  of  many  thousands;  from. fill 
parts  of  the  Union  is  to' assemble,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  -ratifying  the  nomination  of  one  of  those 
conventions. 

A truly  fearful' crisis  to  both  governmentand  coun- 
try, was  the  time  the  choice. ef  a president  devolved 
upon  the  hduse  of  representatives  in  the  year  1800, 
owing  to.  Jefferson  and  Burr  having  each-an  equal 
electoral  vote..  The  latter,  for  Ihirty.-hve  ballottings 
by  the -house  of  representatives,  received  an  equal 
vote  with  Mr.-  Jefferson  for  the  first  office,  although 
probably,  no  one  man,  of  all  the  people  that  voted 
for  the  two,  ever  contemplated  Mr.  Burr. for  that  of- 
.fice.  The  house  was  occupied  for  six  days  in  bal- 
lotting.  So  glaring  a'disregard  of’  public  sentiment, 
— so  palpable. an  instance  of  intrigue  operating  up- 
on members  of  congress,— such  an  instance  of  trea^ 
son  to  party,  fealty  in  -the -person  selected  as  the  can- 
didate for  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
was  calculated,  to  startle  all  reflecting  men,  and’to 
this  day,- there  is  perhaps  no  one  vicissitude,  to  which 
our  political  system  is  liable,  so  much.drqaded,  as  the 
danger  of  the  choice  of  a president  devolving  upon 
the  house  of  representatives.  ' . 

The  only  other  instance  since  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  in  which  that  danger  has-been  encoun- 
tered, was  in  the  year' 182.4,  when 'John  Quincy 
Adams  was  elected;  and  this',  his  election  by  the 
house,  instead  of  having  been  elected  by.  electors,  was 
one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  his  defeat  atthe  elec- 
tion of  1828. 

National  convention's  of  delegate's  • for  making 
nominations  of  candidates  fottlic  presidency,  are  now 
the  approved  system.  That  the  system  is  yel.suseepti- 
ble  • of  improvement,  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated within  the  last  twelve  months,  during  which 
a discussion  of  the  .principles  upon  which  they  ought 
to  be  conducted,  has  been  carried  on:  The  probabi- 

lity is,  that  the  district 'system  for  electing  delegates 
will  in  future  cases,  be  generally  adopted,  as  afford- 
ing the  people  the  best  opportunity  of  having  their 
sentiments  'fairly  represented,  and.  of  averting  the 
danger  of -the  election  ultimately  going  to  the  bouse 
of  representatives. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

Table  showing  the  votes,  &c.,  at:  each  election 
since  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution. 

As  originally,  adopted,  the,  constitution  required 
each'  presidential  elector  to  vote  for  two  candidates, 
and  the  person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
if  they  constituted  a majority  of  (lie.  whole  number, 
was -to  be  declared  president,  and  the  person  having 
the  next  highest,  waste  be  vice  president: 

. First  Election,  1788.  Ten  states  entitled  to  73 
votes:  Rhode  Island  and  North  ' Carolina  had  not 

yet  ratified  the  constitution.’  New  York  did  not  vote. 
Two  votes  from  Maryland,  and  two  from  Virginia, 
were  not  given,  ' 

George  Washington,  was  voted  for  by  every  elec- 
tor that  was  present,  and  had.  69  votes.  Joint  Adams 
had  34,  John  Jay  0,  Robert  Harrison  6,.  John. Han- 
cock 4-,  George.  Clinton  3,  Samuel  Huntington  2, 
John  Milton  1,  James  Armstrong  - 1,  Edward  Tel; 
fair  1,  and  Benjaipin,  Lincoln  1.  George  Washing- 
ton was  consequently-  declared  to'  be  unanimously 
elected  president,  and  John  Adams,  by  a plurality  ol 
votes,  vice  president. 

Second  Election,  1792.  Fifteen,  states,  entitled 
to  135  electors.  George  Washington  received  132 
votes,  John  Adams  77,  and  George  Clinton  59.vot.es. 
The  two  former  were  declared  to  Bo  duly  re-elected. 

Third  Election,  1796.  Sixteen  states,  entitled 
to  138  votes. 


John  Adams  received  71  votes;  Thomas  Jeflbrson 
68;  Thomas  Finck.ney'59;  Aardn  Burr  30;  Samuel 
Adams  15;  Oliver  Ellsworth  ll;'Georgp  Clinton  7; 
John, Jay  5;  James  Iredell  3;  Samuel  Johnson  3;  Geo. 
.Washington .*2;  -J.  .Henry  2;. -Charles  C.. Pinckney  1. — 
John  Adams  was  feJccted'president;  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, vice  president.  ...  . 

Fourth  'Election,  1800.  ' Sixteen-States,  entitled- 
•to  -138  votes..  . • 

Thomas  Jefferson  received  73  votes';  -Aaron  Burr 
73;  John  Adams  65;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.,61; 
John  Jay  1.  • .'  . ’•  ” :' 

There  being  inadvertently  an  equal. nqmber  of  vote3 
given  for  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr,  the  election 
devolved  upon  the'  house  of  representatives.  After 
balloting  for  six  days,  on  the  36tfi  ballot  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son obtained  a majority  .and  was  declared  president. 
Aaron  Burr  of  course  bec.amo  the  vipe  president. 

The  recurrence  of  such  another, ease  was.  Immedi- 
ately provided  against,  by  an- amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  required  the  electors  iir  future  to  de- 
signate whom  they  voted,  for,  for  president,  and  whom 
for  vice  president.  . 

Fifth.  Election,  1804.  Seventeen'statea,.entitied 
to  176  voles.  . 


President. 
Thomas  Jefferson 
C.  C.  Pinckney 


Vice  President. 
162  I George  Clinton  162 

15  | Rufus  King  14 


1808-^Seventeen  states  entitled  to  'l76  votes. 


James  lyiaillsori 

122 

.George  'Clinton- 

113 

C.  C.  Pinckney 

47 

Rufus, King 

47 

George  Clinton 

4 

John  Langdon  • 

9 

James'  Madison 

3 

James  MoJiroe 

•3 

One  of  the  votes  of  Kentucky. not  given. 

,1812 — Eighteen  states  entitled  to .218  votes. 

James  Madison' 

128 

Eldridge  Ge.rry 

131 

Do  Witt  Clinton  • 

.89- 

.Jared  Ingersoll 

.86 

•One  of  the 

votes  of  Ohio  not  given. 

181 6 — Nineteen  States  entitled  to  221  votes— 


James  Munroe 
Rufus  Kins 


183 

34 


D.  D.  Tompkins 
John®.  Howard- 
James  Ross 
John  Marshall 
Robert.  G'.  Harper 


183 

22 

5 

'4 

3 


Three  votes  of  Maryland  and  one.o'f  the  votes  of 
Delaware  not  given. 

1820— Twenty-four  states  entitled  to  232  votes. 
James  Monroe'.  231  D.  D.  Tompkins  218 
John  Q.  Adams'  1 . Richard  Stockton  8‘ 

Daniel  Rodney  • 4 

Robert  G.  Harper  • 1 

Richa.rd  Rush . 1 

1824 — Twenty-four  states  entitled  to  261  votes. 


Andrew  Jacksou. 
John  Q.  Adams 
W.  H.  Crawford 
Henry’ Clay 


99 

84 

41' 

37 


J.  C._  Calhoun 
Nathan  Sanford 
Nathaniel  Macon 
Andrew  Jaokson 
Martin  Vail  Ruben 
Henry  C(ay 


182 
, .80  • 

24 

13 

9 

2 


No  choice  by  the  people  for  president.  The  house 
of  representatives  elected  John  Quincy  Adams.  (One 
of  the  votes  of  Rhode  Island  for  vice  president  blank.) 

1828 — Twenty-four  states  entitled  to  261  votes. 
•Andrew  Jackson 
John  Q.  Adams 


178  J.  O,  Calhoun  ' '171 

Rich  Rush  • 83 

William  Smith  7 

1832 — Twenty-four  states  entitled  to  288  votes. 

189 
49 
30. 
11. 
7 


Anfjrew  Jackson 
Henry  Clay 
John  Floyd  ' 
William  Wirt 


219 

49 

'll 

7 


Martin  Van  Buren 
John  SergCant 
William  Wilkjns 
Henry  Lee 
Amok  EMm'aker 

Two  of  -the  voles  of  Maryland  were  not  given. 

1836 — Twenty-six  states  entitled  to  294  votes. 
Martin  Van  Buren 
W.  H.  Harrison, 

Hugh. L.  White 
Willie  F.  Mangum 
Daniel  Webster 

R.  M.  Johnson  elected  vice  president  by  the  senate. 
1840 — Twenty-six  states  entitled  to  294  votes. 
William  H.  Harrison  234 
Martin  Van  Buren  ' 60 


170 

R.  M.  Johnson 

147 

73 

Francis  Granger 

' 87 

'26 

John  .Tyler 

47 

11 

William  Smith 

23 

14 

1 John  Tyler 

234 

| Ft.  JY1.  Johnson  • 

43 

1 L.  W.  'Tazewell 

11 

|.  James  K.  Polk 

1 

POLITIC  AL,— PRESIDENTIAL. 

National  Presidential  Conventions  for  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  the  next-  presidential  election, 
which  takes  place  in  November,  are  about  to  assem-. 
ble  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  .' 

The  Whig  National  Convention,  .to  be  com- 
posed of  one  delegate  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict of.  the  Union,  and  two  delegates  lrom  each  slate 
of  the  Union,  all  of  whom  it  is  believed  have  been 
regularly  appointed  in  their  respective  districts,  are 
to  meet  on  the  1st  of  May,  (Wednesday  next,)  and 
will  probably  make  their  nomination  on  that  dav  or 
the  ensuing  morning,  as  a vast 
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‘‘Young  Men’s  Whig  Ratification  Conven- 
tion,” to  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates  as  the 
whigs  throughout  the  Union  may  choose  to  deputise, 
is  to  assemble  at  the  same  place  on  the  2d  of  May. 
This  will  constitute  an  immense  mass,  if  vye  may 
judge  by  the  notes  of  preparation!  with  which  the 
whig  journals  have  for  some  time  been  crowded;— 
probably  the  largest  political  gathering  that  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed. 

A Banker  Flag,  has  been  provided  for  the  occa 
sion,  by  the  Maryland  whigs,  which  is  certainly  the 
most  splendidspecimen  of  art  and  taste  in  that  line, 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  (executed  by  a Baltimorean.) 
It  cost,  we  are  told,  some  $800.  and  is  to  be  awarded 
to  the  whigs  of  the  state  that  shall  have  the  greatest 
number  of  delegates  at  the  ratification  convention, 
graduated  according  to  population  and  distance  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  Henrv  Clat,  of  Ken- 
tucky, will  be  the  nominee  of  the  whig  convention.  No 
other  whig  candidate  is  now  spoken  of  for  the  presi- 
dency. Who  will  be  their  nominee  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency, is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

The  ‘‘Democratic  National  Convention,”  is  to 
assemble  at  Baltimore  on  Monday  the  27th  of  May.  It 
is  to  be  composed  a number  of  delegates  from  each 
state  corresponding  to  the  number  of  representatives 
and  senators  which  each  state  sends  to  congress — 
They  have  been  selected  according  to  whatever  mode 
■was  preferred  by  the  party  in  the  respective- states — 
some  by  districts,  others  by  general  ticket,  legislative 
choice  &c, — and  it  was  in  relation  to  this  difference 
that  a portion  of  the  party  dissented,  and  those  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  refuse  to  send  delegates  to 
the  convention.  They  insisted  upon  having  the  de- 
legates chosen  throughout  the  Union  by  districts. — 
All  the  other  states,  except  Delaware,  it  is  believed 
will  be  represented  in  the  convention. 

That  ex-president  Van  Boren  of  New’  York  will 
be  the  nominee  of  this  convention,  is  as  confidenly 
expected,  as  that  Mr.  Clay  will  be  the  nominee  of 
the  Whig  Convention.  Its  nominee  forthe  vice  pre- 
sidency, is  nearly  orquite  as  doubtful  as  is  thatof  the 
whig  convention. 

“The  Democratic  Tyler  National  Conven- 
tion” is  to  assemble  also  at  the  city  of  Baltimore  on 
the  same  day.  The  partizans  for  President  Tyler’s 
re  nomination  are  now  actively  employed  in  various 
sections  of  the  Union,  holding  meetings  and  naming 
delegates  to  attend  this  convention — Their  motto  is, 
“Tyler  and  Re-Annexation  of  Texas  ” 


TREATY  OF  ANNEXATION. 


On  Monday  morning  the  22d  instant,  soon  after 
the  United  States  senate  met,  a confidential  message 
was  received  from  the  president  by  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  the  senate  went  into  executive  session  and 
so  remained  until  a late  hour,  when  they  adjourned 
It  is  customary  in  such  cases  to  refer  the  message  to 
a committee,  but  in  this  case  there  would  appear  to 
have  been  considerable  debate,  which  is  not  usual  in 
such  cases.  On  the  following  day  the  senate  remain- 
ed in  session  transacting  business  with  open  doors 
as  usual,  without  any  reference  being  made  to  the 
treaty  on  that  day  or  since. 

General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister,  left  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  proceeded 
to  New  York. 

The  Globe  intimates  that  the  treaty  was  printed  at 
the  office  of  the  Madisonian,  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
seriate,  and  predicts  if  so,  that  “we  shall  see  it  ir.  the 
New  York  papers  in  a day  or  two.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
True  Sun  says,  the  southern  democratic  members  of 
congress  “are  becoming  weary  and  indignant  with 
Van  Buren,  and  there  is  a strong  feeling  to  take  up 
Mr.  Woodbury  as  a candidate  in  preference.  This 
last  gentleman  has  always  seconded  the  views  of  the 
south  on  the  questions  of  the  tariff,  abolition,  and 
Texas;  and  the  south  proposes  to  call  an  immense 
mass  meeting  at  some  central  point,  in  case  the  trea- 
ty is  rejected,  to  give  a voice  to  their  aggregate  opin- 
ions, and  nominate  Mr.  Woodbury  for  president, 
should  Mr.  Van  Buren  dodge  or  express  a hostile 
sentiment  to  the  question  of  annexation.” 

In  relation  to  annexation  the  same  writer  says: 

“The  excitement  has  risen  to  an  intense  pitch.  The 
city  is  thronged  with  a multitude  of  Mexican  claim- 
ants, owners  of  Texas  land,  speculators  in  scrips, 
and  persons  interested  in  a thousand  ways  for  the 
anticipated  treaty.  Rumors  contradictory  and  con- 
firmatory are  alloat  in  all  directions  concerning  the 
sections  of  the  treaty,  but  none  of  them  are  worthy 
of  credence.  Toe  only  thing  positively  certain  in 
the  whole  matter  is,  that  nothing  certain  is  known, 
except  tnal  the  treaty  is  completed,  and  will  proba- 


bly go  before  the  senate  this  present  week.  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  sedulously  prevented  any  information 
being  made  known  concerning  it,  and  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  will  read  it  in  print  for  the  first  time. — 
There  has  an  assurance  crept  out,  however,  that  a 
proviso  limiting  the  exchange  of  ratifications  to  a 
period  of  four  months  has  been  inserted,  so  as  to 
compel  prompt  action  by  the  senate  for  or  against 
the  treaty.  If  against,  then  a bill  for  annexation 
will  be  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  carried  through  all  its  stages,  from  the  simple 
resolution  to  its  final  passage.  This  can  be  effected 
by  a bare  majority  vote,  like  what  is  required  for  any 
other  bill,  and  not  a two  third  vote.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a majority  of  the  house  would  go  for 
annexation — they  must,  to  secure  Van  Buren  in  the 
south,  or  rather  to  prevent  his  utter  extinguishment 
there — so  that  the  question  will  be  immediately 
fought  over  again  in  the  house,  if  negatived  in  the 
senate.  Mr.  Tyler  has  pledged  himself  to  call  an 
extra  session  for  that  purpose  (as  I stated  some  weeks 
back)  should  the  action  of  the  senate  require  it. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill  in  the  house — such  an  event  would  be  unprece- 
dented but  not  unconstitutional,  and  the  consentof  the 
senate  would  still  be  necessary  to  its  becoming  a law. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  after 
such  an  ordeal  would  compel  the  senate  to  succumb. 
This  is  the  policy  pledged  to  be  followed  by  the 
friends  of  annexation  in  event  of  the  treaty  being  re- 
jected by  the  senate — it  is  taking  strong  ground,  and 
shows  their  determination  to  effect  their  objects. 

The  Pennsylvania  house  of  representatives  on  the  22d 
instant,  by  a vote  of  45  to  37  again  refused  to  in- 
struct their  senators  and  representatives  in  congress 
to  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Letter  of  general  James  Hamilton,  ( Formerly 
of  South  Carolina,  anil  recently  of  Texas.) 

to  Geo.  McDuffie,  esq.  senator  from  S.  C. 

My  dear  McDuffie.  You  must  find  my  apology  for 
this  public  communication,  in  the  relations  of  our 
old  and  valued  friendship,  and  the  interesting  sub- 
ject which  constitutes  its  sole  topic. 

On  reaching  this  place  last  evening  from  Texas,  I 
read  for  the  first  time,  the  following  extract  of  a 
recent  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  to  some  of  his  friends 
in  Massachusetts. 

“I  frankly  avow  my  entire  unwillingness  to  do 
any  thing  which  shall  extend  the  slavery  of  the  Af- 
rican race,  on  this  continent,  or  add  another  slavehold- 
ing slate  to  the  union.  * * * We  have  slavery 

already  amongst  us.  The  constitution  found  it 
amongst  us,  it  recognised  it,  and  gave  it  solemn 
guarantees.  To  the  full  extent  of  these  guarantees 
we  are  all  bound  in  honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the 
constitution.  * * * Bui  when  we  come 

to  speak  of  admitting  new  states,  the  subject  assumes 
an  entirely  different  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties 
are  then  both  different.  * * * In  my  opinion  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  consent  to  bring 
a new,  vastly  extensive,  and  slaveholding  country, 
large  enough  for  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  states,  into 
the  union-  In  my  opinion  they  ought  not  to  consent 
to  it.” 

We  cannot  misunderstand  this  remarkable  mani- 
festo. While  it  asserts  broadly  that  no  slaveholding 
state  is  again  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the 
union,  it  leaves  by  a necessary  implication  a door 
open  without  limit,  to  admission  of  those  in  which 
domestic  slavery  does  not  exist.  In  other  words,  he 
tells  us,  when  we  adopted  the  federal  constitution 
we  permitted  you  to  come  into  this  confederacy  with 
this  taint  of  moral  leprosy.  We  must  stand  by  our 
bargain.  We  will,  however,  contaminate  our  house- 
hold no  further  with  such  associates!!! 

The  meanest  while  slave  who  crawls  in  his  coward- 
ice and  servility  among  us  can  give  no  other  inter- 
pretation to  this  anathema.  It  must  come  to  this 
complexion  at  last. 

When  this  doctrine  is  avowed,  when  this  brand  of 
Cain  is  put  upon  our  foreheads,  what  is.  and  what 
becomes  of  our  situation.  Remember,  too,  this  lan- 
guage comes  from  a man  of  mark.  From  “a  voice 
potential,” — from  one  who  js  at  once  regarded  as  the 
Nestor  and  Demosthenes  of  that  part  of  the  union 
which  lays  claim  to  the  largest  share  of  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  country. 

For  one,  hovvever  much  I may  be  satisfied  of  what 
the  United  States  must  lose  by  rejecting  the  propo- 
sition for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  yet  if  she  should 
be  repulsed  from  considerations  of  political  power 
m which  parties  may  fairly  take  antagonist  ground, 
1 should  be  content  that  this  question  like  other  pub- 
lic questions,  should  be  decided  by  the  arbitrament 
of  the  public  will,  with  a due  regard  to  that  spirit  of 
compromise  which  formed  the  constitution.  But  the 
principle  ol  exclusion,  as  avowed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
(and  doubtless  he  speaks  fora  party  which  has  taken 


its  stand),  involves  insult  and  defiance  to  us  at  the 
south.  In  one  word,  that  we  belong  to  a morally 
degraded  caste. 

I ask,  my  friend,  as  men  can  we  stand  this?  Even 
if  we  have  a craven  willingness  to  remain  in  the 
house  of  our  fathers,  insulted  and  reviled  as  long  we 
are  permitted  to  abide,  what  security  have  we  that 
we  shall  not  at  last  be  kicked  ignominiqusly  out  of 
doors  and  sink  to  the  level  of  our  own  slaves?  With 
all  possible  moderation  allow  me  to  ask,  if  this  is 
the  ground  on  which  Texas  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  confederacy;  have  we  any  other  alternative  but 
ANNEXATION  OR  DISUNION?  There  are  times 
and  occasions  in  which  the  best  discretion  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  highest  courage,  and  if  slaveholders  are 
not  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  we  are  not  fit  to 
be  there.  The  argument  can  have  no  other  extent  but 
this- 

Humble  an  individual  as  I am,  1 desire  my  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  this  subject  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood; I have  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  battery  of 
this  question.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I have 
neither  written  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  yourself,  nor  a sin- 
gle member  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  on  the 
topic.  I do  not  even  know  your  opinion,  intimate 
as  your  relations  have  been.  I have  been  restrained 
by  considerations  of  peculiar  delicacy.  1 have  large 
pecuniary  claims  on  the  government  of  Texas,  and 
desired  no  distrust  of  my  motives.  Besides,  I pro- 
cured the  recognition  of  Texas  from  the  first  and 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth,  and  from  two  of 
the  second  rate  powers  of  Europe,  and  co-operated 
in  obtaining  that  of  the  king  of  the  French.  After 
assuring  these  powers  that  Texas  desired  to  be  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state,  it  was  riot  for  me 
to  take  a prominent  part  in  measures  which  were  to 
place  her  in  a subordinate  sphere,  by  contributing 
to  a reversal  of  my  own  assurances. 

But  if  the  ground  on  which  Texas  is  to  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  Union,  is  the  ground  assumed  by  Mr. 
Webster,  the  question  of  annexation  itself,  sinks  ab- 
solutely into  comparative  insignificance.  The  Union 
is,  in  fact,  dissolved,  if  the  principle  assumed  is  al- 
lowed to  bear  the  bitter  fruit  of  its  insult  and  in- 
justice. That  is  to  say  if  the  sordid  cultivation  of 
cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco,  has  left  one  impulse 
of  manly  pride  and  courage  in  our  bosoms. 

I indulge  in  no  feelings  of  resentment  towards 
Mr.  Webster.  As  a northern  man,  he  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  express  the  opinions  he  does.  We  have 
an  equal  right  to  entertain  our  own.  I have  much 
personal  kindness  and  consideration  to  acknowledge 
at  his  hands,  and  a large  tribute  to  pay  to  his  incom- 
parable genius,  and  to  an  intellect  whose  vigor  gives 
both  simplicity  and  grace  to  its  extraordinary  ele- 
gance and  accomplishment.  His  opinions,  for  aught 
I know,  may  suit  New  England,  but  they  will  not 
suit  us. 

On  this  question  of  state  pride  and  national  honor, 
I disdain  to  enter  into  any  sordid  calculations  of 
profit 

I will  not  tell  you  what  a star  Texas  will  be  in 
the  galaxy  of  this  Union.  I will  not  tell  you  of  the 
marvellous  fertility  of  her  rich  river  alluviums  and 
boundless  plains — of  her  ahility  to  sustain  the  finest 
population  on  earth — of  how  much  vastly  more  to  the 
security  of  this  fine  city,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  would  be  to  have  her  peopled  by  the  har- 
dy riflemen  of  the  West,  under  our  own  glorious 
banner,  “bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,” 
than  to  have  the  lazar-houses,  stews  and  peniten- 
tiaries of  the  Old  World,  vomitting  forth  their  in- 
mates on  her  fertile  shores.  I will  not  tell  you  that 
our  trade  with  this  young  and  growing  country  is 
fast  waning — that  amidst  twelve  or  fourteen  square- 
rigged  vessels  in  the  port  of  Galveston,  three  days 
since,  I saw  the  flag  of  our  country  hoisted  at  the 
mast-head  of  but  one!  I will  not  tell  you  that  the 
manufactures  of  N.  England  are  nearly  driven  out  of 
'the  country,  and  those  of  Europe  substituted  in  their 
place.  I will  not  recount  these  things,  because  I 
will  not  dishonor  a question  of  pride  with  the  base 
traffic  of  profit. 

If  the  South,  however,  after  listening  forone  hour, 
(yea,  a stated  hour),  per  diem  for  the  last  four  years 
to  reproaches  and  insult,  in  an  assembly  which 
ought  to  be  blessed  by  the  spirit  of  fraternal  concord, 
should  put  up  with  this  indignity,  not  gently  inti- 
mated but  flung  slap  in  her  face,  why  I do  not  see, 
my  dear  Mac,  that  you  and  I have  any  other  fate 
but  like  the  rest,  to  be  contented  and  infamous,  and 
make  cotton  and  rice  as  long  as  our  masters  will 
permit  us  to  do  so. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  southern  delegations 
should  rise  to  a level  of  the  spirit  which  once  dis- 
tinguished our  fathers,  and  they  sound  the  tocsin 
after  congress  shall  have  declared  its  authentic  sense, 
THAT  NO  MORE  SLAVE  STATES  ARE  TO 
BE  ADMITTED  INTO  THIS  UNION— why,  then, 
bumble  and  stricken  as  I am,  I promise  to  re-echo 
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have  encountered.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  men 
upon  whom  we  rely  to  fight  our  battles  and  brave  the 
brunt  of  the  storm — men  whose  home  is  the  work- 
shop, and  who  can  practically  demonstrate  the  diffe- 
rence between  a plough  and  a billiard  table.  When 
such  men  say  that  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved,  the 
fate  of  the  republic  may  indeed  be  considered  asset- 
tied.  The  will  o’wisp  politicians  of  the  day,  who 
address  public  meetings— with  gloved  hands  and  gold 
headed  canes  to  describe  their  gestures — may  as  well 
“hang  their  harps  on  the  willows”  at  once  and  forev- 
er, for  it  is  not  their  unmeaning  rhapsodies,  that  will 
control  the  destinies  of  this  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion. There  are  those  in  every  hamlet  and  cottage 
in  the  land,  “the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  they  are  not 
worthy  to  unloose,”  whose  voice  must  be  heard,  and 
whose  will  must  prevail.  The  sovereign  people 
form  the  tribunal,  upon  the  final  judgment  of  which 
the  exislenoe  of  the  republic  depends.” 


WASHINGTON *S  CAMP  CHEST. 


the  blast  in  at  least  three  slates  in  this  Union,  which 
I touch  in  social  sympathy  and  contact.  I think  we 
may  count  on  all  of  them.  As  to  that  noble  old 
state  to  which  we  both  owe,  with  our  loyalty  and 
affection,  so  much  gratitude,  as  among  the  favored 
of  her  sons,  shall  we  douht  her?  No.  “She  knows 
how  to  die  but  never  to  surrender.”  Sincerely  your 
friend,  J.  HAMILTON. 

St.  Charles  hotel,  Miv  Orleans,  April  llfft,  1844. 

The  Richmond  Whig  on  introducing  the  above  let- 
ter says : 

“Gen.  Hamilton,  (late  of  South  Carolina,  now 
of  Texas.)  This  very  gifted,  but  fidgelty,  unsettled 
and  unstable  gentleman,  a good  partizan,  but  a poor 
statesman,  has  addressed  a letter  from  New  Orleans 
to  his  “Dear  Mac”  (Mr.  McDuffie)  expatiating  on  the 
advantages  of  the  union  with  Texas!  While  we  ad- 
mire Hamilton’s  genius,  and  respect  the  chivalry  of 
his  personal  character,  we  confess  that  if  doubling 
upon  any  subject  of  a public  character,  his  being  one 
way  would  always  incline  us  to  be  the  other.  He  is 
a warm  and  noble  friend,  but  a bad  counsellor.” 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic  thus  alludes  to  it : 

“Foreign  interference  and  disunion.  There  is 
no  feature  in  the  history  of  the  recent  negotiations, 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
that  seems  to  us  so  thoroughly  disreputable  as  the 
movement  made  by  brig.  gen.  “J.  Hamilton,”  form- 
erly of  South  Carolina,  latterly  a citizen  of  the  re-  j 
public  of  Texas.  In  anything  we  choose  to  say  rela- 
tive to'  the  proceedings  of  that  worthy — while  we 
shall  indulge  in  the  full  and  free  expression  of  our 
opinions — we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not 
assail  his  character  as  a decent  and  respectable  citi- 
zen. The  general  has  borne  the  reputation  of  an 
honorablejgentleman;  it  is  not  for  us  to  endeavor  to 
detract  from  it.  But  he  has  thus  thrust  himself  for- 
ward, in  a most  unauthorized,  impertinent,  and  pre- 
sumptuous manner,  in  this  Texas  affair,  and  must  ex- 
pect to  be  handled  in  no  delicate  style.  Foolish  in- 
truders— under  any  ciroumstances — have  a right  to 
anticipate  rough  treatment. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hamilton  is  a foreigner — a citizen  of 
Texas.  He  voluntarily  expatriated  himself,  and  took 
the  “iath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Texas — . 
be  ceased  to  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  by  the 
act  of  hiso  vn  free  will.  He  became  an  office-holder 
under  the  Texas  government — accepted  a post  of  j and  chief,  presented  together  with  the  staff  bequeath- 
trust,  honor  and  profit — went  abroad  in  the  character  ' ed  to  him  by  his  compatriot  statesman  and  friend 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  18. 

[In  pursuance  of  the  invitation  heretofore  extend- 
ed to  Mrs.  Madison,  she  appeared  in  the  hall,  and 
was  conducted  to  a seat  within  the  bar.] 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  addressed  the  house  as  fol- 
lows: In  compliance  with  the  desire  expressed  in 
the  last  will  of  William  Sidney  Winder,  a distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  now  no 
more,  I rise  to  present  to  this  house,  and  through  this 
house  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  the  camp 
chest  of  Gen.  George  Washington,  which  he  used 
during  the  revolutionary  war 

A3  my  warrant  for  presenting  myself  to  the  house 
in  the  performance  of  this  service,  I send  to  the 
clerk’s  table,  and  request  him  to  read,  a few  brief 
documents. 

1.  Letter  from  John  Wethered. 

2.  William  Sidney  Winder’s  will. 

3.  His  letter  unsigned,  with  that  of  Mary  S.  Win- 
der. 

4.  Henry  Maynadier  to  Gov.  Winder. 

5.  Hanry  Maynadier  to  W.  S.  Winder 

At  the  last  session  of  congress  it  was  my  fortune 

to  offer  a resolution  of  acceptance  for  the  sivord  of 
our  nation’s  great  heroic  revolutionary  commander 


of  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Texas  government — 
conducted  important  negotiations— received  money 
for  his  services,  and  in  all  respects,  thoroughly  sold 
himself  to  the  “Lone  Star  Republic.”  Such  is  the 
man  who,  acknowledging  all  these  facts,  and  admit- 
ting, moreover,  that  he  has  “large  pecuniary  claims 
on  the  government  of  Texas,”  comes  to  the  United 
States  and  raises  the  foul  cry  of  disunion!  With  equal 
propriety  might  Sam  Houston  himself  travel  through 
our  country  and  urge  the  people  to  deliberate  acts  of 
political  and  national  suicide.  Gen.  Hamilton,  of  all 
men  in  the  world  should  be  the  last  to  counsel  dishonor 
to  the  people  of  the  country  he  has  deserted — the  last 
in  the  world  to  belch  forth  the  traitorous  words  which 
were  upon  a memorable  occasion  in  effect  crammed 
down  his  own  throat  and  the  throats  of  his  associates. 
Disunion  from  such  as  he! — we  wonder  that  the  utte- 
rance of  the  word  does  not  blister  his  tongue  to  its 
roots!  Before  this  citizen  of  Texas  proceeds  further 
in  his  “labor  of  love,”  we  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
the  propriety  of  filing  a declaration  of  his  intention 
to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of  taking 
proper  measures  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  existing 
Jaws  of  naturalization.  It  i3  bad  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, to  be  advised  to  dissolve  the  Union  by  our 
own  brethren,  but  the  advice  is  intolerable  coming 
from  one  who  thought  the  United  Slates  not  fit  “to 
live  in” — shook  the  dust  from  his  feet  at  the  thresh- 
old, and— went  to  Texas. 

As  we  look  at  the  matter,  there  is  no  more  certain 
•ign  of  weakness  in  a politician — whethera  northern 
man  with  southern  principles,  or  a southern  man  with 
northern  principles — than  to  sutler  his  fancy  so  far 
to  mislead  his  judgment,  as  to  imagine  that  any  por- 
tion of  our  citizens  are  to  be  frightened  by  the  threat 
of  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  in  all  quarters  of  the  country,  attach  to  the 
threat  its  proper  importance,  regarding  it  uniformly 
as  the  idle  balderash  of  heated  partisans,  or  the  mere 
extravagance  of  a naturally  Quixotic  brain.  When 
the  Union  is  to  be  dissolved,  it  will  be  the  aot  of  the 
people  themselves,  not  the  act  of  the  fanatics  of  any 
class  or  character,  or  of  the  brainless  and  unprinci- 
pled demagogues  who  attempt  to  force  the  public  to 
follow  in  their  wake  to  destruction.  When  disunion 
takes  place,  it  will  be  the  work  of  the  sound  heads 
and  strong  arms  of  those  who  form  in  reality  the 
bone  and  smew  of  the  republic — the  descendants  of 
those  noble  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  na- 
tion amid  hardships  and  trials  such  as  few  patriots 


Benjamin  Franklin,  to  the  congress,  by  Samuel  T. 
Washington,  of  Kanawna  county,  Virginia.  This 
incident  was  probably  the  inducement  to  the  late 
Mr.  Winder  to  devolve  upon  me.  the  welcome  and 
honorable  office  of  presenting  this  additional  relic  of 
the  great  champion  of  our  country’s  Ireedom  and 
glory. 

Tho  donor  on  that  occasion  was  yet  living,  and, 
with  the  resolution  accepting  the  donation,  the  house 
thought  prop'er  to  subjoin  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  donor  for  the  gift. 

In  this  case,  the  donor  is  no  longer  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or 
blame  from  his  fellow  creatures  of  the  human  raoe. 
His  heart  can  beat  no  more  in  sympathy  with  those 
to  whom  the  love  of  their  country  is,  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  the  never-ceasing  impulse  of  the 
soul.  But  that  it  was  so  to  him,  this  bequest,  the 
very  last  act  of  his  life — this  letter,  dictated  by  him 
on  hi',  dying  bed,  arid  his  signature  of  which  wa3 
suspended  by  the  angel  of  death  wresting  the  pen 
from  his  hand,  are  testimonials  of  which  all  com- 
ment of  mine  could  but  weaken  the  force. 

The  thanks  of  this  house  are  no  longer  accessible 
to  his  years;  but  to  his  bereaved  and  respected  fa- 
mily, a resolution  of  congress,  attesting  the  grateful 
sense  with  which  they  receive  the  bequest,  may  carry 
soothing  consolation  to  their  bosoms,  and,  we  may 
humbly  hope,  joy  even  to  him  in  the  mansions  of  a 
better  world. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  sword  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  the  last  congress,  a profound  and  sublime 
lesson  of  national  and  individual  morality,  associated 
with  pure  and  lofty  patriotism,  was  conveyed  to  his 
countrymen  of  this  and  of  all  after  ages,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  in  bequeathing  his  swords  to  his 
nephews,  the  Christian  hero  had  enjoined  upon  them 
never  to  unshealh  them  for  the  purpose  of  shedding 
blood,  except  for  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  their 
country  and  its  rights;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to 
keep  them  unsheathed  and  fall  with  them  in  their 
hands  rather  than  relinquish  them. 

The  use  and  vocation  of  the  sword  is  to  shed  blood. 
Far  different  is  the  use  of  the  implements  now  of- 
fered to  the  acceptance  of  congress.  The  sword  is 
the  instrument  of  destruction.  These  are  imple- 
ments useful  or  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of 
physical  nature  and-  for  the  preservation  of  human 
life.  These  are  also  useful  for  dispensing  to  others 
the  good  offices  of  humanity,  the  convivial  pleasures 


of  friendship,  and  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality.  To 
all  these  purposes,  that  identical  chest  and  its  con- 
tents have  contributed  in  times  that  tried  the  souls 
of  men  and  women  too.  I send  to  the  clerk  a letter, 
which  I request  him  to  read  with  a voice  that  all 
mav  hear. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

West  Point,  August  16,  1779. 
Dear  Doctor:  I have  asked  Mrs.  Cochran  and 
Mrs  Livingston  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  but 
ought  1 not  to  apprize  them  of  their  fare?  As  1 hate 
deception,  even  where  the  imagination  only  is  con- 
cerned, I will. 

It  is  needless  to  premise  that  my  table  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the  ladies;  of  this  they  had  ocular 
proof  yesterday.  To  say  how  it  is  usually  covered 
is  rather  more  essential,  and  this  shall  be  the  purport 
of  my  letter. 

Since  our  arrival  in  this  happy  spot  we  have  had 
a ham,  (sometimes  a shoulder),  of  bacon  to  grace 
the  head  of  the  table,  a piece  of  roast  beef  adorns 
the  foot,  and  a small  dish  of  greens  or  beans,  (al- 
most imperceptible),  decorates  the  centre.  When 
the  cook  has  a mind  to  cut  a figure,  (and  this,  I pre- 
sume, he  will  attempt  to  do  to-morrow),  we  havo 
two  beefsteak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition, 
one  on  each  side  the  centre  dish,  dividing  the  space 
and  reducing  the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to 
about  six  feet,  which,  without  them,  would  be  near 
twelve  apart.  Of  late,  he  had  the  surprising  luck  to 
discover  that  apples  will  make  pies,  and,  it’s  a ques- 
tion if,  amidst  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  we  do 
not  got  one  of  apples  Instead  of  having  both  of  beef. 

If  the  ladies  can  put  up  with  such  entertainment, 
and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it  on  plates,  once  tin, 
but  now  iron,  (not  become  so  by  the  labor  of  scour- 
ing), I shall  be  happy  to  see  them.  I am  dear  doctor, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

Go.  WASHINGTON. 

Dr.  Cochran,  New  Windsor. 

Mr.  Adams  then  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  camp  chest  of  general  George  Washington, 
which  he  used  during  the  revolutionary  war.  be- 
queathed by  the  last  will  of  the  late  William  Sidney 
Winder  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  and  that  the  same  be 
deposited  as  a precious  relict  to  be  preserved  in  the 
department  of  state. 

Resolved.  That  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives take  pleasure  in  recognising  to  the  family  of 
the  late  William  Sidney  Winder  their  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  bequest  contained  in  his  will,  and  in 
expressing  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  donor. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read  a first  and  se- 
cond time,  and  having  been  put  on  their  third  read- 
ing— 

Mr.  Wethered  said:  In  seconding  the  resolutions 
just  offered  by  my  veperable  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I take  occasion  to  say  that  the  devisor  of 
this  interesting  relic,  William  Sidney  Winder,  was 
alike  my  constituent  and  intimate  friend,  respected 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  endeared  to 
a large  cirole  of  relatives.  He  has  with  honor  to 
himself  and  his  constituents,  represented  the  state  of 
Maryland  in  her  legislature. 

This  camp  chest  was  inhereted  from  his  father, 
Governor  Winder,  a contemporary  and  fellow  of- 
ficer of  the  father  of  his  country  in  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  the  descendant  of  a family  which  emi- 
grated to  this  country  two  centuries  ago,  and  which 
has  ever  held  in  this  land  of  their  choice  the  most 
respectable  standing. 

It  was  presented  to  Governor  Winder  by  Colonel 
Maynadier,  of  Annapolis,  himself  an  officer  of  the 
revolution,  who  received  it  from  the  executors  of 
General  Washington. 

It  was  Governor  Winder  who,  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1815,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  that  beautiful 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  which  constitutes  its  chief 
ornament. 

I can  add,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  for  se- 
veral years  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  late  Mr. 
Winder  to  consign  this  relic  to  the  care  of  congress, 
but  such  was  his  attachment  to  it  that  the  hour  of 
parting  with  it  never  arrived,  and  it  is  unhappily,  to 
the  hand  of  death  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  now. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy , arose  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker:  At  the  risk  of  the  imputation  of 
rashly  intruding  upon  the  feeling  excited  by  the  re- 
marks of  my  venerable  friend  from  Massachusetts  and 
my  colleague,  I must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
to  a few  remarks  before  the  question  is  taken  upon 
the  resolutions  just  offered.  Iam  reluctant  that  tho 
vote  of  the  house  should  be  recorded  without  a word 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  the 
author  of  this  bequest. 
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Mr.  Winder  was  intimately  known  to  m/colleagues 
and  myse'lf.  I-Ie  was  a gentleman  of  great  personal 
worth;  pure  and  simple  in  his  life;  noled  for  his  be- 
nevolence afrd  his  integrity.  He  had  earned  an  en- 
viable.reputation  in  our  legislature  by  his  fidelity  as- 
a representative  of  his  county,  and  he  was  daily  re- 
ceiving hi?  revvard  in  the  increasing  confidence  and 
respect  of  our  people.  In  short,  sir,  lam  fully  autho- 
rized to  say,  no  citizen  of  Maryland  might  more  de- 
servingly  be  commended  to  the  esteem  of  this  house. 

The  bequest,  th'e'subject  of  the  resolution,  and  the 
letters  attending  it,  afford  some  testimony  to  a pre- 
dominating sentiment  in  la  is  character — a profound 
and  ardent  admiration  of  the  virtues  and  the  exploits 
of  those  who  secured  our  independence  in  the,  war  of 
the  revolution.  This  sentiment  was  inherited  from 
his  father,  governor  Winder,  who  presided  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, of  Maryland  during  the  period  of  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Governor  Winder  had  been 
himself  a. soldier  of  the  revolution,  a compatriot  and 
friend  of  Washington,  and  the  associate  of  those  gal- 
lant.hearts  who.nn  many  .a  bloody  battle-field  have 
illustrated  and  immortalized  that  glorious  “Old  Ma- 
ryland Line,”  which  never  turne4  its  back  upon 
friend-or  foe.  ' 

The  letters  which  have  been  read  inform  the  house 
that  when  the  effects  of  general  Washington  were 
exposed  for  sate,  there  was,  amongst  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers and  - companions  in  arms  who.'  gathered  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  procure  some  remembrancer  of  their 
beloved  chief,  colonel  Henry  Mavnadier,  one  of  Ma- 
ryland’s bravest  and  best — a veteran'  who. still  lives 
amidst  the  circling  affections-  of  our  whole-state.  It 
'was  his  good  fortune  to  obtain  this  camp-c.hest — one 
of  the  most  appropriate  and  gratifying  memorials,  it 
strike?  me,  which  a soldjer  could  desire  of  the  toils 
and  perils  of  Jus  commander'.  That-' little  piece  of 
furniture,  Mr.  Speaker,  was'lhe  companion  of  Wash- 
ington in  many  a day 'of  trial,  his  solace  in  many  an 
hour  of  fatigue  and  want.  Oh,  .sir — i.f  that. 'chest 
could  but  speak!  . ... 

“Could’st  tho-'u  speak,  what  warning  voice' were  thine!” 

Haw- this  relic  came  into  the  possession  of  gover- 
nor  .Winder,  and'how  transmitted  from  him  tc  his  son, 
the  correspondence  accompany  ing  it  unfolds.  The 
last  possessor— he  vyho  has  bequeathed  it  to  his  coun- 
try—was  unwilling  that  so  precious  if  remembrancer 
of  the  great  founder  of  this-  republic  should  be  left  to 
the  precarious  custody  of  private  hands,  and. he  there- 
fore resolved  to  place  it  under  the  guardianship  of 
those  to  whom  ali  that  belongs  to  the  fame  of  Wash- 
ington ought  to  be,  and,  I trust,  will  ever  bej  regard- 
ed as  a sacred  care. 

Mr.  Winder  had.  intended  that  this  should  be  done 
in  his  own  lifetime.  Sir,  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  consummation  of  that.  wish.  . -He  was  stricken 
down,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, -by  disease  which, 
though  speedy,  came  not  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  him 
without  some  warning  of  the  necessity  forbaste.  He 
dictated  that  letter  which  has  been  read,  to  the  ven- 
erable member  from  Massachusetts,  whom  he  had 
selecte'd  to  perform  the  office  of  presentation  here.— 
That  let-ter  is  dated  January  last.  The  inevitable 
summons  came  before  it  was  signed:  it  is  now  vv i l h - 
out  a name.  The  rest  of  the  story  is- most  touchingly 
told  in  yonder  brief  testament  of  ten  line's.  The 
will  is  dated  January‘l7th.  The  probate  bears  date 
on  the  27th  of  February.  In  the  short  interval  be- 
tween these  two  days  the  curtain  had  dropped!  ' 

Therewas  a peculiar  fitness  in'the  selection  of  the 
distinguished 'member  from  Massachusetts  to  perform 
the  duty  .assigned  him  by  .the  will.  Fie.  is  himself, 
sir,  a survivor  of  the  men  of  the  'revolution,  a time- 
honored.  vyitness, of  'their  fame,  the  fit  spokesman  of 
their  cause  to  the  present  generation..  He  has  seen 
the  main  body  of  that  army  whose  rear- guard  has 
taken  its  marching,  orders,  and  of  .which  scarce  a 
straggler  is  found  lirigeringon  the  way.  Our  venera- 
ble friend,  .is  in  the  true  •sphere  , of. 'his  proper  duty 
when  he  performs  an  office  declined  to  their  memory. 

This,  incident,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  presentation  of 
the  camp-chest  impresses  me  as  a most  agreeable 
episode  in;  the  political  contention  of  this  forum. — 
It  comes,  at  this  juncture,  like  an  invocation  to  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood,  breaking  through  and  happi- 
ly, suspending  the  roar  of  rude  debate'.  It  affects 
me  as  the  touch  of  a key  note,  struck  to  rectify-  the 
ear'  which  has  been  put  out  of  tune  by  the  discords 
of  party  strife.  It  ought  sir,  to  awaken  the  heart  tti 
more  genial  melodies  than  these  trumpet  notes  of 
partisan  war.  I hope  that  every,  bosom  here  recog- 
nises these  friendly  influences  and  gives  them  wel- 
come. He  who  does. so  will  le'ave,  this  hall, to-day 
a wiser  and  a. better  man:  let  hi  In  . (hank'  for.  it  the 
camp  chest  of  Washington, 

Mr. Kennedy  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
ad  itioiial  resolution.  . 

Resolved,  Tjial-lhe  letters  and  papers  accompany- 
ing the  bequest  of  the  camp  chest  of  Washington  by 


the  lale.Wm.  Sidney  Vfinder,  of  Mary  land,  be  en- 
tered upon  the  Journal  of  this  house. 

The  vote  being  taking  on  each  of  these  resolutions, 
they  were  adopted  unanimously  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Hale,  of  New. Hampshire,  who  in  each  case, 
voted  “No!” 

The  House  then  ad  journed. 

In  Senate,  April  19th  inst.,  these  resolutions  from 
.the  house  were  read  a first  and.  second  time;  when 
Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland  rose  and  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I rise  to  present  to  the  Senate  the 
camp  chest  of  Washington,  mentioned  in  the  resolu- 
tions which  have  just  been  sent  from  the  House  ofRe- 
presentatives,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  this  body 
'will  cordially,  concur  in  the  resolutions.  The  es- 
timable and  lamented  gentleman,  the  late  William 
Sidney  Winder,  who  bequeathed  to  Congress  this 
Revolutionary  relic,  was  the  son  of  the  late  Levin 
Winder-,  formally  Govertror'of  Maryland.  Governor 
Winder  was  himself  a soldier  of  the  Revolution',  arid 
fought  with  distinguished  courage-under  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  Washington-.  The  n^en  of  these 
times,  sir,  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  How. to  estimate  each  other.  To  the 
last  moment  ot  his  life  Governor  Winder’s  mind  and 
heart  were  full  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  its 
great  Com mander- in. Chief.  He  considered  the  war 
more  glorious  in  its  causes  and  conduct,  and  more 
important  in  its  results,  than  all  that  history,  had  re- 
corded, while  the  Chief  was  to  him  the  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  was  chivalrous  and  generous,  disin- 
terested, devoted,  and  virtuous.  Nor  was  lie  mista- 
ken. No  public  man  ever  stood  such  tests  as  those 
by  which  the  character  of  Washington  was  tried  and. 
proved.  In  war  and  in  civil  administration,  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private  life,  a spotless  brightness  Surrounds 
his  name— that  name,  which  has  been  justly  conse- 
crated as  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and.  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.”-  Any  relic  of  such  a 
man  would  be  of  great'  interest  to  all  Americans. 

But  this. camp-chest,  with  the  plain  utensils  and 
simple  condiments  which  it  contains,  the  same  which 
Washington  used  throughout  the  war,  and  in. the  very 
condition  in  which  it  was.  last  used  by  him,  was 
doubly  valuable  to  his  old' comrade  in  arms,  who  had 
shared  with  him  the  privations,  the  dangers-  and  the 
glory  of  that  memotahk  struggle.  He  left  it  to  his 
son  as  a precious  part  of  his  patrimony,  and"  that 
son  valuing  it  as  his  lather  did,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
country. 

feir,  the  relics  of  our  past  history  are  few  and  sim- 
ple. Our  country  is  too  young  to  possess  those  mem- 
orials ofgreat  events,  strewn  along  the  track  of  time, 
which  belong  to  another  hemisphere.  We  have  no 
iron  crown  to  remind  us  of  the  oppressions  of  an  iron 
despotism;  no  “towers  of  Julius  by  many  a foul  and 
midnight  murder  fed;”  rio  moated  battlements  frown 
over  our  land,  marking  the  seats  of  rapine  and  exac- 
tion; no  castellated  crags  look  down  upon  the  smiling 
waters  of  our  broad  rivers,  to. tell  how  insolence  and 
-.pride  have  lorded  it • over  ignominious  submission.— 
We  have  not  been  buried  in  the  darkness  of  feudal 
superstition.  We  have  not  been  conquered  and  sub- 
dued, reconquered  and  again  enslaved.  Neither  Ro- 
man nor  Saxon,  Dane  nor  Norman,  has  made  us  his 
prey.  There  are  novestigeson  oursoi]  ofany  iron  rule. 

Our  colonial  existence  .was  that  of  young  freedom, 
checked,  indeed,  and  restrained  by  nonage,  but  only 
for  a moment  enchained.  Our  national  history  is 
that-of  freedom,  full-grown,  erect,  unshackled,  self- 
restrained. 

. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  relics  of  the  past 
witli  us  should  be  few  and  simple.  That  which  is 
now  tendered  to  us  does  not,  like  the  sword  of  Wash- 
ington which  was  presented  to  congress  at  its  last 
session,  bear  the  blaze  of  victory  with  it.  It  does  not 
tell  of  royal  power  cloven  down  in  the  fierce' strife 
of  freedom,  it  has  a sadder  but  not  less  touching 
story  to  teli.  It  is  associated  with  recollections  of 
privation  and  suffering,  of  want  approaching  .to  fa- 
mine, of  poverty  in  almost  every  form,  patiently,  pa- 
triotically, and  nobly  borne  by  the  officers,  soldiers,:, 
and  citizens  of  our  country,  during  that  darkest,  but 
perhaps  the  proudest  period  of  her  history.  It  tells 
of  disastrous  reverses  heroically  sustained  and  glori- 
ously retrieved.  • This  camp-chest,,  sir,  was  the  com- 
panion of  Washington,  in  his  memorable  retreat 
through  thc-Jerseys,  as  in  the  long  and  stern  winter 
passed  .at  the  hutted  wilderness  of  Valley  Forge.  It 
followed  him  across  the  burning  plains  of  Monmouth, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  crowning  glory  of  Yorktowh. 
Though  it  be  simple  and  mute,  this  companionship 
makes  it  an  eloquent  memorial  of  the  great  patriot 
and ‘soldier,  and  of  that  war  of  principle  winch  he 
conducted  so  gloriously  for  himself,  and  so  happily 
for  his  country.  As  such,  sir,  I hope  it  will  be  re- 
ceived and  preserved. 

The  resolutions  were  read  a third  time  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  . 
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ON  THE  PRINCIPLES.  OP  THE  WHIG  AND  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTIES- 

In 'the  house  of  representatives,  March  7, 1844. 

. [concluded.] 

Having  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,' shown  that  the  several 
fragments  of  the  demoeatic, party  have  no  common 
principles,  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  I shall  proceed 
still  further  to-  support  my  original  position,  that 
they  are  kept  together  solely  'by  the  love  of  office, 
by  adverting  to  another  question,  which  has  occu- 
pied more  of  our  time  than  any  other  during  the 
present'  session,  viz’  abolition,  or  the  proper  mods  of 
treating  abolition  petitions.  The  gentleman,  declar- 
ed that  the  whtgs  were  abolitionists,  but  be  did  not 
think  it  Worth  while,  it  seems,  to  offer  any  proof  .on 
the  point,  contenting,  himself,  with  making  n'mlirile- 
sale  charge,  ' [Mr.  Duncan  here  rose  to  explain.]  — 
Mr.  Speaker,  I have  but  a single  hour  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  two  hour  speech,  and  I cannot  consent 
to  give  up  any  part  of  it  to  explanations.-  The  gen- 
tleman’s own  course  affords  a' fair  illustration  of  that 
of  his  party  on  this  question.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  when  the  . famous' 21st  rule  was  under 
consideration  for  the  first  time,  life  dodged  the  vole  on 
it.  A good  deal  haying  been  said  in  -the  papers 
about  his  so  doing,  he  came  in  a few  weeks  after- 
wards and  made  a long  speech  against  the  rule, 
showing  that  it  w-as- unconstitutional,. inexpedient,  and 
utterly  mischievous,  On  Tuesday  oflast  week,  howe- 
'ver,  w het)  the  house  was  voting  on  it,  lie  dodged  the 
question  .again;  but  on  the  next  day,  upon  the  last 
vote  taken,  he'  came  in  an.d  voted  in  favour  of:  Hie 
rule.  Fie  has  thus,  during'the  present,  se-sion,  been 
once  against  the  rule,  once  in  favor  of  it,  and  twice 
has  he  dodged  the  vote. 

[abolition  and  the  21st  rule.] 

When  we  look  abroad  over  the  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  does. hi's  party  stand  on  this  question? 
Why,  he  knows  very  well . that,  even  in'  his  own 
state,  Morris,  a late  democratic  senator  in  congress, 
andTappan,  the  present  senator,  elected  by  the 
same  party,  are  abolitionists'. . And  in  Massachusetts,. 
Marcus,  Morton,  their  standing  candidate  for  go- 
vernor, and  the  only  man  they  have  ever  been  able 
to  elect'in  that  state,  is  an  ultra  abolitionist;  and,  for 
that  very  reason,  selected  by  them  to  secure  the 
votes  of  the  abolitionists.  You  remember,  sir,  what 
a shout  of  joy  was  raised  by  the  whole  democratic 
party  when  it  was  ascertained 'that  he  had  gotten  in 
by  a single  vote.  And,  sir,  the  very  resolutions  from 
Massachusetts  which  created  £uch  excitement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  — the  resolutions,  I mean, 
proposing'  to  abolish  slave  .representation  in  Lhis 
house — were  passed  by  the  first,  and  the  only,  de- 
mocratic legislature  that  the  party  ever  had  in  that 
state,  and  that,  too,  by, a unanimous  vote.  .Yes,  sir, 
their  party  signalized,  (heir  first  triumph  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  by  passing  the  resolutions,  which, 
if  earned  out,  would  at  once  dissolve' the  union. — 
But  th.e  southern  members,  of- the  democratic  party 
on  this  floor,  especially  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Saun- 
ders), endeavor  to  divert  public  attention  from  that 
fact  by  making  patriotic  speeches  against  the  Hart- 
ford convention.  They  say  that  the  very  proposition 
.of  these  resolves  had  its  origin  in  that  famous  con- 
vention, and  was  one  of  its  leading  recommenda- 
tions. Sir,  I have  no  objection  to  this  measure  being- 
traced  for  its  origin  to  that  convention.  That  was  a 
justly  odious  body,  and  I should  be  pleased. to' see  all 
propositions  to  dissolve  this  union  traced  to  such  a 
parent.  But,  taking  all  this  to  be' true,  they  cannot 
thus  get  out  of. the.  difficulty  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. The  Hartford  convention  produced  this  j 
great  political  monster,  as  they  denounce  it  to  be;  i 
and,  after  it  had  existed  for  more  than  a quarter  of  I 
quarter  of  a century,  and  its  deformity  had  thereby 
become  manifest  to  all  the  world,  their  party,  as, 
soon  as  they  came  . into  power,  eagerly  embraced,  „ 
adopted  it,  and  made  it  thus-, their  own. 

Let  us  look  a little  further.  Garrison  and  Leavitt, 
editors  of  the  leading  abolition  papers  at  the  North,  j 
as  I am  informed,  attend  the  V.an  Buren  meetings, 
get  resolutions  passed  denouncing  Mr.  Clay  as'  a 
slaveholder,  and  are  esteemed  good  democrats'. 

Why,  sir,  what  have  we  v\  itneseed  on  this  floor 
during  the  present  session?  The  leading  speech 
against  the  twenty-first  rule,  as  it  is  commonly  call- 
ed,-was  made, by  a gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Beardsley),  generally  understood'  all  over  the  North 
to  be  high  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
supposed  to  represent  his  views;  and  the  democratic 
papers  in  . Nfew  York  and  elsewhere  claim  great 
credit  on  this  account  for  their  party,  saying  that 
this  democratic  congress  is  opposed  to  the' gag  rule 
of  the  whig  congress.  Though  our  opponents  have 
two  to  one  on  this  floor,  yet,  when  we  get  them  to  a 
direct  vote,  the  rule  is  defeated  by  a large  majprit  y 
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Oat  of" near  eighty  tfemocratfol  firembers  on  this  floor 
fro  n tho  fi-ol  states,  witif  all  pos-i;>!e  o • i\  ing,  they 
ton  get  only  thirteen  to  vote  in  favor  bif  the  rule. — 
flow  is  it  with  the  Southern  Wing. of  the  party?  Its 
members' make  most  vehement'  speeches  in  favor  ol 
the- nib*  doeiare  that,  the 'Union  will  be  dissolved  il 
it  is  aba! islied,  and  charge,  as  high  treason  all  oppo- 
siti  .ii  to  it.  Do  they  complain  ol  their  Norl'horn.  a I 
lies  lop  deserting  them  on  this  all-important  quest-, 
lion?  No,  sir,  there  is  to'o  good  an  understanding  be- 
tween-tlu-m  for.  tins.  But,  in  their  spnu  dies  made  for 
homo  eoo  'iiviption,  they:  give  it  out  that  this  all-im- 
portant rule  is  likely  to"  be  defeated  . because  half  a 
dozen  wings  from  the  South  are  against  it..  They 
•ore  especially  vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  rue, 
ail'd  doire  to-make,  the  impression  that  its  loss,  il  it 
■should  lie  rejected',  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  my 
speech  against  it.  I am  pleased  'Mr.  Speaker,* 1;  to 
have' Sin  opportunity  of  alluding  to  this  topic,  bs- 
'cause/'alier  set. speeches  had  been  made  against  me 
daily  fur  two  months,  the  party  refused  to  allow  me 
a single  hour  to  reply.* - The  game  which  they  have 
hern  playing  olf  is  seen  through  eveiy  body,  here, 
and  it  is  gelling  to  he  understood  in  the  country- — 
There  was  a lime  when  gentlfcmen,  by  giving  them- 
selves airs,  and  talking  largely. of.  Southern  rights  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  were  able  to' "give  them- 
selves consequence  at  home.  But  thatday  has  passed. 
Its  mock  tragedy  has  degenerated  into  downright 
farce,  and  nobody  wiil  be  humbugged  much  longer 
in  this  way.  But  the  matter  is  important  in  one- re- 
spect: Nothing  could  more  fully  ,siiqiv  the  utter  pro- 
fligacy of  the  party,  its  total  want  of  all  principle, 
than  the  course  of  its  Northern  and  Southern  wings 
on  this  question.  They  hope,  however,  by  thus 
spreading  their  nets,  to  drag  in  votes  in  both  sections 
of  the  union,  and  thereby  get  into  power. 

Still  further  to  create  a prejudice  against  m.e  in- 
dividually, they  pretend  that  those  members  from  the 
; South  who,  in  the  last,  congress,  opposed  the  rule, 
were  de'fi  uied  on  that  account;  and  Messrs.  {Stanly 
and  Bot'ts.were  referred  to.  Now,  sir,  my  colleague, 
(Mr.  S.u  iders),  who  was  one'  of  those  who  endeavor- 
ed to ‘create  this  impression,  knows  very  well  how 
Mr.  Stanly  was  defeated.  Lie  knows  very  well  that 
the  last  It  gisla-ture'.Of  our  state,  being  a democratic 
one,  made  'a  district  purposely  to  defeat  Mr.  Stanly. 
They  threw  into  his -'district -some  fifteen  hundred 
■llei, me: tic  votes,  making,  as  they  supposed,  a clear 

majority  of  near  one  thousand  vales  against  him j 

He,  however,  greatly  reduced  this  majority.  Not 
withstanding  )iis  opposition  to  the  21st  rule,  he  ran 
ahead  of  his  party  strength;  and,  if  the  sword  of  Bren- 
n us  halt  not  been  thrown  into  the  scale',  Edward 
Stanly  would  have  been  here  on  this  floor  to  defend 
his  'votes  against  all  assailants. 

We  conVe'next  to'  M.r.  John  M.  -Bolts.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair,  would  it,  Mr.  .Speaker,  Iot  me  to  ask 
you,  situated  as  you  are,  how'  that  matter  was?  [The 
speaker  shook  his  head  and  smiled.]  Then  I will 
state  what  1 understand  to' be.  facts.  There,  too,  I 
have'  .been  informed  that,  your  party,. who  had  the 
majority  in  the.  legislature,  took  especial  pains  to 
have  Mr.  Betts  left  home.  They  threw  a clear  ma- 
jorily  of  some  eight  hundred  votes  against  him  in 
the  new  district  which  they,  made,  arid  how  far.  was 
it  you  beat  him?  Some"  thirty-two  votes,  1 think. . 1 
learn  further  that,  .in  those  bounties  .Winch  belonged 
to  Ins  old  district,  his  majority. was  live  hundred  votes 
largi  r firm  il  had  ever  been  before.  Hoes  this  look 
as  if  his  active  opposi  tion  to  , the  21st  rule  had  weak- 
ened his  strenHi  or  diminished  his  speed?  If,  bower 
ver,  it  should  be  thought  that  the  citizens  of  the  Old 
Dominion  did  not  fully  understand  his. position,  .and 
•had  not  fairly  opened' their,  eyes  .'to  the  enormity'  of 
lvis  course,  I learn  from  him,  as  he  is  now  here,  eon- 

•I  consider  u-as  due  to  myself  lo State  diat  1 iiave’loiig 
been  •thoroughly  convinced  that  opposition  to  i he  ,re- 
erpd  in  of  abolition  petitions;  one  form  ot  which  is  the 
- 2 1st. rule,  hud  its  origin  in  a political  inanrouvre  some 
eight  or  ten  . years- since.  A curtain  prominent  Southern 
puiinr-au,  : c-eing  that  his,  course,  had  rendered  hini  un- 
popular aenrr.dly,  seized  upon  this  question  to  create  ex- 
citement ween  the  North  and  South,  and  unite  the. 
South  tliclx-by  into  a political  party,  of'wliicli'Ke. expect- 
ed to  be  the  head.  There  are  also-  inefivid uals  at  the 
North  wh  >,  though  professing  opposiuun  to  die  rule,  are, 
in  iny  opinion,  really  desirous  of  its  continuance  as  a 
means  Of. producing  agitation  in  that  quarter.  A portion 

ol  them  entertain  the  hope  that  the  excitement  thev  may 
attain  a sufficient  height  to  enable  the  in  suecessfuilv  lo 
invide  llic  institutions  of  the  South;  hut  the  larger  nil  no 
ber  afu  simply 'scekitig  to  prodyfce  a strong, prejudice  in 
the  popular  mind  in  the-  free  Stutes.pgainstBouthet.il  in-’ 
s:im. :o. is  and  men, -oil  -.vi  icn  to  ba--e  a political  par.tv 
. strong  cn  -g'l  to  control  Fh'e  offices  of  die  eotm'lry!  Hail  • 
an  I'p.ioftu.l'hy  hem  affVboiUinc.  it  was  my  p fir  pose  to 
(JjV"  V -I  vi;.-!..-  J to  s i:. -io  (cite  is  in  .support  ot  th-  so  opinions 
^ niy>ftlt  no'douht  wiiuiever  o(  their  cunecr- 
lies-,  tiler-;  was  but  one  course  .tor  mo  to  tafia  with  re- 
spited to  the  existence  of  tho-rule.' 


] testing  your  seat,  that  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  try 
tile.niatte'i.over  again. 

But  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Saunders;}  in  the  course  of 
'his  speech. some  time  since,  declared  that  he  felt  for 
my  painful  position,  and  that-  he  extended  lo  me  his 
sympathy.  I am  .infinitely  obliged-  to  him  for  his  'kind 
feelings,  hut  1 .tell  him  I have  no  aeed.of  his  syrapa 
thy.  I decline  to  lake  it:  let  him  keep  it  fora  won 
lliier  object  and  a more  fitting  occasion.-  I tell  him 
Mr.  Speaker — and  I mean  no  disrespect  to  my  col- 
league by  the  .remark — 1 would  riot  change  place-- 
with  .him  on  this  question  for  a cabinet.'  appointment 
or  a London  mission  to.  boot.  My  constituents-  know 
I do  not  need  his  sympathy..  Whatever  opinion  they 
may  entertain  of  me  in  other  respects,  they  know 
that  I will  riot  hesitate  to  take  ,any  .position-  that  I 
regard  as  right,  and  that  I will  not  feel  uti'comfbrln 
hie  in  that  position..  The  gentleman  also  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  that  the  people  of  my  sec- 
tion would  not  approve  my  course  on  this  question. 
If  I have  been  correctly  informed  this  is  not  the  first 
prediction  that  that  gentleman  has  made  with  refer- 
ence to  me.  In  the  year  1810  he  canvassed  ourSiati- 
for  the  office  of  governor:  I . was  also  a candidate  at 
that  time,  in  a district  composed  of 'several  counties, 
for  a seat  in  the  stale  senate.  We  had  some  passa- 
ges at  arms;  and  I afterwards  heard  that  he  express- 
ed the  opinion  that.  I would  probably  he  beaten  be- 
cause 1 hud  gone  out  of  my  way  to  assail  him.  [Mr. 

■ Saunders  said  it  was'.a  mi-take;  he  had  not  made  such 
a-  declaration.]-  1 am  glad  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
•gentleman’s  reputation'  as  a prophet;  for  l not  only 
beat  my  competitor  more-  than  two  to'one,  but  my 
constituents,  in  iiieir  generosity,  gave  me  a larger 
vote  than  any  one  else  has  ev-es-.received  in  our  stat.e 
for  that  station.  But  Ihe  gentleman  at  least  did  say 
here  that  my  constituents  would  not  be  pleased  with 
my  course.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  1 may 
perhaps.be  bealeii,  but  1 shall  not, ‘at  any  rate,  be 
beaten  as  Stanly  and  Bolts  were.  There  can  he  no' 
gerrymandering  to  all'sfct.  me.  My  d isti  iot, is.  unap- 
proachable: she  stands  alone  in  her  strength,  and 
dreads  no  contact  with  the  democracy . On  Ihe  con- 
trary, she  courts  it.  S.he  would  gladly  embrace  in 
either  arm  the ‘two  strongest  democratic  districts  in 
the  stale,  and  they  would  fall  under  thatgrasp,  as  di  I 
the  columns  of  the  Philistine  edifice  before  the 
strength  of  Samson. 

I will  make  a prediction  for  my  colleague.  He  will 
find  that  the  whiggism  of  that  district  has  lost  none 
of  its  spirit  since  1840,  but  that,  it  exists  in  increased 
btrengtli  and  energy;  and  when  November  comes,  the 
western  reserve  will  send  down  from  her  mountains 
such  a majority  for  Harry  of  the  west  as  will  sweep 
unresisted,  over  the  old  North  Slate. 

I will  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  advert  to  another  mat- 
ter, with  a view  of  still  further  supporting  the  lead- 
ing position'  with  which  1 set  out — that  the  party  is 
oniy  governed  by  the-  single’  principle  above  staled. 
VVheneve'r  any  deelaratron  of  principle  is  brought 
forward  as  a mere  abstract  proposition,  (and  such 
things  always  come  from  the  southern  members,)  the 
whole  party  vote  for  it  with  great- unanimity,  if, 
however,  something  practical  comes  up,  any  measure 
likely  to  affect,  the  interests  of  the  community,  ihe 
party  at  once,  divides— the  northern,  fragment  voting 
in  accordance  with  t he.  interests  of  their  consituents, 
and  abandoning  their  southern  brethren.  There- 
seems,  to  be  a -tacit  understanding  among  thorn  - all 
that  every'  measure  which  is  effective  for  good  or 
evil  shall  be  carried  in  accordance  with  the.  tvishes 
of  the  northern  members- of  the  party,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  best  pleased  with-  something  tangible,  sub- 
stantial,real.  In  consideration  of  getting  the  mea- 
sures. they  want,  they,  by.  an  easy  effort,  stretch  their 
understandings  or  consciences,  so  as  to  adopt  any 
mere. abstract  proposition  that  may  sound  most  plea- 
santly in  the  ears  of  their*southern  friends,  who  have 
thus  far,  from  their  conduct  at  least,  se'emed  -to  think 
that  they  have  the  better  side  of  the  bargain,' and  ap- 
pear to  be  much  delighted  therewith. 

A d ist  nguished  modern  French  philosopher  (M: 
Comte)  says  that  science  exists-  in' three  stages.  The 
first  he  denominates  the  religious  .or  superstitious' 
age,  in  winch  men  attribute  the  effects  they  witness 
to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural  .beings".  Pro- 
gressing somewhat  beyond  this,'  they  reach  what  he 
terms  Ihe  metaphysical  age,  during  which  they  fash- 
ion in  iiieir  minds  ahstracl  creations,  to  whose  agen- 
cy they  refer  the  various  changes  that  are  going  oil1 
in  the  world.  The  third  stage,  which  lie  regards  as 
the  summit  of  our  .advancement,  lie  denominates  the 
positive- o'r  practical,  during  the  existence  of  whjeli 
men  analyze  facts  and  ascertain  truth.  .'Baking  these 
definitions  as  guides,  it  is  obvious.that  a considera- 
ble party  ii)  the  oouniry,  having  its  mato'root  in  the 
slate  of  Virginia,  but  brancli'iilg  into  Siv'th  Carolipa. 
and  some  other  stales,  has  attained  only  i his  second 
or  metaphysical  state,  beyond  which,  in  fact,  it  does’ 
mot  seem  destined  to  pass,  htrving  made- do  progress 


whatever  for  many  years.  Its  notions  bear  .the  same 
I ;i ( ion' to  sound  political  science  that  Ihe  logic  of 
Vrislptle  and  the  schoolmen  does  to  the'Bqqqnfan 
di.ilosophy  of  our  day.  With  its  members,  theory 
is  every  thing;  while  facts,  instead  of  being  “stub- 
born things,”  are  accounted  as  nothing.  When  con- 
icinplating. them,  one  is  cons-tah-tly  reminded  Of  the 
ancient  philosopher  ivho  desired  to  lie  blind  in’ order 
lhajt.be  might'  study  Nature  to  ad-vantage.  Tliis'sect, 
forming  as  it  does  a large  part  of  the  s'puthern  Aving 
.of  the  democratic  'parly,  is,  from  its  mental  consti- 
tution, therefore,  constantly  liable. to  be  imposed  on, 
and  i's'easily  hninhiigged  by  its, -more  calculating.'qhd 
shrewder  allies  of  .tlie  north..  In  the  progress  'of 
matter  {ye  occasionally  witness  some  very  amusing 
scenes,  You  may  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
Monday  of  las[  week  certain  ’resolutions  w-erC  offer- 
ed to  this  house,  whioli,  it  seems,  had  been  previous- 
ly adopted  at  the  democratic  convention -which  met 
at  Baltimore  in  1840  as  a part. of  its  creed,  and  which 
were' supposed- by  some  persons  to.  occupy  thievery 
highest  shut  hern  ground  against  the  tariff  and  aboli- 
tion. These  resolutions  -being  the  very  essence  of 
abstraction  itself— ‘that  is,  so  general  arid  vague,  as  to 
ineari  nothing  atfajl — passed  "this ‘ house  with’ very 
little  opposition.  On  the  succeeding  day  we  were 
called  upon  to  vole  oh  the  adoption  of  t lie  24 st  .rVi le . 
Thereupon  a gentleman  from  South  Carolina, -(.Mr. 
Campbell, >' foir  whom.  1 entertain 'a  high  respect  per- 
sonally, called  foe  Hie  reading  of  the-'  resolution- tfC 
the  previous  day  on  the  subject  of  abolition.  -.The 
gentleman,  and  some  others,  seemed  to  think  that 
the  party  was  concluded  by. the  adoption  of  that  re- 
solution,''arid  must  of  course,  to  be  consistent,  vote 
for  the  rule.  Instead’  however, 'of going  foij  ft  unani- 
mously, as  they  had  done  for  the  resolution,  itf.was 
lost  by  a. majority  of  twenty.. votes.  On  such  .occa- 
sions there  is  sometimes  a family  jar.  The  south- 
erners'complain  of  bad  faith,  while  those 'from  the' 
north  insist  that  the  south  is  .tub  exacting — t hat  they 
have  already,  t'o.  oblige  them,  voted  for  many,  reso- 
lutions,- the- recollection  evert  of  which  is  most  hu- 
miliating; The  quarrel,  however, -is  easily’  recon- 
ciled. The  northern. democrats  consent  to  vote  for 
the  most  abstract  resolutions  which  -southern  inge- 
nuity .cau'frame,  arid  the.  parties  shake  hands'and  are 
recon'ciled,  as  brethren  should  be.  . • ' 

The  result  of  this. practice  I regard  as ' most'  un- 
fortunate-, for'the  country,..  If  public  men  and  parties 
habitually  profess  doctrines  .winch  tfiey  have  no  pur- 
pose, of  carrying  into. 'practice,  it  not  only  destroys 
the  confidence  of  the  community  "in  politicians.,  hut 
it  corrupts  the  public  morals,  and  will  eventually 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  government,  •'  . 

Having  shown,  Mr;  Speaker-,  that  on  these  import- 
ant questions  .the  -so  called  derhocratic  party  is.  go- 
verned by  no  other  principle  than'lhe  One 'ascribed  to 
it  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  1,  will  proceed-  to  the  considera- 
tion of  some  Other,  topics,;  which  , will  afford,  argu- 
ments not  leSs  cogent  rutd,  convincing.-  Let  us  look, 
in  the  first  pi  ace,,  to  .its  course  on  the.  sub-treasury 
'scheme.  -When  this  measure  .was  first  • proposed  by 
Gordon,  of  Virginia,,  in  the  year  1834,  it  was  de- 
nounced by  the  leading  organs  and  politicians  of  the 
party  as  “disorganizing  and  revolutionary,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  practice-df  the' govern- 
ment.from'  its  very  origin,”  and  the  whole  of  their 
followers  with'-  pne -voice  condemned  it.  As- soon, 
however,  as  Mr. 'Man  Buren  became  president, 'in  Ii  is 
very  first  message  he  recommended  its  adoption.— 
Thereupon,  the  mass  of  tire  party  sliiftrid  its  position, 
and  at  once  Carqe  into  the  support  of  the  very- mea- 
sure wh ich  they  had  denounced.  Indeed,  no  batta- 
lion, under  the.  order  of  its  commander,  on  a;parade 
day;  evsr  changed  front,  more  suddenly.  .Wh'at  are' 
we-;t6  think  of  their  adhesion  to  principle?  .- How 
vef-y  •’different  was  the  conduct  of  the  whig' party 
when? plac.ed  in  a similar  emergency.  WlVrin  John 
Tyler  came  into  office  he  possessed  the'c'onfi’derice  «f 
tlie  .whole  party;  He  suddenly  abandoned  his  prin- 
ciples; and  did  that  pjr.ly’  follow  him?  No,  sir;  with 
all.  the  patronage  of  the  government  in.  his  Hands,  lie 
could  not  carry  off  a “corporal’s  guard.”  .They 
'clung  only  the  closer  to  their  .principles,  and  de- 
nounced him  whoni  they  had  just  elevated  to -power. 
Yet,  sir,  it . required  high  intel  lect  and  lofty  patriot- 
ism to  pass  that  fiery  ordeal  unscathed.  History,  in- 
'all  its  pages,  affords  no-su'ch  example  of  devotion  to 
principle,  manifested  by  an  imjfiense  political  mass, 
as  we  exhibited  on  -t'liaf  occasion.  If  the  d'otintry 
ever  had  doubts  as  to  w.ho  was  r'post  .worthy  of  its 
confidence,: the  noble' bearing  of  tlie  great  w.ii’ig  par- 
ty in  that  trying  .emergency  'was  sufficient  to  dispel 
them-.  Those  wfjo  held- high  political  stations- in  tho 
administration  oil  ab'-iridoned  him.  He--  thereupon  . 
furned  his  attention  to  lvis  former-' political  adversa- 
ries, ‘and  ids  proffered  embraces  were  not  rejected. — 
He  had  office  to ’bestow,  arid’  they  were  tfie;  spoils 
party, 'and  few  arid  short  were' the  words  of' wooing, 
lie  found  liimwlf  a.1  occo  iu  the  bosom  of  the  party, 
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and  most  lovingly  did  they  move  on  together,  until 
it  became  necessary  to  kill  him  off  for  the  benefit  of 
a longer-tried  and  dearer  object  of  affection.  Hence 
the  denunciation  that  has  been  heaped  on  John  Ty- 
ler by  the  Van  Buren  press. 

This  self-styled  democratic  party,  in  its  efforts  to 
attain  political  power,  stops  at  nothing,  hesitates  at 
nothing.  What  have  we  witnessed,  sir,  during  this 
very  session?  Heretofore,  several  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  had  adopted  the  general  ticket  system  of 
electing  representatives  to  congress.  The  result  was, 
that  the  members  thus  elected  ceased  to  be  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  as  the  constitution  in- 
tended them  to  be,  and  were  in  fact  only  representa- 
tives of  irresponsible  caucuses  of  the  dominant  par- 
ties in  each  state.  The  last  congress  seeing  that  if 
this  mode  was  persevered  in,  and  generally  adopted, 
a total  revolution  would  be  effected  in  our  political 
system,  in  execution  of  a power  expressly  given  in 
the  federal  constitution,  passed  a law  requiring  that 
the  members  should  in  future  be  elected  from  single 
districts.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  ex- 
ist as  to  the  expediency  of  this  law,  it  was  to  have 
been  hoped  that  at  least  it  would  be  obeyed  by  all 
till  it  was  repealed  by  the  same  authority  that  had 
passed  it.  Four  states,  however,  in  open  defiance  of 
its  provisions,  elected  their  representatives  by  gene 
ral  ticket.  When  they  arrived  here,  the  dominant 
party,  to  which  they  all  belonged  but  two,  seeing 
that  the  general  ticket  mode  of  election  favored  their 
view  of  stripping  the  people  of  power,  and  centra- 
lizing it  in  the  hands  of  a few  politicians,  by  means 
of  the  caucus  system  which  it  called  into  play,  ad- 
mitted these. individuals  to  seats,  as  members  on  this 
floor,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Jaw  of  the  land 
thereby  exhibiting  the  nionstrous  example  of  the 
law-makers  of  ocountry  disregarding  and  nulli" 
fying,  and  thus  bringing  into  general  contempt  their 
own  laws.  I will  not  say,  sir,  that  the  members  of 
the  majority  may  not  have  believed  themselves  jus- 
tified, but  I do  declare  that  no  argument  I have  heard 
made  here,  in  defence  of  their  course,  was  in  my 
judgment  sufficiently  ingenious  or  plausible  to  have 
induced  the  dullest  jury  I ever  saw  in  an  inferior 
court  to  acquit  a defendant  on  the  state  docket.  Let 
me  remind  you,  sir,  of  another  part  of  that  transac- 
tion. After  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Barnard,)  embodying  the  protest 
of  the  whig  members  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
majority,  had  been  on  the  journal  some  days,  and 
votes  had  been  taken  on  it,  according  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  Jaw,  under  which  we  were 
then  acting,  it  was  entitled  to  a place  on  the  journal. 
In  addition  to  this  was  the  binding  force  of  our  fe- 
deral constitution,  which  we  had  all  taken  an  oath 
to  support,  and  which  required  us  to  keep  a journal 
of  our  proceedings;  yet,  sir,  because  that  protest 
contained  matter  which  condemned  their  course,  and 
was  on  that  account  offensive  to  them,  they  coolly 
and  deliberately  expunged  the  whole  resolution  and 
protest  from  the  journal,  thereby  making  it  tell  a 
falsehood  to  our  constituents  and  lo  after  ages. 

It  is  not  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  members  of 
this  same  democralic  party,  happening  to  have  a 
majority  in  the  senate  of  the  Tennessee  legislature, 
lor  two  whole  years  refused  to  join  in  the  election 
of  senators  to  congress,  leaving  their  state  thereby 
wholly  unrepresented,  and  thus  violated  the  constitu- 
tion which  they  had  sworn  to  support,  because  they 
feared  that  whigs  plight  be  elected.  If  this  were 
only  the  act  of  that  most  ignominious  “thirteen,” 
it  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice  here;  but  their  par- 
ty throughout  the  Union,  instead  of  joining  the 
whigs  in  denouncing  such  a lawless  act,  generally 
defended  and  applauded  it,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
devotion  to  their  party.  Even  the  Dorr  rebellion  is 
patronized  by  this  same  party.  Thomas  W.  Dorr, 
perhaps  the  greatest  coward  chronicled  in  history, 
with  a band  of  hired  ruffians  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  without  a shadow  of  right,  invades  the  gallant 
little  state  of  R.hode  Island,  with  a view  of  over- 
turning the  constitution  and  making  himself  master 
of  affairs.  Her  brave  citizens  take  arms  to  defend 
their  government;  arid  Mr.  Dorr,  on  both  occasions, 
leaves  his  army  and  runs  away  the  night  before  he 
expects  a fight  lo  take  place.  His  followers,  being 
disheartened,  and  finding  that  they  are  likely  to  get 
more  of  blows  than  of  the  booty  promised  them,  sur- 
render. Yet  this  Dorr  and  and  his  followers,  de- 
serving nothing  but  detestation  for  their  wickedness, 
and  for  their  cowardice  still  more  contemptible  than 
they  are  wicked,  find  advocates  and  eulogists  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  as  well  as  throughout  the  coun- 
try, among  the  leaders  of  the  locofoco  party;  and  the 
moral  sense  of  the  country  is  shocked  by  hearing 
them  compared  to  Washington  and  the  other  heroes 
of  our  revolution. 

What  do  they  think  of  repudiation  itself?  A state 
borrows  monfey,  and  uses  it,  and  she  afterwards  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  debt,  and  repudiates  it,  and  this  mon- 


strous doctrine,  instead  of  being  every  where  de- 
nounced, instead  of  being  met  by  one  universal  shout 
of  execration,  is  in  some  quarters  excused  and  defend- 
ed. I rejoice,  however,  that  no  whig  can  be  num- 
bered among  its  apologists.  If  there  was  such  an  in- 
dividual in  our  ranks,  I should  desire  to  see  him  at 
once  expelled  from  the  party.  It  is  a question  about 
which  I,  for  one,  cannot  consent  to  temporize.  With 
the  opinions  1 hold,  it  would  be  criminal  in  me  not  to 
denounce  it  on  all  proper  occasions.  It  is  a cancer 
in  our  system,  which,  if  not  removed,  will  destroy 
our  national  character,  and  every  thing  else  which 
we  ought  most  to  value.  Important  as  is  character 
to  individuals,  it  is  still  more  so  to  states.  When  a 
people  have  lost  all  sense  of  national  honor,  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  Providence  forbid  them  to  be  any- 
thing but  slaves. 

And,  sir,  members  of  the  party  which  has  perform- 
ed, defended,  and  applauded  all  these  things,  under- 
take to  lecture  us  on  morals,  and  express  great  ap- 
prehension lest  the  country  should  be  corrupted  by 
Clay  banners  and  whig  songs.  But  I will  pursue  this 
part  of  the  subject  no  further.  The  facts  I have  al- 
ready adverted  to  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  im- 
partial mind  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the 
leaders  of  this  party  are  united  only  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  elections  and  obtaining  office,  and  are 
held  together  solely  by  the  “cohesive  power  of  pub- 
lic plunder.” 

I will  now  proceed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remark  on 
some  other  topics  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  It  is  insisted  that  justice  requires  the  restora- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  office.  He  uses  the  argu- 
ment  himself  substantially  in  his  letters,  and  his 
friends  generally  make  it  their  strongest  point.  The 
argument,  briefly  stated,  is  this:  He  was  ejected  from 
office  in  1840  by  means  of  the  charges  and  denuncia- 
tions brought  against  him  by  the  whigs.  The  demo- 
cracy was  thereby  wronged,  humiliated,  and  degrad- 
ed, in  his  person  and  by  his  sufferings.  Justice  to  the 
injured  feelings  and  wounded  spirit  of  that  democra- 
cy requires  that  he  should  be  restored  to  office. — 
Well,  sir,  if  this  argument  he  sound,  it  applies  with 
equal  force  to  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  vice  presi- 
dent, who  was  put  out  with  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It  cov- 
ers, too,  an  immense  multitude  who  were  denounced 
and  driven  out  by  us.  Swartwout,  Boyd,  Harris,  the 
whole  army  of  defaulters,  have  the  same  reason  to 
complain  of  whig  denunciation  and  expulsion.  You 
remember,  sir,  how  numerous  they  were;  out  of  sixty 
odd  land  receivers,  about  fifty  proved  defaulters,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government. 
They  have  all  been  kept  out  of  office;  in  fact,  I be- 
lieve we  have  not  had  a single  defalcation  in  the  three 
years  since  Mr.  Van  Buren  went  out.  These  men 
have  strong  claims,  under  this  argument,  to  be  restor- 
ed to  their  former  privileges  and  immunities. 

And  are  not  its  measures  as  dear  to  the  party  as  its 
men?  If  so,  the  argument  applies  to  them  too,  and 
you  must  restore  the  large  expenditures  and  the  army 
bill. 

The  ghost  of  the  sub-treasury,  which  we  denounc- 
ed more  and  killed  off  sooner  than  anything  else, 
might  stalk  over  the  land  haunting  the  democracy,  if 
it  were  not  restored  to  its  former  pride  of  place. 

By  the  by,  Mr.  Speaker,  I should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  to  what  has  become  of 
h is  proposition  to  re-establish  this  sub-treasury 
scheme?  At  an  early  day  of  the  session,  he  introduc- 
ed a resolution  instructing  the  committee  to  report  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  This  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  bouse  by  a vote  o^f  nearly  two  to  one,  all  the 
party  going  for  it.  Two  or  three  months  have  elapsed, 
and  yet  we  have  no  report.  Is  it  not  to  be  brought 
forward?  [Mr.  Duncan  here  interposed,  and  said  it 
would  be.]  I have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  expects 
it  to  be  brought  up,  but,  sir,  I have  heard  it  suggested 
that  the  knowing  ones  of  the  parly  think  this  an  in- 
judicious move,  and  that  the  zeal  of  that  member 
outran  his  discretion.  They  think,  probably,  that  it 
is  inexpedient  for  the  party  to  show  its  hand  on  this 
question  till  after  the  presidential  election  is  over. — 
The  gentleman’s  party  have  a large  majority  on  that 
committee,  and  I wish  to  know  of  them  why  they  do 
not  report?  It  cannot  be  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  frame  a bill  in  all  this  time.  It  was  only  necessa- 
ry for  them  to  copy  from  the  statute  book  the  old  sub- 
treasury  act.  Are  they  afraid  that  the  skeleton  of 
the  dead  monster  will  frighten  the  nation?  Or  are 
they  only  keeping  it  back  till  after  the  Virginia  elec- 
tion is  over?  I call  upon  them  to  give  us  a report. — 
It  js  an  issue  of  tbeir  own  making,  and  I am  for  hold- 
ing them  to  it. 

But  the  nation  is  called  upon  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion of  1840,  rendered  against  Martin  Van  Buren. — 
And  when  the  people,  who  gave  that  verdict,  after  a 
most  patient  investigation,  ask  him  and  his  friends  for 
new  evidence  on  which  to  base  that  reversal,  what  is 
the  reply  they  get  from  the  member  from  Ohio,  and 
others  of  the  party?  “Ask  us  for  new  evidence;  You 


know  that  you  rendered  a false  verdict,  because  you 
were  bribed  to  it  with  British  gold.  Your  heads 
were  turned  with  whig  songs;  and  some  of  you  were 
drunk  on  hard  cider!”  Do  they  really  suppose  that 
American  freemen  are  already  so  much  humbled  33 
to  be  willing  to  make  these  degrading  confessions? 
that  they  can  be  driven  by  such  a course  of  argument 
either  to  stultify  themselves,  or  admit  that  they  have 
acted  corruptly? 

The  member  from  Ohio  says  he  endorses  the  com- 
plaint made  this  morning  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, (Mr.  Payne,)  that  whig  songs  have  been  sent 
off  through  the  post-office.  I have  learned,  from  a 
source  entitled  to  full  credit,  that  the  members  of 
their  party  have,  within  the  last  week,  sent  off'  some 
fifty  thousand  copies  of  a single  document.  And 
what  important  communication,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
you  suppose  they  are  sending  abroad  to  enlighten  the 
nation?  A pamphlet  professing  to  give  an  account cf 
Mr.  Clay’s  duels,  from  the  Expositor  office,  written, 
it  is  said,  by  Amos  Kendall.  This  old  ingrate,  after 
having  spent  a life  of  wickedness,  is,  it  seems,  now 
seized  with  qualms  of  conscience,  has  becomG  ex- 
ceedingly righteous,  and  seeks  to  atone  for  his  past 
crimes  by  writing  and  publishing  libels  on  his  former 
benefactor — an  instrument  most  worthy  selected  for 
so  foul  a purpose.  And  who  are  the  pious  persons 
that  are  engaged  in  circulating  it?  Almost  every  in- 
dividual among  them  is  a supporter  and  eulogist  of 
General  Jackson — a man  who  not  only  fought  more 
duels  than  Mr.  Clay,  but  who  had  the  misfortune,  on 
one  occasion  at  least,  to  kill  his  antagonist.  They 
number  among  their  prominent  men  in  Congress  more 
than  one  individual  who  has  been  concerned  in  duels. 
Well  may  we  tremble  for  the  morals  of  the  country 
when  such  Pharisees  become  our  teachers  of  virtue 
and  religion,  They  say,  I am  told,  that  it  will  not  do 
to  circulate  these  things  at  the  south,  but  they  are 
sent  by  thousands  to  Connecticut,  a land  of  “steady 
habits.”  Have  they  so  low  an  opinion  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  people  there  as  to  suppose  that  by  such  a shal- 
low article,  such  barefaced  hypocrisy,  they  can  di- 
vert their  attention  from -the  great  issues  involved  in 
the  coming  elections? 

_ [whig  PRINCIPLES  and  policy.] 

The  gentleman  laments  that  the  whigs  will  not 
show  their  hands,  and  that  he  cannot  find  out  what 
their  principles  are.  He  undertakes  to  make  speeches 
to  enlighten  the  country  on  political  matters,  and  not 
know  what  are  the  principles  of  the  whig  party! — 
Why,  sir,  there  is  hardly  a man  in  my  district  that 
could  not  inform  him  fully  on  this  point.  After  this 
confession  on  his  part  I am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  have  thrown  out  so  many  absurd  doctrines. — 
In  order  that  he  may  no  longer  wander  in  Egyptian 
darkness  I will  endeavor  to  inform  him  as  to  some  of 
the  leading  whig  principle's:  First,  as  to  mere  mat- 
ters of  policy,  we  are  generally  in  favor  of  a tariff, 
such  as  I have  indicated  already.  With  respect  to 
the  public  lands,  we  are  averse  to  seeing  their  pro- 
ceeds go  to  support  the  ordinary  expenses  of  this 
government;  and  we  are  utterly  opposed  to  that  policy 
which  finds  so  much  favor  with  the  gentleman’s  party 
— that  is,  a surrender  of  them  to  the  states  in  which 
they  lie;  but  we  desire  to  see  their  proceeds  distri- 
buted among  all  the  states,  to  relieve  some  of  them 
from  heavy  taxation;  to  enable  them  lo  maintain  their 
honor  by  discharging  the  debts  they  have  already  in- 
curred, and  to  aid  all  of  them  in  diffusing  the  benefits 
of  education  generally  among  their  citizens.  We 
also  hold  it  lo  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  fur- 
nish a sound  currency,  of  uniform  value  throughout 
the  Union,  by  means  of  a well-regulated  and  closely 
guarded  national  institution,  which  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  relieve  us  from  the  evils  of  an  exclusively  me- 
tallic currency,  and  on  the  other  protect  us  from  the 
mischiefs  of  a fictitious,  bloated,  paper  currency,  of 
unequal  value  in  different  sections,  created  by  a mul- 
titude of  ill-managed,  unsound,  local  banks.  We  are, 
as  a party,  opposed  to  such  a profligate  system  of  ex- 
penditures as  the  country  witnessed  under  Martin 
Van  Bureffs  administration,  and  in  favor  of  holding 
public  officers  to  strict  accountability.  Upon  all  these 
questions  of  policy  the  whigs  are  united,  with  very 
few  exceptions. 

[federalists.] 

But  there  are  some  greatcardinal  principles  which 
we  cherish  with  entire  unanimity,  and  which  1 will 
attempt  briefly  to  unfold.  The  gentleman  declared 
that  ours  was  the  federal  parly.  Does  he  not  know 
that  James  Buchanan,  the  individual  he  eulogizes  so 
highly,  and  who  was  but  lately  held  up  as  a candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  several  states  by  his  party,  was 
an  ultra  federalist,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
until  very  lately?  Is  he  not  aware  that  a countless 
number  of  the  members  of  his  party  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  old  federal  ranks?  Perhaps  he  may  say 
that  these  individuals  have  changed  their  views,  and 
that  this  circumstance  is  not  a conclusive  test.  So  be 
it,  then.  But  I will  not  take  the  decimations  of  hi 
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and  his  party  as  affording  any  evidence  of  their  de- 
mocracy. No  one  in  common  life  would  determine 
the  principles  of  a man  simply  by  his  professions,  but 
he  would  look  to  conduct  as  furnishing  a much  surer 
test.  What  were  the  principles  of  the  old  federal 
arty  in  the  year  1800?  They  thought  the  executive 
ranch  of  the  government  in  that  day  too  weak,  and 
endeavored  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  president. — 
This  was  supposed  to  be  their  cardinal  principle,  and 
they  sought  to  strengthen  the  president  and  diminish 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  means  they 
used  to  effect  this  object  were  the  sedition  law,  the 
increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  government  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  patronage  of  the  president,  and  thus  indi- 
rect! v add  to  his  power.  The  republicans,  of  that  day, 
believing  that  the  government  had  already  power 
enough,  resisted  these  measures. 

[the  principles  in  contest.] 

The  contest,  therefore,  rested  on  the  same  princi- 
ples on  which  was  based  the  struggle  between  the 
•whig  and  tory  parties  in  England.  There  the  tories 
have  ever  been  found  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  strug- 
gling to  increase  its  prerogatives  and  enlarge  its 
powers,  so  as  gradually,  unless  resisted,  to  convert 
the  government  into  a despotism.  But  the  whig?  have 
ever  been  the  champions  of  popular  rights,  and  have 
incessantly  labored  to  keep  within  proper  bounds  and 
reduce  if  possible  the  overgrown  monarchical  power 
in  that  country.  Where,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  stand?  Where  is  his  party, 
tried  by  this  standard?  The  immense  expenditures 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  its  corrupting  pa- 
tronage, its  sub-treasury,  the  army  bill — I need  not 
mention  them,  for  they  will  start  up  of  themselves 
beforo  your  mind — all  these  are  defended  and  sustain- 
ed by  our  adversaries,  because  they  tend  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
On  this  account  they  are  pleased  with  the  frequent 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  in  contempt  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  If  the  president,  seeing  that  a bill  will 
be  passed  by  a majority  of  two-thirds  in  spite  of  his 
veto,  should  refuse  to  return  it  to  congress,  and  thus 
prevent  their  passing  it  into  a law  such  an  act  of  ty- 
ranny is  applauded  by  them.  If  he  should  corruptly 
refuse  to  carry  into  execution  a law  already  made,  he 
is  defended  and  greatly  eulogized.  They  desire  to 
•ee  a president  eligible  a second  lime  to  office.  When, 
therefore,  he  is  once  in  power,  if  he  be  a selfish  and 
unprincipled  man,  instead  of  discharging  his  official 
duties,  his  whole  attention  is  directed  to  the  securing 
of  his  re-election.  Having  the  appointment  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  officers,  he  selects  his  friend^  for 
office,  and  threatens  with  removal  all  who  do  not 
electioneer  for  him.  This  system  was  brought  into 
the  administration  of  the  federal  government  by  Mr. 
Van  Burcu  when  he  became  secretary  of  state.  He 
and  his  friends  justify  it  by  saying  that  the  offices  of 
the  country  are  spoils,  which  belong  to  the  victor 
party.  The  tendency  of  this  system  is  to  convert  the 
office-holders  of  the  country  into  a mercenary  army 
of  electioneerers,  commanded  by  the  president.  So 
sensible  was  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  mischief  likely  to 
result  from  this  condition  of  things,  that  he  published 
a circular  letter  forbidding  the  officers  of  government, 
on  pain  of  dismissal  from  office,  to  interfere,  except 
by  simply  voting,  in  any  manner  in  the  elections. — 
General  Harrison  did  the  same  thing  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  the  presidential  chair.  But  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  not  only  requires  them  to  take  part  in  his  favor, 
but.  as  the  reports  of  the  investigating  committees  of 
this  house  prove,  they  were  compelled  by  a threat  of 
dismissal  from  office  to  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  sal- 
ary of  each,  a tax  to  raise  a fund  for  electioneering 
purposes.  The  adoption  of  this  system  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  defaulters  in  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
time.  Officers  were  not  selected  because  they  were 
“honest  and  capable,”  as  Mr.  Jefferson  advised,  but 
because  they  had  rendered  the  party  service.  Hence, 
after  it  was  known  that  they  were  taking  money  from 
the  public  treasury,  as  the  published  correspondence 
of  Levi  Woodbury,  the  then  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, shows,  they  were  still  retained  in  office,  in  some 
inslanees,  because  they  Had  extensive  connexions, 
and  were  influential  in  carrying  the  elections. 

While  they  have  been  supporting  all  these  mea- 
•ures,  so  corrupting  and  monarchical  in  their  tern 
dency,  the  gentleman  and  his  party,  with  a view  of 
diverting  public  attention  from  their  acts,  and  de- 
ceiving the  careless  and  ignorant,  have  been  making 
loud  and  unceasing  professions  of  republicanism  and 
democracy,  therein  verifying  the  prediction  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  that  the  next  effort  of  those  who  main- 
tained the  old  federal  doctrines  to  get  into  power 
would  be  made  after  they  had  stolen  our  name. 
Whatever  was  most  pernicious  among  the  doctrines 
of  the  old  federal  party  they  have  adopted,  without 
its  openness  and  honesty  of  purpose.  Under  their 
system,  the  executive  power  is  advancing  with  ra- 
Oid  strides,  the  public  morals  are  daily  becoming 


more  and  more  corrupt,  and,  unless  it  be  arrested, 
our  liberties  will  be  lost.  Sir,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  foreign  force.  No  free  government  was 
ever  destroyed  in  this  way.  As  long  as  they  are 
animated  by  a proper  spirit,  tiie  feeblest  nations 
have,  been  able  to  repel  invasion.  The  little  states 
of  Greece,  while  they  remained  virtuous  and  erdent 
lovers  of  liberty,  were  an  overmatch  for  ell  Asia. 
They  afterwards  fell  a prey  to  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Macedon.  But  it  was  not  until  the  gold  or  Philip 
had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Greece  that  his 
steel  could  triumph  on  the  fatal  field  of  Cheranea. 

To  resist  the  downward  tendency  of  things,  the 
great  whig  party  are  united  to  a man  now,  %s  they 
ever  have  been,  against  the  extension  of  executive 
power.  As  a means  of  effecting  its  reduction  to  pro- 
per limits,  they  are  for  a single  presidential  Urm,  for 
the  modification  of  the  veto  power,  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  for  the  reduction 
of  patronage,  for  the  non-interference  of  govern- 
ment officers  in  elections,  and  for  the  rigid  supervi- 
sion of  all  executive  officers  by  congress. 

We  have  been  taught,  however,  by  bitter  expe- 
rience, that  principles,  however  good,  will  net  exe- 
cute themselves.  There  is  a man  whose  w^ole  life, 
has  connected  him  with  these  great  principles.  For 
nearly  forty  years  his  time  and  talents  have  been 
devoted  in  our  legislative  halls  to  their  propagation. 
Once,  too,  in  an  executive  station,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  some  extent,  of  testing  his  sincerity,  and 
his  conduct  there  was  in  accordance  withhis  decla- 
rations elsewhere.  I may  be  pardoned  for  saying, 
that  the  administration  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed as  secretary  of  state  deserves  to  hold  the  highest 
place  in  public  estimation,  when  considered  with  re- 
ference to  its  rigid  economy  in  expenditure,  its  free- 
dom from  all  usurpation  of  power,  all  attempts  to 
exercise  its  patronage  improperly,  and  total  absti- 
nence from  proscription  for  opinion’s  sake.  The  in- 
dividual to  whom  1 allude  filled  a large  spaoe  in  the 
public  eye  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Bfita in. 
There  was  a peace  party  in  that  day,  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  spoke  of,  and  that  party  selected 
De  Witt  Clinton  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
against  James  Madison,  the  war  candidate;  and  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  the  gentleman’s  favorite,  was  an  ac- 
tive and  most  zealous  supporter  of  Clinton.  He  to 
whom  I allude  was  not  of  this  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  that  war, 
and  proclaimed,  in  trumpet  tones,  that,  sooner  than 
submit  to  British  wrongs,  he  would  prefer  to  gpe  the 
American  people  expire  in  a common  struggle  for 
“free  trade  and  sailors’  rights.”  Notsuch  free  trade 
as  some  advocate  in  our  day,  the  allowing  foreigners 
to  sell  their  productions  here  without  being  obliged 
to  pay  duties,  while  their  governments  impoee  bur- 
dens on  us.  No,  sir:  it  was  for  the  privileged  car- 
rying our  own  goods  in  our  own  ships  across  the 
ocean,  without  having  those  ships  seized,  searched, 
and  plundered,  and  our  seamen  impressed  into  the 
British  navy.  Sir,  being  the  most  active  of  all  our 
public  men,  he  has  originated  more  great  measures 
than  all  others  of  his  time.  Often  were  they  deem 
ed  bold,  hazardous,  and  inexpedent  by  his  compeers, 
but  his  eagled-eyed  sagacity  and  enlarged  patriotism 
did  not  fail  to  select  that  course  which  the  matured 
judgment  of  the  nation  approved.  Sometimes  he 
stood  almost  alone;  yet  when  his  position  has  seemed 
most  efitica),  such  has  been  the  fertility  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  extent  of  his  resources,  that  he  has 
then  ever  achieved  the  greatest  triumphs. 

[mr.  clay.] 

For  instances,  let  me  refer  you  to  his  course  in  re- 
lation to  the  acknowledgment  of  South  American 
independence,  to  the  origin  of  the  land  distribution 
sheme,  to  his  conduct  in  relation  to  our  difficulties 
with  France,  and  to  tije  introduction  of  the  com- 
promise bill  in  1833-  1 will  advert  more  particular- 

ly to  one  event  of  bis  life,  winch  has  by  some  been 
thought  rash,  because  there  was  once  a diversity  of 
opinion  in  relation  to  it,  and  because  it  illustrates,  in 
my  view,  some  traits  in  his  character.  He  wes  one 
of  the  five  commissioners  of  Ghent  who  closed  the 
war  with  England  by  treaty.  The  British  eoramis- 
sioners  insisted  that  we  should  cede  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississip- 
pi river.  After  much  argument,  a majority  of  our 
commissioners,  all  highly  patriotic  individtals,  de- 
termined to  concede  the  demand.  He  thereupon, 
with  a full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain, 
having  just  terminated  successfully  her  war  with 
Napoleon,  wa3  prepared  to  turn  all  her  arms'  against 
us,  declared  that  he  would  affix  his  name  (o' no  such 
treaty,  and  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  sole 
responsibility  of  defeating  it  and  continuing  the  war. 
Circumstances  did  not  render  this  course  necessary 
on  his  part,  but  no  one  doubted  that  he  would,  if  it 
had  been  necessary,  have  executed  this  determina- 
tion. Was  this  rashness  on  his  part?  Great  Britain 
allowed  us  no  such  privilege  on  her  rivers.  Jit  plac- 


ed a high  estimate  on  the  value  of  national  charac- 
ter.; he  felt  that  to  protect  it  from  the  slightest  shade, 
it  was  well  to  expend  much  toil  and  treasure  and  the 
lives  of  brave  men;  and  he  knew  that  such  a provi- 
sion would  by  the  world  be  regarded  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  our  part  of  a superiority  which  Great 
Britain  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  a war  of  more 
than  two  years.  Our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  had 
successfully  maintained  our  national  honor  on  land 
and  on  the  ocean  against  the  red  cross  of  England, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  breaking  their  spirits  by 
any  concession  of  superiority  to  her.  How  would 
the  news  of  such  a treaty  have  been  received  by 
them?  What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  Har- 
rison, who  had  captured  Upper  Canada  from  Eng- 
land? What  those  of  Scott,  Ripley,  Brown,  Perry, 
and  McDonough?  What  would  Jackson  have  said, 
who  was  then  defending  the  Mississippi  itself?  How 
would  this  have  fallen  on  the  ear  of  Decatur,  that 
“Bayard  of  the  ocean,”  as  he  was  bearing  your  flag 
over  the  seas?  Was  this  rashness  on  the  part  of  that 
distinguished  individual?  If  so,  it  was  like  the  rash- 
ness of  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  He 
had  been  sent  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  show  an  example,  to  receive  the  first 
shock  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  to  protect  bis 
country’s  territory  from  the  impress  of  a hostile  foot. 
And  when  he  found  that  he  would  be  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  treachery,  instead  of  retreating  be 
held  on  to  that  pass  with  a firm  foothold  and  won  a 
name  which  time  has  only  rendered  more  illustrious. 
Was  this  rashness  on  his  part?  It  was  theheiehtof 
prudence.  Leonidas  knew  well  that  the  Jying  of 
his  little  band  on  that  lone  sea  beach,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece  than  ten  thousand  lives.  Actions  like  this 
give  a nation  character,  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
her  sons  to  such  a pitch  that  they  have  spirit  and 
energy  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

It  is  the  province  of  a great  genius,  when  common 
minds  are  bewildered  and  made  dizzy  by  the  con- 
templation of  a chaos  of  dangers,  to  point  the  path 
to  safety.  It  was  in  an  emergency  like  this  that 
another  great  Greek,  Themistocles,  when  the  allied 
navy  was  about  to  be  separated  and  disbanded,  by  a 
bold  stratagem  brought  on  the  sea  fight  at  Salamis 
and  preserved  hi3  country.  But  to  the  fertile  ge- 
nius, vast  sagacity,  and  large  patriotism  of  Themis- 
tocles, Henry  Clay  has  added  the  justice  of  his  ri- 
val, Aristides,  the  frankness  of  Cato,  the  daring  of 
Ccesar,  the  eloquence  of  Tully.  He  never  failed  a 
friend  or  fled  a foe.  When  the  storm  was  wildest, 
his  voice  has  been  heard  loudest.  When  the  battle 
was  hottest,  he  has  ever  stood  in  the  front  of  the  co- 
lumn. His  path  has  led  him  through  many  a diffi- 
culty and  danger.  At  times  he  might  have  complain- 
ed of  ingratitude  and  obloquy.  Once  it  seemed  as 
if  he  was  destined  to  go  down  to  his  grave  with  a 
cloud  on  his  fame. 

But,  for  all  this,  he  never  wavered  or  hesitated  for 
a moment  in  his  onward  course.  Ever  bearing  a 
high  heart  under  adversity,  he  has  stood  erect  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  republic  and  kept  alive  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty  and  of  resistance  to  lyranny  and  op- 
pression. Many  of  those  who  started  with  him  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  have  fainted  by  the  way 
side  or  wandered  away  from  their  principles;  but  he 
has  been 

“Faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless;  * * 

* * * * unmoved. 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrifiedj 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal, 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought, 

To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind.” 

He  has  noyv  grown  gray  in  the  public  service,  and, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  remain  much  longer 
on  tha  stage  of  action.  And  will  you  permit  him  to 
go  down  into  his  grave  without  bestowing  on  him 
the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  nation?  Will 
you  retain  the  memorials  of  his  great  spirit,  in  the 
shape  of  countless  benefits,  and  turn  your  back  on 
the  giver?  From  present  indications,  should  Provi- 
dence permit  him  to  live,  we  shall  not  long  bear 
such  a reproach.  Sir,  men  have  lived, perhaps,  who 
were  as  much  admired,  who  excited  as  much  enthu- 
siasm among  their  contemporaries,  but  they  were 
men  who  had  won  renown  in  camps.  Their  laurels 
were  stained  with  blood.  The  red  glare  of  battles 
was  on  them.  No  mere  civic  chieftain  ever  before 
excited  such  enthusiastic  ardor  in  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  a compliment  to  this  genius  of 
this  age,  which  prefers  the  civil  virtures  to  mere  mi- 
litary glory.  And,  with  such  principles,  and  such  a 
man,  what  have  we  to  dread? 

[the  APPRO  AC  II  INC  ELECTION  AND  ITS  MOSPECTS.] 

The  gentteman  from  Ohio  tells  the  democracy  to 
fear  not;  that  they  will  carry  nineteen  states.  From 
the  account  which  he  gives  us  of  their  defeat  in 
1840;  I taka  thin  to  ba  a most  extravagant  boast  on 
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his  part.  But  lie  complains,  of.our'hat.i'ng  user!  new 
and  'extraordinary  means  in  the  contest.  - We  brought 
to  bear  against  them,  it  seems,  a novel  invention  of 
modern  Warfare — the  log  Cabin.  Sir,  'I  have  heard 
of  troops- that  could  not  resist  a charge  of  the  bayo 
net,  and  of  some  that  could  not  stand  fire  at  all;  but 
the  gentleman’s  democrats  were  really  a peculiar 
set  of  soldiers;  We  did  not  use  against  them  Paix- 
han  guns,'  or  even  torpedoes.  The  rattling  of  a coon 
skin  put  them  to  flight.  According  to  the  gentle- 
man, they' stood,  arrayed  like  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, but  a'ciip  of  hard  cider  was  presented,  and  they 
went  down  before  it. 

The 'gentleman,  I do  not  question,  lias  good  reason 
to  complain  of  and'  denounce  this  last  weapon,  as 
many  of  his  allies  have  doubtless  fallen  under  it.  I 
wil'l.pviV  a question  to  the  gentleman,  the  .answer  to 
which  I hope  he  will  calculate  in  figures.  If  his  ar- 
my of  democrats  were  totally  defeated  i n ' 1 8 4 0 by 
log  cabins,  hard  cider,  and  coon  skins,  used  against 
them  bv  one  who,  according  to  the  gentleman’s  own 
declarations  at  that  time,  was  an  old  dotard,  kept  in 
a cage,  who  was  so  great  a coward- that  he  ra-n  a way 
from  every  battle  that  he  ever  heard  of.  and  whose 
most.appropriate  dress  was  a flannel  petticoat,  how 
long  will  that  army 'be  able  to  stand  up  against  the. 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  great  whig  party  of  this 
day,  led  on  by  the  first  r1nan  of  the  age?  Upon,  what 
does'  the  gentleman  build  his  hope  of  success?"  Ah,- 
but1  he  says  British  gold  was  used  to  buy  up  votes. 

Well,  sir,  I perceive,  from  the  newspapers,  that  mo- 
ney is  unusually  plenty  in  -England  at  this  time, 'and 
1 have  no  doubt  that  his  democrats  want- it  just  as 
•much  now  as  they  did  four  years  ago.  But  we-us'etl 
log  cabins;- and  will  our  forests  not  furnish  us  Willi 
materials  tbi build  them  this' year?  Then  there  were 
coon  skins  in  1840.  'Yes,  and  the  requisite-number 
can  be  procured  again.  Worst  of  all,  however,  was 
the  hard  cider.  I tell  him  this  will  flow  like  water 
this  year,  and  it  will  become  very  hard  to  democra- 
tic palates  by  rie.xt  November. 

To  be  serious,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell 
the  member  from  Ohio  that  he  does  great  injustice  to 

his  party  When,  he' says  it  was  thus  defeated.  ■ I have  j ' ‘ SENATE, 

no  ijoubt'but  that  he  is  extremely  anxious  to  create  '.  _ . , . ' , ; 

the  impression  that  nothing  more  Serious  could  he  /pnu.  18.  Mr.  Tappan  presented  two  petitions 
brought  against  it,  and  that  its  overthrow  was 'entirely  ?_[  Clt,lzens  of  Ohio,  opposed  to  the  annexation  ol 
owing  to  these  means.  -No,  sir;  you  might  as’tVel'l  ‘ e,sAs' „ . , , . ...  . _ 

sav  that  Niagara’s  current  owes-  its  power  and  rani-  Archer  presented  a petition  of  citizens  of  Fre- 

dity  to  the  bubbles  that  float  on  Us  surface.  All  these  ! dem.kshur^  Va.,  praying  that  the  present  tariff  may 
things  were  but  emblems,  borne  Upon  the  vast  popu- ! n0”i’3e  repealed. 

lar  current.  The  large  expenditures  of  that  admin-  l , frwhow  s.  Oregon.  The  senate  then  proceeded  to 
mralion,  its  profligacy,  its  keeping  defaulters  in  its  ! '!ie>  cocsidoratioii  ul  the  joint  resol.utiqrt  authorising 
■bosom  for  years  after  their  crimes  were  know,  its  tho  purchase  of  certain  copies  of  the  Historical  ,IYea- 
- • ‘ s - army  lijll  its  sub-  t|S&®rn'  Oregon,  whicbyarter  considerable  discussion 

‘ ’ /.  ivntt'  n»<c^prl  hv  97  qvp'c  ntu's. 


comma’nders.  If  you  think'ypu  carl,  try  it;  We  care 
not  who  is  your  leader;  we  shall  have  the  same  prill. 
oipleV.aiid  the  same  men  to  contend  against,  and  we 
shaifohteat  you  far  more  easily  than  -we  did  -before. 
ThT'frafion,  relieved  from  your  disastrous  measures, 
and  aided'  by  a p.-rt-ial  adoption  of  ours,  is  recover- 
ing ffo'ih  its  former.' ruinous  condition,  and  ilneve?' 
ii'il'l'cem sent  to  come  under  vour  dominion-  again. 
T allcftvf  lhe-.campa.ign  of  1840^ as- if  it  had ■ ''exhaust- 
ed pur  energies!  Our  ancestors  struggled  through’ 
-seven ‘cam pa i rigs  to  achieve  our  independence,  and 
wet, 'their  descendants,  taught  that  eternal  vigilance 
is'l-h'fe-  jJWce  of  liberty , can,  if  necessary,  ,go  throdglr 
setfcrttjT  more  campaigns  like  that  of  184-0.'  But  we 
are  Wanted  from  time  to  time  with  our  small  mini 
bers^oH  this  floor.  Sit’  the  organization  of  thjs 
howfe affords  no  index  of  the  popular-  sentiment  of 
the- nation.  North  Carolina  is  represented  by  a ma- 
jority tif  democrats  here;  bat  let  me  tell  voti,'  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  . whig  majority  in  my  district  is  large 
enough  'if  it  had  been  distributed  over  the  state  at 
the  I'-BSt  election,  to  have  given  us  a unanimous  re- 
presentation on  this  floor.  And.  stiii,  there  is  ano- 
ther district  iivNorth  Carolina  stronger  even  in  whig- 
is-mV-than-  the  one  1 am  so  proud  to  represent. 
Though -in  this  house  we  are  but  as  one  man,  out  of 
it  we  are  a thoilsand.  The  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
coniftry,  the  strength  and  .spirit  of  the'  nation,  are 
will*  us.'  We  have  the  gray-haired  veteran  to  plan, 
the  generous  youth  to  execute,  and  the  smiles  of  the 
fair  ladies  to  cheer  .us  on;  and  shall  we  not-  conquer? 
The  noble  banner  we  have  raised  we  shall  maintain 
at' aW 'hazards.  We  shall  bear  it  high  above  the  tu- 
rn iiM'Ra bove  the  dust,  and  out  of  danger.  And,  with 
the  favor  of  Providence,  under  its  folds  we  shall 
win-another  victory  not  less  brilliant  and  glorious 
than  that  of  184(1,  and  I trust  far  richer  in  its  bene- 
fits,to1  the  country. 
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patronage-  and  proscription,  it 
treasury,'  giving  the'  president  the  money  power  of 
the  natruh,and  grinding  the  people  in  the  dust  under 
its  hard  money  system,  its  general  contempt  of  the 
will  of  the  pfebple — these  things  beat  the  gentleman’s 
party,  and  they  will  beat  it  agtin.  Yes',  they  will 
beat  it  again.  Already  "dismay  begins '.to  be  visible  in 
the  laces  of  the  members  of  the  parity  bene,  arid 
come  <5f- them  are  -attributing  the -strong  current 
‘against  them  to  Mr.  Van  Ruren’s  unpopularity.!  I 
have  heard  it  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  that 
has  happened  to  him  which  frequently  occurs  to  old' 
horses, — that,  after  having  been  once  distanced,  have 
been  off  the.  turf  a long  while,  that  he-  has  broken 
down  in  his  second  training.  If  it  be;  then,  true 
that  be  is  off  his  legs,  select  another  horse.  Wears 
n.ot  very  particular  as  to  who  may  be  our  antagonist. 

I regard  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  a.  quiet,  rather  tiinjd 
man,  of  little  will  of  Ins- own,  and  inclined-  to  go 
with  the  current  of  Iris  party.  These  features  in 
Lis  .character'  make  him  the  worst  man  of  all,  if 
'elected*.' * He  is' the  instrument  of  .an  irresponsible 
body,  of  men.  that  always  has  less  moderation,  less 
fairness, 'and-  less  .conscience,  than  'a-si'rifte 'indivi- 
dual; whatever  may  be  his  disposition  naturally,  feels 
bound,  by'a  regard  for  public  opinion-,  to  manifest.' 
Mr.  Calhoun,  if  elected,  would  be,  in  many  res- 
pects, vastly  superior:  Pie  has  - talents',  strength  of 

will,  and  pride  of 'character,  and,  feeling  ' conscious 
that  tlieeye  ti'f  the  nation  was  fixed  on  him,  wesbould 
have  less  to  dread.  If,  however,  rumor  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, he- Was,  a few  weeks  since,  bartered-  away  by 
his  partisans  hr  Virginia,  with  the  concurrence  of 
. some  else'where,  to  Mr.  Van  Bufen,  for  a share,  in 
prospect',  of  the  spoils  of 'the  next  presidential  can- 
vass. Being  strongly  tempted  by  tho'glltrel'i-ng  bait, 
it  seems  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could 
make  the  most’of  him  by-  such  a sale.  In  contem- 
plating'these  individuals,  one  is  irresistibly  forced  to 
think  of  the  Swiss  Soldiers  of  the  middle  ages;  yvho 
changed  sides  as. often  'as  a belter  bid  was  offered.  ■ 

. By  means  of  the  caucus  sy-teii),'  the  partisan's  of 
Mr.  't  an  Horen  have  killed  oil'  all  t he  other  prominent 
men  of:  lb®  parly,  and- it  is*  now  too  laid  to  'select 


point  of  the  bayonet',  you  will  have  no  time  to  change 


was  passed  by  27  ayes,  .13  nays 
• Pestftge.  The  bill  regulating  the  rates  of  postage 
wafestaken  up,  and  after  considerable  debate,  without 
definite-action  thereon,' the  senate  adjourned. 

Apftm  1(1.  Mr.  Pearce , presented  a memorial  from 
citizens  of  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  remonstrating 
agadiSt  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  AF-ocilbury,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
orrtlie -committee  on  the  -District -of'  Columbia;  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  King. 

^Washington's  Corn])  Client.  A message  was-received 
fi;om  the  .house,  announcing  the  passage  of  certain 
'resolutions,  respecting  the  Camp  Chest  of -Washing- 
Pm;-,  wlvch  having*  born  read  were,  after  An  ac* 
dfessfoy  Mr.  Pearce,  read -a  third  time,  and  -'unani- 
mously adopted. 

Postage.  The  senate  refused  a motion  by  - Mr.- 
JHerricle  to  take  up  the  pestage  bill, by  a vote  21  nays, 
■gflymps. 

4 Tariff.-  Mr.  Allen  then  moved  to'  lake,  up  the  re- 
pout  of  the  committee  on  finance  on  the  tariff.  Mr. 
Qrillemlni  d.crryanded  tlie. yeas  and  nays; 

VVffgn  there  appeared  for  the  motion:  yGas .22, 

nays  41). 

, [ghe  report  of  the  committee  on  finance., qp,  the  sub- 
j^A-O-f  fhe.  tariff  was  then  taken  up;  when. 

. tyftyBagby  rbsfe  ajid  said 'he  had  intended,  to  have 
'addressed  the  senate  on  the  su.bj,ect,  but  a&,jie  learned 
the., senator  from  New  York  desired  to  speak,, and 
was  more  conversant  with  details  than  - he  (Air.  B.) 
Aas,. he  should  yield  las' right. to  the  floor,  to  that 
setigitpr. 

JVIr,  .Wright  then  rose  and  addressed  the  senate 
unlil.-a  late  hour,  and  without  cpncludiugjgwve  w.ay. 
'i»(  And  the  senate  adjourned  till  the  22d. 

•’  Al-hijc  22.  Texas  annexation.  Memorials-  were 
presented  by  .Mr.’£i-ei?sfi,  from  -citizens  - of  Sangamon 
-.coubty,  Illinois,  praying  that  Texas  may. not  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  idlat'eS.  Mr.  B.- asked  that,  the 
ftiWbcJrial  might  be  read;  Which  -was  done  ftccor.d- 
ingly'.  . 

* '"Mr.  Faiiffietd,  fronl  citizens  of  Bangor,  Maine,  ask- 
ing) the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U,  Slates.  Mr.  F. 


another  leader.  When  we  are  charging  you. at  thd'liSked  that  the  meinotial  be  read;  which  was  done  by 


tlio|dcrotaiy. 


Mr.  Weight,  from  citizens  of  'Jefferson  conifty,  N. 
York  praying  that- no  alteration,  may  be  made  in  the 
present  tariff.  • , 

Also,- from  the  chamber  cf  commerce  of  N.  York, 
praying  the  establishment,  of  a -branch-  mint  at  that 
place.  They  state. that  such  is-  the  influx  of  foreign 
gold  that  tliey  ought  to  have  a 'mbit •'established  there: 
Also,  from  cit  izens-  of 'Rochester,  New  York,  re-, 
monstrating  against  th'e  ratification  of  .any.  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  ' t ' • 

Mr.  Buchanan,  resolutions'  of:citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia in  favor  of  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Uni  ted 
States-'.  '- 

Also,  from  citizens  of  Alleghany  county,  Penn- 
sylvania,- remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of 
‘Texas  and  against  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  by 
the  senate.  ' . - . 

Also;,  from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  that' 
no  alteration  may  lie  made  in  the  present  tariff- 
Mr.  Upkenb  B‘e  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  Essex 
county,  Vermont,  opposed  to  the  annpxation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.  • ' 

1 Mr.  Huntington,  from  officers  and,  owners  .of  ves- 
sels and  steamboats  at  Buffalo,,  praying  the  construc- 
tion of  . a harbor  at  Sheboygan,  on  the  west  sbore-.of 
Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  WMbridge  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce a bill  providing  for  the  better  security  of  the 
commerce  of  the -lakes, 

Mr.  Archer  said  that  ttiere  was  an  .important  exe- 
cutive communication  -on-  the  table  which  would  re- 
quire fo  be  printed,  arid  he  would  move  that  the'.se- 
nale  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness; which  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the- doors  Were 
closed,  and  the  senate  remained  in  session  until  a late 
hour.  [In  this  executive  session,  the  treaty,  &ec  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  was. communicated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

-The  senate  adjourned. 

April  23.  Mr;  Buchanan  presented  a membrial 
from  the  religious-society  of  Friends  ift  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  remonstrating  against 
the  annexation  o(  Texas-.  ; 

The  bill  supplemental  to' the  act  regulating -t-he 
naval  pay  was  taken. up,  amended,  'discussed,  and  post- 
poned. L- ' ' 

Tariff.  The  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finances  was  resumed.  . 

Mr.  Wright , rose  and  concluded  his  remarks  begun 
on  Friday  la-T.  - 

Postage  bill.  The  bill  to  reduce . the  rates  of  post- 
age. &c.  was  taken- up. 

Mr.  Archer,  moved  to  amend  it  by  giving  to  each 
member  the  privilege  to  send  and  receive  free,  of 
postage  as  heretofore,  letters  in  writing-not  exceed- 
ing half  an  ounce. 

Mr.  Sevier , was  in  favor  of'  Mr.  A’s  amendment. 
Mr,  S.  said  the  franking  privilege  was  not-fo-r  the 
benefit  of  the  members,  but  of  .the  people. 

The  senate  adjourned  without  taking/ahy  question 
on  it.  , ..  . . 

Ap'itlt  24.  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Francis  presented 
the  pro, test  and  declaration  of  the  state  of  Piliode  Is- 
land agaiilst  any  interference  jpy  c6Hgf%s&with  the  in- 
lernal  government  and  constitution  of  that  state.  ^ 

In  the  prbtest  they  assert,  .that  under,  the  charter 
form  of  government,  under  which  they  always  lived 
until  the  adoption  of- the  present-  constitution,  they 
joined  with  the  other  states  in  tlie-war  of  the  revo- 
lution as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state;  that  as 
such,  and  under  the  same  government,  they  joined 
the  confederation  in  1773,  by  which,  their  freedom 
and  independence  were,  solemnly  guarantied  to  them; 
that  under  the  same  form  of  government,  then  re- 
■cognised  as  republican  they  became  , one-  of  the  U. 
’States,  Under  the  constitution  df  the  United  States, 
and  received  a guaranty  of  protection  against  inva- 
sion anil  domestic  violence.  They  state  that  a me- 
morial lias  been  , sent  to  congress,  and  presented  in 
one  branch  thereof,  requesting eongbesS  to  interfere 
with  and  subvert  the  - prosen t fconstituiion  of  that 
state.  They  protest  against  the-  right- of  congress 
now  to  inquire  whether  the  late  charter,  form  of,'go- 
vernment  of  that  state. was  republican  after  it  had 
been  so  long  recognised  as  such;' ami  also' against  the 
right  of  coiigreks  to  inquire  into  the- question  whe- 
ther the  present  constitution  of  Rhode  Island  is  the 
lawful  one,  the  same  having  been  decided  so, to  hetby 
the  -people  'of  thal  state,  and  being  republican  nf  its 
form;  and  againsti  any  interference,  whatever  in.fbeir 
internal  concerns  by  this  government,  as  tending  to 
encourage  a spirit' of  discontent  and  excite  inSurdec- 
t ion  and  rebellion.  • . ..  . '• 

The  following  memorials  v/er.e  -also  presented. by 
‘ M r.'  Uphnni,  from  a large -uhen b.er  _ of  citizens'  of 
•Windham  county,  -Vermont,-  remonstiating  against 
any  interference  with  the  present  tariff.  J 

Mr.  B&tkwan;  from  .citizens  at  Ihmiisyl  vania  pfa-y-- 
ing  that  no  change  may  be  made  in  the  present 
tariff.  - ' 
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Mr.  Tallmadge,  four  memorials  from  different  coun- 
ties of  the  state  of  New  York;  also  thirteen  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the.  same  state,  warmly  remgnst rating, 
against  any  interference  with  the  tauiffof  1 842. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  from  citizens  of  Ohio, remonstrat- 
ing against  the  annesalioh  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Xemplei  from  3G0  citizens  of  Illinois,  for  the 
establishment  of  a national  armory  on  the  site  of  old 
Tort  Massac. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  .proceedings  of  a meeting  held  in 
the  pity  of  Philadelphia,  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  '. 

■ Mr.  7'a.qpan,  from. citizens  of  Bainbridge,  Geauga 
county,  Ohio,  without  respect  to  parties,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Also,  from  citizens  of  Ohio,  warmly  advocating 
the  connexioh  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

The  post -office  hill.  .The  debate  was  renewed  upon 
the  post  office  hill  uppri  an  amendment  introduced  last 
evening-by  Mr.  droller,  to  amend  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  franking  privilege  sp  that  the  members 
of  congress  and  congressional  delegates  should  be 
allowed  lo  frank  any  letter  in  the  recess  of  congress 
weighing  not  more 'than  one  half  ounce.. 

The  amendment  was  defended  by  MeSsrs.  Jlrcher 
and  Sevier,  the  last  of  whom  said  he  had  often  eight 
or  ten  letters  a day  to  answer,  and  not  upon  his  own 
business,  and  that  this,  though  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
was  a great  burden  to  him. 

Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  the  amend 
ment,  contending  that  cheap  postage  could  not  be  had 
if  we  we're  to.  have  along  with  it  the  continuance  of 
the  franking  privilege. 

The  question  vvas  called  for  and,  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a vote  of  26  to  17. 

Mr.  Emms. then  proposed  to  equalize  the  amend- 
metit,  granting  five  free  stamps  a day  to  each  mem- 
ber of  congress  of  the  highest  rate  of  postage.  As 
the.amendinent.now  was,  a senator  from  a distant 
state  would  have  but  five  stamps,  and  the  member 
near  by  or  but  one  hundred  miles  from  the  capitol, 
would  have  fifteen.  This  amendment  prevailed. 

The  bill  was  then  engrossed  by  a vote  of  29  to  14.. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Bayard,  Bnohnnan, 
Chome, -Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fairfield4 
Frmcjs.  iiendcrs;iu,  Huntington,  Jirnagin.  Merrick, 
Miller,  MurciieaiL  Pcnree,  Power,  Simmons,  Sturgeon, 
Tullmadim,  Thppan,  Uphatn,  Walker,  White,  Woud- 
brirlge,  .Woodbury,  Wright — 29.  ■ 

NAYS — Messrs.  Aibhison,  Baeby,  Barrow,  Benton, 
The:  so,  Colquitt,  Foster.  Fehon,  Haywood,  Huger,  ,5!c. 
Dn'Iie,  M-iiiL'-um,  Semple,  Sevier— -14.  ■ 

The. senate  then  adjourned'. 

■ HOUSE  OF 'REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Atril  1$.  For  the  presentation  of 
Washington's  Camp  Chest, — [see  page  133  ] 

The  Washington  Monument.  ' M-r.  Simons,  from  the 
committee  on  engraving,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  1,250  copies  of  the  draught  of  a moitu- 
nt  nt,  to  accompany  the  report  No.  434  of  the  commit- 
tee ofi  rite  public  buildings  and  grounds,  be  furnished  by 
the  coinniitt-.fi  on" engraving. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  Mr.  T’s 
motion  was  adopted  by  ayes  79,.  nays  57. 

British  colonial  trade.  Mr.  Merrick,  presented  cer- 
tain joint  Resolutions-  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  m 
relation  to  the  British  colonial  trade. 

Referred  to  trie  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Tariff,  Mr.  McKay,  arose  and  gave  notice  that-ho 
should  make  a final  effort, on  Monday  next,  to  have 
the  house  to  consider  the  tariff  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means.  The  house  would 
.permit  him  to  express  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
full  attendance  on  that  day. 

He  was  not  disposed  to  waste  the  time  of  the  house 
ip  making  these  motions.  And  if  the  result  of  [hat 
which  he  intended  to  moke-  on  Monday  should  be 
unfavorable — if  on  that  day  the  house  should  refuse 
to  go  into  committee,  to  take  up  the  bill — he  would 
consider  it  as  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  a majority  of  this  house  that  it  was  determined 
not  to  act  upon  it  at  the  present  session;  and  he 
would  cease  to  make  arty  further  effort  to  'get. up  the 
bill.  . . 

After  some  discussion  between  -Messrs,  Giddings. 
and  Inge.rsoll,.  .the  resolution  r- ported  from  the 
committee  on  manufactures  by-  Mr.  Collamer,  pro- 
viding fur  10,000  extra  copies,  and  the  amendment 
thereto  proposed  by  Mr.  Ligcrsoll  for  10, (A)0  extras 
of  the  report  on  the  Amistad,  the  house  without 
having  acted  upon  them,  took  up  at  the  expiration 
of  the.  morning  hour,  the 

ii  i tern  JLirbur  bill.  ■ And  the  question  immediate- 
atefy  pending  was  on  the  appeal  taken  by  Mr.  'Ken- 
nedy, o’f  Indiana,  from  the  decision  of  the -chair; 
which  decision  vvas  that  it  was  not' in  order,  at  this 
.stage  of  Ike  proceedings  ou  the  .bill,  for  Mr-  ii.  to 


modify  the  substitute  which  he  had  offered,  (and 
which  substitute, -by  error,  was  not  that  which  Mr.  K. 
said  lie  had  intended  to  offer.) 

After -gome  conversation,  the  .question  ‘‘shall  the 
decision  of  the  chair  stand'  as  the  judgment  of  the- 
house?”  was  decided  in  the  affirmative;  So  the  de- 
cision of  the  chair  was- affirmed.  The  question 
then  again  recurred  on  the  adoption  of  the  substitute 
bill'.  ' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered;  and, 
being  taken,. were  yeas  65',  nays  112.  So  the  substi- 
tute -w a rejected. 

And  the ‘qtieslion  now  being  bn  ordering  the  bill  to 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading — 

Mr.  Cobb,  .moved  to  lay;  it  on  the  tabic,  negatived 
by  yeas  55,  nays  120. 

The  question  on  ordering  the  bill  to'a  third  reading 
was  then  taken,  and  the  result  was  as  follows: 

Y flAS— Messrs.  Abbot,  Ashe,  Baker.  Barnard.  Bow- 
lin, Jacob  Brinkerhnff,  J.  Brown,  Buffington,  Carroll, 
•Causin,  Clinch,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Dnnvqh.  Garrett 
Davis,  Delict,  Dickey,  Douglass,  Elmer,  Fish,  Florence, 
Font,  Foster.  French,  Giddings.  ,W.  Green,  Bvram 
Green,  Grinned,'  Glider,  Hardin.  Harper,  Havs,  Huge, 
Hudson.  Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  Joseph 
R.  IhgeVsoll,  Irvin,  Jenin,  Perlcy  B.  Johnson.  John  P. 
Kenned'v,  Daniel  P.  King,  Lvon,  McClelland,  Mcll- 
vnine,  Marsh,  .Mathews,  Edward  Joy  Morris.  Morse. 
Moseley.  Patterson,  Pei.iit,  Peyton,  Phoenix,  Elisha  R. 
Pot'er,  Emery  D.  Poller,  Preston,. Ramsey.  Charles  M. 
Reed,  Relfe,  Rockwell,  Rodney,  Rogers,'  Ft.  John. 
Sample,  Schenck,  Severance,  Albert  Smith,* John  T. 
Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Steenrod,  Stephens,  Andrew 
Stewart,  Thomaeson,  Tibbatts,  Tilden,  Tyler,  Vance, 
Vanmeter, 'Vinton,  Wentvvorih,  Weiliered,  White,  Win- 
. throp,  Win.  Wrighi — 84 

NAYS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Rei- 
ser, Benton;  Bid-luck-,  James  Black, -Jarti.es.  A.  Black, 
Blackwell,  Boyd,  Brengle,  Broadhead,  Wm  J.  Brown, 
Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Carey,  Oiulin,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman.  Chappell,  Chilton,  Clingman, 
Cobb,  Coles,  Cross,  CtiHofn,  Daria,  Darnel,  Richard  D. 
•Davis,  John  W.  Da-vis,  Deberry.  Dickinson,  Dillingham, 
Drolnyoole,  Duncan,  Dunlap,  Ellis,  -Farit e,' .Hale,  Har- 
ralson,  Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houston, 
Huliurd,  Hubhell,  Hughes,  Iiungeiford,  James  B.  Hunt, 
Cave'  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George'  W .Tones, 

■ Andrew  -Kennedy,  .Preston  King,  Kirkpatrick,  La- 
branche,  Lewis,  Lucas,  MeCausleu,  Mnclny,  McCon- 
nell, McDowell,  McKay,  Joseph  Morris,  Newton,  Nor- 
ris, Owen,  Parmeuter,  Payne,  Pratt,  Purdy,  Rathlntn, 
David  S.  Reid,  Reding.  Rhett,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Robin- 
son, Russell,  Sen  ter,  Thomas  II;  Seymour,  David  L, 
Seymour,  Simons,  Simpson,  -Slidell;  Spence,  Stetson, 
•John  Slevvar',  Sales,  Stone.  Strong,  Summers,  Taylor, 
Thompson,  Weller,  Wheaton,'  Williams,,- Woodward, 
.Jos'-  A.  Wright,  Yost — 102. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. - 

After  proceedings  on  the  subject  of  Washington’s- 
Camp  Chest  [see  page  133,]  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday  April  19.  Massachusetts  resolutions  against 
annexation  of  Texas.  51  r.  .Adams,  asked  leave  to  pre- 
sent certain  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  would  not  object,  he  said,,  pro- 
vided no  debate  arose.  If  debate  did  arise  lie  should 
object. 

The  resolutions 'having  been  received  and  read — , 

Mr.  Jldttms,  moved  that  they  bb  laid  on  the  table- 
and  printed. 

Mr.  C.  J.  I ngei-soll ; (chairman  of  the  c'ommitec  on 
foreign  affairs)  inquired  of  the  speaker  whether  it 
would  be  in  order  to  move  to  amend  the-  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  .Adams,)  by 
moving  to.  refer  the  resolutions  to- the  committee  ou 
foreign  affairs.  ' 

'Pile  Speaker-  The  motion,  would  not  be  in  order. 

Whereupon  the  resolutions  were  l.aid  on  the  table, 
aud  ordered  to  be  printed.  • • 

Colt's  sublnarine  battery.  Mr.  McKay,  cm  leave 
gWen,-  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted:  1 . 

.Resolved.  That  the  secretaries  of  war  and  navy  be 
requested  to  commui-nctue  to  this  house  the  fact  whether 
the  combustible  agent  used  by  Mr  Colt  was  a secret  be- 
fore lie  made  I he.  same  known  at  the  seat  of  government 
and  whether  the  mode  of  its  application  to  harbor  defence 
he.  new;  and,  if  new,  what  objections  there  are  against 
its  adoption,  if  objcciions  do  exist 

Western- harbor  bill.  Mr.  Duncan,  as  a priviliged 
question,  claimed  action  upon  this  mojio'n  to  recon- 
•sider  the  vote  rejecting  the  harbor  bill  yesterday.. — 
The  previous  question  was  Moved  and  sustained,  and 
the  vote  was  reconsidered.  Ayes  129,  -hoes  401 
Mr.  Duncan,  moved  lo  strike  out  the  "Illinois  river” 
from  those  which  were  proposed  to  be  improved. — 
This  motion  was  followed  by  the  previous  question, 
but  the  house  refused  to  second  it. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Miss,,  moved  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions m regard  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
by  increasing  the] sum  to  399,000. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  it  was  not  in  order. 

. Mr.  Thompson,  then  modified  his  amendment,  by- 
striking  but  the  clause  for  .improving  the  Ohio  river 
above  the  falls  at  Louisville. 


A motion  to  recommit  followed,  with  instruction 
to  report  modifications  to  the  bill.  These  amend 
incuts  gave  rise  to  a debate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  and  a great  rnanv  incidental  questions.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Mississippi,  Messrs.  Hardin  and  Weht- 
worlh  of  UTinbss;  Mr.  While  of  Ky.  and  Mr.  Bel.se.  r,  of 
Ala.  took  part.  Mr.  B.  departed  from  it,  and  iul re- 
duced an  argument  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  Mr.  B.  said  there  was  power  to  annex  Texas 
to  the  Union,  and  there,  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Tliqro 
vvas  the  same  power  as  th.ere  was  to  pay  . General 
Jackson’s  fire.  It  was  a question  of  necessity  for- the 
protection  of  life  and  property — ofslavery — vvhiclit.he 
government  were  hound  to  protect  under  the  consti- 
tution—or  under  the  cornpael.  If  we  wcrelo  ‘acquire 
Texas  it  would  he  to  protect  our  country.  It  was 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  that  was  argument 
enough  for  him. 

Mr.  Hardin,  called  Mr.  Belser  to  order.  Mr.  Bclser 
was  opposed  to  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ments, and  contended  that  these  works  were  nncqn- 
stitutional.  So  also  were  high  tariffs,  put  gentlemen 
of  his  awn  party  who  were  supporting  both  ought 
not  to  rebuke  the  administration  of  l-lie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts',  (John  Quincy  Adams.) 

Mr.  Tibbals  of  Ky.  contended  that  there  is  power 
over  works  of  internal  improvements  i n the  consti- 
tution. Mr.  T.  spoke -for  some  time,  and  . finally 
yielded  to  amotion  to’ adjourn. 

Saturday,  Arril  20.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia, 
presented  the  resolution's  of  the  legislature  of  Geor- 
gia in  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  asking  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the' table  and 
ordered  to  be, printed,  the  house  declining  lo  -refer 
them  to  a select  committee  of  nine  members. 

The  following  bill  was  reported. 

Proposing  § 15,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  A motion  to  lay  this  bill  on 
the  table  was  lost. 

Western  Harbor  bill.  Mr.; McClelland  moved  to  taka 
up  the  Western  Harbor  bill.  The  motion  prevailed, 
and  Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Kentucky,  closed  the  speech 
commenced  by  him  'yesterday., 'exhorting  the  meim- 
bejvs  of  t lie  house  to  vote  for  the  bill.  61  r.  T.  ap-- 
pealed  to  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  to  remove  objec- 
tions .to  the  bill,  and  to  consent  to  ils  passage  by  using 
his  influence  to  pa.->s  the  bill  by  striking  out  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Illinois  river. 

Mr.  Dauglaes  said  lie  would  do  this  if  the  house 
would  place  this  riv.er  upon  an  equality  with  the  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  Ohio.  • 

Mr.  Tibh'alts  would  do  this  or  any  thing,  he  said,  to 
save,  the  Mississippi  river  arid  the  lakes.  • 

Some  thirty  members  rose  to  succeed  Mr.  Tibbulls. 
The  floor  was  given  to  Mr;  Cullom,  of  Term.,  who 
made  a constitutional  argument  against  internal  im- 
provements. , He  denied  that  there  was  any  power 
under  the  constitution  to  pass  this  bill. 

Air.  Darnell,  of  North  "Carolina,  continued  the  de- 
bate upon  the  same  side-arid  in  the  same  strain,  con- 
cluding however  with  an  appeal  to  his  political 
friends  to  be  one  in  heart  and  one  in  principle,  lie 
wished  to  see  democrats  the  same  m the  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  in  each  section  of  the  country 
friqnds  of  one  set  of  measures  and  principles,  lie 
wished  that  they  would  give  up  protection,  internal 
improvements,  aud  other  question?,  and  unite  upon 
the  constitution. 

'Mr.  McDowell,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion,, which  was  seconded,  ayes  84,  noes  49. 

The  main  question  was  ordered.  The  previous 
question  cut  oil' the  pending  motion  to  recommit. 

The  next  question  was  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ddncan 
to  strike  out  the  “Illinois  river.” 

Th-e  motion  was  sustained  by  a vote  of  118  to  49. 

The  question  returned  upon  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill,  and  the  bill  vvas  ordered  to  bo  engrossed, -arcs 
110,'  nays  75. 

The  third  reading  was  filially  ordered,  and  the  bill 
passed,  yeas  108,  nays  72. 

The  yeas  and  nays,  on  its  passage  , were  as  follows: 

, YEAS — Messrs,  Abbott,  Adams,  Baker,  Barnard, 
Bower,  Bowlin,  Jacob  Brinkedioff',  William  J.  Ihown, 
Jeremiah  Brown,  Bullington,  Cary,  Carroll,  Chilloij, 
Clinch,  Clinton,  Collamer,  Cranston,  D.irragh,  Richard 
1).  Davis,  Dickey,  D iuglasg,  Dftncan,  Ellis,  Elmer,  Fish, 
Florence,-  Foot,  Foster,  French,  'Giddings,  Willis Gryen, 
Byram  Green,  Grinnel,  Hardin,  Harper,  flays.  Henley, 
Huge,  Hubhell,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt, ’'James  B. 
Hunt,  Joseph  R.  IngusoU,  Irvin.  Jamcvon,  Jen-ks,,i>er- 
ley,B.  Juhusihi,  Andrew  Kennedy,  John  P.  Keimedv, 
Preston  King,  Daniel  P.  King,  La  lira  nolle,  Leonard, 
Lvon,  MeCausleu,  McClelland,  McDowell,  Meflva:  in, 
Marsh)  Matllicws,  Edward  Joy  Morris,  Joseph.  Morris, 
Morse,  Moseley,  NTs.  Patterson,  Pettit,  Phoenix,  HlVpiia 
ii..  Pouer,  Emery  D.  J'ouci,  Pr  ill,  Preston,  Purdy,  Ram- 
sey, Charles  iii  Reed,  Relic,  Robinson,  Ruck  well,  R >d- 
hoy,  Rogers,  St.  John,  Semple,  Schenck,  David  L.  Sey- 
mour, Simons,  Slidell,  Albert  Smith,  Thomas  Smith, 
C tile L>  B.  Smith,  Stecu;ud,  StepUens,  Stetson,' Andrew 
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Stewart,  Strong,  Summers,  Thomnsson,  Tihbatts.  Til- 
den,  Tyler,  Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton,  Weller,  Went- 
wroth,  Wethered,  White,  Winthrop.  Win,  Wricht — 108. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Barringer, 
Benton,  Bidlaek,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Boyd, 
Brengle,  Brodhead,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Catlirt.  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Chappell,  Cling- 
man,  Cobb,  Coles,  Cross.  Cullom,  Dana,  Daniel.  John 
W Davis,  Deberry,  Dellet,  Dromgoole.  Fnrlee.  Ficklin, 
Hale,  Hammett,  Haralson,  Herrick,  Hopkins,  Houston, 
Hubard,  Hungerford.  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
George'  W.  Jon-^s,  Kirkpatrick,  Lewis,  Lucas,  Maclay, 
McClarnand,  McConnell,  McKay,  Newton,  Norris, 
Owen,  Barrnenter,  Payne,  Rathhun,  David  S.  Reid, 
Reding,  Rhett,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Thomas  H.  Seymour, 
Simpson,  John  T.  Smith,  Robert  Smith.  John  Stewart, 
Stiles,  Taylor,  Thompson.  Wheaton,  Williams,  Wood- 
ward, Joseph  A.  Wright  Yost — 72. 

Mr.  Duncan  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
and  thereon  moved  the  previous  question,  but  before 
the  vote  was  taken,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  April  22.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Duncan, 
to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  western  harbor  bill, 
was  taken  up,  and  decided,  by  yeas  93,  nays  111,  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Barnard,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  in  order 
to  consider  the  eastern  harbor  bill.  By  yeas  105, 
nays  88,  not  the  requisite  two-thirds,  the  house  re- 
fused to  suspend. 

Danish  indemnity.  Mr.  Newton,  on  leave  given, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted; 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Uniled  States 
be  requested  to  inform  this  house  what  measures,  if  any, 
are  now  in  progress  to  obtain  from  the  government  of 
Denmark  indemnity  for  three  ships  and  I heir  cargoes, 
sent  by  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones,  in  the  year  1779, 
as  prizes  into  Bergen,  and  there  surrendered,  by  order  of 
the  Danish  king,  to  the  British  minister,  in  obedience  to 
the  demand  of  that  minister.  Whether  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  our  government  and  Denmark  in  1830, 
in  pursuance  of  which  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  paid  by  Denmark  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims  which  had 
therefore  been  preferred  by  citizens  of  the  United  Slates 
on  the  government  of  Denmark,  did,  in  it3  execution, 
embrace  the  claim  to  indemnity  for  the  aforesaid  prizes, 
pent  by  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones  imo  Bergen;  and, 
if  not  so  included,  are  the  claimants  to  those  prizes  ex- 
cluded by  ihe  terms  of  that  treaty  from  further  claims 
on  the  government  of  Denmark. 

The  test  vote  on  the  tariff.  Mr.  McKay,  rose  and  said 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  given  by  him  last 
week,  lie  now  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the 
Union,  [with  a view  to  take  up  the  bill  to  modify  and 
amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  revenue 
from  imports, and  for  other  purposes.”]  Mr.  Me  Kay 
then  moved  that  there  be  a call  of  the  house.  Which 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  clerk  having  called  the  roll,  189  members 
answered  to  their  names.  And  the  names  of  the 
absentees  having  been  called,  194  members  appear- 
ed to  be  present. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  motion  that  the 
house  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  the  yeas  and  nays  stood: 
YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Belser,  Benton, 
James  A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Ja- 
cob Bfirikerhoff,  Wm.J.  Brown,  Burk,  Burl,  Caldwell, 
Catlin,  Reuben  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman, 
Chappell,  Clinton,  Cobb,  Coles,  Cross,  Cullom.  Dana, 
Daniel,  J-  W.  Davis,  Douglass,  Dromgoole,  Duncan, 
Dunlap,  Elmer,  Ficklin,  French,  Byram  Green,  Hale, 
Hammett,  Haralson,  Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes,  Hoge, 
Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hubbell,  Hughes,  Hunger- 
ford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  Geo.  W.  Jones.  Andrew  Kennedy,  Preston, 
King,  Labranche,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Lucas,  Lyon,  Me- 
Causlen,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand,  McCon- 
nell, McDowell,  McKay,  Mathews,  Joseph  Morris,  Mur- 
phy, Norris,  Owen,  Payne,  Pettit,  E.  L>.  Potter,  Pratt, 
Purdy,  Rathburn,  D.  S.  Reid,  Reding,  Relfe,  Rhett, 
Roberts,  Robinson,  St.  Jolm,  Thos.  H.  Seymour,  Si- 
mons, Simpson,  Slidell,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith, 
Steenrod,  S etson,  John  Stewart,  Stiles,  Stone,  Strong, 
Taylor,  Thompson,  Tibbatls,  Weller,  Wentworth, 
Wheaton,  Woodward,  Joseph  A.  Wright — 104. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Ashe,  Baker,  Bar- 
ringer, Barnard,  Bidlaek,  James  Black,  Brengle,  Brod- 
head, Milton  Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Buffington,  Ca- 
ry, Carroll,  Causin,  Chilton,  Clinch,  Clingman,  Collamer, 
Cranston,  Darragh,  Garret  Davis,  R.  D.  Davis,  Deber- 
ry, Dellet,  Dickey,  Dickinson,  Ellis,  Farlee,  Fish,  Flo- 
rence, Font,  Foster,  Giddings,  Willis  Green,  Grinnell, 
Grider,  Harden,  Harper,  Hays,  Hudson,  Washington 
Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  JosephR.  Ingersoll,  Irvin, 
Jenks,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Daniel  P. 
King,  Mellvaine.  Marsh.  Edward  Joy  Morris,  Morse, 
Moseley,  Ness,  Newton,  Parmenter,  Patterson,  Peyton, 
Phcgntx,  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Preston,  Ramsey,  Charles 
M-  Reed,  Ritter,  Rockwell,  Rodney,  Rogers,  Russell, 
Semple,  Schenek,  Senter,  Severance,  David  L.  Sey- 
mour, Albert  Smith,  John  T.  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Spence,  Stephens,  Andrew  Stewart,  Summers,  Thom 
aeson,  filden,  Tyler,  Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton,  Weth- 
ered, White,  Williams,  Winthrop,  Wtn.  Wright,  Yost — 
94. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 


The  tariff.  Thereupon,  the  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  (Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  in  the  chair,)  and 
took  up  the  bill  to  modify  and  amend  an  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  re\enne  from  imports,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  30th  August,  1842. 

The  bill  was  read  through. 

And  the  first  section  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  moved  to  amend.  The  time 
proposed  for  the  bill  to  go  into  operation  was  from 
and  after  the  first  of  September.  Mr.  I.  proposed  to 
postpone  the  operation  until  the  first  of  January 
next. 

Upon  this  amendment,  Mr.  Owen  proposed  to  make 
a general  speech  upon  the  merits  of  the  tariff. 

1 he  Chairman,  said  unless  there  was  a general  un 
derstanding  to  the  contrary  he  should  feel  called 
upon  to  confine  the  debate  to  the  amendment. 

A general  discussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of 
confining  the  debate  to  the  amendment  or  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Owen,  did  not  claim  the  floor  for  the  amend- 
ment, wishing  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  was  anxipus  that  the  vote  should 
be  taken  first  upon  the  amendment.  When  any 
motion  was  made  affecting  the  duty  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  merits  of  the  whole  bill  would  then  be  open 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  McKay,  said  he  had  intended  to  move,  and  now 
moved,  that  the  bill  should  go  into  operation  after 
the  first  of  July  next. 

Mr.  Rhett,  demanded  that  the  bill  should  go  into 
operation  at  once.  The  people,  he  intimated,  desir- 
ed this. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  regarded  this  as  an  entire  misun- 
derstanding of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  If  the  peo- 
ple were  consulted  there  would  be  no  action  upon 
the  bill  before  the  house  at  this  time.  They  would 
call  to  have  “hands  off”  upon  this  subject.  The 
people  were  content  with  what  we  had,  and  we  were 
about  to  disturb  their  repose  by  legislating  upon  a 
subject  which  tiiey  claimed  should  rest  where  it  is. 
The  country  was  prosperous,  business  was  flourish 
ing,  and  all  were  content.  And  at  this  time,  said 
Mr.  W.  we,  who  have  not  much  else  to  do  than  to 
disturb  this  quiet  and  prosperity,  are  proposing  to 
rush  in  and  destroy  laws  with  which  the  country 
was  well  satisfied.  Mr.  W.  trusted  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  would  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  remonstrated 
against  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  begged  him 
to  withdraw  it.  If  the  new  bill  was  a good  law  it 
ought  to  go  into  operation  at  once.  It  was  as  good 
now  as  it  will  be  in  July- or  September. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  replied,  declaring  that  commescial 
and  manufacturing  men  alike,  to  the  extent  of  nine- 
teen twentieths,  were  against  the  time  fixed  in  the 
bill.  It  was  due  to  all  that  proper  notice  should  be 
given. 

Mr.  Payne,  desired  the  bill  to  be  enforced  instanter. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Morris,  was  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  on  the  ground 
that  it  forcecf  this  bill  loo  soon  on  the  public;  but  he 
must  admit  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Ihe 
bill.  The  bill  of  1842  was  a bill  to  do  what?  Was 
it  a bill  in  the  passage  of  which  congress  had  found 
it  expedient  to  delay  for  any  long  time  what^oould 
have  been  postponed  to  a subsequent  session?  Was 
it  a measure  not  immediately  called  for  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  arid  the  government?  No;  we 
had  found  a large  balance  of  trade  against  us, 
amounting  in  four  years  to  upwards  200,00(1,000;  we 
had  found  the  expenditures  of  the  government  far 
exceeding  its  income;  we  had  seen  the  country  in 
distress — deranged  manufactures,  commerce  in  a 
languishing  condition,  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  country  embarrassed.  Was  that  a time  for  delay 
— an  occasion  for  doubt;  for  standing  still  and  paying 
no  attention  to  the  universal  voice  of  the  nation,  that 
was  calling  on  this  body  for  relief  in  one  of  the  most 
trying  times  of  the  country’s  necessity?  No.  The 
bill  passed  in  August  had  taken  effect  in  September; 
and  what  had  been  its  result?  He  was  not  going  to 
eulogize  the  bill,  but  its  result  was  what  we  now 
saw;  the  whole  face  of  the  country  changed- -manu- 
factures reviving,  commerce  extending,  revenue  in 
creasing,  so  that  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  received  in  one  quarter,  and  a laige 
amount  was  anticipated,  The  bill  of  1842  had  been 
passed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  people  an!  the 
government;  and  it  had  relieved  the  wants  people; 
all  the  departments  of  American  industry  were  now 
thriving;  this  government  was  now  enjoying  one  of 
most  liberal  revenues  it  had  ever  received,  and  there 
could  be  no  reason  whatever  in  urging  this  bill  into 
premature  and  immediate  action. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  in  his  indignation, 
against  those  whom  he  supposed  in  1342  were  man- 
faclures,  or  specially  interested  La  manufactures,  and 


who  had  voted  for  the  present  law,  had  denounced 
it  and  called  the  bill  now  before  the  committee  an 
Ameiican  bill.  Mr.  M.  would  not  discuss  the  bill 
out  of  place;  when  it  came  up  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  an  American,  but  a British 
bill  throughout;  almost  every  duty  levied  there  seem- 
ed with  a view  to  encourage  British  industry  and 
suppress  American  productions.  He  admitted  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  was  a great  American  question, 
whether  the  tariff  of  1842  should  be  sustained, 
whether  its  reviving  influences  should  continue  to 
shed  their  blessings  on  this  country  or  not.  Pass  this 
bill  to  go  into  operation  in  January,  and  what  did 
they  do?  There  was  but  a few  months’  notice  to 
merchants;  cargoes  were  now  preparing;  invoices 
were  filling  up. in  the  markets  of  Lyons,  Switzerland, 
England,  and  other  places,  for  this  country,  and  af- 
ter the  cargoes  were  fairly  aboard,  they  sent  word 
that,  acting  according  to  one  characteristic  of  Ame- 
rican legislation,  this  bill  of  1842,  which  by  their 
own  confession  wasdojng  more  good  than  its  friends 
had  anticipated,  was  doing  too  much  good;  that  they 
must  repeal  it  in  hot  haste;  that  they  must  arrest 
commerce  in  its  mad  career,  and  that  they  must  de- 
stroy this  great  and  growing  revenue. 

He  trusted  his  colleague  would  adhere  to  his 
amendment,  and  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  this  house, 
(of  which  he  believed  there  was  not  much  appre- 
hension,) or  if  it  were  to  become  a law,  that  rea- 
sonable notice  would  be  given  to  those  interested  in 
its  operation. 

There  being  a call  for  the  question; 

The  question  was  taken  first  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  McKay  (to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll) 
to  substitute  the  first  day  of  July  next  for  the  first 
of  January;  and  the  vote  stood:  Yeas  48,  nays  95. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Penn.,  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  inserting  the  first  day  of  January,  1846. 

The  vote  stood:  Yeas  70,  nays  73.  • 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Steioart,  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  inserting  the  first  day  of  January,  1847;  but  (after 
some  desultory  conversation)  withdrew  the  motion. 

The  question  then  recurred  and  was  taken  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  (to  insert  the  first 
day  of  January  next,)  and  the  vole  stood:  Yeas  44, 
nays  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  OWEN. 

Mr.  Owen,  arose  and  said  that  the  tariff  act  which 
this  bill  was  intended  to  modify  had  been  called  an 
act  for  raising  revenue:  and  on  its  face  it  was  a re- 
venue bill,  as  it  claimed  to  be;  but  in  its  effect  and  in 
its  necessary  results  it  was  directly  the  reverse,  it 
went  to  continue  that  legal  machinery  which  per- 
tained to  a system  ancient  in  other  countries,  though 
new  in  this,  and  whose  leading  principle  was  that 
taxes  were  not  necessarily  an  evil,  but  a good  to  the 
country  which  paid  them;  and  that  the  manufactur- 
ing skill  and  commercial  enterprise  of  a nation  were 
best  fostered  by  taxation.  In  the  days  of  the  Boston 
tea  party  such  a doctrine  would  have  obtained  but 
small  favor:  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  dis-- 
sented  from  it,  and  therefore  they  had  framed  a bill 
whose  operation  would  be  gradually  to  bring  back 
the  country  to  revenue  principles  such  as  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  Washington,  it  was  important  to  call 
things  by  their  proper  names.  False  terms  often  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  a false  theory.  An  entire  super- 
structure of  error  was  often  built  upon  a single  word, 
improperly  used.  He  applied  these  remarks  to  the  term 
“protection.”  Protection  was  the  chief  duty  which 
government  owed  to  the  governed — the  protection, 
namely,  of  their  persons  and  properly.  In  feudal 
times  men’s  persons  were  exposed  to  many  dangers, 
and  their  property  could  not  be  transported  in  secu- 
rity, but  was  liable  to  be  waylaid  and  have  contribu- 
tion laid  on  it  by  rapacious  marauders.  These  outra- 
ges had  now  longsince  ceased;aud  yet  they  heard  much 
said  about  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  domes- 
tic industry  and  commercial  enterprise.  In  England 
the  chief  claimants  of  this  protection  were  the  pro-’ 
prietors  of  great  landed  estates.  Those  who  had 
large  amounts  ol  capita)  invented  in  land,  and  who  had 
vast  numbers  of  people  laboring  to  cultivate  it,  were 
in  the  habit  of  demanding,  in  a very  loud  lone,  “the 
protection  of  the  government."  Protection — against 
what  power?  Against  the  agricultural  labor  ol  con- 
tinental Europe  and  of  America.  Under  the  corn 
laws  these  proprietors  and  great  landholders  could 
sell  wheat  at  eight  shillings,  which  they  might  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  sell  lor  six  or  for  five  shillings. 
Against  so  great  an  injury  as  this  they  called  lor 
protection.  These  landed  proprietors  constituted  the 
great  body  of  the  British  parliament.  Of  course  they 
listened  with  a favorable  ear  to  petitions  of  this  kind, 
and  their  doctrine  was  that  the  agriculture  of  ihe 
kingdom  ought  to  be  protected.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  system  of  the  corn  law*  had  prevailed  in  tba* 
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country  tor  two  centuries  past,  by  whose  operation 
they  were  able  to  get  two  dollars  a bushel  for  wheat. 
It  happened,  however,  that  wheat  was  not  only  rais- 
ed in  England,  it  was  eaten  also.  Their  were  grain- 
eaters  there  as  well  as  grain-growers.  On  one  estate 
there  were  sometimes  five  hundred  laborers,  each  of 
whom  expended  a week’s  wages  to  purchase  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  which,  but  for  Ihe  protection  of  the 
corn  laws,  he  could  earn  in  four  days.  This  parlia- 
ment would  not  permit:  the  landlord  got  his  protec- 
tion, and  the  five  hundred  laborers  begged. 

In  the  United  States  the  claimants  for  protection 
were  a different  class  in  the  community,  though  the 
nature  of  their  claim  was  precisely  the  same.  Here 
it  was  not  the  farmers  who  called  out  for  protection. 
The  only  sort  of  protection  for  which  this  class  of 
our  citizens  asked  their  government  was  in  the  form 
of  pre-emption  laws:  after  they  had  improved  a piece 
of  wild  land,  and  rendered  it  valuable  by  their  labor, 
they  asked  that  in  the  purchase  of  it  they  might  be 
protected  from  the  competition  of  speculators.  And 
here  he  would  have  it  remembered  that  the  very  fa- 
ther of  the  American  system  (Henry  Clay)  had  de- 
clared those  who  claimed  these  pre-emption  rights  as 
violators  of  all  law — as  squatters  and  a lawless  rab- 
ble. He  had  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  to  settle 
on  unsurveyed  government  land  was  as  much  an  act 
of  robbery  as  to  break  into  the  treasury.  But  though 
the  proprietors  of  land  claimed  but  little  of  the  pro- 
tection of  this  government,  there  were  others  among 
us  who  adopted  the  sentiments  not  only  but  the  very 
words  employed  by  the  land-holders  of  Great  Britain 
— these  were  our  American  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturer  felt  himself  to  be  a useful  member  of 
the  body  politic,  as  he  truly  was;  he  liked  high  pro- 
fits, and  Mr.  O.  did  not,blame  him.  When  these  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  looked  about  to  see  how  they 
might  be  increased,  as  he  might  lawfully  do:  but  he 
•ought  to  increase  them  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
ple, which  he  might  not  lawfully  do.  He  told  the 
government  that  he  was  an  injured  man.  Injured? 
By  what?  By  the  fair  competition  of  the  manufactu- 
rers of  England  and  France.  Congress  listened  to 
his  complaints,  and  decided,  very  patriotically,  that 
American  industry  should  be  “protected;”  and  ac- 
cordingly they  protected  him,  either  by  excluding  the 
goods  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  or  by  imposing  a 
duty  that  should  bring  up  their  price  to  the  price 
which  it  suited  the  American  manufacturer  to  de- 
mand. In  illustration  of  this  view,  Mr.  O.  related 
the  anecdote  of  an  old  lady  in  the  country  who  had  a 
chimney  which  wanted  sweeping;  it  was  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  she  apprehended  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting it  done.  The  sweep  soon  suggested  a plan  of 
meeting  the  difficulty,  he  would  tie  a rope  to  the  leg, 
of  a goose,  and  then  drive  her  through  the  apertures 
insisting  that  the  flapping  of  her  wings  would  effec- 
tually bring  down  the  soot.  “Ah,  but,”  replied  the 
old  lady,  “that  wou  Id  be  too  cruel  to  the  poor  goose.” 
The  man  of  soot  was  posed  for  a moment;  but  genius 
is  not  to  be  vanquished  but  roused  only  by  difficul- 
ties, so  he  cried  out,  like  the  Greek  philosopher,  “I 
have  found  it!”  “If  you  think  it  will  be  too  cruel  to 
drive  a goose  through,  a couple  of  ducks  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.”  (A  laugh.)  Lest  the  manufac- 
turers should  suffer  by  free  trade,  congress  relieved 
them  by  putting  the  suffering  upon  the  buyers  of  their 
goods.  This  was  rather  a singular  way  of  extend- 
ing protection.  They  asked  not  that  money  should 
be  protected  in  their  pocket,  but  that  it  might  be 
protected  into  their  packet — of  course  by  picking 
the  pockets  of  other  people.  (A  laugh.)  The  very 
laws  of  our  language  rose  up  against  such  a doctrine. 
To  this  he  knew  that  there  was  a reply;  it  would  be 
said  that  it  picked  nobody’s  pocket — at  least  nobody’s 
in  this  country;  their  position  was  that  to  raise  the 
tariff  of  duties  was  not  to  raise  the  price  of  goods. 
But  as  this,  when  nakedly  put,  was  apt  to  shock 
people’s  common  sense,  they,  went  further  by  wav  of 
explanation.  Here  Mr.  O.  quoted  from  the  N.  York 
Tribune  an  article  in  which  the  editor  maintained 
that  protective  duties,  by  giving  the  home  manufac- 
turer a larger  and  a surer  market,  enabled  him  to  af- 
ford to  sell  cheaper.  He  could  afford  it — but  did  he 
do  it?  The  corn  laws  enabled  the  British  landlord  to 
afford  to  sell  wheat  cheaper  than  he  could  without 
them — but  did  he  sell  it  cheaper?  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  once  granted  to  certain  favored  subjects  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  sell  salt;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  soon  raised  the  price  of  salt  from  16  pence 
to  15  shillings  a bushel;  an  increase  of  nearly  ten- 
fold ! 

Mr.  O.  contended  that  a market  protected  by  a ta- 
rifl  was  nothing  other  than  a chartered  monopoly. — 
It  was  the  same  thing,  though  in  a smaller  degree — 
as  diluted  arsenic  was  the  same  in  its  nature,  though 
weaker  in  its  effects,  as  the  poison  undiluted.  Mo- 
nopoly was  monopoly  still.  The  rate  of  monopolists 
would  ever  be  not  Ihe  price  they  could  afford,  but  the 
price  they  could  get.  The  market  might  vary;  no- 


thing was  more  variable  and  capricious;  but  the  gene- 
ral principle  remained  forever  true,  that  no  man 
could  make  a living  by  selling  goods  under  cost.  It 
was  said,  indeed,  that  the  additional  duty  come  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  merchant;  but  would  any  man 
maintain  that  freight  and  charges  on  imported  goods 
came  out  of  the  merchant’s  pocket?  They  were  laid 
on  the  price  of  the  goods  and  so  was  the  increased 
duty.  To  maintain  the  contrary  was  barefaced  so- 
phistry and  against  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
If  protection  did  not  raise  the  price  of  his  goods, 
how  was  the  manufacturer  protected?  Mr.  O.  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  the  manufacturer  petitioned  for 
high  duties  that  thereby  prices  might  be  lowered. — 
He  illustrated  his  views  on  this  subject  by  allusion  to 
the  duties  on  tobacco  and  its  consequent  prico  in  the 
foreign  market.  He  insisted  that  the  tobacco  tax 
was  paid  by  the  same  people  who  paid  the  bread  tax, 
and  the  window  tax  and  all  the  other  taxes  imposed 
by  the  British  government;  it  was  John  Bull  himself, 
the  most  patient  and  the  most  burdened  of  tax  pay- 
ers. He  was  the  consumer,  and  could  you  make  him 
believe  that  his  pinch  of  snuff  would  not  cost  him  less 
if  the  tax  was  taken  off?  (Mr.  O.  here  anticipated 
the  objection  that  there  was  no  home  production  to 
compete  with  the  foreign;  but  how  he  answered  it 
the  reporter  could  not  hear,  as  he  turned  away  and  his 
words  were  lost.)  He  insisted  that  the  British  corn 
laws  presented  an  illustration  in  point.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  were  an- 
nually raised  in  Great  Britain.  The  average  price 
for  thirty  years  prior  to  1830,  had  been  $2,25 — and 
since  then  $1,75:  could  American  wheat  be  admitted 
it  could  be.  sold  at  from  $1,25  to  $1,30.  Of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year,  forty-eight  and  a half  millions 
had  been  paid  to  a landed  aristocracy  who  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  as  having  been  born  booted  and 
spurred, — and  the  people  born  with  saddles  on  their 
backs  ready  to  be  ridden.  Yet  this  system  of  legalized 
plunder  we  were  called  upon  to  imitate.  Here  Mr. 
O.  quoted  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  British 
protective  policy  in  augmenting  the  wealth  and  pow- 
er of  that  country  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  question 
asked  why  we  should  not  follow  the  example?  It 
was  true  that  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  was  as 
great,  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  The  average  income  of  her  people  per  head 
was  fifty  per  eent.  higher  than  ours:  with  such  means 
they  ought  certainly  to  be  happy  and  comfortable. — 
But.  asked  Mr.  O.,  are  they  happy?  are  they  comfor- 
table? To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
daily  records  of  want  and  wretchedness  spread  over 
the  English  newspapers,  the  question  may  seem  put 
in  mockery.  For  the  benefit  of  others,  to  whom  the 
secrets  of  that  vast  prison-house  may  not  have  been 
revealed,  permit  me  to  submit  a few  authentic  items 
furnished  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  a friend  from  Eng- 
land, a member  of  that  excellent  association:  the 
“Anti-Corn  Law  League,”  winning  influence  day  by 
day,  and  destined  soon  to  obtain  a majority  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

I read  from  the  report  for  1843  of  the  Liverpool 
branch  of  that  League.  Adverting  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  working  people  of  England,  the  re- 
port says: 

“In  our  manufacturing  counties,  every  eleventh  in- 
habitant, and  in  our  agricultural  counties  every  eighth 
inhabitant  is  a pauper,  receiving  parish  relief.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  amount 
of  suffering.  The  horror  of  being  branded  as  a pau- 
per is  so  prevalent  among  the  industrial  population, 
that  thousands  prefer  death  by  gradual  starvation,  to 
placing  themselves  on  the  parish  funds.” 

And  the  London  “League”  of  November  11,  1843, 
informs  us: 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  in 
Manchester  last  year,  Dr.  Allison, of  Edinburg,  stated 
before  the  statistical  section,  that  in  that  capital  of 

137.000  inhabitants  there  were  actually  not  less  than 

23.000  persons,  or  one  in  every  six,  in  a sQte  of  utter 
destitution.” 

How  eloquent  are  these  mute  and  simple  figures. 
In  that  garden-land,  where  wealth  holds  revel  and 
luxury  has  set  up  her  throne — in  that  land  of  which 
we  are  told  that  we  may  well  envy  the  prosperity 
and  ought  to  imitate  the  example — there,  pauperism 
deciminates  the  population!  Throughont  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England — “merrie  England”  no  lon- 
ger— one  man  out  of  every  ten  must  bend  down  his 
soul  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  a stranger — an  insolent 
official  perhaps — the  bitter  dole  of  charity!  Would 
you  look  yet  closer  on  these  scenes  of  misery?  I 
read  again  from  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
especially  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  town  where 
it  is  printed,  Liverpool;  and  yet  more  especially  to 
the  condition  of  a populous  ward  of  that  town.  The 
report  says: 

“This  ward  was  selected  as  containing  a large  po- 
pulation, employed  in  various  ways,  and  at  different 


rates  of  wages;  though,  from  the  large  number  of 
superior  mechanics  living  in  the  ward,  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  condition  shown  there  is  superior 
to  what  it  might  be  found  for  the  whole  borough.’* 
Add  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  this  ward? 
“Nearly  six  thousand  families  reside  in  Vauxhall 
Ward,  of  whom  881  belong  to  the  middle  class.— 
The  circumstances  of  4,814  families  were  examined. 
Every  earn  being  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  the 
return,  it  was  found  that  of  these,  1.737  were  entirely 
without  employment,  1,587  partially  employed,  1,490 
fully  employed.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  total 
earnings  of  4,387  families  amounted  to  ^£2,024  per 
week,  being  9s.  3d.  ($2  20)  per  family  on  the  ave- 
rage, but  that  .£1,031)  were  received  by  955  families, 
thus  leaving  only  £994  to  be  divided  among  the  re- 
maining 3,432  families,  being  5s.  9d.  ($1  40)  per 
week  for  each,  or,  counting  four  persons  to  a family, 
2^d.  per  day  for  each  individual!” 

Five  cents,  sir,  Jive  cents  per  day  for  each  indivi- 
dual, is  the  average  income  of  more  than  one-half 
the  inhabitants  of  a ward  containing  24,000  souls,  of 
better  average  condition  than  the  entire  city;  and  that 
in  a land  where  wheat  is  two  dollars  a bushel  and 
meat  twelve  cents  a pound!  And  if  it  be  asked  how, 
with  the  means  so  utterly  inadequate,  the  lamp  of 
life  is  fed  at  all,  the  report  still  furnishes  the  terrible 
reply? 

“Information  was  also  obtained  as  to  the  way  in 
which  a large  portion  of  the  indigent  poor  supported 
themselves.  It  was  found  that  1,052  families  were 
supported  by  pawning, charity,  and  prostitution,  1,017 
by  savings,  credit,  relations,  and  casual  employment, 
57  by  parish  relief,  with  other  assistance.” 

More  than  one  half  of  the  living  beings  that  con- 
gregate in  a princely  city  lingering  out  life  on  a pit- 
tance equal  to  about  one  pound  of  flour— less  than 
the  value  of  one  pound  of  meat — per  day!  One  sixth 
of  that  city  beggars  and  prostitutes!  The  mind  al- 
most refuses  to  grasp,  to  comprehend  this  wholesale 
picture  of  shame  and  wo.  “The  multitude  of  sad 
images,”  as  Sterne  has  expressed  it,  “do  but  distract 
us;”  let  us  take  the  “single  captive,”  then;  and  touch- 
ingly has  the  picture  been  drawn  by  one  of  those 
down-trodden  millions  themselves;  a plebeian  poet; 
a man  who  has  lived  and  suffered  among  the  scenes 
he  so  feelingly  describes: 

“God  help  the  poor!  An  infant’s  feeble  wail. 
Comes  from  von  narrow  gatewav;  and  behold 
A female  crouching  there,  so  deathly  pale, 

Huddling  her  child  to  screen  it  from  the  cold! 
Her  vesture  scant,  her  bonnet  crushed  and  torn, 

A thin  shawl  doth  her  baby  dearenfold; 

And  there  she  bides  the  ruthless  gale  of  morn, 

That  to  her  very  heart  doth  send  its  cold! 

And  now  she  sudden  darts  a ravening  look, 

As  one  with  new  hot  bread  comes  past  the  nook; 
And,  as  the  tempting  load  is  onward  borne, 

She  weeps.  God  help  thee,  hapless  one,  forlorn!” 
Mr.  O.  proceeded.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things  con- 
fined to  the  cities — the  leprosy  of  want  and  destitution 
was  spread  over  the  whole  land,  it  extended  to  the 
cottage  of  the  humblest  tiller  of  the  ■oil.  The  man  who 
fed  the  world  was  himself  on  the  very  verge  of  star- 
vation. The  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population 
were  but  a hand’s  breadth  distant  from  actual  pau- 
perism. The  vast  sums  wrung  from  this  population 
went  to  swell  the  overgrown  estates  of  the  nobility, 
some  of  whom  own  fortunes  of  five,  ten,  and  even 
twenty  millions,  which  they  bequeathed  as  a curse 
to  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  their  successors.  The 
very  cigars  of  the  late  duke  of  Sussex  brought,  at 
the  sale  of  his  effects,  $10,000!  This  was  that  mighty 
and  properous  nation,  the  wickedness — not  the  wis- 
dom— the  wickedness  of  whose  rulers  was  proposed 
as  a lamp  to  our  path.  The  question  was  asked, 
“Why  not  imitate  her  example?”  Shame!  shame  on 
the  question!  The  only  excuse  for  him  who  could  put 
it  was  that  he  must  have  been  ignorant  of  her  true 
condition.  Gentlemen  were  greatly  shocked  at  the 
importation  of  British  linens  and  broadcloths:  better, 
far  better,  import  a whole  world  of  British  calicoes 
than  one  British  system.  Our  wives  and  daughters 
might  wear  the  one,  the  other  must  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  our  republic,  as  it  had  once  threatened  to  do 
in  the  days  of  the  blue  cockade  and  the  palmetto 
button. 

Mr.  O.  here  disclaimed  and  denounced  all  indul- 
gence of  national  prejudice.  So  far  as  the  example 
of  any  nation  was  truly  wise  he  was  prepared  to  fol- 
low it;  but  the  wise  example  of  England  was  set  to 
us  by  the  laboring  many,  not  by  the  ruling  few;  by 
the  people,  not  by  their  oppressors.  As  good  honest 
old  John  Milton  said: 

“Lords  and  commons  of  England!  consider  what 
it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  govern- 
ors: a nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a quick,  inge- 
nious, and  piercing  spirit;  acute  to  invent,  subtle  and 
sinewy  to  discourse;  not  beneath  any  point,  the  high- 
est that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  What  wanl3 
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there,  to  such  a tovvardly  and  pregnant  soil,  but 
wise  and  faithful  laborers,'  to  make  a knowing  peo- 
ple?” 

These  faithful  laborers  had  been  found.  They  were 
now  banded  together  in  thousands  to  destroy  that 
very  system  which  wai  were  so  fondly  invited  to 
adopt  and  to  perpetuate;  $60,000  had  been  subscrib- 
ed in  a single  evening  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
league,  and  $360,000  during  the  present  year;  it 
would  he  twice  as  much  the  next.  Twelve  millions 
of  tracts  had  been  circulated,  and  they  were  still  ex- 
tending the  circulation.  As  the  antiquated  oppres- 
sion was  chased  from  its  den  in  the  Old  World,  we 
were  invited  to  give  it  -a  vvelcome  in  theNew.  Mr. 
O.  warmly  deprecated  such  a result,  insisting  that 
free  governments  hrtd  no  r-ight  to  favor  one  class  at 
the  expense  of  another,  or  to  transfer  burdens  from 
One  part  of  the  community. to  another.  The  attempt 
was  a usurpation.  Nothing  justified  taxation  in  any 
case  but  'necessity;  to  go  beyond  that  limit  was  .to 
confiscate.  Bad  as  this  was  in  England,  it  was  worse 
here.  Class  legislation  was  always  wrong.  If  it 
was  ever  otherwise, it.  was.where  it  imposed  bur- 
dens, on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  But 
here  we  taxed  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich, 
it  tonic  the  .labor  of  four  to  (ill  the  'pocket  of  one. 
Let  the  injustice  and  the  existence  of  such  a system 
cease  together. 

The  south  and  west  would  consent  to  any  taxation 
that  was  necessary  for  purposes  of  revenue  alone, 
and  though  the  manufacturers  were  privileged  in  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  they  were  net  the  '1  ess  willing  to 
pay  it.  They  did  not  complain  of  that;  but  they  did 
complain'  that  this  was  never  held  enough,  but  that 
the  cry  of  the  horseleech  was  continually  raised 
“give!  give!”  It  was  but  two  years. since  these  men 
obtained  from  a whig  congress  a tanlf  law  as  op- 
pressive as  that  of  182$;  that  act  which  had  once 
nigh  lighted  the  torch  of  civil  war  in  bur  land.  It 
was  obtained  in  the  face  of  tacit  pledges  to  the  con- 
trary; and  if  either  <?f  'these  positions  was  disputed, 
he  was  prepared  to  establish  them  by  a reference  to 
the  history  of  the -times  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  act 
itself. 

Mr.  Wright,  disclaimed ,all  presidential  aims  in  the 
•remarks  he  should  make,  holding  this  to  he  neither 
the  place  nor  the  time' for  an  electioneering  ha- 
rangue. He  did  not  like  all  the  details, of  this  bill, 
but  he  greatly  preferred  it,  with  all  its  defects,  to  the 
bill  of  abominations  of  18-12.  We  had  tariffed  our- 
selves into  the  present  system,  and  now  wc  must  ta- 
riff ourselves  out  of  it,  gradually,  not ' too  suddenly. 
.Much  was  said,  and  inore  would  be,  as  to  the  happy 
effects  of  the  last  tariff  law;  but  he  denied  that  the 
existing  prosperity  of  the  country  was  fairly  to  be 
ascribed  to  that  cause;  it  followed  the-. tariff,  but  it 
was  not  therefore  necessarily  produced  by  the  ta- 
riff. The,’ law  had  been,  in  existence  for  twenty 
months,  yet  we  had  had  but  three  and  a half  months 
of  abundant  revenue.  The  nation  had  been  labor- 
ing under  the  revulsion  df  1837,  and  the  people  had 
resorted  to  a wholesome  economy  and  were. trying  to 
live  within  their' meads;  hence  they  had  purchased 
an<I.  consumed  less  manufactures,  foreign  arid  do- 
mestic, than  formerly.  Prices  we're  now  rising. 
Then,  we  had  now  a sound  currency.  This  partial 
recovery  of  business’ ' and.  this  sound 'currency  were 
the  true  causes  of  what  we  now  .witnessed,  and  not 
the  tariff  of  ’42,  .The  sound  currency  followed  as 
the  result  of  the  withdrawal  • of  that  Which  was 
worthless,  and  the'subslituti’qn  of  specie.  The  one 
pound  note  and  the  golden  guinea  would  liol travel 
in  the  same  coach.  The  tariff  had  kept  out.  much 
of  the  goods  England  exchanged  for  our  exports, 
and  she  now  paid  for  them  in  money;  hence  the 
greater  abaiidance  of  specie.  This  was  said  lo.be  a 
proof  of  the  .happy  influence  of  the  tariff,  but  it  was 
no  such  thing.  How  long  would  it  last?  It  we 
.bought  without  selling  too,  it  would  not  last  long. 
Beil  if  it  could  last,  and  we  got  nothing  from  abroad 
bht  nioiiey,  we  should  sink  into  poverty,  and  have 
no.  trade.  The  'abundance  of  money  among  us 
.sought  investment.  Goods  from  abroad  were  75 
per  cent,  higher,  and  so  was  our  cotton;  the  impor- 
tation would  Ire  increased,  for  some  years.  But  who 
paid  the  duly?  What  vvbuld  happen  when  new  ma- 
nufactures wexe.started  among  ourselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  importation  was  increased  from  abroad? 
Prices  would  fall;  many  branches  of  manufacture 
would  die,  bankruptcies  wetlid  soon  follow,  general 
distress  would  prevail,  and  then  we  should  haveano 
tlier  revulsion.  How  was  this  to  be  avoided?  The, 
nation  had  fully  determined  io  put  down  the  system 
of  banks;  .and  this  tariff  protection  was  hut  another 
name  lor  the  same  thing.  Both  were  forms  of  asso- 
ciated' wealth;  and  the  same  consequences  would 
follow  from  the  one  form  -as  from  the  other.  The 
credit  system  must  go  down,  and  general  distress 
and  rum  pervade  the  land.  How  was  this. to  be 
avoided?  There  was  but  one  way,  and  that  was,  the 


adoption  of  a moderate  system  of  revenue  taxation, 
equably  laid  upon  all  classes.  Let  the  affairs  of  the 
community  be  left  to  the  fixed  laws  of  trade, under 
the  influence  of -impartial  legislation.  Gentlemen 
had  once  tolc!  the  country  that  its  affairs  were  down, 
and  nothing  would  raise  them  up  but  the  system  of 
banking.  Now'  they  sang  the  same  song  in -refer- 
ence to  the  tariff;  and  he  supposed  the  next  song 
would  be  distribution-,’  distribution!  "Jf  our  duties 
were  moderate,  the  operation  of  the  system  would 
he  regular  and  steady;  but  a high  tariff  was  fitful 
and  unsteady— up  to-day  and  down  to-morrovv.  In 
three  months  the  revenue  .was  up  to  seven  millions,' 
the  next'three  down  to  nothing.  Under  Mr.  Madi- 
son our  tariff diill  was  contained  in  ten  ortvve]ve  pa- 
ges; in  1816  it  filled  twenty-six  pages;  now  it  occu- 
pied forty-four.-  How  big  the  volume  was  to  grow 
he  could  not  tell. 

Here  .Mr.  W.  yielded  to  a motion  that  the  com- 
mittee rise,  which  prevailing,  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  progress.  . 

Tuesday  April  23.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  re- 
sumed and  concluded  his  speech  commenced  on  yes- 
terday. Mr.  W.  advanced  and  discussed  the  follow- 
ing points. 

'1.  That  a high  tariff  operates'more  opppr.essive- 
ly  lipon  the  west  than  any  other  portion  of  this 
country. 

2.  That,  the  history  of  the  high  tariff  in  this  coun- 
try shows  the  fact  that  the  higher  the  tariff  is,  the  less 
quantity  of  farm  productions  are  sold  abroad;  and 
the  more  manufactured  articles  there  are  sold  abroad 
and  the  higher  the  tariff  the  lower  the  price  of  the 
farm  productions;  and  the  lower  the  tariff  the  higher 
the  price  of  the  farm  productions. 

3--  That  the  great-  west  must  have  a foreign 
market  for.  her  surplus  productions.,  and  cannot, 
in, the  nature  of  things,  have  a home  market  for.  the 
same. 

4.  That  we  of  the  west  are  an  agricultural  people, 
and  can.not  be  other  than  producers  of  a surplus,  and 
that  it  is  our  interest,  from  our  soil,  climate,  and 
situation,  to  raise  a surplus  of  farm  productions,  and 
we  will  not  engage  in  manufacturing:  a surplus  of 
manufactures  for  sale. 

5.  That,  though  we  shall  have  choice  of  market 
in  the  west,  north,  or  south,  yet  a large  proportion  of 
oursurplus  will  go  south;  and  whatever  essentially 
affects  the  south  will  affect  us. 

6.  That  the  true  system  of  collecting  duties  on  all 
articles  is  the  ad  valorem  system,  and  the  system  of 
minimums  and  maximums  as  settlsd  in  the  hill  of 
1842  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  laboring  and  con- 
suming class,  and.  yet  the  weight  essentially  falls 
upon  them;  and  that  no  system  of  taxation  ought  to 
be  otherwise  than  plain,  simple,  and  that  all- can  see 
and  understand. 

7.  That  the  tariff  of  1842,  in  all  its  essential  de- 
tails, is,' strongly  marked  as  one  for  the  interests  of 
the  capitalst  of  the  east  and  those  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, and  that  a'  large  proportion  of  .the  duties 
under,  it  come  from  the  labor  of  the  producing  states, 
in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  of  the  other  states. 

8.  That  there  are  10,000  laboring  men  -in  the  7th 
congressional  district  of  Indiana,  (from  those  who 
plough  to  those  who  dig  and  work  in  the  shops,) 
who  have  a surplus  of  $500,000  ea;h  year  to  sell, 
all  of  whom  have  a direct  interest  in  this  bill,  .and 
who  are 'affected  by  the  bill  of  1842  to  their  pre- 
judice.' 

Mr.  While  arose  and  referred  to  the  course  of  debate 
that  had  been  heretofore-  taken,  as  his  apology  for 
-travelling  out 'of  the  immediate  merits  of  the'  bill  now 
in  question.  Mr.  W.  said  lie  cherished  the  senti- 
ment of  the  noble  Spaniard,  “write  the  private  faults 
of  men  in  the  sand,  their  public  virtues  on  brass.” — 
Without  the  spirit  of  boasting  he  told  his  political  op- 
ponents that  he  considered  them  a doomed  party.— 
The  adage  “him  whom  God  intends  to-. .destroy  he 
first  makes  mad,”  never  was  more  forcibly  illustrated 
than  by 'them. 

Go  back  (continued  Mr.  W.)  to  the  opening  of 
this  congress,  look  upon  your  journal,  see  what  you 
have  done?  Go  trace  the  desecration  of  that  instru- 
ment, which  the  constitution  of  your  country  requires 
to  be  kept  saerfed;  go  there,  follow  out  the  destructive 
spirit  of  nullification  in  that  act.  Go  and  read  your 
vote  as  you  have  written  it  in  the  restoration  of  that 
monarchial,  odious, -condemned,  and  four  limes  con- 
demned sub-treasury.  Go  and  read  it  in  your  con- 
duct on  the  repeal,  and  the  mariner  of  the  repeal,  of 
that  most  beneficial  act  for  the  distribution- of  the 
proceeds  of- 1 he  public  lauds,  and  then  come  and  read 
your 'fate  in  that  monster  you  calmly  and  coolly  call 
upon  us  to  substitute  for  that  act  of  1842,  whose  in- 
fluences We  see  in  the  confirmed  credit,  revived  trade, 
and  restored  prosperity  of  ■ the  country.  All  these 
are  yo.ur  winding-sheets.  You  have  prepared  them 
for  yourselves:  the  American  .people  are  ready,  by 
an  overwhelming  voice,  to  pronouceyour  doom.  ' It 


was  a most  unpleasant  duty  (said  Mr.  W'.j  to  be  call- 
ed upon  to  pronounce  these  remarks.  -Never,  since 
he  had  been  on  this  floor,  had  -it  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
have  engaged  in  political  argument  arid  collivlon  With 
any  o.f  his.colleagues.  But  he' now  asked  the  atten- 
tion of  his  colleague,  (.Mr.  Boyd,)  he  asked  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  (Mr.  TIop.- 
■■kins,)  and  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Coles,)  whilst  lie 
felt  called  on  most  reluctantly  to  read  a document  to 
which  each  of  their  names  was  appe’nded. 

I find  (said  M.r.  W.)  in  a letter  written  by  my  Col- 
league, (Mr.  Tliomasson,)  addressed  to  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Hopkins,)  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Coles.)  and  my 
colleague,  (Mr.  Boyd,)  various  charges  of  a very- 
grave  and  serious  character,  made  against,  a fellow- 
citizen  of  my  own  state  by  a Kentuckian;  charges 
which,  iftrue, not  only  disqualified  him  for  the'.highext 
office  within  the  . gift  .of  the  people,  but  would'  con- 
sign him  to  infamy',  and  h is  posterity;  charges  which, 
if  true,  shoui<4  consign  him  to  one  of  vilest  prisons — 
old  as  he  was — to  be  doomed  to  the  hardest  labor 
consistent  with  the  physical  energies  of  man.  He 
wished  the  calm  attention  of  these  gentlemen  and 
the  committee  to  these  charges.  A letter  had  been 
written  by  his  colleague,  addressed  to  the  chairman  ■ 
of  this  committee,  published  in  the  Ilichm'opd  Enqui- 
rer in  his  own  state.  He  would  not  now  comment 
with  severity  on  the  subject  of  that  letter.  It  had 
been  written  when  it  was  known  that,  the  distinguish- 
ed man  to  vyhom  it  alluded  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
the  adjoining  State,  and  was  to  pass  into  the  “Old  . 
Dominion”  within  a few  days;  that  on  Thursday  next, 
an  important.election  was  peiftling  in  that  “Old  Do- 
minion;” that  all  these  charges  would  reach  not  only 
the  people  of  that  state,  but  the  people  of  this  whole 
Union;  and  just  at  a time  when4it  "buhl  naturally  be 
supposed  that  all  rancor,  and  acerbity  of  party  feel- 
ing should  be  laid  aside,  and  lhat  all  the  hospitalities 
'and  cordialities  of  the  “Old  Dominion,”  his  native 
state  would  be  extended  to  him  without  regard  to 
party— just  at  that  particular  moment  this  firebrand 
had  been  .thrown  in  there,  and  this  old,  and,  as  he 
supposed,  doomed  and  exploded  .charge,  had  been 
repeated,  and  repeated  with,  a degree. of  malignity, 
of  tact,  of  effort,  to  beguile  and  deceive  and  defraud 
public  opinion?  whether  it  had  been  so  intended,  or 
not,  he  did  not  say. 

Mr.  W.  would  undertake  to  establish,  what  was 
difficult  to  do  in  courts  of  jussice,  not  only  tha.tev^-r'y 
allegation  sind  insinuation  of  guilt,  connected  with 
this  charge  of  bargai  n and  sale,  was  utterly  unfound- 
ed and  false,  but  he. would  proved  negative— he 
would  prove  th.e  innocence  of  that  man  who  had  been 
assailed  with  this  odious  charge  for  the  last  fourteen 
or  sixteen  years,  from  one  end  of  this  -Union  to  the' 
other;  and  lie  would  prove  it,  not  simply  from,  bis 
own  declaration  and  the  declaration  of  those  con- 
nected with -him  in  this  transaction,  but.  out.  of  tho 
mouths  of  his  enemies  he  wot'tld  refute  and  confront  . 
this  basest  libel  and  slander  that  had  ever  been  laid 
on  .any  distinguished  man.  He  asked  his  colleague’s 
.attention  to' one  single  paragraph  in  this. letter'; 

“During  the  succeeding  month  it  was  'confidently  ’ 
asserted  in  private  .conversation,  that  if  Mr.  Adams 
was- elected,  Mr.  Glay  would  be  secretary  of  Stale, 
placing  him  in  a'  position  which  Mr.  Clay  afterwards.- 
called  the  line  of  “’safe-  precedents-, arid  'on  that 
ground, numerous  letters  were  procured  to  be  written 
to  our  members  of  congress-  advising  them  to,  d isre- 
gard the  resolutions  of  the  legislature.  " In  the  devel- 
opments of  1827  and  1828  this. rumor  was  traced  di- 
rectly to  a letter  or. letters,  written  early  in  January, 
by  Mr' Clay,  himself,  to  some  of  his  frieiids  in  •Kentuc- 
ky, not  perhaps  using  the  very  words,  hut  certainly 
convey  ing  the  idect." 

Mr.  Boyd,  (Mr.  W.  yielding  for  the  purpose)  made 
an  explanation,  but  owing  to. h is  position  mvieli  of 
vvliat  he  said  was. lost  to  the  reporter,  lie  said  lie  had 
understood  at  the  time  that  there  was  such  a letter 
in  existence;  that  that  letter  had  been  placed  in  the 
handsof  a committee  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends,  and  -might, 
be  re.ad  by  any  body  who  was  curious  enough  to  see 
it, -but- that  his  friends  had  no  liberty  whatever  to 
publish  it.  He  believed  it  never  had  been. published.. 
its  contents  had  been  published  from,  memory  by 
those  who  had.  sgeii  it,  with  the  declaration  attached 
that  the  account  of  it  was  substantially  true,  it  not  true 
in  word.  He  presumed  the  letter  was  in  Ibis-. city, 
(it  was  a mere  presumption  however.)  and  if  the  ac- 
count was  not  true,  he  proposed  that  his  colleague 
institute  an  inquiry,  find  file  letter,  and  ha-ve  it  pub- 
lished.. From  the  history  of  the  transaction,  it  his 
colleague  .would  satisfy  him  that  there  was  an  ailusi.on  - 
in  that  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  body  else  concerned,, 
that  r,  as  not  fully  sustained  from  the  tacts  therestaled, 
he  would  be  as  ready  -as  his  colleague  to  correct  it. 
But  tie  believed  the  tacts  there  staled  were  true. — 
Mr.  B.  .asked  his  col  league  to  state  whether  .the-  fa.cts 
given  him  (Mr.  B.)  in  relation  to  tlris; letter  were  or- 
were  not  true. 
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Mr.  JF/ii/esnid  he  had  never  hoard  of  the  letter 
mrt-ir  he.  saw  . the  letlerof  his  colleague.  He  had 
never  seen  it  in  his  life.  And  he  had  only  to  say  in 
relation  to  it,  that  if  there  were  any  sue h letter, ‘and 
his  colleague  w'  uhl  address  a line  to  Mr.  Clay,  lie 
wpuld  lUroiy.  oft' .all  the  .shackles  and  disclose 'to  him 
all  the  correspondence. 

-Some  further  conversation  took  place  between 
Messrs.  While  and  Boihl,  in  which  the  latter  gentle- 
m.fh  said  (as  far  as  was  understood)  that  the  purport 
of  the  letter  was  something  like  this:  that  “our  friend's 
hare  are  induced  to  go  for  Mr.  Adams,  believing 
th^t  our  fu.tyi'p!  prospects  would  be  better  served 
thereby.*'  Mr.  B.  did  not  know  that  it,,  stated  that 
in  ease  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  president  Mr.  Clay 
would  b<5  secretary;  but  something  like  what  he  had 
Stated  .was  the  purport  pf  the  letter. 

Mr.  B7ti/e  resumed.  lie  had  "only  to'  say  to  his 
colleague  that  this  was  too  grave  a charge  .to  be 
made  on  such  vaghe-'and  uncertain  'grounds.  Until 
that  letter  v.  as  produced,  there  was  not  in  his  judg- 
ment any  evirl-.-iice  before  thfc  country  that  that  letter 
had 'beqn  u ntl'  ir,  apd  lie  now  challenged  his  collea- 
gue, and -he  would  be  rcspostblefor.it,  that  if 'Mr. 
(flay  was  called  on  he  would  take  off  every  * shackle 
from  the  convspon'dcnce.  And  unless  his  collea- 
gue produced  d i letter,  he  said  his  allegation  stood 
- cdvulemned  ’‘before  the  American  people  and  the 
civilized  world.  It  devolved  upon  him  to'  make  it 
trye. 

He  now’ called  thg  , attention  of  his  colleague  to 
thn.witncss.es  with  reference  to  this  charge  of  bargain 
and  sale;  and, . .Hr; t , to  tlieir  old  organ  of  scandal  and 
dotama lion  in  Richmond — the  man  who  had  first 
started  this  charge.  It  would  be  recollected  by  the 
committee  -and  by-  the  American  people  that  this 
charge  had  been  made  by  a member  of  congress  on 
this  Hour.  It  would  also  be  recollected  that  theino- 
ment  that  charge  had  been  announced,  Mr.  Clay, 
who  vvasr.t  that  thue  speaker  of  this  house,  conscious 
of. his  own  innocence,  an  honest  .man  as  he  came 
from  the  hands  of  jus  God,  threw  into  the  teeeth  of 
of-hi.s  enemies  a denial  of  the  charge,  and  challenged 
before  the  congress'of  the  United  States,  a full  in- 
vosligatiun  of  i he  mutter.  That  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, w ith.Mr.  Barbour,  a distinguished  Virginian, 
atuts  hea  l;  that  this  charge  had  been  referred  to  that 
committee;  that  the  individual  who  had  first  made 
the  charge  had  been  brought  before  the  committee, 
and  the  i ecord  showed  that  not  a word  Of  evidence 
was  produced,  and  that  the  committee  reported  the 
innocence  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  W,  then  seat  to  the  clerk,  or  himself  quo- 
ted Ute  re.ina.i  !(s„ of  the  editor'of  the  Richmond  En- 
. quirer  himself,  of  February  10,  1825,  as  testimony 
in  .proof.ui’  i)ivn  Lay’s  i/mocence.  Also  a letter  writ 
ten  Occ.  7.,  -1027,  hy.  Thomas  H.  Benton.  Also  an 
extract  of.  a iettenof.  M r.  Hu  chan  an,  to  the  Lancaster 
Journal,  dated  August  8,  1827.  Alsofrom  the  letter 
of  Oai'ter  Beverly  written  shortly  previous  to  his 
death.  So  much, for  testimony '(rom  Mr.  Clay’s  ene- 
mies, Also  front  a'letter  of  .Mr.  Tyler  (now  acting 
picsiilertl,)  dated. I-llh  February  1827.  Why  hjicl  the, 
l.  slnm-ny  .of  Jc.-v . --Ii.  Dijdh  y in.  the  investigation  .by 
the  Iveiiiut^y,  legislature  one  of  the  geii-llcman’Aown 
political  di.imids,,  bVeii  sUjipi essed.  MV-  W.  also.read 
Irani  a letter  o I <ufjtij leral  Lafayette,' in-  testimony  of' 
Mr.  Clay ’s  inn<  rente.  Also  irotn  the  letter  of  j.  Q. 
Adams  to  the  "New  Jersey  commiltefe  after  he  had 
retired  from  the  presidency: 

[ fhe  'port fern  ivl  blr.  W’s.  speech  comprehending 
this  testimony  tending  to  exculpate  Mr.  Clay  from  the 
old' charge  61  ••n'arbam  and  iutringue,”  will  be. inser- 
ted in  tiVe  .n'ext  Register’.] 

Mr.  VV-.  was  further  proceeding,  when  his  re- 
marks were  terminated  by  the  expiration  of  the  al- 
lotted hoitr. 

ritie  remainder  of.  the  session  wat  occupied  in  dis- 
posing of  a diKirraoefnl  affray. 

[MY.  WIRte'jS  hour  expired  while  he  was  upon  the 
floor,  arrd  ‘ y(hil’fc''"he  ’was  about  answering  another 
charge  made  by  yicnibors  of  the  house  against; Mr., 
Clay,'cur«qcted  with  ‘.'white  laborers,”  Mr.  Kejmcthj- 
of  Indiana,  said  he  was  die  .of  the  members  . who 
signed, the  chargesjt'eferred  to,  and  they  w ere  true.] 
•or.  White  asked  for  an  extension  of  time,  which 
the  chairman. could. not  grant. 

Objections  were  ’heard  on  ail  sides  of  the  house, 
When  Mr.  ’Jlullibum  rose  iii  his  place  and -said  warm- 
ly, arfdT  ot ft’  dl’  oreferr,'1  mid  while  occupying  a ‘seat  im- 
mediate y in  front  of  Mr.  if  Idle,— “never  mind,  we 
v/.iii  ppbvc  if  t?r>on  him,”  &c. 

i r 


IRii/.-  i.ronounced  ifc  false.  The  charge  of 
iboT'  brought  Mr.  'RalUkm i to'  his  feet,  'fum- 


ing round  he  aimed  a blow  at  Mr.  While  which  was 
either  uardeil  t.R,  or  rc’tiirne'd.  A scene  of  confusion 
fuilow'ed.  Tl'ie.'fpgpk;-.r  rgsum'-d  the  Chair,  and  or- 
Uej-.  wgs  h'ahllyffcsWed  when  tlic  report  of  a pistol 
whs  Itearir  m,t,iVe  Jubiiy. JUii  ou.lyide'  tfle'door. 

A member  from' OTiio,  Mr.  McCitullm,  was  con- 


ducting a Mr’.  Moore,  of  Kentucky,  St  stranger,,  out. 
of  the  hall  very  summarily.  Mr.  M.  protoslqi}-,.  H® 
.was,  la  die,,.  &c.  but  nevertheless  he  yv%s  put  out. for 
what  was, deemed. ah  unjust  interference.  VjjfKp'at 
the  door,  Mr.  Moore  drew  a pistol,  which  wcjit  off, 
wounding.  John  J.  Wil  t,  one  of  the  watchmen, #>f  the 
Capitol,  in  his  thigh.  Mr.  M.  was  put  under  aurcsl. 

Mr.  IDrningoole  proposed  t.hq  arrest  of  the  tw<#nem- 
bers  by  the.  sergeant  at  arms. 

■ Mr.’  'Sakridcrs,  of  N.  'C.  proposed  a conun  iftte  of 
inquiry.;  ttnd  various  motions  were  submitted*  $irii(lst 
great  confusion. 

Mr.  White  begged  tliatall  these  motions  might  bo 
withdrawn  arpl  he  would  thru  , submit  a stafojucnt 
which  he  hoped  would  prove  satisfactory.  . , 

Mr.  W'.  then  expressed  his  sincere  regret  and  poig- 
nant sorrow  at  the  oceur-reiic'e.  He  knew-  'that  it 
reflected  discredit  upon  the  country  and -dishonor 
upon  thy, house. 

Mr.  Jlalhlfiin.  in.  like  manner  pronounced  on ; apolo- 
gy which  prided  in  the  two,  members  shaking,  bands 
in  the  presence  of  the  members. 

Mri  Bmrugwle  withdrew  his  motion  to  a.,rre$j.  . 

Mr.  Holmes,  however,  moved  the  expulsion  of  the 
member-#. 

Mr.  Chappell,  of  Georgia,  desired  tlieir  severecen- 
sure. 

hlr,  Sltwart,  of  Pa.,  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  was  seconded.  ^ 

The-resolnlion  was  then  adopted  authorising  a’ se- 
lect committee  of’ five  members  to  inquire  and  re- 
port upon  the  whole  subject,  including  the'assaujt  of 
Win.  S.  Moore.]  • 

The  bouse  adjourned.  • 

WiiDNErDAY  April  24.  Mr.  While  asker]  Tfmve"  to 
correct  hi  mis-statement  in  the  Globe.  Mr.  .Kcpme- 
..dy,  of  -La.,  .also  asked  the  same  favor.  Mr,  Jiirr.ris, 
of  Pa:,  moved  the  suspension  .of  t-fie  rules,  hut  the 
house  refused,  98  to  C4- — not  two-thirds.  t 
The  Tariff.  - The  house  then  went  into  oom-mittee 
of  the  Whole  and  took  up  the  bill  to  red uceitlre  tariff. 

Mr.  Bjinkci'hrff,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the  ftomnultee 
iit  length  .in  favor  of  the  bill  reported  by  the-commit- 
tee  of  ways  and  means  and  against  existing  (Wies. 

Mr.  J Tethered,  of  Md.,  said  he  desired  fo  reply  to' 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  who  had  preceded 
him,  (Mr.  Owen.)  That  gentleman  who  was, lately 
a subject  of  Great  Britain  had  made  a speech  qn-tire 
ly  British  in  its  character,  and.  had  the  gentleman 
and  h-is  speech  landed  together  upon  the  fa’ntWof  his 
birth  he,  would  have  been  hailed  as  one  restored  to 
lijs! country’.  Mr'.  W.  proceeded  then  to  examine  the 
tb riff  bill  reported  and  the  one  now  in  force.  Had 
the  committee  known  more  of  the  trade’ arid  rhan'u- 
ifijtolu.fes  of  the  country  they  would  have  respited -a 
dlflererit  bill.  GentleniiCnw.-ho  asserted  that'ffbe  ta- 
rilt'did  i-fot  reduce  prices,  asserted  what  was  nat  true. 
Mr.  W,  illustrated  what  was  said  by  .p resettling  a 
"grCatt  rbaby  articles  of  cJotbidg,  speeimcns,'offtv.  hfch 
he  had»(vy.ith  him.  Mr.  W.  gave  many  details  and  1 
Tetek’i'ed,.  to  the  connection  between  agriculture  arid 
.niaritTajcctures.  Agricultural  products  enter^ftlsfijje- 
Jy.  into  .manufactures,  ami  not  .only  so,  but  thixy  vj-ith- 
(Irew  persons  from  agricultural  employ  who  would 
ptrieriviso  glut  our  markets  with  its  products.  Mr. 
W,  next  sivptved  what  were  the  effects  undqr.tjie  last 
taritfand  .what  under ’the  pr.esent,  for  the  purpose  of; 
showing  the  influence  of  the  two  upon  business  and  j 
the  people..  He  was  sorry  to.  see  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  here.  It  was 'bad  enough  to  send  Brit- 
>1)  ehi'issarids  here  but  lie  had  h'oped  neVerf  to  see  1 
oil  the  floor  o(f,  an ’ Americayi  Congress'd* Brftish  ta- 1 
i '.  defended.  Mr]  VV. Text  spoke  of  tax'ej  aAid  their 
influence  upon  the  tariff.  With  protection  .they  .were  ' 
less  oppressive  than  without  it.  In  regard. to. com-  i 
me'rcd’.and  the  merchants,  which  it  was  reprssented  , 
the  tariff  oppressed,  Mr.  VV.  maintainedjtha»t  nine- 
tenths'  of  the  American  merchants  were  in. favor,  of  a 
farin' and  a protective  tariff  Such  a. tariff  oppressed 
neither,, the  merchants  of  the  country  nor  the:.agrtcuJ- 
lurists  of  the  country,  if  was  lor  the.  protection  of 
all.  Mr.  W.  was  proceeding  <to  prove  that  tj^e.. tariff , 
.had  not  increased  the  duty  on  sail  when  his  iJour  ex- 
pired. 1 u,  I 

Mr.  Mu neihj,  of  Maryland,  referred  to  the*t-esolu- 
t ion  dfio it’d,  hy  .him  some-:  tiuie  since,  etribod'tirtg  the  ! 
JeUrr. ’o’f  General  Jackson  in  favor  of  tj'ie  t’anfl'  anil 
the  whole  policy  of  protection,  and  then  reyjevJed 
the  aeition  of  the  house  upon  the.  subject  of  the  tariff.  \ 
Upon  the, one  side  there  had  been  an  effur.l  to  circu- 
late infovnitilion  against  the  present  lari tl;,  and  t,o  sup- 
pVess  all  i ii ( o ri i .at ion  in  its  favor.  He  hadunltn  time 
and’  aghin'  lind-e'aVhesily  appealed  to.  the  home,  to  en- 
able him  to’  submit  a motion  to  print  a inerfii^ial  nu-  j 
incrouftly  signed  by  the  pe,ople  of- -Baltimore.  jHo.had 
not  • toeiin  purmitited  to  present  his  petition.  \VaH  j 
not-allea'.  oil  to  sulnnit  a,  motion  to  print  andiillis  too, 
(while  the  house. had  suspended  the .rulestto 'permit  a 
•iaeiiioi<L.urfrdu'i  the  members' of  the  Khdde' Island  le- 
gislaturti'Hv'ho  had'  come  fibre  to  dahoudeb  Oie  ltiws 


of  their  state  and  the' country.  The  action  of  the 
house'in  refusing,  to  print  extra  copies  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  one  of  tli?p  n h lest  re- 
ports ever  made,— was  n'e'xt  adverted  to;  to  show  the 
illiberality  tif  the  majority  who-  had  ordered  20,000 
copies  of  the  report  to  destroy  the  tariff.  Mr.  K. 
next  discussed  the  tariff'  act  of  the  country.  The 
tariff  of  1842  was  a conservative  and  restorative 
measure,  hut  while  a great  many  of  the,  members  de- 
nounced it,  and  those- among  the  democratic  party, 
there  were  found  tlto«e  -who  were  ready- to  declare 
that,  that  tariff  was  passed  by  democratic  votes. 

■Mr.  JjiJIaek  claimed  this  for  his  colleagues  of  the 
senate  who  voted  for  the  bill. 

Tilt'  Kennedy  did  not'deny  this  and  produced  the 
fact  lo  bring  out  the  confession.  Mr.  K.. ’argued  the 
bill  before  the  house,  was  a bill  for  .protection  in 
some  particulars  and  against  it  in  others — o bill  that 
professed  one-  tiling  and  advocated  another.  The 
committee- had  a particular  regard  for  iron  and  sugar 
— 4 nil  unlike  as- they  were,  they  seemed  very  much 
alike  in  the  estimation 'of.  some  gentlemen  here,  who 
had  a desire-  to  save  these  interests  in  order  to  save 
their  bill.  The  thunders  of  the  forges  of.  Pennsylva- 
nia rung  in  the  ears  of  a .committee  who  desired  to 
pay  due  honors  to  the  great  Cyclops  democracy  in  the 
Key  Stone  state.  Mr.  K.  could  not  sec  anything, 
particularly  malleable  in  iron  or  sugar,  but  the  com- 
mittee who  were  for  protecting  these  ai-liclcs  might 
see  something,  in  them. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Pa.,  next  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
protective  policy  and  in  answer  to  thp  speeches  of 
Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Bnnherhoff. .•  Congress,  he  said, 
was  called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  proticlion  oT four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars’  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures: Mr.  M.  illustrated  and  defended  the  impor- 

tance of  the  manufacturing  interests  until  his  hour 
expired. 

M.r.  Owen,  was  permitted  to  make  explanations 
here  in  answer  to  remarks  which  had  been  made 
against  bim  for,  his  foreign  defence  of  p foreign  mea- 
sure as  a man  born  in  a foreign  land.  Mr;  Owen 
said  he  was  an  American.  Me  came:  here  18  years 
'.since,  and  was  a naturalized  citizen.  • 'He  looked 
around  this  hall  and  saw  two  portraits,  one  of  Wash- 
ington, an  American  born  citizen,  and  one  of  Lafay- 
ette a foreigner.  Mr.  O.  concluded  with  a denunci- 
ation of  “Bastard  Native  Americanism,”  as  he  call- 
ed that  party  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  ]V elhc.r.ed,  wham  Mr.  Owen  addressed,  repli- 
ed, “that  gentleman  (pointing  lo  Lafayette)  fought 
for  the  independence  of  the.  American  people;  and 
that  gentleman  (pointing  to  Mr.  Owen)  wishes 
to  deprive  them  of-  their  true  independence,  and  that 
constitutes  the  difference  between  them.” 

iMr.  Hunt,  then  wont  into  a general -speech  on  the 
tariff,  in  which  lie  first  argued  the  question  of’con- 
stitulional  poyvcr;  dwelt  on  the  perfectly  free  trade 
which  the  constitution  had  .established# -among  the 
states,  and  the  happy  consequences;  rendered  his  ac- 
knowledgments tp.the  minority  of  the’ committee  of 
ways  and  means  and  to  the.  committee  on  manufac- 
tures for-. their  able.'reports;  exposed  the  quixbtisin  of 
our  resorting  to  free  trade  against  the  policy"  and 
practice  -of  all -other  nations;  ir.sisted-on  the  happy 
influence  of- the  opposite  policy  in  ibereashig  the 
wealth,  power,  improvement,  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  nations  who  acted  oh  it;  eulogized  the  results 
of  thp  subdivision  of  Libor . to,whi.ch‘  it  gave  birth; 
deprecated,  the  idea  of  a wliole.people  devoting  them- 
selves,to  .agriculture  afon.e;  denied  the  applicability 
of  the  ■ example,, ;of  British  suffering  to;  the  state  pf.- 
.out- people:- and  insisted  that  that  suffering  was  imt 
created  by  protection,  but,  existed  mtsipite  of, it; 
scouted  the  notion  of  the-  great  west’s  relying  on  fo- 
reign markets,  especially  as  agricultural  capital 
could  not  be  -turned  into  a new  channel:  .denied  that 
the  tariff  of  1842  mfli'eled  any  injury  oh  the  planters, 
•because  it  gave  them  a home  market  while  it  left  the 
foreign  market"  still  Open  to  them,  and  insisted  that 
English  manufactures  would  still  find  market's,. though 
we-sho'uid  refuse  them  altogether — but  she  was  and 
would  be  compelled  to  buy  lief  cotton  from  our  south- 
ern states;,  insisted  .that  .flip  benefits 'of  protection 
were,  shared,  hy  all;  and  resisted  the  idea  that  the  va- 
rious interest3'.of  this  couii-thy' Wore  rivals  ffnd  hostile 
to  each  other.  He  referred  to  the  trappy  effects 
which  had  already  ensued  from  the -tai'ilf,  and  set 
them  in  strong  contrast  with  tho  desolation  which 
bad  preceded  if/attributed  tiic  scheme,  iof  its  destruc- 
tion lo  the  inliueuco  uf  parly  polities, ;qijyLthe  sup- 
posed necessity  of  providing  that  Mr.  Van.-  Buren, 
once  "a  decided -advodale  of  protection,  was -sin- 
cere in  proli-sing’  to  have  changed  his  views,  and 
thus  cone  dial ing’-'in  his  behaiftbe  votes  of  the  south. 

Mr.  II.  having  concluded — '' 

- Me.  JSek1/,  .oblniiicd  tjn-  .floor.  , . j-\ 

Whereupon  .tho  commiHuo  rose  .anti,  re  ported' pro- 
gress. . 

And  the  house  adjourned. J * 
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Mr.  Ci.AY’*  LITTER  OH  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS, 
written  from  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  10  the  editor  of  the  National 
Intelligencer  on  the  17th  inst.,  only  reached  them  in  time 
for  insertion  in  their  paper  of  this  morning,  (the  27th). 
It  occupies  tteo  and  a half  columns  of  that  paper,  and 
of  course,  we  have  only  time  to  say,  that  it  is  unequivo- 
cal, bold,  and  distinct.  He  opposed  the  relinquishment 
of  that  territory  t#  Mexico,  and  if  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try could  be  preserved,  the  hazard  of  war  avoided,  the 
genera!  concurrence  of  the  nation  obtained,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  without  giving 
an  unreasonable  price  for  Texas,  he  would  view  the 
question  in  a very  different  light  form  that  in  which  it 
must  now  be  regarded.  Honor  and  goud  faith,  must  first 
of  all  be  maintaind.  If  Mexico  be  weak,  there  is  the  less 
excuse  for  violating  either.  But  war  with  Mexico,  would 
be  a serious  calamity,  and  very  likely  to  involve  us  with 
other  powers.  If  we  acquire  Texas,  we  take  her  as  she 
is,  with  all  her  obligations  and  an  actual  or  only  a sus- 
pended war  between  her  and  Mexico.  “Annexation 
and  war  with  Mexico  are  identical.”  For  one,  he  is  “not 
willing  to  involve  this  country  in  a foreign  war  for  the 
object  of  acquiring  Texas.’’  He  denies  that  the  presi- 
dent and  senate,  as  a treaty-making  power,  have  the 
right  to  involve  the  country  in  a war,  without  the  con- 
currence ol  the  representatives  of  the  people.  And  he 
thinks  that  such  an  addition  to  the  confederacy  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a large 
ortion  of  its  naembers.  He  thinks  it  would  be  wiser  to 
armortize  amongst  ourselves,  than  to  go  abroad  for  new 
aliments  for  distraction  and  contention.  But  he  would 
repel  at  all  hazards,  any  European  interference  over 
the  independence  of  Texas,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
war.  JKrVVe  shall  insert  the  letter  in  our  next. 

Business  Review.  The  Acadia  brings  intelligence 
from  London  to  the  4th  inst  Money  was  as  abundant 
as  ever.  The  conversion  of  the  3j  to  a 3 per  cent  stock 
was  promptly  effected,  as  noted  in  our  last,  there  being 
but  a trifling  balance  not  already  so  converted.  The 
three  per  cent  consols  had  reached  within  a fraction  of 
par,  say99t.  The  British  trade  with  China  was  rapidly 
increasing,  eighty  odd  vessels,  with  full  cargoes,  had 
left  London  docks  since  the  1st  March,  for  that  destina- 
tion. 

The  circumstance  of  the  British  government  being 
able  without  the  least  difficulty  to  reduce  their  three  and 
a hall  per  cents,  to  three  per  cent,  and  the  price  ot  con- 
sols going  up  to  par  at  the  same  moment,  or  within  a 
fraction  of  it,  whilst  American  sixes  are  hardly  mention- 
ed, and  not  at  all  in  request,  though  commanding  a 
handsome  premium  in  our  market,  is  a striking  posture 
of  affairs  in  the  money  market.  The  English  and  French 
capatalists  are  speculating  freely  in  Spanish,  Russian, 
Austrian  and  Belgian  stocks  at  advanced  prices,  and 
in  the  stocks  of  Chili,  Columbia,  andthe  south  American 
Republics,  but  in  our  state  stocks  hardly  an  operation  is 
mentioned,  nor  are  they  even  alluded  to  in  the  daily  re- 
ports. This  condition  of  affairs  will  not  last.  If  our 
present  tariffis  only  let  alone,  we  shall  soon  have  a change 
in  their  estimate  of  American  securities. 

Bank  of  England — Comparative  Statement. 

March  23,  1844  Feb.  24  1844  Increase. 


L.  L.  L. 

Circulation,  21,122  000  20  414,000  708,000 

Deposits,  13,927,000  13,924.000  3,000 

Securities,  22,479,000  23,482,000 

Bullion,  15,784,000  14,793,000  791,000 


Cotton.  The  price  ofcotton  at  Liverpool  had  further 
declined  from  Jd;  to  jd;  for  quite  inferior  Jd.  between 
the  15th  February  and  Sd  April.  Speculation  in  the  ar- 
ticle had  made  a full  halt.  Sales  of  the  week  ending  22d 
17,600;  do  week  ending  29th  14,000  bags,  of  which  500 
Sett  Island  atl2ja22d;  2480  Upland  5a6d;  2940  Mobile, 
Alabama,  &c.  5 a6d.  and  5500  New  Orleans,  at  5a7|d. 
The  imports  of  the  week  31,902.  On  the  3d  inst.  4000 
bales  changed  hands,  all  to  the  trade,  and  the  market 
was  steadier.  The  depression  of  prices  had  given  a 
spur  to  manufacturers;  larger  orders  were  given,  and  a 
brisk  business  doing  . There  seemed  to  be  no  appre- 
hension of  a further  decline. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February  1843, 
there  was  received  in  England  200,955  bales  of  cotton. 
During  the  same  months  of  1844'only  170,445  bales. — 
At  the  former  period  the  Americans  were  hurrying  on 
their  tremendous  heavy  crop  of  that  year  to  market, 
at  the  latter  period  they  were  holding  on  for  better  prices 
because  of  a partial  failure  of  their  crop.  The  prices  in 
England  have  no  doubt  been  somewhat  influenced  by 
the  heavy  imports  of  East  India  cotton,  which  during 
llte  months  of  January  and  February  last,  amounted  to 
11.131  bales,  against  4,901  during  the  same  months  in 
3843.  Some  failures  have  already  occurred  in  N.  York 
amongst  the  speculators  in  cotton,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion in  price. 

Grain  and  Flour.  London  April  3d'.  Duty  on  for- 
eign wheat  had  fallen  Is.  this  week. 

Liverpool.  April  3d.  Fiout  was  in  moderate  request 
eommandiug  the  full  currency  of  this  day  week,  with 
rather  improving  aspect.  Of  states  flour  in  bond  about 
500  hbls.  have  changed  hands  at  22s.  6d.  and  2200  to 
arrive  at  23s-  bbl. 

Whales.  The  New  York  American  says,  a number 
of  whales  have  niade  their  appearance  in  our  waters,  and 
have  been  blowing  off  famously  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Light  Ship. 


Tobacco.  It  will  be  seen  under  the  foreign  head,  that 
Parliament  have  undertaken  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  tobeaeo  trade. 

Liverpool  April  3.  The  transactions  this  month  art 
largerman  was  anticipated,  speculators  having  made 
their  ptfrehases  in  a very  quiet  manner.  The  market 
on  the  whole  has  had  a flat  appearance,  and  sales  from 
some  ctuees  or  other  have  been  made  at  very  unequal 
and  in  •wera!  instances  lower  rates;  still  prices  remain 
tolerable  eteady.  2722  hlids,  have  changed  hands,  viz, 
238  Virginia  Leaf,  699  stemmed;  232  Kentucky  Leaf- 
1262  stelfmed,  and  5 Maiyland.  Speculators  have  ta 
ken  1247  hlids;  viz:  184  Virginia  stemmed,  265  Kentucky 
Leaf,  and  698  stemmed. 

Stoc<*.  London  April  3 — U.  S.  Stocks.  Alabama 
Sterling  fves  82;  Indiana  fives  35;  Illinois  sixes  40;  Ken- 
tucky siloes  93;  Louisiana  fives  66;  Maryland  Sterling 
fives 65;  New  York  fives  92ia94;  Ohiosixes  91,  Pensyl- 
vania  funs  66a75j  U.  S.  Bank  £1  2s. 

American  seaman  killed.  We  copied  yesterday 
from  a New  Orleans  paper,  a brief  account  of  the  kil- 
ling of  an  American  seaman  at  Havana.  We  have 
since  contersed  with  a gentleman  who  returned  in  the 
Hayne,  eccording  to  whose  account  the  act  was  a bru- 
tal murder.  Great  excitement  was  produced  by  it  at 
Havana,  end  the  day  after  the  affair,  all  the  veesels  in 
the  harbor,  except  the  Spanish,  had  their  colors  at  half 
mast.  The  U.  S.  consul  acted  promptly  and  energeti- 
cally, but  the  authorities  refused  him  admittance  to  the 
secret  eiamination  of  the  accused.  There  was  no  pro- 
bability that  he  would  be  punished. 

[Charleston  Mercury. 

Arabian  Relics.  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jarsey,  has 
published  a letter  in  the  the  Newark  Advertiser,  from 
the  Rev.  Charles  Foster,  now  . in  Arabia,  announcing 
“the  recd*ery  of  the  long  lost  and  once  famous  Ham- 
yaritic  tongue:  and  in  it  of  inscriptions,  (perhaps  the 
oldest  monuments  in  the  world,)  containing  a full  con- 
fession ot  the  Patriarchal  faith,  and  an  anticipated  Gos- 
pel. Tlw»e  wonderful  remains  of  Arabian  antiquity  be- 
long to  • period  of  the  world,  to  reach  which  all  internal 
evidence*  oblige  us  to  ascend  3500  years,  or  within  500 
years  of the  flood.  For  they  are  records  of  the  lost  tribe  of 
Ad,  the  immediate  descendants  of  Shem  and  Noah;  a 
people  of  Arabia  who  perished  utterly,  not  only  long 
prior  to  nil  profane  history,  but  before  the  books  of  Moses 
were  written.  The  unknown  inscriptions  were  publshed 
in  Wellaled’s  Travels  in  Arabia,  who  discovered  them  on 
the  eoa»t  of  Hadramant,  in  1834.  Copies  were  forth-' 
with  transmitted  to  Germany,  to  professor  Gesenius  and 
Rodiger;  who,  it  appears,  have  been  at  work  on  them 
for  years,  as  it  turns  out,  without  decyphering  a single 
word.  Mr.  Foster  states  he  detected  the  key,  on  an 
Arabic  version  of  Schulton’s  “Monumenta  Vetustina 
Arabiae.-  Two  short  Arabic  poetns  opened  to  him  the 
Iiamyarin'c  alphabet  and  language,  and  enabled  him  to 
read  the  record  of  an  age  so  remote . 

N.  Y.  Canals.  The  tolls  and  trade  for  the  first  three 
days'  budness  on  the  canaL  are  unprecedented. 

On  Saturday,  the  number  of  boats  cleared  at  Albany 
was  45,t*d  the  tolls  received  $6,395. 

The  tfcree  days  show  the  following  comparative  re- 


sults. 

1844  1843. 

1st  day  8778  84  2702  03 

2d  u 4515  27  2174  07 

3d  • 6395  00  3286  63 


$19,639  11  $8,162  73 


Whol*  number  of  boats  cleared  from  Albany  during 
the  three  days,  145.  Canal  opened  two  weeks  earlier 
this  year. 

China.  We  have  dates  direct,  to  the  12th  January,  as 
well  a3  b*  the  Acadia.  Mr.  Cushing  had  not  arrived, 
but  they  nod  news  of  his  reaching  Bombay.  Dreadful 
malady  prevailed  at  Koolong-soo  and  Ningpo, — 486  pa- 
tients had  been  admitted  in  the  hospital  of  the  former. — 
The  port  of  Ningpo  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  January. 
Hong  Kong  was  also  unhealthy.  Trade  brisk.  A 
steamer  was  playing  havoc  amongst  the  pirates.  Much 
apprehension  was  felt  at  the  approach  of  the  sickly  sea- 
son, on  ancount  of  late  inundations.  Chusan  was  heal- 
thy. 

Henry  Clay.  The  tour  of  the  western  statesman 
through  the  southern  section  of  the  Union,  must  have 
been  higigly  gratifying  to  him.  Every  where  south  of 
Virginia,  his  reception  was  as  cordial  as  hospitalitv  could 
offer,  and  tendered  without  distinction  of  parly.  All  ap- 
peared pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  see  and  take  by 
the  hand  a man  who  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  his 
countries  service-  Difference  of  opinion  in  our  republic 
are  forgotten  in  such  cases  by  all  generous  minds.  Our 
columns  are  crowded  at  this  moment  with  national  to- 
pics of  the  highest  importance,  else  we  should  have 
chronicled  some  of  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Clay’s  tour,  and 
of  what  was  said  and  done  at  some  of  its  prominent 
stages.  Be  reached  Norfolk,  Virginia,  from  Raleigh  on 
the  20th,  and  from  Petersburg  by  the  Oceola  steamer, 
reached  Washington  on  the  26th. 

The  c>ops.  The  prospect  for  a sugar  crop  in  Loui- 
siana is  riat  favorable.  The  plants  were  early  and  vi- 
gorous, bat  suffered  by  frost,  as  well  as  the  early  cotton. 
The  latter  can  be  replanted. 

Wheat  arops  never  looked  better  at  this  period  of  the 
year  in  th#  middle  states.  The  fields  are  splendid. 


Deaths,  duringkhe  last  week  at  N.  York  128,  of  which 
42  were  underone  year  of  age,  32  were  foreigners  (23  were 
from  Ireland,)  11  were  coloured  persons;  18  died  of  con* 
sumption. 

At  Baltimore  50,  of  which  10  were  uuder  one  year 
10  were  coloured,  all  free,  10  died  of  scarlet  leaver,  an  d 
6 of  consumption. 

Letters  from  Copenhagen  announce  the  death  of  Thor* 
waldsen,  the  celebrated  sculptor. 

Elections  in  Virginia  took  place  on  the  25th  inst. 
for  members  of  the  house  of  delegates,  one-third  of  ths 
members  of  the  state  senate,  and  for  two  representatives 
in  congress,  to  fill  vacancies.  The  contest  has  been, 
very  spiritedly  maintained  by  both  political  parties,  and 
the  vote  will  he  large.  But  few  returns  have  yet  readied 
us.  What  we  have  are  as  follows: 

Richmond  city.  Senator. — Stanard,  (W  ) 196,  Brook 
(W.)  319.  Delegate,  Daniel  (W.)  584,  Hyde  (V.  B.)  138. 

Henrico  C.  H.  Stanard  (W.)  246,  Brook  149;  Dele- 
gate, McRay  (W.)  408,  Cottrell  (V.  B.)  138. 

Hanover.  Winston  (W.)  re-elected,  over  Brown  V.B. 
Petersburg.  Delegate,  Bowling  (W.)  397,  Martin 
(V.  B.)  293. 

Petersburg  Delegate.  Winfree  (V.  B.)  454,  Rhodes 
(W.)  408. 

Caroline.  Delegate,  Broadus  (W.)  believed  to  bo 
elected — a close  contest. 

Berkley.  2 delegates.  Pendleton  (W.)  588,  Myers  (W.) 
571.  Granthum  (V.  B ) 545,  Seebert  (V.  B.)  515. 

Frederick.  Senator  Bruce  (V.  B ) 833,  Gallaher(W.) 
733.  2 Dela gates.  Carson  (V.  B.)  818,  Lovette  (V.  B.) 
802,  Cather,  (W.)  789,  Wall  (W.)  760. 

Jefferson.  Senator,  Bruce  (V.  B.)  505;  Gallagher  (W) 
671;  2 delegates,  Turner  (W)  636;  Towner  (W)  627; 
Beall  (V.  B.)  593;  Stevens  (V.  B.)  574  . 

Frederick,  Jefferson,  and  Clarke  counties,  compose  tha 
senatorial  district.  The  whig  majority  in  the  two  form- 
er is  66,  and  Clarke  it  is  thought  will  not  reduce  that  ma- 
jority more  than  twenty  votes. 

Morgan.  Delegate.  O’Farrell  (W)  elected,  majority  51. 
Spotsylvania,  Fuirfux,  and  King  George,  each  have 
elected  one  whig  delegate. 

Norfolk  Borough.  Taylor  ( W)  445;  Millison  (V.  B.) 
307. 

Norfolk  County.  Portsmouth ; Young  (V.  B.)  432;  Ta- 
lent (V.  B- ) 416,  Watts,  (W)  4C9;  Harper  (W)  492:  Be- 
thell,  Precincts,  Young  17;  Tatem  16;  Watts  143;  Har- 
per 143;  Tanners  !*j  Reads , whig  majority  16;  Great 
Bridge,  whig  majority  16;  Western  Precincts  not  heard 
from.  Waits  and  Harper  are  elected,  being  a whig  gain 
of  2 delegates. 

Princess  Ann.  Delegate.  Dey  ( W)  beats  Wuodhouse, 
(V.  B.)  73  votes.  So  far,  the  whig  gain  is  5,  loss  1. 

Lumber.  The  quantity  of  sawed  lumber  and  timber, 
shipped  from  Bangor  last  year  was: 

Boards  feet  118,000.000 

Timber  tons  6,000 

A greater  amount  than  has  been  shipped  any  prece- 
ding year,  excepting  1842,  when  it  was  about  the  same. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  lumber  last  season  does 
not  probably  fall  short  of  $1,500,000. 

Maf.yland.  The  whig  stale  convention  forselec’ing 
a candidate  to  be  supported  for  governor  at  the  October 
election,  is  to  assemble  at  Baltimore  on  the  30th  inst. 
Much  interest  is  excited  on  the  subject,  as  there  are  se- 
veral prominent  candidates.  A full  delegation  has  been 
named  from  every  county. 

Slate  credit.  Somerst  county,  one  of  the  heretofore  de- 
linquent counties,  has  appointed  collectors  under  the  tax 
law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
over  date  of  the  1st  April  writes  “honorable  mention  is 
made  in  the  journals  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  regard 
to  the  state  debt.  Hopes  are  now  entertained  of  Penn- 
sylvania. We  should  highly  admire  a generous  emula- 
tion— a proud  race  between  the  defaulting  members  of 
the  union,  which  should  be  the  first  to  redeem  its  own 
and  the  national  credit  abroad.” 

Minister  at  Constantinople.  A letter  of  March  7, 
from  Constantinople,  states  that  the  hon.  Dabney  Carr, 
American  Minister  at  the  Porte,  had  had  his  first  audi- 
ence of  the  Sultan. 

Pennsylvania.  The  house  of  representatives,  reflect- 
ing more  immediately  the  public  sentiment,  have  firmly 
resisted  every  attempt  to  adjourn  the  session  of  the  le- 
gislature until  some  efficient  measures  be  ad-opted  to 
reinstate  the  oredit  of  the  state.  They  passed  a bill  ten 
days  since,  bv  a handsome  majority,  for  levying  taxes 
adequate  to  effect  this.  The  senate  by  a vote  of  16  to 
15,  have  also  passed  the  bill,  with  amendments  reducing 
the  rate  of  tax  one-third  below  what  the  house  had  fixed 
it  at.  Those  amendments  were  before  the  house  at  last 
dates  from  Harrisburg.  By  joint  resol  ution,  the  session 
was  to  close  this  day. 

Re-Emigration.  Returning  to  their  Fatherland. 
About  one  hundred  emigrants  have  taken  passage  to 
Europe,  on  board  the  packet  ship  Monongahela,  Capt. 
Turley,  bound  for  Liverpool. 

Small  Pox.  Sixteen  cases  of  this  disease  were  repor- 
ted by  the  board  ol  health  at  Wheeling  last  week.  Only 
one  fatal  case  had  occurred,  and  that  was  in  consequence 
of  exposure. 

Temperance  reform.  Governor  Briggs,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, slated  in  a temperance  meeting  held  at  the  Bos- 
ton state  house,  that  in  eighty'one  townships  of  that  state 
13,000  drunkards  had  been  testored  to  sobriety  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Washingtonian  effort* 
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The  letters  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  VanBuren,  in  reply 
to  enquiries  for  their  respective  opinions  upon  the 
propriety  of  ratifying  the  treaty  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  Union,  inserted  in  this  number  of  the  Register, 
in  which  both  o(  them  decidedly  disapprove  of  the 
treaty,  leave  but*  little  prospect  of  its  being  ratified 
by  the  senate,  at  least  in  the  present  position  of  our 
relations  with  Mexico,  and  of  Mexico  with  Texas. — 
The  opinions  of  two  such  distinguished  statesmen, 
having  enjoyed  such  opportunities  as  they  have  of 
judging — and  situated  as  they  are  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  in  relation  to  public  opinion,  must  give 
great  weight  to  a joint  opinion  front  them,  to  say 
nothing  ofthe  arguments  which  each  of  them  employs, 
bringing  them  to  results  almost  identical. 

Mr.  Tyler,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  has  so 
far  as  he  could,  identified  Texas  Snnexalinn,  with  his 
chance  for  an  election  to  the  next  presidency. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIK 


The  Secretary  ofthe  Treasury.  John  C.  Spen- 
cer, esq.  has  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  ot  the 
treasury. 

National  finances.  The  condition  of  the  fis- 
cal department  under  the  operation  of  the  existing 
tariff  and  the  revival  of  business'  generally,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  congress,  up  to  the  29th  February,  1844,  fulJy 
sustains  our  most  sanguine  predictions.  We  took 
occasion  some  lime  since,  to  intimate  that  the  secre- 
tary pad  taken  special  care,  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
not  in  his  estimates  to  overrate  the  probable  receipts. 
A financier  should  always  be  on  the  safe  side. 

In  the  report  made  to  congress  December  15, 
1842.  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1841,  were  estimated  at 

From  customs,  $16,000,000 

From  lands,  2,700,000 

From  miscellaneous  sources  150,000 


Making  a total  of  $18,850,000 

In  t lie  report  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  the  6th  December,  1843,  to  the  congress 
now  in  session,  that  officer  estimates  the  receipts, 
with  the  lights  then  before  him,  including  one  quarter 
estimated  lorthe  fiscal  yearending  30th  June,  1844,  at 
From  justoms,  $17,432,272  09 

From  lands,  1,945,870  22 

From  other  sources,  76,871  43 


the  Yankees  are  as  good  at  guessing  as  they  are  re- 
puted to  be,  they  ought  to  beat  the  secretary  at  it, 
considering  the  chances  he  has  had  as  a public  officer 
in  charge  of  all  the  data. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1843, 
was  $10,434,507  55 

Tiie  receipts  from  that  time  till 
29th  February,  1844,  were 
From  customs,  $15,102,688  26 
Lands,  1,337,052  79 

Incidentals.  84,208  62 

Loan  of  1843,  70,231  35 

Treasury  notes  1,919,800  00 

$18,513,981  02 


$19,455,013  74 

By  his  subsequent  report,  not  of  estimates,  but  of 
actual  results,  made  up  to  the  29lh  February,  1844, 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  from  the  1st  July,  1843, 
to  that  period  Here, 

From  customs,  $15,102,688  26 

From  lands,  1,337,052  79 

From  incidentals,  82,208  62 


And  his  estimates  of  receipts  for  (he 
residue  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  June 
30th  is,  From  customs, 

From  lands, 


$16,521,949  67 


$5,600,000  00 
600,000  00 


$28  948,488  57 

The  payments,  for  the  same  period  have  been, 
For  civil  list,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  inter- 
course, $3,530,065  18 

Military,  6,174,485  13 

Naval,  4,703,956  13 

Reimbursing  trea- 
sury notes,  9,758,711  49 

Interest  on  treasu- 
ry notes  547,286  67 

Do.  on  public  debt  647,434  97 

$25,361,043  93 


Balance  in  the  treasury 

1st  March,  1844,  $3,587,439  64 

From  this  datum,  it  would  appear  that  the  annual 
amount  of  the  national  debt,  including  treasury 
notes  as  a part  of  said  debt,  has  been  reduced 
$7,778, 6S0  14,  between  the  1st  July,  1843  and  the 
29th  February,  1844 — Thus — 

Amount  of  treasury  notes  redeemed  $9,758,711  49 
Amount  received  for 
treasury  notes  $1,919,S00  00 

Receipts  for  loans 
for  1843,  70,231  35 

$1,980,031  35 


Total  for  the  year,  $22,721,949  67 

Excess  of  receipts  as  then  estimated,  over  his  esti- 
mates of  December  last,  $3,266,935  93.  This  shows 
that  the  treasurer  made  a very  safe,  if  not  a very  neat 
guess,  at  his  receipts,  in  his ’animal  report,  if  he 
has  been  as  cautious  in  estimating  for  the  residue  of 
the  year,  which  we  suspect  he  has,  the  receipts  will 
be  five  millions  of  dollars  beyond  his  official  es- 
timates in  his  annual  report  of  December  last.  If 
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Showing  a reduction  of  in- 
debtedness of  $7,778,680  14 

This  if  correct,  we  consider  a very  clever  exhibit. 

The  treasurer  reports  a balance  of  specific  appro- 
priations unexpended,  1st  March,  1844,  of  $12;399- 
617  73.  In  addition  to  which  there  will  be  required 
for  indeffinate  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  about  $750,000,  including 
interest  on  the  public  debt. 

THE  ARMY. 

• War  department , Jlpril  16,  1814. 

By  direction  of  the  president,  general  order  No. 
40,  of  July  12,  1842,  districting  the  United  States 
into  nine  military  departments,  is  rescinded,  and  the 
country  is  hereby  divided  into  two  military  geogra- 
phical divisions,  the  boundaries  of  which  will  be  the 
same  as  those  established  at  the  reduction  of  the  ar- 
my in  1821,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  4th  and 
9th  military  departments,  which  will  not  be  includ- 
ed in  either  division. 

Brevet  major  general  Gaines  will  be  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  western,  and  brigadier  general 
Wool,  to  the  command  of  the  eastern  division,  bre- 
vet brigadier  generals  Brady  and  Worth  will  con- 
tinue in  command  of  their  present  departments,  the 
4th  and  9th. 

The  generals  in  command  of  the  divisions  and  de- 
partments above  named,  will  receive  their  orders 
from  the  major  general  commanding  the  army,  and 
will  communicate  with  him  through  the  adjutant 
general.  Correspondence  on  official  subjects  with 
the  president  or  secretary  of  war  is  prohibited. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  issue  orders  direct  from 
general  head  quarters  at  Washiagton  to  officers  other 
than  the  commanders  of  divisions  or  departments, 
and,  to  avoid  delay,  they  may  send  their  reports  to 
the  adjutant  general  without  observing  the  ordinary 
channel  of  correspondence;  but  in  all  such  depar- 
tures from  the  established  rule,  copies  of  the  orders, 
reports,  & c.  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished  to 
the  proper  commander. 

Commanders  of  divisions  and  departments  will 
give  timely  information  of  any  intended  absence  from 
their  head  quarters,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
when  the  circumstances  rendering  their  absence  ne- 
cessary tvill  be  reported. 

WM.  WILKINS,  secretary  of  war. 


GENERAL  ORDERS — No.  17. 

TP  'ar  department,  adjutant  general’s  office, 

Washington,  April  20,  1844. 

I.  The  foregoing  instructions  of  the  president  are 
published  for  the  government  of  the  army,  and  the 
following  is  the  arrangementof  military  geographical 
divisions  and  departments  made  under  them: 

Western  division.  The  country  west  of  a line 
drawn  from  Fond  du  lac,  Lake  Superior,  to  Cape 
Sable,  Florida,  and  embracing  the  part  of  Wisconsin 
Territory  west  of  said  line;  Iowa  Territory;  the  slates 
of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  YVest  Flo- 
rida; and  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

Eastern  division.  The  states  of  Maine,  N.  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  S. 
Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Alh  Military  department.  The  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Michigan,  and  that  part  of  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory not  included  in  the  western  division. 

9th  Military  department.  East  and  Middle  Florida. 

Until  otherwise  directed,  the  present  arrangement 
of  military  departments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7 and  8, 
will  be  continued,  and  the  senior  officer  in  each  will 
report  to,  and  receive  instructions  from  the  com- 
manders of  divisions. 

II.  Brevet  major  general  Gaines  is  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  western,  and  brigadier  gen.  Wool, 
to  the  command  of  the  eastern  division,  and  will, 
for  the  present,  establish  their  head  quarters,  re- 
spectively, at  N.  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  head  quarters  of  departments  will  remain  as 
now  established,  except  the  head  quarters  of  the  5th 
department,  which  will  be  at  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y. 

HI.  Commanders  of  divisions,  and  of  the  4th  and 
9th  military  departments  will  forward  monthly  re- 
turns to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  as  prescribed 
by  ‘■'■general  orders ” No.  41,  of  1842. 

IV.  The  authority  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  as 
conferred  by  the  regulation  of  the  war  department 
of  July  16,  1842,  is  restricted  to  the  commanders  of 
divisions,  and  of  the  4th  and  9th  military  depart- 
ments. By  order,  L.  THOMAS. 

Assistant  adjutant  general. 

Compliment  to  Waddy  Thompson.  Our  late  mi- 
nister to  Mexico,  in  passing  through  Mobile  on  his 
way  home  was  invited  by  the  citizens  to  partake  of 
a public  dinner.  The  following  is  the  correspon- 
dence, which  we  copy  from  the  Mobile  Register  of 
ti.e  18th  iust. 

Waverly  House,  Mobile,  April  16,  1844. 
Hon.  Waddy  Thompson: 

Dear  sir:  At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile, 
held  at  this  place,  to-day,  the  undersigned  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  tender  to  you  the  hospitalities 
of  our  city,  and  to  transmit  the  enclosed  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Your  able  and  efficient  diplomatic  career,  as  the 
minister  of  government  to  Mexico,  is  deserving  of 
all  praise,  and  has  endeared  you  to  the  heart  of  eve- 
cy  American,  Your  conduct  has  been  signalized  not 
only  by  the  wisdom  of  the  diplomatist,  but  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  a noble  nature,  and  the  courageous 
devotion  of  a friend. 

Our  relations  with  the  government  of  Mexico 
have  become  exceedingly  important.  Texas  is  an 
intervening  territory,  and  we  confess  we  feel  that 
the  fate  of  that  republic  is  of  vital  concern  to  our 
country.  While  you  were  at  your  post  we  felt  se- 
cure. The  interests  of  our  government  and  the 
condition  of  any  of  its  children,  whom  chance  may 
have  thrown  into  that  country,  we  felt  certain  met 
with  your  vigilant  oversight  and  protection.  Whi  e 
duly  engaged  in  the  responsible  duties  of  your  high 
office,  you  yet  found  time,  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  to  throw  the  broad  shield  of  Ame- 
rican influence  over  those  who  were  suffering  and  by 
your  noble  efforts  have  sent  joy  into  many  troubled 
hearts. 

Permit  us,  therefore,  individually,  as  well  as  in  be- 
half of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  assure  you  of  our 
high  sense  of  your  worth,  and  to  solicit  your  accep- 
tance of  the  invitation  herewith  tendered. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient'servanls, 

G.  F.  Lindsay,  and  others — committee. 
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Mr.  Thompson’s  Reply. 

Mansion  House,  Mibife,  April  16,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  1 have  the  nonor  1o  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  kind,  your  too  kind  'and  flattering 
note  of  this  date,  inviting  me,  in  the.  name  of  the 
citizens  of  Mobile,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  a, 
pub] ic  dinner.  If  I had  desired  or  looked'to  any 
other  reward  for  my  humble  public  services,  than  the 
consciousness  of  an'  honest  ■ effort,  to  discharge  my 
duty,  arid  the  happiness  of  having  made  others  hap- 
py, such  a tribute  from  the  citizens  of  Mobile,  and 
conveyed  in  the  mbnn'er  in  which  it’has  been'  done, 
greatly  exceeds  both  my  expection  and  merits;  and 
I must  be  permitted  to  add',  that  its  value  is  greatly 
entranced  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  tendered 
without  distinction  .of.  party.  I have  been  a, strong 
party  man — perhaps  I may  be  so  again.  But  my 
party  feelings  cannot  cross  salt  water,  and  I cannot 
well  conceive  how  any  one  can  leave  our  free  and 
blessed  country,  without  also  leaving  all  such  feel- 
ings behind  him.  • 

My  separation  from  my  family  has  been  long  and 
painful,  resulting  from  causes  which  I could  not 
control  nor  disregard  without  a dereliction  of  duty; 
and  m'y  impatience  increases  every  moment  as  .1  ap- 
proach my  home.  I beg  that  you  will  excuse  me 
for  not  accepting  your  kind  invitation.'  But  as  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  leave  Mobile  until  to-morrow 
evening,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  my  friends'cf 
this  city,  at  any  time  and  place  which  they  may  de- 
signate. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WADDY  THOMPSON. 

To  Messrs.  G.  F.  Lindsay,  John  Gale,  and  others, 

commitfee. 

Trios.  Jefferson’s  letter  to  Hezekia-h  Niles. 
We  should  like  to  have  an  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Ihe'lelter  of  which  the  following  is  a copv, 
atid  which  has  fallen  some  way  or  other  into  the 
bands  of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  At- 
las, who.in  his  letter  dated  the  1st  March,  1844, 
amongsf  many  other  interesting  things,  sajs — 

“The  autograph  mania  is  raging  here,  just  now — 
and  those  of  real  value  bring  enormous  prices.  I 
recently  atteYided  a sale  o'f  a collection,  by  the  cre- 
ditors of  the.  collector,  who  had  not  only'spent  his 
own  property,  but  borrowed  large  sums  .that  he 
might  pursue  his  favorite  science.  PoorAulographile, 
it  was  painful  to- watch  thesad  expression- of  his 
countenance,  as  he  saw  the  treasures  which  tie.  had 
collected  with  so  much  care,  scattered  abroad;  yet  a 
smile  of  exultation  would  Hit  across  his  face,  as 
sortie  favorite  was  knocked  down  for  a high  price. 
A letter  of  G.alileo’s.brought- 3.99  francs,  Cglvip  135, 
Fenelori  307.  Marie  Antoinettp-170,  lord  Nelson,  120, 
&e.  There  are  a great, number  of  American  auto- 
graphs irt  Paris,  most  of  them  brought  over  by  the 
French  troops  w.ho  aided  us  in  pur  revolutionary 
struggle,  while  others  have  been  written  to  and  by 
our  ministers.  I am  now  in  treaty  for  a letter  of 
Frankliiqto  Marat,  giving  him  an  account  of  some 
electrical  experiments,  and  endorsed  by  the  latter. 
The  following  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  or 
unprofitable  to  your  readers. 

‘'Monticcllo,  May  6,  ’26. 

“Dear  sir- — Having  been  lately  engaged  in  index- 
ing my  memorandum  hook  of  th.e  last  year,  1 ob- 
served your  name  not  to  he  in  it.  This  fact  sug- 
gests to  me  that  I must  have  forgotten  the  annual  re- 
mittance to  you.  I therefore  now  enclose  you  10  D. 
for  the  pasL  and  present  dues.  My  memory  fails 
too  much  to  be,  depended  on,  but  if  you  would  send 
a script  of  a note  with  a paper  closing  the  year, 
this  should  not  happen,,  add  you  would  oblige  me  by 
tire  aid  to  my  recollection.  With  this  reparatiop'ol 
my  wrong,  accept  the  assurance  of  pi y esteem  and 
respect.  “T-H:  JEFFERSON. 

“To  Mr.  Niles,  Baltimore. ” 

From  my  experience  in  that  honorable. corps  who 
“write  for  glory  and  print  on  truss,”  1 should  re- 
commend the  above  letter  to  be  kept  before  the  people, 
as  sound  Jeffersonian  doctrine. 


*230  votes  returned  for  Roger  Baldwin,  instead  of 
Roger  S.  Baldwin. 

FOR  SENATOR. 


STA  T 15  S OP  THE  UNION. 


CONNECTICUT  ELECTION Official. 

FOR  GOVERNOR. 


Hist.  Whig. 

1 “’Romeo  Loweiy, 

2 *Geo.  Plummer, 

3 *Tracy  Peck, 

5 *Nelson  Newton, 

5 ’"Norton  J.  Buei, 

6 Philo  Pratt, 

7 .T.  F.  Trumbull, 

8 *C.  W.  Rockwell, 

9 *R.  E.  Selden,  Jr. 

10  *T.  B.  Osborne, 

11  *Eli  T.  Hoyt; 

1 2 “Darius  Mead, 

13  G<>o.  Martin, 

14  *W.  Lvo'T,  3d, 

15  *Abijah  Catlin,  • 

16  L.  W.  Cutler, 

17  *Philo  Kellogg, 

IS  Daniel  Russell, 

19  *Henrv  Taintor, 

20  Miner  Grant, 

21  *Sessions  Lawson, 


Loco.  Abol- 

2,376  W.  J.  Hamersley  1,905  123 
1,722'  T:  Welles,  1,658  16 
1.875  Noble- Towner,  1,722  140 
1,715  J.  A.  Darij.ng,  1,450  26 
1 775  Hiram  Osborn,  1,499 
1,567  *Sum’l  Spencer,  1.664 
1.014  * Noyes  Billings,  1,206 
1/113  Asher  P Brown,  1,299 
1 051  J.  B.  Rogers,  1,032 
1.673  W.  S.  Pomeroys  1,619 
1.529  Sam’l-S.  Gray.  1.493 
1, 6 tl  H.  A.  Mitchell,  1,203 
1,070  *M  Burgess,  1,193  128 
1,219  Vernon  Stiles,  1,218  285 
1,440  O.' S.  Seymour,  1.337  194 
l,453-*Silas  Uodley,  1.520  127 
1.443  Ralph  Deming,  1 390  58 
929  *11.  D.  Smith,  1,096  53 
1,174  .T.  L’Hommedieu,  1,150  98 
,870  *Orson  Wood,  958  68 
972  Horace  Taylor,  905  49 


29,961 


Total, 

Total.  60,245.  Whig  over  Loco  1,369. 
“/Elected — 15  whigs,  6 locos. 

RECAPITULATION. 


28,692  1,692 


Senate. 

House 

Joint  Ballott. 

Whig, 

14 

104 

118 

Loco  Foco, 

7 

80 

87 

Whig  majority 

7 

.24  . 

31 

Cleveland : 

Baldwin. 

.Gillette. 

Scat. 

Hartford  county 

, 5 35  G 

6,006 

282 

6 

New  Haven  “ 

4 650 

5 065 

229 

2 

New  London  -t 

3,564 

3 539 

254 

3 

Fairfield 

4,400 

4 805 

141 

2 

Windham  “ 

2,420 

2 296 

425 

1 

Litchfield  “ 

4 281 

*4  393 

384 

0 

Middlesex  “ 

2.2n2 

2 124 

145 

2, 

Tolland  “ 

1,893 

1,86.0 

111 

3 

28,846 

30,093  ■ 

•1,971 

19 

Contested  (house)  4 (locos)  no  choice,  27. 

[ Hartford  Times. 

Pennsylvania.  State  Credit.  That  every  delin- 
quent state  in  the  Union  would  in  a short  time  be 
constrained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  adopt 
measures  for  redeeming  and  adequately  sustaining 
its  faith  and  credit,  we  have  never  doubted,  and 
have  taken  frequent  occasion  so  to.say.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania. during  the  last  week  of  their 
session,  which  closed  on  the  3d  u 1 1 . , finally  passed  the 
revenue  bill  which  the  popular  branch  of  that  body 
stood  up  gallantly  in  support  of.  A committee  of 
conference  reconciled  the  difference  that  existed  be- 
tween the  two  branches.  The  bill  levies  a tax  of 
three  mills  in  the  hundred  dollars,  on  all  the  assessa- 
ble property  of  the  state.  It  also  proposes  to  sell  the 
public  works,  if  they  can  obtain  the  stipulated  prices 
—20  millions  of  dollars  for  the  main  line  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg, — three  fourths  of  which,  is -to  be 
paid  before  possession,  and  so  on. 

The  governor  promptly  signed  the  revenue. bill,  but 
vetoed  the  appropriation  bill,  upon  the  ground  of  its 
interfering  with  the  salaries  of  the  judiciary  secured 
by  constitution. 

Maryland.  Whig  Gubernatorial  State  Convention. 
A convention  composed  of  delegates  from  the  seve- 
ral counties  and  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  assem- 
bled in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday  the  3Uth  ult. 

The  following  gentlemen  CompOsed-the  delegates: 

Allegany  county. — John  Hoye.  Leonard  Shircliff, 
Ed.  McCarty,  James  H.  Hobhtzell,  Henry  Bruce. 

Washington  county. — John  Miller,  T.  E.  Buchanan, 
Elias  Davis,  J.  D.  Remain,  Horace  Rtsley. 

Frederick  county. — L.  P.  Batch,  Griffin  Taylor, 
Robert  Annan,  Dr.  J.  Baer,  -Francis  Brengle,  Rich- 
ard Coale. 

Carroll  county. — Joshua  C.  Gist,  M.  G.  Cockey, 
W.  Shepard;  John  Wadlow,  Jonas  Deal. 

Anne  Arundel  county. — Thomas  S.  Alexander,  R. 
Selhhan,  C.  S.  W.  Dorsey,  A.  Randall,  B.  E.  Gantt, 
C.  R.  Stewart. 

Charles  county. — Walton  M.  Miller,  P.  W.  Crain, 
John  Hughes,  J.  J.  Jenkins. 

Montgomery  county.— Ephraim  Gaither,  Phil  Biays, 
R.  J.  Bowie,  John  Poole,  Dr.  T.  Pool.' 

Baltimore  city — Peter  Fentiy,  N. L.  Wood,  A.  W- 
Bradford,  Asa  Needham,  B.  C.  Ross,  C.  H.  Pitts. 

Baltimore  county. — W..  W.  Keyser,  W.  Tagart, 
Jas.  Turner,  Josiah  March,  F.  A.  Gatch,  E.  G.Kil- 
bourne. 

Queen  Ann's  county. — John.  Brown,  J.  B.  Spencer, 
Mathias  George,  Dr.  Samuel  Harper. 

Dorchester  county — James  Thompson,  Joseph  R. 
Eceleston,  J.  -R.  Keene,  J.  R.  Martin,  PI.  L.  Mc- 
Namara. . 

Somerset  coonnty. — Edward  Long,  J.  B.  Rider, 
John  Turner,  Danial  Ballard,  Jas.  Brittinghani,  J. 
R.  Handy.  ■ . 

Worcester  county  Teagle  Townsend,  Zadock-P. 
Henry,  Dr.  W,.  R.  Selby,  Edw.  Lambdin,  Dr.  J.’S 
Martin. 

Caroline  county — Abraham  Jump,  John  Nichols, 
Jacob  C.  Wilson,  Win.  Hardcastle. 


Cecil  county. — James  L.  Craig,  J.  H Jamer,  John 
Ja'nney,  Lewis  S.  Todd,  John  B.  Yarnatl. 

Kent  county. — James  B.  Ricaud,  Geo.  Vickeis, 
Wm.  Mnffitt,  W.  S.  Constable. 

Talbot  county — T.  W.  Loekerman,  John  Harring- 
ton, Geo.  T.  Tilghman,  G.  Dudley. 

Prince  George's  county.— R.  L.  Jenkins,  James 
Harper,  Samuel  Ari\old,  Truman  Belt,  George  W. 
Duvall. 

St.  Mary  county. — John  VV.  Bennett,.  \V.  Coad,  J. 
M.  S.  Causin,  B.'I.  Heard. 

Hartford  county.- — H.  PI.  Archer,  - Dr.  J.  Mont- 
gomery, G.  W.  Bradford,  W.  B.  Bond.F.T.  Amos. 

Calvert  county. — G.  W.  Weems,  T.  J.  Hellen,  J. 
G.  Mackall,  A.R.  Sollers. 

Theodore  ft.  Loc kerman.  Esq.,  of  Talbot  county, 
was  called  upon  to  preside.  Vice  presidents  A.  R.  Sol-' 
lers,  of  Calvert,  J.  Baer,  of  Fredrick,  J.  B.  Ricaud, 
of  Kent,  B.  C.  Ross  of  Baltimore  city.  Secretaries  B. 
C.  Gantt,- G.  Vickers,  and  J . R.  Eceleston.  . 

‘Several  person's  were  spoken  Of  and  advocated  for 
Governor,  and  Some  half  dozen  ballotings  took  place, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  convention  naming 
Thomas  G.  Pratt,  of  Prin.ce  George  county,  whose 
election  the  member's  of  the  convention  unanimous- 
ly pledged  themselves  to  use  every  honorable  effort 
to  secure; 

The  convention  adopted  various  arrangements,  ap- 
pointed committees  &c.  with  a_  view  to  conducting 
the  electioneering  campaign. 

The  convention  re-assembled,  informally,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  for  the' purpose  of  interchanging  salutations 
with  -Mr.  Pratt,  the  nomin.ee,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  reached  the  city.  The  president  of  the  conven- 
tion addressed  a few  spirited  and  appropriate  remarks 
on  introducing  Mr.  Pratt,  who  rose  and  addressed 
the. convention  in  a very  eloquent  manner,  tie  said 
he  would  not  declare  that  he  felt  honored  and  flatter- 
ed by  the  nomination  he  had  received,  for  such  lan- 
guage would  come  far  short  of  expressing  his  real 
feelings  on  the  occasion.  His  feeling’s  were  those  of 
subdued  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupied  devolved  upon  him.  He  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  if  elected  he  would  be  go- 
verned in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  the  opinions 
of  no  man  or  set  of  men.  He  would  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  whig  party  of  the  state,  a‘nd  would 
devote  his  best  energies  to' the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  whoje  people.  He  would  discard  all 
sectional  feeling,  and  would  equally  atlend  to  the 
welfare  of  all  portions  of  the  state.  After  .other  ad- 
dresses from  Mr.  L'ockerman,  Mr  Fvicaud,  &c.  the 
convention  finally  adjourned. 

A Tyler  State  Convention  assembled  at  Balti- 
more on  the  29th  inst.  The  American  states,  that  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  delegates  named,  only 
forty  four  attended. 


WHIG.  NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  CON- 
. VEJVTION. 


A convention  composed  ofdelegates  from  each  state 
of  the  Union,  selected  by  the  whigs  of  the  several  stales 
or  congressional  districts,  assembled  at  the  city-  of  Bal- 
timore on  the  1st  of  May  1844,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  candidates  for  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United-  States  at  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber next. 

The  convention  assembled  at  11  o’clock,  at  the 
Universalist  church,  and  o-n  the  names’ of  the  dele- 
gates appointed  being  called  over,  j'-t  was  found  that 
the  representation  of  each  state  was  eniffe,  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

Maine.  Mpses  L.  Appleton,  David  Bronson,  John 
Hubbard,  Josiah  S.  Little,  Robert  Gooderiow,  Lucius 
H.  Chandler,  Wm.  G.  Crosby,  Abraham  Sanborn, 
Noah -Smith-,  jr. 

Mew  Hampshire.  Ichabod  Goodwin,  Alfred  W. 
Haven,  Horace  L.  Hazelton,  Berij.  M.  Fraley,  Phi- 
aeas  Henderson,  Joseph  Sawyer. 

Massachusetts.  Abbott  Lawrence,  George  Hall, 
Jonathan  Chapman,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Dennis 
Condry,  Solomon  Strong,  Thomas  Kinnicutt,  Geo. 
T.  Davis,  Wm.  C.  Plunkett,  David  A.  Simmons,  Wm. 
A. .Crocker,  George  B.  Upton. 

Rhode  ■ Island.  Robert  .B.  Cranston,  Samuel 'F. 
Man',  Charles  Jackson;  Elisha  Harris. 

Vermont.  Henry  Bradley,  Charles  Paine,  Calvin 
Townsley,  -J.  H.  Harris,  John  Peck,  Era.stus  Fair- 
banks. 

Connecticut.  J.  W.  Huntington,  Dennis  Kimber- 
ly, Wm.  W.  .'Ellsworth,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Solo- 
m.on  Payne.,  'Truman  Smith. 

JVhv  York.  Erastus  Root,  John  A.  Collier, -Abra- 
ham T.  Rose,  David  A.  Bokee,  Jas.  Van  Norshand, 
Benjamin  Drake,  Edward  Mtnlurn,  Dudley  Selden, 
Jeremiah  Pierson,  Peter  H.  Schenk,  Wm.  C.  Has- 
brouck,  James  N.  Mitchell,  William  Miller,  Samuel 
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McClellan,  Willis  Hall,  Benjamin  Ketchum,  Alex- 
ander C.  Gibson,  H.  P.  Alexander,  Jas.  G.  Hopkins, 
Samuel  Buckley,  Frederick  Hollister,  Thos.. Smith, 
Franklin  Whitney,  William  Duer,  Hiram  Putman, 
Christopher  Morgan,  Wm.  T.  Lawrence,  Ambrose 
Spence,  Amos  Sawyer,  2T.  Barton  Stoud,  W.  W. 
McKay,  Porter  Welch,  James  Duriclc,  Calvin  P. 
.Bailey,  Albert  11.  Porter. 

Weir  Jersey.  Henry  W.  Green,  Wm.  15.  Kinney, 
I'rael  R.  Clawson;  Robert  E.  PJorner,  Whitfield  S. 
Johnson,  E.  Y.  Rogers,  John  B.  Aycrigg. 

Delaware ■ 1'.  W.  Thomas,  Charles  G.  Ridgely, 
Senatorial;  Robert  Frame. 

Pcnfisiilviinia.  Wm.  B.  Reed,  John  Strohm,  Au- 
gustus Baton,  John  Swift,  Bela  Badger,  Michael 
Day,  Jos.  Royer,  John  W.  Hombeck,  David  1 own- 
• send,  Thomas  E-  Franklin,  John  S.  Richards,  Henry 
Maxwell,  Wm.  G.  Henley,  Mahlon  C.  Moncur,  Wm. 

L.  Han  ts,  James  H.  Campbell,  Fdgar  Cowen,  Thos. 

M.  T.  McKennon,  Thomas  M.  Jolly,  Samuel  A.  Pur- 
viance. 

Maryland.  Reverdy  Johnson,  John  C.  Groome, 
Samuel  Sprigg,  Richard  Potts,  George  Howard, Chas. 
H.  Pitts,  Zabdiel  Potter,  John  Dennis. 

Virginia.  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Wm.  Robertson, 
Wm.  S.  Archer,  Rd.  H.  Toler,  Wm;  Martin,  Uriel 
Terrill,  Robert  E.  Scott,  Lawrence  Roane,  Benj. 
W.  Leigh,  Robert  McOardlish,  Robert  Y.  Conrad, 
John  H.  Peyton,  Wm.  M.  Peyton,  Wyndan  Robert- 
son, Alfred  Bcckley,  John  J.  Jackson,  Edgar  C. 
Wilson,  Sainl.  Watts,  J.  Whyme,  B.  W.  Finney, 
Thomas  M.  Bondurant,  Jubal  Early,  Chas.  Cocke, 
Thomas  R.  Love,  Hugh Mercer,  James  Lyons,  Hill 
Carter,  David  Gibson,  Wm.  W.  Magruder,  Charles 
L.  Franciscos,  John  D.  Sharp,  Wm.  H.  Syme,  Wa- 
don  Hoffman,.  Wm.  C.  Playman. 

North  Carolina.  John  Gray  Bynum,  . Dock- 

ery, H.  W.  Miller,  A.H.  Sheppard,  Henry  H.  Nash, 

Osburn,  Lippett,  Cherry,  E-  L. 

Muslow.  Edward  Stanley,  Gov.  Dudley,  Richard 
Hines,  Senatorial. 

South  Carolina.  Wm ..CMreston-  S.  H.  Dickson, 
John  S.  Preston,  Edwin  DeCeon ,B/ F.  Davis,  Camp- 
bell  R.  Bryce.  Henry  Middleton,  Samuel  Chadwich, 
Joseph  Deland.Wm.  Pattan,  George  W.  Brown,  W. 

E.  Fen-el,  O.  Mills,  G.  • S:  Bryan,  E.  Gammage, 
Samuel  Ripley,  J.  C.  Levy,  O.  B.  IT  i 1 1 a n , T.  Tup-  • 
per,  S.  S.  Willington,  .Oliver  TP;  Collock. 

Georgia.  John  McFherson  Berrien,  Thomas  Butler 
King,  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  Lott 
Warren,  Robert  A.  Toombs,  Chas.  Dougherty,  A.  H. 
Keen,  J.^5.  Calhoun,  A.  R.  Wright. 

Kentucky-  Thos.  Metcalfe,  Squire  Turner,  A.  Har- 
pending, Alfred  Ailen,  Benj.  H.  Reeves,  Bryan  Y. 
Owsley,  John  B.  Thompson,  A.  G.  Stephenson,  Thos. 
P.  Wilson,  Richard  Pindall,  Chas.  Eginton,  Wm.  K. 
Wall. 

Tennessee.  Wm.  Martin,  Lewis  P.  Williamson, 
George  Glasscock,  John  P.  McCormick,  W B Hotfa. 

Ohio.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Seabury  Ford,  1st  dist. 
Belamy  Storer,  Jacob  Burnet,  John  C.  Wright,  W. 

F.  Harrison,  John  H.  Ballance  2nd.;  Nathaniel  Ben- 
jimin  3d;  Horatio  G.  Philips  4fh;  John  Johnson  5lh; 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  6th;  Abel  ltawson,  7th;  Allen 
Trimble,  R.  W.  Clark,  Turpin  Daughters,  8th;  John 
L.  Taylor,  Thomas  Worthington,  9th;  T.  O.  EJwards 
lUth;  Alfred  Kelly,  11th;  James  Pendy,  12th;  Lewis 
Menager,  13lh;  Joseph  Brinker,  14th;  Daniel  Comer- 
se,  15th;  Colson  Davenport  16th;  John  Hildt,  sr.  17th; 
D.  L.  Collier,  Arison  L.  Brewer,  J.  Andrews,  A.  D. 
Green,  F.  A.  Dolirman,  .1.  Mason,  A.  J.  Endley,  18th; 
J.  Harris,  lBtli;  George  Y.  Wallis,'  2(Jlh;  Geo.  A. 
•21st;  J.  1.  Harris*  Geo.  Q.  Baker,  21;  A.  Harris,  18. 

Indiana.  Jas.  Rariden,  Samuel  Hanna,  1st  dist.; 
Christian  Coor,  Wm.  R.  Boyer,  David  Boyer,  Sami. 

C.  Dunn,  John  B.  Semans,  2nd;  Marston  G.  Clarke, 
H.  P.  Thomslon,  Jtihn  W.  Payne,  A.  J.  Simpson, 
AV m.  Graham,  3d;Ricbard  Chambers,  Milton  Gregg, 
Elias  Conweli,  Smith  .Varter,  4th;  Wm.  B.  Butler, 
John  A.  Graham,  Wm.  C.  Pelham,  Samuel  Hall, 
Isaac  Sands,  5th;  Douglass  Maguire,  Wm.  Connor, 
Sami.  Herriot,  C.  C.  Nave,  Jas.  P.  Foley,  6th;  Eli 
Murphy,  Geo.  B.  Fingle,  Wm.  P.  Stephens,  Wm.  H. 
Bennet,  D.  P.  Holloway,  7th;  J^j.  Farrington,  John 
Ewiirg,  E.  W.  McCaughey,  John  R.  Porter,  Jas.  M. 
Mottit,  18 th;  A Iphonso  A.  Cole,  Robt.  C.  Green,  N. 

D.  Grove,  Wm.  McKenton;  John  Comstock,  9th; 
John  D.  Defrees,  Thos.  H.  Bassett,  D.  G.  R.ose, 
Stephen  II.  Combs,  J.  S.  Harvey,  10th;  J.  F.  Allison, 
Samuel  Moore,  J.  Waner,  John  M.  Sluss,  Aaron 
Houghton,  11  lb;  David  Kilgore,  Nathan  B.  Hawkins, 
John  B.  Lee,  11.  N,  'Williams,  Jesse  Way,  12th;  Elias 
Murray,  Donsus  A icholas,  R L.  Douglass,  M.  Svveet- 
ser,  G.  W.  Wood. 

J.ouisiaiut.  lion.  Henry  Johnson,  lion.  Alexander 
Barrow,  Senatorial;  Gov.  E.  L.  While,  Gov.  A.  J3. 
Roman,  Hon.  Thomas  AV.  Chinn,  Hon.  John  Moore, 
Gen.  Felix  Hardin,  James  Morgan,  John  L.  Sheafe, 
Th.  Pugh,  J.  Mountfort,  J.  F.  Pepin,  G.  Mason  Gra- 
ham, J.  B.  Morean,  E.  E.  Kettridge,  A.  Pilie,  Hon. 


C.  M-  Conrad,  P.  W. 'Farrow,  Dr.  Brashier,  G.  M. 
Long,  R.  H.  Haile,  J.  P.  Watson,  S.  M.  Routh,  E. 

D.  Olcolt,  Wm.  Taylor,  AV.  H.  Sparks,  Edwards  J. 
Phillips,  G.  W.  Warfield,  John  B.  Carr,  James  E. 
Heron,  Alexander  Baggett. 

Mississippi.  Thos,  S.  Dabney,  of  Hinds,  J.  J. 
Hughes,  of  Yazot,  James  Dupree,  of  Hinds,  Thos. 
P.  Falconer,  of  Clark;  Joseph  Regan,  of  Claibone,  R. 

E.  Hammed,  of  Warren,  Samuel  Yerger,  of  Hinds, 
John  M.  Chilton  of  Warren,  T.  Jones  Steward,  of 
Amite,  M.  M.  Hester,  of  Wilkinson,  AV.  R.  Hawley, 
of  Marshall,  C.  C.  Shackleford  of  Madison,  Thomas 
Cogwood,  of  Mttnroe,  E.  S.  McGhee,  of  Lafayette, 
J.  B.  Worrier,  of  Jefferson,  R.  II.  Brown,  — — J.  B. 
Robb,  of  Lownds,  William  R.  Douglass,  of  Warren, 
Gen.  Polk,  of  Marshall,  • Robert  Hughe?*,  of  Hinds, 
Col.  A.  L.  Bingainan,  of  Adams,  Dr.  Jos.  Hall,  of  Dc 
Soto,  E.  Downing  of  Lounds,  AVm.  C.  S modes  qf 
Warren,  Jas.  L.  Hodge  of'Wilkinspn. 

Missouri.  Geo.  C.  Sibley;  Jas.  S.  Rollins,  Chas. 
R.  More'head,  T,  T.  Ewing,.  T.  Morsely,  Jr.  C.  Cox, 
Robt.  A.  Ewing. 

Illinois.  Geo.  T.  M.  Davis,  L.  B.  Knowlton,  sen- 
atorial; Cyrus  Edwards,  Wm.  IP.  Davidson,  T.  T.  B. 
Stapp,  A.  A.  Fisher,  M.  G. . Wilcox,  E.  B.  Washburn, 

F.  McNeil. 

Alabama.  Arthur  F.  Hopkins,  Harry  J.  Thornton, 
1st.  C.  O.  London,  F.,  S.  Blbunt,  R.V.  Montague,  2d. 
Samuel  G.  Oliver,  B.  S.  Bibb,  Howell  E.  Chi-tty,  3d.' 
John  S.  Hunter,  Darnel  E.  Watron,  Jas.  Binney,  4th. 
John  Bonner,  Robert  J.emishn,  Jonathan  Bliss,  5th. 
Levi  Todd,  E.  C.  Musgr.ove,  John  M.  Swoope,  6th. 
Nelson  Robinson,  J.  T.  Bradford,  Samuel  Peede, 
Alexander  Et'skine,  Robert  Feam,  7th.  E.  Heydefeld, 
Wm.  J.  Maclin,  Wm.  P.  Chilton. 

Michigan.  II.  Chipman,  C.  K.  Green,  M.  Eacker, 
E.  B.  Bosdwick,  B.  AV.  Wisener. 

Arkansas.  James  H.  AValker,  Charles  Stewart, 
John  Preston,  Jr.;  5th  dist.  Michael  Saul,  Thomas  C 
Whiteside,  J.  IL  Jones;  6lh  Walter  Coleman,  D.  M. 
Leatherman,  A.  M.  Roseborough;  7th  AV.  P.  J.  Burns, 
Thompson  Anderson,  Simeon  Venable;  8th  John  J. 
AVhite,  Joseph  Miller,  Geo.  W.  Martin';  9th  AV.  AV. 
Pepper,  E.  H.  Foster,  Jr.,  PI.  H.  Marable. 

Mr,  Reverdy  Johnson  then  announced  that  the 
committee  of  two  members  from  each  state,  appoint- 
ed to  report  officers  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention  and  the  order  of  business,  would 
now  through  their  chairman,  make  a report — where- 
upon 

Mr.  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  rose-  and  stated 
that  according  to  tiie  usage  in  such  cases,  the  commit- 
tee recommend  that  there  be  a temporary  preliminary 
organization  of  the  convention,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  propose  for  President, 

Hon.  Arthur  S.  Hopkins,  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  submitted  a motion,  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention,  be  opened  by  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns  who  was  then  present.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Johns  addressed  the 
throne, of  grace  in  a highly  appropriate  and  eloquent 
manner.  The  president  pro.  tern,  then  announced  the 
following  gentlemen  as  theofficers  of  the  convention: 
President, 

Hon.  AMBROSE  SPENCER,. of  New  York. 
Vice  Presidents, 

' AVM.  G.  CROSBY,  Maine. 

1CHABOD  GOODWIN,  New  Hampshire. 
LEVERET  SALTONSTALL,  Massachusetts. 
SAML.  F.  MANN,  Rhode  Island. 

Gov.  PAINE,  Vermont. 

Gov.  ELLSWORTH,  Cannecticut. 

JOHN  15.  AYCRIGG,  New  Jersey. 

. JOHN  THOMPSON,  Delaware, 

J.  M.  STROHM.  Pennsylvania. 

Gov.  SAML.  SPRIGG,  Maryland. 

BENJAMIN  WATKINS  LEIGH,  Virginia. 
RICHARD  HINES,  North  Carolina. 

JOHN  S.  PRESTON,  South  Carolina, 

AV.  C.  DAWSON,  Georgia. 

Gov.  THOS.  METCALF,  Kentucky. 

AV1LL1AM  MARTIN,  Tennessee. 

JACOB  BURNETT,  Ohio. 

SAMUEL  HALL,  Indiana. 

11ENRV  JOHNSON,  Louisiana. 

ROBERT  A.  EWING,  Missouri. 

SILAS  EDWARDS,  Illinois. 

PI.  J.  THORNTON,  Alabama. 

H.  CHIPMAN,  Michigan. 

JOHN  W.  WALKER,  Arkansas. 

ERASTUS  ROOT',  New  York. 

Secretaries,' 

ISAAC  MUNROE,  Maryland. 

G.  C.  NOR VELL,  Tennessee. 

G.  MASON  GRAHAM,  Louisiana. 

E.  J.  11A1LE,  North  Carolina, 

R E.  HORNER.  New  Jersey. 

NOAH  SMITH  Maine. 

Which  nominations  were  concurred  in  by  the  con- 
vention. 
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On  being  conducted,  to  the  chair  by  Messrs.  Ar3 
cher  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  Spencer  rose  and  addressed  the  convention, 
expressing  his  sense  of  honor  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  him;. and  reviewed  the  state  of  parties  in  -the 
country. 

Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  then  rose  and  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  convention,  in  which  lie  stated  that  the 
voice  of  the  whig  party  of  the  country  was  so  deci- 
dedly in  favor  of  a certain  individual  for  the  presi- 
dency that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  go  through  the 
uslual  forms  of.  a nomination.  He  then,  offered  are- 
solution  declaring 

HENRY  CLAY,  of  KENTUCKY, 
to  be  unanimously  cliosen  as  the  whig,  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  of  the  United  States,  and ■ that  be  be 
recommended  to  the  people  as  such.  • . 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  acclamation,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a great  muny  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. The  cheering  and  bravos  were,  continued 
for  a great  length  of  time. 

A motion  was  made  that  a committee  be  appoin- 
ted to  wait  on  Mr.  Clay  and  inform  him  of  his  nomi- 
nation, which  was  adopted.  The  following  .gentle- 
men compose  the  committee: 

Messrs.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  Barnott,  of  Ohio, 
Archer,  of.  Virginia,  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts, 
Erastus  Root,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stout  of  N.  Y.  proposed,  as  an  amendment, 
“and  that  he  be  requested  to  appear  to-morro.w,  in  this 
city,  befor  the  countless  thousands  who  would  then 
be  assembled  to  ratify  the  nomination,” 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  in  reference  to  this  motion,  that 
he  had  in  his  hands  a letter  from  Mr.  Clay  , which,  if 
he  was  allowed  to  read,  he  flattered  himseif.that  no 
gentleman  would  urge  any  importunity  oii  the  sub- 
ject refered  to. 

Mr.  Stout  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion;  and 
on  h is  motion  the  letter  was  read  as  follows: 

IVashinglon,  April  29,  1844, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  sense 
of  delicacy  and  propriety,  to  attend  either  of  the 
whig  conventionsthis  week  in  Baltimore'.  Such  is  my 
deliberate  judgment.  I hope  my  friends  will  acqui- 
esce in  my  determination,  and  not  urge  me  to  revoke 
it,  which  I cannot  do. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  CLAY. 

To  R.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

[Cheering  and  cries  of“that’s  right;  just  like  him.”] 

Mr.  Bronson,  of  Maine,  read  a letter  from  the  Hon. 
George  Evans,  deciining.a  nomination  as  vice  presi- 
dent, to  which  the  writer  added  that  he  would  have 
expressed  this  determination  at  an  earlier  period 
copld  he  have  done  so  without  subjecting  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  vanity.  Mr.  B.  said  that  the  dele- 
gation from  Maine,  though  it  would  have  given  them 
pride  and  pleasure  to  have  the- ira-wre-et  Mr.  Evans  . 
presented  to  the  convention,  had  unanimously, 'though  . 
reluctantly,  consented  to  withdraw  it,  in  the  hopa 
that  thereby  the  harmonious  action  of  the  convention 
might  be  promoted.  [Applause.] 

Ordered,  That  the  letter  be  inserted  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  R.  Johnson  stated  that  a letter,  had  been  receiv- 
ed from  John  M.  Clayton,  esq.,  which  on  motion  was 
read  by  Mr.  Ridgely,  of  Del.  Its  design  was  to  ex- 
plain Mr.  Clayton’s  position  in  regard  to  a nomina- 
tion as  vice  president.  Such  a nomination  he  had 
never  sought,  and  had  once  before  publicly  declined. 
Since  doing  so,  a convention  of  his.  own  state  had 
again  placed  liis  name  in  nomination.  Pie  begs  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  and  requests  that  his  name  may 
be  instantly  withdrawn  on  discovering  that  a general 
expression  of  agreement  to  its  adoption  was  not 
manifested:  pledging  himself  in  the  most  frank  and 
honorable  manner  to  give  his  hearty  support  to 
any  other  nomination  that  may  be  agreed  on.  Uni- 
on was  above  all  things  so  important  that  he.  prayed 
bis  name  might  not  stand  in  the  way  for  one  mo- 
melit. 

Under  the  instructions  thus  received,  Mr..Ridgely, 
however  reluclanly,  felt  bound  for  himself  and  his 
associates,  to  withdrafr  Mr.  Clayton’s  name; 

Mr.  McKennan,  of  Penn.,  offered  a resolution  ex- 
pressing the  high  estimation  in  which  the  convention 
hold  the  characters  of  the  two  gentlemen  whose,  letters 
had  just  been  read,  and  their  patriotic  sacrifices  in 
favor  of  the  whig  cause. 

Mr.  McKennan  thought  it.  due  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  acted  in  a manner  so  truly  magnanimous 
and  praiseworthy  that  the  sentiments  of  the  conven- 
tion in  regard  to  the  course  they  had  pursued  should 
be  here  publicly  expressed.  Pie  therefore  offered  a 
resolution  that  the  convention  hold  in  high  estima- 
tion the  character  of  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Clayton 
for  their  services  lo  the  whig  party,  and  highly  ap- 
probate the  pure  and  disinterested  course  they  had 
pursued:  and  that  both  the  letters  be  enteled  at 
length  upon  the  journal. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  R.  Johnson  then  presented  a letter  from  judge 
McLean,  of  Ohio,  also  declining  a nomination.  He 
had  probably  staled  to  his  friends  the  reasons  which 
governed  him:  he  now  declared  that  he  could  not 
consent  that  his  name  should  be  put  in  nomination; 
but  requested  that  his  determination  should  not  be 
mentioned  unless  it  became  necessary.  He  conclud- 
ed with  expressing  his  joy  at  the  political  prospects 
of  Mr.  Clay.  (Cheers.) 

A discussion  now  arose  as  to  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing a vice  president:  some  contending  that  each  de- 
legation ought  to  choose  its  own  candidate:  and, 
when  so  chosen,  that  the  choice  should  be  stated  to 
the  convention,  and  whoever  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  should  be  considered  as  having  received 
the  nomination  of  the  body:  others  objected  to  this 
as  in  substance  the  general  ticket  system,  and  con- 
tended that  its  operation  might  be  to  give  the  nomi- 
nation to  one  who  was  not  the  choice  of  the  whigs 
of  the  Union  generally.  In  this  discussion,  which 
occupied  the  convention  for  a considerable  time,  a 
number  of  the  members  took  part.  It  ended  in  the 
withdrawing  of  all  other  plans  and  the  adoption  of 
the  following:  the  roll  was  called  in  order;  and,  as 
the  name  of  each  delegate  was  called  out  by  one 
of  the  secretaries,  he  voted,  viva  voce,  for  the  candi- 
date he  preferred. 

Before  going  into  the  choice — 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  nominated  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Storer,  of  Ohio,  named 
John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Green,  of  New 
Jersey,  named  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; and  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Pennsylvania,  named 
John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  result  of  the  first  vote  taken  was  as  follows: 
Total  number  of  votes  given  275 

Necessary  to  a choice  138 

Of  which — 

John  Sergeant  38 

Millard  Fillmore  53 

John  Davis  83 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen  101  No  choice. 

The  second  vote  resulted  as  follows: 

John  Sergeant  32 

Millard  Fillmore  57 

John  Davis  74 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen  118  No  choce. 

The  name  of  John  Sergeant  was  now  withdrawn, 
and  the  convention  proceeded  to  a third  vote. 

The  third  vote  resulted  as  follows: 

John  Davis  76 

Millard  Fillmore  40 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen'  155 
Whereupon  the  president  of  the  convention  an- 
nouned  that  T-pr.njuiRF-  .Frelinghuysen.  having  re- 
ceived a majority  of  all  tfie  ToTeS'gmiu,  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  convention  for  the  office  of  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

This  annunciation  of  the  preferanceof  a majority 
of  the  members  of  the  convention,  as  indicated  by 
this  vote,  was  received  with  loud  and  reiterated 
cheering;  which  ha  ving  subsided — 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  unanimously  nominated  to  the  office  of  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  be  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  for  that  office. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  rose  and  hearti- 
ly responded  to  this  resolution.  He  had  voted  for 
John  Davis;  and  he  and  his  friends  had  so  continued 
to  vote  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  until  they  were  fair- 
ly and  honorably  beaten.  For  myself,  (said  Mr.  L.) 
for  Massachusetts,  and  I think  for  all  New  England, 
[yes!  yes!  yes!  was  responded  from  all  quarters,)  I 
can  say  that  the  nominatioiVof  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen will  meet  our  hearty  support. 

Erastus  Root,  of  New  York,  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Fillmore,  announced  that  the  nomination  met  his 
hearty  concurrence,  and  he  believed  that  the  people 
of  New  York  would  be  as  unanimous  for  it  now  as 
he  was. 

Mr.  McKennan,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  name  had 
been  mentioned  for  vice  president,  said  that  he  re- 
joiced with  respect  to  himself  that  the  nomination 
had  fallen  upon  a 'greater  and  better  man — a man 
whose  reputation  could  not  be  assailed  even  by  such 
a man  as  Amos  Kendall.  The  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  would  go  with 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Alfred  Kelley,  of  Ohio,  said  that  his  state  had  no- 
minated John  Davis,  because  she  had  brought  him 
into  the  field,  and  because  she  could  not  honorably 
desert  so  honorable  a man.  But  she  had  been  fairly 
overcome  in  convention,  and  no  state  would  support 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen  with  more  unanimity  than  the 
slate  ol  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  who  had  voted  for 
John  Davis  through  ail  the  ballotings,  said  he  should, 
as  would  the  people  of  Connecticut,  vote  for  Theo- 


dore Frelinghuysen.  He  was  a man  above  all  re- 
proach, and  had  the  confidence  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Taul,  of  Tennessee,  said,  as  an  old  man,  he 
must  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
McKennan,)  that  though  he  might  not  be  a wiser 
man  than  the  nominee,  he  was  at  least  as  good  a 
man. 

Mr.  Little,  of  Maine,  spoke  for  his  state,  and  said 
that,  though  a doubtful  one,  her  motto  was,  “we’ll 
try.” 

Mr.  Crosby,  of  Maine,  would  not  admit  that  Maine 
was  a doubtful  state.  She  was  not  so  in  1840.  She 
would  not  be  so  in  1844. 

Mr.  Green,  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  earnestly  and 
eloquently  of  the  learning,  wisdom,  piety,  and  pa- 
triotism of  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  New  Jersey 
bad  nominated  him  less  than  three  months  since. — 
She  had  done  so  from  no  state  pride,  but  because  she 
knew  him  well — knew  him  as  a man  of  high  and 
lofty  character,  a man  upon  whose  name  there  was 
no  stain — upon  whose  escutcheon  there  was  no  dis- 
honor. When  the  timid  stood  still  and  the  zealous 
grew  cold,  and  Henry  Clay  was  assailed  on  all 
hands,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had  stood  by  him  and 
never  deserted  him. 

His  father  was  always  a firm,  decided,  and  unwa- 
vering patriot — a soldier  of  the  revolution — a brave 
and  patriotic  eilizen.  New  Jersey  envied  New 
York  that  her  favorite  citizen  now  resided  there, 
but  New  Jersey  would  relinquish  the  honor,  if  New 
York  would  honor  him,  whom  to  honor  would  prove 
an  honor  to  herself.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
New  Jersey  had  ever  offered  a man  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people,  and  New  Jersey  would  be  grateful  to 
this  Convention  for  its  choice,  and  would  stamp  the 
“Broad  Seal”  of  the  state  in  its  favor. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution  de- 
claring Mr.  F.  to  be  unanimously  nominated  as  the 
candidate  for  the  office  of  vice  president,  and  the  re- 
solution was  unanimously  adopted  amidst  loud  and 
repeated  cheers. 

Whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed to  inform  Mr.  F.  of  his  nomination. 

Governor  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  Henry  W. 
Green,  of  New  Jersey,  William  B-  Reed,  of  Penn. 
Gov.  Metcalfe,  of  Kentucky,  and  Samuel  F.  Man,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  said  he  was  not  with- 
out some  superstitious  credulity  on  this  occasion. — 
He  believed  there  was  sometimes  virtue  in  a name. 
“Theodore \"  '■■the  gift  of  God  to  man."  So  the  peo- 
ple would  take  it,  and  so  he  believed  it  would  prove 
to  he.  He  then  went  into  a brief  and  beautiful 
speech,  which  was  warmly  received  by  all  the  list- 
eners on  account  of  the  generous  feeling  it  expre.s- 
ed  for  all  the  Union.  He  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Nation  be  requested  to  meet  on 
the  3d  of  July  next,  in  State  Convention,  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  to  respond  to  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  rose,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  that  State  said  that  since  the  days  of 
Jacksonism  she  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
and  her  Whig  people  had  recently  swept  the  State 
from  centre  to  the  circumference.  He  moved  the 
following  resolutions,  which  he  deemed  appropriate 
to  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  candi- 
dates this  day  nominated  by  them: 

Resolveil,  That,  in  presenting  to  the  country  the 
names  of  Henry  Clay  for  president,  and  of  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen  for  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  this  Convention  is  actuated  by  the  conviction 
that  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Whig  party — 
principles  inseparable  from  the  public  honor  and 
prosperity — will  be  maintained  and  advanced  by 
these  candidates. 

Resolved,  That  these  principles  may  be  summed  up 
as  comprising,  a well  regulated  national  currency;  a 
tariff  or  revenue  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  government,  and  discriminating  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  protection  of  the  domestic  labor  of  the 
country;  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands;  a single  term  lor  the  presidency;  a 
reform  of  executive  usurpations: — and,  generally — 
such  an  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
as  shall  impart  to  every  branch  of  the  public  service 
the  greatest  practicable  efficiency,  controlled  by  a 
well  regulated  and  wise  economy. 

Resolved,  That  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  needs  no 
eulogy;  the  history  of  the  country  since  his  first  ap 
pearance  in  public  life  is  his  history;  its  brightest 
pages  of  prosperity  and  success  are  identified  with 
the  principles  which  ho  has  upheld,  as  its  darkest 
and  more  disastrous  pages  are  with  every  material 
departure  in  our  public  policy  from  those  principles. 

Resolved,  That  in  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  we 
present  a man  pledged  alike  by  his  revolutionary  an- 
cestry and  his  own  public  course  to  every  measure  cal 
culaled  to  sustain  the  honor  and  interest  o 1 the  country. 
Inheriting  thG  principles  as  well  as  the  name  of  a fa- 


ther who,  with  Washington,  on  the  fields  of  Trenton 
and  of  Monmouth,  perilled  life  in  the  contest  for  li- 
berty, and  afterwards,  as  a senator  of  the  United 
States,  acted  with  Washington  in  establishing  and 
perpetuating  that  liberty,  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen, by  his  course  as  Attorney  General  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  for  twelve  years,  and  subsequently  as 
a senator  of  the  United  States  for  several  years,  was 
always  strenuous  on  the  side  of  law,  order,  and  the 
constitution,  while  as  a private  man,  his  head,  his 
hand,  and  his  heart  have  been  given  without  stint  to 
the  cause  of  morals,  education,  philanthropy,  and  re- 
ligion. 

Governor  Metcalfe,  of  Kentucky,  then  spoke  for 
Henry  Clay  and  Kentucky,  and  the  whigs  of  the 
Union,  in  a speech  full  of  humor  and  good  sense. — 
The  contrast  drawn  between  him  and  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  made  the  welkin  ring,  while  the  bonds  of  Union, 
which  should  keep  the  states  together  were  pictured 
forth  in  a manner  which  touched  all  hearts.  The 
states,  he  said,  would  lock  aims  for  Henry  Clay, 
and  Henry  Clay  had  an  arm  and  a heart  that  could 
reach  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  called  out 
many  times,  reluctantly  rose,  because  unwilling  to 
detain  those  around  him.  Mr.  B.  said  he  could  cor- 
dially thank  his  Creator  for  the  work  which  had  been 
this  day  done.  1 can  say  (said  Mr.  B.)  I have  lived 
long  enough  when  I have  seen  an  assembly  so  en- 
lightened, so  determined,  and  so  patriotic  as  this. — 
His  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  for  the  scene  around  him.  Mr.  B.  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  Union  and  of  the  nominations  made, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  approving  voice  ot  this  con- 
vention would  be  sanctioned  by  the  approving  voice 
of  Heaven. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  the 
thanks  of  the  convention  for  the  elegant  hospitality 
provided  by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  its  members. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  .agreed  to. 

A resolution  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  con- 
vention was  also  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Stanly,  ofNorth  Carolina,  having  been  called 
for,  answered  in  a few  but  happy  remarks  for  old 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  could  not  get  off  without 
saying  a few  words  for  the  “Old  Dominion.”  He 
spoke  encouragingly  of  the  slate  he  came  from,  and 
amusingly  of  John  Tyler. 

After  which  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


WHIG  RATIFICATION  CONVENTION. 

The  young  men’s  whig  national  ratification 
convention.  A grand  national  mass  convention,  of 
delegates  appointed  without  restriction  of  numbers, 
by  the  whigs  of  the  Union,  assembled  at  the  city  of 
Baltimore  on  Thursday,  the  second  of  May  1844,  for 
the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  nomination  made  by  the 
regular  National  Convention,  held  at  the  same  place 
the  day  before. 

Preparations  were  made  upon  a broad  scale  and 
measures  taken  to  render  the  assemblage  Imposing. 
A splendid  banner  was  provided  by  the  whigs  of 
Maryland,  to  be  awarded  to  the  state  that  should 
parade  the  largest  delegation  at  the  convention,  ac- 
cording to  a scale  of  comparative  population  and  dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  Baltimore — whicli  we  subjoin. 

For  some  weeks  past  we  have  had  from  ail  direc- 
tions notes  of  preparation,  evincing  that  there  would 
be  a spirited  contest  for  the  banner  prize.  A sound 
came  as  that  of  the  gathering  together  of  the  elite  of 
the  tribes  of  a vast  republic,  coming  up  towards  the 
capilol,  for  the  purpose  of  naming,  so  far  as  their 
voices  could  tell,  one  from  amongst  the  people,  who, 
for  a time,  should  he  chief  of  The  nation. 

The  morning  was  of  delightful  temperature. — 
Friendly  clouds  protected  the  ranks  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Before  the  parade  commenced  a brisk  south- 
erly wind  threatened  a dusty  day,  but  just  at  the  hour 
of  starting  it  subsided  into  an  agreeable  light  breeze, 
with  a mere  sprinkling  of  rain  occasionally.  In  the 
afternoon  a shower. 

The  procession  was  formed  into  platoons  of  from 
eight  to  ten  each,  marching  in  tolerably  close  order, 
and  occupied  an  hour  and  a half  in  passing,  at  com- 
mon time.  The  display  of  banners,  &c.  was  superb. 

The  bustle  of  the  moment,  far  from  having  sub- 
sided, compels  us  to  resort  to  the  pages  of  a cotem- 
porary, fora  glimpse  of  the  preliminaries.  A cor- 
'respondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  wrote  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  30th:  “You  can  hardly  figure 
to  yourself,  however  filled  your  mind  may  just  now 
be  with  throngs  and  pomps,  and  processions,  a scene 
more  animated  than  that  which  this  town  presents. 
I have  always  looked  on  Baltimore  as  a well  lodged 
city,  and  though  with  less  elbow-room  out  of  doors 
than  our  good  Washington  enjoys,  yet  decidedly  pos- 
sessing quite  space  enough  to  turn  round  in.  At 
present  all  that  has  ceased;  the  city  is  beeome  a per- 
fect hive;  it  swarms,  but  as  if  it  was  receiving  (not 
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casting  out)  buzzing  multitudes  from  many  another 
apiary.  Busy  as  bees  every  body  seems?  but  yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  all  do  nothing.  The  streets  over- 
flow to  the  very  suburbs;  each  square  has  its  throng; 
the  hotels  are  so  jammed  with  crowds  that  the  be- 
wildered bar-keepe-rs  stand- aghast, and  “coming, sir!” 
is  all  that  one  hears  of  the  confounded  waiters.  A 
sudden  populousnesshas  invaded  even  those  limitary 
regions  of  out-house,  and  garret,  and  cellar,  in  which 
rats  alone  were  used  to  hold  their  courts,  and  those 
trembling  denizens  shrink  within  their  interior  holes, 
not  without  an  additional  foreboding  of  the  fates  ol 
certain  kindred  politicians. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  of  additional  numbers.  Steam 
itself  halts  with  its  loads,  and  the  panting  engines 
seem  out  ofb-reath.  Virginia  has  disembogued  dele- 
gations through  her  hundred  rivers;  the  fair  lakes 
have  poured  in  their  tribute;  father  Hudson  and  the 
lordly  Delaware  have  emptied  the  wave  of  their 
population;  and  it  is  understood  thattfeusquehanna  is 
rushing  hither  in  ark  and  keel  boat,  scow,  flat-bot- 
tom, canoe,  raft,  and  every  thing  that  floats.* 

So  much  for  what  painters  call  the  still  life;  but 
to  quit  description  and  coma  to  character. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to-day  to  see  a wonderful 
gleam  of  good  and  honest  faoes,  as  of  men  who  fell 
that  they  had  come  upon  a good  work,  a mission  of 
public  comfort,  an  embassy  of  joy  to  the  whole  land. 
1 have  never  looked  upon  an  erecter  set.  They 
look  firm,  confident,  free,  like  men  who  feel  that 
they  and  the  country  are  about  to  be  enlarged. — 
Cheerfulness,  hope,  good-will,  breathes  upon  every 
countenance,  and  makes  something  wonderfully 
pleasant  to  behold. 

1 have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  amount  of  re’ 
pntation  and  talent  that  will  be  gathered  together, 
A stronger  and  a higher  body  of  men,  in  character 
public  services,  station,  and  all  that  bespeaks  interest 
and  confidence,  has  never  yet  been  seen  assembled. 

Meantime,  the  matter  wants  not  its  usual,  perhaps 
inseparable,  accompaniment  of  electioneering;  and  I 
have  been  diverted  to  see  the  effort  they  are  making. 
As  if  to -make  amends  for  the  modesty  of  having  but 
one>  candidate  for  the  first  honor,  almost  every  body 
aspires  to  the  second.  These,  however,  are  hut  trie 
personal,  the  individual  aspirations  that  were  to  be 
expected;  and  they  will  be  checked,  kept  under,  by 
the  exemption  of  the  body  from  such  a feeling  to- 
wards any  one  person,  and  the  calm  councils  of  a 
mulutude  of  sober  men,  all  feeling  that  the  country, 
after  its  late  experience,  will  look  for  a man  of  the 
very  highest  sort  for  even  the  secondary  office,  and 
will  expect  a3  vice  president  no  man  short  of  one 
highly  fit  for  the  presidency.” 

The  period  of  the  week  on  which  the  procession 
took  place,  found  our  columns  so  filled  with  articles 
of  great  public  interest — such  as  the  annexation 
treaty^Mr.  Clay’s  letter,  and  Mr.  VanBuren’s  letter 
on  the  subject  of  that  treaty,  &c,.  that  sufficient  room 
was  not  left  in  this  number  for  anything  like  a satis- 
factory account  of  the  grand  procession  and  display 
upon  the  occasion.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  tQ 
content  ourselves  with  inserting  a full  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  regular  National  Convention — and 
to  leave  that  of  the  ratification  convention  to  occupy 
our  next. 

PRIZE  BANNER. 

The  National  Prize  Banner,  was  won  by  the 
gallant  little  slate  of  Delaware,  which  paraded  992 
delegates  in  the  ranks.  Pennsylvania  had*the  great- 
est number  of  delegates — say  2,700;  Virginia  next, 
1,248;  New  Jersey  433;  New  York  400,  Massacfiu- 
setts  3d5;  Vermont  155;  Ohio  137,  ke.  The  count  was 
made  befure  the  detachments  joined  the  general  pro- 
cession, and  when  thousands  that  were  in  the  city  had 
not  joined  their  several  detachments,  knowing  that 
the  states  they  severally  represented  would  not  be 
likely  to  take  the  banner. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  committee 
as  published  some  weeks  since  according  to  which 
the  banner  was  awarded. 

“Adopting  this  method  of  calculation,  the  commit- 
tee have  prepared  the  following  table  for  their  go- 
vernment in  making  the  award. 

The  first  column  gives  the  whig  population  as  test- 
ed by  the  vote  of  1840. 

The  s.-cond  column  gives  the  distance  from  Balti- 
more to  the  capital  of  each  slate. 

The  third  column  gives  the  proportion  which  the 
whig  population  ol  each  state  bears  to  that  of  Dela- 
ware. 

The  fourth  column  gives  the  propqrtion  which  the 
distance  from  Delaware  hears  to  that  from  each 
other  state. 

The  filth  column  gives  the  number  of  delegates 
from  each  state  required  to  equal  one  hundred  dele- 

* This  was  written  two  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
mass  convention,  and  of  course,  before  one-third  of 
thuse  who  attended  it,  had  reached  the  city. 
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gates  from  Delaware,  after  taking  into  consideration 
Iheir  relative  population  and  distance — that  is  to 
say,  the  percentage  upon  the  delegation  from  Dela- 
ware. 
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Delaware, 

5.967 

80i 

100 

100 

100 

Maine, 

N.  Hampshire, 

46,612 

555 

781 

14,41 

112 

26,158 

441 

433 

18,01 

79 

Vermont, 

32  440 

476 

544 

16,81 

91 

Massachusetts, 

72,874 

400 

1221 

20,00 

244 

Rhode  Island, 

360 

22  22 

Connecticut, 

31.601 

296 

530 

27,02 

143 

New  York, 

225.817 

330 

3784 

24.24 

917 

Now  Jersey. 

33,351 

126 

559 

63,49 

355 

Pennsylvania, 

144.021 

70 

2414 

114,29 

2759 

Virginia, 

42.501 

157 

712 

50,95 

383 

N.  Carolina, 

46,376 

328 

777 

24,39 

189 

S.  Carolina, 

545 

14,45 

Georgia, 

40,261 

638 

675 

11  63 

78 

A labama, 
Mississippi, 

28  471 

858 

477 

9,32 

44 

19.518 

1050 

327 

7,62 

25 

Louisiana, 

11.296 

1212 

189 

6,60 

12 

Arkansas, 

5,160 

1032 

86 

7,75 

7 

Missouri, 

22,972 

903 

385 

8,86 

34 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

60,391 

651 

1012 

12  27 

124 

58,489 

509 

980 

15,71 

154 

Ohio, 

148,157 

360 

2493 

22.22 

552 

Indiana, 

65,302 

538 

1094 

14,87 

163 

Illinois, 

45,537 

748 

763 

10,70 

82' 

Michigan, 

22,933 

491 

384 

16,29, 

63 

“To  enable  them  to  obtain  an  accurate  report  of 
the  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  from  each 
state,  the  committee  request  that  each  delegation 
should  form  a distinct  organization  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable after  their  arrival  in  Baltimore. 


,, Arrangements,  to  facilitate  the  procuring  an  accu- 
rate return  will  be  made  by  the  committee,  and  an- 
nounced in  due  time. 


Levi  P’ahnestock, 
James  Grives, 
John  A.  Robb, 
Isaac  G.  Roberts, 
C C.  Egerton,  Jr. 
Wm.  R.  Jones, 
John  B.  Mathiout, 


Baltimore,  21st  March,  1844.” 


Benj.  C.  Ross, 
Edward  V.  Ward, 
Chas.  R.  Hardesty, 
Wm.  S.  Browning, 
Alfred  L.  Moore, 
Jf.  C.  Rlackhurn, 
Robert  M.  Frond, 


THE  TEXAS  TREATY. 


Notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  secrecy  and  the 
utmost  precaution  used  by  the  printer  to  the  senate, 
by  himself  personally  superintending,  and  having 
only  copies  enough  taken  to  supply  one  to  each 
senator,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Saturday  last 
was  issued  having  in  it  not  only  the  treaty,  but  also 
the  president’s  message,  and  documents  which  ac- 
companied it,  to  the  senate.  As  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  these  papers,  we  hesitate  not  to 
lay  the  treaty  before  our  readers — and  also  a sy- 
nopsis of  the  accompanying  documents. 

The  members  of  the  senate  were  justly  indignant 
at  the  violation  of  confidence  and  have  determined  to 
probe  the  matter. 

THE  TREATY. 

From  Ike  New  York  Evening  Post. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  22,  1844. 
[Read  the  first  and  second  limes , referred  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confi- 
dence fur  the  use  of  the  senate.] 

A TREATV  of  annexation  concluded  between  the 
United  States  ol  America  and  the  republic  of  Texas, 
at  Washington,  the  twelfth  of  April,  1844. 

The  people  ol  Texas  having,  at  the  time  of  adopt- 
ing the  constitution,  expressed,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  their  desire  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union  of  the  United  Stales  and  being  still  desirous  of 
the  same  with  equal  unanimity,  m order  to  provide 
more  effectually  lor  their  security  and  prosperity; 
and  the  United  States,  actuated  solely  by  the  desire 
to  add  to  their  own  security  and  prosperity,  and  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  government  and  people  of 
Texas,  have  determined  iq  accomplish,  by  treaty, 
objects  so  important  to  their  mutual  and  permanent 
welfare. 

For  that  purpose  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  given  lull  powers  to  John  C.  Calhoun  secretary 


of  the  state  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  president 
of  the  republic  of  Texas  has  appointed,  with  like 
powers,  Isaac  Van  Zandt  and  J.  Pinckney  Hender- 
son, oiti?ens  of  the  said  republic,  and  the  said  plen- 
ipotentiaries, after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  have 
agreed  on  and  concluded  the  followin';  articles: — 

Art.  I.  The  Republic  ofTexas,  acting  in  confor- 
mity with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  every  depart- 
ment of  its  government,  cedes  to  the  United  States 
all  its  territories,  to  be  held  by  them  in  full  proper- 
ty and  sovereignty,  and  to  be  annexed  to  the  said 
United  Stales  as  one  of  their  territories,  subject  to 
the  same  constitutional  provisions  with  their  other 
territories.  This  cession  including  all  public  lots 
and  squares,  vacant  lands;  mines,  minerals,  salt  lakes 
and  springs,  public  edifices,  fortications,  barracks, 
ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  pavy  yards,  docks,  ma- 
gazines, arms,  armaments  and  accoutrements,  archi- 
ves and  public  funds,  debts,  taxes  arid  dues  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty. 

Art.  II.  The  citizens  ofTexas  shall  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty 
and  property,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  III.  All  titles  and  claims  to  real  estate,  which 
are  valid  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  shall  be  held  to 
he  so  by  the  United  States;  and  measures  shall  he 
adopted  for  the  speedy  adjudication  of  all  unsettled 
clams  to  land,  and  patents  shall  he  granted  to  those 
found  to  be  valid. 

Art.  IV.  The  public  lands  hereby  ceded  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  regulating  the  public  lands  in  tho 
otiier  territories  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  may 
he  applicable;  subject , however,  to  such  alteraiions 
and  changes  as  congress  may  from  time  to  lime  think 
proper  to  make.  It  is  understood  between  the  par- 
ties, that,  if  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which 
lands  have  been  surveyed  in  Texas,  or  from  previous 
grants  or  locations,  the  sixteenth  section  cannot  be  ap- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  education,  congress  shall  make 
equal  provision  by  grant  of  land  elsewhere.  And  it 
is  also  further  understood,  that,  hereafter*  the  hooks 
papers,  and  documents  of  the  general  land  office  of 
Texas  shall  he  deposited  and  kept  at  such  place  in 
Texas  as  the  congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
direct. 

Art.  V-  The  United  States  assume  and  agree  to 
pay  the  public  debt  and  liabilities  of  Texas,  ho-wever 
created,  for  which  the  faith  or  credit  of  her  govern- 
ment may  he  bound  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  treaty;  which  debts  and  lia- 
bilities are  estimated  not  to  exceed  in  the  whole,  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  ascertained  and  paid  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  slated. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  shall  he  made  at  the  treasury  of  tho 
United  States,  within  ninety  days  after  t tie  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  as  follows:  Two 
hundred  and  filly  thousand  dollars  to  Frederick  Daw- 
son, of  Baltimore,  or  his  executors,  on  delivery  of 
that  amount  of  ten  per  cent  bonds  ofTexas;  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  if  so  much  be  required,  in  the 
redemption  of  the  exchequer  bills  which  may  be  in 
circulation  at  the  time  ol  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty.  For  the  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  uebts  and  liabilities  of 'Texas,  which, 
together  with  the  amount  already  specified  shall  not 
exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  public  lands  herein 
ceded,  and  the  nett  revenue  from  the  same,  are  here- 
by pledged. 

Art.  VI.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  full  amount  of 
the  debts  and  liabilities  herein  assumed,  and  the  legal- 
ity and  validity  thereof,  four  commissioners  shall  ho 
appointed  by  the  president  ol  the  United  States  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  who 
shall  meet  at  Washington,  Texas,  within  the  period 
of  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty,  and  may  continue  m session  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months,  unless  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  should  prolong  the  time.  They  shall  take  qn 
oath  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that 
they  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  said 
claims  at  the  time  and  will  not  he  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office;  and  the  sgid  oath  shall  be  recorded 
with  their  proceedings.  In  case  of  the  death,,  sick- 
ness, or  resignation  of  any  of  the  commissioners,  his 
or  their  place  or  places  may  be  supplied  by  the  ap- 
pointment as  aforesaid,  or  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  recess  of  the  senate.  They, 
or  a majority  of  them,  shall,  be  authorised,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
may  prescribe,  to  hear,  examine,  and  decide  on  all 
questions  touching  the  legaliily  and  validity  of  said 
claims,  and  shall;  when  a claim  is  allowed,  issue  a. 
ceriificate  to  the  claimant,  slating  the  amount,  dis.-- 
tiDguishing  priucipD  Lota  iulirest. 
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■ The  certificates  so  issued  shall  be  numbered  and 
entry  made  of  the  number,  the  name  of  the  person  to 
•whom  issufed,  and  the  amount,  in  a book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose.  They  shall  transmit  the  records 
of  their  proceedings  and  the  book  in  which  the  certi- 
ficates are  entered,  with  the  vouchers  and  documents 
produced  before  them,  relative  to  the  claims  allow- 
ed or  rejected,  to  the  treasury  department  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  be  deposited  therein;  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  receipt  of  the  same,  ascertain  tile  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  allowed; 
and  if  the  same,  when  added  to  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to'Frederick  Dawson  and  the  sum  which 
may  be  paid  in  the  redemption  of  the  exchequer 
bill's, 'shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  sum  of  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  he  shall,  on  the  presentation  of  a 
cerlificate.of  the  commissioners,  issue  for  the  option 
o.f  the  holder,  a new  certificate  at  the  amount,  dis- 
tinguishing-principal from  interest,  and  payable  to 
him  or  order,,  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  hereby  ceded,  or  stock  of  the  U.  States,  for  the 
amount’ allowed,  including  principal  and  interest, 
and  bearing  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum 
from  the  date  thereof;  which  stock,  in  addition  to 
•being  made  payatile  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
public  lauds  hereby  ceded,  shall  also  be  receivable 
in  payment  for  the  same.  In  case  the  amount  of 
debt  and  liabilities  allovyed,  wit'll  the  sums  aforesaid 
to  be’paid  to  Frederick  Dawson,  and  which  .may  be 
paid  in  the  redemption  of  the  exchequer  bills;  shall 
exceed  the  said  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  said 
secretary,  before  issuing  a new  certificate,  or  stock 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make  in  each  case  such  pro- 
portionable and  rateable  reduction  on  its  amount  as 
to  reduce  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  arid  regulations  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
' the  powers  hereby  vested  in  him. 

Art.  Vi  1 . Until  further  provision  shall  be  made, 

■ the  laws  of  Texas,  as  now  existing,  shall  remain  in 
force,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  Texas, 
except  the  president,  vice  president,  heads  of  depart- 
ments,'shall  retain  their  offices,  with  all  power  and 
authority  appertaining  thereto,  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice shall  remain  in  all  respects  as  now  established  and 
organized. 

Art.  V f II.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  a commissioner,  who  shall  pro- 
ceed to  Tex'as  and  receive- the  transfer  of  the  terri- 
tory-lbereof,  and  all  the  archives  and  public  proper- 
ty,.and  other  things  herein  conveyed,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Stales.  He  shall  exercise' all  execu- 
tive authority  in  .said  territory  necessary  to  the 
properexecution  of  the  laws,  until  otherwise  provided. 

Art.  IX.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications  exchang- 

■ ed  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  six  months  from  the 
date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  undersigned,  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
■Republic  of  Texas,. have  signed  by  virtue  of  our  pow- 
ers,'the  present  treaty  of  annexation,  and  have  here- 
unto affixed  our  seals,  respectively. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  twelfth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 

J.  C.  Calhoun,  [Seal.] 

Isaac  VanZandt,  [Seal.] 

J.  Pinckney  Henderson.  [Seal.] 

. MESSAGE. 

To  the' senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

I ..transmit  herewith,  for  your  approval  and  rat i fi- 
.catiOn-,  a treaty,,  which  I have  caused. to  be  negotiat- 
ed between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  whereby 
the  latter,  on  the  conditions  therein  set  forth,  hascon- 
• ve-yed-  ail  its  right  of  separate  and  independent  so- 
vereignty and  jurisdiction  to- the  United  States.  In 
taking  so  important  a step,  I have  been  influenced  by 
what  appeared  to. me  to  he  the  most  controlling  con- 
siderations of  public  policy  and  the  general  good; 
and  in  having-  accomplished  it,  should  it  meet  with 
your  approval,  the  government. will  have- succeeded 
in  reclaiming  a territory  which  formerly  constitut- 
ed  a portion,  as  it  is  confidently  believed,  of  its  do- 
main, under  the  treaty  of  cession  of  1803,  by  France 
to  the  United  States, 

The  country  thus  proposed  to  be  annexed  has 
been  settled  principally  by  persons  from  the  United 
States,  who  emigrated  on  the  invitation  of  both 
Spain  and  Mexico,  and  who  carried  with  them  into 
the  wilderness  which  they  have  partially  re-claimed,' 
the  laws,  customs,  and  political  institutions  of  their 
native  land.  They  are  deeply  indoctrinated  in  all 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  will  bring  along 
witli  them,  in  the  act  of  a re  association,  devotion 
to  our  union,  and  a.  firm  and  inflexible  resolution  to 
assist  in  maintaining  the  public  liberty  .unimpaired 


—a  consideration  which,  as  it  appears- to  me,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  no  small  moment.  The  country, 
itself  thus  obtained,  is  of  incalculable  value  in  an 
agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

To  a soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  it  unites  a ge- 
nial and  healthy  climate,  and  is  destined,  at  a, day 
not  distant,  to  make  large  contributions  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Its  territory  is  separated  from 
the  United  States,  in  part,  by  an  imaginary  line,  and 
by  the  river  Sabine,  for  a distance  of  310  miles;  and 
its  productions  are  the  samd  with  those  of  many  of 
the  contiguous  states  of  the  union.  Such  is  the 
country,  such  are  its  inhabitants,  and  such  its  capa- 
cities to  add  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  union.  As 
to  the  latter,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  productions,  it  will  equal,  in  a short 
time,  under  the  protecting  care  of  this  government, 
if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  combined  production  of 
many  states  of  the  confederacy. 

A new  and  powerful  impulse  will  thus  be  given  to 
the  , navigating  interest  of  the  country,  which  will 
be  chiefly  engrossed  by  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
eastern  and  middle  states,,  who  have  already  attain- 
ed a remarkable-degree  of  prosperity  by  the- partial 
monopoly  they  have  enjoyed  of  the  carrying  tra.de 
of  the  union,  particularly  the  coastwise  trad.e,  which 
this  new  acquisition  is  destined  in  time,  and  that  not 
d istant,.to  swell  to  a magnitude  which  cannot  easily 
be  computed;  while  the  addition  made  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  home  market,  thus  secured  to  their 
mining,  manufacturing,  and-  mechanical  skill  and 
industry,  will  be  of  a character  the  most  command- 
ing and' important. 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  the  eastern  and  middle  states  by  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty — advantages,  the  e.xtentof 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. with  accuracy  or 
properly  appreciate.  Texas  being  adapted  to  the 
culture  of'  cotton,  sugar,,  and  rice,  and  devoting 
most  of  her  energies  to  the  raising  of  these  produc- 
tions, will  open  an  extensive  market  to  the  western 
states,  in  the  important  articles  of  beef,,  pork,  horses, 
mules,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  breadstuff's.  At  the  same, 
time,  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  will  find, 
in  the  fact  of  annexation,  protection  and  security 
to  their  peace  and  tranquility,  as  well  against  all  do- 
mestic as  foreign  efforts  to  disturt)  them;  thus  con- 
secrating anew  the  union  of  the  states,  and  holding 
out  the  promise  of  its  perpetual  duration. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  tide  of  public 
prosperity  is  greatly  swollen,  an.  appeal,  of  whatap- 
pears  to  the  executive  to  be  of  an  imposing,  if  not 
of  a resistless  character,  is,  made'  to  the  interests  of. 
every  portion  of  the  country.  Agriculture,  which 
would  have  a new  and  extensive  market  opened  for 
its  produce;  commerce,  whose  ships  would  be  freight- 
ed with  the  . rich  productions  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  region:  ■ and  the  fnechanical  arts,  in  all  their 
various  ramifications,  would  seem  to  unite  in'one 
universal  demand  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

But'  important  as  these  considerations  may  ap- 
pear, they  are  to  be  regarded  as  Out  secondary  to 
others.  Texas,  for  reasons  deemed1  sufficient  by 
herself,  threw  off  her  dependence  on  Mexico,  as  far 
back  as  1836,  and  -consummated  her  independence 
by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  the  same. year;  since 
which  period,  Mexico' has  attempted -no  serious  in- 
vasion of  her  territory;  but  the  contest  has  assumed 
fe.atures  of  a mere  border  war,  characterized  by 
acts  revolting  to  humanity.  In  the  year  1836  Texas 
adopted  her  constitution,  under  which  she  had  ex- 
isted as  a sovereign  ppwee  ever  since,  having  been 
recognized  as  such  by  many  of  the  principal  powers 
of  the  world;  and  contemporaneously  with  its  adop- 
tion by  a solemn  vote  of  her  people,  embracing  all 
her  population  but  ninety-three  persons,  declared 
her  anxious  desire  to-be  ■ admitted-  into  association 
with  the  United  States,  as  a portion  of  their  territo- 
ry. 

This  vote,  thus  solemnly  taken,  has  never  been 
reversed;  and  now.,,  by  the  action  of  her  constituted 
authorities,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  popular  senti- 
ment, she  reaffirms-  her  desire  for  annexation.  This 
course  has  been  adopted  by  her  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  similar  measures  on  the  part  of  this 
government.  No  . intrigue  has  been  set- on' foot  to 
accomplish  it.  Texas' herself  wills  it,  and  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  -United  States,  concurring  vvith  her, 
has  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to  avoid  the  consumma- 
tion .of  an  act  esteemed  to  be  so  desirable'by  both. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Texas  is  greatly  depressed 
in  her  energies  by  her  long-protracted  war  with  Mex- 
ico. • 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  but  natural  that 
she  should  seek  for  safety  and  repose  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  stronger  power;  and  it  is  equally  so 
that  her  people  should  turn  (o  the.  United  States,  the 
land  of  their  birth,  in  the  first  instancefin  the  pur- 
suit of  such  protection.  She  has  often  before  made 
known  her  wishes;  but  her  advances  have,  to  this 


time,  been  repelled.  The  executive  of  the  United 
States  sees  no  ionger  any'-  cause  for  pursuing  such  a 
course:  The  hazard  of  now  defeating  her  wishes 

may  be  of  the  most  fatal  tendency.  It  might  lead, 
and  most  probably  would,  to  such  an  entire  aliena- 
tion of  sentiment  and  feeling  as  would  inevitably  in- 
duce her  to  look  elsewhere  for  aid,. and  • force  her 
either.to  enter  into  dangerous  alliances  with  other 
nations,  who,  looking  with  more  wisdom  to  their  in- 
terests, would,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  readily 
adopt  such  expedients;  or  she  would  hold  out  the 
proffer  of  discriminating  duties  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  assistance. 

Whaleverstep.  she  might  adopt,  looking  to  this  ob- 
ject, would  prove  disastrous,  in.  the  highest  degree, 
to  the  interests  of  the  whole  union.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  impolicy  of  our  permitting  the  carry  mg  trade 
and  home  market  of  such  a country  to  pass  out  of 
our  hands  into  those  of  a commercial  rival,  the  go- 
vernment, in  the  first  place,  would  be  certain  to  suf- 
fer most  disastrously  in  its  revenue  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a system  of  smuggling  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  which  an  army  of  custom-house  officers  could 
not  prevent — -and  which  would  operate  to  affect  in- 
juriously the  interests  of  all  the  industrial  classes  of 
this  country.  Hence  would  arise  constant  collisions 
between  the- inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  which 
would  evermore  endanger  their  peace.  , -'  ' 

A large  increase  of  the  military  force  of  the  U. 
States  would  inevitably  follow,  thus  devolving  upon 
the  people  new  and  extraordinary  burdens,  in  order 
not  only  to  protect  them  from  the  danger  of  dally 
collision  with  Texas  herself,  but  to  guard  their 
border  inhabitants  against  hostile  inroads,  so- easily 
excited  on  the  part  of  the  numerous  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians -dwelling  in  their  neighborhood. — 
Texas  would  undoubtedly  be  unable,  for  manv  years  ■ 
to  come,  if  at  any  time,  to  resist,  .unaided  and  alone, 
the  military  power  of 'the  United  States;  but  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  nations,  reaping  a 
rich  harvest  from  her  trade,  secured  to  them  by  ad- 
vantageous -treaties,  would  be  induced  to  take  part 
with  her  in  any  conflict  with  us,  from  the  strongest 
considerations  of  public  policy. 

Such  a state  of  things  must  subject  to  devastation 
the  territory  of  contiguous  states,  and  would  cost  Ibe 
country,  in  a single  campaign,  more  treasure,  twice  ! 
told  over,  than  is  stipulated  to  be,  paid  and  reimburs- 
ed by  the  treaty  now  proposed  for  ratification.  1 will 
not  permit  myself  to  dwell  on  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Consequences  of  a fatal  character  to  the  peace 
of  the  Union  and  even  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  itself,  might  be  dwelt  upon.  They  will  not 
however,  fail  to  occur  to  the  mind  .of  the  senate 
and  of  the  country.  Nor  do  I indulge  in  -any  vague 
conjectures  of  the  futiire.  The  documents  now  trans, 
mitted  along  with  the  treaty,  lead  to'the  concfusion- 
as  inevitable,  that  if  the  boon  be  now  rejected, 
Texas  will  seek  for  the  friendship  of  others. 

In  contemplating  such  a contingency,  it  cannot  be. 
overlooked  that  the  United  States  are  already  al-  i 
most  surrounded  by  the  possessions  of  European 
powers.  The  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  the  islands  in.  the  American  Seas,  with  Texas, 
trammelled  by  treaties  of  alliance,  or  of  a commer- 
cial character,  differing  in  policy  from  that  of  the 
United  Slates,  would  complete  the  circle.  Texas  vol- 
untarily steps  forth.,  upon  terms  of  perfget  honor  and 
good  faith  to  all  nations,  to  ask  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Union.  As  an  independent  sovereignty,  her  i lglit  to 
do  this  is  unquestionable. 

In  doing  so,  she  gives  no  cause  of  umbrage  to  any 
other  power;  her  people  desire  it,  and  there  is  no  ! 
slavish  transfer  of  her  sovereignty  and  independence. 
She  has  for  eight  years  maintained  her  independence  I 
against  all  efforts  to  subdue  her.  She  has  been  re- 
cognised as'  independent  by  many  of  the  most  pro-  ! 
minentofthe  family  of  nations,  and  that  recognition* 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  places  her  in  a posi- 
tion, without  giving  her  any  just  umbrage  to  them, 
to  surrender  her  sovereignty  at  her  own  will  and 
pleasure. 

Tlie  United  States,  actuated  evermore  by  a spirit  j 
of  justice,  has  desired,  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  to  render  justice  to  all.  They  have  made 
provision?  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  I 
Texas.  We  look  to  her  ample  and  fertile  domain 
as  the  certain  means  of  accomplishing  this;  but  this  I 
is  a matter  between  the  United  States  ami  Texas, 
and  with  which  other  governments  have  nothing,  to 
do.  Our  right  to  receive  the  rich  grant  tendered  by 
Texas  is  perfect;  and  this  government  should  not,, 
having  due  respect  either -to  its' own  honor  or  to  its 
own  interests,  permit,  its  course  of  policy  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  interference  *of  other  powers,  even  i| 
if  such  interferencejwas  threatened. 

The  question  is  one  purely  .American.  In' the  ac-j  [ 
quisition,  while  we  abstain  most  carefully  from  all 
that  could  interrupt  the  public  peace,  we  claim  the*, 
right  to  exercise  a due  regard  to  our  own.  This  go-  7 
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vernment  cannot,  consistently  with  its  honor,  per- 
mit .ariy  such  interference.  With  equal,  if  not  greater 
propriety,  might  the  United  States' demand  of  other 
governments  to  surrender  their  numerous  and  valua- 
ble acquisitions,  made  in  time  past,  at  numerous 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  whereby  they 
have  added  to  their  power  and  enlarged  their  re- 
sources. 

To  Mexico,  the  executive  is  disposed  to  pursue  a 
course  conciliatory  in  its  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  her  the  most  ample  justice.,  by  con- 
ventions and  stipulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  government.  It  is  actuated 
by  no  spirit  of  unjust  aggrandizement,  but  looks  only 
to  its  own  security.  It  has  made  known  to  Mexico, 
at  several  periods,  its  extreme,  anxiety  to  witness, 
the  termination  of  hostilities  between  that  country 
and  Texas.  Its  wishes,  however,  have  been  entirely 
disregarded.  It  has  ever  been  ready  to  urge  an  ad- 
justment of  the  dispute  upon  t^rms  mutually  advan- 
tageous to  both. 

It  will  he  r.eady  at  all  times  to  hear  and  .discuss 
any  claims  Mexico. may  think  she  has  on  the  justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  .to  adjust  any  that  may  bo 
deemed  to  be.  soon  the  most  liberal  terms.  There  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  wound  her 
pride,  or  affect  injuriously  her  interest;  but,  at  the 
the  same  time.,  it  cannot  compromit  by  any  delay  in 
its. action  tne  essential  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Mexico  has  no'right  to.  ask  or  expect  thjs  of  us — we 
deal  rightfully,  with  'Texas  as  an  independent  power. 
The  war  which  has  been  waged  for  eight  years  has 
resulted  only  in  the  conviction,  with  ail  others  than 
herself,  that  Texas  cannot  he  reconquered. 

1 cannot  but  repeat  the  opinion,  expressed  in  my 
mpssage  at  the  opening  of  congress,  that  it  is  time  it 
had  cease.d.  The  executive,  while  it  could  not  look 
upon  its  longer  continuance  without  the  greatest,  un- 
easiness, has'iievertheless — for  all  past  time — preser- 
ved a course  of  strict  neutrality.  It  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  of  the  exhaustion  which  a war  of 
so  long  a duration  had  produced.  Least  of  all  was  it 
ignorant  of  the  anxiety  of  other  powers  tq  induce 
Mexico  to  enter  into  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
Texas,  which,  affecting  the  domestic  institutions  of 
Texas,  would  operate  most  injuriously  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  might  most  seriously  threaten  the 
existence  o(  this  happy  Union. 

Nor  could  it  be  unacquainted  with  . the  fact,  that 
although  foreign  governments  might  disavow  all  de- 
sign to  disturb  the  relations  which  . exist  under  the 
constitution  between  these  United  States,  yet  that 
one — the  most  powerful  amongst  them’,  had  not  fail- 
ed to' declare  its  marked  and  decided  hostility  to  the 
chief  features  in  those  relations,  and  its  purpose, 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  urge  upon  Mexico  the 
adoption  of  such  a course  in  negotiating  with  Texas 
as  to  produce  the  obliteration  of  that  feature  from 
her  domestic  policy,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  her 
recognition,  by  Mexico',  as  an  independent  state; 

The  executive  was  also  aware  of  the  fact-,  that 
formidable  associations  of  persons,  the  subjects  of 
foreign  powers  existed,  who  .were  directing  their  ut- 
most ejforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. — 
To  these  conclusions  it  was  inevitably  brought  by  the 
documents  now  submitted  to  the  senate.  I repeat— 
the-executive  saw  Texas  in  a state  of  almost  hope- 
less exhausLjon,  and  the  question  was  narrowed  down 
to  the  simple  proposition,  whether  the  United  Slates 
should  accept  the  boon  of  annexation  on  fair  and  li- 
beral terms,  or  by  refusing  to  do  so,  force  Texas  to 
seek  a refuge  in  the  arms  of  some  other  power;  ei- 
ther. through  a treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, or  the  adoption  of  some  oilier  expedient, 
which  .might  virtually  make  her  tributary  to  such 
power,  and  dependent  upon  it  for  all  future  time. 

The  executive  Iras  full  reason  to  believe  that  such 
■would  have  been  the  result,  without  its  interposition 
— and  that  such  will  be  the  result  in  the  event  either 
of  unnecessary  delay  in  the  ratification  or  the  rejec: 
tion  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

In  full  view,  then,  of  tire  highest  public  duty — and 
as  a measure  of.  security  against  evils  incalculably 
great — the  executive  has  entered  into  the  negotia- 
tion, the  fruits  of  which  are  now  submitted  to  the 
senate. 

Independent  of  the  urgent  reasons  which  existed 
for  l he  step  it  has  taken,  it  might  safely  invoke  the 
fac-t  which  it  confidently  believes,  that  there  exists 
no  civilized  government  on  earth,  having  a revolu- 
tionary tender  made  it  of  a domain  so  rich  and  fer- 
tile,— so  replete  with  all  that  can  add- to  national 
grealness  and  wealth,  and  so  necessary  to  its  peace 
and  safety,  that  would  reject  the  otter.  Nor  are 
other  powers,  Mexico  inclusive,  likely,  in  any  degree, 
to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  ratification  ol  the 
treaty.  The  prosperity  of  Texas  will  be  equally  in- 
teresting to  aH;  in  the  increase  of  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  world,  that  prosperity  will  be  secured 
by  annexation. 


But  one  view  of  the  subject  remains  to  be  presen 
ted.  It  grows  out  of  the  proposed  enlargement  of 
our  territory.  From  this,  1 am  free  to  confess,  I see 
no  dunger.  The  federative  system  is  susceptible  o( 
the  greatest  extension  compatible  with  trie  ability  o( 
the  representation  of  the  most  distant  slate  or  territo- 
ry to  reach  the  seat  of  government  in  time  to  parti  - 
eipate  in  the  functions  of  legislation — -and  to  make 
known  the  wanls  of  the  constituent  body.  Our  con- 
federated republic  consisted  originally  of  thirteen 
members.  It  now  consists  of  twice  that  number — 
while  applications  are  before  congress  to  permit  other 
additions. 

. Tii is  addition  of  new  states  has  served  to  streng- 
then rather  than  to  weaken  the  Union.  New  inte- 
rests-have  sprung  up,  which  require  the  united  pow- 
er of  all,  through  the  action  of  the  common  govern- 
ment, to  protect  and  defend  upon  the  high  seas  and 
in  foreign  parts.  Each  state  commits,  with  perfect 
security,  to  that  common  government  those  great  in- 
terests growing  out  of  our  relations  with  Other  na- 
tions of  the  whole  world,  and  which  equally  involve 
the  good  of  all  the  state.s.  .Its  domestic  concerns  are 
left  to  ils  own  exclusive  management. 

But  if  there  were  any  force  in  the  objection,  it 
would  seem  to  require- an  immediate  abandonment  of 
territorial  possessions  which  lie  in  the  distance,  and 
streteh  to  a far-off  sea;  and  yet  no  one  would  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  ready  to  recommend  such  an 
abandonment.  Texas  lies  at  our  very  doors,  and  in 
our  immediate  vicinity. 

Under  every  view  which  I have  been  able  to  take 
of  the  subject,  I think  that  the  interests  of  our  com- 
mon, constituents,  the  people  of  all  the  states,  and  a 
love  of  the  Union,  left  the  executive  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  negotiate  the  freaty.  The  high  and 
solemn  duty  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  it,  is  wisely  de- 
volved on  the  senate  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington : April  22,  1844. 

Abstract  op  the  Documents  accompanying  the 
presidents  message  to  the  senate,  with  the  treaty  of 
an  nexution. 

The  first  letter  of  the  correspondence  is  from  Mes- 
srs. Van.Zandt  and  Henderson  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  al- 
leging the  desire  of  the  Texan  people  for  the  an- 
nexation; and  showing  Ike  assets  and  liabilities  of 
Texas  to  be  as  follows:  lands  unappropriated  136,111- 
,327  acres;  debts  of  various  descriptions,  $7, 01)0, DUO. 

Next  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, December  14,  1842,  showing  the  brutal  and  un- 
civilized character  of  the  war-  waged  by  Mexico 
upon  Texas,  and  urging  the  interference  of  the  U. 
States,  either  to  stop  it  or  enforce,  its  conduct  in- a 
more  Christian  fashion. 

Next  a letter  from  Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Murphy,  Au- 
gust 8,  1S43,  from  which  we  give  the  essential  pas- 
sages: 

Sir:  A private  letter  from  a citizen  of  Maryland, 
then  in  London,  contains  the  following  passage: 
#•#***'# 

A movement  of  this  sort  cannot  be  contemplated 
by  us  in  silence.  Such  an  attempt  upon  any  neigh- 
boring country  would  necessarily  be  viewed  by  this 
government  with  very  deep  concern;  but  when  it  is 
made  upon  a nation  whose  territories  join  the  slave-, 
holding  stales  of-our  Union,  it  awakens  a still  more 
solemn  interest.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to  succeed 
without  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  our  parts  to 
arrest  a calamity  so.  serious  to  every  part  of  our 
country. 

# 3*  * * * It 

“I  leqrn  from  a source  entitled  to  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, that  there  is-  now  here  a Mr.  Andrews,  de- 
puted by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to  negotiate  with 
the  British  government.  That  he  has  seen  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  submitted  his  project  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Texas,  whicli  is,  that  there  shall  be  or- 
ganized a company  in  England,  who  shall  advance  a 
sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Texas 
and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands;  that  the  sums 
thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  I am  authorised  by  the 
Texan  minister  to  say  to  you,  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  agreed  that  the  British  government  will  guaran- 
tee the  payment  of  tlie  interest  on  tli is  loan,  upon 
condition  that  the  Texan  government  will  abolish 
slavery.” 

“It  is  an  important  thing  to  England  to  obtain  an  in- 
fluence over  the  policy  of  Texas;  and  the  present  sit- 
uation of  that  country  oilers  her  every  encourage- 
ment to  make  the  attempt.  Pressed  by  an  unrelenting 
enemy  on  her  borders,  her  treasu-y  exhausted,  and 
her  credit  almost  destroyed,  Texas  is  in  a condition 
to  need  the  support  of  other  nations,  and  to  obtain  it 
upon  terms  of  great  hardship  and  many  sacrifices  to 
herself.” 


The  letter  proceeds  to  impute  to  .the  British  go- 
vernment a design  of  entering  into  these  arrange- 
ments, ami  urges  that. the..  United  States  have  a high 
interest  to  counteract  the  attempt. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Mr.  Murphy  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur, September  24,  1843,  in  which  he  gives  him 
some  account  of  this  Mr.  Andrews,  aforesaid,  who, 
it  seems,  on  his  return  from  London  to  Texas,  was 
driven  away  by  force,  by  the  people,  for  having  busied 
himself  in  such  a project.  The  letter  asserts  that 
tile  British,  government  entered  warmly  into  the 
plan  suggested  by  Andrews,  and  offered  to  secure 
tiie  payment  of  the  money  to  purchase  the  slaves  of 
Texas,  if  they  would  allow  a British  agent  to  select 
lands  sufficient  to  remunerate  them,  and  secure  said 
lands  to  them.  “This  version  of  the  ridiculous  trans- 
action  played  off  in  London,  as  understood  from 
Andrews  himself  after  bis  return,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate tiie  meaning  of  your  London  correspondent.” 
“But  the  negotiation  now  on  foot  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  through  the  medium,  or  rather  under 
the  control  of  Great  Britain,  has  changed  entirely 
the  whole  character  of  affairs,  and  demands  Hie 
most  prompt  and  energetic  action  of  the  government- 
of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Murphy,  afler  thus  characterising  the  nego- 
tiation between  Mexico  and  Texas.  goes  on  with 
urgent  advice  to  the  United  States  to  “take  imme- 
diate steps”  for  the  safety  of  he-rown  “domestic  in- 
stitutions.” 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Murphy  dated  2,3d  Sept, 
is. to  the  same  effect. 

Next. a letter  from  Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
22d  September, expresses  the  deep  concern  of  the 
president  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  England,  and 
requests  that  Mr.  M.  will  communicate  fully  and 
freely  with  our  minister  in  Mexico  Mr.  Thompson. 

Another  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  23d 
September,  in  which  great  fears  are  expressed  of 
the  controlling  influence  the  British  are  endeavoring 
to  obtain,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  urging  the 
most  untiring  vigilance  in  watching  their  move- 
ments. “Our  country  has  an  interest  in  it  which 
involves  her  destinies.” 

A letter  from  the  same  to  Mr.  Everett,  our  minis- 
ter at  London,  dated  21st  September,  in  which  simi- 
lar apprehensions’are  expressed,  as  to  British  inter- 
ference on  the  subject  of  slavery,  directing  him  to 
use- all  diligence  not  only  to  obtain  information  of 
“secondary  and  auxiliary  character”  but  abo  to 
tpake. “direct  application  to  loid  Aberdeen  himself.” 

Another  from  the  same  to  the  sa.in.e-,  marked  “Con- 
fidential,” dated  28th  September,  goes  more  fully 
into  the  subject,  argues  the  topic  of  domestic  slavery,, 
and  more  urgently  presses  Mjj.  Everett’s  attention  to 
the  subject. 

Next  we  have  Mr.  Everett’s  reply  to  Mr.  Upshur’s 
first  letter,  dated  3d  November,  1843.,  in  which  he 
details  the  conversation  he  had  had  With  lord  Aber- 
deen'^ the  subject,  who  said  he  was  glad  it  was  in- 
troduced, as  he  had.  intended,  himself  to,  make  some 
observations  on  it.  file  then  proceeds  to.  disclaim, 
very  explicitly,  any  such  views  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government;  as  had  been  attributed  to  them. 
“Tiie  suggestion  that  England  had  made  or  intended 
to  make  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  condition  of  any 
treaty  .arrangement  with  Texas,  was  vyholly  without 
foundation.  It  had  never  been  alluded  to  in  that 
connection.  General  Hamilton,  a commissioner  from 
Texas,  had  proposed  that  England  should  make  or 
guarantee  a loan  to  Texas,  to  be  used  to  aid  her  i.r. 
obtaining  from  Mexico  the  recognition  of  her  in- 
dependence Lord  A.  had  himself  at  first  thought 
well  of  it — but  on  proposing  it  to  his  colleagues  in 
tiie  cabinet,  they  dissented,  and  he  himself  did  not 
continue  to  countenance  it— It  however  had  no  con- 
nection vvitli  the  abolition. of  slavery. 

“In  tiie  course  of  the  last  summer  he  had  been 
waited  upon,  as  he  supposed  I was  aware  at  the  time, 
by  a deputation  of  American  abolitionists,  who  vvero 
desirous  of  engaging  the  British  government  in  some, 
such  measure,  (viz:  of  a loan,  connected  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery,)  but  that  he  had  given  them  no 
countenance  whatever;  he  had  informed  them  that, 
by  eveiy  proper  means  of  influence,  lie  would  en- 
courage the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that  he  had  re- 
commended the  Mexican  government,  to  interest 
itself  in  the  matter;  but  he 'told  them,  at  the  outset, 
that  he. should  consider  himself  bound  in  good  faith 
to  repeat  every  thing  that  might  pass  between  them 
to  the  Texan  charge  d’attairs.” 

Next  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, dated  November  18ih  directing  him  to  com- 
municate freely  With  Mr.  Murphy,  in  Texas,  for 
reasons  assigned. 

Next  a letter  from  Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
•dated  21st  November,  reiterating  the  president’s 
.anxiety  on  the  subject  and  enjoining' him  to  watch 
narrowly  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
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pointed  to  treat  with  Mexico.  “That  the  influence 
of  England  will  be  strenuously  felt  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  commission  cannot  be  doubted.” 

Next,  a long  letter  from  Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  dated  January  16th,  1844,  probably  written 
in  consequence  of  ascertaining  that  the  Texas  go- 
vernment hesitated  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  an- 
nexation, though  no  document  appears  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  senate  communicating  that  fact.  This 
letter  expatiates  at  great  length  upon  tfie  advantages 
which  Texas  would  derive  from  annexation, — urges 
identity  of  feelings,  interest,  and  institutions, — the 
danger  she  would  be  exposed  to  in  case  of  a hostile 
disposition  being  engendered,  as  would  unquestiona- 
bly be  the  case,  if  Texas  were  in  any  way  to  become 
dependent  upon  England,  the  impolicy  and  dan- 
ger of  which  is  argued  at  some  length.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  letter  is  in  a tone  of  very  anxious  soli- 
citude, if  not  of  entreaty,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Stales  to  induce  Texas  to  adopt  the  course.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  instructed  earnestly  to  urge  upon  presi- 
dent Houston  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  deci- 
sively and  promptly.  “A  great  responsibility  rests 
upon  him;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  as  well  as 
our  own, — for  the  sake  of  the  harmony  of  the  world, 
remotely,  if  not  immediately  connected  with  his 
decision;  I hope  that  he  will  not  reject  the  offer  that 
we  make,”  &c. 

The  next,  is  a letter  enclosed  by  the  British  min- 
ister, Mr.  Pakenham,  from  lord  Aberdeen,  dated  the 
2Gth  December,  1843,  containing  an  explicit  disa- 
vowal of  any  design  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment of  any  interference  or  control  over  Texas, 
or  in  the  negotiation  between  her  and  Mexico. — 
“Both  those  governments  will  be  left  at  full  liberty 
to  make  their  own  unfettered  arrangements  with 
each  other,  both  in  regard  to  slavery  and  all  other 
points.”  They  equally  disavow  all  idea  of  “seeking 
to  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a political  sense,  on 
the  United  States  through  Texas.” 

“The  British  government,  as  the  United  States  well 
knows,  have  never  sought  in  any  way  to  stir  up  dis- 
affection or  excitement  of  any  kind  in  the  slave  hold- 
ing stales  of  the  American  Union.  Much  as  we 
should  wish  to  see  those  states  placed  on  the  firm 
and  solid  footing  which  we  conscientiously  believe  is 
to  be  attained  by  general  freedom  alone,  we  have 
never  in  our  treatment  of  them  made  any  difference 
between  the  slave-holding  and  free  states  of  the 
Union.  All  are,  in  our  eyes,  entitled,  as  component 
members  of  the  Union,  to  equal  political  respect,  fa- 
vor, and'forbearance,  on  our  part.  To  that  wise  and 
just  policy  we  shall  continue  to  adhere;  and  the  go- 
vernments of  the  slave  holding  states  may  be  assur- 
ed that  although  we  shall  not  desist  from  those  open 
and  honest  efforts  which  we  have  constantly  made 
for  procuring  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world,  we  shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to 
any  measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their  inter- 
nal tranquility,  or  thereby  to  effect  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  Union.” 

The  next  letter  is  a long  one  from  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
Mr.  Pakenham,  dated  18th  April,  1844,  in  which  he 
takes  exception  to  the  disposition  of  Great  Britain, 
as  avowed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  in  relation  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  other  than  her  own  do- 
minions, and  proceeds  to  argue  at  length  the  superi- 
ority of  the  condition  of  the  Africans  in  this  country 
that  are  held  as  slaves,  over  those  that  are  liberated, 
to  prove  which,  he  refers  to  the  statistics  of  the  last 
census,  and  to  their  moral  condition  in  the  slave 
states  as  compared  with  those  in  the  free  states,  from 
all  which  he  concludes,  that  the  disposition  as  ex- 
pressed, of  constant  exertions  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  effect  throughout  the  world  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks,  “so  lar  from  being  wise  or  humane, 
would  involve  in  the  greatest  calamity  the  whole 
country,  and  especially  the  race  whom  it  is  her 
avowed  object  to  benefit.” 

The  last  article  is  a despatch  from  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Green,  communicating  officially 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  of  Texas 
for  the  inlormation  of  the  Mexican  government, — a 
measure  which  the  letter  says  “was  forced  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  self-defence,  in 
consequence  of  the  policy  of  Great  BritEin  in  refer- 
ence to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.” 

“You  will  finally  assure  the  government  of  Mexico 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  happy,  if  circumstances  had  permitted  it,  to 
act  in  concurrence  with  that  of  Mexico  in  taking 
the  step  it  has;  but  with  all  its  respect  for  JVlexico, 
and  anxious  desire  that  the  two  countries  should 
continue  on  friendly  terms,  it  could  not  make  what  it 
believed  might  involve  the  safety  of  the  Union  itself 
depend  on  the  contingency  of  obtaining  the  previous 
consent  of  Mexico.  But  while  it  could  not  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Union  do  that,  it  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  make  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  little  objectionable  to  Mexico  as  possible; 


and,  among  others,  has  left  the  boundaries  of  Texas 
without  specification,  so  that  what  the  line  of  boun- 
dary should  be  might  be  an  open  question,  to  be 
fairly  and  fully  discussed  and  settled  according  to  the 
rights  of  each,  and  the  mutual  interest  and  security  of 
the  two  countries.” 


MR.  CLAY  ON  THE  TEXAS  QUESTION. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

Raleigh,  April  17,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  Subsequent  to  my  departure  from 
Ashland,  in  December  last,  I received  various  com- 
munications from  popular  assemblages  and  private 
individuals,  requesting  an  expression  of  my  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  I have  forborne  to  reply  to  them,  be- 
cause it  was  not  very  convenient,  during  the  progress 
of  my  journey,  to  do  so,  and  for  other  reasons.  I did 
not  think  it  proper,  unnecessarily,  to  jntroduce  at 
present  a new  element  among  the  other  exciting  sub- 
jects which  agitate  and  engross  the  public  mind. — 
The  rejection  of  the  overture  of  Texas,  some  years 
ago,  to  become  annexed  to  the  United  States,  bad 
met  with  general  acquiescence.  Nothing  had  since 
occurred  materially  to  vary  the  question.  I had  seen 
no  evidence  of  a desire  beingenterlained,  on  the  part 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  American  people, 
that  Texas  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Stales.  During  my  sojourn  in  New  Orleans, 

I had,  indeed,  been  greatly  surprised,  by  information 
which  1 received  from  Texas,  that,  in  the  course  of 
last  fall,  a voluntary  overture  had  proceeded  from  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  to  the  authorities  of 
Texas  to  conclude  a treaty  of  annexation;  and  that, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  repugnance  fell  by  any  of 
them  to  a negotiation  upon  the  subject,  strong  and,  as 
1 believed,  erroneous  representations  had  been  made 
to  them  of  a state  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  of  the  U. 
Stales  favorable  to  the  ratification  of  such  a treaty. 
According  to  these  representations,  it  had  been  as- 
certained that  a number  of  senators,  varying  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-two,  were  ready  to  sanction  such 
a treaty.  I was  aware,  too,  that  holders  of  Texas 
lands  and  Texas  scrip,  and  speculators  in  them,  were 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  object  of  annexa- 
tion. Still,  I did  not  believe  that  any  executive  of 
the  United  States  would  venture  upon  so  grave  and 
momentous  a proceeding,  not  only  without  any  gen- 
eral manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  it,  but 
in  direct  opposition  to  strong  and  decided  expressions 
of  public  disapprobation.  But  it  appears  that  I was 
mistaken.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  nation, 
we  are  now  informed  that  a treaty  of  annexation  has 
been  actually  concluded,  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
senate  for  its  consideration.  The  motives  for  my 
silence,  therefore,  no  longer  remain,  and  I feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  present  an  exposition  of  my  views  and 
opinions  upon  the  question,  for  what  they  may  be 
worth,  to  the  public  consideration.  I adopt  this  me- 
thod as  being  more  convenient  than  several  replies  to 
the  respective  communications  which  I have  received. 

1 regret  that  I have  not  the  advantage  of  a view  o^ 
the  treaty  it-self,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  adapt  an  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  to  the  actual  conditions  and 
stipulations  which  it  contains.  Not  possessing  that 
opportunity,  1 am  constrained  to  treat  the  question 
according  to  what  I presume  to  he  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  If,  without  the  loss  of  national  character, 
without  the  hazard  of  foreign  war,  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  nation,  without  any  danger  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  without  giving  an  unrea- 
sonable price  for  Texas,  the  question  of  annexation 
were  presented,  it  would  appear  in  quite  a different 
light  from  that  in  which,  I apprehend,  it  is  now  to  be 
regarded. 

The  United  States  acquired  a title  to  Texas,  ex- 
tending, as  I believe,  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  by  the 
treaty  of  Louisiana.  They  ceded  and  relinquished 
that  title  to  Spain  by  thetreaty  of  1819,  by  which  the 
Sabine  was  substituted  for  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  our 
western  boundary.  This  treaty  was  negotiated  un- 
der the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  wilh  the 
concurrence  of  his  cabinet,  of  which  Messrs.  Craw- 
ford, Calhoun,  and  Wirt,  being  a majority,  all  south- 
ern gentlemen,  composed  a part.  When  the  treaty 
was  laid  before  the  house  of  representatives,  being  a 
member  of  that  body,  I expressed  the  opinion,  which 
I then  entertained,  and  stiil  hold,  that  Texas  was  sa- 
crificed to  the  acquisition  of  Florida.  We  wanted 
Florida;  but  I thought  it  must,  from  its  position,  ine- 
vitably fall  into  our  possession;  that  the  point  of  a few 
years,  sooner  or  later,  was  of  no  sort  of  consequence, 
and  that  in  giving  five  millions  of  dollars  and  Texas 
for  it,  we  gave  more  than  a just  equivalent.  But,  if 
we  made  a great  sacrifice  in  the  surrender  of  Texas, 
we  ought  to  take  care  not  to  make  too  great  a sacri- 
fice in  the  attempt  to  re-aequire  it. 

My  opinions  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  treaty  of 
1819  did  not  prevail.  The  country  and  congress 


were  satisfied  with  it,  appropriations  were  made  to 
carry  if  into  effect,  the  line  of  the  Sabine  was  recog- 
nised by  us  as  our  boundary,  in  negotiations  both  with 
Spain  and  Mexico,  after  Mexico  became  indepen- 
dent, and  measures  have  been  in  actual  progress  to 
mark  the  line,  from  the  Sabine  to  Red  river,  and 
thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  We  have  thus  fairly 
alienated  our  title  to  Texas,  by  solemn  national  com- 
pacts, to  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  stand  bound  by 
good  faith  and  national  honor.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly idle  and  ridiculous,  if  not  dishonorable,  to  talk 
of  resuming  our  title  to  Texas,  as  if  we  had  never 
parted  with  it.  We  can  no  more  do  thatthan  Snain  can 
resume  Florida,  France,  Louisiana,  or  Great  Britain 
the  13colonies,nowcomposinga  partoftheU.  States. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Poinsett,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico, 
was  instructed  by  me,  with  the  president’s  authority, 
to  propose  a re-purchase  of  Texas;  but  he  forbore 
even  to  make  an  overture  for  that  purpose.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  informed  me,  at 
New  Orleans,  that  his  reason  for  not  making  it  was, 
that  he  knew  the  purchase  was  wholly  impracticable, 
and  that  he  was  persuaded  that,  if  he  made  the  over- 
ture, it  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  aggravate 
irritations,  already  existing,  upon  matters  of  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  countries. 

The  events  which  have  since  transpired  in  Texas 
are  well  known.  She  revolted  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  flew  to  arms,  and  finally  fought  and 
won  the  memorable  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  annihilat- 
ing a Mexican  army  and  making  a captive  of  the 
Mexican  president.  The  signal  success  of  that  re- 
volution was  greatly  aided,  if  not  wholly  achieved, 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  migrated 
to  Texas.  These  succors,  if  they  could  not  always 
be  prevented  by  thegovernment  of  the  United  States, 
were  furnished  in  a manner  and  to  an  extent  which 
brought  upon  us  some  national  reproach  in  the  eyes 
of  an  impartial  world.  And,  in  my  opinion,  they 
impose  on  us  the  obligation  of  scrupulously  avoiding 
the  imputation  of  having  instigated  and  aided  the  re- 
volution with  the  ultimate  view  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. After  tiie  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  U. 
Stales  recognised  the  independence  of  Texas,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  and  practice  which  have 
always  prevailed  in  their  councils  of  recognising  the 
government  “de  facto,”  without  regarding  the  question 
he  jure.  That  recognition  did  not  affect  or  impair  the 
rightsof  Mexico,  or  change  the  relations  which  existed 
between  her  and  Texas.  She,  on  the  contrary,  has  pre- 
served all  her  rights,  and  has  continued  to  assert,  and 
so  far  as  I know  yet  asserts,  her  right  to  reduceTexas 
to  obedience,  as  a part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico. — 
According  to  late  intelligence,  it  is  probable  that  she 
lias  agreed  upon  a temporary  suspension  of  hostilities; 
hut,  if  that  has  been  done,  I presume  it  is  with  the 
purpose,  upon  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  of 
renewing  the  war  and  enforcing  her  rights,  as  she 
considers  them. 

This  narrative  shows  the  present  actual  condition 
of  Texas,  so  far  as  I have  information  about  it.  If  it 
be  correct,  Mexico  has  not  abandoned,  but  perseveres 
in  the  assertion  of  her  rights  by  actual  force  of  arms, 
which,  if  suspended,  are  intended  lobe  renewed. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  government  oi  the 
United  States  were  to  acquire  Texas,  it  would  ac- 
quire along  wilh  it  all  the  incumbrances  which  Texas 
is  under,  and  among  them  the  actual  or  suspended 
war  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  Of  tiiat  conse- 
quence there  cannot  be  a doubt.  Annexation  and 
war  with  Mexico  arc  identical.  Now,  for  one,  I cer- 
tainly am  not  willing  to  involve  this  country  in  a 
foreign  war  for  the  object  of  acquiring  Texas.  I 
know  there  are  those  who  regard  such  a war  with  in- 
difference and  as  a trifling  affair,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  Mexico,  and  her  inability  to  inflict  se- 
rious injury  upon  this  country.  But  I do  not  look 
upon  it  thus  lightly.  1 regard  all  wars  as  great  cala- 
mities, to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  and  honorable  peace 
as  the  wisest  and  truest  policy  of  tins  country.  What 
the  lTnited  States  most  need  are  union,  peace,  and 
patience.  Nor  do  1 think  that  the  weakness  of  a 
power  should  form  a motive,  in  any  case,  for  inducing 
us  to  engage  in  or  to  depreciate  the  evils  of  war. — 
Honoqand  good  faith  and  justice  are  equally  due  from 
this  country  towards  the  weak  as  towards  the  strong. 
And,  if  an  act  of  injustice  were  to  be  perpetrated  to- 
wards any  power,  it  would  be  more  comuatible  with 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and,  in  my  judgment,  less 
dishonorable,  to  inflict  it  upon  a powerful  instead  of 
a weak  ‘foreign  nation.  But  are  we  perfectly  sure 
that  we  should  be  free  from  injury  in  a state  of  war 
'with  Mexico?  I-Iave  we  any  security  that  countless 
numbers  of  foreign  vessels,  under  the  authority  and 
flag  of  Mexico,  would  not  prey  upon  our  defenceless 
commerce  in  the  Mexican  gulf,  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  on  every  other  sea  and  ocean?  What  commerce, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  Mexico  offer,  as  an  indemnity 
for  our  losses,  to  the  gallantry  and  enterprise  of  our 
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countrymen?  This  view  of  the  subject  supposes  that 
the  war  would  bo  confined  to  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  as  the  only  belligerents.  But  have  we  any 
certain  guaranty  that  Mexico  would  obtain  no  allies 
among  the  great  European  powers?  Suppose  any 
such  powers,  jealous  of  our  increasing  greatness,  and 
disposed  to  check  our  growth  and  cripple  us,  were  to 
take  part  in  behalf  of  Mexico  in  the  war,  how  would 
the  different  belligerents  presentthemselves  to  Chris- 
tendom  and  the  enlightened  world?  We  have  been 
seriously  charged  with  an  inordinate  spirit  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement;  and,  without  admitting  the 
justice  of  the  charge,  it  must  be  ovvrted  that  wo  have 
made  vast  acquisitions  of  territory  within  the  last 
forty  years.  Suppose  Great  Britain  and  France,  or 
one  of  them,  were  to  take  part  with  Mexico,  and,  by 
a manifesto,  were  to  proclaim  that  their  objects  were 
to  assist  a weak  and  helpless  ally  to  check  the  spirit 
of  encroachment  and  ambition  of  an  already  over- 
grown republic,  seeking  still  further  acquisitions  of 
territory,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Texas, 
disconnected  with  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
the  further  propagation  of  slavery  from  the  United 
States,  what  would  be  the  elfect  of  such  allegations 
upon  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  and  enlightened 
world? 

Assuming  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  war  with 
Mexico,  is  it  competent  to  the  treaty-making  power 
to  plunge  this  country  into  war,  not  only  without  the 
concurrence  of,  hut  without  deigning  to  consult  con- 
gress, to  which,  by  the  constitution,  belongs  exclu- 
sively the  power  of  declaring  war? 

1 have  hitherto  considered  the  question  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  annexation  is  attempted  without 
the  assent  of  Mexico.  If  she  yields  her  consent,  that 
would  materially  affect  the  foreign  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  it  did  not  remove  all  foreign  difficulties.  On 
the  assumption  of  that  assent,  the  question  would  be 
confined  to  the  domestic  considerations  which  belong 
to  it,  embracing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
annexation  is  proposed.  I do  not  think  that  Texas 
ought  lo  be  received  into  the  Union,  as  an  integral 
part  of  it,  in  decided  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a 
considerable  and  respectable  portion  of  the  confed- 
eracy. I think  it  far  more  wise  and  important  to 
compose  and  harmonize  the  present  confederacy,  as 
it  now  exists,  than  lo  introduce  a new  element  of  dis- 
cord and  distraction  into  it.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
it  should  De  the  constant  and  earnest  endeavor  of 
American  statesmen  to  eradicate  prejudices,  to  cul- 
tivate.and  foster  concord,  and  to  produce  general 
contentment  among  all  parts  ofourconfederacy.  And 
true  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me,  points  to  the  duty  of  I 
rendering  its  present  members  happy,  prosperous, 
arid  satisfied  with  each  other,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  introduce  alien  members,  against  the  common  con- 
sent and  with  the  certainty  ol’ deep  dissatisfaction. — 
Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  the  opinion,  and  others  be- 
lieved, that  it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
l'ramers  of  tile  constitution  to  add  foreign  territory  to 
the  confederacy,  out  of  which  new  states  were  to  he  | 
formed.  The  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
may  be  defended  upon  .the  peculiar  ground  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stood  to  the  states  of  the  Union. 
Alter  they  were  admitted,  we  might  well  pause  a 
while,  people  our  vast  wastes,  develop  our  resources, 
prepare  the  means  of  defending  what  we  possess,  and  i 
augment  our  strength,  power,  and  greatness,  jf 
hereafter  further  territory  should  he  wanted  for  an 
increased  population,  we  need  entertain  no  appre- 
hensions but  that  it  will  be  acquired  by  means,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  fair,  honorable,  and  constitutional. 

It  is  useless  lo  disguise  that  there  are  those  who 
espouse  and  those  who  oppose  the  annexation  of 
Texas  upon  the  ground  of  the  influence  which  it 
would  exert,  in  ttie  balance  of  political  power,  be- 
tween two  great  sections  uf  the  Union.  I conceive 
that  no  motive  for  li.e  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
would  be  more  unfortunate,  or  pregnant  with  more 
fatal  consequences,  than  that  of  obtaining  it  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  one  part  against  another 
part  of  the  common  confederacy.  Such  a principle, 
put  into  practical  operation,  would  menace  the  exist- 
ence, if  it  did  not  certainly  sow  the  seeds  of  a disso- 
lulion  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  ail  insatiable  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  fo- 
reign conquest  or  acquisition  of  territory.  For  if  to- 
day Texas  be  acquired  to  strengthen  one  part  of  the 
confederacy,  to-morrow  Canada  may  be  required  to 
add  strength  to  another.  And,  after  that  might  have 
been  obtained,  still  other  and  further  acquisitions 
would  become  necessary  to  equalize  and  adjust  the 
balance  of  political  power.  Finally,  in  the  progress 
of  this  spirit  of  universal  dominion,  the  part  ol  the 
conlederacy  which  is  now  weakest,  would  find  itself 
still  weaker  from  the  impossibility  of  securing  new 
theatres  for  those  peculiar  institutions  which  it  is 
charged  with  being  desirous  to  extend. 

But  would  Texas,  ultimately,  really  add  strength 
o that  which  is  now  considered  the  weakest  part  of 


the  confederacy?  If  my  information  be  correct,  it 
would  not.  According  to  that,  the  territory  of  Texas 
is  silsceplible  of  a division  into  five  states  of  conveni- 
ent size  and  form.  Of  these,  two  only  would  he 
adapted  to  those  peculiar  institutions  to  which  I have 
referred,  and  the  other  three,  lying  west  and  north  of 
San  Antonio,  being  only  adapted  to  farming  and  graz- 
ing purposes,  from  the  nature  of  (heir  soil,  climate, 
and  productions,  would  not  admit  of  those  institu- 
tions. In  the  end,  therefore,  there  would  be  two 
slave  and  three  free  states  probably  added  to  the 
Union.  If  this  view  of  the  soil  and  geography  of 
Texas  be  correct,  it  might  serve  to  diminish  the  zeal 
both  of  those  who  oppose  and  those  who  are  urging 
annexation. 

Should  Texas  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  the  United 
States  will  assume  and  become  responsible  for  the 
debt  of  Texas,  be  its  amount  what  it  may.  What  it 

is,  I do  not.  know  certainly;  but  the  least  I have  seen 
it  stated  at  is  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  And  this 
responsibility  will  exist,  whether  there  be  a stipula- 
tion in  the  treaty  or  not  expressly  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  Texas.  For  I suppose  it  to  be 
undeniable  that,  if  one  nation  becomes  incorporated 
in  another,  all  the  debts,  and  obligations,  and  incum- 
brances, and  wars  of  the  incorporated  nation,  become 
the  debts,  and  obligations,  and  incumbrances,  and 
\ftrs  of  the  common  nation  created  by  the  incorpora- 
tion. 

If  any  European  nation  entertains  any  ambitious 
designs  upon  Texas,  such  as  that  of  colonizing  her, 
or  in  any  way  subjugating  her,  1 should  regard  it  as 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  to  such  designs  the  most  firm  and 
determined  resistance,  to  the  extent,  if  necessary*  of 
appealing  to  arms  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
any  such  designs.  The  executive  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  informed  as  to  the  aims  and  views  of  fo- 
reign powers  with  regard  to  Texas,  and  I presume 
that,  if  there  be  any  of  the  exceptionable  character 
which  I have  indicated,  the  executive  will  disclose 
to  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government,  if 
not  to  the  public,  the  evidence  of  them.  From  what 
1 have  seen  and  heard,  I believe  that  Great  Britain 
lias  recently  formally  and  solemnly  disavowed  any 
such  aims  or  purposes — lias  declared  that  she  is  de- 
sirous only  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  that 
she  has  no  intention  to  interfere  in  her  domestie  in- 
stitutions. If  she  has  made  such  disavowal  and  de- 
claration, I presume  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
executive. 

In  the  future  progress  of  events,  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  a voluntary  or  forcible  Separation  of  the 
British  North  American  possessions  from  the  parent 
country.  1 am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  will 
be  best  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  that,  in  that 
event,  they  should  be  erected  into  a separate  and  in- 
dependent republic.  With  the  Canadian  republic  on 
one  side,  that  of  Texas  on  the  other,  and  the  United 
Slates,  tlie  friend  of  both,  between  them,  each  could 
advance  its  own  happiness  by  such  constitutions, 
laws,  and  measures,  as  were  best  adapted  to  its  pecu- 
liar condition.  They  would  be  natural  allies,  ready, 
by  co-operation,  to  repel  any  European  or  foreign 
attack  upon  either.  Each  would  afford  a secure  re- 
fuge to  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  driven  into  exile 
by  either  of  the  others.  They  would  emulate,  eacli 
other  in  improvements,  in  free  institutions,  and  in  the 
science  of.self-government.  WhilstTex-as  has  adopt- 
ed our  constitution  as  the  model  of  hers,  she  has,  in 
several  important  particulars,  greatly  improved  upon 

it. 

Although  I have  felt  compelled,  from  the  nature 
of  tlie  inquiries  addressed  to  me,  to  extend  this  com- 
munication to  a much  greater  length  than  I could 
have  wished,  I could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and 
fairly  and  fully  expose  my  own  opinions  in  a shorter 
space.  In  conclusion,  they  may  be  stated  in  a few 
words  to  be,  that  I consider  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
at  this  time,  without  the  assent  of  Mexico,  as  a mea- 
sure compromising  the  national  character,  involving 
us  certainly  in  war  with  Mexico,  probably  with  other 
foreign  powers,  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  inexpedient  in  the  present  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  and  not  called  for  by  any  general  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion. 

I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  CLAY-. 


MR.  VAN  BUKES’S  LETTER  ON  AN- 
NEXATION. 


House  of  Representatives , March  27,  1 S4 4. 

My  dear  sir:  Under  the  belief  that  it  is  the  right 
of  every  free  citizen,  in  a free  government,  to  know 
the  opinions  of  those  who  aspire  to  public  station, 
upon  great  public  questions,  as  one  of  your  warmest 
supporters  in  1836  and  1840,  and  as  an  unpledged 
delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  I desire  parti- 


T. 

cularly  to  know  your  opinions  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  immediately  annexing  Tex- 
as to  the  United  States,  so  soon  as  the  consent  of 
Texas  may  be  had  to  such  annexation. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Webster  and  General  Jackson 
on  tli is  subject — tlie  refusal  of  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky  to  pass  approbatory  resolutions — the  votes 
taken  in  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and,  as  l am  just  informed,  Maine — and  tlie  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Clay  will  oppose  the  annexation, — give 
great  importance  to  your  opinions. 

It  is  believed  that  a full  and  frank  declaration 
from  you,  favorable  to  this  great  object,  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  cause,  at  a moment  so  critical  of 
ils  destiny;  and  should  you  recognise  my  right  to  in- 
quire, and  your  duty  to  answer,  l shall  tie  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  a letter  setting  forth  your  opinions 
—promising  that,  if  it  he  favorable  to  aunexatiort,  I 
will,  on  account  of  the  great  ellect  it  must  have  on 
the  issue  of  this  question,  give  to  it  early,  publicity; 
and  if  otherwise,  that  I will  publish  it  only  in  time 
that  your  opinions  may  be ‘fully  , known  before  the 
action  of  the  Baltimore  convention;  unless  you  re- 
quire'; its  immediate  publication— in  which  event,  I 
will  also  comply  with  your  request. 

Pardon  me  for  suggesting  that,  should  your  opi- 
nions be  favorable  to  annexation,  tlie  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  those  opinions  will  be  doubly  enhanced  in 
the  estimation  of  all  true  friends  of  the  measure,  by 
the  earliest  possible  public  avowal  of  them  before 
the  country.  I am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  truly  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  PI  AM  MET.. 

I-Ion.  M.  Van  Suren, 

Lindenwald,  New  York. 

Lindenwald,  April  20,  1844. 

My  dear  sip.:  Your  letter  of  the  28th  of  March 
last,  was  duiy  received. 

Acting  as  an  unpledged  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
convention  you  ask  my  opinion  in  regard  to  tlie  con- 
stitutionality and  expediency  of  an  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  or  as  soon  as  the 
assent  of  Texas  may  be  had  to  such  annexation. — - 
Upon  tlie  receipt  of  your  letter,  I caused  you  to  be 
forthwith  informed  that  your  request  should  be  com- 
plied with  in  full  season  for  the  convention.  This 
promise  I shall  now  perform.  But,  lest  my  motives 
in  making  a public  avowal  of  my  opinions,  whilst  a 
negotiation  is  supposed  lo  be  pending,  should  he  mis- 
construed, I shall  send  this  to  a friend  who  will  de- 
lay its  delivery  as  long  as  that  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  a faithful  compliance  with  tlie  require- 
ments of  your  letter,  and  the  general  objects  for 
which  it  was  written. 

You  by  no  means  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
subject  upon  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  address 
me.  It  is  not  only  a question  of  intense  interest  to 
every  part  of  the  country,  but  is  unhappily  also  one 
in  regard  to  which  we  may  not  promise  ourselves  that 
unanimity  in  opinions  which  is  so  important  when 
great  national  questions  like  this  are  to  he  decided. 
That  those  which  I am  about  to  express  will,  in  at 
least  one  important  particular,  differ  from  that  of 
many  friends,  political  and  personal,  whose  judg- 
ments and  purity  of  views  1 hold  in  high  and  habitus 
al  respect,  I can  well  imagine;  and  it  is  quite  evident, 
from  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  that  they  will  not  in 
all  respects  correspond  with  your  own.  If,  however, 
sucti  of  my  fellow  citizens  as  are  neither  influenced 
by  prejudices,  nor  warped  by  self-inlerest,  concede 
to  my  opinions  the  merit  of  having  been  forme.d  un- 
der views  directed  to  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  tionor  and  best  interests  of  our  common 
country,  as  a whole,  and  expressed  with  a sincerity 
which  has  overlooked,  as  far  as  our  feeble  natures 
will  permit  us  to  do,  all  personal  considerations,  my 
most  favorable  anticipations  will  be  realized. 

It  has  already  been  made  my  duty  to  act  officially 
on  at  least  two  several  occasions,  but  in  different 
forms,  upon  tlie  subject  matter  to  which  your  ques- 
tions have  reference. 

Having  charge  of  the  department  of  state  in  1829, 
I prepared,  by  direction  ol'  tlie  president,  instruc- 
tions to  our  minister  at  Mexico,  by  which  he  was 
directed  to  open  without  delay,  a negotiation  with 
the  Mexican  government  for  the  purchase  of  a grea- 
ter part  of  [lie  then  province  of  Texas,  and  by  Which 
he  was  likewise  authorized  to  insert  in  the  treaty  a 
provision  similar  to  that  in  the  Louisiana  and  Flori- 
da treaties,  for  the  incorporation  of  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. The  reasons  in  favor  of  this  measure  I 
stated  at  large  in  that  document. 

In  taking  this  step,  the  administration  of  president 
Jackson  renewed  (but,  as  was  supposed,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances)  an  attempt  to  accomplish 
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-the  same  object  which  had  been  made  by  its  imme- 
diate predecessor.  Instructions,  similar  in  their  ge- 
neral object,  had,  in  the  second  year  of  the  latter 
■administration,  been  sent  from  the  department  of 
state  to  the  same  American  minister  at  Mexico.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  were  any  material  differ- 
ences between  them,  other  than  those-  of  1827  pro- 
posed an  acquisition  of  territory  as  far  west  as  the 
Rio  del  Norte — being,  I believe,  the  extreme  west- 
ern boundary  of. Texas — whilst  the  cession  asked 
for  by  .president.  Jackson  extended  - only  as  .far  west 
as  the  centre  of  the  Desert. or  Grand  Prairie',  which 
] ies  east  of  the  rjver  Nueces;  and  that  for  the  fron 
tier  the  payment,  of,  one  million  of  dollars  was  au- 
thorized whilst,  by  the  administration  of  president 
Jackson,  the  American  minister  was  permitted  to  go 
ps  high  as  four,  and,  if  indispensable,  five  millions. 
Both  authorized  agreements  for  smaller  portions  of 
territory,  and  the  payments  Were  modified  accord- 
ingly. In  respect  for  the  proposed  stipulations  fortfie 
ultimate  ihcorporatiqn  of  the  inhabitants  into  the 
Union,  both  instructioiiswere  identical.  ' 

In  August,  1837,  a proposition  was  received  at  the 
department  of  state,  from  the  Texian  minister  at 
"Washington,  proposing  a negotiation  for  tlie  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  question  of  a foreign -independent  state 
had  ever  been  presented  to  this  government.  In  de- 
ciding upon  the  disposition  that  ought  to  be  made  of 
it,  1 did-  not  find  it  necessary  to  consider  the  question 
of  constitutional  power,  nor  the  manner  in  which  the 
object  should  be  accomplished,  if  deemed  expedient 
and  prop'er.  Both  these'  points'  were  therefore,  in 
terms, .passed  over  in  the  reply  of  the  secretary  of 
state  to-the  Texan  minister,  as  subjects  the  conside- 
ration of  which  had  not  been  entered  upon  by  the 
executiv'e. 

The  first  of  these,  viz:  constitutional  power— is 
flow,  presented  by  your  inquiries,  not,  however,  in 
precisely  the  same  form.  Then  the  application  was 
for  the  immediate  admission  of  Texas.into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  state;  your  question  looks  only  to 
its  annexation  as  part  of  the  territory  of-  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  express  power  giving  to  any  { 
department  of  the.government  to  purchase  territory  | 
except  for  the  objects  specified  in  the  constitution,  | 
viz:  for  arsenals,  &c.;  but  the  power  has,  on  several 
very  important  occasions,  been  regarded  as  embrac- 
ed in  the  treaty- making  power;  and  territories  have 
been  so  annexed- with  a view  and  under  engagements 
for  thfeir'ultimale  admission  into  the  Union  as  states. 

If  there  be  nothing  in  thesituation  or  condition  of 
the  territory  of  Texas,  which  would  render  ils. ad- 
mission hereafter  into  (he  Union  as  a new  state  im- 
proper, I cannot  perceive  any  objection,  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  to  its  annexation  as  a territory.  In 
speaking  of  the  right  to  admit  new  states,  I must,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  power  of 
congress.  The  executive  and  senate  may,  as  I have 
already  observed,  by  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power,  acquire  territory;  but  new  states  can  only 
be  admitted  by  congress;  and  the  sole  authority  over 
the  subject,  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  constitution, 
is  contained  in  the  following  provision,  viz:  ‘‘new 
states  ma-y  .be  admitted  by  the  congress  .into  this 
Union.”  The  only  restrictions  imposed  upon  this 
general  power  are,  1st,  That  no  new  states  shall  he 
formed  or  erected ' within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  state;  nor,  2dly,  “Any  state  formed  by  ttie  junc- 
tion-of -two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  with- 
out the  consent,  of  the  legislatures  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  congress”-rtfestriclions  which  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  present  question.  The  matter,  therefore, 
stands  as  it  would  do  if  the  constitution  said  “new 
states  may.  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this 
Union,”  without  addition  or  restriction.  That  these 
words,  taken  by  themselves,  are  broad  enough  to 
authorize  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Texas, 
camiot,  I think,  be  well  doubted;  nor  do  I perceive 
upon  what  principle  we  can  set  up  limitations  to  a 
power  sq  unqualifiedly  recognized  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  plain  simple  words  I have  quoted,  and- 
with  which  no  other  provision  of  that  instrument 
'conflicts  in  the  slightest  degree.  But.  if,  with  no 
other  guides  than  our  own  discretion,  we  assume  li- 
mitations upon  a power  so  general,  we  are  at  least 
-bound- to  give  to  them  some  intelligible  and  definite 
character.  The  most  natural,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  of  that  nature  which  has  been  suggested,  and 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jefferson  'whilst  he  en- 
tertained doubts  in  respect  to  the  constitutional-pow- 
er to  admit  Louisiana,  is,  that  the  new  'states  to  be 
admitted  must  be  formed  out  of  territory,  not  foreign, 
but  which  constituted  a part  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  declaration  of  independence,  or  the  adoption  of 
tlie  constitution.  So  far  from  there  being  any  tiling 
in  ttie  language  of  the  constitution,  or  to  be  found  in 
the  extraneous  and  cot-empofaneous  circumstances 
■which  preceded  and  attended  its  adoption,  to  show 
that  such  was  the  intentions  of  its  framers,  they  are, 


in  my  judgment,  all  strongly  the  other  way.  In  the 
first  place,  the  articles  of  confederation,  under  which 
theUuion  was  originally  formed,  and  which  gave 
place  to  the  present  constitution,  looked  directly  to  a 
broader  extension  of  the  confederacy.  It  contained 
.a  provision  that  “Canada,  acceding  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United 
States,  shall  he  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  this  Union;  but  no  other  colony  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be 
agreed  to  by  nine  states,”  The  practicability,  as  well 
as  expediency,  of  making  Canada  a member  of  the 
Union,  did  certainly,  to  some  extent  at  least,  occupy 
the  minds  of  our  public  men,  as  well  before  the  close 
of  the  revolution,  as  between  that  event  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  constitution.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  a link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  to  make 
probable  what  subsequent  events  make  certain,  that 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  their  eyes  upon 
this  very  question, when  this  section  was  finally  set- 
tled. That  part  of  the  constitution,  as'  appears  by 
the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
was  presented  in  a variety,  of  forms  before  it  assuag- 
ed the  shape  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted. 

In  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, as  a basis,  for  the  new  constitution,  and  which 
contained  the  . first  propositions , of  that  character 
which  were  submitted  to  it,  the  power  in  question 
Was  described  as, follows,  viz:  “that  provisions  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  states  lawfully  aris- 
ing within  Ike  limits  of  Ike  United  Slates , whether  aris- 
ing from  a voluntary  junction  of  government  or 
otherwise,  wilh  the  consent, of  a number  of  voices 
in  the  legislature,  less  than  the  whole.”  In  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney’s  draft,  it  was  proposed  that  “the 
legislature  shall  have  power  to  admit  new  states  in- 
to the  Union,  on  the  same  terms  with  the  original 
states,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  membei-s  present 
in  both  houses  agree — leaving  out  the  clause  in  re 
spect  to  the  character  of  (he  territory.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph’s proposition,  containing,  the  restriction  con- 
fining the  power  to  states  lawfully  arising  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  was  at  one  time  adopted 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  and,  in  that  state,  refer- 
red with,  others  to  the  committee  of  detail.  In  a 
draft. of  a constitution,  reported  by  that  committee, 
the  article  upon  this  subject  contained  the  following 
propositions:  1st.  That  new  slates,  lawfully  consti- 
tuted or  established,  within  the  i.i  in  its  of  the  United 
Stales  might  be  admitted  by  the  legislature  in  this 
government.  2d.  That  to  such  admission,  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the- members  present  in  each 
house  should  be  necessary.  3d.  Tiiat  if  a new  state 
should  arise  within  the.  limits  of  any  of  the  present 
states,  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  such  states 
should  also  be- necessary  to  its  admission.  4th.  That 
if  the  admission  was  consented  to,  the  new  states 
should  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  with  the  origi- 
nal states;  and  5th-.  That  the  legislature  might 
make  conditions  with  new  states  concerning  the  pub- 
lic debt  then  subsisting.  The  2d,  4th,  and  5th  claus- 
es were  stricken  out  by  the  votes  of  the  convention; 
and  after  that  had  befen  done,  the  following  was 
adopted  as  a substitute  for  the  whole,  viz:  “New 
states  may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature  into  the 
Union;  but  no  new  stale  shall  be  erected  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  present  states,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  such  state,  as  well  as  of 
the  general  legislature” — leaving  out  that  part  of 
the  first  clause  which  related,  to  the  domestic  char- 
acter of  the  territory;  and  this  substitute  was  conse- 
quently revised  and  amended,  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
form in  its  phraseology  to  the  section  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  constitution.  These  proceedings  show  that 
the  proposition  to  restrict  the-  power  to  admit 
new  states  to  the  territory  without  the  original  li- 
mits of  the  United  Slates,  was  distinctly  before  the 
convention,  once  adopted  by  it,  and  finally  rejected 
in  favor  of  a clause  making  the  power  in  this  respect 
general.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
.as  to  the  propriety  of  referring  to  extraneous  matter 
to  influence  the  construction  of  the  constitution  where 
its  language  is  explicit,  there  can  certainly  be  no 
objections  to  a resort  to  sucli  aids  to  test  the  correct- 
ness of  interferences,  having  no  .other  basis  than  sup- 
posed .improbabilities.  1 have  not,  therefore,  been 
able  to  bring  my  mind  to  any  other  satisfactory  con- 
clusion than  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
vention to  give  the  power  of  admitting  new  states  to 
.congress,  with  no  other  limitations  than  those  which 
are  specified  in  that  instrument.  The  language  em- 
ployed, the  specifications  of  certain  restrictions,  the 
adoption  ami  subsequent  exclusion  of  that  which  is 
now  referred  to,  together  with  the  subsequent  and 
continued  action  of  the  new  government,  all  seem  to 
combine  to  render  this  interpretation  of  the  consti- 
tution the  true  one.  Propositions  for  annexation  can 
certainly 'be  imagined,  of  a character  so  unwise  and 
improvident  as  to  strike,  the  minds  of  all  with  re- 
pugnance'. But  if  we  look  over  the  conceded  pow- 


ers. of  congress,  we  shall  also  find  many  others,  the 
abuse  of  which  might  involve,  toon  equally  great 
extent,  the  well  being  of  the  republic,  and  against 
which  abuse  the  constitution  has  provided  no  other 
safeguards  than  the  responsibilities  to  their  constitu- 
ents and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  those  whose 
sanction  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  act -of  con- 
gress. Nor  is  it  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
those  who  based  their  government  upon  .the  great 
principle  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  ones,  in  such  forms  as 
they  may  think  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness,  should  feel  themselves  secure  in  trusting* 
to  their  representatives  in  the  house,  in  the  senate, 
and  in  the  executive  chair,  the  right  to  admit  new 
members,  into  the  confederacy,  with  no  other  restric- 
tions than  those  which  they'  have  thought  proper  to 
specify. 

It  was  under  this  view  of  the  constitution  that  the 
purchase;  of  Louisiana  in  '1803,  only  fifteen  years  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  promising  the 
incorporation  of  the  ceded  territory  into  the- Union, 
and  the  admission,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was 
ratified,  confirmed,  and  finally  executed  by  every 
branch  of  the  federal  government  whose  co-operation 
is  required  by  the  constitution.  It  is  true,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  the  intetval  between  the  negotiation  and 
submission  of  the  treaty  to  the  senate,  threw  out  the 
opinion  that  the  constitution  had  made  no  provision 
for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  nor  for  incorporat- 
ing foreign  state's  into  the  Union.  The  fact  of  his 
approving  the  treaty,  and  the  laws  necessary  -to  its 
execution,  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
proof  that,  upon  looking  further  into  the  matter-,  his 
opinion  was  changed.  The  attempt  to  convince  him 
of  his  error  was  made  by  his  friend,  governor  Nicho- 
las, as  appears  by  Mr.  Jefi'erson’s-letter  to  him;,  and 
I have  little  doubt  that,  if  his  letters  to  Breckenridge 
and  Nicholas  had  been  published  in  his  life-time,  or 
his  attention  been  in  any  other  way  directed  to  their 
contents,  he  would,  from  his  habitual  care  in  such 
matters,  have  avowed  the  change,  and  explained,  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  'based.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  cession,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state,  became  party  questions,  and 
were  contested  with  partisan  warmth.  Of  the  vital 
importance  of  that  great  acquisition  to  the  safety, 
prosperity,  and  honor  of  the  whole  Union,  there  oan, 
however,  now  be  no  diversity  of  opinion.  But  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  ceased 
to  be  at  all  divided  upon  the  question  ofconstitutional 
power  to  accept  a cession  of  foreign  territory,  wilh  a 
view  to  its  ultimate  admission  into  the. Union.  In 
1819  the  Spanish  treaty  for  the  cession  of  east  and 
west  Florida  containing  the  usual  stipulation  for  ulti- 
mate incorporat'on  into  the  Union,  was  ratified;  and, 
upon  the  call  of  the  names  of  the  senators  present,  it 
appeared  that  every  one  voted  for  the  ratification. — - 
Upon  the  question  of  constitutional  power,  so  far  as 
that  case  went,  the  senate  of  the  United  States  had, 
therefore,  become  unanimous.- 

Certainly  no  remarks  are  necessary  to  show  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  difference  produced  in  the 
constitutional  question  by  the  relative  positions  of  the 
territory  comprising  Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  and 
Texas,  in  respect  to  the  old  United  States. 

I have  gone  thus  fully  and  minutely  into  this  mat- 
ter, as  well  from  a deep  sense  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  question,  as  from  a sincere  desire  to  -satisfy 
those  of  my  friends  who  may  .differ  from  m.e  on  this 
point,  and  whose  opinions  I hold  in-  the  highest  re- 
spect, that  I have  not  yielded  my  .assent  hastily  on 
unadvisedly  to  tlie  views  I have  here' taken  of  the 
subject. 

Having  thus  given  you  my  views  upon  the  consti- 
tutional question,  I will,  with  the  same  frankness, 
answer  the  remaining  portion  of  your  inquiries,  viz: 
the  expediency  of  immediately  annexing  Texas  to  tlio 
United  States,  or  so  soon  as  her  consent  to  such  -an- 
nexation may  be  obtained. 

I have  already  referred  to  an  application  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  object  that  was  made  to 
this  government  by  Texas,  whilst  I was  president. 

The  history  of  the  Texan  revolution,  auJ  the  then 
condition  of  that  republic,  as  well  as  the  probable 
advantages  to  result  to  both  from  the  proposed  annex- 
ation, were  placed  before  us  in  an  elaborate  and  able 
communication.  Jt  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  application  was  considered  with  that  atten- 
tion and  care  which  were  due  to  so  grave  a proposi- 
tion, and  under  the  full  influence  of  feelings  of  sin- 
cere solicitude  fop  the  prosperity  and  permanent 
welfare  of  a young  and  neighboring  state,  whose  in- 
dependence we  had  been  the  first  to  acknowledge — 
feelings  which  constitute,  and  I sincerely  hope,  ever 
will  constitute,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.'  In  coming  to  the  decision 
which  it  became  my  duty  to  make,  I was  aided,  in 
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addition  to  the  other  members  of  my  cabinet,  by  the 
counsel  and  constitutional  advice  of  two  distinguished 
citizens  of  your  own  section  of  the  Union,  of  the  first 
order  of  intellect,  great, experience  in  public  affairs, 
and  whose  devotion  to  their  own,  as  well  as  every 
other  section  of  the  Union,  was  above  all  question. — 
The  result  of  our  united  opinions  was  announced  to 
the  Tcxian  minister,  (Gen.  Hunt.)  in  a communica- 
tion from  the  laic  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  substance  of  whi'ch 
I cannot  better  express  than. by  incorporating  one  or 
two  brief  .extracts  from  it  in  this  loiter.  Upon  the 
•general  subjects,,  my  own  views,  as  well  as  those  of 
my  cabinet,  were  thus  stated: 

“So  long  as  Texa,s  shall  remain  at  war,  while  (he 
United  S.ta'cs  are  at  peace  with  her  adversary,  the 
proposition  of  the  Texan  minister  plenipotentiary  ne- 
cessarily involves  the  question  of  war  with  that  ad- 
versary. The  United  States  are  bound  to  Mexico  by 
a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  which  will  be  scru- 
pulously observed  on  their  part  so  long  as  it  can  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  Mexico  will  perform  her  du- 
ties, and  respect  our  rights  under  it.  The  United 
States  might  justly  he  suspected  of  adisregard  of  the 
.friendly  purposes  of  the  compact,  if  the  overture- of 
general  Hunt  were  to  be  even  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration, as  this  would  imply  a disposition  on  our 
part  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas  with  Mexico — 
a disposition  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Ilia 
treaty,  with  the  uniform  policy  and  the  obvious  wel- 
fare of  the  United  Stales, 

“The  inducements  mentioned,  by  general  Hunt  for 
the  United  Slates  to  annex  Texas  to  their  territory, 

. are  duly  appreciated;  but,  powerful  arid  weighty  as 
certainly  they  are,  they  are  light  when  opposed  in  the 
scale  of  reason  to  treaty  obligations,  and  respect  for 
that  integrity  of  character  by  which  the  United  States 
have  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  since  the  esta-- 
blishment  of  their  right  to  claim  a place  in  the  great 
family  of  nations.” 

The  intimation  in  general  Hunt’s  letter  that  Texas 
. might  be  induced  to  extend  commercial  advantages 
to  other  nations  to  tile  prejudice  of  the  United  States, 
was  thns  noticed: 

‘■It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  motives  by 
which  Texas  has  been  governed  in  making  this  over- 
ture, will  have  equal  force  in  impelling. her  to  pre- 
serve, as  an  independent  power,  the  most  liberal  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States.  Such  a 
disposition  will  be  cheerfully  met,  in  a corresponding 
spirit,  by  this  government.  If  the  answer' which  the 
undersigned  has  been  directed  to  give  to  tlie:pro- 
.posilion  of  general  Hunt  Should  unfortunately 
work  such  a change  -hi  the  sentiments'  of  that  go- 
vernment as  to  induce  an. attempt  to  extend  com- 
mercial relations  elsewhere;  upon  terms  prejudicial 
to  the  United  States,  this  government  will  be  consoled 
by  tlie  rectitude  of  its  intentions,  and  a certainty  that, 
although  tlie  hazard  of  transient  losses  may  be  incur- 
red by  a rigid  adherence  to  just  principles,  no  lasting 
prosperity  can  be  secured.wlien  they  are  disregarded.” 

That  these  views  were  not'  altovelhdr  satisfactory 
to  general  Hunt,  nor  probably- to  his  government,  has 
been  seen.  -But  I third;  l may  safely  say  that  seldom, 
if  ever,  has  tlie  decision,  by  thi-s  government,  of  a 
question  of  equal  magnitude,  been  more  decidedly  or 
more  unanimously. approved  by  the  people  of  the  U. 
Stales.  7 he  .correspondence  was, , very  soon  after  it 
took  place,  communicated  to  congress,  and  a 1 though 
tlie  public  mind  was  at  tlie  time  in  a state  of  the 
highest  excitement,  and  tlie  administration  daily  as- 
sailed through  every  avenue  by  which  it  was  deemed 
approachable,  I am  yet  to.  see  the  first  sentence  of 
complaint . upon  that  point,  in  any  quarter  of  the 
Union.  Even  a resolution  offered  in,  the  senate,  de- 
claring annexation,  ‘•whenever  it  could  be  effected 
consistently  with  the  public  fiith  and  treaty  stipulations  of 
tlie  United  Slates,  desirable,”  was  ordered  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table;  and  a similar  disposition  was  made  in 
tiie  house  of  'the*  papers  upofi  the  subject,  which  had 
been  referred’ to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
and  that  committee  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  tlie  matter,  upon  its  o’wn  application: — 
Nor  were  tlie  friendly  relations  then  existing  between 
that  republic  and  the  United  States— to  its  honor  be 
it  said — :in  any  perceptible  degree  impaired  by  this 
decision.  ' ‘ • • ' • 

Standing  in  this  position  before  the  country,  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  consider  whether  either  the  nature 
of  tiie  question,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
have  So  lar  changed 'as  to  justify  me  in.  now  advising 
a policy  from  winch  i then,. in  the  most  solemn  form, 
dissented,  . 

In  'giving  to  you,  and.  through  you  to  tiie  public, 
the  result'of  a very  careful  and  dispassionate  exarni- 
nation,  of  tli is  grave  question,  1 should  neither  do  jus- 
tice to  yourself,  to  the  patriotic  state  which  you,  in 
conjunction  witli  others,. are  to  represent  in  the  con- 
vention; to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  nor  to  my 
own  position,  if  1 failed  to  accompany  it  with  a brief 
exposition  of  the  grounds  upon  which  I have  proceed- 


ed. It  is  in  that  way  only  that  justice  can  he  doue 
to  my  intention's;  and  that  is  all  I desire.  The  a.n- 
nexationof  the  territory,  and  the  consequent  assump- 
tion by  us  of  a responsibility  to  protect  and  defend 
its  inhabitants,  would,  in  respect  to  the  consideration 
to  which  I am  about  to  refer,,  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  its  admission  as  a state.  The 
recognition  of  Texas  as  an  independent  state,  was  a 
measure  which  received,  in  various  and  appropriate 
forms,  tlie  sanction  of  every  department  of  llie  gov- 
ernment, whose  co-operation  was  necessary  to  its  va- 
lidity, anil  had  my  hearty  concurrence.  From  this 
act  of  our  government  just  and  proper  in  all  respects 
as  it  was;  an  inference  has,  however,  been  drawn  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  present  question,  nert  only, 
very,  far  beyond  its  real  bearing,  hut  by  which  its  true 
oliaracter  is  entirely  reversed-.  , Many  persons  who 
en'ler  upon  tlie  consideration  of  the  subject  with  llie 
purest  intention  and  are  incapable  of  knowingly  giv- 
ing a false  interpretation  to'afiything  connected  with 
it,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  United  Stales,’  in  re- 
cognising the  independence  of  Texas,  declared  to  the 
world,  not  only  that  she  was  independent  infant,  hut 
a iso  .that  she  was  such  of  right.  Acting  upon  this»e'r- 
roneous  construction,  they  very  naturally  conelude, 
that  having  gone  thus  far,  having  examined  into  and 
passed  not  only  upon  the  existence  of  her  independ- 
ence, but  also  upon  her  right  to. its  enjoyment,  it  is 
now  (and  more  especially  after  tlie  lapse  of -several 
years)  too  late  to  hesitate  upon  tlie  question  of  an- 
nexation on  the  ground  of  any  existing  controversy 
upon  those  points.  Tiie  fallacy  of  .this  reasoning  will 
he  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  usage  of 
nations  to. acknowledge  the  government,  de  facto,  of 
every  country,  was  established  for  the  express  pur- 
pose' of  avoiding  all  inquiry  into,  or  tlie  expression  of 
any  opinion  upon,  the  question  of  right  between  the 
contending  parties.  Tliey  acknowledge  no  other 
power  in  any  country  than  that  which  is  in  fact 
Supreme.  Tliey  cannot  inquire  beyond  that  point 
without  interfering  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
other  nations — a practice  which  all  disclaim,  and 
a disclaimer  which  it  lias  been  our  invariable  usage 
not  only  to  make,  but  to  enforce  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity.  To  recognise  tiie  independence  of 
tlie  government  de  facto,  is  also,  a matter  of  state 
necessity;  l'or  without  it,  neither  commercial  nor 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  any  such  power 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  could  be  carried  on  with 
success,  and  tiie  social  interests  of  mankind  require 
that  these  should  riot  be  a'rrested  by  quarrels  between 
contesting  parties,  in. regard  to  their. respective  right 
to  tiie  supreme  power.  In  respect  to  all  beyond  this, 
•the  laws  and  usages  of  nations' require  the  observance 
of  a strict  neutrality  between  t(ic  contending  parties, 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  It  rs  due,'  also,- from  every 
government  to  its  own  citizens,  to  declare  when  a 
revolted  colony  shall  be  regarded  as  ari  independent 
nation.  Because  “it  belongs  to  the  government  alone 
to  make  tlie  declaration;”- and  because  “until  it  is 
made,  or  the  parerit  state  relinquishes  her  claims, 
courts  of  justice  must  consider  the  ancient  state  of 
tilings  as  remaining  unaltered,  and  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  parent  slate  over  that  colony  as  still 
subsisting.”  ■ But  noth ing  can  be  farther  from  giving 
to  tlie  act  of  recognition  .its  true  character,  than  to 
suppose  that  it  has  the  slightest  bearing  upon  .the 
rights  of  the  parties;  ii  being, .as  I have  already  said 
resorted  to  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  any 
such  construction.  .Such  is  not  only  the  law  arid  usage 
of  ■ nations,  but  such  also  have  been  tiie  reiterated 
avowals  of  our  own  government  1 do  not  remember 
that  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence  gave  rise 
to  any  correspondence  between  Mexico  add  our- 
government;  and  if  it  did, I have  not  the  means  of 
plating  its  character.  But  the  principles  upon  which 
all  such  acts  are  based,  were  fully  set  forth  by 'this 
government  upon  the  occasion  of  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  Slates.— 
In  the  message  of  president  Monroe,  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  suggesting  the -propriety  of  that  re- 
cognition, itwas  expressly  declared  that,  in  propos- 
ing this  measure,  it'whs  “noteontemplated  to  change 
thereby,  in  the  slightest  manner,  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  either  of  the  parties;  but  to  observe  in  all 
respects',, as  heretofore,  should  the  war- be  continued, 
tlie  most  perfect  neutrality  between  them.”  Tiie 
committee. on  foreign  affairs,  in  their  elaborate  report 
upon  the  subject  says:  “oiir  recognition  must  neces- 
sarily be  co-existent  only  w-ith  the  fact.on.which  it  is 
founded,  ant)  cannot  survive  it.  While  the  nations 
of  South  America  are  actually  independent,  it  is  sim- 
ply to  speak  the  truth  to  acknowledge  them,  to  be  so. 
Should  Spain,  contrary  to  her  avowed  principle  and  ac- 
knowledged interest , renew  the  war  for  the  conquest  of 
.South  Ji nerica,  we  shall,  indeed,  regret  it;  but  we  shall 
observe,  as  we  have  done  between  the  independent  parlies 
an  honest  and  impartial  neutrality.'"  Tiie  secretary  of 
state,  in  defence  of  the  act  of  recognition  said  to  tlie 
Spanish  minister:  “This  recognition  is  neither  in- 


tended to  invalidate  any  right  of  Spain,  tycr  to  affec 
the  employment  of  any  means  which  she  may  yet  be  dis 
posed  nr  enabled  to  use,  with  the  view  of  re  vni/ins'  thus 
provinces  to  the  rest  of  her  dominions:"  That  these 
avowals  were  in  strict  conformity  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  tlie  law  of  nations,  there  can  be  no  doubt. — 
They  were,  at  all  events,  those  winch  this  govern- 
ment has  solemnly  announced  as  its  rule  of  action  iri 
regard  to  contests  between  rival  parties  for  the  su- 
preme power  in  foreign-  states.  That  tlie  admission 
of  Texas  as  a member  qf  this  confederacy-,  -whilst  the 
contest  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  independence  she 
has  acquired  was  still  pending,  and  a consequent  as- 
sumption of  (lie  responsibility  - of  protecting  her 
against  invasion,  would  have  been  a plain  departure 
■from  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and  a violation 
of  the  principles  to  which  we  had  avowed  our  adhe- 
rence in  tlie  face  of  the  world,  was"  loo  clear  to  he. 
doubted'.  Thus  believing,  I had  on  the'  occasion  to 
which  I have  referred,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
trust  which  the  people*  had'reposed  in  me,  .but  one 
course  to  pursue;  and  that  was  promptly,  but  respect- 
fully adopted. 

I return  now  to  the  question.  Has  the  condition  of 
the  contest  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  former,  so  far  changed  as  to  render 
these  principles  now  inapplicable?  Wiiatis  tlie  atti- 
tude which  these  two  states  at  this  moment  occupy 
towards  each  other?  Are  they  at  war, 'or  are  they 
not?  Wc  cannot  evade  tins  question  if  we  would.— 
To  enumerate  all  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  it, 
in  a communication  like  this,  would  be  impractica- 
ble, nor  is  it. necessary.  In  respect  to  the  parties 
themselves,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing upon  the  subject.  . Mexico  has  been  incessant  in 
her  avowal,  as  well  to  our  government  as  toothers,  of 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  of.lier  determination 
to  prosecute  it.  lloiv  does  Texas  regard  her  position 
in  respect  to  tlie  war  with  Mexico?  Three  years  sub- 
sequent to  our  recognition  of  her  independence,  we 
find  her  entering • into  a stipulation  with  a foreign 
power  to  accept  of  her  mediation  to  bring  about  a 
cession -of  hostilities  between  her  and  Mexico,  engag- 
ing to  assume  a million  sterling  of  the  debt  due  from 
Mexico  to  tire  subjects  of  that. power,  if  she,  through 
her  influence,  obtained  fronj  Mexico  an.  unlimited 
truce  in  respect  to  Llie  war  then  raging  between  her 
and  Texas  within  one  month  and  a treaty  of  peace  in 
six.  As  late  as  last  June,  we  see  a proclamation  of 
the  president  of  Texas,  declaring  a suspension  of  hos- 
tilities between  tiie  two  powers  .during  the  pendency 
of  negotiations  to  beentcred  upon  between  them,  is- 
sued on  the  supposition  that  a similar  proclamation 
would  be  issued  by  Mexico;  and  actual  hostilities  are 
now  only  suspended  by  an  armistice  to  be  continued 
for  a specified  and  short  period,  for  tlie  sake  of  nego- 
tiation. Noi*  are'our  own  views  upon  tii : point  less 
explicit.  In  tiie  published  letter  of  the.latc  secretary 
of  state,  to  tlie  Mexican  minister  at  Washington, 
written  in  December  last,  lie  says:  “Nearly  eight 

years  have  elapsed  since  Texas  declared  her  indepen- 
dence. During  all  that  lime  Mexico  has  asserted  her 
right  of  jurisdiction  and  dominion  over  that  country, 
and  It  as  endeavored  to.enforce  it  by  arms.”  Jn  tiie 
president’s  message  to  congress,  it  is  slated  “that  tlie 
war  which  lias  existed  for  so  long  a time  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  has,  since  tlie  battle.of  San  Ja- 
cinto, consisted  for  the  most  part  of  predatory  incur- 
sions, which,  while-they  have. been  attendee!  with 
much  of.  suffering  to  individuals,  and  kept  tlie  borders 
of  the  two  countries  in  a slate  of  constant  alarm  have ■ 
failed  to  approach  to  any  definite  result."  And  al  ter 
commenting  with  much,  truth  upon  tiie  insufficiency 
of  tlie  armaments  which. Mexico  has  fitted  out  for  tiie 
subjection  of  Texas — on  the  length  of  time  which  lias 
elapsed  since  the  latter  declared  her  independence- 
on  tiie  perseverance,  notwithstanding,  iri  plans  ol  re- 
conquest by  Mexico — on  her  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas,  and  on  the  evils  of  border 
warfare,  tlie  message  adds:  “The  United  Slates  have 
an  immediate  interest -in  seeing  an  end  put'  to  the 
state  of  hostilities  between  Mexico  and  Texas;”  fol- 
lowing up  tiie  remark  will)  a forcible  remonstrance 
against  the. continuance  of  tlie  war,  and  a very  just 
and  impressive  'statement  of  the  reasons  why  it  should 
cease.  This  remonstrance  is,  ih  my  opinion,  entirely 
just  and  perfectly  proper..  The  government  of  tho 
United  Sta'tes  should  be  at  all  times  ready  to  inter- 
pose its  good  offices  to  bring  about  a speedy,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  this 
long  pending  controversy.  Its  whole  influence  should 
be  exerted  constantly  zealously  and  in  good  faith , to 
advance  so  desirable  an  object,  and  in  tlie  process  of 
time  it  can,  without  doubt,  be  accomplished.  But 
what,  my  dear  s.ir,  is  the  true  and  undisguised  charac- 
ter of  the  remedy  l'or  those  evils,  which  would  be  ap- 
plied by  the  “immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  tlie 
United  States?”  Is  it  more  or  less  than  saying  to 
Mexico,  We  feel  ourselves  aggrieved  by  the  contin- 
uance of  this  war  betvveen  you  and  Texas;  we  have 
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an  interest  in  seeing  it  terminated;  we  will  accom- 
plish that  object  by  taking  the  disputed  territory  to 
ourselves;  we  will  make  Texas  a part  of  _thc  United 
States,  so  that  those  plans  of  reconqucst  which  we 
know  you  are  maturing,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
made  so  against  the  power  that  we  can  bring  into  the 
contest;  if  the  war  is  to  be  continued  as  we  understand 
to  be  your  design,  the  United  States  are  henceforth 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  belligerents? 

We  must  look  at  this  matter  as  it  really  stands. — 
We  shall  act  under  the  eye  of  an  intelligent,  observ- 
ing world;  and  the  affair  cannot  be  made  to  wear  a 
different  aspect  from  what  it  deserves  if  even  we 
had  the  disposition  {which  we  have  not)  to  throw 
over  it  disguises  of  any  kind.  We  should  cdr.sider 
whether  there  is  any  way  in  which  the  peace  of  the 
country  can  be  preserved,  should  an  immediate  an- 
nexation take  place.-save  one — and  that  is,  according 
to  present  a-ppearances,  the  improbible  event  that 
Mexico  will  be  deterred  from  the  farther  prosecution 
of  the  war  by  the  apprehension  of  our  power.  How 
does  that  matter  stand?  She  has  caused  us  to  be  in- 
formed, both  at  Mexico  and  here,  in  a manner  the 
most  formal  and  solemn,  that  she  will  feel  herself 
constrained,  by  every  consideration  that  can  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  a nation,  to  regard  the  tact  of 
annexation  as  an  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  that  she  will,  notwithstanding,  prosecute 
her  attempts  to  regain  Texas,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. Exceptions  are,  however,  taken  by  the 
president,  and  1 think  very  justly  taken,  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  determination  has  been  announced. 
The  Mexican  government  should  certainly  have  ap- 
plied in  a becoming  spirit  to  ours  for  explanation  of 
its  intention.  If  it  found  this  government  under  the 
impression  that  Mexico,  although  it  might  not  be  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  its  independence,  had  abandoned 
all  serious  hope  of  re-conquering  Texas,  Mexico 
should  have  assured  us  of  our  error,  and  remonstrated 
against  any  action  on  our  part  based  on  that  errone- 
ous assumption  and  declared  firmly,  if  it  pleased,  but 
in  that  courteous  and  respectful  manner  which  is 
alone  suited  to  the  intercourse  between  nations  who 
profess  to  be  friends,  its  determination  to  oppose  us. 
Instead  of  taking  a course,  the  propriety  of  which  was 
so  obvious,  she  first  assumes,  upon  grouds  which  were 
neither  proper  nor  $afe  for  iier  to  act  upon,  that  this 
government  had  designs  upon  Texas;  then  denounces 
the  annexation  as  a great  national  crirhe,  and  forth- 
with proclaims  instant  war  as  the  penally  of  our  per- 
sisting in  such  an  attempt;  and  ail  this  in  language 
bearing  certainly  (although  subsequently  disavowed) 
every  appearance  of  menace. 

But  this  is  a besetting  and  very  ancient  foible  of  the 
mother  country,  as  well  as  of  her  descendants,  in 
their  diplomatic  intercourse.  Every  one  conversant 
with  the  subject  of  Spanish  relations,  knows  that,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Don  Lhis  d’Onis  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  this  government  has  been  frequently — not 
to  say  continually— subjected  to  this  species  of  dip- 
lomatic dogmatism.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the 
genius  of  their  language;  partly  from  their  peculiar 
temperament;  much  from  habit,  but  more  from  a ra- 
dical defect  of  judgment, — they  continue  the  u-se  of 
language  in  their  state  papers,  which  better  temper- 
ed, if  not  wiser  diplomatists  have  almost  every 
where  laid  aside  as  worse  than  useless.  But  at  no 
lime  has  our  government  suffered  its  actions  upon 
great  national  questions  to  be  influenced  by  such  pe- 
tulance. From  the  time  of  the  modest,  vet  firm  Ma- 
dison, to  the  late  Mr.  Upshur,  (whose  melancholy  fate 
is  so  justly  and  generally  lamented,)  has  every  sec- 
retary of  state,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, deemed  it  sufficient  to  place  the  government 
and  minister  employing  it  in  the  wrong,  by  showing 
its  injustice  as  well  as  its  futility.  We*  have  then 
heretofore,  as  I hope  we  shall  now,  decided  to  act  in 
the  matter  under  consideration  in  a manner  which 
was  deemed  due  to  justice  and  to  our  own  character, 
without  being  in  any  degree  influenced  by  such  una- 
vailing menaces.  It  is  foreign  to  my  habit,  and  re- 
pugnant to  my  feelings,  to  say  any  thing  that  should 
offend  the  pride  of  any  nation,  if  the  declarations  of 
individuals  could  possibly  have  that  effect,  being  sin- 
cerely desirous  that  the  United  States  should- culti- 
vate friendly  relations  with  all.  But  with  a popula- 
tion not  equal  to  half  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
laboring  under  many  and  serious  disadvantages,  from 
which  we  are  comparatively  free,  Mexico  could  not 
with  propriety,  be  offended  by  the  assumption  that 
this  government  may  act  as  it  would  have  done  had 
no  such  menaces  been  made,  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  being  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world- — • 
as  having  been  intimidated  by  threats  of  war  from 
that  republic.  So  at  least  I should  act,  if  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  were  in  my  hands.  The  ques- 
tion then  recurs,  if,  as  sensible  men,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas  would,  in  all  human  probability,  draw  after  it 
a war  with  Mexico,  can  it  be  expedient  to  attempt 


it?  Of  the  consequences  of  such  a war,  the  charac- 
ter it  might  be  made  to  assume,  the  entanglements 
with  other  nations  which  the  position  of  a belligerent 
almost  unavoidably  draws  after  it,  and  the  undoubted 
injuries  which  might  be  inflicted  upon  each, — not- 
withstanding the  great  desparity  of  their  respective 
forces,  I will  not  say  a word.  God  forbid  that  an 
American  citizen  should  ever^count  the  cost  of  any  ap- 
peal to  what  is  appropriately  denominated  the  last  re- 
sort of  nations,  whenever  that  resort  becomes  neces- 
sary either  for  the  safety  or  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
his  country.  There  is,  I trust,  riot  one  so  base  as  not 
to  regard  himself  and  all  he  has  to  be  forever  and  at 
all  times  subject  to  such  a requisition.  But  would  a 
war  with  Mexico,  brought  on  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. be  a contest  of  that  character?  Could  we  hope  to 
stand  justified  in  the  eyesof  mankind  for  entering  into 
it;  more  especially  if  its  commencement  is  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  appropriation  to  our  own  uses  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  sovereignly  of  which  is  in  dispute  between 
two  nations  one  of  which  we  are  to  join  in  the  strug- 
gle? This  sir,  is  a matter  of  the  very  gravest  import, 
one  in  respect  to  which  no  American  statesman  or 
citizen  can  possibly  be  indifferent.  We  have  a cha- 
racter among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  maintain.—- 
All  our  public  functionaries,  as  weli  those  who  ad- 
vocate this  measure  as  those  who  oppose  it,  how- 
ever much  they  may  differ  as  to  its  effects,  will  I 
am  sure,  be  equally  solicitous  for  the  performance 
of  this  first  of  duties.  It  has  hitherto  been  our 
pride  and  our  boast,  that  whilst  the  lust  of  power, 
with  fraud  and  violence  in  its  train,  has  led  other 
and  differently  constituted  governments  to  aggres- 
sion and  conquest,  our  movements  in  these  respects 
have  always  been  regulated  by  reason  and  justice. 
A disposition  to  detract  from  our  pretensions  .in  this 
respect,  will  in  the  nature  of  things  be  always  pre- 
valent elsewhere;  and  has,  at  this  very  moment, — 
and  from  special  causes  assumed,  in  some  quarters, 
the  most  rabid  character.  Should  not  every  one, 
then  who  sincerely  loves  his  country— who  venerates 
its  time-honored  and  glorious  institutions — who 
dwells  with  pride  and  delight  on.associations  connec- 
ted with  our  rise,  progress  and  present  condition — 
on  the  steady  step  with  which  we  have  advanced  to 
our  present  eminence,  in  despite  of  the  hostility,  and 
in  contempt  of  the  bitter  rovilings  of  the  enemies  of 
freedom  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, — consider  and  that 
deeply  whether  we  would  not  by  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  place  a weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  now  look  upon  us  and  our  institutions  with 
distrustful  and  envious  eyes,  that  would  do  us  more 
real,  lasting  injury  as  a nation,  than  the  acquisition 
of  such  a territory,  valuable  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
could  possibly  repair?  It  is  said,  and  truly  said,  that 
this  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico  has  already 
been  of  too  long  duration.  We  are  and  must  conti- 
nue to  be  more  or  less  annoyed  by  its  prosecution, 
and  have  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  remarked,  an  in- 
terest in  seeing  it  terminated.  But  can  we  appeal  to 
any  principle  in  the  law  of  nations,  to  which  vve 
practise  a scrupulous  adherence,  that  would,  under 
present  circumstances,  justify  us  in  interfering  for  its 
suppression  in  a manner  that  would  unavoidably 
make  us  a party  to  its  prosecution?  Can  this  position 
be  made  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  us  in  committing 
tlie  peace  and  honor  of  the  country  to  its  support. 

In  regard  to  the  performance  by  us  of  that  duty,  so 
difficult  for  any  government  to  perform, — the  obser- 
vance of  an  honest  neutrality  between  nations  at  war 
— we  can  now  look  through  our  whole  career,  since 
our  first  admission  into  the  family  of  nations,  not  on- 
ly without  a blush,  but  with  feelings  of  honest  pride 
and  satisfaction.  The  way  was  opened  by  President 
Washington  himself,  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  difficult  character,  and  at  no  less  a hazard  than 
that  of  exposing  ourselves  to  plausible,  yet  unjust, 
imputations  of  infidelity  to  treaty  stipulations.  The 
path  he  trod  with  such  unfaltering  steps— and  which 
led  to  such  beneficial  results,  has  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued with  unvarying  fidelity  by  every  one  ol  his  suc- 
cessors of  whom  it  becomes  me  to  speak. 

If  our  sympathies  could  induce  a departure  from 
a policy  which  has  so  much  in  its  commencement 
to  consecrate  it,  and  such  advantages  to  recommend 
its  continuance,  they  would  doubtless  draw  us  to 
the  side  of  Texas.  That  the  happiness  of  her  peo- 
ple would  be  promoted  by  the  maintenance  of  her 
independence,  I have  no  doubt.  Few,  if  any,  ef- 
orts  for  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  free  go- 
vernment. in  any  part  of  the  world  have  been 
made  since  the  establishment  of  our  own  indepen- 
dence, that  have  failed  to  excite  our  earnest  and  sin- 
cere wishes  lor  their  success.  But  they  have  never 
been  permitted  to  withdraw  us  from  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  our  duty  as  a neutral  nation.  They 
were  excited,  and  deeply  too,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution;  they  were  revived  in  the 
struggle  of  the  South  American  states  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  independence;  they  have  been  put 


to  their  severest  trial  in  this  very  contest  between 
Texas  and  Mexico.  Yet,  in  that  whole  period  of 
time,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  empires  and  the  law- 
lessness of  power  by  which  many  of  its  possessors 
have  been  distinguished,  it  has  been  a cardinal  point 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  republic 
to  adhere  with  the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  rule  which 
was  laid  down  by  Washington,  enforced  by  Jefferson 
and  respected  with  unabated  sincerity  by  their  suc- 
cessors. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  is  well  cal- 
culated to  mislead  us  upon  this  subject.  Many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question,  were  once  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  and  have  still  their  relatives  and  friends 
amongst  us.  I am  not  unaware  of  the  hazard  to 
which  I expose  my  standing  with  the  latter,  in  speak- 
ing thus  unreservedly  upon  a point  so  well  calculat- 
ed to  excite  deep  feelings.  This  is  perhaps  more 
particularly  applicable  to  that  portion  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  of  whom  it  was  aptly  and  appropriately 
said  by  one  of  their  own  number,  that  “they  are  the 
children  of  the  sun,  and  partake  of  its  warmth,” — 
Yet,  whether  we  stand  or  fall  in  the  estimation  of 
our  countrymen,  it  is  always  true  wisdom,  as  well 
as  true  morality,  to  hold  fast  to  the  truth.  It,  is, 
moreover,  a consolation  to  know,  that  if  to  nourish 
enthusiasm  is  one  of  the  effects  of  a genial  climate, 
it  at  the  same  time  seldom  fails  to  give  birth  to  a 
chivalrous  spirit,  which  will  not  permit  itself  to  be 
outdone  in  fhe  extent  or  sincerity  of  its  sacrifices  at 
the  shrine  of  patriotism.  To  preserve  our  national 
escutcheon  untarnished,  has,  consequently,  if  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  our  public  archives,  been 
an  object  of  unceasing  solicitude  with  southern 
statesmen. 

Nothing  is  either  more  true  or  more  extensively 
known  than  that  Texas  was  wrested  from  Mexico, 
and  her  independence  established  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Equally 
true  is  it  that  this  was  done  not  only  against  the 
wishes,  but  in  direct  contravention  of  the  best  efforts 
of  our  government  to  prevent  our  citizens  from  en- 
gaging  in  the  enterprise.  Efforts  have  nevertheless, 
not  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not 
over-anxious  for  the  credit  of  republican  govern- 
ments, to  misrepresent  the  views  of  ours  in  this  re- 
spect— to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  our  efforts  to 
prevent  unlawful  participation  by  our  citizens  in 
that  struggle  were  insincere;  that  we  coveted  this 
portion  of  (he  territory  of  Mexico;  and  having  failed 
to  obtain  it  by  fair  purchase,  or  by  negotiation,  vve 
saw  in  this  movement  a preliminary  step,  which 
would,  in  the  end,  be  equally  subservient  to  our 
views  upon  Texas.  No  one  can  have  had  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  how  unfounded  these  in- 
jurious imputations  were  than  myself.  As  early  as 
when  president  Houston  first  went  to  Texas,  I be- 
lieve in  1829,  I was  consulted  by  general  Jackson 
upon  the  subject  of  a private  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  the  honorable  Mr,  Fulton,  now  senator  of  the 
United  States,  then  secretary  of  the  territory  of 
Arkansas,  requesting  him  to  cause  the  movements  of 
general  Houston  to  be  watched,  and  to  apprize  the 
president  ot  the  first  indication  on  his  part  of  any 
intention  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates  by 
an  armed  incursion  into  Mexico.  From  that  period 
to  the  end  of  general  Jackson’s  term  of  office,  J am 
as  well  satisfied  as  I can  be  of  any  fact,  that  he  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  perform  his  whole  duty  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  in  this  re- 
spect, the  slightest  violation  of  the  laws,  with  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  charged.  He  no  doubt 
sincerely  believed  that  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
into  the  Federal  Union  would  be  alike  advantageous 
to  her,  to  Mexico,  and  to  the  United  States;  and 
was  ever  ready  to  adopt  all  proper  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object.  Bnt  they  know  very 
little  ol  general  Jackson’s  true  character,  who  can 
for  a moment  permit  themselves  to  believe  him  ca- 
pable of  doing,  countenancing,  or  advising,  a single 
act  which  he  believed,  or  had  even  reason  to  appre- 
hend, would  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  his  country, 
or  infringe  upon  the  duty  which  it  owes  to  the  great 
family  of  nations.  To  prevent  our  people  from  going 
to  Texas,  and  embarking  in  the  war,  was  an  impos- 
sibility which  neither  he  nor  any  other  chief  ma- 
gistrate could  have  accomplished.  If  they  went  there 
without  military  organization,  or  armaments,  and 
chose  to  place  themselves  beyond  the  protection  of 
this  government,  we  had  no  right  to  con’rol  their 
action;  nor  do  other  governments  exercise  any  such 
right  in  similar  cases.  For  the  suppression  of  mili- 
tary enterprises,  organized  and  armed  here  against  a 
nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  the  provisions  of 
our  laws  are  ample,  But  of  the  difficulties  of  en- 
forcing them  with  a frontier  and  seaboard  like  those 
which  open  our  communication  with  Texas,  no  sen- 
sible and  well  informed  mind  can  be  ignorant. 

For  the  voluntary  action  of  our  government  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  subject  of  annexation,  we  can  have  no 
such  explanation  to  give.  The  acquisition  of  so  valua- 
ble a territory  by  means  which  are  of  questionable 
propriety,  would  be  a departure  from  those  just 
principles  upon  which  this  government  has  ever 
acted,  and  which  have  excited  the  admiration  and 
secured  the  respect  of  the  dispassionate  and  enlight- 
ened friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  But 
] am  very  sure  that  we  shall  all,  in  the  end,  so  act 
upon  this  subject  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  republican  institutions  to  make 
any  plausible  charge  of  infidelity  to  our  avowed 
principles  in  respect  to  it.  No  one  was  more  deeply 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  prudence  in 
this  particular,  or  more  anxious  to  secure  its  ob- 
servance, than  general  Jackson.  As  late  as  Decem- 
ber, 1336— only  a few  months  before  the  recogni- 
tion— he  thus  expresses  himself,  in  a special  mes- 
sage to  the  senate:  “But  there  are  circumstances  in 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  which  require  us 
to  act,  on  this  occasion,  with  even  more  tiian  our 
wonted  caution.  Texas  was  once  claimed  as  a part 
of  our  property;  and  there  are  those  among  our  citi- 
zens who,  always  reluctant  to  abandon  that  claim, 
cannot  but  regard  with  solicitude  the  prospect  of  the 
reunion  of  the  territory  to  this  country;  a large  pro- 
portion of  its  civil i ved  inhabitants  are  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  speak  the  same  language 


with  ourselves,  cherish  the  same  principles,  politi- ! selves  for  the  conquest  of  whatever  territory  might, 
cal  and  religious,  and  are  bound  to  many  of  our  ci-,  in  that  event,  be  deemed  necessary  to  our  security, 

Ired  blood;  and, ! in  legitimate  self  defence.  Commercial  favors  Tex- 


tizens  by  lies  of  friendship  and  kindred 
more  Ilian  all,  it.  is  known  that  the  people  of  that  | as  has,  to  the  same  extent  as  other  independent  pow  ■ 
country  have  instituted  the  same  form  of  govern-  ers,  the  right  to  dispose  of  as  she  thinks  proper;  sub- 
ment  with  our  own,  and  have,  since  the  close  of  your  ject  only  to  the  penalties  which  are  certain,  sooner 
last  session,  openly  resolved  on  the  acknowledgment  or  later,  to  follow'  in  the  wake  of  national  injustice, 
by  us  of  their  independence,  to  seek  admission  into  j But  European  colonization  of  Texas  is  another  and 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  federal  States.  This  last 
circumstance  is  a matter  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  : ultimate  consequence  of  which  no  European  nation 
forces  upon  us  considerations  of  the  gravest  charac-  j can  possibly  deceive  either  herself  or  us.  1 have  no 
ter.  The  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory  she  claims,  access  to  the  sources  of  true  .information  in  respect 


present  condition  of  the  relations  between  Mexico 
and  Texas  may  soon  be  so  far  changed  as  to  w'eaken, 
and  perhaps  to  obviate  entirely,  the  objections 
against  the  immediate  annexation  of  the  latter  to 
the  United  Slates,  which  I have  here  set  forth,  and 
to  place  the  question  on  different  grounds.  Should 
such  a state  of  things  arise,  and  I be  found  in  charge 
of  the  responsible  duties  of  president,  you  may  be 
assured  that  I would  meet  the  question,  if  then  pre- 
sented to  me,  with  a sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
result  which  I believed  best  calculated  to  advance 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  whole  country.  In 
the  discharge  of  this,  the  common  duty  of  all  our 
public  functionaries,  I would  not  allow  myself  to  be 
influenced  by  local  or  sectional  feelings.  I am  not, 

I need  hardly  say  to  you,  an  untried  man  in  respect 
to  my  disposition  or  ability  to  disregard  any  feeling 
of  that  character  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties. 
You,  as  well  as  all  others,  have  therefore  at  least 
some  grounds  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  fidelity  with  which  these  assurances  would 
be  observed. 

I shall  add  a few  words  on  another  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  then  dismiss  the  subject.  Mexico  may 
carry  her  persistence  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  in  destructive  but  fruit- 
less efforts  to  reconquer  that  state,  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce, in  connexion  with  other  circumstances,  a de- 
cided conviction  on  the  part  of  a majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  permanent 
welfare,  if  not  absolute  safety  to  all,  make  it  neces- 
sary that  the  proposed  annexation  should  be  effected, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  The  question 
may  be  asked,  what,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  the  use  you  would  make  of  the  executive 
power,  if  intrusted  to  your  hands?  Would  it  be 
a very  different  matter — a matter  in  respect  to  the  j wielded  to  defeat,  or  to  carry  into  effect  the  ascer- 
tained wishes  of  our  people?  My  reply  to  such  a 


done.,  I will  not  undertake  to  say,  or  to  conjecture. 
But  that  the  people  of  Texas — so  many  of  whom 
carry  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  our  revolutionary 
ancestors — thousands  of  whom  are  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  democratic  principles — who  achieved  by 
their  own  gallantry  that  independence  which  we 
were  the  first  to  acknowledge-  who  have  establish- 
ed and  subsequently  maintain  institutions  similar  to 
our  own;  that  such  a people  and  such  a government 
will  ever  be  found  capable  of  sending  a minister  to 
the  crowned  beads  of  Europe,  to  barter  away  their 
young  and  enterprising  republic,  and  all  that  they 
have  purchased  with  their  blood,  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, is ^w hat  1 cannot  believe;  in  the  possibility  of 
“so  apostate  and  unnatural  a connexion?”  I can  have 
no  faith. 

It  is  also  apprehended  by  many,  that  the  British 
authorities,  will  attempt  to  make  Texas  a British 
colony  or  dependency.  I find  it  difficult  to  credit  the 
existence  of  such  infatuation  on  the  part  of  any  Eu- 
ropean power.  I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  any  European  government  which  has  not  already- 
made  up  its  mind  to  provoke  a war  with  this  coun- 
try, will  ever  attempt  to  colonize  Texas,  either  in 
form  or  in  substance.  If  there  be  any.  such  power, 
the  considerations  to  which  I have  adverted,  would 
soon  lose  most  of  their  importance;  for  opportuni- 
ties would  not  then  be  slow  in  presenting  them- 


is  identified  with  her  independence.  She  asks  us  to 
acknowledge  that  title  to  the  territory,  with  an 
avowed  design  to  treat  immediately  of  its  transfer 
to  the  United  States.  Il  becomes  us  to  beware  of  a 
too  early  movement,  as  it  might  subject  us,  however 
unjustly,  to  the  imputation  of  seeking  to  establish 
the  claims  of  our  neighbors  to  a territory,  with  a 
view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  by  ourselves.” 

It  has  been  urged,  from  a quarter  entitled  to  great 
respect,  and  reasoned,  too,  with  no  inconsiderable; 
degree  of  cogency,  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas' 
now,  in  the  mode  proposed,  would  be  liable  to  no 
greater  objection  than  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  object  would  have  been  either  in  1827  or  1829, 
wiien  it  was  attempted  by  two  successive  adminis- 
trations to  purchase  it  from  Mexico.  If  I were  to  go 
into  a discussion  of  this  question,  and  the  facts  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it,  I should  be  writing  a book 
instead  of  a letter;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I should. 

1 will  therefore  content  myself  with  saying,  that  with 
every  disposition  to  look  at  thesubjcct  in  all  its  bear- 
ings with  a'n  impartial  eye,  I have  not  been  able  to 
see  the  analogy  which  is  claimed  to  exist  between  the 
two  cases.  But  if  it  were  even  admitted  that  the  able 
men  who  were,  at  those  respective  periods,  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  under  strong  convictions  of 
the  importance  of  the  acquisil ion  of  Texas  to  the  U. 
States,  so  far  precipitated  their  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  tiiat  object,  as  to  have  endanger- 
ed the  good  faith  and  pacific  relations  of  the  United 
States,  (which  I do  not  admit),  we  could  still  only 
felicitate  ourselves  on  their  failure,  but  could  not 
thereby  justify  the  present  movement,  if  it  is  not 
right  in  itself,  and  capable  of  justification  on  other 
grounds.  I by  no  means  contend  that  a formal  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  Mexico 
is  necessary  to  justify  us  m assenting  to  her  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  Stales.  Time  and  circumstances 
may  work  such  a change  in  the  relations  between 
those  two  countries,  as  to  render  an  act  of  that  cha- 
racter, on  the  part  of  Mexico,  unnecessary  and  un 


to  the  degree  of  credit  vUlich  may  be  due  to  these 
rumors;  but  our  government  ought,  without  doubt, 
to  exercise  a most  jealous  vigilance  against  the  ex- 
tension of  British  influence,  and  indeed  foreign  infl- 
uence, or  dominion  of  any  kind,  or  from  any  quar- 
ter, either  in  Texas,  or  in  any  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  the  time 
ever  comes  when  the  question  resolves  itself  into 


supposition  is,  that  I can  conceive  of  no  public  ques- 
tions, in  respect  to  which  it  is  more  eminently  pro- 
per that  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
different  states,  should  be  consulted,  ar.d  being  as- 
certained, treated  with  greater  respect  than  those 
which  relate  either  to  the  admission  of  a new  mem- 
ber into  the  confederacy,  or  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional territory,  with  a view  to  such  a result;  and 
that,  if  any  application  for  annexation,  under  such 
circumstances,  were  made  to  me,  I would  feel  it  to 
whether  Texas  sha[l  become  a British  dependency  ! i)e  my  duty  to  submit  the  same  to  congress  for  a pub- 
or  colony,  or  a constitutional  portion  of  this  union,  I j;c  expression  of  their  opinion,  as  well  upon  the 


the  great  principle  of  self-defence,  applicable 
well  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  would,  without 
doubt,  produce  as  great  a unanimity  amongst  us  in 
favor  of  the  latter  alternative,  as  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected on  any  great  question  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy. 

Having  now  replied,  in  the  fullest  and  frankest 
manner,  to  both  the  questions  which  you  have  pro- 
pounded to  me,  1 might  here  close  this  letter;  but  be- 
ing sincerely  anxious  to  put  you,  and  others  occupy- 
ing the  same  position,  in  possession  of  my  views  and 
opinions  upon  the  whole  subject,  as  far  as  they  can 
with  propriety  be  now  formed  and  expressed,  I will 
go  a few  steps  farther. 

Occasions  do  sometimes  present  themselves,  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  when  the  deci- 
sions of  great  questions  can  be  safely  anticipated  by 
those  whose  subsequent  duty  it  may  become  to  pass 
upon  them;  but  to  just  ify  such  a course,  those  ques- 
tions must  be  such  as  are  unavoidably  dependent 
upon  circumstances  and  considerations  of  a fixed 
and  settled  character.  I have  not  been  able  to  re- 
gard this  as  being,  in  all  its  respects,  a case  of  that 
description.  It  is  a matter  affecting  our  foreign  re- 
lations, in  respect  to  which  every  enlightened  nation 
makes  it  a rule  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  public 
anniinciation  of  its  proceedings  and  intentions  be- 
yoifVwhat  is  deemed  necessary  either  to  justify  its 
past  course,  or  to  make  others  sensible  of  its  deter- 
mination to  resist  aggression,  whether  present  or 
prospective.  As  the  action  of  the  executive  upon 


important.  VVhat  I mean  to  say,  is,  that  from  all  all  questions  that  affect  our  relations  with  other 


the  information  1 have  been  able  to  acquire  upon  the 
subject,  rio  change  has  yet  taken  place  in  those  re- 
lations that  would  make  the  objections,  which  I have 
here  detailed,  inapplicable. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  if  Texas  is-not  acquired  now, 
the  opportunity  will  be  forever  lost — that  some 
other  power  will  acquire  it;  and,  indeed,  some  of 
the  rumors  of  the  day  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
tiiat  the  Texan  minister  is  already  instructed,  incase 
of  failure  here,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Europe,  with 
full  authority  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject. We  must  not  forget,  that  besides  great  public 
considerations,  there  are  extensive  private  interests 
involved  in  this  matter;  and  we  may  therefore  well 
be  distrustful  of  the  thousand  rumors  which  are 
from  day  to  day  put  afloat  upon  this  subject.  What 
a comparatively  few  individuals,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  personal  interest,  may  not  desire  tohave 


countries,  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  their 
conduct  towards  us,  it  is,  in  general,  desirable  that 
his  future  course  should  not  he  ambarrassed  by  assu- 
rances given  at  a period  when  no  safe  opinion  could 
be  formed  of  vyhat  that  conduct  would  be.  In  re- 
spect even  to  motives  of  a domestic  character,  it 
could  scarcely  be  deemed  consistent  with  that  pru- 
dence and  calm  discretion  which,  in  public  as  well 
as  private  affairs,  is  of  such  inestimable  value,  to 
bind  ourselves  in  advance  in  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar line  of  conduct  we  will  hereafter  adopt  in  a case 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  present.  When  the  period 
for  definitive  action  shall  have  arrived,  the  conside- 
rations now  taken  into  view  may  have  lost  its  weight 
they  at  present  possess  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic; and  others,  not  now  regarded  as  of  any  value, 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  arise  to  affect  materially,  if 
not  to  change,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 


propriety  of  annexation,  as  in  regard  to  the  terms 
upon  which  it  should  take  place.  If,  after  the 
whole  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  country, 
and  fully  discussed,  as  it  now  will  be,  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  a large  portion  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  whole  of  the  latter  having  been  chosen 
by  the  people,  after  the  question  of  annexation  had 
been  brought  before  the  country  for  its  mature  con- 
sideration, should  express  an  opinion  iri  favor  of  an- 
nexation, 1 would  hold  it  to  be  my  farther  duty  to 
employ  the  executive  power  to  carry  into  full  and 
fair  effect  the  wishes  of  a majority  of  the  people  of 
the  existing  states,  thus  constitutionally  and  solemnly 
expressed. 

There  may,  notwithstanding,  be  those,  on  both 
sides  of  this  great  question,  who  are  unwilling  to  con- 
fer their  suffrages  on  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  give 
them  specific  pledges  in  regard  to  the  course  he 
would,  if  elected,  pursue  in  respect  to  the  various 
aspects  in  which  tiiis  matter  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
sented. To  all  such  I have  only  to  say — and  I do 
so  with  the  greatest  sincerity — that  I have  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  question  their  right  so  |lo 
regulate  their  conduct,  and  will  be  the  last  to  com- 
plain of  its  exercise.  If  there  be  any  one  who  they 
believe  can  be  more  safely  intrusted  with  their  inte- 
rest iri  this  or  any  other  of  the  great  questions  of 
public  policy  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  or  whose  assurances  as 
to  his  future  course  are  more  satisfactory  to  them, 
they  will,  without  doubt,  be  well  warranted  in  giv- 
ing him  the  preference,  and  they  may  be  assured 
that  r.o  one  will  more  cheerfully'  acquiesce  in  a de- 
cision made  from  such  motives,  than  myself.  I have 
expressed  a willingness  to  discharge,  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  the  responsible  duties  of  the  high  office 
in  question,  should  the  democracy  of  the  U.  States 
be  able  and  willing  to  re-elect  me  to  the  same.  But 
I can  take  no  steps  to  obtain  it  by  which  my  ability 
to  discharge  its  duties  impartially  and  usefully  to 
every  portion  of  our  common  country  would  be  im- 
paired; nor  can  I in  any  extremity,  be  induced  to 
cast  a shade  over  the  motives  of  my  past  life,  by 
changes  or  concealments  of  opinions  maturely  for- 
med upon  a great  national  question,  for  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  increasing  my  etiances  fur  political  pro- 
motion. 

Iam,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  obe- 
dient servant,  M.  VAN'BUREN. 

Hon.  IV.  II.  Ilammct. 
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MR*  WHITE’S  DEFENCE  OF  SIR.  CLAY, 


FROM  THE  OLD  CHARGE  OF  BARGAIN  AND  INTRIGUE. 

In  the  'house  of  representatives,  J}pril  23,  1844. 

Mr.  While  would  send  to  the  clerk  the  remarks  of 
the  old  and  distinguished  editor  of  the'part-y  touching 
these'  proceedings  of  the  congress  <jf  the  United 
Slates:  . ' • • 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  February  10,  1325. 

“As  to- the  oilier  questions  upon  which  we  publish 
this  day  such  copious  debates,  we  do  not  hesitate  to- 
say  that  -Mr.  Clay  has  met  the  charge  as  a man  ought 
to  . meet  it..  Ll.is  fearless  promptitude  and  open  de- 
fiance are  the  surest  indications  of  his  innocence.— 
This  combined  with  avowals  from  almost  all  quar- 
ters of  the  house,  and-the  uniform  information  in  the 
last  letters  from  that  city,  can  leave  no  doubt  of.  the 
result  of- the  investigation,  nor  does  Mr.  Kremer' 
'shrink,  but' we  suspect  lie  wilt  seek  to  escape  by  a 
sort  of  special  pleading  such  as  Mr.  McDuffie  has 
thrown  into  h.is 'amendment.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the 
inquiry  is  begun  and  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  en- 
ergy; the  whole  matter,  should  be  probed  to  the  bot- 
tom;, no  loop-hole  ought  to  be  left  to  hang  'a  single 
doubt  on,  for  in  times  1 ike  these  the  people  will  ex- 
pect their  representatives  not  on.ly  to  be- chaste,  but 
free  from  a-ll  suspicion.  Mr.  Clay  is  innocent  of  this 
charge.  We. are  fully  prepared  to  see  the  committee 
acquit  hmi  of  -this  imputation  of  bartering  his  vote 
for  an  office.”  ,- 

Mr.  Ritchie,  (continued  Mr-.  W.)‘  with  all'  these, 
facts  before  him,  says  that  Mr,  Clay  is  innoeent  of 
this  charge.  Now,  if  this  old  retailer,  of  slander 
was  satisfied, t from  a full  view  of  all  the.  facts  of  the 
case,  that.  Mr.  Clay  was  innoeent  of  the  charge,  how 
condemned  must  he  stand  before. the  civilized  world 
repeating  this  charge! 

Mr.  W.  would  now  call  to  the  stand  honorable 
Thomas  H.  Benton.  In  a letter  written  December 
7,  1827,  Mr.  Benton  said: 

. “Washington,  Dec.  7,  1827. 

“Sirs  Your  letter  of  the  Jiith  ultimo,  covering 
the  Lexington  Virginia  Jhtelligencer  of. that  date, 
lias, been  duly  received,  and  in  answer  to  the  inqui- 
ries you  put  to.  me,  I have  to  state  that  the  article  to 
which  you  invite  my  attention  is  substantially,  not 
verbally  correct,  so  far  as  it  represents  me  as  saying 
that  I was  informed  by  Mr,  Clay  in  the  fore  part  of 
December,  1824,  that  lie  -intended  to  v.otq  for'  Mr. 
Adams.  There  is  no  mistake  ip  the  date,  as  a visit 
which  I made  to  your  part  of  Virginia  about  that  time 
enables  me  to  fix  it  with  -certainty.  I -left, Washing- 
ton, on  a Visit,  about  the  15th  of  December,  and  hod 
received  the  information  of  Mr.  Clay,  before  I set 
out,  and  told  it,  while  absent,  in  the,  family  of  my 
father-in-law.  Colonel'  McDowell,  of  your  county. 
But  the  inference  so  much  insisted 'upon,  that  I must 
have  told- the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Eaton  and  other  of 
iiis  political  friends;  is  wholly  erroneous,-  for,  having 
no  authority  from  Mr.  Clay  to  promulgate. ills  inten- 
tions, I only  spoke  of  them  in  the  bqsom  of  a pri- 
vate family  at  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  Wash- 
ington. Since-that  period,  and  especially  during  the 
present-  summer,  I have  on  several  occasions,  and 
sometimes  in  .the  presence  of  political  opponents, 
when  the  course- of  conversation  led  me  to  it,  men- 
tioned what  I knew  of  Mr.  Clay’s  early  intention  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams;' and  in  this  way  1 came  to  speak, 
of  it  again,  some  two  or- three  weeks  since,  ill  the 
house  of  my  father-in-law,  where  I had  first  spoken 
of  it  near  three  years  ago,. and  whence,  with  some 
additions  and  variations,  without  the  privity  of  any 
one  present  at  the  conversation,  it  has  crept  into  the 
paper  which  you  have  sent  me.  No  one  ever  .asked 
my  leave  .to  publish  what  I said;  if  any  one  had,  the 
authors  of  the  publication  in  -the  Lexington  paper 
might  have  been  spared  an  office  which. must  have 
been  inexpressibly  painful  to  their  honora'ble  feelings, 
as  I should  riot  have -refused  the -administration  any 
testimony  ijt  my  favor  to  give,  notwithstanding  tire 
character  of  the  war  which  the  great  body  of  their 
forces  are  carrying-on  against  me.’ 

“ Yours,  .respectfully, 

THOMAS  LI.  BENTON'.” 

This  letter  (said  Mr.  W.)  proved  not  only  that  Mr. 
Clay’s  bitterest  opponents  considered  him  innocent  of 
the  charge,  but  it  established  a fact  connected  with 
this  charge  which  was  most  important — that,  before 
tlie  congress  convened,  before  the  presidentai  elec- 
tion took  place  .in  this  body,  Mr.  Clay  had  disclosed 
ii'o  intention  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Benton,  but  to  a number  of  other  individuals;  that 
he  had  no  secrets  or  disguise  in  all  his  conversations 
about  it. 

Mr.  W.  now  asked  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  testimony  of  another  political  opponent  upon 
the  charge  of  bargain  and  sale.  Lie  would  read  an- 


exlract  from  a letter  of  Mr.. Buchanan  to  the' Lan- 
caster Journal,  dated  Augusts,  1827: 

“1  called  upon  Gen.  Jackson  on  the  occasion  which 
I .have  mentioned,  solely  as  his  friend, 'upon  my  owrt 
individual  responsibility,  and  not  as  the  agent  of  Mr. 
•Clay  or  any  other  person.  -I  never  have  been  the 
the  political  friend  of  Mr.  Cloy;  since  he  became  a, 
.candidate  for  the  office  of  president,  as  you  very  well 
know.  Until  I saw  Gen.  Jackson’s  letter  to  Mr'.  Be- 
verly of  the  5th  ultimo, ahd  at  the  same  time  was  in- 
formed by  a letter  from  the  editor  of  the  United 
Slates  Telegraph,  that  I was  the  person  to  whom  he 
alluded,  the  conception  nevef  'enlefed'  my'  mind  -that  I 
he  believed  me  to  have  been  the  agent'of  Mr.  Clay 
and  h is  friends, ."or  that  I. intended  to  propose  terms 
of  any  kind  for  them,  or.  that  he  could  have  supposd' 
me  capable  of  expressing  an  ‘opinion  that  it  was 
right  tq  fight  such  .intriguers,  with  their  own  wea- 
pons.’ '■  ’ . ' • 

'“L  had  no  authority  from  Mr.  Clay  , or  his  friends 
to  propose  any  terms  to  Gen.  Jackson  in  relation  to 
their  vpt'es. ' Nor- did  I ever  make  anysuch’  preposi- 
tion;' and. I trust  I would  be  a's  incapable  of  becoming 
a messenger  upon  such  an  occasion  as  it  was  known 
(Jen.  Jackson  would  be  to 'receive  such  a message.” 
It  will  be  recollected  (said  Mr.  W.)  that  'this  was 
the  witness  with  whom  this  foul  charge  of  slander 
and  defamation  had  its  origin.  Gen.  Jackson  had 
repeated  the  Slander  ori.  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bu- 
'chanan,  and  from  him  this  individual,  Carter  Bever- 
ly, had  received  the  charge,  which  he  had  made  pub- 
lic. Carter  Beverly  at  that. time  had  been  an  enemy 
of  Mr.  Clay;  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  come  to  his 
senses.  -Before  his  death,  although  he' had  siep  over 
this  charge  for' .years;  perhaps  in  view  of.  his. grave,' 
he  had. been  prompted  to  award  justice  to  an  injured 
arid  innocent  man;  and  had  come  out  with  his  un- 
qualified denial  and  refutation  of  the'  charge.  And 
‘(said  Mr.  W.,  addressing  the  chairman,)  1 predict  ■ 
that  before  you  and  some  other  gentlemen  shall  have' 
desee'mled  to  the  tomb;  when  the  violfin.ee  of-party 
feelings  shall  have  had'  time  to  subside  . and  party 
blind  -shrill  have  fallen  from  your  eyes,  and.  the 
eyes  of  others,  and'all  those  prejudices  which  are  cal- 
culated to  delude  and  bewilder  the  human  mind  and 
lea'd  to  false  conclusions  shall  have,  been  dissipated, 
that  you  and  others  will  write,  declaring  the  inno.- 
cence  of  this  man-.  Now  hear  what  this  dying  man 
said.  Mr.  W.  read  from  a letter  of  Carter  Beverly 
to  Mr.  Clay  as  follow's:  • 

“It-wili  be  no  doubt  matter  of*  some  astonishment 
to  you  in  receiving  from  me  the  present  address.  L 
will  not  preface  it  with  any  kind  of  apology,  because 
in  doing  it,  I justify  my  mind  in  the  discharge  of  an 
act  of  conscience,  and  a duty  that  I feel  the  utmost 
pleasure  in  performing- 

“Although  the  time  is  quite,  far  gone  since  I be- 
came very  innocently  instrumental  in  circulating 
throughout  the  country  a very  great  attack  on  your 
character, and  virtue  as  a gentleman,  and  certainlv  a 
very  heavy  one  as  a public  man,  I feel  exceedingly  de- 
sirous  to  relieve  you,  as  far  as  I can,  from  tire  slan- 
der, and  my  own  feelings  front  the  severe  compunc- 
tion that  is  within  me,  to  have  been,  though 'neither 
directly  or  indirectly,  your  personal  accuser,  yet  that 
I -was  drawn  directly  into  the  'representation  of  an 
atta,ck  upon  yo.u-.  * * ' * * * . 

“I  again  say,  that  I am  most  thoroughly  convinced 
that  you'  were  most  untruthfully,  and,  therefore,  un- 
justly treated;  for  I have  never  seen  any  evidence  to 
substantiate  at  all  the  charge.  * *•  . * 

CARTER  BEVERLY:”- 
Now,  (Mr.  - W.  continued,)  while  this  old' charge 
of  slander  had  been  so  fully  refuted  by  the  testimony 
of  the  very  enemies  of  Mr.  Clav,  they  found  it  re- 
vived and  refuted,  not  only  in  the  Richmond  papers, 
but  in  every  paper  in  this  district  claiming  to  be  de- 
mocratic or  official.  Mr.  Ritchie  had  repeated  tins 
charge,  and  the  presidential  organ  here, .-“the  Madi- 
sonian,” had  copied  it  wiljiout'any  comment,  save  at 
the  close  the  words  “True,  oh  king!”  taken  from 
Holy  Writ  this  expression  to  pervert  it  to  the  sanc- 
tioning of  this  most  infamous  and  unfounded  libel. — 
Now,  what  had  this  man, the  present.executive, under 
whose-  eye  and  under  whose  hand  this  charge  was 
now  being  repeated,  said,  in  other  days,  when  tie  had 
some  little  regard  to  truth  and  justice?  Mr.  W.  read 
from  a letter,  of  Mr.  Tyler  of  the  14th  February, 
1827,  as  follows:  • 

“In  adverting  to  that  letter,  T shall  content  myself 
with-  stating  its  substance,  but  if  Mr.  Cjay  shall  see 
cause  to  gratify  tbe’appetites  of  newspaper. editors, 
lie  is  at  liberty  to.  publish  it.  I shall  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  it.  It  is,  then,  perfe'etiy  true  that  1 
wrote  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  spring-of  1825.  it  is  also 
Irue  that  1 approved  oi"  his  course  growing  out  of 
the  presidential  election,  and  concurred With  him 
most  emphatically  in  the  result  of  his  vote..  It  is 
equally  so,  that.  1 esteemed  Mr.  Adams  as  decidedly 
belter  qualified  for  the  presidency. than  Gen.  Jack- 


- son,  and  that  1-'  would  have  voted  for  him  after  Mr’ 
Crawford’s  chance  of  success  was  over.  To  this  ef- 

i feet,  I. wrote  to  Mr.  Clay  in  terms  of  perfect  frar.lt- 
i ness.  * •*'  ' ' * '*'  • Or -is  it 

. because  I do  not  believe  Henry  Clay.,  .along  with  the 
western  'delegation  who  sided  with  him,  to  have  been 
i.  bought  and  sold  for  which, ' if guilty , lie  and  they  de- 
I served  to  be  gibbeldd,  and  that  I ain  therefore  bound 

■ to  support  an  administration  which  tn'ay  .oppose  all 

- my  conviction's  of  pr-op'er  policy?”  ' 

i Now,  he  asked  his  colleague,  as. a candid  and  fair 
i man,  whilst  i;e  was- -permitting  garbled  statements  of 
; the  testimony . taken  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  in 
'the  investigation  of  th'is  foul  charge  of  bargain  and' 
; sale-,  .wily  it  was  that  he  had  suppressed  the  testimo- 
ny of  Jeplhah  Dudley;  one  of  h is  own  political 
; friends?  And  Why  he  had  suppressed  various  depo- 

■ sitibns  that  had  been'  elicited  in  vindication  of  the 
character  of  this  man?  Here  was. -testimony,  and 

; testimony  of  his  colleague’s  own  particular  friends, 

- which  it  would  make  him  blush  (o  read,  and  then  to 

read  his.  own  remarks  on  the  subject.  ' . 

Now  Mr.  W.  had  done.- with  the  testimony  of  -Mr. 
Clay’s  political  enemies,  and  he  thought  that  any  set 
of  men,  that  any  tribunal,' would  be  compelled,  from 
this  evidence,  ta  pronounce  him  innocent  of  tins  foul 
charge. 

He  would  now  -read  - -the.  testimony  of  some  distin- 
| guished  gentlemen,  who  alone  could  speak,  because 
they  had  been  part  and  parcel— one  or' two  of  them 
— of  the  transaction  itself;  and  he  would  submit 
their  testimony,  miking  all  due  allowance  for  men 
speaking  of  affairs  in  which  they  themselves  hadibeen . 
participators.  Lie  would  first  read  a.  short  extract 
from  a-  distinguished  foreigner,  whose  testimony 
could  riot  be-.questioned'  by  any  man  on  this  floor— 
who  had  no  interest-  under  heaven,  -either  in  vindicat- 
ing or  in  condemning  this  man.  He. would  read  frotn 
the  statement  of  Gen.  Lafayette: 

“My  remembrance  concurs  with  yourown-on  this 
point:  that  in  the  latter  end -of  December,  either  be-, 
fore  or  after  my  visit  to  Annapolis,  you  being.out  of 
the  presidential  candidature,  and  after  having  ex- 
pressed my  above  mentioned  motives  of  forbearance, 
I,  by  way  of  confidential  exception,  allowed  myself 
to  put  a simple,  unqualified-question  respecting  your 
electioneering  guess  and  your  intended  vote-.  Your, 
answer  was,  that  in  your  opinion  the  actual  state  of 
health  of. Mr.  Crawford-had  limited  the  contest  to  a 
choice  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Gen.  Jackson,  that 
, a claim  founded  on  military  achievements  did  not 
meet  your  preference,  and  that  you  had  concluded  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams.” 

He  must  now  call  the  testimony  of.the  distinguish- 
ed gentleman'  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams,) 
who  had  been  a part  and  parcel  in  the  transaction, 
and -to  \Vhose;  testimony  the'  present  generation  and 
posterity  would  not  give  that  weight  it  was -entitled 
to.  He  would  first  read  from  his  letter  to  the  New 
Jersey  committee  after  he  had  retired. from  the  pre- 
sidential chair: 

“Upon  him  (Mr,  Clay)  the  foulest  slanders  have 
been  showered.  Long  known  and  appreciated,  as 
successfully  a member  of  both  houses  of  your  (ration-' 
al  legislature,  as  the  unrivalled  speaker,  and  at  the. 
same  lime  most  efficient  leader  of  debates  in  one  of 
.them;  as  an  able  and  successful  negotiator  for  your 
1 nterests  in  war  and  in  peace,  With  foreign'  powers; 
and  as  a powerful  candidate  for  the  highest  office  of 
^our  trust — the  department  of  stale  itself  was  a sta- 
tion which',  by  its  bestowal,  could  confer  neither  profit 
nor  honor  upon  him,  but  .upon  which  lie  has  shed  un- 
fading honor’  by  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
its  duties.  Prejudice  and  passion  have  charged  him 
with  obtaining  that  office  by  bargain  and  corruption. 
Before  you,  fellow'  citizens,  in  the  presence  of  our  country 
and  of  Heaven,  I pronounce  that  charge  totally 
unfounded.  This  tribute  ofjustic.e  is  due  from  me 
to  him,  arid  I seize  with  pleasure  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  by  your  letter  of  discharging  the  obli- 
gation.” ■ 

This  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  (continu- 
ed Mr.  W.)  on  a more  recent  occasion,  not  having 
sought  the  opportunity  himself,  but  having  been  call- 
ed on  during  his  western  tour  -by  a committee,  re- 
sponded in  this  language  t.o  this  same  charge:  . 

“I  thank  you, -sir,  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  me -of  speaking  of  the  great  statesman  who 
was  associated  witli  me  in  the  administration  of 'the 
general  governmerit,  at  my  earnest  solicitation — who 
belongs  . not  to  Kentucky  alone,  but  lo  the  whole 
Union;  and  is  not  only  an  honor  to  th'is  state  and  lliis 
nation,  but  to  mankind.  The  charges  to  which  you 
refer  1 have,  after  my  term  of  service  bad  expired, 
and  .it  was  proper  for  me  to  speak,  denied  before  the 
whole  country;  and-I  here  reiterate  and  reaffirm  that 
denial;  and  as  1 expect  shortly  to  appear  before  my 
God,  to^unsw.er  for  the  conduct  of'niy  whole-life, 
should  those  charges  have  fo.und  their  way  to  the 
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Throne  of  Eternal  Justice.  I will,  in  the  presence  of 
Omnipotence,  pronounce  them  false.” 

Was  this  the  language  (asked  Mr.  W.)  of  a man 
declaring  falsehood  afid  untruth?  Did  it  appear  that 
a declaration  of  this  character,  if  false,  would  be 
made  by  a man  solemnly  appealing  to  that  God  in 
whose  presence  he  was  conscious  he  was  soon  to  ap- 
pear, either  for  approbation  or  for  condemnation? — 
What  man  is  there  in  this  country  so  base  as  now  to 
repeal  this  foul,  this  malicious,  this  branded  libel? 

Mr.  W.  was  further  proceeding,  when  his  remarks 
were  terminated  by  the  expiration  of  the  allotted 
hour. 


T W E N T Y-E IG  H Til  CONGRESS, 

, FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Atril  25.  A message  was  received  .announcing 
the  death  of  the  honorable  Pierre  Evariste  Bossiere 
a representative  from  the  state  of  Louisiana,  where- 
■ upon — 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  and  said,  in  substance,  that,  very 
unexpectedly  to  him,  it  became  his  melancholy  duty 
to  announce  formally  to  the  senate  the  death  of  the 
Jinn.  Pierre  E.  Eossicre,  a representative  from  the 
state  of  Lquisl&a,  who-d icd  last  night, .after  a long 
and  lingering  illness,  wh  i,  had  been  borne  with  all 
that  resignation,  calmness,  and  fortitude,  that  became 
the  Christian.  Although  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  deceased  was- limited,  yet  his  moral  worth 
and  virtue  were  not  unbroken  to  him. 

Mr.  Bossiere  had  served  in  the  legislature  of  his 
native  stale  with  honor  to  himself  and  usefulness  to 
the  country,  and  the  station  to  which  'he  had  been 
, elevated  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  was 
full  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in. which  he  was 
held  at-home.  In  private  life  no  man  was  more  loved 
and  respected.  There  were  impersonated  in  him 
all  those  noble,  generOus,  and  chivalrous  qualities 
for  which  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  are  so  pre-enii- 
nently  distinguished.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have 
had  with  him  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  who  watch-, 
ed  over  him  with  tender  care  and  assiduity  while 
Irving,  and  received  his  last  sigh,  which  was  yielded 
without  a struggle.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Johnson  of- 
fered the  usual  resolutions  of  condolence,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.  • 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  26.  The  senate  having  adjourned  till  the 
29th,  the  members  attended  in  a body  the  funeral  of 
the  late  honorable '•  P.  E.  Bossiere,  representative 
from  Louisiana. 

Atril  29.  Several  memorials  were  presented 
against  apy  change  in  the  present  tariff;  also  others 
agjipst  annexation  of  Texas.  • . • 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard  a resolution  was  adopted 
calling  for  naval  estimates  for  the  improvement  of 
Pensacola  H reb.or. 

The  post  office  bill.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
postage  and  to  restrict  abuses  of  the  fronting  privi- 
lege w as  taken  up  on  its  passage.  Previous  to  taking 
the  question' on  which — ■ 

Messrs.  Bagby,  Benton,  and  Hahntgan  stated  seve- 
rally some  reasons  why  they  could  not  vote  for  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed by  the  following  vote: 

Y EAS — Messrs.  Arche1',  Atherton,  Bayard.  Buch- 
anan, Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayion,  Fairfield,  Francis, 
H nderson,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Man  gum,  Merrick, 
Pearce,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Upham, 
tV  ii He," .Wood bridge',  Woodbury— 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Bagby,  Barrow, 
Bentnn,  Breese,  Foster, Fubon,  Uannegan,  Huger,  John- 
son. McD  ilfie,  Semple,  Sevier — 14. 

The  tariff,  '['he  seriate  then  resumed  the  conside- 
ration Of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  finance  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Dayton,  arose  and  addressed  the  senate  for 
two  hours  in 'vindication  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  Hav- 
ing concluded, 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Crittenden,  'and  thereafter  adjourned. 

April  30.  -.Appearance  of  M r.  Niles.  Mr.  Fair- 
field  presented  the  credentials  of  John  M.  Niles  as 
senator  in  congress  for  six  years  from  the  4 th  of 
March  last.  RJr.  Niles  took  his  seat  immediately 
upon  the  right  of  Mr.  Allen. 

The  credenlia+s  having  been  read,  Mr.  Jarnagin 
said  that  there  were,  circumstances  attending  this 
cas1  which  made  it  his  imperious  duly  to  interpose 
his  objections.  The  gentleman  who  ritfw  claimed 
Lis  seal  had  been  fn  the  city  for  several  weeks  with- 
out presenting  his  credentials.  Tills  fact  was  known 
to  all,  and  it  was  equally  well-known  that  he  had 
been  afflicted  with  a painful  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence. He  felt  it,  therefore,  to  be  his  duty  to  move 


a committee  of  investigation— a duty  owed  alike  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  whole  American  people. 

Mr.  Fairfield  said  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  a 
fellow  boarder  with  Mr.  Niles,  and  he  had  known 
him  when  here  before.  He  would  undertake  to  pro- 
nounce him  as  well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
senator  as  any  one  on  the  floor.  That  he  had  been 
afflicted  and  still  suffered  under  physical  debility  he 
did  not  deny:  while  for  himself  lie  protested  against 
the  right  of  the  senate  to  adopt  the  course  proposed. 
He  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  senator  from  Con- 
necticut waived  all  objection  to  it  and  would  freely 
abide  by  the  investigation.  ■ 

Mr.  Jarnagin  introduced  a resolution  proposing 
that  a select  committee  of  five  senators  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  capacity  of  the  senator  elect  from 
Connecticut  to  take  liie  oath  of  office,  and  also  to  in- 
quire into  his  election,  qualifications,  &c. 

The  resolution  gave - ripe  to  debate,  and  it  was 
amended  by  adopting  a simple  resolution  inquiring 
into  the  capacity  of  the  senator  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath. 

After  some  debate  between  Messrs.  Tapphn.  Crit- 
tenden, Allen,  and  Buchanan,  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  committee  was  appointed 
under  it: — Messrs.  Jarnagin,  Berrien,  Benton,  Wriglit, 
and  McDuffie.  . 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  April  25.  Mr.  Slidell,  arose  and  an- 
nounced' the  death  of  Pierre  Evariste  Bossiere, 
whereupon  the  house  adopted  resolutions  of  respect 
and  sympathy,  &c.  and  adjourned. 

Friday,  April  26.  The  house  did  not  sit,  be inj* 'en- 
gaged ir;  attendance  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  hon. 
P.  E.  Bossiere,  of  Louisiana. 

Saturday,  April  27.  .Mr.  McKay's  tariff  bill.  Mr. 
Dromgoole  moved  a resolution  proposing  that  all  de- 
bate should  close  upon  the  tariff  bill,  on  Monday,  the 
6th  of-May,  at  4 o’clock.  Ho  had  not  offe.re.d  the 
resolution  without  consultation  with  gentlemen  of 
all  parties.  His  own  view  was  that  the  debate  should 
end  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  next  week.  He 
proposed  two  weeks  from  the  time  -the  debate  com- 
menced. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  as  two  days  had  been  lost  of  the 
present  week  he  would  suggest  that  two  days  beyond 
the  6th  be  named. 

Mr.  Barnard,  of  N.  Y.,  thought  it  was  top  early  to 
name  a day  for  terminating  the  debate. 

Mr-  Vinton  thought  the  regular  order  of  business 
should  not  be  disturbed.  The  house  by  a large  vote 
had  set  apart  three  days  for  district  business. 

Mr.  Welter  was  in  favor  of  .terminating  the  debate 
upon  tbe’early  day. 

,Mr.  Hamlin  thought  if  the  debate  was  to  go  on, 
upon  the  preliminary  question,  we  should  never  get 
at  the  main  question  at  all.  He  concurred  with  the 
gentleman  frofn  V ir'ginb,  that  Monday,  the  6th  of 
May,  would  afford  ample  time  for  the  discussion  of 
the  bill..  He  thought  as  the  minority  were  rarely 
courteous- it  did  not  become  the  majority  to  be  so  to 
them. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
the  hou-e  refused  to  second,  ayes  70,  nays  75. 

• Mr.  C.  ./.  IngcrsoH  proposed  to  name  the  9th  of 
May  instead  of.  the  6th  fer  the, terminating  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Broadhead  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  upon 
the  table. 

Decided  in  the  affirmative  by  88  yeas  to  83  nays. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoole,  the  house  then  sus- 
pended its  rules  by  a vote  of  105  to  52,  in  order  to 
go  into  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Belser,  of  Alabama,  then  addressed  the  com- 
mittee for  an  hour  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
protection,  the  effect  of  which  he  said  would  be»to 
create  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  decrease 
the  rates  of  postage  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  money 
which  he  said  wou'ld  accrue  from  the  tariff  of  1842.' 
Mr.  B.  said'  there  was  no  constitutional  power  to 
protect  domestic  manufactures.  In  regard  Vo  the  bill 
before  the  house,  he  regarded  it  in  many  of  its 
features  a protective  tariff.  .He  might  vote  for  this 
bill  in  order  to  destroy  the  tariff  of  1842.  Mr.  B. 
replied  to  Mr.  Withered,  of  Md.,  and  referred  to  ti is 
exhibition  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  hall  of  the 
house.  They  had  been  protected,  or  they  could  not 
.have  been  made  and  sold-so  cheap. 

Mr.  Broadhead,  arose  and  claimed  Pennsylvania 
as  in  favor  of  the  tariff  and  as  always  having  been  a 
tariffstate.  Pennsylvania  had  not  sustained  the  com- 
promise act,  but  she  had  sustained  all  the  tariff  acts 
— that  of  1828,  which  was  more  protective  than  tlie 
tariff’d'  1842.  General  Jackson,  loo,  had  sustained 
the  protective  policy,  and  so  had  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison.  He  argued  that  there  was  pow- 
er in  the  constitution  to  passa  tarilF  bill. 

Mr.  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  arose  and  argued  that' 


the  prosperity  of 'the  country  was  in  no  way  depen- 
dent upon  the  tariff  of  1842.  A great  deal  too  much 
had -bfcen  claimed  for  this  tariff  bill  by  its  friends, 
and  a great  deal  too  much  evil  had  been  charged 
upon  it  by  its  enemies.  All  the  prosperity  we  had 
recently  enjoyed,  Mr.  S.  was  disposed  to  attribute  to 
an  i in  p rove  ere  1 1 rre  n c y'.  He  was  against  free  trade, 
against  high. protective  duties  and  against  horizontal 
duties,  but,  as  understood  by  the  reporter,  in  fjvor;of 
discrimination  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Steenrod,  of  Virginia,  next  addressed  the  com- 
mittee against'  the  protective  -policy  and  upon  the 
subject  of  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  after 
which  the  committee  rose  and  reported  progress  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  ApRil  29.  Committee,  on  military  affairs. 
The  Speaker  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Thompson  as  a member  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs,  to  supply  the  vacancy  created  by  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Bossiere. 

Florida  Indiqhs.  Mr.  Levy,  on  leave  given,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  he  required  to  fur- 
nish to  this  house  copies  of  dll  correspondence  between 
the -department,  or  any. of  its  bureaus,  'with  ihe  com- 
manding officer  in  Flni'kla'since  the  1st  of  November, 
1842,  respecting  the  Indians  remaining  in.  said  territory 
and  the  orders  which  diave  been  given  to  said  officer 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  said  Indians  horn  iliat 
territory  or  their  continuance  in  it;  together  with  all  let- 
ters from  any  citizens  of  Florida  which  may  have  been, 
addressed  to  the  department  or  referred  to.  it,  respecting 
the  proper  policy  to  be'adbptpd  with  said  Indians;  and 
that  he  also  transmit  to  this  h6uso  copies  of -whatever 
information  may  have  been  received  of  the  department 
respecting  the  recent  Indian  aggressions  and  murders iii 
'West  Florida. 

Texas.  Diplomatic  correspondence  ivitli  Spain.  Mr. 
Lewis  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  read  for  information. 

Resolved,  Tb,at  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  tp  this  house  copies  of  such 
portions  of  the  correspondence;  public  or'  private,  in  the 
years  1816,  1817,1818,  1819,  and  1 S20,  between  our 
ministers 'at  the  court  of  Madrid  and  the  depanraent  of 
state,  between  those 'ministers  and  the  Spanish  secreta- 
ries of  state,  and  between  the  department  of  State,,  and 
the  Spanish  ministers  accredited  to  this  government, 
and  which  correspondence  may  not  have  been  hitherto 
communicated  to  either  house  of  congress  and  published 
tinder  the  authority  of  either:  Provided,  however,  4 hat 
the  president  shall 'not  deeni  it  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest  to  furnish  the  copies  referred  to. 

Mr.- Brinkerhojf  and  other  members  objected, 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  to 
enable  him  to  offer  the  resolution. 

The  rules  were  suspended  by  a vole  of  119  yeas  to 
23  nays'. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,. demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion. • • 

Mr.  Adams  asked  Mr.  D.  to  withdraw  the  demand, 
to  enable  him  to  move  an  amendment  striking  out 
the  proviso. 

Mr.  Haris  was  willing  to  withdraw',  he  said-,,  for 
the  purpose  of  modification  of  the  resolution,  but  for 
I no  other  purpose. 

A suggestion  made  to  Mr,  Lewis  to  modify  the  re- 
solution in  the  manner  pointed  out,  drew  from 'him 
an  expression  of  objection  on  the  ground  that. the  re- 
solution would  assume  an  unusual  form. 

Mr.  Adams  said,  not  at  all.  There  were  nume- 
rous precedents  in  which  that  proviso  Was  not  in- 
cluded. 

After  a brief  conversation  Mr.  Lewis  adopted' the 
modification. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was  then 
seconded.  . The  main  question  was  ordered,' and,  be- 
ing taken,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Harper  made  aft  ineffectual  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  to  enable  him  to  make  a report. 

■The  tariff.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Norris,  the  house 
resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union;'(Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  .in  the 
chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
modify  the  existing  tariff’. 

The  general  debate  was  continued. 

Mr.  Weller,  arose  and  spdke  'against  the  .existing 
tariff. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  of  Pa.,  followed  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
isting tariff.' 

Mr.  Collamer,  next  spoke  in  favor  of  the  existing 
tariff. 

Mr.  Leonard,  followed;  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Mcltvaine,  spoke  next,- m regret  at  the  discus- 
sion on-being  at  all  at  present  in  progress,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  existing  tariff. 

A quorum  now  not  remaining,  the  committee  rose 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,' April  3Q.  The  tariff 'bill'  was  taken  up 
in  committee  of  life  whole,  and  discussed  by  Messrs. 
A.  Smith,  of  N.  Y.’,  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  C.  Smith,  of 
Indiana,  King, .of  N.  Y.,  and  Marsh,  of  Vermont. 

The  house  adjourned. 
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Business  Review.  Conventions,  national,  state,  and  po- 
litical, have  been  the  order  of  the  week  in  Baltimore,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  transact  any  other  business,  so  great  has 
been  the  crowd.  Meantime  we  have  observed1  no  change, 
in  the  current  of  trade  since  our  last,  requiring  special  no- 
tice, except  in  the  lines  of  transportation  of  passengers  of 
which  the  owners  have  had  a glorious  timeofit.  Vehicles 
of  every  description  and  front  every  direction,  for  several 
clays  come  full  freighted,-— nay  crammed  with  passen- 
gers. 

The  Irwin  ton  Bank,  at  Eufaula,  Alabama  has  failed- 

Two  cotton  houses  in  New  York  have  stopped  pay- 
ment. A cotton  and  woollen  factory  is  going  up  at 
Natchez,  Mississippi'. 

The  Exports  from  New  Orleans  during  the  quarter 
ending  31st  March,  amounted  to  more  than  $19,000,000, 
and  more  than  double  those  of  any  previous  quarter. 

Effect  of  the  tariff.  From  a table  in  Hunt’s  Mer- 
chants’ Magazine,  furnished  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. it  appears  that  the  amount  of  specie  imported  in- 
to the  United  States,  in  the  year  J843  was  $23,742,634. 
Of  this  amount  $17,264,470  was  in  gold,  and  $6,032,075 
in  silver.  This  is  greater,  by  about  $6,000,000,  than  the 
imports  of  any  year  since.  1821.  The  amount  exported 
in  1843  was  83,118,399.  This  table  shows  a gratifying 
increase  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country,  which  will 
lend  still  further  to  give  stability  to  our  currency. 

Abolition — Statistics.  We  find  the  following  table 
in  a northern  paper,  showing  the  abolition  vote  in  the 
fourteen  free  . states,  and  the  inctease  in  the  last  four 


Stales. 

1840. 

1811. 

1842. 

1843. 

Maine, 

194 

1,662 

2.988 

6 361 

New  Hampshire, 

111 

2 358 

3,110 

3.564 

Vermont, 

319 

2,794 

2,091 

3,766 

Massachusetts, 

1.415 

3,722 

6,422 

9,133 

Connecticut, 

174 

1,319 

1,777 

1,872 

New  York, 

2,808 

5,882 

7.431 

16,125 

Pennsylvania, 

342 

818 

1,114 

2.417 

Ohio, 

904 

2,818 

5.432 

6,470 

Illinois, 

150 

527 

931 

1 .954 

Michigan, 

328 

858 

1.6.65 

2.775 

Indiana, 

00 

00 

900 

2,050 

Wisconsin. 

00 

00 

1)0 

127 

Rhode  Island, 

42 

00 

00 

00 

New  Jersey, 

69 

00 

00 

00 

Total, 

6,865 

20,686 

34,716 

54*257 

Alabama, — U.  S.  Senator.  The  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lew- 
is has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Col.  King. 

Army.  The  Pensacola  Gaz.  of  the  20th  says  “Lieut. 
A.  Montgomery,  with  forty  men,  all  of  the  7th  infantry, 
left  here  on  Tuesday  last  for  the  Choetawhntchee,  on 
another  expedition  against  the  Indians.  We  learn  that 
they  will  be  absent  ten  days. 

Bell  Making  This  is  a great,  business  hi  Cincinnati, 
There  are  in  that  city  nine  or  ten  Brass  and  Bell  Foun- 
ders, who  give  constant  employment  to  between  60  and 
70  hands,  and  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  mote  than 
$30,000  per  annum.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  gives  a list 
of  the  bells  cast  at  one  of  these  establishments  during  the 
past  year.  The  number  is  104,  and  the  aggregate 
weight  is  40,467  lbs.  One  of  the  bells  weighed  more 
than  3000  pounds. 

Col.  Benton  on  annexation.  The  Globe  contains  a 
long  letter  from  col.  Benton,  addressed  “To  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Texiart  congress,  in  answer  to  their  commu- 
nication to  him.  expressing  their  wish  lobe  admitted  into 
the  American  Union.”  He  objects  in  the  same  spirit  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter -objects  to  the' measure,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs. 

Centre  of  Population.  Dr.  Patterson,  derector  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  delivered  a lecture  be- 
fore the  National  Institute,  on  the  best  mode  of  ascer. 
tain  ng  the  centre  of  population  of  a county  or  slate, 
and  of  the  Union.  He  stated  that  the  centre  of  repre- 
sentative population  of  the  United  States,  was,  at  the 
date  of  ench  census,  as  follows: 

In  1790,  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  13  miles 
south  of  the  Pennsylvania  lir  e,  and  17  miles  north  of 
Baliintore.  Distance  from  Washington:  north  46,  east 
22,  in  a straight  line  51  miles. 

In  1800,  in  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  7 mijps  south  of 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  9 miles  northeast  of  Westmin- 
ster. Distance. from  Washington:  north  52,  east  9,  straight 
tine.  53. 

In  1810,  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania.  5 miles 
north  of  Mason  & Dixon’s  line,  and  17  west  of  Gettys- 
burg. Distance  from  Washington:  north  64,  west  30, 
straight  line  73. 

In  1820.  in  western  part  of  Morgan  county,  Virginian 
10  miles  west,  south  west  of  Bath,  one.  mile  from  the 
Potomac,  from  Washington;  North  47,  West  71,  straigh 
line  86. 

In  1830,  in  Hampshire  county  Virginia,  opposite  to 
Westernport,  Maryland,  and  20  miles  northwest  of 
Romney,  16  miles  south  of  Pennsylvania  line;  from 
Washington:  North  43,  West  87,  straight  line  117. 

In  1340,  Marion  county,  Virginia,  23  miles  south  of 
Pennsylvania  line,  19  miles  northeast  of  Clarksburg, 
from  Washington  North  30,  West  160,  straight  line 
165 


Centre  of  total  population  in  1840,  in  Harrison  county, 
Virginia,  38  m iles  south  of  Pennsylvania  line,  5 miles 
due  south  of  Clarksburg,  from  Washington  North  21, 
West  175,  straight  line  177. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  New  York,  131,  of 
which  36  were  under  one  year  of  age;  43  were  foreign- 
ers, of  whom  23  were  from  Ireland;  7 were  colored  per- 
sons; 26  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  50,  of  which  14  were  under  one  year  of 
age;  10  free  colored  persons,  1 slave;  11  died  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  9 of  consumption. 

' Distilleries,  There  are  10,306  in  the  U.  S-  of  which 
New  York  has 212,  and  Pennsylvania  1,010.  Delaware 
has  none.  North  Carolina  2 8U2;  Louisiana  5,  &c-  &e. 
New  York  produces  11,973,  815  gallons.  North  Curoli- 
naJ,054. 979  gallons.  Massachusetts  has  37  and  makes 
5,177,919  gallons. 

Expedition  to  the  Mountains.  We  understand  that 
an  expedition  under  the  superiritendanoe  of  the  Jeauits"of 
St.  Louis  University,  will  leave  this  city  for  the  Rocky 
motto  tains,  about  the  last  of  the  present  month.  'Chose 
wishing  to  take  a trip  to  the  mountains  for  health  or 
pleasure,  will  find  this  an  excellent  opportunity.  Every 
arrangement  will  be  made  to  render  the  expedition  pleas- 
ant- [St.  Louis  Rep. 

A*  Earthquake,  was  felt  at  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 
on  ine  19th  of  April.  No  material  injury  ascertained. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Ii  is  announced  in  the 
Ne>v  York  papers  by  Hugh  Auchincloss,  treasurer,  that 
the  amount  received  by  him  for  account  ot  the  Free- 
Church  of  Scotland  up  to  April,  1,  1844,  was  $26,968- 
23. 

Ice  trade-  There  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, during  the  last  year,  55,000  tons  of  ice.  • It.  is  deli- 
vered on  ship  board  generally  at  $2  25  per  ton.  One 
firm,  Gage,  Iliiienger  & Co  freighted  with  it  101  vessels 
last  season.  It  is  regularly  shipped  to  Bombay,  Canton, 

I Madras,  Calcutta,  Mauritius,  and  all  ports,  of  conse- 
J quence  in  warm  climates.  One  cargo  was  recently  ship- 
: ped  to  die  East  Indies,  and  exchanged  pound  for  pound, 
for  cotton,  and  the  latter  taken  to  Liverpool,  thus  reali- 
i zing  a very  profitable  voyage.  This  trade  is  very  nd- 
I vanrageous  to  all  concerned,  and  even  benefits  the  lum- 
ber men  and  saw  mills  of  Maine.  So  -hutch  saw  dust  is 
required  in  packing  the  fee  for  shipment,  that  it  sells  for 
three  dollars  a cord,  and  one  vessel  is  constamlv  em- 
ployed in  freighting  it  from  the  saw  mills  on  the  Penob- 
scot  to  Boston. 

Illinois. — Land  sales.  The  sales  of  lands  in  this  state 
commenced  at  Springville,  III.,  on  the  1st  ult.  During  a 
week, sales  amounted  to  only  four  or  five  thousand  acres, 
at  prices  ranging  from  three  to  six  dollars  per  acre.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a few  more  acres  would  at  the 
present  time  be  sold.  The  quantity  of  those  lands  is  25(1,- 
000  acres,  which  are  located  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
state.  The  law  under  which  the  sale  is  made,  authori- 
zes the  disposal  of  the  lands  for. scrip  or  coupons,  and 
for  slate  bonds,  which  will  not  become  due  in  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  price  put  upon  the  land  is 
not,  therefore,  the  cash  price,  but  is  governed  by  their 
prospective  value  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence.  This 
is  done  because  a part  of  the  stipulated  payment  is  not 
cash,  but  stale  bonds  not  yet  due. 

Louisiana — Judicial  appointment.  Thd  Governor  of 
Louisiana  has  appointed  John  Nelson  Carrigrfn.  esq. 
Judge  of  the  city  court  of  Lafayette,  vice  C.  B.  Elliott, 
removed. 

Maryland — State  Taxes.  Commissioners  of  Carroll 
County,  by  a vote  of  5 to  4,  have  refused  to  appoint  a 
collector  of  the  state  tax.  The  law  now  requires  the 
Governor  to  make  the  appointment. 

Missouri — “ The  beginning  of  an  important  trade.  At 
boat  arrived  at  our  landing  last  Thursday,  from  Jasper 
county,  Mo.  via  Spring  river,  Poinme  de  Terre  and  Ne- 
sltoo,  owned  by  Messrs.  Hornback  & Kerr,  with  the  fol- 
lowing cargo;  40,000  lbs.  beef  and  pork,  sailed  and  in 
bulk;  1400  lbs.  butler,  1000  lbs.  tallow,  and  a large  quan- 
tity of  lard.”  [Van  Buren  Intel. 

Jasper  county  is  one  of  the  frontier  counties  in  Mis- 
souri. Tlte  boat  which  brought  this  produce  to  the  Van 
Boren  landing  had  to  pass  through  the  Seneca  and  Creek 
nations.  Verily,  it.  is  gratifying  to  record  such  a cheering 
evidence  of  the  developemeut  of  the  resources  of  the  fur 
west,  and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people.- 

[N.  O.  Tropic. 

Naval.  The  Vincennes,  TJ.  S.  ship,  Cap.  Buchanan, 
saik-d  from  Pensacola  21st  inst.  for  the  W.  Indies. 

The  Potomac,  frigate,  sailed  at  the  same  time  for  Vera 
Cruz.  The'  French  brig  of  war  Griffin  sailed  from 
Pensacola  on  the  1 5: h ult.  for  the  W.  Indies. 

Anuvul  court  martial  convened  at  the  navy  yard,  Pen- 
sacola, nrt  the  22d  ult.  for  the  trial  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  West, 
and  R.  G.  Cogdell. 

The  Constitution,  U.  S frigate  from  Norfolk  reached 
the  North  river  on  the  28th  ult.  and  anchored  near  the 
North  Carolina,  ship  of  the  line. 

TheU- S steamship  Union,  built  on  the  plan  of  Lieut. 
Hunter,  mode  an  excursion  down  the  Potomac  on  Mon- 
day evening  tor  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  her  qualities. 
Members  of  congress,  heads  of  departments  & c.  were, 
invited  to  witness  her  performance.  She  has  since  reach 
ed  Baltimore  whose  citizens  have  been  politely  invited  to 
vitsit  her. 


The  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  com.  Kearney,  with 
com.  Jones  on  board,  and  the  U S.  brig  Chipola,  com. 
Gardner,  have  arrived  at  Norfolk,  from  Rio.  Commo- 
dore Jones  came  in  her  as  a passeftger. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  says — “Commodore 
Jones  returns  home  in  obedience  to  the  published  orders 
of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  dated  in  January,  1843, 
which  were  only  seen  by  him.  it  apppavs,  in  the  public 
newspapers,  as  he  had  not  received  a single  letter,  relat- 
ing to  his  command,  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  since 
he  left  the  United  Slates,  in  December,  1841.” 

Death  af  commander  J.  D.  Williamson.  A Havana 
correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  announces  tho 
death  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  on  the  11th  insi.  a* 
bout  45  milesin  the  interior,  of  commander  Jonathan  I). 
Williamson,  U.  S.  N. 

Gen.  Porter’s  Property.  The  Black  Rock  and 
Buffallo  property  left  by  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  is  valu- 
ed at  $400  000. 

Rhode  Island.  The  trial  of  Thomas  IV.  Dorr,  for 
treason,  commenced  before  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode 
Island,  at  Nqwport,  on  the  2Sth  ult.  The  attorney 
general  proposed  to  ask  each  juryman  before  swearing 
him,  whether  he  voted  for  the  “people’s  constitution 
so  called,  and  wheather  he  believed  it  to  he  the  law  of 
the  land,  also,  if  lie  had  voted  for  the  prisoner  for  Gov- 
ernor under  the  constitution,  and  if  he  believed  him  to 
have  been  the  legal  Governor  of  the  state  at  the  lime 
when  he  was  charged  with  the  commission  of  treasona- 
ble acts.  Upon  these  questions  the  cou^f  were  divided 
in  opinion,  and  thpy  were  rejected.  , ■ 

Rocks.  Near  the  Island  of  Corfree,  there  is  a rock 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a vessel  under  sail,  file  an- 
cients imagined  ir  was  the  Phenician  vessel  which  car- 
ried Ulysses  To  his  country  and  which  was1  metamor- 
phosed into  stone  to  revenge  his  son,  Polyphemus. — 
There  are  two  other  rocks,  one  on  the  const  of  Patago- 
nia, and  the  other  near  the  coast  of  California,  which 
present  the  same  form,  and  which  have  often  deceived 
mariners.  There  is  also  one  of  there  strange  rocks 
near  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  which  is  called  “Sail 
rock,”  having  pi  a distance  every  appearance  of  a vessel 
under  sail. 

Steaming  it.  “Talk  about  vour  northern  steamboats.’’ 
said  a Mississippi  fireman  the  other  day,  “you  liairtt  had 
a btler  burst  for  five  years.  Don’t  require  no  spunk  to 
navigate  'hem  waters — any  fool  can  do  it,  but  it  takes  a 
man,  stranger,  to  ride  one  of  these  ere  alligator  boats 
head  on  to  a sawyfer,  high  pressure  and  valve  soddered 
down,  six  hundred  passengers  on  board  and  every  soul 
endangered  .” 

A Solar  Rainbow.  A beautiful  and  rare  phenome- 
na, was  visible  for  some  time  on  Tuesday  last,  the  30h 
ult.  at  Baltimore. 

Treasury  notes  The  amount  of  trensurv  notes  out- 
standing mi  the  1st  inst.,  it  is  officially  stated,  was  $2,  - 
464, 65S  65. 

Treaty  with  Prussia.  The  Madisonian  of  the  2.9th 
tilt,  says  “We  understand  that  a treaty,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Wheaton,  our  minister  at  Berlin,  with  the'German  ens- . 
toms  union,  has  been  completed , -and  was  received  by  the 
President  on  Thursday.  The  treaty  will,  we  under- 
j stand,  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
| (he  Senate. 

The  Fur  Traders.  Captain  Cnbanne,  with  a portion 
ofhis  company,  lias  arrived  at  St.  Louis  from  the  north 
j fork  of  the  river  Platte.  They  report' their  trip  as  very 
| sucoessfnl.  The  reverse  is  reported  of  the  trade  on  tlte 
south  fork  of  the  Platte  and  on  the  Upper  Arkansas. 

The  fisheries,  upon  the  Potomac,  this  season  com- 
menced early,  and  fur  a lime  gave  fair  promise,  hut  have 
failed  to  furnish  the  usual  abundance  of  shad  and  her- 
ring. Shad  commanded  $7  to  $8  per  hundred.  Her- 
rings $3  to  $3,25  per  thousand. 

The  great  “Great  Britain”  steamer,  still  remains 
in  Bristol  inner  harbor,  being  built  too  large  to  pass  the 
dock  gates  that  separate  that  sheet,  of  water  from  the 
Avon  liver.  The  journals  are  amusing  themselves  at 
the  blunder.  It  is  believed  that  she  is  intended  to  run  to 
New  York,  when  she  gets  out.. 

Virginia  election.  There  are  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
counties  not  yet  heard  from.  The.  general  result  solar 
as  ascertained  with  certainty,  is.  that  the  whigs  will  hove 
a decided  majority  of  the  delegates,  but  whether  quite 
sufficient  to  overbalance  the  majority  often,  which  tlnir 
opponents  have  in  the  senate,  is  admitted  by  both  parties 
to  be  yet  in  some  doubt.  The  Richmond  Whig  says, 
they  are  confident  of  tile  whigs  having  it.  Tlte  Rleh- 
.mond  Enquirer  thinks  that  they*,  the  Van  Buren  party; 
will  have  a majority  of  t«-o  or  four  on  joint  ballot.  The 
whigs  lo.-t  a senator  in  Accomac  county,  though  their 
delegates  were  elected  by  considerable  majorities. 

Mr.  Bayly,  (V.  B. ) is  elected  to  congress  from  Wi-e’s 
district, — majority  variously  stated,  from  6 to  72  over 
Carter.  (W.) 

Mr.  Goggin.  (W.)  is  elected  to  succeed  Gov.  Gilmer, 
by  a majority  approaching  two  hundred. 

The  aggregate  vote  it  is  believed  will  show  a majority 
in  favor  of  the  whigs,  but  some  of  the  heavy  party  coun- 
ties did  not  give  a lull  vote. 

Mr.  Webster,  having  been  particularly  invited,  arriv- 
ed at  Baltimore  in  time  to  attend  the  whig  ratification 
convention,  and  made  several  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
whig  nominees  for  president  and  vice  president. 
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FOREKUI  ARTICLES.  ___ 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  arrival  of  the  Hibernia  steamer  at  Boston,  in 
10  days,  furnishes  us  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th 
ultimo. 

Parliament  had  re-assembled — but,  nothing  very 
important  was  before  them. 

News  of  the  question  of  annexation  had  reached 
England,  and  occasioned  great  sensation  in  the  poli- 
tical circles. 

America  and  Texas.  The  Liverpool  Mercury  says: 
“The  intelligence  brought  by  the  last  arrivals  from 
the  United  States  is  of  great  interest,  and  importance. 
It  appears  that  a special  envoy  has  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington from  the  Texian  government,  commissioned 
to  make  an  official  offer  of  annexation  on  the  part  of 
the  young  republic.  An  offer  of  a similar  description 
was  made  in  the  year  1837,  and  was  then  rejected, 
but  under  very  different  circumstances.  At  that  pe- 
riod the  acceptance  of  the  o7er  of  the  Texians  would 
have  involved  the  United  States  in  an  expensive,  em- 
barrassing, and  somewhat  uncertain  war  with  Mexi- 
co, anti  also  in  the  very  -probable  contingency  of  a 
rupture  with  England.  Moreover  the  public  mind 
in'  the  United  States  was  very  much  divided  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  a great  jealousy  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  New  England  States  in  regard  to  any 
accession  of  influence  in  the  union  to  the  southern 
interests. 

“In  the  present  instance  also  it  appears  very  un- 
certain whether,  on  the  whole,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  may  not  be  an  event  rather  favorable  than 
otherwise  for  British  interests.  If  it  deprives  us  of 
a means  of  annoying  the  United  States,  and  so  far 
removes  the  temptation  to  a war,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  ought  not  to  he  looked  on  as  an  ad- 
vantage. A war  with  the  United  States,  even  if 
successful  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations, 
would  be  a calamity  of  the  most  fatal  description. 
Moreover,  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  give  great 
additional  preponderance  in  the  union  to  the  interest 
upon  which  we  must  necessarily  rely  the  most  for  a 
maintenance  of  friendly  political  arid  commercial  re- 
lations with  England — that,  namely,  of  the  southern 
cotton-growing  states.  The  vote  of  Texas  would  be 
necessarily  an  additional  free  trade  vote,  which,  in 
the  present  balanced  state  of  parlies  and  interests, 
might  frequently  prove  decisive. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  alienate  the  southern  interest 
and  strengthen  the  advocates  of  the  high  tariff  by 
opposing  a measure  so  warmly  advocated  by  the 
southern  states,  and  by  enlisting  all  the  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  against  us 
throughout  the  union.  Nor  is  it  ever  good  policy  iri 
a nation’  to  commit  itself  to  an  opposition  against  the 
natural  course  of  events,  which  evidently  points  to 
the  ultimate  incorporation  of  the  unoccupied  prai- 
ries of  Texas  with  the  neighboring  and  parent  state. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  negotiations  at  Washington,  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries  will 
not  he  disturbed  by  any  unseasonable  interference  on 
our  part  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  conti- 
nent.” 


THE  RATIFICATION  CONVENTION. 

NUMBERS  ESTIMATED. 

The  importance  and  length  oi  documents  accompany- 
ing the  president’s  message  with  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  anu  the  interest  of  the  political 
movemen's  attempted  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of 
presidential  candidates, prevents  our  being  able  to  insert 
any  description  ol  the  procession  in  this  number. 

The  national  convention  of  whig  young  men,  held  at 
Baltimore  on  the  2d  ol  May  1844,  fur  the  purpose  of  rati 
fyirig  the  nomination  of  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  Stales  made  the  preceding  day  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  whig  delegates  chosen  from  all 
pans  of  the  Union,  was  beyond  doubt  the  largest  political 
assemblage  that  has  ever  been  convened  in  this  country. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  than  people  generally  suppose 
to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  numbers 
in  a vast  crowd.  Some  attempts  were  made  on  this  oc- 
casion but  without  anythinglike accomplishing theobiect. 
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For  instance  a register  of  the  names  of  the  delegates  from 
abroad  wms  attempted  at  the  Exchange,  and  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  names  were  registered, — hut  toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  influx,  the  press  become  overwhelming 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  whole  detachments  of  hun- 
dreds in  a body  had  reached  different  parts  of  the  city 
without  having  heard  of  any  such  register  being  kept. 
Innumerable  smaller  parties  were  equally  uninformed 
and  thousands  who  knew  of  the  registering,  neglected 
to  take  the  trouble  it  required. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  counting  the  ranks  from 
the  several  states  paraded  as  competitors  for  the  prize 
banner.  This  count  was  made  before  the  grand  proces- 
sion was  formed,  and  as  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
some  lialfdozen  states  were  the  only  ones  that  stood 
much  chance  of  w inning  the  prize,  all  the  other  states 
were  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  count,  and  their 
delegates  amused  themselves  elsewhere. 

At  the  time  the  count  was  going  on,  hundreds  of  them 
were  moving  about  examining  the  ranks,  apparatus,  and 
banners  of  other  detachments,  or  looking  at  the  city, 
many  others  were  enquiring  to  find  the  street  in  which 
the  delegates  from  their  section  were  to  parade.  The  re- 
port of  the  enumeration  as-made  by  the  marshals  gave 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand.  From  this  enume- 
ration the  whole  of  the  vvhigs  of  the  several  wards  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  counties  of 
the  state  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  several  cities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  were  excluded,  communities  which 
being  nearest  the  spot,  could  so  much  the  more  easily 
pour  their  thousands  into  the  ranks. 

From  all  the  data  we  have  been  able  to  collect  and  with 
a caution  not  to  overrate,  vve  should  estimate  the  total 
number  in  the  regular  procession  at  over  twenty  thousand. 

There  were  several  thousand  of  the  delegates  too  ex- 
hausted with  travel,  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  a six 
hours  march, — and  thousands  of  others  remained  out  of 
the  ranks  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  whole  procession,  in- 
stead of  joining  in  it,  and  thereby  seeing  no  more  than 
what  was  immediately  around  the  rank  they  would  have 
been  confined  to.  The  number  of  strangers  who  were 
present  as  delegates,  but  excused  themselves  from  the 
procession  for  those  reasons,  we  have  no  doubt  amounted 
to  six  or  eight  thousand. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  number,  was  by 
observing  the  time  occupied  by  the  procession  in  passing 
any  given  point.  Each  platoon  contained  from  eight  to 
ten;  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  a few  of  the  city  delegations,  who  preserved 
platoon  distances,  the  others  marched  at  various  distances 
from  that  to  close  column.  One  hour  and  a half  was  oc- 
cupied in  passing. 

The  parade  of  the  several  delegations  towards  the 
stations  assigned  them  in  order  to  fall  regularly  into  the 
procession,  was  one  of  the  handsomest  parts  of  the  dis- 
play. The  beauty  of  their  banners,  the  excellence  of 
their  music — the  whole  detail  was  more  distinctly  real- 
ized, than  in  formal  procession.  It  was  a perfect  “gath- 
ering of  the  clans’’ — the  busiest,  liveliest,  most  anima- 
ting scene  we  have  ever  witnessed.  And  here  it  is  proper 
to  notice  one  striking  distinction  between  the  character 
of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  at  the  parade  oflStO  com- 
pared with  that  of  1844.  In  the  former  there  was  a 
fiery  zeai — a stern  purpose — an  anxious  earnestness 
manifested  by  the  whole,  as  if  they  had  a great  task  be- 
fore them,  a task  which  required  the  tension  of  every 
nervp,  the  force  of  every  sinew  to  its  accomplishment.— 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  delegation  from  Virginia 
was  the  only  one  which  appeared  to  be  under  the  same 
inspiration  as  that  of  1810.  Their  huzzas  were  of  the  hear- 
tiest kind.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  they 
had  just  been  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  ardent  elec- 
tioneering contests  that  that  state  has  passed  through. — 
The  rest  appeared  comparitively  calm,  as  if  they  felt  no 
apprehension  for  the  result  of  the  contest  they  were  now 
entering  upon.  It  seemed  as  if  it.  was  with  them  rather 
a confident  exhibition  of  strength, — titan  a bracing  up  for 
a trial  of  strength. 

Again,  the  area  appropriated  for  the  convention  to 
organize  upon,  at  Canton,  was  measured  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  what  number  of  persons  it  would  accom- 
modate. It  was  found  adequate  to  contain  sixty-five 
thousand.  This  space  was  well  filled.  Of  course  a 
part  were  but  spectators.  This  was  a distance  of  three 
miles  from  where  the  procession  was  formed. 

But  the  grand  exhibit  of  numbers  of  human  beings 
was  whilst  the  procession  was  passing  down  Baltimore 
street.  Many  of  the  stores  were  closed,  and  stages  were 
erected  in  front,  and  out  of  the  windows  of  second  and 
third  stories,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the.  doors  windows 
and  even  in  some  cases  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
crowded  to  excess.  Lines  of  living  beings  were  formed 
along  the  curbs,  from  end  to  end  ol  Baltimore  street,  and 
even  the  middle  of  the  street  was  for  a mile  from  the 
procession  itself  as  crowded  as  markets  ever  are  on  a 
market  day.  Looking  from  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Mu- 
seum, which  commanded  the  whole  of  Baltimore  street 
at  one  view,  the  stone  pavement  could  only  be  distin- 
guished here  and  thereaspjt; — ullpvasone  mass  of  living 
beings. 


Letter  of  H.  Clay  to  the  editor*  of  the  A'at.  Intelligencer. 

Washington,  May  3,  1844. 

Gentlemen  : Prior  to  the  commencement,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  journey  which  I have  re- 
cently made  to  some  of  the  Southern  states,  I receiv- 
ed numerous  invitations  to  visit  my  fellow-citizens  at 
various  points  of  the  Union.  I was  compelled  to  de- 
cline accepting  the  greater  number  of  them,  and,  in 
most  instances,  transmitted  answers  accordingly;  hut, 
as  I may  have  omitted  to  reply  to  some  of  them,  and 
as  others  addressed  to  me  may  not  have  reached  me, 
to  all  such  I request  to  he  allowed,  through  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  to  communicate  a general  and 
respectful  answer,  and  to  state  the  ground  on  which 
I shall  feel  constrained  to  place  any  similar  invita- 
tions with  which  I may  be  in  future  honored. 

These  popular  demonstrations  of  friendship,  attach- 
ment, and  confidence  towards  me  are  highly  gratify- 
ing to  my  feelings,  and  are  entitled  to  an  expression 
of  my  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgments.  If 
it  were  suitable  and  proper,  in  my  judgment,  to  meet 
assemblages  of  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  occasions 
proposed,  I would  embrace  the  opportunity  with 
pleasure,  and  should  exchange  friendly  salutations 
with  them  with  a warmth  and  enthusiasm,  on  my 
part,  not  exceeded  by  their  own.  But  an  event  of 
importance  took  place  on  the  first  inst.  in  Baltimore. 
A convention  of  delegates  from  the  whig  party,  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  peting  in  con- 
formity with  the  well-ascertained  wishes  and  senti- 
1 ments  of  the  vvhigs  of  the  United  States,  has  form- 
ally announced  my  name  as  a candidate  for  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  Slates,  and,  from  a high 
sense  of  duty,  I have  accepted  the  nomination.  It 
has  been,  moreover,  ratified  by  another  convention, 
composed  of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  who  assemhledon  the  2d  instant  in  Baltimore. 
Being  thus  placed,  with  my  own  consent,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a candidate  for  that  high  office,  1 feel  myself 
bound  to  respect  and  perform  all  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations which  appertain  to  me  in  that  character. 

The  election  of  a chief  magistrate  of  a free,  great, 
and  enlightened  nation  is  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
momentous  functions  which  the  people  can  exercise. 
It  is  emphatically,  and  ought  to  be  exclusively,  their 
own  business.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  de- 
pends the  preservation  and  soundness  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  themselves. 
In  making  it,  they  should  be  free,  impartial,  and 
wholly  unbiassed  by  the  conduct  of  a candidate  him- 
self. Not  only,  in  my  opinion,  is  it  his  duty  to  ab- 
stain from  all  solicitation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  their 
suffrages,  but  he  should  avoid  being  voluntarily 
placed  in  situations  to  seek,  or  in  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  seek,  to  influence  their  judgment. 

Entertaining  these  views  of  what  becomes  a candi- 
date for  the  exalted  office  of  president  of  the  United 

States,  I shall  act  in  strict  conformity  with  them 

Hereafter,  and  until  the  pending  presidential  election 
is  decided,  1 cannot  accept  nor  attend  aiiy  public 
meeting  of  my  fellow-citizens,  assembled  in  reference 
to  that  object,  to  which  I may  have, keen  or  shall  be 
invited.  It  is  my  wish  and  intention, when  1 leave 
this  city,  to  return  home  as  quietly  and  quickly  as 
possible,  and,  employing  myself  in  my  private  busi- 
ness and  affairs,  there  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
presidential  election,  acquiescing  in  it,  whatever  it 
may  be,  with  the  most  perfect  submission. 

1 hope  those  who  have  honored  me  with  invitations 
to  which  1 have  not  yet  replied,  and  those  who  may 
have  intended  me  the  honor  of  transmitting  others 
will  accept,  without  disapprobation,  this  exposition 
of  the  motives  by  which  1 am  governed.  I am,  gen- 
tlemen, your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

The  “Democratic”  National  Convention  for 
nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice 
presidency,  is  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  27  ih  inst. 
and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  certainty,  three 
weeks  ago,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  tiie  nomi- 
nee of  that  convention,  there  is  now  great  uncertain- 
ty of  the  result.  The  defeat  of  his  party  in  the  Vir- 
ginia elections  seems  to  have  convinced  many  of  his 
warmest  friends  in  congress  and  elsewhere,  that 
there  remain  little  hopes  of  success  with  him  as 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency.  If  we  may  judga 
by  the  language  of  the  Globe,  the  Pennsylvanian,  and 
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other  leading  journals  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Boren; 
there  nnistbe  at  this  moment  a warm  contest  in  the 
ranks  of  the  party,  as  to  the  course  best  for  them  to 
a lopt.  A congressional  caucus  is  spoken  of,  as  having 
b’en  held,  at  which  it  certainly  was  proposed,  and 
we  rather  think  must  have  been  carried,  to  induce 
the  reconsideration  of  instructions  which,  have  been 
given  to  the  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  candidate.  This  is 
indicated  by  a movement  made  where  we  should  have 
least  expected  to  see  it;  we  mean  at  Richmond , and 
macfetooby  Mr.  Ritchie  himself,  who  has  been  re- 
garded on  all  hands  as  the  senior  field  marshal  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  party,— the  first,  and  the  warmest  of  his 
advocates,  and  with  whom,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  had 
proposed  to  “sink  or  swim.”  At  a meeting  of  the 
Shockho  Hill  Democratic  Association  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  on  the  3d  inst.,  C.  L.  Hyde,  in  the  chair, 
resolutions  were  proposed  by  Thomas  Ritchie,  Esq., 
senior  editor  of  Vie  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  chairman 
cf  the  (‘Democratic  Central  State  Committee  of  Vir- 
ginia”— the  last  of  which,  is  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee be  requested  forthwith  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
democratic  party  of  Virginia  urging  the  serious  and 
prompt  expression  of  their  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  a re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union— the 
propriety  of  relieving  their  delegates  to  the  Balti- 
more convention  from  the  instructions  which  now  bind 
them,  leaving  them  to  theexercise  of  a sound  discre- 
tion or  even  to  instruct  them  if  they  deem  it  expedient 
to  do  so,  to  cast  the  vote  of  Virginia  in  favor  of  men 
known  and  pledged  to  be  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  of 
all  other  actions  which  they  deem  proper  and  effici- 
ent in  uniting  the  democracy  of  the  stale  in  the  great 
and  vital  object  of  defeating  the  election  of  Henry 
Clay.” 

'J  he  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

A no  less  authentic  indication  of  what  we  have- 
stated,  is  the  following,  which  we  extract  from  the 
Globe. 


Letter  of  the  “democratic  members  of  con- 
gress to  the  democracy  of  Ohio — Friends:  You 
are  aware  that  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  of  whom 
you  constitute  so  large  a part,  have  appointed  a con- 
vention, to  meet  on  the  27th  instant,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  .purpose  of  nominating  a candidate 
for.  the  presidency.  You  are  aware,  also,  that,  in 
almost  all  the  states  of  the  republic,  the  democratic 
people,  assembled  to  appoint  delegates  to  that  con- 
vention, expressed,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  and 
with  unequalled  unanimity,  their  preference  for  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  over  all  others,  as  their  candidate; 
and  that,  in  most  of  the  stales,  they  gave  to  their  del 
egates  explicit  instructions  to  vote  for  him  as  such 
candidate  in  that  convention. 


We,  your  democratic  delegation  in  the  two  houses 
of  congress,  deplore  the  necessity  which  compels  us 
to  advise  you  that,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  facts, 
we  have' reason  to  fear  that  .a  very  serious  movement 
lias,  for  weeks,  been  on  foot,  in  this  city,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  people,  which  is  intended  to  act,  if  pos- 
sible, upon  that  convention,  and  to  induce  that  body 
to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  American  democracy,  thus 
explicitly  and  solemnly  expressed,  to  discard  the  man 
in  Whose  favor  that  will  was  so  expressed,  and  to 
nominate  in  his  stead  some  other;or  any  other  person. 

We,  therefore,  take  this  method  thus  to  advise, you 
that,  in  this  movement,  if  such  there  be,  we  have  no 
part,  nor  in  .the  motives  which  prompt  it.  We  make 
this  public  declaration  in  order  that  we  may  not  be 
confounded  with  those  engaged  in  this  transaction; 
and  in  order,  also,  that,  we  may  forever  hereafter 
stand  before  you,  our  friends  and  constituents,  and 
before  our  brethren  throughout  the  Union,  blameless 
of  all  the  disastrous  consequences  which,  should  this 
movement  succeed,  may  result  to  the  democratic 
party. 

W.  Allen, 

Benj.  Tappan, 


Wm.  C.  McCauslin, 
Jos.  Morris, 

Jas.  Matthews, 

E.  Dean, 

A.  Duncan. 


John  B,  Weller, 

Jacob  Brinkerhoff, 

Emery  D.  Potter, 

H.  St.  John, 

Washington  city,  1st  May,  1S44. 

So  lar  as  1 am  concerned,  asa  representative  of  the 
people  of  my  district,  on  the  subject  of  the  presiden- 
tial nominee  of  the  democratic  party  to  be  decided  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  27th  instant,  I desire  that  conven- 
tion to  decide  the  matter  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  they  represent. 

J.  J.  McDOWELL. 


The  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian  of  the  6th  inst.  in- 
serts the  above  letter  with  the  following  editorial: 
Congressional  Dictation.  We  had  our  pen  in 
hand  to  notice  the  rumors  which,  lor  some  lime 
past,  have  been  indistinctly  prevalent,  in  regard  to 
an  interference  by  members  of  congress,  with  the 
popular  movements  for  the  nominations  of  candidates 


for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency,  when  the 
following  letter  from  senators  and  representatives 
from  Ohio,  came  to  pur  notice.  This  letter  gives 
color  to  these  rumors.  If  they  are  in  fact  true,  it 
will  create  a just  indignation  among  the  democracy 
of  every  slate,  that  a secret  attempt  should  thus  be 
made  to  restore  in  substance  and  in  effect,  if  not  in 
avowed  form  and  name,  the  exploded  system  of  a 
congressional  caucus,  and  by  such  an  agency,. to 
control  or  interfere  with  the  unbiassed  exercise  of 
the  popular  judgment  and  will.  Have  not  conven- 
tions of  the  people  been  held  in  every  state,  or  near- 
ly every  one?  Are  not  their  chosen  deleeates,  fresh 
from  the  people,  about  to  assemble  at  Baltimore? — 
Can  the  members  of  congress,  who  have  been  pas- 
sing the- last  six  months  remote  from  the  people — 
express  their  sentiment  better  than  the  people  them- 
selves? Can  they  choose  candidates  with  less  selfish- 
ness, or  less  disposition  to  intrigue,  than  the  people 
can  themselves  choose  them?  Will  the  delegates — 
when  assembled  in  Baltimore — learn  better  lessons 
of  democracy,  from  a congressional  cabal,  than  from 
th.eir  constituents  from  whom  they  have  freshly 
come?  If  so  it  is  time  to  dispense  with  our  primary 
assemblies,  our  county  meetings,  and  our  state  con- 
ventions, and  submit  the  choice  of  candidates  to  the 
dictation  of  members  of  congress,  with  passive  reli- 
ance on  the  superiority  of  their  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment over  that  of  the  people  themselves.  But  this 
the  democracy,  so  far  as  we  have  heard, .are  not  yet 
prepared  for.  We  have  never  known  a more  gene- 
ral expression  of  disapprobation  than  that  which 
arose  as  soon  as  these  rumors  were  heard.  Their 
truth  was  doubted,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  fabrications  of  federal  letter-writers. 
We  still  hope  that  the  statement  of  the  Onio  mem- 
bers, “that  a very  serious  movement  has  been  on 
foot  at  Washington,  which  is  intended  to  act,  if  pos- 
sible, on  the  convention,”  may  prove  to  be  incorrect. 
To  the  decision  of  that  convention  every  democrat 
will  implicitly  assent— he  will  abide  by  its  nomina- 
tions and  support  them  in  good  faith,  whether  his 
preferred  candidates  be  selected:  or  not;  but  vve  agree 
with  the  writers  of  this  letter  that,  if  its  action  is  to 
be  influenced  or  controlled  by  any  such  means,  “dis- 
astrous consequences  must  result  to  the  democratic 
party.” 

The  same  paper  says: — “We  continue  the  publica- 
tion this  morning  of  various  large  and  enthusiastic 
meetings  held  in  several  counties  of  the  state  in  fa- 
vor of  the  democratic  state  nominations  of  the  fourth 
of  March,  of  Van  Buren,  .Johnson,  and  Muhlenburg. 
The  tone  and  spirit  which  are  thus  manifested  are  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  cheering  character.” 

Indiana  democracy.  Messrs.  Tlenneean,  Henley, 
Wright,  A.  Kennedy,  Brown,  Pettit,  J.  W.  Davis,  a-pd 
Smith,  the  ‘•democratic”  members  from  Indiana,  notice 
the'above  by  a card  over  their  signatures  in  the  Globe, 
avow  the  “reluctant  conviction”  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
cannot  be  elected,  and  without  admitting  any  “concert- 
ed movement,”  consider  it  a duty  to  announce  that  con- 
viction to  their  friends  in  Indiana. 

Robert  Dale  Owen,  Esq.;  another  of  the  said  repre- 
sentatives, appends  a note  to  the  above,  disavowing  any 
knowledge  of  “a  concerted  movement”  imputed  to  them. 

Mississippi  democracy.  Messrs.  Tucker,  Roberts, 
Hammet,  Thompson,  Walker,  VV.  Smith,  and  Brad- 
ford, of  Mississippi,  on  the  other  hand, ’publish  a card 
also,  in  which  they  take  th;  ground  that  as  delegates  to 
the  “democratic”  national  convention  about  io  assemble 
at  Baltimore,  ihey  consider  themselves  as  expressly  in- 
structed to  look  for  candidates  that  are  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  re-annexation  pf  Texas. 

Mr.  Ji.  Kennedy,  representative  in  congress  from 
Indiana,  addresses  the  following  letter  to  Blair  & 
Rives,  of  the  Globe. 

House  of  representatives,  Washington,  May  4,  1844. 

“Gentlemen:  I see  by  a publication  in  your  paper 
of  last  evening,  accompanied  with  some  editorial  re- 
marks headed  “Doings  in  the  Capitol,”  that  it  is 
feared  by  some  members  of  our  party  that  there  is 
some  “serious”  movement  making  by  democratic 
members  of  congress  to  procure  the  nomination  at 
the  Baltimore  convention  to  meet  on  the  27th  inst.  of 
some  other  person  than  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  your 
editorial  you  charge  that  the  movement  referred  to  is 
a “recent  one,”  and  its  object  to  destroy  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Now,  sir,  1 do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that,  for  the  last  two  months,  I,  as  one  of  the  persons 
interested  in  a proper  nomination,  have  used  all  pro- 
per means — “openly,”  not  “secretly” — to  procure 
the  nomination  at  that  con.vention  of  some  other  per- 
son than  Martin  Van  Buren:  . not  from  any  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  his  worth  or  integrity,  but  under  a deep 
conviction  of  mind  that  he  is  not  the  proper  person 
for  our  party  to  rally  around  in  the  coming  struggle. 
This  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  my  mind  by 
the  indubitable  evidences  from  our  friends  in  the 
country;  and  its  truth,  1 believe,  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  friends;  and  is  check- 
ed.only  by  a few  individuals  in  out  ranks,  who,  I fear 


from  their  course,  would  rather  see  our  party  defeat- 
ed, than  successful  under  the  lead  of  any  other  mam 
than  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Now,  sir,  in  conclusion;  if  you 
feel  disposed  to  denounce  all  who  are  engaged  in  this- 
movement,  you  are  welcome  to  launch  your  thunders 
at  my  head  as  soon  as  you  choose.  Yours, 

A.  KENNEDY. 

Messrs.  Blair  Rives." 

Mr.  Cross,  representative  in. congress  from  Arkan- 
sas, addresses  a letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Globe  da- 
ted the  1st,  which  was  published  in  that  paper  of  the 
3rd  inst.  in  which  Mr.  C.,  says: 

“As  I am  unwilling  to  occupy  an  equivocal  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  approaching  presidential  elec- 
tion, or  indeed  any.  other  question  of  a public  charac- 
ter on  which  I may  be  called  upon  to  act,  I beg  to 
say,  through  your  paper,  that.  I shall  under  no 
circumstances,  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  a candidate  for 
the  presidency  ivho  is  opposed  tti  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas  io  the  United  States.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
now  to  give  in  detail  the  reasons  for  this  avowal.— 
In  due  time  these  shall  be  fully  communicated  to  my 
constituents.  The  principal,  however,  is  the  ground 
assumed  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  W.  Ham- 
met,  and  recently  published.  “ Measures , not  men," 
'shall  be  (as  it  ever  has  been)  my  motto.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer.' 

Mr.  Ritchie.’s  sincere  devotion  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
has  been  too  well  established  throughout  many  a 
well  fought  political  campaign  to  admit  of  doubt. — 
He  led  in  the  late  severe  electioneering  contest  in 
Virginia,  and  sustained  the  banner  of  his  party  with 
all  h is  accustomed  tact  and  untiring  vigilance — nor 
once  wavered  in  regard  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the 
“democratic”  nominee.  He  could  not  command  suc- 
cess, however  h is  efforts  may  have  deserved  if  He 
was  fairly  beaten.  He  has  been  beaten  before,  and 
few  politicians  ever  evinced  more  skill  than  Mr. 
Ritchie  has  in  rallying  from  a defeat,  mustering  mu- 
nitions and  supplying  magazines  for  renewed  opera- 
tions. His  present  movement  has  been  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  what-he  now  deems  a certainty  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  stands  no  chance  of  being  elected  if  no- 
minated, and  he  thinks  it  better  for  the  party  to  be 
at  liberty  to  look  out'for  a more  available  candidate. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Dromgo.ole,  of  the  H.  of  Rep. 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  was  published  in  the  Globe 
of  the  4th  instant,  full  of  remonstrances  and.  com- 
plaints at  the  course  which  Mr.  R.  has  thought  pro- 
per to  pursue.  Mr.  D.  says,  “that  if  Mr.  Van  Buren 
who  . has  evidently  been  preferred,  must  be  with- 
drawn because  he  cannot  be  elected  by  the  party, 
then  it  is  manifest  that  no  one,  with  an  inferior  share 
of  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  party,  can  be  elect- 
ed by  it  as  at  present  constituted  and  organized.” 

These  demonstrations  have  quickened  all  kinds  of 
political  fermentation  at  Washington.  The  Tyler 
committee,  through  its  “corresponding  secretary,”  J. 
B.  Jones,  have  put  out  an  address,  to  the  “Demo- 
cratic Republicans  of' the  United  States,”  in  which 
this  appeal  is  sounded: 

“Democrats!  arouse  to  a sense  of  your  danger. — 
Listen  not  to  the  syren  song  of  those  who  would  de- 
lude you  with  assurances  of  security.  Behold,  the 
precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which  you  aie  standing. 
Calculate  calmly  and  soberly  the  awful  stakes  in  this 
unequal  game.  Consider  well  that  you  are  doing. 
Think  before  you  act.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves. by 
any  unworthy  prejudices  to  be  betrayed  into  self-de- 
struction. Consider  well  that  the  interests  involved, 
in  the  struggle  of  1840  are  as  nothing  compared  to 
those  of  1844.  What  were  ttie  questions  then  agitat- 
ed, compared  to  the  re-admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union,  to  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  to 
our  last  and  final  independence  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  expulsion  of  English  influence  and  English  in- 
trigue from  our  soil.” 

The  address  recommends  to  the  democracy  to  carry 
a banner  inscribed  with  “Tyler,  Texas,  America, 
and  the  Vetoes,  against  Clay,  the  Bank,  Van  Buren, 
and  England.” 

The  Spectator,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  organ  at  Washington, 
says — “We  have,  for  six  months,  looked  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for 
the  presidency,  and  expected  as  such  to  support  him, 
as  we  had  done  at  the  last  election.  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
friends  in  Virginia  co-operated  with  all  their  zeal 
with  his  friends  in  the  late  elections.  But  Texas 
has  destroyed  him;  and  considering  him  as  beside  the 
presidential  canvass,  we  shall  hereafter  say  but  little 
concerning  him,  in  connection  with  this  high  office. 
We  thank  the  Enquirer  for  his  frank  acknowlege- 
ment  cf  the  course  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  we. more  than  thank  him  for  having  offered 
to  the  Democratic  Association  of  Richmond  the  re- 
solutions below.  He,  at  least,  will  not  shift. his  po- 
sitions,  at  the  mandate  of  dictatorial- and  unscrupu- 
lous politicians. 

The  Globe,  preserves  a bold  and  determined  front 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  this  movemen 
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produces  in  the  ranks  of  the  party.  Its  language  is, 
“If  the  Richmond  movement  is  persisted  in,  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  that  state  is  • separated  from  the 
body  of  the  party,  and  disbanded.” 

The:  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
American,  dated  on  Saturday  last  says: 

“ Pandemonium  is  in  deep  conclave  at  the  moment 
that  I write,  and  the  destinies  of  locofocoism  form 
the  subject  of  the. deep  debate.  The  proceedings  of 
the  whig  convention  ;\t  Baltimore— the  letter  of  Van 
Buren  against  annexation — and  generally  the  signs 
of  the  times  have  struck  dismay  to  the-hearts  of  the 
party  here.  There  it  such  absolute  ednfusion'  and 
fear  of  coming  events,  that  the  leaders  know  not 
what  to  do. 

■ * * * # *. 

“The  debate  is  going  on  in  thehouseof  representa- 
tives on  the  tariff  bill — bu't  the  seats  of'  all  loco  lea- 
ders are  vacant,  and  they  are  met  in  secret  to  deter- 
mine v.’ho  shall  be  the  successor  of- the  discarded  can- 
didate. 

“Cass  has  been  urgently  written  to,  and  if  he  will 
go  the  whole/or  annexation,  he  may'-darrjt'the  voices 
of  the  party  chiefs  and  wire-pullers,;— but  with  an- 
nexation, he  will  be  weighed  _ down  to  the  earth  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Nevv  York.  ’Moreover— he 
is  assailable  on  so  many  points  tHat  he  can  be  riddled 
in  live  first  month  of  the. canvass.  Nexlt,  and  more 
likely,  copies  R.  M.  Johnson,  and- his  nomination  will 
bb  more  fotmidable — for  he'  lias  points  and  qualities, 
which,  without  any  one’  single  qualification  for  the 
station  of  president,  would  give  him  a cha'Pce  for  as 
good  a run  as  any  man  can  now  make  under  the  pi- 
rate flag  of  locofocoism.” 

LETTER  FROM  R.  M.  SAUNDERS,. 

The  Madisonian,  contains  a letter  from  Romulus 
M:  Saunders,  one  of  the  representatives  in.congress 
from  North  Carolina,  in  favor. of  the  re-annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union.  Air.  S.  is  the  alternate  of 
Burton  Craig,  esq.,  the  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  from  Iris  congressional  district, 
and  he  has  been  requested  -by  Air.  Craig  to  attend, 
the  convention  in  his  place.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  Air.  C.  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  present  wish- 
es of  the  people  of  the  district  in  reference  to  the 
presidential  candidate..  When  the,  delegate  was 
chosen,  lie  was.  requested  to  vote  for  John  C.  Cal- 
houn as  the  best  choice.  “Since  that  time,  (says  Mr, 
S.)  Mr.  Calhoun’s  name  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  contest,  and  I have,  reason  to  know  he  does  not 
wish,  to  have  it  revived.”.  Mr.  S.  states  that  he 
Wishes  to  express  truly  the.  present  opinions  of  his 
constituents  in  reference  to  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  and  concludes:  “Hence  it  is,  that  I wish 
to  know,  if  I go  as  their  delegate,  it  shall  be  my 
purpose  to  select  as  a candidate  a democrat,  who 
shall  most  likely  command  success,  and  who  shall 
be  known  as  a. true  friend  to'  annexation, — whether  such 
a candidate  can  be  selected,  and  whether  that  can- 
didate shall  be  a Johnson,  Tyler,  Cass,. Buchanan, 
of  the  gallant  Old  Ironsides,  wiji  be  tier  the  people 
and  the  convention  to  decide — with  such  a candi- 
date, blazing  forth  the  last,  best  and  wisest  counsel 
of  Andrew  Jackson, — the  annexation  of  Texas, 
we  may  once  and  again  expect  to  raise  and  inspire 
into  bur  ranks  the  spirit  of  the  venerated  sage  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  thus  give  success  to  that  great  ob- 
ject for  our  country ?s  good  and  the  triumph  of  those 
principles  and  of  that  party,  whose  success  our 
people  so  much  desire.” 

Amongst  the  on  dits  of  the  day  in  which  we  place 
little  confidence  it  has  been  recently  stated  in  the 
newspapers  that  B.  F.  Butler  of  New  York  was  on  a 
journey  to  the  Hermitage.  Due  of  the  explanations 
of  the  object  of  this  journey  is  thus  stated  in  a Pitts- 
burg paper: 

“Alter  the  result  of  the  Connecticut  election  was 
ascertained,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  disheartened  by  the  dis- 
astrous defeats  of  the  locofoco  party  in  that  state  and 
Maryland,  and  in  the  town  elections  in  New  York, 
despatched  Air.  Ex-Attorney  General  Butler,  his 
boson!  friend,  with  a message  to  his  friends  at  Wash- 
ington, committing  his  case  into  their  haiids,  and  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  a 
nomination  if  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party, 
in  their  opinion,  demanded  the  sacrifice..  At  Wash- 
ington, as  the  story  goes,  the  scheme  was  then  con- 
cocted, with  Air.  Van  Buren’.?  consent,  of  .course,  to 
make. an  attempt  to  induce  Gen.  Jackson  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  used  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  as 
the  candidate  for  president,  with  Air.  Van  Buren  as 
the  candidate  for  vice  president.” 

The  Boston  Times  of  the  3d  says — 

“Important — Mr.  Van  Buren  to  be  withdrawn. 
A letter  lias  been  received,  in  this  city,  from  a distin- 
guished democratic  member  of  congress  from  this 
state,  stating  that  it  had  been  determined  upon  by  the 
democratic  members  at  Washington,  so  far  as  their 
action  is  available  to  withdraw  Mr.  Van  Buren  from 


the  Baltimore  convention.  They  are  satisfied  that 
he  cannot  command  the  vote  of  the  democratic  party. 
Every  day’s  intelligence  from  Washington,  till  the 
assembling  of  the  convention  o.n  the  27th  inst.,  will 
now  be  looked  for  with  grealand  absorbing  interest.” 

Commodore  Stewart,  of  the  United  .States  Navy' 
A letter  was  addressed  .on  the  29th  April  to  the  gal- 
lant old  commodore,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  a represen- 
tative in  congress  from  Mississippi,  and  a delegate  to 
the  “Democratic”  National  Convention  which  is  to 
assemble  at  Baltimore  On  the  27tH  inst.,  apprising  him 
that  he  is, spoken  of  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  affirming  that  the 
question  of  annexing  Texas' to  the  Union  is  the  most 
important  .and  interesting  measure  now  before  the 
people,  and  desiring  to  know  whether  he  is  for  or 
against  it. 

The  commander’s  reply  is  dated  the  23  May,  and 
occupies  a column,  in  small  type.  He  perceives  no 
constitutional  objection;  and  is  for  taking  immediate 
possession  of  Texas  in  spite  of  Mexico — “I  regard 
the  policy  and  wisdom  of  immediate  annexation  as 
the  more  obvious,  from  recollecting  that  opportuni- 
ties once  lost  are  not  always  to  be  regained,  in  na- 
tional affairs,  any  more  than  in  those  of  individuals;” 
yet  he  would,  be.  magnanimous  to  Mexico — not  that 
he  recognizes,  her  right  to  interfere,  blithe  would 
nevertheless  give  her  good  words,  to  save  appearan- 
ces and  soothe  her  feelings — and  if  that  did  not  sat- 
isfy, he  would  fight  her.  These  are  his  words — 
“Notwithstanding  the  conviction  of  my  judgment 
that  Alexico  could  not  have  the  least  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  us;  in  justice  or  reason,  for  immediate 
annexation,  should,  we  adopt  that  measure,  I think  it. 
would  become  the  magnanimity  of  this  great  repub- 
lic to  pursue  towards  her  as  generous  and  liberal  a 
course  as  possible.  If,  therefore,  any  subsequent 
steps  of  the  most  conciliatory  nature,  for  soothing  her 
feelings,  may  be  open  to  us,  I would  be  for  adopting 
thpm  to  the  very  verge  of  not  yielding  up  our  rights, 
interests,  or  honor.  If  anything  beyond  this'  be  ex- 
pected or  demanded  of  us,  (which  I will  not  antici- 
pate,) or  if  any  ill-consequences  ' should  threaten  us, 
(which,  however,  I should  not  much  fear,)  when  the 
whole  case  came  to  be  calmly  and  dispassionately 
viewed,  after  annexation  was  a thing  accomplished 
on  our  part,  we  would  only  do  as  our  fathers  did — 
throw  ourselves  upon  the  justice  of  our  cause  before 
God  and  nations,  and  abide  all  results.” 

Commodore  Stewart  stands,  therefore,  ready  for 
the  support  of  those,  who- make  it  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  the  presidency,  that  the  candidate 
should  be  for  the, unconditional  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  Globe,  accuses  Mr.  Calhoun  of  a design  to  sgver 
the  Union,  and  form  a southern  confederacy,  and  inti- 
mates that  those  who  made  the  treaty  of  annexation , 
framed.it  so  as  to  insure  its  rejection  by  the  senate, with 
that  very  view.  The  Globe  says  of  Mr.  Calhoun: 

“His  idea  of  abandoning  the  Union  to  embrace  Tex- 
as, and  making  a slave  confederacy  is  one  of  those  am- 
bitious schemes  which  will  reduce  his  empire  to’ Fort 
Hill,  instead  of  making  him  the  founder  of  one  which 
he  hopes  to  stretch  irotn  die  Bay  of  Charleston  to  that  of 
California.” 

This  is  a grave  charge  to  make  against  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  ought  not  to-be  insinuated  upon  light  pre- 
text. The  heat  of  dissension  must  have  acquired  a high 
temperature  to  provoke  this  language  from  members  of 
the  same  party. 

Van  Buren  caucus  at  Albany.  A legislative  caucus 
was  held  at  Albany  on  the  evening  6f  the  6th  inst.,  the 
New  York  Express  says,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  .his  present-  doubtful  position.  The 
caucus  agreed  to  stand  by  him,  ayes-79,  nous  23. 
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DOCUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING  THE, TEXAS  TREAT T. 

Messrs.  Foil  Zandt  and  Henderson  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Legation  of  Texas,  Washington,  April  15,  1814. 

The  undersigned,  &c.,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  ofstate  of  the  United  Slates, 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

In  1836,  after  the  declaration  of  the  independence' 
of  Texas,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  tiie  conven- 
tion and  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  the  pre- 
sident ad  interim,  by  his  proclamation,  ordered  an 
election  to  be  held  throughout  the  republic,  for  the 
ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution  which-had 
been  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  for  the  expres- 
sion by  tiie  people  of  their  wishes  in  regard  to  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  The  result 
was,  that,  upon  a full  poll,  but  ninety-three  votes 
were  given  against  the  annexation. 

Following  up  this  declared  wish  of  the  people,  the 
first  congress  that  assembled  thereafter  passed  ail  act 
empowering  the  president  to  appoint  a minister  to 
present  the  question  to  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  proposition  having  been  declined,  it 


was  deemed  prudent,  in  order  to  ficilitale  negolia* 
tions  with  other  countries,  not  to  press  the  question 
of  annexation  further,  and  therefore  it  was  with- 
drawn. 

Subsequently,  in  1842,  instructions  were  given  for 
the  informal  renewal  of  the  negotiations  which,  not 
having  been  met  by  a reciprocal  action -on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  were,  in  August  last,  again 
withdrawn,  and'  the  attention  of  the  government  of 
Texas  directed  to  the  objects  calculated,  in  its  opi- 
nion, to  secure  its  safety  and  advance  its  prosperity, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  reasonable  assurances 
had  been  received.  Afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober last.,  the  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a 
treaty  of  annexation  was  made  by  this  government, 
through  the  late  secretary  of  state,  Air.  Upshur,  to 
the  government  of  Texas.  At  that  time,  no  ar- 
rangement having  been  concluded  inconsistent  with 
suchin  step,  and  the  congress  having  expressed  their 
approbation  of  the  measure,  and  every  expression  of 
public  sentiment  fully  indicating  that  the  people  of 
Texas  were  yetdesirous  to  consummate  a measure  be- 
lieved to  be  promotive  of  the  mutual  welfare  of  both 
countries,  and  without  which,  from  motives  of  policy 
or  necessity,  they  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  mea- 
sures which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  engender  a 
feeling  of  unfriendly  rivalship,  productive  of  discord 
and  strife,  and  dangerous  to  their  mutal  peace  and 
quiet,  the  president  of  Texas  determined  to  accede  to 
th.e  proposition,  and  accordingly  empowered  the  un- 
dersigned to  adjust  the  terms  of  the  treaty  just  con- 
cluded. 

The  undersigned  have  the  most  abiding  confidence, 
that, should  the  annexation  be  consummated,  the  same 
will  receive  the  hearty  and  full  concurrence  of  the 
people  of  Texas.  And  believing  that  the  fate  of  this 
treaty,  be  the  decision  whatever  it  may,  will  forever 
decide  the  question  of  annexation,  a question  the 
continued  agitation  of  which  has  pievented  their 
government  from  pursuing  rigorously  any  other  poli- 
cy, they  feel  -the  highest  gratifibat'ion  that  this  oppor- 
tunity has  thus  been  offered.  They  will  not  antici- 
pate nor  speculate  upon  the  consequences  of  a re- 
jection;  Satisfied,  however,  that  the  language,  in- 
stitutions, and  locality  of  the  two  countries  have  fit- 
ted them  for  becoming  members  of  the  same  great 
political  family,  or  fated  them  to  conflict  of  interest, 
which  may  result  in  evil  consequences,  they  trust 
that  it  may  be  so  determined  as  to  secure  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty  to  both,  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  the  under- 
signed submit  a- summary  statement,  made  from  a 
late  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  to  the  president  of  Texas. 

Acres. 

He  estimates  the  aggregate  at  203,520,000 

Lands  appropriated  67,408,672 


Remainder  unappropriated  136,111,327 


In  a report  of  a committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congress  of  Texas,  made  to  that 
body  on  the  12th  of  January,  1841,  the  debt  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  republic  are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 
Funded  debt,  bearing  10  per  cent,  interest  $1,650,000 
Bonds  sold  and  pledged,  bearing  10  per 

cent,  interest  ' 1.350,000 

Treasury  notes  without  interest  ,.  3,000,000 

Debts  of  various  descriptions,  say  audit- 
ed drafts  and  other  claims  without  in- 
terest   1,000,000 

7,000,000 

This  report  includes  the  interest  then  accrued,  and 
a number  of  unaudited  claims,  supposed  to  be  valid, 
which  w.ere  not  computed  in  the  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  to  the  same  congress,  which 
report  shows  the  public  debt  as  less  than  five  mil- 
lions of  .dollars. 

Since  the  date  above  referred  to,  no  further  gene- 
ral estimate  has  been  made  at  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. It  is  known-,  however,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  government  have  more  than  equalled  its  expen- 
ditures; so  that  the  debt  has  not  been  materially  in- 
creased, except  from  the  interest  which  has  since 
accrued. 

The  undersigned  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion 
to  offer  to  Mr.  Calhoun  assurances  of  their  distin- 
guished consideration. 

ISAAC  VAN  ZANDT. 

J.  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON. 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  Mr.  Webster. — [Extracts.] 
Legation  of  'Texas,  Washington  city,  Dec.  14,  1842. 
Sik:  The  undersigned,  charge  d’alfairs  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  (under  the  instructions  of  his  go- 
vernment,)  begs  leave  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
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tion  a subject  of  general  concern  to  civilized  nations, 
but  of  peculiar  interest  to  Texas,  viz:  the  character 
of  the  war  at  present  waged  against  Texas  by  Mex- 
ico. From  the  nature  of  the  facts  involved,  it  is 
believed  that  this  step  will  be  deemed  not  only  ad- 
missable,  but  entirely  proper. 

The  civilized  and  Christian  world  are  interested  in 
the  unimpaired  preservation  of  those  rules  of  inter- 
national intercourse,  both  in  peace  and  war,  which 
have  received  the  impress  of  wisdom  and  humanity, 
and  been  strengthened  through  a long  course  of  time 
by  the  practice  and  approval  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed of  modern  states.  To  these  rules,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  pending  difficulties  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited. 

Whenever  a people  separate  and  sovereign  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  great  community  of  nations,  they  in- 
cur responsibilities  and  contract  obligations  which 
are  reciprocal  in  their  character,  and  mutually-bind- 
ing  upon  all  the  members  of  that  communilV,'  the 
extent  and  force  of  which  depend  upon  that  co'de  of 
ethics  which  prescribes  the  reciprocal  duties  and  ob- 
ligation of  each  sovereign  member.  Hence  arises 
the  right  to  supervise  the  mode  and  manner  of  war- 
fare pursued  by  one  nation  towards  another,  and  the 
corresponding  duty  of  inhibiting  the  perpetration  of 
acts  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the 
settled  usages  of  civilized  nations. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  hostilities  at  present 
waged  by  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  of  those  principles 
which  it  is  believed  have  been  so  frequently  and 
flagrantly  violated  by  Mexico,  the  hope  is  confident- 
ly indulged  by  my  government  that  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  nations  mutually  friendly  will  be  exerted 
to‘ arrest  a species  of  warfare  unbecoming  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  disgraceful  to  any  people  profess- 
ing to  be  civilized. 

The  course  of  conduct  uniformly  observed  by  the 
government  and  people  of  Texas  towards  Mexico, 
stands  in  palpable  contrast  with  the  manifold  enormi- 
ties and  wanton  aggressions  of  the  latter,  and  will,  it 
is  confidently  believed,  furnish  abundant  ground  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  interference  now  invok- 
ec]  *****  a 

What  is  most  to  be  deplored  in  a war  of  this  cha- 
racter, is  that  the  unoffending  and  defenceless  be- 
come victims  of  the  most  relentless  cruelty.  War, 
in  its  most  generous  and  noble  aspect,  is  accompani- 
ed by  great  calamities.  Nations  are  seldom  benefit- 
ted  by  it,  and  it  must  be  productive  of  great  indivi- 
dual suffering.  But  when  individuals  and  nations  are 
exasperated  by  repeated  wrongs,  even  cruelty  may 
be  rendeied  tolerable,  when  it  is  used  as  retaliation 
for  injuries  long  endured.  The  massacres  and  cru- 
elties which  have  been  inflicted  upon  Texas  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  have  been  re- 
sponded to  by  a generous  forbearance.  But  that  for- 
bearance cannot  be  expected  much  longer  to  exist. 

The  object  of  Mexico  in  her  course  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. By  incursions  of  the  character  com- 
plained of  she  may  depress  our  husbandmen  and  far- 
mers; the  cry  of  invasion  that  is  kept  up,  and  the  ex- 
citement incident  to  a state  of  war,  may  prevent  em- 
igration and  embarrass  our  revenue,  by  deterring 
men  of  enterprise  and  capital  from  making  impor- 
tations of  goods  into  our  country.  These,  for  a time, 
may  avail  her  something;  but  the  aggregate  of  hu- 
man suffering  will  be  a poor  recompense  for  the  ad- 
vantages thus  gained.  1 he  origin,  genius,  and  char- 
acter of  ttie  people  of  Texas  are  guarantees  to  her 
ultimate  success.  Nations  that  contribute  to  her 
advancement  will  command  her  gratitude. 

Never  since  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  has 
Mexico  attempted  any  thing  of  the  character  of  a 
general  invasion  of  Texas,  or  conducted  the  war 
upon  any  plan  calculated  to  test  the  superiority  of 
the  two  nations  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  bring 
the  war  to  a close  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  Her 
hostile  demonstrations,  thus  far,  have  consisted  ex- 
clusively in  the  clandestine  approach  of  small  bands 
of  rancheros  from  the  valley  of  the  Ilio  Grande,  ac- 
companied by  Indians,  (both  of  whom  are  actuated 
from  purposes  of  plunder  and  theft,)  but  sometimes 
associated  with  fragments  of  the  Mexican  army, 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  convict  soldiery, 
fitted  for  nothing  either  honorable  in  enterprise  or 
magnanimous  in  conduct. 

The  people  of  Texas  being  for  the  most  part  ag- 
riculturists, and  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
the  consequences  of  this  predatory  warfare  have  been 
to  them  extremely  vexatious  and  harrassing,  without 
in  any  degree  hastening  the  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culties ex, sting  between  the  parties.  Entirely  di- 
fferent is  the  general  character  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation. They  are  literally  a nation  of  herdsmen;  sub 
sisting  in  a great  measure  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  ttiey  can  move  about  from  place  to 
place-,  and  make  their  homes  wherever  inclination  or 
convenience  may  prompt,  without  detriment. 


Hitherto  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  Texas  have  been  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  manifested  by  Mexico. — 
While  Mexico  has  been  depredating  upon  the  pro- 
perly of  our  exposed  and  defenceless  frontier, murder- 
ing the  inhabitants  in  cold  blood,  or  forcing  them 
away  into  a loathsome  and  too  often  fatal  captivity, 
inciting  the  numerous  tribes  of  hostile  Indians,  who 
reside  along  our  northern  frontier  to  plunder  our  ex- 
posed settlements,  stimulating  them  to  the  most  cru- 
el and  barbarous  massacres  and  inhuman  butcheries 
even  of  our  defenceless  women  and  children,  and  to 
commit  every  excess  of  savage  warfare,  Texas,  ani- 
mated by  the  hope  of  avoiding  a further  resort  to 
arms,  and  the  attending  calamities,  for  injuries  re- 
ceived, returned  forbearance,  her  president  has 
sought  to  abstain  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
with  that  aim  has  uniformily  restrained  the  impetu- 
osity and  calmed  the  excitement  of  his  countrymen, 
so  often  aroused  by  a course  of  conduct  which  vio- 
lates every  right,  both  private  and  notional,  and  a 
cruelty  and  depravity  which  would  disgrace  the  dark- 
est ages  of  feudal  barbarism.  The  popular  impulse 
might  have  been  turned  upon  the  enemy  upon  their 
own  soil;  the  result  might  have  proved  that  a free 
people,  burning  with  vengeance  long  restrained, 
couid  levy  a heavy  retribution. 

Such  being  the  character  of  hostile  operations 
against  Texas,  on  the  part  of  our  enemy,  which 
being  plainly  violative  of  every  principle  of  civilized, 
Christian,  or  honorable  warfare,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  little  calculated  to  achieve  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  the  reconquest  of  Texas,  the  presi- 
sident  confidently  hopes  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  feel  not  only  j-ust i tied  but  even  called 
upon  to  interpose  its  high  authority  to  arrest  this 
course  of  proceeding,  and  to  require  of  Mexico  either 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  or  to 
make  war  upon  her  according  to  the  rules  establish- 
ed and  universally  recognized  by  civilized  nations. 
It  is  believed  that  this  subject  addresses  itself  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  with  peculiar  force, 
having  been  the  first  to  welcome  us  into  the  family 
of  nations.  Many  of  her  citizens  were  thereby  in- 
duced to  emigrate  to  Texas,  some  of  whom  have 
gone  only  for  purposes  of  trade,  others  to  become  citi- 
zens, and  share  the  common  fate  of  our  young  re- 
public, but  both  of  whom  are  alike  exposed  to  the 
outrages  alluded  to.  Again:  the  United  Stales  being 
ttie  leading  and  oldest  independent  power  on  this 
continent,  and  long  famed  for  the  correctness  of  her 
principles,  her  highly  enlightened  and  magnanimous 
policy  both  in  peace  and  war,  entitle  her  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  interposition  invoked,  without  subject- 
ing her  to  the  imputation  of  arrogance. 

If  Mexico  believes  herself  able  to  resubjugate 
Texas,  her  right  to  make  the  effort  will  not  be  deni- 
ed; on  the  contrary,  if  she  chooses  to  invade  our  ter- 
ritory with  that  purpose,  the  president,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  all  Texas,  will  bid  her  welcome.  It 
is  not  against  a war  with  Mexico  that  Texas  would 
protest.  This  she  deprecates  not.  She  is  willing 
at  any  time  to  stake  her  existence  as  a nation  upon 
the  issue  of  a war  conducted  upon  Christian  princi- 
ples. It  is  alone  against  the  unholy,  inhuman,  and 
fruitless  character  it  has  assumed,  and  still  main- 
tains, which  violates  every  rule  of  honorable  war- 
fare, every  precept  of  religion,  and  sets  at  defiance 
even  the  common  sentiments  of  humanity,  against 
which  she  protests  and  invokes  the  interposition  of 
those  powerful  nations  which  have  recognized  her 
independence. 

The  government  of  Texas  has  already  given  an 
earnest  of  her  disposition  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
other  nations,  when  those  wishes  do  not  conflict  with 
the  general  interest  and  convenience  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Fully  appreciating  the  friendly  sentiments  of  the 
United  States  and  other  powers,  who  had  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Texas,  and  relying  much 
upon  their  ability  and  influence  in  securing  an  early 
and  permanent  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico,  the  president,  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
sire of  the  United  Stales  and  other  governments, 
expressed  through  their  representatives  to  the  Tex- 
an government,  revoked  the  late  proclamation  of 
blockade  against  Mexico,  and  at  a time  when  our 
navy  was  preparing  to  enforce  it  with  greater  rigor, 
and  thus  removed'every  cause  of  embarrassment  to 
those  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  our  enemy. 

Having  thus  yielded  the  opportunity  of  retaliating 
upon  our  enemy  for  the  many  injuries  we  had  re- 
ceived at  their  hands,  less  reluctance  is  felt  in  making 
this  representation,  and  invoking  the  interposition  of 
the  United  States  to  put  an  end  to  a mode  of  warfare 
at  once  disgraceful  to  the  age,  so  evil  in  its  conse- 
quences to  civil  society,  so  revolting  to  every  pre- 
cept of  the  Christian  religion,  and  shocking  to  eve- 
ry sentiment  of  humanity. 


The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
offer  to  Mr.  Webster  renewed  assurances  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

ISAAC  VAN  £ANDT. 

Hon.  D.  Webster,  Secretary  state  of  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Murphy. 

Department  of  state,  Washingfin,  Jlvg-  8,  1843. 

Sir:  A private  letter  from  a citizen  of  Maryland, 
then  in  London,  contains  the  following  passage: 

‘ I learn,  from  a source  entitled  to  the  fullest  con-' 
fidence,  that  there  is  now  here  a Mr.  Andrews,  depu-' 
ted  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to  negotiate  with! 
the  British  government.  That  he  has  seen  lord; 
Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his  project  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Texas,  which  is,  that  there  shall 
be  organized  a company  in  England,  w ho  shall  ad- 
vance a sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in1 
Texas,  and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands;  that  the1 
sum  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  art  indem- 
nity for  the  abolition  of  slavery ; and  lam  authorized) 
by  the  Texan  minister  to  say  to  you,  that  lord  Aber- 
deen has  agreed  that  the  British  government  will 
guaranty-  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  loan, 
upon  condition  that  the  Texan  government  will  abo- 
lish slavery.”  - 

The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a man  of 
great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in  public  affairs. 
Hence  I have  every  reason  to  confide  in  the  correct- 
ness of  h is  conclusions.  There  is,  however,  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion as  he  has  given  them.  If  the  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced is  to  be  repaid  in  Texas  lands,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  a loan,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  guarantee  on  the  part  of  1 he  Eng- 
lish government.  I think  it  probable  that  alternative 
propositions  have  been  made:  the  one  for  an  advance 
to  be  repaid  in  lands,  and  the  other  for  a loan  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  English  government.  But,  what- 
ever the  precise  terms  of  the  proposition  may  be, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ohject  in  view, 
and  none  that  the  English  government  has  otfered  it 
co  operation. 

A movement  of  this  sort  cannot  be  contemplated 
by  us  in  silence.  Such  an  attempt  upon  any  neigh- 
boring country  would  necessarily  be  viewed  by  this 
government  with  very  deep  concern;  but  when  it  is 
made  upon  a natton  whose  territories  join  the  siave- 
holding  states  of  our  Union,  it  awakens  a still  more 
solemn  interest.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to  succeed 
without  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part  to 
arrest  a calamity  so  serious  to  every  part  of  our 
country. 

If  such  an  attempt  were  confined  to  the  “aboli- 
tionists of  Texas,”  it  would  scarcely  merit  grave 
consideration.  Their  numbers,  it  is  believed,  are  very 
small;  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  by  no  means 
favorable  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  But  if  it 
be  a fact  that  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  lord 
Aberdeen,  and  that  he  has  pledged  the  co-operation 
of  the  English  government  to  a certain  extent,  it 
possesses  an  importance  which  demands  our  serious 
attention.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  England  means 
to  limit  her  designs  to  the  emancipation  of  a few 
thousand  slaves.  She  would  have  ulterior  objects 
far  more  important  to  her  and  far  more  interesting 
to  us. 

We  might  probably  consider  this  as  part  of  a ge- 
neral plan  by  which  England  would  seek  to  abolish 
domestic  slavery  throughout  the  entire  continent  and 
islands  of  America,  in  order  to  find  or  create  new 
.njarkels  for  the  products  of  her  home  industry,  and 
at  the  same,  time  to  destroy  all  competition  with  the 
industry  of  her  colonies.  In  the  great  staples  of 
sugar  and  cotton,  her  colonies  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  slave  labor  of 
the  United  States,  Texas,  and  Brazil.  Experience 
has  shown  that  those  articles  cannot  be  produced  to 
any  considerable  extent  on  the  continent  of  America 
by  the  labor  of  white  men;  and  of  course,  if  slavery 
can  be  abolished  on  that  continent,  the  great  rivals 
of  her  colonial  industry  will  be  removed.  This  fact 
affords  an  explanation,  for  which  we  should  seek 
elsewhere  in  vain,  of  many  of  iter  most  important 
measures.  No  other  adequate  motive  can  be  found 
for  her  determined  and  persevering  course  in  regard 
to  domestic  slavery  in  other  countries.  This  view  of 
the  case  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  forming  our 
opinions  of  the  object  and  probable  tendency  of  all 
her  movements  upon  this  point. 

It  is  an  important  thing  to  England  to  obtain  an 
influence  over  the  policy  of  Texas;  and  the  present 
situation  of  that  country  offers  her  every  encourage- 
ment to  make  the  attempt.  Pressed  by  an  unrelent- 
ing enemy  on  her  borders,  her  treasury  exhausted, 
and  her  credit  almost  destroyed,  Texas  is  in  a condi- 
tion to  need  the  support  of  other  nations,  and  to  ob- 
tain it  upon  terms  of  great  hardship  and  many  sacri- 
fices to  herself.  If  she  should  receive  no  counte- 
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>nar,ce  ami  support  from  the  United  States,  it  js  not 
an  extravagant  -supposition  that  Rowland  may  and 
-wri-l  reduce 'her  to  all  the  dependence  of  a colony, 
without  taking  upon  herself  the  onerous  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  mother  country.  The  aid 
which  it  is  said  st,o  now  offers  toward  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  altho  uqh  probably  not  the  first,  is  a very 
important  step;  it  will  be  followed'  by  others,  which 
will  not  (ail  to  establish  for.  her  a,  controlling  influ- 
ence for  many  years  to  come.  The  United  States 
have  a high  i oterest  to  counteract  this  attempt, should 
it  be  made.  Texas  is  already  an  important  custo- 
merto  us.  Being  herself  exclusively  and-  almost 
necessarily  agricultural,  she  must  depend  on  other 
'Countries  for  nearly  all  the  manufactured  articles  of 
■every  sort  which  her  people  need.  Her  sympathies 
■are  now  with  us,  and  her  geographical  position  ena- 
bles her  to  trade  with  us  more  advantageously  than 
with  any  other  country.  Should  her  government  be 
settled  upon  terms  which  will  leave  her  free  and  in- 
dependent in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  her  population, 
and  consequently  her  productive  industry  and  her 
trade,  will  increase  rapidly;  her  territory  will  soon 
be  filled  with  people  who  will  be  liberal  purchasers 
of  our  manufactures,  without  offering  the  slightest 
competilion  witli  that  branch  of  our  industry.  Hence 
we  have  a high  interest  to  keep  her  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  influence  of  other  countries.  Left  to  her- 
self, we  flave  no  reason  to  fear  any  rivalry,  either  in 
her  trade  or  in  the  friendly  feelings  of  her  people. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
not  yet  so  prosperous  as  to  relieve  the  government 
from  all  care  to  provide  proper  means  of  fostering 
and  extending  it.  The  best  and  the  all-sufficient 
means  is  to  provide  for  it  suitable  markets  for  the 
sale  of  its  products.  It  has  now  attained  a degree  of 
excellence  which  enables  it  to  compete  with  that  of 
any  other  country  upon  fair  and  equal  terms;  but  it 
cannot  sustain  itself  if  the  markets  on  which  it  has 
heretofore  relied  shall  be  virtually  shut  against  it, 
by  the  superior  advantages  oflered  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  other  countries.  Certainly  no  measures 
calculated  to  produce  such  a result  can  be  unworthy 
the  serious  attention  and  watchful  care  of  this  go- 
vernment. 

Contemplating  this  anti-slavery  movement,  if  it 
has  been  or  shall  he  made,  as  part  of  a system  by 
which  England  hopes  to  obtain  an  influence  over  the 
policy  of  Texas,  we  cannot  be  at  a loss  to  estimate 
Its  importance.  Give  to  England  more  favorable 
terms  of  trade  than  the  United  States  can  obtain,  and 
her  manufactures  of  all  kinds  will  be  thrown  into 
Texas,  not  merely  for  the  supply  of  that  country,  but 
with  a view  to  have  them  smuggled  into  the  United 
States.  This  will  be  an  easy  process,  and  one  which 
this  government  will  find  it  impossible  to  arrest. — 
Qur  southern  and  southwestern  states  will  be  filled 
with  the  manufactures  of  England,  smuggled  across 
the  Red  river  and  through  the  interior  waters  of 
Louisiana.  Thus  the  manufacturing  states  of  our 
Union  wiil  not  only  lose  the  market  of  Texas  itself, 
but  they  will  also  lose,  to  a great  extent,  the  still 
more  valuable  market  of  our  southern  and  southwest- 
ern states.  This  result  is  not  only  probable,  but  it 
almost  certain.  It  is  too  important  to  be  contem- 
plated without  very  grave  concern  on  the.  part  of  this 
government. 

The  effect  on  the  cotton-growing  states,  of  our 
Union,  although  it  will  not  be  equally  disastrous,  will 
yet  be  very  seriously  felt.  The  cotton  of  Texas  will 
pecessarily  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  and  ofpourse  it  will  take  the  place, 
to  that  extent,  of  the  supplies  now  furnished  to  that 
ppuntry  by  the  United  States, 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  United  Slates  is  not  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. importations  from  England  will  cease  to.  the 
extent  of  the  supply  which  will  be  smuggled  into  this 
couplry;  and  the  revenue  from  customs  must  be  di- 
minished in  the  same  proportion,  and,  as  a necessary 
consequence,  the  navigating  interests  of  our  people 
will  suffer  in  no  innonsio’erable  degree. 

it  is  quite  certain  that  the  mere  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  of  Texas  could  r.'ot  produce  these  momen- 
tous results.  It  is  not  in  that  view  that  I press  the 
subject  upon  your  attention.  The  diplomacy  of  Eng- 
land lias  heretofore  been  scarcely  less  successful  than 
tier  arms,  in  obtaining  for  her  tht’  largest  shapp  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Her  mo'vements  arp  gene- 
rally begun  at  a distance,  and  her  approaches;  are 
gradual  and  cautiousj  and  for  that  very  reason,  they 
rarely  fail  of  success.'  Doing  nothing'  in  the  begin- 
ning to  excite  the  suspicions  or  rouse  the  jealousy  pf 
Other  nations,  her  plans  are  not  often  fully  developed 
until  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  oppose  them.  It  is  in 
this  view  of  her  policy,  that  the  pre-ent  supposed 
movement  becomes  important.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  her  wlielhpr  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
Africans  in  Texas  be  bond  or  free;  but  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  her  to  create  a sympathy  with  that  ■ 


people;  to  acquire  an  interest  in  their  industry;  to 
found  a claim  upon  their  favor,  and  to  control  their 
policy.  Precisely  in  proportion  as  she  shall  be  suc- 
cessful in  these  particulars,  will  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interest  of  the  United  States  suffer. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  looking  narrowly  to  her  first 
steps,  however  distant  they  may  seem  to  be  from 
their  supposed  objects.  But  there  is  anothpr  view  of 
litis  subject  still  more  important  to  us,  and-  scarcely 
less  important  to  Texas  herself.  The  establishment, 
in  the  very  midst  of  our  slaveholding  states,  of  an 
independent  government,  forbidding  the  existence  of 
slavery,  and  by  a people  born,  for  the  most  part, 
among  us,  reared  up  in  onr  habits,  and- speaking  our 
language,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  unhappy 
effects  upon  both  parties.  If  Texas  were  in  that 
condition,  her  territory  would  afford  a ready  refuge 
for  the  fugitive  slaves  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
and  would  hold  out  to  them  an  encouragement  to 
run  away,  which  no  municipal  regulations  of  those 
states  could  possibly  counteract.  Even  if  this  go- 
vernment should  interpose  for  the  protection  of  the 
slaveholder,  it  would  be  very  difficult  so  to  arrange 
the  subject  as  to  avoid  disputes  and  collisions.  The 
states  immediately  interested,  would  be  most  likely 
to  take  the  subject  into  their  own  hands.  They  would 
perceive  that  there  could  not  be  any  security  for 
that  species  of  property,  if  the  mere  crossing  of  a 
geographical  line  could  give  freedom  to  the  slave;, 
they  would  perceive  that  the  protection  thus  offered 
to  the  slave  would-  remove  from  his  mind  that  dread 
of  consequences  which  restrains  him  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  worst  crimes;  they  would  feel  that 
the  safety  of ‘themselves  and  their  families  was  en- 
dangered; they  would  live  in  continual  uneasiness 
and  alarm,  and  in  the  constant  exercise  of  a painful 
and  harrassing  watchfulness.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a people  conscious  of  the  power  to.  protect  them- 
selves would  long  submit  to  such  a state  of  things 
They  would  assume  the  right  to  reclaim  their  slaves 
by  force,  and  for  that  purpose  would  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  quar- 
rels and  war  would  soon  grow  out  of  this  state 
of  things.  If  til  is  government  should  make  itself 
a party  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  slaveholder, 
the  result  could  not  fail  to  be  unfavorable  to  Texas. 
If  this  government  should  refuse  to  become  a party, 
it  would  feel  itself  under  an  obligation  to  inter- 
pose for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  controlling 
its  own  citizens.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  an 
interposition  would  be  effectual  against  the  vital  in- 
terests, the  common  rights  and  the"  exasperated  feel- 
ings of  twelve  states,  of  the  Union.  I leave  it  to 
your  own  reflection,  Sir,  to  suggest  to  you  the  effect 
of  such  a state  of-  things  upon  the  harmony  of  our 
Union. 

We  cannot  apply  to  a case  of  this  sort  any  analogy 
drawn  from  the  contiguity  of  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  states  of  our  Union.  We  live  under  a 
common  government,  qnd  are  bound  together  by  a 
thousand  political  and  social  tips.  Qur  constitution 
guaranties  all  the  rights  of  the  slaveholder,  and  there 
is  an  act  of  congress  which  provides  the  means  of 
enforcing  them.  There  is  among  us  a common 
power,  which  all  are  bound  to  obey,  and  to  which 
all  have  a right  to  appeal.  But  what  is  still  more 
influential,  we  have  common  rights,  and,  (if  correct- 
ly understood),  common  interests;  and  out  of  those 
have  sprung  all  the  strong  sympathies  which  bind 
together  the  people  of  the  same  country.  The  slave- 
holder of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  lost  the  hope 
that  all  the  embarrassments  which  individuals  or 
states  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  that  property,  may 
be  removed  by  the  quiet  action  of  ouf-  own  systems; 
and,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  would  bear  much 
and  forbear  long  rather  than  bring  into  danger  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  our  Union.  But  he  would 
have  no  such  motives  for  forbearance  towards  a 
foreign  country.  He  could  not  have  the  same  hope 
of  a peaceful  redress  of  his  wrongs,  nor  the  same 
interest  patiently  to  bear  them,  rior The  same  social 
ties  and  friendly  feelings  to  repress  or  moderate  his 
resentments.  With  regard  to  Texas,  the  question 
would  merely  be,  whetiier  he  should  submit  to  in- 
tolerable and  ruinous  wrongs,  or  protect  himself  by 
force.  Between  such  alternatives,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  he  would  hesitate  a moment. 

Neither  is  there  any  just  analogy,  so  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned,  between  Texas  and  the  Cana- 
das. Those  provinces  are  separated  from  the  slave- 
holding stales  by  many  intervening  non-slaveholdipg 
states.  They  cannot  be  reached  by  the  slave,  by 
land,  without  his  passing  through  states’of  our  dnion 
whose  laws  give  him  freedom  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
treading  on  their  soil.  It  is  at  feast  questionable, 
therefore,  whether  Canada  would  not  have  a right 
to  consider  the  slave  a freeman,  upon  Ijto  -princi- 
ples of  our  own  institutions.  Besides, "the  distance 
of  that  country  from  the  slaveholding  states  affords  a 
sufficient  security  against  any  serious  injury  from 


that  source-  Canada  is  the  secondary  recipient  of 
the  fugitive  slave;  arid  our  measures  ought,  in  all 
justice,  to  be  taken  against  the  authorities  which 
first  receive  and  shelter  him. 

1 am  very  desirous,  sir,  to  impress  this  subject 
up, on  your  attention;  and  for  that  reason  I have  pre- 
sented it  to  you  in  some  of  the  strong  lights  in  which 
it  has  struck  my  own  mind.  It  is  worthy,  therefore, 
of  your  most  vigilant  care.  Few  calamities  could 
befal.  this  country  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  a predominant  Bf-itishr  influence  and 
the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  in  Texas. 

No  communication  has  beerr  received  frbmyou 
at  this  department  since  that  which  enclosed  presi- 
dent Houston’s  proclamation  of  an  armistice  Conclud- 
ed with  Mexico.  I am  in  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  true  state  of  this  matter.  A letter  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  our  minister  at  Mexico,  informs  me  that 
an  order  has  been  issued  by  that  government,  direct- 
ing that  all  “foreigners”  taken  in  the  ranks  of  her 
enemies  shall  be  put  to  death.  As  Texas  is  the  only 
country  with  which  she  is  now  at  war,  this  order 
ca.n  apply  only  to  those  who  may  be  taken  prisoners 
while  fighting  under  her  banner;  and  it  would  seernt 
that  there  could  not  have  be.en  any  necessity  for 
such  an  order  in  regard  to  them,  if  an  armistice  had 
been  agreed  on  in  good  faith,  with  a view  to  arrange- 
ments for  peace.  It  is  very , important  that  this  go- 
vernment should  be  promptly  and  accurately  inform- 
ed of  all  important  ooourrenoes  in  Texas  and  Mexi- 
co. I.t  is  expected  that  you  will, lose  no’opportunity 
of  communicating  such  information.  Be.  pleased  to 
make  your  communications  full,  and-acc, urate,  com- 
mencing your  narrative  of  events  at!  the  point  at 
which  your  predecessor  left  off.  The  history  of  the 
legation  should  be  continuous  and  unbroken. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

W.  S.  Murphy,  esq.  Sfc. 

Mr.  Murpliy  to  Mr.  Upshur. 

Legation  of  the  U.  States,  Galveston,  Sept.  24,  18-13. 

Sir-  Your  despatch  of  8th  August  last,  (No.  6 ) 
received  by  Mr.  Abell,  presents  a subject  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  our  beloved  country,  and  one 
which  demands  from  me  a most  ardent,  patient,  and 
full  investigation,  reaching  throughout  the  time  likely 
to  be  allotted  to  me  here.  It  shall  have  all  I can 
bestow  of  patient  labor  and  incessant  watchfulness; 
and,  as  information  can  be  had,  or  as  the  policy  or 
machinations  of  the  secret  foes  of  our  common  coun- 
try may  be  developed  here,  you  shall  have  the  earli- 
est information  from  meThereof. 

Having  not  been  inattentive  to  this  vast  interest  of 
our  country  heretofore,  I have  collected  some  facts 
which  I "will  "present  to  your  consideration,  as  data 
for  future  reference.  : u 

This  Andrews,  to  whom  your  London  correspon- 
dent,alludes,  before  he  visited  "London,  had  resided 
with  his  family  at  Houston,  in  Texas,  for  some  four 
or  five  years— was  a Dwyer  in  good  practice,  and  a 
man  of  some  property  in  and  about  Houston.  On  his 
- return,  the  citizens  having  found  out  the  object  of  his 
mission  to  London,  and  that  he  had  been  making  pro- 
positions to  the  British  government  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Texas,  drove  him,  by  force,  from  the 
state,  denying  him  the  privilege  of  return. 

Such  is  the  temper  and. mind  of  the  people,  on  the 
subject  of  abolition. 

I jearn  here  that  tile  plan  proposed  by  this  An- 
drews, to  L°rd  Aberdeen',  to  which,  undoubtedly-, 
your  correspondent  in  London  alludes,  was  this:  that 
the  abolition  society  of  London  should  raise  a fund 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  slaves  in  Texas, 
and  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  government  of 
Texas.  The  government  of  Texas  w"ould  gfant  lands 
to  the  abolition  society,  fully  and  amply  sufficient  to 
secure  the  society  against  aii  los’s,  and  be  tci  the  so- 
ciety a vast  fund,  in  addition  to  their  advances,  for 
the  support  of  their' futtfre  operations,  (in  the'Uuited 
States  of  coursfe.)  The  British  government  entered 
warmly  into  the  plan,  and  offered  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  to  Texas,  if  Texas  would  allow 
her  agent  or  commissioner,  for  that  purpose  appoint- 
ed, to'  select  the  lands  and  adjudge  the  quantity. — 
And  if  there  was  the  least  delay  in  the  payment  of 
the  money,  after  the  regular  transfer  of  the  lands, 
England  would  pay  the  interest  during  the  delay. 

This  version  of  the  ridiculous  transaction  played 
off  in  London,  as  understood  here  by  several  intelli- 
gent citizens  who  had  conversed  with  Andrews,  after 
his  return,  on  the  subject,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
riieaning  of  your  London  correspondent  in  that  part 
of  his  statement  of  Andrews’  proposition  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  money,  by  the  abolition  society  to 
be  advanced',  as  a loan. 

■ Rut  -the  negotiations  now  on  foot  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  through  the  mediation  or  rather  under 
the  control  of  Gfreat  Britain,  has  changed  entirely 
the  whole  character  of  affairs,  and  demands  the  naosfc 
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prompt  and  energetic  action  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  Texas  love  their  constitution  and 
forms  of  government;  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a hun- 
dred would  die  for  their  preservation- 

The  constitution  of  Texas  secures  to  the  master 
the  perpetual  right  to  liis  slave,  and  prohibits  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  Texas  from  any  other  quar- 
ter than  the  United  States. 

If  the  U.  States  preserves  and  seeuresto  Texas  the 
possession  of  her  constitution,  and  present  form  of 
government,  then  have  we  gained  all  that  we  can  de- 
sire, and  also  all  that  Texas  asks  or  wishes. 

Now,  seeing  the  length  of  time  that  Mexico  has 
been  engaged  in  a fruitless  effort  to  conquer  Texas, 
the  vast  injury  which  such  a protracted  state  of  things 
has  inflicted  on  our  commerce  in  the  gulf,  the  inter- 
ference of  England  in  the  strife  between  these  two 
republics  here  on  our  border  secretly  endeavored  to 
persuade  one  nearest  to  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  United  States  to  give  up  to  the  other,  and  sur- 
render her  independence,  and  civil,  and  political,  and 
religions  liberties,  to  a Roman  Catholic  country;  the 
impossibility  of  Mexico’s  ever  being  able  to  pay  off 
to  England  the  forty  or  fifty  millions  debt  claimed  by 
England  as  due  for  many  years,  unless  Texas  is  again 
:added  to  Mexico,  and  perhaps  after  such  addition 
transferred  to  England  in  full  payment  of  the  debt^. 
seeing  that  this  surrender  of  sovereignty  by  Texas  to 
Mexico  at  once  liberates  all  the  slaves  in  Texas,  and 
that  England  thereby  gains  all  she  wants,  and  mere 
than  she  ever  expected,  can  the  government  of  the 
United  States  longer  doubt  what  to  do? 

Pardon  me,  lam  warm  on  this  subject.  Ought  not 
the  United  States  to  say  at  once  to  Mexico:  you  shall 
keep  this  contest  open  no  longer;  you  are  by  so  doing 
inflicting  serious  injuries  on  the  commerce  of  the  U. 
Slates;  you  are  enticing  and  inviting  the  intrigues 
and  interference  of  foreign,  powers,  who  have  no  bu- 
siness or  concern  here,  or  right  to  intermeddle  in 
this  matter;  you  have  had  eight  years  to  conquer  Tex- 
as; you  have  tried,  and  always  failed,  and  we  now  de- 
mand, peremptorily,  that  you  at  once  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas,  that  these  evils,  which 
we  have  borne  long  enough  on  your  account,  may 
cease.  Let  the  United  States  do  this,  and  she  gains 
every  thing— England  nothing. 

Excuse  she  warmth  of  my  feelings.  I have  gone 
too  far  to  give  my  advice.  But  I .have  only  stated 
what  I know  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Texas. 
Take  this, position  on  the  side  of  the.constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  the  civil,  political,  an.J  religious  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  .Texas  sepured  thereby,  .(saying 
■nothing  about  abolition),  and  ali  the  world  will  be 
with  you. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  respect  and  esteem, 
I have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient.servant, 

W.  S.  MURPHY. 

. Hon.  A.  I?.  Upshur,  secretary  of  stale,  of  the  U.  S..S,~c. 

J)Ir.  Murphy  to  Mr.  Upshur. 

(extracts.) 

of  the  U.  S.  Galveston,  Texas , Sept.  23,  1843. 

•#  • ■ * * * * * ' • 

Your  despatch,  by  Mr.  Abell,  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  my  mind . For  many  years  I have  looked 
with  anxious  solicitude  to  this  .growing  fanataeism, 
and  the  evils  it  was  likely  to  bring  upon  my  country. 
The  eloquent  manner  in  whiclnyou  have  portrayed 
.'those  evils  has  deepened  those, impres.sions;  and,  ad- 
ding to  the  dark  shaded  picture  which  you  have  so 
justly  drawn,  the  present  prospect  which  England 
has  of  possessing  herself  in  part  or  in  whole  of  .this 
province-of  Texas,  giving  her  file  opportunity  and  ad- 
vantage to  work  her  own  will  in  regard  to  abolition, 
I feel  a whirlwind  of  emotion  in  my  bosom  which  I 
will  not  attempt  tb'descffiie.  Let  the  government  of 
the  United  States  lake'eome  immediate  quick  step  on 
this  subject.  You  have  in  this  correspondence  enough 
to  justify  immediate  and  prompt  action. 

Pardon  me  if  I am  too  solicitous  on  this  subject. 
3 feel  the  deep  interest  at.  stake.  Our  whole  southern 
''interests  are  involved  in  this  negotiation,  and  with  it 
the  interest  of  the  union  itself.  The  great  blow  to  our 
civil  institutions. is  to  be  struck  here,  and  it  will  be 
a fatal  blow  if  not  timely  arrested. 

England  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  constitution  of 
Texas,  because  it  secures,  in  the  most  nervous  and 
clear  language,  the  rights  of  the  master  to  his  slave, 
and  it  also  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
Texas  from  any  other  nation  or  quarter  than  the  U. 
States.  Now,  all  the  United  States  has  to  do  is,  to 
aid  the  people  of  Texas  in  sustaining  their  constitu- 
tion— that  constitution  which,  whilst  it  effectually  se- 
cures the  rights  of  the  master,  secures  to  the  people 
the  blessings  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty. 
Saying  nothing,  therefore,  which  can  offend  even  our 
fanatical  brethren  of  the  North,  let  the  United  States 
espouse  at  once  the  cause  of  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  this  hemisphere;  this  will  be  found 


to  be  the  , safest  issue  to  go  before  the  world  with. — 
On  this  issue,  .we  can  defy,  the  world;  and  the  deci- 
sion of  this  issue  in  our  favor  gains  all  we  ;want  to 
ggin. 

8 . * 8 8 * * 

Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Murphy. 

[extract,,] 

Department  of  stale,  Washington , Sept.  22,  1843. 

# *.  . # * * , ' 

My  despatch,  (No.  6.)  will  have  informed  you  of 
the  very  deep  concern  with  which  the  president  re- 
gards the  policy  and  measures  of  England  with  re- 
ference to  Texas,  No  .doubt  is.  entertained  that  the 
success  of  her  efforts  will  produce  the  most  serious 
effects,  not  only  upon  the  interests,  but  upon  the 
■tranquility  of  this  country.  Her  operations  necessa- 
rily.embrace  Mexico  as  well  as  Texas;  hence,  there 
is  a strong  nect  ssity  that  there  should  be  frequent 
and  free  communications,  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  our  minister  at  Mexico. 

Mr.  Lpshur  to  Mr.  Murphy — [Extracts.] 
[confidential.]  ■ 

Department  of  slate,  Washington,  Sept.  22,1843. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  8th  of  July,  marked  “pri- 
vate,” is  received. 

I regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of.  any  portion  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  in  regard  to  the  feeling  with  which 
.the  United  . States  regard  that  country.  . Surely, 
there  never  existed  a stronger  cause  for  national 
sympathy  than  that  which  binds  us. to  the  people  of 
Texas.  We  have  every  motive,  of  tinierest  as  well 
as  of  feeling,  to  cherish  that  people  to  encourage 
and  aid  them  in  all  honorable  courses,  and  to  rejoice 
in  their  prosperity.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
should  be  understood  in  Texas,  You  will  learn, 
from  my  last  public  despatch,  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Abell,  the  apprehensions  felt  by  this,  government,  in 
regard  to  the  policy  and  measures  of  England  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  claims  to  have,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a controlling  influence  there,  and  her  states- 
men in  parliament  speak  openly  of  the  necessity  of 
“maintaining  her  ascendency.”  It  is  not  possible  to 
misunderstand  her.  So  far  as  this  government  is 
concerned,  it  has  every  desire  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Texas,  in  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  manner.  How 
far  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  people,  1 regret  to 
say,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fear  ihat  there  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  the.  people  of  the  slave  holding  slates  and 
there  is  a large  number  in  the  non  slaveholdirig  states 
With  views  sufficiently  liberal  to  embrace  a policy 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  south, 
although  in  some,  respects  objectionable  to  them- 
selves. Tlie  more  the  subject  is  reflected  on  the 
more  will  the  truth  appear,  that  the  north  have  a 
.ranch  deeper  interest  in  it  than  the  south. . The  po- 
licy which  the  south  would  . pursue  vyo.uld  simply 
give  them  security,  and  no  other  advantage  what: 
.ever.  On  the. contrary,  it  would  injure  their  chief 
agricultural  interest,  by  raising  up  a powerful  com- 
petitor. The  north,  on  the  contrary,  would  find  in 
its  new  or  at  least  an  enlarged  market  for  their  man- 
ufactures, a cheapening  of  cotton,  the  principal  raw 
material,  a new  field  for  their  navigating  interests.— 
Of  this  I have  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  will 
soon  be  convinced;  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  lay 
the  truth  before  them.  If  it  should  be  successful, 
the  destinies, of  Texas  will  be  bright  indeed; 'if  it 
should  fail,  she  will  at  least  be  no  worse  olf  than  she 
is  at  present.  Hence,  she  has  every  motive  to  hold 
on  to  her  present  position,  and  to  yield  nothing  to 
British  counsels  or  British  influence.  She  may  rest 
assured  that  the  very  moment  that  she  shall  commit 
herself  to  British  protection,  she  will  be  the  lamb  in 
tfle  embrace  of  the  wolf. 

I cannot,  of  course,  authorise  you  to  say  , these 
things  in  an  official  form,  because  1 do  not  know  how 
far  congress  will  be  disposed  to  sustain  the  measures 
of  the  executive.  My  object  is  merely  to  enable 
you  tq  understand  our  views  and  feelings,  and  to  es- 
timate the  chances  of  success  in  the  policy  which  we 
wish,  to  pursue.  You  can  make  them  known,  in  an 
unofficial  way,  to  any  extent  to  which  you  may  think 
it  prudent  to  go.  At  all  events,  Texas  must  not  be 
permitted  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  England, 
under  any  impression  that'  this  government,  or  this 
people  ;s  either  hostile  or  even  cold  towards  her. 

* f « * « ••  • 

Permit  me  earnestly  to  urge  upon  you,  the  most 
untiring  vigilance  of  the  movements  of  the  British 
government.  She  is  pushing  on  her  policy  more  ra- 
pidly than  she  herself  intended,  and  its  results  threa- 
ten to  endanger  the  peace  of  .the  world.  Our  coun- 
try has  an  interest  in  it,  which  involves  her.destmies, 

I hope,  therefore,;  that  you  will  not  fail  to  communi- 
cate with  this  department  as  frequently  as  possible, 
omitting  nothing  which  may  have  even  a remote 


bearing  on  the  important  concerns  to  which  your  at- 
tention has  been  called.  I have  the  honor,  to  be . sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

W-  S.  Murphy,  esq.,  fyc. 

Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Everett.  ■ 

. Department  of  Stale,  Washington,  Sept.  28,1843. 
.Sir:  The  movements  of  Great  Britain, . with,  re- 
spect to  African  slavery,  have  at  length  assumed,  a 
character  Which. demands  the  serious  . attention  of 
this  Government.  ■ So  long  as  wfe  are  permitted  tt> 
believe  that  the  effort  to  abolish  slavery  was  con- 
fined to  private  individuals,  actuated  by  a sense  of 
justice  or  a. feeling  of  philanthopy,  we  were,  content 
jo  leave  the  issye  to  the  calm  reason  af  our  own  peo- 
ple and  the  guarantee  of  our  constitution  and  laws., — 
As  a domestic  question  the  Government  does  not 
.possess,  and,  it  is  presumed,  will  never  attempt  -to 
exercise, ! any  authority  over  it.  -But  it  now  wears 
a different  aspect,  and  presents  itself  in  a much 
more  formidable  attitude.  There  are  many  and 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  abolition  of 
domestic  slavery  throughout  the  continent  and  is- 
lands of  America  is  a leding  object  of  the  present  po- 
licy of  England.  If  that  policy  was  confined  toiler 
own  .dominions,  we  should  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. Although  we  had  just  reason  to  apprehend  an 
evil  influence  trom  the  example  which  she  set  in  the 
liberation  of  her  West  India  slaves,  that  was  a'  meas- 
ure which  she  had  a perfect  rightto  adopt,  and,  which 
therefore,  could  not  justly  subject  her  to  the  charge 
of  unfriendliness  to  other  powers.  But  if  it  be. her 
purpose  to  extend  her  policy  to  other  countries,  and 
to  use  her  influence  to  bring  about  a state  of  things 
calculated  seriously  to  affect  the  institutions  of  near- 
ly half  the  states  of  our  Union,  the  duty  which  we 
owe,  not  only  to  our  interests,  but  to  our  indepen- 
dence and  dignity,  demands  a prompt  and  decided 
counteraction  on  our  part.  • 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen, in  the  house  of  .Lords,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  as  reported  in  the  London  Morning  Chrpni- 
cle  of  the,  succeeding  day,' have  attracted  the  presi- 
dent’s attention.  They  are  reported  as  follows: 
“Texas.  In  the  house  of  Lords,  on  Friday  the 
18th  of  August,  Lord  Brougham  introduced  (he  sub- 
ject of  Texas  and  Texan  slavery  in  the  following 
manner,  as  reported  in  the  London  Morning  Chroni- 
cle of  the  morning  of  the  12ih: 

“Lord  Brougham  said  that  seeing  his  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department  in  this  place, 
he  wished  to  obtain  some'information  from  him  rel- 
ative, to  a state  of  great  interest  at  the  present',  time, 
namely,  Texas.  That  country  was  in  a state  of  in- 
dependence, de  facto,  but  its  independence  had  never 
been. acknowledged,  by  Mexico,  the  state  from  which 
it  was  torn  by  the' events  of  the  revolution.  He  was 
aware  that. its  independence  had  been  so  far  acknow- 
ledged by  this  country  that  we  had  a treaty  with  it. 

The  importance  of  Texas  could  not  be  underrated. 
It  was  a country  oT  the  greatest  capabilities,  and  was 
in  extent  fully  as  large  as.  France.  It  possessed  a 
soil  of  the  finest  and  most  ferule  character,  and 
it  was  Gapableof  producing  nearly  all  tropical  pro- 
duce, and  its-climate  was  of  a mosthealtliy  charac- 
ter. It  had  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through 
the  river  Mississippi,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  means  of  the.  Red  river.  The  population  of  the 
country  was  said  to  exceed  240,000,  but  he  had  been 
assured  by  a gentleman  who  came  from  that  coun- 
try, and  who  was  a member  of  the  same  profession, 
as  himself,  that  the  whole  population,-  free  and 
slaves,  white  and  colored,  did  not  exceed  100,000; 
but  he  was  grieved  to  learn  that  no  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  population,  or  25,000  persons,  were'  in 
a state  of  slavery.  This  point  led  him  to  the  foun- 
dation; of  the  question  which  he  wished  to  put  to  his 
noble  friend.  There  was  very  little  or  no-. slave 
trade  carried  cm  with  Texas  from  Africa,  directly; 
but  a large  number  of  slaves  were  consequently  be- 
ing.sent  over.  land  to  that  country.  Although  the 
major  part  of  the- land. in  Texas  was  well  adapted 
for  white  labor,  and  therefore  for  free  cultivation, 
still  the.  people  of  that  country,  by  some  strange  in- 
fatuation, of  by  some  inordinate  love  of  immediate 
gain,  preferred  slave  labor  to  free 'labor.  As  all[access 
to  the  African  slave  market  was  shut  to  them,  (heir 
market  for  slaves  was  the  United  States,  from 
whence  they  obtained  a large  supply  of  negro  slaves,. 
The  markets  from  whence  they  obtained  their  supply 
of  slaves  were  Georgia,  the  Caroltnas,  and  Virginia, 
which  states  constantly  sent  their  surplus  slave  popula- 
tion which  would  otherwise  be  a burden  to  them,  to 
the  Texan  market.  No  doubt  it  was  true,  as  Has  beea 
stated,  that  they  treated  their  slaves  tolerably  .well,  be- 
cause they  knew  it  was  for  their  interest  to  rear  them.,, 
as  they  had  such  a profitable  marketlor  them  in  T(x- 
as.  This  made  him  irresistibly  anxious  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Texas;  for  if  it  were  abolished  there, 
not  only  would  that  country  be  cultivated  by  free 
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and  white  labor,  but  it  would  put  a stop  to  the  habit  i mit  of  douht.  Hut  jt  is  fairly  susceptible  of  a much 
of -breeding  slaves  for  ihe  Texan  market;  the  conse-  more  extended  construction.  Lord  Brougham  had 
quenee  would  be,  that  they  would  solve  this  great ! spoken  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
question  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  for  it  States  as  a necessary  and  prominent  consequence  of 


must  ultimately  end  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America.  He  therefore  looked  forward  most  anxi- 
ously to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  it  would  ultimately  end  m the  abolition 
of  slavery,  throughout  the  whole  of  America.  He  knew 
that  the  Texans  would  do  much,  as  regarded  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  if  Mexico  could  be  induced  to  re- 
cognize i heir  independence.  If,  therefore,  by  our 
good  offices,  we  could  get  the  Mexican  government 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  he  would 
suggest  a hope  it  might  terminate  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas,  and  ultimately  the  whole  o.f  the 
southern  states  of  America.  The  abolition  of  slave- 
ry in  Texas  must  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  ex- 
ecrable crimes  (for  he  would  not  designate  it  by  the 
ho'norable  name  of  traffic)  that  could  disgrace  a peo- 
ple, namely,  (he  rearing  and  breeding  of  slaves  or  the 
being  engaged  in  the  sail  ofourfellow  creatures.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  his  noble  friend  wotlld  have  no 
difficulty  in  letting  him  know  whether  he  could  give 
any  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  negotiations 
on  this  subject,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instructions 
that  had  been  given  to  our  minister  in  that  country. 
If  the  production  of  such  documents  in  furnish- 
ing sueh  information  was  not  suitable  at  the  present 
moment,  he  would  not  press  his  noble  friend;  but  he 
bad  no  doubt  that  his  noble  friend  could  confirm  his 
staleipent  and  he  trusted  that  the  government  would 
hot  lose  any  opportunity  of  .pressing  the  subject, 
whenever  they  could  do  so  with  a hope  or  success.” 
“The  earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  reply,  said  that  he  could 
state  that  not  only  had  this  country  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Texas,  but  also  that  we'had  a trea- 
ty of  commerce  and  a treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  with  that  power.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  importation  of  slaves  into  Texas  by  sea, 
but  it  was  truC  that  there  was  a large  importation  of 
slaves  from  the  United  States  into  that  country.  Im- 
mediately on  the  negotiations  being  entered  on  with 
Texas,  the  utmost  endeavors  of  this  country  were  used 
to  put  an  end  to  (he  war  which  prevented  the  full  arid 
entire  reco  -.niticn  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by 
Mexico.  Their  endeavors  had  met  with  very  great 
difficulties;  and  he  was  unable  to  say  that  there  was  an 
immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas  on  the  part  of  Mexico; 
but  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  he  was  able  to' 
say  that,  probably,  the  first  step  to  this  had  been  ob- 
tained, namely:  that  an  armistice  had  been  establish- 
ed between  the  two  powers;  and  he  hoped  that  this 
would  lead  to  the  absolute  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Texas  by  Mexico.  The  armistice 
was  an  important  step  to  obtain;  and  he  need  hardly 
say  that  every  effort  on  the  part  of  her  majesty’s  go- 
vernment would  lead  to  that  result  which  was  con- 
templated by  his  noble  friend.  He  was  sure  that  he 
need  hardly  say  that  no  one  was  more  anxious  than 
himself  to  »ee  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas;  and 
it  he  could  not  consent  to  produce  papers,  or  to  give 
further  information,  it  did  not  arise  from  indifference, 
but  from  quite  a contrary  reason.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  nogotialions  between  the  two  countries 
in  question'  it  would  not  contribute  to  the  end  they 
had  in  view,  if  he  then  expressed  any  opinion  as  to 
the  state  of  those  negotiations;  but  he  could  assure 
his  noble  friend  that  by  means  of  urging  the  negoti 
alions,  as  well  as  by  every  other  means  in  their  pow- 
er, her  majesty’s  ministers  would  press  this  matter. 

“Lord  Brougham  observed  that  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  statement  of  his  noble 
friend,  which  would  be  received  with  joy  by  all  who 
were  favorable  to  the  object  of  the  anti-slavery  soci- 
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the  abolition  of  it  in  Texas;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  as- 
sures him  that  every  effort  on  the  part  of  her  majes- 
ty’s government  would  lead  to  that  result  which  was 
contemplated  by  his  noble  friend.'  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  was 
the  most  important  “result”  contemplated  by  Lord 
Brougham;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  then  most  prominent  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen. It  was  evidently  so  understood  by  Lord 
Brougham  himself,  for  he  declares  that  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  Aberdeen  was  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  that  it  would  be  “received  with  joy  by  all  who 
were  favorable  to  the  object  of  the  anti-slavery  soci- 
ety.” That  object  is  universal  emancipation.  Lord 
Aberdeen  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood.  In  a matter  so  seriously  affecting  a 
friendly  power,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  suffered  any  misapprehension-  to  exist  in  regard 
to  his  meaning  and  intentions.  It  does  no  violence 
to  the  rules  of  fair  construction  to  understand  his 
language  as  an  avowal  of  designs  which,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  threaten  very  serious  consequences, 
to  the  United  States. 

The  president  would  be  reluctant  to  believe  that 
any  design  unfriendly  to  this  country,  of  aiming  at 
the  institutions  of  any  of  the  slates  of  our  Union,  en- 
ters into  the  policy  of  England.  He  cannot  however, 
look  with  indifference  upon  such  declarations  as  these, 
made  by  her  leading  statesmen,  and  with  the  full  au- 
thority of  her  government.  He  attaches  the  more 
importance  to  these  declarations,  because  they  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  information  received  from 
other  sources,  all  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
policy  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  is  not  limited  to  Texas  alone. 


moil  interest  in  the  questions  involved,  there  is  every 
reason  why  their  governments  should  understand 
each  other.  Much  information  may  doubless  be 
obtained  from  private  individuals  and  from  the  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  abolition  societies.  All  these 
sources  of  information,  however,  are  only  of  a se- 
condary and  auxiliary  character.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  justify  and  require  a dirent  applica- 
tion to  Lord  Aberdeen  himself.  The  friendly  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  two  countries  give  us  a 
right  to  expect  that  there  will  be  no  concealment  on 
a point  so  nearly  affecting  our  interests.  And  it  is 
equally  due  to  the  British  government  that  it  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  remove  our  well-grounded 
suspicons,  by  a distinct  disavowal  of  designs  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  harniony  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, aud  inconsistent  with  the  friendly  feelings 
which  they  profess  towards  each  other. 

You  will  therefore  lake  an  early  occasion  to  bring 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  avail- 
ing yourself  not  only  of  the  views  here  suggested, 
but  of  all  others  which  may  occur  to  your  own  mind 
as  proper  to  be  presented  and  calculated  to  attain 
the  object  in  view. 

I would  impress  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity 
that  you  carefully  observe  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  government  touching  this  important  and  deli- 
cate subject,  and  that  you  spare  no  pains  to  inform 
yourself  fully  and  accurately  in  regard  to  its  objects 
and  designs,  It  is  highly  desirable  that  your  commu- 
nications to  this  department  should  be  as  and  fre- 
quent as  possible,  omitting  nothing  which  it  may  be- 
come this  government  to  consider,  with  reference  to 
its  bwn' measures  and  policy.  I am,  sir,  very  res- 
pectfully your  ob’t  servant,  A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  fyc. 


No  foreign  government  can  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  established  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  separate  ! 
states  of  our  Union.  The  bare  suspicion  of  such  a | have  reason  to  think,  the  British  gOverhment  is  how 
design  is  calculated  to  excite,  and  in  this  instance  has  making  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas 


Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Everett. 
[confidential.] 

Department  of  slate,  Washington,  Sept.  28  1843. 
Sir:  My  public  despatch  of  this  date  calls  your  at- 
tention to  th«  subject  of  the  attempt  which,  as  we 


actually  excited  a very  strong  sensation  among  our 
people.  If  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  been  misunder- 


and  the  United  States.  It  did  not  apper  to  me  pro- 
per to  imbody  in  that  despatch  all  the  views  of  that 


stood,  the  very  freedom  with  which  he  has  avowed  ; subject  which  have  been  taken  by  this  government, 
his  purposes  evinces  either  that  strong  confidence  of  j In  order,  however,  that  you  may  understand  what 
success  which  usually  attends  well  arranged  mea-  degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  it,  I present  to 
sures,  or  a strange  mistake  as  to  our  own  disposition  [ you,  in  this  private  and  semi  official  form,  some  of 
or  ability  to  counteract  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  i the  most  important  points  on  which  we  have  consi- 
has  rendered  it  necessary  that  we  should  know  dis-  dered  it 


eties.’ 

1 he  language  attributed  to  Lord  Brougham  is  per- 
fectly explicit  and  plain.  Hp  is  hostile  to  slavery 
upon  principle,  and  anxious  to  abolish  it  everywhere. 
He  is  however;  particularly  desirous  to  abolish  it  in 
Texas, because  the  abolition  of  it  in  that  country  will, 
in  his  opinion,  necessarily  lead  to  the  same  result  in 
the  United  Stales.  He  was  undoubtedly  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  negotiations  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
British  government,  and  were  probably  then  in  pro- 
gress with  a view  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tex- 
as; he  expresses  a strong  interest  in  their  success — 
and  desires  to  know  the  nature  of  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  to  the  British  minister,— and 
what  probability  there  was  that  the  negotiations 
would  lead  to  the  desired  result.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
declining  to  give  the  information  asked  for  by  Lord 
Brougham,  because  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  nego- 
tiations to  do  so,  assures  him  that  her  majesty’s  min- 
isters will  press  them  earnestly,  and  leave  no  efforts 
uriexerted  to  bring  them  to  a successful  termination. 
Whether  or  not  the  language  attributed  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  meant  to  extend  beyond  the  single  fact  of 
the  liberation  ol  the  slaves  of  Texas  may  perhaps  ad- 


tinctly,  and  without  doubt,  how  far  our  just  appre- 
hensions upon  this  point  are  well  founded. 

Even  if  the  design  of  Great  Britain  be  limited  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  Texas  they  cannot 
be  regarded  by  us  with  indifference.  Although  we 
have  no  right  to  control  or  to  direct  her  policy  to- 
wards that  country;  she  cannot  justly  complain  of  any 
measure  on  our  part  which  that  policy  may  render 
necessary  either  to  our  security  or  our  interest.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubled  that  in  both  these  respects  the 
contemplated  measure  would  be  Injurious  to  us.  Al- 
though Lord  Brougham  may  pot  be  correct  in  suppo- 
sing that  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  of  Texas  would 
necessarily  lead  to  the  liberation  of  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  yet  the  states  in  which  slavery  exists 
would  have  good  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst  con- 
sequences from  the  establishment  of  a foreign  non- 
Slaveholding  state  upon  their  immediate  borders. — . 
In  other  respects,  affecting  our  commercial,  naviga- 
ting, and  manufacturing  interests,  we  shall. have  much 
reason  to  regret  that  measure. 

If  Texas,  of  her  own  free  will,  shall  see  cause  to 
abolish  slavery  within  her  borders-,  the  United  States, 
however  they  might  regard  it  as  likely,  to.aff'ect  their 
interests,  will  have  no  right  to  complain.  But  we 
have  a right  to  object  to  any  measure  of  a foreign 
government  which  may  place  her  under  restraint 
• upon  that  subject,  and  lead  her  contrary  to  her  own 
views  and  wishes,  to  the  adoption  of  a policy  which 
cannot  but  be  highly  injurious  to  us. 

Hence  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this  govern- 
ment should  be  fully  and  accurately  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  intentions  and  measures  of  the  British 
government  with  reference  to  African  slavery  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  Our  own  policy  will  necessarily 
be  affected  by  hers'.  The  object  of  this  government 
is  to  discover  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  design  of 
England  to  procure  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in 
Texas;  whether  it  is  or  is  not  contemplated  in  her 
policy  to  destroy  or  affect  that  institution  as  it  exists 
in  some  of  the  states  of  our  Union;  what  measures 
she  has  pursued  and  is  pursuing  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  objects,  or  either  of  them.  I cannot 
of  course,  point  out  to  you  the  channels  through 
which  this  information  may  be  best  acquired.  It  is 
probable  that  much  may  be  learned  by  tree  commu- 
nication with  the  Texan  charge  d’affaires  in  London. 
As  that  country  and  the  United  States  have  a com- 


It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  England  is  actuated 
in  this  matter  by  a tnerd  feeling  of  philanthropy. — 
We  are  forced  to  believe  that  she  is.  aoliog  upon 
motives  more  in  the  usual  course  of  policy  among 
great  nations,  yet  equally  worthy  of  her  as  a wise  and 
powerful  country.  Her  objects  undoubtedly  are  to 
revive. the  industry  of  her  east  and  West  India  colo- 
nies, to  find  new  markets  for  her  surplus  manufactu- 
res, and  to  destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rivalry  and 
competition  of  the  manufactures  of  theUnited  States. 
That  the  abolition  of  African  slavery  throughout  the 
western  world  would  lead  to  those  results,  is  alto- 
gether probable.  At  all  events  the  plan  is  sufficient- 
ly promising  to  have  engaged  the  anxious  attention 
of  British  statesmen;  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  is  worthy  of  careful  examination  by  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  African  is  much  better  adapted  to  tropical  cli- 
mates than  that  of  the  European.  Indeed,  in  those 
regions  of  America  which  are  best  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,'  cotton,  and  rice,  the  labor  of  white 
men  cannot  be  used  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
soils  and  climates  of  the  east  and  west  India  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  all  these  articles,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
finer  kinds  of  tobacco,  if  England  could  produce 
these  things,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  purchase 
them,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  relief  to  her  peo- 
ple. But  this  she  Cannot  do,  except  at  a much  grea- 
ter cost  than  that  at  which  they  are  now  afforded  by 
the  labor  of  slaves.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  industry  of 
her  colonies  is  concerned,  she  has  a direct  interest 
to  abolish  slavery  in  those  countries  in  which  the 
labor  of-that  class  now  supercedes  the  labor  of  her 
colonies. 

The. importance  of  new  markets  for  her  surplus 
manufactures  is  obvious  enough.  Nations  who  are 
free  to  make  their  own  contracts,  and  able  to  sup- 
port their  own  policy,  are  not  apt  to  give  advantages 
in  trade,  except  for  fair  equivalents.  Texas  is  not 
in  that  condition;  she  must  make  the  best  terms  she 
can,  and  be  contented  even  with  the  worst,  if  they 
be  the  price  of  her  existence  as  a nation.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  demand  of 
England  upon  that  country  will  be  a treaty  of  com- 
merce, granting  more  favorable  terms  to  her  than  to 
other  nations.  This  is  in  the  usual  course  of  her 
policy;  and  her  position,  as  friendly  mediator  and 
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protector,  will  give  her  a fair  pretence  for  such  a 
claim.  Texas  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  it. 

But  the  third  object  which  she  has  in  view  is  still 
more  interesting  to  us.  Even  at  this  day  the  United 
States  are  her  most  formidable  rival  in  commercial 
enterprise  and  in  manufacturing  skill  and  industry; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  rapid  advancement, 
hitherto,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  surpass 
her  is  all  these  particulars.  Whatever  is  calculated  to 
embarrass  ohr  movements  or  impede  our  progress  is 
a positive  advantage  to  her.  Let  us  suppose,  then, 
that  her  present  attempt  upon  Texas,  and,  through 
her,  upon  the  United  States,  will  succeed.  We 
shall  thus  be  the  better  able  to  see  the  influence 
which  that  state  of  things  will  exert  upon  the  United 
States.  The  question  is  not  sectional.  Although 
the  first  and  most  disastrous  effects  of  such  a state 
of  things  would  be  fhlt  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
they  would  extend  to  and  embrace  important  inte- 
rests in  every  other  part  of  the  country.  We  must 
contemplate  it,  therefore,  as  a national  question,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  its  bearing  upon  the  United 
States,  as  such,  and  upon  the  several  portions  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  worthy,  also,  of  consideration  as 
a measure  of  humanity,  with  reference  to  the  slaves 
themselves. 

No  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  his  own  nature, 
.can  suppose  it  to  be  possible  thuttwo  races  of  men, 
distinguished  by  external  and  ineffaceable  marks  ob- 
vious to  every  eye,  who  have  held  towards  each 
other  from  time  immemorial,  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  could  ever  live  together  as  equals,  in  the 
same  country,  apd  under  the  same  government.  If, 
therefore,  slavery  be  abolished,  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  races  must  leave  the  country  or  be  extermi- 
nated. This  choice  would  be  for  the  slaves,  because 
they  arc  the  weaker  party.  Where  should  they  fly! 
To  the  neighboring  free  states,  for  there  would  be 
no  other  place  of  refuge.  - Would  those  states  re- 
ceive them?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  they  now 
number  two  and  a half  millions;  and  the  free  ne- 
groes, who  must  share  their  fate,  number  near  four 
hundred  thousand  more;  and  let  it  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  nearly  all  of  them  are  and  would  be  pau- 
pers. No  wise  state  would  willingly  take  upon  it- 
self the  burden  of  such  a population;  and,  even  if 
all  of  them  were  heallhy  laborers,  the  evil  would 
scarcely  be  less.  The  white  laborer  would  not  en- 
dure such  a competition;  he  would  not  agree  to  work 
side  by  side  with  a degraded  caste;  he  would  not 
submit  to  have  his. industry  rendered  less  profitable 
by  the  competition  of  rjew  comers  of  a strange  and 
dishonored  race.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
well  known  occurrence  in  some  .of  .pur  principal 
towns,  within  a few  years  past.  The  chances,  then, 
are,  that  the  African  would  be  a persecuted  pauper, 
even  as  a free  citizen  of  a free  state.  But  even  if 
he  should  be  permitted  to  share  fairly  in  the  labor  of 
the  country,  that  labor  would  soon  conge  to  be  con- 
sidered as  his  appropriate  sphere,  and  as  unworthy 
of  the  white  man.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  our  states, 
nor  of  England,  thus  .to  degrade  labor.  To  all  this 
may  be  added,  the  certainty  that  the  African  race, 
existing  in  large  numbers  as  freemen,  in  countries 
whose  government  and  laws  recognise  no  difference 
of  color,  would  not  long  be  satisfied  to  be  excluded 
from  any  political  right,  or  civil  privilege,  or  social 
advantage,  allowed  to  the  white  mail.  The  discords 
and  angry  contests  which  would  grow  out  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  effect  which  they  would  have 
udou  the  tranquility  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  A wise  government  would 
avoid  them,  by  at  once  shutting  the  door  against  the 
emancipated  slave.  The  only  alternative  vvoqid  be, 
the  extermination  of  his  race. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  slaves  themselves  arc  concern- 
ed, their  condition  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  it 
now  is,  while  their  influence  a3  freemen  upon  our 
manners  and  social  condition  would  not  fail  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  unfavorable. 

But  m another  view  the  subject  is  equally  inte- 
resting.. What  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the 
productive  industry  of  the  south  by  withdrawing  from 
it  all  the  labor  afforded  by  two  and  a half  millions 
of  its  people?  This  is  nearly  one  half  the  enl  ire  po- 
pulation of  the  slaveholding  states,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  suppose  that  their  places  would  soon  be  sup- 
plied by  while  labor.  If  there  were  no  other  diffi- 
culty in  the  way,  thp  climate  alone  would  oppose  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  But,  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  so  large  a number  of  laborers 
is  not  easily  obtained.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  slaves  perform  nearly  the  whole  agricultural 
labor  of  the  south.  If  that  labor  should  be  with- 
drawn, their  fields  must  lie  uncultivated,  their  houses 
and  other  improvements  must  go  to  decay,  and  their 
lands  be  worth  nothing.  The  utter  ruin  of  the  whole 
.country,  and  of  its  credit  and  creditors,  must  be  the 
consequence.  No  influx  of  new  settlers  could  prevent 


it.  The  most  rapid  course  of  immigration  which  has 
ever  yet  been  witnessed  would  be  too  slow  to  arrest 
the  overwhelming  destruction. 

But  the  evil  would  not  be  confined  to  the  slave 
holding  states.  A very  large  proportion — probably 
not  less  than  three  fourths — of  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  are,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
the  products  of  slave  labor.  We  must  cease  to 
import  when  we  cease  to  export.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  comforts  and  accommodations  which  would 
thus  be  lo;t,  or  of  the  disastrous  influences  which 
would  thus  be'exerted  upon  our  progress  as  a refined 
and  enlightened  people,  the  revenue  of  the  country 
would  fail,  and  the  necessary  expenditures  of  go- 
vernment for  the  civil  administration,  for  foreign 
intercourse,  and  for  the  means  of  defence  in  war, 
could  not  be  met  without  a resort  to  direct  taxes. — 
This  would  be  a hopeless  experiment.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  lay  any  direct  tax  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution;  and  it  would 
be  still  more  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
make  such  tax  acceptable  to  the  people  under  the 
change  which  would  be  produced  in  the  ratio  of  re- 
presentation by  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  Be- 
sides, the  destruction  of  so  much  of  the  agriculture 
or  tiie  country  would  involve,  to  the  same  extent, 
that  of  its  commerce  and  navigation;  and  the  con- 
sequent impoverishment  of  the  people  would  render 
them  alike  unable  and  unwilling  to  pay  any  tax 
whatever.  If  such  a state  of  things  should  prevail, 
even  for  a single  year,  the  consequences  would  be 
very  disastrous. 

There  is  still  another  interest  which  must  share 
largely  in  this  ruin.  The  vast  capital  now  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  must  sink  in  value 
in  proportion  as  the  labor  which  produces  the  raw 
material  shall  be  withdrawn.  The  incidental  con- 
sequences would  be  little  less  disastrous.  The  rail- 
roads, the  canals,  and  other  similar  improvements, 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  depend  on  all  the  combined  results 
of  all  the  pursuits  of  industry.  Even  a serious  em- 
barrassment of  that  industry,  for  any  length  of  time, 
would  materially  injure  them;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  sustain  them  at  all  under  such  a shock  as  we 
have  now  contemplated.  All  that  has  grown  out  of 
and  depends  upon  them  would  fall  along  with  them. 
We  need  not  follow  the  subject  through  all  its  rami- 
fications; they  extend  to  all  the  important  pursuits 
of  industry  throughout  the  country.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  amount  of  ruin  and  suffering 
which  would  follow  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  not  much 
less,  were  that  measure  carried,  in  any  form,  by  any 
other  agency  than  that  of  the  states  who  own  the 
slaves,  and  who  can  know  how  rapidly  it  is  practi- 
cable or  desirable  to  supply  their  places  with  other 
laborers. 

Here  is,  indeed,  a promising  field  for  the  policy 
of  England.  What  better  encouragement  would  the 
industry  of  her  colonies  require,  than  the  simple 
rise  of  price  in  the  articles  of  sugar  and  cotton; 
which'wonld  be  caused  by  diminished  production?— 
What  rival  need  she  fear,  when  the  agriculture,  the 
commerce.,  the  manufactures,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  United  Slates,  shall  thus  be  withdrawn  from  com- 
petition with  her? 

As  these  would  be  the  effects  of  the  actual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  U.  States,  let  us  inquire  what 
would  be  its  effect  if  confined  to  Texas. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  slavery  could  not  easily  be 
maintained  in  a country  surrounded  by  other  coun- 
tries whose  governments  did  not  recognise  that  insti- 
tution. The  difficulty  in  the  present  case  would  be 
increased  by  the  fact  that  those  countries  would  be 
inhabited  by  people  of  the  same  race  with  the  slave 
owners,  speaking  the  same  language,  having  the 
same  manners,  and  in  many  respects  the  same  in- 
stitutions. Our  slaveholding  states  are  separated 
from  the  Canadas  by  many  intervening  non-slave- 
holding states  of  our  Union.  Although  those  non- 
slaveholdmg  states  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  insti- 
tution as  England  herself,  yet  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  lays  them  under  obligations  in  regard 
to  it,  which,  if  duly  respected,  would  secure  the  rights 
of  the  slaveholder.  The  absconding  slave,  therefore, 
has  many  chances  against  him,  before  he  can  reach 
Canada. 

Texas,  however,  lies  immediately  on  the  border 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  The  slave  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  simply  to  cross  the  Sabine 
or  the  Red  River,  and  he  would  fi'qd  himself  a free- 
man. He  would  be  very  sure  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity. All  the  vigilance  which  the  master  could 
use,  enforced  even  by  a harsher  discipline  than  he 
would  be  willing  to  exert,  would  avail  nothing. — 
Within  a few  years  a large  proportion  of  the  slaves 
within  reach  of  the  border  would  seek  refuge  in 
Texas;  and  the  remainder  would  be  rendered  value- 
less by  discontent  and  dangerous  insubordination.— 


The  slaveholder  ought  not  to  submit,  and  would  not 
submit  to  this. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  under  such  a state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  would  then  prevail',  any  effectual  ar- 
rangement would  be  made  between  the  governments 
of  the  two  countries  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  slave- 
holder would  be  compelled  to  rely  on  himself  for 
redress.  He  would  endeavor  to  reclaim  his  own 
slave  by  his  own  force.  Scenes  of  violence  and 
collision  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
would  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  resentments 
would  be  kindled,  and  a war  de. facto  would  pre- 
vail. If  our  government  should  take  part  in  the 
contest,  we  would  scarcely  hope  that  England  would 
withhold  herself  from  it;  and  thus  a war  with  that 
country,  and  probably  involving  others,  would  en- 
sue. If  the  contest  should  be  begun  between  Texas 
and  the  adjoining  slaveholding  states,  and  our  gov- 
ernment should  refuse  to  take  partin  it,  the  other 
slaveholding  states  would  be  impelled,  both  by  their 
interests  and  their  sympathies,  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  aggrieved  states.  The  natural  and  necessary 
effect  would  be,  incurable  alienation  and  resentment 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  our  country, 
with  all  their  trains  of  deplorable  consequences. 

I do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid 
this  result,  by  any  measure  short  of  the  uttercrush- 
ing  of  the  southern  states. 

Whatever  might  be  our  condition  or  our  policy,  if 
Texas,  by  her  own  free  act,  shonld  liberate  her 
slaves,  we  have  every  reason  to  object  to  the  agency 
of  England  in  that  measure. 

I have  already  remarked,  that  England  would  not 
be  content  with  that  measure  alone.  Herconimerce 
is  her  great  support,  and  therefore  it  is  the  princi- 
pal otiject  of  her  policy  to  form  advantageous  com- 
mercial treaties.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  she 
would  demand,  and  obtain,  the  admission  of  her 
manufactures  into  Texan  markets  upon  terms  so  fa- 
vorable as  to  forbid  ail  competition.  Thus  these 
markets  would  be  lost  to  the  American  manufactur- 
er. But  this  would  not  be  the  worst  evil.  The  fa- 
brics of  England  would  be  sent  to  that  country,  with 
the  express  view  of  having  them  smuggled  into  the 
United  States.  The  process  would  be  the  easiest  in 
the  world,  and  such  as  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  this  government  to  prevent.  In  a short 
time,  our  southwestern  states,  and  indeed  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  filled  with  Eng- 
lish goods,  smuggled  across  the  border,  and  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  an  equal  number,  now  furnished  by 
the  American  manufacturer.  Thus,  the  home  mar- 
ket, also,  would  to  a great  extent  be  lost  to  Ameri- 
can skill  and  industry.  In  the  mean  time,  importa- 
tions would  cease,  at  least  to  the  amount  of  all  the 
excess  of  the  smuggled  articles  over  the  usual  sup- 
ply furnished  by  the  American  manufacturer.  The 
revenue  would  suffer  to  the  full  amount  of  the  du- 
ties upon  the  smuggled  article,  and  our  navigating 
interest  would  suffer  in  proportion. 

That  the  designs  of  England  are  such  as  I have 
■supposed,  there  is,  I fear,  very  little  reason  to  doubt. 
Her  statesmen  have  uniformly'  claimed  for  her  a 
right  to  interpose  in  the  polities  of  the  Americas,  so 
as  to  preserve  what  she  is  please  to  call  “the  be- 
lance  of  power”  among  their  several  states.  She 
claims  to  have  a commercial  ascendancy  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  professes  to  feel  her  honor  as  well  as 
her  interest  committed  to  maintain  it.  This  we 
learn  from  her  parliamentary  debates,  and  the  de- 
clarations of  her  public  leading  men,  from  1830 
down  to  this  time.  Why,  then,  should  we  doubt  her 
present  purposes,  since,  independent  of  all  other 
proofs,  the  measure  now  proposed  is,  best  of  all, 
calculated  to  sustain  these  high  and  long-cherished 
pretensions?  Vfe  should  well  deserve  the  fate  her 
policy  is  preparing  for  us,  if  we  should  disregard  the 
admonitions  which  we  have  received  from  past 
events,  and  which  we  are  daily  receiving  from  daily 
occurrences,  and  quietly  looking  on,  ar.d,  unresist- 
ing, witness  the  consummation  of  her  designs. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  if  domestic  slavery 
should  be  abolished  in  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
it  could  long  be  maintained  in  Cuba.  England  has  a 
strong  motive  to  destroy  the  competition  of  slave  la- 
bor in  that  island  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
and  she  is  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having  al; 
ready  attempted  it.  Spain,  in  her  distracted  condi- 
tion, would  scarcely  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
pressure  of  England  and  the  example  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  state  of  things,  the  value  of  the  is- 
land as  a colony  would  be  very  little  to  Spain.  Eng- 
land is  her  creditor,  and  she  has  never  shown  her- 
self backward  in  enforcing  all  her  claims  in  that 
character.  With  these  advantages,  the  transfer  of 
Cuba  to  her  would  not  be  at  all  surprising,  nor  in 
any  manner  out  of  the  usual  course  of  English  poli- 
cy. She  would  thus  hold  the  key  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  would  effectually  control  its  trade, 
even  if  she  should  fail  to  engross  it. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  would  be  submitted  to. 
That  institution  exists  in  twelve  of  our  states,  and 
in  the  Territory  of  Florida.  It  has  existed  in  some 
of  them  from  an  early  date  after  they  were  estab- 
lished as  colonies;  and  in  all  of  them  since  their 
state  governments  were  formed.  It  is  now  so  inter- 
woven with  the  institutions  of  those  states — with 
their  legislation,  their  habits,  their  feelings,  and 
their  social  character — that  the  abolition  of  it  would 
be,  in  effect,  a revolution.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  any  means  short  of  revolution,  and 
the  total  overthrow  of  all  the  present  political  sys- 
tems of  the  slaveholding  states.  It  is 'idle  to  debate 
it  as  a question  of  philanthropy  or  of  policy.  Whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil,  tne  institution  is  lixed  upon 
us;  and  we  cannot  shake  it  off,  nor  permit  it  to  be 
disturbed  by  a foreign  power,  without  introducing  a 
train  of  worse  evils,  the  end  of  which  no  human  sa- 
gacity can  foresee.  We  must  be  infatuated,  indeed, 
if  we  can  quietly  submit  to  any  policy  of  a foreign 
nation  designed  or  calculated  to  bring  it  into  danger. 

These  are  the  solemn  issues  involved  in  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  England.  So  far  as  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  anticipate  effects  from  the  character  of 
their  causes,  I can  perceive  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  picture  I have  presented  is  too  highly  colored.  It 
is  enough  for  us,  however,  that  a leading  and  fun- 
damental institution,  interwoven  with  the  interests 
of  nearly  one-half  of  the  states  of  our  Union,  is 
threatened  by  the  policy  of  a foreign  power,  it  is 
not  a small  matter  to  break  up  or  invade  a relation 
so  ancient,  so  firmly  established,  and  so  extended 
and  various  ill  its  influences  upon  all  relations  of 
society.  A wise  statesman  would  not  rashly  hazard 
such  an  experiment.  We  may  well  distrust  our 
own  judgments,  when  we  undertake  to  calculate  the 
results  of  a measure  so  unusual,  so  various  and  ex- 
tended in  all  its  bearings;  and  if  we  are  either  wise 
or  prudent,  we  shall  pause  long  before  we  throw 
ourselves  upon  its  untried  consequences. 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

Edward  Everett,  Esq.,&c. 

Mr.  Upflmr  In  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Oct.  1G,  1843. 

Sir,:  The  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  Stales,  by  treaty,  has  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  this  government,  as  well  as  of  a large 
portion  of  our  people.  Recent  occurrences  in  Eu- 
rope, which  have  doubtless  attracted  your  notice, 
have  imparted  to  the  subject  a fresh  interest,  and 
presented  it  in  new  and  important  aspects.  1 cannot, 
as  you  will  readily  see,  olfer  any  positive  assurance 
that  the  measure  would  be  acceptable  to  all  branch- 
es of  this  government,  but  I have  no  difficulty  of  as- 
suring you  of  the  desire  which  is  felt  to  present  it 
in  the  strongest  manner,  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress. A treaty  of  annexation  is  considered  the 
most  proper  lorm;  and,  unless  the  views  of  the  ad- 
mi  ms  [ration  shall  undergo  a very  great  and  unex- 
pected change,  I shall  be  prepared  to  make  a pro- 
position to  that  elfect  whenever  you  shall  be  prepar- 
ed with  proper  powers  to  meet  it.  If  you  agree  in 
this  View,  1 respectfully  suggest  that  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost,  as 'it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  trealy 
should  be  presented  to  the  senate  at  as  early  a period 
as  possible. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  sir,  to  offer  you 
renewed  assurances  of  my  great  consideration. 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

Hon.  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  &c. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  Mr.  Upshur. 

Legation  of  Texas,  Washington,  Oct . 19,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  of  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  16th  inst.,  in  which  the 
undersigned  is  informed  that  the  subject  cf  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  by  treaty, 
has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter;  and  that,  unless  the  views  of  !he 
administration  shall  undergo  a very  great  and  unex- 
pected change,  Mr.  Upshur  will  be  prepared  to  make 
a proposition  to  that  elfect,  whenever  the  under- 
signed shall  be  prepared  with  proper  powers  to 
meet  it.  The  undersigned  lias  the  honor  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Upshur,  in  reply,  that  a copy  of  the  communi- 
cation above  referred  to  has  been  despatched  by  a 
special  messenger  to  the  government  of  Texas,  for 
its  consideration  and  determination,  and  that  so  soon 
as  an  answer  shall  be  received  the  undersigned  will 
immediately  communicate  the  same  to  Mr.  Upshur. 

The  undersigned  with  pleasure  avails  himself  of 
this  occasion  to  olfer  Mr.  Upshur  renewed  assuran- 
ces of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

ISAAC  VAN  ZANDT. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur, 


Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Upshur. 

[No.  62.]  London,  November  3,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  already  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
your  communications  on  tliesubject  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  m Texas.  You  suggest  to  me  the  expe- 
diency of  communicating  freely  with  the  Texan 
charge  d’affaires,  as  one  mode  of  gaining  informa- 
tion as  to  the  measures  which  may  be  in  progress 
toward  the  end  alluded  to.  The  relations  of  entire 
friendship  which  have  ever  subsisted  between  this 
gentleman  and  myself,  and  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  letters  of  introduction  which  he  brought  me 
from  President  Houston,  fully  warranted. me  in  ap- 
plying to  him  directly  on  the  subject.  He  had  just 
left  London  for  Paris,  where  he  is  also  accredited.  1 
lost  no  lime  in  addressing  him 'a  private  letter,  re- 
questing information  as  to  the  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions, to  which  1 have,  as  yet,  received  no  reply.  I 
shall  not  fail,  without  delay,  to  transmit  to  you  what- 
ever information  he  may  communicate  to  me. 

I had  an  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen  the  first 
day  of  his  return  to  town,  having  requested  it  while 
he  was  yet  in  the  country.  I had  several  matters  to 
bring  to  his  notice,  as  you  will  have  seen  from  the 
preceding  despatches  forwarded  by  this  steamer. — 
Having  disposed  of  them,  I then,  in  obedience  to 
your  instructions,  alluded  to  the  agency  which  the 
British  government  were  supposed  to  be  exercising 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  Lord 
Aberdeen  said  he  was  glad  1 had  mentioned  this  sub- 
ject, for  it  was  one  on  which  he  intended  himself  to 
make  some  observations.  His  attention  had  been 
called  to  some  suggestions  in  the  American  papers 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union, 
by  way  of  counteracting  the  designs  imputed  to 
England;  and  he  would  say,  that  if  this  measure 
were  undertaken  on  any  such  grounds,  it  would  be 
wholly  without  provocation.  England  had  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Texas,  and  had  treated 
and  would  continue  to  treat  her  as  an  independent 
power.  That  England  had  long  been  pledged  to  en- 
courage the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  sla- 
very, as  far  as  her. influence  extended,  and  in  every 
proper  way,  but  had  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
lernal  concerns  of  foreign  governments.  She  gave 
her  advice  where  she  thought  it  would  be  accepta- 
ble, in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  hut  nothing 
more.  In  reference  to  Texas,  the  suggestion  that 
England  had  made  or  intended  to  make  the  abolition 
of  slavery  the  condition  of  any  treaty  arrangement 
with  her  was  wholly  without  foundation.  It  had 
never  been  alluded  to  in  that  connexion.  General 
Hamilton,  as  commissioner  from  Texas,  had  pro- 
posed that  England  should  make  or  guaranty  a loan 
to  Texas,  to  be  used  to  aid  her  in  obtaining  from 
Mexico  the  recognition  of  her  independence,  and  in 
other  ways  to  promote  the  developement  of  her  re- 
sources; and  he  himself  (Lord  Aberdeen)  had  at 
first  thought  somewhat  favorably  of  the  proposition, 
considering  Texas  as  a fine,  promising  country, 
which  it  would  be  good  policy  to  help  through  her 
temporary  embarrassments.  But  on  mentioning  the 
project  to  his  colleagues,  they  deemed  it  wholly  in- 
expedient, nor  did  he  himself  continue  to  give  it 
countenance;  nor  was  the  loan,  as  proposed  by  Ge- 
neral Hamilton,  and  at  first  favorably  viewed  by 
himself,  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery  as  a condition  or  consequence. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  he  hail  been 
wailed  upon,  as  he  supposed  I was  aware  at  the  time, 
by  a deputation  of  American  abolitionists,  who  were 
desirous  of  engaging  the  British  government  in  some 
such  measure,  (viz:  of  a loan,  connected  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery,)  hut  that  he  had  given  them  no 
countenance  whatever;  he  had  informed  them  that, 
by  evety  proper  means  of  influence,  he  would  en- 
courage the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that  he  had  re- 
'commended  the  Mexican  government  to  interest 
itself  in  the  matter;  but  he  told  them,  at  the  outset, 
that  he  should  consider  himself  bound  in  good  faith 
to  repeat  every  tiling  that  might  pass  between  them 
to  the  Texan  charge  d’affaires. 

I told  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  conversation  be- 
tween himself  and  Lord  Brougham  in  the  house  of 
lords,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  had  been  read  wilh 
a great  deal  of  sensibility  in  the  United  States;  and, 
recapitulating  the  substance  of  that  conversation,  as 
quoted  in  yotir  despatch,  1 observed  that  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being  interpreted  as  a declaration  on  his  part 
that  her  majesty’s  government  were  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  ettccting  that  ob- 
ject in  Texas  as  iq  the  United  States.  Lord  Aber- 
deen said  that  Lord  Brougham,  in  avowing  his  entire 
•satisfaction  with  his  (Lord  Aberdeen’s)  explanation, 
could  only  have  referred  to  the  matter  which  was  the 
direct  object  of  inquiry,  viz:  the  negotiations  with 
Mexico  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  the  earnest  hope  that  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very might  be  eilected  by  such  an  arrangement;  that 


too  much  importance  must  not  he  attached  to  the 
statements  of  this  kind  in  debate,  which  are  not  al- 
ways reported  with  entire  accuracy;  that  it  was  most 
true  that  he  was  on  that,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
desirous  to  be  understood  as  wishing  the  abolition  of 
slavery  wherever  it  exists;  that  this  was  a sentiment 
in  reference  to  which  England  was  of  one  mind;  and 
whenever  occasions  called  him  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  must  express  it;  but  that  I might  be  perfectly 
satisfied. that  England  had  nothing  in  viow  in  refe- 
rence to  Texas,  which  ought  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  cause  uneasiness  in  the  United  States. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  remarks 
on  tliesubject.  Aware  of  the  great  importance  which 
would  be  attached  to  them,  I took  them  down  in 
writing,  as  soon  as  I returned  home,  and  sent  the  me- 
morandum to  Lord  Aberdeen,  requesting  him,  if  it 
were  inaccurate,  to  correct  it.  This  he  did  in  some 
not  material  points;  and  the  foregoing  report  of  the 
conversation  may  therefore  be  regarued  as  entirely 
authentic. 

In  returning  my  memorandum  of  the  conversation, 
with  his  corrections,  Lord  Aberdeen  recapitulated, 
in  order  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  case,  that 
there  had  been  no  communication  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, with  Texas,  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, and  that  no  proposition  whatever  had  been 
made  to  her  by  England  on  that  subject:  the  loan  pro- 
posed by  General  Hamilton,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas,  had  rio  connexion  with  abolition;  the 
proposal  of  a loan  to  promote  that  object  last  summer 
was  the  suggestion  of  a deputation  of  private  indivi- 
duals, and  was  at  once  rejected  by  him. 

Although  England  has  made  no  proposition  to 
Texas,  and  has  no  intention  of  making  abolition  the 
subject  of  any  treaty  stipulation  with  her,  they  had 
certainly  recommended  to  Mexico  to  promote  the 
abolition  of  slavery  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Texas.  But  Lord  Aberdeen  added, 
that  lie  could  not  say  that  this  recommendation  had 
been  listened  to  with  any  degree  of  favor,  and  nothing 
further  was  said  on  the  subject.  In  all  this  there 
was  no  reference  whatever  to  the  United  States. 

The  late  hour  at  which  my  memorandum  above 
alluded  to  was  returned  to  me  leaves  me  barely  time 
to  prepare  this  despatch  before  the  closing  of  t ho 
mail.  Should  any  thing  further  of  interest  reach  me 
on  this  subject,  1 shall  not  neglect  to  communicate  it 
without  delay.  I am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  vour 
obedient  servant,  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

Ji.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  stale. 

■ Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Upshur. 

[extract.] 

No.  G4.]  London,  Nov-  16,  1843. 

Sir:  In  my  despatch  No.  (12  1 acquainted  you  that 
I had  addressed  a private  Idler  to  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith, 
the  Texan  charge  d’affaires,  now  at'Paris,  requesting 
of  him  such  information  as  he  might  be  able  and  wil- 
ling to  give  me  as  to  the  measures  supposed  to  be  in 
progress,  on  the  part  of  this  government,  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  I received  a pri- 
vate letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  in  reply,  on  the  6th  inst. 
My  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  and  his  answer  were  written 
under  the  impression  that  overtures  on  this  subject 
might  possibly  have  been  made  directly  to  the  Texan 
government.  Such,  however,  you  will  have  learned 
by  my  despatch  No.  62, _ is  not  the  case.— Lord  Aber- 
deen having  distinctly  stated  to  me  that  he  had  not 
submitted,  and  did  not  intend  to  submit,  any  propo- 
sition to  Texas  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smith  informs  me  that  he  was  present  at  the 
interview  which  took  place  last  June  between  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  several  persons,  British  subjects  and 
others,  a committee  of  the  general  anti-slavery  con- 
vention, who  waited  Upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging the  co-operation  of  the  British  government  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Lord  Aberdeen  assured  the  committee  that 
her  majesty’s  government  would  employ  all  legiti- 
mate means  in  their  power  to  attain  so  great  and  de- 
sirable an  object.  One  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee afterwards  informed  Mr.  Smith,  at  his  lodg- 
ings, that,  in  their  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
his  lordship  made  observations  which  warranted  them 
in  saying  that  the  British  government  would  guaranty, 
if  necessary,  the  interest  of  a loan  which  should  bo 
raised  and  applied  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tc.y- 
as,  but  not  of  a Texan  loan  for  any  other  purpose 
whatever.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  statements 
contained  in  my  despatch  No.  62,  that  the  member 
of  the  committee  who  gave  this  information  to  Mr, 
Smith  was  in  an  error — Lord  Aberdeen  having  as- 
sured rue  that  the  suggestion  relative  to  a loan  for 
this  purpose  had  not  received  tho  slightest  counte- 
nance from  him.  My  written  memorandum  of  the 
conversation,  in  which  this  assurance  was  made,  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  misapprehension  on  my  part.  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  since  repeated  the  same  statement  to  me . 
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Mr.  Smith,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances 
above  stated,  asked  an  interview  with  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  subsequently  addressed  a written  commu- 
nication to  him  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Smith  very  pro- 
perly doubts  whether  he  ought  to  furnish  me  a copy 
of, this  correspondence,  before  it  has  been  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Texan  government.  Appreciating,  how- 
ever, the  motives  which'  prompted  my  inquiry,  and 
considering  the  subject. as  one  of  interest  to  the  U. 
States  as  well  as  to  Texas,  though  possibly  in  a less 
degree,  Mr.  Smith  informs  me  that  he  shall  transmit 
to  the  Texan  consul  at  London  copies  of  his  notces 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  T exas', 
and  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  reply,  with  a request  to  that 
gentleman  to  submit  the  same,  if  I desire  it,  to  my 
perusal.  . Mr.  Rote,  the  Texan  consul,  accordingly 
called  upon  me  for  this  purpose.  The  reply  of  Lord- 
Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Smith  states  that  Mr.  Smith  does 
the  British  government  no  more  than  justice  in  .for- 
bearing to  impute  to  them  any  design  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  Texas  in  reference  to 
slavery;  but  adds,  that  it  is  not  a matter  of -surprise 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  individuals  having  that  object 
in  view  should  have  recourse  to  any  measure  which 
they  deem  calculated  to  promote  it. 

Mr.  Smith  acquaints  me,  further,  that  he  has  writ- 
ten full  accounts  to  his  government  o-f  the  interview 
above  alluded  to  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  of  such 
other  facts  relating  to  the  efforts  making  in  England 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  as,  on  .diligent 
and  scrupulous  inquiry,  he  could  ascertain.  He  adds, 
that  he  shall  transmit  bv  the  next  steamer  copies  of 
these  accounts-to  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  the  Texan  charge 
d’affaires -at  Washington,  who  will  make  such  use  of 
them  as,  in  his  discretion,  he  shall  judge  best.  I have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Van  Zandt  will  feel  himself  autho- 
rized to  make  you  fully  acquainted  for  the  president’s 
information,  with  the  purport  of  these  communica- 
tions. , 

I had  a long  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  at  his 
request,  on  the  6th  instant,  principally  in  reference 
to  the  Oregon  question,  as  you  will  have  seen  from 
another  communication  by  .this  steamer.  Before  I 
left  him,  ho-wever,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  ; 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  I told 
him  he  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  interest  taken  in 
the  subject  in  the  United  States,  when  he  remember- 
ed that  Texas  and  the  United  States  were  border 
countries,  and  the  necessary  effect  of  the  abolition  in 
Texas  on  slavery  as  existing  in  the  Union.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  felt  the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  repeated  the  allusion  made  in  the  former  in- 
terview lo  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  England, 
and  said  that,  while  it  could' not  be  expected  of  her 
majesty’s  government  to  hold  a language  or  pursue  a 
policy  at  variance  with  opinions  which  they  shared 
with  the  whole  country,  yet  he  should  certainty  think 
it  right  not  to  give  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  to  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  Texas  was  directly  con- 
cerned, they  had,  as  he  had  already  informed  me, 
made  no  proposition  to  her  whatever.  They  had  con- 
nected the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas 
with  a recommendation  to  Mexico  to  acknowledge 
her  independence;  but,  as  he  told  tpe  before,  Mexico 
had  given  the  suggestion  no  encouragement,  and  it 
rested  there. 

I ought  perhaps  to  have  added,  that  in  his  note  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  the  committee 
which  waited  upon  him  in  June,  as  persons  acting 
without  the  authority,  sanction,  or  approbation  of  the 
Texan  government. 

Jl.  P.  Upshur,- Esq.,  secretary  of  slate. 

Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Thompson., 

[extract.] 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  JYovember  18,  1S43. 

% 'Jr  -jfc 

Your  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  move- 
ments in  England  in  relation  to  domestic  slavery  in 
Texas,  and  to  the  bearing  which  her  proceedings  may 
have  upon  that  institution  in  the  United  States,  and 
incidentally-upon  other  leading  interests  of  ourcoun- 
try.  Information  recently  received  from  General 
M.urphy,  charge  d’affaires  in  Texas,  has  increased 
the  solicitude  of  the  President  upon  that  point.  There 
is  very  little  douDt  that  England  is  exerting  itself  to 
cause  Mexico  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignly  of 
Texas,  upon  terms  which  will  give  to.Texas  a’sepa- 
rate  legislature  and  a quasi  independence.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  will  be  to  abrogate  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  Texas,  and  consequently  to  abolish,  domestic 
slavery  there.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if 
the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  be  acknowledged,  she  will 
assert  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  territory  as  she 
pleases.  I-  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  t[rat 
England  desires  to  acquire  it;  b.ut  the  subject,  in  all. 
its  bearings,  is'of  deep  interest  to  the  United  States. 
I ask,  therefore,  your  particular  attention  to.it,  and 
thatyou  give  rue  prompt  information  of  every  move- 


ment connected  with  it.  I also  repeat  the  suggestion, 
that  you  communicate  as  fully  and  freely  as  possible 
with  Mr.  Murphy. 

#■  * - * ' # # # 

Mr.  Upshur  .to  Mr.  Murphy. 

[extracts.] 

Department  of  Slate,  Washington,  November  21, 1843. 
* ■ * -*  * * # ' 

I. .think  it  may  be  assumed  that  Texas  will  not,  un- 
der any  possible  condition  of  things,  agree  to  go  back 
under  the  dominion  of  Mexico.  Even  if  Mexico 
should  conquer  the  soil,  she  eat)  never  conquer  the 
people — at  least,  not  that  portion  of  them  who  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States.  They  would  sooner 
return  to  the  United  States  penniless  than  remain 
subject  to  Mexican  vengeance  and  tyranny. 

1 assure  you,  sir,  of  tile  very  great  satisfaction  felt, 
both  by  the  president  and  myself,  at  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry which  you  have  displayed  in  the  general  duties 
o-f  your  mission,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  Texas  with  England.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  too.  watchful  or  too  diligent  in  a matter  which  in- 
volves such  momentous  consequences,  not  only  to  our 
•country,. but  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  view 
which  this  government  takes  of  it  excludes  every 
idea  of  mere  sectional  interest.  We  regard  it  as  in- 
volving the  security  of  the  south,  and  the  strength 
and. prosperity  of  every  part. of  the  Union.  Sincere- 
ly believing  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U. 
States  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  among  our- 
selves; give  encouragement  and  sustenance  to  our 
navigating,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests; 
present  a foundation  for  harmony  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  afford  us  great  security  against  their  aggres- 
sions in  case  of  war;  we  anxiously  desire  it,  as  a great 
blessing  to  every  part  of  our  .country.  We  cannot 
anticipate  any  objection  on  the  part  of  Texas.  She 
can  desiie  nothing  better  than  a common  destiny  with 
the  United  Stales. 

Whether  this  important  measure  can  be  effected  or 
not  is  as  yet  doubtful.  In  the  meantime,  you  will 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  Texan  government  and  people  in  regard  to  i t.: — 
In  connexion  with  that  object,  you  will  watch  nar- 
rowly the  proceedings  of.  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  treat  with  Mexico.  That  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land will  be  strenuously  felt  in  the  proceedings  of 
that  commission  cannot  be  doubted.  To  that -influ- 
ence we  have  great  reason  to  look  with  uneasiness 
and  apprehension.  I would  impress  upon  you,  there- 
fore, the  necessity  not  only  of  great  vigilance  on  y.our 
part,  but  also  of  the  most  prompt  communication  to 
this  department  of  all  the  information  winch  you  may 
be  able  to  obtain.  Your  own  suggestions  of  what  it 
may  be  expedient  for  this  government  to  do  are  not, 
as  you  seem  to  apprehend,  out  of  place;  on  the  con- 
trary, 1 shall  be  glad  to  receive  them,  and  to  act  upon 
them,  so  far  as  the  public  interest  may  require. 

Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Murphy. 

No  14.] 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Jan.  16  1844. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  by  Mr.  Abell  are  received. 
You  are  probably  not  aware  that  a proposition  has 
been  lrraile  to  the  Texan  government  for  the.  annexa- 
tion of  that  conntry  to  the'  United  States.  This;  I 
learn  from  the  Texan  eharge,  has  been  for  the  pres- 
ent declined. 

I am  not  disappointed  at  this  intelligence.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  United  States.  1 have  the  most  unequivo- 
cal proofs,,  in  a variety  of  forms,  that  they  are  al- 
most unanimous  in  favor  of  that  measure.  That  the 
government,  at  least  in  the  executive  branch  of  it, 
shouldjentertain  different  views,  may  be  very  reason- 
ably attributed  lo  a misconception  of  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  question  so  far  as  this  government  is  con- 
cerned. Texas  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  a 
condition  to  need  the  aid  and  protection  of  some 
strong  power.  She  ought  not  to  have  doubted  that’ 
the  sympathies  of  this  country  were  altogether  with 
her;  but  the  want  of  power  in  the  government  has 
prevented  it  from  doing  any  thing  etfectual  in  her 
favor,  She  has  been  forced,  therefore,  by  a sort  of 
necessity,  to  look  to  other  quarters- for  that  aid 
which  hitherto  she  had  failed  to  receive  from  us. — 
Hence  she  listened  the  most  readily  to  the  overtures 
of  England,  and  is  probably,  at  this  time,  in  some 
degree  committed  to  that  government.  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  her  government  should  hesi- 
tate, in.  the-  present  state  of  its  information,  to  make 
any  further  movement  towards  the  annexation  of 
that  country  to  the  United  States,  If  it  were  cer- 
tain, or  even  strongly  probable  that  the  measure 
could  be  carried  in  our  congress,  I Cannot  doubt  that 
it  would  gladly  be,  acceded  to  by  the  government  of 
Texas.  But  so  long  as  the  success,  of  that  measure  is 


very. doubtful,  in. the  opinion  of  that  government,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  they  should  be  disinclined  to- 
hazard  the  friendship  of  other  powers  and  particu- 
larly of  England,  by  an  appeal  to  the  United  States, 
which  might  not  be  successful.. 

I have-  little  doubt  that  these  are  the  .views  of  the 
Texan  government.  I have  for  some  months 
past  anticipated  that  they  would  be  so,  but  1 have 
not  until  very  reeenily  felt  authorized  to  give  such 
assurances  as  I can  now  give,  calculated  to  influence 
the  policy  of  Texas,  upon  this  point.  Willi  a view 
to  enable  you  to  do  this,  it  is  proper  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  following  facts. 

The  failure  of. the  proposition  heretofore  made  by 
Texas  for  admission  ipto  our  Union  should  not  be 
allowed  to  influence  her  present  course.  At  that 
time  the  question  was  not  understood  in  this  country. 
It  had  not  been  convassed,  even  by  leading  politicians, 
much  less  by  the  people  at  large  and  the  consequen- 
ces dependent  upon  it  were  not  then  developed  as 
they  now  are.  If  the  proposition  could  have  been 
placed  at  that  time  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  now 
seen,  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  upon  the 
subject.  Indeed,  it  was  then, regarded  rather  as  a 
question  of  time  than  any  thing  else;  for  I am  well 
assured  that  a majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
have  always  considered  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
their  territory  as  an  event  that  must  happen,  sooner 
or  later.  At  all  events,  no  other  question  can  grow 
out  of  the  failqre  of  the  first  proposition  than  one  of 
mere  etiquette,  or  national  self  respect.  I have  an- 
ticipated and  provided  , for  this.  . Supposing  that 
Texas  might  feel  some  reluctance  to  renew  the  prop- 
osition which  had  been  once  rejected,'!  have  invi- 
ted her  charge  at  Washington,  to,  enter  into  negotia- 
tions upon  the  subject.  A copy  of  my  note  is  en- 
closed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  government  and  perhaps  the 
people  ofTexas,  may  feel  they  have  sustained  some 
wrong  from  the  United  States,  in  the  matters  of 
Colonel  Snively’s  command,  and  of  certain  procee- 
dings touching  one  of  their  custom  houses  on  the 
Red  river.  This  government  has  not  forgotten,  those 
subjects,  nor  has  it  been  insensible  to  their  impor- 
tance. A decision  in  regard  to  them  has  been  de- 
layed from  necessity,  but  every  thing  which  could 
be  done  has  been  done  to  assure  the  government  of 
Texas  that  this  government  never  meditated  nor 
authorized  any  wrong  of  any  kind  to  the  dignity  of 
Texas,  or  the  rights  of  her  people,  and  that  every  in- 
jury which  may,  upon  proper  investigation,  appear 
to  have  been  done  by  our  people  will  be  fully  and 
perfactly  repaired. 

I have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  silence  of  (he  presi- 
dentof  the  United  States  in  his  annual  messageon  the 
subject  of  annexation,  has  created  an  impression  in 
Texas,  either  that  he  is  indifferent  to  that  measure, 
or  that  he  despairs  of  its  success.  Such  an  impression 
does  him  great  injustice.  '1  he  subject  was  not  al- 
luded to  in  the  message,  because  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  submit  the  question,  except  in  all  its  aspects 
and  bearings;  arid  lor  that  reason,  the  president  reser- 
ved. it  until  he  could  present  the  actual  treaty  of  an- 
nexation. That  was  undoubtedly  the  proper  course, 
and  the  course  best  calculated  to  effect  the  object  so 
ardently  desired  by  him,  and  by  a very  decided  ma- 
jority of  our  people. 

It  is  already  well  known  in  Texas  that  the  presi- 
dent has  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  the  war  waged  by  Mexico  against  that 
country.  In  his  last  message  he  uses  the.  mos-t  em- 
phatic language  on  that  subject.  He  declares  that  it 
is  time  that  the  war  had  ceased,  and  thus',  in  effect, 
announces  his  own  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  any 
means  which  he  can  constitutionally  command.  He 
has  no  means,  except  such  as  he'  derives  from  the 
treaty  making  power.  These  he  now  offers  to  exert 
and  has  thus  given  to  Texas  a pledge  of  his  friendly 
interest,  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  doubt.  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  this  government,  is  fa.r  more 
worthy  of  confidence  than  any  professions,  however 
vehemently  preferred. 

I put  you  in'possession  of  these  facts,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  able  to  offer  the  proper  explanations,  if 
the  subject  should  arise  in  the  course  of  your  con- 
versations with  President  Houston.  I wish  you  to 
see  that  functionary  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  urge 
upon  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  annexation,  with 
reference  to  the  interests  (and  possibly  to  the  safety) 
of  both  countries. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  messenger 
who  bears  this  despatch  should  leave  the  United 
States  immediately,  L have  not  time  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  all  its  important  bearings.  My  views  are,, 
in  tact,  disclosed  in- a despach  addressed  to  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, at  London,  of  which  a copy  is  enclosed.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  following  considerations: 

What  motive  can  England  have  fora  disinterested 
friendship  towards  Texas?  Friendship  between  na- 
tions is  never  disinterested,  but  in  this  case  even  the 
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common  feeling  of  national  kindness  cannot  he  pre- 
sumed to  exist.  The  policy  of  England  is  p.urely 
commercial.  Her  object  is  to  engross  the  commerce 
of  the  world  by  diplomacy,  if  she  can;  and  by  force, 
ii  she  must.  Qn  this  subjefct,  she  will  .expect  and 
'ultimately  compel,  concessions  from.  Texas,  which 
Texas,  once  surrendered  to  her  influence  and  pro!e> 
tion,  will  not  have  the  power  to  refuse.  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  to  disgust  and  irritate  other  nations, 
and  particularly  the  United  Slates.  We  are  even 
pow  the  great  rivals  of  England  in  commerce  anti 
manufactures.  It  is  a favorite  object  with  her  to 
cripple  us  in  both  .these  branches  of  our  industry,  and 
for  that  reason  she  is  pushing  her  inlluenc.e  in  every  . 
commercial  mart  of  the  world.  For  a few  years 
Texas  might  be  benefitled  by  this,  because  it  would 
throw  into  het'  ports  an  immense  amount  of  English 
manufactures;  designed  not  merely  for  the  supply  6f 
Texas,  but  also  for  that  of -the,  United  Slates  by 
means  of  smuggling  across  the  lied  river  amfltie  Sa- 
bi. The  effect  of  this  upon  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  is  pointed  out  in  the  despatch  to  Mr. 
Everett  now  enclosed. 

A still  worse  effect  would-be  produced  by  irritating 
our  people  against  a country  that  afforded  to  our 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  rival  the  meads 
of  annoying  and  injuring  us  so  seriously.  In  self-de- 
fence, we  should  take  measures  to  redress  this  wrong. 
The  commerce  of  the  Red  river,  so  important  to 
Texas,  is  within  our  control.  We  have  it  in  our  pow- 
er'to  do  more  injury  to  the  commerce,  and,  inciden- 
tally, to 'the  agriculture,  of  Texas  in  time  of  peace, 
than  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  combined; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  .we  can  benefit  her  in  equal 
degree.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  shall  feel 
any  hesitation  on  this  subject,  if  Texas  shall  reject 
our  overtures,  and  throw  herself  into  the' 'arms  of 
England.  Instead  of  being,  as  we  ought  to  be,  the 
closest  friends,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  become 
the  bitterest  foes.  In  this  feeling,  all  parts  of  our 
country  u ill  participate.  The  north,  which  is  the 
most  influential  in  the  policy  of  our  government,  will 
entertain  it  more  strongly  than  the  south;  because 
their  great  and  leading  interest,  particularly  in  New 
England,  must  fall  a sacrifice  to  this  hostile  policy  on 
the  part  of  Texas. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  Texas  should  refuse  to  come 
into  our  Union,  measures  will  instantly  be  taken  to 
fill  her  territory  with  emigrants  from  Europe.'  .Ex- 
tensive arrangerrienis  for  this,  are  already  made,  and 
they  will  be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  deci- 
sion of  Texas  shall  be  known.  These  emigrants  will 
bring  with  them  European  feelings  and  European 
o-pinions.  Emigration  from  the  United  States  will 
cease;  at  all  events,  the  people  of  the  southern  states 
will  not  run  the.  hazard  of  subjecting  their  slave  pro- 
perty to  the  control  of  a population  who  are  anxious 
to  abolish  slavery.  Texas  vvill  soon  cease  to  be  an 
American  state.  Her  population,  her  politics,  and 
her  manners,  will  stamp  her  as  European.  This  fact 
alone  will  destroy  the  sympathy  which  now  exrsts 
between  that country  and  this. 

But  the  first  measure  of  the  new  emigrants,  as  soon 
as  they  shall  have  sufficient  strength,  will  be  to  des- 
troy that  greqt  domestic  institution  upon  which  so 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  soutlireu  country  de- 
pends. To  this  England  will  stimulate  them,  and. she- 
will  also  furnish  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  I 
have  commented  upon  this  topic  in  the  despatch  to 
Mr.  Everett.  I will  only  add,  that  if  Texas'  should 
not  be  attached  to  tile  United  States  she  cannot  main- 
tain that  institution  ten  years  and  probably  not  half 
that  time. 

You  will  readily  perceive  that,  with  such  causes 
as  these  at  work-,  a long  continuance  of  peace  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  United  Stales  is  absolute- 
ly impossible.  War  is  inevitable.  England  will  be 
a party  to  it  from  necessity,  if  not  from  choice;  and 
the  other  great  powers. of  the  world  will  not  be  idle 
spectators  of  a contesst  involving  sup  hi  momentous 
results.  I .think  it  almost  certain  that  the  peace  of 
tile  civilized  world,  the  stability  of  long  established 
institutions,  and  the  destinies  of  millions  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  bang  ori  thedecision  which  Texas 
shall  now  pronounce.  What  has  she  to  hope  in  this 
■ conflict  of  stronger  powers?  She  vvill  find  herself  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  grouud  to 
ponder  in  their  revolutions. 

it  seems  to  me  that  a wise  people  cannot  long  hesi- 
tate between  the  alternatives  now  presented  to  Texas. 
On  the  one  hand,  she  may  have  a quasi  alliance  with 
the  strongest  power  in  the  world,  on  whose  protec- 
tion she  must  make  herself  dependent!  The  history 
ol  all  such  alliances  between  strong  and  weak  na- 
tions, is  enough  to  admonish  her' of  the  fate,  which 
awaits  her.  The  lamb  can  make  no  contract  with 
the  wolf,  which  will  protect  him  from  being  de- 
voured. 

On  the  other  hand,  a nation  now  scarcely  second 
to  any  in  the  world,  rapidly  advancing  in  population, 


in  Wealth,  and  in  -the  arts;  and  daily  developing  all 
the  sources  of  national  power — a nation  that  adjoins 
her  in  territory,  and  whose  power  she  can  scarcely 
hope  to  resist,  if  it  shall  become  her  enemy — offers 
to  receive  her  as  a part  of  its  own  domain,  and  to 
admit  her  people  to  a full  participation  in  its  govern- 
ment and  a full  share  in  its  promising  destinies.  As 
a part  of  the  United  States,  Texas  would  be  beyond 
all  contingencies:  but  as  an  independent  nation,  she 
can  have  no  better  reliance  than  the  precarious  pro- 
tection of  a power  not  bound  to  her  by  any  sympa- 
thies, acting  only  with  a view  to  its  own  interest, 
and  ready  to  desert  her  whenever  that  interest  shall 
, require  it. 

Surely,  if  the  government  of  Texas  cnuld  believe 
that  there  is  even  a reasonable  prospect  of  the  annex- 
ation of  that-country  to  the  United  States,  it  would 
not  hesitate  to  authorize  the  trial.  On  this  point,  I 
cannot  of  course  speak  with  absolute  certainty:  but 
I feel  a degree  of  confidence  in  regard  to  it,  which  is 
little  short  of  absolute  certainty.  The  more  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  among  our  statesmen,  the  more  clear- 
ly does  it  appear  that  the  interests  of  both  countries 
absolutely  require  that  they  should  be  united.  When 
the  measure  was  first  suggested,  although  the  entire 
south  was  iq  favor  of  it,  as  they  still  are,  it  found  few 
friends  among  the  statesmen  of  the  oilier  states. : — -. 
Now,  t.he  north — to  a great  extent — are  not  only  fa- 
vorable to,  but  anxious  for  it,  and  every  day  increa- 
ses the  popularity  of  the  measure,  among  those  who 
originally  Opposed  it.  Measures  have  been  taken  to 
ascertain- the  opinions  and  views  of, senators  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  is  found  tliat-a  clear  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  .two-thirds  are  -in  favor  of  the  measure. — 
This  I learn  from  sources  which  do  not  leave  the 
matter  doubtful;  and  I have  reason  to  know  that  Pre- 
sident Houston  himself  has  received  the  same -infor- 
mation from  sources  which  will  command  his  respect. 
There  is;  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
ratification  of  a treaty  of  annexation — should  Texas 
agree  to  make  one.  j 

I am  very  anxious,  sir,  to  impress  you  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  measqre,  as  strongly  as  it  is  felt  by 
myself.  I feel  a deep  anil  solemn  conviction  that  it 
involves,  to  a fearful  extent,  the  destinies  both  of 
Texas  and  of  our.  own  country.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  have' you  urge  upon  President  Plouston  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  this  measure  decisively  and  prompt- 
ly, Press  upon  him  the  high  considerations  of  com- 
mon interest  and  common  safely,  which  require  the 
union  of  the  two,  countries  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. A, great  responsibility  rests  upon  him;  and  for 
the  sake  of  his. country,  as  well. 'as  our  own,  and  the 
sake  of  the  harmony  of  the  world,  remotely  if  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  decision,  1 hope  that 
he  will  not  reject  the  offer  we  make,  in  the  hope  of 
any  contingent  and  precarious  advantage  to  be  deri- 
ved from  a different  source.. 

The  pending  negotiation  with  Mexico  ought  not  to 
present  any  difficulty,  unless  Texas  is  prepared  to  go 
back  again  under  the  dominion  of  that  power.  As  it 
is  certain  that  she '.will  not  consent  to  this,  under  any 
possible  circumstances,  the  result  of  that  negotiation 
cannot  affect  unfavorably  the  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion to  this  country.  If  Mexico  should  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas,  then  Texas  will  have  an 
undisputed  right  to  dispose  of  herself  as  she  pleases; 
and  ii'  Mexico  shall'  refuse'  that  acknowledgment — 
Texas  will,  the  more  need  .proteclion  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  now  offers.  She  can  require  nothing  more, 
in  this  last  event,  than  that  the  United  Slates  shall 
take  upop  themselves  the  adjustment  of  her  difficul- 
ties with. Mexico. 

You  may,  if  you, think  proper,  show  this  letter  lo 
President  Plouston.  He  will,  I trust,  see  in  it  satis- 
factory reasons  for  my  extreme  anxiety  upon  the 
subject — reasons  which  affect  Texas  quite  as  serious- 
ly as  the  United  States.-  A concert  between  the  two 
governments  upon  this  important  point  would  do 
more  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  has  been  ef- 
fected by  any  political  movement  within  the  last  half 
century. 

I particularly  request  that  you  will  lose  no  lime  in 
pressing  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  President 
Houston.  It  is  .also  necessary  that  you  should  keep 
me  regularly  and  promptly  informed  of  all  that  may 
occur  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  the  more  indispensa- 
ble, because  the  friends  of  the  measure  in  congress 
are  impatient  to  move  in  it,  and  are  with  difficulty 
restrained,  in  expectation  that  the  object  will  be  ef- 
fected by  negotiation.  I am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

IF.  S.  Murphy,  esq.,Sfc. 

Mr.  Pakenhum  to  Mr.  Upshur. 

Washington:  February  £6,  1844. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  lo  that  ef- 
fect, I have  the  honor  herewith  lo  transmit  to  you  a 
copy,  of  the  despatch'  from  her  majesty’s  principal 
I secretary  of  stale  lor  foreign  allairs,  which  1 had  the 


honor  to  read  lo  you  on  Saturday  last.  I have  the 
honor  to  be  with  high  consideration,  your  obedient 
servant,  R.  FAKENHAM. 

Hon.  Jl.  P.  Upshur,  Sfc. 

[No.  9.]  Foreign  Vjpcc:  December  26,  1843. 

Sir:  As  much  agitation  appears- to  have  prevailed 
of  late  in  the  United  States  relative 'to  the  desiirn 
which  Gredt  Britain  is  supposed  to  entertain  with 
regard  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  her  majesty’s  go- 
vernment deem  it  “expedient  to  take  measures  for 
stopping  at  once  the  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  circulated,  and  the  errors  into  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  seem  to  have  fallen  on 
the  subject  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  re- 
spect to  Texas'.  The  policy  is  clear  and  simple,  and 
may  be  stated  in  a few  words. 

Great  Britain  has  recognized  the-independenee  of 
Texas,  and  having  done  so,  she  is  desirous  of  seeing 
that  independence  finally  and  formally  established, 
and  generally  recognized,  especially  by  Mexico. — 
But  this  desire  does  not  arise  from  anv  motive  of  am- 
bition or  of  self-interest,  beyond  that  interest  at  least, 
which  attaches  to  the  general  extension  of  our  com- 
mercial dealings  with  o'ther  countries. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  recognition  of  Texas 
by  Mexico  must  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  both,  these 
countries,  and,  as  we  take  an  interest  in  the  well- 
being of  both,  and  in  their  steady  advance  in  power 
and  wealth,  we  have  put  ourselves  forward  in  press- 
ing the  government  of'Mexico  to  acknowledge  Texfis 
as  independent.  But  in  thus  acting  we  have  no  occult 
design,  either  with  reference  lo  any  peculiar  interest 
which  ive  might  seek  to  establish  in  Mexico  or  in 
Texas,  or  even  with  reference  to  the  slavery  which 
now  exists,  and  which  we  desire  to  see  abolished  in 
Texas. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  must  be  and  is 
well  known  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
whole  world;  that  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is  con- 
stantly exerting  herself  to  procure,  the  general  abo- 
lition of  slavery  throughput  the  world.  But  the  means 
which  she  has  adopted,  and  will  continue  to  adopt, 
for  this  humane  and  virtuo'us  purpose,  are  open  and 
undisguised.  She  will  do  nothing  secretly  or  under- 
hand. She. desires  that  her  motives  may  be  generally 
understood,  and  her.  acts  seen  by  all. 

With  regard  to.  Texas,  we  avow  that  we  wish  to 
see  slavery  abolished  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  we 
should  rejoice  if  the. recognition  of  that  country  by 
the  Mexican  government  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  abolish-slavery 
eventually,  and  under  proper  condition  throughout  the 
republic.  But  although  we  earnestly  desire  and  feel 
it  to  be  our  duly  to  promote  such  a consummation, 
we  shall  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  improper 
assumption  of  authority,  with  either  party,  in' order 
to  ensure  the  adoptio'n  of  such  a eotfkse.  VVe  shall 
counsel,  but  we  shall  not  seek  to  compel,  or  unduly 
control  either  party.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  -is  con- 
cerned, provided  other  states  act  will)  equal  forbear- 
ance, those  governments  will  be  fully  at  liberty  to 
make  their  own  unfettered,  arrangements  with  each 
other,  both  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
to  all  other  points. 

Great  Britain,  moreover,  does  not  desire  to  estab- 
lish in  Texas,  whether  partially  dependent  on  Mexico 
or  entirely  independent,  (which, latter  alternative  v.-p 
consider  irr  every  respect  preferable),  any  dominant 
influence.  She  only  dc'sires  to  share  her  influence 
equally  with  all  other  nations.  Her  objects  are  purely 
commercial,  and  she  has  no  thought  or  intention  of 
seeking  to  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a political 
sense,  on  the  United  States  through  Texas. 

The  British  government,  as  the  United  States  well 
knows,  have  never  sought  in  any  way  to  stir  up  dis- 
affection, or  excitement  of  any  kind  in  the  slave  hold- 
ing states  of  the  American  Union.  Much  as  we 
should  wish  tp  see  those  stales  placed  on  the  firm 
and  solid  footing  which  we  conscientiously  believe,  is 
to  be  atta ined  by  general  freedom  alone,  we  have 
never  in  our  treatment  of  them  made  any  difference 
between  the  .slave-holding  and  free  stales  of  the 
Union.  A II  are,  in  pur  eyes,  entitled,  as  component 
members  of  the  Union,  to  equal  political  respect,  fa- 
vor, and  forbearance,  on  our  part.  To  that  wise  and 
just  policy  wq  shall  continue  lo  adhere;  and  the  go- 
vernments of  the  slave  holding  states  may  be  assur- 
ed that  although  we  shall  not  desist  from  those  open 
and  honest  efforts  which  we  have  constantly  made 
for  procuring  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world:,  we  shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to 
any  measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  or  thereby  to  afl'erct  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  Union. 

You  will  communicate  this  dispatch  to  the  United 
States  secretary  of  state,  and  if  tie  should  desire  it, 
you  will  leave  a copy. of'it  with  him.  1 am,&c. 

ABERDEEN. 

Right  Hon . Richard  Pajcenham , fyc. , 
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Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Pakenham. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Jlpr'd  IS,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state’ of  the  United 
States,  has  laid  before  the  president  the  note  of  the 
ricdit  honorable  Mr.  Pakenham,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  majes- 
ty, addressed  to  this  department  on  the  26  of  Februa- 
ry together  with  the  accompanying  copy  of  a de- 
spatch of  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  to  Mr.  Pakenham.  In  reply,  the 
undersigned  is  directed  by  the  president  to  inform  the 
fight  honorable  Mr.  Pakenham,  that  while  he  regards 
with  pleasure  the  disavowal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  her  majesty’s  government 
“to  resort  to  any  measures,  either  openly  or  secretly, 
which  can  tend  to  disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  slaveholding  states,  and  thereby  affect  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  union,”  he  at  the  same  time  regards 
with  deep  concern  the  avowal,  for  the  first  time  made 
to  this  government,  “that  Great  Britain  desires  and 
is  cons'antly  exerting  herself  to  procure  the  general 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.” 

So  long  as  Great  Britain  confined  her,  policy  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  her  own  possessions  and  colo- 
nies, no  other  country  had  a right  to  complain,  it 
belonged  to  her  exclusively  to  determine,  according 
to  her  own  views  of  policy,  whether  it  should  be 
done  or  not.  But  when  she  goes  beyond,  and  avows 
it  as  her  settled  policy,  and  the  object  of  her  constant 
exertions,  to  abolish  it  throughout  the  world,  she 
makes  it  the  duty  of  all  other  countries,  whose  safety 
or  prosperity  may  be  endangered  by  her  policy,  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  their  protection. 

It  is  with  still  deeper  concern  the  president  regards 
the  avowal  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  of  the  desire  of  Great 
Britain  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas;  and,  as  he 
infers,  is  endeavoring,  through  her  diplomacy,  to  ac- 
complish it,  by  making  the  abolition  of  slavery  one  of 
the  conditions  on  which  Mexico  should  acknowledge 
her  independence.  It  has  confirmed  his  previous  im- 
pressions as  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  Texas,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  examine  with  much 
pare  and  solicitude  what  would  be  its  effects  on  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  the  United  Slates,  should  she 
succeed  in  her  endeavors.  The  investigation  has  re- 
sulted in  the  settled  conviction  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  Texas,  in  her  actual  condition,  to  resist  what 
she  desires,  without  supposing  the  influence  and  ex- 
ertions of  Great  Britain  would  be  extended  beyond 
the  limits  assigned  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  that,  if 
Texas  could  not  resist  the  consummation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  her  desire,  would  endanger  both  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  union.  Under  this  conviction, 
it  is  felt  to  be  the  imperious  duty  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, the  common  representative  and  prolector 
of  the  states  of  the  union,  to  adopt,  in  self-defence, 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  defeat  it. 

This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  state  at  large  the 
grounds  of  this  conviction,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  consummation  of  the  avowed  object  of  her 
wishes  in  reference  to  Texas  would  be  followed  by 
hostile  feelings,  and  relations  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States,  which  could  not  fail  to  place 
her  under  the  influence  and  control  of  Great  Britain. 
That,  from  the  geographical  position  of  Texas,  would 
expose  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  portion  of 
o.ur  frontier  to  inroads,  and  place  in  the  power  of 
Great  Britan  Uie  most  efficient  means  of  effecting  in 
the  neighboring  states  of  this  union  what  she  avows 
to  be  her  desire  to  do  in  all  countries  where  slavery 
exists.  To  hazard  consequences  which  would  be  so 
dangerous  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  this  union, 
without  resorting  to  the  most  effective  measures  to 
prevent  them,  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, an  abandonment  of  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gation imposed  by  the  guarantee  which  the  states,  in 
adopting  the  constitution,  entered  into  to  protect 
each  other  against  whatever  plight  endanger  their 
safety,  whether  from  without  or  within.  Acting  in 
obedience  to  this  obligation,  on  which  our  federal 
System  of  government  rests,  the  president  directs  me 
to  inform  you  that  a treaty  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween l be  United  States  and  Texas,  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  latter  to  the  former  as  a part  of  its  terri- 
tory, which  will  be  submitted  without  delay  to  the 
senate  for  its  approval.  This' step  has  been  taken  as 
the  most  effectuul,  if  not  the  only  means  of  guarding 
against  the  threatened  danger,  and  securing  their 
permanent  peace  and  welfare. 

It  is  well  known  that  Texas  has  long  desired  to  be 
annexed  to  this  union:  that  her  people,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  her  constitution,  expressed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  her  desire  to  that  effect;  and 
that  she  has  never  ceased  to  desire  it  as  the  most 
pertain  means  of  promoting  her  safety  and  prosperi- 
ty. The  United  Stales  have  heretofore  declined  to 
meet  her  wishes,  but  the  time,  has  now  arrived  when 
they  can  no  longer  refuse  consistently  with  their 
own  security  and' peace,  and  the  sacred  obligation 


imposed  by  their  constitutional  compact  for  mutual 
defence  and  protection.  Nor  are  they  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  circumstances  which  have  imposed 
this  obligation  on  them.  They  had  no  agency  in 
bringing  about  the  state  of  things  which  has  termi- 
nated in  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico.  It 
was  the  Spainish  government  and  Mexico  herself 
which  invited  and  offered  high  inducements  to  our 
citizens  to  colonize  Texas..  That,  from  the  diversity 
of  character,  habits,  religion,  and  political  opinions, 
necessarily  led  to  the  separation,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  United  States  in  any  manner  whatever. 
It  is  true,  the  United  States,  at  an  early  period,  re- 
cognised the  independence  of  Texas;  but  in  doing  so, 
it  is  well  known  they  but  acted  in  conformity  with  an 
established  principle  to  recognise  the  government  d-e 
facto.  They  had  previously  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  reference  to  Mexico  herself,  and  the  other 
governments  which  have  risen  on  the  former  domi- 
nions of  Spain  on  this  continent. 

They  are  equally  without  responsibility  for  that 
state  of  things’  already  adverted  to  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  imposing  on  them,  in  self-defence,  the  obli- 
gation of  adopting  the  measure  they  have.  They  re- 
mained passive,  so  long  as  the  policy  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  ied  to  its  adoption,  had  no 
immediate  bearing  on  their  peace  and  safety.  While 
they  conceded  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  adopting 
whatever  policy  she  might  deem  best,  in  reference  to 
the  African  race,  within  her  own  possessions,  they 
on  their  part  claim  the  same  right  for  themselves. — 
The  policy  she  has  adopted  in  reference  to  the  por- 
tion of  that  race  In  her  dominions,  may  be  humane 
and  wise;  but  it  does  not  follow,  if  it  prove  so  with 
her,  that  it  would  be  so  in  reference  to  the  United 
Slates  and  other  countries,  whose  situation  differs 
from  hers.  But,  whether  it  would  be  or  not,  it  be- 
longs to  each  to  judge  and  determine  for  itself. — 
With  us  it  is  a question  to  be  decided,  not  by  the  fe- 
deral government,  but  by  each  member  of  this  Union 
for  itself,  according  to  its  own  views  of  its  domestic 
policy,  and  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  fe- 
deral government  to  interfere  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. Its  rights  and  duties  are  limited  to  protecting, 
under  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution,  each  mem- 
ber of  this  Union,  in  whatever  policy  it  may  adopt 
in  reference  to  (he  portion  within  its  respective  limits. 
A large  number  of  the  states  has  decided,  that  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  humane  to  change  the  relation 
which  has  existed,  from  their  first  settlement, between 
the  two  races;  while  others,  where  the  African  is 
less  numerous,  have  adopted  the  opposite  policy. 

It  belongs  not  to  the  government  to  question 
whether  the  former  have  decided  wisely  or  not;  and 
if  it  did,  the  undersigned  would  not  regard  this  as 
the  proper  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject.  He  does 
not,  however,  deem  it  irrelevant  to  state  that,  if  the 
experience  of  more  than  a half  of  century  is  to  de- 
cide, it  would  be  neither  humane  nor  wise  in  them  to 
change  their  policy.  The  census  and  other  authentic 
documents  show  that,  in  all  instances  in  which  the 
states  have  changed  the  former  relation  between  the 
two  races,  the  condition  of  the  African,  instead  of 
being  improved,  has  become  worse.  They  have  been 
invariably  sunk  into  vice  and  pauperism  by  the  bodi- 
ly and  mental  inflictions  incident  thereto — deafness, 
blindness,  insanity,  and  idiocy,  to  a degree  without 
example;  while,  in  all  other  states  which  have  re- 
tained the  ancient  relation  between  them,  they  have 
improved  greatly  in  every  respect— in  number,  com- 
fort, intelligence,  and  morals — as  the  following  facts, 
taken  from  such  sources,  will  serve  to  illustrate: 

The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiots,  and 
insane,  of  the  negroes  in  the  states  that  have  chang- 
ed the  ancient  relation  between  the  races,  is  one  out 
of  every  ninety-six;  while  in  the  states  adhering  to 
it,  it  is  one  out  of  every  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two — that  is,  seven  to  one  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as 
compared  with  the  former. 

The  number  of  whites,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idi- 
ots, and  insane,  in  the  states  that  have  changed  the 
relation,  is  one  in  every  five  hundred  and  sixty-one; 
being  nearly  six  to  one  against  the  free  blacks  in  the 
same  states. 

The  number  of  negroes  who  are  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  idiots,  and  insane,  paupers,  and  in  prison,  in 
the  states  that  have  changed,  is  ope  out  of  every  six; 
and  in  the  states  that  have  not,  one  out  of  every  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four;  or  twenty-two  to  one  against 
the  former,  as  compared  with  the  latter. 

Taking  the  two  extremes  of  north  and  south — in 
the  stale  of  Maine,  the  nuqiber  of  negroes  returned 
as  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiots,  by  the 
census  of  1840,  is  one  out  pf  every  twelve;  and  in 
Florida,  by  the  same  returps,  is  one  out  of  every 
eleven  hundred  and  five;  or  ninety-two  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  slaves  of  Floridq,  as  compared  with  the 
free  blacks  of  Maine. 

In  addition,  it  deserves  to  be  yeuiarked,  that  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  change  in  the  ancient  re- 


lation of  the  two  races  was  first  made,  (now  more 
than  sixty  years  since.)  where  the  greatest  zeal  has 
been  exhibited  in  their  behalf,  and  where  their  num- 
ber is  comparatively  few,  (but  little  more  than  8,000 
in  a population  of  730,000,)  the  condition  of  the 
African  is  amongst  the  most  wretched.  By  the  latest 
authentic  accounts,  there  was  one  out  of  every  twen- 
ty-one of  the  black  population  in  jails  or  bouses  of 
correction;  and  one  out  of  every  thirteen  was  either 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiot,  insane,  or  in  prison.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  census  and  other  authentic  sour- 
ces of  information  establish  the  fact,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  African  race  throughout  alt  the  states, 
where  the  ancient  relation  between  the  two  has  been 
retained,  enjoys  a degree  of  health  and  comfort 
which  may  well  compare  with  that  of  the  laboring  po- 
pulation of  any  country  in  Christendom;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  no  other  condition,  or  in  any  other 
age  or  country,  has  trie  negro  race  ever  attained  so 
high  an  elevation  in  morals,  intelligence,  or  civili- 
zation. 

If  such  be  the  wretched' condition  of' the  race  iii 
their  changed  relation,  where  their  number  is  com- 
paratively few,  and  where  so  much  interest  is  man- 
ifested for  their  improvement,  what  would  it  be  in 
those  states  where  the  two  races  are  nearly  equal  in 
numbers,  and  where,  in  consequence,  would  neces- 
sarily spring  up  mutual  fear,  jealousy,  and.  haired, 

| between  them?  It  may,  in  truth,  he  assumed  as  a 
I maxim,  that  two  races  differing  so  greatly,  and  in  so 
many  respects,  cannot  possibly  exist  together  in  lh,e 
same  country,  where  their  numbers  are  nearly  e^ual, 
without  the  one  being  subjected  to  the  other,  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  existing  relation,  in 
which  the  one  is  subjected  to  the  other  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  is  consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  both;  with  great  improvement  to  the  inferior; 
while  the  same  experience  proves  that  the  relation 
which  it  is  the  desire  and  object  of  Great  Britain  to 
substitute  in  its  stead,  in  this  and  all  other  countries, 
under  the  plausible  name  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
would  (if  it  did  not  destroy  the  inferior  by  conflicts, 
to  which  it  would  lead)  reduce  it  to  the  extremes 
of  vice  and  wretchedness.  In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  asserted,  that  what  is  called  slavery, 
is  in  reality  a political  institution,  essential  to  the 
peace,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  those  states  of  the 
Union  in  which  it  exists.  Without,  then,  controvert- 
ing the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  so  far  as  her  own  possessions  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  without  reference  to  the 
means  by  which  it  would  be  effected,  that,  could  she 
succeed  in  accomplishing,  in  the.  United  States,  what 
she  avows  to  be  her  desire  and  the  object  of  her  con- 
stant exertions  to  effect  throughout  the  world,  so  far 
from  being  wise  or  humane,  she  would  involve  in  tho 
greatest  calamity  the  whole  country,  and  especially 
the  race  which  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  her  exer- 
tions to  benefit. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  the  right  honorable  Mr.  Pakenham  the  as- 
surance of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  &c. 

Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Green. 

No.  I.] 

Department  of  slate,  Washington , Jlpr'd  19,  1844. 

Sir:  A treaty  for  the  annexation  of  't’exas  to  tho 
United  States  has  been  signed  by  the  plenipotentia- 
ries ol  the  two  governments,  and  will  be  sent  by  the 
president  to  the  senate,  without  delay,  for  its  appro- 
val. 

In  making  the  fact  known  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, the  president  enjoins  it  on,  you  to  give  it,  in 
the  first  place,  the  strongest  assurance  that,  in  adopt- 
ing this  measure,  our  government  is  actuated  by  no 
feelings  of  disrespect  or  indifference  to  the  honor  or 
dignity  of  Mexico,  and  that  it  would  be  a subject  of 
great  regret  if  it  should  be  otherwise  regarded  by  its 
government.  And,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  step 
was  forced  on  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  self  defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas.  It  vVas  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  witness  with  indifference  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  there.  They  could, 
not  but  see  that  she  had  the  means  in  her  power,  iq 
the  actual  condition  of  Texas',  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  her  policy , unless  prevented  by  the  most 
efficient  measures;  and  that,  if  accomplished,  it  would 
lead  to  a state  of  things  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to 
the  adjacent  states,  and  the  Union  itsglf.  Seeing  this, 
this  government  has  been  compelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  a regard  to  its  constitutional  obli- 
gations, to  take  the  step  it  has,  as  the  only  certain 
and  effectual  means  of  preventing  it.  It  has  taken 
it  in  full  view  of  all  possible  consequences,  but  not 
without  a desire  and  hope  that  a full  and  fair  disclo- 
sure of  the  causes  which  induced  it  to  do  saisQuldi 
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prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  preserve. 

In  order  that  the  Mexican  government  should  have 
a just  and  full  conception  of  the  motives  which  have 
compelled  this  government  to  take  the  course  it  has, 
1 enclose,  by  the  direction  of  the  president,  a copy 
of  the  declaration  of  lord  Aberdeen,  which  Mr.  Pa- 
kenharrfi  the  British  minister,  was  instructed  to  read 
to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
leave  a copy,  should  he  desire  it;  and  the  answer  to  it 
on  the  part  of  our  government.  The  president  au- 
thorizes you  to  read  them  to  the  Mexican  secretary 
of  stale,  and  to  permit  him  to  take  memoranda  of 
their  contents  as  you  read,  should  he  desire  it;  but 
not  to  leave  copies,  as  they  constitute  a part  of  the 
documents  which  will  be  transmitted  with  the  treaty 
to  the  senate. 

You  are  enjoined  also,  by  the  president,  to  assure 
the  Mexican  government  that  it  is  his  desire  to  settle 
all  questions  between  the  two  countries  which  may 
grow  out  of  this  treaty,  or  any  other  cause,  on  the 
most  liberal  and  satisfactory  terms,  including  that  of 
boundary.  And  with  this  view  the  minister  who  has 
been  recently  appointed  will  be  shortly  sent  with 
adequate  powers. 

You  will  finally  assure  the  government  of  Mexico 
that  the  government  of  tiie  United  States  would  have 
VttSYi  'happy,  if  circumstances  had  permitted  it,  to 
act  in  concurrence  with  that  of  Mexico  in  taking 
the  step  it  has;  but  with  all  its  respect  for  Mexico, 
and  anxious  desire  that  the  two  countries  should 
continue  on  friend]',  terms,  it  could  not  make  what  it 
believed  might  involve  the  safely  of  the  Union  itself 
depend  on  the  contingency  of  obtaining  the  previous 
consent  of  Mexico.  But  while  it  could  not  with  a 
■due  regard  to  the  safety  of  1 tie  Union  do  that,  it  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  make  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  little  objectionable  to  Mexico  as  possible; 
■and,  among  others,  has  left  the  boundaries  of  Texas 
without  specification,  so  that  what  the  line  of  boun- 
dary should  be  might  be  an  open  question,  to  be 
fairly  and  fully  discussed  and  settled  according  to  the 
rights  of  each,  and  the  mutual  interest  and  security  of 
the  two  countries.  I iiave  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

Benjamin  E.  Green, eiq.  &fe. 


ANTI-PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  BULL. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  WETHERED. 

In  the  House  of  Rep.  Wedp.csduy  .April  25th. 

Mr.  Welliered  obtained  the  floor,  and  gave  notice  that 
he  intended  to  confine  himself  to  a matter  of  fact  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (ho said)  had  declared  he  intend- 
ed to  call  things  by  their  right  names;  Mr.  W.  intend- 
ed to  adopt  this  course,  and  he  called  this  tariff’ bill  a 
destructive  British  bill — a bill  to  destroy  the  manu- 
factures and  mechanics  of  our  country;  to  break  up 
their  workshops  and  place  them  in  Europe.  It  was 
in  character  with  the  hill  itself  that  the  debate  should 
have  been  opened  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
(Mr.  Owen,)  a gentleman  so  lately  a subject  of  Great 
Britain,  and  with  all  his  predilections  in  favor  of  the 
land  of  his  birth.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman should  re-emigrate  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and,  taking  his  speech  in  one  hand  and  this  tariff  bill 
in  the  other,  should  make  his  bow  and  kneel  to  Vic- 
toria, that  she  would  tap  him  gently  on  the  head  and 
say,  ‘‘rise  sir  Robert  Owen.”  And  if  the  honorable 
committee  who  had  reported  this  bill  went  into  that 
country  they  would  have  their  rewards,  and  be  hon- 
ored with  the  titles  “Earl  McKay,”  “Dixon  Lord 
Lewis,.”  and  “Duke  Dromgoole.” 

Mr.  W.  then  proceeded  more  particularly  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  rates  imposed,  and  the  general, 
important  reductions  of  duty  made  by  this  bill, — 
Sugar,  he  said,  was  an  exception,  being  left  at  a duty 
of  from  G5  to  100  per  cent.  Now  there  was  a feature 
he  thought  protective.  That  had  no  doubt  been 
thrown  out  to  catch  the  sweet  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana. But,  (said  he)  gentlemen,  let  us  act  consist- 
ently; let  us  all  sink  together,  and  no  one  particular 
interest  be  favored  above  auother.  He  also  referred 
to  the  duties  which  were  left  of  77  per  cent,  on  iron, 
and  the  high  duties  upq/i  coal  and  upon  spirits,  the 
former  two  of  which  had  no  doubt  been  left  to  induce 
the  Pensylvania  delegation,  by  way  of  drawing  double 
pay,  to  the  support  of  this  bill,  to  which  they  were 
very  loth. 

Mr.  Brodlieait  interposed  to  make  a remark  but — 

Mr.  lEef/iemf  declined  to  yield.  Now,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  article  of  wool  (continued  Mr.  W.)  by 
the  old  tariff,  upon  that  costing  7 pence  per  pound 
and  under,  lliere  was  a duly  of  5 per  cent,  the  gentle- 
men who  reported  the  bill  proposed  a duty  of  15  per 
cent.,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
proposed  a duty  of  30  per  cent.,  (which  was  the 


amendment  now  before  the  committee.)  This  (said 
Mr.  W.  exhibiting  a lock  of  wool)  is  a sample  of  the 
wool  that  comes  in  at  5 per  cont.  at  present;  not  a 
single  pound  of  it  is  raised  in  this  country;  this  (referr- 
ing to. another  lock)  is  the  coarsest  American  wool; 
any  gentleman  can  see  the  difference  between  them. 
Now,  if  thegenllemen  had  informed  themselves,  they 
would  never  have  reported  such  a bill  as  this.  He 
found  that  blanktes,  an  article  for  which  this  wool 
was  used,  by  this  bill  were  suffered  to  come  in  at  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.  If  the  bill  was 
framed  for  revenue,  it  would  utterly  fail,  for  not  one 
single  pound  of  the  wool  would  be  brought  into  tiie 
country  if  they  destroyed  the  manufacturing  of  it;  it 
woulfi  go  to  Europa  arid  be  manufactured,  and  come 
here  in  the  shape  of  blankets. 

How  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  now  from 
that  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee  last  year. — 
The  chairman  (now  no  longer  a member  of  this 
house)  had  taken  the  pains  to  get  information  from 
the  farmers,  manufactures,  and  merchants,  to  know 
what  effect  this  bill  would  have  on  the  different  ope- 
rations of  the  country,  arid  had  framed  it  so  as  not  to 
meet  one  single  interest  of  the  country;  but  to  bene- 
fit all.  He  found  gentlemen  getting  up  and  declar- 
ing that  they  had  injured  commerce  by  the  bill  which 
was  now  the  law  of  the  land.  He  told  gentlemen  the 
merchants  knew  their  own  business  best.  His  col- 
league from  Baltimore,  (Mr.  Kennedy,)  only  at  the 
last  congress,  had  presented  a petition  of  9,000  voters 
of  his  district  in  favor  of  a protective  tariff,  and  Mr. 
VV.  knew  it  to  be  a fact  that  every  merchant  in  Bal- 
timore had  signed  that  memooial  but  one.  Now,  as 
long  as  this  class  of  our  community  were  satisfied; 
he  hoped  gentlemen  would  show  no  false  sympathy 
for  them. 

#*#*»#**# 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (there- 
presentative  of  the  agricultural  district,)  Mr.  W. 
would  endeavor  to  show  that  this  protective  tariff 
was  the  very  thing  his  constituents  wanted.  Gen- 
tlemen might  not  understand  it,  but  he  thought  their 
constituents  would.  The  duty  on  wool  under  the 
present  tariff  was  3 cents  per  pound  and  .30  percent, 
ad  valorem,  and  on  woollens  it  was  the  same.  The 
gentleman  represented  this  duty  on  woollens  as  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  manufacturers.  Now, 
Mr.  W.  asserted  that  the  manufacturer  of  woollens 
had  a protection  of  only  about  15  per  cent.  One- 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  cloth  was  wool;  the  wool- 
grower  then  certainly  got  one-half  of  the  protection; 
the  foreign  manufacturer  or  shipper  cheated  us  out 
of  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  remaining  duty,  which 
left  to  the  manufacturer  barely  a protection  of  15  per 
cent.  Mr.  W.  entered  into  a statistical  compara- 
tive estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  sheep  in 
this  country,  with  the  capital  connected  with  their 
raising,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  agricultural 
products  and  capital  invested  in  connexion  there- 
with, from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that 
(speaking  within  bounds)  for  every  hundred  dol- 
lars of  woollen  manufacturers  in  this  country  se- 
venty-five dollars  went  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
He  also  referred  to  the  statement  of  the  working  of 
a cotton  mill  in  his  district,  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cotton  manufacturers  to  the  agricultu- 
ral interest.  From  calculations  made  in  connexion 
with  this,  it  appeared  that  every  hand  employed 
consumed  forty  dollars’  worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts yearly,  and  that  the  Consumption  of  agricultu- 
ral products,  at  this  one  establishment,  amounted  to 
more  than  the  whole  exports,  the  growth  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  during  that  period.  Nearly  (lie 
whole  cost  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  (he  said) 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  planter  and  farmer.  With 
reference  to  the  iron  interest  Mr.  W.  showed  that 
for  every  ton  of  iron  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  there  was  consumed  twenty-seven  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cents  of  agricultural  products.  Ho 
alluded  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  iron  manufactures  in  Maryland,  and  to  the 
vast  amount  of  agricultural  products  consumed 
by  them,  and  with  reference  to  Mr.  Brinlierhoff's 
statement  of  the  surplus  agricultural  products  of  the 
west,  said  there  .was  one  establishment  in  his  dis- 
trict that  would  consume  the  wholesurplus  products 
of  the  gentleman’s  district.  Between  four  and  five 
millions  of  persons,  including  their  families  and  de- 
pendants, (Mr.  W.  was  understood  to  say,)  were  in- 
terested in  manufactures,  to  support  each  of  whom 
it  required  at  least  twelve  and  a half  cents’  worth 
of  agricultural  products  perday.  They  did  not  raise 
any  thing  for  themselves — they  bought  all  tlipy  ate: 
but  break  up  the  manufactures,  as  this  British  bill 
would,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  become  pro- 
ducers themselves  or  to  starve. 

After  these  facts,  would  any  gentleman  get  up  here 
and  assert  boldly  that  the  agriculturist  was  not  be- 
nefited by  a protective  tariff?  It  was  the  very  life 


and  soul  of  agriculture;  this  system  of  protection:  the 
home  market  was  worth  all  the  markets  in  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  mentioned  one  fact, 
inadvertently  he  supposed,  which  was  strong  in  sup- 
port of  his  (Mr.  W’s)  argument.  He  had  stated 
that  our  exports  in  one  year  had  swelled  up  to -fifty 
millions  more  than  usual,  while  our  imports  during 
that  time  had  not  increased.  England  (continued 
Mr.  W.)  protected  every  thing;  she  raided  and  ma- 
nufactured; and,  although  she  was  cited  as  a free 
trade  nation  worthy  of  imitation,  the  statement  of 
certain  items  of  the  British  tariff,  which  he  had  tak- 
en the  trouble  to  draw  up,  showed  a duty  of  one 
thousand  per  cent,  on  our  tobacco.  Gentlemen 
might  say  that  that  was  for  revenue.  She  imposed 
twelve  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle— this  two  hundred  per  cent.,  then,  he  supposed 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer.  He 
also  referred  to  some  other  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
England  upon  various  articles  of  our  exportations. 

Mr.  W.  hoped  the.  policy  which  had  been  started 
with  our  government,  and  which  had  been  continued 
from  that  day  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  a short 
interval  under  the  late  tariff,  would  be  continued. 
With  it  there  would  not  be  scarcely  any  hounds  to 
the  future  greatness  of  our  country.  We  had  all 
the  elements  of  a separate  and  independent  political 
existence;  we  had  all  the  raw  materials,  cotton, 
wool,  hemp,  indigo,  &c.,  within  our  borders.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  nation  to  become  rich  which 
exported  the  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  the  ma- 
nufactures of  other  countries.  Were  gentlemen 
aware  that  England  took  our  cotton,  paying  only 
seventy-five  cents  per  pound  for  the  best,  and  re- 
turned it  to  us  charging  us  twenty  dollars  per  pound. 
Th is  difference  had  gone  to  build  up  Great  Britain; 
she  had  been  built  up  by  that  system — by  being  the 
workshop  of  the  world.  She  would  preach  her  free 
trade  doctrines, establish  her  presses  among  us  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  these  doctrines,  and 
Mr.  W.  was  sorry  to  find  that  she  had  so  many  ad- 
juncts on  the  floor  of  the  American  congress;  and 
lie  felt  rejoiced  to  know  that  there  was  notone  true- 
hearted whig  in  this  assembly  who  endorsed  these 
destructive  doctrines.  Let  the  people  know  it,  said 
he,  and  they  will  always  do  right.  Why  had  gen- 
tlemen refused  to  pass  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  (believed  to  be  Mr.  Hardin.) 
calling  for  information  in  relation  to  Duff  Green’s 
vi-.il  to  England?  The  people  wanted  it  and  it  was 
refused. 

Mr.  W.  read  from  the  London  Spectator  of  1843, 
an  article,  in  which  the  doctrine  was  that  the  Ame- 
ricans must  still  continue  to  export  their  raw  mate- 
rials and  depend  upon  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land in  return;  that  in  all  economical  relations  the 
United  States  still  stood  in  the  relation  of  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  He  wanted  the  democracy 
to  know  the  fact  that  their  representatives  on  this 
floor  wanted  to  bring  us  back  to  the  “relation  of  co- 
lonies to  the  mother  country.”  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  half  a million  of  dollars  was  raised 
in  England  to  enlighten  our  people  as  regarded  their 
true  interest,  to  induce  them  to  believe — as  this  bill 
would  go  towards  effieciing — that  the  relation  of  co- 
lonies to  the  mother  country  was  the  best  for  us. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  hated  to  hear  the 
words  “pauper  labor.”  Mr.  W.  hoped  he  would 
hate  loses  it  still  more.  He  had  seen  some  of  that 
pauper  labor;  and  he  must  return  his  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Owen)  for  the  very  in- 
teresting statistics  he  had  given  the  house  with  re- 
ference to  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  Mr.  W. 
had  been  on  a visit  to  England;  he  had  seen  her 
laborers,  and  he  was  determined  as  long  as  he  lived 
to  keep  up  the  barriers  that  protected  our  own  Ame- 
ricans from  competition  with  such  labor.  He  had 
seen  as  fine  looking  girls  as  were  to  be  met  any  day 
on  our  avenue  whose  daily  occupation  it  was  to  pick 
up  manure  on  the  turnpike  roads  from  sunrise  un- 
til  sunset  for  the  scanty,  miserable  pittance  of  6d. 
per  day;  tic  had  seen  women  breaking  stone  on  their 
turnpikes.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  he  sup- 
posed, had  seen  mure  than  all  this,  and  yet  he  would 
come  here  and  tell  the  freemen  of  America  that 
they  must  break  down  the  barriers  now  that  kept 
the  product  of  that  labor  from  us,  and  introduce  it 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  labor! 

In  allusion  to  Mr.  Brinlcerhuff's  remarks  with  re- 
ference to  the  morality  of  the  operatives  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  a more  virtuous  population  did  not 
exist  than  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  mechanic;  and  if  the  gentleman  would 
subscribe  for  the  paper  conducted  exclusively  by 
these  operatives  in  one  of  our  manufacturing  vil- 
lages, he  would  alter  his  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
useful  class  of  the  community. 

Mr.  VV.  wished  to  call  to  the  particular  attention 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  country  the  fact  that 
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these  self  styled  democrats  upon  the  floor  of  this 
congress — those  who  professed  so  much  love  tor  the 
people,  were  determined  to  disregard  the  voice  ol 
the  American  people,  and  pass  'this  British  tariff 
bill.  Since  this  bill  had  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, they  had  had  memorials  from  all  classes  of 
the  community  entreating  congress  not  to  interfere 
with  the  present  salutary  tariff  law,  in  such  num- 
bers that,  if  left  on  the  Speaker's  -table,  they  would 
hide  the  Speaker  entirely  from  the  sight,  of  the 
house;  and  it  was  also  a fact  that  not  one  single  pe- 
tition in  favor  of  this  British  destructive  bill  had 
been  handed  into  the  house:  These  “democrat!” 

tapped  the  people  on  t lie  head,  saying  that  they 
were  their  friends,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
stabbing  them  under  the  fifth  rib.  But  the  people 
were  beginning  to  understand  it.  Mr.  W.  referred 
to  his  own  district,  which  gave  a “democratic”  ma- 
jority of  1,860;  his  opponent  had  taken  the  ground 
of  opposition  to  a protective  tariff,  but  was  willing 
to  go  for  a “revenue,”  “judicious-,”  “horizontal” 
one.  He  had  taken  the  broad  ground  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff,  and  had  overcome  not  only  the 
1,860  opposite  majority,  but  stood  here  with  a ma- 
jority ' of  534.  That  was  the  ground  on  which  the 
battle  had  been  fought;  and  he  told  gentlemen  from 
the  west  and  the  north  that  the  eyes  of  their  consti- 
tuents were  on  them,. arid  that  the  people,  instead  of 
setting  them  in  one  of  these  easy  haircloth  chairs, 
on  brass  rollers,  with  their  feet,  some  of  them,  put 
up  in  the  face  of  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  and  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  house,  would  place  them  in  a state 
of  dignified  retirement,  and  give  them  full  leisure  to 
engage  in  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  private 
life. 

Mr.  W.  further  referred,  as  an  argument  decisive 
of  itself  against  alteration  of  the  present  law,  to  its 
benefieent  effect  upon  the  currency  of  the  country, 
in  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  and 
supplying  us  with  a currency  unsurpassed  by  any  in 
the  world,  under  its  operation,  the  importation  of 
gold  arid  silver  for  the  past  year  having  been  $23,- 
741,000,  and  the  exportation  $3,118,000,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $20,600,000  to  sustain  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country;  and  to  the  disastrous  effects 
which  would  result  from  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  m the  drain  of  specie  required  to  pay  the 
increased  importations  that  would  be  ' necessary  to 
bring  .the  same  amount  of  revenue,  in  leaving  us 
with  a depreciated  paper  currency.  All  our  mer- 
chants knew  this,  he  said;  and  nine-tenths  of  them 
even  in  New  York  were  tariff  linen — protective  ta- 
riff men. 

Mr.  ■ W.  recurred  to  his  position,  that  almost  all 
articles  of  our  consumption  were  lower  than  former- 
ly, under  the  present  tariff  law;  and  was  referring 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Hudson  from  tiie  committee  on 
manufactures,  (upon  the  refusal  of  the  house  to  print 
extra  copies  of  which,  in  passing,  he  commented,) 
and  to  other  sources  in  illustration  thereof,  when 
his  hour  expired. 

,T  W E N T Y-E  I <S  II T H CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Mat  I.  Mr.  Clayton  presented  the  proceedings 
of  a. democratic  meeting  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Walker  presented,  a memorial  from  J.  L.  O. 
Sullivan,  of  N.  Y.  calling  the  attention  of  congress  to 
the  subject  of  regulating  the  punishment  of  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas  according  to  the  degree 
of  criminality. 

Several  hills  of  private  nature  was  .passed  and  the 
senate  adjourned. 

May  2.  The  senate  did  not  sit  to-day. 

May  3.  ' Petitions  were  presented  from  citizens 
of  Otsego  county,  New  York,  against  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Also,  from  Ontario  county,  New  York, 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  From  citizens  of 
Illinois,  against  any  interference  with  the  present 
tariff.  Also,  from  325  citizens  of  Detroit,  remon- 
strating against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge , the  bill  -to  apply 
certain  alternate  sections  oi  the  public  domain  to- 
wards the  completion  of  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of-Michigan,  was  made  the  special 
order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next. 

On  motion,  the  senate  adjourned  to  the  6th. 

May  6.  The  following  mernoials  and  petitions 
were  presented  and  appropriately  referred: 

Mr.  Semple,  from  Joseph  Smith,  -praying  congress 
to  alluw  him  to  raise  a company  of  armed  volunteers, 
lor  the  protection , of  emigrants  to  the  unsettled  terri- 
tories of  l Lie  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Morehead,  lrom  citizens  of  Ohio,  praying  that 
no  alteration  be  made  in  the  existing  tariff.  • 


Mr.  Evans,  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  citizens  of 
North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  remonstrating  ‘against  the 
annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bayard,  three  memorials  from  citizens  of  De- 
laware, praying  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  now  before  the  senate. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.-  White  the  senate  took  up 
the  bill  to  grantcertain  lands  to  the  state  of  Indiana, 
the  better  to  enable  the  said  state  to  extend  and. com- 
plete the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  from  Terre  Haute 
to  the  Ohio  river. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  bill,  after 
having  been  advocated  and  explained  by  Mr.  White, 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

Cumberland  Road.  The  senate  then  proceedqid  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  Continuation  of 
the'Cumberland  road  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois;  and  on  the  question,  “shall  this  bill  be 
engrossed?”  the  vote  stood  as  follows: 

Y EAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Barrow;  Bates,  Ba- 
yard, Benton,  Breese,  Choatei  Crittenden,  Fubori,  Elan-, 
negan,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  Merrick,  Morehead,  Porter, 
Semple,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  White, 
Woodbridge — 23. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Archer,  Atherton,  Bajffiy,  Berrien, 
Clayton,  Evans,.  Fairfield,  Haywood,  McDuffie,  Man- 
gum.  Phelps,  Woodbury — 12. 

[This  bill  appropriates  $100,000  for  continuing 
the  road  in  the  state  of.Ohio,  $150,000  for  its  con- 
tinuation in  the  state  of  Indiana , and  $150,000  through 
the  state  of  Illinois;  the  width  of  the  road  not  to 
exceed  sixteen  feet. 

Naval.  The  seriate  took  up  the  bill  supplemental 
to  the  act  entitled  “en  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  t he 
navy  of  the  United  Stales;”  the  motion  pending  tfiat 
of  Mr.  Choate  to  increase  the  slims  of  the  petty  offi-. 
cers,  seamen,  and  marines;  which  amendment,  after 
some  debate  was  adopted.. 

The  bill  was  discussed  and  variously  amended 
and  then  reported  to  the!  senate  as  amended. 

On  the  question,  “slratl  this  bill  be'  engrossed  as 
amended?” 

The  senate  went  into,  executive  session  and'  there- 
after adjourned.  - ■ ■ 

May  . 7.  The  bills  ordered  to  be  engrossed  during 
the  session  or  yesterday  were  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

The  bill  further  to  regard  the  pay  of  officers  of  the 
na'vy  was  passed. 

Mr.  Huntington  reported  a bill  providing  for  the 
regulation  and  appointment  of  revenue  officers. 

Mr.  Bagby  presented  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Dixon 
H.  Lewis,  issued  by  the  governor  of  Alabama,  as-  a 
senator  in  place  of  Mr.  King,  who  Mr.  B.  remarked, 
had  long  occupied  his  seat  with  credit  to  himself  and 
honor  to  the  country.  Mr.  Lewis  appeared  and  took 
his  seat.  . 

Mr.  Evans  called  up  the  bill  of  Mr.  McDuffie  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  finances  that  the 
senate  had  no  power  to  originate  such  a bill  without 
violating  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Bagby  discussed  at  great  length  the  tariff  in 
connexion  .vitli  the  constitution,  contending  that  thp 
tariff  bill  was  unconstitutional.  Mr.  B.  spoke  to  a 
late  hour. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  8.  Mr.  Evans  presented  an  adverse  report  on 
house  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  session  of  the  territory,  of . Wisconsin, 
held  in  December,  1842,  and  January,  1843. 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  report- 
ed adversely  upon  the  house  bill  for  improving  Wis- 
consin territory. 

Naval.  Mr.  Merrick  moved  to  postpone  the  pre- 
vious orders  to  take  up  the  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Charles  W.  -Morgan,  United  States,  navy.  The  bill 
was  taken  up  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Del.  called  up  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  United  States  schooner 
Grampus.  The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Huntington  moved  that  the  benefits  of  the  bill 
be  extended  to  the  children,  if  the  widows  were  de- 
ceased. The  amendment  prevailed. 

Mr.  Fairfield  moved  fo  extend  the  benefits  of  the' 
bill  to  the  survivors  of  the  United  States  ship  -Adams, 
which  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1813.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  ’ . . 1 

Mr.  Evans  thought  that  the  senate  -had  departed 
very  materially  from  the  bill  which  had  passed  the 
house. 

Mr.  Bayard  thought  the  house  committee  had  not 
understood  that,  the  persons  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  relieve  were  entitled  to  pensions  under  existing 
laws.  The  only  necessity  of  the  present  bill  was’ to 
fix  a time  when  the  pension  act  should  commence 
for  the  relief  of  the  persons  named.  The  bill  before 
the  senate  assumed  that  it  was  the  1st  of  March. 
1843,  when  the  Grampus  foundered  at  sea. 

Several  other  amendments  were  proposed,  when 
the  bill  was  laid  aside. 


Tariff.  An  ineffectual  effort  having  been  made  to 
.proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  tariff)  Mr.  Miller,  of 
,N.  Jersey,  asked  the  senate  to  take  up  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  charters  of  the  district  banks,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

District  Banks.  Mr.  Miller  moved  to  take  up- the 
special-order,  being  the  bill  to  recharter  the  banks  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SHvier  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
several  sections  incorporating  the- principle  of  liabi- 
lity on  the  part  of  directors  and  stockholders  to  dou- 
ble the  a-mount  of  stock,  &c.  ■ 

Mr.  Tappan  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  so 
as  to  make  them  liable  for-  the  debts  as  partners  in 
trade. 

Thi-s  amendment  led  to  a long  debate,  in ‘which 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  Sevier , Miller,  Phelps,  :Merriek, 
Benton,  Allen,  and  others  participated;  -when-  the 
question  was  taken  on  the.  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Tappan,  and  it  was  rejected  as  follows:  . : 

YEAS — Messrs.  - Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby* 
Benton,  Breese,  Colquitt,  Fairfield,  Ha nnegan , - Lewis, 
McDuffie,  Phelps,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Wood- 
bury, W tight, — 17. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Buchanan,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Fran- 
cis, Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger,  Huntington,  .Tnhn- 
gorii  Mungrim,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead.  Porter,  Rives, 
SeUer,  Sinfinoris, -White,-  Woodbridge — 26. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Sevier,  and  decided- in  the  affirmative-  as  - fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs,  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquiit,  Fairfield,  F-ufion-, 
Hannegao, 'Huger,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Semple,  Sevier,; 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  White,  Woodbury,  Wright— 21. 

N-AYS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates.  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clayton  Crittenden,  Evans,  Francis,  Haywood, 
Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  M.angum,  Morehead, 
Phei|>',  Rives,  Simmons,  Woodbridge.- — 19. 

Mr. Plulps  moved  that  the  bill  be  printed  as  amen- 
ded; which  nlotion  prevailed.  : ' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  arid,  after 
some  considerable  time -spent  therein,  adjourned!  ' 

house  of  Representatives. 

Wednesday,  May  1.  Tariff.  The  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Broadliead  to  terminate  debate  on  the 
tariff'  on  the  8th  May,  unless  sooner  concluded,  was 
considered  and  adopted. 

The  general  debate  on  the  bill  -was  then  resumed 
in  committee,  (Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
chair,) 

Mr.  Bidlack,  resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mi.  Buffington  followed,  and  directed  his  remarks 
t-p  two  points:  first,  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
congress  over  the  question  of  protection  to  domestic 
[ industry— which  power,  he  contended,  was  estabi 
fished  beyond  doubt;  and,  secondly,  to  the  necessity, 
policy,  and  expediency  of  exercising  . that  power  in 
view  of  the  best  interests  of  the,  country.  The.Jai- 
ter  branch, of  his  argument  he  illustrated  by  refe- 
rence,to  the  results  of  the  system,  and  to  the  be.nefir 
cial  influence  which  it  had  exercised  upon  the  busi- 
ness anil  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hubbard  spoke  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  generally  in  favor  of  a revenue  tariff, ,,  He 
entered  at  length  into  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  and  its  operation;  contending;  that  the 
periods  of  general  prosperity : in  the  .United  States 
had  been  periods  of  low  tariffs. 

Mr.  GfrjiineM.next  spoke  and  in  opposition  to,  the 
proposed  bill.. 

Mr.  Dunlcrp  followed  in  its  favor,  Mr.  Pollock 
against  it,  an.d  having  concluded,  Mr.  Cobb  obtained 
thp.floor,  the.  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourn- 
ed. . . . • . ...  ., 

Thursday,  May  2,  Mr.  Duncan  gave  notice' that 
he  will  t.o-morrow  move  a reconsideration  off  the 
vote  by  which  the  three  days  succeeding  the  termi- 
nation of  the  tariff  debate,  were  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  District  business.  His  object  be- 
ing to  take  up  the  bill  providing  for  the  casting  of 
votes  for  president  on  the  saine  day. 

Postage.  The  senate  bill  reducing  and  regulating 
the  rates  of  postage,  was  taken  up,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Hbplcins  read  twice  and  referred  to  a committee 
of  the  whole. 

Van  Dicinan  prisoners.  On  motion  of  Mr.  C J. 
Tngersoll,  a resolution  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  was  adopted,  requesting  the  .president  to  in- 
tercede with  Great  Britain  for  the  release  of  the 
American  prisoners  now  confined  at  Van  Diemah’s 
Land. 

Tariff.  The  debate  on  the  tariff  was  resumed  and 
continued,  after  which  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  May  3.  Tariff.  A motion  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay recurring,  and  question  thereon  having  been 
taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  house 
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again  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  in 
the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  ta- 
riff bill. 

The  general  debate  was  continued. 

Mr.  Chappell  arose,  and  addressed  the  committee 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Severance  next  spoke,  and  alluding  to  a re- 
mark of  Mr.  Chappell  in  reference  to  the  compro- 
mise act,  said  he  acknowledged  no  binding  force  in 
this  law.  Neither  his  constituents  at  the  present 
time,  nor  their  representatives  at  any  past  lime,  had 
entered  into  such  a compromise,  rior  did  he  ever  in- 
tend to  enter  into  any  compromise  of  the  interests 
of  his  constituents,  of  his  country,  and  particularly 
of  the  labor  of  the  country.  He  believed  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  required  the  protection  of 
labor.  The  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  his  seat 
had  said  that  all  protective  duties  were  laid  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  capitalist.  This-,  Mr.  S.  contend- 
ed, was  an  entire  mistake;  all  our  projection  was  a 
protection  of  labor,  and  not  of  capital. 

Mr.  S.  having  concluded,  the  committee  was  suc- 
cessively addressed  by  Mr.  Murphy  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  and  by  Messrs.  Rockwell  and  Darragh  against  it  . 
— a notice  is  omitted  for  want  of. room. 

Mr.  Ralhbun  then  obtained  the  floor;  but  yielded  to 
a motion  that  the  committee  rise;  which  prevailed. 
The  committee  then  rose  and  reported. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  4.  African  Colonization..  Mr. 
Rhett',  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  made  a 
report  on  the  memorial  of  the  American  Colonizai 
tion  Society,  concluding  with  a resolution  asking  to 
be  discharged  from  its  further  consideration.  Laid 
on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Tariff.  The  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  la.,  addressed  the  committee  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dickey,  and  Mr.  Hudson  followed  in  opposi- 
tion. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Thornasson,  presented  a paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  took  occasion  to 
present  his  own  views.  Mr.  T.  is  opposed  to  an- 
nexation under  present  circumstances,  but  in  favor 
of  it,  whenever  it  can  be  attained  without  violating 
our  faith  to  Mexico. 

The  house  adjourned . 

Monday,  May  6.  The  journal  of  Saturday  was 
read. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  an  amendment  to  the  following 
purport:  On  that  day  a communication  had  been 

received  from  the  state  department  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  this  house  calling  for  information  as  to 
the  fact  whether  any  gross  errors  had  occurred  in 
the  printing  of  the  sixth  census.  The  journal  of 
the  house,  in  setting  forth  the  substance  of  that 
communication,  states  “that  no  such  errors  had  been 
discovered.”  • , 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  amend  the  journal  -by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  “that  no  such  errors  had  been  dis< 
covered.” 

Mr.  A.  submitted  that  the.  communication  did  not 
so  state,  and  that  it  would  not  be  true  if  it  did.  He 
insisted  that  gloss  errors  did  exist,  by  which  (he 
said)  atrocious  misrepresentations  had  been  made  on 
a subject  of  deep  importance.  They  referred  to 
the  number  of  insane,  blind,  &c.  amongst  the  color- 
ed population.  This  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  a 
speech  by  a gentleman  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Hamr 
mett ,)  which  had  been  refuted  on  this  floor.  The  U. 
States  were  at  this  time  placed  in  a condition  very 
short  of  war  with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Mexico 
on  the  foundation  of  these  very  errors.  It  was  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  true  state  of  facts  should 
be  made  to  appear. 

The  motion  to  amend  was  rejected. 

Breach  of  privilege.  Mr.  Saunders,  from  the  se- 
lect committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  quarrel  between  Messrs.  While 
and  Ralhbun,  made  a report  thereof],  accompanied 
by  a resolution  directing  the  sergeant-at  arms  to  re- 
lease from  his  custody  Mr.  Moore,  with  a view  to 
his  being  surrendered  to  the  judicial  authority  of 
the  District. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to — ayes  102,  noes  52. 
Mr.  While  moved  that  the  report  be  recommitted  to 
the  select  Gommittee,  with  instructions  to  report  the 
tone  of  voice  in  which  he  made  the  remark  to  Mr. 
Ruthbun. 

A long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  during  which 
a variety  of  points  were  made  and  discussed,  and 
which  resulted  in  directing  that  the  testimony  alone 
be  printed,  and  the  further  consideration  of  the  re- 
port postponed  until  Thursday  week,  by  a vote  of 
102  to  58. 


Hoh.  Thos.  H.  Bailey,  a representative  elect  from 
the  Accomac  district,  Virginia,  appeared,  was  quali- 
fied, and  took  his  seat. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
— Mr.  Hopkins  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the  committee 
until  half  past  four  o’clock,  >.  hen,  without  conclud- 
ing, he  yielded  to  a motion  that  the  committee  rise, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  7.  The  house  went  into  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  on  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Duncan,  continued  and  closed  his  speech 
against  whigs  and  whig  measures.  Mr.  D.  made  al- 
lusion to  the  disturbances  in  his  own  parly,  and  said 
they  would  be  reconciled  at  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion. His  party  would  go  either  for  “the  Dutchman 
of  Kinderhook,”  for  “the  War  Hotse  of  Kentucky,” 
for  “Old  Ironsides,”  or  his  friend  General  Dodge, 
“the  soldier  of  Wisconsin.”  Mr.  D.  was  ready  to 
go  for  either  of  these,  and  he  doubted  not  that  all  the 
principles  of  the  party  would  be  reconciled  upon  one 
man. 

Mr.  Hardin,  of  III.,  followed.  A protective  tariff, 

■ he  argued,  was  as  beneficial  to  the  producing  classes 
as  to  any  other  class  of  persons. 

Mr.  Rliett,  of  S.  C.,  followed  in  a warm  speech  in 
regard  to  the  taxing  power,  the  protective  policy, 
the  burdens  of  the  south,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Ky.,  continued  the  discussion, 
and  also  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  es- 
pecially against  the  27  th  congress  which  had  passed 
it.  Mr.  C..  alluded  disparagingly  to  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  whom  he  pronounced  “a  Yankee  Puritan  which 
would  be  hard  for  Kentucky  to  swallow.” 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Ga.,  followed  in  defence  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  tariff  of  1842  from  the  as- 
saults of  southern  men  opposed  to  it.  He  denied  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Rhelt  that  the  tariff  oppress- 
ed the  south  while  it  afforded  exclusive  benefit  to  the 
north.  The  tariff  he  contended  gave  great  benefits 
to  all  the  Union  in  common.  It  gave  bread  to  the 
people  instead  of  plundering  them  and  robbing  them 
as  had  been  argued.  It  had  reduced  the  prices  of 
important  articles  of  use  and  consumption.  Gen- 
tlemen could  not  get  rid  of  this  fact  by  pronouncing 
it  to  be  an  absurdity.  Pie  knew  that  in  1842  he  paid- 
28  cents  a yard  for  cotton  bagging,  but  that-  after  the 
-tariff  went  into  operation  he  obtained  it  for  18  cents: 
Other  articles  were  cited  also,  by  Mr.  S.  Mr,  S. 
argued  that  the  bill  of  1842  was  in  all  respects  a re- 
venue tariff,  and  that  the  bill  before  the  house  pro- 
posed as  a substitute  would  not  only  increase  the  im- 
ports but  decrease  the  revenue,  and  thus  contribute 
to  our  foreign  indebtedness.  The  tariff  of  1842,  it 
was  also  argued,  had  done  something  already  to  pay 
off  our  domestic  debt,  and  it  would  do  much  more  if 
left  alone.  The  only  effect  of  this  modified  bill,  all 
experience  had  shown,  would  be  to  decrease  the  re- 
venue-. The  tariff  of  1842  produced  less  revenue 
than  the  tariff  of  1828,  because  the  duties  were  low- 
er. If  gentlemen  were  right  in  their  arguments  that 
low  duties  produced  revenue,  why  did  they  not  get 
more  revenue  under  the  low  duties  of  the  minimum 
of  the  compromise  act  than  under  the  present  tariff? 
Mr.  S.  regarded  the  bill  as  a revenue  measure. 

Mr.  Belser,  of  Ala.,  interrupted  Mr.  Stephens  to  ask 
him  if  the  raduction  in  the  price  of  goods  was  not  as 
great  abroad  as  at  home,  and  if  the  reduction  of 
prices  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  did  not  correspond. 

Mr.  Stephens,  said  he  did  not  look  to  British  prices 
current,  introduced  by  British  traders  here  to  show 
the  high  duties  of  an  American  tariff,  which  they 
were  interested  in  bringing  down.  If  .the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  wished  really  to  know  what  brought 
prices  down,  he  would  state  that  it  was  competition 
— competition  among  producers,  manufacturers,  tra- 
ders, and  others.  Mr.  S.  illustrated  this  fact  by  some 
facts. 

Mr.  Ralhbun  and  Mr.  Tibbatls  followed,  and  the 
session  was  protracted  to  a late  hour.  The  house  ad- 
journed. 

• Wednesday,  May  8.  Tariff.  Mr.  Weller,  moved 
to  rescind  the  resolutions'  to  close  the  debate  upon 
the  tariff  this  day  at  one  o’clock.  Mr.  W.  desired 
that  the  debate  should  end  on  Friday  at  one  o’clock. 
Objections  were  made,  and  a motion  submitted  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  Stetson,  af  New  York,  desired  to  know  ff  the 
intention  was  to  adjourn  congress  on  the  27 tli  of  May. 
“Yes,”  “yes,”  responded  many  whig  voices. 

The  vote  to  suspend  stood  92  to  77.  Two-thirds 
were  necessary. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  up 
on  the  tariff  bill.  The  vote  was  112  to  59. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Va.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  pending  question  was  on  a motion  of  Mr. 
Seymour,  of  New  York,  to  increase  the  duly  “on  mil 
coarse  unmanufactured  wool,  the  value  whereof  at 


the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  seven  cents  or  under  per  pound,”  from 
■fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  exhibited  several  banners 
which  lie  called- whig  banners.  These  were  spread 
out  to  the  house  amidst  a scene,  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion. The  chairman  palled  to  order,  but  nobody 
heeded  him  for  a time,  all  being  absorbed  in  the 
“whig  flags.” 

Mr.  Hardin,  said  they  were  locofoco  flags,  and 
such  were  never  borne  in  any  whig  procession. 

Mr.  Burt,  of  S.  C.,  represented  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection as  grinding  his  section  of  the  country  to  the 
dost.  The  bill  reported  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  was  no  better  than  the  tariff  of  1842,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  reduced  the  stupendous  burdens  of 
the  tariff  of  ,1842. 

Mr.  Ellis,  followed  Mr.  Burt,  and  stated  h is  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  before  the  committee.  He  was 
opposed  to  any  attempt  at  a modification  of  the  ex- 
isting law  until  it  had  been  more  fully  and  practi- 
cally tested  by  experience. 

Mr.  Wintlirop  said  a few  words  when  the  hour  of 
orie  o’clock  came,  and  the  chairman  put  an  end  to  all 
further  debate.  The  question  was  demanded  upon  the 
pending  amendment,  to  increase  the  duly  on  coarse 
unmanufactured  wool  from  15  to  30  percent.  Re- 
jected by  77  to  49.  It  was  then  moved  to. make  the 
duly  25  per  cent,  and  this  was  carried  85  to  65. 

A motion  was  made  to  increase  the  duty  on  raw 
silks,  comprehending  all  silks  in  the'  gum,  whether  in 
hanks,  reeled  or  otherwise  from  12;  to  20.  Carried 
by  74  to  62. 

The  article  of  iron  being  reached,  a number  of 
amendments  were  proposed,  none  of  which  prevailed, 
and  the  bill  was  left  as  reportel  from  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  in  regard  to  all  articles  of  iron. 

When  the  duty  on  railroad  iron  .was  reached,  it 
was  proposed  that  a pro'viso  should  be  introduced 
requiring  qlf  railroad  companies  having  the  benefits 
of  the  bill  (paying  $10  a ton  on  railroad  iron)  to  carry 
the  mail  at  a rate  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  upon  the 
■amount,  paid  to  post  coach  companies.  Rejected  by 
70  to  69.  . 

Between  one  and  two  hundred  amendments  were 
proposed  and  rejected. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  on  all  goods  to 
25  per  cent  after  September  1845  was  disposed  of  by 
tellers.  The  committee  were  divided  twice  by  tel- 
lers. Upon  the  first  division  the  vote  was  54  to  51, 
(no  quorum,)  and  upon  the  second  75  to  64.  This 
wasonoof  the  most  important  amendments  of  the 
bill. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  four  o’clock,  the  reading  of 
the  bill  by  sections  was  finished. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Reding  an  amendment.was  agreed 
to  imposing  a duty  of  2U  per  cent,  on  a long  list  of 
enumerated  articles  connected  with  manufactures 
and  now  admitted  free.  . 1 

An  ineffectual  motion  was  made,  by  Mr.  Sleiuart, 
of  Pennsylvania, 'to  repeal  the  proviso  to  the  6th 
section  of  the  distribution  law. 

A vast  number  of  amendments,  occupying  nearly 
two  and  a half  hours,  were  offered  by  the  following 
members:  Messrs:  Hungerford,  Stewart,  of  Conn° 
Seymour,  of  N.  York,  Callin,  McDowell,  Simmons’, 
French,  Murphy,  Bidlaclc,  Hale,  Davis,  of  Indiana 
Reding,  Jones,  of  Tenn.,  Labranche,  Hoge,  Dana, 
Hamlin,  Cary,  McClelland,  Buffington,  Dilliiwham, 
and  Elmer. 

The  committee  then  rose,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, of  N.  York,  and  reported  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments to  the  house. 

And  the  question  being  on  concurring  in  the 
amendments,  and  ordering  tire  bill  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading — 

Mr.  McKay,  obtained  the  floor,  arid  (being  indis- 
posed) yielded  to  a motion  that  the  house  adjourn. 

Some  conversation  followed  as  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  bill  would  be  on  the  Speaker’s  table 
should  an  adjournment  now  take  place;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  a motion  by  Mr.  Dromgoole,  making 
the  bill  the  special  order  for  to-morrow,  and  for 
every  succeeding  day  until  disposed  of,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Barnard  said  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duly,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to 
present  some  views  to  the  house  iu  relation  to  this 
bill  as  a revenue  measure — a point  upon  which  the 
house  had  not  been  addressed  at  all,  at  any  time. 
And  he  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  intended 
that  any  member  of  the  house,  besides  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  (Mr.  McKay,) 
should  he  permitted  to  speak- 

The  suggestion  gave  rise  to  much  conversation, 
and  to  some  conl'usion;  arid,  finally,  to  a question  as 
to  the  l ight  to.  the  floor,  leading  to  a point  of  order. 

The  termination  was,  that  the  floor  was  declared 
to  be  the  right  of  Mr,  McKay,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 
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The  new  tariff  bill,  seems  to  have  lost  the  share 
of  interest  it  once  had,  owing  to  the  universal  impression 
that  it  will  berejected.  The  Toil!  was  taken  out  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  and  reported  to  the  house  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  and  a final  vote  it  is  expected  will  be  de- 
manded by  previous  question,  so  soon  as  Mr.  McKay, 
the  chairman  who  reported- it,  makes  his  speech  ou  it, 
which  was  deferred  by  his  indisposition. 

Later.  The  Neuy  Tariff  Bill  Nailed  to  the  Table. — 
By  a vote  of  105  to  99,  the  house  ol  representatives  yes- 
terday decided  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  tuble — equivalent 
to  a rejection  for  the  session,  A motion  to  reconsider  that 
vote  was  rejected,  ayes  99,  nays  103.  T his  result,  in  a 
house  having  so  large  a majority  of  the  political  party  which 
had  principally  identified  itself  with  the  doctrine  ol  ‘Jree 
trade  and  no  protection  duties,1' — may  he  considered  as 
quieting  all  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
existing  tariff— It  is  now  fairly  the  law  of  the  land,  hav- 
ing undergoneand  sustained  the  ordeal  ofparty  trammels, 
ol  foreign  "effort — and  of  “error  of  opinion.”  American 
industry  is  sustained,  American  interests  maintained— 
and  American  prosperity  insured.  American  credit  will 
soon  he  first  rate  once  more. 

Error  Corrected.  Since  our  first  form  was  pressed  off 
we  have  received  the  N.  Y.  Express  in  which  the  state- 
ment under  our  presidential  head*  of  the  democratic 
caucus  at  Albany  giving  23  votes  against  adhering  to 
Mr.  Van  Boren  at  the  Baltimore  convention,  is  corrected. 
It  was  against  Governor  Bouck  that  the  23  votes  were 
directed. 

Business  keveiw.  American  provisions  in  England. 
Liverpool,  April  19.  Markets  continue  as  quoted  the 
3d  inst.  On  the  17 th  200  bbls.  pork  found  purchasers 
Good  cliepse  is  in  fair  demand,  but  little  in  maiket. 
at  48s.  to4  9s.  6d.;  markets  bare,  but  arrivals  anticipated. 
Lard,  butter,  &c.,  steady  demand,  stock  light.  Rice 
without  change. 

Cotton.  The  intelligence  brought  by  the  steamer 
Hibernia,  of  a further  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
will  astonish  holders  of  the'' article  here.  The  “re  ac- 
tion” says  the  European  Times,  “lias  influenced  the 
Manchester  market,  causing  buyers  to  withhold  their 
orders,  in  anticipation  of  a further  reduction.’’ 

Liverpool  prices.  19th  April, ’44.  Fair  Uplands  og; 
Mobile  5|;  N.  Orleans  5J,  which  is  a decline  of  jd.  from 
the  prices  at  the  sailing  of  the  last  steamer.  The  mar- 
ket lias  been  up  jd  higher,  but  fallen  off  to  the  above 
quotations  at  which  it  closes  firm.  Saies  last  week 
17,00b  bales. 

Stocks.  London,  April  18.  Bent).  5’s,  5G;  New 
York  5’s,  92|a94;  Ohio  6’s,  91;  Indiana  5’s,  35;  Illinois 
G’s,  40;  Ky.  6’s.  93;  U.  S.  Bank,  120,  Alabama  5’s.  88; 
Kentucky  6’s,  93;  Louisiana  5’s,  60;  Maryland  5’s,  65. 

Tobacco.  Just  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Hi- 
bernia, a meeting  of  the  English  board  of  trade  took 
place,  upon  the  subject  of  the  commercial  convention 
recently  concluded  between  the  Customs  Union  ol  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States— at  which  report  states 
that  the  British  cabinet  came  to  the  determination  to 
make  a considerable  reduction  on  the  duties  upon  Ame- 
rican tobacco.  It  is  also  stated  in  well  informed  quar- 
ters, that  France  would  adopt  the  same  resolution. 
They  have  both  of  them  ample  room  to  make  reductions. 
The  present  duty  levied  on  tobacco  in  England,  is  over 
a thousand., per  cent.  In  France  the  tobacco  trade  is  a 
royal  monopoly,  annually  farmed  out  at  enormous  sums. 
And  yet  they  preach  to  Americans  about  “Iree  trade.’ 
We  are  for  reciprocity  in  trade,  and  like  to  see  the  lever 
begin  to  operate.  There  is  such  a thing  as  Amcncan 
interests,  to  be  sustained. 

Flour.  British  duties.  A statement  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  of  representatives  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  N.  York,  derived  from  dealers  m the  arti- 
cle, proves  that  the  duty  imposed  in  the  British  ports  du- 
nng  the  past  year  upon  flour  iroin  this  country,  aveiaged 
to  fifty-seven  per  cent. 

David  Barnum,  Esq.,  the  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected proprietor  and  host  ol  Barnums’  Hold,  died  yes- 
terday morning,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  1 bis  is  a 
severe  loss  tu  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer.  The  London  Court  Journal 
states  that  this  distinguished  author  and  M.  P.  is  about 
to  embark  for  the  U.  States,  with  the  ostensible  object  ot 
improving  his  health,  which  is  said  to  Lie-declining.  JNo 
doubt,  however,  one  of  his  objects  is  to  acquire  mate- 
rials for  his  ready  pen,  with  a view  of  gratifying  Eng- 
lirii  readers.  The  Journal  adds:  “We  cannot  ooubr, 
however,  thatthe  rich  ore  be  will  gather  m the  course  of 
his  wanderings  will  be  used  in  the  glowing  alembic  of 
his  mind,  and  be  reproduced  in  some  original  and  bril- 
liant form.” 

Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun,  and  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. A note  from  the  department  of  state,  dated  the 
8th  inst.,  directs  a discontinuance  of  aii  copies  of  the 
National  Intelligencer  sent  to  the  department  lor  the 
legations  abroad.  This  beyond  doubt  is  in  consequence 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  editors  of  that  paper  on  the 
Texas  question. 

Coast  of  Africa.  The  brig  Uneas,  C.  Rauch,  master, 
in  part  owned  at.  and  cleared  hum  New  Orleans  on  the 
14  h May,  1843,  for  Havana,  from  whence  on  the  1st 
December  she  cleared  for  the  Coast  of  Africa.  On  the 
Sth  December  her  mate,  Joseph  Richardson,  the  otil  v 
American  on  board,  was  stabbed  by  a German  named 


Robinson,  and  died  instantly.  Suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  the  Uneas  was  boarded  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  took  refuge  under  the  American  flag. 
The  U.  S.  brig  of  war  Porpoise,  Lieut.  Craven,  over- 
hauled, and  placed  the  Uneas  in  charge  of  Lieut.  G.  W. 
Chapman,  who  reached  New  Orleans  in  her  on  the  30th 
uh.,  where  Robinson  was  lodged  in  jail. 

The  Uneas  left  Monrovia  on  the  12th  March,  from 
whence  the  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga  was  to  leave  in  a day  or 
two  on  a cruise  down  the  coast — all  well. 

Thos.  W.  Dorr,  convicted.  The  trial  of  this  aspirant 
for  authority  in  Rhode  Island,  for  treason,  terminated  on 
Monday  night  last.  The  jury  was  absent  two  hours  and 
a quarter,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  at  two  o’clock,  re- 
turned a verdict  of  guilty.  His  excellency  moved  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  ou  a bill  of  exceptions. 

The  German  Treaty.  The  treaty  which  has  been 
recently  concluded  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  between  the 
Zollverein  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  British  press.  The  ad- 
mission of  American  tobacco  into  Germany,  at  a 
lower  duty,  to  be  followed  by  the  admission  of  the 
manufactures  of  Germany  into  the  United  States,  on 
favorable  terms,  is  not  calculated  to  prove  very  pala- 
table in  England.  As  a counteracting  measure,  it  is 
already  talked  of,  to  make  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  duties  op  American  tobacco  imported  into  Eng- 
land, and  a similar  proposition  is  talked  of  in  France. 
“Neither  government,  however, 'says  the  Times  of  the 
19th  ult.”  would  be  wise  to  act  hastily,  for  the  high 
protectionists  in  this  country  may  defeat  the  treaty  on 
account  of  the  favorable  stipulations  it  contains  in 
favor  of  German  manufacturers.” 

Hayti — Revolution — Overthrow  of  \he  Mulatto  Gov- 
ernment. The  brig  Republic,  Hoyt,  arrived  at  N.  York, 
brings  intelligence  from  Port  Republic  to  the  27th  ult . — 
The  blacks  have  been  successful  and  defeated  Herard’s 
forces,  which  were  disbanded  in  the  north,  and  took ' 
refuge  in  Port  Republican,  but  were  hotly  pursued  by  a 
superior  numerical  force,  and  it  is  believed  they  could  not 
hold  out  many  days.  The  revolutionists  have  establish- 
ed an  independent  government  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island.  The  French  Admiral  lay  off  Port  Rep,  with 
three  frigates  waiting  the  issue  of  events.  It  was  thought 
he  would  take  possession  of  the  island,  and  the  expected 
failure  of  the  government  to  pay  the  indemnity  due  to 
France  would  be  used  as  a pretext  for  that  purpose. 

Other  accounts  from  the  south  of  the  island  inform  us 
of  the  recapture  of  Aux  Cayes,  by  the  government  gen- 
eral Geffrand, — who  in  turn,  was  afterwards  beaten, 
and  the  place  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ary party.  The  inhabitants  are  leaving  for  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  The  French  are  in  great  force  around  the 
island,  and  suspected  of  inciting  the  partizan  war,  with  a 
view  of  finally  taking  possession. 

Havana  dates  to  April  23,  have  been  received.  Two 
hundred  ringleaders  of  the  late  insurgents  have  been 
executed,  and  four  hundred  more  are  in  prison,  many  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  will  share  the  same  fate.  Amongst  the 
implicated  are  several  Englishmen.  Six  were  to  be  hung 
on  the  23d.  The  English  consul  claimed  their  persons. 
The  captain  general  replied  that  he  would  not  have  the 
slightest  objection  after  justice  had  been  done. 

Massacre  of  the  Nestorians.  Another  attack  from 
their  hostile  neighbors,  trie  Koords,  had  been  made, 
and  five  hundred  more  of  the  miserable  Nestorians,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  have  been  cruelly  massa- 
cred. The  mission  house  of  Dr.  Grant  has  been  pillaged. 

Great  rise  in  the  upper  Mississippi.  We  learn 
from  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Express,  of  the  19th  ult.,  that 
the  Upper  Mississippi  had  been  rising  gradually  for  right 
or  ten  days,  and  was  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1S28. 
The  Express  says:  it  covers  islands,  bottoms,  gardens. 
&c.,  and  has  done  a great  d£al  of  injury,  by  carrying  off 
bridges  and  fences.  The  river  at  present,  certainly  is 
magnificent,  and  well  may  it  he  termed  the  “Father  of 
Waters,”  deluging  as  it  does  the  bottoms  and  islands,  it 
must  be  at  least  a mile  and  a half  wide  in  front  of  our 
city,  while  it  certainly  has  carried  “the  cold  water  move- 
ment” a little  too  far  for  those  of  our  citizens  inhabiting 
the  lower  end  of  town. 

Naval.  The  crew  of  the  Constellation  United  States 
frigate  have  published  a card  in  the  Norfolk  papers,  high 
ly  complimentary,  of  their  late  commander,  com.  Kear- 
ney for  his  kindness  during  a cruize  of  forty-two  months 
round  the’world. 

The  l).  3.  trigotc  United  States,  capt.  Armstrong,  dur- 
ing her  cruise  in  the  Pacific.,  from  the  9th  of  January, 
1842,  to  the  loth  December,  1S43,  visited  19  ports,  was  at 
sea  420  days,  in  port  280  days,  and  sailed  60,170  miles. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers  sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the 
27th  ult.  destination  unknown— rumor  says,  to  recall  the 
Vincennes. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Phcenix  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the 
4th  inst.  from  Chagres  after  an  absence  of  forty  days. — 
She  brings  a mail  from  the  Pacific. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Buinbridge,  J.  Mallison,  commander,, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the.  3d  inst.  from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Preble,  Freeland,  sailed  from 
Canhagenia  for  Jamaica  on  the  1st  April. 

New  York — Canals  Tolls.  Amount  of  tolls  received 
on  all  the  canals  for  the  first  13  days  in  1S44  $224,940  28 
“ “ “ 14  “ 1843  159,190  78 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  present  year  $65,749  60 


Riots  at  Philadelphia.  A meeting  took  place  on 
Monday  evening  last,  of  the  “native  Americans,’’  which 
was  interrupted  by  a shower  of  rain, — in  consequence 
of  which  they  adjourned  to  the  shelter  of  the  market 
house,  Kensington.  It  happened  unfortunately  that  they 
•resumed  proceedings  immediately  opposite  to  a rendez- 
vous of  foreigners,  and  harmony  was  interrupted  by  their 
interference.  'Some  altercation  ensued,  and  a shut  was 
fired  amongst  the  natives  from  the  house.  An  assault 
was  immediati  ]y  made  upon  the  house,  and  one  of  the 
most  serious  riots  commenced  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
this  country,  which  lasted  till  late  tha-  night,  and  was 
resumed  next  day  with  aggravated  violence.  The  Ameri- 
can flag  was  torn  down  a nd  trampled  upon;  the  crowd 
was  filed  upon  from  various  houses  and  coverts,  and  a 
number  of  citizens  were  killed  and  wounded.  On  the 
other  hand,  houses  were  assaiied  and  torn  to  pieces,  the 
furniture  destroyed,  and,  finally,  fire  was  communicated, 
and  twenty-nine  houses  were  consumed,  most,  of  them 
upon  Cadwallader  street.  The  market  house  was  also 
burnt,  and  a nunnery  was  assailed  One  of  the  foreign- 
ers, recognized  as  having  killed  at  least  one  man,  taken 
with  loaded  arms,  after  being  committed  by  the  magis- 
trate, was  seized  by  the  mob  and  hung  upon  an  awning 
frame,  but  was  cut  down  in  time  to  save  his  life,  per- 
haps. 

The  military  was  called  upon,  but  at  first  hesitated  to 
perform  duty,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  t he  government 
of  Pennsylvania  having  refused  to  pay  them  for  previous 
similar  services,  Uiiimately,  however,  they  were  order- 
ed, and  promptly  turned  our,  and  the  riot  was  arrested. 

A meeting  of  native  Americans  held  on  Tuesday, 
passed  various  resolutions,  one  of  which  expresses  a 
conviction  that  the  proceedings  of  a portion  of  the  Irish 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Kensington,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  was  “incited  bv  the  recently  successful]  ef- 
forts of  the  friends  of  the  Bible  of  said  district,”  and  de- 
clared their  determination  to  sustain  the  Bible  as  a book 
for  the  public  schools, — and  resolved,  “that  whilst  at 
every  hazard,  we  will  resist  unto  (he  death,  every  infrac- 
tion of  our  rights,  we  will  not  be  led  by  provocation  to 
retaliate  on  the  rights  of  others.’’ 

The  Catholic  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  issued  a placard, 
which  was  posted  about  the  streets,  deploring  the  inci- 
dent, “enjoining  all  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  excitement, 
and  to  shun  all  places  of  assemblages,  and  to  do  noth- 
ing that  in  any  way  may  exasperate.  Follow  peace  with 
all  men,  and  have  that  charity,  without  which  no  man 
can  see  God.” 

Luter.  Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  the  Philadel- 
phia papers  of  Thursday,  furnish  us  with  deplorable  de- 
tails of  the  riot  resumed  on  Wednesday.  About  one 
o’clock  some  boys  and  others  found  their  way  into  St. 
Michaei’s  (Catholic)  church,  piled  the  benches  together, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  whole  building  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  Several  neighboring  buildings  shared  the 
same  fate.  Other  houses  were  also  fired.  At  about  4 
o’clock  tlie  Catholic  seminary  of  the  sisters  of  charity 
was  assailed  and  shared  a similar  fate. 

About  10  o’clock  at  night  an  immense  body  of  the  na- 
tives entered  the  city  proper;  when  the  military  oppos- 
ed them  at.  one  point,  they  rallied  in  other  directions. — 
The  splendid  church  of  St.  Augustine,  Fourth,  near  Race 
St.  was  entered  and  fired,  and  before  11  o’clock  its  lofty 
spire  tottered  and  tumbled  in.  The  scene  became  truly 
appalling,  and  in  this  condition  our  latest  intelligence 
left  the.  city. 

Still  Later.  Passengers  who  left  the  city  at  12  o’clock 
on  Thursday,  represent  that  no  further  disturbance  had 
occurred — the  city  was  then  quiet — the  civil  authorises 
actively  employed.  The  city  councils  held  a meeting 
at  midnight;  a meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  hv  the 
mayor  to  take  place  at  10  A.  M.  and  another  called  by 
the- sheriff  at  4 P.  M. 

Friday  Morning.  The  cars  left  the  city  in  comparative 
tranquillity.  Governor  Porter  had  arrived  and  proclaim- 
ed martial  law.  Troops  from  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg 
had  arrived  and  were  on  duty.  Guards  were  posted  at 
die  churches  and  in  various  directions.  The  fugitive, 
Irish  were  returning  from  the  surrounding  country  whith- 
er they  had  fled  for  safety.  Numerous  arrests  were, made 
and  the  civil  authorities  were  indefaligably  occupied.— 
Citizens  had  enrolled  and  armed  to  support  the  laws.  It 
is  ascertained  that  fourteen  persons  have  been  killed  and 
thirty-nine  wounded  during  the  riots,  two  churches,  one 
seminary,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  houses  have  been 
burnt. 

The  Lead  Trade  of  rhe  west  is  rapidly  increasing. 
There  was  received  at  St.  Louis  during  the  year  1813, 
14.286  pigs.  The  receipts  of  the  four  past  months  of 
1814,  was  156,309  pigs.  Exports  there  this  year  so  far 
125, 5U4  pigs — s’oek  on  hand  30,796. 

Virginia  election-  Returns  are  all  in  except  two  or 
three  cou  n ties.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  whies  will 
have  a sufficient  majority  in  the  house,  to  over  balance 
the  majority  .against  them  in  the  senate.  On  joint  bal- 
lot they  vvillhave  a majority  of  two.  or  perhaps  four. — 
This  secures  a whig  U.  S.  senatur.  Mr.  Rives’  term  ex- 
pires on  the  4ih  March  next. 

The  senate  stands  21  V.  B.  and  11  whigs.  The  house 
61  V.  B.  and  73  whigs.  The  dole,  however,  contends 
for  two  of  the  whig  members  elected  as  being  umb  r in- 
structions, and  by  calculating  on  them,  claims  a majori- 
ty of  two  on  joint  ballot. 

Wool  from  the  lakes.  The  progress  of  this  trade 
may  lie  estimated  somewhat  by  the  amount  received  at 
Cleveland  by  the  Ohio  canal  lor 

1849  . 48.222  1842  199,803 

1841  107,605  1843  391,138 
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Highly  Eventful  Executive  Movements.  The 
fact  of  a treaty  having  been  concluded  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  Union  first  reached  ns  from  Texas. 
It  was  actually  believed  here  to  have  been  a hoax  prac- 
tised upon  the  Texans.  We  found  however  that  vve  were 
the  gulls.  A treaty  was  made  sure  enough.  Since  then 
we  have  been  endeavoring  to  keep  our  eyes  open — but 
it  seems  that  another  march  has  been  stolen  upon  the 
quiet  people  of  the  Union,  by  the  person  who  now 
wields  the  executive  power  as  if  he  were  indeed  a Her- 
cules. Not  only  are  treaties  made  by  wholesale  but  war, 
if  not  actually  declared,  upon  his  sole  authority,  is  cer- 
tainly incited,  and  so  far  as  that  authority  may  be  stretch- 
ed, seems  rendered  inevitable.  The  president, it  is  assert- 
ed has  made  stipulations,  and  given  orders  equivalent  to 
waging  sudden  and  open  war  upon  Mexico— an  unof- 
fending neighbor,  with  whom  we  have  existing  treaties 
of  peace  and  amity! 

This  developement  is  really  startling.  The  United 
States  Senate,  after  an  executive  session  of  several  hours 
on  W edsesday,  removed  the  injunction  of  secrecy  from 
the  annexation  treaty  and  its  accompanying  documents. 
On  the  same  day  the  president  by  message,  informed 
the  senn'e  that  he  had  ordered  a military  force  to 

REPAIR  TO  THE  FRONTIER  OF  TEXAS,  TO  OPEN  A COMMU- 
NICATION with  the  President  of  that  Republic,  and 
act  as  circumstances  might  require,  and  had  also 
ordered  a naval  force  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  remain  off' 
that  port,  and  prevent  any  naval  expedition  of  Mexico, 
it  any  such  should  be  attempted,  from  proceeding  against 
Texa-1 

Ail  editorial  article  of  two  columns  and  a half  in 
Thursday  s National  Intelligencer,  earnestly  invokes  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  concerns  with  Mexico  and  Texas,  which 
every  hour  is  rendering  more  delicate  and  full  of  peril 
to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  The  article 
alluded  to  intimates,  that  before  the  president  of  Texas 
would  consent  to  sign  the  treaty  of  annexation,  he  ex- 
acted AN  understanding  not  embodied  in  the  treaty,  but 
made  a sine  qui  non  in  the  negotiation,  in  which  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  bound  this  government 
to  station  on  or  near  the  Texan  boundary  line,  a force  of 
something  like  a thousand  infantry  and  several  hundred 
cavalry,  and  to  maintain  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a naval 
force,  superior  to  any  naval  force  that  Mexico  has  at  her 
disposition. 

At  the  same  moment,  though  we  have  received  no 
official  notice  of  such  orders  from  the  department,  pa- 
pers from  the  southwest  apprise  us  of  the  actual  move- 
ment of  a large  number  of  troops  towards  the  designa- 
ted frontier,  and  that  Gen.  Gaines  is  to  command.  On 
the  27th  nit.  the  3d  regement  of  infantry  left  Jefferson  bar- 
racks near  St.  Lewis,  for  fort  Jesup,  on  the  Texan  line. 
0,j  the  Jst  ms t.  the  4th  regement  of  infantry  was  ordered 
to  tiie  same  direction.  Several  companies  of  cavalry 
are  already  there.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  3d 
states  the  amount  of  the  naval  force  under  orders  for  the 
promised  service,  at  seventeen  sail.— commodore  Conner 
to  command. 

The  people  of  the  country  may  well  he  astonished  at 
discovering  that  the  War  Making  Power,  which  it  was 
supposed  was  safely  confided  by  the  constitution,  first  to 
the  hands  ot  Congress,  as  the  representatives  of  their 
Will,  IS  111  tact  wielded  by  an  individual,— in  the  execu- 
tive chair— "I  take  the  responsibility,”  was  a fear- 

fully portentous  exclamation,  to  issue  from  that  position. 
We  now  have  evmc  nee  of  as  latitude  and  tendency. 

I ne  constitution  has  a conservative  feature  in  it 
which  was  designed  to  meet  contingencies  of  this  na- 
ture. U nether  an  occasion  has  arrived  for  its  exercise 
and  calculated  to  test  how  it  answers  the  purpose  for 
-which  it  was  placed  there,  is  for  the  Grand  Inquest  of  Ike 
nation,  the  house  of  representatives,  to  determine 
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The  senate,  have  spent  some  days  in  secret  session, 
examining  the  case  of  breach  of  confidence,  which  re- 
sulted in  a declaration  of  that  body,  that  the  publication 
of  the  Texan  treaty  and  documents  was  a palpable  vio- 
lation of  confidence  and  duty.  Three  days  were  next 
devoted  in  secret  session  to  a debate,  which  grew  oc- 
casionally very  warm,  whether  to  remove  the  obligation 
of  secrecy  as  to  the  treaty  and  documents.  The  motion 
was  finally  carried,  at  a late  hour  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. It  is  understood  that  during  this  debate,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan made  a speech  in  favor  of  annexation.  Mr. 
Benton  replied  to  him.  The  Ohio  senators,  and  Mr. 
Wright,  of  New  York,  it  is  Slid  opposed  the  treaty. 
Thursday  was  spent  again  in  secret  session,  whether 
upon  a motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, ns  some  say,  or  upon  the  main  question,  o n confirm- 
ing the  treaty , is  uncertain.  Friday  was  also  spent  in  se- 
cret session 

Commercial  treaties.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  on  Wednes- 
day last  reported  a resolution  asking  the  president, 
so  soon  as  it  might  be  compatible  with  the  public  in- 
terest, to  put  an  end  to  the  treaties  with  the  Hanse 
towns, — with  Denmark, — and  with  Sweden,- — and  to 
make  treaties  more  conducive  with  American  inter- 
ests. The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole. 

Treaty  with  the  German  league.  The  treaty 
lately  concluded  between  the  German  league  and  the 
United  States,  has  been  communicated  to  the  senate, 
it  reduces  the  dtity  on  ordinary  tobacco  (stems)  from 
5)  to  3,  rix  dollars,  and  on  the  finer  qualities  from 
5i  to  4j  rix  dollars,  and  admits  cotton,  lard,  and  rice 
at  a mere  nominal  duty.  In  no  case  is  the  duty  on 
articles  of  German  manufacture  lowered  more  than 
from  5 to  ]0  per  cent,  below  the  actual  rates,  and 
that  only  on  articles  not  the  manufactured'  the  IT.  S. 

And  yet  other  treaties.  The  Madisonian  of 
Monday  evening,  states  that  the  president  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  senate  treaties  with  the  king  of  Wur- 
temburg,  and  with  the  grand  dulchy  of  Hesse. 


TIIE  AMERICAN  TARIFF. 


— —I 

We  had  only  time  to  crowd  a brief  paragraph  into 
our  last,  announcing  the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  which  had  occupied  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  house,  and  which  went,  to 
modify  the  existing  tariff' — in  favor  of  foreigners, 
to  the  disregard  of  American  interests,  including 
agriculture,  and  manufactures. 

There  was  perhaps  at  no  lime  during  the  session 
any  real  occasion  to  apprehend  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  although  at  one  time  considerable  alarm  was 
excited  amongst  its  opponents  by  certain  political  party 
manoeuvres  and  the  confidence  expressed  by  those  who 
reported  the  bill,  that  they  had  succeeded  in  con- 
cocting such  a hill,  as  would  certainly  rally  a majo- 
rity in  its  behalf.  To  effect  this,  provisions  had 
been  introduced  into  the  bill,  designed  to  detach  the 
representatives  of  particular  states  from  the  protec- 
tive to  the  anti-protective  side  of  the  question,  by 
guarding  their  especial  interests  whilst  the  interests 
of  other  sections  were  assailed.  The  object  could 
not  be  hid.  The  people  in  almost  every  direction 
immediately  rallied  to  a defence  of  a system  of  which 
they  had  begun  to  see  and  feci  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence, and  memorials  with  thousands  of  signers  were  I 
day  after  day  laid  upon  the  speaker’s  desk,  from 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  imploring  congress  to 
let  well  enough  alone,  whilst  scarcely  a memorial 
reached  the  members  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
change. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  public  opinion  was 
too  decisive  upon  the  subject  to  be  counteracted  by 
party  authority.  The  debate  it  is  true,  was  length- 
ened out  in  the  house,  as  it  has  been  in  the  senate 
during  the  whole  session,  though  that  body  have  no 
bill  before  them,  and  they  admit  in  effect  that  they 
cannot  originate  one,  and  it  was  known  that  if  one 
was  to  be  sent  them  by  the  other  bouse  it  would  be 
promptly  negatived,  yet  the  subject  is  regularly  call- 
ed up,  day  alter  day  is  spent  in  discussing  the  topic. 
So,  also  in  the  house: — after  all  hope  of  passing  a 
bill  was  abandoned,  the  speeches  that  had  been  cut 
and  dried  bad  to  be  listened  to. 

The  political  party  that  was  in  large  majority  in 
the  house,  ascertained,  that  sufficient  of  their  num- 


ber would  oppose  any  change  in  the  existing  tariff, 
the  decision  of  a large  majority  of  the  party  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  to  defeat  the  bill.  The 
southern  free  trade  advocates  exerted  their  utmost 
influence  and  threatened  to  desert  the  northern  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  if  the  bill  was  lost  through 
the  defection  of  his  friends.  It  was  all  in  vain. — 
The  representatives  listened  to  the  language  of  in- 
struction from  their  constituents  in  preference  to  the 
command  of  party  leaders.  The  fate  of  the  bill 
was  no  longer  doubtful.  Party  tactics  succeeded 
only  so  far  as  to  avert  a direct  vote  upon  its  passage. 
On  Friday  last  after  the  usual  routine  of  previous 
questions,  &c.  a motion  was  made  to  lay  the  tariff 
bill  upon  the  table — tantamount  to  a rejection,  and 
upon  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
and  appeared  as  follows. 

Tar'Ff.  The  vote  by  which  the  tariff- bill  was  laid  on 
the  table  was  as  follows — (the  whips  in  italics) — 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Ashe,  Baker,  Barrin- 
ger. Barnard,  Bidlaek,  Jas.  Black,  Brengle,  Brodhead, 
Milton  Broum,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Buffington,  J.  E.  Cary , 
Carroll,  Cailin,  Caitsin,  Chilton,  Clinch,  Clingman,  Cul- 
lamer,  Cranston,  Dana,  Darragli,  Garret  Davis  R.  Davis, 
Deberry.  Delict,  Dickey,  Dickinson,  Dillingham,  Ellis, 
t.liner,  FarFe,  Fish,  Florence.  Foot,  Foster,  French,  Gid- 
dings,  Willis  Green,  Byram  Green,  Grinnell,  Grider, 
Hardin,  Harper,  Hubbell,  Hudson,  W.  Hunt , C.  J.  In- 
gersoll. J II.  Ingersoll  Irvin,  Jeuks,  P.  B.  Johnson.  J.  P. 
Kennedy,  Daniel  P.  King,  Kirkpatrick,  Mcllvane,  Marsh, 
K.  J.  Morris,  Morse.  Mosely,  Nes,  Newton.  Parmeiiter, 
Patterson,  Peyton,  Pliasnjx,  Pollock,  E.  li.  Potter  Pres- 
ton,  Ramsey,  Rayner,  Ritter.  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Russel!, 
Semple,  Schenk,  Senior,  Severance.  D.  L.  Seymour,  Si- 
mons, Albert  Smith,  I T.  Smith.  C B.  Smith,  Spence, 
Stephens,  Stetson.  And.  Stewart,  Summers,  Sykes,  7 ‘horn- 
assort,  Tdden,  Tyler.  Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton,  Welhered, 
Wheaton.  White,  Williams,  \Vinthrop,  W.  Wright,  and 
Yost— 105. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anderson.  Atkinson,  Bayley,  Belser, 
Benton,  James  A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bower.  Bowlin, 
Boyd,  W.  J.  Brown.  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Campbell, 
S.  Cary,  Reuben  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman, 
Chappell,  Clinton.  Cobb,  Coles,  Cross,  Cullorn,  Daniel, 
John  W.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  Douglass.  Dromgoole, 
Duncan,  Dunlap,  Ficklin,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hammett,  Ha- 
ralson, Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes.  Hope,  Hopkins,  Hous- 
ton, Hubard,  Hughes,  Hungerford,  J.  B.  Hunt,  Cave 
Johnson,  A.  Johnson,  G.  W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Preston  King,  Labranche,  Leonard,  Lucas.  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  McCauslen,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand, 
MoConne’l,  McDowell,  McKay.  Matthews,  Joseph. 
Morris,  Murphy,  Norris,  Owen,  Payne,  Pettit,  E.  D 
Potter,  Pratt.  Rathbun.  D.  S.  Reid,  Reding,  Relfe,  Riietl’ 
Roberts,  Robinson,  St.  John,  Saunders,  Thomas  H. 
Seymour,  Simpson,  Slidell,  Robert  Smith.  S eenrod,  John 
Stewart,  Stiles,  Stone,  Strong,  Taylor,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son. Tibbaits,  Weller,  AVentvvorth,  Woodward,  and  J. 
A.  Wright — 99. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  above  vote  is  given  in  the 
Washington  Spectator. 

Yeas. 


Maine,  0 

N.  Hampshire,  0 
Massachusetts,  2 


Vermont, 
Rhode  Lland, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

N.  Canolina, 

S.  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Arkansas, 

Missouri, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Michigan, 


1 

0 

2 

10 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


w. 

2 

0 

8 

3 

2 

0 

10 

1 

13 

0 

6 

3 

4 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 

10 

5 
5 
0 


Nays. 

D.  W. 


Absent. 
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Upon  this  important  question  the  whig  party  may 
be  said  to  have  been  unanimous.  Only  one  of  the 
whole  of  them  voting  against  the  motion.  Their 
opponent^  on  the  question  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table, 
divided  98  for  and  28  against  the  motion. 

We  now  regard  the  American  Tariff  as  being 
the  law  of  the  land , and  standing  a fair  chance  for 
permanence  as  such.  Vacillation  in  the  laws  levy- 
ing duties,  is  worse  than  even  bad  laws  would  be  if 
permanent,  because  of  the  disasters  incident  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation  which  accompanies  every 
change  in  the  rate  of  duties.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  the  American  tariff  is  faultless,  or  by  any  means 
as  perfect  as  it  is  susceptible  of  being  made,  but 
whilst  its  friends  were  fighting  for  its  very  existence, 
was  no  time  to  adventure  on  modifications.  Nor 
lias  the  law  as  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
devejope  where  its  greatest  faults  may  be,  or  by 
what  process  those  faults  had  better  he  obviated. — 
Time  and  experience  alone  can  bring  these  to  light. 
The  law'  is  in  no  feature  so  objectionable,  that  we  may 
not  take  time  under  its  provisions,  to  see  where  it 
works  to  our  disadvantage,  before  we  begin  to  patch 
it.  Jus*  as  it  is,  so  far,  it  has  worked  admirably — 
so  much  better  than  its  former  opponents  expected, 
that  many  of  them  have  been  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  country  is  improving  under  it.  It  has  fairly 
won  its  way  through,  or  over  party  prejudices, — how- 
ever earnestly  those  prejudices  have  been  rallied 
against  it.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  could  the  ques- 
tion have  been  got  fairly  before  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  naked  form,  whether  the  bill  report- 
ed by  Mr.  McKay,  as  amended  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  should  be  substituted  for  the  existing  tarifT, 
and  each  individual  member  could  have  been  im- 
pic'-  . d with  the  idea,  that  upon  his  individual  vote 
depend'  d the  decision  of  that  question,  that  there 
would  not  have  been  by  twenty, — nay  by  thirty  votes  as 
many  fir  passing  the  bill,  as  voted  on  Friday  last 
against  laying  the  bill  upon  the  table.  Each  mem- 
ber in  that  case  would  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
bar  of  his  oivn  conscience,  arid  held  responsible  by 
that  monitor,  as  well  as  by  the  people  it  became  his 
duty  to  represent,  aye,  and  by  the  welfare  of  the 
country  then  in  this  respect  in  his  solo  charge,  which 
welfare  he  would  have  felt  lhat  he  was  himself  bound 
to  maintain,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  as  we  are 
persuaded  the  number  we  mention  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  on  giving  the  vole  they  did,  to  see  others 
secure  that  welfare  for  them,  whilst  they  themselves 
ventured  to  abstract  so  much  from  patriotism,  in  or- 
der to  serve  tlieir party.  In  other  words,  if,  without 
any  regard  to  political  party,  presidential  candi- 
dates, or  any  views  of  propitiating  certain  sections, 
the  simple  question  had  been  brought  home  to  every 
representative,  “For  or  against  the  protective  ta- 
riff.'”— the  vole  would  have  been  very  little  short  of 
two-thirds,  instead  of  a majority  of  only  six.  A 
powerful  section  had  demanded  that  the  dominant 
majority  should  modify  the  law,  or  they  would  no 
longer  adhere  to  the  party.  Their  adherence  was 
all  important  to  the  success  of  whomever  might  be 
the  nominee  of  the  party  for  the  next  presidency, 
and  could  only  be  preserved  by  at  least,  an  appear- 
ance of  endeavoring  to  pay  the  price  demanded. — 
Tins  accounts  for  the  perseverance  of  the  majority 
m averting  a direct  question  upon  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  thus  protecting  the  members  of  the  parly 
as  far  as  they  could  from  responsibility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  political  dilemma  on  the  other. 

Thus  establishing  the  “American  Tariff”  upon 
the  firm  basis  on  which  it  now  stands,  imbedded 
in  the  affections  of  the  people— giving  as  it  unques- 
tionably has  done,  popularity  to  one  political  party, 
and  emharnssing  exceedingly,  as  with  equal  certain- 
ty it  has  done,  those  who  undertook  to  demolish  it, 
all  attempts  to  assail  the  system  will  hereafter  be 
deemed  futile.  The  American  Tariff  will  now  be 
recognized  by  all  countries  as  the  expose  of  Ameri- 
can Policy.  They  will  all  iearn  from  it  a wholesome 
lesson. — that  if  they  want  “free  trade”  with  us,  they 
must  show  us  fair  play,  and  allow  us  free  trade  with 
them.  In  other  words,  according  to  the  precepts 
taught  by  Franklin  and  practised  by  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  all  the  fathers  of  the  country,  ii  lets  ail 
the  world  see,  lhat  whilst  we  invite  a liberal  inter- 
course with  all,  and  are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  those 
who  go  the  furthest  towards  liberating  commerce 
from  impolitic  shackles,- — yet, — we  have  American 
Interests  to  maintain,  as  dear  to  us  as  any  of  their 
interests  are  to  them,  and  if  ihey  interpose  restric- 
tions and  levy  enormous  exaction  upon  us  and  our 
commodities,  we  will  measure  restriction  for  restric- 
tion and  exaction  for  exactiou,  at  least  so  far  as  lo 
prevent  our  going  again  to  leeward  in  the  common 
race  for  national  prosperity,  as  we  foolishly  have 
done,  whilst  they  have  been  piping  “free  trade,”  in 
ail  our  market  places,  and  persuaded  us  to  dance  to 
the  tune;  — dance, — aye,  even  so  gaily,  decked  off  in 
tlieir  foreign  tigaries,— danced  until  the  whole  nation 


exhausted  and  prostrated  in  the  crazy  whirl,  only 
awakened  to  find  lhat  t heir  fair  poseesions  had  been 
squandered  in  “riotous  living” — and  now, — we  are 
subjected  to  the  taunts  and  stigmatized  with  epelhets 
for  both  poverty  and  folly,  by  the  very  persons  who 
aided  in  seducing  us  into  idleness  and  exlrava- 
grance. 

But  we  have  had  our  lesson  — a severe  one  it  has 
been — we  shall  love  American  policy  and  American 
interests  the  belter  for  having  experienced  for  a sea- 
son the  effect  of  yielding  lo  foreign  influence.  No 
more  of  them,  we  pray  you.  Give  us  our  homespun 
comforts,  with  independence  of  forego  indebtedness. 
Give  us  encouragement  to  American  industry — give 
us  protection  of  American  interests  at  home,  and  stea- 
dily maintain  the  policy  we  are  now  pursuing,  and 
we  will  command  reciprocy  in  foreign  trade;  secure 
us  the  ex  is  ting  Tariff  and  the  career  of  the  Republic 
will  he  onward  aud  upward,  and  the  duties  of  this 
generation  towards  its  well  being  will  so  far  have 
been  duly  performed.  Prosperity  is  the  reward. 

POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 

Oar  political  atmosphere  is  as  variable  as  t he  tempe- 
rature of  our  climate.  In  183S  and  ’39,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Van  Buren  party  in  this  country,  was  so 
large,  as  by  many  to  be  esteemed  decisive  for  many 
years,  if  only  common  prudence  were  observed  in  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  yet  in  1810,  by  one  fell  sweep,  as 
with  a whirlwind,  they  were  precipitated  from  the  throne, 
and  their  opponents  marched  triumphantly  into  .power. 
It  was  but  a momentary  elevation  however.  No  sooner 
was  the  sceptre  atiained  than,  by  the  mortality  of  one 
sing! e individual,  it  fell  front  their  grasp,  and  all  their 
high  hopes  were  at  once  blasted.  Heaven , for  a season, 
as  if  to  teach  a lesson  of  humility  to  all  parties,  de- 
prived them  all  of  power,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
a man  whose  use-  of  it  neither  have  in  the  main  ap- 
proved. The  whig  parly  disappointed  by  the  man  in  whom 
they  had  confided,  become  lor  a time  as  inactive  and  des- 
pondent as  they  had  just  been  elate.  Their  opponents 
rallied  with  alacrity.  The  elections  of  1842  gave  them 
state  alter  state,  as  if  they  too  would  sweep  the  Union.  A 
larger  majority  of  them  was  returned  lo  the  congress 
which  is  nowin  its  first  session,  than  any  party  lias  haci 
ihere  for  many  years.  Every  thing  looked  auspicious 
for  (hem.  The  first  executive  officer,  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  wliigs,  as  being  a whig,  deserted  the 
whig?,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  their  now  triumph- 
ing opponents — or  rather  endeavored  hard  to  induce  them 
to  embrace  him.  The  tide  to  fortune  seemed  at  full  flood* 
and  whig  stock  was  far  below  par. 

Another  change  as  suddenly  comes  over  the  political 
horizon.  The  whigs,  cunning  coons,  as  if  they  had  but 
been  playing  possum,  all  at  once  waken  up  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  and  walk  forth.  Sampson 
in  full  curls  again.  The  spirit  of  1840  seems  to  reani- 
mate them; — triumph  upon  triumph  awaits  their  every 
step  towards  the  White  House;  whilst  their  opponents 
evidently  distracted  and  broken  up  by  dissensions  in 
their  own  ranks,  attempt  in  vain  to  rally  their  forces  ot- 
to present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  coming-onset.  A 
portion  of  them  call  out  loudly  for  a change  of  candi- 
date- Whole  delegations  publicly  announce  their  loss 
of  confidence  in  his  success.  Others  insist  upon  main- 
taining him  as  the  best  their  party  has  to  produce. — 
Some  want  this,  others  that,  and  others  another  com- 
mander to  take  the  lead.  About  measures  too,  they 
seem  equally  distracted.  Upon  the  tariff  they  are  divid- 
ed, defealed,  and  mutual  recriminations  are  not  spared 
by  the  partizans  of  each  section.  Upon  the  right  of  pe- 
tition they  are  equally  jealous  of  each  other,  and  deli- 
cately poised.  Upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  they  are 
more  openly  at  issue;  one  section  insisting  that  above  abo- 
lition petitions,  tariffs,  or  candidates,  “immediate  an- 
nexation” is  the  question  that  must  and  shall  now  divide 
parties;  and  no  matter  what  a candidate’s  views  may 
be,  or  how  available,  if  lie  is  not  with  them  on  fliatq’ues- 
lion,  they  oppose  him,  and  will  haven  candidate  that 
goes  for  immediate  annexation.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  here- 
tofore, their  leading  man,  at  this  moment  publishes  his 
disapproval  of  “immediate  annexation.” — and  is  conse- 
quently abandoned  by  all  these,  at  a moment  when  it 
was  evident  lhat  he  had  no  surplus  of  strength  for  the 
contest,  with  ihose  included.  Losing  them,  his  case 
becomes  very  gloomy.  Yet  so  identified,  evidently,  is 
his  fate  with  that  of  the  parly  that  has  so  lung  marshal- 


ed under  his  standard,  that  any  attempt  either  to  change 
front  or  officers,  at  this  late  hour,  would  be  exceedingly 
hazardous,  and  under  all  these  difficulties,  upon  the 
whole,  the  party  is  now  far  from  being  sanguine. 

Such  is  the  posture  of  the  political  chess-board  just 
at  this  moment.  But  there  are  yet  six  months  unto  the 
election; — and  who  knows  what  revolutions  in  the  game 
these  may  bring  forth. 

The  week  has  afforded  us  but  little  further  elucidation 
of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  the  “Democratic’  ’party 
as  to  their  nominee  for  the  presidency  at  the  approaching 
national  convention.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
friends  ofMr.Van  Buren  will  maintai  i his  pretensions, 
and  thathe  will  be  the  nominee,  notwithstanding  a large 
detachment  of  those  who  very  recently  were  supporting 
his  nomination,  now  abandon  all  hope  of  his  success, 
and  are  eagerly  looking  elsewhere  fur  a more  available 
candidate.  On  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  article  against  annexa- 
tion being  published,  letters  were  written  to  Governor 
Cass,  by  some  of  his  friends,  for  him  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity and  become  at  once  the  annexation  candidate. 
Replies,  it  is  said,  have  been  received  to  those  letters,  not 
exacily  satisfactory, — and  it  is  even  added,  not  exactly 
according  with  each  other.  Tins  can  hardly  he  true. — 
However,  the  letters  are  not  published,  and  Mr.  Tyler 
so  fur  remains  in  possession  of  the  annexation  field.  No, 
we  are  mistaken.  Joe  Smith  is  also  for  the  annexation, 
not  only  of  Tgxas,  but  also  of  Mexico  and  Canada.  By  the 
way  Jospeh,  like  other  aspirants,  has  his  difficulties  too, 
even  amongst  the  phalanx  of  the  latter  day  saints — 
some  of  w hom  have  rather  roughly  disputed  his  divine 
authority  lately.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  tells  of  a 
fight  at  Nauvoo  between  Joe  Smith  and  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, in  which  pistols  were  freely  flourished  but  not 
used.  “The  prophet  was  scratched  considerably  and 
frightened  terribly.”  Nauvoo  papers  give  an  account  of 
a meeting  held  there  at  Smith’s  grocery  store,  to  consult 
upon  measures  for  promoting  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency. A number  of  speeches  were  made.  The  offi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  meeting,  say  lhat  “From  the 
statements  presenied  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  we  can  brina— independent  of  any  oilier  party — 
from  two  to  five  hundred  thousand  votes,  into  the  field. 
Several  gentlemen  were  nominated  to  attend  the  Cahi- 
ifiore  convention,  to  make  overtures  to  that  body.’’ 

We  beg  pardon— Commodore  Stewart  is  also  in  the 
field  in  favor  ol  immediate  annexation,  and  it  is  said  by 
persons  intimate  with  the  “democratic”  lenders  at  Wash- 
ington that  at  this  moment  he  is  the  lavnrite  of  those  who 
believe  it  would  be  politic  to  drop  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  (die  Calhoun  organ)  whose  statement  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  editor  of  that,  paper  as  “from  a source  that 
makes  its  statements  and  opinions  in  a high  degree  trust- 
worthy’’— writes  on  the  9th  inst.  that  “a  count  lias  been 
made  and  it  is  ascertained  lhat  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  not 
receive  100  votes  on  the  first  ballot  in  the -Baltimore  con- 
vention, and  all,  except,  of  course,  that  gentleman’s 
more  attached,  or  rather,  more  obstinate  friends,  are  on 
the  look  out  for  the  most  available  northern  Texas  man 
for  selection  as  our  candidate.  It  is  thought  by  many 
that  Stewart  and  Johnson,  Ironsides  and  old  Tecumseh 
— would  form  the  best  ticket  we  could  run-  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  they  would  run  well  in  Virginia — perhaps 
better  than  any  others.  Cass  is  fishy  on  the  tariff,  and 
there  are  some  other  objections  to  him.  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia would  go -for  any  man  as  our  Texas  candidate:  the 
course  of  the  democracy  of  western  Virginia  and  conse- 
quently (he  course  of  the  slate,  veou'd  depend  very  much 
on  the  selection  of  die  candidates  In  Virginia  the  Texas 
ball  is  rolling.” 

We  have  been  listening  fora  war  whoop  from  old  Te- 
cumseh,  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  who  was  written  to  by 
some  of  his  warm  friends,  at  the  same  time- Gull.  Cass 
was  written  to,  to  come  out  for  annexation. 

There  was  a large  and  imposing  mi  ss  meeting  of  the 
“democratic  party”  at  monument. square,  Baltimore  city, 
on  Monday  evening  last.  Win.  Geo.  Read,  esq  of  Balti- 
more addressed  the  meeting  in  an  argumentative  speech 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay’s  election.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Allen,  member  of  congress  from  Ohio.  Several  other 
speeches  were  made,  and  the  company  remained  to  a 
laie  hour  to  listen,  although  it  rained  occasionally. 

We  proceed  to  furnish  a few  extracts  from  the  journals 
of  the  week; 

Virginia  movement.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  of 
Friday,  contains  the  address  of  the  “Democratic 
Central  Committee  of  Virginia,”  issued  in  accor- 
dance with  the  recommendation  of  the.  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Ritchie  at  the  Richmond  meeting  a 
few  days  befoie,  to  relieve  the  Virginia  delegation 
from  any  instructions  they  may  be  under,  to  vote  l'or 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  democratic  candidate. 

The  Texas  question  is  the  new  point  upon  which 
every  thing  is  made  to  turn.  In  connection  with  the 
aspect  of  affairs  produced  by  the  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  the  Texas  treaty,  the  address  says: 

“'•'he  developements  which  have  caused  fhis  state 
of  things,  have  been  made  since  the  democratic  par- 
ty appointed  its  delegates  lo  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  instructed  them  upon  the 
vote  they  should  give  for  their  presidential  candidate. 
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At  the  time  this  was  done,  the  important  element  to 
which  we  have  alluded  could  not  have  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  the  people.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, does  it  not  become  our  peculiar  duty  in 
the  post  we  occupy,  to  present,  as  we  ha\e  attempt- 
ed t<i,  the  view  of  our  democratic  brethren,  on  this 
question,  with  the  facts  connected  with  it,  and  to  ask 
for  it  and  them  their  serious,  calm,  and  deliberate 
consideration?” 

The  committee  disclaim  all  intent  to  dictate — but 
as  immediate  annexation  is  the  word,  the  inlerence  is 
strongly  put  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  cannot  be  the  man 
for  the  party  in  Virginia. 

There  are  also  in  the  Enquirer,  letters  from  Messrs. 
Hopkins  and  Chapman,  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tive, to  the  people  of  the  thirteenth  congressional 
district  of  Virginia,  asking  for  some  intimations  of 
the  popular  will  in  reference  to  the  nomination  for 
the  presidency.  They  go  with  those  who  distrust 
Mr.  Van  Burcn’s  availability.  They  address  their 
constituents  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  “cannot  be  elected” — that  therefore,  they 
have  reluctantly  made  up  their  minds  “to  sacrifice” 
him.  They  enforce  this  by  saying:  “For  with  all  our 
respect  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  with  all  our  desire 
to  see  him  redeemed  from  the  shameful  defeat  of 
1840,  we  do  not  think  his  election  now  within  the 
range  of  the  remotest  probability!” 

'“New  York  movement.  On  the  contrary  side,  we 
have  from  all  the  New  York  Van  Buren  papers,  the 
address  of  the  Central  Convention  of  the  Van  Buren 
Association,  held  at  Tammany  Hall  on  the  8th  inst.,  in 
which,  amongst  other  proceedings,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing, duly  signed  and  authenticated: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Baltimore  convention,  informal  instructions  to  those 
delegates,  and  in  cotemporaneous  expressions  of 
opinion,  a vast  majority  of  the  democracy  designat- 
ed Martin  Van  Buren  as  their  preferred  candidate 
for  the  presidency;  that  they  have  not  reversed  that 
judgment  or  revoked  that  considered  and  solemn 
declaration  of  their  will;  that  while  they  recognise 
the  obligation  of  every  part  the  democracy  to  sub- 
mit to  the  common  judgment  of  the  whole,  they 
have  not  authorised  their  representatives  in  the  con- 
vention to  overrule  ihe  determination  of  a majority; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  changing  their  can- 
didate without  their  express  authority,  would  be  not 
only  a violation  of  justice,  and  a sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple, but  a betrayal  of  the  most  sacred  trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  democracy  have  not  delegated 
the  power  to  act  for  them  at  all  upon  this  question 
to  the  members  of  congress — least  of  all  to  a small 
minority  of  those  members,  to  counteract  their  wish- 
es and  dictate  their  choice  of  a candidate;  that  they 
will  not  take  the  opinions  of  officers  who,  on  the  eve 
ot  the  battle,  when  the  final  position  is  taken  and 
the  soldiers  are  eager  for  the  fray,  advance  to  the 
lines  of  the  enemy  to  talk  of  surrender,  and  propose 
a new  leader,  and  to  record  a certificate  not  of  our 
defeat,  but  of  their  own  pusillanimity. 

Resolved,  That  the  preference  for  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren is  not  so  much  a tribute  to  the  man  as  an  in- 
stinct of  justice,  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  the  demo- 
cracy, rousing  them  to  vindicate  in  his  person  their 
cherished  principles,  which  were  in  his  person  dis- 
honored, and  inspiring  them  with  a deeper  energy 
than  can  come  1'rom  personal  popularity;  that  if 
there  be  fancied  leaders  who  quail  before  the  enemy, 
we  a>k  iiuci  to  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  camp,  and 
give  place  to  earnest  hearted  men  who  fill  the  ranks, 
and  who  will  officer  the  army  anew,  and  lead  it  to 
■victory. 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  issue  offered  by  the 
whigs,  and  accepted  in  every  thing  but  form  by  the 
democrats,  between  Henry  Clay  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  people;  that  with 
express  reference  to  this  issue,  and  since  public  sen- 
timent has  designated  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  candi- 
date have  our  political  success  in  seventeen  out  of 
twenty-six  states  been  achieved;  and  upon  this  issue 
we  arc  assuted  of  a glorious  triumph  to  our  candi- 
date and  our  cause. 

GEORGE  C.  ALEXANDER,  president. 

WM.  ,1.  CORNELL.  1st  vice-president. 
JOSEPH  C.  HART,  2d  do.  do. 
Clement  Guion,  ) 

Richard  Van  Giesen,  $ secre(ar,cs- 
Me  understand,  (says  the  Frankfort  Common- 
wealth,)  that  general  McCalla,  one  of  the  loco  foco 
presidential  electors  Tor  the  slate  of  Kentucky,  has 
openly  declared  lie  will  not  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren 
on  account  ot  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  J he  general  hinted  as  much  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Frankfort. 

Maryland  movements. — The  “democrats”  of  the 
3d  congressional  district,  of  Maryland,  have  appoin- 
ted Gen’l  B.  C.  Howard  as  its  delegate,  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 


Resolved,  That  this  convention  approve  of  the  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That,  as  at  present  advised,  this  conven- 
tion approve  ot  the  namination  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass, 
ol  Michigan,  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

T he  6th  congressional  district  lias  appointed  James 

A.  Stewart  as  delegate  to  the  national  convention — 
and  left  him  free  to  make  his  own  selection. 

Ihe  delegate  from  the  upper  congressional  dis- 
trict is  in  favor  of  General  Cass. 

South  Carolina  movement. — Card. — From  the 
Globe. ' “Eleven  members  of  congress  from  the  state 
of  Ohio  have  stated  that  “we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  a very  serious  movement  lias,  for  weeks,  been 
on  foot  in  this  city,  in  the  absence  of  the  people, 
which  is  intended  to  act,  it  possible,  upon  the  con- 
vention, and  to  induce  that  body  to  set  aside  the  will 
of  the  American  democracy,  thus  explicitly  and  so- 
lemnly expressed — to  discard  the  man,  [Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren] in  whose  favor  that  will  was  so  expressed,  and 
to  nominate  in  his  stead  some  other,  or  any  other 
person.” 

It  is  not  here  stated  by  whom  “this  movement  ’’has 
been  put  “on  foot;”  but  we  presume  the  charge  can 
point  to  no  others  than  members  of  congress.  Without 
intending,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  reflect  on  the 
honor  or  patriotism  of  those  who  have  participated 
in  such  a movement — if  any  such  has  existed — the 
charge  if  intended  to  embrace  the  South  Carolina 
delegation,  is  entirely  destitute  of  truth.  They  have 
neither  put  on  foot  themselves,  nor  counselled  or 
aided  others  to  put  on  foot  any  such  movement. 

Signed, 

DANIEL  E.  HUGER,  GEO.  McDUFFIE, 

ARMISTEAD  BURT,  J.  A.  WOODWARD, 

JAMES  A.  BLACK,  R.  F.  SIMPSON, 

B.  BARNWELL  RHETT,  J.  E.  HOLMES, 
JOHN  CAMPBELL. 


Charleston,  S.  C.  mass  meeting.  A summons  is 
loudly  sounded  to  the  citizens  friendly  to  annexation, 
“without  distinction  of  parties”  to  assemble  on  the  14th 
inst.,  for  the  purpose  “of  giving  a decided  expression  of 
opinion,”  by  several  long  columns  of  names  in  the  last 
Charleston  papers,  prefixed  by  ihe  declaration  of  their 
belief,  “that  the  annexation  ol  Texas  is  an  American 
measure,  that  its  loss  will  he  a triumph  of  British  policy, 
and  a deep  wound  to  the  slave  states,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  union;  and  iliat 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  immediate  annexation 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  country.” 

On  the  morning  ot  the  intended  meeting  the  Mercury 
announces  the  defeat  of  the  tariff  modification  bill  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  an  ar'icle  addressed 
to  tlie  citizens  ot  Beaufort  district,  which  have  a similar 
meeting  on  the  20th.  call's  upon  them  to  “he  in  the  fron’t 
rank  ready  to  form  her  opinion,  fearless  to  express  them, 
and  faithf ul  to  maintain  them.” 

“THE  TA  RIFF  AND  TEXAS. 

The  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  vju, 

This  in  a moment  brings  you  to  an  end. 

Whilst  that  infoims  you,  you  shall  never  die.” 

General  Cass’  letter  on  annexation  is  expected  to 
appear  in  the  Globe  to-day.  His  friends  consider  it 
sufficiently  decisive  in  favor  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion. Others  think  not. 


WHIG  NATIONAL  CONVENTION,, 


The  following  articles  should  have  accompanied 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
but  were  postponed  to  give  room  for  articles  of  more 
immediate  importance. 

ADDRESS  OP  CHANCELLOR  SPENCER. 

The  address  of  the  venerable  Ambrose  Spencer, 
on  being  conducted  to  the  chair,  was  impressive  and 
appropriate.  After  referring  to  ttie  importance  of 
the  occasion  which  called  them  together,  and  ad- 
verting to  the  well  known  unanimity  which  pervad- 
ed here  as  well  as  amongst  the  wings  of  the  Union 
from  whom  they  all  came  instructed  as  to  the  choice 
of  a candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  S.  thus  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  a candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency. 

“Gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
come  here  with  any  thing  like  unanimity  in  the  se- 
lection of  a candidate  for  the  vice  presidency.  The 
first  difficulty  to  be  met  and  overcome  is  the  fact 
that  many  persons  of  high  attainments  and  distin- 
guished statesmanship,  and  withal  of  lofty  and  un- 
suspected integrity,  have  been  named  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  union,  having  equal  or  nearly  equal  pre- 
tensions. These  gentlemen  have  their  personal 
'friends  and  admirers;  and  it  may  be  that  to  some 
extent  there  may  exist  sectional  feelings. 

What  course,  then,  gentlemen,  shall  we  pursue  to 
reconcile  these  personal  and  sectional  predilections? 
If  my  advice  is  of  any  \alue,  it  is,  that  we  imitate 
the  example  of  the  sages  and  patriots  who  formed 
and  fashioned  the  glorious  constitution  under  which 
this  nation  has  enjoyed  inestimable  blessings,  and 


risen  to  its  present  high  and  proud  distinction  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth — give  a place  to  compro- 
mise and  conciliation.  Let  U3  select  some  eminent 
citizen,  conversant  in  public  affairs,  of  an  integrity 
of  character  will  tried,  and  of  whom  we  can  be- 
lieve he  would  die  the  death  rather  than  betray  his 
friends,  or  change  or  abandon  the  great  principles 
which  unite  and  animate  the  whigs.  of  this  Union. 
If  we  enter  upon  this  selection  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation and  compromise,  yielding  our  individual 
preference,  we  cannot  fail  finally  in  selecting  a per- 
son having  ail  the  qualities  I have  mentioned,  who 
will  unite  us  all,  and  terminate  our  duties  most  sa- 
tisfactorily. 

I forbear  gentlemen  to  dwell  on  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  whig  party;  this  will  be  done  in 
the  progress  of  our  deliberations  and  proclaimed  to 
the  world.  I may  say  I hope  without  arrogance  or 
offence,  that  they  are  vital  principles,  all  tending  to 
the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  arid  hap- 
piness of  the  masses  of  our  people,  alike  beneficial 
to  all  classes  and  sections  of  the  nation,  and  such  as 
I have  ever  cherished  and  maintained. 

We  have,  gentlemen,  been  sorely  affiicted  as  a 
parly.  The  lamented  Harrison  by  an  inscrutable 
Providence,  was  soon  after  bis  accession  removed  by 
death  from  the  high  station  to  which  we  had  elevat- 
ed him,  and  but  for  this  grievous  and  untoward 
event,  the  principles  of  our  party  would  have  been 
carried  out  and  established  triumphantly.  But  alas! 
what  has  happened  since?  Here  gentlemen  allow 
me  to  draw  a veil.  I need  not  say  a word  as  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  man  chosen  by  us  to  succeed 
him  in  the  event  that  took  place. 

The  power  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  most  bene- 
ficial purposes  has  been  used  to  subvert  some  of  our 
declared  and  cherished  principles,  and  what  is  equal- 
ly to  be  lamented,  to  persecute  and  proscribe  the 
very  men  by  whose  exertions  he  obtained  that  pow- 
er. 

Gentlemen,  notwithstanding  these  adverse  circum- 
stances our  principles  have  survived,  and  so  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  people  that  vve  meet  to- 
gether under  the  most  happy  auspices-.  The  whigs 
though  for  a time  dormant  and  discouraged  have 
arisen  with  renovated  strength  and  vigor,  ready  for 
the  contest,  more  enthusiastic  than  ever,  and  under 
the  leading  of  their  illustrious  chief  determined  to 
conquer. 

I congratulate  you  gentlemen  on  the  auspicious 
prospects  before  us.  Let  us  do  our  duties  well,  and 
success  will  crown  our  efforts,  and  our  country  will 
be  redeemed  and  regenerated. 

The  following  letters  were  read  to  the  convention. 

Letter  of  George  Evans  read  by  a member  of  the 
delegation  from  Maine. 

Washington,  April  29 th,  1844. 

My  dear  sir:  I am  happy  to  learn  by  your  favor 
of  22d  lost.,  received  a few  days  ago,  that  you  will 
reach  Baltimore  in  season  to  allend  the  convention 
which  is  to  be  held  there  on  Wednesday,  for  the  no- 
mination of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  meet  you  and  the 
other  delegates  from  Maine,  who  will  attend  there 
on  that  occasion,  before  the  nominations  are  made, 
hut  I wish  you  and  them  to  be  apprised  of  my  wish- 
es in  regard  to  one  of  them,  as  it  may  possibly  con- 
duce to  a more  prompt  and  harmonious  action  by 
the  convention. 

I am  aware  that  a convention  of  the  whigs  of 
Maine,  held  at  Augusta,  during  the  late  session  of 
the  legislature,  did  me  ihe  honor  to  propose  me  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vice  presidency;  and  that  the 
newspapers  in  that  state,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
have  spoken  favorably  of  the  proposition. 

Several  very  eminent  and  distinguished  gentle- 
men have  also  been  named  for  the  same  office,  and 
from  all  that  1 can  learn,  the  opinion  of  the  conven- 
tion is  likely  to  be  considerably  divided  in  regard  to 
the  most  suitable  nomination  for  it.  I earnestly  de- 
sire to  remove  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  all  occa- 
sion for  division  of  sentiment  upon  that  subject;  and 
as  the  delegates  from  Maine  may  feel  bound  to  ad- 
here to  the  expressed  preference  of  the  convention 
to  which  I have  referred,  i beg  you  to  communicate 
to  them,  and  if  it  be  advisable  and  proper,  to  the 
convention,  after  it  shall  be  organized,  that  I most 
respectfully,  and,  with  profound  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  thought  me  worthy  of  the  place,  decline 
to  be  considered  among  the  candidates  for  that  dis- 
tinguished office. 

You  and  other  friends  in  Maine  have  been  aware 
that  1 have  never  desired  to  be  put  in  nomination  for 
this  high  office,  and  that  1 should  have  declined  it 
before  and  in  a more  pnblic  manner,  if  I could  have 
done  so,  without  an  appearance  of  vanity. 

With  true  regard,  1 am  very  faithfully,  yours, 
GEO.  EVANS. 

Lion.  David  Bronson. 
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Mr.  Fame,  from  Delaware,  read  the  following: 

LETTER  OF  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

Newcastle,  Delaware,  .April  27,  1844. 

My  dear  sir:  As  you  are  about  to  attend  the  Bal- 
timore convention  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  a delegate  from  Delaware,  allow  me  to  explain 
to  you  the  position  which  I desire  to  occupy  in  refe- 
rence to  the  vice  presidential  nomination.  It  is 
known  to  you  that  I have  never  sought  the  nomina- 
tion, and  have  once  publicly  declined  It;  and  that  I 
have  at  length  agreed,  not  without  reluctance,  to 
suffer  my  name  to  go  before  the  national  conven- 
tion to  comply  with  Ihe  demands  ol  our  own  state 
convention,  which  has,  in  some  measure,  imposed 
this  upon  me  as  a duty  to  the  stale. 

Lpt  not  my  positron  be  mistaken,  I beseech  you.— 
Withdraw  my  name  from  the  list  of  those  from 
whom  the  candidate  for  vice  president  is  to  be  se- 
lected, the  moment  yon  can  discover  that  there  will 
not  be  a clearly  expressed  opinion  in  favor  of  my 
nomination,  and  entreat  my  friends,  for  my  sake  as 
well  as  the  sake  of  the  country,  to  unite  immediate- 
ly on  some  one  among  those  whose  names  have  been 
before  the  public  as  candidates  for  the  nomination, 
all  of  whom  are  unexceptionable  men.  Harmony 
is  the  thing  most  to  be  desired;  and  we  must  not 
suffer  any  other  consideration  to  interfere  for  one 
moment  with  our  determination  to  be  united  upon 
the  whig  nomination.  Let  not  any  thing  stand  in 
tiie  way  an  instant  after  you  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  its  withdrawal  will  contribute  to  promote 


citizens  of  his  state,  and  died  in  1804,  beloved  and 
lamented  by  his  country  and  his  friends.  He  left 
three  sons,  of  whom  Theodore  (the  candidate  for 
the  vice  presidency)  only  survives. 

He  was  born  at  Millstone,  Somerset  county,  N. 
Jersey,  in  1787,  and  is  consequently  fifty  seven 
years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College 
in  1804.  The  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Thomas 
H.  Crawford,  George  Chambers,  Jos.  R.  Ingersoll, 
and  President  Lindsley,  of  Nashville  University, 
were  among  his  classmates.  He  studied  law  with 
the  late  Richard  Stockton,  and  was  admitted  to 
| practice  in  1808.  He  soon  distinguished  himselfat 
the  bar,  and  about  1814  was  appointed  prosecutor 
of  the  pleas  for  Sussex  county,  and  in  1817  to  be 
attorney  general  of  the  state,  an  office  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified,  arid  tiie  duties  of  which 
he  fulfilled  for  Ihe  space  of  twelve  years  with  d is 
tinguished  ability.  It  is  said  that  the  character 
which  lie  had  then  acquired  for  integrity,  and  his 
fervid  eloquence,  enabled  him  to  exercise  an  almost 
unlimited  sway  over  the  juries  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  address.  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  a seat 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  court,  vacated  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Rossell,  which  he  declined. 
He  continued  to  act  as  attorney  general  until  1829. 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  His  course,  during  the  six  years  he  occupi- 
ed a seat  in  that  body,  is  known  to  the  country  at 
large.  In  1839  he  was  selected  to  preside  as  Chan- 
cellor over  the  University  of  the  city  of  N.  York, 


harmony  among  our  friends  in  the  convention;  and  which  station  he  now  occupies 
pledge  me  without  a moment’s  hesitation  to  the  full  I We  mip;ht  here  conclude,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
support  of  the  successful  candidate  lor  the  whig  frorn  saying  that  this  nomination  will  give  great  gra 


vice  presidential  nomination,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
“Harry  of  the  West.” 

Faithfully  yours,  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 
Charles  G Rulgely,  esq. 

Rcverdy  Johnson,  esq.  then  said  he  had  a letter  to 


tification  to  tiie  whig?  of  New  Jersey.  As  a citi- 
zen, he  is  one  whom  the  state  has  al.vays  delighted 
to  honor:  and,  asa  politician,  he  has  always  stead- 
fastly maintained  and  advocated  the  principles  of  the 
whig  party.  In  private  life  he  exhibits  the  suavity 


read  from  a gentleman  of  Ohio,  who  conferred  the  land  amenity  of  manner,  the  kindness  of  heart,  and 


most  brilliant  lustre  on  the  judicial  seat  which  he 
held  and  in  whose  hands,  should  he  be  called  to  any 


the  benevolence  of  disposition  of  a Christian  He 
brings  to  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  soundness  of 


fectly  safe.  He  alluded,  he  said,  to  Hon.  John  Mc- 
Lean. (Cheers.)  He  then  read  the  following  let- 
ter: 


office  in  Ihegiftof  the  people  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  judgment,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  habits  and 
the  honor  and  interests  of  the  nation  would  be  per-  principles  of  the  strictest  integrity.  His  views  are 

’ liberal  and  enlightened:  he  is  beyond  the  control  of 

mere  selfish  or  partisan  influence;  and  to  no  one 
could  the  great  interests  of  the  country  be  more 
safely  entrusted. 

Grateful  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  her  by  the 
nomination,  the  whigs  of  New  Jersey  pledge  to  their 
fellow  whigs  throughout  the  Union  their  most  un- 
tiring efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  whig  princi- 
ples, and  the  next  electoral  vote  of  the  state  for 
Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen. 

[Newark  Daily  Jhlv. 


LETTER  OF  JUDGE  MCLEAN. 

Cincinnati Jjyril  24lh,  1844. 

My  dear  sir:  You  may  be  aware  that  nay  name 
has  been  spoken  of  by  some  of  my  friends  for  ihe 
vice  presidency.  To  those  who  have  named  the  sub- 
ject, to  me  in  conversation  or  by  letter,  I have  given 
such  reasons  for  declining  as  1 hoped  might  he  sa- 
tisfactory. I have  not  said  pointedly  that  I could 
not  accept  if  nominated,  because  I did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  say  so.  But  1 now  sav  to  you  that  such 
are  the  circumstances  tinder  which  1 am  placed, 
that  I cannot  consent  to  be  named  as  a candidate  for 
ttie  above  office.  Ido  not  wish  you  to  make  this 
known,  unless  it  shall  become  necessary  to  do  so. 
For  the  kindness  of  my  friends  1 shall  never  cease 
to  feel  grateful. 

I rejoice  with  you  and  our  other  friends  that  the 
prospects  of  Mr.  Clay  are  cheering. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  McLEAN. 

To  Rcverdy  Johnson,  esq. 

Tiif.odore  Frelinghuysen.  As  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen is  now  prominently  before  his  fellow  citizens  as 
a candidate  for  their  sutfrages,  a brief  sketch  of  his 
previous  history  may  not  tie  unacceptable.  He  is 


U'TfiE  GREAT  WHIG  CONVENTION, 
pn  ihe  1st  of  May,  1344,  the  Whig  National  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  nominated 
Henry  Clay,  as  their  candidate  fur  the  presidency,  and 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  as  their  candidate  for  the 
vice  presidency,  at  the  next  November  election. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  a Young  Men’s  National  Ratifica- 
tion Convention  assembled  at  the  same  place,  to  respond 
to  the  nominations.  This  was  beyond  doubt  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  po'itieul  assemblage  that  ever  con- 
vened in  the  United  Slates.  Every  state  of  the  Union 
was  represented,  and  several  of  them  by  thousands  of 
delegates,  evincing  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  they  came 
to  advocate,  which  speaks  well  for  the  aggregate  of 
public  spirit  in  the  country.  Without  reference  to  poli 


descended  from  the  Rev  .Theodoras  J.  Frelinghuy-  tica,  , objeclE!,  tllere  is  something  useful  as  well  as 
sen,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Holland  in  , ' . , , , 

■ ■ — t pleasurable  in  tne  assembling,  mixing,  and  comming- 

ling of  citizens  from' every  part  of  our  vast  territory,  and 
associating  them  together  as  one  brotherhood.  Sec- 
tional barriers  arid  prejudices  give  place  to  kindlier  feel- 


1720,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  He 
had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at  Millstone, 
and  of  other  neighboring  parishes.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  -‘a  great  blessing  to  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  America.  He  was  an  able  evangelical 
and  eminently  successful  preacher.  He  left  five 
sons,  ministers,  and  two  daughters  married  to  min- 
isters. ’ One  of  his  sons,  the  Rev.  John  Freling- 
huv.-e!  was  also  pastor  of  the  same  churches,  and 
tin  t!  in  1754-  A monument  still  remains  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  graveyard  qf  Somerville.  His  s n 
Gen.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  (the  father  of  the 
present  chancellor)  was  born  in  1753,  and  when  on- 
ly 22  years  old  was  sent  by  New  Jersey  to  the  Con- 
tinental congress,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1777. 
He  received  a large  share  of  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and,  afier  serving  in  many  state 
offices,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in 
1713,  which  office  domestic  duties  constrained  him 
1 resign  in  1798.  Jin  was  afterward*  appointed 
major  general  of  Pennsylvania  and  -New  Jersey, 
and  i ..acred  important  military  services  to  his 
gauntry,  He  ranked'  among  the  ablest  and  purest 


I i rigs  and  better  information.  Jealousies  subside,  and 
! attachments  are  formed.  We  learn  to  isimaie  each 
other  and  to  recognize  the  incentives  we  have  to  union 
| and  harmony.,  Moses  the  Hebrew  law-giver,  enjoined 
1 an  annual  convocation  of  the  tribes  of  Isarel,  no  doubt 
1 v,  ith  this  object.  On  the  present  occasion  what  an  as- 
semblage of  distinguished  statesmen  from  one  extreme 
! of  this  Union  to  the  other  was  congregated,  not  of  young 
j men  only,  but  veterans  in  their  country’s  service.  The 
veteran  Ambrose  Spencer,  the  associate  of  Jefferson  in 
his  most  ardent  political  struggle,  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  was  heartily  greeud  by  others  of  the  same  school 
from  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Webster  and  Cur- 
rie,v were  there,  Chittcnden  and  Clayton.  George 
Ev.ixs,  from  Maine,  Tin omas  Ewing,  from  Ohio,  More 
head,  from  Kentucky.  Eleven  ex-governors  ol  the  states 


attende^the  convention.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  re- 
public, whilst  men  such  as  these  are  found  rallying  to 
what  they  believe  to  he  the  standard-of  their  country’s 
cause  on  such  occasions.  We  speak  of  it  without  re- 
ference to  party  distinctions.  A few  days  hence,  others 
differing  with  these  in  opinions,  as  to  men  and  measures 
will  assemble  at  the  same  place,  with  a view  of  serving 
their  country  in  a like  cause.  How  will  information  be 
diffused  and  spread  through  every  section  of  the  Union, 
as  they  radicate  thence  to  their  respective  homes  and 
mix  with  the  communities  they  represent?  But  to  return 
to  the  detail  of  the  day. 

Early  dawn.  The  sky’was  overcast,  and  threaten- 
ed rain.  A brisk  breeze  from  southwest,  at  first  in- 
commoded with  dust,  but  this  subsided  just  as  the 
procession  formed.  The  city  presented  a scene  of 
busy  bustle.  Thousands  upon  horseback,  and  in  car- 
riages of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  pedestrians  crowding 
every  avenue  leading  totown,  were  wending  their 
way  to  the  focus.  Music,  flags,  and  banners,  and 
apparatus  for  the  procession  were  hurrying  to  the 
various  places  of  rendezvous  assigned  for  formation. 
Marshals,  mounted,  and  designated  by  scarfs  and 
batons,  were  galloping  in  all  directions  receiving 
and  giving  orders.  Scaffoldings,  where  not  before 
erected,  were  being  hurriedly  constructed  in  front 
of  the  long  line  of  stores  on  Baltimore  street,  and 
the  window  sashes  were  taken  from  the  windows  to 
accommodate  spectators.  The  shipping  in  the  har- 
bor were  generally  decorated  in  gala  style,  and  in- 
numerable flags  and  devices  were  festooned  from  the 
houses  and  across  the  streets. 

Eight  o'clock—  Baltimore  street  from  end  to  end 
was  one  dense  throng  of  living  beings.  TTTe_vori'BTis 
detachments  marching  with  music  and  banners  to 
the  respective  posts  assigned  them,  were  crossing 
tiie  streets  in  all  directions.  At  a quarter  past  eight, 
three  signal  guns  in  quick  succession  directed  the 
enumeration  of  the  several  delegations  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  award  of  the 
splendid  Prize  Banner  proposed  by  the  Baltimore 
whigs  asa  compliment  to  the  stale  that  should  send 
the  largest  delegation,  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  scene,  and  of  the  number  of  whigs  votes 
given  by  them  in  1840. 

A grand  triumphal  arch  was  erected  entirely 
aero  s Baltimore  street,  at  the  intersection  of  Cal- 
vert, forty  five  feet  high,  tastefully  wreathed  and  de- 
corated with  inscriptions.  On  the  base  ol  each  pillar, 
as  a foundation  upon  which  the  entire  structure  rest- 
ed was  inscribed  ‘'Whig  Principles:’’  ascending  up- 
wards at  intervals,  the  words — “Union — Peace — En- 
couragement to  Industry — SoipwLLLum  ncy — Honest 
Administration — Uphold  the  Constitution — Distribu- 
tion of  the- Public  Lands — No  Spcjl>»-Prriiciples — Ex- 
ecutive restraint— One  Term.”  The  western  front 
of  the  main  arch  exhibited  thirteen  divisions,  repre- 
senting the  thirteen  original  stales  with  their  names 
inscribed;  Pennsylvania  heing  the  Ivey  Stune,  over 
which  rested  a majestic  Eagle.  The  entire  structure 
was  festooned  with  rich  drapery  of  diflererit  colors, 
and  above  all  floated  Star  Spangled  banners,  sus- 
pended upon  a stall'  at  each  side.  Two  smaller  Ar- 
ches also  spanned  the  side  walks.  Above  each  of 
these  was  a portrait  of  Henry  Clay,  and  under  them 
written,  “A  Nation’s  Choice.”  The  reverse,  or  east 
side,  represented  the  thirteen  new  stales,  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  Key.  On  the  columns 
were  shown  the  thirteenold  statt  s,  with  “Whig  Prin- 
ciples” inscribed  on  the  abutments.  

At  the  intersection  of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  Sis. 
was  another  beautilul  Arch,  thirty-seven  feet  in  the 
clear,  resting  on  pillars  eighteen  feet  in  the  clear  and 
three  and  a half  feet  in  width.  On  the.  west  front, 
ten  circular  divisions,  showing  all  the  president-,  with 
their  names  and  years  of  their  inauguration  up  to  the 
present  time.  John  Tyler  was  designated  ‘ Tyler  pro 
lem.”  Washington  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  over 
him  hovered  the  American  Eagle,  holding  in  its  beak 
a wreath  with  an  appropriate  niulto.  On  one  pillar 
of  the  Arch  was  a likeness  of  Harrison-,  and  on  the 
other  a bust  of  Clay.  The  entire  Arch  was  lined 
with  white  muslin,  painted  and  ornamented  with  dif- 
ferent colors.  The  reverse  side  was  white  ground, 
handsomely  ornamented,  and  standing  out  most  pro- 
minently among  the  inscriptions  we?e  the  words — • 
“Union,  Peace,  and  Patience,” — taken  from  Mr. 
Clay’s  recent  letter  relative  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  The  Arch  was  richly  festooned  with  flags, 
and  over  it  at  each  side  floated  in  triumph  the  Star 
Spangled  banner. 

This  Arch  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $600  by 
the  whig  merchants  of  lhat  vicinity.  A square  above, 
near  the  intersection  ol  Liberty  street,  a unique 
and  splendid  affair  crossed  the  street  constructed  by 
the  wings  of  that  vicinity,  consisting  of  a piece  of 
cotton  goods  of  American  manufacture,  about  ten 
leet  wide,  on  which  was  painted  an  immense  Scale 
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Benin,  resting  on  a base,  lettered  “Public  Opinion;” 
across  tin-  entire  top,  over  the  beam,  was  printed 
in  large  I • ■ i ! ■ r s t' : ■ ■ following  mottos: 

<•  Weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting.” 

“Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.” 

On  the  top  of  one  end  of  the  beam,  was  appropriate- 
ly arranged  in  pyramidal  order,  painted  on  blocks, 
the  principles  of  the  whig  party,  as  follows:  “One 
term,”  “Peace,”  “Order,”  “Union,”  “State  Rights,” 
“Sound  Currency.”  “Distribution  of  the  Public 
Lands,”  “Honest  and  Economical  Administration,” 
“Domestic  Industry,”  “Executive  Restraint,”  and 
“Constitutional  Limits.”  The  whole  pile  surmount- 
ed by  a bust  of  HENRY  CLAY.  On  the  top  of  the 
other  end  of  the  beam  was  painted  a large  iron 
"Chest,  labelled  “Sub  Treasury,”  and  along  side  of  it 
on  blocks  scattered  in  confusion , tbe  Loco  Foco  prin- 
ciples, as  follows:  “Tammany,”  “Humbug,” “Exe- 
cutive Patronage,”  “Nullification,”  “Loco  Focoisin, 
“Proscription,”  “Executive  Power,”  “Spoils  of  Of- 
fice.”and  “Foreign  L ibor,”  to  which  was  suspended, 
on  the  same  end  of  the  beam,  five  very  large  weights, 
lettered  severally — Tyler,  Calhoun,  Van  Buren,  Ben- 
ton, Buchanan ; — the  whig  side  of  the  beam  being  re- 
presented as  far  outweighing  tbe  other  side.  The 
whole  was  handsomely  decorated,  and  the  sewing 
part  was  done  by  tbe  whig  ladies  of  the  12lh  ward. 
Tbe  design  was  drawn  and  presented  by  Robert  Ca- 
rey Long,  esq. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  affairs  on  the  street  was 
a tri-colored  rolling  hall,  between  Howard  aud  Eu- 
taw  streets,  suspended  40  feet  high,  and  decorated 
most  elegantly  with  flags,  portraits  of  Htnry  Clay, 
evergreens,  &c.  with  two  coons  sitting  upon  each 
axle,  apparently  rolling  the  ball.  Over  the  ball  was 
thrown  an  arch  of  evergreens,  surmounted  by  an 
American  Eagle,  and  surrounded  by  a full  suit  of 
flags,  tastefully  displayed,  with  the  significant  words, 
“Protect  American  Industry,”  thrown  upon  tbe  arch. 
70  feet  of  excellent  and  appropriate  mottoes  were 
found  on  the  ball  and  arch.  The  first  to  salute  the 
approaching  procession  was 

“Whigs  of  the  Union! 

Welcome,  welcome,  friends! 

Our  country’s  cause  our  highest  aim,  and 
HENRY  CLAY  our  champion  ” 

Projecting  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Boury, 
Baltimore  street,  was  a tri-colored  ball,  with  a coon 
above  and  a fox  underneath.  This  was  prepared,  by 
some  whig  boys  in  i lie  vicinity. 

Numerous  olber  flags  and  ornaments  decorated  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass. — 
The  whole  exhibit  was  truly  splendid  and  enlivening. 

The  Procession. 

Ten  o’clock.  Signal  guns  announced  the  moment 
for  the  procession  to  move.  Music  struck  up,  and 
the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  by  the  chief  marshall 
and  his  aids,  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  tbe  officers  of 
the  city  delegation  wheeling  from  Cove  street,  aL  the 
extreme  west  of  the  city,  into  Baltimore  street,  which 
was  now  so  crowded  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  pass, 
though  none  of  those  forming  the  procession  were  in 
that  street. 

Thirteen  carriages  next  wheeled  in,  containing 
specially  invited  guests,  the  venerable  president  ol 
the  National  Convention,  members  of  the  United 
States  senate  and  other  venerable  vvliigs.  Then  a 
splendid  baud  of  music.  Committee  of  reception  of 
the  National  Nominating  Convention. 

The  members  of  the  National  Convention  of  No- 
mination. Mary  land  Slate  Central  Committee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Maryland  Whig  Gubernatorial  Conven- 
tion. 

Whig  members  of  congress.  Whig  members  of  the 
state  legislatures.  Whig  members  of  the  city  council. 
Editors  of  newspapers.  Baltimore  City  Clay  Conven- 
tion. 

And  next  the  Whig  Banner  Committee,  in  a taste' 
fully  decorated  car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  which 
was  placed  the  grand  national  prize  banner. — 
Material  of  the  richest  saiin,  the  front  a delicate 
lead  colour,  the  reverse  a deep  mazarine  blue — both 
sides  elegantly  painted  with  appropriate  devices,  and 
the  whole  gorgeously  surmounted  with  trimmings  and 
drapery,  cords,  ecc,  The  cost  of  this  banner  was 
$8IHJ.  The  paintings  were  executed  by  Curlet — the 
carving  by  Van  Horn:  the  faces,  gilding,  &c.  by 
Cariss  & .Sahultz— the  inscription  plates  by  S.  Kirk, 
the  engraving  by  Medairy. 

bEcoxD  division-.  Then  followed  in  geographical 
order,  the  delegates  from  the  old  thirteen  slates, 
each  preceeded  by  a plain  white  banner  Raving  on  it 
the  name  ol  the  slate.  Other  banners  with  arms  of 
the  states,  & c.  fifflowed. 

New  Hampshire,  bore  in  their  front  a banner  of 
the  coat  ol  arms,  with  this  motto  on  it: 

“What,  though  i he  field  he  losi?-- 
The  u iconquerahle  will 
And  coinage  never  to  submit, 

Remains.” 


Massachusetts,  bearing  in  their  front  the  coal  of 
arms,  moito; 

“Pronounce,  what  spn,  what  shore  is  this? 

The  Bay,  the  Rock  of  Sahirnist” 

The  Massachusetts  state  delegation  carried  a richl  y 
ornamented  white  silk  banner,  with  the  coat  of  arms 
on  one  side  and  the  inscription,  “Old  Bay  Stale,  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation:  1841.”  The  reverse  side  was 
plain  white,  the  whole  surrounded  with  rich  gold 
fringe  and  tassels,  and  on  the  top  of  the  staff  a spread 
eagle. 

The  Boston  Clay  club,  composed  of  the  most  in- 
fluential merchants  and  industrious  mechanics  of 
Boston,  had  nearly  all  the  number,  500  m attendance. 
They  bore  a beautiful  banner,  painted  by  Somerby.ol 
that  city,  one  of  the  most  finished  of  the  many  in,  the 
procession.  The  fabric  of  the  banner  is  white  satin. 
On  one  side  is  a circle,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the 
figure  of  justice,  holding  in  her  left  hand  the  scales, 
and  in  the  right  a sword.  On  the  right  of  the  figure 
are  the  words,  “Justice  our  Guide,”  aud  on  the  left, 
“Victory  our  Reward.  In  the  foreground  of  the 
oe ntre  of  the  circle,  a beautiful  length  portrait  o 
HENRY  CLAY,  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  scrol 
of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  back  ground  is  the 
capilol.  Under  the  circle  are  the  words,  “ Pahnam 
qui  meruit  feral .”  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  banner 
is  another  circle  surmounted  by  the  eagle  with  out- 
spread wings,  holding  in  its  beak  a scroll,  with  the 
national  motto  inscribed,  and  on  each  side  is  the 
horn  of  plenty.  The  border  contains  the  words — 
“.?  trillion's  Gratitude,  the  Highest  Gift  of  the  People." 
Within  and  around  the  circle,  the  words — “Boston 
Clay  Club,  No.  1,  Organized  27th,  Nov.  1843.” 
beautifully  executed.  Under  the  circle  is  the  seal  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  having  on  one  side  the  arms  of 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  other  of  Massachusetts.  The 
circle  is  surrounded  with  twenty  six  stars,  represent- 
ing the  number  of  states,  terminating  with  two  figures 
of  Cupid,  each  holding  a wreath  of  flowers.  The 
cross  piece  and  stall' are  richly  gilt,  and  the  latter  is 
surmounted  with  a full  length  carved  and  gilded  fi- 
gure of  an  American  Indian,  as  seen  in  the  arms  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  Boston  delegation,  besides  the  banners  al- 
ready noticed,  was  one  for  each  of  the  twelve  wards 
of  that  city.  They  all  exhibited  appropriate  mottos. 
One  of  them  is. called  the  City  Prize  Banner,  and  is 
rioted  Irom  the  fact  that  it  is  always  claimed  and  held 
as  a prize  by  the  ward  that  gives  the  largest  majori 
ly.  It  is  no, w in.  the  possession  of  the  Seventh  Ward. 
The  Boston  city  delegation  was  among  the  most  at- 
tractive in  the  procession.  The  sons  of  the  venerable 
sires  who  fought  upon  the  memorable  heights  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  claimed  a conspicuous  place  in  the  proces- 
sion. They  had  with  them  a banner,  one  side  of 
which  represented  Banker  Hill,  being  held  up  by  the 
talons  of  an  eagle,  and  under  it  the  following  in- 
scription: 

“In  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  wo  come  to  the  res- 
cue, 1S40-” 

On  the  reverse  side  is  inscribed.  “Thrice  is  ho 
armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just,  1844.” 

Rhode  Island,  carrying  in  their  front  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  stale,  beneath  -which  were  these  w”rds, 

“As  prompt  to  maintain  her  fundamental  laws 
against  Federal  interference,  as  domestic  insurrec- 
tion.” MUSIC. 

The  Rhode  Islanders  also  carried  a beautiful  ban- 
ner, most  richly  wro.ught,  and  inscribed  with  appro- 
priate mottos. 

Connecticut,  bore  in  front  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
state,  with  this  emphatic  motto: 

“Connecticut  has  said  it, 

Connecticut  has  done  it.” 
mushA 

The  Second  Division  led  by  an  aid  of  the  chief  mar- 
shal, and  then  followed  the  delegation  from  the  em- 
pire state. 

New  Yore.  They  bore  in  front  the  coat  of  arms, 
beneath  which  were  painted  these  words: 

‘'When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble.” 

The  whigs  from,  this  great  stage,  whose  line  ex- 
tended from  square  to  square  excited  the  highest  ad- 
miration. They  carried  a great  number  of  beauliful 
banners. 

The  delegations  of  the  respective  wards  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

First  Ward  New  York  Clay  Club — with  a beautiful 
banner  of  blue  satin;  on  its  front  was  the  coat  of  the 
slate;  the  centre  a portrait  of  Henry  Clay;  upon  the 
frame,  an  eagle  was  sitting:  and  in  tbe  back  ground 
steam  engines,  railroad  cars,  &c.  Inscription,  “1st 
Ward  Clay  Club  City  of  New  York.”  On  the  re- 
verse a motto  “Truth  is  Omnipotent  gnd  public  Jus- 
tice certain.”  Trimmed  with  silver  cord  and  lassels. 

The  Third  Ward  W.  Y.  Clay  Club.  Banner  of  white 
satin^a  very  neat  and  chaste  affair,  bearing  on  the 


front  in  handsomely  shaded  gold  letters,  l ..  -.riser  ip- 
tion:  “ I he  1 bird  Ward  Democratic  C.ay  Cm  i.” — 
On  the  top  of  the  stall'  was  a gold  ball'  the  whole 
trimmed  with  gilt  fringe  and  tassels. 

Fourth  H aril  Clay  Club  comprised  a large  and  re- 
spectable body  of  me'n,  and  were  marshalled  under  a 
banner  with  appropriate  devices  and  motto. 

The  Fifth  Ward  ■Am  F.  Clay  Club  with  their  chief 

marshal,  his  aid,  banner,  a portrait  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Above  the  portrait  was  inscribed  “Fifth  Ward.” 

Below  was  copied  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Clay:  “I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  pr<  side.nl.” 
The  front  also  contained  the  title  “Republican  Clay 
Association  of  New  York”  On  the  reverse  was  an 
anvil  and  the  arm  uplifted  ready  to  strike,  with  the 
lettering:  “Fifth  Ward  Republican  Clay  Association, 
1844  ” A deep  blue  border  was  placed  all  around 
the  banner,  and  which  was  trimmed  with  gold  fringe 
and  tassels. 

Sixth  H aril  JT.  Y.  Clay  Club.  A banner  containing 
not  less  than  forty  square  yards  of  rich  blue  silk. — 
The  design,  a large  likeness  of  Henry  Clay,  over 
which  leans  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  while  from  the 
sky  above,  on  the  right,  beams  a large  brilliant  star, 
between  the  clouds  which  are  represented  as  just 
breaking;  away.  The  inscription  beneath  the  whole 
is — “The  Star  of  the  West — The  Slur  of  Hope." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  banner  around  a brilliant 
silver  star  is  inscribed  the  beautiful  passage  from 
Milton: 

Seventh  Ward  Clay  Club.  Banner,  blue  silk,  a like- 
ness of  Henry  Clay,  and  an  eagle  having  over  his 
head,  holding  in  its  beak,  a scroll  with  the  inscrip- 
tion— “Justice  to  Harry  of  the  West.”  A view  of 
the  capitol  at  Washington,  and  representations  of 
agriculture,  commerce  ami  manufactures,  were  also 
seen  on  this  side,  with  the  name  of  the  club  formed 
in  1841.  On  the  other  slice  was  this  extract  from 
Mr.  Clay’s  speech — “I  have  wished  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world,  but  I defy  the  most  malignant  of  my 
enemies  to  show  that  I have  attempted  to  gain  it  by 
any  low  or  grovelling  acts,  hy  any  mean  or  unworthy 
sacrifice,  by  the  violation  of  any  of  the  obligations  of 
honor,  or  by  a breach  of  any  of  the  duties  1 owed  to 
my  country.” 

Eighth  Ward  Clay  Club  of  tf.  York.  A mazarino 
hluc  satin  banner,  the  design  on  the  front  represent- 
ed Mr.  Clay  in  his  study,  a full  length  li  keness. — 
Over  the  painting  was  the  simple  inscription.  “Pio- 
n.eerClub  8th  Ward.”  This  Club  was  the  first  Clay 
Club  started  in  New  York,  and  indeed.,  it  is  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  first  in  the. Union. 

“ Fairest  of  Stars'.  Last  in  the  train  of  night." 

Tenth  Ward  N.  Y.  Clay  Ciiil>,_with  B.  Drake  as  its 
chief  marshal,  bore  a large  handsome  banner.  Upon 
one  side  was  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  the  Ame- 
rican flag  displayed  in  graceful  folds  around  her 
figure,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  bust  portrait  of 
Henry  Clay,  while  her  left  rested  on  a shield.  To 
the  Fight  of  the  picture  was  a representation  of  the 
Falls  of  N.iagdra,  immediately  b.elovv  an  Indian  stand- 
ing on  a rock  in  front  of  the  water  fall.  Upon  the 
shield  an  eagle  perched.  The  front  bore  the  inscrip- 
tions, “Democratic  Clay  Club,  Tenth  Ward,  insti- 
tuted 1841.  City  ofNew  York.”  “Justice  to  Harry, 
the  Star  of  the  West.”  The  reverse  bore  a lustrous 
star,  the  centre  of  which  represented  a globe  upon 
which  two  individuals  were  standing  with  hands 
firmly  clasped — near  them  was  an  open  scroll  on 
which  was  the  motto,  “United  we  stand,  divided  wo 
fall  ” From  the  star  five  small  flags  project”  i — i ho 
centre  one  of  blue  bearing  the  motto:  “A  T.i -lif  for 

Revenue  and  fair  protection  to  American  Industry.” 
The  second,  of  veliow,  had  on  it,  “One  Term.”  On 
the  third,  of  pink  hue,  was  traced  the  words:  “Dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  theJPuhlic  Lands:”  The 
fourth,  which  was  pea  green,  bore:  “Reform  in  the 
.administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.”  The  fifth, 
which  was  white,  exhibited  as  motto:  “A  sound  Na- 
tional Currency.”  Oil  the  left,  in  the  distance,  was 
se-  n a ship  under  weigh.  Over  the  top  of  the  flags 
was  the  inscription:  “In  Union  is  strength-” 

Thirteenth  Ward  Club  of  the  city  of  New  York 
marshalled  hy  Alfred  YV.  White,  esq.  bore  a very  larg, 
banner  composed  of  mazarine  blue  satin.  The  front 
represented  a rural  scene  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ashland,  Mr.  Clay  silting  on  a sloping  bank,  his 
faithful  watch  dog  couched  near.  Off  in  the  distance 
was  seen  “Ashland”  with  the  plough  boy  following 
after  his  team.,  inscription  on  Ironl:  “Juslice  to 
Henry  Clay.  Protection  to  American  Industry.” — 
On  tiie  reverse  was  lettered  in  gilt  “13th  Ward  Cl  ly 
Club,  argamzed  A.  D.  1841.”  The  whole  was  trim- 
med vvilii  hiue  and  yellow  cord  and  tassels.  Upon 
Uie  lop  of  the'  staff  sat  an  eagle,  holding  in  his  healc 
a wreath  of  dowers.  In  the  delegation  of  this  ward, 
marched  an  old  veteran,  whose  head  was  white  with 
many  winters,  but  whose  heart  and  voice  was  as 
youthful  and  as  full  of  tire  as  the  youngest  in  the 
tanks,  lie  marched  with  his  hat  off — cheered  at 
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almost  every  step  by  Ihe  ladies,  and  received  in  re- 
turn the  sweetest  smiles,  and  a perfectsnow  storm 
of  white  handkerchiefs  hailed  him  as  hepassed. 

The  Fourteenth  Ward  of  N.  F.  marshalled  by  J.  T. 
Allen,  esq.  bore  a banner  with  a view  of  Ashland, 
over.which  was  the  inscription,  in  gilt  letters,  “Jus- 
tice to  Harry  of  the  West.”  “Henry  Clay  Club  of 
the  14th  Ward” — the  whole  surmounted  by  an  eagle, 
upon  whose  plumage  the  rays  of  the.  sun  were  bright- 
ly reflecting.  It  also  had  a blue  border  and  was 
trimmed  with  silver  fringe  and  tassels. 

The  delegations  from  the  city  of  N.  York,  a long 
line,  was  followed  by  a banner  inscribed:  “Western 
New  York,  good  for  12,000  majority  for  Clay.” 

Among  the  delegations  in  the  ranks  of  those  from 
New  York,  none  excited  more  interest,  than  the  re- 
presentatives from  Broome  county,  who  came  down 
in  the  noble  stream  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  the 
town  of  Binghampton,  in  a rude  ark,  which  now  lies 
at  one  of  our  Baltimore  wharves.  They  left  Bing- 
hampton on  the  18th  u!t.,  and  arrived  on  the  3Uth 
twelve  days  after  the  left  home. 

They  had  with  them  a beautiful  banner,  presented 
by  the  ladies.  On  one  side  was  inscribed: 

“Our  cause  opr  country,  liberty  our  crest; 

Our  battle  cry  is,  Harry  of  the  West.” 

This  motto  was  in  a wreath  encircled  by  thirteen 
golden  stars,  representing  the  thirteen  original  states. 
The  reverse  side  was  of  blue  ground,  having  inscri- 
bed on  it  the  following  appropriate  couplet: 

“Star  of  the  West,  we  hail  thy  rays, 

The  brighter  beams  of  brighter  days.” 

They  were  accompanied,  by  the  Binghampton 
brass  band,  and  a club  of  singers  called  the  Olay  club 
minstrels.  They  both  played  and  sung  their  own 
original  music  and  songs. 

The  Binghampton  Republican  thus  announced 
their  departure  from  home: 

“Hundreds  of  citizens  were  on  the  Chenango  bridge 
and  adjacent  shores,  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  departure  of  the  ark.  At  length  a gay  strea- 
mer bearing  the  name  of  Clay,  was  run  up  to  the  top 
of  the  main  flag  staff  and  immediately  below  it  was 
displayed  the  old  flag  under  which  the  whigs  of 
Broome  county  have  for  years  done  service.  From 
the  top  of  the  foremost  flagstaff  floated  another  strea- 
mer, inscribed  with  Ihe  name  of  Fillmore,  andjpinder- 
neath  it  was  suspended  a gorgeous  silk  banner,  presen- 
ted by  the  ladies  of  Binghampton  to  Ihe  Clay  club. — 
The  band  was  Stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  ark.  When 
the  ark  “cast  off,”  the  welkin  rang  with  three  cheers 
from  the  assembled  citizens,  and  hundreds  of  ladies 
waved  their  handkerchiefs.  As  soon  as  these  friend 
]y  demonstrations  ceased,  the  band  commenced  play- 
ing a most  brilliant  piece,  and  in  a few  moments,  the 
ark  passed  into  the  Susquehanna!),  tamed  the  bend 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  and  was  out  of  sight.” 

The  Albany  county  Clay  club,  headed  by  Rufus 
King,  esq.  Its  banner  had  on  the  front  a full  length 
likeness  of  Henry  Olay.  Over  the  top  was  an  eagle 
holding  a ribbon,  on  which  was  inscribed  “For  Pre- 
sident, Henry  Clay.”  On  the  back  was  the  state’s 
coat  of  arms  with  the  title  “Albany  county  Clay 
club.” 

New  Jersey.— Chief  marshal,  Col.  Alexander  P4. 
Cumming.  Assistant  marshals,  1st  district,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke;  2nd  district,  Joseph  L.  Thomas;  3d  dis^ 
trict,  Wliilefield  S.  Johnson;  4th  district,  Nathan 
Thorp;  and  5lh  district,  James  P.  Pennington,  and 
Robert  Horner. 

The  delegation  from  this  revolutionary  battle  field, 
bore  an  appropriate  banner,  the  broad  seal  and  arms 
of  the  state,  beneatii  which  the  words,  in  allusion  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  now  lying  embovvelled 
in  her  soil: 

“Where’er  we  tread,  ’tis  haunted  holy  ground, 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould.” 

Music. 

Salem  Township,  N.  J.,  Delegation,  a banner  of 
while  satin,  displaying  a excellent  likeness  of  Henry 
Clay  on  one  side  and  over  his  head  the  words,  “Our 
candidate,”  and  below,  “Henry  Clay,  he  is  honest, 
he  is  capable — for  his  patriotism  ami  talents  we  ho- 
nor him — for  hi3  virtues  and  his  worth  we  will  elect 
him — the  patriot  statesman.”  The  reverse  side  had 
a view  of  North  Bend,  and  inserted  below.  “WhDs 
of  ’70,  so  in  ’44.” 

The  whigs  of  Trenton  carried  a banner  with  a blue 
front,  in  which  was  a circle  of  gilt  scroll  work,  with 
the  inscription,  “From  the  ladies  to  the  whigs  of 
Trenton,  July  4th  1840.”  Beiow  was  the  motto,  “In 
■war  without  fear,  in  peace  without  reproach.”  The 
upper  and  lower  poles  on  which  the  banner  was  hung 
had  a gilt  ornament  at  each  end.  On  the  top  of  the 
stall  was  an  eagle  holding  in  its  beak  a small  gilt 
wreath.  The  fringe  cord  and  tassels  were  of  gold. 

The  Jersey  city  Clay  club,  with  an  appropriate  ban- 
per. 


Then  followed  a banner  bearing  upon  it  the  brjad 
seal  of  the  slate,  with  the  motto,  “Our  state  sove- 
reignty shall  not  be  violated. ’> 

Burlington  delegation  had  a white  banner,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a wreath  containing  the  words, 
“The  dawn  of  a brighter  day.”  In  each  of  the  cor- 
ners was  a handsome  flower,  so  disposed  that  the  four 
formed  a square. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  delegation  from  New  Jersey  a 
banner  was  carried,  on  the  front  of  which  was  a por- 
trait of  the  father  oLhis  country,  George  Washing- 
ton. Along  the  bottom  of  this  portrait  was  a ribbon 
bearing  the  inscription,  “First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  On  the  re- 
verse was  the  invocation, — “May  the  wisdom  of 
Washington  guide  the  chief  of  our  choice.” 

The  Jersey  delegation  also  bore  a banner,  on  which 
was  painted  the  goddess  of  liberty  feeding  an  eagle; 
a very  chaste  affair  indeed. 

The  Jersey  city  delegation  had  a flag  on  which  the 
name  of  the  club  was  inscribed,  and  appropriate  de- 
vices. A richly  wrought  painting  of  the  escutcheon 
bf  Ihe  state  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegations. 

Pennsylvania,  Pie  Key  Stone  of  the  Union,  next 
paraded  her  thousands,  making  a most  imposing  dis- 
play in  the  procession.  In  the  front  was  borne  a 
banner  displaying  the  arms  of  the  state  with  the  fol- 
lowing motto: 

“Think  through  whom 

Thy  life  blood  tracks  its  parent  lake 

And  then  strike  home." 

Music. 

Chief  marshal,  E.  T.  McDowell, — his  aid,  Jno.  E. 
Keene,  J.  P.  Wetherall,  Major  Emerick,  Ilicb’d  T. 

Potts,  J.  Porter,  D.  Luther,  J.  N.  Crosson,  

Kelton,  T.  J.  Bingham,  Samuel  Bell. 

The  Philadelphia  city  and  county  delegation  led  this 
portion  of  the  procession,  having  a banner  with  the 
motto,  “Betrayed  but  not  dismayed.  Justice  to  Hen- 
ry Ciav.” 

Another  of  their  banners,  on  which  a woman  was 
seen  at  the  spinning  wheel,  and  below,  the  words — 
“Domestic  Industry,”  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  procession. 

The  Beaver  county,  Penn.,  delegation  carried  a blue 
pennant,  edged  with  scarlet,  having  upon  each  side 
the  inscription,  “Beaver  County.” 

The  u-higs  of  South  Mulberry  ward,  with  a banner 
having  the  motto,  “V'irtue  and  Independence  are  the 
springs  of  happiness.” 

The  Cedar  ward  Clay  club  of  Penn,  had  a banner 
on  which  was  a bust  of  Clay — surrounded  by  flags, 
arms,  &c.  Along  the  top  was  the  name  of  “Henry 
Clay.”  Below  the  inscription,  “The  Champion  of 
American  industry.”  Along  each  side  of  the  design 
was  a neat  gold  ornament.  On  the  reverse  was  let- 
tered in  gilt,  “Presented  to  the  whigs  of  Cedar  ward 
by  their  brethren  of  the  other  wards  in  token  of  their 
glorious  and  unexpectedly  enlarged  majority  at  the 
October  election,  1843,  Philad.” 

Germantown  Clay  club; — a banner  presented  by  the 
ladies  in  1810,  when  it  was  borneMn  the  procession 
of  that  year.  The  device  was  a beautiful  portrait  of 
Washington.  On  the  reverse  was  the  motto,  “May 
the  wisdom  of  Washington  guide  the  chief  of  our 
choice.” 

The  Williamsport  delegation  had  a banner  bearing  on 
one  side  an  eagle  and  a wreath,  with  the  inscription, 
“Presented  by  the  ladie3  of  Williamsport.”  On  the 
other  side  was  a wreath  inside  of  which  were  the 
words,  “Williamsport  Band.”  On  the  top  of  the 
staff  was  an  eagle  holding  a wreath. 

Lancaster  county  sent  a very  large  delegation  bear- 
ing with  them  a number  of  neat  and  appropriate  ban- 
ners. The  first  was  white,  having  on  one  side  the 
inscription,  “Lancaster  county,  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Union;  good  for  5,000  majority  for  Harry  of  the 
west.”  On  Ihe  reverse  side,  “Lancaster  County  de-J 
legation.”  The  second  was  a white  satin  banner — j 
with  a figure  of  Liberty  and  Justice,  bearing  the  por-  '■ 
trait  of  Harrison.  On  the  other  side,  “Your  coun-, 
try  calls;  hasten  to  her  rescue.”  The  third  of  the 
same,  material,  having  for  a design  a figure  of  the  ! 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  pointing  to  the  constitution  with 
the  sword  of  Justice,  the  inscription  “The  ladies  of 
Lancaster  to  the  friends  of  Harrison  and  reform.” 
On  the  reverse  side,  “Woman’s  offering  upon  her 
country’s  altar.”  “The  blessings  of  thousands  of  wo- 
men apd  children  rest  on  Harrison  and.  his  gallant 
army.” — Simon  Snyder. 

“We  honor  her  who  protected  us.” 

The  fourth,  like  the  others,  in  material  and  color, 
bore  a figure  of  a boy  on  horseback,  returning  from 
the  mill,  and  view  of  the  mill  in  the  distance.  Mot- 
to, “protection  to  American  Industry.”  “Thh  mill 
boy  of  the  Slashes.”  On  the  back  the  inscription  — 
Let  the  victors  bear  Hie  palm.”  “Presented  by  the 
Lancaster  Clay  association,  May  2nd,  1844.” 


The  fifth  was  also  of  white  satin,  presenting  a view 
of  an  encampment,  and  a full  length  portrait  of  Ge- 
neral Harrison  taking  leave  of  his  soldiers.  On  the 
other  side  the  motto,  “Gentlemen,  if  you  ever  come 
to  Vincennes,  you  will  always  find  a plate  and  a 
knife  and  fork  at  my  table,  and  I assure  you  that  you 
will  never  find  the  door  shut  and  the  siring  of  the 
latch  pulled  in.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  delegation  from  Lan- 
caster county  also  brought  with  them  a ballot  box — 
upon  the  top  of  which  they  had  perched  a large  Ame- 
rican eagle  caught  in  that  county,  and  subsequently 
stuffed.  The  box  bore  the  inscription:  “The  ballot 
box  the  safe  guard  of  our  liberties.”  From  the  ea- 
gle’s beak  waved  a graceful  pink  satin  streamer  upon 
which  was  painted  the  following  lines: 

“There  is  a weapon  surer  yet, 

And  belter  ilian  a bayonet;  , 

A weapon  dial  comes  down  os  still. 

As  snow’  flakes  falfupnn  the  sod, 

And  executes  a freeman’s  will. 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God, 

A weapon,  that  nor  bolts  nor  locks, 

Can  bar-  -it  is  the  Ballot  box!" 

The  Delaware  county  delegation  had  an  appropriate 
and  handsome  banner. 

Fayette  county  day  club  appeared  next,  in  full  force, 
under  their  chief  marshal  Wm.  Bailey,  esq.  Their 
banner  bore  Ihe  inscription,  “From  Port  Necessity, 
Washington's  first  battle  ground.  It  was  carried  by 
a veteran  soldier,  John  Beason,  one  of  Perry’s  men 
on  Lake  Erie.  Upon  his  breast,  the  banner  bearer 
wore  a large  silver  medal,  the  gift  of  his  native  state 
— in  testimony — as  the  inscription  declared,  of  his  pa- 
triotism and  bravery.  Several  other  banners  were  in 
the  line  of  this  delegation,  and  also  a live  racoon,  whose 
especial  merit  was  that  he  was  veritably  “the  same 
old  koon”  that  was  carried  in  the  procession  of  1840. 
The  fact  that  many  of  them  walked  to  Cumberland, 
a distance  of  60  miles,  to  attend  this  convention,  is 
an  earnest  that  a rainy  day  will  not  keep  them  home 
on  the  next  election. 

The  Schuylkill  county  delegation  bore  a banner  the 
front  of  which  represented  a coal  drift  in  the  moun- 
tains, a little  distance  from  which  was  seen  a canal- 
boat  just  about  to  take  her  departure,  laden  with  coal. 
In  the  distance  was  a railway  and  cars.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  front,  “Plenty  of  coal  to  warm  our  friends. 
Plenty  of  iron  to  cool  our  enemies.”  To  the  right  a 
furnace  was  distinctly  visible,  located  on  a hill  a 
short  distance  from  the  coal  drift.  On  the  back  was 
simply  “Schuylkill  county,  Pa.” 

The  delegation  from  Perry  county  brought  a banner 
upon  which  was.tlie  following  inscription,  “Henry 
Clay.  Tariffof’42-  Distribution  of  the  public  land 
proceeds  among  the  states.  A sound  currency.  Per- 
ry county,  Pa.”  There  was  also  represented  on  it  a 
coon  holding  a ribbon  in  his  mouth  upon  which  were 
the  words,  “The  people  fixed  the  strings  as  they  are,” 
and  in  the  rear  of  him  were  the  words-  ‘that  same  old 
coon.’  At  the  lower  part  was  represented  a fox  with 
the  inscription  ‘that  same  old  fox.’ 

Cumberland  county  had  a banner  appropriately  de- 
signating its  delegation. 

The  Franklin  county  delegation  carrie'd  a beautiful 
purple  satin  banner  oil  which  was  inscribed  in  gilt 
letters,  “We  strike  not  from  hatred  to  the  man,  but 
for  love  of  our  country,”  a most  just  and  appropriate 
sentiment. 

The  Cliambersburg,  Franklin  co.,  Clay  club  also  car- 
ried a banner  on  which  was  inscribed  the  following: 
“While  we  revere  the  memory  of  Franklin  we  will 
defend  the  principles.  Tariff.  A national  bank. — 
Distribution  of  the  public  lands.  One  term  for  the 
presidency.” 

Jldmns  county,  sent  a large  delegation  with  numer- 
ous and  appropriate  banners.  Among  other  devices 
was  a changing  portrait,  which  alternately  presented 
the  likenesses  of  Henry  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
the  mottos  of ‘Wine’  and  ‘Hard  cider.’ 

The  Pittsburg  delegation  carried  a large  Banner,  on 
the  front  of  which  was  represented  a blacksmith  res- 
ting on  his  anvil,  with  sledges,  hammers.  &.c.  laying 
around  him.  Along  the  top  was  the  word  “Pittsburg” 
and  below,  “Protective  tariff.”  On  the  other  side  was 
a full  length  likeness  of  Clay  in  the  attitude  of  speak- 
ing, in  his  left  hand  the  American  flag,  and  at  his 
foot  a globe.  On  the  right  might  be  seen  again,  &c. 
illustrative  of  agriculture — the  rnolto,  “Father  of  the 
American  system.”  Upon  the  top  of  the  staff  was  a 
round  ball,  gilt;  and  on  this  was  perched  an  eagle 
holding  in  his  beak  a ribbon  by  which  the  banner  was 
supported.  The  trimmings  were  pink  silk  fringe  and 
scarlet  cord  and  tassels. 

One  of  the  appropriate  banners  carried  by  the 
Pittsburg  delegation  was  of  sheet  iron. 

The  delegation  of  ‘Old  Mifflin’  had  a banner  with 
appropriate  devices. 

York  county  delegation  carried  a banner  of  while  sa- 
tin which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
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fair  ladies  of  that  borough,  and,  in  their  name  pre- 
sented to  the  Clay  club.  Motto,  “The  while  rose  of 
Pennsylvania  defends  the  fair  fame  of  Henry  Olay.” 
O.i  the  reverse,  “The  fair  reward  the  brave.” 

The  Tippecanoe  chib  of  York , bore  a banner  repre- 
senting Gen’l  Harrison  at  the  battie  of  Tippecanoe. 
The  last  banner  carfied  by  the  York  delegation  was 
the  old  Harrison  banner  in  1840. 

The  Schuylkill  Haven  Clay  club  came  with  a banner 
at  the  top  of  which  were  miniature  railroad  cars  and 
a steam  engine, — and  which  bore  the  inscription: — 
“Our  locomotives  will  run  without  British  power.” 
“We  can  make  our  own  iron,”  Schuylkill  Haven 
Clay  club,  January  l,  1842.”  On  the  hack  was  a log 
cabin,  upon  the  roof  of  which  was  a coon,  and  from 
the  window'  of  which  was  extended  a flag  with  the 
name  of  Henry  Clay  upon  it.  Above  the  log  cabin 
was  inscribed,  “Distribution  of  the  public  lands.” 

The  Dauphin  delegation  brought  with  them  a ban- 
ner the  de-ign  on  one  side  of  which  represented  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  with  the  liberty  pole  and  cap  in 
one  hand  in  the  other  a drawn  sword.  Above  the  fi- 
gure was  the  promise,  “Protection  to  American  la- 
bor.” Below  was  inscribed  the  name  of  “Henry 
Clay.”  The  whole  was  ornamented  with  gilt  scroll 
work.  The  reversed  side  contained  the  following 
acknowledgement:  “Presented  by  James  Martin  to 
the  Central  Clay  club  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa. 

Another  banner  was  borne  in  the  Pennsylvania 
line  on  which  was  the  words,  “13th  congressional 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  Clay,  protection,  and  dis- 
tribution.” The  same  company  carried  an  Ameri- 
can flag  upon  which  had  been  inscribed,  “13th  dis- 
trict, Penna.” 

Delaware  state.  Our  gallant  little  neighbor, 
the  smallest  sister  of  the  confederacy  — the  very 
heart  of  the  Union — u hose  numerous  delegation,  ex- 
tending from  square  to  square,  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  whig  population  of  the  state  had  come  to  join 
the  throng,  paraded  the  banner  of  their  state,  with 
this  significant  inscription — 

“Say! 

Is  not  this  Thermopylae.” 

Here  was  carried  a fine  “Blue  Plen’s  Chicken,” 
which  excited  much  curiosity. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  banners,  and  among  the 
most  glorious  band  in  the  procession,  were  the  ban- 
ner and  members  of  the  Christiana  Clay  Club  of  Dela- 
ware. On  die  left  of  the  banner  is  the  Slashes  of 
Hanover,  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Clay,  with  a full 
figure  of  the  statesman  about  leaving  Hanover  for 
the  While  House.  On  the  right  is  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  with  the  national  flag  in  one  hand,  and  a 
wreath  in  the  other  in  the  act  of  crowning  Clay.  At 
the  head  of  the  banner  is  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  with 
a scroll  running  across,  and  inscribed  on  it  “ Protec 
lion,”  in  large  gold  letters.  At  the  bottom.  i,s  repre- 
sented the  North  and  South  joining  hands.  On  the 
reverse  the  words,  “Christiana  Clay  Club.”  In  the 
centre  is  a wreath,  with  the  motto,  “Delaware  ever 
steadfast  to  her  principles.”  I he  members  of  the 
club  wore  glazed  caps,  and  .911  ilieir  route  there  were 
thrown  to  them  two  handsome  wreaths,  one  of  them 
having  the  inscription — - 

“To  the  Christiana  Clay  Club  of  Delaware,  by  the 
ladies  of  Baltimore — May  2d,  1844.” 

The  other — 

“The  ladies  of  Baltimore  to  Hie  wliigs  of  Christiana. 

Our  hearts  are  with  you. — May  2d,  1844.” 

Borne  by  the  Dover  Ciuy  Club  from  Delaware, 
was  a very  beautiful  little  banner,  worked  on  net- 
ting, having  a wreath  in  which  was  displayed  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  state  and  inscribed  as  follows: 
“We  weave  a wreath 
For  the  patriot  chief.” 

Tli is  delicate  and  appropriate  fabric  was  a gift 
from  the  fair  daughters  of  Dover  to  their  fellow 
whigs. 

The  Red  Lion  Clay  Club  had  a banner  with  a full 
length  likeness  of  Ilenry  Clay,  with  a motto— “We 
kno.v  the  man.”  On  the  reverse  was  the  motto — 
“Red  Lion  will  do  her  duty.” 

The  whigs  of  St.  George's  Hundred,  bore  a while 
linen  banner — with  the  mottoes,  on  one  side  “Pro 
tect  Domestic  Industry,”  “Farmer  of  Ashland,” 
“Speed  the  Plough,” — reverse,  a view  of  Ashland, 
capitol  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  distance,  cattle,  &e.,  a fox- 
chased  by  hounds,  chickens,  &c.,  and  a portrait  of 
Clay. 

1’bis  noble  band  of  whigs,  who  so  gallantly  won 
by  their  zeal,  the  splendid  prize  banner,  sent  up 
cheers  and  shouts  continually,  and  were  in  an  ecsta- 
sy  of  joy,  as  well  they  might. 

The  Brandywine  delegates  bore  a very  neat  banner, 
on  which  were  these  words,  indicating  where  it  came 
from,  and  how  it  ought  to  be,  as  pi,  cherished,  “Pa- 
triot daughtrs  of  patriot  sons  ” 

The  delegation  from  Milford,  came  with  a white 
silk  banner,  embroideied  richly  in  flowers,  painted 
with  the  great  eagle,  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 


States,  and  the  motlo,  “E  plurihus  Unum.”  On  the 
reverse,  the  “Mill  Buy  of  the  Slashes”  mounted  on 
horseback  , and  on  Ins  polite  lo  the  mill — inscription: 
“Presented  by  the  ladies  of  Milford.” 

Next  a banner  representing  a man’ufaeturingscene, 
anil  below,  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

The  Sussex  county  whig  delegation,  a strong  hand  of 
noble-hearted  whigs,  bore  with  them  a banner,  one 
side  of  which  exhibited  a coat  of  arms  of  the  slate, 
with  the  motto:  “The  fires  of ’7G  are  again  lighted.” 
On  the  reverse  an  encampment  of  soldiers, surround- 
ing a small  fire,  one  of  whom  was  playing  the  fiddle, 
others  sleeping,  and  others  eating. 

The  Blue  Hen's  Chickens,  was  the  name  of  a club 
from  Kent  county,  having  with  them  a significant 
banner,  representing  a chicken  coop,  characteristic 
of  “the  blue  hen  and  her  chickens,” — the  significant 
allusion  to  which  will  be  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing extract: 

“In  the  revolutionary  war,  Delaware  was  among 
the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  our  country, 
and  is  said  to  have  furnished  five  thousand  fighting 
men  to  the  revolutionary  army.  The  regiment  of 
“ Delaware  Blurs ” was  so  called  from  their  blue  uni- 
form. When  they  marched  from  Wilmington  in 
1776,  they  were  indeed  a gallant  sight.  Eight  hun- 
dred men  with  such  perfect  discipline  in  their  march, 
that  when  advancing  in  line  it  was  said  a bullet  might 
have  passe  1 from  one  end  of  the  regiment  to  the 
other  between  the  ankles  of  every  soldier  without 
touching  a man, — exhibited  a spectacle  such  as  has 
not  been  exceeded  since  their  day. 

They  were  exposed  in  every  action  from  Long 
Island  to  Charleston,  and  as  fast  as  they  fell  in  battle 
(heir  ranks  were  recruited  from  Delaware  alone. — 
Jaquett,  who  was  one  of  their  officers,  used  to  sav 
that  he  could  march  all  day  with  them  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  when  on  Green’s  retreat  everybody 
else  was  tired  and  asleep,  Ins  Sussex  soldiers  alone 
would  get  a fiddle  and  dance  around  their  watch 
fires.  They  were  engaged  in  thirty-two  pitched  bat- 
lies  and  w-ere  always  the  last  to  retreat.  IL  was  na- 
tural that  they  should  have  been  then  th.e  pride  and 
boast  of  the  state  in  which  scarcely  a man  was  left 
who  had  not  a relation  or  friend  in  the  regiment. 

Captain  Caldwell,  hail  a company  recruited  from 
Kent  and  Sussex  called  by  the  rest  “ Caldwell's  game 
cocks,”  and  (he  regiment  alter  a time  in  Carolina  was 
nicknamed  from  this  “the  Blue  Hen’s  Chickens”  and 
“the  blue  chickens,”  as  the  fun  aud  fancy  of  their 
comrades  preferred  the  phrase. 

But  after  they  had  been  distinguished  in  the  south 
the  name  of  the  Blue  H'.n  was  applied  to  the  state, 
whenever  after  a battle  the  recruiting  officers  were 
sent  home  to  get  more  chickens  of  her  raising,  and 
those  who  came  from  Kent  were  chiefly  taken  from 
her.  forests  of  white  oak.  The  poor  fellows  for  the 
most  part  died  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution,  and 
but  a very  few  of  those  who  returned  ever  received 
any  reward  for  their  services,  being  paid  ofF  in  con- 
tinental money.  But  the  whigs  of  the  revolution 
never  ceased  to  boast  of  the  Blue  Hen  and  her  chick- 
ens, and  to  this  day  their  descendants  will  often  boast 
in  Kent,  that  they  are  Ihs  cocks  of  that  brood,  and 
were  taken  from  the  stooping  white  oak.” 

Tiis  third  division-  consisted  of  the  delegations 
from  the  several  counties  of  The  state  of  Maryland, 
with  a most  imposing  display  of  apparatus.  We 
find  wc  have  not  room  in  this  number  for  neither 
this,  or  the  account  of  the  display  of  the  wards  of 
ihe  city  of  Baltimore,  and  they-  are  therefore  of  ne 
cessity  deferred. 

District  of  Columbia.  A large  body  extended 
the  procession.  The  numerous  banners  displayed 
in  their  ranks  gave  a picturesqueappearance  to  their 
march,  and  they  marched  admirably.  The  follow- 
ing motto  was  on  the  foremost  standard. 

“Under  the  shadow  of  1 he  throne 
The  throb  of  liberly  still  heats  on.” 

Inscribed  on  a banner  which  had  on  it  the  arms  of 
the  United  States. 

The  next  banner  a female  figure  representing  t he 
District.  Motto,  “Columbia!  The  Sentinel  of  the 
Republic.”  Between  these  lines  twenty-six  stars. 

Washington  City  Banner,  on  one  side,  a view  of 
the  Capitol  close  lo  which  is  a log  cabin  on  an  ark 
with  a dove  on  its  way  from  the  last  to  the  first  with 
the  olive  branch  in  its  mouth.  In  the  sky  is  seen,  in 
all  its  splendor,  the  how  of  promise,  and  on  the  flag 
is  the  inscription:  “The  bow  is  set  in  the  heavens.” 
Another  banner  was  borne  by  the  Washingtonians 
representing  the  Genius  of  Liberty  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Capitol  on  the  right,  scattering  roses  at  the 
same  time  from  her  left  hand  towards  a log  cabin. 
The  banner  bore  the  inscription:  “Presented  by  the 
ladies  of  Washington  to  the  Tippecanoe  Club,  1841.” 
On  the  reverse  was  the  portrait  of  Washington, 
with  the  motto:  “Indignantly  frown  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
y our  couutry  from  the  rest.” 


Georgetown  came  next  displaying  a banner.  Ti  e 
stall  supporting  a spear  around  the  rieck  of  which  a 
gilt  belt  was  passed.  Upon  the  belt  was  inscribed, 
“Georgetown,  D.  C.”  On  the  banner  was  an  eagle 
holding  a ribbon  with  the  inscription,  “E  Piuribus 
Unum.” 

The  delegation  from  the  city  of  .Alexandria  carried 
four  flags,  which  excited  the  attention  of  all,  being 
hallowed  by  associations,  that  connect  them  with  the 
great  struggle  for  liberty,  aud  with  the  great  man  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  One  of  the  flags  belonged 
to  Washington.  Another  belonged  to  the  gallant 
Gen.  Morgan,  of  Ihe  revolutionary  army.  The  third 
was  used  by  the  intrepid  Com.  John  Paul  Jones,  and 
the  fourth  was  Ihe  one  displayed  by  Com.  Decatur 
at  Tripoli.  What  a current  of  thoughts  press  in 
upon  the  mind,  as  these  relics  of  the  deeds  of  the 
great  men  of  a young  country,  pass  before  us?  Time 
has  dimmed  the  brightness  and  laid  its  wasting  fin- 
ger on  these  memorable  mementos  of  the  past — but 
has  only  increased  the  love  of  the  people  for  tho 
heroes  who  fought  beneath  them,  and  added  to  the 
ardor  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation  who  now  rally 
under  their  folds. 

The  Alexandria  Clay  Club  banner  bore  a repre- 
sentation of  tlie  “Slashes  of  Hanover,’’  with  the 
mill  boy  Henry  Olay  going  to  tbe  mill,  with  the  in- 
scription, “The  mill  boy  of  the  Slashes.”  Over  all 
is  a fire  portrait  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  banner  bears 
also  the  motto:  “ Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition 
rise.”  The  banner  was  very  handsomely  trimmed. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  lives  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 

With  freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom’s  banner  floating  o’er  us! , 

The  Territories.  Next  followed  in  goodly  num- 
bers the  delegates  from  the  Territories — those  thriv- 
ing young  sislers  of  the  republic — too  young  as  yet 
to  be  admitted  to  an.equil  seat  at  the  council  board 
of  the  nation, — but  who  are  full  of  promise,  that 
their  maturity  rpust  yield  the  richest  and  choicest 
fruit. 

Fourth  division.  An  aid  to  Ihe  chief  marshal. 
Then  came  the  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion — the 
proud  representatives,  of 

Virginia.  They  boye  in  their  foremost  rank  the 
the  emblem  of  the. escutcheon  of  their  state,  and  be- 
neath it  these  words,  whose  beautiful  and  appropriate 
allusion  to  the  soil  where  the  hallowed  remains  of 
Washington  lie  buried,  touched  the  hearts  of  all 
“Within  whose  holy  precincts  lies 
Dust  that  is  immortality.” 

Music.  In  the  van  of  the  Virginia  delegation  a 
flag  with  these  words,  “The  Coons  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  have  saved  the  state.” 

Music.  The  Richmond  delegation  bore  a large  and 
splend id  satin  banner  representing  a sailor  up  at  the 
mast-head,  nailing  on  “the  star  spangled  banner,” 
on  which  were  the  words — “Clay  and  the  Union.” 
“Leave  vain  regrets  for  errors  past, 

Nor  cast  the  ship  away — 

But  nail  your  colors  to  the  mast, 

And  strike  for  Harry  Clay!” 

O11  the  back  ground  was  a vessel  in  full  sail  up'on 
the  ocean,  and  on  the  height  of  a rooky  cliff  the 
Temple  of  Liberty.  The  reverse  side  of  this  beau- 
tiful bannef  was  adorned  by  a full  portrait  of  Henry 
Clay  upon  a shield  enwrapped  with  Ihe  American 
flag,  resting  upon  the  “Constitution.”  On  each  side, 
at  the  foot,  was  the  anchor  and  the  plough,  emblems 
of  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  interests — Mot- 
to, “Virginia  still  claims  tier  son.” 

Henrico  county,  bearing  a banner,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  Henry  Clay  on  a meal  bag  returning 
borne,  and  on  the  olher  side  was  represented  Van 
Buren  dressed  in  dandy  style,  overlooking  his  sheep, 
with  the  inscription,  “$20,000  in  sheep  and  sheep 
walks.”  “Van  at  Home.” 

The  delegation  from  Virginia,  as  counted  after  the 
line  had  been  formed  in  Pine  street,  numbered  1,248 
men;  at  least  2,000  more  were  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  Gen.  Pegram  acted  as  their  chief  mar- 
shal. Norfolk  county  led  off  with  a neat,  plain 
banner. 

The  Richmond  delegation  bore  a banner  of  light 
salin  on  which  was  represented  a view  of  the  state 
house.  A mast  was  rigged  in  the  centre  from  the 
top  of  which  an  American  flag  was  gaily  floating  on 
which  was  inscribed:  “Clay  and  the  Union.”  A 
nail  was  plainly  perceptible  in  the  mast  up  the  rig- 
ging of  which  ajack  tar  was  rapidly  climbing  with 
a large  hammer  for  the  purpose  of  nailing  die  flag 
to  the  mast.  Below,  the  inscription:  “The  Rich- 
mond delegation.  On  the  reverse  a portrait  of  Hen- 
ry Clay,  around  the  frame  of  which  was  fastened 
the  American  (lag. 

Then  followed  delegations  from  the  counties  of 
Fredericksburg,  Spotsylvania,  Loudon,  Berkley, 
Morgan,  Clarke,  Warren,  and  Frederick,  each  of 
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them  with  banners,  some  of  them  remarkably  uni- 
que and  handsome. 

To  those  succeeded  delegations  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Hampshire,  King  and  Queen,  Augusta, 
Rockbridge,  Henrico,  and  Prince  William,  each  ha- 
vidg  a banner  with  some  appropiate  device  on  it. 
The  banner  borne  by  Prince  William  had  for  its  mot- 
toes “the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,”  and  “he 
who  serves  his  country  best  serves  himself.”  Be- 
neath these  was  a sub-treasury  box  on  the  back  of  a 
terrapin. 

The  delegation  from  the  Slashes  of  rlanover,  the 
birth-place  of  the  statesman  whose  name  has  been 
put  in  nomination  by  the  convention  as  the  whig 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  carried  a banner  upon 
which  was  a sketch  of  the  Slashes  with  the  inscrip- 
tion “Slashes  of  Hanover.”  On  the  reverse  was  a 
full  length  likeness  of  Mr.  Clay  in  a speaking  atti- 
tude. 

The  IV/ieeling  delegation  bore  the  .handsome  ban- 
ner presented  them  recently  by  the  ladies  of  that 
city.  It  was  of  white  satin,  one  side  encircled  in  a 
gilt  scroll,  the  portrait  of  Henry  Clay.  Upon  the 
reverse  was  represented  the  God  of  Fame  in  a 
blaze  of  resplendent  glory,  with  the  inscription: 
“Gift  of  the  ladies.”  Wheeling,  Vp.  delegation. 
Virginia  honors  her  son.  Wheeling  is  true  to  her 
benefactor.”  The  banner  was  suspended  by  a gold 
cord,  and  below  the  cross-piece,  so  disposed  as  to 
form  drapery,  was  a blue  and  white  silk  cord.  The 
rest  of  the  trimmings  consisted  of  gold  fringe  and 
tassels. 

The  Charlestown,  Jefferson counhj,  delegation  carried 
a banner  on  the  front  of  which  were  represented 
bales  of  goods  and  agricultural  implements — a fe- 
male figure  denoting  commerce  was  sealed  on  one 
of  t lie  bales.  The  inscription  was  “Protection,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Va.”  On  the  reverse  was  a portrait  of 
Clay  with  the  motto,  “Virginia  will  not  disown  her 
son;”  and  the  title  “Charlestown  Clay  Club.” 

The  delegation  from  Winchester  carried  a banner 
on  one  side  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  represented 
sitting  at  a table.  In  one  hand  he  held  a book, 
while  the  fellow  volume  of  it  was  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  table  was  also  provided  with  writing  ma- 
terials, beside  which  lay  two  sheets  of  paper,  con- 
taining fac  similes  of  the  band  writing  of  the  farm- 
er of  Ashland,  the  one  being  dated  thus:  “Ashland, 
Oct.  7th,  1843,” — the  other  part  bearing  the  ad- 
dress: “To  Clay  Club  of  Winchester,  ya.  On  the 
reverse,  above  and  below,  was  a gilt  ornament. 
Then  followed  the  name  so  much  beloved;  “Henry 
Clay.”  A small  circle  of  stars  came  next.  After 
which  in  yellow  letters,  shaded  with  green,  the  mot- 
to: “The  Nation’s  choice,”  painted  on  oil  cloth  and 
trimmed  with  green  fringe  and  tassels. 

Hardy  county  also  sent  a delegation  bearing  with 
them  a white  banner,  on  tlie  front  of  which  was  re- 
presented a stalk  of  corn,  filled  with  ears,  ripe  and 
ready  for  pulling.  Below  the  design  was  the  in- 
scription: “178  bushels  to  the  acre.”  On  the  back 
was  the  title,  “Hardy  Mountaineer.”  Trimmed 
plain  but  neat,  the  whole  work  having  been  done  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Armour. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  says:  “The  delegation  from 
Virginia  was  indeed  the  pride  of  the  procession.  Of 
such  sons  any  country  might  be  proud,  so  gallantly, 
so  bravely  and  so  gloriously  did  they  carry  them- 
selves on  this  occasion.  From  their  entrance  into 
the  procession  till  they  arrived  at  the  Canton 
Grounds,  they  remained  uncovered — cheering,  clap- 
ping their  hands  and  giving  vent  to  their  glowing 
feeiings.  No  wonder  that  Virginia  is  the  mother  of 
presidents,  when  she  has  sons  like  those  in  the  ranks 
to-day.  They  won  all  hearts  by  their  gallant  con- 
duct,  and  their  praise  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one. 
As  they  passed  and  sent  up  their  hearty  cheers,  the 
ladies  showered  flowers  down  upon  them,  and  the 
sides  of  the  houses  were  alive  withawaving  hand- 
kerchiefs.” 

North  Carolina,  numbering  300  men,  with  a 
banner  exhibiting  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  state 
and  on  the  reveise  these  words: 

“Firm  as  a fortress  with  its  fence  of  stone, 

Such  as  an  army’s  baffled  strength  arrays.” 

There  are  few  sections  of  the  union  in  which  a 
more  cordial  and  hearty  response  will  be  given  to 
the  whig  nomination  than  in  North  Carolina.  The 
sentiment  of  “Justice  to  Harry  of  the  West”  lias 
taken  deep  hold  of  the  public  mind  in  that  steady  old 
state,  and  with  an  adherence  to  her  strong  convic- 
tions, such  as, the  motto  on  her  banner  indicates,  she 
only  waits  the  occasion  to  demonstrate  what  she  can 
and  will  do. 

From  Wilmington,  the  delegation  brought  a strik- 
ingly beautiful  banner.  The  material  was  crimson 
velvet,  the  design  being  an  eagle  around  which  were 
thirteen  stars,  encircling  the  following  sentence: — 
“Watching  over  ins  children  with  an  eye  that  never 
winks,  a wing  that  never  wearies,  and  a heart  that 


never  palls — our  country,  our  whole  country.  The 
other  side  bore  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Clay,  with  the 
inscription:  “North  Carolina!  patriotism  tears  the 
poppy  from  her  brow.”  “Yes,  1 have  ambition,  the 
pleasing  ambition  of  contemplating  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  a free,  united,  prosperous,  and  fraternal 
people.” 

South  Carolina.  The  delegation  from  this  state 
bore  the  Palmetto  symbol  with  the  proud  inscrip- 
tion: 

“Plere  is  a name 

No  time,  nor  tyranny  can  blight.” 

A very  neat  magnificent  banner,  with  a likeness  of 
Mr.  Ciay,  the  property  of  the  Charleston  Clay  Club. 
Benealh  it  was  inscribed — “Union — Liberty — Jus- 
tice.” On  the  reverse — “As  in  ’76  so  in  ’44;  few 
but  firm  and  faithful.” 

Georgia  came  in  a chosen  delegation  of  her  sons. 
The  banner  borne  in  front  of  her  delegation  display- 
ed the  arms  of  the  state,  with  the  motto: 

“Hath  hearts  and  hands,  and  arms  and  hosts 
To  bring  against  oppression.” 

Vermont,  it  is  thought,  would  have  run  for  the 
banner,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  court  was  in 
session  in  one  of  her  heaviest  whig  counties,  which 
otherwise,  would  have  sent  a large  delegation.  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys  were  in  formidable  numbers 
however,  and  no  better  looking  delegation  was  in  the 
procession.  The  land  of  Stark  and  Nathan  Al- 
len produces  stout  hearts  and  manly  forms.  They 
bad  a number  of  splendid  banners.  Pier  banner  with 
the  insignia  of  the  state  bore  this  inscription: 

“'Pile  constant  star  that  never  yet 
Has  paled  its  ray  or  darkly  set.” 

The  banner  of  the  state  delegation  was  a magni- 
ficent affair.  It  was  of  pure  while  satin,  and  in  the 
centre  was  represented  a large  golden  star,  with  the 
motto:  “The  star  that  never  sets.”  The  foreground 
was  of  gold , and  on  the  top  of  the  flag-staff  rested  a 
richly  carved  eagle.  This  chaste  piece  of  workman 
ship  was  universally  admired,  and  called  to  the  whigs 
who  bore  it,  enviable  attention,. 

The  delegation  from  Burlington , Vermont,  carried  a 
beautiful,  delicately  wrought,  white  satin  banner,  a 
present  from  the  Green  Mountain  ladies  to  the  pa- 
triotic whigs  of  the  town.  On  one  side  in  large  let- 
ters— “Henry  Clay,  Vermont.”  The  reverse  side, 
twenty-six  stars,  surrounding  the  American  eagle, 
which  held  in  its  beak  a scroll  with  the  inscription: 
“Henry  Clay  our  rescue.”  Under  this  a coat  of  arms 
of  the  state,  inscription — “Liberty,  Vermont,  Uni- 
ty.” The  whole  banner  was  beautifully  bordered 
with  wreaths  formed  of  evergreens,  plucked  from 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  delegation  from  the 
whole  state  wore  evergreens  on  their  breasts. 

The  Burlington  Cloy  Club  bore  a very  pretty  ban- 
ner, with  the  motto:  “The  dawn  of  a brighter  day.” 
They  had  another  splendid  banner,  bearing  the  na- 
tional eagle  over  the  escutcheon  of  the  state,  and  the 
device— 

Thus  do  our  mountain’s  sons 
Piespond  to  their  country ’s  call. 

The  Vermonters  had  a large  Glee  Club  with  them, 
and  sung  with  admirable  voice  and  great  good  will, 
whig  songs,  in  the  chorus  of  which  the  whole  dele- 
gation joined.  Governor  Paine  and  senator  Phelps 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Green  Mountain  boys. 

Tennessee.  This  delegation  bore  their  state  ban- 
ner, with  the  words,  appropriately  referring  to  the 
stand  made  by  the  whigs  of  Tennessee  in  1843. 

“The  bugle  it  was  to  first  sound  the  call 
That  summoned  our  soldiers  from  hamlet  and  hall.” 
There  was  no  more  enthusiastic  delegation  in  the 
procession  than  that  from  Tennessee,  and  they  occa- 
sionally burst  out  into  some  good  whig  song,  and 
sung  it  in  fine  style. 

Kentucky.  The  hunters  of  Kentucky  came  next, 
bearing  in  front  the  banner  of  state,  inscribed — 

“The  land, 

The  master  mould  of  Nature’s  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  are  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free.” 

The  Mnysville  Kentucky  Clay  Club,  had  with  them 
a rustic,  significant  banner,  made  of  Kentucky  hemp, 
being  not  only  an  appropriate  repi esentative  of  a 
staple  production  in  that  state,  but  a tit  emblem  of 
domestic  manufactures.  It  was  thoroughly  home- 
made. On  one  side  was  represented  a rope  walk, 
and  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  a wagon  drawn  by 
four  horses.  At  the  top,  in  bold  letters,  was  the 
name  of  Henry  Clay,  following  which  appeared 
“Maysville  Clay  Club.”  The  reverse  side  was  de- 
corated wilh  the  American  flag  in  miniature,  made 
of  American  silk  produce  and  manufactured  in  Ken- 
tucky, together  with  the  representation  of  a factory, 
and  inscribed  thus:  “Modify  the  Veto — A Protective 
Tariff-  United  States  Bank  and  Land  Bill.”  Sur- 
rounding the  banner  were  suspended  various  speci- 
mens and  qualities  of  raw  hemp,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  flag-staff,  attached  to  the  spear,  a handsome  red, 
blue,  and  white  tassel.  The.club  following  this  rus- 


tic banner,  presented  the  appearance  of  determined, 
thorough  whigs,  worthy  representatives  of  the  state 
whence  Henry  Ciay  hails  from. 

There  was  also  borne  in  this  delegation  a unique 
banner,  of  flax,  on  which  was  inscribed,  “Henry 
Clay’s  neighbors.”  This  drew  down  upon  those  who 
carried  this  simple  banner,  loud  applause. 

The  fifth  division  led  on  by  another  aid  off  the  chief 
marshal. 

Ohio.  In  front  they  bore  the  banner  of  the  stale, 
with  these  words  upon  it: 

“O’er  our  brave  old  chieftain’s  grave 
We  pledge  ourselves  to-day, 

In  weal  or  vvne,  no  change  to  know-, 

Till  triumphs  Henry  Clay.” 

The  delegation  was  marshalled  by  F.  A.  Schultz, 
Esq.,  each  man  wearing  in  his  hat  a sprig  of  the 
Buckeye  tree.  They  were  preceded  by  a car  drawn 
by  two  black  horses.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  carriage  small  American  flags  were  placed,  and 
in  the  centre  a large  and  splendid  one  was  elevated 
upon  a staff  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  latter  was 
made  of  American  silk,  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  was  presented  to  the  dele- 
gation by  the  ladies  of  Columbus.  This  flag  bore 
upon  it  a very  handsomely  executed  likeness  of  Mr. 
Clay,  which  was  supported  on  one  side  by  an  Ame- 
rican sailor  with  his  foot  resting  upon  an  anchor, 
and  a ship  in  the  distance,  and  upon  the  other  side 
by  an  American  farmer  engaged  in  his  pursuits,  sur- 
rounded by  implements  of  husbandry.  A rich  blue 
silk  flag  also  decorated  the  car,  which  was  of  the 
same  growth  and  manufacture,  and  was  likewise 
presented  by  the  ladies  of  Columbus. 

The  Ohio  delegation  had  also  with  them  a Buck- 
eye car,  on  which  was  reared  a magnificent  pole, 
from  which  waved  the  flag  of  the  Union.  It  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens,  and  was  drawn 
by  four  horses. 

Louisiana  delegation,  bearing  in  their  front  the 
banner  of  the  state  with  this  motto,  so  gallantly  won 
and  so  gallantly  worn: 

“Never,  never, 

Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance.” 
The  following  impromptu  by  Mr.  Hardin,  of  Illi- 
nois, was  displayed  on  one  of  the  banners: 

“Our  country's  flag  aloft  we  raise. 

Our  hopes  now  high  are  upwards  rising; 

In  burning  words,  it  then  displays 
The  names  of  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen-” 
Indiana.  The  delegates  of  the  Hoosier  state  came 
next,  in  great  strength,  and  animated  with  the  zeal 
| that  so  becomes  the  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  at 
j Tippecanoe.  They  carried  in  their  front  the  insignia 
of  their  stale,  and  on  it  were  these  words: 

“Press  on,  strong  plumed!  On  tireless 
wing  upspringing!” 

Mississippi.  This  delegation  bore  a banner  in- 
scribed with  the  state  arms,  on  which  was  inscrib- 
ed— 

“The  laurels  of  1840  will  bloom  afresh  in  1844.” 
Illinois.  This  delegation  from  the  Prairie  state, 
with  the  coat  of  arms,  and  these  words  beneath: 
“All  we  ask  is  to  divide  every  peril.” 

The  number  of  delegates  from  Illinois,  consider- 
ing its  distance  from  here,  and  the  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory, was  astonishingly  large.  G.  M.  T.  Davis, 
Esq.  was  their  chief  marshal. 

Alabama  representation  followed,  carrying  in 
their  van  the  arms  of  their  state,  and  below  the 
words,  so  expressive  of  their  own  unconquered  and 
unconquerable  spirits: 

“Fail ! 

There’s  no  such  word  as  fail!” 

Chief  marshal,  Col.  Montague,  of  Mobile.  The 
delegation  from  this  state,  carried  in  front  a white 
silk  banner  with  the  inscription:  “Lauderdale  coun- 
ty delegation.  Plenry  CJay,  North  Alabama,  O. 
K.”  Next  came  the  banner  of  Franklin  county, 
Alabama,  with  a temple  of  Liberty  on  its  front,  sur- 
mounted by  the  American  eagle  bearing  in  its  beak  a 
scroll  with  the  motto:  “Principles  not  men.”  On 
the  reverse  of  -this  banner  was  the  promise  “We’ll 
try,”  and  each  member  of  the  delegation  wore  a 
badge  upon  his  bosom  with  the  same  significant 
motto. 

Maine.  Following  Alabama  came  the  representa- 
tives from  the  state  on  the  extreme  eastern  border 
of  the  Union,  Maine,  carrying  the  coal  of  arms  in 
front,  with  this  significant  question: 

“ Here  lies  the  East — 

Doth  not  the  day  break  here.'3 
Which  was  carried  by  three  gallant  sailors  from 
Portland. 

Missouri.  Then  from  the  extreme  west  came  in 
full  array,  the  representation  from  the  noble  stale  of 
Missouri,  bearing  in  front  a banner,  with  their  coat 
of  arms  upon  it,  and  die  soul  stirring  words: 

“Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius.” 

A chaste  banner  was  also  carried  by  the  Missouri 
delegation.  It  is  of  exquisite  needle  workmanship, 
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having  on  it  the  state’s  coat  of  arms,  in  beautiful 
colors  ami  inscribed  in  letters  arranged  with  gold 
beads  the  name  of  the  state.  It  was,  we  learn,  pre- 
sented by  the  ladies  to  the  patriotic  delegation  from 
that  state. 

Michigan.  From  the  extreme  northern  border  of 
the  Union,  the  young,  beautiful,  and  rich  state  of 
Michigan,  there  came  a full  band  of  whigs.  They 
carried  in  front  the  banner  of  the  stale,  and  these 
words: 

‘•Whose  golden  fields 
Would  suffice  for  the  world’s  granary.” 

Arkansas.  And  then  followed  the  delegates  from 
the  distant  Arkansas,  bearing  in  front  th.e  banner  of 
the  state,  and  below  it  was  this  appeal: 

“Sparta!  Sparta!  why  in  slumbers, 

Lethargic  dost  thou  l.c? 

Awake!  and  join  ihy  numbers 
Wi  h Athens,  young  ally!” 

Music.  Here  closed  the  delegations  from  the 
states  and  the  fifth  division. 

The  sixth  division  consisted  of  the  delegates  from 
Baltimore  city,  and  was  preceded  by  an  aid  of  the 
chief  marshal. 

We  are  admonished  that  room  cannot  be  spared 
for  a detail  of  the  remaining  fourteen  wards  of  the 
city,  each  of  which  had  their  banners,  ensigns,  and 
music,  and  very  formidable  delegations.  The  num- 
ber from  the  whole  of  the  wards  probably  exceeded 
five  thousand: 

In  the  order  above  noted,  the  procession  formed  at 
the  west  end  of  Baltimore  street,  and  proceeded 
doun  that  street  its  whole  length,  to  Caroline  street, 
and  thence  through  Fells  Point,  a distance  of  over 
three  miles,  to  canton  ground. 

Upon  passing  the  arch-v\  ay  into  this  ample  enclo- 
sure, the  procession  was  heartily  cheered  by  the  thou- 
sands awaiting  their  arrival.  The  scene  was  ani- 
mating beyond  description.  The  whole  body  with  all 
their  apparatus  were  marched  regularly  to  their  as- 
signed positions,  after  which,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bascom, 
of  Ky.  opened  the  convention  with  a most  impressive 
prayer,  and  the  immense  mass  stood  uncovered  while 
lie  appealed  to  the  throne  of  grace.  The  convention 
was  regularly  organized, by  appointing  the  following 
officers. 

President ■ 

JNO.  M.  CLAYTON,  of  Delaware. 

Vice  Presidents. 

F.  P.  Burbank;  Me.  A.  S.  Williams,  Mich. 
Geo.  T.  Davis,  Mass.  Dr.  Doyle,  La. 

W.  W.  Boud.man,  Conn.  P.  L.  Edwards,  Mo. 

P.  Baxter,  Vt.  J.  Preston,  Ark. 

J.  N.  Reynolds,  N Y.  VV.  Rc,lls ton,  Ala. 

PI.  W.  Archer,  Aid.  R.  C.  Wrigiitman,  D.  C. 

J.  Berley,  N.  Y.  W.  a.  Patton  R.  1. 

E.  Stanly, N.  C.  J.  W.  Miller,  N.  J. 

G.  S.  Pryson,  S.  C.  T.  M.  T.  McLennan, Pa. 

W.  Belt,  Ohio.  J.  Lyons,  Va. 

F.  F.  Chambers,  Ky.  W.  C.  Smedes,  Miss. 

J.  J.  Hardin,  Li.  Gen,  C.  Jones,  Tenn. 

T.  Butler  King,  Ga. 

Secretaries. 

J.  Baker,  Me.  R.  A.  Dobbin,  Md. 

G.  Dawson,  N.  Y.  E.  B.  Freeman,  N.  C. 

D.  C.  \V iciclifee,  Ky.  J.  H.  Strong,  Ark. 

After  the  officers  liad  taken  their  seats,  and  the  de- 
legation from  Delaware  look  position  in  front  of  the 
stand,  the  president  of  the  convention  introduced 
Reverdy  Johnson,  E-q.,of  Maryland,  who  present- 
ed tne  National  Prize  Banner  to  the  delegation  from 
Delaware,  preceded  by  the  follow  ing  eloquent  ad- 
dress: 

Fellow  wlrigs  if  the  state  of  Delaware: 

In  the  name  and  at  the  request  of  the  young  whigs 
of  Baltimore,  1 have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting this  banner  to  you.  It  is  given,  as  all  who 
hear  me  know,  in  token  of  that  pre-eminence  of 
zeal,  which  has  induced  you  to  gather  here,  in  num- 
bers larger  in  proportion,  than  those  of  your  sister 
states,  around  the  altar  where  the  fire  of  victory  lias 
been  re-kindled!  I am  proud,  rny  fellow  citizens,  of 
the  privilege  of  addressing  you,  under  such  circum- 
stances!— you  have  come,  iiom  your  domestic  plea- 
sures, from  yuur  homes-  and  friends,  and  from  your 
needful  toil — to  swell  the  mighty  band  of  brethren, 
who,  w ith  a common  spirit,  have  rallied  here,  in  be- 
half of  a glorious,  invincible,  and  common  cause! — 
Among  them  all  you  stand  conspicuous — best  among 
the  good!  most  to  be  honored,  among  those  honored 
mueld  High,  as  has  been  the  stand  of  your  noble 
state,  among  her  fellows — boldly,  bravely,  and  truly 
as  her  whig  sons  have  borne  themselves,  during 
years  of  doubtful  conflict,  to-day  you  have  filled  up 
the  measure  of  her  renown!  To-day , yon  have  made 
her  the  banner  commonwealth  of  tins  Union!  Ho- 
nored be  she.,  with  her  laurels! 

“She  won  them  well!  arid  may  she  wear  them  long.’’ 

Look,  sirs,  upon  the  prize  before  you — as  it  waves 
in  the  breeze,  which  is  to  bear  to  every  quarter  of 


ourUnion,  the  tidings  of  this  mighty  gathering,  and  of 
your  triumph!  Gorgeous  as  are  its  folds,  we  would 
that  they  were  worthier  of  the  true  men  over  whom 
it  is  their  destiny  to  float!  Yet,  is  there  on  them, 
that,  which  far  transcends  all  that  the  painter’s  skill 
could  lavish,  or  the  artist’s  taste  conceive!  Upon 
one  side  wreathed  in  a bright  garland,  are  the  insig- 
nia of  the  states  of  your  confederacy — shining,  the 
richest  chaplet  that  freedom  ever  bore  upon  her 
brow!  Learn,  sirs — if  good  whigs  like  you  can  need 
the  teaching — learn,  from  that  wreath,  that  all  your 
country’s  destinies,  her  honor,  hope,  and  welfare  are 
centred  in  the  Union,  which  your  fathers  framed  for 
you.  Learn  that,  in  the  season  of  domestic  trial — 
when  the  storm  gathers,  and  the  blasts  are  pitiless — 
the  Union  is  the  ark  of  your  only  refuge!  Forget 
not,  that  when  the  tempestcomes  surging/roni  abroad, 
the  Union  is  the  one  thing,  upon  which  hang  your 
honor  and  salvation.  Prize  then,  1 pray  you,  the 
moral  which  your  flag  impresses.  Bear  it  to  your 
homes!  Write  it  on  your  hearts!  Teach  your  chil- 
dren to  love,  as  you  have  loved,  to  defend,  as  you 
defend,  your  “impregnable”  and  “priceless”  Un- 
ion,. 

.Upon  the  other  side,  there  is  the  portraiture  of 
one,  whose  name  and  fame  are  deeply  dear  to  all  of 
us — whose  history  is  the  history  of  your  country’s 
greatness — w hose  triumph  now,  will  be  your  triumph 
— the  victory  of  the  constitution  and  the,  people!— 
Read,  ,;n  the  story  of  the  life  of  Henry  Clay,  the 
beautiful  illustration  of  your  country’s  institutions! 
Learn  there,  and  prize,  the  truth,  thatfrom  the  hum- 
blest station,  there  is  a road  for  genius  and  for  vir- 
tue. to  Fame’s  loftiest  steep.  Remember,  too,  that 
of  that  great  citizen’s  most  elevated  titles  to  his 
country’s  admiration,  the  very  proudest  is,  his  ardent, 
honest,  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  one 
undivided  Union!  The  emblems  that  surround  his 
irntjge,  will  bring  ever  to  your  minds,  the  mighty  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  domestic  industry 
— over  which  his  zealous  patriotism  has,  without 
failing,  hung!  And  when,  now,  and  in  times  to  come, 
you  shall  be  surrounded  by  the  blessings  of  a policy, 
whose  spirit  bis  wisdom  lias  breathed  into  your  laws, 
remember,  fellow  citizens!  that  man  will  best  deserve 
bis  country’s  love,  and  will  most  surely  earn  her 
la.urels,  w I10  toils,  with  head,  and  heart,  and  nerve,  to 
give  that  country  genuine  independence — protection 
to  her  labor — to  her  people,  bread! 

Above  that  honored  head,  you  will  perceive,  the 
painter’s  skill  has  placed,  as  ’twere  a thing  of  life, 
the  bird  of  our  country’s  arms?  Let  that,  too,  teach 
you  that  th.c  cause  lo  which  you,  and  1,  and  all  of  us 
this  day  pledge  ours.elves  altogether— soars,  like  the 
eagle,  full  in  the  sunlight— asking  no  darkness  to 
hide  in— seeking  the  upper  air,  with  the  world’s 
gaze  on  it — made  for  triumph,  by  its  nature!  Let  it 
be  to  you  as  inspiration — as  an  emblem  of  persever 
ance  and  upward  hope!  Find,  in  the  proud  bird  of 
your  native  forests,  traits  of  the  dauntless  gallantry 
which  marks  your  champion,  and  which  should  go, 
ever,  with  men  who,  like  you,  and  all  of  you,  have 
pledged  heart  and  soul  to  a righteous  cause! 

Take,  then,  my  fellow  whigs  of  Delaware  this 
trophy  of  your  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  The  staff 
which  bears  it  was  cut  from  Ashland,  by  the  band  of 
our  leader.  Plant  it  deep  and  let  it  find  root,  in  the 
soil  of  your  commonwealth!  You  have  won  it  no- 
bly:— arid  with  all  the  emblems  w hich  it  bears — with 
the  associations  which  cluster  around  it,  it  is  yours! 
yours  only!  But,  bear  in  mjnd  that  it  is  but  the 
pledge  of  your  future  exertions  in  the  same  glorious 
behalf!  You  have  done  all  well,  lutl/erto!  better 
now — the  BEST  is  yet  before  you!  You  will  not  be 
wanting  to  the  duties,  which  devolve  on  you,  as  the 
right  of  the  ichig  line!  Victors  here  to-day,  in  the 
friendly  strife  of  brethren — you  will  be  victors  here- 
after— when  the  contest  is  hot,  with  the  foe!  The 
banner  which  floats  over  you,  in  this  brilliant  pa- 
geant, will  float,  we  know,  in  equal  triumph,  when- 
ever your  patriotism  is  tasked  or  your  energy  called 
to  the  rescue!  Take  it  then  with  you!  We  com- 
mit it,  with  pride,  to  hands  like  yours!  Ami  when, 
in  strife,  it  shall  cheer  you,  and  in  victory  it  shall 
glisten  over  you — remember  that  the  ivhigs  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit — your 
cause  their  cause — your  triumph  their  triumph! 

When  Mr.  Johnson  had  concluded,  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Delaware,  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  that 
state,  requested  Judge  Clayton  to  respond,  which 
he  did  in  the  following  very  eloquent  terms: 

Mr.  Johnson:  It  is  with  a degree  of  satisfaction  not 
easily  expressed,  that  1 accept  the  honor  just  confer 
red  upon  me  by  orderof  the  marshal  of  the  Delaware 
delegation — that  of  receiving 'Ins  beautiful  banner  in 
their  behalf.  Presented  to  us  as  it  is  by  citizens  of 
that  gallant  stale  with  whose  chivalry  our  own  fore- 
fathers shed  their  blocd  on  many  a battle-plain  of 
the  revolution,  and  to  whom  the  people  of  Delaware 
have  ever  been  .attached  by  all  the  ties  of  friend- 


ship, were  it  studded  with  gems  it  could  not  be  more 
acceptable  to  us — (cheers) — and  when  we  know  that 
in  addition  to  all  the  artist’s  skill  could  bestow  upon 
it,  the  fair  hands  of  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  have 
contributed  to  decorate  and  embellish  it,  it  receives 
an  increased  value  in  our  eyes  as  a punof  of  the  in- 
terest which  our  fair  countrywomen  take  in  Ihe 
glorious  cause  for  which  we  have  this  day  convened. 
(Cheers.) 

There  is  but  another  consideration  which  could 
enhance  the  gratification  we  feel  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  have  it  in  the  evidence,  which  this  banner 
furnishes,  of  our  devotion  to  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  to  whig  principles  with  which  wc  be- 
lieve those  interests  are  identified.  In  the  darkest 
hours  of  that  long  night  of  misrule  to  which  modern 
democracy  had  subjected  our  suffering  country,  when 
others  had  almost  despaired  of  the  republic,  and 
when  even  Vermont  herself,  “that  bright  particular 
star  which  never  sets,  ” seemed  for  an  instant  to  grow 
dim  in  our  political  firmament,  Delaware  still  strug- 
gled triumphantly  through  the  contest  and  sparkled 
like  a diamond  amidst  Hie  gloom  that  surrounded  her. 
Through  good  and  through  evil  report,  she  never  fal- 
tered in  her  attachment  to  the  great  statesman  of  the 
west.  {Prolonged  cheering  ] 

Her  alfectionate  regard  for  his  character  and  ser- 
vices always  seemed  only  lo  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing violence  and  injustice  he  encountered  from 
others;  and  when  her  delegates  this  day  beheld  the 
mighty  masses  gathered  to  do  him  justice  and  to  con- 
fer upon  ’him  the  highest  honor  which  a grateful 
country  could  bestow,  when  they  saw  the  procession 
of  a countless  multitude  of  freemen  moving  to  rati- 
fy the  decree  of  our  national  convention,  exceeding 
in  the  magnificenc-e  of  the  spectacle  the  splendour 
of  a Roman  triumph, — spreading  its  thousand  ban- 
ners glittering  to  the  sun,  and  ravishing  the  car  with 
the  lofty  “music  of  its  march,”  there  were  no  hearts 
which  beat  higher  with  emotion  than  theirs, — there 
was  no  voice  which  sent  forth  shouts  of  deeper  and 
more  fervid  enthusiasm.  Henry  Clay  is  d.  ar  to  Des- 
laware,  chiefly  because  he  lias  twice  saved  the  Union 
at  its  last  gasp. 

We  all  iino  .v  that  a present,  in  the  making  or  gift 
of  which  the  ladies  iiave  any  part,  is  apt  to  excile 
feelings  of  jealousy  in  others.  Bu  t let  not  the  gal 
lant  whigs  of  other  states  who  have  been  foiled  in 
their  manly  efforts  lo  win  this  banner  which  the  la- 
dies musthave  known  was  destined  for  Delaware,  ( 1 
say  so  because  it  is  so  admirably  tasteful  in  all  its  ar- 
rangements,)— let  notour  brothers,  however,  on  this 
glorious  occasion,  cherish  a single  jealous  or  envious 
emotion.  Delaware  is  “the  little  sister”  in  the  great 
family  of  American  republics,  and  in  every  gene- 
rous family,  the  little  one  will  be  the  pet.  [Tremen- 
dous cheering] 

To  all  here  assembled  her  delegates  bi  I me  say, 
that  she  will  hold  this  banner  and  the  staff  which 
sustains  it,  for  the  benefit  of  all  goed  whigs,  believ- 
ing that  the  sight  of  it  will  rouse  their  energies  at 
future  conventions,  so  long  as  whig  principles  are 
cherished  and  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  is  dear  tu  his 
country.  [Great  applause.] 

Allow  me  in  conclusion  to  tender  you,  Mr.  John- 
son, the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Delaware 
delegation  for  the  kind,  the  flattering,  and  the  el  ,- 
qnent  terms  in  which  you  have  presented  to  us  that 
which  we  prize  so  highly — to  offer  our  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  uf  the  banner  committee  who  have  so 
impartially  and  honorably  discharged  their  duties, 
and  above  all  to  the  Lillies  of  Baltimore,  in  honor  of 
whom  (judging  from  the  fluttering  1 n»w  observe), 
you  are  about  to  bear  the  loudest  notes  of  the  game 
cocks  fresh  from  the  laud  of  the  “Blue  lieu’s  chick- 
ens,”* (tremendous  cheering.) 

Mr.  Clayton  here  closed  his  address:  and  instant ly 
a shout  which  seemed  t)  rend  the  sky  was  thrice  re- 
peated by  the  Delaware  delegation,  which  was  re- 
newed by  the  whole  convention.  The  Delaware  ban- 
ner of  the  “Blue  Hen  and  her  chickens”  under  the 
stooping  white  oak.  waved  in  triumph,  end  the  whole 
assembly  seemed  to  join  in  the  enthusiasm- 

The  president  of  the  convention  then  introduced 
the  lion.  .1  n}.b rose  Spencer,  who  announced  to  the  con- 
vention ihe  nominations  made  oi^llie  1st  instant  by 
the  National  Convention, 

FOR  PRESIDENT, 

HENRY  CLAY,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
THEODORE  FREL1NG11U Y SEN, 

,Q.F  NEW  JERSEY,  NOW  OF  NEW  YORU  STATE. 

The  announcement  was  received  witli  loud  cheers, 
and  proclaimed  in  a loud  Blast  from  Ike  Bugle.  ' 

[*lt  will  be  reeollecied  i h at  Delaware  adopied  iliis  ban- 
ner in  honor  of  her  revolutionary  soldiers  who,  by  their 
gallantry  iri  thirty- ihreo  pitched  batdeS,  wtjn  t|le  name  of 
the  “game  cocks,”  and  I rain  their  blue  uniforms,  the  state 
was  called  by  die  soldiers  die  “Blue  lien,’’  and  her 
troops  “blue  hen’s  chickens.”] 
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The  ratification  was  the  choice  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Cenvention,  as  the  nomination  has  been  that.of  the 
old  men.  The  response  loud  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
■voices  could  make  it. 

Judge  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inform  Henry  Clay  of  his  no- 
mination as  tiie  candidate  for  the  presidency,  read 
the  following  letters  which  had  passed  between  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Clay: 

committee’s  letter. 

BuUhnore.  1st  May,  1844. 

Sir:  The  grateful  office  of  announcing  to  you  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Whig  Con- 
vention, this  day  assembled  at  this  place,  for  the  se- 
lection of  a candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  approaching  election,  has 
been,  by  that  convention,  assigned  to  us. 

Wc  perform  it  by  communicating  to  you,  the  ac- 
companying copy  of  a resolution  adopted  unanimous- 
ly, and  by  acclamation,  by  that  body,  and  we  beg  to 
add  to  it,  the  expression  of  our  earnest  hope,  that  the 
wish  of  your  assembled  fellow  citizens  in  which  “all 
with  one  voice”  have  united, and  in  which  their  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  as  they  believe,  the  best  interests 
of  111  is  great  people  are  involved,  may  meet  your 
prompt  and  cheerful  acquiescence.  Wo  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  fellow  citizens, 

JOHN  McPherson  jbrrribn, 

J.  BURNET, 

ERASTUS  ROOT, 

ABBOT  EAWRENCE. 

WILLIAM  S.  ARCHER. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay. 

MR.  CLAY’S  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

Washington,  2d  May,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  yesterday  at  Baltimore, 
communicating  my  nomination  by  the  National  Whig 
Convention  there  assembled,  to  the  people  of  Hie  U. 
States,  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  Stales.  Confidently  believing  that  this  nomi- 
nation is  in  conformity  with  the  desire  of  a majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I accept  it,  from  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  and  with  feelings  of  profound 
gratitude.  I request  you,  gentlemen,  in  announcing 
to  the  convention  my  acceptance  of  the  nomination  to 
express  the  very  great  satisfaction  I derive  from  the 
unanimity  with  which  it  has  been  made. 

1 have  tiie  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
faithfully;  your  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 

II.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Jno.  McPherson  Berrien,  Erastus  Root,  J. 
Burnet,  Wm.  S.  Archer,  and  Abbot  Lawrence. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  now 
being  loudly  called  for,  came  forward  upon  the  stand 
and  addressed  the  convention  in  his  usual  eloquent 
manner. 

MR.  WEBSTER’S  SPEECH. 

I enjoy,  gentlemen,  a quite  unexpected,  but  sin~ 
cere  pleasure  in  finding  myself  in  the  midst  of  thls 
vast  assembly  of  the  wings  of  the  United  Slaicsi 
(cheers,)  and  1 come  among  you  for  the  single  pur- 
pose, of  adding  one  more  humble,  but  decided,  whig 
voice,  (cheers  and  loud  applause,)  to  those  tones  ol 
sentiment  which,  springing  from  this  multitude,  shall 
bear  over  this  land  the  decisive  approval  and  confir- 
mation of  the  proceedings  of  the  nominating  con- 
vention of  yesterday.  (Cheers.) 

We  are  assembled  on  this  occasion,  brethren,  to 
perform  one  of  the  most  responsible  duties  which 
can  devolve  on  freemen, — the  citizens  of  a great 
country,  in  time  of  peace.  We  are  assembled  to 
take  measures  and  express  opinions,  preparatory  to 
an  ensuing  election  of  president  and  vice  president, 
of  the  United  States.  In  a lime  marked  with  un- 
common interest,  in  the  presence  of  a fuiure  that 
seems  to  be  full  of  greatevents,  we  are  assembled  to 
take  counsel  together  upon  the  election  of  these 
high  officers,  who,  for  four  years' to  come,  can  exert 
great  influence  on  the  prosperity  and  happiness  and 
honor  of  this  country.  Gentlemen,  an  assembly 
comprised  of  persons,  of  distinguished  persons  from 
every  part  of  the  land  and  from  every  walk  of  life; 
persons  who  have  honored  themselves  and  their 
country  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  public  service, 
those  who  are  distinguished  in  the  halls  of  congress, 
on  the  benches  of  high  judiciary,  those  who  are  the 
ornaments  of  every- profession,  those  who  represent 
all  interests,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  mechanical  pursuits  of  the 
country,  having  assembled  by  wise  and  considerate 
appointment  and  deliberation,  have  submitted  to  this 
meeting  and  this  country  the  results  of  their  selec- 
tion. And  they  have  come  to  that  result — it  has 
been  attained  with  a unanimity  almost  unparalleled. 
They  have  presented  for  our  consideration,  and  for 
the  consideration  of  this  country,  candidates  for  the 
office  of  president  and  vice  president,  entirely  like- 
ly. in  my  judgment,  to  form  one,  the  one,  the  single, 


the  ONLY  rallying  point  of  all  good  whigs!  (Tre- 
mendous applause.) 

Whigs  of  the  United  States!  I address  you 
who  are  present,  in  your  own  persons:  and  I would 
address  all  whom  you  represent  here,  and  I would 
say  to  you,  and  to  all,  whigs  of  the  United  States! — 
How  is  it,  by  what  means, -under  what  auspices  would 
you  accomplish  the  consummation  of  these  nomina- 
tions, which  this  wise  and  considerate  assembly  has 
made?  Let  me  remind  you,  (but  why  should  I re- 
mind you?)  that  when  our  fathers  resolved  that  they 
would  achieve  the  independence  of  their  country, 
they  announced  to  the  world,  as  their  own  reliance, 
and  as  a presage  of  their  ultimate  success,  that  im- 
portant declaration,  “Our  cause  is  just  and  our 
union  perfect!”  (Cheers,)  We  have  a duty  to 
perform  less  dangerous,  and  less  glorious,  than  fell 
to  the  lot  of  our  fathers.  It  is  not  our  part  to  cre- 
ate independent  stales:  it  is  not  onrs  to  erect  consti- 
tutions for  free  governments,  to  shed  the  light  of 
civil  liberty  on  the  earth.  But  upon  us  is  conferred 
the  inheritance  of  this  constitution  and  of  these  in- 
sliliWions  of  civil  liberty:  and  we  are  charged  with 
the  highest  remaining  duty  which  can  be  performed, 
and  that  is  their  preservation.  And  therefore,  gen- 
tlemen, in  discharging  this  duty,  let  it  become  not 
only  the  language,  but  the  sentiment  of  every  think- 
ing, patriotic,  devoted  man,  and  let  the  declaration 
go  forth  from  this  eminence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  very  extremes  of 
the  north  and  the  east,  and  let  it  give  both  tone  and 
vigor  lo  every  whig  heart,  and  strengthen  every 
whig  hand,  “Our  cause  too  is  just,  and  our  union 
too,  is  perfect?”  (Cheers.) 

The  convention  lias  proposed  as  a candidate  for 
president  of  the  United  States,  Henry  Clay,  of 
Kentucky.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

For  thirty  years,  and  more,  Mr.  Clay  hgs  been 
eminent  and  prominent  in  the  public  service.  He 
has  served  his  country  faithfully  and  usefully, — both 
at  home  and  abroad.  (Cheers)  His  long  career  of 
service,  the  position  in  which  lie  stands  before  the 
country,  and  all  the  indications  of  public  sentiment 
in  all  quarters,  have  proclaimed  that  he,  of  all  the 
rest,  was  the  man  on  whom,  upon  this  occasion, 
public  sentiment  had  concentrated.  And  under  the 
clear  indications  of  the  public  judgment  and  the 
public  will,  I for  one,  do  rejoice  and  trust  with  sin- 
cerity, that  there  was  not  found  a dissenting  voice, 
nor  a doubtful  voice,  to  break  the  unanimity  of  that 
result.  (Deafening  applause.) 

It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  course  of  a life 
now  not  short,  one  passed  in  the  public  councils  with 
Mr.  Clay,  there  have  been  (Questions  of  practical  ad- 
ministration, and  some  of  them,  I am  free  to  say, 
which  1 deem  not  unimportant,  on  which  vve  have 
not  been  agreed.  And  there  have' been  occasions  on 
which  we  have  taken  different  views  of  what  was 
best  calculated  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  whig 
principles  and  the  predominance  of  whig  measures 
in  tiie  public  councils.  On  these  occasions,  on  these 
questions,  we  have  differed  and  have  acted,  with 
equal  conscientiousness  qnd  with  an  equal  degree,  1 
trust,  of  mutual  respect.  (Cheers.)  Yet  I know  no 
great  constitutional  question,  I know  no  great,  lead- 
ing, internal  interest  of  tiie  country,  still  less  do  J 
know  any  question  touching  our  public  relations,  on 
which  there  is  any  dilference  between  that  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  whig  party  and  myself.  (Re- 
doubled appiause.) 

But,  if  it  were  not  so,  ar.d  even  under  present  cir- 
cutnstances  it  might  be  more  becoming  in  me  to  have 
avoided  the  expression  of  any  personal  feeling,  how- 
ever deep  and  sincere. — it  might  be  more  becoming 
to  have  confined  myself  to  saying,  that  he  is  a whig: 
tiiat  lie  is  selected  by  a whig  convention:  that  he  is 
preferred  out  of  all  the  whigs  of  the  country:  and 
that  I am  a whig — (here  Mr.  W.  was  interrupted  by 
a storm  of  applause  which  continued  for  some  time;) 
and  that  as  to  tiie  part  which  I am  to  act,  there  is  no 
more  doubt,  I trust,  of  my  disposition  than  there  is  of 
my  duty.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  same  convention,  gentlemen,  has  also  pro- 
posed a candidate  for  the  second  office  in  the  coun- 
iry.  It  was  notcxpecled  that  the  convention  should 
come  together,  having  attained  previously  settled 
opinions  as  unanimous  in  this  respect  as  were  found 
and  known  to  exi-t  in  regard  to  the  first  office.  And 
of  the  most  worthy  gentlemen  proposed  by  tiie  se- 
veral states,  each  and  all  of  them,  were  deservingof 
public  confidence  and  fit  for  the  off.ee  which  their 
friends  desired  them  to  have.  Among  them  q se- 
lection lias  been  made;  and  in  my  judgment  a wiser 
ora  belter  could  not  have  been possibly  ifiade!  (Cheers.) 
There  is  not  in  the  country  a man  of  purer  charac- 
ter, of  more  sober  temperament,  of  more  accom- 
plished manners,  of  more  firm,  unflinching,  unbend- 
ing icliig  principles,  than  Theodore  Freliiighuysen. 
(Long  and  loud  applause.)  Nor  does  he  enjoy  re- 
spect ulone,  but  such  is  the  purity  of  bis  life,  the 


ease  of  his  intercourse  among  men,  that  he  has  as 
strong  a hold  as  any  man  I know,  not  only  on  their 
regard,  but  on  the  love,  and  affection  and  fervent  at- 
tachment of  all  who  know  him.  (Cheers.) 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  needs  no  passing  com- 
pliment from  me.  You  all  know  her  character,  an- 
cient and  recent,  for  patriotism.  All  of  you  remem- 
ber her  revolutionary  services  and  her  revolutionary 
sufferings.  You  have  heard,  you  all  know,  that  pa- 
triotic revolutionary  dust  lies  at  Princeton,  at  Tren- 
ton, at  Monmouth.  Some  of  us  have  learned  from 
our  fathers’  lips — all  know  from  the  history  of  the 
country,  that  in  the  season  of  the  deepest  gloom  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  liitle  army  of  whigs, 
which  was  the  only  support  of  Washington,  and 
the  only  stay  against  the  enemy  that  was  over- 
whelming the  country,  traversed  New  Jersey,  track- 
ing their  path  on  snow  and  other  frozen  ground  red 
with  blood  from  their  wounded  feet,  all  know  that 
through  the  whole,  her  whole  population,  all  whigs, 
administered  of  the  little  all  they  had,  some  of  food 
and  some  of  raiment,  to  these  suffering  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  (cheers.)  And  if  an  oc- 
casion has  now  come  rendering  it  proper,  I am  sure 
every  person  present  will  receive  gratification  from 
it— to  remember  New  Jersey;  to  remember  that  pa- 
triotic andgallqnt  state,  and- with  entire  cheerful- 
ness and  readiness,  may  bear  a mark  of  regard  in 
proposing  to  confer,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  se- 
cond office  of  the  government,  on  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  and  cherished  sous,  (cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  the  duty  before  us  and  other  whigs  of 
the  country,  is  to  restore  that  ascendancy  which  cir- 
cumstances have  impaired.  It  is  to  re-establish'pure 
whig  principles  and  whig  measures — to  reaffirm  the 
sentiments  on  which  we  acted  in  1840: — to  do  that 
lo&rk  over  again-  and  to  do  it  now,  God  willing,  so 
that  it  will  kohl!  (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.) 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  country  are  full 
of  the  indications  of  prosperity.  Much  good  has 
been  done.  It  is  our  duty,  and  our  purpose,  to  hold 
on  to  what  has  been  obtained;  to  pursue  farther 
what  it  is  desirable,  to  make  permanent  all  our  inte- 
rests and  to  secure  arid  establish  the  general  pros- 
perity of  all  classes.  We, are  called  upon  to  estab- 
lish,—to  settle  firmly,  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  We  may  almost  say  that  this  is  now  all 
that  every  interest  needs,  and  hence  we  must  pre- 
serve the  .benefits  already  secured;  we  must  leave 
off  this  everlasting  agitation;  inspire  a more  confi- 
dential trust  in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  re- 
pose upon  the  inviolability  of  public  faith  and  let 
the  people  be  left  free  to  their  strong  hands  and  reso- 
lute and  willing  hearts,  making  each  man  sure  of  the 
rewardsof  his  labor  and  industry.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
in  my  judgment,  vve  can  only  accomplish  this,  by 
establishing,  by  making  fixed,  true,  sound,  conserva- 
tive whig  principles  and  whig  measures.  And  there 
are  two  views  before  us.  Mr.  Clay  will  be -the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  if  we  da  our  duty. — 
(Cheers.)  If  we  do  not  do  our  duty,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  foresee,  Mr.  Yau  Buren  will  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  (Lm  l cries  of,  never.) 
You  observe,  gentlemen,  interposed  Mr.  W.,  the  im- 
portant qualification  I prefixed  to  this  supposition — 
if  we  desert  our  duty,  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  be  presi- 
dent. 

If  Mr,  Clay  is  the  president  of  the  United  Stales,  we 
know,  gentlemen,  the  character  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  administration,  and  several  measures  he 
will  rceommeiid  and  support.  Wc  know  at  least  that 
ive  shall  understand  him . (Cheers  ) Where  he  is 
right  vve  shall  see  he  is  right,  and  if  he  is  wrong  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  in  what  his  error  consists.  Now, 
1 would  not  speak  with  personal  disrespect  of  any 
gentleman  whom  any  large  part  of  the  people  have 
proposed  to  make  president  of  ihe  United  States. — 
But  I must  say,  gentleman,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  that  I have  not  yet  made  such  proficiency  in 
my  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue;  1 have  not  studi- 
ed so  far  all  its  shades,  and  varieties  of  meaning,  I 
have  not  so  compassed  all  its  broad  and  narrow  phra- 
ses, positive,  negative  or  equivocal,  (shouts  of  laugh- 
ter,)as  always  to  be  sure,  or  ever  lo  be  sure,  when 
that  gentleman  attempts  lo  communicate  his  senti- 
ments to  the  people,  that  I know  vvliat  lie  means. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  I hope  I do  not  exceed  the 
decorum  of  the  occasion,  I am  sure  that  it  is  consis- 
tent with  the  spirit  of  perfect  good  nature  and  per- 
fect respect,— if  I say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  dis- 
tinguished individual  might  save  himself  some  consi- 
derable trouble  in  writing,  and  those  who  wish  to 
know  his  opinions  a great  deal  of  reading,  if  he  would 
adopt  some  seltleJ,  short  formula  for  answering 
questions.  (Laughter.)  When  two  gentlemen  meet 
in  the  morning,  vve  know,  each  says  to  the  other 
“Well,  how  are  you  to  day?”  And  his  answer  is 
“Thank  you!  pretty  much  as  usual!"  Or  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  my  countrymen  of  whom  the  inqui- 
ry is  made,  his  reply  is,”  “O!  1 dou’tknovv  thank  ye; 
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pretty  much  as  usual,  I guess;  how  are  you?”  Now 
I do  think  that  this  Yankee  form  of  answer  would 
be  of  great  importance  in  the  political  correspon- 
dence of  that  gentleman.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
And  when  upon  newly  arising  questions  of  public  or 
national  concern,  he  is  asked  his  opinion,  of  how 
he  stands,  in  regard  to  it,  he  might  answer  “O!  I don’t 
know,  thank  ye;  prclly  much  as  usual!”  (Laughter, 
and  long  cheering.) 

Gentlemen.  1 never  fully  agreed  in  the  sentiment 
of  that  pleasant  maxim  ot  the  poet  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic and  political  affairs, 

“What  is  be=t  administered  is  besl;” 

I know  that  certain  forms  of  government  arc  more 
likely  to  be  administered  well  than  others.  Certain 
forms  of  government  are  based  upon  elements  into 
which  enters  a higher  regard  for  the  public  interests 
than  others. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  truth,  and  one  too 
often  overlooked,  that  in  public  and  national  affairs 
there  is  no  form  of  government,  however  costly  and 
however  pleasing  theoretically  to  the  eye,  which  can 
work  out  and  permanently  secure  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple without  an  honest  and  skilful  administration. — 
Government  is  not  a mechanical  operation,  produc- 
ing results  like  a(cotton  jenny  or  a nail  making  me- 
chine.  It  is  moral  a production  claiming  moral  char- 
acter, intelligence,  honesty,  and  good  intent.  Con- 
stitutions, institutions,  and  elementary  laws  are  es- 
sential, absolutely  essential,  to  guide  the  bestdispos- 
ed  public  servants,  as  the  compass  and  the  stars  to 
the  seamen  and  mariner  are  essential,  to  direct  the 
course  of  his  navigation  across  the  deep, — or  as  light- 
houses, scattered  along  a thousand  miles  of  coast,  are 
important  for  the  perservation  and  safety  of  those 
who  follow  the  seas.  It  is  nothing  that  these  lights 
have  been  hung  out  from  every  promontory  and 
headland;  unless  vigor  and  skill  are  at  the  helm,  the 
vessel  must  go  onshore  or  be  dashed  upon  the  break- 
ers. And  so  is  it  in  political  efl'airs.  They  may  have 
constitutions  and  elementary  laws  politic  and  just; 
but  if  at  the  helm  are  those  who  do  not,  or  will  not 
regard  them,  the  vessel  of  state  must  be  shipwrecked 
and  sunk. 

It  is  therefore  the  incumbent  duty  of  every  genera- 
tion, and  of  all  the  men  of  each  generation,  the  sub- 
jects of  free  government,  to  be  vigilant,  and  I will 
say  jealous  of  the  administration  of  government,  to 
see  that  all  its  acts  are  directed  to  secure  public  li- 
berty and  I lie  good  of  the  people.  And  now,  gentlemen, 
I do  not  deem  it  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  country 
and  under  our  constitution,  this  obligation  acquires 
far  greater  force  than  in  ordinary  cases.  We  have 
received  these  institutions  from  our  ancestors.  Their 
name  and  their  character  are  committed  to  us.  We 
call  ourselves  whigs:  and  who  are  our  ancestors? 
Some  of  them  we  see  here  to-day.  We  see  these 
badges  of  ’7G  upon  their  breast.  They  are  whigs! 
(Cheers.)  Washington  and  his  noble  band  of  compa- 
triots, were  whigs!  They  who  founded  the  conslitu 
tion  of  the  United  Stales  were  whigs!  They  who 
first  undertook  the  administration,  and  those  who 
upheld  the  great  arm  of  Washington  in  the  earliest 
movements  of  the  struggle,  were  whigs!  We  bear  the 
name  which  they  distinguished  by  wounds,  and  scars, 
and  sulf  rings,  and  blood;  but  the  great  achievements 
of  their  lofty  patriotism  have  been  embalmed  in  his- 
tory. 

It  belongs  to  us,  therefore,  if  we  would  be  true  to 
the  name  and  character  we  bear;  it  belongs  to  us  and 
all  the  generations  that  shall  come  after  us,  to  re- 
member from  whose  hands  we  have  received  the 
civil  and  religious  blessings  we  enjoy.  Let  us  bjnd 
it  to  our  hearts — let  nothing  separate  us  from  it — 
let  nothing,  iiotlinigofseouction,  nothing,  nothingof 
terror,  lead  us  for  a single  moment  to  gh  e up  one  of 
these  principles,  or  one  of  these  great  examples 
which  belong  to  that.  It  is  ours  to  preserve  the 
constitution  under  which,  we  live — to  uphold  it,  to 
see  that  its  administration  is  confided  to  honest,  faith- 
ful, arid  patri  itic  hands — to  take  care  that,  so  long 
as  e have  any  i"fluence  upon  it,  we  suffer  no  dis- 
grace to  fall  upon  that  character.  Virtuously,  honest- 
ly, patriotically  acting  for  its  support,  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  constitution  and  our  national  interests, 
let  us  so  educate  and  teach  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us  that,  if  i ice  should  hereafter  assail  that  noble  con- 
stitution, arid  that  structure,  Hip  work  of  the  world 
should  be  doomed  to  fall,  there  shall  be  no  ground 
justly  to  ascribe  that  catastrophe  to  whig  votes,  whig 
misrule,  or  whig  ambition.  (Tremendous  cheers.) 

After  Mr.  Webster  had  spoken,  eight  or  ten  dis- 
tinguished whigs  addressed  the  immense  throng  from 
ditfereiit  sides  of  the  platform.  Ex-Governor  Met- 
calfe, of  Kentucky,  with  hjs  tall,  spare  form,  thin 
face,  silver  hair  and  generally  feeble  appearance, 
thrilled  the  multitude  with  surprise  and  delight  at 
his  strong,  clear  flow  of  patriotic  sentiment  poured 
forth  in  sturdy  Saxon,  and  with  a voice  of  thunder, 


enforced  by  gesticulation,  impressive  and  strong, 
though  outre  and  ungraceful.  Among  the  others  who 
spoke  were  Messrs.  Holts,  Stanley,  Clayton. | Wallace, 
Johnson,  Crittenden,  and  many  others.  A slight  show- 
er of  rain  soon  aide’d  the  dispersion  of  the  throng;  and 
the.  vast  multitude  marched  back  to  the  city,  with 
colors  flying  and  to  the  sound  of  music,  regardless  of 
the  storm  and  gloriously  repaid  for  all  their  toil  by 
the  greetings  and  wavings  of  handkerchiefs  from 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  fairest  of  the  ladies 
of  the  monumental  city.  Informal  speaking  was 
continued  at  various  places  throughout  the  city  du- 
ring the  day  and  evening,  though  as  many  as  could 
do  so  left  the  city  for  their  homes.  And  thus  closed 
this  great  and  gloriuus  celebration.  It  is  hut  the 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  still  more  brilliant  end! 

After  Mr  Webster  had  concluded, T.  Yates  Walsh, 
Esq.,  rose  and  on  behalf  of  their  committee  of  two 
from  eacli  state  in  the  Union,  offeed  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  n.i.ix.r.nnvcnlbin  have  received  with 
the  most  profound  and  grateful  sensibility  the  tidings 
of  the  nomination  of  Hrvr,^ Cut,  as  the  whig  can- 
didate lor  the  presidency  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. That  recognising  in  this  nomination  but  the 
expression  of  the  universal  and  cherished  wish  of  the 
whigs,  they  hail  it  with  the  peculiar  greeting  due  to 
him  who  is,  above  all  other  men,  the  man  of  the 
Union,  the  history  of  whose  whole  life  is  the  an- 
nouncement and  expression  of  the  genuine  sentiment, 
principle,  and  purpose  of  the  whig  party. 

Resolved , That  this  convention  have  heard  with 
the  liveliest  gratification  the  nomination  of  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen  as  the  candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency,  assured  that  in  his  fidelity  to  his  country, 
in  his  undoubted  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
whig  party,  in  his  eminent  service,  approved  ability, 
and  moral  purity,  the  people  have  the  best  security 
for  the  honest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  station 
for  which  he  has  been  selected. 

Resolved , That  this  convention  do  therefore  most 
cordially  ratify  and  confirm  the  said  nominations  and 
do  pledge  themselves  and  the  whig  party  to  the  vigor- 
ous support  and  furtherance  of  the  same,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  by  all  the  effort  which  may  become  good 
citizens  striving  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  re-affirtn  and  proud- 
ly proclaim  their  adherence  to  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples and  measures  of  the  whig  party,  now  known  of 
all  men,  and  cherished  by  a large  majority  of  the 
American  people,  as  follows;-^- 
TNA  Tariff  which  shall  of  itself  provide  sufficient 
revenue  to  pay  the  debts  and  defray  the  expenditures 
of  the  federal  government — such  taritf  so  adjusted  as 
equally  to  protect,  encourage  and  cherish  m ail  its 
baujehes  the  productive  industry  of  the  country. 

(2.  jA  National  Currency,  which  shall  be  of  uniform 
pWwalue  in  every  part  ofthe  Union,  and  which  mav 
be  transmitted  from  one  section  to  any  part  of 
another  without  discount  or  depreciation,  and  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost — to  be  created  by  such  means 
and  instrumentalities  as  shall  commend  themselves 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  next  v.-fiig  congress,  counselled 
and  aided,  not  obstructed  and  thwarted,  by  a genuine 
whig  president. 

(SlA  fair  and  just  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
pimfic  lands  among  the  several  states  of  the  Union, 
to  be  by  them  devoted  to  purposes  of  general  and 
permanent  utility,  thereby  protecting  the  common 
interest  of  all  from  aggression  and  spoliation,  prevent- 
ing unnecessary  and  pernicious  fluctuations  in  the 
(arid’ and  putting  a stop  to  the  discreditable  specta- 
cle of  a free  and  enlightened  nation,  year  by  year, 
devouring  its  substance  and  steadily  diminishing  the 
broad  patrimony  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  valor  and 
sacrifices  of  an  illustrious  ancestry  to  supply  the 
waste  and  want  of  its  annual  and  ordinary  expendi- 
tures. 

Resolved , That  the  practical  restriction  of  the  veto 
power  which  has  grown  by  repeated  encroachments 
into  a mighty  engine  of  executive  despotism,  the 
limitation  of  a president  to  a single  term,  the  re- 
trenchment of  our  national  expenditures  by  every 
practicable  means,  the  reform  of  the  now  glaring 
abuse  and  corruptions  growing  out  of  an  unworthy 
bestowal  of  executive  patronage;  and  the  general  re- 
duction of  burthens  and  increase  of  benefits  resulting 
to  the  people  from  the  existence  and  operations  of 
the  federal  government,  are  objects  for  which  the 
whig  party  will  unceasingly  strive  until  their  efforts 
are  crowned  uhth  a signal  and  triumphant  success. 

Gov.  Metcalfe,  of  Kentucky,  followed  and  spoke 
in  his  usual  eloquence  for  '.he  whigs  of  Kentucky  and 
the  Union. 

The  hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  having  been 
called  on,  was  received  with  rapturous  applause.  He 
briefly  vindicated  himself  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration,  and 
spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  his  old  friend;  and  associ- 
ates— Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen- 


Then  come  Edwin  Stanley,  pi  N.  Carolina,  wh o 
expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  scene  before 
him,  and  with  llie  glorious  whigs  around  him.  He 
had  been  more  than  satisfied  with  the  nomination, 
and  North  Carolina  would  stand  by  them. 

Mr.  Webster  made,  a second  speech  at  another 
part  of  the  stand,  and  was  followed  bv  Mr.  Bolts, 
Mr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  Huntington,  an  1 Mr.  Stewart. 

The  committee  of  ratification  adjourned,  sine  die. 


WHIG  RATIFICATION  MEETINGS. 

The  whig  papers  are  still  occupied  with  accounts 
of  meetings  called  in  all  directions  to  respond  to  the 
nominations  of  the  Baltimore  National  Convention. 
Wc  have  room  for  only  a briel  notice  of  one  or  two, 
as  a specimen  of  hundreds. 

Ratification1  meeting  at  New  Yorr. 

At  five  o’clock  last  Monday  afternoon  an  immense 
number  of.  whigs  assembled  in  the  Park,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  ratify  the  nominations  for  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  which  were 
made  last  week  at  Baltimore.  There  were  in  at- 
tendance many  thousands  of  persons,  who  presented 
one  ofthe  largest  political  meetings  ever  convened  in 
New  York.  The  platform  was  large,  and,  besides 
other  appropriate  decorations,  was  hung  around  with 
banners  and  streamers  deposited  by  the  different 
Clay  Clubs  as  they  arrived  with  music  from  their 
respective  wards;  and  on  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a 
large  flag  having  on  it  the  blazon  of  Clay  and  Fue- 
L1NCIIUYSEN. 

General  .Snlhony  Lamb  presided,  and  was  support- 
ed by  thirty-four  vice  presidents,  and  half  a dozen 
secretaries. 

Mr.  Mon  is  Franklin,  in  behalf  of  the  whig  delega- 
tion from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Baltimore,  made 
a report  of  their  proceedings,  which  concluded  by 
proposing  a series  of  resolutions  approving  the  do- 
ings of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  unanimously 
and  heartily  responded  to  its  nominations.  This  re- 
port and  resolutions  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  were  adopted  with  general  acclamation. 

Letters,  in  excuse  of  their  absence  from  the  meet- 
ing, were  read  from  a number  of  distinguished  whigs 
who  were  invited  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
amongst  whom  were  Daniel  Webster,  B.  H.  Leigh, 
Wu.  W.  Ellsworth,  Jahez  W.  Huntington,  James 
Fenner,  William  Pennington.  Francis  Granger,  John 
Davis,  Luther  Bradi'h.  and  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  all  of 
them  expressing  high  approbation  of  Hie  nomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Fillmore's  Remarks. 

Mr.  Millard  Fillmore,  of  Buffalo,  whom  the  New 
York  delegation  had  supported  in  the  convention  for 
the  office  of  vice  president,  then  appeared  in  front  of 
the  stage, 'in  obedience  to  a very  general  call  from  the 
multitude,  and  was  received  with  tremendous  cheer- 
ing. When  this  welcome  had  subsided,  Mr.  F. 
delivered  a brief  address,  which  we  find  thus  re- 
ported: 

Fellow  citizens:  This  is  an  unexpected  gratifica- 
tion that  1 have  in  meeting  so  many  of  my  whig 
friends  here,  and  of  having  such  a welcome  from 
them.  When  I look  over  this  sea  of  heads  I cannot 
help  being  reminded  of  18-10,  and  of  the  scenes  of 
1840;  and,  although  I have  not  been  to  Baltimore,  I 
fi  el  that  that  spirit  is  revived  which  carried  us  so 
successfully  and  so  gloriously  through  the  scenes  ot 
that  even-memorable  campaign.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  participate  in  the  magnificent  display  of 
whigs,  whig  feelings  and  whig  principles  which  many 
of  you  have  witnessed  elsewhere,  but  I have  heard 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  [A  coon  on  a fljg 
here  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  which 
brought  out  roars  of  laughter,  which  caused  the 
speaker  to  remark  that  he  was  not  surprised  that  that 
emblem  of  sub-treasurers  who  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  people  of  184!)  should  raise  shouts  of  laughter 
now.]  I did  not  come  here,  continued  Mr.  Fillmore, 
to  make  a speech;  I did  not  till  lately  expect  to  be 
called  upon;  but  as  1 was  about  saying,  when  I heard 
ol  the  nominations  made  at  Baltimore  I knew  they 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  people — [A  voice;  ‘‘So 
they  are”] — not  to  whigs  alone,  not  to  the  whig 
party  only,  but  to  a large  majority  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  to  those  classes  whom  an  ortiinary 
election  does  not  call  out  to  vole.  The  candidate 
whom  you  have  selected  that11  Justice  shall  bs  done" — 
[A  voice:  ‘-And  so  it  shall  tie”] — tie  of  all  others  is 
the  man  to  excite,  to  strengthen,  and  to  unite  the 
whigs  of  the  union.  And,  as  for  the  gentleman  whom 
you  have  selected  for  the  vice  presidency,  I think 
him  the  very  best  man  you  could  have  got.  [Loud 
and  continued  cheering,  and  cries  of ‘‘You  shall  he 
governor  Fillmore!”]  I stand  not  here  to  represent 
the  west,  that  great  section  of  the  state  whence  I 
came,  and  whence  come  an  army  of  whjgs  irresisti- 
ble in  array.  I have  no  right  to  undertake  to  re- 
present them;  I have  no  authority  delegated  to  me; 
but,  if  I might  speak  fqr  the  man  who  had  never 
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bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  [cheers,]  I should  say  that 
in  Theodore  Frelinghu ysen  you  have  hit  upon  the 
man  of  their  heart,  [cheers,]  and  upon  the  man  to 
whom  they  will  give  their  cheerful,  unbounded  sup- 
port. [Prolonged  cheers.] 

Fellow  citizens,  I cannot  talk  here.  My  voice  is 
not  able  to  fill  this  Park — it  is  not  loud  enough  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  multitude  here.  1 can  pro- 
mise you  that  I will  do  my  duly  in  the  campaign  that 
has  now  begun.  I can  speak,  too,  for  the  whig?  of 
the  west  in  this  respect.  They  will  come  out,  when 
the  great  day  of  trial  comes,  with  a spirit  os  stiiring 
as  ever  fired  the  bosoms  of  enthusius  ic  men,  and 
with  a voice  as  loud,  and  as  resistless,  too,  as  their 
own  Niagara.  [Tremendous  cheering  ] Let  us  meet 
on  that  day — the  east  and  the  west — the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  city  of  New  York  of  the  west.  Buffalo 
is  but  New  York  in  miniature.  You,  then,  of  the 
Empire  city  lead  the  way  and  we  will  follow.  [Cries 
of  “We  will,  we  will.”]  Perched  on  that  proud  ban- 
ner over  our  heads  I see  the  names  of  Clay  and  Fre- 
linghuysen — FIenry  Cray  for  president,  and  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuvsen  for  vice  president.  Never 
were  better  names  enrolled  together.  Never  were 
better  men.  Be  it  our  duty  to  ratify  at  the  polls  the 
ratification  we  are.  making  here.  [Mr.  Fillmore  then 
retired  amid  loud  and  prolonged  cheers;  and  it  was 
then  proposed  that  three  cheers  be  given  for  our  next 
governor  Fillmore,  and  three,  and  three  more,  which 
were  heartily  given.] 

Mr.  Horace  Greeley  then  submitted  a*few  remarks, 
and  was  followed  by 

Mr.  John  A.  Collier,  one  of  tliG  senatorial  delegates 
in  the  National  Convention  from  1 he  state  of  New 
York.  Before  Mr.  C.  had  concluded,  a violent  shower 
of  hail  and  rain  dispersed  the  meeting;  which,  how- 
ever, re-assembled  in  the  National  Hall,  when  Mr. 
C.  resumed  and  concluded  an  intersting  speech. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  next  delivered  an  animat- 
ed address,  which  delighted  all  hearers,  upon  the 
identity  of  whig  principles  throughout  the  whole 
union,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  upon  many 
other  matters  of  interest.  He  said  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  qualified  his  opposition  to  a protective  tariff  by  a 
partial  exemption  of  sugar,  because  it  is  the  product 
of  slave  labor.  Now,  1 say,  (continued  Mr.  T.)  and 
I make  the  declaration  fearlessly,  that  if  any  labor  is 
protected,  as  of  right  it  shoul  I be,  it  is  the  labor  of 
freemen.  [Cheers.]  It  is  the  labor  of  the  hardy  me- 
chanic and  plain  workman,  jn  ivliat  lie  manufactures 
for  home  consumption,  in  behalf  of  the  vvhigs  of 
Georgia,  in  behalf  of  the  honor  of  Georgia,  1 protest 
against  any  such  discrimination  between  the  freeman 
and  the  slave.  Tlie  whigs  of  the  south  want  no  such 
partial  protection  as  Mr.  Calhoun  offers,  but  protec- 
tion for  all  classes  of  labor  and  horrie  industry. — 
[Cheers.]  The  whigs  of  Georgia  protest,  too,  against 
ail  these  efforts  to  prejudice  the  south  against  the 
north,  or  the  north  again-t  the  south.  They  have  a 
common  interest,  as  well  as  a common  history  - The 
blood  that  was  mingled  at  Yorlftovvn  and  at  Eutaw 
cannot  be  kept  at  enmity  forever,  and  the  time  lias 
come  when  the  whig  of  Bunljer  Hill  is  the  same  as  a 
whig  in  Georgia.  [Great  cheering  ] 

Mr.  Toombs  then  went  on  to  take  a survey  of  what 
democratic  principles  were.  Jn  Pennsylvania,  de- 
mocracy was  a good  protective  tariff.  In  South  Ca- 
rolina, that  was  a downright  federalism,  for  with  de- 
mocracy every  thing  was  federalism  which  democracy 
did  not,  like.  He  saw,  too,  that  many  of  the  demo- 
cracy in  New  York  would,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  did  with 
the  sugar,  Forego  their  democracy,  and  turn  federal- 
ists i n t hi e matter  of  the  protection,  when  it  was  their 
intei esl  so  to  do.  Well,  now,  I take  it,  (continued 
Mr.  T.)  there  is  nodoubt  about  what  whig  principles 
are.  Even  the  Locofocos  now  admit  that  we  speak 
out  plain,  so  plain  they  can’t  help  understanding. 
Every  body  in  this  election  is  to  hear  so  often,  and 
so  loud  what  we  want,  that  when  the  day  is  won,  vve 
can’t  he  told  that  we  kept  in  the  dark.  The  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  however,  are  not  only  discordant 
in  the  different  slates,  but  of  a very  negative  charac- 
ter wherever  they  have  any  principles  at  all.  They 
are  anti-bank,  anti-distribution,  anti-tariff- — a string 
of  unties  throughout. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  M r.  Van  Btiren 
quarrels  with  our  jokes  more  than  ho  does  with  our 
principles.  Our  log  cabins  and  our  coons  and  coon- 
skins  trouble  him  a great  deal  more,  it  seems,  than 
the  alarming  principles  we  profess.  Now,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  a man  must  be  in  a very  ill  temper  in- 
deed, when  he  quarrels  with  another  man’s  jokes. 
We  can  put  away  our  badges,  if  that  will  oblige  him. 
Better  to  lose  them  than  to  lose  our  principles,  for 
with  them  vve  cannot  part  at  all.  Mr.  T.  then  went 
on  to  discuss  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  of  the 
government,  as  compared  with  the  times  of  Monroe 
and  Adams,  and  concluded  with  a beautiful  enco- 
mium upon  the  public  and  private  character  of  Henry 
Clay. 


Mr.  Sparks,  of  Louisiana,  made  some  pleasant  re- 
marks, which  he  concluded  with  a eulogium  on  the 
character -and  principles  of  Henry  Clay.  He  said  that 
in  Clay  and  Fp,EUNqm;YSEM  the  whig  party  have  a 
Moses  and  an  Aaron,  and  that  they  are  now  on  the 
summit  of  Pisgah,  looking  over  into  Canaan,  where 
one  effort  more  would  assuredly  bring  them  into  the 
land  of  promise.  [Great  cheering.] 

Ex-governor  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  was  then 
introduced  to  the  meeting,  who  spoke  of  the  pride 
which  his  state  felt  that  the  country  had  honored  it 
by  taking  one  of  her  distinguished  sons  to  run  for  the 
second  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Frelinghuvsen  was  born  and  educated  on  the  soil  of 
New  Jersey.  There  is  no  man,  (said  he),  that  lives 
in  our  land  of  whom  vve  have  more  reason  to  feel 
proud.  No  purer  patriot  has  lived  or  lives  among 
us.  Descended  from  a stock  that  stood  pre-eminent 
among  us  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  with  a mildness  of 
nature,  arid  a philanthropy  that  are  remarkable, 
yet  he  will  stand  and  die  for  principles,  and  for  truth 
if  it  be  necessary.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
educated  by  him,  and  he  taught  me  never  to  yield  the 
right,  but  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  It  is  greater  to  do 
good  to  h is  fellow  man; — “Love  to  God,  and  love  to 
man,”  is  the  ruling  principle  of  hit  life.  [Great 
cheering.] 

Mr.  Dawson,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Lumpkin,  of  the. 
same  state,  followed  each  other  in  addresses,  which, 
were  received  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 

MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN’S  ADDRESS. 

The  vvhigs  then  adjourned  the  meeting  at  Nation- 
al Flail  and  marched  in  procession  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
nomination  to  the  vice  presidency.  From  “the 
stoop”  of  his  next  door  neighbor,  there  being  no 
stoop  to  his  residence,  in  the  University  Building,  he, 
after  a long,  loud,  and  hearty  welcome,  addressed 
them  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  I thank  you  for  your  enthusi- 
astic approbation  of  the  nomination  lately  made  by 
I the  vvhigs  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  con- 
! vention  at  Baltimore.  To  be  selected  by  sucli  a bo- 
dy of  dLtinguished  patriots  is  an  honor  I most  deeply 
and  sensibly  feel,  and  the  more  deeply  and  sensibly, 
that  it  isso  cheerfully  ratified  by  my  Iriendsand  neigh- 
bors in  New  York.  I can  only  say,  that  such  a mark 
of  kindness  will  strengthen  my  attachment  to  whig 
principles,  if  such  strengthening  were  necessary, 
and  that  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  make  me  strive 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  if  I am  ever  put  in  a 
situation  to  carry  out  your  principles,  so  to  act  as  to 
merit  this  kindness,  and  to  justify  the  confidence  you 
j have  conferred  upon  me.  [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  the  great  principles  of  the  whig  parly, 

I for  which  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  struggled  amid 
! periods  of  the  greatest  gloom,  and  notwithstanding 
the  most  cruel  d isappointinents,  are  my  principles. 
[Cheers,  three  times  given,  and  three  times  repeat- 
ed— with  cries,  “vve  know  that,”  “we  made  the  nom- 
inal ion  for  that.”]  I have  long  cherished  these  prin 
ciples.  I shall  maintain  them  hereafter,  as  I have 
maintained  them  heretofore.  [Cheers.]  They  are, 
as  I understand  them— 

A sound  national  currency. 

A just  limitation  of.  executive  power. 

A tariff  for  revenue,  discriminating  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incidental  protection  to  domestic  industry.— 
[Loud  cheering.] 

An  equal  and  fair  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  several  states  of  the 
Union. 

These,  as  I understand  them,  continued  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen, are  tiie  cardinal  although  not  all  the 
principles  of  the  whig  party;  and  after  what  I have 
already  said,  I need  hardly  add,  that  they  will  find 
me  an  humble  but  willing  advocate,  in  whatever  po- 
sition 1 may  be  placed.  [Cheers.] 

YVe  need  an  executive  administi ation  of  the  go- 
vernment (Mr.  F.  continued  to  say)  that  will  fairly 
and  faithfully  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. exercising  its  full  powers  where  powers  are 
given  it,  and  keeping  strictly  within  its  limitations 
where  powers  are  limited;  conceding  when  there 
ought  to  be  concession,  but  firm  when  concession 
would  result  in  injury;  liberally  maintaining  its  com- 
promises, but  as  independently  carrying  out  its  po 
sitive  commands;  and  yet  one  that  will  take  no  other 
responsibilities  upon  it  but  what  he  finds  there.  It 
is  a matter,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  thankfulness,  that 
in  a distinguished  citizen  ol'Kentucky  all  these  prin- 
ciples are  embodied,  and  that  he  is  not  only  pledged 
to  them  by  a long  public  life,  but  that  such  is  the 
truthfulness  and  fidelity  of  his  nature  that  the  peo- 
ple can  well  trust  him  with  power  to  carry  them  out. 
[Great  cheering.] 

Gentlemen,  the  political  life  of  Henry  Clay,  for 
thirty  years  past,  has  been  only  an  illustration  of 
whig  principles,  and  the  history  of  his  life  for  twen-' 


ty  years  would  be  the  history  of  his  country.  When* 
ever  there  was  a struggle  i r [lie  pioiection  of  Ame- 
rican labor  against  luiv  w u ind  usir  , v here  hut  on  the 
.side  of  his  country  was  Fjeniy  Clay?  YVhenever 
there  was  a struggle  to  limit  the  alarming  and  over- 
growing magnitude  of  executive  power,  where  but 
on  the  side  of  the  people  was  Henry  Clay?  Or, 
when  the  vast  public  domain  was  in  jeopardy  from 
being  offered  for  sale  in  the  political  market,  where, 
but  on  the  side  of  faith,  of  honor,  of  justice  to  all, 
was  our  illustrious  champion  and  friend?  [Great 
cheering.]  In  all  these  great  questions  his  voice  has 
been  heard  from  the.  first:  in  all  the  combats  concern- 
ing them  he  has  led  the  van.  [Cheers.]  Fie  has 
never  compromised  the  dignity  of  his  position  to  gain 
a vote,  or  the  momentary  breath  of  popular  favor; 
hut,  with  an  eye  ever  steadily  fixed  upon  an  approv- 
ing public,  he  has  fearlessly  discharged  what  he  ha3 
deemed  to  be  his  duty.  [Cheers.]  I do  not  believe 
a purer  patriot  breathes  on  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  [cheers;]  and  for  proof  I point  to  a long 
public  life,  passed  in  stirring  scenes,  which  has  ne- 
ver conflicted  with  probity  or  honor;  a life  unsullied 
by  meanness  or  grovelling  appeals  to  improper  ambi- 
tion; and  all  of  which  his  principles  have  been  put 
forth  with  ardor  and  as  clear  as  light,  while  every 
pulse  beating  within  him  has  been  for  the  welfare 
and  the  true  glory  of  his  country.  If  such  a man 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a patriot,  1 do  not  know 
who  deserves  the  name,. or  who  can.  [Cheers.] — 
They  say  he  is  ambitious!  1 dare  say  lie  is.  Be  it 
so,  then.  But  point  me  to  the  time  when  he  has  not 
sacrificed  ambition  and  himself,  if  vv  hat  he  deemed 
his  dqty  called.  I happen  to  know  that  on  that  great 
question,  the  public  land,  the  question  was  thrust 
upon  him  by  an  adverse  senate  to  make  him  unpo- 
pular in  the  west?  He  entered  upon  it  with  a zeal 
characteristic  of  himself,  and  gave  it  the  whole  pow- 
er of  his  mind.  He  never  thought  of  what  was  to 
become  of  himself.  As  a western  man,  he  had  a 
tempting  field  for  political  traffic  in  the  whole  public 
domain.  He  might  have  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
ambition:  he  might  have  held  it  out  as  a tempting 
bait  for  the  whole  west.  But  his  heart  was  as  large 
as  his  country.  [Cheer-]  He  studied  out  the  title 
of  this  public  domain.  He  knew  where  it  came  from, 
and  justice  told  where  it  belonged  Fearless,  then, 
as  his  nature,  he  flung  out  his  banner,  “Distribution 
of  the  proceeds  among  tile  states,”  and  he  nailed  it 
to  the  mast.  [Great  cheering.] 

I have  said  of  Mr.  Clay  (continued  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen) that  his  heart  was  as  large  as  his  country. 
A single  in  tance  of  it  was  his  candor  on  the  tariff 
in  the  arduous  session  of  1832.  Perhaps  no  man  liv- 
ing could  more  tenderly  cherish  a conception  of  his 
own  biain,  or  an  offspring  of  bis  own  creation,  than 
he  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  American 
system.  The  principles,  of  protection  to  American 
industry,  embodied  in  the  tariff  law,  Mr.  Clay  has 
cherished  as  lie  has  his  life.  But  when,  in  1831-’32, 
an  unnatural  excitement  was  got  up  in  South  Caroli- 
na against  a law  in  the  enactment  of  which  he  did 
not  participate,  he  saw  it  was  necessary,  to  save  his 
country  from  peril,  even  to  make  a sacrifice  of  what 
he  loved  so  much.  He  looked  for  lime  to  instruct 
the  whole  country  in  the  necessity  and  utility  of  pro- 
tecting home  industry,  arid  he  was  u fling  to  have  a 
truce  of  eight  years  to  give  that  time.  He  said  to 
his  friends  in  the  senate,  “YVe  can  all  see  how  an 
executive  can  lead  us  into  a fraternal  war,  but  how- 
lie  can  get  us  out,  that  vve  can  never  foresee.  Dear 
as  the  tariff  is  to  all,  lie  said,  vve  must  give  it  up  for 
the  moment  to  save  our  countrymen  from  shedding 
each  other’s  blood — to  preserve  the  Union  and  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world.  I shall 
rejoice,  my  friends,  if  you  can  go  with  me;  but,  do 
what  you  will,  I must  offer  myself  as  a victim  up  to 
peace.”  [Cheers.]  He  became  the  great  pacifica- 
tor of  that  alarming  tune— and  “blessed  are  the 
peace-makers,”  says  the  highest  authority  that  ad- 
dresses man.  [Cheering  and  loud  applause.]  Thus, 
gentlemen,  in  every  view  I can  take  of  my  position, 

I have  reason  for  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  you 
and  to  the  country  that  my  name  is  connected  with 
a name  that  reflects  honor  even  upon  so  humble  au 
associate — and  it  shall  be  my  pride  and  my  gratifica- 
tion, I repeat,  to  merit  I lie  confidence  your  kindness 
has  bestowed  upon  me.  [Applause.] 

One  word,  gentlemen,  for  my  honored  mother,  the 
state  thatgave  me  birth,  where  repose  the  ashes  of  my 
ancestors,  and  to  which  I am  indebted. for  many 
marks  of  regard  prior  totliis'of  late.  1 assure  you, 
gentlemen,  New  Jersey  will  be  true  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  whigs.  Wnalever  may  be.  her  temporary 
vibrations  from  the  temporary  inaction  of  her  pros- 
perity, or  from  local  or  transitory  ambition,  she  is 
whig  to  the  heart  and  core.  [Loud  cheers.]  We 
can  never  be  any  thing  else  but  vvhigs:  whig  first, 
whig  last,  whig  always.  [Cheers.]  A state  cradied 
in  the  bloodiest  scenes  of  the  American  revolution, 
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whose  hills  and  valleys  and  plains  are  stirring;  all 
with  revolutionary  invocations,  she  would  be  false  to 
herself,  and  an  unnatural  offspring,  if  she  could  for- 
get the  princi}.!;  - born  with  her,  and  bled  for  on  her 
bosom.  [Cheer-.]  No,  she  never  can  cease  to  be 
a whig  till  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  the  flights  of 
Princeton,  and  the  streets  of  Trenton  are  forgotten 
— till  she  tears  out  from  history  the  leaves  of  her 
glory,  and  blots  from  her  escutcheon  the  brightest 
gems  that  are  emblazoned  upon  it.  I promise  you, 
gentlemen,  I promise  the  Union,  New  Jersey  " ill  be 
true  to  herself,  and  to  the  whole  country.  [Cheers 
loud  and  prolonged,  amid  which  Mr  Frelinghuysen 
retired;  and  after  reiterated  and  enthusiastic  cheer- 
ing, the  meeting  finally  adjourned.] 

A RATIFICATION  MEETING  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  late  nominations  at  Baltimore  have  al-o  been 
most  warmly  responded  to  by  the  wiiigs  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  meetings 
there  on  Friday  and  Saturday  and  Monday,  in  re- 
snonse  to  those  Nominations,  all  of  which  were  un- 
usually large  and  enthusiastic.  The  principal  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  in  front  of  the 
State  House.  The  gathering  here  was  immense,  and 
the  Clay  clubs,  with  llieir  banners  and  music,  were 
in  attendance. 

The  Hon.  James  Irvin,  of  Centre  county,  was  call- 
ed to  preside,  who,  amid  long  and  loud  cheers  of  as- 
sent, appeared  upon  the  stand,  and  in  a brief  speech 
returned  ins  thanks  for  t lie  distinction  conferred  up- 
on him.  The  meeting  was  called,  he  said,  to  respond 
to  the  nomination  made  in  Baltimore,  and  lie  hoped 
that  they  would  not  only  bo  responded  to  then,  but 
also  in  November  next,  at  which  time  the  nomina- 
tions were  to  be  consummated.  Gen.  Irvin  then  in- 
troduced to  the  assemblage  the 

Hon.  Harinur  Denny,  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  de- 
legates to  tlie  .Baltimore  convention.  Air.  Dennv, 
on  appearing  upon  the  platform,  was  loudly  cheered. 
He  appeared  with  reluctance,  he  said,  his  voice 
being  so  very  hoarse  that  lie  was  scarcely  able  to 
make  himself  understood:  but  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  call  made  upon  him.  He  would  endeavor 
feebly  to  recount  the  doings  of  the  convention  in 
relation  to  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  and  Theo- 
dore Frcl in glmy sen;  and  be  might  say  that  no  nomina- 
tions were  ever  made  that  would  be  more  cordially 
responded  to  than  those  will  be.  The  nation  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  the  justice  so  long  with- 
held from  Henry  Clay — long  in  coming,  but  coming 
now  like  the  billow,  carrying  all  before«it.  Not  a 
regiment  of  locofocos  would  be  left,  when  the  ball 
of  enthusiasm  rolls  on,  carrying  on  its  crest  the 
thousands  upo.i  thousands  of  young  and  old  who  bat- 
tle for  Henry  Clay.  Never  was  there  a happier 
people,  or  greater  unanimity  of  feeling  displayed 
than  at  the  Baltimore  convention,  among  the  mass 
gathered  from  he  north,  as  far  as  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont,  from  the  sunny  south,  from  the  far 
west — all  full  ol  the  love  of  country,  and  in  feeling 
full  of  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  Henry  Clay.  When 
he  looked  back  lie  -aw  some  cause  to  mourn,  but  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  year  lie  would  have 
cause  to  rejoice.  True,  the  wings  were  once  bea- 
ten down — stricken  to  our  mother  earth,  but  they 
had  recove  ed  the  moment  they  had  touched  the  Clay. 
Air.  Denny  then  drew  a vivid  picture  of  the  dissen- 
sions existing  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  of 
encouragement  which  the  uhig  parly  must  natural- 
ly derive  from  their  divided  opinions. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Chandler  then  presented  and  read 
a preamble  and  resolutions  concurring  in  the  nomi- 
nations of  tlie  whig  national  c invention,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  amidst  tlie  deafening  cheers  of 
the  multitude. 

After  this  tlie  meeting  was  successively  addressed 
in  animated  and  patriotic  speeches  by  several  gen 
tlemen  who  were  present,  amongst  whom  we  notice 
tlie  names  of  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Harris,  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Houston,  of  Kentucky,  and  Air.  Thompson,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

An  adjournment  was  then  had  to  Aloriday,  on 
which  night  the  meeting  re-assembled  and  was  first 
addressed  by  Mr.  Ruriden,  of  Indiana,  who  deliver- 
ed a very  interesting  and  straighlforwaid  speech, 
which  was  warmly  applauded.  He  was  followed 
by 

Air.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  in  a speech  of  an  hour 
and  a half,  ivmi  v.  as  listened  to  by  tlie  crowd  with 
great  attention  and  enthusiastic  approbation. 

Mr.  I homes  Butler  King,  of  Georgia,  next  took 
the  stand,  and  entertained  his  auditors  in  a humorous 
and  very  excellent  speed). 

Tiie  proceedings  throughout  were  full  of  spirit 
and  harmony,  and  at  their  conclusion  nine  hearty 
cheers,  that  made  the  very  " ikin  ring,  were  given 
for  Henry  C.ay,  Frelinghuysen,  Markle,  and  the 
whig  cause! 


The  publisher  of  the  New  York  Republic, — a pa- , same  alacrity  dliring  the  last  war,  and  was  badly 
per  which  is  neutral  in  politics  since  Duff  Green  re-  wounded  in  storming  the  British  batteries  opposite 
tired  from  its  management, — had  a correspondent  in  Fort  Aleigs. 

Baltimore  during  the  great  procession,  the  following  A message  was  received  from  the  house  announc- 
passages  are  extracts  from  his  letter:  j ing  the  death  of  Henry  R.  Brinkerhoff,  memhef 

Baltimore:  Thursday  Evening.  elect  from  Ohio;  when,  after  remarks  from  Mr. 

What  pen  shall  describe  the  proceedings  or  how  Allen  eulogistic  of  the  deceased,  the  usual  resolu- 
shall  language  do  justice  lo  the  scene  which  was  tions  of  respect  were  adopted,  and  the  senate  ad- 
presented  to  the  eye  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  field  of  jonrned. 

Canton  this  day?  It  was  a sight  unparalleled  in  the  May  10.  Mr.  Mangum,  presented  a memorial  from 
annals  of  American  history,  a day  which  will  never  Henry  Smith,  asking  permission  lo  bring  his  slaves 
be  forgotten  by  the  American  people — rio  matter  of  into  tiie  U.  States  from  Texas.  [Mr,  Smith,  aceord- 
what  political  creed,  or  before  whose  shrine  the  man  ing  to  his  own  statement,  moved  slaves  in  1S37  to 
of  party  bends  his  knee.  Of  the  day  and  its  objects  Arkansas,  which,  after  the  running  of  the  boundary 
I shall  only  speak — of  a day  memorable  by  the  fact,  line,  was  found  to  be  in  Texas.  Finding  his  pro- 
that,  when  the  American  nation  ratified  tlie  nomina-  perty  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a foreign  go- 
lion  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidential  chair  of  tlie  : vernment,  lie  asks  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  bring 
United  States,  the  orator  of  that  day  and  occasion  back  his  slaves  and  their  increase  into  tlie  United 
Was  Daniel  Webster!  What  a volume  of  meaning  is  . States.] 


there  in  this  last  sentence.  Before  tlie  representa- 
tive body  of  the  whig  party,  aye,  anil  in  the  presence 
of  the  world,  Daniel  YVebster,  by  a single  word,  pro- 
claimed bis  attachment  and  devotion  lo  “the  man” 
and  to  “the  party!”  Here  the  struggle  of  years  was 
ended,  and  Webster  acknowledged  that  Clay  was  tlie 
victor.  Here  he  laid  down  the  weapon  of  warfare, 
here  be  laid  aside  the  feelings  of  rivalry,  of  intrigue, 


1 Air.  Sevier  said  that  be  had  under  his  control  cases 
of  a somewhat  similar  nature,  which  he  had  for- 
borne to  press  because  he  thought  that  Texas  would 
become  part  of  the  U.  States.  He  thought  Texas 
had  belter  be  taken  into  the  Union  at  once,  and  let 
the  slaves  remain. 

Mr.  Rives  presented  a memorial  from  Madison, 
county,  Va.,  asking  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.- 


of  Counterplot,  and  of  honorable  jealousy,  and  pled- i Mr.  Tutlnwdgc  presented  one  of  a different  nature 
ged  iiis  honor  and  Ills  heart  lo  the  cause  of  Clay. — from  New  York. 

Who  that  has  watched  the  course  of  these  two  Ame- 1 The  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  fourth  regiment, 
rican  statesmen — the  greatest  in  the  century  which  | in  'he  second  brigade  and  third  division  of  Vermont 
produced  them,  which  made  them  great,  but  will  re-  [ militia,  for  services  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  was 
gard  this  act  of  YVebster  as  the  greatest  triumph,  — I put  on  its  third  reading;  and  passed  by  a vote  of  33, 


the  crowning  glory  of  Clay?  No,  not  even  li is  ele- 
vation to  the  presidential  chair  can  equal  it;  indeed, 
it  is  a question  of  doubt  to  which  of  tiie  two  belongs 
the  greatest  honor — to  Clay  for  the  victory,  or  to 
Webster  for'Lhe  noble  manner  in  which  he  tendered 
to  Clay  his  sword;  for  the  grace  with  which  he  yiel- 
ded tlie  palm,  and  for  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
he  displayed  when  he  announced  that  the  man  who 
worked  harder  for  the  election  of  Clay  than  he,  would, 
should  indeed  be  a hard-working  whig.  When  he 
presented  himself  upon  the  platform,  with  his  head 
bare,  and  bis  broad  intellectual  brow,  calm  and  firm 
— the  mighty  mass  sent  up  a shout,  such  as  shook  tlie 
very  ground  on  which  they  stood.  It  was  not  a 
cheer,  nor  a single  token  of  recognition  of  an  old  and 


to  4,  viz:  Messrs.  Benton , Hannegan,  Haywood,  Jllan- 
gwn.  And  the  senate  adjourned. 

AIay  11.  The  senate  was  not  iri  legislative  ses- 
sion to-day,  being  devoted  to  the  business  of  tlie  com- 
mittee rooms. 

May  13.  Texas.  Air.  Bagby,  presenter]  tlie  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  of  a public  meeting  held  in 
Mobile  in  favor  of  annexation. 

Air.  Rives  presented  two  memorials  from  Virginia 
in  favor  ofannexation. 

Mr.  McDuffie  presented  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  in  Charleston  S.  C.  in  favor  of  annexation. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial  from  Wayne 
Co.  Fa.  in  favor  of  annexation. 

Mr,  Breeze  presented  a strong  remonstanee 
valued  friend. ^ It  was  a shout — a single  shout — pro-  I against  (lie  ratification  of  the  treaty  before  the  sen- 
claiming  in  thunder-tones,  that  tlie  whigs  of  tlie  ;i{e  upon  tlie  ground  that  the  annexation  would  be 
Union  joyfully,  gladly,  heartily  received  back  to  j productive  of  the  greatest  disaster. 

• i ^ u - - Mr.  Tappan  presented  a memorial  from  Lake  coun- 

are 


censure  was  forgiven  and  forgotten 

Before  I close,  permit  me  to  say  a word  about  (lie 
ladies.  Never  in  the  course  of  my  varied  life  did  I 
behold  such  an  assemblage,  such  a host  of  Eve’s  beau- 
tiful daughters,  surpassing  in  personal  charms  all  I 
had  ever  looked  upon.  I am  told  that  the  enthusi- 
asm which  their  presence  kindled  among  the  dele- 
gates as  they  marched  past,  exceeded  all  description 
— and  well  it  might.  It  was  a scene  well  calculated 
to  inspirit  men,  and  will  have  its  effect  in  aiding  tlie 
cause  of  Henry  Clay,  even  more  powerfully  than,  1 
had  almost  said,  the  nomination  of  Frelinghuy sen  or 
the  return  of  Webster  to  the  whig  standard.  Of  tlie 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  there  is  but 
one  feeling,  and  that  was  of  tlie  most  unbounded  ad- 
miration and  gratitude.  For  myself,  I would  ac- 
knowledge the  a'tenlion  I received  from  Reverdy 
Johnson,  esq.,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  many  op- 
portunities of  gathering  arid  obtaining  information, 
which,  as  a stranger,  I should  otherwise  not  have 
been  able  to  do. 

T WEN  '5'  Y-E  I G H T II  C O NGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION. 


their  ranks  Daniel  YVebster!  that  although  a tempo- 
rary misunderstanding  had  dulled  the  ardor  of  their  ; ty  Ohio.  "Ther memorialists  set  forth  that  they 
attachment,  still  he  was  dear  to  tlie  party,  and  that  ready  to  carry  out  what  are  called  the  guaranties  to 
from  that  inojnent  every^  feeling  of  hostility  and  of  the  constitution;  still  as  citizens  of  a free  state  and 

Christians  they  cannot  consent  to  extend  these  guar- 
arilies  to  a foreign  country  whose  constitution  perpe- 
tually upholds  slavery. 

Frauds  on  the  tariff.  Mr.  Barrow  offered  a reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  lo  communicate  all  the  regulations 
which  have  been  adopted  since  the  30th  of  August 
1842,  in  reference  to  the  importation  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  whether  any  frauds  have  been  de- 
tected in  tlie  importation  of  sugar  or  syrups  under 
the  name  of  molasses. 

District  Banks.  The  District  Bank  bill  was  called 
up  and  after  brief  debate  and  immaterial  amendment, 
was  ordered  lo  be  engrossed  by  a vote  of  22  to  15, 
and  passed  * [The  bill  preserves  tlie  feature  of  in- 
dividual liability.] 

Naval.  The  house  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers on  board  tlie  Grampus  was  taken  up  amended  and 
aftera  protracted  discussion,  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

Adjournment.  Tlie  resolution  from  tlie  bouse 
naming  tiie  1 7 tli  of  June  as  the  day  of  adjournment, 
was  received  in  the.  senate,  but  not  acted  upon. 

May  14.  Memorials.  The  following  memori- 
als and  petitions  were  presented  aud  appropriately 
referred:  Air.  Semple, 'from  citizens  of  Illinois,  ask- 

ing tlie  establishment  of  a national  armory  at  Alas- 
sac.  Nr.  Fairfield,  form  Billy  Brown  a colored  citi- 
zen of  Maine,  who  served  as  a powder-monkey  on 
board  tiie  ship  Constitution  in  her  fight  with  the 
L’Jnsurgent,  in  the  year  1799,  wherein  he  was 
wounded.  The  pension  law  having  been  passed  in 
1806,  those  in  service  prior  to  that  time  had  been 
ruled  out,  and  lienee  111  is  appeal  to  congress.  Air. 
Wright,  from  citizens  of  Albany,  praying  tlie  pas- 
sage ol  tiie  law  to  authorize  the  president  to  com- 
mute the  punishment  of  Babe,  the  pirate,  to  impris- 
onment. Mr.  While,  from  sundry  citizens  of  Wav  ne 
county  Indiana,  without  distinction  of  party,  remon- 
strating against  tlie  annexation  ofTexas.  Mr.  Rives, 
two  memorials  from  citiizens  of  Virginia,  asking 
that  the  present  tariff  may  not  be  interfered  with. 

Air.  Walker,  from  the  committee  on  tlie  Judiciary, 
presented  a hill  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled 


SENATE. 

May  9.  Mr.  Phelps , presented  a memorial  from 
citizens  of  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  praying’that 
Texas  may  not  be  annexed  to  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  three  several  memorials  from  citi- 
zens of  Ontario  county  N.  Y.,  remonstrating  against 
tlie  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  two  memorials  from  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  city  and  county,  warmly  urging  tlie  an- 
nexation of  Texas. 

Air.  Archer,  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  citi- 
zens of  Madison  county,  Virginia,  in  favor  of  tiie  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  Also,  from  citizens  of  Brooke 
county,  Virginia,  praying  that  there  may  be  no  in- 
terference with  tlie  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  from  Robert  Poindexter,  asking  a 
pension  for  military  services. 


Mr.  C.  said  this  old  man  had  fought  in  al!  the  great  j “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  protect 
leading  Indian  battles,  and  turned  out  with  the  | the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  aud  punish  the 
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crime  of  piracy,  and  also  to  make  further  provision, 
for  punishing  the  crime  of  piracy ,”  passed  May  15, 
1820. 

Mr.  Berrien , from  the  committee  of  the  Judiciary, 
reported  a bill  for  the  reliefof  persons  residing  with- 
in the  reputed  territory  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  or 
Louisiana,  and  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain 
the,  same. 

Mr.  Simmons,  submilted  the  following; 

Resolved,  That  fifteen  hundred  additional  copies  be 
ordered  to  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  senate,  of  the 
papers  Containing  an  account  of  the  chances  and  modi- 
fications in  the  commercial  systems  of  other  nations, 
communicated  to  congress  in  December  last  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  slate,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  August 
16th,  1*42. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  the  bill  from  the  house 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  arid  orphans  of  the  o Hi  - 
cers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  U.  States  schooner 
Grampus,  which  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Land  Office.  A bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  solicitor 
of  the  land  office  was  under  discussion  a part  of  the 
day,  and  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  after  which 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  by  a vote  of'2G 
to  16. 

Adjournment.  Mr.  Evans  called  from  the  table 
the  resolution  from  the  house  amending  the  senate 
resolutions  and  naming  the  17th  of  June  as  a day  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  two  houses  of  congress. 

The  motion  prevailed.  Mr.  Evans  expresed  his 
regret  that  the  house  had  not  agreed  to  the  27th  of 
May.  lie  was  in  favor  of  that  day  now,  but  would 
move  the  3d  of  June. 

Mr.  Rives,  hoped  the  amendment  of  the  senalor 
would  not  prevail.  li  the  resolution  was  returned 
to  the  house  we  should  not  see  it  again  very  soon. 

Mr.  Burrow,  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  the  senate  proceeded  to  executive 
business,  and  thereafter  adjourned. 

May  15.  Mr,  Brcesc,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill 
for  uniting  the  Ohio,  with  Lake  Erie  bv  the  improve- 
menl  of  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  river. 

Florida  claims.  A bill  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  that  have  grown  out  of  the  Florida  war.  was 
called  up  among  the  general  orders. 

Mr.  Wright,  remarked  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  was  based  upon  general  principles,  and 
since  it  had  been  reported  a committee  of  the  house 
bad  made  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  claims,  and 
adverse  to  many  of  them,  and  especially  upon  the 
case  of  General  Hernandez,  who  was  one  the  largest 
claimants.  Mr.  Wright  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
bill  should  not  pass,  as  he  had  not  consulted  the  com- 
mittee. On  Mr.  W’s  motion,  the  bill  was  laid  aside 
for  1 he  present. 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Gardner  and  others, 
directors  ef  the  New  England  and  Mississippi  Land 
Company,  was  taken  up,  and  after  brief  discussion 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  a vole  of  21  to  14. 

A bili  was  passed  authorizing  (he  payment  of  rea- 
sonable commissions  to  agents  or  attorneys  of  claim- 
ants under  treaties  of  indemnity. 

Also,  a bill  in  reference  to  exchanges,  embracing 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  plan  of  Alex.  Vatemere. 

Attorney's  fees.  A bill  lo  authorize  Ihe  payment  of 
equitable  commissions  lo  the  agents  or  attorneys  of 
persons  in  whose  favor  awards  have  been  made  un- 
der three  several  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  foreign  cowers,  which  awards  have  been 
retained  in  the  treasury  in  payment  of  debts  due  the 
United  States. 

Indian  treaties.  The  bill  authorizing  persons  to 
whom  reservations  of  land  have  been  or  shall  be 
made  under  Indian  treaties  to  alienate  the  same  in 
fee,  was  taken  up,  and  led  lo  a protracted  debate,  in 
■which  Messrs.  Sevier,  Woodbridge,  Haywood,  More- 
head,  Crittenden,  Woodbury,  While;  Bretse,  and  others 
participated;  and  the  bill,  after  having  been  amended 
in  several  particulars,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Baglay,  Barrow.  Bate?,  Bay- 
ard, Breese,  Choate,  Francis,  Henderson,  Huger,  Jar- 
nagi.n,  Johnson,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons,  Tailmadge, 
Wlii'e,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury — 19. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Atheitn,  Benton,  Clayton,  Evans, 
Haywood,  Huntington,  Lewis,  Pearce,  Sturgeon  Tap- 
pa,,— 10. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  the  senate  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  business;  and,  after 
some  considerable  time  spent  therein,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Obituary.  Thursday,  May  9.  Mr.  Poller,  of  Ohio, 
rose  arid  addressed  Lite  house  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  requi  red  no  long  membership 
of  this  house  to  familiarize  one  with  the  custom  of 
announcing  public, ly  to  its  members  the  death  of 
one  of  their  number. 


Already  have  we  witnessed  in  this  hall,  during  the 
present  session  of  congress,  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
three  senators  and  six  members  of  this  house;  and  we 
are  about  to  add  another  to  the  record  of  death 
amongst  us. 

This  seems  to  be  a period  in  our  history  in  which 
dealh  has  fixed  a high  aim  for  his  shafts.  He  has  but 
recently  struck  the  head  of  the  nation,  following  up 
that  sad  blow  by  an  unparalleled  fatality  to  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  government;  and, 
as  if  unsatisfied  with  the  ordinary  demands  for  vic- 
tims, he  has  sought  in  high  places,  to  mark  his  power, 
reminding  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  ambitious,  and 
through  them  the  nation,  that  no  place,  however 
high  and  honorable,  is  exempt  from  the  common 
lot  of  all  and  that  the  end  of.  all  earthly  glory  is  the 
grave. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  announce  the  death  of  my 
colleague,  Henry  R.  Brinkerlioff,  late  a member  of 
this  house  from  the  slate  of  Ohio. 

General  Brinkerlioff  was  born  of  humble  but  honest 
parents,  in  Adams  county,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; from  whence,  in  early  boyhood,  he  emigrated, 
with  his  father’s  family,  to  Cayuga  county,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  then  a trackless  wilderness. — 
From  the  condition  of  the  country, his  opportunities 
for  early  education  were  but  limited;  yet,  possessed 
of  a mind  which  rose  superior  to  every  obstacle  which 
it  encountered,  he  became  a man  of  much  general 
intelligence  and  enlarged  views.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  repaired 
to  the  fiontier.  in  command  of  a company  of  volun- 
teers of  the  New  York  militia,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Qneenston  Heights  distinguished  himself  as  a brave 
and  patriotic  soldier.  For  many  years  he  held  the 
office  of  major-general  of  the  New  York  state  militia 
and  at  a time,  too  when  military  honors  were  sought 
after,  even  in  the  militia  service  of  the  country,  by 
her  best  and  ablest  patriots,  and  inspired  the  respect 
of  every  citizen.  He  was  twice  elected  a member 
of  the  New  York  legislature,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished for  sound  practical  sense,  and  rigid  adhe- 
rence lo  the  interest  of  his  constituents.  In  the 
spring  of  1837,  he  removed  to  Huron  county,  Ohio; 
and  here,  amongst  strangers,  m the  space  of  six  years 
he  had  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence  of  a large 
constituency,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
t venty-eigh  h congress  in  a district  opposed  to  him  its 
politics.  When  about  to  leave  home  for  the  scene  of 
his  contemplated  labors  here,  he  was  attacked  with 
the  disease  which,  although  it  flattered  him  with  the 
hope  of  recovery  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
finally  terminated  his  existence  at  his  residence  in 
Huron  county,  on  the  30th  day  of  last  April,  at  the 
age  of  fifty  six  years.  General  Brinkerlioff,  as  his 
name  indicates,  was  a descendant  of  the  “Knicker- 
bocker,” and  he  inherited  all  the  characteristics  of  hi? 
Dutch  ancestry — prudence,  discretion,  firmness,  and 
a scrupulous  integrity,  He  had  long  been  associated 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  as  a devout  and  exem- 
plary member,  and  died  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
consolations  of  that  religion,  of  whose  influence  over 
the  actions  and  conduct  of  mankind  his  whole  life  af- 
forded the  amplest  evidence. 

His  constituents  have  lost  an  able  and  faithful  re- 
presentative; his  colleagues  an  adviser  and  friend,  and 
the  nation  a good  man  from  her  councils. 

Mr  P.  concluded  by  offering  the  usual  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Friday  May,  10.  Mr.  Hamlin  presented  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Carey,  of  Me.  who  took  his  seat. 

The  Cumberland  road  Bill  and  the  Bill  to  regulate 
the  pay  of  the  navy,  were  read  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  Tariff  Bill,  was  called  up  as  the  order  of  the 
day.  Mr.  McKay  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  but  yield- 
ed it  to  Mr.  Barnard  of  N.  Y.  who  spoke’in  defence 
of  the  tariff,  examining  the  present  law  with  refer- 
ence to  its  operations, and  the  proposed  law,  compar- 
ing the  one  with  the  with  other  in  orJer  to  prove  the 
benelits  of  the  law  in  force  over  the  bill  now  before 
the  house. 

Mr.  McKay,  rose  in  reply,  and  was  understood,  in 
some  preliminary  remarks,  to  vindicate  the  course  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  relation  to  the 
bill,  and  insisted  that  in  reporting  the  bill  the  com- 
mittee had  acted  in  conformity  with  the  facts  in  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  though  it 
might  not  be  in  agreement  with  his  personal  views. 
They  had  not  however  confined  themselves  to  this 
report,  hut  haJ  soughland  obtained  information  from 
oilier  sources.  As  to  the  objection  that,  even  admit- 
ing  it  to  be  proper  to  modify  the  tar  ill',  this  was  not 
the  proper  time  far  such  a task,  inasmuch  as  a presi- 
dential election  was  so  near  at  hand , he  referred,  as 
a reply,  to  the  fact  that  all  the  previous  tariff  Jaws, 
those  of  1824,  ’28  and  ’32,  had  all  been  passed  under 
like  circumstances,  the  bill  of ’42  being  the  only  ex- 
seption.  For  one,  Mr.  McK.  did  not  hold  that  we 


were  to  look  to  the  presidential  election  to  settle  all 
the  disputed  political  questions  that  might  agitate  the 
country;  to  get  in  that  habit  would  immeasurably 
augment  the  the  influence  of  executive  power.  It 
was  always  a proper  time  to  relieve  the  people  from 
their  burdens.  It  had  furtherbeen  objected,  that  the 
commillee  had  not,  as  in  1842,  asked  advice  from  the 
manufacturers;  but  the  committee  had  no  need  to 
apply  in  that  quarter;  the  only  advice  they  would 
have  received  there  would  have  been  to  augment  the 
duties — to  raise  them  still  higher.  The  committee 
wanted  facts,  and  facts  only;  for  these  they  have  ap- 
plied to  importing  merchants,  and  they  had  received 
valuable  information  in  reply  to  their  inquiries. — 
Mr.  McKay  spoke  to  the  end  of  his  hour,  when  the 
previous  question  was  moved  and  seconded.  Ayes, 
93,  Noes  65. 

A call  of  the  house  was  moved  and  ordered.  Two 
hundred  and  three  members  were  present. 

The  Speaker  was  now  about  to  announce  the  main 
question,  to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mittee and  order  the  bill  to  be  engrossed,  when  Mr. 
Elliner  (a  “Democrat  of  New  fersey)  moved  lo  lay 
the  bill  upon  the  table. 

The  vote  resulted  yeas  105,  nays99.  (Sec  page  l77.) 

Mr.  Ivrin  moved  to  reconsider  Ihe  vote. 

Some  confusion  ensued.  Mr.  McClernand  moved 
that  “the  house  do  now  adjourn,”  which  motion  was 
lost,  yeas  77,  noes  126. 

Mr.  Payne,  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

(In  the  meantime  Mr.  Goggin  from  Va.,  the  newly 
elected  whig  member,  appeared,  was  qualified  and 
took  his  seat. Soon  after  Mr.  Arrington  from  N.  C. 
who  has  been  long  absent,  also  came  in.  These  gave 
each  party  an  additional  vote.) 

Mr.  Payne's  motion  was  lost,  yeas  93,  nays  103. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  that  the  house  adjourn. 

By  a vote  of  90  to  112  the  house  again  refused  to 
adjourn. 

The  question  now  was  upon  reconsidering  the  voto 
by  wiiieh  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  result  was  ayes  99,  noes  103. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Saturday  May  11.  District  Business.  The  house 
resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
J.  R Ingersoll  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  to  lake  up  the  bill  to  extend 
the  charters  of  the  District  Banks,  but  the  commit- 
tee determined  to  take  up  a bill  for  the  support  of  the 
insane.  The  chairman  of  Ihe  committee  exposed 
the  necessities  of  the  District,  when  Mr.  Rath- 
bun  of  N.  Y.  made  a speech  against  the  District,  and 
the  burdens  which  it  had  imposed  upon  the  govern- 
ment. Fie  recounted  one  by  one  the  various  appro- 
priations made  for  the  support  of  the  District.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  S.  C.  and  the  Committee  at  once  were 
plunged  into  a long  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill 
and  the  condition  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Elmer  of  N,  J,  advocated  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  White  of  Ivy.  replied  to  Mr.  Elmer,  in  defence 
of  the  bill,  declaring  that  the  recipients  of  the  bene- 
fits contemplated  in  the  bill  were  non-residents,  per- 
sons who  were  brought  here  from  different  sections 
of  the  country,  from  ihe  fact  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  here.  Mr.  W.  addressed  the  committee 
at  length. 

Mr.  Pcliit  of  la.  said  no  bill  bad  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  house  which  he  was  so  willing  to  vote 
for  as  this  bill.  Flo  had  muclrrather  vote  for  such  a 
bill  than  for  one  to  pay  cluTplaius  of  the  Navy  and 
Army. 

Mr.  King,  of  Mass,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland 
advocated  the  bill.  The  bill  was  finally  reported  to 
the  house  „ ith  its  appropriation  limited  to  $4000* 
and  the  insane  to  be  supported  in  Baltimore  and  not 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  proposed  at  first. 

A bill  to  regulate  arrests  on  mesne  process  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  sent  to  the  Clerk’s  table 
an  amendment  which  he  proposed  to  offer,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  and  in- 
sert a simpie  provision  that  all  laws  in  force  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  authorizing  the  imprisonment 
of  any  person  for  debt  be  repealed. 

Mr.  J.  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  the  justice,  expe- 
diency, and  humanity  of  his  amendment. 

The  corn  • ittee  rose  and  reported  its  progress,  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  May  13.  Adjournment.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  C.  Johnson,  the  district  business  was  deferred 
and  the  resolution  of  the  senate  naming  the  27  th  May 
as  Ihe  day  of  adjournment  was  taken,  by  a vote  of  137 
to  60,  Into  consideration.  Mr.  C.  Johnson  arose  to 
make  a few  remarks. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  remarked  that  he  would  not 
object  to  the  gentleman  proceeding,  if  he  would  not 
make  a speech  first  and  then  call  the  previous  question. 
Fie  (Mr.  I.)  hoped  that  the  gentleman  would  allow 
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him,  in  view  of  duties  he  had  to  perform  here  as  a 
member  of  an  important  committee,  (i.  e.  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,)  to  say  why  fie  thought  there 
should  he  a certain  action,  which  he  desired  to  indi- 
cate, on  this  subject  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  Houston  of  Ala.  moved  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing the  I7th  of  June,  and  then  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the 
table.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected,  22  to  178. 

The  previous  question  was  then  seconded  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  upon  the  motion  to  strike  out 
“the  27th  of  May”  and  insert  “the  17th  of  June.” — 
The  vote  was  ayes  114,  noes  83.  The  resolution  was 
then  agreed  to  as  amended,  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

District  of  Columbia.  Mr  Campbell  of  S.  C.  moved 
that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  act  upon  the  bill  pending  on  Sa- 
turday for  the  entire  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill  was  con- 
tinued and  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Brengle , of 
Md.,  Campbell,  of  S.  C.,  BelscroC Ala.,  TibbaUsotlZy., 
Atkinson  of  Va.  and  others. 

The  debate  had  but  little  relevaney  or  [interest;  at 
last  the  house  found  itself  involved  in  a discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  growing  out  of  the  sale 
of  free  colored  persons  when  not  able  to  prove  them- 
selves free. 

Mr.  Giddings  proposed  to  repeal  all  laws  except 
that  of  ’93,  which  authorises  the  arrest  of  free  color- 
ed persons  upon  the  suspicion  that  they  are  runaway 
slaves.  Rejected,  81  to  13. 

The  bill  was  then  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  S.  C.  then  moved  to  take  up  the 
bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

At  this  stage  of  proceedings,  the  Speaker  resumed 
the  chair,  informally,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
message  from  the  senate,  informing  the  house  that 
that  body  had  passed  a bill  to  extend  the  charters  of 
the  District  banks,  and  asking  the  concurrence  of 
this  house  therein. 

Mr.  Campbell  (the  bill  having  been  read  by  its  title) 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

After  farther  aud  some  irregular  and  abortive  pro- 
ceedings the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  14.  Mr.  Campbell  asked  the  consi- 
deration of  the  District  bank  bill  from  the  senate. — 
Mr.  C.  said  there  seemed  to  be  something  like  a design 
to  defeat  the  bank  bill  in  the  house.  . He  knew  not 
how  to  bring  the  bill  before  the  house  except  by 
moving  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  of  yesterday. 
And  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  house  at  once  he 
moved  the  previous  question-  After  some  vehement 
resistance  from  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  ttic  previous  was  se- 
conded and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  bill  was 
read  a second  time  and  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole.  The  hou-e  then  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  J.  R.  In- 
gersolt  in  the  chair. 

Charter  of  the  dtp  of  Washington.  A bill  to  amend 
the  city  charter  was  called  up,  and  gave  rise  to  pro- 
tracted debate  upon  a prposed  qualification  of  voters. 
Some  cf  the  members  being  for  universal  suffrage, 
others  for  a property  tax,  others  and  others  fora  poll 
tax.  Messrs.  Chilton,  Atkinson , Campbell , and  others 
took  part  in  the  debate.  An  amendment  requiring  that 
the  voters  should  be  of  the  age  of  21  years;  should 
reside  one  year,  and  pay  a poll  tax  of  75  cents,  was 
adopted. 

A motion  was  made  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert,  with  some  modifications,  a bill 
proposed  by  a portion  of  the  people  of  the  District  in 
convention.  Rejected. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Chilton,  and  adopted, 
that  the  people  of  Yv'ashinglon  should  within  thirty 
days  decide  whe  ther  they  would  adopt  this  charter 
or  not.  i’he  bill  was  then  laid  aside  to  be  reported. 

District  Banks.  Mr.  CMmpbcll  moved  to  take  up  the 
senate  bill  to  extend  the  charters  of  the  District 
banks.  Objections  were  made  and  the  committee 
were  divided  upon  the  proposition,  first  without  a 
quorum,  and  secondly  by  a vote  of  60  in  the  affirma- 
tive to  66  in  the  negative,  tiie  committee  decided  not 
to  take  up  the  bill. 

Aven ne.  Mr.  Campbell  then  moved  to  take  up  the 
bill  to  improve  P ■nnsylvania  Avenue.  The  bill  was 
taken  up  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Johnson 
of  lcnn.,.Zt  thbun  ot  IV.  York,  and  Duncan  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Cousin  of  Md,  made  an  earnest  defence  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  to  reduce  the  appro- 
priation from  $28,1)00  to  $5,000.  The  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  bill  was  laid  aside  to  be  report- 
ed to  the  house. 

After  further  district  business,  and  again  refusing 
to  take  up  the  district  bank  bill,  the  house  adjournetf. 


Wednesday,  May  15.  Mr.  Dellet,  presented  a 
memorial  from  citizens  of  Mobile  on  the  subject  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Post  Office.  Mr.  Hopkins  from  the  committee 
on  the  post  office  and  post  roads,  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  of  the  said  committee,  presented  a report 
on  the  subject  of  post  office  reform.  The  committee 
he  said,  had  agreed  on  the  details'of  a bill  in  confer 
mity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  report,  but 
which  was  not  yet  prepared.  The  minority  of  the 
committee  proposed  also  to  submit  a report. 

Referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  H.  in  repiy  to  a sugestion  from  Mr.  J.  R.  In- 
gersoll , intimated  his  intention  to  ask  action  on  the 
subject  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

Mr.  Dana,  on  leave  given,  made  a counter  report 
from  the  minority  of  the  same  committee  which  re- 
ceived a similar  disposition  to  that  of  the  majority. 

The  former  report  proposes  that  there  shall  be 
rales  of  postage  at  the  rale  of  5 cents  for  the  distan- 
ces which  now  pay  6j;  10  cents  for  distances  which 
now  pay  12i;  15  cents  for  distances  which  now  pay 
IS’;  and  20  and  25  cents  for  greater  distances. — 
The  minority  report  proposes  reduced  rates  of  post- 
age. 

Reciprocity  Treaties.  Mr.  C.  .7.  Ingersoll,  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  made  a report  in  rela- 
tion to  certain  reciprocity  treaties,  accompanied  by 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  amicably  and  with- 
out just  cause  of  complaint,  to  rescind  the  reciprocity 
treaties  subsisting  between  the  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  and  to  procure  such  a modification  of  that 
with  Great  Britain  as  will  open  the  trade  between  her 
colonies  and  the  United  States  as  with  Great  Britain. 

Referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Statistics.  Mr.  Protl  of  N.  Y.  reported  a joint  reso- 
lution authorising  the  transfer  of  three  clerks  in  the 
treasury  department,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
Collect  and  report  statistics  upon  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  manufactures. 

West  Point-  Mr.  Fish  reported  a bill  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  West  Point  academy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Stockton  Gitn.  Mr.  Parmenter  made  a report  in 
reference  to  the  explosion  on  board  the  Princeton, 
2,009  copies  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Breach  of  Privilege.  Mr.  Saunders  of  N.  C.  moved 
the  reprinting  of  the  report  upon  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel  between  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Ralhbun.  Mr. 
While  said  the  report  was  full  of  errors  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Mr.  Saunders  said  there  were  errors 
in  the  testimony  which  he  desired  to  have  corrected. 
Mr.  While  said  he  hoped  he  had  r,o  friend  who  would 
vote  to  suspend  the  rules.  Pie  had  asked  the  other 
day  that  the  report  might  be  recommitted,  but  was 
over-ruled.  Mr.  Davis  of  la.  said  the  report  made 
him  swear  to  what  was  entirely  false,  as  another 
man’s  testimony  had  been  incorporated  in  the  report 
for  his  own.  The  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  was  re- 
jected 91  to  79. 

District  Banks.  Mr.  Campbell  of  S.  C.  (chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,)  made 
one  more  effort  to  take  up  the  District  Bank  bill. — 
The  motion  to  go  in  committee  of  the  whole  was 
lost,  112  to  69. 

Election  of  President  and  Vice  President.  The  house 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  fixing  a 
uniform  time  for  electing  electors  of  president  and 
vice  president — the  pending  question  being  on  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  Elmer,  excepting  the  election 
about  to  take  place  from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  was  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Duncan,  (Mr.  H.  yielding  for  this  purpose) 
referred  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stephens,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  S.)  had  questioned  the  conectness  of  the  tables 
Mr.  D.  had  exhibited  in  his  remarks,  and  had  pro- 
duced different  ones;  and  he  said  he  had  relied  upon 
the  authority  of  an  executive  document,  (which  he 
held  in  his  hand,)  prepared  in  1841  by  Thomas 
Ewing,  the  whig  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which 
slated  the  entire  expenditures,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary of  the  government  during  (he  four  years 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  to  be  $1 10,000.000 
—or,  without  reckoning  fractions,  $30,000,000  in 
1837,  $31,000,000  in  1838,  $25,000,000  in  1830,  and 
$22,000,000  in  1840;  and  he  believed  this  was 
the  only  document  in  which  the  authentic  returns 
were  published.  lie  had  understood  that  the  gentle- 
man had  also  animadverted  a little  upon  his  (Mr. 
D’s)  anatomical  illustration  of  whig  principles  by 
means  of  the  viscera  of  a coon.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  whig  coons  might  be  in  Pennsylvania  or  in 
Georgia;  he  had  spoken  of  them  as  they  were  found 
in  Ohio.  And,  moreover,  he  was  not  accountable 
for  the  work  of  any  bungler  in  the  translation  o( 
whig  characters  and  hieioglyphics,  by  whose  means 
a difference  in  his  speech  might  have  beeen  made. 


Mr.  Hamlin  resumed  the  floor,  but  yielded  on  ap- 
peal by — 

Mr.  Stephens,  who  inquired  of  Mr.  Duncan  if,  in 
his  speech  the  other  day,  he  had  read  from  the  book 
which  he  now  had? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Certainly  I did. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  expenditures  which  you  make? 

Mr.  Duncan.  $110,000,000. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Does  that  include  all  the  expendi- 
tures, ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I lake  it  for  granted  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  gentleman  “takes  it  for  grant- 
ed!” Does  lie  know? 

Mr.  Hardin  [to  Mr.  Duncan ] was  understood  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  would  And  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  internal  improvements  and  for  other  diffe- 
rent objects  were  not  included  in  this  amount. 

Mr.  Duncan  said  it  was  the  total  and  aggregate 
expenses.  Here  they  were,  the  different  tables  and 
the  different  items. 

Mr.  Stephens  read  from  document  IYo.  244  at  the 
extra  session  of  congress,  putting  down  the  whole 
expenditures,  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary,  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  in  1837  at  $37,000, 
000  in  1833  at  $39,  000,000  in  1839  at  $37ffi00‘00(J 
und  in  1840  at  $28,000,000,  making  the  aggregate 
amount  for  the  whole  four  years  something  over 
$140,000,000.  This  also  corresponded,  he  said, 
with  the  statement  of  a document  submitted  at  the 
last  session  of  the  26th  congress.  The  table  he  read 
from  gave  the  entire  expenditures,  trust  fund  and 
all,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  only  stated  the 
ordinary  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hamlin  once  more  took  the  floor,  and  proceed- 
ed with  his  remarks  in  defence  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J\le demand,  of  Michigan,  said  if  the  bill  was 
passed  it  would  require  the  assembling  of  one-third 
of  the  state  legislatures  in  order  to  put  the  iaw  in 
force.  To  the  state  of  Michigan  the  bill  would  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  injury,  and  probably  pre- 
vent the  vote  of  the  state  for  the  choice  of  electors 
of  president  and  vice  president.  South  Carolina 
was  in  the  same  condition,  and  so  were  other  states. 

Mr.  Cullom,  of  Tenn.,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  house  divided  and  was  found  to  be  without  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  a call  of  the  house  which  was 
ordered. 

The  previous  question  was  then  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  (first  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Elmer 
aud  then  on  ordering  the  bill  to  a third  reading)  was 
taken.  The  amendment,  by  yeas  66,  noes  86,  was  re- 
jected. 

And  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading,  [at  this 
time.] 

And  having  been  read  a third  time  by  its  title,  and 
the  question  being,  “shall  this  bill  pass!” 

Mr.  Dromgocle  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and, being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Arrington,  Atkinson,  Bar- 
ringer, Reiser,  Benton,  Bidluck,  E.  J.  Black,  James 
Black,  Blackwell,  Bower,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoffi  Milton 
Brown,  Burke,  Caldwell,  J.  E.  Cary,  Shepherd  Cary, 
Carroll,  Cailin,  Causin,  Reuben  Chapman,  Augustus  A. 
Chapman,  Chappell,  Clinton.  Cobb,  Coles;  Cross,  Cul- 
lorn,  Dana,  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis, John  W.  Davis,  Daw- 
son, Dean.  Dickinson,  Dillingham,  Dromgoole,  Duncan, 
Dunlap,  Ellis,  Elmer,  Ficklin,  Fisk,  Florence,  Foster. 
French,  Guggin,  Byram  Green,  Grider,  Hale,  Hamlin,’' 
Hammett,  tlarralson,  Hardin,  Harper,  Hays,  Henley, 
Herrick.  Hoge,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hubbell, 
Hungerford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Cave 
Johnson,  Ferley  B.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
VV.  Jones,  Preston  King,  Kirkpatrick,  Labrauehe,  Leo- 
nard, Lucas,  Lumpkin,  Lvon,  McGauslen,  Maclay. 
McClelland,  JYjcGkmnell,  McDowell,  McKay,  Mathews, 
Joseph  Morris,  Murphy,  Norris,  Owen,  Parmenter, 
Patterson,  Payne,  Peyton,  Phoenix,  Pollock,  Emery  D. 
Puller,  Pratt,  Ralhbun,  Reding,  Rolfe,  Ritter,  Robertson, 
Rogers,  Russell,  St.  John,  Saunders,  Sehenck,  Sen'ter, 
Severance,  Thomas  II.  Seymour,  David  L.  Seymour, 
Simons,^  Slidell,  John  T.  Smith,  Thus.  Smith,  Robert 
Smith,  Steenrod,  Stetson,  Andrew  Stewart,  John  Slew- 
in'1, Sides,  Stone,  Strong,  Summers,  Sykes,  Taylor, 
Thomasson,  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Tilden,  Tucker, 
Vance,  Vanmeter.  Weller,  Wentworth,  Wethered, 
Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Jos.  A.  Wright,  Yost — 141. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Abbot,  Barnard,  James  A.  Black, 
Brengle,  Buffington,  Burt,  Clinch,  Clingman,  Darrngh, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Foot,  Holmes.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
Irvin,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Daniel  P.  King,  McClelland, 
Mar-.!],  Edward  Joy  Morris,  Moseley,  Newton,  Elisha 
R.  Potier,  Ramsey,  Charles  M.  Reed,  David  S.  Reid, 
Rockwell,  Sample,  Simpson,  Stephens,  Tyler,  Vinton, 
Winthrop,  Woodward,  Win.  Wright — 31. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Duncan,  remarking  that  bills  were  sometimes 
passed  in  this  house  which  did  not  stay  passed,  mov- 
ed a reconsideration  of  the  vote.  The  main  qties- 
tion  (on  the  reconsideration)  was  ordered;  and,  be- 
ing taken,  the  house  refused  to  reconsider  the  vote, 
aud  then  adjourned. 
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THE  CABINET.  WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTH: 

"Rumors,  reach  us  by  various  directions  from 
■Washington,  of  a difference  having  taken  place  be- 
tween president  Tyler  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Calhoun.  T he  direction  to  discontinue  sending 
the  National  Intelligencer  to  our  foreign  agents, 
noticed  in  our  last.,  which  regulation  throughout  all 
preceding  administrations  has  never  before  been  in- 
terrupted, it  appears  from  the  Madisonian,  did  not 
emanate  from  the  head  of  the  state  department,  but 
from  president  Tyler  himself.  The  secretary,  it  is 
said,  by  no  means  relished  such  an  interference  in 
his  department. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  .Albany  Jlrgus, 
who  is  generally  well  informed,  states  that  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Calhoun  may  be  speedily  expected, 
and  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  attorney 
general,  is  to  be  also  looked  for  soon.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  Courier , who  is  also  careful  in 
his  statements,  corroborates  this,  and  says  that  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  resignation  is  certain,  and  alludes  to  a 
number  of  changes  said  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
diplomatic  ranks; — the  postmaster  general,  Mr. 
Wicklifee,  the  attorney  general,  Mr.  Nelson,  &c. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  (V.  B.)  writes  on  the  9ih:  “I  have 
been  told  by  a gentleman  who  says  he  had  the  infor- 
mation in  confidence  from  an  official  source,  that 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Wickliffe  have  to-day  giv- 
en Mr.  'lyler  notice  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to 
leave  him",  and  that  he  must  accordingly  provide  him- 
self with  successors  to  fill  the  offices  which  they  de- 
sign to  vacate.” 

The  JMadisonian,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  there  is 
no  trutli  in  the  rumor  that  there  is  a disagreement  in 
the  cabinet. 

The  Richmond  Whig  discredits  all  rumors  of  a 


the  bishops  as  to  the  possibility  of  adopting  some 
plan  for  the  pascification  of  the  church. 

The  Baptist  Church,  at  their  tri-annual  conven- 
tion held  at  Philadelphia  a fortnight  since,  we  learn, 
was  agitated  in  the  same  way.  They  got  rid  of  it,  for 
the  time,  by  laying  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 


( 13  l!(I.\l  Cl,  E. 


Bank  affairs.  Bills  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Geor- 
gia, 10  die  amount  of  $181, 2I61  were  burnt  by  order  on 
i he  7th  inst.,  which  leaves  about  $100,000'  in  circulation. 
The  Augusta  and  Savannah  banks  now  receive  the 
notes  of  Central  Bank,  at  par. 

Cotton.  The  time  has  arrived  we  should  think  when 
the  extent  of  the  last  crop  should  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. We  lose  by  uncertain  ly.  The  late  decline  of 
price  of  which  accounts  were  brought  out  by  the  Hi- 
bernia, seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  receipt  at 
Liverpool,  of  intelligence  from  this  country  that  the  crop 
would  turn  out  to  be  much  nearer  an  average  one,  than 
previous  estimates  had  made  out.  Instead  of  only 
1,600.000  or  at  most  1,800,000  bales,  they  were  now  led 
t"  believe  that  it  would  excec-d  two  millions  of  bales. 
The  same  impression  from  one  or  two  we  have  met 
with  here,  but  have  doubted  their  correctness.  Whe- 
ther correct  or  not,  the  idea  has  had  the  same  effect  as 
the  truth  would  have  had  it  it  were  so;  speculative 
holders  in  England  take  the  alarm  and  throw  their 
stocks  immediately  into  market,  down  go  prices,  and  we 
suffer.  Our  impression  still  is  that  the  crop  will  fall 
short  of  two  millions. 

Charleston , S.  C.  May  11  Uplands  received  since 
3d  inst.  5.303  bales;  cleared  9 108;  stock  on  hand 
36,315  bales — markets  irregular,  doubtful,  rather  droop- 
ing. 

Apalachicola , May  3.  Received  since  last  report, 
1,766;  making  total  to  date,  of  1 15.636  bales.  Exported 
I to  dale,  104,873;  s'nck  on  hand  10,703  bales. 


, ..  ...a  The  supply  of  East  India  cotton  at  Liverpool  this 

difference  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  year,  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  70  to  100, UU0 
assures  that  there  is  a perfect  understanding  and  cor-  bales-.  The  consumption  of  cotton  is  estimated  at 
’ 1 | Manchester  to  be  from  1,000  to  1,500  bales  a week. 


diality  between  them. 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  proposing 

AND  ADVOCATING  DISUNION  OF  THE  STATES.  “ The  Safety 
with  icliich  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  so  long 
as  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it,”  lias  seldom  been 
put  more  directly  to  the  test  in  this  .country,  than  by 
the  proceedings  which  we  find  reported  in  the  New 
York  papers  of  Ihe 

Jhntricon  And  Slavery  Society,  which  licit!  their  an- 
niversary last  week.  For  some  days  they  discussed 
the.  following: 

Resolved,  That  a political  union  in  any  form,  be- 
tween a slaveholding  and  a free  community,  must 
necessarily  involve  the  latter  in  the  gulf  of  slavery — 
Therefore 


Less  than  that  ot  last  year. 

'Trie  French  cotton  market  appears  to  pulsate  regular- 
ly with  that  of  Liverpool.  They  buy  at  present  only  lor 
immediate  use.  The  last  Havre  report  of  15th  April, 
states  the  arrival  of  13  vessels,  having  9,275  bales  on 
board.  Sales  effected  of  4002  bales,  stock  on  hand, 

120.000  bales,  of  which  110,300  was  American— last 
season  same  time  13,420,  and  the  season  of  1312, 

97.000  bales. 

Flour.  The  Baltimore  inspections  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  comprise  11,871  bbls.  Howard  street  5,873:  City 
: mills  4,492;  Susquehanna,  and  709  family— total  22,947 
j bids. — prices  for  Howard  street  declined  from  $4  75  to 
$4  62g.  Receiving  price  by  the  cars  $4  50;  Susquehanna 
j commands  $4  63  to  $4  87 J;  principally  ©4  :5. 

In  the  twenty-four  flouring  mills  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  containing  103  run  of  stones,  there  were  consumed 


7>  I i TtiO  terptclnn  fmm  Ihe  present  United  i'1  1843  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,715,072  bushels  of 
Resolved.  That  secession  horn  the  present  United  ^ 33^..,  barr‘,s  uf  tlour  vvere  manufactured. 


Slates  government  is  the  duty  of  every  abolitionist, 
since  no  one  can  take  office  or  deposite  a vote  under 
its  constitution  without  violating  his  anti-slavery  prin- 


Wiieat.  During  Friday  and  Saturday  last  week  30,000 
bushels  Pennsylvania  sold  at  Baltimore  for  106  to  109; 


cinles  and  rendering  himself  an  abettor  of  the  slave-  one  lot  of  beautiful  white  wheat  brought  1 20.  Of  Mary- 
holder  in  his  sin.  j land  an^  Virginia,  there  is  hardly  any  in  market. 

These  resolutions  were  finally  passed,  after  a dis- 


cussion by  the 


. . The  crops.  We  continue  to  receive  from  almost  every 

renowned  Abby  Kelly,  Wm.  Lloyd  ] direciion,  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  the  appearance 


Garrison,  Cyrus  C.  Burleigh,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  i[ie  crops.  They  tire  some  weeks  ^in  advance 
others.  The  following  resolutions  were  also  passed  ' " ""  * ' 

after  a no  less  animated  discussion. 

Resolved,  That  fourteen  years  of  warfare  against 
the  slave  power,  have  convinced  us  that  every  act 
done,  in  support  of  the  American  union,  rivets  the 
chain  of  the  slave — that  the  only  Exodus  of  the 
slave  to  freedom,  unless  it  be  one  of  blood,  must  be 
over  the  ruins  of  the  present  American  church,  and 
the  grave  of  the  present  union. 

Resolved  That  the  Abolitionists  of  this  country 
should  make  it  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  their 
agitation,  to  dissolve  the  American  union. 


of 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Confer- 
ence, commenced  its  session  at  the  city  of  New  York 
last  week,  Bishop  Soule  presiding.  They  have  an  ex- 
citing question  as  to  slavery  before  them.  One  ol  the 
travelling  preachers  belonging  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference having  matured  a lady  who  owned  slaves, 
was,  by  that  conference  according  to  the  discipline 
suspended  from  the  ministry  until  he  should  manu- 
mit them.  He  appealed  to  the  general  conference, 
and  a warm  debate  ensued. 

The  question  was  raised  by  a delegate  from  Vir- 
ginia, moving  to  reverse  the  decision  of  t he  Baltimore 
Conference,  which  motion  was  negatived,  ayes  56. 
nays  117.  A division  of  the  church  it  is  feard  will 
be  the  consequence.  The  subject  has  intensely  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  Conference  for  a week 
past — and  every  day  the  affair  became  more  gloomy. 
Finally,  after  a searching  .discourse  which  melted 
the  most  of  the  ministers  into  tears,  they  resolved  to 
devote  a day  to  lasting  and  earnest  supplication,  dur- 
ing which  lime  the  topic  should  not  be  once  referred 
to.  A committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  confer  with 


the  crops  of  last  year.  The  country  looks  now  arrayed 
in  all  the  beauty  and  luxury  of  vigorous  vegetation. — 
What  a blessing!  Contrast  it  with  our  last  accounts  from 
Cuba— Havana  dates  to  the  27th  ultimo,  state  that  the 
drought,  which  lias  so  long  afflicted  the  centra!  and  east- 
ern portions  of  the  island,  still  continues  in  all  it3 intensi- 
ty. In  the  neighborhood  ol  Villa  Clara  particularly,  the 
siifferingoccasioned  by  t lie  scarcity  of  wa'er  is  very  great. 
All  herbage  has  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  to 
them  for  food  for  their  cattle  and  horses  but  the  lops  ol 
bushes  and  palm  trees.  Again, 

From  California.  Accounts  state  that  for  the  last  four 
years  there  has  not  as  much  rain,  fallen  as  is  usual  fora 
single  season,  and  for  twelve  months  up  to  the  1st  ol 
January,  there  had  not  been  a small  shower:  in  conse- 
quence t hereof  every-  description  of  vegetable  had  perish- 
ed, and  the  cattle  were  dying  by  hundreds  For  the  last 
six  months  it  has  been  only  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
the  inhabitants  could  obtain  sufficient  to  sus'ain  nature. 

Tobacco.  Belter  qualities  of  Maryland  are  in  fair  de- 
mand. Inferior  and  common,  are  heavy  at  2 50  to  4 00, 
over  ©4,  qualities  are  sought  for.  Ohio  also  remains  in 
fair  demand,  at  former  quotations.  The  Baltimore  in- 
spections for  the  two  Iasi  weeks,  comprised  2,747  lihds. 
Maryland;  507  Ohio;  55  Kentucky;  3 Pennsylvania;  and 
2 Virginia.  Tula!  3,37-1  lihds. 

Stocks.  Pennsylvania  stale  stocks,  since  the  passage 
a few  days  ago,  of  the  revenue  hill  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  have  advanced  8 or9  per  cent.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  riots  in  Philadelphia  in  the  mean  time.  All  tile 
oilier  state  stocks  have  felt  the  influence  of  this  solitary 
measure. 

Henry  Clay,  after  spending  some  days  with  his 
friends  at  Washington,  whole  lie  was  received  v.i  h ev- 
ery demonstration  of  kindly  leehng,  though  without  any 
public  demonstration  of  respect,  which  it  was  understood 
lie  would  have  declined  if  preferred,  left  that  city  on 
Monday  last  in  the  cars  for  the  Relay-house,  where  lie 


lodged  that  night,  and  next  morning  took  the  route  di- 
rect for  Ashland — his  residence  in  Kentucky — travelling 
privately,  attended  only  by  his  son  Oliver  Oldscit  ol, 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  tile  U.  States  Gazette, 
writes; 

“You  will  observe  that  Mr.C.  J.  Ingersoll  has  felt  him- 
self authorised  to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  running  a race 
of  repudiation  of  protection  to  homo  industry  with  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  This  is  a seriou3  charge  to  be  made  by  one 
in  Mr  Ingersoli’s  position. 

Mr.  Clay  was  in  the  house  of  representatives  yester- 
day when  Mr.  Ingersoll,  coming  up  and  addressing  him, 
Mr.  Clay  said.  “Mr.  Ingersoll,  by  what  authority  do  you 
say  that  I have  repudiated  or  abandoned  the  principles 
of  protection?”  Mr.  1.  replied,  “upon  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  ot  integrity,  a personal  friend  of  your?  and  a 
high  tariff  man,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  a letter 
written  by  you,  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise act,  in  which  you  agreed  to  give  up  the  princi- 
ples of  protection.’’  Mr.  Clay — “It  is  a falsehood.  My 
speeches  at  the  lime, — my  speeches  and  letters  since — 
prove  the  contrary.” 

Mr.  I. — “The  gentleman  who  informed  me  did  not  see 
the  letter,  but  received  his  information  from  one  who  hud 
seen  t he  letter,  and  is  a worthy  friend  of  yours.5’ 

Mr.  C — “Jew  or  Gentile,  Turk  or  Christian,  present 
my  compliments  to  him,  and  say  that  the  charge  is  utter- 
ly untrue,  and  tell  him  to  produce  the  letter.” 

The  above  is  the  substance,  and  as  near  aS  can  be  re- 
collected, the  verv  words  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  In- 
gersoll has  made  the  charge,  he  must  now  bring  the  pro  )f 
or  retract,  as  I doubt  not  lie  will.  You  will  observe  that 
he  relies  entirely  on  hearsay  and  second-hand  evidence, 
and  even  that  will  fail  him.’’ 

Philadelphia  riot, — or  rather,  the  Kensington  riot, — of 
which  we  gave  a hasty  account'  in  our  last,  terminated 
without  further  disturbance.  The  military  remained 
upon  duly,  and  guard  was  regularly  kept  for  several 
davs  and  nights.  They  are  still  under  arms.-  The  she- 
riff of  the  county  with  his  posse  of  officers,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  wish  his  police,  ami  an.  organized 
corps  of  volunteer  assistants,  have  been  lmlefntigahly 
employed,  not  only  in  preventing  further  evil,  but  in  mak- 
ing arrests,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  and  secure  die 
offenders.  A reward  of  a thousand  dollars  has  been 
offered  for  the  person  who  fired  St.  Augustine’s  church, 
and  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  conviction  of  each  of 
t he  rioters  engaged  in  the  sacrilegious  act.  The  milita- 
ry from  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  &c.,  have  returned 
home,  as  well  as  the  governor.  Every  disposition  is 
evinced  to  reconcile  the  exasperated  parties.  Public 
opinion  seems  to  regard  the  whole  event  as  something 
akin  to  the  disgraceful  squabbles  which  have  from  time 
to  time  required  the  interposition  of  armed  forces  in 
various  sections  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  be- 
tween the  Fardowners  and  Corhonians, — powerful  anti- 
pithies,  brought  by  foreigners  to  our  shores,  and  here  itt 
loose  from  the  restraints  that  alone  keep  them  under  in 
the  land  they  come  from.  Those  ingredients  readily  find 
in  our  large  communities,  a sufficient  numberof  deprav- 
ed rowdies,  to  lend  a hand,  or  take  the  lend,  at  mischief. 
The  incident  of  native  Americans  holding  a public 
meeting,  and  that  meeting  being  disturbed  by  some  vag- 
rant foreigners, — and  their  being  trounced  upon  the  spot 
for  impertinence,  w ould  have  passed  off  without  serious 
difficulty,  but  for  the  unfortunate  firing  which  was  there- 
upon commenced.  The  loss  of  life  was  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak.  The  loss  of  life  must  be  revenged;ihe  house  that 
sheltered  him  who  fired  the  shot,  must  be  torn  down. — 
The  occupant,  or  owner  of  the  properly,  and  its  inmates, 
defend  themselves  —more  lives  are  l"St, — a broil  becomes 
a rial — fearful  and  lawless.  The  incendiary  seizes  his 
torch, — and  houses  and  churches  are  alike  in  flames. — 
'Pile  killed  and  the  wounded,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
shot  by  those  who  defended  their  homes,  are  borne  from 
the  scene  of  conflict,  thereby  increasing  (lie  ferment. — 
Families  fly  in  all  directions . for  safety.  The  laws  are 
no  longer  regarded,  and  fury  reigns. 

This  was  certainly  a strange  moment  for  the  civil  au- 
thorities to  stop  to  enquire  whether  they  had  the  power 
to  attempt  to  enforce  obedience  to  the- laws.  Such  was 
nevertheless  the  fact.  We  have  the  attorney  general 
gravely  catechised  as  to  the  point  ol  law,  whether  a mob 
might  be  resisted  with  force  of  arms. 

The  governor  arrives,  and  by  prompt  measures,  gives 
confidence  to  the  authorities  of  the  city.  The  miii  ary 
already  under  arms,  are  sustained.  A cordon  ol  troops 
is  thrown  around  the  infected  district.  Sentinels  are 
posted, — ga rrisons  are  thrown  into  threatened  positions. 
The  civil  officers  are  sustained  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duly.  The  mob  no  longer  exists.  Those  that  were  en- 
gaged in  it,  now  find  it  expedient  in  turn,  to  fly  (or  safe- 
ty. and,  are  endeavoring  to  escape.  The  fugitive  fami- 
lies return  in  search  of  the  homes  t hey  had  deserted. 

'ihe  loss  of  property  destroyed , is  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  — 
Wha'evcr  it  may  turn  out  to  be,  the  county  and  ciiy  of 
Philadelphia,  according  to  law,  will  have  to  be  taxed  for 
the  repayment  thereof.’  The  loss  by  interruption  of  bu- 
siness mid  diversion  of  trade  for  the  lime  being,  inci- 
dent to  the  affair,  will  he  more  than  that-.  Then  there  is 
the  loss  of  life, — and  of  character.  Alas! 

Payment  of  the  Claims  on  Mexico.  The  U.  S. 
treasury  department  notifies  holders  of  said  claims,  that 
©135.481  98,  equivalent  to  72-100  per  ct.  will  he  paid  on 
demand,  on  or  alter  the  16th  inst.,  or  on  application,  af- 
ter t>  e 20th  inst.,  at  the  Merchants  Bank,  Boston;  Bank 
of'  America,  N.  York;  Philadelphia  Bank,  Philadelphia; 
or  the  Bank  ol  Baltimore 
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In  our  last  number  we  inserted  a brief  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  resolutions  of  an  “anti-slavery  national  con- 
vention,'' gat  tip  by  a few  ultra  fanatics  to  the  east,  de- 
nouncing the  Union  of  these  states,  constitution  and  all, 
mid  proposing  and  advocating  high  treason  in  unquali- 
fied terms.  We  have  now,  by  the  way  of  fairly  balanc- 
ing accounts  with  this  demonstration  from  one  direction, 
just  as  wild  and  reckless  a proposition  from  the  opposite 
direction-  At  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  “immediate  an- 
nexa'ion,”  held  at  New  Orleans,  a few  days  since,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  among  others. 

“ Resolved , That  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  having  re- 
peatedly manifested  great  anxiety  fir  the  incorporation 
of  their  republic  into  the  federal  Union — that  it  will  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  the  event  of 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  for  the  formation  of  a compact  with  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  subject  to  the  constitutional  action  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  the  object  of  which 
will  be  to  extend  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  to  her  an- 
cient limits  ” 

One  of  die  journals  of  that  city  expresses  astonish- 
ment that  intelligent  and  respectable  men,  many  of 
whom  it  appears  were  at  the  meeting,  should  allow  such 
a resolution  logo  forth  to  the  world.  The  tenth  section 
of  the  constitution  expressly  forbids  any  state  from  en- 
tering into  any  .treaty,  alliance.  or  confederation  what- 
ever. It  cannot  do. so  with  a sister  state, — still  less  with 
a foreign  state. 

General  Jackson’s  second  letter  on  annexation, — 
supposed  to  have  been  earnestly  called  forjjy  I\Ir.  Van 
Bureu’s  friends,  on  one  hand,  in  the  hope  that  the  ge- 
neral would  qualify  to  some  extent,  the  urgent  language 
used  in  his  first  letter,  where  he  insisted  upon  “immedi- 
ate annexation,” — “now  or  never,’’ — so  far  ns  to  recon- 
cile if  possible  his  views  with  those  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
known  to  be  the  general’s  favorite  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency,— but  who  is  opposed  to  ratifying  the  treaty. — 
The  visit  of  the  late  attorney  general  Butler,  of  New 
York,  to  the  Hermitage,  it  was  said,  was  with  the  view 
of  reconciling  this  difiicully,  and  to  obtain  an  explana- 
tory letter  from  the  old  general. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  the  friends  of  the  Texas  treaty, 
who  had  sedulously  sought  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  influence  of  the  old  general  in  favor  of  immediate 
annexation,  now  finding  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  not 
lie  for  tile  treaty,  determined  to  relieve  themselves  from 
him  as  a candidate,  and  naturally  sought  for  the  influ- 
ence of  General  Jackson  to  lead  that  impulse,  believing 
that  of  the  two, — if  obliged  to  choose  between  Texas 
and  Van  Buren,  lie  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  general’s  second  letter  rather  disappoints  these. 
He  adheres  to  immediate  annexation,  ana  adheres  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  notwithstanding, — excusing  the  latter, 
by  alleging,  that  when  he  wrote  his  late  letter  he  (Mr. 
4b  B.)  was  ignorant  of  what  find  transpired  upon  the 
subject  of  Texas  since  he  left  the  administration,  infer- 
ring of  course,  that  if  he  had  been  better  informed,  his 
opinion  would  have  coincided  with  his  own.  The  ge- 
neral’s language  is:  “I  cannot  close  these  remarks 
w ithout  saving  that  my  regard  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  so 
great  and  mv  confidence  in  his  love  of  country  is 
strengthened  by  so  long  and  intimate  an  acquaintance, 
that  no  difference  on  this  subject  can  change  mv  opi- 
nion of  his  character.  He  has  evidently  prepared  his 
letter  from  a knowledge  only  of  the  circumstances 
bearing  on  the  subject  as  they  existed  at  the  close  of  his 
administration,  without  a view  of  l he  disclosures  since 
made,  and  w hich  manifest  the  probability  of  a dange- 
rous interference  with  the  affairs  of  Texas  by  a foreign 
power.’’ 

Tlie  general  says:  “As  to  the  form  of  annexation,  I do 
not  think  it  material  whether  it  be  by  treaty  or  upon  the 
application  of  Texas  by  an  act  or  joint  resolution  of 
congress,’’ 

Since  the  reception  of  this  letter,  doubts  as  to  whe- 
ther the  “Democratic’’ National  Convention  would  no- 
minate Mr.  Van  Buren.  on  the  ‘27th  inst.  have  very  ma- 
terially subsided.  An  informal  meeting  of  delegates  to 
that  convention  who  were  in  VVashingtbn,  it  is  said,  lias 
been  held  in  that  city,  at  which  it  became  evident  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  nominated  at  Baltimore  in 
spite  of  objections  to  liim.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
that  such  a meeting  took  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
noses  have  been  counted,  a fid  the  result  of  the  nomina- 
tion is  mucli  less  doubtful  than  it  was  when  our  last 
number  went  to  press. 

There  is  a possibility,  however,  that  a preliminary 
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proposition,  will  he  submitted  to  the  convention  demand- 
ing as  a sine  que  non , that  the  candidate  named  (or  the 
presidency  shall  lie  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation. We  have  seen  such  a suggestion,  with  the 
alternative,  that  the  friends  of  immediate  annexation 
will  secede  from  the  convention  if  it  be  rejected. 

The  effect  of  such  a measure  would  seem  to  be,  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  pretensions  ns  a candidate,  for  if  the 
treaty  is  to  be  ratified,  Mr.  Tyler’s  present  term  will  not 
have  expired  before  that  ratification  takes  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  limitation  in  the  treaty  itself. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamer  Britannia  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  18th  instant,  with  48  cabin 
passengers.  The  American  packet  ship  Europe  Ii ad 
arrived  at  Liverpool  in  the  short  passage  of  15^  days 
from  New  York. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Finances.  On  the  20th  April  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  brought  forward  iris  financial  state- 
ments for  the  year,  which  gave  great  satisfaction. 
The  revenue  collected  had  exceeded  the  estimates — - 
and  the  expenditures  fall  below  the  estimates,  so  as 
to  leave  a surplus  of  .€4,165,000.  The  revenue  of 
the  ensuing  year  is  estimated  at  €’51,790,000,  and 
the  expenditures  €47,803.000-  The  income  tax  is 
the  great  financial  measure  of  Peel’s  administration. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  he  substituted  that  mea- 
sure, for  the  provision  over  which  the  wrings  stumbl- 
ed, and  for  which  they  were  signally  tumbled  out  of 
office — we  allude  to  their  project  of  reducing  their 
protective  duties,  in  hopes  of  thereby  increasing  the 
revenue.  The  customs  had  fallen  off  a trifle— Post 
office  increase  €4,000;  excise  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  by  nearly  a million  and  a half. 

The  anti-corn  law  league  have  been  disappointed 
in  recent  elections.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  the  unsuc- 
cessful opponent  of  Mr.  Taitison  in  the  recent  city  of 
London  contest,  lias  been  returned  without  opposi- 
tion for  Huntingdon. 

Their  majesties  of  Belgium  have  left  England.  The 
duchess  of  Kent  was  in  France,  where  she  had  been 
entertained  by  Louis  Fhillippe. 

It  is  expected  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  would 
arrive  in  England  on  a visit  to  the  queen,  about  the 
second  week  of  this  month. 

American  Zoll  Vf.rein  treaty.  In  the  British 
Parliament.  On  the  23d  uit.  Dr.  Bowring  asked  whe- 
ther government  had  any  official  knowledge  of  a trea- 
ty between  America  and  the  Zoll  Verein,  signed  on 
the  23d  Marcli  last,  by  which  tobacco,  the  produce  of 
America,  urns  to  be  admitted  into  Germany  at  a duty 
of  four  dollars  per  cvvt.,  raw  cotton  free  of  duty,  and 
other  articles  at  low  duties — in  consideration  of  the 
admission  of  German  manufactures  on  more  favora- 
ble terms? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  it  w»as  true  that  such  a treaty  had 
been  signed,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  ratified. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said  that  existing  treaties  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  admit  the 
productions  of  Germany  on  more  favorable  terms 
than  ours,  and  consequently  that  any  reduction  in  fa- 
vor of  German  manufactures  must  be  equally  favora- 
ble to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  a few  words  to  the  same  effect, 
but  thought  it  would  be  better  to  abstain  from  any 
observation  just  at  present,,  as  the  treaty  alluded  to 
had  not  been  ratified. 

Ireland.  O’Connell’s  application  for  a new  trial 
had  not  been,  and  it  was  supposed  would  not  be  grant- 
ed. The  application  had  been  argued  at  full  length , 
and  was  to  be  decided  in  a day  or  two.  The  impres- 
sion appears  to  be,  judging  from  the  general  tone  of 
the  papers,  lhat  the  traversers  will  be  sentenced,  and 
sent  to  prison.  O’Connell  was  at  the  repeal  meeting 
on  the  23d  uit.  and  renewed  his  exhortations  for  tire 
people  to  remain  peaceable  and  continue  to  agitate  for 
repeal — R:  nt  for  the  week  €289.  Do.  for  the  week 
ending  29 th  uit.  €191.  D.  O’Connell  jr.  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  O’Connell  made  several  speeches  and  moved 
that  the  association  do  at  its  rising  adjourn  until 
Friday,  that  he  might  (after  the  prosecutions),  bring 
forward  his  plan  for  the  renewed  agitation  of  repeal. 
(Loud  cheers.)  The  leaders  of  the  cause  would  cer- 
tainly, in  Iris  opinion,  be  sent  to  gaol,  but  govern- 
ment would  nevertheless  fail  in  the  objects  of  those 
prosecutions,  if  they  failed  in  dampening  the  repeal 
agitation.  (Cheers.)  The  learned  gentleman  then 
exhorted  the  people  to  peace  and  perseverance. 


The  Cork  Examiner  slates  that  many  thousand  “re- 
peal buttons”  have  been  sold  in  Cork  within  the  last 
ten  days,  to  persons  of  all  classes. 

Ireland  was  in  a state  of  great  excitement. — 
O’Connell  had  not  yet  been  sentenced,  but  from  the 
speeches  male,  it  is  evident  he  expects  to  be  sent  to 
prison.  He  and  all  hisco-conspiralorsare  struggling  for 
new  trials.  A grand  banquet  was  given  to  O’Con- 
nell by  the  inhabitants  of  Cork,  on  the  7 th  uit.,  at 
which  800  persons  partook.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
O’Connell  was  the  principal  event  of  the  evening, 
from  its  containing  a variety  of  allusions  to  the  sen- 
tence expected  to  be  passed  upon  him.  The  R.epeal 
Association  held  a meeting  in  Dublin  on  the  12th, 
when  a letter  was  read  from  Dr.  M’Halc,  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  addressed  to  Mr.  O’Conneii,  expressive  of 
the  admiration  which  the  writer  entertained  for  the 
learned  gentleman,  and  sympathy  for  his  present 
position.  Accompanying  the  letter  was  €115,  con- 
tributed by  the  writer  and  ins  clergy.  The  rent  for 
tlie  week  amounted  to  €670,  among  which  was  €100 
from  Virginia,  and  the  same  sum  from  New  York. 
FRANCE. 

The  report  on  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery- 
in  the  French  colonies  was  to  be  presented  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  on  the  4th  instant,  and  tlie  min- 
ister of  the  marine  gave  notice,  that  he  will  avail 
himself  of  that  opportunity  to  announce  tlie  inten- 
tions of  government  on  that  subject.  Several  arrests 
have  been  made  in  the  army,  chiefly  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers;  it  is  reported  that  tlie  spirit  of 
insubordination  is  on  the  increase.  Tlie  offenders 
have  been  instantly  transported  to  Africa. 

Prosecutions  of  the  press  were  still  going  on  in 
France.  The  editors  of  the  Gazette  de  France 
and  of  tlie  Nation  newspapers  were  on  Saturday 
condemned  to  one  year’s  imprisonment  and  a fine  of 

12.000  francs  each,  for  a libel  on  the  government. 

Despatches  from  Algeria  have  readied  Paris,  an- 
nouncing several  triumphs  over  tlie  followers  'of  Ab- 
del Kader,  by  the  dukes  d’Aumale  and  Montpensier. 

General  Bertrand. — -It  has  been  proposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  Gen.  Bertrand’s  coffin  be 
deposited  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault  containing  Na- 
poleon’s remains,  with  this  simple  inscription — Ci  git 
le  General  Bertrand.  During  the  debate,  a high  eulo- 
gium  was  passed  on  the  deceased  by  the  Count  de  Las- 
cases— wlio  observed  that,  as  a scientific  man,  he  fil- 
led a professor’s  chair  in  the  Polytechnic  school,  at 
22  years  of  age — as  an  administrator,  he,  for  several 
years  governed  tlie  Illyrian  provinces — the  war  in 
Egypt  and  tlie  battle  of  Lobau,  attested  iris  ability  as 
an  engineer, — and  all  the  great  fields  of  battle  were 
witnesses  of  Iris  bravery.  But  it  was,  particularly, 
Iris  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  which  would  render  him 
immortal.  He  followed  iris  imperial  master,  both  in 
his  first  and  second  exile.  For  him  he  sacrificed  all; 
and  he,  at  last,  only  quitted  him  when  he  had  beheld 
the  tomb  close  over  Iris  mortal  remains. 

Lucien  Bonaparte’s  youngest  daughter  has  entered 
the  convent  of  tlie  Sacred  Heart,  on  Mount  Piucio. 
She  is  24  years  of  age — and  so  learned  and  devout, 
that  she  lias  been  destined  to  be  the  foundress  of  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  Warsaw. 

The  Jesuits. — Quite  a sensation  has  been  produ- 
ced by  the  appearance  of  a pamphlet,  by  M.  Ravig- 
nan,  a distinguished  preacher — in  which  he  avows 
himself  to  be  a Jesuit.  The  pamphlet  is  a defence 
of  tlie  order,  and  states  that  there  are  206  of  the 
brethren  engaged  in  education  in  France,  and  305 
branches  in  other  countries, — having  upwards  of 

700.000  pupils. 

Tiie  Fortifications  will  soon  be  finished, although 
the  ministers  have  denied  the  trutli  of  the  report  that 
they  are  to  be  armed,  unless  in  case  of  invasion. — 
There  are  a vast  number  of  troops  in  the  barracks, 
waiting  to  occupy  them;  13  regiments  of  the  line,  6 
of  light  infantry;  2 battalions  of  Chasseurs;  6 corps  of 
engineers;  0 regiments  of  cavalry,  composed  of  5 
squadrons  each;  4 companies  of  veterans;  4,000  mu- 
nicipal guards,  and  a large  body  of  armed  firemen — 
tlie  whole  presenting  an  effective  force,  larger  than 
that  with  which  Napoleon  conquered  Italy.  Besides 
these,  there  is  an  army  of  reserve  of  30,000  men, 
quartered  in  the  immediate  suburbs,  and  20,000  na- 
tional guards. 

ITALY. 

The  king  of  Naples  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion oh  the  15th  April  by  a sergeant  of  the  guard. 
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RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  making  extensive  pre- 
parations to  finish  his  Circassian  war  the  present 
season. 

PRUSSIA. 

Treaty  with  the  United  States. — For  some  time  past 
negotiations  have  been  pending  for  a commercial  trea- 
ty between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Germanic  Union  of  Customs.  We  learn  upon  good 
authority,  that  these  negotiations  have  been  brought 
to  a close,  and  that  a treaty  lias  been  actually  signed 
by  the  Prussian  government  and  Mr.  Wheaton,  the 
American  minister  at  that  court.  The  effect  of  the 
treaty  is  understood  to  be  to  reduce  the  present  du- 
ties on  lobacco  and  rice  imported  into  Germany  from 
the  United  States;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  afford 
facilities  for  the  introduction  into  the  United  States 
of  several  branches  of  German  manufactures  for 
American  consumption.  It  is,  of  course,  uncertain 
whether  this  treaty,  at  present  entered  into  by  Prus- 
sia only,  will  be  ratified  by  the  other  states  of  the 
Germanic  Customs’  Union,  and  still  more  uncertain 
whether  the  treaty  will  be  ratified,  by  the  American 
legislature;  but,  as  it  stands,  Mr.  Wheaton  lias  gained 
the  march  upon  all  the  other  governments  who  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  treat  with  Germany  in  com- 
mercial matters.  [London  paper. 

INDIA. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  governor  general  of  India,  has 
been  re-called  by  the  East  India  company— a step 
which  occasioned  great  excitement,  as  neither  the 
ministry  nor  parliament  desired  it.  It  is  rumored  that 
Sir  Henry  Poltinger  will,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
be  elevated  to  the  peerage. 

CHINA. 

Canton  dates  to  the  151  h February  by  overland 
mail,  furnish  letters  of  interest  to  us.  Mr.  Cushing 
had  not  arrived.  Tea  was  inactive,  high  prices  being 
demanded. 

Sandwich  Islands.  Up  to  the  520ih  February  no  intel- 
ligence had  been  received  of  she  French  brie  Jose  Maria, 
which  sailed  from  France  in  1842,  wiih  42  persons  on 
board,  including  tile  bishop  of  die  Sandwich  Islands, 
seven  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  ten  nuns.  This 
vessel  touched  at  Sr.  Catharine's  in  Brazil,  and  saikd 
thence  February  23,  1843,  since  which  tune  nothing  lia- 
been  heard  of  her,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  vessel  is  lost 
and  that  all  on  board  have  perished. 

AFRICA. 

The  brig  Atlanta,  at  New  York,  brings  Monrovia 
dates  to  the  12th  April,  and  left  the  colony  enjoying 
health  and  prosperity,  business  flourishing,  provisions 
plenty.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Seys,  Mallory,  Johnson, 
Russell,  and  Stevens  had  returned  from  an  excursion 
of  two  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  a beautiful 
region,  not  heretofore  visited.  At  the  extreme  dis- 
tance two  missionary  stations  were  established  by 
those  gentlemen. 

A ship  supposed  to  be  the  Crawford , late  of  New 
York,  but  more  recently  a packet  between  Havana 
and  Cadiz,  was  fallen  in  with  by  PI.  B.  M.  brig  Fer- 
rell, in  the  act  of  taking  a cargo  of  negroes  on  board. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  brig’s  boats  to  board 
her  but  the  British  were  beaten  off.  The  Crawford 
then  took  in  her  cargo  of  one  thousand  negroes  and 
proceded  to  sea.  When  off  the  harbor  she  again  fell 
in  with  the  brig,  but  soon  outsailed  her  and  made  her 
escape. 

An  American  brig  from  Havana  in  the  river  Gale- 
nas, from  having  a cargo  of  slave  goods,  was  suspec- 
ted of  being  connected  with  the  slave  trade,  and  was 
detained  by  the  British  and  prevented  from  landing 
her  cargo.  The  British  steamer  Henlopen  went  round 
to  Monrovia  and  towed  the  U.  S.  ship  Decatur  up  the 
river  to  investigate  the  atiair.  The  officers  and  crew 
belonging  to  the  American  squadron  on  the  coast 
were  ail  well. 

Business  is  very  good  nil  along  (he  coast.  The  slave 
factory,  owned  by  Martinas,  a Spaniard,  at  Galenas,  is 
carrying  on  a«  extensive  a business  as  ever. 

Governor  Roberts,  of  Monrovia,  and  family,  came  pas- 
sengers in  the  Atlanta. 

CUBA. 

Supposed  Insurrection — We  noticed  some  time 
since  the  decisive  steps  taken  by  the  captain  general, 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  rattier  arbitrary,  to  sup- 
press and  punish  persons  suspected  as  being  engaged 
in  a plot  for  insurrection.  Subsequent  serious  deve- 
lopernents  induce  us  now  to  think  that  prompt  and 
absolute  measures  were  indispensable  on  the  occa- 
sion. From  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors published  in  the  N.  Y.  Express  it  appears  that 
all  the  free  negroes  and  mu-lattoes  were  privy  to  the 
revolt;  and  if  the  discovery  he rj  been  delayed  a few 
days  longer,  nothing  could  have  prevented  a most 
horid  massacre.  The  plan  of  operations  is  revealed 
in  the  declaration  of  the  conspirator,  who  was  inter- 
preter among  the  negr  es  and  mnlatloes,  and  was  in- 
duced to  become  an  'accomplice  in  the  plot  by  the 
promise  of  £10  000  and  the  rank  of  brigadier.  The 
provisional  king  was  to  have  been  Mr.  Turnbull,  the 


English  consul  now  residing  in  Jamaica,  who,  it  is 
stated,  has  $270,000  to  cover  the  expense  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  expenses  of  agents  in  the  cause. — 
The  whole  Island  was  to  raise  at.  the  same  hour — 
midnight.  The  blacks  in  the  vicii  ity  of  Cardenas 
were  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  murder  the  whites-, 
take  their  arms,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  shore 
near  the  Cardenas,  where  they  would  find  six  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  and  ammunition,  landed  from  an 
English  brig,  which  was  to  have  come  from  New 
Providence,  and  fall  upon  Matanzas  with  about  30,- 

000  men,  were  they  would  join  their  principal  chief. 

IIAYTI. 

This  island,  which  for  many  years  had  remained  in 
a comparatively  quiet  condition,  though  governed  by 
colored  people,  appears  now  to  be  distracted  by  dis- 
sensions and  factions,  somewhat  like  those  which 
have  desolated  the  South  American  republics— or 
rather  like  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  we  fear  that  like 
them,  powerful  foreign  mteference  is  at  the  basis  of 
many  of  the  rapid  revolutions  of  the  factions. 

The  principal  parties  now  in  conflict  in  the  island, 
are  the  blacks,  arrayed  against  the  mulattoes,,  the 
latter  Uaving  had  the  government  for  a long  tihfe. — 
The  southern  or  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  under 
the  blacks  have  taken  up  arms,  and  in  several  partial 
engagements,  have  defeated  the  government  troops, 
taken  many  prisoners  and  several  important  posts. — 
Tiie  Jamaica  Journal  says  that  all  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  the  blacks  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
practised  great  forbearance  towards  such  persons  as 
have  fallen  into  their  hands.  Property  lias  been  re- 
spected, and  there  has  been  no  cold-blooded  murder 
of  their  colored  countrymen,  as  many,  even  their  re- 
latives themselves,  anticipated — thus  leaving  room  to 
hope  that  an  adjustment  of  their  differences  may  yet 
take  place,  without  any  unnecessary  waste  of  human 
life.” 

A vessel  at  New  York  brings  St.  Domingo  dates 
to  the  5th  May.  The  negro  general,  1.  Acaan,  with 
a large  force  of  blacks,  had  marched  from  the  in- 
terior upon  Aux  Caves,  taken  possession  of  the  town, 
slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  driven  out 
the  regular  troops.  Neaily  SOU  of  the  inhabitants  had 
escaped  in  vessels  to  Jamaica  and  elsewhere.  The 
negro  chief  was  about  seizing  the  American  brig 
Moatilla,  with  her  cargo,  v.  lien  the  consul  interfered. 

Cape  Hayden  was  taken  possess!  n on  the  25th  ult. 
by  general  Pierrot  with  a force  of  2,000  men — in  revolt 
against  president  Herard  Reviere.  That  section  of  the 
island  was  then  erected  into  a separate  department,  call- ! 
ed  the  “department  of  the  north" — to  embrace  what  for- 
merly constituted  the  kingdom  of  Chrislophe,  extending 
on  the  coast  from  Fort  Liberie,  (formerly  Dauphin),  3U 
miles  east  of  Cape  Hayden  to  St.  Marc  on  the  west,  and 
including,  besides,  Connives,  Port  de  Paix,  and  St.  Ni 
cliol  is  Mole.  General  Piet  rut  had  been  declared  com- 
niander-ui-ehief— ami  with  hist  council  of  stale,  bad  im- 
po-ed  an  export  duty  of  810  Hayden  per  l,0u0  lbs.  of 
cuff-e. 

The  schooner  Doty  Chase,  in  12  days  from  Aux 
Coyes,  with  her  outward  cargo  on  board,  havd  been 
turned  off  bv  a Hayden  brig-of  war,  that  was  bloekadi  ng 
the  port.  Captain  Baker  states  that  lie  arrived  off  the 
port  on  the  1st  instant,  and  laid  off  and  on  tor  a week, 
hoping  to  be  permitted  to  pass — but  the  gun  brig  threat- 
ened to  capture  him  it  he  attempted  to  enter,  but  said  lie 
might  proceed  either  to  Port  an  Prince  or  Jnemel.  The 
Harden  officer  said  that  president  Herard  Riviere  was 
in  Aux  Caves  with  15,01)0  men,  and  daily  expecting  re- 
inforcements. 

This  account  was  no  doubt  false,  for  Aux  Cayes  as 
above  stated,  was  in  possession  of  the  insurrectionary 
general  Acaan.  Captain  B heard  firing  constantly  on 
shore  all  die  time  he  laid  off. 

British  Blockade  of  Central  American  Pop,ts. 
An  official  notification  of  the  above  blockade  was 
forwarded  by  R.  W.  Campbell,  American  consul  at 
Havana,  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Savannah. 

The  Jamaica  Morning  Journal  of  Ihe  30lh  April 
contains  the  subjoined  notice: 

“Port  Royal:  April  27,  1844. 

“Sir:  I have  to  inform  you  that  the  ports  of  St. 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  coasts  adjacent  were  placed 
in  a state  of  blockade  on  the  30th  March  last.,  which 

1 beg  you  will  notify  to  the  merchants  and  others 
concerned.  1 am,  sir,  &c.  A.  Sharpe,  Commodore. 

“ To  his  honor,  II.  Mitchell.  &fc.,  Kingston .” 

SPAIN. 

Hitherto,  the  appearance  of  Christina  in  Madrid 
has  had  the  effect  of  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  She 
is  distributing  titles  and  favors,  and,  it  is  said,  is  de- 
sirous of  receiving  Espartero  into  favor. 

MEXICO. 

Advices  from  Mexico  via  Havana  to  17th  April. — 
The  Mexican  congress  adj  mrned  on  31st  March.  On 
the  3 0 1 li  an  act  was  passed  extending  the  time  to  three 
years  for  the  sale  or  reshipment  of  goods  prohibited 
in  article  4,  of  the  Decree  of  14th  August  last. 

A battle  was  fought  near  Alamos,  in  Sonora,  be- 
tween a gang  of  robber-  and  a company  of  miiitia 
from  that  place.  The  militia  were  cut  to  pieces  anti 
bung  on  trees. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  John  D.  Elliott,  collector  Of  the  customs 
at  Natchez  Mississippi,  vice  William  Gaunt. 

Archibald  W.  Hyde,  to  be  .-collector  of  the  cus- 
toms lor  the  district  of  Vermont, 'and  in-pector  of  the 
revenue  fur  the  port  of  Alburg,  in  the  slate  of  Ver- 
mont, vice  Wm.  P.  Briggs,  removed. 

George  H.  McWhorter,  to  be  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms for  the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue 
for  the  port  of  Oswego,  in  the  state  ofN.  York,  vice 
Thomas  H.  Bond,  removed. 

Thomas  Gatew'ood,  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  in  tne  slate  of  Va. 

Consuls.  Michael  Kennedy,  consul  for  Cayenne, 
in  French  Guiana. 

Josiah  Raymond,  consul  for  Manzanillo,  in  the  is- 
land of  Cuba. 

Robert  P.  De  Silver,  of  Pennsylvania,  consul  for 
Fort  Louts,  in  the  Isle  of  Franco. 

Thomas  W.  Waldron,  consul  for  Ilong  Kong,  in 
China. 

Paul  S.  Forbes,  consul  for  Canton,  vice  P.  W.  . 
Snow,  deceased. 

Thomas  G.  Peachy,  consul  for  Amoy,  in  China. 

Richard  S.  Belt,  consul  for  Matemoras,  in  Mexico, 
vice  Daniel  W.  Smith,  resigned. 

F.  M.  Auboyneau,  consul  for  La  Rochelle.  France. 

Henry  J.  Brent,  consul  for  Raver.na,  Italy. 

Warder  Greso-n,  consul  for  Jerusalem,  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Diplomatic.  G.  L.  Thompson,  special  messenger 
to  Mexico,  reached  Mobile  on  the  30th  ult.  and  went 
thence  to  Pensacola. 

China  mission.  Mr.  Cushing  had  not  arrived. — 
The  Antelope,  the  clipper  on  board  which  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster  took  passage,  arrived  at  Hong 
Kong  on  the  4th  of  February. 

rMa.  Barrow,  late  minister  of  the'U.  States  to  Por- 
tugal, lady  and  servant,  arrived  at  N.  York  on  Tues- 
day in  the  packet  ship  Wellington,  from  London.  - 

Violation  of  Official  Confidence.  The  Texian 
annexation  treaty  and  documents,  notwithstanding 
the  oath  required  of  senators  in  relation  to  con- 
fidential communications,  it  appears,  found  its  way 
some  how  from  the  desk  of  Mr.  Senator  Tappan , of 
Ohio,  to  the  desk  of  the  editor  of  a newspaper  pub- 
lished at  New  York,  with  which  Mr.  Tappan  had 
not  long  since,  and  perhaps  may  still  have  some  connec- 
tion. 'Pile  senate  exceedingly  provoked  on  finding  con- 
fidence had  somewhere  been  violated,  immediately  in- 
stituted a strict  and  confident  ial  enquiry.  The  printer 
was  exonerated  by  proving  that  lie  had  strictly  su- 
perintended the  printing,  seen  that  only  fifty  two 
copies  ware  taken,  furnished  " one  to  eaclt  senator, 
and  then  had  tiie  type  distributed.  Eich  senator 
was  then  required  to  produce  his  copy  and  each  did 
so  except  Mr.  Tappan,  who  it  appeared  Had  none  to 
produce.  Summons  were  immediately  despatched 
and  the  New  York  editor  was  brought  on  to  VV asliing- 
ton  to  give  testimony.  The  senate  were  occupied  in 
secret  session  for  several  days  upon  the  subject. — 
Finnally  Mr.  Tappan  made  an  apology  to  the  senate, 
and  was  allowed  to  keep  his  seat  in  that  body,  though 
by  a vote  of  39  yeas  to  3 nays,  it  was  resolved  that 
tie  was  “guilty  of  a flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  senate,  and  disregard  of  authority.” 

The  American  Association  of  Geologists  and 
Naturalists.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion commenced  May  8th  at  the  Medical  College  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  Professor  Locke,  of  Otiio, 
presided,  and  delivered  a discourse  suited  to  tiie  occa- 
sion; there  were  present  from  forty  to  fifty  of  the 
most  eminent  geologists  and  naturalists  of  tiie  coun- 
try; a large  number,  considering  the  limited  number 
of  those  who  in  our  country  devote  themselves  to 
such  pursuits.  During  that  and  succeeding  days, 
the  following  papers  were  read. 

Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman:  An  examination  of 
the  recent  fresh  water  mullusea,  common  to  Europe 
and  America;  with  observation  on  species  and  their 
distribution. 

Professor  E.  Hitchcock:  Description  of  the  Trap 
Tufa,  or  volcano  grit  of  the  valley  of -the  Connecticut 
river,  with  inferences  as  to  the  relatiis-  age  of  the 
trap  arid  sandstone. 

Dr.  John  Locke:  On  the  connexion  between  Geo> 
logy  and  Magnetism. 

Professor  W.  W.  Mather,  “On  the  of  the  sede- 
mentary  rocks  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  causes 
of  their  elevation  above  the  tiie  level  oi  Ihe  sea.” 

B.  S1LLIMAN,  Jr.  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Benton's  speech  on  the  Tcxinn  treaty  occu 
pied  the  senate  for  three  days — the  16th,  18th,  and 
20th,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a very  able  argument.  Mr. 
Walker  commenced  a reply  on  the  21st,  and  Mr. 
Wrtgiit  followed  both  in  support  of  the  treaty.  Mr. 
McDuffie  next  has  the  door. 

Mr.  Ch  ute’s  speech,  against  die  treaty,  is  spoken  of  as 
a very  able  one.  Mr.  Walker  briefly  replied  to  it. 

A new  aspect  was  now  given  to  affairs.  Toe  treaty, 
probably,  was  found  to  be  untenable  by  its  friends,  some_ 
of  whom  assert  that  it  has  greatly  injured  the  cause  ol 
annexation.  The  claims  which  it  embraces,  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  territory  beyond  what  the  U.  Sta-cs 
ever  alleged  (lie  province  of  Texas  to  have  extended  to, 
when  we  claimed  it, — and  including  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  we  now  fully  recognise  as  now  in  posses- 
sion of  and  constituting  part  oi  Mexico,  (Santa  Fe, 
itself  and  other  large  settlements,  qetngin  them,)  renders 
the  idea  of  tiie  treaty  being  ratified  by  a U-  States  se- 
nate, rather  hopeless.  Quitting  that  ground,  therefore. 
Mr  McDuffie,  in  the  senate,  on  Thursday,  announced 
his  intention  to  offer  a joint  resolution  for  the.  re-annexa- 
tion of  Texts  to  the.  United  Stales.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  C.  .1.  IxGERSor.r.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations,  will  offer  a similar  resolution  in  the  house, 
so  soon  as  he  can  obtain  the  floor,  for  which-  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  effort  on  Thursday,  before  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  TYI.ER  TO  THE  U.  S.  SE- 
NATE, RELATIVE  TO  THE  MESSENGER  TO  MEXICO. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
13th  instant,  requesting  to  be  informed  “whether  a 
messenger  has  been  sent  to  Mexico  with  a view  to 
obtain  her  consent  to  the  treaty  with  Texas,  and,  if 
so,  to  communicate  to  the  senate  a copy  of  the  des- 
patches of  which  he  is  a bearer,  and  a copy  of  the 
instructions  given  to  said  messenger;  and  also  to  in- 
form the  senate  within  what  time  said  messenger  is 
expected  to  return:”  I have  to  say,  that  no  mes- 
senger has  been  sent  to  Mexico  in  order  to  obtain 
her  consent  to  the  treaty  with  Texas,  it  not  being  re- 
garded by  the  executive  as  in  any  degree  requisite  to 
obtain  such  consent  in  order  (should  the  senate 
ratify  the  treaty)  to  perfect  the  title  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  territory  thus  acquired — the  title  to  the 
same  being  full  and  perfect  without  the  assent  of  any 
third  power.  The  executive  has  negotiated  with 
Texas  as  an  independent  power  of  the  world,  long 
since  recognised  as  such  by  the  U.  Slates  and  other 
powers,  and  as  subordinate  in  all  her  rights  of  full 
sovereignty  to  no  other  power.  A messenger  has 
been  despatched  to  our  minister  at  Mexico,  as  bearer 
of  the  despatch  already  communicated  to  the  senate, 
and  which  i3  to  be  found  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Green,  and  forms  a part  of  the  documents  or- 
dered confidentiall)  to  be  printed  f >r  the  use  of  the 
senate.  That  despatch  was  dictated  by  a desire  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  by  denying 
to  Mexico  all  pretext  for  assuming  a belligerent  at 
t i tude  to  the  United  States,  as  she  had  threatened  to 
do  in  the  event  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  Stales,  by  the  despatch  of  her  government 
which  was  communicated  by  me  to  congress  at  the 
opening  of  its  present  session.  The  messenger  is  ex- 
pected to  return  before  the  15th  of  June  next,  but 
lie  may  be  detained  to  a later  day.  The  recently  ap- 
pointed envoy  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  will 
be  sent  so  soon  as  Iho  final  action  is  had  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation,  at  which  time,  and  not  before, 
can  his  instructions  be  understanding^  prepared. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  May  15,  1844. 

Another  Message  from  President  Tyler  to  the 
senate,  enclosing  to  them  the  following. 

Department  of  Stale,  Washington  May  2,  1844. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

Sir:  The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  29th  of  last  month 
requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to  that  body 
a copy  of  the  answer  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
letter  of  the  Texian  charge  d 'affairs  of  the  14th  of 
December,  1842;  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  JVJurphy  of  July 
8th,  1843;  and  of  the  communication  of  the  Texiun 
charge  referred  to  in  Mr.  Upshur’s  letter  of  January 
16th  ultimo,  showing  that  the  proposition  of  this  gov- 
ernment lor  the  annexation  of  Texas  had  Deen  for 
the  present  declined  by  the  government  of  Texas,  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  president  a copy  of  the 
two  first-mentioned  papers,  and  of  others  connected 
with  them. 

There  is  not  on  the  files  of  this  department  any 
communication  from  the  charge  d’affaires  of  Texas 
showing  that  the  proposition  of  this  government  for 
the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the  United  Stales 
was  temporarily  declined,  nor  any  thing  to  show  that 
such  communication  was  ever  made,  in  writing,  to 
the  late  Mr.  Upshur.  All  which  is  respeclfully0sub- 
mitted.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  22d,  referring  to 
the  documents  accompanying  the  president’s  message 


with  the  Texian  treaty,  says:  “The  most  material 
points  disclosed  by  those  papers  are — 

First.  That  there  is  no  written  evidence  in  the  de- 
partment of  state  of  the  important  fact  staled  in  Mr. 
Upshur’s  letter  of  January  lfith,  1844,  that  the  pro- 
position of  this  government  for  the  annexation  ol 
Texas  had  been  for  the  present  declined  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Texas.  We  thus  learn  that  one,  at  least, 
of  the  most  important  communications  between  this; 
governmenl  and  Texas  was  not  made  in  writing. — 
There  are  other  communications,  no  doubt,  of  equal 
importance,  of  which  no  record  htis  been  preserved. 
We  have  seen  among  the  documents,  for  example,  no 
written  or  printed  account  of  the  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  presidents  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  our  land  and  naval  forces,  the  com- 
mander of  the  former  of  which  is  instructed  to  put 
himself,  as  promptly  as  practicable,  in  communica- 
tion with  the  president  of  Texas.  There  must  have 
been  some  such  agreement  or  understanding;  or  how 
could  the  president  of  Texas  know  for  what  purpose 
the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
had  put  himself  in  communication  with  him? 

Secondly.  That  our  government  was  ivell  aware, 
when  it  volunteered  its  proposition  to  Texas  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  that  the  government 
of  Mexico  “did  not  regard  Texas  as  an  independent 
power,  but  as  a rebellious  province,”  and  would  act 
accordingly  in  its  relations  with  Texas. 

There  is  yet  another  document  on  this  subject,  in 
answer  to  a call  of  the  senate,  which  was  on  Satur- 
day last  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  brought  within  our  reach.  When  it  is  vve  will 
publish  it.” 

Affairs  with  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  posi- 
tion of  affairs  renders  every  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion interesting.  Our  latest  Galveston  dates  are  to 
the  11th  inst.,on  which  day  the  U.  S.  steamer  Poin- 
sett, touched  there  for  fuel,  on  her  way  to  Vera 
Cruz,  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  confidential  agent  of 
the  department  of  state  to  the  government  of  Mexi- 
co, on  board,  to  sail  on  the  12th.  The  Galveston 
Civilian  furnishes  the  following  information  relathe 
to  this  special  mission: 

“It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  gone  to 
Mexico  upon  the  steamer  Poinsett,  is  charged  with 
important  negotiations  from  the  United  States.  Two 
millions  of  the  indemnity  due  and  acknowledged  to 
the  United  States  remain  unpaid,  while  four  millions 
more  of  claims,  the  justice  of  which  is  said  to  be 
undoubted,  remain  unadjusted,  for  the  payment  of 
all  of  which,  in  some  wav,  the  American  govern- 
ment is  said  to  he  unwilling  longer  to  wait,  as  jus- 
tice to  her  citizens  has  long  since  demanded  that 
they  should  be  satisfied.  It  is  reported  that  the  U. 
States  government  is  no  longer  willing  to  admit  the 
claim  of  Mexico  to  Texas,  yet  a very  liberal  a Uow- 
ance  (to  be  paid  by  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  debts  due  her  citizens  from  Mexico) 
would  be  made  for  the  relinquishment,  by  Mexico, 
of  her  title  to  the  territory  in  dispute  between  her 
and  Texas,  including  all  ever  claimed  by  this  go 
vernment.  ” 


regiment  of  infantry,  then  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  to 
proceed  to  Fort  Jessup,  and  says  that  it  “manifests  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  government  to  com- 
ply with  what  are  understood  to  lie  obligations  re- 
cently entered  into  with  this  country.” 

The  Choctaw  Indians.  We  have  dates  from  the 
nation  to  the  24th  ultimo.  The  Indian  academy,  to 
which  we  some  time  ago  alluded,  has  gone  into  ope- 
ration, and  now  numbers  fifty  pupils;  fifty  more  are 
expected  by  May.  There  is  strong  spirit  of  rivalry 
among  the  youth.  Commissioners  are  busy  in  taking 
the  census  of  the  territory.  It  is  anticipated  that, 
exclusive  of  whites  and  negroes,  the  Indian  popula- 
tion will  exceed  two  thousand  souls.  Great  prepar- 
ations are  making  for  cropping.  A larger  quantity 
of  cotton  will  be  raised  the  ensuing  season  than  in 
any  previous  year.  Doaktown  is  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Choctaw  nation.  It  contains  a church, 
two  taverns,  eight  stores  with  heavy  stocks  of  goods, 
bakeries  and  tailors,  saddlers,  carpenters,  wheel- 
wrights, and  blacksmith  shops,  &o.  ranged  in  order 
upon  streets.  [Jackson  Reformet . 

Tiie  Debt  of  Florida.  The  London  Times  says: 
“Among  the  repudiators  of  the  United  States,  it.  is 
well  known  that  the  citizens  of  Florida  occupy  an 
unenviable  eminence.  Like  the  Mississippi,  Florida 
does  not  merely  profess  inability  to  pay,  nor  neglect 
to  collect  taxes,  but  openly  and  without  equivocation 
“repudiates.”  Some  remarks  have  lately  been  made 
on  the  debt  of  Florida,  which  are  well  worth  consi- 
deration. Florida,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  a 
a state,  but  a territory,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being 
governed  by  its  own  legislature,  is  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  federal  government.  Thisbeing 
the  case,  it  is  argued  (hat  a debt  contracted  by  Florida 
implies  a sanction  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  that  the  latter  is  affected  by  the 
stain  of  repudiation,  and  is,  it  were,  a party  to  the 
fraud.  Whether  or  not  this  is  really  the  case  accord- 
ing to  American  law,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say, 
but  there  is  certainly  sufficient  plausibility  in  the  ar- 
gument to  entitle  it  to  attention.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  come  to  a correct  decision  as  to  the 
validity  or  non-validi ly,  under  the  constitution,  of 
the  obligations  contracted  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Stales.  Of  this,  the  lengthened  arguments  as 
to  whether  a state  (riot  only  a territory)  can  legally 
I issue  bonds,  are  a sufficient  proof.” 

Mexican  Indemnity.  The  revenue  schooner 
Woodbury  h3s  been  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz  to  receive 
the  fourth  instalment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity. 

Russian  restriction.  The  governor  of  the  Ame- 
rican possessions,  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
American  whalers  from  cruising  and  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  the  Russian  territories.  All  persons  vio- 
lating this  injunction  will  be  held  “responsible  for 
violating  the  sanctioned  treaty  concluded  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  government,  as  well  as 


The  U.  S.  schooner  Flirt  was  at  Galveston.  The 
U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  Commodore  Conner,  was  off 
there  on  the  10th,  and  sent  one  of  his  launches  in. 

The  Texas  papers  have  been  so  much  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  of  annexation  than  our 
journals,  that  we  now  look  in  that  direction  for  news. 
The  Galveston  Civilian  of  the  1st  says:  “Our  minis- 
ters are  nolsanguine  of  the  ratification  of  the  senate, 
though  Fresident  Tyler  and  Mr.  Calhoun  appear  to 
be  so!”  It  then  goes  on  with  statements  which  cor- 
roborate the  suspicions  entertained  that  the  recent 
naval  and  military  movements  towards  Texas,  di- 
rected by  President  Tyler,  were  in  fulfilment  of  con- 
ditions required  by  Texas  before  she  would*consent 
to  negotiate  for  annexation.  They  add: 

“The  United  States  government,  we  understand, 
at  length,  though  reluctantly,  complied  with  all  the 
conditions  required  by  that  of  Texas,  preliminary  to 
entering  into  negotiations  for  annexation.  The  head 
quarters  of  Gen.  Gaines  are  to  be  made  at  Fort.  Jes- 
sup, on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  where  three  regiments 
of  infantry  and  the  2d  regiment  of  dragoons  are  to 
be  stationed,  and  tiie  remaining  disposable  force  un- 
der his  command  is  to  be  distributed  at  various 
points  along  the  line,  while  a fleet  of  ten  sail  is  to 
occupy  the  Gulf;  and  notice  is  to  be  given  to  Mexico 
that  any  demonstration  against  Texas,  during  the 
pendency  of  negotiations,  will  be  considered  as 
against  the  United  Stales,  and  treated  accordingly. 
This  is  very  pleasant  while  it  last,  as  the  Scotchman 
said  when  midway  on  liis  fall  from  the  fourteen  story 
house;  but  how  long  is  it  to  last,  and  what  is  to  be 
the  result,  we  are  not  prepared  to  predict.” 

The  Civilian  published  a copy  of  the  commander- 
in-chief’s  order,  dated  April  11th,  directing  the  3d 


The  Upper  Creek  Indians.  We  have  just  learn- 
ed from  a gentleman  from  the  Creek  Nation  that  O- 
poth-ie-ho-lo’s  towns  are  making  rapid  strides  in  im- 
provement. They  have  commenced  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  many  of  the  families  are  entirely  clad 
in  home-made  cloths.  They  have  expended  a por- 
tion of  their  annuities  in  establishing  two  additional 
blacksmith  shops,  and  for  the  purchase  of  iron  and 
steel. 

Wc  hope  soon  to  learn  that  the  lower  towns  are 
following  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  the  upper 
towns.  We  hardly  believe  that  our  old  friend  Rolley 
will  permit  his  people  to  remain  behind  the  Tucka- 
batchies.  The  Creek  agent  has  been  instructed  by 
the  government  to  establish  four  additional  school- 
houses.  A favorable  sign  for  our  Muscogee  friends. 

[ Van  Buren  ( Arkansas ) Intelligencer. 

The  Creek  Indians  are  raising  rice  of  the  best 
quality  in  Arkansas.  The  editor  of  the  Van  Buren 
intelligencer  says  that  there  ere  long,  rice  enough  nut 
only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  exportation,  will 
be  raised  in  Arkansas. 

The  Public  Lands.  We  learn,  says  the  Pliila- 
delohia  Inquirer',  from  an  official  source,  that  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  during  the  last  calender 
year,  amounted  to  1,639,674  acres,  and  produced 
more  than  $2,000,000,  exceeding  the  proceeds  of 
sales  for  the  previous  year,  by  more  than  $600,000. 

The  commissioner,  under  date  of  December  14, 
1843,  says: 

“There  have  been  surveyed,  since  my  last  annual 
report,  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a half  of  acres, 
exclusive  of  private  land  claims,  and  some  resur- 
veys  where  the  field  notes  were  lost  or  destroyed  by 
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fire.  In  the  south  and  southwest  the  surveys  are 
extending  to  the  farthest  point,  and  in  the  northwest 
are  progressing  with  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
title.  These  will,  of  course,  form  the  basis  of  the 
sales  for  the  year  1844.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
boundary  line  between  this  country  and  Texas,  un- 
der the  convention  of  25th  April,  1838,  it  was  as- 
certained that  some  of  our  surveys  and  sales  were 
within  the  Texian  territory;  and  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana  to  correct 
his  surveys,  so  as  to  limit  them  to  the  true  boun- 
dary, and  make  due  returns  thereof  to  this  office,  so 
that  proper  measures  may  be  taken  to  refund  the 
purchase  money  in  all  cases  of  sales  thus  erroneously 
made.” 

American  Prisoners  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land. — 
At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Everett,  our  minister  at  Lon- 
don, the  British  government,  lias  pardoned  ten  of  the 
American  citizens  sentenced,  with  many  others,  to 
transportation,  for  having  participated  in  the  politi- 
cal disturbances  in  Canada  in  the  year  1838.  Orders 
have  accordingly  been  despatched  for  the  liberation 
on  the  usual  condition  of  good  behaviour  during  their 
residence  there:  of  Hiram  Sharp,  John  Gillman,  Ira 
Polly,  Orin  W.  Smith,  Bemis  Woodbury,  George 
’I'.  Brown,  Daniel  Liskum,  Robert  Q.  Collins,  John 
Thomas,  and  Edward  A.  Wilson. 

Indian  War.  A leiter  received  at  Independence, 
Missouri,  from  the  mountains,  slates  that  at  various 
times  during  the  past  winter,  the  Sioux  Indians  made 
inroads  upon  the  Pawnee  Indians — killing  in  their 
encounters  eighty  of  the  Pawnees,  taking  two  of 
them  prisoners,  and  destroy  ing  one  hundred  lodges. 
Only  three  of  of  the  Sioux  Indians  were  killed. 

ARMY. 

Fort  Wilkins.  The  new  fort  at  Copper  Harbour, 
Lake  Superior,  is  so  called,  in  complement  to  the 
secretary  of  war.  Troops  for  its  occupation  left 
Detroit  cn  the  11th  inst.  composed  of  companies  A. 
and  B.  of  the  5th  infantry,  100  strong,  Capt.  Cleary, 
commanding;  1st  lieutenants  Ruggl.es  and  Stevenson; 
2d  Lt..  Geisse;  Brooken,  and  Howe,  and  assistant 
Surgeon  Isaacs,  accompanied  by  generals  Brady  and 
Brooke  and  staff. 

Monument  to  Surgeon  general  Lovell.  The  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army  have  caused  to  be 
erected  in  the  congressional  burymgground,  Washing- 
ton, a monument  of  massive  dimensions  and  great 
beauty,  in  memory  of  the  late  surgeon  general  of  the 
army,  Joseph  Lovell. 

NAVY. 

Gun  carriage.  An  official  trial  was  made  last 
week  at  Norfolk,  of  the  gun  carriage  invented  by 
Lieut.  Van  Brunt,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  which  proved 
highly  satisfactory. 

The  president  has  reinstated  Lieut.  Breshvv  ood,  of 
the  revenue  service. 

The  Vincinnes,  U.  S.  ship,  Cap.  Buchanan,  sailed 
from  Havana  on  the  5th  inst.,  arrived  at  Pensacola 
on  the  10th  and  sailed  the  next  morning  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

ri  he  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  Lieut.  Com’t  Brent,  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola  on  the  11th  instant  from  Havana, 
having  it  is  stated,  been  in  persuit  of  the  Vincennes, 
with  orders  from  the  department,  on  receiving  of 
which  the  latter  sailed  immediately  as  above. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise.,  Lieut  Com.  Thomas  T. 
Craven,  was  at  Cape  Palmas  on  the  29th  January  last. 
Officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Armstrong, 
during  tier  cruise  in  the  Pacific  from  the  9lh  of  Jan- 
uary 1842,  to  the  15th  ot  December,  1843,  visited  19 
ports,  was  at  sea  420  days,  iti  port  280  days,  and  sailed 
00,110  miles. 

The  Raritan  U.  S.  frigate.  A letter  from  a gentle- 
man on  board,  dated  at  sea,  within  a tew  days  sail  of 
Rio,  states  that  the  frigate  is  a noble  vessel  and  a fast 
sailer,  for  seven  days  in  succession  she  averaged  240 
miles  a day,  and  one  day  the  distance  was  272  miles. 

The  New  York  True  Sun  says,  the  United  States 
shin  Constitution  is  ready  for  sea,  and  is  awaiting 
the  .arrival  of  Mr.  Wise  to  proceed  to  Brazil. 

The  U.  S steamer  Union,  Lieut.  Comm.  Bell,  left 
Norfolk  on  the  8th  lust,  lor  a cruise  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Decatur,  captain  Abbot,  sailed 
from  Cape  Palmas,  for  windward,  on  the  14th  of 
March;  the  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise  was  at  Fish  Town 
on  liie  18th,  surveying  the  reefs  at  that  place.  The 
crews  of  both  vesselss  were  generally  healthy.  No 
cases  of  fever  in  either  vessel. 

1 iieU.  S.  brig  Perry,  commander  Tilton,  from 
Hi.  . .no,  was  at  Cape  Town,  cape  of  Good 

14  ..; , lUarr  n 20. 

The  u.  8.  frigate  Conslellcdion,  has  been  towed  up 
to  the  Potsuiouth  navy  yard. 


The  narrative  of  the  exploring  expedition,  is  ready  for 
the  press,  and  the  work  is  delayed  for  the  want  of  il- 
lustrations in  the  hands  of  the  engravers.  Three 
quarto  volumes,  it  is  probable,  will  be  issued  by  the 
first  of  July  next.  A cheap  edition  of  the  narrative 
will  be  issued  soon  afterwards. 

Naval  Asylum.  The  navy  department  having  de- 
cided that  the  governor  of  the  asylum  at  Philadelphia 
shall  be  a post  captain,  Commander  McKean  has 
been  relieved,  and  commodore  Morgan,  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  station. 


POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 


The  importance  of  the  documents  and  articles  in  re 
lotion  to  the  treaty  of  annexation  has  crowded  out  of 
oar  columns  a number  of  articles  which  were  laid  by 
for  insertion,  as  well  as  the  residue  of  the  description  of 
the  whig  ratification  procession  at  Baltimore,— and  an 
account  of  an  imposing  mass  meeting  ot  the  “demo- 
crats” field  in  Monument  Square,  Baltimore  city,  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  inst. 

Two  national  presidential  conventions,- — the  “demo- 
cratic,’’—and  the  Tyler  conventions,  are  to  convene  in 
| the  city  of  Baltimore  on  Monday  next,  the  27th  inst. 

; A Maryland  gubernatorial  “democratic”  convention,  to 
I nominate  a candidate  for  governor,  is  to  assemble  at  this 
| city  also  on  the  same  day. 

Our  next  number  will  no  doubt  contain  an  account  of 
their  nominations  for  candidates  for  president  and  vice 
president. 

The  whig  papers  throughout  the  Union,  are  now 
crowding  their  columns  with  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  resolutions  of  their  local  whig  meetings,  and 
resolutions  adopted  in  ali  directions,  approving  as  with 
one  voice,  the  nominations  for  president  and  vice  presi 
dent  made  by  ihe  whig  national  convention  at  Balti- 
more on  the  1st  inst. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  whose  letter  on  annexation 
we  were  looking  out  for,  made  his  personal  appearance 
at  the  seat  of  government  on  Saturday  evening  last,— 
where  he  now  is,  ready  to  answer  for  himself. 

Steamboat  nomination.  The  Nauvoo  Neighbor  of  the 
Sth,  asserts,  that  the  whole  matter  is  already  settled  with 
Clay,  Tyler,  Van  Buren,  and  all  the  rest;  the  perambu- 
lations of  the  former  in  the  south, — tile  “immediate  an- 
nexation” project  of  Tyler, — the  “sober  second  though!” 
of’  Van,  are  ail  in  vain.  “General  Joseph  Smith,  the  ac- 
knowledged modern  prophet,  has  got  them  all  in  die 
rear,  and,  from  the  common  mode  of  testing  the  success 
of  candidates  for  i he  presidency,  to  wit — by  steamboat 
elections — he.  Smith,  will  beat  all  the  other  aspirants  to 
that  office’,  two  to  one.  We  learn  from  the  polls  of  the 
steamboat  Osprey,  on  her  last  trip  to  this  city,  that  the 
votes  stood  for 

Gen.  J.  Smith,  29  gentlemen  and  5 ladies. 

Henry  Clay,  16  do  4 do. 

M.  V.  Buren,  7 do  0 do.” 

S.  W.  Downs,  esq  , of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  state  of  Louisiana  at  large  to  the  Van 
Buren  convention,  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  29th  in- 
stant, and  also  a regularly  nominated  candidate  for 
elector  of  president  and  vice  president,  has  resigned 
these  two  mists.  He  says,  in  a letter  in  answer  to  an 
invitation  to  attend  a meeting  in  favor  ol  annexation  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  “1  think  that  the  letter  of  Mr-  Van  Buren 
(on  the  subject  of  annexation)  has  virtually  dissolved 
the  democratic  organization  for  the  next  presidential 
election  in  this  state,  and  all  the  south,  and  that  though 
rather  late,  wc  must  commence  anew.” 

Gen.  Blanche,  another  of ’the  Van  Buren  electors  of 
Louisiana,  stated  at  the  IV.vis  meeting  in  N.  Orleans, 
that  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  candidate  of  the  parly 
he  could  not  and  would  not  serve. 

The  New  Orleans  Herald  has  hauled  down  the  name 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  fiaui  the  head  of  its  columns,  and 
hoisted  the  name  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  “subject  to  no  con- 
vention, but  II le  voice  of  the  people  and  tiis  own  wish- 
es.’’ The  Herald  says — “Our  banner  is  the  strict  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  immediate  re-annexation  of 
Texas,!’ 

“An  old  Jackson  democrat,’’  writing  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Courier,  charges  the  annexation  meetings  of 
Charleston  and  tint  city,  as  the  result  of  a conspiracy 
between  some  wliigs,  money-brokers,  and  a few  demo- 
crats, “to  create  confusion-in  the  democracy!”  He  im- 
plores the  true  democracy  to  keep  away  from  the  meet- 
ings, and  leave  them  to  the  “owners  of  Texas  land,  and 
the  holders  of  Texas  money.’’  He  declares  that  Mr 
Van  Buren  will  he  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Balti- 
more Convention;  that  if  the  democrats  are  true  to 
themselves,  lie  will  he  ejected,  “and  then  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  will  he  no  longer  doubtful.”  The  Courier 
says  “well  done!  old  man.” 

A Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Aurora 
denies  that  Mr.  Calhoun  will  in  anv  case  be  a candi- 
date for  the  presidential  nomination  against  Mr  Tyler. 
He  adds — Mr.  Calhcun  is  an  open  and  avowed  support- 
er of  .T  >hn  Tyler  for  the  next  presidency.  The  Aurora 
;s  a Tyler  paper. 


THE  TEXAS  TREATY. 


TILE  TEXAS  NEGOTIATION  AND  ANDREWS  THE  ABOLI- 
TIONIST. 

From  the  N.  Orleans  Bee  of  the  Sth. 

In  the  correspondence,  a.  company  ing  the  treaty 
of  annexation,  the  name  of  one  Andrews  cuts  a 
conspicuous  figure.  The  importance  of  this  docu- 


ment is  magnified  in  a manner  quite  unexpected  by 
him,  and  the  consequence  which  now  attaches  to  him 
will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  as  the  con- 
summation of  his  proudest  hopes,  which  a year  ago 
scarcely  ventured  beyond  a respectable  standing 
with  the  abolitionists  of  England.  This  fellow 
passed  through  New  Orleans  in  April  1843.  He  had 
just  been  driven  away  from  Texas,  in  consequence  of 
attempting  to  address  the  people  of  Galveston  upon 
the  propriety  of  conciliating  the  protection  of  Engl  and, 
by  adopting  a system  of  gradual  emancipation.  His 
object,  from  late  developements,  seems  to  have  been 
to  acquire  a notoriety  that  would  be  a passport  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  fanatics  of  Europe,  whither  he 
was  going — having  no  other  recommendation  to  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  men.  He  reached  this  city  be- 
fore the  intelligence  of  his  own  manoeuvres  arrived, 
and  was  the  first  to  give  information  of  a projected 
scheme  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tex- 
as, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  London  So- 
ciety. He  was  in  this  office  and  detailed  to  us  the 
plan  of  operations  by  which  the  Texans  were  to  be 
biought  into  the  snare,  and  the  inducements  lhathad 
been  preached  to  them  to  make  them  favorable  to 
the  movement.  He  represented  to  us  that  the  mea- 
sure was  looked  upon  very  favorably  by  the  large 
land  holders,  who  were  made  to  believe  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  had  kept  hack  emigration,  and 
that  if  it  were  abolished  the  country  would  be  spee- 
dily settled  and  the  lands  vastly  enhanced  in  value. 
He  avowed  himself  as  opposed  to’the  measure  and 
professed  to  be  animated  by  a desire  to  put  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  on  their  guard,  in  making  the 
disclosures  he  had  done. 

This  project  we  made  the  basis  of  an  editorial,  in 
which  we  endeavored  to  show  the  deceilfulness  of 
the  relief  promised,  and  the  flagrant  outrage  such  a 
speculation  would  be  upon  the  people  of  the  south, 
who  had  assisted  in  achieving  Texan  independence, 
and  who-had,  on  all  occasions,  aided  her  with  troops 
and  military  stores,  when  her  exigencies  required 
them. 

It  was  represented  at  the  lime,  that  President 
Houston  was  favorable  to  the  scheme.  The  papers 
of  the  Republic  had  just  begun  to  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter— nearly  all  of  them  with  a becoming  spirit  of  in- 
dignation at  such  a proposal.  An  editorial  article 
in  the  Civilian,  upon  the  interference  of  the  British 
government  in  the  Buenos  Ayrean  blockade,  and 
subsequently  putting  a stop  to  t lie  Montevidian  war 
upon  the  condition  (as  was  understood)  that  those 
states  abolished  slavery,  was  relied  upon  by  An- 
drews as  evincing  the  disposition  of  the  Texan  pre- 
sident on  the  subject. 

Shortly  after  (he  publication  of  our  comments 
upon  Andrews’ disclosures,  we  received  letters  from 
gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  and  intelligence 
in  Texas,  informing  us  of  Andrews’  movements, 
from  which  we  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  An- 
drews himself  was  the  originator  of  the  treason  arid 
that  he  had  been  driven  from  Texas  in  consequence 
of  it.  These  letters  gave  us  to  understand  that  the 
people  of  Texas  were  entirely  free  from  the  conspi- 
racy imputed  to  them,  and,  although  written  for  the 
most  part  by  President  Houston’s  personal  and  poli- 
tical enemies,  entirely  acquiled  him  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  plot. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information,  we  caused 
Andrews  to  be  diligently  sought  after  as  a dangerous 
person;  but  he  had  left  the  city.  The  papers  from 
Texas,  that  reached  here  without’  letters,  spoke  of 
the  scheme  with  due  severity,  and  mentioned  the 
name  of  Andrews  as  being  implicated  in  it,  which 
they  had  not  dune  before.  The  project  was  gene- 
rally denounced  and  soon  after  forgotten. 

The  double-faced  scoundrel,  however,  had  accom- 
plished his  object.  The  northern  papers  comment- 
ed upon  the  contents  of  the  Texan  journals,  doubt- 
less at  iiis  instance,  and  he  thereby  became  sufficient- 
ly notorious  to  visit  Europe.  The  comments  of  the 
American  press  were  a substitute  for  letters  of  in- 
troduction, and  there  were  quite  enough  of  them  to 
form  an  imposing  recommendation. 

The  moving  cause  cf  the  negotiation  that  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  annexation,  is  apparently  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Andrews  in  London.  Mr.  Upshur  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1843,  opens  the  correspondence 
as  follows: 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Aug.  8,  1843. 

’Sir:  A private  letter  from  a citizen  of  Maryland, 
then  in  London,  contains  the  following  passage: 

“1  learn  from  a source  entitled  to  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  now  here  a Mr.  Andrews,  de- 
puted by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas,  to  negotiate 
with  the  British  government.  That  he  has  seen 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  lus  project  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  which  is,  that  there 
shall  be  organized  a company  in  England,  who  shall 
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advance  a sum  sufficient- to  pay  fur  the  slaves  now 
in  Texas,  ami  ia  -a -in-  m payment  Texas  lands;  that 
the  sum  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  in 
demruty  fur  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  1 am  au- 
thorised by  the  Texan  'minister  to  say  to  you,  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  guaranty  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
this  loan,  upon  condition  that  the  Texan  government 
will  abolish  slavery.” 

Andrews  was  in  New  Orleans  on  the  21st  day  of 
April,  to  our  certain  knowledge.  lie  must  have 
gone  to  Europe,  matured  his  system  of  action,  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  the  British  government  and 
with  incredible  expedition,  ns  three  months  and  a half 
after  he  was  here,  an  elaborate  slate  paper  is  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Upshur  upon  a report  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  London. 

With  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  British  govern- 
ment that  the  information  reiied  upon  by  Mr.  Up- 
shur was  false,  and  with  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  authority  claimed  from  the  Texan  minister  for 
confirmation  of  the  report,  to  have  been  assumed 
without  grounds,  the  president  must  have  persevered 
in  the  negotiation  from  a purely  selfish  and  sinister 
impulse.  Nothing  short  of  an  ambition  reckless  of 
the  peace  and  well  being  of  the  country  would  have 
precipitated  the  administration  upon  so  bungling  a 
correspondence,  predicted  upon  representations  and 
assurances  which  the  department  had  good  grounds 
for  supposing  to  be  without  foundation — or  at  least 
such  as  the  government  had  rio  means  of  proving. 

The  anxiety  of  the  executive  to  bring  forward  the 
measure,  in  time  for  the  Baltimore  convention,  over- 
looked the  proofs  necessary  to  fortify  his  position,, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  thrown  by 
the  ears,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a scamp 
who  was  not  good  enough  even  for  Texas.  What 
weight  will  the  statements  of  Mr.  Upshur’s  anony- 
mous correspondent  have  with  the  civilized  world, 
when  brought  into  collision  with  repeated  assevera- 
tions of  the  British  cabinet— officially  promulgated 
and  solemnly  reiterated?  The  administration  must 
have  fallen  into  the  infatuation  of  believing  that  the 
private  intention  of  one  of  its  travelling  proteges  is 
good  against  the  world  and  needs  no  other  support 
than  the  credulity  of  the  president  who  has  an  inte- 
rest in  believ  ing  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  attempts  to  base  the  treaty  upon  the 
avowal  of  the  British  minister  of  a desire  upon  the 
partof  iiis  government  to  see  slavery  abolished 
wherever  it  exists,  and  a determination  to  aid  m that 
object  by  all  proper  and  legitimate  means.  This 
would  indeed  place  the  negotiations  upon  less  equivo- 
cal grounds;  but  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  this 
avowal  was  made  after  the  matter  was  taken  in 
hand.  It  was  a God-send  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  may 
relieve  him  from  the  opprobrium  of  the  correspon- 
dence preceding  his  junction  with  the  cabinet.  But 
it  can  no  more  extenuate  the  guilty  motives  of  the 
executive  than  it  can  blot  out  the  disreputable  pre- 
varications that  were  resorted  to,  to  coax  the  con- 
sent of  Texas  to  the  treaty. 

This  Andrews,  no  doubt,  palmed  himself  upon 
Mr.  Upshur’s  anonymous  correspondent  as  a wonder- 
ful person.  The  probabilities  are  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  di-closures  to  the  secretary  of  j 
state  than  the  averments  of  a Tcxian  refugee,  who 
amused  himself  by  blazoning  his  own  consequence 
to  the  awe  struck  letter-writer  of  the  cabinet.  It 
will  be  a stigma  upon  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  if  they  suffer  the  country  to  be  con- 
vulsed by  so  shallow  a device.  They  would  earn  a 
reputation  for  folly  and  infatuation,  if  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  distracted  on  such  flimsy  pretence. 
]t  would  he  an  invitation  to  future  executives  to 
brandish  the  torch  of  discord,  whenever  it  is  found 
necessary  to  translate  public  disgust  into  public  ex- 
citement. It  would  be  a melancholy  spectacle  to  see 
a nation,  boastful  of  i is  greatness  and  proud  of  its 
liberties,  phreiizicd  by  an  ebuliition  of  selfish  ambi- 
tion. There  will  be  a lime  when  this  matter  will 
meet  the  calm  judgment  of  the  nation,  but  no  one  is 
a greater  enemy  to  annexation  than  he  who  relies 
upon  the  published  documents  accompanying  the  trea- 
ty, to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  American  people. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  CASS,  ON  ANNEXATION. 

Detroit:  May  10,  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  whether  I 
am  favorable  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  Stales,  I reply  that  I am.  As  you  de- 
mand my  opinion  only  of  this  measure,  and  briefly 
the  reasons  which  influence  me,  I shall  confine  my- 
self to  these  points. 

I shall  not  dwell  upon  the  policy  of  uniting  coter 
minous  countrii'-,  situated  like  ours  and  Texas,  with 
no  marked  geographical  feature  to  divide  them,  and 
with  navigable  streams  penetrating  the  territories  of 
Loth;  nor  upon  the  common  origin  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  them;  upon  their  common  language,  manners, 


I religion,  institutions,  and,  in  fact,  their  id  ntily  as  a i 
| brunch  of  the  human  family.  Nor  shall  1 urge  tile 
i material  interests  involved  in  the  measure,  by  the 
free  intercourse  it  would,  establish  between  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  a vast  country,  mutually  dependent 
upon,  and  supplying  one  another.  These  considera- 
tions are  so  obvious,  that  they  need  no  elucidation 
from  me. 

But  in  a military  point  of  view,  annexation  strikes 
me  as  still  more  important,  and  my  mind  lias  been 
the  more  forcibly  impressed  with  this  idea  from  rea- 
ding the  able  letter  of  General  Jackson  upon  this 
subject,  which  has  just  come  under  my  observation. 
Willi  the  intuitive  sagacity  which  makes  part  of  the 
character  of  that  great  man  and  pure  patriot,  lie  has 
foreseen  the  use  which  a European  enemy  might 
make  of  Texas  in  the  event  of  a war  with  the  Uni- 
ted States.  A lodgment  in  that  country  would  lay 
open  our  whole  south-western  border  to  his  devasta- 
tions. We  could  establish  no  fortress  nor  occupy 
any  favorable  position;  for  the  immense  frontier  may 
— in  a vast  many  places — he  crossed  as  readily  as  a 
man  passes  from  one  part  of  h is  farm  to  another. — 
The  advantages  an  active  enemy  would  enjoy  under 
such  circumstances,  it  requires  no  sagacity  to  fore- 
tell. 

These  considerations  recall  to  my  memory  an  ar- 
licle  winch  made  its  appearance  just  before  I left 
Europe,  in  a leading  lory  periodical  in  England,  which 
is  understood  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a powerful 
parly.  This  is  Frazer’s  Magazine;  and  a more  nefa- 
rious article  never  issued  from  a profligate  press.  It 
ought  to  be  stereotyped  and  circulated  from  one  end 
of  our  country  to  the  other,  to  show  the  designs  which 
arc  in  agitation  against  us,  and  to  teach  us  that  our 
safety  in  that  mighty  contest  which  is  coming  upon 
us,  is  in  a knowledge  of  our  danger,  and  in  a determi- 
nation, by  union,  and  by  a wise  forecast,  to  meet  it 
and  defeat  it.  The  spirit  of  this  article  is  sufficient- 
] ly  indicated  by  its  title,  which  was,  “a  war  with  the 
United  States  a blessing  to  mankind.”  I cannot  re- 
fer to  it  at  this  moment,  but  must  speak  of  it  from 
recollection.  I have  often  been  surprised  it  has  not 
attracted  more  attention  in  our  country.  Its  object 
was  to  provoke  a war  with  the  United  States,  and  lay 
down  tlie  plan  of  a campaign,  which  would  sooner 
bring  it  to  a fortunate  conclusion  with  England. — 
The  basis  of  this  plan  was  the  organization  of  the 
necessary  black  force  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
its  debarkation  upon  our  southern  coast.  The  con- 
sequences which  our  enemies  fondly  hoped  for,  in 
such  a case,  but  with  an  entircignorance  of  the  true 
| state  of  hie  country,  were  foretold  with  a rare  union 
of  philanthropy  and  hatred.  I wish  I had  the  num- 
ber at  hand,  to  cull  some  choice  passages  for  your  re- 
flection. The  result  was  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
southern  states,  the  ruin  or  depression  of  the  others, 
and  the  dissolution  of  this  great  and  glorious  confed- 
eracy, on  which  the  last  hopes  of  freedom  through 
tlie  world  now  rest. 

What  more  favorable  position  could  be  taken  foe, 
the  occupation  of  English  black  troops,  and  for  let, 
ting  them  loose  upon  our  southern  states,  than  is  af- 
forded by  Texas?  Incapable  of  resisting  in  the  event 
of  a war  between  us  and  England,  she  would  be  ta- 
ken possession  of  by  the  latter,  under  one  or  another 
of  those  pretences,  which  every  page  of  her  history 
furnishes,  and  the  territory  would  become  the  depot 
whence  she  would  carry  on  her  operations  against  us, 
and  attempt  to  add  a servile  war  to  the  other  calam- 
ities vy hicli  hostilities  bring  with  them.  Tie  who 
doubts  whether  this  would  be  done,  has  yet  to  learn 
another  trait  in  the  annals  of  national  antipathy.  It, 
would  be  done,  and  be  called  philanthropy. 

Every  day  satisfies  me  more  and  more,  that  a ma- 
jority of  tlie  American  people  are  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation. Were  they  not — tlie  measure  ought  not  to  be, 
effected.  But  as  they  are — the  sooner  it  is  effected, 
tlie  better.  I do  not  touch  the  details  of  the  negoti- 
ation. That  must  be  left  to  the  responsibility  of  tlie 
government;  as,  also,  must  tiie  bearing  of  tlie  ques- 
tion upon,  and  its  reception  by,  other  countries. — 
These  are  points  [ do  not  here  enter  into.  1 am, 
dear  sir,  with  much  regard,  truly  yours, 

LEW-  CASS. 

Hon.  E.  A.  IIannegan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LETTER  OF  TIIE  HON.  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  TO  A CITIZEN 
OF  BALTIMORE. 

House  of  representatives,  May  15,  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I am 
not  inclined  to  favor  the  proposition  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  1 have  just  seen  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  meeting  on  Monday 
evening,  of  those  who  call  themselves  the  democra- 
cy of  Baltimore.  Qne  of  the  resolutions  relate;  to 
this  subject: 

“That  this  meeting  considers  the  re-annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  of  which  it  was  right- 
fully a portion  previous  to  the  improvident  cession  of 


IM9<  a measure  indiqiei  able  to  our  seem  i a in- 1 
foreign  aggression  in  that  quarter,  tiie  exl"mion'  of 
tlie  domestic  commercial  exchanges  of  our  country, 
and  the  securing  the  blessings  of  republican  govern- 
ment to  a people  allied  to  us  in  blood  and  political 
sympathy; — -and  that  vve  shall  hail  the  day  when  her 
now  solitary  star  shall  blend  in  harmonious  order 
with  the  constellation  that  blazes  on  the  American 
flag.” 

This  resolution  in  common  with  the  others,  the  Re] 
publican  informs  us,  was  adopted  “by  acclamation.” 

Notwithstanding  this  acclamation,  I venture  to  say 
the  sentiment  is  not  the  sentiment  of  our  state. 

Maryland  has  very  strong  reason  to  oppose  tiie  an- 
nexation. We  have  been  sufficiently  drained  of  va- 
luable portions  of  our  population  already,  by  the 
opening  of  new  states,  to  teach  us  tlie  duty  of  resist- 
ing this  effort  to  incorporate  Texas  with  the  Union. 

Up  to  tlie  present  day,  however,  we  have  felt,  in 
the  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  west, 
and  in  tlie  strength  and  grandeur  which  that  region 
has  given  to  our  republic,  too  many  incentives  to 
patriotic  pride  not  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be 
selfish  in  “the  old  thirteen”  to  complain  of  that  glo- 
rious march  of  civilization  which  began  and  moved 
forth  from  our  borders.  But,  surely,  we  may  be  con- 
tent now  with  the  limits  of  our  present  confederacy, 
and  be  excused  for  desiring  to  pause  in  the  career  of 
territorial  acquisition.  The  next  half  century  may 
find  useful  occupation  in  filling  up  the  space  which 
we  have  acquired,  and  in  turning  to  its  appropriate 
uses  that  vast  domain  which  we  have  laid  off  for  fu- 
ture settlement  and  habitation. 

Maryland  has  paid  her  full  tribute  to  this  great 
enterprise.  To  say  nothing  of  her  gallant  effusion 
of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
by  which  this  imperial  domain  was  won  from  the 
British  crown;  nothing  of  her  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  allotment  of  large  sections  of  that  domain  to 
the  local  benefit  and  special  use  of  the  western  states, 
and  tier  own  utter  exclusion  from  all  share  or  lot  in 
that  rich  possesion,  she  has  lost  incalculably  more 
than  any  division  of  that  domain  might  reimburse,  in 
tlie  diminution  of  her  resources  by  the  constantflow 
of  her  people  and  wealth  beyond  the  Alleghany. — 
Much  of  our  best  soil  untilled,  many  mines  unex- 
plored, many  excellent  farms  abandoned,  the  whole 
of  our  landed  property  depreciated  in, value,  some  of 
our  counties  not  only  become  stationary,  but  actual- 
ly retrogade  in  population,  taxation  increased  and 
the  capacity  to  bear  it  diminished— these  are  soir.3 
of  the  evidences  of  our  sacrifices  in  favor  of  the 
new  territories  of  the  Union;  sacrifices  which  wo 
have  borne  without  repining  from  the  affectionate 
interest  we  have  taken  in  the  success  of  the  young 
states.  The  vigor  of  these  states,  we  ha>ve  painful- 
ly felt,  is  drawn  in  part  from  the  life  blood  of  the 
parent  stock.  I think  we  may  be  approved  and  second- 
ed now  for  desiring  to  see  some  concentration,  some 
consolidation,  at  least,  of  the  present  elements  of 
this  Union,  before  we  set  out  anew  in  quest  of  more 
extensive  acquisitions. 

These  considerations  apart  from  many  graver  ob- 
jections, would  disincline  me  to  look  with  iavor  up- 
on the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  this  Union.  But 
there  are  many  graver  objections. 

The  present  attempt  is  distinguished  by  incidents 
which  ought  to  rise  against  it  the  revolt  of  every  ho- 
norable mind.  It  has  begun  in  a humiliating  intrigue, 
on  tlie  part  of  our  government,  to  persuade  Texas  to 
permit  if  not  to  solicit  this  alliance,  and  the  people 
of  that  country  have,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
only  been  reconciled  to  this  act  of  condescension  by 
systematic  misrepresentation  of  the  state  of  opinion 
here,  by  alternate  threat  and  entreaty,  and  by  the 
lure  of  exorbitant  profit  to  be  conferred  by  our  act. 
Amongst  these  misrepresentations  was  that  which 
lias  proved  so  notoriously  false,  importing  that  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  senate  wqre  ascertained  to  be  favorable 
to  the  measure,  and  would  vote  to  sustain  it.  I 
might  refer  to  many  others,  but  the  whole  history 
will  he  very  soon  made  public. 

Towards  Mexico  this  proceeding  is  still  more  dis- 
honorable, If  not  a downright  act  of  perfidy,  it  is, 
at  the  best,  a flagrant  violation  of  former  pledges  of 
friendship;  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations;  a 
positive  act  of  war  altogether  unworthy  of  a just 
and  magnanimous  people.  It  has  the  air  of  vulgar 
domineering  over  one  supposed  to  be  inferior  in 
prowess,  a trespass  upon  the  feebleness  of  an  adver- 
sary which  would  not  be  attempted  against  one  who 
had  the  power  to  resist  us.  In  this  point  of  view, 
nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  tlie  proud  sen- 
sibility aud  genuine  American  spirit  of  our  people, 
it  will  be  spurned  by  them  as  a stain  upon  their  cou- 
rage, no  less  than  an  imputation  upon  their  honor. 

There  is  fraud  confessed  in  the  very  artifice  which 
is  used  to  recommend  tlie  measure  to  the  country. — . 
Why  is  it  called  the  re-annexation  of  Texas?  This 
term  is  employed  to  induce  an  opinion  that  tiie  ler-> 
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ritory  equitably  belongs  to  us  now.  In  the  ethics  of 
those  who  make  this  claim  we  are  to  understand 
that  whenever  the  United  States  has  a contest  for 
boundary  with  a neighbor,  and  that  boundary,  after 
debate,  is  solemnly  settled  by  treaty,  the  treaty  may 
be  set  aside  at  pleasure,  if  it  has  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  by  the  relinquishment  of  any  original 
pretension. 

In  short,  that  this  nation  can  never  abate,  forego, 
or  abandon  a particle  of  any  claim  it  may  set  up,  no 
matter  how  extravagant,  how  much,  or  how  reason- 
ably contested:  that  we  may  take  all  equivalents  giv- 
en in  a treaty,  and  resume,  when  convenient,  all  that 
we  have  parted  with.  The  advocates  of  the  re-an- 
nexation say  that  a republic  like  ours  has  no  power 
to  part  with  territory,  and  that  as  we  once  claimed 
Texas,  the  treaty  which  relinquishes  the  claim  is 
void.  In  the  next  breath  they  tell  us  that  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  which  is  modelled  after  ours,  may 
not  only  part  with  a portion  of  ils  territory,  but  may 
cede,  the  whole,  and  even  extinguish  its  own  existence. 
With  such  wretched  sophistry  as  this,  is  the  honor 
of  the  American  people  brought  into  question — the 
good  repute  of  our  country  tarnished  in  the  eye  of 
mankind! 

Our  constitutional  power  to  admit  foreign  nations 
into  this  Union  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted.  This 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  obvious  departure  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jeffersonian  school.  The  sage  of 
Monticello  did  not  think  so.  He  thought  it  clear  that 
the  constitution  forbade  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
arid  he  therefore  recommended  an  amendment,  to 
ratify  that  act.  T he  opinions  of  Jefferson,  howeyer, 
are  of  small  authority  in  his  own  school  when  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  a party  purpose.  I am  no  strict 
constructionist,  as  that  .phrase  is  understood,  yet  I 
cannot  but  marvel  at  the  easy  consciences  of  gen- 
tlemen of  that  sect  who  are  so  much  gi.ven  to  talk 
of  “the  compromises  of  the  constitution,”  when  I 
find  them  so  clear  upon  the  question  of  this  power, 
and  so  willing  to  disturb  that  “balance”  which  they 
have  represented  to  be, — in  their  own  language, — 
“sacred”  in  the  adjustment  of  the  weight  of  the  free 
and  slave  states.  Is  it  uncharitable  to  believe  that 
they  are  reconciled  to  this  invasion  of  Ihe  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution,  in  the  present  instance, 
because  they  fancy  it  will  bring  the  beam  down  on 
their  side  of  the  balance?  Where  does  this  power  to 
annex  foreign  states  end?  With  Texas?  What  of 
Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Canada?  Can  it  reach  Ireland? 
Or  is  it  confined,  as  we  might  infer  from  some  of  the 
declamation  on  the  subject,  to  the  enemies  only  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon?  It  has  a broad  field  on  that  basis. 
These  are  significant  questions. 

I do  not  doubt  that  two  nations  may  become  one, 
whenever  it  may  suit  their  tastes  and  tempers  to  en- 
ter into  such  wedlock.  But  they  will  not  do  this  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  their  respective 
governments  for  separate  administration.  It  will  not 
be  done  under  existing  constitutions.  Mr.  Walker 
holds  that  this  right  of  self-government  is  a right  re- 
served to  every  government,  unless  expressly  forbid- 
den by  its  constitution.  Certainly,  this  is  a very  odd 
specimen  of  strict  construction.  The  existing  ad- 
ministration may  destroy  the  government  by  giving 
the  whole  territory  away  in  a treaty, — unless  the  law 
forbid  it-  That,  he  affirms,  will  be  the  basis  of  our 
titie  to  Texas,  if  we  confirm  the  treaty.  These  are 
new  views  ot  government.  I can  see  but  one  way 
to  accomplish  this  object.  When  it  is  the  general 
wish  of  Uie  people — not  of  the  government — of  the 
United  States  and  of  Texas  to  form  a new  confede 
racy,  they  will  be  obliged  to  alter  their  organic  law 
to  suit  the  case;  they  will  then  have  occasion  to  make 
a new  constitution  or  amend  the  old  one.  The  new 
Union  must  provide  conslitulion  and  law  for  itself. 

I think  I discern,  from  some  manifestations  I have 
seen,  at  the  bottom  of  this  scheme,  in  the  minds  and 
wishes  of  some  of  its  contrivers,  an  ultimate  purpose 
to  form  a new  confederacy,  of  which  it  shall  be  a 
prominent  feature  that  no  free  state  shall  come  into 
the  league.  It  has  grown  into  fashion  of  late,  to  talk 
about  slavery  as  “a  blessing,”  which  is  affirmed  to 
be  essential  to  a prosperous  democracy.  The  cor- 
l-ollary  from  this  is,  in  a few  men’s  minds — happily 
but  few — that  visible  advantage  would  flow  from  a 
confederacy  founded  on  this  essential  blessing  as  a fun- 
dimental  element.  1 trust  there  are  not  many  states 
in  this  Union  which  will  acquiesce  in  this  logic,  or 
place  their  title  to  democratic  government  upon  such 
a concession.  I can  speak  very  confidently  for  Ma- 
ryland, that  she  will  not  be  one.  The  state  that 
cherished  such  a thought  will  assuredly  come  to  an 
“ill-starred  and  unblessed  catastrophe.”  1 forbear 
to  expatiate  on  so  revolting  a theme,  and  fervently 
pray  that  no  such  treason  may  be  meditated. 

What  is  it  (hat  the  proposition  proposes  to  re-annex? 
Whai  is  Texas?  Is  it  the  tei ritory  bounded  by  the 
Colorado — by  the  Nueces — by  the  Bio  Bravo — or  by 
any  still  more  southerly  limit?  Is  it  the  whole  inten- 


dancy of  San  Luis  Potosi?  Does  it  reach  to  the  Pa- 
cific? Does  it  comprehend  California,  or  Sonora? — 
who  can  answer?  It  is  all  indefinite:  there  is  a great 
question  of  boundary  left.  If  the  annexation  be 
made,  then  there  will  arise  more  discourse  about 
other  re-annexations — Mexico — Yucatan,  Panama; 
where  will  it  end?  This  little  nation  of  Texas — only 
about  the  size  of  France — is  but  the  beginning — a 
stepping  stone.  It  would  be  but  justice  to  settle  the 
extent  of  ail  future  claims  before  we  conclude  ne- 
gotiations. Are  they  not  definite? — nest  eggs  for  a 
future  brood  of  claims? 

It  is  a comfort  to  think  that  this  nefarious  scheme 
is  destined  very  soon  to  explode,  and  to  take  its 
place  amongst  the  thousand  repudiated  follies  of  this 
foolish  administration.  It  has  but  few  friends  in  the 
senate,  and  when  that  body  have  rejected  it,  and  the 
nation  come  to  a calm  estimate  of  the  event,  there 
will  be  a universal  expression  of  wonder  at  the  te- 
merity of  the  men  who  could  so  seriously  trifle  with 
the  honor  of  the  country. 

The  project  Las  sprung  up  so  suddenly  upon  the 
people,  and  has  been  so  little  considered  in  past  time, 
that  there  may  be  saiJ  to  be  no  real  public  opinion 
upon  it.  All  ai  e taken  by  surprise,  and  many  who 
would  abhor  the  scheme  upon  mature  deliberation, 
are  now  in  a state  of  passive  reliance  upon  the  au- 
thorities here;  too  willing  perhaps,  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  congress  on  the  question.  It  was  to  ob- 
tain this  advantage  that  the  politic  Mr.  Tyler  has 
been  so  cunning  to  keep  the  treaty  secret. 

This  is  one  of  those  strokes  of  statesmanship  that 
have  made  our  Polonius  president  so  often  the  won- 
der of  his  times, — a coup  d'etat  by  which  the  second 
hand  hero  of  The  Vetoes  has  hoped  to  win  that  most 
impossible  of  honors,  a vote  from  some  state  in  favor 
of  aqolher  term.  The  scheme  thus  set  out  under  the 
very  worst  conceivable  auspices.  It  would  miscarry 
on  that  ground  alone. 

It  is  said  lhat  a messenger  has  been  sent  to  Mexi- 
co to  propose  some  terms  of  accommodation  with 
that  power, — to  buy  out  her  claim  on  Texas.  If  this 
be  true,  what  a confession  is  it  of  the  injustice  of 
the  trealy?  I think  they  greatly  miscalculate  the 
temper  of  the  Mexican  government  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  people,  who  suppose  that  this  overture 
will  produce  any  effect  but  exasperated  defiance. — 
Perhaps  some  ebullition  of  such  a feeling  is  desired 
by  the  patrons  of  the  plot  here,  in  the  hope  of  lind- 
ing,  in  an  exhibition  of  resentment  from  Mexico,  a 
topic  to  kindle  a war  fever  on  this  side. 

Has  any  one  counted  the  probable  cost  of  a war 
with  Mexico?  Annexation,  without  the  consent  of 
that  government,  would  inevitably  involve  us  in  im- 
mediate strife.  She  would  invade  Texas  without  de- 
lay, and  we  should  be  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  pride  to  protect  our  new  acquisition.  It  cost  us 
thirty  millions  to  expel  a few  Indians  from  Florida. 
Twice  that  amount,  per  annum,  would  not  more  than 
suffice  to  carry  on  hostilities  upon  the  remote  plains 
of  the  Texan  border  and  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  privateers  which  would  swarm  like  mosquitoes 
on  the  path  of  our  commerce.  We  should  be  oblig- 
ed to  maintain  armies  by  land  to  pursue  the  alert 
and  sleepless  guerillas  of  the  Mexican  frontier,  and 
squadrons  to  blockade  the  coast.  Fever,  famine,  and 
tempest  would  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  adversary. — 
Thousands  of  our  troops  would  perish;  many  staunch 
ships  would  be  shattered  by  storms,  wrecked  or  driv- 
en away,  many  of  our  seamen  overthrown  by  the 
pestilence  of  the  gulf.  The  treasury  would  be  drained 
by  hordes  of  contractors,  speculators,  job  agents,  the 
natural  canker  of  a war;  and  at  the  end  we  should 
come  out  of  the  conlest  loaded  with  debt,  weary 
with  disaster,  and  loathing  every  recollection  of  the 
folly  which  had  brought  us  into  such  a barren  enter- 
prise. What  is  not  amongst  the  least  of  its  morti- 
fications, we  should  come  out  of  it  without  the  sym- 
pathy of  a single  nation  upon  the  globe,  or  even  of  a 
single  individual  beyond  our  own  coniines.  All  the 
world  would  watch  the  contest  with  a prepared  smile 
at  every  discomfiture  which  might  befal  us,  with  a 
sincere  regret  at  every  success. 

Whence  has  this  scheme  oblained  any  favor?  In 
part,  doubtless,  from  the  affinities  which  subsist  be- 
tween our  people  and  the  settlers  of  Texas.  This  is 
natural  and  honorable.  No  small  share  of  the  favor 
it  has  won,  however,  is  to  be  placed  to  motive  of  sor- 
did personal  interest.  Upwards  of  sixty  millions  of 
acres  of  private  land  claims,  I understand,  are  to  be 
recognized:  ten  millions  of  public  Texan  debt. 

The  bond  holders  and  the  land  scrip  holders  have 
interest  enough  to  make  great  efforts  in  the  cause, 
and  to  win  much  influence  over  the  popular  mind  of 
the  country.  It  would  be  much  cheaper,  perhaps, 
and  more  honorable  for  us  to  pay  all  these  at  once, 
out  of  our  own  treasury,  and  leave  Texas  as  she  is, — 
since  by  such  a course  we  should  know  the  extent  of 
our  losses  in  the  beginning,  and  do  no  violence  to  the 
laws  ot  nations  or  a duty  we  owe  a friendly  power. 


Why  should  we  embroil  ourselves  for  the  speculators 
in  Texan  lands,  or  Ihe  holders  of  Texan  bonds? 

The  influence  of  the  annexation  upon  the  slave 
question,  it  Strikes  me,  has  been  very  much  overrat- 
ed both  in  the  south  and  the  north.  1 cannot  see  that 
it  would  either  augment  the  influence  of  the  slave 
states  on  the  one  hand,  or  that  the  refusal  to  annex 
would  mitigate  the  evil  of  slavery  on  the  other. — 
Texas,  in  a state  of  prosperous  peace,  whether  a 
part  of  the  United  States  or  an  independent  power, 
would,  in  the  long  run,  equally  attract  emigration 
and  settlement  from  the  present  population  of  the 
Union.  It  will  draw  many  slaves  along  with  their 
proprietors  from  Ihe  southern  states,  and  with  them 
subtract  a proportionate  amount  of  political  power. 

Every  slave  withdrawn  from  the  present  slave 
states  will  have  his  influence  in  lesssening  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  district  from  which  he  goes.  This 
career  of  settlement  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will 
sooner  or  later  convert  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  other  states,  into 
free  states.  It  will  break  down  South  Carolina, 
weaken  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  probably  re- 
duce the  value  of  land  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana.  Ils  annexation  to  the  Union  can  do  no 
conceivable  good  to  any  of  these  slates.  1 cannot, 
therefore,  but  feel  great  surprise  at  the  zeal  for  this 
measure  which  is  said  to  pervade  certain  portions  of 
the  south.  Can  it  be  other  than  the  artificial  excite- 
ment produced  by  a skilful  appeal  to  popular  consi- 
derations which  do  not  really  belong  to  the  subject; 
and  must  not  this  fervor  subside  before  the  most  de- 
liberate reflection  of  the  people?  A new  competitor 
in  the  production  efsugarand  cotton,  growing  strong 
under  the  stimulus  of  lhat  eagerness  for  emigration 
which  is  a characteristic  of  our  people,  and  which, 
in  the  first  few  years  after  the  incorporation  of  Tex- 
as, would  carry  great  numbers  into  the  new  territo- 
ry, we  may  well  imagine  would  raise,  up  no  harmless 
antagonist  to  the  present  south.  Whilst  it  is  quite 
apparent,  in  looking  to  the  effects  of  this  emigration 
upon  our  domestic  commerce,  that  it  would,  in  re- 
ality, add  but  little  to  ils  extension,  since  the  same 
consumers  and  producers  would  only  be  removed 
from  one  field  of  employment  to  another.  Exactly 
in  proportion  as  Texas  would  he  strengthened  eillier 
in  political  power  or  commercial  importance,  other 
sections  of  the  Union  would  be  weakened. 

Another  result  would  follow  the  annexation,  which 
would  disappoint  the  expectations  of  many.  Texas 
would  come  into  the  confederacy  us  a territory,  and 
the  same  considerations  which  led  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Missouri  question  upon  a compromise  between 
the  slave  and  free  slates,  would,  we  may  be  persuad- 
ed, be  again  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  a similar 
arrangement  of  the  new  acquisition,  by  providing 
for  an  equal  number  of  free  and  slave  states  to  be 
carved  out  of  the  territory.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether,  with  tiie  present  vote  of  congress,  (still 
more  questionable  with  the  vote  after  another  cen- 
sus,) there  would  not  be  power  to  settle  this  point 
upon  a basis  much  more  favorable  to  the  views  of 
the  free  states.  In  contemplation  of  such  a contin- 
gency, 1 ask  if  the  inducements  to  the  annexation, 
on  the  part  of  the  south,  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
weakened? 

It  is  suggested  in  the  English  papers  that  the  cause 
of  free  trade  would  find  a valuable  ally  in  the  annexa- 
tion. There  is  some  plausibility  in  Hie  opinion,  that 
by  increasing  settlement  towards  the  tropics  and  ex- 
tending the  field  of  our  planting  interests,  many  aux- 
iliaries would  be  gained  to  Great  Britain  against  the 
protection  of  our  mechanical  industry.  Such  a be- 
lief may  recommend  this  measure  to  England,  to 
some  of  the  southern  states,  and  to  all  that  part  of 
the  democracy  who  have  raised  their  hands  against 
the  success  of  the  labor  of  our  country;  but  it  will 
scarcely  succeed  in  convincing  the  manufacturers,  Ihe 
mechanics,  and  the  farmers  of  Maryland,  or  of  any 
other  state  friendly  to  domestic  industry,  that  the 
measure  is  in  any  wise  to  be  desired  by  them.  And 
as  to  the  notion  that  (he  annexation  is  “indispensa- 
ble to  our  security  against  foreign  aggression,”  or  to 
“the  extension  of  the  domestic  commercial  exchang- 
es of  our  country,”  as  the  declaration  of  the  Balti- 
more meeting  asserts — every  one  must  see  that  these 
are  but  phrases  of  common  place  political  rhetoric, 
thrown  in  as  unmeaning  expletives,  to  round  off  a 
clap  trap  resolution,  and  intended  merely  as  a sono- 
rous prelude  to  that  “acclamation”  which  was  a pre- 
pared and  expected  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Tyler,  it  will  be  seen,  when  the  documents  ac- 
companying the  treaty  are  published — for  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  has  just  Ueen  removed — has  al- 
leady  been  making  warlike  preparations  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Mexico.  He  is  gathering  troops  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Sabine  and  sending  a squadron  to  tiie 
Coast.  His  purpose  is  to  intimidate  Mexico.  His 
military  preparations  were  directed  even  before  the 
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treaty  «••>«  -ignr  !.  It  is  a negotiation  at  the  point  of 
the  bmji'i:  — ' i-trc"  the  only  authority  to  declare 
war,  lieiii;  utterly  ignorant  of  tiie  whole  proceeding 
until  nosv. 

These  are  the  first  necessary  steps  belonging  to 
this  peaceable  and  righteous  proceeding — a threat  of 
war  if  Mexico  should  be  restive.  They  show  us 
what  must  he  the  certain  result  if  the  audacity  which 
prompted  this  outrage  be  not  checked  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  senate.  A few  days  more,  and  I trust 
the  whole  plot  will  be  broken  up  and  rebuked  by  an 
overwhelming  vole  for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty. 

' There,  is  so  much  mischievous  misrepresentation 
on  this  Texas  question,  at  present,  arid  so  much  mo- 
tive to  give  it  a party  character,  that  the  public  mind 
has  but  little  eh-uice  to  he  set  entirely  right  in  its  es- 
timate of  the  subject",  until  the  presidential  election 
is  out  of  the  way.  I scarcely  doubt,  when  thatshall 
be  the  ease,  that  three-lburths  of  the  people  will  take 
a decided  ground  against  the  scheme  in  any  shape;— 
They  will  agree,  1 think,  that  we  have  territory 
enough  to  satisfy  our  reasonable  wants  for  the  next 
half  century,  and  that,  if  after  that  period,  we  should 
feel  pressed  for  elbow-room,  the  generations  who 
may  sillier  this  inconvenience  will  be  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  somewhere  between  the 
North  Pole  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  will  hardly 
thank  us  for  such  a trilling  cantlet  as  7'exns.  Very 
truly,  yours,  J.  P,  KENNEDY. 

Mr.  Buxton's  speech  on  the  annexation  trea- 
ty. The  Globe  of  the  20th  contains  six  columns,  or 
the  beginning  of  the,  speech  made  in  secret  session  by 
Mr.  Benton,  and  which  speecli  he  made  on  the  16th, 
17th  and  20lh.  The  injunction  of  secrecy  having 
been  removed  from  the  debates  on  the  treaty  in  exe- 
cutive session,  on  Monday  last,  they  are  regularly 
now  reported.  The  speecli  was  in  support  of  resolu- 
tions which  Mr.  B.  offered  on  the  13th  instant,  as. 
follows: 

“ Resolved , That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  Slates  would  be  an 
adoption  of  the  Texian  war  with  Mexico  by  the  U. 
State-.,  and  would  devolve  its  conduct  and  conclusion 
upon  the  United  Slates. 

‘■‘■Resulee-l,  That  the  treaty  making  power  does  not 
extend  to  llm  pou  or  of  making  war,  and  that  the  pre- 
sident and  senate  have  no  right  to  make  war,  either 
by  declaration  or  adoption. 

“i.’fsc/rid.  That  the  country  dismembered  from  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  com- 
prehending Texas  and  a large  territory  between  the 
Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  and  being  geographi- 
cally appurtenant  to  the  U.  States,  and,  easeutiul  to 
their  political,  commercial,  and  social  system,  ought 
to  be  re-united  to  the  American  Union  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  done  w ill)  consent  of  a majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  and  of  Texasj  and  when  Mexico 
shall  either  consent  to  the  same,  or  acknowledge  the 
indepeiideneoof  i'exas,  or  cease  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  her,  (the  armistice  having  expired),  on  ascale 
commensurate  to  the  conquest  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Benton  in  the  opening  part  of  his  speech  enters 
into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  boundaries  of 
Texas  as  now  constituted , and'the  province  of  Texas 
as  it  existed  in  1819,  when  it  was  claimed  as  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  He  establishes — 
that  the  country  proposed  by  the  treaty  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  tiie  Union,  is  far  larger  Ilian  the  Texas 
which  was  in  view  when  the  treaty  of  i ti  1 9 was 
made.  The  pretence,  then,  as  Mr.  Benton  con 
tends,  that  this  treaty  proposes  rio  more  than  a 'Te- 
annexution  of  Texas,"  is  a fraud  in  words.  It  is  no 
re-annexation,”  for  it  is  not  pretended  even  by  those, 
who  use  that  word,  that  the  province  of  Texas  in  1819 
extended  further  Ilian  tiie  boundaries  included  be- 
tween the  tSnbine  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the 
Gulf  of  .'dexico  and  the  Red  River — -uhilstthe  boun- 
daries of  what  is  called  the  Republic  of  Texas  as  de- 
fined in  tins  treaty,  includes  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  a id  embraces  portions  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico  with  its  capital. 

The  treaty  then  proposes  to  seize  many  hundreds  of 
miles  of  a neighbor’s  dominion,  with  whom  we  have 
treaties  oi  peace,  and  friendship  and  commerce — a 
territory  where  no  Texian  force  lias  ever  penetrated 
— as  proved  by  the  disastrous  expeditions  to  Mier 
and  San. a Fe — without  being  all  killed  or  taken. 

Having  shown  by  the  map  of  “The  Republic  of 
Texa-,”  suoinitted  to  the  senate,  that  it  claims  a 
boundary  “beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
thence  up  the  principal  stream  of  said  river  to  its 
source;  thence  due  north  to  the  42d  degree  of  north 
latitude;  thence  along  tiie  boundary  line,  as  defined 
in  tiie  treaty  between  the  United  Stales  and  Spain, 
to  the  beginning,1  — Mr.  Benton  goes  on  to  prove, 
that  this  boundary  includes  towns  and  villages  and 
custom  hon  es,  ill  now  in  the  peaceful  possession  oi 
Mexico,  lie  says: 

“First:  There  is  the  department,  formerly  the  pro- 


vinrp,  of  New  Mexico,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  riv  er  I 
from  its  head  spring  to  near  the  Paso  del  Norte — that 
is  to.  say,  half  way  down  the  ri  er.  This  department 
is  studded  with  towns  and  villages — is  populated  — 
well  cultivated — and  covered  with  dorks  and  herds. 
On  its  left  hank,  (for  l only  speak  of  the  part  which 
we  propose  to  rc-annex),  is,  first,  the  frontier  village 
Taos,  3,000.  souls,  and  where  the  custom  house  5 
kept  at  which  the  Missouri  caravans  enter  their 
goods.  Then  comes  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  4,000 
souls— then  Albuquerque,  6,000.  souls — thence  some 
scores  of  other  towns  and  villages — all  more  or  less 
populated  and  surrounded  by  docks  and  fields.  Then 
come  the  departments  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and 
Tamaulipas,  without  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  but  'occupying  ihe  right  bank,  and  com- 
manding the  loft.  All  this — being  parts  of  four 
Mexican  departments — now  under  Mexican  govern- 
ors and  governments — is  permanently  re-annexed  to 
this  union,  if  this  treaty  is  ratified,  and  is  actually 
re-annexed  from  Ihe  moment  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  according  to  the  president’s  last  message,  to 
remain  so  until  the  acquisition  is  rejected  by  reject- 
ing the  treaty.” 

Mr.  Benton  calls  attention  to  the  declaration  made 
that  Texas  is  now  actually  in  the  Union,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  say: 

“The  president,  in  his  special  message  of  Wednes- 
day last,  informs  us  that  vve  have  acquired  a title  to 
the  ceded  territories  by  his  signature  to  the  treaty, 
wanting  only  the  action  of  the  senate  to  perfect  it; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  will  protect  it  from  in- 
vasion, and  for  that  purpose  has  detached  all  the  dis- 
posable portions  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the  scene  of 
action.  This  is  a caper  about  equal  to  the  mad  freaks 
with  which  the  unfortunate  emperor  Paul,  of  Russia, 
was  accustomed  to  astonish  Europe  about  40  years 
ago.  By  this  declaration,  the  thirty  thousand  Mexi-. 
cans  in  tiie  left  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
are  our  citizens,  and  standing,  in  the  language  of  the 
president’s  message,  in  a hostile  attitude  towards  us, 
and  subject  to  be  repelled  as  invaders.  Taos,  the  seat 
of  the  custom  house,  where  our  caravans  enter  their 
goods,  is  ours:  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico, 
is  ours;  governor  Armijo  is  our  governor,  and  subject 
to  be  tried  for  treason  if  he  does  not  submit  to  us: 
twenty  Mexican  towns  and  villages  are  ours;  and  their 
peaceful  inhabitants,  cultivating  their  fields  and  tend- 
ing their  flocks,  are  suddenly  converted,  by  .a  stroke 
of  the  president’s  pen.  into  American  citizens,  or  A- 
meriean  rebels.  This  is  too  bad:  and,  instead  of  mak- 
ing themselves  party  to  its  eriornlities,  as  the  presi- 
dent invites  them  to  do,  1 think  rather  that  it  is  ihe 
duty  of  the  senate  to  wash  its  hands  of  all  this  part 
of  the  transaction  by  a special  disapprobation.  The 
senate  is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  president, 
and  ha-  the  right,  it'  not  the  duty,  to  give  him  advice 
when  the  occasion  requires  it.  I therefore  propose, 
as  an  additional  resolution,  applicable  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte  boundary  only — (he  one  which  l will  read  and 
send  to  the  secretary’s  table — and  on  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  I shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  senate.  This 
is  the  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  into  the  American  Union,  by 
virtue  of  a treaty  with  Texas,  comprehending,  as  the 
said  incorporation  would  do,  a part  of  tiie  Mexican 
departments  of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila, 
and  Tamaulipas,  would  be  an  act  of  direct  aggres- 
sion on  Mexico;  for  ail  the  consequences  of  which 
the  United  States  would  stand  responsible.” 

Having  shown  tiie  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  Rio 
Grande  frontier,  Mr.  B.  took  up  the  treaty  itsell,  un- 
der all  its  aspects  and  in  its  whole  extent,  and  assum- 
ed four  positions  in  relation  to  it;  namely: 

1.  That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be,  of 
itself,  war  between  tiie  United  States  and  Mexico. 

9.  That  it  would  be  unjust  war. 

3.  That  it  would  be  war  unconstitutionally  made. 

4.  That  it  would  be  war  upon  a weak  and  ground- 
less pretext.” 

Annexation.  We  learn  from  the  New  Orleans 
Tropic  that  a meeting  was  held  in  that  city  on  the 
10th  inst.  which  adopted  the.following  resolutions: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the 
now  state  of  Louisiana  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  territory,  between  the  Sabine  and 
l lie  Rio  del  Norte,  to  incorporation  into  the  Federal 
Union. 

“ Resolved , That  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  having 
repeatedly  manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  their  Republic  into  tiie  Federal  Union — it 
will  become  the  duty  of  the  slate  of  Louisiana  in  the 
event  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  formation  of  a compact 
with  tiie  Republic  of  I’exas,  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional action  ol  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales,  the- 
object  of  which  will  be  to  extend  the  boundary  ol 
Louisiana  to  her  ancient  limits.” 


The,  second  of  these  resolutions  propn-.  s nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a violation  of  the  eon'litu!ion  o 
Ihe  United  States,  which  expressly  forbids  any  such 
“compacts”  as  are  here  hinted  at. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C., — TEXAS  ANNEXATION  MEETING. 

( From  Ihe  Charleston  Mercury-,  of  the  lo.'/i  inst.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  call,  nearly  of  seven  h ibid  red 
of  the  free  and  independent  voters  of  Charleston  dis- 
trict, an  overwhelming  meeting  of  o.ur  citizens,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  took  place  last  evening  at 
the  new  theatre,  in  Meeting  street.  Rarely  have  we 
seen  such  a concourse  and  such  a heartfelt  enthusiasm 
at  a political  gathering  in  our  comparatively  quiet  ci- 
ty. The  deep  and  fervent  interest  felt  by  tiie  commu- 
nity, in  the  great  cause  which  now  warms  with  ar- 
dent and  generous  sympathy,  the  bosom  of  every  true 
hearted  citizen  of  the  south,  was  manifested  in  the 
character  and  number  of  those  assembled  on  that  oc- 
casion. Never  was  there  in  our  midst — a larger — 
never  a more  respectable  assemblage.  With  one 
common  sentiment  ol  the  great  importance  of  the 
occasion,  men  of  every  condition  and  age  came  for- 
ward to  mingle  their  voices  in  the  cry  that  now  tra- 
verses the  laird,  invoking  us  to  the  rescue  of  a gal- 
lant nation  and  to  the  protection  of  those  rights  which 
are  alike  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  south  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  at  large.  Long  before 
the  appointed  time,  every  seat  and  every  spot  within 
the  area  of  the  building,  was  occupied  by  an  anxious 
crowd,  and  the  dense  multitude,  and  the  still,  deep 
emotion  pervading  every  countenance  in  that  im- 
mense mass  of  men,  spoke  gloriously  forth  the  patri- 
otism and  generosity  of  our  ancient  city.  At  the  hour 
of  8 o’clock,  precisely,  the  meeting  was  organiz;  d by 
calling  to  the  chair,  John  Robinson,  esq.,  who  came 
forward,  amidst  thunders  of  long  and  deafening  ap- 
plause. The.  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
vice  presidents: — Hon.  Messrs.  H.  Deas,  J.  B.  I’On, 
J.  Rivers,  YVm.  Aiken,  Jas.  S.  Rbett,  John  Wilson, 
Wm.  Cain,  T.  L.  Gourdin,  L.  J.  Palmer,  J.  S.  Ashe, 
Robert  Elfe,  Thomas  Bennett,  Wm.  Dubose,  11.  L. 
Pinckney,  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson,  Maj.  Sam’!  Porcin  i, 
Glias.  E'lmondston,  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  W.  B.  Prin  : , 
Dr.  T.  Y.  Simons,  J.  Sehnierle,  James  Gadsden,  J. 
Fraser,  J.  Rose.  Edw.  Carew,  H.  W.  Connor,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Campbell,  J.  Ferguson,  W.  Dearing.  D Ravcuel. 

Secretaries: — J.  E.  Carew,  A.  Moise,  j r. , L.  A.  Ed- 
mondston,  J.  PI.  Dukes,  B.  D.  Roper,  jr.,  John  Checs- 
borough,  Geo.  W.  Cooper. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  a committee  of 
about  113-,  whose  names  are  appended  in  the  Mercu- 
ry, to  bring  in  a report  expressive  of  the  views  of 
the  meeting. 

Whilst  the  committee,  were  preparing  their  report, 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  W.  D.  Porter,  e^q. — 
with  an  ability  and  spirit  that  called  for  the  loudest 
applause.  Tiie  committee  returned  and  offered  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  after  be- 
ing eloquently  discussed  by  Messrs.  Mcmminger, 
Hunt  and  Seabroolt,  were  unanimously  adopted: 
PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

We — the  people  of  Charleston  district — have  for- 
borne, until  the  present  time,  to  give  any  public  de- 
claration of  our  opinions  and  wishes  in  regard  to  tiie 
treaty  for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  territory  now 
recognised  by  most  of  the  civilized  governments  of 
the  world  as  the  Republic  of  Texas,  We  have  pa- 
tiently waited  until  this  time,  that  those  events  might 
be  developed  which  would  show  this  great  measure 
in  its  true  importance,  the  opinions  entertained  of  it 
by-the  people  of  other  states  and  the  course  winch 
would  be  taken  by  public  men  in  regard  to  it.  We 
have  now  such  lights  in  all  these  particulars  before 
us  that  it  is  no  longer  proper  to  remain  silent.  We 
feel  that  the  mightiest  interests  are  at  stake,  and  that 
the  destinies  of  our  country  for  all  time,  are  hanging 
upon  the  action  of  the  national  authorities  on  this 
treaty, — and  therefore,  sinking  all  considerations  of 
party  difference  in  the  higher  considerations  of  our 
country’s  welfare,  vve  have  assembled  and  taken  coun- 
sel together,  and  do  hereby  publish  and  make  known 
our  opinions  and  wishes  in  regard  to  this  great  Ame- 
rican measure,  in  the  following  resolutions  which  we 
direct  to  tie  signed  by  the  president,  vice  presidents, 
and  secretaries  of  this  meeting  and  forwarded  to  our 
senators  and  representatives  to  be  laid  before  both 
houses,  of  congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  union  of  these  states  was  estab- 
lished “to  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare,” and  that  no  state  or  section  of  our  country 
would  have  consented  to  any  form  of  government 
which  did  not  contain  ample  pledges  of  security  for 
these  objects;  and  that,  when  the  territories  of  the 
said  states  were  enlarged  hy  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, it  was  to  fulfil  these  duties,  that  the  3d  article  of 
said  treaty  covenants  as  follows:  “The  inhabitants  of 
the  added  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union 
,of  the  United  Stales,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possi- 
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ble,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  consti-  ( 
tution,  to  the  enjoyments  of  all  the  rights — advanta-  1 
ges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;”1  r 
and  that  neither  the  object  of  the  original  compact,  i 
nor  the  pledged  faith  of  the  country  can  be  truly  t 
maintained,  without  faithfully  executing, — as  fur  as 
practicable, — the  said  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803;  t 
and  that  any  failure  or  -neglect  on  the  part  of  the  ge-  t 
neral  government  to<lo  so  whenever  in  its  power,,  ,f 
would  violate  a constitutional  obligation, be  a breach  t 
of  treaty  faith,  and  tend  greatly  to  impair  confidence  1 
and  produce  discontent  with  those  states  whose  insti-  c 
tutions — interests  and  rights  a-re  neglected  and  sacri-  \ 
ficed  therebv.  i 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of 'Texas  are  a ltin-  ( 
dred  people,  emigrated  mostly  from  the  United  States,  1 
who  have  carried  with  them  our  principles  of  civil  i 
and  religious  liberty,  social  habits,  and  industrial  pur-  > 
suits,  that  they  are  attached  to  our  constitution  of  ; 
government,  and  have— by  their  valor  and  good  con-  i 
duct — won  their  independence  de  facto,  and  establish-  : 
ed  it  de  jure;  and  that,  as  a free,  sovereign,  and  inde-  - 
pendent  people,  they  have  unquestionable  right,  if  we  i 
consent  thereto,  to  submit  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try, to  the  constitution— laws  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  a territory;  and  that,  in  our  delibe-  : 
rate  judgment,  as  a measure  of  right,  of  defence, 
and  of  self-preservation,  as  well  as  of  treaty  faith,  i 

.the  United  States  have,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  an 
’equally  undoubted  right,  peacefully  to  receive  Texas 
back,  and  that  the  senate  of  the  United  States  ought 
forthwith  to  ratify  the  treaty  now  before  it,  for  its 
immediate  annexation  to  these  states. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  acquirement  of  possession  or 
paramount  influence  over  the  republic  of  Texas,  the 
territories  of  which  constitute  our  entire  southwes- 
tern boundary  for  more  than  1,000  miles,  by  Great 
Britain,  who  now  possesses  our  whole  northern  boun- 
dary and  numerous  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  enabling  her  to  sur- 
round us  with  her  flag,  and  to  establish  a foreign  in- 
fluence and  power  on  this  continent,  is  dangerous  to 
American  institutions,  justly  alarming  to  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  can  only  be  averted  by 
the  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty  now  before 
the  senate. 

4.  Resolved,  That  Gen.  Jackson,  drawing  his  infor- 
mation from  the  highest  sources,  (whose  assertions  are 
sustained  hy  other  evidences  scarcely  less  authentic,) 
has  assured  the  country,  that  Texas  must  be  reannex- 
ed now  or  never,  (or  if  now  rejected  she  will  imme- 
diately form  connexions  with  G.  Britain  and  be  lost  to 
us  forever;  that  we  regard  it  emphatically  a nation- 
al AND  AMERICAN  MEASURE,  antagonist  to  FOREIGN  IN- 
TERFERENCE and  domestic  abolitionism;  that  the  de- 
feat of  the  treaty  will  be  a triumph  of  both  of  these 
over  the  dearest  rights  of  a large  part  of  our  country, 
and  over  the  best  ii  tirest  of  the  whole  Union;  while 
its  ratification  will  aid  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  south,  preserve  our  invaluable  market  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  north,  and  for  the  grain,  stock  | 
and  provisions  of  the  west;  prevent  smuggling  on  our 
borders,  secure  an  immense  carrying  trade  for  our 
shipping,  and  in  -every  way  advance  and  consolidate 
.the  wealth,  power,  and  greatness  of  this  republic. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  proposed  re-union  of  Texas 
■with  our  territory,  of  which  under  the  treaty  of  1803, 
it  was  a rightful  part,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  violate  no  treaty  obligation— no  national 
faith — nor  any  sound  principle  of  the  laws  of  nations; 
that  it  would  of  right  be  peaceful  and  give  no  justi- 
fiable cause  of  war,  especially  to  Mexico,  amongst 
other  reasons,  foe  the  following,  viz: 

First — The  cession  of  Texas  by  the  United  States 
in  1319,  was  made  to  Spain  and  not  to  Mexico.  If 
Mexico  ever  had  any  right  to  Texas,  it  was  founded 
either  in  the  right  of  revolution  or  conquest,  or  was 
conveyed  in  the  treaty  of  December  28,  1836  ,made 
at  Madrid  with  Spain,  in  which  the  latter  acknowl- 
edged her  independence  and  fixed  her  limits  and 
boundaries.  As  to  the  first,  Mexico  revolted  from 
Spain  in  1821,  and  obtained  thereby  her  right  to 
Texas;  but  Texas  revolted  from  Mexico  in  1835  and 
by  a more  perfect  revolution  and  conquest,  obtained 
a later  and  better  title  from  Mexico,  than  Mexico 
bad  obtained  from  Spain,  while  as  Lo  the  second, 
Spain  never  has  in  reality  conveyed  any  title  to 
Mexico,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  facts:  The 
treaty  of  Madrid  was  executed  on  the  23th  of  De- 
cember 1836,  and  acknowled.es  the  independence  of 
Mexico  and  her  rights  to  all  the  territories  defined 
in  said  treaty,  which  were  then  .actually  in  her  pos- 
session; but  Texas  was  not  then  in  h&r.possessiqri,  the 
army  of  Gen.  Cos  at  San  Antonio,  in  December, 
1835,  and  of  president  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto  in 
April,  1836,  had  both  been  defeated,  and  expelled, 
and  Mexico  had  not  on  the  28lh  December,  1836,  nor 
has  had  since  a vestage  of  possession  or  government 
in  Texas.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  all  the  title  of  Mex- 
ico to  Texas  acquired  by  revolution  and  conques 


from  Spain,  was  superseded  and  extinguished  by  a 
better  title  of  Texas  in  a later  and  more  perfect 
revolution  and  conquest,  while  it  is  equally  appar- 
ent that  Mexico  acquired  no  rights  from  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid. 

Second- — -But  if  Mexico  had  acquired  a perfect 
right  to  Texas,  either  from  the  revolution  of  1821,  or 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Texas  has,  by  .the  success- 
ful establishment  of  her  independence,  its  manten- 
ance  near  nine  years  in  a se.ttled  government,  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
of  tlm  world,  w.'hile  Mexico  for  more  than  eight 
years  has  made  no  attempt  to  subjugate  her,  divested 
Mexico  in  fact,  and  in  right,  of  all  dominion  and  sov- 
ereignty, and  that  neither  reason,  justice,  or  the 
laws  of  nations  require  that  a mere  nominal  claim 
Used  as  a speculative  pretext  to  extort  other  ad- 
vantages, rather  than  as  a real  substantial  cause  for 
an  actual  intended  effort  at  re  conquest  by  Mexico 
is  to  be  respected  as  a right  of  sovereignty  in  Mexico, 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  nations,  and  not  to  be  contra- 
vened without  her  assent,  or  that  a disregard  of  it  is 
the  slightest  justification  of  a war,  or  that  vve  are 
bound  to  wait  one  moment  longer  on  that  account. 

Third — Mexico  is  precluded  from  making  the  re- 
annexation a ground  of  war  by  her  own  construction 
and  example,  first,  in  entertaining  the  propositions 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  Texas  from 
her,  while  Spain  W3S  still  asserting  by  arms  in  her 
own  territory,  her  claims  of  sovereignty  and  domin- 
ion over  both  her  and  Texas.;  and  secondly,  by  her 
own  conduct  in  anjiexingthe  state  of  Chiapas  to  her- 
self, against  the  will  and  remonstrances  of  the  re- 
public of  Central  America,  of  which  it  was  a part, 
upon  the  ground  that  its  people  had  thrown  otf  their 
connexjon  with  Central  America,  declared  them- 
selves independent  and  desired  to  be  united  to  Mexi- 
co, as  Texas  has  done  in  the  present  case  with  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  no  view  of  the  case  what- 
ever, under  the  mere  nominal  and  constructive  war 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  would  the  immediate 
re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the  .United  States  give 
Mexico  as  sufficient,  and  justifiable  grounds  for  a 
war,  as  its  purchase  and  annexation  would  have 
given  to  Spain  in  1825  and  1827,  when  it  was  at- 
tempted by  President  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  before 
the  Spanish  troops  were  finally  expelled,  and  while 
the  ti tie  of  Spain  <vas  being  asserted  by  arms  on  the 
soil  of  Mexico,  and  war  was  waging  for  dominion 
and  re-conquest;  nor  than  it  would  have  given  to 
Spain  in  1829,  when  it  was  pressed  by  President 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  Gen.  Barradas 
was  preparing  for  an  invasion,  for  the  r.e-conquest  of 
Mexico,  which  before  the  end  of  the  year  took 
place,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Tampico. 

7.  Resolved,  That  -these  eminent  statesmen  then 
entrusted  by  their  country  with  the  maintenance  of 
its  honor  and  good  faith  with  all  nations,  with  the 

I advancement  of  its  best  interests  and  the  promotion 
of  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare,  in  the  impar- 
tial, comprehensive  foreseeing  patriotism,  wisely 
manifested  by  their  earnest  and  repeated  endeavors 
for  the  re-acquirement  of  Texas  and  the  unanswer- 
able arguments  they  then  advanced  to  prove  its  ne- 
cessity for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
safety  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  its  immense  commerce  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  value  of  its  markets  for  our  domestic 
manufactures,  and  its  carrying  trade  for  our  ship- 
ping, while  they  obtained  their  approbation,  convinc- 
ed the  people  of  the  United  States  of  its  vast  im- 
portance to  the  peace, .security,  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  un’ron,  and  that  it  might  even  then  have  been 
acquired  with  honor,  safety  and  advantage;  and  that 
we  have  witnessed  the  late  change  of  position  of  all 
these  eminent  men,  except  General  Jackson,  on  this 
question  so  vital  to  the  south  and  west, "with  a sor- 
row equalled  only  by  profound  astonishment  and 
alarm. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  see  in  these  ominous  chang- 
es and  in  .the  proceedings  had  in  various  slates  to 
oppose  the  return  of  Texas  .into  this  union,  and  es- 
pecFally  in  those  of  a public  meeting  held  at  ihe  Ta- 
bernacle in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  24th  of 
April  last,  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Albert  Galla- 
tin, and  especially  in  the  avowal  of  the  British  go- 
vernment through  Lord  Aberdeen  of  a settled  poli- 
cy to  use  its  influence  for  the  abolishment  of  slavery 
in  every  country  where  jt  exists  throughout  the 
world,  a more  imminent  peril  .than  has  e.yer  yet 
threatened  the  slave  holding  states,  and  that  we  feel 
Obligated  by  the  deepest  sense  of  duty  to  oqrselves 
and  our  posterity,  to  make  every  effort  to  avert  its 
threatened  calamities,  which  will  give  to  British  in- 
terference in  our  internal  affairs  and  the  designs  of 
dom.es.lic  abolitionism,  a fatal  triumph  over  Ameri- 
can interests,  inflict  upon  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi a blow  scarcely  less  fatal  than  the  conquest  of 


Louisiana  in  1814,  would  have  been,  by  throwing 
Texas  under  the  influence,  or  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  and  opening  thereby  in  war  the  way  to  in- 
vade the  Mississippi,  to  cutoff  New  Orleans  from 
the  western  .country,  block  up  and  annihilate  its 
trade  though  the  Gulf,  undermine  and  perhaps 
eventually  destroy  -the  value  of  our  great  staples, 
cotton,  sugar  and  rice;  and  when  so  disposed,  to  ex- 
cite disaffection  among  the  black  population  of  the 
southern  states,  opening  a place  of  refuge  for  run- 
aways and  felons,  and  making  the  slaves  useless  and 
dangerous. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  cannot  forbear  to  repeat 
more  particularly,  that  knowing  in  common  with  all 
the  world  ihe  great  influence  exercised  by  Great 
Britain  over  Mexico  and  Texas,  we  have  seen  with 
the  deepest  regret  and  alarm  the  several  declarations 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  fir.-t  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Pak- 
enham  of  the  28th  Dec.  last,  that  “Great  Britain  de- 
sires and  is  constantly  exerting  herself  to  procure 
the  general  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world.;”  that  she  wishes  “to  .see  slavery  abolished” 
in  Texas;  and  “would  rejoice  if  the  recognition  of 
that  country  by  the  Mexican  government,  should  be 
by  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  abolish 
slavery  eventually  and  under  proper  conditions 
throughout  the  republic,”  accompanied  by  the  inti- 
mation that  Greal  Britain  would,  by  her  “counsel,” 
“promote  such  a consummation”  preceded  as  it  was 
by  that  conversation  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
18th  August  last,  on  motion  of  Lord  Brougham, 
who  urging  the  interference  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  negotiations  between  Mexico  and  7'exas 
for  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  latter  had 
said  he  was  “irresistibly  anxious  for  the  abolition  of 

slavery  in  Texas” * * & as  “the  con-se.quence 

would  be  that  it  must  ultimately  end  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  America” — to  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
responded  that  “by  means  of  urging  the  negotiations 
(between  Mexiio  and  Texas)  as  well  by  every  other 
means  in  their  power,  her  majesty’s  ministers  would 
press  this  matter” — and  that  in  the  avowal  of  this 
policy  most  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
twelve  states  and  one  territory  of  this  union,  to  be 
effected  through  Texas,  we  recognize  in  motives  of 
sclf-defenee  and  self  preservation  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity fqr  immediate  annexation,  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  we  should  regard  the  acquiescence  of 
our  government  in  any  state  of  things  by  which  the 
control  or  possession  of  Texas,  virtual  cr  actual, 
should  pass  to  Great  Britain,  and  whioh  would  fol- 
low necessarily  from  the  rejection  of  the  present 
treaty „,as  a failure  to  fulfil  its  constitutional  duties 
towards  them,  and  its  treaty  compacts,  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  of  the  most  sound  character,  and  as 
tantamount  to  an  abandonment  of  our  institutions, 
people  aniLproperty,  to  the  machinations  of  British 
and  domestic  abolition. 

10.  Resolved,  That  if  the  treaty  for  the  recovery 
of  Texas  be  defeated,  because  of  the  increase  it 
will  give  to  the  slave-holding  states,  it  will  be  the 
denial  of  a vital  right  to  them,  implying  nothing  less 
than  a solemn  and  insulting  proscription  of  .them 
and  their  institutions;  condemning  them  to  a case 
and  condition  of  moral  and  political  inferiority,  by 
establishing,  virtually  and  in  practice,  a .principle 
that  no  more  additions  shall  be  made  to  their  num- 
bers or  power,  because  of  their  institution  of  slavery, 
while  the  free  states  shall  be  allowed  to  extend,  in 
territories  purchased  as  a part  of  Louisiana,  to -the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  Missouri  and  the 
Californias  to  the  Lakes  and  Oregon,  and  to  be  in- 
definitely multiplied  in  numbers,  even  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  balances  and  safe-guards  of  the  con- 
stitution, whereby  it  now  becomes  the  highest  duty 
of  the  slave-holding  states  to  make  their  firm  and 
decided  protest  and  we  do,  hereby,  solemnly  protest, 
against  a policy  degrading  and  unjust  to  them, -and 
to  appeal,  as  we  now  do  appeal,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  lo  the  better  feelings  and  sense  of  justice 
of  our  brethren  of  the  free  slates,  against  this  deep 
wound,  meditated  on  our  honor,  feelings,  and  dear- 
est rights. 

11.  Resolved , That  while  the  free  states. have  the 
full  right  to  be  multiplied  and  extended  in  the  terri- 
tories bought  as  Louisiana,  from  which  slavery  is 
excluded  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  recovery 
of  Texas,  while  it  will  not  increase  the  nutnber.Gf 
slaves,  will  only  restore  to  the  slave-holding  division 
of  the  states  a territory  which  was  also  purchased 
and  guaranteed  to  them  as  part. of  Louisiana,  in  the 
treaty  of  1803;  and  that  every  principle  of  fairness, 
and  justice  requires  that  the  free  states  should  now 
aid  to  recover  and  restore  if,  and  to  add  to  that  secu- 
rity, prosperity  and  permanency  of  the  union. 

!2.  Resolved,  That  as  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  ,1803  acquired  a title  to  Texas  which  wa 
believe  was  unquestionable  until  it  was  given  away 
in  1819,  th at  although  by  that  act  vve  surrendered; 
our  right,  we  did  not  absolve  oursclvea  from  the  oh* 
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ligations  of  the  3d  article  of  that  treaty  quoted  in 
our  first  resolution,  whereby  the  people  of  Texas 
liuvj;  a strong  claim,  if  not  a perfect  right,  founded 
on  national  faith  and  treaty  obligations,  to  be  admit- 
ted into  this  union  as  a state,  if  they  demand  it,  and 
that  congress,  in  case  the  treaty  is  rejected,  should 
pass  a law  for  that  purpose. 

13.  Resolved , That  in  the  foregoing  resolutions 
we  speak  the  sentiments  of  an  undivided  and  almost 
unanimous  people,  who,  laying  aside  all  differences 
of  party,  unite  as  one  man  to  give  utterance  to  their 
opinions  and  wishes  on  a measure  which  we  regard 
in  importance  as  immeasurably  above  the  presidency 
or  party,  and  that  we  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
fellow  citizens  in  every  district  and  parish  in  the 
state  to  assemble  and  make  known  their  views  in  like 
manner. 

Mr.  Pinckney  was  called  out  by  the  meeting,  and 
declining  to  make  a speech,  he  declared  himself  em- 
phatically a friend  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  proceedings 
be  published  in  the  city  papers. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  chair  at  his 
leisure  appoint  a committee  of  vigilance  and  cor- 
respondence, to  consist  of  27,  to  aid  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  cause  of  Texas  annexation. 

On  motion  of  A.  Moise,  jr.,  esq.,  the  following  re- 
solutions were  adopted: 

Resolved , That  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  meeting 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  Hon.  C.  j.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  their  luminous,  eloquent,  and  convincing 
expositions,  on  the  great  and  vital  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  American  Union — pro- 
ductions which  must  elevate  their  authors  to  a high 
rank  amongst  the  American  patriots  and  philosophi- 
cal statesmen.  That  in  the  forcible  language  of  the 
former,  “this  is  not  a question  between  Mexico  and 
Texas,  but  a question  between  the  advance  of  Bri- 
tish or  American  power— and  that  too,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  valley  of  the  west — that  it  is  to  lower 
the  flag  of  the  union  before  the  Red  Cross  of  St. 
George — to  surrender  the  Florida  pass — the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi — the  command  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf — and  finally  Texas  itself,  into  the  hands  of 
England.”  That  in  the  bold  and  lofty  phrase  of  the 
latter  statesman,  “it  is  the  last  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can Independence,  to  be  conducted  peaceably  if  we 
may,  but  forcibly  if  we  must; — that  it  is  no  party 
question  that  presidential  candidates  must  hide  their 
diminished  heads  before  its  overpowering  nationality, 
— in  fine,  that  it  is  what  Jefferson'  said  of  Louisia- 
na, a question  to  agitate  the  whole  United  States.” 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recognises  m the  sen- 
timents recently  expressed  by  the  venerable  Hero  of 
New  Orleans,  the  true,  inlrepid,  and  unflinching  pa- 
triot, whose  bosom,  even  amidst  the  infirmities  of 
age,  yet  burns  with  a holy  and  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  his  country,  and  whose  last  struggle,  as  it  were 
on  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  is  for  her  honor — her  glo- 
ry—and  her  liberty.  That  we  believe  with  him  that 
“the  present  golden  moment  to  obtain  Texas  must 
not  bo  lost,  or  she  must,  from  necessity  be  thrown 
into  llie  arms  of  England,  and  be  forever  lost  to  the  U. 
Stales.  That  the  annexation  of  Texas  will  be  as  an 
iron  hoop  around  our  union,  and  a bulwark  against 
all  foreign  invasion  and  aggression. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JOHN  ROBINSON,  chairman. 

J.  E.  C’arew,  A.  Moise,  jr.,  L.  A.  Edmondston,  J. 
H.  Dukes,  B.  D.  Roper,  jr.,  John  Cheesborough, 
George  W.  Cooper,  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  TIIE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TO  THE  SENATE. 

To  the  senate  of  llie  United  Slates: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
13th  instant,  requesting  to  be  informed  “whether, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  treaty  now  before  the  senate  for  the 
annexation  o,f  Texas  to  the  United  States,  any  mili- 
tary preparations  have  been  made  or  ordered  by  the 
president,  for  or  in  anticipation  of  war;  and  if  so, 
for  what  cause,  and  with  whom  was  such  war  ap 
prehended,  and  what  arc  the  preparations  that  have 
been  made  or  ordered?  lias  any  movement  or  as- 
semblage, or  disposition  of  any  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  Stales  been  made  or  or- 
dered with  a view  to  such  hostilities?  And  to  com- 
municate to  the  senate  copies  of  all  orders  or  direc- 
tions given  for  any  such  preparation,  or  (or  any  such 
movement  or  disposition,  or  for  the  future  conduct 
of  such  military  or  naval  forces.”  I have  to  inform 
the  senate  that,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of 
Mexico  communicated  to  this  government,  and  by 
me  laid  before  congress  at  the  opening  of  its  present, 
session,  announcing  the  determination  of  Mexico  to 
regard  as  a declaration  of  war  against  her  by  the 
United  Stales  the  definitive  ratification  of  any  treaty 
with  Texas  annexing  the  territory  of  that  republic 


to  the  United  States,  and  the  hope  and  belief  enter- 
tained by  the  executive  that  the  treaty  with  Texas 
for  that  purpose  would  be  speedily  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  senate,  it  was  regarded  by  Ihe  execu- 
tive to  have  become  emphatically  its  duty  to  con- 
centrate in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  vicinity,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  as  large  a portion  of  the 
home  squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain  Con- 
ner as  could  well  be  drawn  together; and, at  the  same 
time,  to  assemble  at  Fort  Jessup,  on  the  borders  of 
Texas,  as  large  a military  force  as  the  demands  of 
the  service  at  other  encampments  would  authorise  lo 
be  detached.  For  the  number  of  ships  already  in  the 
Gulf  and  the  waters  contiguous  thereto,  and  such  as 
are  placed  under  orders  for  that  destination,  and  of 
troops  now  assembled  upon  the  frontier,  I referyouto 
the  accompanying  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
war  and  navy  departments.  It  will  also  be  perceiv- 
ed by  the  senate,  by  referring  to  the  orders  of  the 
navy  department,  which  arc  herewith  transmitted, 
that  the  naval  officer  in  command  of  the  fleet  is  di- 
rected to  cause  his  ships  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
a fleet  of  observation,  and  to  apprize  the  executive 
of  any  indication  of  a hostile  design  upon  Texas,  on 
the  part  of  any  nation,  pending  the  deliberations  of 
the  senate  upon  the  treaty,  with  a view  that  the  same 
should  promptly  be  submitted  to  congress  for  its 
mature  deliberation.  At  Llie  same  time,  it  is  due  lo 
myself  that  I should  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  United  States  having  by  the  treaty  of  annexation 
acquired  a title  to  Texas,  which  requires  only  the 
action  of  the  senate  to  perfect  it,  no  other  power 
could  be  permitted  to  invade,  and  by  force  of  arms 
to  possess  itself  of,  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Texas,  pending  your  deliberations  upon  the  treaty, 
without  placing  itself  in  a hostile  attiude  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  justifying  the  employment  of  any 
means  at  our  disposal  to  drive  back  the  invasion.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Mexico  or  any 
other  power  will  find  in  your  approval  of  the  treaty 
no  just  cause  of  war  against  the  U.  States;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  there  is  any  serious  hazard  of  war  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  such  approval.  Nevertheless, 
every  proper  measure  will  be  resorted  to  by  the  ex- 
ecutive to  preserve  upon  an  honorable  and  just  basis 
the  public  peace,  by  reconciling  Mexico,  through  a 
liberal  course  of  policy,  to  the  treaty. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  May  15,  1844. 

[The  accompanying  documents  consist  of  letters 
ami  orders  from  the  war  and  navy  departments. 

The  first  is  a letter  to  the  president  from  the  sec- 
retary of  war  transmitting  the  orders  issued  from  his 
department  which  have  reference  to  the  movement 
of  troops  to  the  southwestern  border.  These  orders 
and  letters  state  that  the  sixteen  companies  compos- 
ing the  3d  and  4th  regiment  were  ordered  from  Jef- 
ferson barracks  (Missouri)  to  Fort  Jessup,  where 
there  were  already  (he  seven  companies  of  the 
2d  dragoons,  and  that  Ihe  force  at  Fort  Jessup,  near 
Natchitoches,  was  otherwise  increased  lo  twenty- 
three  companies,  or  about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  command  of  this  post  was  given  to  Gen. 
Z.  Tailor,  and  on  the  27th  of  April  a “confidential” 
communication  was  addressed  to  him,  stating  the 
force  that  will  be  under  Ins  command,  and  concludes 
as  follows:] 

You  will  take  prompt  measures,  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  a confidential  officer,  and  subsequently  by 
the  ordinary  mail  or  special  expresses,  as  you  may 
deem  necessary,  to  put  yourself  in  communication 
with  the  president  of  Texas,  in  order  to  inform  him 
of  your  present  position  and  force,  and  to  learn  and 
to  transmit  to  this  office  (all  confidentially)  whether 
any  and  what  external  dangers  may  threaten  that  go- 
vernment or  its  people.  Should  such  danger  be  found 
to  exist,  and  appear  to  be  imminent,  you  will  col- 
lect and  rtferoh  the  forces  above  indicated  to  the  Sa 
bine  river,  but  not  proceed  beyond  the  frontier  with- 
out further  instructions,  keeping  in  readiness,  in  the 
case  supposed,  all  necessary  means  of  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  ample  stores  of  subsistence  and  am- 
munition. 

Ry  these  instructions  it  is  not  meant  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  the  belief  that  the  government  ap- 
prehend hostility  with  any  foreign  power.  They  are 
given  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  circum- 
spection and  attention  to  the  condition  of  your  force. 
I repeat  the  injunction . of  confidence,  and  the  full 
reliance  reposed  in  your  judgment  and  prudence  by 
the  government. 

1 write  under  the  instructions  of  the  war  depart 
ment,  in  consultation  with  the  general-in-chief. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t.  serv’t., 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 

Brevet  Brg.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor, 

Commanding  1 si  Mil.  Dip.,  Fort  Jessup,  La. 

The  other  documents  are  from  the  navy  depart- 
ment, and  are  as  follows: 


[Confidential] 

Navy  Department,  May  14,  1844. 

Sir:  Your  confidential  note  of  this  date  is  receiv- 
ed. 1 send  you,  agreeably  to  vour  request,  copies  of 
all  orders  given  by  me  to  the  commander  of  the 
home  squadron,  and  of  the  sailing  orders  of  the  offi. 
cers  in  command  of  the  Vandalia  and  steamer  Union. 
The  cruising  ground  of  the  home  squadron  is  very 
extensive,  and  the  number  of  vessels  employed  not 
larger,  it  is  believed,  than  usual.  Reports  have  been 
made  to  the  department  of  domestic  disturbances  in  the 
island  of  Hayti  and  of  Cuba,  which  will  render  the 
presence  of  a ship  of  war  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  American  interests.  This  will  explain  the 
order  to  Commander  Chaunceyr.  Similar  or  lers  will 
be  given  lo  the  brig  Lawrence  or  brig  Truxlon,  botli 
requiring  slight  repairs,  as  soon  as  either  may  be  rea- 
dy for  sea,  to  touch  at  Cuba. 

I send  a list  of  the  vessels  under  orders  for  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

4 have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

To  the  President.  J.  Y.  .MASON. 

List  of  United  Slates  vessels  of  war  now  cruising  in,  or 
under  orders  for,  Ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico: 

Frigate  Potomac,  Captain  F.  M.  Newell. 

Sloop  Vincennes,  Commander  F.  Buchanan. 

Brig  Somers,  Commander  J.  T.  Gerrv,  (tempora- 
rily commanded  by  Lieut.  T.  W.  Brent.) 

Under  orders  at  Norfolk,  and  ready  for  sea. 

Sloop  Vandalia,  Commander  J.  S.  Cliauncey. 

Sloop  Falmouth,  Commander  J.  R.  Sands. 

Steamer  Union,  Lieutenant  Commandant  II.  II. 
Bell. 

Brig  Cambridge,  CommanderNewman,  at  N.  York 
for  repairs. 

All  the  above  are  attached  to  the  home  squadron, 
Commodore  David  Conner. 

The  sloop  Preble,  Commander  T.  W.  Freelon, 
(not  attached  to  the  home  squadron,)  is  on  a tempo- 
rary cruise  among  the  West  India  islands  and  to  the 
ports  in  Central  America,  &c.,  and  will  iclurn  short- 
ly to  the  United  Stales. 

The  brig  Lawrence,  Commander  Gardner,  will  be 
ordered,  as  soon  as  sbe  is  ready  for  sea,  In  proceed 
lo  the  West  Indies,  and  report  to  Com.  Conner  for 
orders. 

[Confidential.] 

Navy  Department,  April  15,  1844. 

Sir:  A treaty  of  annexation  has  been  negotiated 
between  llie  United  Stales  and  the  republic  of  Texas, 
and  will  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  now  in  session,  for  its  advice  and 
consent. 

During  the  interval  which  will  necessarily  occur 
before  the  treaty  is  ratified  or  rejected,  it  is  the  part  of 
prudence  to  guard  against  any  aggression  on  our  com- 
merce or  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  which  may  be 
attempted  by  any  foreign  government,  or  by  persons 
claiming  to  act  under  its  authority.  You  will  there- 
fore concentrate  the  vessels  under  your  command. — 
The  Vandalia,  commanded  by  Commander  Chaun- 
cey,  and  the  Falmouth,  Cammander  Sands,  will 
without  delay  be  ordered  to  join  you,  touching  at 
Pensacola,  and  you  will  leave  at  that  place  the  ne- 
cessary orders'.  They  will  sail  from  Norfolk  so  soon 
as  some  small  repairs  can  bo  made. 

You  will,  in  your  discretion,  employ  the  vessels 
composing  your  squadron  in  cruising  in  tiie  Gull'  of 
Mexico,  so  as  to  communicate  frequently  with  Gal- 
veston; and  occasionally  show  yourself  at  or  before 
Vera  Cruz,  with  such  deviations  to  other  parls  of 
your  cruising  grounds  as  in  your  judgment  may  be 
best  calculated  to  effect  the  objects  of  your  general 
and  special  instructions'. 

You  will  bo  cautious  in  committing  no  violation  of 
the  rights  of  others,  but  resist  and  punish  aggressions 
on  ours.  If,  while  the  question  of  ratification  is  pend- 
ing, ail  armed  force  shall  threaten  an  invasion  of 
Texas,  you  will  remonslrate  with  the  commanding 
officer,  and  you  will  accompany  your  remonstrance 
with  the  assurance  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  will  regard  the  execution  of  such  a hostile 
purpose  towards  Texas,  under  such  circumstances, 
as  evincing  a most  unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  U. 
Slates;  and  which,  in  the  event  of  the  treaty’s  rati- 
fication, must  lead  to  actual  hostilities  with  this  coun- 
try. 

If  you  observe  any  preparations  for  such  an  inva- 
sion, you  will  without  delay  communicate  the  infor- 
mation to  this  department,  that  the  president  may 
suhmit  the  same  lo  congress. 

You  will  communicate,  as  often  as  occasion  may 
present  itself,  with  the  charge  d ’a  Hairs  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  at  Texas,  and  make  your  despatches  to  the 
department  as  frequent  as  opportunities  may  offer. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t.  serv’t., 

J.  Y.  MASON. 

Commodore  David  Conner, 

Commanding  home  squadron,  Pensacolu. 
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Navy  Department,  April  10,  1314. 

Sir:  You  will  be  pleased  to  afford  a passage  to 
Ve.ra  Cruz,  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  home  squa- 
dron, to  G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq.,  engineer  in  chief,  U. 
S.  navy,  and  direct  the  commander  of  (he  vessel  to 
wait  at  that  port  fifteen  or  twenty  days  for  his  re- 
turn from  the  interior, and  then  convey  him  back  to 
a port  in  the  United  States. 

If  Colonel  Thompson  should  not  be  ready  to  re- 
turn while  the  vessel  which  carries  him  can  wait  for 
him,  you  will  give  him  a return  passage  in  any  ves- 
sel of  your  squadron  which  may  be  at  Vera  Cruz 
when  he  is  ready  to  return.  I am,  very  respectfully, 
yours,  J.  Y.  MASON. 

Commodore  David  Conner, 

Commanding  home  squadron,  Pensacola. 

U.  S.  ship  Potomac,  April  24,  1844. 

Sip.;  1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  confidential  order  of  the  15th  instant.  Such 
measures  shall  be  taken,  without  loss  of  time,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  its  directions. 
Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  nary. 

Navy  Department,  April  27,  1844. 

Sir:  You  will  proceed  to  Baltimore  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  steamer  Union,  and  there  remain  until  you 
can  lake  in  your  coals,  allowing  the  citizens  of  that 
place  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  vessel.  You  will 
then  repair  to  Norfolk  and  report  to  Commodore  IV. 
C.  Bolton,  port  captain,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
board  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  make  up  your 
compliment.  Thence  you  will  proceed  to  Pensaco- 
la, and  report  to  Commodore  Conner,  commanding 
the  home  squadron,  for  further  orders,  as  forming 
a part  of  the  forces  under  his  command-  Should 
Commodore  Conner  not  be  at  Pensacola  on  your  ar- 
rival, you  will  take  any  despatches  which  may  be 
there  for  him,  and  convey  them  to  him  with  the  least 
practicable  delay. 

Prcvousiy  to  leaving  Norfolk  you  will  transmit  to 
the  department  a complete  muster-roll  of  your  offi- 
ce:s  and  crew,  and  a list  of  officers  separately. 

I am,  respectfully,  yours,  J.  Y.  MASON. 

Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Bell, 

Commanding  U.  S.  steamer  Union,  Washington. 

Navy  Depatment,  May  4,  1844. 

Sir;  The  lion.  Wilson  Shannon,  our  minister  to 
Mexico,  wiii  be  at  New  Orleans  between  the  20th 
and  25lh  instants. 

After  touching  at  Pensacola  to  obtain  such  des- 
patches as  may  be  there  for  Commodore  Conner,  you 
will  proceed  with  the  steamer  Union  to  N.  Orleans, 
and  there  take  on  board  Mr.  Shannon,  and  William 
Crump,  ELq.,  charge  d ’affairs  to  the  government  of 
Chili,  and  convey  them  as  speedily  as  practicable  to 
Vera  Cruz.  After  landing  them  you  will  carry  into 
effect  the  orders  of  the  department  addressed  to  you 
on  the  27th  ultimo,  and  sucli  as  you  may  receive 
from  Commodore  Conner. 

Governor  Shannon  has  been  requested  te  advise 
you  on  what  day  lie  will  be  at  New  Orleans. 

1 am,  respectfully,  yours,  J.  Y.  MASON. 

Lieutenant  II.  H.  Bell, 

Commanding  U.  S.  stermer  Union,  Baltimore. 

« __ 

Navy  Department,  May  10,  1844. 

Sir:  The  president  of  the  United  Slates  having 
determined  to  send  no  minister  at  present  to  Mexico, 
you  will  consider  the  order  addressed  to  you  on  tine 
4th  instant,  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  as  revoked. 

On  your  arrival  at  Pensacola  you  will  carry  out 
the  instructions  previously  addressed  to  you. 

I am,  respectfully,  yours,  J.  Y.  MASON. 

Lieutenant  H.  H.  Bell, 

Commanding  U.  S.  steamer  Union,  Baltimore. 

Navy  Department,  May  13,  1844. 

Sir;  When  the  United  Stales  ship  Vandalia,  under 
your  command,  shall  be  in  all  respects  ready  for  sea, 
you  will  proceed  in  her  to  Port  au  Prince,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Hayti,  to  look  after  our  commerce  and  the  in- 
terests of  our  citizens,  affording  to  them,  should  it 
be  necessary,  all  the  protection  and  assistance  in 
your  power.  If  there  should  be  any  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  Slates  at  that  place  you  can  ob- 
tain from  him  information  that  will  be  useful  for  your 
guidance. 

You  will  remajn  at  Port  au  Prince  only  so  long  as 
your  presence  there  may  be  needed,  of  which  you 
will  be  better  able  to  judge  after  your  arrival,  and 
then  proceed  to  Pensacola,  where  you  will  probably 
find  orders  from  Commodore  Conner,  and  carry  them 
into  execution.  Should  you,  how  ever,  find  no  orders 
at  Pensacola  from  Commodore  Conner,  you  will  re- 
pair without  delay  ,to  yera  Cruz  and  other  places 
until  you  shall  fall  it)  with  him,  after  which  you  will 
be  goveruei  by  Iris  instructions. 


Previous  to  sailing  you  will  transmit  to  the  depart- 
ment a complete  muster-roll  of  your  officers  and 
crew',  and  a Ifft  of  officers  separately. 

Wishing  you  a pleasant  cruise  and  safe  return  to 
your  family  and  friends,  I am  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  Y.  MASON. 

Commodore  John  S.Ciiauncf.y, 

Commanding  U.  S.  ship  Vandalia,  Norfolk. 


ADDITIONAL  DOCUMENTS 

ACCOMPANYING  the  TEXAS  TREATY. 


MR.  PAKENHAM  TO  MR.  CALHOUN. 

Washington,  Jlpril  19,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has  had 
tiie  honor  to  receive  the  note  which  the  honorable 
Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
was  pleased  yesterday  to  address  to  him,  containing 
observations  on  a despatch  from  her  majesty’s  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  stale  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  un- 
dersigned, of  which  tiie  undersigned  had  the  honor, 
at  tiie  request  of  (lie  late  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Up- 
shur, to  furnish  a copy,  for  the  more  complete  infor- 
mation of  tiie  government  of  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  at  the  same  time  announces  to  the 
undersigned,  by  direction  of  the  president,  that  a 
treaty  has  been  concluded  between  tfie  United  States 
and  Texas  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  coun- 
try as  a part  of  its  territory,  which  treaty  will  be 
submitted  without  delay  to  tiie  senate  for  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Calhoun  further  lakes  occasion  to  enter  into 
explanations  as  to  tiie  motives  which  have  induced 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales  to  adopt  their 
preseii!  policy  with  regard  to  Texas;  and  he  concludes 
by  presenting  certain  remarks,  founded  on  statis- 
tic a i information,  in  defence  of  the  institution  of  sla- 
ve'y as  now  established  in  a portion  of  this  republic, 
and  m proof  of  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for 
its  preservation. 

It  is  not  tiie  purpose  of  the  undersigned  in  the  pre- 
I sent  communication  to  enter  into  discussion  with  Mr. 

I Calhoun  respecting  tiie  project  thus  formally  an 
nounced  on  the  part  of  tiie  government  of  the  United 
j Slates  to  annex  Texas  to  the  American  Union— that 
I duly  will,  if  thought  necessary,  be  fulfilled  by  higher 
! authority — still  less  is  tiie  undersigned  disposed  to 
trespass  on  Mr.  Calhoun’s  attention  by  offering  any 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  expounded 
in  Mr.  Calhoun’s  note.  That  note  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  her  majesty’s  government  by  the  earliest  op- 
portunity; and  with  this  intimation  tiie  undersigned 
would  for  tiie  present  content  himself,  were  it  not 
for  tiie  painful  impression  created  on  his  mind  by 
observing  that  the  government  of  tiie  United  States, 
so  far  from  appreciating  at  their  just  value  the  ex- 
planations furnished  by  tier  majesty’s  government  in 
a spirit  of  frankness  and  good  laitli  weli  calculated 
to  allay  whatever  anxiety  this  government  might 
have  previously  felt  on  the  particular  points  to 
which  those  explanations  have  reference,  appear  to 
have  found  arguments  in  that  cormnunicpi ion  in  fa- 
vor of  the  contemplated  annexation  of  Texas— thus 
as  it  Were,  assigning  to  tiie  Brilish  government  some 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  a transaction  which  can 
i hardly  fail  to  be  viewed  m many  quarters  with  the 
most  sei  ious  objection. 

All  such  responsibility  the  undersigned  begs  leave, 
in  tiie  name  of  her  majesty’s  government,  at  once 
and  most  positively  to  disclaim.  Whatever  may  be 
the  consequences  of  that  transaction,  tiie  British  go- 
vernment will  look  forward  without  anxiety  to  the 
i judgment  which  will  thereon  be  passed  by  the  civi- 
; lized  world,  in  as  far  as  shall  appiy  to  any  provoca- 
1 tion  furnished  by  England  lor  tiie  adoption  of  such 
a measure. 

With  the  political  independence  ofTeifcs  not  only 
lias  Great  Britain  disavowed  all  intention  to  inter- 
fere, but  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  her  most  zeal- 
| ous  exertions  have  been  directed  towards  tiie  comple- 
] tion  of  that  independence,  by  obtaining  its  acknow- 
merit  at  tiie  hands  of  tiie  only  power  by  which  it  was 
seriously  disputed. 

Great  Britain  lias  also  formally  disclaimed  the  de- 
! sire  to  establish  in  Texas  any  dominant  influence; 

] and,  with  respect  to  slavery,  she  is  not  conscious  of 
having  acted  in  a sense  to  cause  just  alarm  to  the 
United  States. 

From  the  avowed  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  see 
slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  it  is  inferred  by  the  go- 
vernment of  tiie  United  States  that  England  is  en- 
deavoring, through  tier  diplomacy,  to  make  the  abo- 
lition ot  sla\ ei y a condition  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  llie  indepei  dence  of  Texas  by  Mexico.  If  Mr. 
Calhoun  will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  once  mure 
to  the  copy  ol  Lord  Aberdeen’s  despatch,  which  lies 
before  him,  lie  will  find  tiie  following  exposition  of 
tiie  intentions  of  Great  Britain  on  this  point,  which 


the  undersigned  fluttered  himself  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  forbid  any  such  inference:  “With  regard 
to  Texas,  we  avow  that  we  wish  to  see  slavery  abo- 
lished there,  as  elsewhere;  anti  we  should  rejoice  if 
tiie  recognition  of  that  country  by  tiro  Mexican  go- 
vernment should  be  accompanied  by  ari  engagement 
on  the  part  of  Texas  to' abolish'  slavery  eventually, 
and  under  proper  conditions,  throughout  the  repub- 
lic. But,  although  we  earnestly  desire  and  feel  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  promote  such  a consummation,  we 
shall  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  improper  as- 
sumption of  authority,  with  either  pprly”  (either 
Mexico  or  Texas)  “in  order  to  ensure  the  adoption 
of  such  a course.  We  shall  counsel,  but  we  shall 
not  seek  to  compel  or  unduly  control  either  party. — 
So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  provided  other 
stales  act  with  equal  forbearance,  those  govern- 
ments will  be  fully  at  liberty  to  malfe  their  own 
unfettered  arrangements  with  each  other,  both  in 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  to  all  other 
points.”  v 

The  undersigned  takes  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  renew  to  tiie  lion.  Mr.  Calhoun  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration.  II.  PAKENHAM. 

Plop.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  4:c. 

MR.  CALHOUN  TO  MR.  PAKENHAM. 

Department  oj  stale,  Washington,  Jlpril  27 , 1844. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  Ijonor  to  acknowledge  tiie  receipt  of 
tiie  answer  which  the  right  lion  - Mr.  Pakenham,  en- 
voy entraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
her  Britannic  majesty,  was  pleased  to  make  to  his 
note  of  the  18th  instant,  relating  to  the  despatch 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  of  which  a cony  was  left  wit.li 
the  late  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Upshur,  by  flis  re- 
quest. 

He  regrets  that  Mr.  Pakenham  has  fallen  into  an 
error  in  supposing  that  the  undersigned  intended,  by 
introducing  the  statistical  facts  in  reference  to  the 
comparative  condition  of  the-"  African  race  in  the 
states  of  this  Union  where  slavery  has  been  abo- 
lished and  where  it  is  still  retained,  with  the  accom- 
panying remarks,  was  “to  expound  the  subject  of 
slavery,”  and  to  “defend  it  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States.” 

If  Mr.  pakenham  will  have  the  goodness  to  recur 
to  the  note  of  the  undersigned,  tie  will  find,  on  a re- 
perusal, that  his  intention  in  introducing  tiie  details, 
instead  of  being  that  which  he  attributes  to  him,  was 
to  correct  what  tiie  undersigned  believed  to  be  a 
misconception  on  tiie  part  of  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment, as  set  forth  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  despatch.— 
IJis  lordship  seems  to  be  of  lire  impression  that  the 
objection  of  tiie  United  Stales  was  not  to  tiie  policy 
of  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  abolition,  as  avowed 
by  him,  but  to  the  means  which  might  be  resorted  to 
for  its  accomplishment;  and  that  if  slavery  should 
be  abolished  in  the  United  States,  by  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  Great  Britain,  without  using  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  “secret”  or  “undue  means,”  it 
would  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  the  African  race, 
and  in  its  consequences  would  neither  “disturb  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  states”  where  it  exists, 
nor  “affect  the  prosperity  of  the  Union.”  Tiie  ob- 
ject of  the  undersigned  in  introducing  the  statistical 
information  referred  to  was  to  correct  this  errone- 
ous impression,  by  showing,  from  facts  drawn  from 
unquestionable  sources,  that  the  condition  of  the 
African  race  in  tiie  stales  which  had  abolished  sla- 
very was  far  worse  than  in  those  winch  had  not;  and 
that  of  course  Great  Britain  could  not  consummate 
iu  tiie  United  Slates  what  siie  avows  to  tie  the  object 
of  her  policy  and  constant  exertions  to  effect  through- 
out the  world,  with, out  rendering  the  oondi' ion  of  tiie 
African  race  in  tiie  slaveholding  stales  much  worse 
tiian  it  is,  and  disturbing  their  “internal  tranquillity 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Union.” 

That  such  was  tiie  intention  of  tiie  undersigned  lie 
hopes  will  be  evident  to  Mr.  Pakenham  on  a reperu- 
sal of  his  note;  and  not.  as  lie  supposes,  to  “expound 
the  subject  of  slavery,”  or  to  '‘defend  it  as  it  exists 
m the  United  States.”  lie  is  tiie  more  solicitous  to 
correct  tiie  error  into  which  Mr.  Pakenham  lias  fallen 
in  tnis  particular,  because  the  intention  which  lie 
attributes  to  tiie  undersigned  would  be  incompatible 
with  tiie  principle  which  regulates  the  United  States 
in  their  intercourse  with  tiie  rest  of  the  world;  that 
is,  to  leave  all  other  countries,  without  interference 
on  their  part,  to  regulate  their  own  internal  relations 
and  concerns  as  to  cacti  oilier  may  seem  best,  with- 
out permitting  any  to  interfere  with  theirs.  He 
p,p,uld  not,  consistently  with  this  well  established  prin- 
ciple of  their  policy,  permit  any  question  belonging 
exclusively  to  tiie  internal  relations  or  concerns  of 
any  of  tiie  states  of  tins  Union  to  be  brought  into 
controversy  between  this  and  any  foreign  govern- 
ment whatever. 

The  undersigned  regrets  that  Mr.  Pakenham  should 
entertain  the  impression  that  the  government  of  th 
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United  States  did  not  appreciate  at  their  full  value 
the  explanations  of  her  majesty’s  government  on  the 
subject  of  its  policy  in  reference  to  Texas.  He 
would  repeat,  what  he  had  supposed  had  been  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  his  note  to  Mr.  Pakcnham,  the  as- 
surance that  this  government  fully  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  frankness  and  good  faith  in  which  explana- 
tions were  furnished.  If  they  have  failed  to  allay 
the  anxiety  which  it  had  previously  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  they  referred,  it  was  because  (hey 
were  accompanied  by  an  avowal  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty’s  government,  in  reference  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  generally,  and  to  Texas  in  particular,  cal- 
culated to  defeat  the  object  which  the  explanations 
were  intended  to  effect.  It  was  not  possible  for  the 
president  to  hear  with  indifference  the  avowal  of  a 
policy  so  hostile  in  ils  character  and  dangerous  in  its 
tendency  to  the  domestic  institutions  of  so  many 
states  of  this  Union,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole. — 
Nor  could  he  abstain  from  declaring  his  regret  at 
the  avowal,  consistently  with  that  frankness  and 
sincerity  which  have  characterised  the  conduct  of 
this  government  in  its  intercourse  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States,  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation with  Texas,  are  not  disposed  to  shun  any 
responsibility  which  may  fairly  attach  to  them  on 
account  of  the  transaction.  The  measure  was  adopt- 
ed with  the  mutual  consent  and  for  the  mutual  and 
permanent  welfare  of  the  two  countries  interested. 
It  was  made  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  domestic 
institutions  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  their  re- 
spective constitutions,  and  deemed  essential  to  their 
safclv  and  prosperity. 

Whether  Great  Britain  lias  the  right,  according  to 
the  principles  of  international  law,  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  either  country,  be  her 
motive's  or  means  what  they  may;-  or  whether  the 
avowal  of  such  a policy,  and  the  exertions  she  lias 
made  to  consummate  it  in  Texas,  do  not  justify  both 
countries  in  adopting  the  most  effective  measures  to 
prevent  it,  are  questions  which  the  United  States  wil- 
lingly leave  to  the  decision  of  a civilized  world. — 
Tin  y confidently  rest  the  appeal  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion that  every  country  is  the  rightful  and  exclusive 
judge  as  to  what  should  be  the  relations,  social,  ci- 
vil, arid  political,  between  those  who  compose  its  po- 
pulalmn;  and  that  no  other  country,  under  t .e  [ilea  of 
humanity  or  other  motive,  has  any  right  whatever  to 
interfere  with  its  decision.  On  this  foundation  rests 
the  peace  and  the  harmony  of  the  world. 

The  undersigned  has  again  referred,  in  conformity 
with  the  request  of  Mr.  Fakenham,  to  the  portion  of 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  despatch  to  which  he  has  pointed 
his  attention,  with  the  view  of  rebutting  the  infer- 
ence of  the  president  that  Great  Britain  has  endea- 
vored. through  tier  deplomacy,  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Texas,  by  making  it  one  of  the  condi- 
tions  on  which  Mexico  should  acknowledge  her  inde- 
pendence. lie  is  constrained  to  say,  on  a careful  re- 
perusal,  that  he  can  discover  nothing  in  it  calculated 
in  any  degree  to  weaken  lbs  inference  of  the  presi- 
dent. His  lordship  avows  that  Great  Britain  wishes 
to  sec  slavery  abolished  in  Texas;  that  she  would  re- 
joice if  the  recognition  of  that  country  by  the  Mexi- 
can government  should  be  accompanied  by  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  Texas  to  do  so,  and  that  she 
feels  it  to  be  her  duty  to  promote  such  a consumma- 
tion. If  to  these  emphatic  declarations  the  fact  be 
addtd,  that  Great  Britain,  at  the  very  lime  they  were 
made,  was  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  Mexican 
go\ eminent,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  a recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  that  she  declined 
to  unite  with  France  arid  the  United  States  in  a joint 
effort  for  that  purpose,  it  is  surely  not  a forced  or 
unfair  inference  to  conclude,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  other  evidence,  that  she  used,  in  conducting  it, 
all  the  legitimate  means  of  diplomacy,  backed  by  her 
great  influence,  to  effect  an  object  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  she  acknowledges  she  tool;  so  deep  an 
interest,  and  to  which  she  obviously  attached  so  much 
importance.  Nor  does  the  undersigned  regard  the 
declarations  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  any  improper 
assumption  of  authority,  that  she  will  counsel,  but 
riot  seek  to  compel  or  unduly  control  either  party,  as 
in  any  degree  weakening  the  inference  of  the  presi- 
dent; nor  does  lie  consider  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pa-, 
keuhum  as  a denial  of  its  truth. 

Tuc  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
rene-v  to  Mr.  Fakenham  the  assurances  of  his  distin- 
guished consideration.  J.  C.  t’ALllUUN. 

Washington:  rfpril  30,  1814. 

The  undersigned,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has  hail 
the  honor  to  receive  the  note  v:  inch  the  1 Ion.  John  G 
Calhoun,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  was 
pleased  to  address  to  the  undersigned  on  the  27th  of 
this  month,  in  reply  to  the  note  of  the  undersigned  of 


the  18th  instant,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s  note  of 
the  day  preceding,  relating  to  the  despatch  of  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  of  which  a copv  was  delivered  to 
the  late  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Upshur,  at  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  notes  of  the  above  mentioned  dates 
have  been  transmitted,  by  the  undersigned,  for  the 
information  of  her  majesty’s  government. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  renew  to  Mr.  Calhoun  the  assurance  of  Ills  high 
consideration.  R.  PAKENHAM. 

MR.  WEBSTER’S  SPEECH  AT  FAiVEUIL 
HALL. 


On  the  10th  instant  there  was  an  immense  gather- 
ing of  the  whigs  of  Boston,  at  Faueuil  Hall,  “the  old 
cradle  of  Liberty,”  to  receive  the  report  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Baltimore  convention.  Several  gentle- 
men spoke  with  great  animation  and  effect — resolu- 
tions were  adopted  unanimously  responding  to  the 
nominations  at  Baltimore  lor  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident. 

Jonathan  Chapman,  esq.  delegate  from  Boston,  de- 
livered a speech,  of  which  we  have  only  room  for 
the  closing  part,  as  follows: 

“Such  was  the  issue  of  the  nominating  convention. 
And  now,  would  that  1 had  time  to  speak,  as  it  de- 
serves, of  the  convention  of  ratification.  It  was  a 
mighty  and  noble  gathering.  The  intellect  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  land  were  there,  The  highest  en- 
thusiasm, yet  the  most  perfect  order,  pervaded  the  j 
whole.  Woman,  too,  looked  on  with  her  bright  smile 
of  encouragement — and  upon  any  cause  which  stirs 
her  heart,  I fear  not  to  ask  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
Upon  the  spacious  grounds  assigned  for  the  conven- 
tion, there  was  an  assembly  of  men,  to  make  one  feel 
proqder  than  ever  of  his  native  country.  And  when 
the  name^of  our  candidates  were  proclaimed  in  their 
ears,  the  very  heavens  resounded  with  one  loud 
“Amen.” 

There  was  but  one  oilier  feature  to  ask  for  in  that 
scene,  to  make  it  perfect,  and  that  feature  was  not 
wanting.  There  stood  the  gallant  son  of  Kentucky, 
upon  the  elevation  to  which  the  united  hearts  and 
voices  of  admiring  myriads  had  raised  him.  The  good 
and  the  great  were  around  him,  but  where  was  Mas- 
sachusetts? Where  was  New  England’s  champion? 
Fellow  citizens,  he  was 'there.  At  the  sound  of  his  j 
country’s  call,  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  him  who  was 
.■Ins  country’s  choice.  His  hand  was  outstretched  j 
with  a true  New  England  grasp.  The  pledge  of  a j 
noble  union  was  sealed.  1 beheld  Kentucky  and 
Massachusetts— Abe  North  and  the  South — the  E ist. 
and  the  West — hand  locked  in  hand,  heart  joined 
with  heart,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  world. 

“Fellow citizens,  my  story  is  told.  Would  that  I 
could  have  done  it  better  justice.  But  the  cause, 
never  m jnd— -the  cause  is  every  thing.  Our  bark  is 
now  fairly  launched,  and  freighted,  as  I believe,  with 
the  hopes  of  the  country.  Every  where  is  kindled 
that  true  enthusiasm,  which  must  lead  on  to  success. 
Abroad  there  is  but  one  sentiment  and  one  voice. 
And  iiere  at  home,  if  there  have  ever  been  any  differ- 
ences, or  any  shadows  of  disagreement,  they  have 
fled  before  the  bright  sun  that  has  now  risen  upon 
our  hopes.  Ilejoica,  then,  fellow  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England,  for 

“Now  is  the  W inter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sou  of  ours. 

And  all  (lie  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
Iii  the  deep  bosom  of  i lie  ocean  buried.” 

Mr.  Chapman’s  speech  having  been  concluded,  a 
general  ogl J was  made  for  Daniel  Webster,  who  ac- 
cordingly mounted  the  rostrum,  and  was  greeted  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  applause;  long-continued  shouts, 
the  waving  of  hats  by  the  men,  and  of  handkerchiefs 
by  the  ladies  in  the  galleries.  It  was  not  for  many 
rninul.es  that  the  voice  of  Mr.  Webster  could  be  beard; 
but  when  silence  was  restored,  he  addressed  the  meet- 
ing as  follows— 

Gentlemen,  Friends,  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

When  I was  invited  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  ago, 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a response  to  the  nominations  to  be  made  by 
the  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  I accepted  the 
invitation  with  pleasure,  riot  having  then  any  idea  of 
being  at  Baltimore  myself.  But  it  so  happened  that 
afterwards  1 did  attend  the  Ratifying  Convention  in 
that  place,  and  if  by  my  presence  there  1 gave  any 
satisfaction  to  the  universal  whig  mind  throughout 
the  country,  I am  much  more  than  paid  for  my  at- 
tendance. (Cheers.) 

I had  an  opportunity  on  that  occasion  of  expressing 
to  the  representatives  of  all  the  whigs  of  the  country, 
my  entire  and  hearty  concurrence  in  the  resuls  of  the 
great,  wise  and  patriotic  convention  there  assembled, 
from  all  parts  of  the  land,  to  select  candidates  to  the 
two  chief  oflices  of  the  government,  for  the  support 


ol  the  whig  party.  But  nevertheless  I have-great 
pleasure  in  being  present  here  to-night,  and  in  acting 
on  the  true  theatre  of  Massachusetts,  and  before  an 
assembly  of  her  sons,  the  same  part  I was  williu  to 
perform  before  an  assembly  of  representatives  from 
the  wings  of  all  the  country.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the. 
proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  wore  such 
as.  in  both  their  great  results,  both  do,  and  ought  to 
gratify  the  whigs  of  the., whole  country.  (Applause.) 

In  regard  to  the  nomination  for  the  first  office,  the 
convention  had  nothing — or,  at  least,  but  little — else 
to  do,  than  to  give  utterance  to  the  general,  I may 
say  universal,  feeling  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  public  mind.  It  was  not  necessary  for  any 
one  the  re , neither  is  it  necessary  for  me,  here,  to  en- 
large in  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  that  nomi- 
nal ion. 

I do  not  come  among  you  to-night  to  extol  the  cha- 
racter of  the  gentleman  who  has  been  selected  as  the 
whig  candidate  fur  president.  I have  already  said 
that  the  nomination  meets  my  entire  and  hearty  ap- 
probation. [Cheers.]  I come  neither 
“to  bury  Causer,  nor  to  prni-c  him!’’ 

To  praise,  to  commend  Henry  Clay!  For  me,  who 
have  spoken  so  often,  here  and  elsewhere,  my  opinion 
of  t he  merits  of  him  whom  the  whigs  have  selected 
as  their  candidate  without— .so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends— a dissenting  voice,  for  me  to  praise  him 
were  indeed 

“Wasteful  anti  ridiculous  excess.” 

And  as  to  burying  him,  gentlemen  however  appro- 
priate that  may  be  to  those  who  are  his  competitors, 
it  is  very  inappropriate  to  him.  (Great  laughter  and 
cheering.) 

I concur  with  equally  sincere  gratification,  gentle- 
men, with  the  nomination  for  vice  president.  (Ap- 
plause.) I hardly  dare  venture  to  speak  of  the  gen- 
tleman named  for  this  office,  because,  besides  my 
great  respect  for  him  as  a public  man,  besides  my 
high  regard  for  his  public  virtues  and  public  services, 
I cherish  a particular,  ] may  S3y  an  affectionate,  es- 
teem for  the  loveliness  of  his  private  character,  for  all 
those  virtues  which  adorn  his  private  life.  (Cheers..) 

Gentlemen,  our  candidates  are  now  before  us. — ■ 
They  are  before  us,  under  auspices  of  perfect  union, 
so  far  as  1 know,  and  the  only  question  which  re- 
mains for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  by  an  effort  of 
ours — a reasonable  and  judicious  effort — we  can  elect 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  nomination  of  vice  president,  it 
lias  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  party.  No  doubt 
Massachusetts  would  have  been  gratified,  if  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  she  sent  to  the  convention  hail 
been  chosen,  and  if  the  good  of  the  cause  had  allowed 
that  body,  in  its  conscience  and  discretion,  to  select 
the  gentleman  whom  this  slate  had  recommended. — 
But,  as  has  been  remarked,  there  were  several  can- 
didates; and  for  one  I can  only  say,  that  they  all  were 
worthy,  and  that  whoever  had  been  selected  would 
have  received  my  hearty  support.  But  I will  say 
further  of  Mr.  D.ivis,  (great  cheering),  that  I have 
been  long  acquainted  with  him  in  the  public  service 
in  congress,  as  well  when  a member  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  as  afterwards  in  the  senate;  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  1 now,  as  at  all  times,  bear 
cheerful  testim  my  to  the  merit  of  lijs  services.  (Much 
applause.) 

I do  not  mean,  genllemen,  to  derogate  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  from  his  merit  in  other  respects,  when  I 
mention  two  particular  subjects  in  which  we  feel  great 
interest,  and  in  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

And  first,  a matter  in  which  the  people  of  this  com- 
monweallh  feel  an  especial  interest;  1 mean  the  just 
claim  of  Massachusetts  upon  Lhe  general  government, 
growing  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  now 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Davis  mastered 
this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  ho  lias  hud  much 
to  do  in  carrying  our  claim  through  the  senate,  till  ils 
acknowledgement  by  that  body,  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  tiie  policy  of  our  government  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  law. 

But  there  is  a higher  and  more  general  ground  on 
Which  lie  should  be  esteemed.  In  my  opinion,  hardly 
any  man  in  the  country,  d iring  the  Iasi  twenty  years, 
has  done  more  to  protect  our  home  mdustiy,  to  pro- 
tect tiie  work  of  our  citizens,  and  the  labor  of  our 
countrymen,  than  John  Davis,  (Cheers.)  Both  in  the 
house  and  senate  his  conduct  was  always  uniform.  Ins 
arguments  able,  his  course  favorable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  that  cause.  And  he  is  as  much  entitled  as  any 
man,  within  my  knowledge,  to  the  praise  of  being  an 
able  and  zealous  friend  to  American  industry.  (Much 
cheering.) 

I say  nothing  of  the  other  candidates  presented  to 
the  convention,  it  is  enough  that  l|ie  selection  was 
made  after  fair  discussion,  and  in  a friendly  spirit. — 
The  result  was  one  in  which  all  good  whigs  cordially 
unite,  and  if  Frelmgliuyscn  is  not  elected  on  the  same 
ticket  with  Clay,  it  will  be  because  the  whigs  have 
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not  the  power — which  we  all  believe  they  have— to 
accomplish  the  end  they  have  proposed  to  attain. 

Now,  gentlemen,  our  candidates  being  before  the 
people,  th  1 question  naturally  comes  up,  what  are  we 
to  do?  The  field  is  open — the  career  is  before  us. — 
What  remains  for  us  to  do,  in  order  to  accomplish  our 
own  wishes  and  the  desire  of  our  whole  party? 

Gentlemen,  the  first  pledge  of  our  coming  success 
is  nur  own  union.  A union  of  purpose,  a union  of 
action,  such  as  but  once  before  existed,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  Mr.  Adams’  administration. 

[Here  there  was  some  disturbance  in  the  hall,  ow- 
ing to  the  density  with  which  the  people  were  packed 
together,  and  Mr.  Park  said  that  if  each  one  of  the  au- 
dience would  take  care  to  keep  still  himself,  without 
regarding  his  neighbor,  every  tiling  would  go  on  plea- 
santly and  every  one  would  be  able  to  hear.  Mr. 
Webster  re[oined — “that,  sir,  is  what  I believe  would 
be  called  self-government."  After  the  laugh  caused  by 
this  sally  had  subsided,  Mr.  W.  went  on.] 

Next’  gentlemen,  to  the  good  omen  we  have  in  this 
our  own  union,  is  that  which  is  nearly  as  advantage- 
ous for  us,  though  not  so  good  for  our  adversaries— (lie 
notorious  disunion  in  their  ranks.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  party  opposed  to  us  is  broken  into  fragments, 
and  undecided  which  way  to  look.  But  we  may  not 
rely  too  much  on  this  discord  of  theirs.  They  have 
among  them  strong  principles  of  cohesion,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  glue  and  putty  and  sodder  may  do 
to  bring  the  party  together  again.  (Laughter.) 

I am  happy  to  say  that  during  my  political  life,  I 
have  known  no  time  when  the  great  principles  of  the 
whig  party,  which  1 consider  the  cardinal  principles 
of  good  government,  were  so  generally  received  by 
whigs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  they  now  are. — 
(Applause.)  1 will  allude  to  but  one  of  these — a just 
and  reasonable  protection  of  American  industry  in 
raising  a revenue;  in  other  words,  a tifiiff.  (Great 
cheering.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  I feel  much  respect  for  the  wliigs 
of  the  south,  for  the  nationality  of  sentiment  they 
have  manifested  upon  this  point.  I esteem  them  for 
bursting  the  shackles  of  local  prejudices,  for  their 
broad  and  general  feeling  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  which  does  them  infinite  honor  and 
greatly  promotes  our  advantages.  I honor  such  men 
as  Barrier,,  (cheers,)  Mangum,  (cheers,)  Archer, 
(cheers,)  and  others,  who,  living  in  a very  different 
state  of  society  from  ours — born  and  bred  in  an  at- 
mosphere, shall  I say  perfumed  with  trie  odor  of  dif- 
ferent doctrines  from  those  which  we  cherish,  have 
acknowledged,  and  agreed  to,  the  great  doctrine  that 
protection  to  the  labor  of  the  country  is  a political 
axiom  of  the  highest  importance. 

But  I will  not  dilate  upon  this  topic,  because  a just 
appreciation  of  this  doctrine  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
over  all  the  land — from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south;  because  I feel  that  all  attempts  to  agitate  the 
subject,  with  a view  to  reverse  the  general  sentiment 
upon  it,  will  utterly  fail;  and  because  t entertain  the 
confident  hope,  may  l not  say  belief,  that  the  present 
congress,  when  it  shall  sec  tit  to  rise,  will  leave  the 
subject  undisturbed. 

Gentlemen,  the  men  we  have  selected  for  our  can- 
didates, are  before  the  people,  Their  names  we  have 
submitted  to  the  public  for  support  or  rejection.  And 
what  is  it  that  it  becomes  us  to  do  as  disinterested  and 
patriotic  members  of  this  great  confederacy?  Clearly 
to  support  the  men  vvi  have  chosen  as  fit  to  carry  out 
our  principles,  with  our  hearts  and  our  hands— to 
slacken  not  our  efforts  till  we  see  the  day — which  we 
confidently  beleive  will  arrive — when  the  people  of 
the  whole  country  shall  ratify  the  nominations  just 
made  by  their  representatives.  [Tremendous  ap- 
plause.] 

But  more  particularly,  what  are  we  to  dc?  It  has 
ever  been  my  aim,  if  1 could,  to  address  myself  on 
public  occasions  to  the  promotion  of  some  particular 
good  purpose;  and  if  the  time  has  ever  existed  when 
1 was  supposed  to  speak  but  for  this,  I trust  it  lias 
gone  by.  1 wish  to  make  my  system  of  thought  and 
of  action  conducive  to  the  great  public  good,  and,  so 
far  as  in  me  lies,  I shall  always  endeavor  so  to  do. 
And  J hope  the  few  more  remarks,  of  a practical  na- 
ture, which  I have  to  offer,  will  not  be  considered  as 
opposed  to  this  spirit. 

Our  candidates  are  before  us.  The  principles  of 
the  contending  parties  are  well  known  to  the  people, 
and  it  remains  for  the  people,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  young  men — the  active  and  intelligent  young 
men  of  the  country — to  take  their  part  in  the  work 
which  is  to  be  done.  [Cheers.] 

There  are  two  agencies  to  be  invoked;  the  intelli- 
gent young  men  of  the  country,  and  an  intelligent  arid 
honest  press.  The  battle  is  with  them,  and  theirs 
shall  be  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  conquest. 

The  press!  Who  is  there  at  the  present  day  that 
does  not  regard  it  as  the  great  lever  of  the  human 
mind?  For  myself,  I honor  the  press.  I honor  alt  its 
honest  and  conscientious  conductors.  1 regard  it  as 


one  of  society’s  greatest  agents  for  good  or  for  evil. 
It  addresses  mankind  daily.  Not  a valley  nor  a 
mountainside,  not  a village  nor  a hamlet,  not  a home 
nor  a man,  but  has  its  happiness,  its  knowledge,  its 
moral  sentiment,  I may  say,  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  press.  And  while  I would  not  diminish  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  its  conductors,  I am  willing 
to  accord  to  their  duties,  well  performed,  my  entire 
meed  of  approbation.  I wish  to  see  no  diminution 
in  the  zeai,  no  flagging  in  the  ardent  exhortation  of 
the  whig  press  of  the  country.  I may  say  that  1 wish 
to  see  even  more  argument,  more  reason,  more  ra- 
tional persuasion  in  its  columns;  because  I do  believe, 
and  I candidly  avow  my  opinion,  that  many  honest 
men  in  the  country  rank  themselves  among  our  op- 
ponents through  ignorance,  or  misrepresentation  of 
our  principles.  Our  great  want  has  been  to  reach 
the  mind — to  touch  the  intellect  of  these,  and  this  can 
best  be  done  through  a well-regulated  press. 

My  purpose  now,  as  I have  said,  is  to  offer  some 
few  practical  suggestions  on  the  state  of  our  country 
and  party.  One  leading  fact  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  mind  in  the  connection  I have  been  pursuing, 
is  t fiat  in  our  New  England  there  are  not  only  many 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  which  are  centres  of  gene- 
ral information,  but  many  hamlets  removed  from  the 
spere  of  its  influence.  I submit  it  to  every  man  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  country,  whether  this  is  not 
true;  In  the  cities  and  large  towns,  where  papers  are 
daily  printed,  and  received  by  every  mail,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country;  where  one  man  meets  another 
and  interchanges  intelligence  with  his  neighbor  every 
hour,  there  you  will  find  forty-five  out  of  every  fifty 
of  such  cities,  towns  end  villages,  to  be  whig.  (Loud 
cheers,)  But  along  the  mountain  sides,  in  the  re- 
mote glens  and  recesses  of  civilization,  where  a man 
has  access  to,  and  reads  but  one  newspaper,  adher- 
ing to  one  school  of  politics,  what  can  we  expect 
from  such  a man  but  entire  acquiescence  in  that 
school,  and  determined  aversion  to  all  others? 

Now,  my  friends,  I say  here,  as  I said  at  Baltimore, 
we  must  make  ourselves  missionaries.  We  must  carry 
light  into  dark  places.  (Cheers.)  We  must  raise  our 
voices  and  expound  our  principles;  we  must  diffuse 
knowledge  among  those  who  are  not  so  favored  as 
ourselves.  And  for  this  end,  there  is  no  more  advan- 
tageous means  than  public  addresses  and  meetings 
throughout  the  whole  country.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  meet  men  in  their  own  localities;  be- 
cause an  invitation  to  attend  a public  addiess  will  al- 
ways attract  more  or  less  of  those  opposed  in  senti-< 
meut  to  the  speaker,  and  there  is  ever  some  chance, 
that  truth  spoken,  or  new  views  presented,  may 
change  such  hearers  from  theirerroneous  to  a correct 
opinion.  And  therefore,  1 say  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  us  to  only  hold  great  conventions,  but  we  must  go 
abroad  amongst  the  people,  we  must  endeavor  to  con- 
vince the  unconvinced;  to  argue  conclusively  and  per- 
suasively against  error;  and  to  bring  our  neighbors 
into  an  adherence  to  llio-e  great  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  political  action,  on  which  we  think  the  pre- 
servation of  the  country  and  constitution  depend.— 
(Applause.)  Gentlemen,  there  is  a power  in  truth — 
t lie  re  is  a power  in  truth— which  under  the  most  in- 
auspicious circumstances,  finally  works  itself  out, 
and  makes  itself  acknowledged. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  n;y  opinion,  the  great  principles 
of  the  federal  constitution  and  the  real  interests  of  the 
country  received  a shock  sixteen  years  ago,  in  the 
election  of  general  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  from 
which  it  is  but  jus? recovering.  (Great  cheering.) 
It  is  haidly  too  much  to  say  tiiat  he  caused  a revolu- 
tion. (Renewed  applause,) — I do  not  so  mean  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word, — but  I do  mean  to  say  that 
by  the  strength  of  his  determination,  by  the  force  of 
his  iron  will  which  would  submit  to  no  counsel,  by  the 
principles  he  carried  into  his  cabinet,  by  the  opinions 
to  which  he  adhered  and  on  which  lie  acted— pretty 
much  in  defiance  of  law  and  the  constitution — he  did 
much  to  unhinge  the  iiberty  and  destroy  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  republic.  His  doctrines  tended  directly  to 
the  subversion  of  all  free  government.  He  pronounc- 
ed distinctly  that  he  was  the  only  represenlative  of 
the  whole  American  people.  Where  did  he  learn  that 
doctrine? 

The  constitution  speaks  of  no  sole  representative  of 
the  people — it  speaks  of  the  president  as  no  represen- 
talive  at  all.  The  people  choose  their  representatives 
themselves  by  states  and  in  districts;  our  whole  fabric 
of  government  is  a limited  system,  and  when  any  one 
man  takes  it  upon  himself  to  say  that  he  is  the  whole 
representation  of  Lhe  people,  he  means  just  what  gen. 
Jackson  did.  And  what  did  he  mean?  I will  not  say 
lie  did  not.  mean  to  govern  well— as  he  understood  the 
matter  (laughter) — but  he  meant  to  govern  at  any 
rale.  No  will  but  his  own  should  have  any  effect. 
This  was  ins  idea,  and  while  the  constitution  speaks 
of  checks  and  balances,  his  idea,  his  understanding1 
was  that  his  single  department  of  government  em- 
braced and  absorbed  all  the  others.  (Plaudits.) 


I think  the  country  is  now  returning  from  this  doc- 
trine. Certainly  no  one  now  pretends  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  general  Jackson,  with  his  own  gigantic 
strides,  (laughter  and  cheer-,)  and  1 therefore  incline 
to  the  belief,  that  we  are  coming  back  to  a just  view 
of  the  various  relations  of  government,  an  1 to  a rea- 
sonable consideration  of  its  powers  and  duties.  (Much 
applause.)  But  I will  pursue  this  point  no  further. 

The  vyliigs  have  selected  their  candidates  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  people.  The  principles  they  pro- 
fess and  will  maintain,  are  consistent  with  those  which 
the  whig  party  lias  maintained  up  to  the  present  time. 
And  what  change  do  we  want  in  those  principles? — 
We  see  under  their  influence  when  they  are  carried 
out,  all  the  interests  of  the  country  springing  up  fresh 
and  budding  like  the  shrubs  and  the  plants  and  the 
flowers,  under  the  genial  ministry  of  spring,  putting 
forth  their  shoots  luxuriantly,  and  bearing  abundant 
fruit.  What  need,  therefore,  of  change  from  these 
principles  and  these  effects?  Why  not  continue  to 
support-such  principles  and  enjoy  such  fruits  undis- 
turbed by  new  agitations — unseduced  by  novel  expe- 
riments? (Cheers.) 

As  [ have  said,  we  can  elect  both  our  candidates. 
(Vociferous  applause.)  It  is  not  in  the  chapter  of 
probabilities,  hardly  in  that  of  accidents,  that  they 
can  be  beaten.  Whether  the  one  or  the  otiier  of  the 
gentlemen  spoken  of  as  opposing  candidates  shall  run 
against  us,  or  whether  they  shall  all  unfle  in  a joint 
team,  that  team  is  sure  of  defeat.  (Cheers.)  Let  us 
rejoice,  then,  in  the  prospect  before  us.  Blessed  by 
Providence  with  personal  good  health,  with  prosperity 
in  business,  with  bright  hopes  for  the  laboring  and  in- 
dustrial classes,  and  with  a certainty  of  success  in 
the  political  contest  to  come — I beg  to  ask  what  is 
there  which  should  not  inspire  us  with  joy? 

Gentlemen,  I wish  once  more,  on  this  public  occa- 
sion, to  signify  my  hearty  concurrence  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  (Enthusiastic 
applause.)  And  I pledge  myself,  my  character,  to 
exert  whatsoever  influence  1 may  possess  to  carry 
into  effect  the  nominations  of  that  body;  to  sustain  the 
men  who  will  uphold  the  principles  of  the  whig  par- 
ty— that  party  which  1 regard  as  the  true  American 
party  of  the  revolution  and  (brail  coining  ages — nay, 
which  I look  upon  as  holding  in  its  hands  all  that 
makes  us  great  at  home,  or  respected  by  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Webster  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  plaudits  as 
loud  and  long  continued  as  those  which  hailed  his  ap- 
.pearance  on  lhe  stage. 

Leverdt  Sallonstall , of  Salem,  the  delegate  to  the 
Baltimore  Convention  from  the  second  district,  next 
addressed  the  meeting,  in  a few  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive remarks,  which  elicited  much  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing. 

He  was  followed  by  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  remarks  were  well-timed,  and  so  eloquent 
that  the  hall  rang  with  bursts  of  applause.  He  con- 
cluded by  proposing  the  foliowing  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  acclamation. 

Resolved,  That  this  Club  adopt  for  its  motto,  tho 
sentiment  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen — “our 
cause  is  just — our  union  is  perfect.” 

Tlie  audience,  after  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son’s remarks  loudly  called  for  “more  speeches,” 
and  gov.  Paine,  of  Vermont,  was  introduced  by  the 
presidentamidst  tumultuouscheers  for  the  “Northern 
Star.” 

Governor  Paine  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen — After  a man  lias  been  regaled  with 
the  choicest  flowers  of  eluqncnce,  he  is  apt  to  loose 
all  relish  for  simples,  and  therefore  I shall  limit  my- 
self to  a single  remark. 

You  all  know  the  Star  of  tlie  North  and  also  know 
where  to  look  for  it,  and  I can  only  assure  you,  that, 
so  long  as  the  polar  star  retains  its  place  in  the  firma- 
ment, so  long  you  may  he  assured  of  always  finding 
Vermont  true  to  whig  principles.  (Tremendous 
cheering,  during  whii  h governor  Paine  resumed  his 
seat  ) And  then  the  meeting  adjourned  wilh 

Nine  cheers  for  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen, — 
Twelve  cheers  for  Daniel  Webster,  and  three 

CHEERS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


T W E N T Y-E  ieif  T II  CO  N GKESS, 
FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Thursday,  May  16.  Mr.  Evans  presented  a me- 
morial from  Virginia  against  any  change  of  the  ta- 
riff'. Also,  one  from  Maine  against  the  annexation 
of  Te:xas. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  one  from  Washington  county,  Pa. 
against  tlie  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bates,  a memorial  from  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
signed  by  more  .than  nine  hundred  citizens,  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  each  party. 
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Mr.  Woodbury,  a memorial  from  Worcester,  coun- 
ty, Mass,  in 'favor  af-the  early  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas. 

Senator  John  M.  Niles.  Mr.  Jarnagin,  from  the 
select  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  capa- 
city of  Mr.  Jffiiles  to  take  Ins  seat,  made  a report 
that  the  committee  addressed  a note  to  Mr.  N.  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  him,  in  which  he  cheer- 
fully gave  them  all  required  information.  They  say 
that  he  has  been,  and  is  at  this  time,  laboring  under 
physical  and  mental  debility,  but  is  not,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  phrase,  of  unsound  mind.  A let- 
ter to  Mr.  Niles,  from  Dr.  Brigham,  (of  the  Utica 
Asylum)  was  also  read,  in  which  his  physician 
urges,  as  a means  of  his  entire  recovery,  that  he 
should  take  his  scat  in-thc  senate,  and  give  his  mind 
an  hour  or  two  of  active  cxcitiou  each  day. 

The  committee  express  a hope  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  B.  may  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  submit  a resolution  that  no  reasons  exist  why 
J.  M.  Niles  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

The  resolution  was  silently  concurred  in,  and  Mr. 
Niles  was  duly  sworn  as  a senator  of  the  U.  Stales. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session  on  rela- 
tions with  Texas,  (Mr..  Benton  opening  the  debate, 
in  a speech  against  it,  see  p.  1 9 id . ) and  thereafter  ad- 
journed. 

Mat  17.  Adjournment.  After  the  presentation 
of  petitions  and  the  disposal  of  other  unimportant 
matters,  Mr.  Evans  called  up  the  joint  resolution 
fixing  the  1 7 Lh  of  June  as  the  period  for  terminating 
the  present  session  of  congress. 

Mr.  Moreliead  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  The  motion  prevailed — yeas  21,  nays  20. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  executive 
session,  on  the  Texas  treaty.  The  senate  adjourned. 

Mat  18.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  presented  a memorial 
from  citizens  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  asking  that 
Texas  may  be  re  annexed  to  the  U.  States. 

Pensions.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  the  bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  acts  in  relation  to  the 
pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  certain  na- 
val officers,  was  taken  up.  Mr.  B.  remarked  that 
the  object  of  this  bill  was  to  correct  defects  in  for- 
mer acts  and  to  properly  consolidate  them.  In  other 
bills  there  was  a class  of  cases  provided  for,  such  as 
giving  pensions  to  those  widows  whose  husbands  had 
died  of  diseases  contracted  while  in  service,  which 
had  led  to  great  abuses;  fur,  although  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  there  were  cases  where  disease 
was  contracted  in  service,  yet  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion had  led  to  so  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  it 
was  thought  better  by  the  committee  to  strike  out 
altogether,  and  confine  the  provisions  to  cases  only 
where  persons  were  killed  or  died  of  a wound  re- 
ceived in  the  line  of  his  duties,  or  by  reason  of  ca- 
sualty by  drowning  or  otherwise,  or  injury  received 
in  the  line  of  his  duty.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact, 
be  could  state  a circumstances  which  came  within 
his  own  knowledge,  of  a man  that  was  a carpenter, 
who  becoming  too  feeble  to  pursue  his  business  was 
advised  by  his  friends  to  go  to  sea  to  re-establish  his 
health  This  man  had  obtained  the  situation  of  car- 
penter on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels  of  war,  and 
after  being  at  sea  some  time  found  that  instead  of 
being  restored  to  health  the  disease  was  increased  , 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  invalid  died,  and 
his  widow  was  now  absolutely  enjoying  a pension, 
growing  out  of  that  very  clause  which  the  cornn^it- 
tee  found  led  to  so  much  uncertainty  and  abuse. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting 
a clause  to  cover  cases  of  diseases  contracted  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Me  was  per 
suaded  there  were  many  of  that  kind  calling  as  loud- 
ly for  sympathy  as  those  of  any  other.  He  felt  it 
duly  therefore  io  move  the  amendment,  and  leave  it 
to  the  senate  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  question  having  been  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Jarnagin,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative 

Mr.  Benton  iiiqun ed  if  the  bill  was  to  consolidate, 
the  former  pension  acts?  If  so,  it  was  a subject  of 
some  moment,  and  required  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  B.  desired  to  have  some  fixed  system:  he  thought 
that  the  same  which  applied  to  the  army  should  ap 
ply  also  to  the  navy.  The  matter,  however,  would 
require  time  and  consideration.  He  had  already  on 
his  mind  a large  and  absorbing  subject,  which  would 
not  allow  him  Iq  go  into  the  merits  of  another  While 
that  was  pending,  much  less  into  the  details.  He 
had  known,  since  he  had  had  the  honor  of  a seal  in 
the  senate,  where  the  alteration  of  one  word  had 
been  the  means  of  taking  millions  from  the  treasu 
ry,  showing  the  caution  that  should  be  manifested  in 
all  matters  conutc  led  with  legislation.  He  thought 
the  bill  had  better  be  postponed  lor  the  present 

On  motion  of  Air.  Tuppun,  the  further  considera- 
tion pf  the  bill  was  pO'lponcd  until  Tuesday  next. 

On  motion  of  air.  Benton,  the  senate  went  into 
executive  session;  and  when  the  doors  were  opened, 
the  senate  adjourned  until  the  2lKh. 


Mat  20.  Texas  memorials.  Mr.  Tallmaitge  pre- 1 By  Mr.  Rives:  The  proceedings  of  a meeling  ot 
sented  a memorial  from  citizens  of  Ohio  remonstra- 1 citizens  of  Wythe  county,  Virginia,  in  favor  of  the 
ting  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  I fright  i immediate  annexation  of  Texas. 

presented  a memorial  from  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.  | Also,  a memorial  from  citizens  of  Kanawha  conn- 
remonstrating  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  be-  | ty,  Virginia,  remonstrating  against  any  interference 
fore  the  senate.  Mr.  McDuffie  presenled  a series  of  j with  the  present  tariff. 

resolutions  adopted  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  favor  of  I By  Mr.  Fairfield:  From  Moses  Springer  and 
immediate  annexation.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a I others,  citizens  of  Maine,  asking  indemnity  for 


memorial  from  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  annexation. 

All  these  memorials  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Mdngum  presented  a memorial  from  Samuel 
Colt  in  reference  to  his  sub-marine  battery. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial  from  Joshua 
Stain,  who  claims  to  have  invented  percussion  caps 
now  used  by  the  government,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  lie  lias  received  no  compensation.  Mr.  Stam 
says  the  invention  cost  him  lime  and  money,  and 
he  looks  to  the  government  to  receive  a liberal  re- 
muneration. 

Mr.  McDuffie  presented  a memorial  from  S.  C.  for 
the.  reduction  of  duly  on  rail  road  iron. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  La.  submitted  a resolution  which 


French  spoliations  prior  to  1800. 

An  act  relating  to  the  unlading  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
opposite  New  Orleans,  was  read  third  time  and 
passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  ' Evans the  bill  to  provide  for 
(he  payment  of  the  evidences  of  public  debt  in  cer- 
tain cases,  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

Army  reduction  Bill.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
the  senate  took  up  the  bill  from  the  house  providing 
for  a reduction  of  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  army. — 
A motion  was  made  in  favor  of  its  indefinite  post- 
ponement. The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs. 


was  adopted,  asking  the  committee  on  commerce  to  J McDuffie,  Brcese,  Atherton,  and  Tuppan.  The  bill  was, 


inquire  into  the  expediency  of  allowing  salt  impor- 
ted from  abroad  to  be  landed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  opposite  to  New  Orleans. 

Executive  session.  A large  number  of  pension  bills 
from  the  house,  were  passed,  and  several  indefinite- 
ly postponed,  after  which  the  doors  were  closed  ami 
the  Texas  treaty  brought  forward  for  continued  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Benton  concluded  h is  speecii  against 
the  treaty. 

The  doors  being  reopened  the  senate  adjourned. 

Mat  21.  A report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
on  the  experiments  made  with  Colt’s  submarine  bat- 
tery, was  presented  and  referred  to  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs. 

Memorials  presenled  and  referred.  By  Mr.  Choate: 
From  a number  of  reverend  gentlemen  and  other 
citizens  of  New  York,  praying  the  adoption  of  some 
fixed  measures  for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  all  in- 
ternational difficulties.  Also,  from  citizens  of  New- 


however,  postponed,  ayes  25,  noes  19. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  (Mr.  Choate,  of  Mass.,  speaking 
against  the  Texas  treaty,)  and  after  some  time  spent 
therein  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tiiursdat  May  1G.  The  house  was  called  to  or- 
der at  11  o’clock,  and  the  chaplain  ofiered  up  a pray- 
er. 

Land  claims.  Mr.  Dawson  of  La.,  got  the  floor  and 
moved  that  the  committee  of  the  whole  be  di-char- 
ged  from  the  consideration  of  t he  bill  referred  by  it, 
in  relation  to  land  claims  in  Louisiana. 

The  late  breach  of  privilege.  Mr.  Elmer  of  New 
Jersey  addressed  the  speaker  and  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  on  a privileged  question.  He  was 
however  in  favor  of  adopting  a resolution  of  general 
censure  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and  he  ofiered  a reso- 


buryport,  Massachusetts,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  iu; ;on  of  the  kind. 

annexation  of  Texas.  j Mr.  While  of  Ky.,  said  he  had  hoped  that  no  fur- 

By  Mr.  Buchanan:  From  citizens  of  Baltimore,  nu-  jjler  initiatory  steps  would  have  been  taken  in  this 
merously  signed,  asking  congress  lo  designate  a day  - casei  but  that  gentlemen  would  have  suffered  it  to 
for  holding  the  election  for  president  and  vice  presi-  rest  unlU  the  committee  had  again  reported,  and  it 
dent  throughout  the  Union,  stating  their  belief  that  |,ad  come  regularly  up.  He  reaffirmed  the  decla- 
such  a measure  was  calculated  to  prevent  frauds—  ralion  lle  had  already  made,  that  the  report  of  The 
Mr.  B.  said  he  believed  that  the  memorial  had  been  j commjUee  was  full  oferrors.  He  had  not  had  lime 
signed  without  distinction  of  party.  | to  expose  all  the  errors  in  the  report.  One  of 

By  Mr.  Breese:  From  Thomas  C.  Duncan  and  them  lie  had  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  house, 
other  citizens  of  Illinois,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  but  the  opportunity  had  not  been  allowed  him  to 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  ratification  of  the  Irea-  1 point  out  all  that  attracted  his  notice.  He  therefore 
ty  now  before  the  senate.  Mr.  B.  asked  to  have  the  objected  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
memorial  read,  observing  that  itexpressed  the  senli-  Eimer,  or  any  proposition  for  deciding  the  case  until 
ments  of  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  Illinois.  1 the  report  and  evidence  were  brought  before  the 
By  Mr.  Tallmadge:  From  citizens  of  Ontario  conn-  , house  in  a corrected  form,  and  had  been  examined, 
ty,  New  York,  remonstrating  against  the  annexation  1 He  wanted  the  case  decided  on  a full  view  of  its 
of  Texas.  j merits  and  of  all  the  facts.  After  speaking  some 

By  Mr.  Woodbury:  From  citizens  of  Hartford,  time  he  withdrew  the  motion  he  had  made  when  the 
Connecticut,  very  numerously  signed,  in  favor  of  i in-  i subject  was  last  up,  to  recommit  the  report. 


mediate  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  W.  said,  as  (lie 
memorial  took  a calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the 
subject,  he  should  like  to  have  it  read;  which  war, 
done  accordingly. 

Other  memorials,  either  in  favor  of,  or  against  an- 
nexation were  presented. 

Harbors,  rivers,  8c. c.  The  house  bill  making  im- 
provements of  certain  harbors  and  rivers,  a bill  re- 
lating to  unlading  foreign  merchandize  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  New  Orleans,  and 
house  bill  making  appropriation  for  improving  cer- 
tain western  harbors  and  rivers  were  reported  with- 
out amendment,  from  the  committee  on  commerce 
with  recommendations  for  their  passage. 

Naval  Mr.  Bayard,  from  naval  committee,  re- 
ported a bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  school. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  in  execu- 
livesession,  the  treaty  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union. 
Mr.  Walker  followed  Mr.  Benlon  in  its  discussion, 
and  advocated  the  treaty  as  concluded,  and  thereaf- 
ter the  senate  adjourned. 

May  22.  The  following  memorials  and  petitions 
were  presented  and  appropriately  referred: 

By  Mr.  Huntington:  The  proceedings  of  a meet- 
ing of  a large  number  of  citizens  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, held  in  pursuance  of  a public  notice,  where- 
in it  is  stated  that  they  view  with  surprise  and  alarm 
the  preliminary  measures  taken  by  the  executive  fur 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  that,  should  the  mea- 
sure be  successful,  ere  long  they  would  be  called  on 
lo  bid  adieu  lo  our  institutions,  our  Union,  our  har- 
mony, and  our  peace,  and  their  belief  that  (lie  mea- 
sure had  its  origin  chiefly  in  land  and  political  specu- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  Berrien:  The  proceedings  of  a meeting  in 


After  some  further  irregular  discussion,  a motion 
was  made  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. — 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  arid  the  motion 
adopted — -yeas  82,  nays  73. 

Land  claims.  Mr.  Cross  of  Arkansas,  reported  a 
resolution,  providing  for  discharging  the  committee 
of  the  whole  from  the  consideration  of  a bill  from 
the  senate,  in  relation  to  land  clamis  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  other  states. 

Mr.  C-  Johnson  opposed  the  resolution,  and  said 
that  it  referred  to  a subject  of  great  importance;  in- 
asmuch as  it  involved  the  title  to  lands  worth  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Jf  the  subject  was  acted  on,  lie 
wished  it  to  be  freely  discussed  which  could  not  be 
done  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  While , Mr.  Cross  mod- 
ified the  resolution  so  as  to  make  the  bill  the  special 
order  of  lire  day  for  Thursday  next.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  rejected — yeas  83  nays  64 — a vote  of  two 
thirds  being  necessary  to  its  adoption. 

Errors  in  the  census.  Mr.  Adams  wished  to  pre- 
sent a memorial  from  certain  citizens,  in  relation  lo 
errors  which  they  say  have  been  committed  in  com- 
piling and  printing  the  last  census  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Objection  being  made,  lie  moved  to  suspend  the 
rules,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  resolution  and 
moving  to  refer  it  to  a committee  of  five  members. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  being  taken, 
the  rules  were  not  suspended,  ayes  9G,  nays  49 — less 
than  two  thirds  voting  in  the  affirmilive. 

The  Eastern  harbor  bill.  Miking  appropriations 
iu  favor  of  certain  rivers  and  harbors,  principally 
along  t lie  eastern  coasl,  was  taken  up.  The  imme- 
diate question  before  the  house  was  an  amendment  ma- 


Chappel  county,  Georgia,  in  favor  of  the  annexation  I king  appropriatiou  for  certain  harbors  in  Mississippi 
of  Texas.  | and  Alabama.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
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Thompson  an.d  Black,  when"there  was  a demand  for 
the  previous  question. 

The,  hill  was  by  ayes  96,  nays  83,  ordered  to  a 
tlnrd  reading  and  then  by  yeas  96,  nays  80,  was  pas- 
sed- 

The  house  refused  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  ad- 
journed. 

Friday  Mat  17.  After  the  disposal  of  unimpor- 
tant business,  the  rules  were  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a resolution  from  Mr.  Simmons 
calling  for  the  reason  why  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  inventions  for  preventing  the 
bursting  of  steam  boilers,  have  not  made  their  re- 
port? it.  was  slated  the  report  ought  to  have  been 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Parmenlcr,  on  the  part  of  the  naval  committee, 
remarked  that  the  report  would  be  very  useful  to  the 
committee  who  have  the  subject  of  steam  boilers  un- 
der consideration.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the  res- 
olution. 

After  further  talk,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  go  into  committee 
of  the  whole  on  public  bills,  but  without  success. 

Finally  the  house  went  into  committee  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  (til!  one  o’clock)  in  the 
consideration  of  private  bills.  A motion  to  adjourn 
till  the  20th  was  then  made  and  carried. 

Monday,  May  20.  Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Campbell  asked  leave  to  introduce  certain  resolutions 
adopted  by  portions  of  his  constituents  on  the  subject 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  resolutions  were 
received,  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Post  Office  Department.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Weller, 
the  house  resolved  i tsei f into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  Virgi- 
nia, in  the  chair,)  and  on  motion  ol  Mr  McKay,  the 
committee  took  up  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office  department  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  the  30th  June,  1815. 

Mr.  G.  Davis  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  addingat 
the  end  thereof  a proviso  that  no  special  or  travel- 
ling P,,st  Office  agent  should  receive  a higher  com- 
pensation than  one  thousand  d dlars  per  annum,  and 
two  dollars  per  day  for  travelling  expenses. 

,M r.  R iih'nm  indicated  several  amendments  which 
he  desired  to  offer,  but  which  were  not  m order. — 
The  result  of  some  conversation  was  that  Mr.  Davis 
withdrew  his  amendment,  to  enable  Mr  Ralhbun  to 
offer  one  providing  that  the  office  of  special  agent  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  It.  stated  what  he  knew  of  this  matter  in  his 
own  state.  In  Ihe  western  part  of  New  York,  he 
said,  two  of  these  officers  were  employed.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  only  thing  they  had  done  for  the  coun- 
try was  to  attend  to  politics,  to  overhaul  the  post 
office  concerns,  to  turn  out  one  man  and  put  in  an- 
other. As  for  the  detection  of  frauds  on  the  depart- 
ment, they  all  came  from  the  local  postmasters  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  from  the  mail  carriers,  and  not  in 
any  instance  from  these  specially  appointed  officers, 
who  were  receiving  large  salaries,  but  were  of  no 
benefit.  They  were  a tax  on  the;  government,  but 
so  far  as  he  knew  they  were  of  no  sort  of  use.  He  be- 
lieved the  Post  Office  department  could  be  protect- 
ed better  by  detaching  some  postmaster  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  wrong  had  been  commilted  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  He  believed  that  these  agents,  beyond 
the  expense  they  imposed,  were  an  injury  to  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Tiiut-son,  concurred  in  the  remarks  of  his  friend 
who  had  jiist  taken  his  seat,  (Mr.  Rulltbun.)  He 
(Mr.  H)  could  speak  of  the  influence  and  operations 
of  these  agents,  so  far  as  he  knew,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied that  they  were  governed  more  by  political  and 
personal  considerations  Ilian  by  the  wishes  of  the 
people  or  the  wants  of  the  government.  In  fact,  in 
ins  own  district  almost  every  instance  of  removal  or 
appointment  that  was  at  all  objectionable,  had  been 
brought  about,  not.  by  Ihe  people  of  either  party,  but 
by  the  representations  of  these  special  agents;  and  in 
several  eases  it  had  been  ascertained  that  these  repre- 
sentations were  of  such  a character  that  no  respecta- 
ble person  of  either  party  would  endorse  them;  and 
yet  they  were  deemed  conclusive  by  the  department 
These  agents  spent  more  time  in  adopting  systems  of 
political  operation  than  in  detecting  frauds  on  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Rathbim,  (on  a suggestion  of  Mr.  Sclienk ) mo- 
dified his  amendment  to  read  as  follows. 

‘ For  mail  depredations,  $5,1)01):  provided  that  the 
office  of  special  agent  be  and  the  same  if  hereby 
abolished.” 

Mr.  McKay,  hoped  this  office  would  not  be  abolished. 
The  department  had  always  had  . authority  to  em- 
ploy these  agents,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
government. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and,  by  ayes  77,  noes 
52,  the  modified  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

And,  no  further  amendment  having  been  offered, 
the  bill  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the  house. 


Naval  Appropriation  Bill.  On  motion  of  Mr.  McKay 
the  committee  took  up  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
30th  June  1845. 

The  bill  having  been  read— 

Mr.  Parmenlcr  moved  to  amend  the  first  clause 
which  is  in  the  following  words.  ‘ For  pay  of  com- 
mission, warrant,  and  petty  officers,  and  seamen,  in- 
cluding the  engineer  corps  of  the  navy,  two  million 
five  hundred  and  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty -nine  dollars,”  by  inserting  aflerthe  word  dol- 
lars,” a proviso  limiting  the  whole  number  of  pelty 
officers,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  and  boys,  to  be 
employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year,  to  seven 
thousand  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Parmenlcr  said  the  amendment  proposed  to  fix 
the  number  of  officers,  seamen,  &c,  according  to  the 
force  contemplated  to  be  employed  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  Heretofore  there  had  been  no  re- 
striction of  this  kind;  it  had  consequently  followed 
that  the  matter  was  left  entirely  at  the  discretion  and 
will  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
navy  department  to  employ  any  force  which  their 
means  would  allow.  It  was  the  custom  of  all  foreign 
nations  to  regulate  and  fix  the  number  of  seamen 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  inourarmy. 
Unless  the  number  of  our  seamen  employed  was  re- 
stricted it  was  impossible  to  fix  any  limits  the  execu- 
tive in  employing  them.  Mr.  P.  read  from  the  esti- 
mate of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  force  neces- 
sary to  be  employed  during  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
amounting  to  7,024.  I he  amendment  proposed  to  al- 
low 7,600,  because,  he  said,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  additional  men  whenever  ships  of  relief 
were  preparing.  The  committee  thought  that  500 
were  sufficient  for  this  number;  and,  taking  a view 
of  the  whole  subject,  they  had  cotne  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  had  instructed  him  to  report,  that  the  pro- 
posed number  was  quite  as  large  as  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  with  the  general 
impression  that  it  was  important,  if  congress  meant 
i to  have  any  control  over  the  expenditures  of . the 
naval  service,  that  such  a restriction  should  be  made 
they  had  directed  him  to  propo-e  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  upon  inquiry  from  Mr.  Parmen - 
ter,  learning  (as  was  understood  by  the  reporter)  that 
the  number  of  men  proposed  was  lhat  usually  ern- 
! ployed  upon  these  vessels  in  time  of  war,  said  he 
j thought  there  should  be  some  reduction  from  it;  he 
saw  no  necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  same 
! number  of  men  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war. 
There  were  nearly  one  third  more  men  employed 
upon  our  vessels  of  every  class  than  there  were 
upon  British  vessels  of  the  same  class.  Upon  our 
largest  vessels,  1,140  men,  upon  British  vessels  of  the 
same  class  for  their  peace  establishment  were  em- 
ployed 886  men,  or  only  about  two  thirds  of  the 
number  upon  ours;  and  so  with  the  other  classes  of 
vessels.  Mr.  J.  warmly  urged  that  congress  should 
take  upon  themselves  to  make  some  restrictions — to 
fix  the  number;  so  that  they  might  know  how  many 
officers  were  to  be  employed.  Tne  naval  establish- 
ment was  the  greatest  sink  of  the  public  money  con- 
nected with  the  government  except  the  army.  The 
house  and  the  country  would  be  astonished  to  see  the 
amount  of  money  which  was  paid  for  the  support  of 
this  service,  which  was  of  no  use.  Gentlemen  talked 
of  its  imporiarice  in  protecting  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  On  the  Mediterranean  station  millions  had 
been  expended;  and  if  gentlemen  vvou  Id  calculate  the 
expenses  of  the  navy  there  they  would  find  that  we 
had  better  bury  all  the  commerce  there  was  there 
than  to  expend  so  extravagant  an  amount  for  its  pro- 
tection. W ith  a view  of  showing  how  the  country  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  paying  these  enormous  sums 
for  the  army  and  navy,  without  their  rendering  the 
slightest  service,  he  read  a statement  showing  that 
since  1821  there  had  been  expended  for  the  support 
of  the  navy  an  aggregate  amount  of  on«  hundred  and 
thirty  seven  million  dollars,  or  an  annual  average  of 
about  seven  million  dollars,  while  the  annual  average 
of  the  army  was  over  ten  million  dollars.  He  warm- 
ly commented  upon  the  extravagance  and  uselessness 
of  this  expenditure,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  vote 
for  the  amendment,  although  ho  thought  it  ought  to 
go  farther  with  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Slidell,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

“Provided  that  no  portion  of  (lie  said  sum  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pay  of  any  officers  of  any  grade  of  the 
navy  beyond  the  number  in  the  re-pective  grades 
that  were  in  the  service  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1842;  and  provided;  further,  that  all  persons  who  may 
have  been  appointed  as  masters’  mates  since  the  4 ll i 
day  of  August,  1842,  and  who  were  not  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment  able  seamen  of  the  first  class, 
shall  be  forth  with  disrated 

Air.  S.  was  understood  to  say  that  the  object  of 
liis  amendment  was  to  correct  a very  gross  auuse  in 


the  appoinfment  contrary  to  law,  of  persons  whose 
services  were  not  required — an'abuse  not  by  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  of  the  department  or  of  his  i mined  iate 
predecessor,  but  in  a great  measure  of  the  previous 
seorelary,  Mr.  Ilenshaw.  although  when  he  (Mr.  II.) 
had  first  been  rejected  by  the  senate,  Mr.  S.  thought  it 
was  rash  and  uncalled  for;  still,  upon  a further  ex- 
amination, be  had  been  lc-d  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  just,  upon  that  ground,  and  he  thought.it  was 
this  fact  that  had  in  a great  degree  determined  the 
action  of  the  . senate  in  the  matter.  Congress  in  1842 
had  determined  that  Ihe  number  of  midshipmen  was 
too  large,  and-  a law  was  passed  regulating  it  accor- 
dingly. Some  fifty  or  sixty  young  gentlemen  had 
been  appointed  acting  midshipmen,  under  the  name  of 
master’s  mates,  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  not 
only  in  direct  violation  of  its  spirit,  as  he  contended, 
but  of  its  letter  also.  He  took  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  present  secretary  was  not  involved  in  this  matter 
at  all,  and  in  saying,  upon  the  authority  of  this  officer, 
that  he  was  opposed  to  it. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  he  said,  although  the 
ships  were  over  manned,  it  was  not  an  argument  with 
him  for  diminishing  the  number  of  men  in  the  whole 
service.  He  would  like  to  see  a much  larger  number 
of  ships  afloat.  He  noticed  some  of  the  other  posi- 
tions assumed  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  further  urged  his 
own  amendment. 

Mr  .Holmes,  opposed  the  amendment,  and  thought 
the  personnel  of  a navy  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  us 
in  comparison  with  a materiel.  Napoleon  found  it  so. 
Louis  Philippe’s  policy  has  been  to  form  a French 
navffi  personnel  by  building  up  a commercial  ma- 
rine with  men  who  in  case  of  emergency  may  be 
transferred  to  their  navy.  Mr.  H.  enlarged  on  an 
argument  showing  that  our  navy  has  been  of  vast 
service  in  the  protection  of  our  commerce:  France 
had  at  this  moment  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  a large 
fleet.  England  has  also  a large  one,  at  one  time  at 
the  Havana,  or  at  another,  at  their  naval  station  Ja- 
maica. She  was  also  blockading  Nicaragua  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  H.  here  drew  an  analogy  between 
England  Afghanistan  and  Russia,  and  England  Tex- 
as and  the  United  States,  and  argued  lhat  the  Texa 
question  is  riot  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  making  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Me.  continued  the  discussion  and 
said  he  should,  unlike  his  friend  from  S.  C.  confine 
himself  to  the  subject.  In  his  view,  the  navy  was 
much  too  large  for  a peace  establishment.  Mr. 
Hamlin  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  an  economical 
administration. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  N.  II.  made  some  allusions  to  Texas, 
Mexico,  the  Oregon,  and  the  executive.  Mr.  II.  said 
he  was  for  tying  the  purse  strings  of  the  nation  so 
that  Ilia  president  could  not  reach  them.  If  there 
was  power  in  no  other  way  to  control  the  presi- 
dent’s designs  and  actions  there  was  power  here. — 
It  was  time  for  the  two  houses  of  congress  to  show 
its  own  dignity  and  power  against  the  usurpations  of 
of  the  president.  He  was  surprised  that  while  the 
president  had  been  ordering  troops  to  the  Sabine,  and 
a fleet  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  no  one  in  congresi 
had  raised  a voice  against  these  usurpations.  II  the 
president  had  any  regard  to  his  duty  he  would  con- 
sult congress  at. every  step.  For  himself  he  would 
not  vote  one  dollar  for  the  president  to  expend  in 
sending  troops  to  ihe  Sabine  and_  fleets  to  the  Gulf. 
There  was  another  thing  which  struck  him  with  sur- 
prise. While  we  were  threatening  war  against 
Mexico,  we  were  suffering  Great  Britain  to  remain 
in  quiet  possession  of  our  territory  upon  the  north 
west.  Mr.  II.  then  launched  forth  against  the  al- 
leged abuses  to  the  navy,  which  he  represented  as 
legion.  The  navy  he  said  was  an  establishment 
without  law,  and  until  it  was  brought  under  obedi- 
ence to  law,  he  would  sooner  see  it  drifting  in  the 
ocean  than  he  would  vote  one  dollar  for  its  sup- 
port. 

The  pending  amendment  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Hale  proposed  an  amendment  that  all  laws 
should  be  repealed  which  allowed  inlerior  oflicers  to 
draw  the  pay  of  officers  of  a higher  grade,  when 
performing  (lie  duties  of  officers  of  a highnr  grade. — - 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  debate. 

Mr.  Parmenlcr  proposed  an  amendment  which 
substituted  for  the  general  clausef  of  the  bill  ap- 
propriating in  one  sum  for  the  expenses  ot  navy 
yards  a long  lisfof  specific  sums  for  each  yard. — 
The.  effect  of  this  alteration  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  it  the  department  to  show  partialy  in  fa- 
vor of  certain  navy  yards  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Mr.  McKay  briefly  supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
striking  from  it  all  appropriation  for  the  navy  yard  at 
Washington.  He  considered  a navy  yard  here  as 
entirely  useless  to  the  service,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  transferred  to  some  point  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  hoped  lhat  all  western  gentle- 
men who  were  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a 
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naval  depot  on  the  western  waters  would  support  his 
motion,  as  a preparatory  movement  to  that  object, 
We  had  already  a yard  at  Gosport;  what  did  we  want 
with  one  at  this  distance  up  the  Potomac?  It  was 
established  here. only  beenur  the  city  was  to  be  here, 
and  not  because  it  would  be  of  any  real  service. 

Mr.  Bind:,  of  G-a.  was  against  the  amendment,  but 
in  favor  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Tenn.  expressed  regret  that  the 
amendment  hud  been  introduced,  as  it  presented  a 
divided  opinion  in  regard  to  a naval  depot  in  the  north 
and  east,  j I is  own  state,  though  an  interior  one, 
had  always  shown  great  friendship  for  the  navy, 
believing  that  the  navy  was  the  l ight  arm  of  na- 
tional defence.  A navy  yard  was  due  lo  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  lie  wished  to  sea  a unanimous  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  navy  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  Cnve  Johnson,  who  moved  the  amendment, 
defended  it  in  several  brief  speeches. 

Mr.  Diddiumi,  said  that  we  should  establish  a na- 
val depot  and  - rd  at  Memphis,  and  fortify  tiid  en- 
trance to  tii-  ii  If  of  Mexico  at  Key  West,  or  some 
other  point  w mre  ships  nf  the  largest  class  can  ride 
safely  at  all  limes,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico — the 
Mediterranean  of  the  new  world — and  its  commerce 
can  always  be  easily  and  fully  protected.  And  if 
the  British  w '.eminent,  with  all  her  pride  and 
strength,  shall  dare  to  po . . - herself  ot  Cuba  or 

Texas,  to  control  the  poll  - y of  this  nat  ion  or  our  do- 
mestic institutions,  take  my  word  for  it  that  these 
western  seamen  will  teach  her  effectually  again,  as 
they  once  did  at  New  Orleans,  that  she  can,  like 
other  nation-,  pro  per  most  by  attending  to  her  own 
affairs. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  progress  on  navy 
bill  and  action  on  the  post  office  bill,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  21.  Contested  election.  Mr.  Elmer 
from  the  committee  on  elections,  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  of  said  committee,  made  a report  on  the 
memorial  of  John  M.  Bulls,  contesting  the  right  of 
Jno.  W.  Jones  to  a seat  in  the  house.  Laid  on  table 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Sclundp  from  the  minority  of  same  commit- 
tee, obtained  leave  In  hereafter  make  on  behalf  of 
the  minority,  also  a report. 

A motion  t>  print  the  documents  arid  testimony, 
some  G or  700  pages,  gave  rise  to  discussion,  and  its 
further  consideration  was  postponed  till  Saturday 
next. 

Oregon.  A motion  of  .Mr.  Duncan , to  take  up,  at 
this  time,  the  lull  in  relation  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.  States  over  the  territory  of  Oregon,  was  re- 
jected, by  ayes  3U,  noes  95. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill,  was  resumed  in  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Semple,  as  a western  man,  sro.se  and  advocat- 
ed the  construction  of  a naval  establishment  or  de- 
pot at  the  west,  and  reprobated  so  selfish  a course  as 
to  urge  the  abolition  ol  that  at  Washington. 

Mr.  .Me,  (from  the  district  where  Memphis 
stands,)  advocated  the  claims  of  Hie  west,  and  re- 
ferred lo  the  British  naval  station  and  fortifications 
at  Bermuda,  overlm  kin  -;ami  commanding  our  whole 
southern  Atlantic  Coast,  as  an  argument  for  pre- 
serving every  means  of  defence,  and  also  for  forti- 
lying  the  Dry  Torlugas  and  also  Key  West. 

Mr.  Hamm  !,  agreed  with  Mr.  .'The  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  farther  prov  i ion  for  the  defence  of  the 
west,  and  was  against  abolishing  any  of  our  navy 
yards. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson,  here,  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  N.  Y.,  moved  an  amendment,  that  of 
the  sum  appropriated  in  the  bill  not  more  than  half 
should  be  expended  before  the  first  of  January  next, 
except  the  amount  designed  for  the  repair  of  public 
vessels. 

Mr.  H.  stateil  that  the  reason  of  his  amendment 
was  to  he  found  in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  execu- 
tive, who,  with  -ut  the  authority  of  congress,  in  a 
gross  assumption  of  p o.ver,  had  undertaken  to  send 
an  army  to  the  Sabine  and  a fleet  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  He  would  limit  these  interferences  with 
legislative  action  by  taking  from  the  president  the 
right  to  exercise  those  powers  which  lie  had  recent- 
ly exercised.  It  better  became  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  to  vindicate  tne  dignity  of  the  government 
than  to  sanction  those  abuses  ol  power  of  which  the 
president  had  been  guiily.  Tne  president,  in  his 
view,  was  undertaking  to  make  war  in  defiance  of 
the  constitution  am!  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the 
people.  lie  de-ired  to  control  tlm  p ortentous  and 
alarming  precedent  which  the  executive,  unless  con- 
trolled, was  like  !y  to  establish.  If  the  representa- 
tives of  tlie  pa  ;bo  were  to  he  controlled  in  their 
constitutional  p > vorsbytlm  executive,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  oar  free  ii:-tituti oo?.  Mr.  H contend- 
ed that  if  the  present  usurpation  was  passed  over  in 
apathy  or  in  silence,  the  most  serious  consequences 


would  follow.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  present  ex- 
ecutive either  as  a Carsar  or  a Cromwell,  but  it  would 
not  do  to  allow  such  examples  to  pass  unrebuked. 
We  had  power  to  control  the  executive  as  far  as  was 
proposed  by  regulating  the  conditions  in  which  ap- 
propriations should  be  expended. 

Mr.  Hlkinson,  of  Va.,  replied  to  Mr.  Hunt  with 
much  zeal.  He  had  seen,  he  said,  nothing  of  those 
usurpations  which  were  complained  of.  The  exe- 
cutive had,  to  his  knowledge,  exercised  no  powers 
but  such  as  belonged  to  him.  Mr.  A spoke  in  favor 
of  the  navy  and  upon  all  the  incidental  questions 
connected  with  it,  and  incidentally  in  favor  of  Texas, 
defending  the  executive  for  what  he  had  done  in  re- 
ference to  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Own,  of  la.,  continued  the  debate,  com- 
mencing with  General  Jackson’s  letter,  saying  that 
the  present  was  “the golden  moment  to  obtain  Tex- 
as.” Mr.  O.  then  took  up  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  against 


Mr.  Parmenter  read  the  following  statement  of  the 
comparative  annual  pay  of  British  and  American  of- 


Britifih  pav.  American  pay. 
$10,512 


8.7G0 
7,008 
5 25  G 


Admiral  of  the  fleet, 

Admiral, 

Vice  admiral, 

Rear  admiral, 

Captain  2d  rate, 

Captain,  4 tli  rate, 

Commanders, 

Lieutenants,  7 years, 

Lieutenants, 

Mates, 

Midshipmen, 

Gaugers,  &c.  average 
Seamen,  ration  included,  8 90  p.  m.  12  p.  m. 

Mr.  D avis,  of  Ivy.,  moved  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  the  purchase  os  American  hemp  fur  the 


3.350 

$3,500 

2,393 

3.500 

1,4-17 

2.500 

961 

1,500 

874 

1.500 

312 

751) 

149  7G 

400 

490 

G30 

the  annexation,  and  dwelt  upon  that  portion  of  it  use  of  (he  navy.  The  amendment  was  defended  m 
which  declared  that  annexation  under  present  cir-  j a speech  by  Mr.  D.  of  some  length,  in  the  course  of 
cumstances  was  unjust  to  Mexico  and  good  cause  of  j which  it  was  argued  upon  testimony  that  the  best 
war.  This  position  Mr.  O.  entirely  denied.  If  American  water  rotted  hemp  was  fully  equal  to  the 


Texas  was  annexed  to  us,  Mexico  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain,  and  any  war  she  might  wage 
against  us  would  be  only  an  offensive  one.  Texas 
belonged  to  us,  and  by  annexation  wc  were  but  ob- 
taining what  is  our  own. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  by  permission  asked  Mr.  Owen 
if  he  had  seen  a speech  which  purported  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Mr.  Benton  upon  the  lGth,  17th 
and  20th  inst.  where  it  was  most  clearly  shown  that 
the  Texas  of  1840  was  a very  different  matter  from 
the  Texas  of  1826,  claimed  hy  Mr.  Clay.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Benton  that  the  Texas  of  this  day 
embraced  four  provinces  of  Mexico  which  never 
belonged  to  Texas,  and  which  were  never  thought 
of  in  connec  lion  with  Texas 


foreign  article.  Complaint  was  made  of  the  secre- 
tary of  tlie  treasury  by  Mr.  D.,  for  refusing  to  carry 
out  the  joint  resolution  of  congress  adopted  in  1841, 
for  the  encouragement  of  home  grown  hemp.  The 
best  Kentucky  hemp,  could  be  procured  for  $40  a 
ton  less  than  tlie  foreign  hemp,  which  was  no  better. 
The  price  of  the  foreign  article  was  $200  a ton, 
and  of  the  best  domestic  article  $1G0  a ton.  Mr.  1). 
earnestly  called  upon  the  house  to  protect  this  inte- 
rest by  giving  it  a fair  trial  in  our  navy. 

Mr.  Morris, of  Pa.  followed,  and  advocated  with 
great  earnest ne-s,  and  as  a measure  of  great  econo- 
my, the  building  of  a dry  dock  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  .fin drew  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  made  a speech 
upon  this  navy  bill  against  the  tariff  of  1842.  Mr. 


A member  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holmes,)  ‘ J-  t ^presented  the  south  as  oppressed  upon  the  sub- 
asked Mr.  Ingersoll  what  were  his  views  in  regard  lo  .j’ct  of  the  tariff,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  show 
Texas.  : the  exact  amount,  which  was  put  down  at  two  mil- 

Mr.  Ingersoll  answered  promptly — “I  am  against  j lions  "of  dollars,  just  $96,000  and  a fraction  of  which 
the  treaty — -against  annexation,  and  regard  the  at-  j was  lost  to  Tennessee.  Mr.  J.  having  denounced 


tempt  to  add  Texas  to  us,  under  the  circumstances, 
as  untenable  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  and 
disreputable  in  our  own  sight.” 

Mr.  Owen  went  on  to  argue  that  Texas  w-aSours, 
and  then  to  contrast  the  Henry  Clay  of  history  with 
the  Henry  Clay  of  this  day  against  Texas,  and  final? 


the  protective  system  pronounced  Mr.  Clay  to  be 
very  inconsistent. 

Mr.  TjCvij,  of  Flo.,  continued  the  debate  in  an 
hour’s  speech  in  Dehalf  of  an  appropriation  for  Pen- 
sacola. 

Mr.  Murphy,  of  N.  Y.,  defended  an  appropriation 


ly  Mr.  Owen  closed  his  speech  with  the  expression  of  f°t‘  a stone  dock  at  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Leonard,  of  N. 

“ 4.  city  replied  several  times,  and  in  favor  of  a sec- 

tional dry  dock. 

Vvhen  the  hour  of  three  having  arrived,  the  debate 
was  cut  off,  and  the  committee,  according  to  order, 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pannentcr  had  moved  an  amendment,  substi- 
tuting specific  items  of  appropriation,  for  the  general 
item  in  tlie  bill,  for  expenses  of  the  navy  yards. 

And  Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York  had  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  adding  thereto  the  following  pro- 


sympathy for  the  foreigners  of  Philadelphia  who  had 
suffered  in  the  recent  riot. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Me.,  continued  the  discussion,  and 
replied  to  Mr.  Utlcinson,  of  Va.  Mr.  M.  said  il  was 
amazing  lo  him,  that  such  a speech  could  be  made 
in  this  house  and  remain  unrebuked.  It  was  a mat 
ter  of  amazement  that  a representative  of  the  peo- 
ple should  rise  up  here  to  defend  conduct  so  at  va- 
riance with  any  thing  like  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  executive  had  sent  an  army  to  the  Sa- 
bine and  a fleet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  both,  if 
need  be,  to  make  war  upon  Mexico.  Pie  would  not 


Provided,  That  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  moneys 


as  a representative  of  the  people,  remain  silent  1 appropna'ed  by  this  act  shall  be  expended  in  ( he  naval 
itted  by  the  executive  an- i s''rVlce  J1' dra-.\  ii  from  ihe  treasury  previous  to  the  first 


while  such  acts  were  committed  by  the 
thority.  Mr.  M.  said  a few  words  in  reference  to 
President  Tyler,  whose  position  was  as  peculiar  as 
his  conduct  was  extraordinary.  He  was  a president 
without  a party,  and  the  only  immortality  he  would 
ever  have  would  be  that  of  the  Greek  who  fired  the 
Ephesian  dome. 

Mr.  Belser,  of  Ala.,  thought  that  posterity  would 
do  John  Tyler  justice,  arid  say  of  him  “well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant.”  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  de- 
fend annexation  as  just  to  Mexico  and  due  to  Texas. 
Mr.  B.  expressed  his  regret  at  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Owen  expressive  of  Mr.  B’s  disbelief  in  the  doctrine 
that  slavery  is  a positive  good.  If  Mexico  wars 
with  us,  for  Texas,  the  responsibility  be  upon  herself. 

Mr.  Gildings,  of  Ohio,  next  spoke,  urgently, 
against  annexation. 

Tlie  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Mat  22.  Mr.  Belser,  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  and  oilier  members,  rose  to 
present  memorials  upon  the  subject  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  wished  to  present 
a memorial  in  behalf  of  Texas.  To  the  reception 
there  was  no  objection,  but  objections  to  printing  the 
memorials  were  urged  until  the  motions  to  print 
were  withdrawn. 

The  vote  upon  the  motion  to  print  the  testimony  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Botts  and  Jones  was  reconsider- 
ed, and  the  motion  postponed  until  Saturday,  instead 
of  Monday  next. 

Jfavy  appropriation  bill.  The  house  then  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Hat  din,  of  Illinois,  who  was  entitled  to  the 
floor,  declined  to  continue  the  irrelevant  discus  am 
of  yesterday  upon  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 


day  of  January.  1845,  excepting  the  3um&  appropriated 
for  improvements  and  necessary  repairs  of  navy  yards. 

Mr.  Hunt's  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  yeas  62, 
nays  Gl. 

The  question  recurred  on  Mr.  Parmenter's  amend- 
ment as  thus  amended,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Several  other  amendments  were  proposed,  and  re- 
jected, or  adopted,  and  finally  l lie  committee  rose  and 
reported  progress; 

Franking  Privilege.  Mr.  Fish,  the  rules  having 
been  suspended  for  the  purpose,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  Trial  a select  committee  of  fivcb-'  appointed 
to  inquire  and  report  to  ibis  house  whether  the  franking 
privilege  of  any  of  i he  members  ot  this  house,  as  estab- 
lished by  law,  has  been  violated  or  disregarded  in  any 
ease  by  any  deputy  postmaster,  or  oilier  officer  of  the 
Bo-t  Office  department,  under  any  regulations  or  instruc- 
tions from  die  Post  Office  deptSlnient  or  otherwise. 

The  dlfricnn  Squadron.  Tile  Speaker  laid  before  the 
house  a number  of  executive  communications, 
amongst  which  was  the  following: 

Washington,  Mai/  IS  1314. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

In  answer  to  n resolution  of  the  house  of  repisenta- 
lives  of  die  3d  of  January  last,  requesting  t ho  president  of 
tlie  United  Slates  “to  cause  lo , be  communicated  lo  the 
house  copies  of  all  the  instructions  given  to  die  com- 
manding officers  of  die  squadron  stipulated'  by  the  treaty 
wjtli  Great  Britain  of  !).h  of  August,  1842  lo  be  kept  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  f >r  the  suppression  ol  die  slave  irude,” 
and  also  “copies  of  die  -instructions  given  by  die  British 
gov-  niiu-mt  lo  their  squadron  stipulated  by  the  same,  if 
-iieli  in  inmiiniis  had  beerrcomiminie.i led  lo  this  govern- 
ment, ’’  I have  to  inform  the  lions  - of  r«  prc-emaiives  dint 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  incouipaiibiu  wiih  tha  public 
inter.-,.-  oi  communicate  to  that  body  at  this  lime  copies 
of  die  in  ' ructions  referred  to.  JOHN  TYLER. 

And  then  the  house  adjourned. 
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his  week. 

Same  time 

12i.al3 

7ia21 

G|a— 

3ju  8 

4ja  6 

3 fa  5f 

4ga  5f 

34a  6 

3^a  4| 

3 1 a 4 

3ju  8“ 

3ja  7 

American  provisions  in  England.  Beef  was  pleniy 
and  holders  were  anxious  to  sell— Jarices  declined  some- 
what and  it  wasfenred  would  go  lower.  Pork  and  ba- 
con went  off  slowly.  Cheese  had  improved  a trifle  in 
price,  thcstock  being  considerably  reduced . 

Cotton.  Prices  remained  without  variation  for  the 
fortnight  previous  to  the  Britannia  leaving  Liverpool  on  the 
4.li  May,  but  holders  were  firm,  and  some  4,000  bales 
had  again  been  taken  on  speculation.  Sales  of  the 
week  ending  2fi'h  April,  21,030  bales;  do.  die  week 
endino  3d  May,  29,670.  Prices  are  thus  quoted  on  4th 
May: 

Description.  Par 

Sea  I-land 

Stained 

Bowed  Goorgia 

Mobile 

Alabama  & Tennessee 

New  Orleans 

Havre  market  without  variation. 

The  ship  Greenock  sailed  from  Mobile  a few  days 
ago  for  Liverpool,  with  4,000  bales  of  cotton — the  largest 
cargo  ever  cleared  from  that  port.  Its  weight  is  estimat- 
ed at  1,941.092  pounds;  its  value  at  $136,163. 

Exported  Iron)  Boston,  during  the  week  ending  on  the 
13th  i list.,  661  bales  of  domestic  goods;  of  which  240 
bales  were shipped  to  Calcutta,  190  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, 12  ) to  South  America,  55  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  46  bales  to  Honduras. 

A Cotton  Factory  on  a very  large  scale,  is  aboul  to  be 
erected  at  Buffalo,  and  another  at  least  as  formidable  at 
Cincinnati;  both  are  hailed  as  the  foundation  of  a new 
era  in  those  sections. 

Tire  barque  Pioneer,  owned  by  Messrs.  Oelrichs  & 
Lurman, sailed  from  Baltimore  on  the  17th,  for  Maeaol 
and  a market,  took  out  1 , 100  bales  of  cotton  goods. — ! 
Her  entire  cargo  was  valued,  we  understand,  at  $100,- 
000.  and  is  owned  principal  y by  Messrs.  Oelrichs  & 
Lurman. 

Tobacco.  The  better  descriptions  are  in  active  de- 
mand, and  prices  have  advanced  a trifle.  Second  quali- 
ties rather  livelier  than  heretofore,  hut  prices  remain  with- 
out variation  lor  all  hut  the  best.  The  Baltimore,  inspec- 
tions of  last  week  comprise  1,457  hhds.  Maryland, ,362 
Ohio,  49  Kentucky.  4 Pennsylvania,  and  3 Virginia. — 
Total  1,875  hhds.  Prices  in  the  English  market  remain-  I 
ed  steady. 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  last,  week  in  Baltimore* 
comprised  13,263  bbis.  522  half  bids.;  3,792  bids,  were  from  j 
Susquehanna.  The  quantity  of  flour  received  at  Albany,  ' 
by  way  of  the  Erie  canal,  from  the  commencement  of, 
navigation  this  season  to  the  14th  instant,  reducing  the 
wheat  to  barrel.-,  was  24  1.132  barrels. 

The  London  corn  market,  May  4 h remained  dull  and 
heavy. 

The  crops  continue  to  improve  in  appearance  and 
promise.  If  there  be  not  a larger  wheat  crop  ibis  year  in 
United  States  than  lias  ever  before  been  raised,  we  shall 
be  disappoint'd.  More  wheat  was  sown  in  the  north, 
western  slates  than  ever  before.  The  first  account  of 
any  drawback  reached  us  by  the  last  mails — a statement 
that  ll; ejly  had  made  havoc  of  whole  fields  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

Money.'  New  York  canal  loan.  The  commissioners 
of  the  canal  fund,  have  advertised  for  proposals  for  a five 
per  cent,  loan  of  $500  000,  "to  pay  arrearages  to  canal 
contractors”  redeemable  in  1962. 

Stocks.  London,  May  4.  United  States  lends.  The 
business  done  in  United  States  bonds  has  consisted  of 
llio  following,  our  quotations  being  the  latest  obtained — 
Alabama  sterling  5's,  82;  Indiana  5’s,  35;  sterling  5’s 
3.3;  Illinois  6’s,  40;  sterling  6’s,  40;  Kentucky  6’s.  93; 
Louisiana  5’s, - 66;  Maryland  sterling  5’-,  6.7;  N.York 
fi's,  92-  >94;  Ohio  6’s,  91;  Pennsylvania  5’s,  66;  United 
States  Bank,  £ 1 3s.;  per  debentures  ‘April  1811,  60;  per 
do  October,  1841,  40. 


dispositions  for  a flight  somewhere.  The  wind  • blowing 
heavy,  the  balloon  bounded  about,  and  the  net-work 
began  to  give  way,  nothing  daunted'  Mr.  W.  suddenly 
cut  the  cords,  and  up  he  went,  sonae  4,000  feet.  There 
a tremendous  gale  from  the  west  struck  his  balloon, 
knocked  it  about  at  such  a rate  that  lie  threw  his  whole 
weight  upon  the  valve-rope  in  order  to  make  his  dodge 
down  again.  This  soon  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
Away  it  bounded  again  bobbing  amongst  lof  v forest 
trees,  on  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  of  which  Mr-  W.  con- 
trived, bead  downwards  as  he  was,  to  take  a turn  with 
his  cord,  from  whence  he  reached  the  ground  alive — 
much  to  his  own  amazement.  Glad  to  get  rid  of  his 
unruly  companion,  lie  let  go,  and  away  it  dashed  out  of 
sight.  Near  Catskill,  N.  Y.  on  the  same  evening,  an 
empty  balloon  descended,  having  a card  in  it , with  Mr. 
Wise’s  compliments. 

Canal  tolls.  The  tolls  received  on  all  the  New 
York  canals  during  the  first  thirteen  days  of  navigation 
the  present  season  amounted  to  within  a small  fraction 
of  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars. 

Connecticut — Election  of  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Sfc.  Tile  Legislature  in  session.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  their  ballotings  for  state  officers, 
on  the  2d  inst.  Governor  Unger  S.  Baldwin,  (whig)  116 
Chauncy  F.  Cleveland,  (V.  B.)  93,  majority  for  Bald- 
win 23. 

Lieut.  Governor  Reuben  Booth,  whig  116,  Wm.  S. 
Hol.labird  (V.  B ) 89,  C.  F.  Cleveland,  1 , N.  A.  Phelps,  1 , 
Blank,  1,  majority  fur  Booth  24. 

Fur  Treasurer.  John  B.  Gilbert,  whig,  was  elected  by 
23  majority  over  Charles  II.  Pond.  (V.  B.) 

For  Secretary , David  P.  Tyler,  whig,  received  22  ma. 
jority  over  Noah  A.  Phelps,  (V. B ) 

For  Comptroller,  Abijuli  Carrington  , whig,  was  elected 
by  the  same  majority  overGideon  Wells,  (V,  B.l 

Gov.  Baldwin  was  inaugurated  the  same  day,  and  de- 
livered his  message  to  the  legislature. 

Cost  of  two  English  Kings.  The  Grand  total  of,  the 
Royal  expenditdure  from  the  accession  of  George  III  to 
the  death  of  George  the  1 V,  was  the  enormous  sum  of 
£92,090,857,  or  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Christiana  Light  House.  At  the  mouth  of  die 
Brandywine,  is  lighted  by  means  of  rosin  gas,  which  af- 
fords three  times  the  the  brilliancy  of  oil.  It  costs,  more- 
over, but  one  fifth  the  price  of  oil.  The  new  applica- 
tion lias  been  made  under  the  direction  of  B.  F Coate n, 
ofthe  U.  S.  Navy,  who  deserves  much  credit  for  his  zeal 
and  perseverance  in  the  matter.  [ Bickndls  Reporter. 

Mr.  Everett  and  the  Rev’s.  Sidney  Smith.  A card 
from  (he  Rev’d.  Mr.  S.  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  says  : 

Sir:  The  locolbco  papers  in  America  are,  I observe, 
full  of  abuse  of  Mr.  Everett,  their  minister,  for  spending 
a month  with  me  at  Christmas  in  Somersetshire.  That 
month  was  neither  lunar  nor  calendar,  but  consisted  of 
forty-eight  hours — a few  minutes  more  or  less.  I never 
heard  a wiser  or  more  judicious  defence  than  lie  made 
to  me  and  others  ofthe  American  insolvency— not  deny- 
ing the  injustice  of  it;  speaking  of  i t,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  deepest  feeling,  but  urging  with  great  argumentative 
eloquence  every  topic  that  could  be  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion. He  made  upon  us  the  same  impression  he  appears 
to  make  universally  in  this  country;  we  thought  him  (a 
character  which  the  English  always  receive  with  affec- 
tionate regard)  an  amiable  American  republican  without 
rudeness,  and  accomplished  without  ostentation.  “If  1 
had  known  that  gentleman  five  years  ago,  (said  one  of 
my  guests.)  I should  have  been  deep  in  the  American 
funds;  and.  as  it  is,  I think  at  limes  that  I see  nineteen 
to  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  in  his  face.’’  However 
this  may  be,  I am  sure  we  owe  to  the  Americans  a debt 
of  gratitude  for  sending  to  usSuch  an  excellent  specimen 
of  their  productions.  In  diplomacy,  a far  more  import- 
ant object  than  falsehood  is,  to  keep  nations  in  friend- 
ship. In  this  point  no  nation  has  ever  been  better  served 
than  America  lias  been  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett.  I am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  SIDNEY  SMITH. 


Baltimore  annexation  meeting.  Notices  for  a mass 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  annexation,  to  take  place  at 
monument  square,  on  Monday  evening  last,  were  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  speeches  from  several  distinguish- 
ed members  of  congress  in  favor  of  the  measure  were 
promised.  The  evening  was  not  favorable — but  few  at- 
tended and  it  was  adjourned  to  Thursday  evening. — 
which  turned  out  to  be  delightful  weather.  There  was 
then  a considerable  gathering.  B.  II.  Richardson  esq. 
presided.  Mr.  Reiser,  representative  from  Alabama,  and 
others  addressed  the  meeting  in  favor  of  annexation. — 
Professor  Baxley  then  read  die  resolutions  which  had 
been  prepared.  On  the^queslion  being  put  upon  adopt- 
ing them,  I he  chairman  admitted  that  he  could  not — by 
sound — pronounce  them  agreed  to,  and  therefore  lie  re- 
quested the  meeting  to  divide.  The  attempt  to  move,  so 
large  a mass,  produced  great  confusion,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  chairman  announcing,  that  he 
was  untie  r the  impression  that  a majority  of  die  meeting 
was  in  favor  ofthe  resolutions. 

Aeronaut.  Mr.  Wise,  if  we  remember  right,  pro- 
mised the  public  to  make  a trip  across  the  Atlantic  some 
time  this  summer.  Whether  prevented  because  antici- 
pated by  the  late  arrival  at  Charleston, — according  to  a 
New  York  version,  or  whether  he  had  prepared  to  star; 
irmn  Iloliidaysburg,  Pa.,  on  the  4di  inst.,  we  are  not  in- 
lbrmed.  There  and  on  that  day  Mr.  W.  was  making 


Ex-Gov.  ,T.  Davis,  of  Worcester,  Mass,  embarked 
for  Liverpool  in  the  Hibernia  on  the  J6th.  It  is  belived 
that  his  visit  abroad  has  reference  to  the  negotiations 
pending  to  obtain  a loan  fur  die  construction  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal. 

Icebergs.  The  Hibernia  met  with  immense  fields  of 
ice  soon  after  leaving  Liverpool,  and  had  to  run  south  to 
avoid  them.  'Pile  Hollander,  from  Rotterdam  to  Boston, 
on  die  24:1;  and  25ih  ul t. , passed  many  miles  of  icc,  lat. 
45  30,  Ion.  67  20. 

The  New  Jersey  Constitutional  Convention,  met 
on  the  Mill  inst.  The  convention  organized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  ex-Governor  Williamson,  as  president, 
Gen-  Dtckeison,  and  Chief  Justice  Hornbiower,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  chair,  from  whence  he  made  an  ap- 
propriate address.  Will.  Patterson,  esq.,  of  Amboy, 
grandson  of  Judge  P.  who  officiated  as  secretary  of.  the 
congress  that  adopted  the  present  constitution  of  the 
state,  was  appointed  secretary,  Dr.  Saunders  of  Gloces- 
ter,  assistant  secretary;  Wm.  B.  Napton,  sergeant-at- 
a mis’ 

The  president  and  one  secretary  are  whig, — 'he 
other  officers  loco.  The  body  is  constf  tilted,  according 
to  an  understanding  between  the  parlies,  of  equal  num- 
bers of  each  party,  except  from  Mommoytli  county, 
which  refused  to  abide  by  the  compromise,  and  elected 
no  whigs.  ; 


The  convention  consists  of  58  members,  of  whom  20 
are  lawyers,  3 ex-governors,  1 chief  justice,  1 associate 
justice,  and  several  ex-members  of  congress. 

Religious  topics  of  the  week.  Millerism  mistaken  in 
figures.  The  editors  of  the  Advent  Herald  “frankly  ac- 
knowledge the  expiration  of  their  reckoning  of  the  time 
when  they  expected  their  Lord.’’  How  much  anxiety, 
idle  fears,  and  false  impression,  would  weak  minds  have 
been  spared  had  they  admitted  the  si  triple  revealed  truth, 
that  “of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man, — no,  not 
even  the  Son,  hut  the  Father  only,’’  instead  of  presum- 
ing upon  their  finite  capacity  to  figuring  it  out  Prophicy 
by  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  general  conference,  at 
New  York,  have  had  the  exciting  subject  of  slavery  be- 
fore them  ail  the  week.  The  committee  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred  before  the  day  devoted  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  with  instructions  to  confer  with  the 
Bishops,  reported  finally  that  they  could  devise  no  means 
of  obviating  existing  difficulties.  A resolution  implicat- 
ing one  of  the  bishops  for  holding  slaves  contrary  to  the 
discipline,  is  now  before  the  conference.  A division  of 
the  society  is  seriously  to  he  dreaded. 

Mormons.  “ The  Prophet,''  is  the  title  of  a paper  just 
commenced  at  New  York,  by  the  “Society  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,’’  impelled,  the  prospectus  says,  by  “a  desire 
to  promulgate  the  Gospel  in  its  fullness.”  it  probablv  is 
to  have  a squinting. also  towards  temporal  topics,  such  as 
General  Joseph  Smith  claims  as  a successor  of  Mr. 
Tyler  in  regulating  certain  kingdoms  of  this  world. 

A correspondent  writes  from  Nauvoo,  “There  are  about 
fifty  masons  and  stone  cutters  engaged  about  the  Tem- 
ple. It  will  be  the  most  extraordinary  building  on  the 
American  continent.  We  have  a regular  theatre,  got  up 
by  the  Mormons  the'mselvcs.  Last  night  the  play  of  Pi- 
za.rro  went  off  in  pood  style,  to  a large  audience,  of 
which  about  one  hundred  were  ladies.  I was  astonish- 
ed to  see  such  an  array  of  beauty  in  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Bishop  Hughes.  Caihollc  prelate  of  New  York,  has 
published  a long  letter  addressed  to  the  mayor  of  that 
city,  written  in  consequence,  he  states,  of  a letter  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  “native  Americans,’’ over  his 
proper  name,  threatening  him  with  “the  poignard.’’  The 
bishop  handles  Col.  Stone,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, and  Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  without  gloves. — 
His  challenge  of  a letter  to  a controversy,  is  a remarka- 
ble feature  of  the  prelate’s  letter.  He  accounts  (or  O’- 
Connell’s treatment  of  Bennett. 

Russia  cotton  factories.  Cotton  spinning  iuncre'B- 
ing  rapidly  in  Russia,  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  ihe 
course  of  the  present  spring  there  will  not  befe.ver 
than  500,000  spindles  at  work  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Saltpetre  as  a Manure-  The  Plymouth  county 
agricultural  society,  Mass.,  reports  an  experiment,  satis- 
factorily conducted,  which  resulted  as  follows. — “One 
square  rod  oil  the  half  acre  where  ten  loa  ds  of  barn  ma- 
nure were  spread  and  ploughed  in,  the  produce  was  47 g 
lbs.  of  Indian  corn,  equal  to  101  25-75  bushels  nor  acre; 
one  rod  ol  an  adjoining  half  acre  on  which  100  lbs.  of 
saltpetre  were  sown,  produced  48j  lbs.,  equal  to  102  70-75 
bushels  per  acre.’’ 

The  slave  trade.  Lieut.  G.  W.  Chapman,  LT.  S. 
N. , who  reached  N.  Orleans  a few  days  since  in  charge 
of  the  captured  schooner  Uncas,  reports  that  the  slave 
trade  was  actively  pursued  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
spite  of  British  and  American  cruisers.  The  only  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  evil,  is  to  dot  the  coast  with  such 
colonies  ns  Monrovia,  and  Liberia,  from  end  to  end. 
Send  to  them  such  enlightened  colonists  as  those  now 
i have,  with  school  books  in  their  hand  and  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  in  their  hearts,  let  them  people  the  African 
coast  with  enlightened,  industrious,  enterprising  commu- 
nities, and  the  routot  the  evil  will  be  reached. 

Western  rivers.  The  Upper  Mississippi  was  in- 
I undating  the  country  far, and  wide,  when  our  last  intel- 
ligence left  there.  At  St  Louis  on  the  2d  inst.  the  Mis- 
souri had  entered  the  basements  of  most  of  the  houses 
upon  the  levee,  and  was  raising.  Terre  Haute  was 
also  over  its  banks  and  raising. 

The  Arkansas  river  on  the  22d , was  very  high  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  wanting  only  about  two  feet  of  belugas  high 
as  it  was  in  1833.  Great  damage  bad  bc-en  done  by  the 
destruction  of  Stock  and  the  ovei flowing  of  almost  eve- 
ry farm  in  the  bottom  land.  The  last  Osage  Yeoman 
reports  the  liver  very  high,  and  says  boats  of  the  larg- 
est class  might  ascend  to  Warsaw  at  this  time. 

The  Ohio  had  8 feet  water  at  Wheeling  on  the  lltli; 
and  at  Pittsburg  six  feet,  and  lulling. 


Western  Massachu: 

setts  Railroad 

Receipts  for 

weekending  April  27th. 

1 844. 

1843. 

Passengers. 

$6501 

$5101 

Freight,  &c., 

6803 

4403 

Total, 

$13  306 

$9504 

Western  Freight  carried  through  lion; 

Boston  to  Al- 

bany. 

1S43. 

1344. 

January, 

90  tons 

375  tons 

February, 

94  tons 

281  tons 

March, 

153  tons 

1 93  torts 

April, 

279  ions 

862  tons 

Total, 

616  tons 

1714  tons 
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Convention  Week. — Baltimore  lias  been  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  strangers  this  week. 
The  ‘ Democratic”  national  convention.  “The  Tyler 
Democratic  national  convention,’’  and  the  Maryland 
“Democratic”  Gubernatorial  convention,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  furnish  as 
comprehensive  an  account,  in  tiie  present  number,  as 
our  space  will  admit  of,  have  all  closed  their  labors. — 
The  Episcopal  convention,  which  assembled  on  Wed- 
nesday, is  still  in  session. 

The  ‘ Democratic1'  national  convention , have  nomina- 
ted as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  James  K.  Polk, 
of  Tennessee.— and  for  the  vice  presidency,  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  ruler  national  convention,  has  unanimously  no- 
minated John  Tyler,  as  their  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  left  it  to  a committee  to  nominate  hereafter, 
a candidate  for  the  vice  presidency. 

Mr.  Tyler,  in  a letter,  dated  the  30th,  too  long  for 
the  room  left  in  our  columns,  at  the  time  it  reached  us, 
accepts  the  nomination,  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  his 
being  identified  with  the  annexation  of  Texas.  “In  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  I can  wave  no  responsibility.’’ 
“If  annexation  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  must,  I am  con- 
viced,  be  done  immediately  Texas  is  in  no  condition 
to  delay.” 

The  Madisonian,  of  the  30th  after  noticing  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's acceptance  of  the  nomination,  says- 
“Itw  ” ’ ... 

other  conv 

candidate,  under  the  very  remarkable  impression  that 
the  candidate  nominated  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay 
would  “withdraw,”  and  become  subservient  to  their  pro- 
jects, have  made  on  erroneous  calculation;  and  we  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  sooner  that  “error’’  be 
corrected  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  Let  Mr.  Polk 
‘'withdraw,''  or  take  the  consequence  of  pf.oducing  divi- 
sion of  a THIRD  PARTY.” 

Those  who  have  any  idea  of  the  task  required  to  fur- 
nish such  statements  as  this  number  contains,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  conventions  in  session  this  week, 
and  for  which,  besides  our  own  sources  of  information, 
we  have  resorted  freely  to  the  pages  of  all  our  cotempo- 
raries, in  ord,  r to  make  it  full,  comprehensive,  and  im- 
par  ial,  will  readily  believe  that  it  has  left  us  little  time  to 
attend  to  any  other  topic.  In  fact  this  subject  was  all  ab- 
sorbing. If  asked  to-day  how  stock  rated,  we  would  be 
able  to  answer  only  as  to  whig  stock,  “Democralic”  stock, 
Tyler  s'oek,  Polk  stock,  and  some  few  of  the  Fancy  stocks 
of  the  political  market.  We  will  be  excused,  however, 
a3  neutrals,  from  furnishing  the  quotations.  Exchanges 
have  certainly  fluctuated  during  tlie  week,  like  a baro- 
meter on  the  approach  of  a storm.  The  list  ofdelegates 
to  the  “Democratic”  National  Convention  and  the  in- 
structions under  which  they  came  to  the  convention,  we 
derive  principally  from  the  Albany  Argus.  Two  or  three 
of  the  states  are  not  included  in  the  list;  we  failed  in  our 
effort  to  obtain  them. 


money,  with  a confidential  agent  at  New  York.  As 
there  could  be  discovered  no  act  of  congress  direc- 
ting such  a disposition  of  any  part  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, Mr.  Spencer,  when  requested  by  the  president, 
declined  giving  the  order,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  given, 
to  his  subordinates.  He  next,  it  is  said,  received  a 
peremptory  order  to  transfer  the  money. 

Mr.  Spencer,  seeing  the  game  was  up,  coolly  wrote 
a second  refusal,  and  with  it  sent  in  a note  of  res- 
ignation. He  remained  in  the  department  just 
twenty  four  hours  afterwards,  and  having  in  that 
short  space  squared  all  the  ends  of  his  concerns  with 
it,  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  the  place.  In 
the  meantime,  the  probability  is  that  the  $,100,000  has 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  confidential  agent  of  the  na- 
vy department,  and  has  been  “confidentally ” applied. 
But  this  is  a small  item  in  the  funds  which  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  expenditures  of  that  department,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  account,  and  which  have  yet  to 
be  paid  by  congress.  [JY.  Y.  Post. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Missouri.  At  the  time  the 
wreck  was  advertised  for  sale,  the  Wizard,  of  London, 
Captain  William  Marshall  entered  the  Bay  of  Gib- 
raltar, returning  to  Scio  from  England,  having  been 
fitted  by  that  talented  young  mechanist,  Isaac  Black- 
burn, Minores,  London,  with  powerful  steam  engines, 
air  pumps,  and  condscening  apparatus,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  diving  in  thirty-six  fathom  water;  a bar- 
gain was  at  length  concluded  for  <£4500,  and  the 
Wizard  only  waits  the  coming  fine  weather  to  com- 
mence her  operations  against  the  immersed  leviathan. 
It  is  expected  it  will  be  a most  profitable  job  for  the 
contractors;  the  boilers  alone  being  of  strong  copper. 


iron  steam  ships  of  war,  of  equal  efficiency  to  the  lar- 
gest frigates,  if  not  of  ships-of-the-line.  It  is  also 
stated  that  eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  British  and  Ame- 
rican vessels  are  annually  condemned  as  irreparably 
decayed,  or  lost  at  sea. 

Midshipmen  Passed.  The  following  named  Mid- 
shipmen in  the  navy,  have  been  examined  by  a board 
of  officers,  convened  for  the  purpose  at  the  Naval 
Asylum,  near  Philadelphia,  and  found  qualified  for 
promotion.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit 
fixed  by  the  board. 

19  James  H.  Moore  . 

20  Samuel  Edwards 

21  Thomas  L.  Dance 


1 Samuel  Marcy 

2 John  P.  Bankhead 

3 James  Foster 

4 George  W.  Clark 

5 George  B.  Bissell 

G J.  W.  A.  Nicholson 

7 Tlios.  G.  Corbin 

8 Gustavus  V.  Fox 

9 John  Matthews 

10  John  C.  Beaumont 

11  Chas.  H.  B.  Caldwell 

12  Chas.  M.  Fauntleroy 


22  Charles  W.  Place 

23  Alphonse  Barbot 

24  William  H.  Jameson 

25  Albert N.  Smith 

26  William  H.  Hudson 

27  Charles  T.  Crocker 

28  John  C.  Febiger 

29  D.  R.  Lambert 

30  Fred’k  W.  Colby 


13  William  B.  Fitzgerald  31  Henry  S.  Newcomb 

14  Miles  K.  Warrington  32  John  S.  Maury 


15  Henry  K.  Davenport 

16  N.  B.  Harrison 

17  Edward  F.  Tatnall 

18  S.  E.  Woodward 
Steamers  of  War. 


....  , . , , - , ] are  considered  worth  from  <£10  000  to  <£12,000  old 

i be  seen  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the  I , , , r t 

invention,  in  subsequently  nominating  a third  metal,  and  the  facilities  for  operating  against  the 
■ ■ - engine  and  boilers  are  very  great,  the  decks  having 

been  entirely  destroyed.  [Preston  Guardian. 

THE  NAVY. 

TheU.  S.  frigate  United  Stales.  Capt.  J.  Armstrong, 
arrived  at  Mazatlan  March  27th,  all  well;  to  sail 
about  the  28th  of  April  for  Callao.  Her  visit  to 
Mexico  Was  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money  for 


NATIONAL  AFFAIltS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRES1DEN  T. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
William  Marvin,  to  be  judge  of  the  United  Slates 
fur  the  southern  district  of  Florida,  re  appointed. 


33  Pierce  Crosby 

34  Richard  T.  Renshaw 

35  Charles  W.  Hays 

36  Juhst’n  B.  Creighton 
The  Edinburg  Review  thus 

speaks  of  war  steamers  and  of  the  changes  which 
they  are  likely  to  introduce  into  naval  operations. 

‘‘A  boiler  of  water,  converted  into  steam,  impels 
a ship  through  the  sea  with  a greater  and  more  con- 
stant velocity  than  the  winds  can  do;  and  the  ship  so 
impelled  requires  but  few  or  no  seamen.  She  is 
navigated  by  engineers,  gunners,  blacksmiths,  and 
cole  stokers,  who  usurp  the  place  of  seamen.  What 
then  is  to  become  of  our  brave  sailors?  and  what  is 
to  become  of  our  superiority  of  seamanshp,  of  the 
glorious  result  of  which  wc  have  just  given  so  splen- 
did an  instance?  It  may  be  said,  we  too  can  steam 
equally  with  others;  true — but  the  naval  superiority 


the  use  of  the  squadron,  She  had  sailed  upwards  of  i°i  England,  which  has  been  asserted  and  maintained 
--  — - -*  1 for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  admits  not  of  equal- 

ity. Let  us  but  imagine,  what  may  well  happen,  one 
of  our  three  deckers  becalmed,  and  a steamer  with 
those  long  guns  w hich  throw  heavy  shots  or  shells 
to  the  distance  of  three  miles,  taking  up  or  shifting 
her  position  as  best  suits  her,  while  the  other  thrice- 
powerful  ship  is  compelled  to  remain  immoveable, 
and  must  submit  to  be  “pestered  by  a popinjay,”  and 
stung,  as  it  were,  by  a smoking  musquito,  which, 
like  that  animal,  can  neither  be  hit,  nor  caught,  nor 
crushed.” 


Diplomatic.  Hon.  II.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  minister  to  . 

Brazil,  embarked  at  New  York  for  Rio  on  board  the!  vessels 


65,000  miles  since  leaving  Cape  Henry 

The  Phenix,  U.  S.  schooner,  Lieut.  Commandant 
Sinclair,  bound  to  Chagres  with  the  mails  for  the  Pa- 
cific, sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  25th. 

The  Columbus,  U.  S.  ship,  Capt.  Cooper,  was  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  13th  April,  to  sail  in  a few 
days  for  N.  York. 

The  Raritan,  frigate,  Turner,  and  the  schooner 
Enterprises,  Watson,  was  also  there  waiting  orders. 

The  Boston,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  had  just  arrived  from 
the  River  Plate. 

The  Ontario,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Capt.  J.  H.  Nicho- 
las, arrived  at  Baltimore  on  the  20th  from  Norfolk  to 
be  used  as  a receiving  ship. 

The  Steamer  Union.  Lieut.  Hunter’s  craft  being 
ordered  to  the  gulf,  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  in 
active  service.  At  a distance  she  looks  like  a pilot 
boat,  while  in  fact  her  measurement  is  a thousand  and 
forty  tons.  Pier  cost  was  $116,909.  The  Princeton 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  cost  $273,000' — - 
The  steam  engine  of  the  Union  is  called  a two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-horse  power,  but  being  on  high  pres- 
sure plan  it  can  no  doubt  be  worked  at  a much  higher 
rate.  Her  rig  is  so  simple  that  fresh  water  seamen 
can  manage  her  easily.  There  is  usually  no  neces- 
sity for  sending  the  men  aloft  as  in  square  rigged 
She  can  turn  on  her  own  centre,  and  with 


U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  at  12  o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning.  A salute  was  fired  from  the  frigate  on  the 
occasion. 

Late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A recent 
letter  from  Washington,  published  in  the  New  York 
Post,  mentions  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  res- 
ignation of  i\)r.  Spencer  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
We  learn  from  a private  source,  on  which  we  have 
full  reliance,  that  the  statement  thus  made  is  correct, 
and  we  therefore  annex  that  portion  of  the  ietter, 
furnishing  as  it  does  a further  development  of  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  adopted  by  the  national 
executive  in  connection  with  the  Texas  annexation 
project:  [Ball.  Amcr. 

Jn  carrying  out  the  preparations  for  the  naval  ex- 
pedition against  Mexico,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  depositeof  $100,000,  by  way  of  secret  service 
XVI  Vol.— Sig  14. 


her  full  compliment  of  crew,  provisions,  and  twenty- 
five  days’ fuel,  draws  only  twelve  feet  water.  All 
these  arc  decided  advantages.  Another  great  advant- 
age is,  that  her  mach  inery  and  water  wheels  are  below 
the  water  line,  and  not  exposed  to  the  lire  of  the 
enemy.  [W.  Y.  True  Sun. 

Building  and  Repairing.  The  ship-of  the-line  De- 
laware was  built  in  1820,  at  a cost  of  $543,398;  and 
the  repairs,  up  to  1841,  amounted  to  $453,783.  The 
frigate  Brandywine  built  in  1825,  cost  $299,218,  and 
the  repairs  in  1838  had  amounted  to  $377,665.  The 
sloop-of  war  Falmouth,  built  in  1827  cost  $94,093, 
and  the  repairs,  up  to  1841  had  been  $235,120.  Thus 
the  expense  for  repairs  on  these  three  ships,  during 
an  average  period  of  less  than  sixteen  years,  amount- 
ed to  $1,051,169,  being  $118,900  more  than  the  ori- 
ginal cost — making  the  aggregate  amount  of  costs 
aud  repairs  $1,992,248,  a sum  sufficient  to  build  six 


The  only  means  suggested  of  providing  against  such 
a contingency  is  to  supply  every  ship  of  the  line  and 
frigate  with  as  many  of  the  above-mentioned  long 
guns  as  each  can  conveniently  be  armed  with.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  it  wouid  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  general  armament  of  the  ship,  since  one 
ofthese  long  guns  would  take  up  a great  deal  of  room, 
and  could  not  be  worked  efficiently  without  special 
arrangements  on  the  gun  deck  of  ships-of-war. 

It  would  not  be  in  calms  only  that  the  ships  of  the 
line  would  be  liable  to  serious  annoyance  from  the 
long  guns  of  steamers.  A vessel  like  the  Frinceton 
could  choose  her  position,  and  keep  beyond  the 
reach  of  shot  from  the  ordinary  guns  of  a man-of- 
war  in  almost  any  state  of  the  weather;  and  even 
within  reach,  she  would  be  nearly  impregnable  to 
cannon  balls.  Her  engine  and  machinery  are  all  bo- 
low  water — her  propellars  are  below  water  and  se- 
cure from  shot.  With  her  long  guns  she  could  throw 
her  terrible  missiles  with  cool  deliberation  into  the 
hull  of  an  enemy,  which  would  stand  like  a target  to 
be  fired  at  for  practice.  A ball  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  weight  striking  the  timbers  of  the 
largest  three-decker  would  spread  havoc  all  around, 
nor  could  the  stoutest  ship  withstand  many  such  vis- 
itations. , 

Upon  our  inland  routes  the  locomotive  is  displac- 
ing the  stage  coach;  so  upon  the  ocean  itmust  sooner 
or  later  happen  that  war  steamers  will  take  the  place 
of  ships  of  the  line.  The  process  of  substitution 
may  be  slow,  but  it  is  certain.  New  systems  of  tac- 
tics will  then  be  required;  new  modes  of  warfare 
will  come  into  use.  The  result,  we  may  hope,  vvil 
be  to  make  wars  less  frequent.  [Balt.  Am.tr. 
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Remarkable  Discovert  if  true.  [The  follow- 
ing sketch  is  copied  from  a letter  of  an  American 
traveller  in  Europe,  addressed  to  a friend  in  the  Lou- 
isiana. Franklin,  it  will  be  remembered,  once 
expressed  a wish  to  have  life  suspended  for  a cen- 
tury or  so,  and  then  be  reanimated,  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  change  which  a hundred  years  would  effect 
upon  his  country.5  He  suggested  submersion  in  a butt 
of  malmsey  for  this  purpose,  having  noticed  that  the 
flies  after  being  drowned  for  years  in  a cask  ol  wine 
are  frequently  resuscitated.  We  like  the  plan  ol 
Professor  Van  GrusseJbach  much  better.  'I  his  is 
certaintly  the  age  of  important  discoveries.] 

[Alb.  Argus. 

“Professor  Van  Grusselbach,  of  Stonkholm,  has 
lately  brought  to  a state  of  .perfection,  the  art  ol  pro- 
ducing a topor  in  the  whoiq  system,  by  the  applica-. 
tion  of  cold  of  degrees  of  intensity,  proceeding  from 
a lesser  to  a greater,  so  as  to  cause  the  human  body 
to  become  perfectly  torpid  without  permanent  inju- 
ry to  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  frame.  In  this  they 
may  remain  one  hundred  or  a thousand  years,  and 
again,  after  a sleep  ofages,  be  awakened  to  existence, 
as  fresh  and  blooming  as  thay  were  when  they  first 
sunk  into  the  frigorific  state.  . , 

The  attention  of  the  learned  professor  was  first  led 
to  the  subject  by  find  ing  a toad  enclosed  in  a solid 
fragment  of  calcarious  rock,  ten  feet  in  diameter 
•which,  when  taken  out,  showed  unequivocal  signs  of 
life— but  it  is  supposed  that  the  concussion  caused 
by  the  blasting  of  the  rock,  occasioned  its  death  in  a 
few  hours  after.  The  opinion  of  Baron  Gruilhizen, 
who  is  at  present  Geologist  to  the  king  ot  Sweden, 
was,  that  it  must  have  been  in  that  situation  for  at 
least’  seven  thousand  years— and  his  calculations  were 
drawn  from  the  different  layers  of  strata  by  which  it 
wasurrounded.  From  this  hint  the  professor  procee- 
ded to  make  experiments,  and  after  a painful  and  la- 
borious course  of  experimen  ts  for  the  last  29  y ears  of 
his  life,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  great 
discovery.  Not  less  than  sixty  thousand  reptiles, 
shell-fish,  &c.  were  experimented  on  before  he  tried 
the  human  subject.  The  process  is  not  laid  entirely 
before  the  public  yet,  but  I had  the  honor,  in  the 
company  with  a friend,  of  visiting  the  professor. 

1 shall  give  a slight  description  of  one  of  the  outer 
rooms  containing  some  of  his  preparations.  Pievi- 
ous  to  entering  we  were  furnished  with  an  India 
rubber  bag,  to  which  was  attached  a mask  with 
glass  eyes.  This  was  put  on  to  prevent  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  from  riseing  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  our  breathing.  It  was  a circular  room 
lighted  from  the  top  by  the  sun’s  rays,  from  which 
the  heat  was  entirely  disengaged  by  its  passage 
through  glass,  &c.,  colored  by  the  oxide  of  copper. 
One  was  a Swedish  girl,  aged  from  appearance  about 
nineteen  years — she  was  consigned  to  the  professor 
by  order  of  the  government  to  experiment  upon, 
having  been  guilty  of  murdering  her  child.  With 
the  exception  of  a slight  paleness  she  appeared  as  if 
asleep,  although  she  had  been  in  a state  of  complete 
torpor  for  two  years.  He  intends  to  resuscitate  her 
in  five  more  years,  and  convince  the  world  ot  the 
soundness  of  his  wonderful  discovery. 

The  professor  to  gratify  us,  took  a small  snake  out 
of  his  cabinet  into  another  room,  and  although  it  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  perfectly  dead  and  rigid  as  mar- 
ble, by  application  of  a mixture  of  cayenne  pepper 
and  brandy,  it  showed  immediate  signs  of  life,  and 
was  apparently  as  active  as  ever  it  was,  in  a minute, 
although  the  professor  assured  us  it  had  been  in  a 
state  of  torpor  for  six  years. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Maine — Congressional  Election.  The  official  returns 
from  the  Waldo  and  Washington  Congressional  dis- 
tricts give  the  following  aggregates  at  the  late  trial: 
Fifth  district,  (Waldo.)  — B.  White,  (Loco,)  2,462; 
E.  Hutchinson,  (Whig)  1,970;  Smart,  775;  McCril- 
)is,  497;  True,  423,  (Locos.)  No  choice.  White  wants 
1,203  votes. 

Seventh  district,  ( Washington .) — Shepherd  Cary, 
(Loco,)  5,309;  T.  Robinson,  (Whig,)  4,505;  S.  M. 
Pond,  (Abolition,)  204;  Scattering,  24.  Cary  over 
all  others,  573.  411  votes  rejected. 

Rhode  Island. — The  official  canvass  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  recent  state  election  in  Rhode  Island 
shows  the  election  of  all  the  “Law  and  Order”  in- 
cumbent without  opposition.  The  aggregate  vote 
stands — 

For  Governor — James  Fenner  5,5G0.  Scatter  ing  208 

Lieutenant  Governor — Byron  Diman  5,634  “ 63 

Secretary  of  Slate—  Henry  Bowen  5,634  “ 55 

Attorney  General — Joseph  M.  Blake  5,621  “ 69 

Gen.  Treasurer — Stephen  Cohoone  5,643  “ 54 

Connecticut. — United  Stales  Senators. — The  legis- 
lature last  week  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 


United  States  Senator,  the  term  for  which  Tabez  W. 
Huntington  was  elected  expiring  on  the  4th  of  March 
next.. 

Without  a dissenting  voice  amongst  his  polittcal 
friends  .Mr.  H.  was  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  six 
years  by  a majority  of  twenty-five  votes  on  joint  bal- 
lot. 

The  New  Haven  Palladium  of  the  9th  says  “a 
joint  committee  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  consisting  of 
the  hon.  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  the  senate,  and  Messrs. 
Huntington,  Stuart,  and  Burnham,  of  Windham,  to 
inquire  into  the  facts,  with  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers  in  relation  to  the  supposed  vacancy  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  which  the  hon.  John 
M.  Niles  was  elected  to  fill.” 

New  York — Penitentiary  Labor.  The  mechan- 
ics of  the  city  of  New  York  celebrated  the  passage 
of  the  bill  preventing  convict  labor  from  being 
brought  into  competition  with  honest  labor,  on  the 
15th  by  a procession.  A large  delegation  from  Al- 
bany, accompanied  by  the  New  York  members  of 
the  Legislature,  joined  in  the  celebration. 


Maryland. — Democratic  Gubernatorial  Convention. 
Delegates  from  the  several  counties  and  city  of  Bal- 
timore, assembled  at  the  Odeon,  North  st.,  Baltimore, 
on  the  27th  May,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
candidate  to  be  supported  for  governor  at  the  next 
October  election.  Finding  the  room  inconvenient, 
they  adjourned  to  the  Assembly  Rooms.  There  was 
a full  attendance,  and  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
prevailed. 

A preliminary  organization  enabled  the  conven- 
tion to  decide  upon  the  following  officers  for  the  oc- 
casion: 

President — Cathel  Humphreys,  of  Somerset. 

Vice  presidents — J.  T.  H.  Worthington , of  Balti- 
more county,  William  B.  Stone,  of  Charles  county, 
Kinsey  Harrison,  of  Queen  Anne’s  county,  Wm.  D. 
Fassett,  of  Worcester  county,  John  O.  Wharton,  of 
Washington  county,  H.  C.  Scott,  of  Prince  George’s 
county. 

Secretaries — A.  B.  Hanson,  of  Frederick  county, 

B.  D.  Jackson,  of  Dorchester  county,  B.  C.  Presst- 
man,  of  Baltimore  city,  C.  C.  Jessop,  of  Kent  coun- 
ty, W.  D.  Mercer,  of  Cecil  county,  W.  D.  Duvall, 
of  Montgomery  co. 

The  president  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the 
convention  at  some  length. 

The  P>,ev.  Augustus  Webster,  offered  up  an  appro- 
priate prayer. 

The  rules  of  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates  were 
adopted. 

The  convention  resolved  that  the  vote  for  a candi- 
date be  taken  per  capita  and  viva  voce. 

During  the  session  the  convention  was  addressed 
by  Richard  B.  Carmichael,  Esq.,  of  Quenn  Anne’s 
county,  David  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Benj. 

C.  Preslinan,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Col.  Hugh  Ely,  of 
Baltimore  county,  Mr.  Perry,  of  Alleghany,  and  Mr. 
Maulsby.  of  Carroll. 

Gen.  Tobias  E.  Stansbury  of  Baltimore  county, 
was  invited,  by  resolution,  to  take  a seat  beside  the 
president  of  the  convention. 

The  chair  having  stated  that  the  convention  was 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a candidate,  Wm. 
A.  Spencer, 'Esq.,  of  Queen  Anne’s,  nominated  the 
Hon.  James  Carroll,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Win.  Matthews,  Esq.,  of  Charles,  nominated  Hen- 
ry G.  S.  Key,  Esq.,  of  St.  Mary’s  county. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  per  capita  and  viva  voce, 
and  resulted  as  follows: 

Carroll.  Key. 


Alleghany, 

Washington, 

Frederick, 

Carroll, 

Montgomery, 

Baltimore  county, 

Harford, 

Cecil, 

Kent, 

Queen  Anne’s, 
Talbot, 

Caroline, 

Worcester, 

Dorchester, 

Somerset, 

Anne  Arundel, 
Calvert, 

Charles, 

Prince  George’s, 
St.  Mary’s, 
Baltimore  city, 
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On  motion  of  William  Matthews,  Esq.,  of  Charles 
county,  the  gentleman  who  presented  the  name  of 
Henry  C.  S.  Key  to  the  convention,  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Carroll,  was  confirmed  by  acclamation. 

A committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Hon.  James  Carroll,  and  inform  him  of  his  nomina- 
tion. After  which  the  convention  adjourned  until 
next  morning. 

Tuesday  J\lay,  28.  The  convention  reassembled; 
The  procedings  of  the  day  before  were  read,  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Carroll, 
and  inform  him  of  his  nomination,  entered  the  room, 
accompanied  by  that  gentleman,  and  he  was  most  cor- 
dially received.  Being  introduced  to  the  chair,  he 
appropriately  acknowledged  the  compliment  of  the 
nomination  and  accepted  it,  in  the  following  language, 

Mr.  President  and  gentleman  of  the  convention: 

I have  been  informed  by  a committee  of  your  body 
that  this  convention  has  unanimously  selected  me  as 
the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for  the  office 
of  governor  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

This  very  flattering  indication  of  your  favorable 
opinion  has  excited  in  my  mind  the  liveliest  emotions 
of  gratitude;  and  it  affords  me  singular  pleasure  to 
give  expression  to  these  emotions  by  tendering  in 
person  my  most  grateful  ackowledgments  for  Ihe  dis- 
tinguished honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  Al- 
though I do  not  desike  office,  and  have  never  sought  it,  I 
may  not  decline  the  proffer  thus  made  by  the  party 
to  which  1 belong,  and  in  whose  success  I believe 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  to  be  involved. 

I cannot,  however,  with  my  v iews  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  office,  consent  to  participate 
in  an  electioneering  canvass.  As  nomination  has 
been  unsought,  so  must  my  election  be  unsolicited 
by  me. 

Should  a majority  of  my  fellow  citizens  deem  me 
worthy  of  the  station  to  which  you  desire  to  see  me 
elevated,  1 shall  assume  it  with  a profound  sense  of 
obligation  to  those  who  elected  me;  with  a sincere 
distrust  of  my  own  qualifications;  but  with  an  unsha- 
ken confidence  in  the  correctness  of  my  political 
principles,  and  in  my  desiere  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  commend  myself 
to  my  fellow  men  only  by  the  justice  and  imparti- 
ality of  my  conduct. 

On  motion,  a state  central  corresponding  com- 
mittee, consisting  on  the  part  of  the  city,  of  J.  J. 
Graves,  Wm.  F.  Giles,  Jacob  G.  Davis,  D.  C. 
Springer  and  J.  J.  Turner,  Esqrs.  was  appointed. 

Presidential  Electorial  Candidates  Nominated. 

John  T.  H.  Worthington,  Esq.  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  now  proceed  to  the 
election  of  six  electors  of  president  and  vice  presi  lent 
of  the  United  States  for  the  several  districts  of  the 
state,  and  two  for  the  state  at  large;  and  that  for  that 
purpose  the  delegates  from  each  congressional  district 
recommend  the  name  of  an  elector  for  the  approval 
of  this  convention,  and  that  the  chair  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  county  and  city  to  recom. 
mend  to  the  convention  two  electoral  candidates  for 
the  state  at  large. 

On  this  a debate  ensued  which  lasted  for  some 
time,  the  difference  being,  whether  to  take  the  ques- 
tion now,  or  defer  doing  so  until  the  result  of  the 
national  convention  should  be  ascertained.  Mr. 
Spencer  advocating  the  latter,  moved  to  adjourn 
tili  next  morning.  This  was  negatived,  and  the  res- 
olution was  then  adopted;  the  chairman  appointed  the 
committee,  and  the  convention  took  a recess,  to  al- 
low them  to  make  up  a report.  At  one  o’clock  the 
convention  was  again  called  to  order. 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president,  reported  the  following 
nominations  which  the  convention  ratified: 

For  the  state  at  large. 

Albert  Constable,  Eastern  shore. 

Wm.  Frick.,  Western  shore. 

Congressional  District  electors. 

I.  James  Murray, 

II.  Thomas  Perry, 

III.  Edward  Hammond, 

IV.  Benj.  C.  Prestman, 

V.  Wm.  A.  Spencer, 

VI.  James  Lloyd  Martin. 

Wm.  Fell  Giles,  Esq.  addressed  the  convention; 
and  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  pledges  itself  to  use 
every  honerable  means  to  secure  the  election  of  Jas. 
Carroll  as  governor  of  Maryland,  and  to  sustain  the 
nominee  of  the  democratic  national  convention,  and 
that  the  electors  selected  by  th  is  convention  are  here- 
by directed,  if  elected,  to  vote,  for  such  nominee. 

The  convention,  after  passing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  officers  of  the  convention,  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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Morse’s  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  During 
last  session  of  congress,  that  body'appropriated  $30,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  professor  Morse  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  his  project  of  telegraphies,  by 
constructing  the  necessary  apparatus  to  communi- 
cate between  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
Wc  have  now  the  gratification  of  announcing,  that 
the  telegraph  is  in  operation,  for  that  distance,  (40 
miles.)  Communication  was  established  between  the 
two  cities  or  the  24th  of  May,  1844,  which  we  may 
assume  as  a new  era  in  the  diffusion  of  information. 
The  vast  importance  of  this  contrivance,  when  car- 
ried out  into  all  the  ramifications  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, can  hardly  be  guessed  at, — much  less  now 
estimated.  Space  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated,  so  far 
as  respects  the  intercourse  of  thought.  Think  of 
the  fact,  that  men  standing  as  they  actually  now  can 
and  do,  40  miles  apart,  conversing  with  each  other  on 
whatever  subject  they  please,  and  relating  any  thing 
that  is  transpiring  at  the  moment,  on  the  very  instant, 
and  just  as  speedily  as  if  they  were  in  the  same 
apartment! 

And  this  is  but  the  first, — the  very  first  stone  in 
this  new  and  future  stupendous  superstruclure  of 
human  learning.  What  is  now  accomplished  as  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore,  will  very  quickly 
expand  in  all  directions.  In  a short  time, — far  soon- 
er than  people  imagine,  men  in  New  York  and 
Boston  will  be  conversing  with  others  in  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  and  St.  Augustine  with  the  same 
facility  that  a Washington  reporter  now  communi- 
cates with  his  Baltimore  editor.  By  the  time  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  of  congress  is  announced  by  the 
speaker,  in  the  capitol,  it  is  known  at  the  Pratt  street 
depot,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore!  Two  friends  have 
but  to  understand  that  at  such  a moment  of  any  giv- 
en day,  they  will  each  be  at  the  telegraph  to  hear 
from  the  other  on  any  subject,  and  all  letter  writing 
and  postage, — misunderstandings  and  delay,  are  sav- 
ed at  once.  Even  professional  advice, — sometimes 
all-important  to  be  had  on  the  instant, — as  in  case  of 
sudden  illness, — may  readily  be  transmitted.  Tra- 
velling, no  matter  how  expeditious,  is  outwinged  so 


far,  that  a writ  may  be  ready  to  secure  the  fugitive, 
fly  swift  as  he  will.  Absence, -separation, — as  be- 
tween friends, — the  source  of  so  much  heavy-heart- 
edness,— is  deprived  of  half  its  oppression.  Inter- 
course assumes  a new  and  more  commanding  import- 
ance in  human  society  than  ever.  Who  can  estimate 
the  result?  ‘ 

The  proceedings  of  the  national  convention  held 
in  this  city  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
including  not  only  the  votes  given  on  the  two-thirds 
rule,  and  the  result  of  each  balloting,  but  also  the 
outlines  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  speakers  and 
the  temper  exhibited,  were  all  known  at  the  capitol 
at  Washington  within  a few  minutes  after  they  se- 
verally took  place, — sooner  sometimes  than  they 
were  known  at  the  Eutaw  House  in  our  own  city. 

Within  twenty  minutes  after  the  president  of  the 
national  convention  announced  that  James  Iv.  Polk 
had  received  the  nomination  for  the  presidency, — a 
response  from  the  “democratic”  members  of  con- 
gress at  the  capitol  was  received,  greeting  the  con- 
vention with  cheers  for  the  decision.  A correspon- 
dence was  afterwards  carried  on  in  the  same  way, 
with  lightning  speed,  between  the  convention  and  their 
first  nominee  for  the  vice  presidency. 

The  Washington  Spectator  of  30th  ult.  says,  “The 
locomotive,  with  the  mail,  came  thundering  along 
last  night  with  the  intelligence  up  to  five  o’clock, 
which  had  been  received  here  by  fine  lightning  ex- 
press two  hours  and  a half  previously.” 

Gen’l  Thompson,  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans. A public  dinner  was  recently  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  to  General 
Waddy  Thompson,  in  honor  of  his  return  from  his 
mission  to  Mexico.  So  numerous  was  the  assem- 
blage that  the  tables  filled  the  piazza  of  the  Mansion 
House,  as  well  as  the  dining  room.  In  his  speech 
responsive  to  a toast  in  his  honor,  Gen’l  Thompson 
spoke  of  Gen’l  Santa  Anna,  and  related  many  anec- 
dotes of  him,  greatly  to  his  honor.  His  career  had 
been  remarkable  from  his  boyhood.  He  had  risen 
from  the  rank  of  ensign,  unaided  but  by  his  own  cou- 


rage and  talents,  both  of  which  Gen.  T.  thinks  he 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  whole  career 
hail  been  marked  by  incidents  showing  a mind  always 
fruitful  in  resources,  and  a courage,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, that  shrinks  from  nothing.  He  was  a man  of 
high  impulses,  strong  feelings,  and  at  times,  of  stor- 
my passions,  which  had  sometimes  led  him  to  the 
commission  of  acts  which  cannot  be  justified  or  ex- 
cused. But  his  natural  disposition  is  not  only  not 
cruel,  but  kind  and  benevolent.  Gen.  T.  mentioned 
many  anecdotes  to  prove  this,  and  said  emphatically 
that  he  had  on  no  occasion  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
pass  unimproved  of  doing  a generous  action,  when 
he  could  with  propriety  have  done  it. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  Mexicans  as  a polite,  kind, 
warm  hearted  people.  He  had  met  with  nothing  at 
their  hands  but  politeness  and  kindness,  although  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  first  went  to  Mexico 
had  induced  him  to  anticipate  a different  reception. 
He  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  bear  testimony  to 
their  many  amiable  qualities,  and  said  that  there  was 
no  other  foreign  people  in  whose  prosperity  and  ad- 
vances in  the  great  career  of  civil  liberty  he  felt  an 
equal  interest.  Mexico  waalhe  first-born  of  our  re- 
volution, and  nobly  and  galjantly  had  she  struggled 
for  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  which  ours 
was  the  model.  Her  advances  had  already  been 
great,  and  she  possessed  the  elements  of  a great  peo- 
ple. There  was  no  country  with  which  he  would 
so  much  regret  to  see  ours  involved  in  a war;  every 
consideration  of  duty,  policy,  and  humanity  forbade 
it;  and  he  3dded,  that  although  the  Texian  war  had 
caused  a good  deal  of  exasperation  against  us, "there 
was  a very  strong  disposition  to  cultivate  friendly  re- 
lations with  us;  of  this  she  had  given  repeated  proofs. 

[Nat.  Intelligencer. 

Dutch  Loan.  The  government  of  Holland  have 
effected  a loan  of  127.000,000  guilders, — say  50  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  three  per  cent,  to  pay  off  their 
floating  national  debt.  It  was  obtained  by  a kind  of 
voluntary  contribution  to  sustain  national  credit. 
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“DEMOCRATIC”  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION, 


HELD  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE  ON  THE  27tII  MAY, 

1844. 

List  of  delagates  appointed — and  theip.  instruc- 
tions. 

Maine. — Stale. — Stephen  Emery,  Amasa  Stetson. 
District — Nathan  Clifford,  Levi  Morrell,  C.  Robin- 
son, James  W.  Bradbury,  M.  M.  Lowney,  A.  G 
Jewett,  J.  C.  Talbot. 

The  state  delegates  were  instructed  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Van  Burcn  in  convention,  by  a vote  of  144  to  74 
and  the  district  delegates,  with  one  exception,  (Mr. 
Robinson),  were  instructed  or  favorable  to  Mr.  V.  B. 

New  Hampshire. — Slate. — II.  Hubbard,  Charles- 
town. 

1st  District — II.  H.  Carroll,  Concord;  2d,  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  Gilmanton;  3d,  Charles  F.  Grove,  Nashua; 
4th,  Samuel  Dinsmore,  Keene;  5lh,  Walter  Blair, 
Plymouth. 

The  delegates  were  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren. 


Vermont.  State — Wm.  C.  Bradley,  Luther  B.  Hunt; 

District — Charles  K.  Field, — substitute,  H.  Robitf- 
son;Chas.  G.  Eastman,  Wyllys  Lyman, — substitute, 
H.  Adams;  David  P.  Noyes. 

The  district  delegates  were  either  instructed,  or 
pledged,  or  favorable  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  state 
delegates  were  instructed  by  the  state  convention  “to 
vole  for,  and  use  all  honorable  means  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  the  democratic 
candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States,  he  hav- 
ing the  first  preference  of  the  democracy  of  this  state,” 
&c. 

Massachusetts. — State. — Geo.  Bancroft,  of  Bos- 
ton, Henry  H.  Child,  of  Berkshire. 

District — Charles  G.  Greene,  Robert  Rantoul,  jr. 
James  Russell;  substitute,  F.  R.  Gourgas;  Wells  La- 
tlirop;  substitute,  S.  C.  Allen;  Levi  Dowley;  substi- 
tute, S.  Thayer,  I.  H.  Wright;  substitute,  F.  A. 
Kingsbury;  Russell  Brown,  Phines  Allen  jr.  substi- 
tute, Oren  Sage.  [Two  delegates  not  ascertained.] 

At  a meeting  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  le- 
gislature, in  February,  1844,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 


Resolved,  By  the  democratic  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature,  that  we  prefer  for  candidate 
for  president  of  the  United  States  Martin  Van  Buren, 
of  New  York;  and  wc  hereby  nominate  him  for  that 
high  and  important  station,  subject  to  the  decision  of 
the  democratic  national  convention  to  be  holden  in 
Baltimore  in  May  next. 

Connecticut. — State. — Isaac  Toucey,  Hartford, 
Noyes  Billings,  New  London. 

District. — William  Field,  Tolland,  R.  J.  Ingcrsoll, 
New  Haven,  Vernon  Stiles,  Windham,  J.  C.  Smith, 
jr.  Litchfield. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  de- 
mocratic state  convention,  1G1  to  69: 

Resolved,  That  while  we  would  do  the  most  ample 
justice  to  the  distinguished  men  whose  names  have 
been  connected  with  the  presidency — Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Johnson,  and  Cass — and  pledge  ourselves  to  sup- 
port the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  decided 
preference  for  that  eminent  statesman,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  through  a long  life  of  public  service,  has 
been  most  consistently  devoted  to  the  principles,  po- 
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?cy,  and  measures  that  we  support — is  most  fully 
Jnd  Ihouronghly  identified  with  them — has  the  most 
ustand  enlarged  comprehension  of  them — and  is 
most  capable  of  carrying  them  out  efficiently,  &c. 

Rhode  Island. — Stale. — -Tlios.  W.  Dorr,  H.  Wil- 
lard; substitute,  George  C.  Shaw;  Gilbert  Chase. 

District . — Olney  Ballou.  J.  S.  Tourtelot;  substitute, 
Wagnor  Wheeden,  Joseph  Gavitt,  substitute. 

The  state  convention  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved,  That  in  Martin  Van  Buren,we  recognize 
a true  and  undeviating  democrat,  well  tried  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  qualified  by  his  capacity,  ho- 
nesty, and  firmness  of  character,  to  administer  the  first 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  with  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  country.  In  a difficult  period 
of  our  affairs,  he  rejected  all  compromises,  and  all 
solicitations  of  friends  and  enemies.  He  fell  in  the 
people’s  cause,  and  the  people  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  raise  him  up  with  them,  in  the  day  of  returning 
prosperity.  No  man’s  succees  is  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  federalists,  as  that  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  is  the 
right  man  to  apply  the  remedy  with  the  fullest  effi- 
ciency. Our  votes  will  the  more  cheerfully  begi-’en 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  from  the  assurance  we  have,  that, 
if  he  had  filled  the  place  of  Tyler,  our  state  would 
not  have  been  outraged  by  rn.ililary  interference,  and 
our  constitution  would  have  been  carried  in.to  com- 
plete effect. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 


rratic  Convention,  to  present  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
York,  as  a candidate  for  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  Slates  by  that  convention;  and 
we  further  do  direct  and  instruct  the  said  delegates, 
individually  and  unitedly,  to  advocate  and  support 
his  nomination. 

New  Jersey.—  State. — Joseph  Edsall,  Richard  F. 
Thompson.  Substitutes,  Daniel  S.  Craig,  Joseph  0. 
Potts. 

1st  District — Jas.  Ward,  substitute,  Absalom  Cor- 
dery;  2d.  James  M..Hartshorne,  sub.  Daniel  H.  Ellis; 
3d.  Phineas  B.  Kennedy;  sub.  Alexander  Wurtz;  4th. 
George  A.  Vrooin,  sub.  Frederick  Canfield, -5lh. — 
Peter  Bentley,  sub,  David  Narr. 

Pennsylvania. — Slate. — Benjamin  PI.  Brewster,  of 
Philadelphia,  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  of  Luzerne. 

1st.  District — William  H.  Harbeson;  2d,  Joseph 
Snyder;  3d,  major  Janies  Greer;  4th,  Bcnj.  Moore, 
Philadelphia;  5th,  David  Lyons,  Delaware;  6th, — 
Strokes  L Roberts,  Bucks;  7th,  John  Hickman,  jr. 
Chester;  8th,  col.  Reah  Frazer,  Lancaster;  9th,  Clias. 
Kessler,  Berks;  10th  , Hon.  Asa  Packer,  Car  bon;  11th, 
Luther  Kidder,  Luzerne;  12(.h,  col.  Seth  Salisbury, 
Bradford:  13th,  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis,  Lycoming;  14th, 
Hon.  E B.  Hubley,  Schuylkill;  15th,  Dr.  Alexander 
Small,  York;  16th,-  James  X.  M’Lanahan,  Franklin; 
17th,  gen.  A.  P.  Wilson,  Huntingdon;  1 Sth , John  L. 
Dawson,  Fayette;  19th,  gen.  Henry  D.  Foster,  West- 
moreland; 20th,  John  11.  Shannon,  Beaver;  21st,  Wm. 
Kerr,  Allegheny;  22d,  'William  G ill,  jr.  Crawford: 


delegates  elected  from  this  stale  to  the  Democratic  23d,  William  Beatty,  Erie,  24th;  Hon.  John  Bredon, 
National  Convention,  that  they  will  vote  for  the  no-  Butler. 

mination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  the  candidate  for  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  De- 
the  presidency  at  the  ensuing  election.  | mocratic  State  Convention,  (4th  March,  1844),  with- 

Resolved,  That  the  gallantry,  patriotism  and  useful  out  a division: 
services  of  col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  recommend  him  | Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  now  proceed  to 
for  a nomination  to  the  office  of  vice  president.  No  ! v°*e  ®i®.°  voce  for  president  and  vice  president,  and 

choice  of  : 
National  Con- 


for  a nomination  to  the  office  of  vice  president.  No  ! vole  ttva  voce  lor  president  and  vice  pri 
candidate  is  more  at  home  among  the  people  than  i ^at  1*ie  candidates  who  shall  receive  a 
cci.  Johnson;  and  the  delegates  are  instructed  to  give  1 a''  l*le  votes  given,  shall  be  declared  tin 
him  their  votes.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  deiegaCs  to  the  Ns 


vention  to  be  holden  at  Baltimore.,  be  instructed  to  : 
support  the  candidates  thus  nominated. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  vote,  when  91  i 
declared  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  36  for  Richard  M. 


New  York. — Slate. — Samuel  Young.  Saratoga;  H. 

K Smith,  Erie. 

1st  District.— C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Suffolk;  2d,  Coe 
S Downing,  Kings;  3J,  Charles  A.  Secor,  N.  York; 

4th,  Nicl  Gray,  New  York;  Sth,  Peter  Crawford,  N.  . Johnson,  and  one  for  Lewis  Cass.  The  choice  being 
York;  6th,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  New  York;  7th,  John  for  Martin  Van  Buren  for  president,  Richard  M. 
Hunter,  Westchester;  8th,  Gouvernor  Kemble,  Put-  Jo'inson  was  declared  by  acclamation  lobe  the  choice 
nam;9tb,  John  W.  Brown,  Orange;  10th,  Orrin  Grif-  ^or  Vlce  president. 

fin,  Delaware;  11th,  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  Greene;  I The  following  resolution  was  thereupon  unani- 
12th,  Job  Pierson,  Rensselaer:  13th,-Erastus  Corning,  ; mo,lsb7  adopted: 

Albany;  14th,  John  Williams'  jr.  Washington;  15th, 1 Resolved,  That  the  delegates  this  day  appointed  to 
B.'P.  Burhans,  Warren;  16th,  Alonzo  C.  Paige,  Sche-  rePrese,lt  Pennsylvania  in  the  Baltimore  National 
nectady;  17th,  Thomas  B.  Mitchell,  Montgomei-y; : Convention,  be,  and  they  arc  hereby  instructed,  to 
18th,  J'jIiii  Fine,  Si.  Lawrence;  19th,  Orville  Hunger-  vote  *°r,  and  use  all  their  influence,  to  effect  the  no- 
ford, Jefferson;  20th,  John  Stryker,  Oneida;  21st,  | mination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  lor  president,  and 
John  C.  Wright,  Schoharie;  22d,  Daniel  S.  Dicker]-  , co1-  Richard  M.  Johnson  for  vice  president, 
son,  Broome;  23d,  Nathan  S.  Robinson,  Madison;,  Maryland — State. — Wm.  Frick,  Western  Shore; 
24th,  Moses  D.  Burnett,  Onondaga;  25th,  Horatio  : Philip  F.  .Thomas,  Eastern  Shore. 

Ballard.  Cortland;  26th,  Ronert  Halsey,  Tompkins;  I 1st.  District. — Janies  S.  Owens;  2d,  Daniel  S.Bi- 
27lh,  William  C.  Kelly,  Seneca;  28ih,  Josiali  Howell, -ser;  3d,  Benjamin  C.  Howard;  4Hi,  John  Kettlewei); 
Monroe;  29th,  Albert  Lester,  Onlari;  ; 30ih,  Robert  5th,  Albert  Constable;  Gth,  James  A.  Stewart. 

Ca  ■ pbell,  jr.  Steuben;  3 1st,  Oliver  Lee,  Cliautauque;  j North  Carolina. — Stale. — Louis  D.  Henry,  Chas. 
32d,  John  T.  Hudson.  Erie;  33d.  Geo.  Cooley,  Wyom-  Fisher- 

mg;  34th,  Stanford  E.  Church,  Orleans.  I The  delegates  were  appointed  at  a democratic 

Tiie  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  De-  state  convention,  held  at  Raleigh  on  the  Lit!)  De- 
mocratic State  Convention:  | cember,  1813,  at  which  colonel  Richard  Hoke,  of 

Resolved,  That  having  expressed  our  approbation  of , Lincoln  was  nominated  for  governor  unanimously, 
the  holding  a national  convention,  appointed  our  de- 1 The  convention  did  not  instruct,  but  passed  resolu- 
legates  to  the  same,  and  thereby  assumed  theobliga-  lions,  approving  of  the. call  of  a national  convention 
tion  of  fidelity,  and  support  to  the  candidate  of  itsjin  May  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency 


nomination,  we  would  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
unanimous  democracy  of  the  stale  of  New  York,  re- 
commend our  fellow  citizen,  Martin  Van  Buren,  to 
the  consideration  of  that  convention.  He  is  our  first 
choice  for  president,  and  nas  been  made  so,  not  less 
by  his  long  and  tried  and  approved  services  in  public 
life,  and  Ins  admitted  qualifications,  than  by  the  man- 
ner of  that  defeat  Which  he  suffered  in  the  overthrow 
of  our  party  in  1840.  That  was  our  defeat,  as  a party, 
and  not  his  failure  as  a candidate;  and  we  believe  that 
his  conduct  in  that  memorable  delusion,  the  elevated 
firmness  which  lie  evinced  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
his  culm  unclouded  confidence  in  the  ultimate  recti- 
tude of  the  people  as  lie  retired  from  office,  have  gain- 
ed for  him  a higher  place  in  the  popular  estimation  of 
the  country  than  any  success  could  have  done.  We 
know  that  lie  is  now  more  popular  in  his  native  stale 
than  he  ever  was  before,  and  we  think  that  the  same 
causes  must  have  operated  in  other  states,  for  the, 
same  result.  That  to  us,  there  seems  a clear  and 
open  conviction,  that  il  the  democracy  of  the  union  do 
but  do  their  duly  in  1844,  they  will  gain  a glorious 
victory,  and  we  feel  that  that  victory  will  be  to  every 
democrat. in  the  country,  a double  triumph,  if  the 
same  cause  and  the  same  candidate  which  were  put 
do  n in  1840,  by  delusion  and  imposture,  should  by 
“the  sober  second  thought”  of  an  intelligent  and  pa- 
th i - iiple,  be  made  triumphant  in  1844. 

L .so'vid  l iiat  we,  do  hereby  direct  and  instruct  the 
delegates  whom  we  appoint  to  the  National  ffemo- 


and  vice  presidency — accompanied  with  a pledge  “to 
support  with  a becoming  zeal  the  nominees  of  that 
convention.” 

Trie  appointment  of  delegates  for  the  districts,  was 
left  to  district  conventions.  The  following  are  the 
only  appointments  we  have  been  able  to  collect: 

3 d District — John  Hill,  of  Stokes  county;  5th. — 
Robert  Strange.  John  C.  Johnson,  alternate. 

Mr.  Hill  is  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren; 
Mr.  Strange  is  known  to  be  favorable  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren. 

Georgia — Stale— Edward  J.  Black,  David  J.  Bai- 
ley. 

District — W.  T.  Colquitt,  Solomon  Hohen,  Ilowill 
Cobb,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  Francis  H.  Cone,  John  H. 
Ploward,  John  Lamar,  Charles  Spaulding. 

The  convention  which  appointed  these  delegates, 
instructed  them  to  vote  for  Mr.  Calhoun.  A subse- 
quent convention,  heid  at  Milietigeville,  on  the  11th 
December,  1843,  under  a recommendation  of  the  de- 
mocratic members  of  the  legislature,  held  in  No- 
vember preceding,  adopted  unanimously  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“ Resolved , That  the  democratic  party  of  this  state 
approves  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  in 
May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for,  the  offices  of  president  arid  vice  president  of  the 
’United  Slates,  and  that  said  convention  should  he 
loll  lree  to  determine  upon  Us  inode  of  organization 
and  action. 


“Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  nomination  of  de- 
legates to  represent  the  democratic  party  of  this 
state  in  said  convention,  hitherto  made,  be  confirm- 
ed: and  that  (hey  go  thither  and  cast  their  votes  for 
the  candidates  for  the  offices  in  question,  with  the 
sole  view  of  sustaining  the  principles,  harmony  and 
unity  of  the  great  republican  party  of  the  union. 

“ Resolved , That  whatever  may  be  the  preposses- 
sions of  the  members  of  the  democratic  party  of  this 
slate  in  favor  of  any  one  of  the  distinguished  repub- 
licans whose  names  have  been  connected  with  the 
contemplated  nominations,  they  will  as  a party  sus- 
tain and  support  the  nominees  of  said  convention.” 

Louisiana. — State — -Gilbert  Leonard,  Thomas. Sli- 
dell, S.  W.  Downs,  Augustus  Duplantier,  W.  D. 
Boyle,  Z.  Ledoux,  T.  Landry,  T.  Eawson,  Isaac  E. 
Morse,  Thomas  M.  Newell. 

1st  District — J.  McHenry, Thomas  M.  Wadsworth, 
Charles  F.  Daunoy,  C.  Lacost*,  E.  Lasere;  2d,  Thos. 
J.  Durant,  O.  B.  Hill,  W'.  W.  Pugh,  W.  C.  S.  Ven- 
tress,  Thomas  Williams;  3d,  M.  G.  Penn,  A.  G Plow- 
ell,  major  Butler,  J J.  Harmison,  J’.  Bosvvorlh;  4th, 
J.  N.  T.  Richardson,  C.  Voortiies,  D.  O’Brian,  James 
G.  Bryce,  P.  A.  Moore. 

The  democratic  state  convention,  (on  the  Sth  Jan. 
1844,)  nominated  ten  stale  delegates,  and  five  for 
each  district;  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  while  we  have  confidence  in  all,  our 
first  choice  upon  this  occasion  is  .Martin  Van  Buren. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognise  in  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houn, a statesman  of  exalted  intellect  and  unblemish- 
ed character;  as  one  who  would  discharge  the  duties 
of  president  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  old  republican  party,  and  that  he  is  our  second 
choice  for  the  presidency. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  Louisiana  to  the 
Baltimore  convention,  are  hereby  instructed  to  sup- 
port the  choice  of  Louisiana  for  president  of  the  U. 
States  as  determined  by  the  convention. 

Alabama— Slate — Benj.  G.  Shields,  B.  I»I.  Lowe, 
of  Madison. 

District — P.  Philips,  Mobile;  Isaac  W.  Hayne,  G. 
W.  Gayle,  Dallas;  N.  Lockett,  alt.  John  A.  Winston, 
Sumpter;  Peter  Walker,  Franklin;  David  Moore, 
Madison;  James  C.  L.  Huey,  Taladega. 

These  delegates  were  appointed  at.  a state  conven- 
tion, held  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  4th  December,  1844, 
which  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  a direct  vote  of 
67,  to  50  fur  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  convention: 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  (he  success  of  the 
whigs  in  tiie  election  of  their  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  -1840,  the  democratic  party  of  the  state  of 
Alabama  have  undiminished  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rily  and  ability  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
and  regard  his  defeat  in  that  year,  as  the  defeat  of 
the  above  principles,  [as  set  forth  in  a scries  of  re- 
solutions, covering  the  whole  ground  on  which  the 
democratic  parly  stood  in  1840.]  rather  than  of  the 
man:  and  .this  convention,  in  consideration  of  his  able 
and  zealous  efforts  to  sustain  these  principles,  do 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  the  democratic  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in  May  next,  as  tiie  most 
available  person  to  be  nominated  as  the  candidate  for 
the  democratic  party  for  the  presidency. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  regard  the  consist- 
ent, able  and  long  continued  services  o(  our  distin- 
guished senator,  William  R.  King,  in  defence  of  re- 
publican doctrines,  as  presenting  high  claims  upon 
the  parly,  not  only  of  tiie  state,  but  of  lire  Union,  for 
the  second  office  in  their  gift,  and  do  therefore  re- 
commend him  as  the  most  available  candidate  for  the 
vice  presidency. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  appointed  by  this  con- 
vention, to  attend  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, be,  and  they  are  hereby  instructed,  to  use  every 
practical  effort  to  secure  the  nomination  of  these  dis- 
tinguished citizens  as  the  candidates  of  the  democra- 
tic party. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  and  each  and  every 
of  the  delegates  to  the  same,  pledges  it -elf  and  them- 
selves to  support  the  nominees  ol  the  National  De- 
mocratic Convention  for  the  presidency  and  vice  pre- 
sidency of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  chosen  by  this  con- 
vention to  represent  this  stale  in  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  in  May 
next,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  and  em- 
powered to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  or 
exist  in  their  body,  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  May  next  at  Baltimore,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
from  the  canvass  for  the  presidency,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  instructed  to  vole  for  the  most  available  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  that  office. 

[The  words  italicized  in  the  above  were  inserted  in 
lieu  of  the  words  in  the  original— “to  cazt  tiie  vote  of 
this  state  for  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.] 
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Mississu-pi.  S verity  delegates  w^re  appointed  by 
tlie  dem  cratic  state  convention  on  the  8t!i  January. 

A preference  was  expressed  by  the  convention  for 
Mr.  Van  Buren  over  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  president,  by 
a vote  of  G2  to  20 — and  for  Mr.  Polk  over  colonel 
Johnson,  fur  vice  president,  by  50  to  29.  After  the 
vote  between  Messrs.  V'an  Buren  and  Calhoun  was 
taken,  a .leading  friend  of  the  latter  moved  that  the 
nomination  of  the  former  be  unanimous — which  was 
done. 

Tennessee. — Slate — Levin  II.  Coe,  of  Fayette; 
John  Blair,  Washington.  Alternates.  F.  P.  Stan- 
ton, Shelby;  II.  B.  Reynolds,  Kno^.. 

District — 11.  W.  Powell,  Carter,  W.  M.  Slarhely, 
Monroe;  A.  Anderson,  Knox;  S.  H.  Laughlin,  War- 
ren; It.  Fai  fjiicson,  LincoJin;  G.  Pillow,  Maury;  W. 
G.  Children,  Win’son;  S.  R.  Anderson,  Sumner; 
W.  J.  D.-U  . I L n;  > ; G.  T.  Taylor,  Tipton;  John 
A.  Gardner,  Weakly.  Alternates.  A.  Johnson, 
Green;  J.  \V.  Lnfe;  ty,  Grainger;  J.  W.  Blackwell, 
McMinn;  A.  Cullom,  Overton;  George  W.  Jones, 
Lincoln,  A.  YT.  Brown,  Giles;  J.  Leiper,  Rutherford; 
A.  J.  Dum  Aon,  Davidson;  Cave  Johnson,  Montgo- 
mery; A.  A i i Her,  Hardeman;  S.  J.  Hays,  Madison. 

The  democratic  state  convention  avowed,  no  pre- 
ference for  a candidate  for  the  presidency;  but  una- 
nimously adopted  the  following  resolution  iu  relation 
to  the  vice  presidency: 

Res  b ed,  That  the  devoted  attachment  of  James 
K.  Polk  to  the  soundest  democratic  principles,  and 
his  able,  uncompromising,  and  effective  support  of 
those  principles,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
in  the  slave  of  Tennessee  3nd  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  through  a series  of  years — -his  unblemished 
public  and  private  character,  commanding  at  once 
our  respect  and  our  admiration— rentiUe  him  to  the 
warmest,  highest,  and  most  devoted  affections  of  the 
democracy  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  union — And 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  democracy  of  Tennes- 
see, tender  him  to  our  political  brethren  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales,  as  altogether  worthy  of  the  office  of  vice 
president,  with  full  confidence  that  his  promotion 
will  carry  Mr  ward  and  give  efficiency  and  strength 
to  the  cherished  principles  of  democracy  throughout 
the  union. 

Arkansas. — Stale — Samuel  Adams,  of  Johnson, 
Lambert  Ki  arden,  of  Pulaski. 

District — Thomas  R.  Hanley,  Philips, 

The  democratic  state  convention  held  on  the  4th 
December,  1 a 43 , at.  Littie  Rock,  recommended  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  for  president,  and 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  for  vice  president  of 
the  United  Stales,  as  their  first  choice-^and  John  C. 
Calhoun  for  president  and  Levi  Woodbury  for  vice 
president,  as  their  second  choice. 

Ohio — Sluts — Samuel  Medary,  of  Franklin,  James 
J.  Fa.ran,  of  Hamilton. 

1st  District — Nicholas  Schoonmaker,  of  Hamilton; 
2d,  Absalom  Dunn,  of  Butler;  3d,  Edwin  Smith,  of 
Montgomery;  4th,  J.  S.  Smith,  of  Miami;  5th , John 
Alexander,  of  Alien;  Gth,  Rbdolphus  Dickinson,  of 
Sandusky;  7Hi,  Jonathan  D.  hi  orris,  of  Clermont;  8th, 
Thomas  J.  Winship,  of  Ross;  9th,  Samuel  E.ving,  of 
Fairfield;  1 Olh,  John  Iv.  Miller,  of  Knox;  11th, 
Thomas  W.  Bartley,  of  Richland;  12lh,  William 
Wall,  of  Athens;  13lh,  James  Culbertson,  of  Perry; 
14th,  Guiuius  A.  Hall,  of  Muskingum;  15th,  William 
C.  Walton,  of  Monroe;  16th,  John  Johnson,  of  Cos- 
hocton; 17th,  William  D.  Morgan,  of  Columbiana; 
18th,  Samuel  Lahm,  of  Stark;  J 9th , Joseph  Lyman, 
of  Portage;  2U:h,  George  B.  Mervvin,  of  Cuyahoga; 
21st,  Horace  Iv.  Kendall,  of  Lorain. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed liy  the  democratic  slate  convention,  on  the  8th 
January,  1844: 

Rescind,  i hat  the  senatorial  and  congressional  de- 
legates ;u  the  national  convention,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  instructed  to  support  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
New  York,  .is  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party 
for  president  of  the  United  Slates,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  appointed  at  the  na- 
tional convention,  who  may  attend  the  same,  have 
power  to  till  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their 
body;  and  the  persons  appointed  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cies, are  hereby  instructed  to  vote  for  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  president. 

The  convention  expressed  a preference  forRicharp 
M.  J ohnson  for  vice  president. 

, Illinois. — District — Thomas  Dyer,  substitute,  E. 
S.  Prescot,  v.l.  Buckmasler,  Haines  C.  Sloo,  William 
Elliott,  jr.  William  Wallers,  substitute,  William 
Cartwright,  * James  Dunlop, substitute,  E.  M.  Daley, 
*J.  V.  A.  floes,  substitute,  1.  A.  Southvvorlh. 

[State  delegates  not  ascertained.] 

’Instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  colonel 
Johnson. 

Michigan. — Senatorial — Robert  S.  Wilson,  Wash- 
tenaw, J.  E.  Johnson,  St.  Joseph. 


Districts — Anthony  T.en  Uvk,  (Del  r oil ),  Wayne; 
Samuel  G.  Watson,  Oakland;  Edward  Bradley,  Cal- 
houn. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  (lie  democratic  slate  convention,  8th  January, 
1S44. 

Resolved,  That  entertaining  these  views  of  public 
measures,  we  most  cordially  co-opcrate  with  our 
sister  state  of  New  York  in  presenting  to  the  nation 
her  favorite  son,  Martin  Var.  Buren,  as  the  choice  of 
the  democracy  of  Michigan  for  the  next  presidency; 
as  a citizen,  pure  in  private  life,  whose  whole  public 
career  as  a statesman  is  identified  with  the  principles 
we  profess,  and  who,  in  his  elevated  administration 
of  the  government  from  1837  to  18-11,  evinced  talents 
of  the  highest  order,  an  integrity  unapproae.habR  by 
corruption,  a wisdom  that  looked  alone  to  the  public 
good,  a firmness  ufiavved  by  the  rage  of  faction,  and 
an  equanimity  undisturbed  by  the  most  reckless  ca- 
lumny that  ever  before  assailed  a faithful  public  ser- 
vant. 

Resolved,  That  the  salutary  monition  of  the  im- 
mortal Jefferson — “Is  he  honest,  is  he  capable,  is  he 
faithful  to  the  constitution?”  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  sovereign  people,  whose  decrees  are 
promulgated  by  and  through  the  elective  franchise. 
Experience  m public  affairs,  moral  fitness  for  station, 
and  the  advocacy  oPappropriale  public  measures,  do 
not,  and  should  not  constitute  all  tlie  recommendation 
to  a high  public  office,  but  the  purity  of  private  life, 
and  a practical  observance  and  devotion  to  the  laws  of 
the  country,  form  an  essential  requisite  in  the  charac 
ter  of  a candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
union.  In  all  these  respects  Martin  Van  Buren  stands 
preeminent  and  beyond  reproach. 

Resolved,  That  a majority  of  the  delegates  elected 
to  attend  the  National  Democratic  Convention  be 
and  t hey  are  hereby  authorised  to  supply  any  vacan- 
cy that  may  occur  in  said  delegation. 


MEETING. OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

* Monday,  May  27. 

The  committee  of  reception  had  a room  in  North 
street,  where  the  delegates  as  they  arrived  were  re- 
quested t^j  report  themselves,  and  arrangements 
were  suggested  for  their  occommodalion. 

The  Egyptian  Saloon  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
North  Gay  street,  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  the 
city,  was  engaged  to  hold  tlie  meetings  in,  and  fix- 
tures were  provided  to  accommodate  reporters. 

At  ]2  o’clock  the  apartment  was  literally  cram- 
ed.  The  Sun  remarks  of  them,  “In  their  united  ca- 
pacity they  presented  as  respectable  and  dignified  a 
body  as  we  have  ever  seen  convened  on  a similar  or 
any  other  occasions.  The  familiar  faces  of  honorable 
gentlemen,  whose  talents,  elevated  position,  and  po- 
pular character  have  made  their  names  and  fame 
household  words  throughout  tlie  country,  were  en 
countered  at  every  glance  by  the  eye  practised  in 
the  political  world;  while  others  composing  the  as- 
sembly, maintained,  in  all  appearance,  that  dignifi- 
ed character,  which  to  the  observer  pervaded  the 
whole.” 

Mr.  Saunders',  of  N.  Carolina,  suggested  as  a pre* 
liminaiy  organization,  that  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  of 
Pennsylvania,  be  appointed  chairman,  which  being 
approved,  he  was  conducted  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Saunders,  then  proposed  that  YVm.  F.  Ritchie, 
son  of  the  veteran  edi  or  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
be  nominated  as  secretary  of  the  convention.  Una- 
nimously adopted. 

Mr.  Saunders,  briefly  referring  to  the  success 
which  followed  the  nominations  of  the  convention  of 
1832,  proposed  a resolution  that  this  convention  be 
regulated  by  tlie  same  rules  which  they  were  gov- 
erned by. 

According  to  those  rules,  it  would  require  two 
thirds  to  agree  upon  the  candidate,  to  effect  a nomL 
nation.  Upon  this  point  there  were  of  course,  strong 
objections  by  a part  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  objected  to 
adopting  rules,  before  ascertaining  what  delegates 
were  in  attendance  qualified  to  vole,  and  moved  that 
a committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  credentials 
of  those  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Clitibrd,  of  Maine,  hoped  that  the  resolution 
would  be  withdrawn  until  the  right  of  delegates  to 
seats  was  ascertained.  He  alluded  to  rumors  that 
some  of  the  stales  had  sent  more  delegates  than  they 
were  entitled  to.  This  ought  to  be  ascertained  be- 
fore rules  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Saunders  defending  the  proposition  he  had 
made,  and  contending  that  every  one  present,  claim- 
ing to  be  a member,  had  a l ight  to  vote  in  tlie  pre- 
liminary proceedings  necessary  for  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  convention,  insisted  that  it 
was  according  to  tlie  precedents  of  1832  and  1835, 
neither  new  nor  novel. 

Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  hoped  that  harmony 
would  be  preserved.  Every  sacrifice  should  be  made 


to  efli  H tins  obj  ci,  and  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
*hich  tlie;  had  assembled.  If  there  Was  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  about  voting  for 
the  rc-olulioii,  he  hoped  it  would  bo  withdrawn, 
Until  tlie  credentials  of  gentlemen  were  examined. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  said,  that  withdrawing 
the  resolution  would  not  obviate  the  difficulty.  The 
same  objection  would  apply  to  any  proposition — the 
one  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  himself  pro- 
posed was  as  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

Further  proceedings  weresuspeiided,  on  the  chair- 
man announcing  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  D.  Johns,  anil 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Mr.Jilton,  the  first  of  whom,  then 
fervently  addressed  the  Throne  of  Grace;  the  latter 
read  a scripture  lesson  from  the  I J Sill  Psalm. 

“‘  On  the  chairman  resuming  his  seat, 

Marcus  Morton,  esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  resumed 
the  discuss, ion,  in  favor  of  withdrawing  Mr.  Saun- 
ders’ resolution. 

Much  confusion  occurred  at  this  period,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  was  said.  Mr.  M.  sug- 
gested some  modification  of  the  proceedings, — not 
understood.  » 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  N.  Hampshire,  called  for  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  1832. 

Senator  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  read  from  Niles’ 
National  Register,  a resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed with  great  unanimity  by  the  convention  alluded 
to,  and  then  drafted  one  therefrom,  which,  after  be- 
ing slightly  amended,  was  unanimously  adopted,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  consisting  of  one  from 
each  state  be  appointed  to  report  the  number  of  tlie 
delegations  from  each  state. 

Mr.  Saunders,  meantime  had  withdrawn  his  reso- 
lution for  tlie  present. 

Mr.  Jewett,  of  Maine,  offered  a resolution  in  con- 
nection with  the  above,  that  tfie  committee  report 
the  number  of  votes  to  which  each  state  is  entitled, 
according  to  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state. 

This,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  was  amend- 
ed lay  requiring  them  to  examine  into  the  validity  of 
credentials,  and  in  this  shape  it  was  adopted. 

A gentleman  from  N.  Carolina,  announcing  himself 
as  “a  plain  farmer”  made  some  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  confusion  which  prevailed — -the  want  of  order — 
and  the  necessity  of  deliberation.  He  pointed  out 
cases — persons  standing  on  tlie  seals,  occupying  tlie 
aisles,  &c.  and  suggested  adjourning  to  a more  com- 
modious hall. 

Reply  was  made  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
this  was  the  largest  room  to  he  obtained  in  the  city. 

Some  further  conversation  on  this  and  other  topics 
ensued. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  moyed  to.  adjourn  to  3 o’clock, 
but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  suggestion  of 

Mr  B.  F.  Butler  of  New  York,  who  agreed  with 
the  gentleman  from  N.  Carolina,  that  order  should 
be  maintained,  and  the  good  name  of  the  assembly 
maintained.  He  called  attention  to  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  conventions  of  1732,  1835,  and  1S40,  und°r 
which  perfect  harmony  was  preserved.  A commit- 
tee in  those  cases,  had  been  appointed  consisting  of 
one  from  each  state,  to  report,  rules  for  the  goi  em- 
inent of  the  convention.  If  no  other  gentleman  would 
move  for  such  a committee  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Saunders  had  withdrawn  his  resolution  to 
allow  the  committee  ori  credentials  to  be  appointed 
and  notified  that  lie  should  renew  it  so  soon  as  that 
committee  performed  their  office. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  North  Carolina  said,  as  the  conven- 
tion had  already  passed  certain  resolutions,  the  next 
business  in  order  was  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the 
resolutions  into  effect;  and  he  moved  that  the  states 
be  called. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  delegation  from  each  state, 
as  the  name  was  called,  should  name  one  person,  to 
act  upon  the  committee  on  credentials.  According 
to  this  arrangement  the  following  gentlemen  com- 
prised the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Maine,  Mr. 
Stetson;  New  Hampshire,  Gov.  Hubbard;  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Bancroft;  Vermont,  Mr.  Hunt;  Rhode  Is- 
land, Mr.  Below;  Connecticut,  Mr.  Towson;  New 
York,  Mr.  II.  K.  Smith;  New  Jersey,  Mr.  P.  B. 
Kennedy;  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  Bredin;  Maryland, 
Gen.  B.  C.  Howard;  Delaware,  Mr.  J.  N.  Sritori; 
Virginia,  Mr.  W.  H.  Roane;  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
John  Ifill;  South  Carolina,  vacancy;  Alabama,  Mr. 
Shields;  Mississippi,  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker;  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Leonard,  Tennessee,  Hon.  Cave  Johnson;  Ken- 
tucky, lion.  J.  VV.  Tibbatts,  Ohio,  T.  W.  Bartley; 
Indiana,  Mr.  Wright;  Illinois,  Mr.  J.  Dunlap;  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  'F.  M.  Price;  Michigan,  Mr.  R.  S Wilson; 
Georgia,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cone;  Arkansas,  Mr.  Fulton. 

South  Carolina  is  not  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nultall,  of  Kentucky,  made  some  spirited  re- 
marks in  relation  to  a suspicion  entertained  by  some, 
that  individuals  might  intrude  themselves  as  delega- 
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tes,  without  due  authority.  He  rejected  with  ener- 
getic declamation  the  idea  that  any  member  of  the 
democratic  party  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act. — 
He  held  that  the  highest  and  the  lowest  member  of 
that  party  were  equally  above  such  a species  of  de- 
ception. Such  a thought  had  never  entered  his  mind 
and  never  would. 

Mr.  Butler  now  proposed  the  resolution  above  al- 
luded to  by  him  from  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  former  conventions. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Henry  of 
North  Carolina  opposed  the  motion  and  it  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Henry  of  North  Carolina,  moved  that  the 
states  be  now  called,  in  order  to  receive  the  reports 
from  the  committee.,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  various  delegations. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  said  he  understood  that 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  delegations  were  not 
only  to  examine  the  credentials  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, but  to  meet  together  and  pass  upon  the  validity 
of  the  credentials  of  members  from  other  states. — 
He  was  a member  of  the  convention  in  18.35,  and 
thought  this  was  the  course  pursued. 

The  chairman  said  such  was  not  his  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bredon,  ofPensyl  vania,  was  a member  in  1835, 
and  confirmed  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Whereupon,  a member  suggested  that  as  the  re- 
solve already  adopted  raised  a committee  of  twenty- 
six,  who  could  not  report  as  directed  by  the  motion 
now  under  consideration,  that  therefore  the  pending 
motion  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  re-stated  his  views  as  to 
the  committee  already  appointed  being  a single  com- 
mittee, and  not  twenty-six  (twenty-five,  he  should 
have  said)  separate  committees. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  he  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  the  motion  for  the  raising  of 
the  committee  in  1832.  It  was  a committee  of  twenty- 
six — a joint  committee — and,  as  such,  must  examine 
all  the  credentials  and  report  in  a proper  manner. — 
They  were  invested  wiLh  the  privilege  of  seeing  all 
the  credentials  from  all  the  states.  It  had  been 
done  in  1832,  1835,  and  in  1840. 

Mr.  KetUevvell,  of  Maryland,  thought  if  there  was 
necessity  for  examination  in  1840,  such  a course  was 
doubly  necessary  in  1844. 

A member  (name  unknown)  then  rose  and  earn- 
estly maintained  that  the  committee  was  a joint  one, 
who  should  enquire  into  the  right  of  every  individ- 
ual to  his  seat,  urging  as  a strong  reason  therefor 
the'  imputation  which  rested  on  the  convention  of 
1832  fir  admitting:  a-  certain  delegate,  who  syled 
himself  Rucker,  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  entire  state. 

The  convention  then  on  motion  of  Mr  Hopkins  of 
Ya.  adjourned  to  four  o’clock,  to  enable  the  commit- 
tee to  report. 

The  session  was  quite  an  exciting  one,  but  there 
was  no  breach  of  gentlemanly  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  members.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate, the  resolution  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
discussion  was  read,  and  plainly  sustained  the  views 
j resented  as  to  its  intention  of  orginalmg  a joint 
committee,  who  were  to  examine  all  the  credentials. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION — 4 P.  M. 

The  chairman  called  the  convention  to  order,  and 
announced  the  first  business  in  order  to  be  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  credentials. 

Governor  Hubbard,  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, slated  that  they  would  report  in  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  Hammett,  of  Massachusetts,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  excluding  all  but  the  delegates,  and 
closing  doors — so  as  to  admit  spectators  to  the  gal- 
lery only.  He  alluded  to  an  alarm  the  whig  conven- 
tion experienced  from  the  apprehension  of  the  floor 
of  their  apartment  giving  way.  Certainly  there  was 
more  cause  for  apprehension  from  the  far  iceighlier 
body  now  present. 

Mr.  Marker  of  the  committee  of  reception,  stated 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Frazier,  of  Lancaster,  hoped  that  the  people 
■would  be  admitted  to  any  portion  of  the  hall  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  convention;  or  if  gentlemen  desired 
to  exclude  them,  it  could  be  better  accomplished  by 
addressing  them  in  front  of  the  house,  on  the  great 
principles  of  the  democratic  party. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Va.,  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
exclude  all  persons  from  the'  hall,  not  entitled  to  ad- 
mission as  delegates. 

It  was  finally  concluded  to  lay  the  matter  over  un- 
til the  convention  should  have  decided  on  the  rules 
for  its  regulation. 

Mr.  Bredon,  of  Pa.,  asked  leave  of  absence  for  Mr. 
Frazier,  that  he  might  address  the  multitude  before 
the  house.  Granted. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  dele- 
gations and  credentials,  now  stated  that  the  absence 
of  the  committee  he  regretted  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  the  report,  but  bo  was  able  to  state  that  the 


committee  was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
legates now  present  were  entitled  to  seats  in  that  ca- 
pacity. But  a single  exception  had  been  presented 
to  the  committee,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a Mr. 
Berry,  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  from  Mercer 
county,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  people  of  that 
county  in  convention,  instead  of  by  the  state  conven- 
tion. 

The  committee  had  also  ascertained  that  there 
were  from  some  of  the  states  a smaller  delegation 
than  they  were  entitled  to  in  the  convention,  and  in- 
stanced Louisiana,  which  had  a congressional  repre- 
sentation of  6 and  but  a delegation  of  2. 

Judge  Bredin,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  submitted  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee to  select  permanent  officers  for  the  convention, 
which  was  subsequently  laid  on  the  table  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Pa.,  now  called  up  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Bredon,  for  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  one  from  each  state  to  nominate  permanent  offi- 
cers for  the  convention.  The  resolution  was  adopted; 
and  the  following  committee  was  appointed,  the  de- 
legation of  each  state  naming  their  man  as  they  were 
called  over. 

Committee  to  nominate  officers: — Maine,  Mr.  N. 
Clifford;  N.  Hampshire,  Mr.  J.  Eaton;  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Abbott;  Vermont,  Mr.  E.  B.  Norris;  R. 
Island,  Mr.  H.  Willard;  Connecticut,  Mr.  N.  Bil- 
lings; N.  York,  Mr.  E.  Corning;  N.  Jersey,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Hartshorne;  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  R.  Shannon; 
Maryland,  Mr.  P.  F.  Thomas;  Delaware,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ross;  Virginia,  Gen’l  Chapman;  N.  Carolina,  Mr. 
Blunt;  Georgia,  Hon.  W,  T.  Colquit;  Alabama,  Mr. 
P.  Williams;  Mississippi,  Mr.  Thompson;  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Leonard;  Tennessee,  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown;  Kentuc- 
ky, Mr.  Richard  French;  Arkansas,  Mr.  E.  Cross; 
Ohio,  Mr.  S.  Medairy;  Indiana,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bolle; 
Illinois,  Mr.  D.  Buckmaster; -Missouri,  Mr.  J.  Mil- 
ler; Michigan,  Mr.  O.  V.  Dibble. 

The  committee  retired  to  an  adjoining  apartment 
to  prepare  their  report. 

A resolution  was  now  proposed,  that  each  state  be 
allowed  the  same  number  of  votes  she  would  be  en- 
tled  to  in  the  electoral  college,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  her  delegates  in  attendance.  The  resolu- 
tion was,  however,  immediately  wiihdrawn. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  N.  York,  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposition,  and  suggested  to  the  gentleman  to  offer 
it  again. 

Mr.  Senator  Walker,  thought  the  resolution  un- 
suitable unless  coupled  by  the  usages  of  the  party. 

The  chairman  ruled  this  decision  out  of  order,  the 
resolution  having  been  withdrawn. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  delegations  and 
credentials,  Mr.  Plubbard,  observed  that  there  were 
no  delegates  in  attendance  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  now  brought 
forward  his  resolution  requiring  two-thirds  to  make 
a nomination,  which,  he  said,  the  gentleman  from  N. 
York  seemed  disinclined  to  come  up  to  in  the  mor- 
ning, but  it  was  again  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  enable 

Mr.  Hubbard,  to  make  a final  report  in  writing, 
from  the  committee  on  delegations  and  credentials. 
The  report  stated  the  number  of  delegates  each  state 
was  entitled  to,  and  the  number  present  and  absent. 
The  report  was  read. 

Mr.  Hammett,  of  Massachusetts,  suggested  to  dis- 
pense with  reading  the  names.  Loud  cries  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  “no,  no!”  “read  them,  read  them!” 
They  were  read.  [See  in  the  table.] 

Number  of  delegates  in  attendance, — -From  Maine  9, 
New  Hampshire  6,  Massachusetts  12,  Vermont  6, 
Rhode  Island  4,  Connecticut  6,'  New  York  36,  New 
JersSy  7,  Pennsylvania  26,  Delaware  2,  Maryland  8, 
Virginia  53,  Georgia  10,  Alabama  5,  Mississippi  14, 
■ Louisiana  2,  Tennessee  13,  Kentucky  29,  Ohio  23, 
Indiana  12,  Illinois  9,  Michigan  5,  Missouri  8,  Ar- 
kansas 3 — total  308.  The  report  was  then  unani- 
mously adopted. 

THE  TWO— THIRDS  RULE. 

Mr.  Saunders’  proposition  now  came  up:— 

Mr.  Butler,  of  New  York,  made  a few  remarks  in 
reply  to  the  intimation  of  Mr.  Saunders,  that  he 
(Mr.  B.)  was  disinclined  to  come  up  to  the  mark,  on 
this  question.  He  had  only  objected  to  this  question 
being  considered  before  duly  organizing  the  conven- 
tion. lie' thought  it  ought  to  await  the  appointment 
of  the  permanent  officers. 

Senator  Walker,  was  opposed  to  further  delay  on 
this  proposition,  and  resumed  the  argument  he  had 
commenced  in  the  morning  in  behalf  of  the  prece- 
dents, which  he  read  from  the  official  records  in 
Niles’  Piegister,  of  the  conventionsof  1832  and  1835. 
The  two  third  rule  had  prevailed  on  those  occasions, 
and  why  should  it  be  abandoned  now?  Upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  deliberations  of  those  conventions,  the 
flag  of  the  democracy  had  been  carried  on  to  victory. 
The  nomination  of  General  Jackson  in  ’32  bad  been 


by  acclamation,  but  on  the  nomination  of  vice  presi- 
dent the  two-third  rule  had  been  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  been  chosen.  In  the  convention  of 
May  9,  1835,  the  two-third  rule  had  also  prevailed 
upon  a reconsideration  of  the  vole  ’ of  the  preced- 
ing day,  making  the  nomination  by  a majority.  It 
should  be  plainly  understood,  the  gentleman  conti- 
nued, that  the  majority  in  the  convention  represented 
but  a minority  of  the  democratic  party.  The  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  one  or  two 
others,  .exhibited  a majority  of  votes  in  the  conven- 
tion, blit  certainly  they  represented  a large  minority 
of  the  democracy ; and  if  this  system  is  to  prevail, 
the  consequence  must  be  the  disorganization  of  the 
party — its  overthrow  and  prostration.  He  opposed 
a departure  from  the  two-third  rule  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  democratic  principles;  it  was  to  resign  all 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  party  to  the  control 
of  a minority,  and  could  but  terminate  in  disorgani- 
zation, division,  and  defeat;  it  was  to  send  forth  the 
flag  or  rather  the  shroud  of  the  democracy,  to  a 
hopeless  struggle  amongst  the  people,  and  to  consign 
the  democratic  party  to  the  hands  of  those  whose 
motto  would  appear  to  be  “rule  or  ruin.” 

Mr.  W.  warmed  with  his  subject,  and  at  times 
spoke  with  great  animation, — and  was  loudly  cheer- 
ed on  one  hand,  and  as  heartily  hissed  on  the  other. 
The  president  very  promptly  and  spiritedly  rebuked 
those  disorderly  demonstrations, — but  his  authority 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  their  repetition  occa- 
sionally. 

Some  sharp,  brief  remarks  were  uttered  by  seve- 
ral members  after  Mr.  W.  took  his  seat,  when, 

Mr.  Jewett,  of  Maine,  recalled  the  convention  to  a 
recollection  that  they  were  acting  in  the  presence  of 
the  American  people, — in  the  presence  of  whig  re- 
porters, for  whig  papers, — and  entreated  that  they 
would  act  calmly  and  dispassionately.  He  then  sub- 
mitted a resolution,  that  a committee  of  one  from 
each  state  be  appointed  to  draft  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  New  York,  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  observed,  that  had  it  not  been  proposed,  he  would 
have  proceeded  to  reply  to  Mr.  Walker’s  argument 
at  once, — but  he  would  yield  the  floor  with  a view  to 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  which  he  hoped  would 
pass. 

By  what  process  this  resolution  was  allowed  to 
supercede  that  which  the  convention  had  previously 
under  discussion,  we  are  not  able  to  detect. 

Mr.  Saunders,  however,  contrived  to  bring  his  own 
proposition  again  into  view,  by  moving  to  strike  out, 
from  Mr.  Jewett’s  resolution,  all  after  the  word 
“Resolved,”  and  insert,  in  the  stead  the  resolution 
originally  offered  by  himself. 

Mr.  Walker  hoped  that  his  friend  from  North  Ca 
rolina  would  withdraw  the  proposition  and  let  the 
vote  be  taken  upon  Mr.  Jewett’s  resolution  as  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  desirous  to  oblige  his  friend 
from  Mississippi,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  do  so  yet 
before  he  took  his  seat.  For  the  present,  however, 
he  wished  to  say  some  few  words  upon  the  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  S.  then  gave  the  history  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  conventions  of  1832  and  1835.  The 
principles  involved  in  them  were  three — one  that 
each  state  should  have  the  same  number  of  votes  in 
the  convention,  as  she  was  entitled  to  in  the  electo- 
ral college.  The  second  was,  that  each  delegation 
should  give  the  vote  of  the  state  represented  by  it  as 
the  delegates  might  determine  among  themselves. — 
The  third  was,  the  rule  requiring  tivo-thirds  ol  the 
convention  to  make  a choice  of  candidates.  Mr.  S. 
then  detailed  the  proceedings  had  upon  the  adoption 
of  these  rules.  Fie  had  submitted  the  resolution  in 
1832,  which  embodied  the  two-third  principle.  It 
was  referred  to  a committee,  reported  upon,  and  the 
report  adopted.  In  1835  the  same  resolution  was 
placed  in  his  hands  by  another  member  and  he  again 
offered  it.  It  was  again  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  rules,  who  submitted  a report  embodying  the  ma- 
jority principle  which  was  adopted.  The  next  day  it 
was  reconsidered,  the  majority  principle  abandoned, 
and  the  two-third  principle  substituted. 

Thus  Mr.  S.  maintained,  that  these  proceedings  fur- 
nished precedents,  according  to  common  law  princi- 
ples, for  the  action  of  this  and  every  subsequent  con- 
vention. He  was  for  principles,  not  men; — the  two- 
third  was  a component  part  of  democratic  principles. 

Considerable  of  Mr.  S.’s  speech  was  occupied  in 
exhibiting  the  unfairness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Globe  had  stated  the  proceedings  of  previous  conven- 
tions on  this  point,  proving  that  they  had  not  told 
“the  whole  truth”  which  had  they  done,  would  have 
exactly  contradicted  the  impression  which  their  pub- 
lication was  designed  to  produce. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  now  oc- 
cupied the  floor  for  an  hour,  in  opposition  to  the  Uvo- 
third  rule,  and  in  support  of  the  good  old  doctrine  of 
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democracy,  that  the  majority  should  rule.  lie  con- 
sidered himself  bound  in  duty  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple as  being  applicable  to  the  business  before  this 
convention.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  precedents 
in  its  application  to  this  convention.  He  had  form- 
ed his  character  upon  the  principles  which  had  ani- 
mated that  apostle  of  democracy,  Thomas  Jeti'erson, 
and  where  would. the  gentleman  find  a precedent  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Where  a prece- 
dent (or  the  constitution  of  the  United  States?  If  the 
doctrine  of  precedents  was  to  prevail,  might  there 
not  be  found  a precedent  for  a United  States  bank, 
in  the  fact  that  Washington  had  deemed  it  expedient 
to  sign  a bill  for  its  charter?  Even  a precedent  for 
a United  Stales  bank,  that  monster  which  General 
Jacksou  had  destroyed,  and  thereby  conferred  a grea- 
ter blessing  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  than 
even  by  the  victory  at  New  Orleans.  Gentlemen 
have  alluded  to  the  precedent  of  1840.  He  regret- 
ted that  any  member  of  the  convention  should  con- 
descend to  such  allusion;  to  refer  to  a period  that  had 
left  an  almost  indelible  stigma  on  the  nation;  a peri- 
od when  reason  had  been  debauched  amid  log  cabins, 
hard  cider,  and  coon  skins.  [Here  the  speaker  was 
interrupted  by  a tremendous  burst  of  applause,  thrice 
repealed,  and  Mr.  Butler  himself  became  so  much 
animated,  that  he  leaped  from  the  floor  and  stamped 
with  involuntary  and  enthusiastic  energy,  as  if  tread- 
ing beneath  his  feet  the  object  of  his  loathing.] 

Proceeding  to  enquire  into  the  probable  operation 
of  the  two-third  rule,  Mr.  B.  strenuously  argued 
against  its  adoption.  He  made  allusion  to  certain 
caucusing  and  contriving,  by  which,  it  was  hoped  to 
avert  the  well  ascertained  disposition  of  the  majority 
of  the  democracy.  He  had  been  appointed  a dele- 
gate to  the  convention,  and  accepted  his  credentials, 
as  did  his  colleagues, -with  instructions  to  support 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
a certain  person,  (V.  B.)  By  consenting  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two-third  rule,  he  with  them  would  prove 
unfaithful  to  their  trust  and  their  honor.  He  knew 
well  that  in  voting  by  simple  majority,  the  friend  he 
was  pledged  to  support,  would  receive  ten  to  fifteen 
majority,  and  consequently  the  nomination.  If  two- 
thirds  should  be  required  to  make  a choice,  that 
friend  must  inevitably  be  defeated,  and  that  defeat 
caused  by  the  action  of  states  which  could  not  be 
claimed  as  democratic,  lie  predicted,  if  the  rule 
should  be  carried,  dismemberment  and  final  breaking 
up  of  the  party.  If  people  persisted  in  going  for 
men  and  not  measures,  a black  flag  would  be  raised 
over  them — the  pall  of  death  would  shroud  then- 
hopes,  and  a funeral  dirge  might  be  sung.  The  con- 
vention would  have  to  adjourn  sine  die  without  effect- 
ing a nomination  at  all.  Delegates  had  been  sent 
here  to  act,  they  could  not  like  a legislative  bod.y  lay 
aside  or  postpone  the  subject  before  them;  they  must 
perform  the  work  they  were  sent  here  to  do,  other- 
wise the  convention  would  be  a nullity— a ftlo  de  se 
— it  would,  to  use  a vulgar,  though  significant  and 
appropriate  phrase,  cut  iis  own  throat — put  the  pis- 
tol to  its  own  head  and  blow  out  its  own  brains — 
plunge  the  dagger  into  its  own  heart. 

Mr.  B.  had  spoken  to  an  amendment  which  he  had 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  remark,  and  closed 
with  its  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Clifford,  chairman  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  nominate  permanent  officers  for  the  conven- 
tion, being  now  prepared  to  report,  the  debate  was 
suspended  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  the  report  be- 
ing immediately  unanimously  adopted,  the  following 
were  named  as, 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION". 

President — H C.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vice  presidents — S.  Emory,  of  Maine;  H.  Hubbard, 
of  New  Hampshire;  11.  H.  Childs,  of  Massachusetts.; 
L.  B.  Hunt,  of  Vermont;  O.  Ballon,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land; It.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Conn;  Samuel  Young,  of 
New  York;  Jos.  E.  Edsell,  of  New  Jersey;  J.  L. 
Dawson,  of  Pa;  Win.  Frick,  of  Maryland;  J.  N- 
Sutton,  of  Del  ; W.  H.  Roane,  of  Virginia;  It.  M. 
Saunders,  of  North  Carolina;  J.  H.  Howard,  of 
Georgia;  B.  G.  Shields,  of  Alabama;  P.  Ellis,  of 
Mississippi;  T.  M.  Williams,  of  Louisiana;  Cave 
Johnson,  oL  Tennessee;  Lynn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky; 
Wm.  S.  Pullens,  of  Arkansas;  N.  Schomacher,  of 
Oti io;  E.  A.  Bi  owri,  of  Indiana;  J.  Snow,  of  Illinois; 
J.  Kautfman,  of  Missouri;  R.  S.  Wilson,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Secretaries — Wm.  F.  Ritchie,  of  Virginia;  T.  B. 
Mitchell,  of  New  York;  G.  A.  Vroom,  of  N.  Jer- 
sey; C.  A.  Bradford,  of  Mississippi;  H.  H.  Carroll, 
ol  New  Hampshire;  W.  D.  Morgan,  of  Ohio. 

It  being  now  half  past  seven  o’clock,  on  motion, 
the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  nine  next  morn- 
ing. 

Tuesday  morning,  28th  Mat. 

The  convention  assembled,  the  permanent  officers 
presiding.  On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Wriglit  re- 
turned ius  acknowledgment  for  the  unexpected  ho- 


nor conferred,  and  urged  the  convention  to  harmony, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  preferences  and  prejudi- 
ces, upon  the  allar  of  their  common  country  and  in 
redemption  of  their  pledges  to  the  democratic  faith. 
This  was  the  occasion  to  prove  that  they  were  for 
“ measures , not  men.”  These  remarks  were  warmly 
applauded. 

The  debate  was  now  resumed  on 

THE  TWO-THIRD  RUI.E. 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Kentucky,  took  the  floor  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Saunders’ amendment,  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Butler.  He  had  understood  that  genlleman  to  ex- 
press his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  preference 
fora  particular  individual  in  any  event.  He  regret- 
ted if  lie  had  understood  the  gentleman  aright.  He 
had  himself  come  here  with  a preference  for  a dis- 
tingished  con  of  Kentucky,  the  Hon.  Richard  M. 
Johnson.  With  regard  to  precedent,  he  thought  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  while  denying  its  influ- 
ence on  one  had,  seemed  to  respect  it  on  the  other, 
by  referring  to  precedents  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  After  advocating  the  two-third  rule,  Mr. 
F.  remarked  that  if  his  favorite  candidate  for  the 
nomination  failed  to  obtain  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  convention,  the  Kentucky  delegation  would  sacri- 
fice him  with  a ready  will.  [Great  applause,  the 
brother  of  Col.  Johnson  heartily  joining  in  it.)  It 
was  said  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not  obtain  a vote 
of  two-thirds  of  this  convention;  and  if  the  same  | 
fact  was  true  with  reference  to  Col.  Johnson,  and 
his  friends  should  adhere  to  him  with  the  same  tena- 
city as  that  manifested  for  Mr.  Van  Bnren  by  bis 
friends,  the  slaughter  of  Tecumseh  and  the  common 
enemy  in  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  would  not  be 
half  so  great  as  that  which  would  fall  upon  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  country.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  N.  York  would  continue  his  adhe- 
rence t°  the  determination  he  had  avowed.  He  be- 
lieved Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  last  man  who  would 
desire  his  friends  to  sacrifice  the  party  to  the  hope 
of  his  individual  advancement. 

Governor  Hubbard,  regretted  that  the  subject  of 
rules  had  not  been  permitted  to  go  to  a committee 
yesterday,  the  business  would  have  been  settled  and 
all  the  difficulties  that  now  exist  would  have  been 
prevented.  He  hoped  that  the  gentleman  fromN. 
Carolina  would  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  per- 
mit the  vote  to  be  taken  upon  the  original  proposi- 
tion of  the  member  from  Maine.  He  was  against 
the  two-thirds  principle,  and  thought  the  whole  mat- 
ter could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  in  a report  from 
a committee. 

Mr.  “Saunders  declined  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 

Governor  Morton,  of  Massachusetts,  was  anxious 
that  the  convention  should  at  once  give  a direct  vote 
upon  the  question.  He  thought  that  the  present  dis- 
cussion was  not  the  most  suitable  way  to  employ  the 
time  of  the  body.  He  was,  he  said,  in  the  habit  of 
advancing  his  opinions  in  strong  and  plain  language, 
and  he  hoped  that  no  exception  would  be  taken  to 
any  thing  that  he  might  say.  He  thought  that  the 
majority  principle  was  the  true  one  of  the  democra- 
tic party.  The  views  which  had  been  advanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  were  mainly  based 
upon  precedent.  He  did  not  think  that  they  proper- 
ly applied  here.  We  were  in  danger  of  relying  too 
much  upon  precedent — let  us  go  upon  principle.  He 
had  endeavored  when  at  school  to  understand  the 
true  principles  of  republicanism.  He  well  recol- 
lected the  nominations  of  Jetferson  and  others,  and 
the  majority  principle  had  always  ruled.  In  fact  it 
was  recognized  in  all  the  different  ramifications  of 
society.  The  state,  county,  and  township  conven- 
tions were  all  governed  by  this  rule.  We  meet  here 
on  terms  of  equality,  and  with  a view  to  select  the 
individual  who  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  All  of  our 
men  are  true  men  and  our  differences  are  mere  pre- 
ferences. Some  of  us  must  yield,  and  who  should 
it  be,  the  majority  or  the  minority? 

Mr.  Senator  Walker,  next  took  the  floor  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Butler  of  N.  Y.  whom  he  had  yesterday  lis- 
tened to  with  calmness  though  he  had  wielded 
against  him  the  sabre  of  Saladin  in  one  hand,  and 
lie  broad  sword  of  Richard  in  the  other,  but  he  had 
not  wounded  him,  for  he  knew  there  wqs  no  gall  and 
bitterness  in  his  heart.  lie  knew  the  long  intimate 
friendship;  personal  and  political,  which  had  existed 
between  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  Hie  man 
of  li is  ciioice,  and  he  was  confident  that  it  had  blind- 
ed his  judgment  on  the  question  before  the  house. 
The  delegation  from  New  York,  ho  understood,  had 
come  here  with  instructions  to  vote  for  the  rescission 
of  the  two-third  rule,  not  to  secure  the  success — 
that  is  impossible — but  the  empty  honor  of  a nomi- 
nation of  a particular  individual.  Thus  according 
to  his  own  argument  if  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  could  only  he  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
of  the  two-third  rule,  we  should  find  him  the  warm 

advocate  of  that  principle,  Thus  it  appears  that 


rules  are  to  be  taken  up  or  put  down,  twisted  and 
turned  to  secure  the  empty  glory  of  a nomination 
by  a mere  majority.  Il'N.  York  has  sent  her  delega- 
tes here  with  such  instructions,  she  has  not  done  it  in 
a spirit  of  democratic  brotherhood  and  good  faith. 
N.  York,  it  lias  been  shown,  voted  for  the  two-third 
rule  in  the  conventions  of  1832  and  1835,  and  is  this 
a time  to  abandon  such  a principle?  Is  this  the  hour, 
when  darkness  and  gloom  over-hang  our  heads,  to 
retreat  from  principles  which  have  been  adopted  as 
vital  to  success?  When  the  flag  of  the  enemy  has 
been  thrown  vauntingly  to  the  winds,  in  all  the  pride 
of  anticipated  victory?  And  when  a campaign  has 
been  projected,  which  by  the  means  to  be  used,  in 
their  application  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  threat- 
ens a more  disastrous  result  to  the  democratic  party 
than  that  of  1840,  with  its  log  cabins,  hard  cider,  and 
coon  skins?  And  in  referring  to  which,  said  Mr.  W., 
I thought  the  gentleman  from  New  York  had  been 
touched  in  sympathetic  cord,  when  I saw  him  give 
three  or  four  jumps  from  the  floor,  (laughter)  and 
the  finest  specimen  of  tall  vaulting  I ever  saw. — 
(Roars  of  laughter)  Really  I never  saw  him  cut 
such  a prank  before.  (Laughter.)  Mr  Walker  con- 
tinued Ins  remarks,  directing  them  chiefly  to  the 
democratic  character  of  the  two-third  rule,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  success  of  the  veto  of  Gen.  Jackson 
on  the  bank  which  the  two-third  rule  successfully 
established.  Alluding  to  the  course  of  the  New  York 
delegation  on  this  subject,  he  characterized  it  as 
an  attempt  at  dictation,  and  denounced  their  poli- 
cy as  unwise  and  dangerous,  especially  at.  the  pres- 
ent moment  when  the  party  was  encompassed  with 
so  much  doubt  and  difficulty  that  its  very  existence, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  was  in  jeopardy.  Is  it  good 
policy  now,  in  the  dark  hour  of  the  party,  to  pull 
down  one  of  its  fundamental  principle.-?  I think, 
not,  and  1 warn  gentlemen  that  if  it  is  done  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  is  nominated,  it  will  secure  the  election 
of  Mr.  Clay.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a proper  man  is 
selected  under  this  rule,  sucli  a shout  will  go  up  from 
the.  democracy  as  has  not  been  heard  since  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a glorious  triumph  will  be 
the  result. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated  Mr.Saun 
ders’ amendment,  and  urged  conciliation, and  the  im- 
portance of  measures  in  preference  to  men . He  saw 
how  essential  it  was  that  the  nominee  of  this  conven- 
tion should  have  the  largest  possible  vote  it  could  bes- 
tow, to  effect  that  unanimity  and  harmony  of  the 
• party  which  only  could  ensure  the  defeat  of  Henry 
Clay.  If  any  genlleman  who  might  be  named  could 
not  obtain  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  that  convention  his 
election  could  not  be  hoped  for. 

I he  “question  question”  was  now  loudly  called  for. 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  New  York,  however,  by  patience, 
perseverance  and  some  pleasantry,  obtained  a hearing 
and  proceded  to.oppo.se  the  two  third  principle  with 
decided  ability — the  more  eflectual  for  the  humor  in 
which  it  abounded.  He  had  no  objection  to  mem- 
bers giving  Mr.  Van  Buren  a vote  of  two  thirds— he 
should  rejoice  to  see  it — -but  that  genlleman  was  en- 
titled to  the  nomination  at  the  hands  of  a majority. — • 
He  had  come  here  instructed  by  New  York,  to  vote 
for  her  favorite  son,  as  tile  most  efficient  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  It  was  true  New  York  had  been 
defeated  in  the  lust  contest,  but  she  would  not  only 
call  upon  Hercules,  but  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
in  good  earnest  in  the  next.  New  York  had  a choice, 
and  Lad  expressed  it,  but  if  a majority  of  the  con- 
vention did  not  confirm  lhat  choice,  she  would  go  for 
any  other  candidate  who  could  obtain  such  majority. 
He  argued,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  majority  vote, 
and  maintained  that  this  was  the  great  fundamental’ 
law  of  the  people,  who  would  themselves  ratify  it  if 
present,  and  the  convention  had  heretofore  improper- 
ly departed  from  it. 

Mr.  Medary,  of  Ohio,  opposed  the  amendment,  as 
violating  the  true  democratic  principle  that  a majority 
should  rule,  which  had  been  observed  even  by  the 
whigs  of  Massachusetts,  who,  although  it  was  alleg- 
ed they  had  despotically  ruled  that  state  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  bad  resigned  all  iheir  powers  and  autho- 
rity to  a majority  of  barely  one  vote.  How  much 
more,  was  it  incumbent  on  the  great  democratic 
party  to  bow  in  submission  to  the  majority?  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kendall’s  narrative  of  the  Texian  Santa 
Fe  expedition,  the  lives  of  that  whole  company  had 
been  saved  from  the  blood-thirsty  daggers  of  their 
barbarous  captors  by  a bare  majority  of  one  vote, 
and  is  the  democracy  of  this  country  less  civilized 
than  the  savages  who  had  thus  shown  submissive  res- 
pect to  the  will  of  a majority?  He  would  not  mana- 
cle the  party  by  sanctioning  any  such  principle  as 
the  two-thirds  system,  lest  it  might  hereafter  be  turn- 
ed against  them  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  inte- 
rests of  his  party.  Give  us  a candidate  by  a bare 
majority  if  you  will,  said  Mr.  M.,  and  we  promise 
you  one  of  the  most  splendid  fights  lor  it  in  Ohio  that 
you  eyer  saw. 
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The  happy  influence  of  female  civility,  over  the 
discordant  passions  of  nian,  even  in  the  full  tide  of 
blood  and  tension  of  sinews,  was  now  pleasantly 
illustrated.  The  attention  of  the  president  was  invited 
to  a splendid  boquet,  which  a gentleman  stated  he  had 
been  requested  to  present  to  the  president  of  the 
convention,  by  a demociatic  lady  of  this  city.  He 
bad  only  to  add  a single  remark,  that  the  lady  who 
presented  them  was  fairer  than  the  flowers  she  had 
sent.  [Immense  applause.] 

The  president  received  the  boquet,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  convention,  presented  his  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  lady  for  so  elegant  a token  of  her 
regard,  and  hoped  that  she  might  live  to  disseminate 
the  principles  she  professed.  [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  proposed  that 
the  president  return  the  thanks  of  the  convention  to 
the  fair  lady  who  had  manifested  her  interest  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  this  elegant  and  appropriate 
manner.  The  motion  was  carried,  with  a regular 
round  of  applause,  and  an  amendment  attached  that 
the  thanks  of  the  president  be  presented  in  person. 

Mr . Saunders  then  turned  to  a gentleman  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  who  had  on  the  previous 
even  ing  responded  in  a brief  contradiction  to  his  re- 
marks on  an  extract  in  the  Globe.  An  explanation 
ensued  satisfactory,  to  both  parties. 

Mr.  Keyser,  of  Missouri,  also  addressed  the  con- 
vention against  the  rule;  and,  towards  the  close  of 
the  debale — which  yvas  generally  animated,  exciting, 
vehement,  interposed  occasionally  by  remarks  which 
elicited  much  merriment — there  v/as  much  desultory 
conversation,  resulting  in  no  action,  between  Messrs. 
Saunders,  Butler,  Hubbard,  Toucey,  Jewett,  and 
Walker. 

The  debate  having  now  been  coniir.ued  for  about 
four  hours,  the  question  on  the  amendment  was  loud- 
ly called  for;  and,  being  taken  by  states,  the  result 


was  as  follows: 

Yens.  JVriys. 

Maine  0 9 

New  Hampshire  0 6 

Massachusetts  5 7 

Vermont  3 3 

Rhode  Island  2 2 

Connecticut  3 3 

New  York  0 38 

New  Jersey  7 0 

Pennsylvania  12  13 

Delaware  3 0 

Maryland  6 2 

Virginia  17  0 

North  Carolina  5 5 

Georgia  10  0 

Alabama  9 0 

Mississippi  6 0 

Louisiana  (i  0 

Tennessee  13  0 

Kentucky  12  0 

Ohio  0 23 

Indiana  12  0 

Illinois  9 0 

Michigan  5 0 

Missouri  0 7 

Arkansas  ,3  0 

148  118 


So  the  amendment  was  adopted — thus  ratifying 
the  two  thirds  system  of  nomination. 

This  important  point  being  decided, in  a manner 
considered  disastrous  to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
rne,  at  half  past  one  o’clock,  the  convention  adjourn- 
ed, to  meet  at  3 P.  M. 

The  Balloting. 

Afternoon  session.  On  the  president  taking  his  seat 
and  calling  the  convention  to  order,  they  proceeded 
lobaliot.  We  annex  the  progress.  There  were[2fi6 
votes  cast  at  each  ballot,  (S.  Carolina  not  represen- 
ted) 178  being  necessary  to  a choice. 
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Second  “ 
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Third  “ 

121 
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Fourth  “ 
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107 
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Sixth  “ 
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25 

Seventh  “ 

99 

123 

21 

— 

— 

1 

22 

It  was  six  o’clock,  when  the  result  of  the  seventh 
ballot  was  announced.  An  eighth  ballot  was  called 
for. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  submit  a motion  to  the  convention,  on  which  in  view 
of  the  position  which  he  occupied,  he  should  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  if  decided  in  th.e  negative  it 


would  probably  dissolve  his  connection  with  the  con- 
vention. Some  objection  having  been  manifested — 
Mr.  Miller  declared  with  much  vehemence,  that  he 
was  entitled  to,  and  would  demand  as  his  right,  a re- 
spectful hearing.  He  represented  10,000  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  Ohio,  and  in  the  name  of  that  10,000,  he 
demanded  it.  Pie  would  read  his  motion — it  was  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  Martin  Van  Buren,  having  received 
the  vote  of  a majority  of  the  delegates  in  this  con- 
vention, on  the  first  ballot,  is  elected  as  the  nominee 
for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

A number  of  gentlemen  instantly  rose  to  a point  of 
order. 

The  President,  decided  that  the  resolution  could 
not  be  entertained,  as  it  was  a virtual  rescission  of 
the  rules  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  morning  for 
the  government  of  the  convention.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a vote  of  two-thirds  to  rescind  the 
rules,  and  this  vote  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  two 
persons  who  voted  in  the  majority  moving  a reconsi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Miller,  said  he  knew  the  resolution  would  vir. 
tually  rescind  the  rule,  and  that  was  his  object  in  of- 
fering it. 

Plere  the  president  called  the  gentleman  to  order, 
staling  that  there  was  no  motion  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Miller,  leaped  upon  the  bench  and — in  a loud 
voice — insisted  upon  being  heard.  Much  confusion 
ensued.  Mr.  Miller  continued,  amidst  the  general 
din,  to  speak  with  violent  gesture  and  loud  vocifera- 
tion, though  it  was  impossible  to  hear  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  occupied  a 
front  seat,  rose,  and  above  the  confusion,  suddenly 
proposed  that  Gen’l  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennes- 
see, receive  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention  as 
a candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States.  » 

This  was  received  with  mingled  applause  and  good 
humored  laughter. 

The  President  decided  that  the  resolution  was  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  New  York,  oflered  a resolution  to 
adjourn,  which  was  lost  by  acclamation. 

Several  members  from  Ohio  took  the  floor  at  once, 
demanding  that  Mr.  Miller  should  be  heard.  Other 
gentlemen  rose  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  some  joining  in  the  demand  that  he  should 
be  heard — others  vociferating  as  loudly  against  it — 
and  others  again  moving  that  the  convention. should 
proceed  to  the  eighth  ballot. 

After  a scene  of  violent  commotion  and  disorder, 
which  lasted  some  time,  order  was  finally  restored 
by  the  convention  consenting  to  hear  Mr.  Miller, 
who  went  on  to  state  that  the  resolution  he  had  of- 
fered had  been  declared  to  be  out  of  order.  From 
that  decision  he  now  took  an  appeal  and  on  that  de- 
sired to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Miller,  then  proceeded  in  his  remarks,  review- 
ing the  course  pursued  in  the  adoption  of  the  rule, 
urging  in  strong  terms,  the  necessity  of  its  being  now 
abandoned  by  the  convention,  and  of  returning  to  the 
majority  rule,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  de- 
mocratic party.  He  warned  those  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  rule  that  the  elfect  of  it  would  be 
to  prevent  any  nomination;  and  concluded  by  saying 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  effect  of  persis- 
ting in  the  rule  would  most  probably  be  to  dissolve 
his  connection  with  the  convention. 

Mr.  Medairy,  of  Ohio,  now,  by  a strenuous  effort, 
made  himself  heard;  he  said  lie  could  explain  the 
matter  instantly.  All  that  was  desired,  was  an  ap- 
peal from  the  chair  to  the  convention. 

'1  he  President,  said  the  appeal  must  be  reduced  to 
writing,  or  it  could  not  be  entertained.  Mr.  Medai- 
ry was  then  permitted,  by  consent,  to  speak  to  the 
appeal,  and  discuss  the  right  of  the  convention  to 
rescind  an  inoperative  rule.  He  continued  in  a de- 
sultory argument  to  speak  against  the  decision  of  the 
chair. 

'The  scene  was  thereafter  one  of  incessant  confu- 
sion, though  the  violence  which  had  previously  cha- 
racterized it  had  abated. 

Mr.  Butler,  asked  permission,  when  Mr.  Medairy 
took  his  seat,  to  address  a few  remarks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  proceeded  with  a few  sen- 
tences, when  he  was  interrupted  by  a call  to  order, 
and  a denial  that  he  had  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  convention. 

Mr,  Bartley,  acting  governor  of  Ohio,  quite  a 
young  man,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  floor  by  first 
taking  to  the  benches.  He  assailed  at  some  length 
the  decision  of  the  chair,  and  discussed  the  right  of 
of  the  convention  to  rescind  a rule  which  interfered 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
they  had  met.  He  contended  that  the  candidate  who 
had  received  the  majority  of  the  votes  on  the  first 
ballot,  was  better  entitled  to  a nomination,  than  that 
candidate  who  had  been,  on  the  first  ballot  of  the 
convention,  in  a small  minority.  He  continued  at 


some  length,  in  the  same  spirit,  but  at  length  resign- 
ed the  floor,  a small  portion  of  what  he  said  having 
been  heard  beyond  his  immediate  vicinity. 

Mr.  McNulty,  of  Ohio,  then  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  floor,  from  the  elevation  of  the  benches,  and 
was  speaking  on  the  appeal  when  the  president,  de- 
cided that  it  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  as  follows: 

“The  president  having  decided  that  it  requires  a 
vole  of  two-thirds  to  suspend  or  rescind  a rule  for 
the  government  of  this  convention,  I appeal  from  that 
decision.” 

He  then  spoke  on  the  question,  but  was  frequently 
called  to  order.  He  investigated  the  usage  of  parli- 
ament, and  contended  in  favor  of  his  appeal.  He 
was  speaking  up  to  about  7 o’clock,  when  a motion 
was  made  to  adjourn  until  9 o’clock  to-morrow  mor- 
ning, which  after  a division,  prevailed. 

Wednesday  May  29 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9 o’clock, 
and  the  question  on  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  chair  was  resumed. 

Gov.  Bartley,  of  Ohio,  took  the  floor  in  defence  of 
the  appeal,  as  in  strict  accordance  with  parliamentary 
law  and  in  behalf  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Miller,  and 
others  who  agreed  with  him,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
should  be  unanimously  declared  the  choice  of  the 
convention,  in  consequence  of  having  received  a ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  chairman  interrupted  Mr.  B.  to  explain,  that 
he  did  not  occupy  the  -chair  at  the  time  the  deci- 
sion was  made,  and  intimated  that  the  resolution 
would  require  a notice  of  one  day. 

Mr.  Bartley  disputed  as  to  the  point  of  decision 
given  yesterday,  and  asked  the  chairman  if  such  was 
the  fact? 

The  chairman  remained  silent. 

Mr.  B.  said,  if  such  was  the  rule  attempted  to  be 
enforced  upon  them,  the  convention  would  dissolve 
and  go  home  before  the  time  of  acting  upon  the  pro- 
position arrived. 

Gov.  Hubbard  came  forward  and  explained  the 
difficulty.  He  had  occupied  the  chair  at  the  time,  and 
decided  that  it  required  two-thirds  to  rescind  a rule. 

The  chairman  now  rose,  and  decided,  that  accord- 
ing to  parliamentary  usages,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
one  day’s  notice  in  order,  and  also  have  a two-tliird 
vote,  to  rescind  a resolution  previously  adopted  for 
the  government  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Bartley  continued  his  remarks,  and  asked  if 
such  notice  could  be  given?  Nothing  more  affected 
him  than  to  see  unkind  feelings  exhibited  where  har- 
mony should  reign;  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  saw 
a disposition  to  trample  upon  his  rights  and  refuse 
him  a hearing  upon  this  floor,  he  would  not  have 
troubled  the  convention  with  remarks  at  this  time. 

Gov.  Hubbard  again  explained,  he  had  only  de- 
cided as  regards  the  informal  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Ohio,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Mr.  Bartley  pronounced  such  decision  premature. 
The  chair  read  the  resolution  relative  to  the  two- 
thirds  rule. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York, 
suggested  that  the  question  did  not  properly  come  up 
for  debate. 

Mr.  Bartley,  said,  had  he  thought  his  friend  respect- 
fully treated,  he  would  have  asked  him  to  withdraw 
his  motion  of  appeal.  He  spoke  warmly  in  regard 
to  trampling  upon  rights,  and  a want  of.  courtesy 
upon  ihe  part  of  gentlemen  who  had  attempted  to 
lord  it  over  them. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  subject 
of  appeal  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Colonel  Young,  of  New  York,  rose  to  speak,  but 
was  informed  that  the  matter  was  not  debateable. — 
He  however  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  a rule  which 
had  not  been  read,  and  of  whose  notice  he  had  not 
been  made  acquainted, 

Mr.  McNulty,  of  Ohio,  asked  and  obtained  leave, 
for  the  sake  of  harmony,  to  withdraw  his  appeal. — 
This  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Kentucky,  observed,  that  the  whig 
party  had  nominated  as  their  candidate  a distinguish- 
ed citizen  of  his  own  state.  He  had  nothing  to  say 
in  disparagement  of  that  great  man.  The  democra- 
tic party  of  Kentucky  had  nominated  lie r pure  and 
distinguished  son,  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  a 
statesman  of  whom  she  is  justly  proud  as  the  candi- 
date in  opposition  to  the  standard  bearer  of  the  other 
pa)on.i]sui  uojiuaAUoo  Sjqi  0}  aruoa  pcq  aq  pue  ‘fijcd 
accordingly.  The  delegation  of  that  state  had  ad- 
hered to  Col.  J.  through  several  ballottings,  and  until 
it  became  manifest  that  there  was  no  probabili- 
ty of  obtaining  a requisite  majority  lo  secure  ills 
nomination.  Colonel  Johnson  had  always  been  the 
first  man  to  give  way  for  tiie  purpose  of  conciliation. 
Believing  that  the  occasion  now  required  the  sacri- 
fice, the  delegation  from  Kentucky  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  the  name  of  their 
favorite  from  nomination. 
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Mr.  Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose,  he  said,  at  the 
request  of  friends,  to  explain  the  peculiar  position 
the  delegates  from  his  state  had  held  in  the  conven- 
tion. Pennsylvania  had  claims  on  the  convention  in 
the  person  of  one  of  her  distinguished  sons,  (Mr. 
Buchanan,)  who,  had  he  not  nobly  sacrificed  himself 
for  the  sake  of  the  democratic  party,  would  have 
found  the  entire  delegation  from  the  Keystone  State 
united  and  invincible  in  his  support.  They  had 
then  been  solemnly  instructed  to  vote  for  Martin  Van 
Buren  first,  and  to  remain  firm  to  that  vote  as  long 
as  there  was  any  hope  of  his  success,  lie  had  been 
asked  by  gentlemen  of  the  convention  why  the  dele- 
gation of  Pennsylvania  were  so  divided  in  their 
vote.  He  would  answer  that  it  was  because  some 
gentlemen  of  the  delegation  did  not  think  proper  to 
abide  by  the  solemn  instructions  given  them,  but  ra- 
ther chose  to  violate  those  instructions.  Pennsylva- 
nia had  come  there  to  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren, 
and  she  would  not  desert  him  until  New  York  had 
abandoned  him.  The  delegation  had  entered  into  a 
solemn  pledge  to  do  so;  anil  he  warned  gentlemen 
that  if  they  persisted  in  violating  that  pledge  they 
would  be  held  to  a strict  account  by  their  constitu- 
ency, before  whom,  on  their  return  home,  they  would 
have  to  hang  their  heads  with  shame.  Sorry  would 
he  be  to  see  them  return,  after  having  violated  their 
pledge.  * 

. gMr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  charged  that  the  de- 
legation from  the  “Keystone  Stale”  had  violated  the 
solemn  pledge  taken  before  they  were  entitled  to 
seats  on  the  lloor.  He  asserted  on  the  floor  of  this 
convention  and  would  assert  it  every  where,  that  the 
delegation  from  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  conven- 
tion instructed  to  vote  for  and  to  use  every  means  to 
obtain  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  pre- 
sident, and  llichard  M.  Johnson  for  vice  president; 
and  yet  a portion  of  the  delegation,  among  whom 
was  his  colleague  who  had  just  preceded  him,  had 
voted  against  the  very  proposition  upon  which  the 
fate  of  Martin  Van  Buren  hung. 

A call  to  “order”  was  here  made. 

Mr.  Jewett,  of  Maine,  rose  under  some  degree  of 
excitement,  and  protested  that,  gentlemen  who’ were 
present  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
other  states,  had  as  much  right  to  speak  as  other 
gentlemen,  and  if  harmony  were  desirable  it  would 
not  do  thus  to  persist  in  interrupting  certain  of  them 
on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  Hickman  resumed  his  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
inviolability  of  instructions  and  in  rebuke  of  those 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  who  had  voted  for 
the  two-thirds  rule,  knowing  as  they  did,  that  it 
would  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  nomination.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  necessity  for  unanimity,  without  which 
there  was  no  hope,  and  he  regretted  to  say,  that 
although  a friend  of  Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  that  if 
• the  \ ore  of  the  delegation  was  not  cast  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  James  Buchanan  could  not  receive  it,  for 
there  were  gentlemen  in  that  delegation  who  had 
positively  said  they  would  not  vote  for  him  under 
any  consideration. 

On  Mr.  II.  resuming  his  seat,  “the  question”  was 
loudly  for. 

Judge  Brcdon,  of  Pennsylvania,  arose  to  pour  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters.  A question  of  order  was 
started.  'With  some  difficulty  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed.  He  hoped  that  the  scenes  of  yesterday 
would  not  be  renewed.  He  had  voted  against  the 
two-third  rule.  lie  had  been  instructed,  he  said, 
and  he  believed  had  fulfilled  those  instructions,  al- 
though heditfered  from  some  of  his  colleagues.  His 
opinion  w as  that  they  were  bound  by  instructions  on- 
ly so  long  as  they  were  likely  to  be  available,  and 
then  every  member  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
judgment.  He  had  stood  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
would  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  New  York  and 
Ohio  delegates  flew  the  track. 

Another  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  rose  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Frazier,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  proceed 
in  balloting.  He  said  he  had,  and  would  again  vote 
for  Mr.  Polk. 

Intense  confusion  now  look  place. 

Mr.  Iiickman,  and  Mr.  Frazier  both  desired  to 
explain. 

The  confusion  was  increased  by  delegates  rising 
in  all  parts  of  the  saloon. 

One  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  cried  out  that 
he  had  not  been  instructed  to  vole  contrary  to  his 
deliberate  judgment. 

At  .englh  it  was  agreed  to  proceed  to  the  eighth 
balloting. 

Upon  the  result  of  that  ballot  being  announced, 

'i  iie  Virginia  delegation  asked  leave  to  retire  for 
consultation,  as  had  occasionally  been  granted  on 
preceding  days.  Granted  by  the  chair. 

Mr.  Butler  asked  leave  fur  ihe  New  York  delega- 
tion to  retire  for  deliberation, — which  was  also 


granted  by  Ihe  chair,  and  Ihe  members  were  about 
to  do  so,  Mr.  Butler  expressing  a request  that  no 
vote  should  be  taken  in  their  absence, 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina  objected. 

The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the  question  on  al- 
lowing (he  delegates  to  retire,  when 

Mr.  Butler,  significantly  noticing  Mr.  Saunders’ 
objection,  withdrew  the  application,— saying,  as  the 
delegation  resumed  their  seats,  “we  will  stay  and 
uuilch  the  proceedings.” 

Mr.  Young,  of  New  York,  then  rose  with  a writ- 
ten resolution  in  h is  hand. 

Mr.  Frazier,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same  time 
begun  to  explain  the  motives  that  induced  him  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Polk,  in  opposition  to  his  instructions. 

The  President  called  to  order,  on  the  ground  that 
no  subject  was  pending. 

Mr.  Young  said  he  had  a resolution  prepared 
which  he  wished  to  offer,  (holding  it  up.) 

Mr.  Frazier,  in  the  mean  time,  was  endeavoring  to 
continue  Ins  remarks;  and,  the  chair  having  again 
checked  him  in  the  absence  of  a pending  motion, 
Mr.  F.  moved  that  the  convention  proceed  to  ano- 
ther ballot. 

Mr.  Young  claimed  the  floor;  he  had  first  risen  with 
a resolution  which  he  was  prepared  to  oiler,  and  which 
he  did  offer. 

The  President  suggested  that  when  Mr.  Frazier  had 
explained  it  could  be  entertained. 

Mr.  Frazier  then  replied  lo  the  remarks  of  his  col- 
leagues, and,  amidst  much  and  constantly  increasing 
confusion,  explained  his  motives  for  having  deserted  lVIr. 
Van  Buren.  On  the  last  ballot  he  had  voted  for  James 
K.  Polk,  and  would  do  so  on  the  next,  despite- the  threat 
that  had  been  thrown  out  that  those  who  had  not  voted 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  he  ashamed  to  show  their  la- 
ces before  their  constituents’.  Ho  threw  back  the  impu- 
tation with  indignation.  He  denied  that  he  had  violated 
liis  pledge;  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Gureu  on 
three  ballots,  but  finding  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  not 
the  choice  of  Ihe  convention,  he  had  voted  for  Air.  Bu- 
chanan. Finding  that  Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  succeed, 
he  had  cast  his  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  the  bosom  friend 
of  General  Jackson,  and  a pure,  whole-hogged  demo- 
crat, ihe  known  enemy  of  hanks,  distribution,  &c.  He 
had  carried  out  his  instructions  as  he  understood,  and 
others  would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Young  then  took  the  floor,  but  could  not  proceed 
on  account  of  the  disorder  which  prevailed. 

'i’lie  President  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  appealed  to  gentlemen  to  give  him  their 
aid. 

A member  moved  that  two  marshals  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  chair.  Motion  objected  to, 
and  not  received. 

The  President  loudly  and  strenuously  called  to  order, 
pointing  out  persons  individually  and  demanding  that 
j they'  be  seated.  Order  having  been  in  some  degree  re- 
stored— 

Ivir.  Young,  said  it  had  been  intimated  that  New  York 
desired  pertinaciously  to  force  a candidate  upon  the  con- 
vention- 'Phis  he  denied.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been 
recommended  by  sixteen  states  to  this  convention  for 
their  suffrages  before  New  York  "had  Spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  when  she  did  speak  it  was  with  a unanimous 
voice,  atrd,  if  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
these  people  could  now  be  had,  it  would  he  found  that 
they  had  not  changed.  [As  Mr.  Y.  proceeded  the  noise 
and  confusion  increased. J It  was  true,  lie  said,  that  a 
firebrand  had  been  thrown  into  their  camp  by  the 
‘ Mongrel  administration  at  Washington,’’  and  tins  was 
the  motive  seized  upon  as  a pretext  lor  a change  on  the 
part  of  some  gentlemen.  That  firebrand  was  the  abomi- 
nable Texas  question,  but  that  question,  like  a fever, 
would  wear  itself  out  or  kill  the  patient.  It  was  one  that 
should  have  no  effect,  and  some  of  those  who  were  now- 
laboring  to  get  lip  an  excitement  on  a subject  foreign  to 
the  political  contest  before  them,  would  he  surprised 
six  months  hence  that  they  had  permitted  their  equani- 
mity to  be  disturbed  by  it.  Nero  had  fiddled  wlnle  Rome 
was  burning,  and  he  believed  that  tins  question  had 
been  put  in  agitation  for  the  especial  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing the  aspiring  ambition  of  u man,  who,  he  doubted 
not,  like  Nero,  “was  now  probably  fiddling  whilst  Rome 
was  falling.” 

Mr,  Y.  was  challenged  to  say  who  was  lire  Nero  he 
alluded  to.^  He  refused  to  reply,  but  several  voices  cried 
out  John  Tyler,  and  another  voice  “we  have  three  Nc 
roes.” 

Mr.  Y.  signified  that  Nero  would  fiddle  even  among 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  his  country,  if  he  could  thus  gra- 
tify his  selfish  and  unhallowed  purposes.  Then  revert- 
ing severely  to  the  two-thirds  rule,  adopted  as  members 
pointedly  knew  at  the  time,  to  prevent  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
election,  Mr.  Y.  maintained  that  if  they  proceeded  to 
ballot  under  its  existence,  and  nominate  a candidate  fa- 
vorable to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  would  he  charged 
upon  them  as  the  result  of  a corrupt  bargain  and  in- 
trigue. 

The  clamour  now  increased  so  that  Mr.  Y.  could  no 
longer  be  heard.  He  concluded  by  reading  his  resolu- 
tion, which  proposed  to  rescind  the  two-thirds  rule. 

The  President  ruled  the  resolution  out  of  order,  as  a 
motion  to  ballot  was  pending. 

Mr.  Young.  _ Then  in  God’s  name,  are  we  to  be  kept 
here  to  all  eternity?  fie  insisted  that  he  justly  .held  the 
floor,  and  would  not  be  foiled  by  the  trick  now  attempt- 
ed to  be  practised  on  him. 


Great  confusion.  The  chair  peremptorily  called  Air. 
Y.  to  order, — and  he  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Butler  asked,  and  obtained  leave  for  the  New 
York  delegation  to  retire  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Hoheri,  ol  Georgia,  demanded  to  know  whom 
Mr  Y mmg  alluded  to  as  a ‘‘Nero,’’  fiddling  w hde  Rome 
was  on  lire? 


Loud  cries  of  “order,  order.” 

Mr.  Young,  did  not  chose  to  answer,  nor  be  catehis- 
ed  here. 

Mr.  Ilohen,  endeavored  lo  proceed  in  denouncing  the 
allusion,  but  could  not  he  heard. 

Tiie  President  again  suspended  the  business  with  a 
view  to  restore  quiet,  designating  persons  and  urging 
them  in  observe  proper  decorum. 

Air.  Butler,  of  New  York,  asked  for  the  floor,  hut  Air. 
Holien  would  not  yield,  because,  as  lie  believed,  those 
from  New  York  had  displayed  towards  his  section  of 
the  country  so  much  want  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  now  come  forward  to 
make  ail  explanation,  hut  Mr.  Holien  would  not  hear. 

The  New  York  delegation  were  now  in  the  act  of  re- 
tiring from  the  convention.  Air.  Holien  proceeded  with 
his  remarks,  denouncing  Air.  Young  fur  having  thrown 
a firebrand  into  the  convention,  and  then  meanly  skulk- 
ing out  of  it. 

_ Another  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  The  cries  and 
hisses  were  loud  and  protracted. 

Mr.  Ilammit,  ol  Mississippi,  contrived  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement by  a speech  in  favor  of  harmony,  good  fecimg, 
&e.  He  hoped  that  no  delegate  from  a stale  south  of 
Alason  & Dixon’s  line,  would  allow  himself  lo  participate 
in  the  excitement  which  they  had  all  witnessed  and  re- 
gretted. 

Gov.  Hubbard,  of  New  Hamshire  seconded  the  effort 
to  harmonize  the  convention,  and  stated  that  it  was  in 
the  spirit  of  harmony  that  the  New  Hampshire  delegation 
had  deserted  i hei i first  choice  and  presented  to  the  con- 
vention the  name  of  James  K.  Polk.  In  tins  same  spirit 
and  feeling  he  hoped  that  olfier  delegations  would  like- 
wise feel  themselves  called  on  to  ad. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland  reminded  the  convention 
of  the  deep  responsibility  under  winch  they  were  acting. 
Millions  ol’people  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  and  could  their  voice  be  heard,  it 
would  resound  in  their  cars,  “Give  us  a nomination  be- 
fore you  separate!’’  He  defined  the  position  of  Mary- 
land—referred  to  her  preference,  anJ  pledged  her  cur- 
dia  I support  to  the  nominee,  whoever  might  he  chosen. 

Air.  S.  Aledairy,  editor  of  the  Ohio  statesman,  ad- 
dressed the  convention  to  the  same  effect.  He  for  one 
was  now  ready  to  sacrifice  his  ptclerenees  for  the  sake 
of  union  and  harmony.  [Tremendous  cheers.]  He 
declared  himself  a friend  of  Texas,  and  should  they  give 
Ohio  a candidate  in  favor  of  this  object,  he  would  pledge 
that  the  “lone  star”  should  be  blazoned  on  the  demo- 
cratic standard  in  Ohio,  and  under  it  they  would  lead 
on  to  certain  victory,  the  Ohio  delegation  were  willing 
to  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  rather  than  separate 
wi  h any  other  sentiment  towards  each  other  than  good 
will.  _ lie  appealed  to  southern  gentlewen  to  make  a like 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their  parly.  It  was,  lie  said,  the 
first  national  convention,  in  which  there  was  a struggle 
for  the  first  office,  and  it  was  not  meet  that  they  should 
through  their  own  dissensions,  consign  the  government  to 
the  hands  ol  their  adversaries.  Mr.  AI.  continued  Ins 
speech  declaring  in  javor  of  democratic  principles  &c. 
lor  some  time,  evidently  with  a view  of  allowing  time  for 
the  adjustment  o!  misunderstandings  which  hud  taken 
place. 

When  Mr.  AI.  resumed  his  seat,  a member  from 
Afassachusetis  urged  the  convention  to  proceed  to  the 
ninth  balloting,  'file  question  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
finally  taken,  and  the  motion  being  agreed  to,  toe  bal- 
loting was  resumed. 

Several  states,  when  called,  requested  to  he  passed 
over  for  the  moment  to  allow  them  time  to  deliberate — 
some  retired  to  consult,  and  others  concluded  to  change 
their  votes. 

The  voting  progressed  until  it  stood  as  follow 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut, 

New  Jeii'Cy 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Michigan 

Arkansas 


Cass. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 


Polk. 

8 

6 

10 

0 

4 

6 

2 

7 

9 

6 

J3 

0 

3 


20  74 

At  this  point,  the  Virginia  delegation  returned  into 
ihe  convention.  Air.  Roane,  their  chairman, stated  that 
he  was  instructed  lo  announce  t he  result  ol  their  deli- 
berations, but  would  prefer  lo  wait  untii  N.  York  resum- 
ed her  seat. 

The  New  York  delegation,  which  had  been  absent 
about  hall  an  hour,  soon  after  came  in  also,  and  resum- 
ed their  seats. 

Mr.  Roane  arose  to  explain  the  course  Virginia  had 
pursued;  her  affection  for  Mr.  Van  Buren;  the  deep  grief 
with  which  she  witnessed  tire  proceedings  of  the  coq- 
ventiony  iter  desire  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
the  great  chair  of  the  union,  &c.;  and  concluded  by 
giving  her  vote  for  James  lv.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  [Loud 
cheering.] 
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Mr.  Butler,  of  N.  York,  responded  to  Mr.  Roane, 
and  informed  the  convention  oi  the  proceedings  of  his 
state  delegation;  paid  a personal  compliment  to  Mr. 
Roane  and  his  ancestry;  to  Virginia  as  a slate;  to  Tho- 
mas Jefferson;  passed  eloquent  eulogiums  on  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Gen.  Jackson,  giving  an  account  of  some 
conversation  he  had  with  the  latter  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Hermitage.  He  also  stated  the 
fact  that  he  had  had  in  his  possession  a letter  from  Mr. 
Van  Buren  (which  was  kept  entirely  secret  from  his 
colleagues)  authorizing  him  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
the  convention  at  any  moment  such  a step  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  its  harmonious  action;  and,  coming  to  this 
hall  this  morning,  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  states  on  this  subject,  and  with  their 
consent  and  advice  had  determined  to  withdraw  him, 
and  thus  relieve  his  friends  from  further  difficulty  and 
embarrassment.  (Loud  cheering.)  He  then  indicated 
the  vote  he  was  about  to  give;  eulogized  James  K 
Polk;  explained  his  own  views  of  what  constituted  the 
true  democratic  doctrine;  advocated  a strict  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution;  denied  the  right  of  exercising 
any  implied  powers;  said  Mr.  Polk  was  the  most  avail- 
able candidate — available  in  the  highest  degree — and 
that  he  could  carry  New  York  by  at  least  15,000  ma- 
jority Her  delegation,  he  said,  would  cast  thirty-five 
votes  in  his  favor,  the  remaining  member  preferring  to 
vote  a blank.  In  explaining  the  motives  which  had 
operated  upon  him  (Mr.  B ) in  so  earnestly  pressing  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  alluded  to  Gen.  Jackson’s 
opinions  concerning  that  distinguished  gentleman  as  ex- 
pressed to  him  during  his  visit  to  the  Hermitage,  and 
from  whom  he  had  received  a letter  on  the  subject  since 
lie  had  reached  the  convention,  by  the  hands  of  a rela- 
tive of  Gen.  Jackson,  who  was  'a  member  of  the  Te  1- 
nesssee  delegation.  The  conclusion  of  this  latter  was 
read  by  Mr.  B.,  and  is,  substantially,  as  follows:  “May 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention,  and  may  its  labors  result 
in  reconciling  all  differences  of  opinion  and  uniting  its 
members  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ” 

Mr.  Dickinson  then  rose  as  the  appointed  organ  to 
give  the  vo  e of  New  York.  He  said  he  dearly  loved 
the  masses,  and  he  loved  this  convention  because  it  had 
acted  so  like  the  masses.  He  gave  thirty-five  votes  for 
Mr.  Polk. 

The  hall  now  continued  to  be  agitated,  sons  almost  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  business,  by  reiterated  and  en- 
thusiastic cheering,  as  each  succeeding  vote  was  an- 
nounced—the  members,  apparently  feeling  grateful  for 
having  escaped  an  apprehended  dilemma,  giving  the 
freest  scope  imaginable  to  the  joy  at  the  result. 

All  tlie  states  which  were  passed  over  on  the  first  call 
of  the  nil,  were  now  recalled  and  gave  their  votes, 
most  all  of  them  being  for  James  K.  Polk. 

Some  of  the  states  which  had  at  first  voted  for  another 
candidate,  asked  leave  to  change  their  votes,  which  was 
done. 

States  that  had  cast  a divided  vote  were  permitted  to 
correct  by  making  it  unanimous  for  Mr.  Polk. 

The  balloting  having  been  completed  — 

Mr.  Keificwell,  of  Baltimore,  called  the  attention  of 
the  convention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  sister  slates, 
South  Carolina,  was  not  included  in  the  ballot.  Was 
there  none  here  toanswerfor  her?  The  convention  had 
passed  through  the  refining  fire,  and  like  gold,  was  now 
the  purer  for  it.  He  observed  in  the  hall  one  of  the  sons 
oi  the  Palmetto  State. 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Pickens,  of  S.  Carolina,  arose,  "and 
was  hailed  with  the  most  deafening  cheers.  Alter  quiet 
was  restored,  he  addressed  the  convention  for  half  an 
hour,  in  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  manner,  pledging 
his  state  to  the  nomination,  and  declared  that  no  man  in 
the  Union  could  receive  a more  cordial  and  determined 
support  than  she  would  give  to  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ten 
nessee.  Mr.  P.  was  peculiarly  severe  in  some  portions 
of  his  remarks  to  the  opponents  of  the  “Democratic” 
party. 

Mr.  Ell  more,  of  S.  Carolina,  the  colleague  of  Mr. 
Pickens,  ratified  ali  that  had  been  said  by  the  latter,  and 
pledged  his  state  to  give  a larger  majoriiy  for  the  notni 
nee  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  in  proportion  to  her 
population.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  stated  that 
the  whigs  in  S.  Carolina  were  not  sufficiently  plenty  to 
make  mile-stones  of. 

The  call  of  the  slates  was  then  proceeded  with  and 
completed,  when  it  was  announced  by  the  president 
that  there  were  266  votes  east,  of  which  178  were  ne- 
cessary to  a choice,  and  that  it  appeared  from  the  record 
that  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  hud  received  266  votes. 

I t twenty  minutes  after  this  result  was  announced, 
the  response  of  the  “democratic”  members  of  congress 
at  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  was  received  by  the  con- 
vention by  means  of  Morse’s  Electro  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph. 

“The  democratic  members  of  congress,  to  their  demo- 
cratic brethren  in  convention  assembled,  send  greeting, 
three  checrsYor  James  K.  Polk.” 

AFTERNOON  SESSION — MAY  29. 

Gav.  Hubbard,  of  N.  H.,  one  of  the  vice  presidents, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  (Senator)  of  Mississippi,  moved  that 
the  convention  proceed  to  the  election  of  a candidate  f ir 
the  vice  presidency.  He  proceeded  to  express— -in  his 
place — as  an  humble  member  of  the  convention,  a pre 
feretice  for  another  distinguished  son  of  t he  Empire  state, 
Silas  Wright.  He  referred  to  the  sacrifice  made  by 
that  state,  oi  one  of  her  favorite  sons,  whose  name  had 
been  presented  for  the  presidency;  and  he  considered  it 
due  to  that  slate  in  return  for  the  generosity  she  had  ex- 


' hibited  in  making  that  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  de-  i 
tnocratic  party  and  for  the  good  of  our  common  coun- 
try. It  was  due  from  the  position  of  the  Empire  city  of 
this  great  Union,  destined  one  day  to  become  the  great 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  to  take  even 
from  London  the  proud  glory  she  had  acquired.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  considerations,  who  was  Silas  Wright? 
He  was  a native  of  the  state  of  Vermont;  the  adopted 
son  of  New  York;  and  he  was  as  well  known  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  as  among  the  green  hills  of  his 
own  native  state.  Mr.  W.  made  some  further  remarks 
upon  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Wriqht,  and  closed  by  propo- 
sing that  he  should  be  nominated  by  acclamation  This 
proposition  he  directly  withdrew,  however,  upon  the  inti- 
mation that  some  of  the  delegations  considered  them- 
selves instructed,  but  ha  expressed  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  as  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  end,  the  re- 
cord of  the  secretary  would  be  found  to  have  undergone 
a correction  similar  to  that  it  underwent  in  the  morning, 
and  would  present  the  fact  that  the  26S  votes  of  the  con- 
vention had  been  unanimously  cast  for  Silas  Wright. 

Gen’l  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia,  said  that  he  had  risen 
in  compliance  with  the  unanimous  instructions  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  se- 
conding the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency. For  several  days  past  he  had  labored  under  the 
most  painful  apprehensions  that  no  nomination  could  be 
made.  All  of  these  had,  however,  been  happily  dissipa- 
ted by  the  unanimous  vote  which  had  been  given  this 
morning  for  Mr,  PoLR  and,  he  hoped  that  there  would  be 
equal  unanimity  now  upon  the  question  ol  the  vice  pre- 
sidency. 

After  some  remarks  from  other  members,  the  conven- 
tion proceeded  to  ballot  for  vice  president,  no  other  gen- 
tleman being  in  nomination  but  Silas  Wright,  of  New 
York. 

Upon  counting  the  votes  it  appeared  that  the  vqt03  of 
all  the  states,  except  Georgia,  were  unanimously  cast  for 
Mr-  Wright,  making  256.  The  Georgia  delegation  cast 
two  for  Mr.  Wright,  and  eight  for  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury, 
of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Presicfent'announced  that  Silas  Wright  had  re- 
ceived 253  votes,  and  was  consequently  the  nominee  of 
the  convention. 

The  thanks  of  the  nominee  were  returned  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  delegation,  after  which 

Gov.  Hubbard  proposed  the  appointment  ot  a commit- 
tee of  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  apprise  the 
genlemen  chosen  of  their  nomination,  and  to  receive 
their  response,  which  proposition  prevailed. 

The  Piesident  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
convention  certain  documents  which  itad  been  placed  in 
liia  possession  for  that  purpose,  and  they  were  referred  to 
appropriate  committees. 

A resolution  declarative  of  the  adherence  of  the  con- 
vention to  the  one  term  principle  in  reference  to  the  pre 
sidency  and  vice  presidency  was  offered  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son of  Perm.,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions. 

Resolutions  from  the  Rhode  Island  democratic  con- 
vention were  presented  and  referred. 

Upon  motion  a committee  of  one  from  each  state  was 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  and  prepare  an  address. 

Various  other  resolutions  were  then  offered  and  adopt- 
ed; the  committees  were  named,  and  the  conven'ion  ad- 
journed until  Thursday  morning  at  half  past  7 o’clock. 

Tlie  nomination  was  of  course  transmitted  to  Mr.  (Se- 
nator) Wright,  at  Washington,  by  the  telegraph.  He  im- 
mediately returned  for  answer,  that  he  declined  the  nomi- 
nation. 

He  was  requested  through  the  same  channel  to  recon- 
sider  and  withdraw  his  refusal. 

lie  answered  again,  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  and 
that  he  must  peremptorily  decline  the  nomination. 

He  was  then  iuf  irriied  by  telegraph,  that  the  conven- 
tion had  adjourned  for  die  day,  and  that  five  delegates 
hail  been  appointed  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  him,  and  would  be  there  in  the  morning. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  30. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  half  past  seven 
o’clock,  A.  M — -attendance  not  so  full  as  heretofore. 

Gov.  Hubbard,  of  N>H.,  chairman  of  the  committee,, 
announced  that  information  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
nominees  of  their  nomination,  and  intimated  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Wright  would  accept  the  nomina- 
tion . 

Mr.  Butler,  from  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address, 
report,  it  certain  resolutions,  which  were  adopted.  Time 
was  granted  to  the  committee  to  prepare  and  publish  the 
address. 

Mr  Butler  reported  against  the  convention  acting  on 
the  one  term  ques'ion.  To  adopt  tlie  principle  would 
place  many  of  the  delegates  in  a dilemma,  as  they  had 
voted  lor  a candidate  to  he  supported  for  a second  term. 

Mr.  Butler  now  rose  and  read  a letter  just  received 
from  Mr.  Wright,  in  reply  totlie  noii}inulion,a.s  follows: 
Washington,  '29th  May,  1844. 

My  dear  sir:  Being  advised  that  the  convention  of  which 
you  are  a member,  has  conferred  upon  me  the  unmerit- 
ed honor  of  nominating-  me  as  a candidate  for  the  office 
of'  vice  president,  will  you,  it  this  information  be  correct, 
present  my  profound  thanks  to  the  convention  for  this 
mark  of  its  confidence  and  favor;  and  say  for  me  that 
circumstances,  which  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
tail to  ir,  hut  which  I very  briefly  hint  at  to  you,  [in  ano- 
ther private  letter  to  Mr.  B.J  render  it  impossible  that  I 
should,  consistently  with  my  sense  of  public  duty  and 
private  obligations,  accept  tins  nomination.  I am  witii 
great  respect,  your  obed’t.  servant, 

SILAS  WRIGHT. 

Hon.  B,  F.  Butler. 


The  convention  then  resolved  to  proceed  again  to  bal- 
lot for  a candidate  /or  the  vice  presidency. 

Gov.  Morton  was  voted  for,  but  being  present  he  de- 
clined the  nomination,  and  the  vote  was  changed. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  friends  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  bal- 
loted for. 

First  t — ioKoFor  Gov.  Fairfield — Maine,  9,  Mass- 
12,  Vermont  5,  Rhode  Lland  4,  New  York  36,  Kentucky 
12,  Indiana  U,  Ilii  nois  11,  Missouri  7 — total  107. 

For  Woodbury — New  Hampshire  6,  Maryland  8,  N- 
Carolina  11,  Georgia  10  Louisiana  6,  Arkansas  3 — to" 
tai  44. 

For  Cass — -Virginia  17,  Alabama  9,  Tennessee  13- 
total  39. 

For  Stewart — Ohio  23  votes. 

For  Col.  Johnson — Pennsylvania  26. 

For  Marcy — Michigan  5. 

Recapitulation — For  Gov.  Fairfield,  of  Maine,  107;  Mr, 
Woodbury,  of  N.  Hampshire,  44;  Gov.  Cass,  of  Michi- 
gan, 39;  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  26; 
Com.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  23;  G.  M.  Dallas,  of 
Philadelphia,  13;  Gov.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  5.  No 
choice. 

Mr.  Walker  expressed  a hope  that  on  the  second  bal- 
lot Mr.  Dallas  would  be  nominated  by  acclamation. 

Several  voices — “It  can’t  be  done.” 

A number  of  enquiries  were  made  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  candidates,  a member  from 
Kentucky  desired  to  be  informed  what  were  the  views 
of  Mr.  Fairfield  op  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  " * 

Mr.  Clifford,  of  Maine,  slated  that  he  was  not  able  to* 
answer  that  question  by  authority  of  Mr.  Fait  field,  but  he 
believed  that  the  democracy  of  Maine  were  in  fa- 
vor of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  that  they  also  de- 
sire this  government  to  take  possession  of  Oregon,  and 
as  Mr.  F.  was  a good  democrat,  he  was  sure  fie  was  in 
favor  of  the  same  measures. 

Gen.  Saunders,  of  N.  Carolina,  said  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  Mr.  F.  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas. 

Another  member  inquired  what  were  the  views  of 
Mr.  Dallas  on  the  subject  of  a bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  he  remembered  that  gentleman  had  reported  the  bill 
for  the  re-charter  of  the  late  bank,  in  tlie  senate  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  replied,  that  Mr  Dallas 
had  reported  that  charter,  but  he  had  done  so  by  instruc- 
tions from  Ins  state  legislature,  but  that  Mr.  D,  was  then, 
and  had  been  ever  since,  opposed  to  a bank  oi  tlie  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  Pettit,  oflndiana.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Dallas  resign, 
if  lie  was  opposed  to  the  bank,  instead  of  advocating  a 
re-charter?  Pie  ought  to  have  done  tiiat. 

FecQnd  ballot. — Maine,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  part  of  Massachusetts  voted  for  Gov.  Fairfield. 
New  Hampshire  voted  for  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  all  the 
rest  voted  for  Mr.  Dallas. 

Result  of  second  ballot.— -G.  M.  Dallas.  220;  Gov. 
Fairfield,  30;  Mr.  Woodbury,  6. 

[Some  of  the  delegates  had  left  the  city  before  this 
ballot  was  taken.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  Va.  a central  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  was  appointed,  and  an  immediate  and 
full  organization  of  the  party  throughout  the  Union  re- 
commended. 

Mr.  Clifford,  of  Maine,  moved  that  the  vote  for  Mr. 
Dallas  be  declared  unanimous;  upon  taking  the  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution,  only  one  negative  yule  was  fieard, 
but  that  was  very  loud. 

The  president  then  addressed  the  convention  in  a 
closing  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked, 
that  t tie  nominations  of  the  convention  were  the  best 
that  coulu  have-  been  made,  [voices  in  various  parts  of 
the  room  exclaimed,  no,  uc.;] 

Tlie  convention  then,  at  1U  o’clock,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Jewitt,  of  Maine,  adjourned  sine  die. 

As  soon  as  tlie  vote  for  adjournment  had  passed,  Mr. 
McGinniss,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Missouri,  and  one 
of  tlie  candidates  forelector  of  president,  took  the  chair 
just  vacated  by  the  president,  and  addressed  the  con- 
vention as  follows: 

“I  have  sought,  at  various  times,  to  address  the  con- 
vention, for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  opinion  upon 
the  course  it  has  adopted— but  I have  been  rudely  and 
uncivilly  denied  the  exercise  of  rny  rights  as  one  of  its 
members.  I have,  therefore,  no  resort  left,  except  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that  I bear  no  part 
in  the  responsib  ility  of  what  it  has  been  done.  It  has  com- 
mitted a gross  fraud — a fraud  upon  the  democratic  party 
— a fraud  upon  the  country.  I go  against  it — Missouri 
will  go  against  it — I denounce  it.  I know  that  it  is  use- 
less to  spend  more  breath  upon  the  subject  here,  but  the 
people  will  see  it,  and  treat  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  treated.” 


TYLER  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


This  convention,  which  appeared  to  be  composed 
of  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  Union — but  so 
far  as  we  could  perceive,  without  restriction  as  to 
number  from  any  state  or  district,  or  any  question  as 
to  the  manner  of  their  appointment,  assembled,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  arrangement  of  the  committee  of  re- 
ception, on  Monday  morning  last,  the  27th  inst.  at 
Calvert  Hall,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  flag  of  the  Union  floated  f rom  the  “outer 
battlements” — and  oyer  the  Speaker’s  Chair  in  the 
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Hall  were  emblazoned  mottoes — Tyler  and  Texas:” 
“Re- Annexation  of  Texas— Postponement  is  Re- 
jection.” A band  of  music  was  provided  and  most 
of  the  delegates  were  distinguished  by  a gill  button , 
with  a single  star,  or  ribbon  badge,  with  a likeness  of 
John  Tyler  on  it.  The  room  was  not  crowded — and 
a large  portion  of  the  persons  within  were  spectators. 

At  11  o’clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  but< 
it  being  an  hour  before  the  published  hour  for  as- 
sembling, the  proceedings  were  suspended  but  with 
considerable  difficulty. 

At  12  M.  a call  was  made  for  Mr.  Delazon 
Smith,  of  Ohio,  who  came  forward  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  convention,  though  he  declared  himself 
unprepared.  He  alluded  to  what  he  called  the  dis- 
sentioris  of  the  whig  party,  declared  John  Tyler  to 
be  the  only  legitimate  opponent  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
the  only  man  that  could  “head  him.”  This  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain,  even  against  Henry  Clay  him- 
self. Mr.  Smith  made  further  remarks  of  the  same 
tenor,  and  when  he  concluded  a call  was  made  for  Mr. 
Tusistr  o,  of  the  city  of  New  Yoik,  who  declined  to 
speak,  but  requested  Mr.  Smith  to  continue  his  re- 
marks. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Shaler, of  N.  York 
was  called  to  the  chair  pro  tern. 

In  making  the  nomination,  Mr.  Smith  announced, 
that  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the  locofoco  conven- 
tion had  seceded,  and  joined  this  “honest  John  Ty- 
ler’s” convention — which  extraordinary  annoucement 
was  received  with  great  applause. 

Mr.  Shaler,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the 
convention,  alluding  in  his  remarks  to  this,  as  the 
auspicious  day  of  the  second  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, to  do  justice  to  John  Tyler. 

Mr.  Baldwin  of  New  York,  and  Mr  Reynolds,  of 
Michigan,  were  then  nominated  as  secretaries  pro  tem. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  on  assuming  the  pen,  addressed  the 
chair.  He  was  in  favor  of  John  Tyler  but  not  in 
favor  of  his  immediate  nomination— he  was  for  wait- 
ing for  the  action  of  the  other  “Democratic”  con- 
vention, now  in  session  m this  city.  This  suggestion 
created  great  confusion,  and  it  became  obvions 
that  a warm  contest  upon  this  point  had  been  main- 
tained before  the  delegates  assembled.  A large  ma- 
jority were  as  strongly  opposed  to  procrastina- 
tion on  this  point,  as  their  motto  signified  them  to 
be  ou  the  point  of  annexing  Texas,  and  a loud  call 
was  made  for  a-new  nomination  of  a secretary  in 
place  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  Air.  Whitehead,  of  Virginia, 
was  substituted  for  him. 

Mr.  Smith  took  the  floor  and  made  a stirring 
speech  in  favor  of  immediate  action.  A proposi- 
tion was  then  made  to  appoint  one  from  each  state 
as  a “retiring  committee”  to  nominate  permanent 
officers  for  the  convention.  Another  proposition 
followed,  to  have  two  instead  of  one,  from  each  state, 
on  the  committee.  An  angry  and  very  disorderly 
debate  ensued,  on  this  apparently  indifferent  point. — 
Alany  speakers  were  on  the  floor  at  once,  and  the 
utmost  confusion  prevailed.  Finally  the  Chairman 
put  the  question,  and  the  second  proposition  was  adopt- 
ed with  “uproarious”  acclamation. 

Air.  Hutton,  of  New  York,  now  rose,  and  moved 
that  the  convention  in  order  to  give  lime  to  the  com- 
mittee to  report,  should  adjourn  to  3 o’clock  P.  M. 

This  instantly  renewed  the  commotion.  The  mem- 
bers disregarding  all  order,  crowded  round  the  plat- 
form, and  twenty  speakers  were  upon  the  floor  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  Tasistro,  of  New  York,  at  length  obtained  a 
hearing,  and  moved  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
congress  be  adopted  for  the  better  ordering  of  this  con- 
vention. Inadvertently,  Mr.  T.  proceeded  to  put 
the  question  himself, — causing  great  laughter  and 
increasing  the  uproar.  The  motion  was  subsequently 
put  by  the  chair,  and  adopted. 

Some  delegate  now  rose  and  demanded  to  know 
what  right  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Air.  Hut- 
ton) had  to  a scale  on  the  floor,  and  to  question  the 
action  of  honest  men?  Great  uproar  ensued  and 
a member  said  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  questioned — there  were 
hard  hands  and  strong  arms  enough  to  enforce  order 
and  propriety.  At  this  point  of  the  excitement  a 
stentorian  voice  called  out  to  chair,  “ Slialcr , keep 
your  sent,  don't  answer  any  more  of  liis,  (meaning  Hut- 
ton’s) q)iestions.n 

A motion  was  now  made  to  give  more  efficiency, 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  congress  in  keeping 
order,  by  appointing  four  sergeants-at-arms,  to  keep 
members  in  their  places,  and  order  in  the  conven- 
tion— which  being  carried,  they  were  then  appointed 
accordingly,  viz:  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Southall  oi  Virginia,  Mr.  L.  F.  Thomas  of  Missouri, 
and  VV . S.  Sangston  of  Maryland.  On  motion  of  Air. 
St.  John  of  New  York,  a resolution  was  also  passed, 
directing  Hie  gentlemen  who  had  seats  on  the  plat- 
form, and  who  possessed  advantages  not  only  for  ob- 
taining the  floor,  but  also  in  controlling  the  body, 


should  take  seats  among  the  delegates.  The  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  but  not  without  some  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  of  the  platform. 

Alusic  was  then  called  for,  and  appeared  to  have 
a harmonizing  influence.  This  new  appropriation  of 
the  power  of  “sweet  sounds”  to  quieting  deliberative 
bodies,  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  congress. — 
,During  Roundtree’s  performance,  the  committee  re- 
turned and  reported  the  following  officers  for  the 
convention,  which  report  being  adopted,  the  conven- 
tion was  organized  in  due  form: 

President,  Judge  White,  of  Connecticut. 

Vice  Presidents,  Patrick  J.  Devine,  Maine;  O.  V. 
Hollenbeck,  Vermont;  Asa  T.  Ncwall,  Massachu- 
setts; F.  A.  Summers,  Rhode  Island;  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams, Connecticut;  Edmund  S.  Derry,  New  York; 
David  Lynch,  Pennsylvania;  W.  C.  Mulford,  New 
Jersey;  D.  Lockwood,  Delaware;  M.  C.  Sprigg,  Ma- 
ryland; Dr.  Wm.  Collins,  Virginia;  Sylvester  Brown, 
North  Carolina;  John  Stockton,  Alichtgan;  James 
Graham,  Louisiana;  W.  Bronaugh,  Arkansas;  John 
P.  Rutter,  Missouri;  John  V.  Eustace,  lllimois;  M. 
S.  Kreider,  Ohio. 

Secretaries,  Wm.  C.  Whitehead,  Va.;  George  C. 
Baldwin,  N.  York;  -Cornelius  M.  Cole,  Aid.;  John 
Orser,  N.  York;  Geo.  Roberts,  Alass.;  Samuel  Hein- 
selman,  Penn.;  J.  S.  Sanderson,  N.  Jersey;  J.  W. 
Wilson,  Vt.;  H.  P.  Darrow,  N.  York. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Judge  White  thus  addressed 
the  convention: 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention — The  unexpected  ho- 
nor you  have  thought  proper  to  confer  on  me,  by  the 
selection  you  have  just  made,  is  deserving  of  my 
warmest  thanks.  I am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
a more  judicious  choice  could  have  been  made  from 
the  many  able  and  experienced  gentlemen  here  as- 
sembled. But  as  you  have  called  me  to  the  chair  to 
preside  over  your  deliberations,  I will  endeavor  to 
discharge  the  duties  assigned  me,  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities,  and  I trust  that  the  mantle  of  charity  will 
be  thrown  over  any  errors  I may  commit. 

We  are  called  upon  gentlemen,  to  discharge  a duty 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  We  have  come  together 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  deputed  by  our 
democratic  fellow  citizens,  to  act  with  reference  to 
the  nomination  of  a candidate  for  the  presidency — 
and  to  cast  our  votes  for  an  honest  man;  and  that  man, 
allow  me  to  say,  is  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia.  [Loud 
cheering.]  The  expectations  and  wishes  of  our  con- 
stituents, the  masses,  have  been  expressed  on  this 
point,  in  a manner  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
man  who  has  so  nobly  stood  by  the  constitution  of 
his  country— -who  has  saved  the  democratic  party — 
and  raised  it  up  from  the  prostrate  condition  in 
which  it  was  left  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1840,  is  the  only  man  whose  name  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands  by  the  people.  [Great  applause.] 

1 rejoice  to  find  that  1 am  surrounded  by  men  who 
have  long  been  identified  with  Jeffersonian  democra- 
cy— men  who  have  grown  grey  in  that  glorious  cause. 
That  the  purest  patriotism  and  love  of  country  will 
be  the  guide  of  all  our  actions,  I will  not  indulge  a 
doubt.  Let  all  we  do  be  done  with  a single  eye  to 
the  country’s  glory.  I will  add,  that  I feel  the  ut- 
most ifesire  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  post  you 
have  assigned  me,  in  a manner  which  shall  satisfy 
every  member  of  this  large  and  highly  respectable 
assembly. 

I cannot  take  t.he  chair  without  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  proposing  three  hearty  cheers  for  Ty- 
ler and  Texas. 

Tliis  was  responded  to  with  three  hearty  cheers. 

Air.  Mayo,  of  Va.,  moved  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krei- 
der, of  Ohio,  (one  of  the  vice  presidents,)  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kreider,  then  addressed  the  conven- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  claims  and  qualifications  of  Jno. 
Tyler,  and  concluded  by  proposing  the  following: 

“ Resolved , That  we  cheerfully  respond  to  the  pro- 
ceeding of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Union, 
as  manifested  in  their  numerous  state,  county,  and 
district  conventions,  and  primary  assemblies,  in 
which  they  have  nominated  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
as  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  next  presidency, 
and  the  members  of  this  convention  deem  it  due  to 
that  illustrious  patriot,  to  here  proclaim  hirn  by  accla- 
mation, as  the  candidate  of  the  people  for  the  chief 
magistracy  in  1844,  confident,  not  only  that  he  will 
be  triumphantly  successful  at  the  polls,  but  will 
achieve  as  great  a victory  in  relation  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Texas,  as  he  achieved  when  the  country  so 
enthusiastically  sustained  and  applauded  him  for  his 
eminently  popular  vetoes.” 

That  party  in  the  convention  which  was  opposed 
to  immediate  nomination,  now  brought  up  their  for- 
ces again,  in  the  hopes  of  effecting  by  some  means  a 
delay  of  the  question.  Mr.  Eddy,  of  New  York,  and 
a number  of  others,  manifested  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  precipitate  movement,  and  insisted  that 
that  was  no  way  to  elect  John  Tyler.  Mr.  Perry,  of 


New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he  had  become 
satisfied  that  Air.  VanBuren  would  be  nominated  by 
the  other  convention;  and  an  avowed  Calhoun  man, 
now  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  in  the  cabinet,  declared 
for  Tyler  on  be  ha  I f of  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
poured  some  oil  upon  the  waves  of  the  convention,!  hen 
somewhat  agitated.  Air.  Whiling,  of  Virginia,  went 
strongly  for  the  immediate  nomination  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
They  of  Virginia,  he  contended,  had  stuck  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren  too  long,  and  they  would  now  raise  the 
Tyler  banner.  Are  we,  he  said,  to  wait  for  the  ac- 
tion of  another  convention?  to  delay  and  hesitate 
while  they  deliberate  upon  the  claims  of  Van  Buren, 
Cass,  Buchanan,  or  any  one  else,  and  make  our  action 
a consequence  of  their  decision?  [Loud  cries  of  “no! 
no!”  and  “question!  question!”  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall.] 

Air.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  was  satisfied  long 
ago  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  no  chance  in  his  state, 
that  lie  had  had  General  Cass’  name  at  his  mast  head 
for  some  months,  until  he  found  it  was  no  go.  They 
in  Ohio  loved  Gass,  and  tried  by  public  meetings  and 
all  the  usual  political  means  and  appliances  to  bring 
him  up  for  nomination  to  the  presidency;  but  llieir 
efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  they  found  that  to  suc- 
ceed, they  must  go  for  honest  John  Tyler.  When  he 
came  away,  and  as  he  was  about  to  start  for  Balti- 
more, a large  number  of  the  most  staunch  of  his  de- 
mocratic friends,  while  giving  him  a parting  shake 
of  the  hand,  declared  themselves  for  Tyler  now,  and 
for  Tyler  always.  [Cheers.]  Why  wait?  asked  Mr. 
Smith.  What  came  you  up  here  for?  “What  went 
you  out  for  to  see?  a reed  shaken  with  the  wind?” — 
Did  you  not  come  here  to  nominate  John  Tyler?  why 
then  wait  for  the  action  of  any  other  body?  No,  said 
he,  we  will  not  wait;  we  will  not  allow  any  other 
body  of  men  to  steal  our  thunder,  nor  permit  any 
other  man  to  use  our  pick-axe.  They  shall  not  take 
our  vetoes,  neither  shall  they  appropriate  Texas  to 
their  own  party  uses. 

Cries  of  “question!  question!”  now  resounded, — 
One  gentleman  moved  the  previous  question.  Some 
dissatisfaction  was  manifested  by  the  friends  of  the 
“waiting”  principle,  one  of  whom  was  heard  to  use 
the  word  “gag.”  The  call  for  the  previous  question, 
however,  was  sustained,  and  the  resolution  adopted 
by  acclamation.  The  hall  rang  with  loud  and  en- 
thuiiastic  cheeps. 

No  sooner  had  the  cheering  subsided,  however, 
than  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  advocates  of  de- 
lay was  again  evinced. 

Air.  Alayo,  of  Virginia,  by  way  of  demonstrating 
over  again  the  determination  of  the  convention, 
moyed  a reconsideration  of  the  nomination. 

This  produced  another  scene  of  confusion.  He 
withdrew  the  motion.  Alusic  and  cheering  now  suc- 
ceeded. 

Air.  Eddy,  of  New  York,  now  proposed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  of  twenty-five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair,  to  confer  with  the  democratic 
convention  now  in  this  city  on  the  propriety  of  re- 
ferring the  election  of  the  candidates  for  the  next 
presidency,  again  to  the  people,  and  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  by  the  district  system,  to  meet  in  con- 
vention in  this  city  on  Lire  second  Monday  of  August 
next.” 

This  proposition  was  rudely  handled  and  boxed 
about  for  a time', — and  was  finally  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble by  acclamation. 

Tliis  decision  was  the  cause  of  another  disorderly 
debate,  in  which  acerbity  of  feeling  on  both  sides 
was  manifested,  principally  between  Mr.  Eddy  on 
one  side,  and  some  Virginians  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Tasistro,  of  New  York,  obtained  the  floor, 
and  denounced,  in  no  measured  terms,  and  in  a very 
special  and  particular  manner,  certain  persons  from 
his  own  city — pointing  them  out — who  presented 
themselves  here  as  delegates  to  this  convention,  but 
whom  he  did  not  recognize  as  honestly  such.  So 
forcible  was  he  in  his  denunciation  of  them,  that,  m 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  almost  carried  the 
argumenlum  ad  hominem  to  the  point  of  reprehensi- 
ble personality,  and  tie  was  therefore  withdrawn  by 
his  friends  from  the  arena  of  debate. 

Air.  T.  T.  Cooper,  from  Accomac  county,  Va.,  in- 
troduced the  following  resolution  by  a few  appropri- 
ate remarks: 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  members  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  wait  on  John  Tyler,  and 
inform  him  that  he  has  been  nominated  by  this  con- 
vention, as  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States.”  Adopted. 

Mr.  Sprigg,  of  Md.,  then  moved  the  appointment 
of  a committee  of  nine,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates, 
setting  forth  the  claims  of  John  Tyler  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country.  Adopted. 

A motion  was  then  made  and  adopted  for  the  ap- 

pomtmenl  of  a committee  of  one  from  each  state  to 
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designate  a randidate  for  the  vice  presidency,  and  to 
report  to  this  convention  at  9 o’clock  next  morning, 

Some  member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  then  pro- 
posed the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  the  attempt  being  made  by  some 
political  leaders  from  Virginia  to  create  an  impres- 
sion that  John  Tyler  cannot  carry  his  native  state,  is 
erroneous,  and  we  fearfully  apprehend  is  an  attempt 
made  for  party  purposes,  and  not  to  aid  the  republi- 
can cause.” 

The  mover  stated  that  it  was  not  intended  to  ask 
action  on  the  resolution.  It  was  ordered  to  be  spread 
upon  the  journal,  and  the  convention  then  adjourned 
until  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

The  disregard  of  the  rules  of  order  and  decorum 
which  characterised  this  session  of  the  convention 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  was  not  amongst 
the  delegates  in  attendance,  apparently  any  difference 
as  to  either  men  or  measures; — all  were  for  the  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Texas — all  were  for  nominat- 
ing Mr.  Tyler  for  the  next  presidency.  Whether  to 
do  it  at  once,  or  to  defer  for  a few  hours,  seemed  to 
be  the  only  borie  they  had  to  be  thus  violently  con- 
tending about.  These  remarks  are  made  as  belong- 
ing to  the  occasion  much  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  would  have  been  made  if  applicable  to 
either  parly.  They  are  dictated  by  a sense  ol  the 
importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of 
any  people,  of  the  observance  of  both  self-respect, 
and  respect  for  order  and  decorum  in  popular  as 
well  as  in  deliberative  assemblies,  and  without  which 
they  cannot  be  deliberative.  If  there  is  any  thing 
which  looks  threatening  in  the  lately  acquired  habits 
of  any  people,  it  is  the  departure  from  the  requisite 
standard  in  this  particular.  It  has  been  an  oft  re- 
peated lesson  of  experience,  that  no  people  can  long 
maintain  their  freedom,  who  allowed  themselves  or 
their  representatives  to  degenerate  into  mobs,  when 
convened  together  for  deliberation. 

Tuesday,  19th  May.  The  convention  reassembl- 
ed agreeably  to  adjournment.  The  president  called 
them  to  order.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  before 
were  read,  slightly  corrected  on  motion  ofMr.  Eddy, 
and  were  then  approved. 

The  president  announced  his  appointment  of  the 
following,  Committee  lo  wait  upon  president  Tyler  and 
imform  him  of  Ins  nomination — Messrs.  P.  Cropper, 
Virginia;  T.  M.  Hope,  Illinois;  Amos  Hallohan,  Penn- 
sylvania; J.  W.  Crooks,  Massachusetts;  and  W.  F.  P. 
Tavlor,  New  York. 

Tlie  committee  to  report  a candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency  were  William  Shaler,  of  New  York;  P.  J. 
Dovine,  Maine;  J.  G.  Hadley,  New  Hampshire;  S. 
Jackman,  Massachusetts;  William  Ennis,  Rhode  Is- 
land; Luther  Loomis,  Connecticut;  O.  V.  Hollenbeck, 
Vermont;  J.  A.  Simpson,  New  Jersey;  Caleb  Pearce. 
Pennsylvania;  D.  Lockwood,  Delaware;  Thomas 
Lloyd,  Maryland;  William  Collins,  Virginia;  Sylves- 
ter Brown,  North  Carolina;  V.  Ellis,  Missouri;  Tho- 
mas M.  Hope,  Illinois;  Peter  Laidlavv,  Louisiana; 
Gasper  Thiel,  Ohio;  J.  S.  Humphreys,  Michigan;  VV. 
N.  Bronaugh,  Arkansas;  and  P.  Winston,  Indiana. 

The  chair  staled  that  he  had  not  appointed  the 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  and  an  address  to  the 
people  ot  the  United  States;  it  was  an  important 
committee,  and  he  preferred  that  it  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention,  and  report  to  the  centra) 
committee  of  the  union  at  Washington. 

Mr.  St.  John,  of  New  York,  having  been  called  to 
tiie  stand,  addressed  the  convention  at  considerable 
length  in  favor  of  John  Tyler,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  favor  of  postponing  the  nomination  of  a candi- 
date for  the  vice  presidency.  He  would  wait  for  the 
action  of  the  other  democratic  convention.  The  ul- 
timate object  of  this  convention,  he  understood  to  be, 
to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  democratic  party  by 
right  and  proper  means.  For  this  they  were  here, 
and  lo  the  promotion  of  that  end  they  had  selected 
John  Tyler  as  their  candidate.  He  then  proceeded 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Tyler’s  conduct  and  principles,  as 
anti-bank  and  anti-monopoly,  &c.  and  defended  him 
against  the  charge  of  treachery.  He  cited  the  ap- 
proval of  ids  bank  vetoes  by  the  Globe,  and  by  Messrs. 
Wright,  McClelland,  King  and  Rhett,  Van  Buren 
men;  and  went  into  an  examination  of  his  conduct 
since  tlje  lime  of  that  approval,  to  shew  that  he  had 
since  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  support 
of  (lie  democracy,  of  which  he  lias  provided  himself 
a friend  in  time  uf  need.  He  then  went  on  to  argue 
the  propi  iety  of  postponing  action  relative  to  the 
vice  presidency,  as  holding  out  the  olive  branch  to 
the  other  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  of  which 
this  was  yet  part  and  parcel,  having  never  yet  sepa- 
rated from  the  great  democratic  family. 

Mr  Smith,  of  Ohio,  having  been  loudly  called  for, 
made  his  appearance  on  the  platform,  in  Ins  own  pe- 
culiar strain  of  emphatic  eloquence,  in  favor  of  Ty- 
ler and  Texas.  lie  proposed  to  prove  Tyler  to  have 
been  an  anti-bank  candidate  in  1840— nominated  as 


such  at  Harrisburg,  and  as  such  elected  with  general 
Harrison;  and  that  in  vetoing  the  United  States  bank 
bills  sent  to  him  by  congress,  lie  was  consistent  with 
himself  and  his  known  principles  of  action.  Fie  re- 
viewed. his  whole  course  of  conduct  since  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  presidency  by  an  act  of  Providence,  cited 
his  democratic  endorsers,  the  Globe,  Benton,  Jack- 
son,  &c.  &c.  on  account  of  his  bank  vetoes;  ond^ 
thence  passed  to  an  examination  of  the  opposition 
raised  against  him,  by  those  who  had  lauded  his 
course.  They  began  to  be  afraid  of  his  growing  po- 
pularity. In  184i  they  bad  praised  him,  in  ’42  and 
’43  they  appeared  as  his  enemies;  but  Mr.  S.  believ- 
ed that  if  during  the  two  latter  years  they  had  treated 
a him  as  iiV’41,  the  democratic  party  would  now  be  in 
far  better  condition  than  it  is;  and  as  it  is,  whatever 
of  strength  it  has  was  infused  into  it  by  John  Tyler, 
who  took  it  by  the  hand  when  it  was  flat  on  its  back, 
raised  it  up,  set  it  upon  its  feet,  and  restored  to  its 
system  a healthy  circulation  of  its  vital  fluid;  ( cheers,) 
Mr.  Smith  continued  for  nearly  one  hour  longer  to 
address  the  convention,  amid  repeated  cheers,  and 
concluded  by  referring  to  his  intended  political  mis- 
sion to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he 
would  make  his  voice  heard  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands; we  shall,  said  lie,  I trust,  triumph  gloriously 
under  the  flag  of  Tylei  and  Texas,  and  for  so  doing 
our  posterity  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed.  Mr. 
S.  sat  down  amidst  thunders  of  applause,  when  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution,  reported  by  the 
committee  on  the  vice  presi  lency,  were  read  and 
adopted: 

IVliereas,  The  Tyler  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion have  nearest  their  heart  the  success  of  the  great 
principles  of  democracy  in  the  coming  presidential 
contest..  Therefore,  to  this  end  be  it  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a national  nominating  committee  of 
seven  persons,  by  the  president  of  the  convention, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  a candidate  for  the 
vice  presidency  through  the  public  papers,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  that  this  committee  be  discharged 
from  the  (urlher  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ogden,  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  a young  gen- 
tleman evidently  of  considerable  promise,  was  then 
introduced  to  tiie  convention,  and  made  a beautiful 
speech,  tiie  main  and  most  interesting  part  of  which 
was  calculated  to  produce  good  feeling  and  unity  of 
will  between  tiie  north  and  the  south.  His  respectful 
mention  of  tiie  “Old  Dominion,”  his  exposition  of 
state  rights’  doctrines,  and  his  denunciation  of  the 
abolitionists,  drew  forth  deafening  cheers,  loud,  long, 
and  oil-repeated.  He  went  for  Texas,  and  pledged 
Die  young  democracy  of  New  York  in  aid  of  the 
cause.  When  he  concluded,  a motion  was  made  to 
give  three  cheers  for  the  state  of  Nevv  York,  the 
adoption  of  which  was  sealed  by  three  as  hearty 
cheers  as  it  seemed  possible  for  the  vocal  powers  of 
any  body  of  men  to  give  forth. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  responded  to  Mr.  Ogden’s 
speech,  evidently  under  the  influence  of  feelings  cre- 
ditable to  the  heart,  excited  by  Mr.  Ogden’s  remarks, 
and  in  a style  of  eloquence  of  which  Virginia  might 
well  be  proud.  Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  of 
our  following  Mr.  Cooper  through  his  speech;  suf- 
fice it , therefore,  to  say,  that  he  discharged  in  full 
the  debt  of  good  feeling  imposed  upon  Virginia  by 
the  “Son  of  York;”  and  sat  down  amid  loud  cheers. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted — - 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  authorise  their  chair- 
man to  report  to  the  central  committee  at  Washing- 
ton the  names  of  the  committee  of  nine,  that  was 
duly  authorised  by  this  convention  of  Monday  to  draft 
an  address  lo  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Also  the  following — 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  convention 
be  published  in  all  the  democratic  papers  of  thecoun- 
try,  with  the  names  of  the  delegates  attached;  and 
that  our  democi  atic  friends  be  requested  to  have  them 
published  iri  pamphlet  form,  for  distribution  in  all 
ilie  states. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Armis- 
tead,  of  Virginia,  was  adopted — 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  states,  to 
hold  conventions  on  the  4 th  of  July,  or  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  may  be  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
electoral  tickets. 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Thomas,  of  Missouri,  who  had  his 
nativity  in  Baltimore,  being  loudly  called  for,  ap- 
peared on  the  stand,  and  made  one  of  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  speeches  that  could  he  well  conceived  of.  His 
oratory,  perfectly  chaste,  that  is  for  political  oratory, 
had  just  about  enough  of  western-ism  in  it  to  make  it 
more  interesting  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  to  At- 
lantic cars.  He  went  in  strong  for  Tyler  and  Texas, 
and  was  therefore  repeatedly  greeted  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Ellis,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  next  called  out. 
He  ascended  the  plaLform  hy  particular  request,  and 
vindicated  the  course  of  John  Tyler  against  the  as- 
persions cast  upon  him,  especially  as  it  regarded  his 


conduct  in'  relation  to  the  Rhode  Island  difficulties. 
He  justified  fully  his  conduct  on  tl  ■ t.  occasion,  both 
in  sending  troops  into  the  iieigljbm  bond  of  the  dis- 
turbances, and  in  not  sending  . u to  Clicpatchet; 
and  tie  took  occasion  to  “do  justice  to  the  chief 
leader”  in  that,  affair;  (Dorr  it  is  presumed,  for  he 
named  no  person),  spoke  of  him  as  a man  of  excel- 
lent moral  character,  right  feeling  and  good  princi- 
ples, but  who  was  deceived  by  others  w ho  deserted 
him  after  they  had  led  him  into  difficulty  and  danger. 
He  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
members  to  go  forth  from  this  place,  and  sustain  tiie 
nomination  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in  doing  which  they  would 
do  neither  more  nor  less  than  their  duty.  [Cheers  ] 

The  chair  then  notified  the  conveniion,  that  there 
would  be  a democratic  Tyler  mass  meeting  in  the 
evening,  at  the  Western  Hotel,  corner  of  Floward 
and  Saratoga  streets. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  Virginia,  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  to  its  officers.  At  the  suggestion  of  Thos. 
Dunn  English,  the  resolution  was  divided,  and  Mr- 
Holahan,  of  Philadelphia,  being  constructively  in  the 
chair,  the  convention  adopted  a vote  ol  thanks  to  its 
president,  the  lion.  Joel  W.  White: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisk,  the  thanks  of  I ho  conven- 
tion were  then  given  to  tiie  other  officers  of  the  con- 
vention. 

On  motion  of  A.  S.  Pond,  of  Oneida  county,  New 
York,  the  conveniion  adopted  wish  cheers,  a resolu- 
tion of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  iLdi  nore,  for  the 
courtesy  aud  kindness  which  they  had  extended  to 
their  members. 

A motion  was  then  made  lo  adjourn  sins  die,  pend- 
ing which  the  president  took  occasion  to  address 
some  parting  remarks  to  tiie  convention.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  go  home  as  one  man  in  feeling  and 
sentiment,  and  promulgate  the  principles  developed 
hero,  which  would  run  like  fire  through  the  country; 
success  would  crown  their  labors;  tiiey  would  see 
John  Tyler  again  in  the  presidential  chair,  and  the 
people  would  say  to  them — -“Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servants.”  Mr.  White  evinced  much  feel- 
ing in  conclusion,  when  it  betfame  necessary  lo  say 
farewell  to  those  who  would  probably  never  all  meet 
again  on  earth;  and  he  prayed  that  God  might  bless 
them  all,  both  iri  time  and  eternity. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die,  after  which, 
agreeably  to  a proposition  previously  made  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Ohio,  tiie  members  gave  nine  cheers  for 
Tyler  arid  Texas! 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Washington,  May  23,  1844. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

Your  resolution  of  the  18th  instant,  adopted  in  ear- 
ecutive  session,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  treasu- 
ry ad  interim,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  that 
officer.  While  I cannot  recognise  this  call  thus  made 
on  the  head  of  a department  as  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  tiie  senate,  when  acting  in 
its  executive  capacity,  which,  in  such-case,  can  only 
properly  hold  correspondence  with  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  nevertheless,  from  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  lay  before  the  senate  all  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  with  full  understand- 
ing to  act  upon  any  subject  which  may  be  before  it, 

I herewith  transmit  coiuinun'.cath'us  which  have  been 
made  to  me  by  the  secretai  ies  of  the  war  and  navy 
departments  m full  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the 
senate.  * JOHN  TYLER. 

[Copy  of  the  resolution  above  referred  to.] 

In  executive  session, 

In  senate  of  the  U.  Stales,  May,  18,  1844. 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
directed,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  senate  whether  any  and  what  sums  of 
money  have  been  drawn  from  the  treasury  to  be  ex- 
pended to  carry  into  effect  the  oiders  of  the  war  and 
navy  departments,  made  since  the  12th  day  of  April 
last,  for  stationing  troops  or  increasing  the  military 
force  upon  or  near  the  frontier  of  Texas  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  placing  a naval  force  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  any  other  expenditures  con- 
nected witii  those  movements;  and  that  he  state  par- 
ticularly under  what  law  of  congress  and  from  what 
appropriation  such  moneys  have  been  taken  from  the 
treasury  for  expenditure. 

Attest:  A-SBU-RY  DICIviNS,  secretary. 

Treasury  department,  May  20.  1844. 
Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  inclose  tiie  copy  of  a re- 
solution adopted  by  the  senate  in  executive  session 
on  the  13th  instant,  and  to  request  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  this  department  with  the  means 
of  answering  it  so  far  as  regards  tiie  operations  un- 
der the  direction  cf  your  department.  I have  appri* 
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zed  the  senate  that  j.-ar  requisitions  upon  the  trea- 
sury do  not  furnish  the  no "-'-nry  information,  and 
that  ttie  application  of  fun  !-;  drawn  upon  them  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  this  department  upon  the  ad- 
justment of  the  accounts  of  your  disbursing  officers; 
but  that  I have  applied  to  you  for  information,  and 
will  submit  it  as  soon  ns  it  shall  be  received. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  McC.  YOUNG, 

Secretary  of  /lie  treasury  ad  interim. 
Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Navy  department,  May  22,  1844. 

Sir;  I have  received  your  communication,  dated 
on  the  20th  instant,  enclosing  a copy  of  a resolution 
of  the  senate  in  executive  session,  adopted  on  the 
18th  instant,  by  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
is  directed  to  communicate  information  whether  any 
and  what  sums  of  money  have  been  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  to  be  expended  as  therein  set  forth,  and 
informing  me  that  you  have  apprized  the  senate  that 
my  requisitions  on  the  treasury  do  not  furnish  the 
necessary  information,  but  that  you  had  applied  to 
me  for  information,  and  will  submit  it  as  soon  as 
received. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  law  or  usage  which  makes 
it  proper  that  the  treasury  department  shall  be  made 
the  medium  of  communication  between  this  depart- 
ment and  either  house  of  congress.  But  as  I desire 
that  the  info:  mation  asked  for  shall  not  be  withheld, 
on  any  point  of  official  intercourse,  I shall  immedi- 
ately communicate  to  the  pro  ident  of  the  United 
States  answers  to  the  inquiries  propounded  by  the 
senate  in  their  resolution,  to  he  disposed  of  as  he 
may  deem  proper.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,"  J.  Y."  MASON. 

McC.  Young.  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  treasury  ad  interim. 

Treasury  department,  May  21,  1844. 
Sta:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  enclos- 
ed resolution  of  the  senate,  adopted  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  the  18;h  instant. 

This  depat  iment  not  having  the  means  within  it- 
self to  furnish  the  information  called  for,  copies  of 
the  resoluii  o have  been  referred  to  the  war  and 
navy  departments,  and  1 now  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit it  to  you  for  such  directions  as  you  may  deem 
proper  to  give  in  r<  lalion  to  it.  I am,  with  great  re- 
spect, your  obedient  servant, 

McCLINTOCK  YOUNG, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury  ad  interim. 
The  President. 

Mn "j  department,  May  22,  1844. 
Sir:  I have  received  from  McC.  Young,  Esq.,  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  art  interim,  a communication, 
dated  on  the  20 1 h instant,  covering  a copy  of  a reso- 
lution of  the  seriate  of  the  Unilcn  States,  adopted  in 
executive  session  on  the  ISlii  instant,  of  which  I have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies. 

As  the  information  was  n ;t  asked  for  by  the  secre- 
tary ari  interim  ( r use  in  the  administration  of  his 
department,  in  .settlements  with  the  disbursing  offi- 
cers of  this  department,  I addressed  to  him  a reply 
of  which  I tran  nit  a copy. 

Animated  by  a sincere  desire  that  the  information 
sought  for  by  the  senate  in  their  resolution  shall  be 
communicated  without  delay,  I have  tile  honor  re- 
spectfully to  stale  that  the  vessel ; employed  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  those  which  it  is  contemplated 
to  order  there  by  this  department,  since  the  12th  of 
April  last,  belong  to  the  home  squadron,  to  which  no 
additions  have  been  made,  except  of  the  steamer 
Union,  which  was  intended  to  be  so  attached  without 
reference  to  the  service  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
cruising  ground  of  the  squadron,  and  of  the  brig 
Lawrence,  which  was  built  for  the  Gulf  service,  and 
whose  presence,  as  soon  as  her  repairs  can  be  com- 
pleted, is  rendered  necessary  by  disturbances  in  Cuba 
and  Hayti. 

That  no  requisitions  have  been  made  on  the  trea 
sury  for  money  to  be  etc  led,  otherwise  than  to 
meet  the  ordinary  cxpe.i-  • . of  the  vessels  of  the 
home  squadron,  a 1 no  others  are  contemplated. — 
That  these  requi  itions  and  expenditures  are  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Jaw  nr. king  annual  appropriations  for  the 
naval  service.  Too  amount  of  expenditure  under 
each  head  of  approprim i m cannot  be  stated  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  until  the  purser’s  accounts 
are  returned  and  settled;  but  no  authority  has  been 
given,  nor  is  any  contemplated  to  be' given,  for  ex- 
penditures beyond  the  usual  expenses  of  the  vessels 
thus  in  commission,  on  duty  in  any  part  of  the  cruis- 
ing ground  of  the  squadron,  which,  by  definite 
arrangements  made  in  O tc  . r,  IS  12,  embraces  the 
Gulf  of  IVlexi  m and  the  V\  it  Indies.  1 have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  y up  obedient  ser- 
vant, J.  Y.  MASON. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 


War  department,  May  23,  1844. 

Sir.:  I acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
date  of  the  2l)th  instant,  enclosing  to  me  a copy  of  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  adopted 
in  an  executive  session  on  the  ISth,  calling  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  communicate  to  that  bo- 
dy “whether  any  and  what  sums  of  money  Have  been 
drawn  from  the  treasury  to  be  expended  to  carry 
into  effect  the  orders  of  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments, made  since  the  12th  day  of  April  last,  for 
stationing  troops  or  increasing  the  military  force 
upon  or  near  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.”  „ 

Your  note  also  informs  me  that  you  “have  appriz 
ed  the  senate  that  my  requisitions  upon  the  treasury 
do  not  furnish  the  necessary  information,  that  you 
have  applied  tome  for  that  information,  and  will 
submit  it  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  received.” 

It  appears  that  the  resolution  to  which  your  note 
relates,  and  of  which  you  enclose  me  a copy,  was 
not  only  passed  by  the  senate  when  in  executive  ses- 
sion, but  calls  upon  the  treasury  department  alone 
for  the  required  information.  In  view  of  these  two 
circumstances,  and  believing  myself  to  be  justified 
by  Hie  usage  of  official  intercourse,  I deem  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  say  that  I cannot  acknowledge  the  trea- 
sury department  to  be  the  proper  medium  tff  com- 
munication between  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  department  under  my  charge  in  relation-  to 
executive  business. 

I am  not  disposed,  however,  on  this  point  of  offi- 
cial intercourse  to  withhold  the  information  called 
for  by  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  and,  impelled  by 
the  desire  that  the  demand  should  be  fully  met,  so 
far  as  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  depart- 
ment is  concerned,  I shall  immediately  make  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  a report  containing 
answers  to  all  the  inquiries  embraced  in  the  resolu- 
tion in  question.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour 
obedient  servant,  WILLIAM  WILKINS. 

To  McC.  Young,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  treasury  ad  interim. 

War  department,  May  23,  1844. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a copy  of  my 
note  of  this  day,  addressed  to  McC.  Young,  E-q., 
secretary  of  the  treasury  ad  interim,  in  answer  to  a 
communication  received  from  him, dated  on  the  20th 
instant,  under  cover  of  which  he  transmitted. to  me 
a copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  adopted  when  in  executive  session  upon  the 
18i.h  instant. 

My  note  to  Mr.  Y"oung  will  explain  to  you  the 
reasons  by  which  I am  governed  in  adopting  the 
course  of  communicating  directly  with  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  resolution  of  the  senate  to  which  1 
have  referred. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
senate,  “whether  any  and  what  sums  of  money  have 
been  drawn  from  the  treasury  to  be  expended  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  orders  of  the  war  department,  made 
since  ihe  12th  day  of  April  last,  for  stationing  troops 
or  increasing  the  military  force  upon  or  near  the 
frontiers  of  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,”  1 have 
the  honor  to  report  to  you  that — 

No  other  “sums  of  money  will  be  expended  to 
carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  war  department, 
made  since  the  12lh  day  of  April  last,  for  stationing 
troops  or  increasing  the  military  force  upon  or  near 
the  irontiers  of  Texas  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,”  than 
such  as  are  rendered  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
transportation.  All  supplies  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  are  entitled  must  be  furnished  to  them  where- 
soever they  may  be  stationed.  In  Ibis  respect,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  novel  expenditure. 

The  contracts  for  transporting  the  3d  and  4th  re- 
giments of  infantry  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, to  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  have  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  quartermaster  general,  and  they  stipulate 
for  the  payment  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  transportation  of  the  two  regiments  be- 
tween those  points.  The  economy  with  which  this 
service  has  been  performed  will  be  understood  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  theC 
regiment  of  infantry  between  the  same  points  in 
1842,  which  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  transportation  from  Natchitoches  to  Fort 
Jesup  will  be  done  principally,  if  not  altogether,  by 
the  public  teams. 

Several  wagons  and  harness  have  been  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  troops  on  the  southwestern  fron- 
tier. They  would  have  been  ordered  in  any  event 
as  necessary  to  service,  but  the  movement  of  the 
troops  to  the  frontier  of  Louisiana  hastened  the  or- 
der perhaps  three  mnnthssooner  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  issued. 

It  is  very  obvious,  and  therefore  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  remark,  although  falling  within  the  rai  go 
of  Ihe  inquiry  as  to  the  money  expended  “for  sta- 
tioning troops  or  increasing  the  military  force  upon 


or  near  the  frontier  of  Texas,”  that  the  cost  of  the 
transportal  ion  of  the  force  put  into  motion  by  my 
orders  towards  the  frontier  has  been,  of  course,  no- 
thing more  than  the  usual  expenditure  attendant  upon 
any  change  of  position  of  our  troops,  and  for  which 
ordinary  military  service  annual  appropriations  are 
made  by  congress.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 
disbursement  for  the  transpot  tation  of  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  infantry  from  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  was 
consequent  upon  the  propriety  of  relieving  the  2d 
regiment  of  dragoons,  whose  services  would  not  be 
longer  retpiired  in  garrison  at  Fort  Jesup  upon  their 
being  remounted  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
act  of  congress.  When  they  shall  be  so  equipped, 
their  proper  duties  as  mounted  troops  would  require 
that  they  should  be  detached  from  this  comparative- 
ly interior  position,  to  occupy  the  more  remote  and 
important  posts  along  our  extensive  line  of  frontier 
bordering  upon  the  Indian  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote 
western  and  southwestern  states  against  Indian  in- 
cursions, and  to  restrain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  se- 
veral savage  tribes  from  committing  aggressions  up- 
on each  other.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, WM.  WILKINS,  secretary  of  war. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 


SPEECH  OF  MG.  MCDUFFIE,  OF  S.  C. 


Oil  the  resolution  to  publish  Mr.  Benton's  speech  and  all 
ollicrs  made  in  secret  session  of  the  senate  on  the  Tex- 
as treaty. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said:  If  this  were  a question,  Mr. 
President,  having  exclusive  reference  to  Ihe  several 
branches  of  our  own  government  and  their  relation 
and  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
1 should  not  oniy  vote  for  the  proposed  resolution' 
but  should  myscif  propose  to  discuss  fliis  great  na- 
tional question  with  open  doors.  Viewing  it,  how- 
ever, in  its  oilier  important  aspects  as  involving  our 
relations  not  only  with  Texas  and  Mexico,  but,  as 
tlie  honorable  sejiator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton ) 
would  make  it,  with  Great  Britain  also,  i feel  my- 
self constrained  by  every  consideration  of  prudence 
and  propriety  to  vote  against  the  proposition.  1 see 
nothing  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tins  case  to 
induce  the  senate  to  depart  from  its  long  established 
usages,  but  much  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable  se- 
nator, which  it  is  now  proposed  to  publish,  to  induce 
a rigid  adherence  to  those  usages.  For  I must  be 
permitted  to  say,  though  lam  sure  the  honorable 
senator  did  not  so  intend  it,  that  if  it  had  been  his 
studied  purpose  to  rouse  up  in  Great  Britain  a spirit 
of  deep  resentment  fur  the  supposed  indignity  offer- 
ed to  that  country  in  the  person  of  her  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  by  our  secretary  of  state,  he  could  not 
have  made  a speech  "better  adapted  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a purpose.  The  honorable  sena- 
tor. who  lias  for  several  years  made  hunself  conspi- 
cuous for  denouncing  the  grasping  ambition  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  schemes  of  territorial  acquisition  and 
aggrandizement,  now  regards  the  insult  offered  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  Lord  Aberdeen  as  so  flatrrant  as  to 
demand,  even  at  his  hands,  a labored  vindication  of 
his  lordship,  if  I have  correctly  understood  the  se- 
nator, lie  alleges  that  the  secretary  of  state  has 
questioned  the  veracity  of  the  British  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  letters  lie  lias  written  to  Mr. 

I Pakenham  in  reply  to  the  formal  disclaimer  made  by 
that  minister  of  any  occult  design  to  interfere  with, 
the  domestic  institutions  of  Texas,  or  of  the  United 
States,  by  any *  1 improper ” means. 

Now,  sir,  1 venture  to  assert,  as  I shall  proceed  to 
demonstrate,  that  this  assumed  indignity  supposed 
by  tiie  senator  from  Missouri  to  have  been  offered 
by  ihb  American  secretary  of  state  to  the  British 
minister  of  foreign  affairs, ’is  not  only  without  the 
shadow  of  foundation,  but  is  clearly  contradicted  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  secretary  with  Mr.  Pak- 
enham. So  far  from  alleging  or  insinuating  Hie 
slightest  imputation  against  the  veracity  or  candor 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  secretary  distinct ly  declares 
that  this  government  regards  the  declaration  openly 
and  frankly  made  by  his  lordship  as  furnishing  a full 
and  ample  justification  to  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  on  adopting  the  precautionary  measure  of  an- 
nexation— a measure  taken  in  no ’ unfriendly  spirit 
towards  Great  Britain,  but  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing tlie  domestic  institutions  of  several  of  the  states 
of  our  union  against  tlie  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  if  the  result  so  much  desired  by 
Great  Britain  be  consummated.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  is  the  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  to  the 
wishes  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  not  only  to  Texas 
i but  to  tlie  whole  world.  “Great  Britain,”  says  his 
lordship,  “desires  and  is  constantly  exerting  herself 
i to  procure  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  all  over 
; tlie  world.”  And  he  proceeds  to  say  distinctly 
1 “with  regard  to  Texas,  we  avow  that  we  wish  to 
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see  slavery  abolished  there  as  elsewhere,  and  would 
rejoice  if  the  recognition  of  that  country  by  the 
Mexican  government  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  abolish  slavery 
eventually  and  under  proper  conditions  throughout 
the  republic.” 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  higher  evidence  can 
the  senator  from  Missouri  want  that  Great  Britain 
is  “constantly  exerting  her  influence  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  slavery”  in  Texas  and  the  U.  States , (for 
both  of  these  are  included  in  the  “world,”  if  I re- 
member my  geography,)  than  the  solemn  and  offi- 
cial declaration  of  her  minister  of  foreign  affairs? 
And  by  what  strange  process  of  reasoning  does  the 
senator  (so  suddenly  converted  into  the  eulogist  and 
defender  of  that  minister  in  the  American  senate) 
draw  the  conclusion  that  his  veracity  is  impeached 
by  our  secretary  of  state  in  admitting  the  truth  and 
“frankness”  of  that  declaration,  and  expressing  his 
regret  at  the  views  it  discloses  of  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  the  British  government?  Sir,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  show  the  sincere  desire  of  the  secreta- 
ry of  state  to  perpetuate  the  relations  of  amity  and 
good  will  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain — 
and  the  occasion  will  justify  me  in  adding,  his  high 
respect  for  the  present  British  ministry — the  proof 
will  be  found  in  his  speeches  delivered  in  this  cham- 
ber Within  the  last  three  years,  standing,  as  they  do, 
in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  senator  from 
Missouri. 

But  the  senator  seems  to  think  that  the  disclaimer 
of  all  intention  to  use  “ improper  mentis ” on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  ought  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory to  ours.  Now,  1 must  here  inform  the  se- 
nator that  those  very  means  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
frankly  avows,  and  of  course  regards  as  proper,  are 
the  means  which  are  best  calculated  to  produce  the 
evils  we  deprecate,  and  seek  to  avert  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  We  never  dreamed  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  employ  force  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  or  that  she  would  attempt  to  stir  up  a ser- 
vile war  by  any  secret  or  sinister  agency,  or  by  any 
other  means.  It  is  her  influence,  her  counsels,  her  di- 
plomacy, constantly  exerted,  as  her  minister  frankly 
and  openly  avows,  that  our  government  is  solemnly 
and  constitutionally  bound  to  counteract  by  similar 
means.  The  senator  gravely  asserts  that  our  govern  ■ 
ment  has  proceeded  in  this  important  matter  upon 
the  disclosures  made  in  a letter  written  from  London 
by  General  Green.  Has  the  senator  forgotten  the 
conversation  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  lords 
between  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Aberdeen?  That 
conversation,  and  the  conversation  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen with  Mr.  Everett,  furnished  ample  evidence 
that  Great  Britain  was  “exerting  herself,”  by  her 
diplomacy,  to  induce  Mexico  to  make  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Texas  a condition  of  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  latter.  And  when  all  this 
is  confirmed  to  the  very  letter  by  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
declaration,  and  when  the  secretary  of  state  has 
distinctly  informed  that  minister  that  while  the  pre- 
sident appreciates  the  frankness  of  that  declaration, 
he  regards  its  avowal  as  an  ample  justification  of  the 
course  he  has  pursued  in  regard  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  I cannot  conceive  for  what  purpose  Ge- 
neral Green  is  introduced  into  this  drama,  and  the 
statements  contained  in  his  letter  of  what  a mem- 
ber ol  the  abolition  committee  falsely  imputed  to 
Lord  Aberdeen. 

But  the  senator  seems  to  suppose  that  slavery  can- 
not be  abolished  in  Texas  by  any  other  means  at  the 
command  of  Great  Britain  but  her  military  power, 
unless  indeed  she  can  procure  the  services  of  a ma- 
gician and  his  wand  as  a substitute  for  Lord  Welling- 
ton and  a large  army.  Sir,  the  honorable  senator  is 
well  read  in  history,  and  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  GreatBritain,  and  theother 
great  monarchies  of  Europe,  declared  war  against 
the  French  Republic — a war  which, under  its  va- 
rious phases,  covered  the  continent  of  Europe  with 
blood  and  desolation  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
That  republic  had  not  made  or  threatened  a war  of 
arms  against  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  but  openly 
proclaimed  fraternity  to  their  subjects,  “frankly” 
avowed  their  “desire”  to  see  hereditary  thrones 
overthrown,  and  the  “people  emancipated  ail  over 
the  world,”  and  that  all  the  governments  of  the 
world  should  be  conformed  to  the  Franch  standard 
of  “republican  equality  and  the  rights  of  man.” 
Now,  sir,  although  the  misguided  enthusiasts  of 
France,  who  would  have  been  much  more  profitably 
employed  in  attending  to  their  own  business,  confin- 
ed themselves  strictly  to  these,  means  of  “example, 
counsel,  and  advice,”  which  could  act  alone  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  yet  the  monarchs  of 
that  portion  of  the  world  felt  that  even  hereditary 
thrones  can  only  rest  in  security  upon  that  founda- 
tion. When,  therefore,  the  French  republic  caused 
these  thrones  to  tremble  on  their  basis,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  propagate  their  wild  and  visionary  schemes 


of  universal  emancipation,  the  great  monarchies  of 
Europe  felt  it  to  be  their  right  and  duty  to  counter- 
act these  dangerous  and  revolutionary  movements, 
not  by  “similar  means,”  but  by  open  war. 

Now,  sir,  with  these  great  historical  facts  staring 
him  in  the  face,  is  it  lor  the  honorable  senator  from 
Missouri,  who  represents  a slaveholding  and  a west- 
ern state,  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  our  government 
have  given  cause  of  grave  and  outrageous  offence  to 
Great  Britain  by  making  a treaty  of  annexation 
with  Texas,  with  the  avowed  view  of  counteracting 
the  influence  not  only  of  her  example  in  the  neigh- 
boring islands  of  the  West  Indies,  but  of  that 
“counsel  and  advice”  which  she  “is  constantly  ex- 
erting” by  her  diplomacy?  And  I beg  to  know,  Mr. 
President,  whether  the  senator  means  to  be  under- 
stood as  affirming — what  his  speech  would  seem  to 
imply — that  Great  Britain  has  any  right  to  interfere 
in  this  question  of  annexation?  If  he  does,  then  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  principle  of  inter- 
national law  such  a right  is  founded?  It  would  be  a 
much  sounder  exposition  of  that  law  to  say  that  such 
an  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  an  offensive  “assumption  of  authority”  both  as  to 
the  United  States  and  Texas. 

The  speech  of  the  honorable  senator  is  not  less 
calculated  to  excite  Mexico  to  make  war  against  the 
United  States  than  to  excite  unfriendly  feelings  to- 
wards us  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  He 
has  exhausted  his  full  magazine  of  epithets  in  por- 
traying the  faithless  outrage  which  he  alleges  this 
government  would  perpetrate  upon  Mexico  by  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty;  now,  sir,  when  we  con- 
sider the  obvious  and  notorious  inability  of  Mexico 
to  reconquer  Texas,  and  that  she  has  not  made  a 
single  effort  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  for  any 
such  purpose;  arid  when  Great  Britain,  by  interpos- 
ing her  mediatorial  offices  to  induce  Mexico  to  re- 
cognise the  independence  of  Texas,  has  given  what 
is  usually  regarded  as  a pledge  to  prevent  the  re- 
conquest of  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  whole  world  regards  the  dominion  of  Mexico 
over  Texas  as  irrecoverably  lost,  and  it  is  vain  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  this  is  reduced  to  a diplomatic 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
As  to  Mexico,  I have  no  doubt  she  will  regard  this 
treaty  as  a perfect  godsend,  by  which  she  can  ho- 
norably adjust  a claim  which  has  become  purely  no- 
minal. 


TWEM  T Y-E  IGEITII  CONGRESS, 


FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

May  23.  A resolution  that  from  and  after  Mon- 
day next  the  senate  will  meet  at  11  o’clock,  was 
adopted. 

Texas  annexation.  Mr.  Upham  presented  a memo- 
rial from  Vermont  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Ala.  presented  a memorial  from  Alaba- 
■ma  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Texas.  Mr.  McDuffie  made  known  the  fact  that 
in  executive  session  last  evening  he  had  introduced 
a joint  resolution  which  he  would  introduce  in  le- 
gislative session.  He  now  gave  notice  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  Berrien  thought  if  there  was  a proposition  to 
transfer  the  business  of  the  senate  from  executive  to 
legislative  session,  that  the  motion  to  do  so  should 
be  introduced  when  the  senate  were  sitting  with 
closed  doors.  The  subject  was  not  pressed  further. 
[The  joint  resolution  of  Mr.  McDuffie  is  understood 
to  be  a proposition  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union  by 
the  assent  of  Texas  and  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  power  of  congress  alone  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment.] 

Treasury.  Mr.  Evans  asked  that  the  bill  proposing 
the  refunding  of  the  amount  of  cancelled  treasury 
notes  which  were  purloined  at  N.  Orleans  should  be 
taken  up.  The  question  was  before  the  senate  upon 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wright  thought  the  bill  was  drawn  up  in  terms 
of  too  general  a character.  He  feared  that  it  woukl 
provide  for  the  payment  not  only  for  the  treasury 
notes  which  had  been  purloined,  but  that  it  might  lead 
to  the  purloining  of  other  notes. 

Mr.  Evans  stated  that  the  bill  was  designed  to  pay 
for  about  $30,0U0  which  had  been  purloined  in  New 
Orleans.  The  loss  was  not  discovered  until  9 months 
after  it  had  occurred.  By  the  law  of  the  land,  re- 
ceivers of  the  public  money  were  required  to  receive 
treasury  notes  for  public  dues.  By  a chemical  process 
the  marks  of  cancellation  were  abstracted,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  tell  the  genuine  from  the  spuri- 
ous notes.  Mr.  Evans  thought  that  such  an  error 
could  not  o.ccur  again. 

The  bill  with  some  modification,  was  then  passed, 
and  the  senate  went  into  executive  session.  I 


The  nomination  of  Mr.  Murphy  as  charge  d’affair3 
to  Texas  was  rejected  in  this  executive  session. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

May  24.  An  executive  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  the  topographical  bureau  in  reference  to 
the  practicability  and  expense  of  improving  the 
Mississippi  river  at  the  point  known  as  “the  Little 
Chain.”  Also  one  from  the  treasury  department  in 
answer  to  a resolution  of  the  senate,  that  gas  has 
advantages  over  oil  for  light  houses,  but  that  the 
information  based  upon  experiments  are  not  of  a 
sufficiently  reliable  character  to  be  decisive  of  any 
result. 

Texas  memorials ■ Mr.  Tappan  presented  a memo- 
rial from  citizens  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  setting  forth  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas,  because  if  the  U.  States  do  not  obtain  Texas 
now,  Great  Britain  will. 

In  presenting  this  memorial  Mr.  Tappan  remarked 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  was  based  upon 
an  imposition  which  had  been  industriously  circulat- 
ed through  the  whole  country  and  played  off  upon 
many  of  the  people.  From  the  recent  letters  of 
General  Jackson  it  was  evident  that'that  distinguish- 
ed man  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  same  argu- 
ment, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  publication  of 
the  treaty  and  accompanying  documents,  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  senate  would  have  been  full  of  me- 
morials based  upon  this  same  imposition.  In  con- 
clusion Mr.  Tappan  thought  the  country  owed  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  agency  in  procuring  the  pub- 
lication of  the  treaty  and  the  documents  accompany- 
ing it — (laughter.) 

Memorials  to  the  same  purport  were  presented 
from  Boston  by  Mr.  Woodbury;  from  Indiana  by  Mr. 
Hannegan;  and  from  Illinois  by  Mr.  Breeze. 

Navy  agents.  Mr.  Bayard  offered  a resolution  which 
was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
to  inquire  and  communicate  to  the  senate  in  what 
manner  Fitch,  Brothers  & Co. — who  have  performed 
since  1832,  the  contracts  ol  the  agency  of  the  navy 
at  Marseilles, — have  been  removed — the  cause  of 
their  dismissal,  and  also  to  communicate  all  papers 
upon  the  subject.  Also,  whether  the  public  money 
for  this  agency  has  passed  through  other  hands  whilst 
Messrs.  Fitch  Brothers  & Co.  were  the  agents  of  the 
government. 

Jinny.  The  resolutions  proposing  to  send  to  the 
house  for  the  army  retrenchment  bill,  which  had 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  was  rejected  by  a vote  of 
21  to  16. 

Improvement  of  navigation.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Loui- 
siana, submitted  a resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
calling  upon  the  committee  on  commerce  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  removing  obstructions  from 
the  River  Lafourche,  which  were  placed  there  in 
1814,  during  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the  Bri- 
tish. 

Mr.  Brce.se  offered  a resolution  requesting  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest,  to  cause  the  steamship  Michigan 
now  at  Erie  to  visit  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Northern  Lakes  during  the  ensuing  summer. 

Mr.  Wooabridtge  took  occasion  to  remark  as  an  im- 
portant fact  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  that 
the  only  passage  through  the  straits  which  connected 
the  Huron  and  Erie,  brought  all  sail-vessels  directly' 
under  the  furls  of  a foreign  nation.  He  believed  that 
a channel  could  be  made  upon  the  American  side,  and 
he  hoped  there  would  be  one. 

Fortification  bill.  The  senate  then  took  up  the  for- 
tification bill  and  concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the 
house. 

The  post  office  bill  from  the  house  was  read  twice 
and  referred. 

The  seriate,  then  went  into  executive  session,  Mr. 
Miller , of  New  Jersey,  addressing  it  upon  the  treaty. 
And  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  25.  Mr.  Bayard  presented  a memorial  from 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Delaware  in  favor  of  the  ra- 
tification of  the  Texas  treaty. 

Mr.  Buchanan , presented  two,  one  frehn  Lancaster 
and  another  from  Columbia  county,  Pennsy ivania  re- 
monstrating against  annexation. 

A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Woodbrulge  was  adopt- 
ed, calling  for  details,  &c.  of  the  progress  of  the 
survey  of  the  straits  connecting  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  resolution  relating 
to  the  adjournment  of  congress,  fixing  on,  as  amend- 
ed in  the  house,  the  17th  of  June  next,  was  taken  up; 
the  question  being  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  striking  out 
the  17th  and  substituting  the  3d. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Sevier,  its  farther  consideration 
was  postponed  until  Friday  next. 

Tariff.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  finances  on 
Mr.  McDuffie's  bill  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Evans,  hoped  the  question  on  it  would  be  dis- 
ced of  before  the  adjourning  this  day,  as  the  pro- 
acted  debate  had  already  exhausted  the  subject. 
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R'lr.  Merlon,  addressed  the  senate  at  great  length 
in  opposition  lo  the  protective  policy,  and  against  the 
tariff  of  1842.  When  Mr.  A.  closed 

Mr.  Rives,  arose  arid  expressed  'his  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  hour  was  a late  one, 
on  his  motion,  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  27.  Memorials  from  various  quarters  in  fa- 
vor of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  were  presented  and 
referred. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton, was  taken  up  and  debated  till  the  expiration  of 
the  morning  hour.  It  was  then  laid  aside. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
tariff  resolution. 

Mr.  Rives  having  the  floor,  gave  his  views  at  con- 
siderable length  in  favor  of  the  protective  system. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

Mat  28.  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sented a remonstrance  from  citizens  of  Erie  county, 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  bill  in  relation  to  naval  pensions  was  taken 
up  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  discussed,  and  amend- 
ed, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  yeas  20,  nays  16. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton was  taken  up,  amended,  and  ordered  to  be  engross- 
ed by  a vote  of  23  to  11. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Porter,  the  bill  authorising  the 
opening  of  a canal  around  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary’s 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  was  taken  up,  and  ad- 
vocated at  length  by  Mr.  P. 

The  bill  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Choate  and 
Woodbridge,  and  opposed  also  by  Mr.  Haywood,  and 
finally  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  a vote  of  16  to  12. 

And  after  a short  executive  session,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

May  29.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Robert  Fulton  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Canal  far  Lake  Superior.  The  bill  authorising  the 
opening  of  a canal  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary’s  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  being  on  its  passage — 

Mr.  Haywood  moved  to  recommit  the  bill,  with 
instructions  so  to  amend  the  bill  that  contracts  enter- 
ed into  by  the  president  or  the  secretary  of  war  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
there  appropriated. 

On  this  amendment  a debate  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Woodbridge,  Porter , Tappan,  and  others  par- 
ticipated . 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  yeas  10,  nays 
22,  and  the  question  being  on  the  passage  of  the  bill; 
the  vote  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS — M<  ssrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Breese,  Buchanan,  Choate,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Francis, 
Johnson,  Meirick,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Upman,  White,  Wood- 
bridite — 22. 

JNAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Clayton, 
Fairfield,  Hayuood,  Huger.  Lewis,  Mangum,  Miller, 
.Niles,  Semple,  Tappan,  Woodbury — 14. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  concerning  furlough  m the  naval  ser- 
vice; which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  B.,  the  bill  was  amend- 
ed in  several  particulars,  reported,  and  ordered  to 
be  engtossed. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  May  24.  Mr.  Cobbot  Ga.  asked  leave 
to  present  a memorial  from  the  people  of  ChappeJ  Co. 
Ga  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cobb 
moved  that  the  resolutions  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed.  Mr.  White  of  Ky.  said  he  was  opposed  to 
the  printing.  Mr.  Cobb  moved  to  suspend  the  rules 
in  order  to  receive  the  motion.  The  vote  was  ayes 
75,  noes  99. 

Mr.  Clinch  of  Ga.  desired  to  present  a resolution 
adopted  at  a meeting  in  Camden  Co.  in  Ga.  where  the 
present  attempt  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union  in  the 
manner  proposed  and  for  the  reasons  given,  is  de- 
nounced. The  resolution  was  not  in  order  and  there- 
fore was  not  received. 

Wary  Appropriation.  The  consideration  of  the 
navy  bill  was  renewed  upon  amendments  without  de- 
bate. 

Several  important  amendments  were  proposed. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  an  amendment  proposing  $671,- 
000  for  the  pay  of  seamen  upon  the  lakes,  iron  steam- 
ers, and  miscellaneous  matters. 

Mr.  Adams  contended  that  this  amendment  was 
not  in  order.  It  was  monstrous  that  such  a propo- 
sition shonld  be  introduced  and  hurried  through  with- 
out discussion. 

'1  he  Chair  called  Mr.  Adams  to  order,  who  reluct- 
antly took  his  seat,  and  at  the  same  time  appealed 
from  the  Chair,  who  had  decided  that  the  amendment 
was  in  order. 

The  decir-ion  of  the  chair  was  si  stained. 

Mj.  McKay  remarked  that  as  the  amendment  had 
created  great  excitement  in  the  house  he  would  with- 
draw it. 


An  amendment  was  adopted,  appropriating  $50,- 
000  to  be  expended  in  the  use  of  American  water 
rotted  hemp,  if  found  to  be  of  as  good  a quality  as  the 
foreign  article.  An  amendment  was  also  adopted, 
abolishing  the  use  of  the  spirit  ration. 

Also  an  amendment,  by  a vote  of  67  to  63,  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  corporeal  punishment  (offered  by  Mr. 
Hale.) 

Before  Mr.  Hale's  amendment  was  voted  upon  by 
the  committee,  with  a view  of  ridiculing  it,  Mr. 
Schenk  proposed  a modification  that  the  “sailors 
should  not  be  required  to  take  in  sail  in  a storm,  ex- 
cept by  a majority  of  the  ship’s  crew.”  This  was 
rejected,  and  the  other  by  the  above  close  vote  was 
subsequently  carried. 

The  navy  and  post  office  bills  were  then  reported 
to  the  house. 

Mr.  Cobb,  by  general  consent,  was  permitted  to 
present  resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  in  Chappell 
Co.  Georgia,  in  favor  of  annexation. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

The  Post  Office  Bill.  Was  then  brought  forward 
upon  the  proposition  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  committee  abolishing  the  office  of  special  agent. 

The  question  was  on  concurring  in  the  amendment 
of  the  committee  which  abolishes  the  office  of  special 
agent  to  the  post  office  department,  and  for  which 
object  $28,000  had  been  inserted  in  the  bill. 

A debate  arose,  in  which  it  was  again  contended 
that  the  services  of  this  class  of  officers  are  indis- 
pensable. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  the  better 
and  more  economical  plan  would  be  lo  place  a certain 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  post  master  general,  for 
the  discovery  of  mail  frauds,  by  the  employment  of 
agenls  whenever  their  services  might  be  required, 
instead  of  retaining  them  on  regular  salaries  whe- 
ther there  was  employment  for  them  or  not. 

Mr  Hale,  with  a view  of  showing  the  inefficiency 
of  such  agents,  gave  a statement  of  a transaction 
which  fell  under  his  eye.  The  regular  agent,  after 
spending  much  time,  was  unable  to  trace  the  offend- 
ers, but  another  person  in  the  neighborhood  being 
authorised,  had  the  thief  caught.  He  gave  $2,00n 
bail,  and  went  Texas,  from  whence,  said  Mr.  11.,  he 
will  never  return  till  Texas  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
Union.  [Great  Laughter.] 

After  further  debate  the  amendment  wes  rejected; 
yeas  72,  nays  81. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  arid 
after  an  ineffectual  motion  to  re  commit,  read  a third 
time  and  passed. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  and  consi- 
dered the  amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  fortifica- 
tion bill. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  May  24.  Texas.  Mr.  Labranche,  of  Loui- 
siana, asked  leave  to  present  resolutions  adopted  in 
New  Orleans  in  favor  of  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas.  Before  the  house  understood  Mr.  L's  ob- 
ject in  rising,  he  had  asked  the  reference  of  the  re- 
solutions to  a select  committee  of  five  members,  and 
moved  the  previous  question. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parmealer,  the  resolutions  were 
laid  on  the  table,  by  a vote  of  yeas  103,  noes  78. 

Baltimore  convention.  Mr.  Vance  moved  that  when 
the  house  adjourn  to-morrow,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
again  on  Wednesday  next.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  and  the  motion  was  rejected,  ayes  42, 
noes  117. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Duncan  moved  that  the  rules  of  the 
house  be  suspended  in  order  that  he  might  submit  a 
motion  that  the  house  would  go  into  committee  of  the 
whole  upon  the  Oregon  bill.  Rejected,  ayes  85, 
noes  89. 

Reports.  Mr.  Phoenix,  of  N.  York,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce  reported  a joint  resolution  au- 
thorising the  city  of  Baltimore  to  use  the  public 
buildings  at  the  Lazaretto  point  for  a small  pox  hos- 
pital. Adopted. 

The  committee  on  the  judiciary  reported  a bill  to 
regulate  the  fees  of  judicial  officers,  and  also  one  to 
allow  appeals  to  be  made  to  the  supreme  court  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  at  issue. 

Mr.  Haralson,  of  Georgia,  reported  a bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  commencement  of  certain  for- 
tifications. 

A bill  to  adapt  the  rates  of  postage  to  the  national 
coin,  and  to  abridge  the  franking  privilege,  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  post  offices  and  post 
roads. 

Accompanying  this  bill  were  two  reports,  one  in 
favor  of  a cheap  system  of  postage,  and  the  other  in 
opposition  to  it, 

Mr.  Adams  desired  that  the  committee  should  re- 
port what  their  intentions  were  in  regard  to  the  nu- 
merous memorials  which  had  been  submitted. 

Theanswer  was  that  there  were  twoopinions  in  the 
committee  room.  The  majority  were  opposed  to  the 
senate  bill. 


A motion  was  submitted  and  carried,  that  five  thou- 
sand extra  copies  of  each  report  and  bill  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  house. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  evidences  of  public  debt  in  certain  cases. 
The  bill  was  read  twice  and  referred. 

Pensions.  The  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  (Mr.  White  of  Ky.  in  the  chair)  and  took  up 
the  bill  to  amend  the  act  extending  half  pay  pensions 
to  widows  in  certain  cases. 

The  bill  gave  rise  lo  protracted  debate,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  several  amendments,  some  few  of 
which  were  adopted  and  a large  number  rejected. 

The  committee  finally  arose,  reported  progress, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  25.  The  farther  consideration  of 
Mr.  C.  Johnson's  motion,  to  reconsider  the  vote  post- 
poning until  Monday  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
to  print  the  documents  in  the  case  of  the  Virginia 
contested  election,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Newton, 
postponed  until  Wednesday  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  If  cntwortli,  a resolution  from 
the  committee  on  public  buildings,  iri  relation  to 
Greenough’s  statue  of  Washington,  was  referred  to 
a select  committee  of  five,  with  instructions  to  report 
a plan  for  its  permanent  location. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Wentworth  asked  leave  to  present  a 
memorial  from  General  Joseph  Smith,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  Mormons,  embo- 
dying the  provisions  of  a bill  to  authorise  him  to 
raise  an  army  of  100,000  volunteers  to  take  Oregon, 
annex  Texas,  &c.  and  rendering  it  penal  in  anywise 
to  resist  or  molest  him  in  the  execution  thereof. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  moved  that  the  house  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  Oregon  bill.  Rejected  by  a vote  of 
yeas  79,  nays  86. 

The  session  of  the  house  was  then  appropriated  to 
the  consideration  of  the  private  calendar. 

Presidential.  Mr.  Welter,  renewed  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Vance,  that  when. the  house  adjourns,  it  stand  ad- 
journed till  Wednesday  next,  (in  order  to  allow  re- 
presentatives to  attend  at  the  “Democratic,”  &c.  Pre- 
sidential Conventions  at  Baltimore.)  Rejected  by 
yeas  38,  nays  77. 

Mr.  Sample,  moved  that  it  adjourn  till  Tuesday 
next.  Rejected  by  yeas  52,  nays  71. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vance,  the  house  now  adjourned. 

Monday,  Mat  27.  The  attendance  was  thin, 
many  representatives  being  on  a visit  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  in  pursuance  of  notice  intro- 
duced a bill  to  abolish  custom  house  oaths;  also  a bill 
to  abolish  public  executions.  They  were  severally 
read  twice  and  committed. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  navy  de- 
partment in  answer  to  a resolution,  giving  the  reason 
why  the  commissioners  on  inventions  for  preventing 
explosions  of  steamboilers,  have  not  assigned  it  a fai- 
lure in  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

A number  of  private  bills,  amended  by  the  senate, 
were  taken  up,  and  the  amendments  concurred  in. — 
All  the  public  bills  passed  by  the  senate  during  the 
last  week,  were  also  taken  up  and  appropriately  dis- 
posed of. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a public  meeting  at  Macon, 
Georgia,  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  were 
presented  and  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Vance  was  desirous  of  devoting  the  day  to  bills 
on  the  private  calendar. 

Mr.  Weller  humorously  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  (a  rigid  investigator  of  private 
claims)  was  not  present.  He  could  not  think  of 
proceeding  to  said  business  in  the  absence  of  his 
friend. 

Finally  the  house  went  into  committee,  considered 
several  local  bills,  and  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  28.  The  District  Banks.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell presented  the  memorial  of  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  favor  of  the  recharter  of  the  District  banks; 
and  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  call  up  the  bill  on 
that  subject  to-morrow,  if  his  friends  should  have  re- 
turned from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Pratt,  without  desiring  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  bill,  gave  notice  ol  his  intention  to  endeavor 
to  perfect  it  by  granting  charters  after  the  manner  of 
the  free  banks  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  house  resolved  itsell  into  a committee  of  the 
whole,  which  found  itself  without  a quorum,  and  in 
a short  time  thereafter  adjourned. 

Wednesday  May  29.  The  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole.  After  desultory  and 
unimportant  proceedings  the  commilte  rose,  and  the 
chairman  announced  the  fact  that  it  had  found  itself 
without  a quorum. 

Mr.  Payne  rose  and  said,  that  it  was  impossible,  as 
every  gentleman  must  see,  to  go  on  with  the  business 
of  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, and  of  the  great  excitement  growing  out  of 
its  procedings.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  house 
adjourn. 

The  motion  prevailed.  And  the  house  adjourned. 
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Adjournment  of  Congress.  The  senate  have  agreed 
lo  the  amendment  adopted  by  die  house,  fixing  the  17th 
of  June  as  the  day  for  closing  the  session. 

The  tariff  question  in  the  U.  States  senate.  The 
debate  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  declaring  the 
tariff  bill  to  be  a revenue  hill,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
originated  in  the  senate,  has  been  under  debate  for  se- 
veral days  again.  Mr.  McDuffie  made  another  an ti- tariff 
speech — and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Chocit.  The  question 
was  finally  taken  yesterday,  and  the  resolution  was  adopt- 
ei,  ayes  33,  nays  Messrs.  Hayward,  Huger,  McDuffie, 
and  'Woodbury,  4.  So  the  subject  is  now  disposed  of  by 
both  houses. : 

Vice  Presidency. — Whig  nomination  accepted.  Let- 
ter from  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  to  Mr.  Ellsworth,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  inform  him  of  his 
nomination  by  die  whig  national  convention; 

New  York,  May  6,  1S44. 
The  Hon.  William  TV.  Ellsworth,  chairman,  c^-c. 

Dear  sir:  I have  duly  received  your  favor  informing 
me  of  my  nomination  to  the  office  of  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  whig  convention  of  delegates, 
at  Baltimore,  on  die  1st  instant.  To  be  thus  distinguish- 
ed, by  such  a body  of  exalted  and  patriotic  whigs,  is  an 
honor  that  I most  sensibly  feel.  In  accepting  it  I can 
only  promise 'the  best  efforts,  in  some  humble  measure  to 
justify  the  high  confidence  reposed  in  me.  And  1 trust 
in  the  goodness  of  a divine  Providence  so  to  guide  my 
steps  that  I may  hot. disappoint  die  expectations  of  my 
friends,  or  do  harm  to  the  interests  of  our  country.  With 
great  regard,  dear  sir,  vour  friend  and  ob’f.  serv’t., 

THEO.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Review  of  the  week.  What  an  eventful  week 
amongst  politicians?  How  many  will  wake  up  from  its 
incidents,  and  look  around  with  perfect  wonderment  at 
the  revolution  of  affairs.  New  men  and  new  measures, 
are  suddenly  presented.  “Old  things  are  done  away, 
behold,  all  things  have  become  new..’’  Van  Buren, 
Calhoun,  Cass,  Buchanan,  Stewuft,  and  even  Old  Te- 
cumst-h,  are  to  be  forgotten,  and  all  the  political  canvass- 
ing of  the  last  three  years  as  to  their  respective. claims  lo 
the  presidency,  goes  for  nothing.  "What  a fitful  world 
is  this  of  ours?  President-making,  in  an  elective  repub- 
lic, is  always  a matter  of  absorbing  interest.  Ours  will 
become  more  and  more  so.  Those  who  tlrnk  they  have 
witnessed  such  excitements  as  -.',  ill  hardly  e'ver  occur 
again,  on  such. occasions,  are  vastly  mi-taken.  Every 
ne  w generation  will  give 'additional  magnitude  and  rally 
more  imposing  incidents  to  the  selection  of  a chief  for 
th'e  nation. 

Flour.  The  Baltimore  inspections  of  last  week  com- 
prised 10,265  bis.,  and  4 17  half  bis;  3,194  were  from 
Susquehanna. 

'i’he  inspections  at  Baltimore  for  this  vve  k,  comprised 
<5,167  bis  , and  503  half  bis.  Prices  $4  44  a $4  50,  for 
fresh,  and  §4  25  for  stored. 

Wheat.  The  best  white  in  Baltimore  this  week  ob- 
tained $1  16;  do.  Maryland  white  SI  10;  Pennsylvania 
red  96  a 93-. 

Tobacco-  The  Baltimore  inspections  of  last  week 
comprise  1,453  hlids.  Maryland,  416  Ohio,  and  3 Virgin- 
ia-total, 1,863  hhds.,  superior  qualities  continue  in  great 
request  and  common  is  now  sought  for  and  sells  freely. 
T.  Andrews,  esq.,  of  Campbell  Co.  Vn..,  sold  a hogs- 
head last  week  at  Lynchburg  at  17  75-100  per  UK) 

The  Baltimore  inspections  of  this  week  comprise  1,431 
hhds.  Maryland,  357  Ohio,  29  Kentucky,  and  8 Penn- 
sylvania. Total  1.875  hhds.  The  receipts  and  sales 
keep  pace  very  comfortably,  a fair  demand,  stock  not 
■accumulating:  pi  ices  stationary. 

Crops.  The  season  continues  to  be  most  delightfully 
seasonable.  Every  thing  promise’s  an  early  and  abun- 
dant harvest  in  this  section  of  the  Union.  Fruit  is  as 
plenty  as  it  ever  has  been.  A frost  on  the  night  (if  i he 
21st,  is  said  to  have  injured  the  prospects  in  New  York 
an  ! eastward.  Grapes  will  not  be  abundant  north  of 
Maryland  this  year.  The  weather  of  January  is  said  to 
have  been  fatal  lo  many  vines. 

The  Atlantic  dock,  now  in  rapid  progress  towards 
completion  at  Brooklyn,  is  on  the  plan  of  the  great 
docks  of  London  and  Liverpool.  The  area  of  water 
to  be  enclosed  by  it  is  40acr.es,  and  of  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate ships  of  the  very  largest  class.  The  ware- 
hou:  es  on  the  borders  of  the  dock  are  to  be  of  stone  and 
lire  proof.  The  whole  cost  is  to  be  §700,000,  of  which 
§357,900  are  expended.  The  corner  stone  of  the  first 
warehouse  was  laid  on  the  25;.h  uit.  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. 

Blockade  The  port  of  San  Juan,  Central  America, 
was  still  blockaded  by  the  British,  on  the  29th  of  April 

Canal  Tolls.  The  amount  received  during  the  first 
35  days,  that  the  canals  of  N.  York  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, this  year,  up  to  the  22d  May — was  $501,086  57. — 
Last  year  the  first  38  days — up  to  the  7th  June,  yielded 
$418,023  96.  Estimating  three  days  to  make  the  time 
equal,  at  $14,000  per  day,  the  total  increase  this  year 
■would  be  over  $121,000  !! 

Canada.  Rumors  ofanolher  insurrection  having  broken 
out,  wen;  rife  for  a few  days,  without  foundation.  The 
governor  has  formed  his  new  cabinet,  with  a view  tn  ihe 
removal  oi  the  scat  of  government  from  Kingston  to  Mon- 
treal. 


Cafital  executions.  Iiollingshead  tells  that  in  Hen- 
ry VIPs  reign,  72,000  criminals  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  neatly  2000  a year.  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  tells  that  20  were  hanged  on  the  same  gallows  at 
the  same  time.  The  average  number  of  executions  in 
Elizabeth’s  time  was  400  annually:  and  the  annual  num- 
ber during  the  first  half  of  the  fast  century  was  about 
100.  ■ 

Coal.  The  Pittsburg  Age,  states  that  the  late  storm 
in  Mercer  county,  Pa.,  in  blowing  down  a very  large 
quantity  of  timber,  has  opened  some  ten  or  twenty  coal 
pits,  showing  veins  to  have  existed  which  had.  else  re- 
mained unknown  for  half  a century. 

Deaths.  During  the  week  before  last,  at  N.York,  12S, 
of  which  30  were  under  1 year;  30  were  foreigners,  (24 
Irish);  32  died  of  consumption.  During  last  week,  157, 
of  which  23  were  under  one  year,  46  were  foreigners,  14 
were  colored,  43  died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia,  daring  last  week,  100,  of  which  31 
were  finder  one  year,  9 were  colored  persons,  11  died  of 
consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  during  the  week  ending  the  13th  ult.,  55, 
of  which  18  were  under  one  year,  10  were  free  colored, 
3. slaves,  9 died  of  scarlet  fever,  and  13  of  consumption. 
The  weekending  the  20:h,43,  of  which  15  were  under 
one  year,  9 were  free  colored,  5 slaves.  The  week  end- 
ing the  27th,  49,  of  which  17  were  under  one  year,  7 
free  colored,  3 slaves,  9 died  of  consumption. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  week  before  last,  4 whites,  6 
colored,  7 of  them  adults.  The  week  ending  14th  ult. 
4 whites  and  1 colored  child 

Death  of  a veteran.  John  Jacobus  Van  Vorst,  died 
at  Glenville,  Schenectady  county.  New  York,  on  the 
23d  ultimo,  aged  103  years  4 months  and  4 days.  _ He 
was  born  January  19,  1740-1.  He  lived  a life  of  sobriety, 
temperance!  activity,  and  piety.  During  the  revolutiona- 
ry war  he  served  his  country,  and  then  converted  his  ra- 
tions of  liquor  into  puv,  because  he  would  not  use  the 
pernicious  draught.  Untii  the  last  year,  he  never  failed 
to  attend  the  elections,  regarding  it  to  be  a duty.  He  was 
an  attentive  and  zealous  member  of  the  Dutch  church  at 
Glenville,  for  several  generations.  Four  of  his  children 
are  living,  the  oldest  is  SI  and  the  youngest  69  years  of 
age.  * 

Judge  Earl,  of  South  Carolina,  died  suddenly  at  his 
[■esidenee,  Greenville,  on  the  24th  ult. 

Emigration.  Over  a thousand  foreigners  reached  N. 
York  one  day  last  week,  principally  from  England.  On 
the  26th,  70S  steerage  passengers  arrived  at  the  same 
port  in  tire  Britannia,  Patrick,  and  Southern.  We  have 
accounts  of  immense  numbers  flocking  to  Liverpool  on 
their  way  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Factory  girls.  The  funds  of  the  Lowell  Saving  In- 
stitution amount  to  $575,155.  This  is  deposited  mostly 
by  the  factory  girls. 

Fires.  Howard  college,  at  Marion,  in  Alabama,  was 
entirely  ccsumed  by  fire  on  the  10th  inst.,  together  with 
a portion  of  its  contents.  The  college  was  a Baptist  in- 
stitution. 

The  Woollen  Factory,  of  Messrs.  Richards  & Conner, 
Hint-dale,  Mass.,  took  lire  from  spontaneous  combustion, 
on  the  15th  ult.,  and  w as  entirely  destroyed, — loss  esti- 
mated at  $25,0t)U. — No  insurance. 

Fire  at  New  Orleans.  About  midday,  May  18lh, 
the  flames  burst  from  a carpenter’s  shop  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Franklin  and  Jackson  streets.  The  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  were  all  of  wood,  and  dry  as  tinder.  The 
blaze  extended  with  incredible  velocity,  and  all  efforts  to 
arrest  its  progress  wore  unavailing,  until  ten  squares  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  were  in  ashes.  Fortunately, 
what  wind  there  was,  blew  towards  the  swamp.  The 
inmates  of  the  houses  could  do  little  more  than  save 
themselves.  Beds  bedding,  and  furniture,  was  scarce- 
ly removed  before  the  flames  reached  them  again.  At 
one  lime  it  was  feared  that  the  Charity  Hospital  would 
go.  Water  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  At  four 
o’clock  the  fire  ceased  for  want  of  further  luel.  A list 
of  the  buildings,  with  their  estimated  value,  is  given  in 
the  New  Orleans  Bee.  The  number  of  main  buildings1 
destroyed  175;  do.  out  buildings  130.  Total  estimated  | 
value  $239,600.  We  presume  this  .estimate  is  exclusive  | 
of  the  contents  of  the  buildings,  nearly  ail  of  which  are 
gone. 

Thomas  Karney,  an . apprentice  lad,  whose  name  de- 
serves a rtiteh  hif®  on  the  roll  of  honor,  during  the  lire, 
noticed  amolher  who  had  left  her  infant,  as  she  suppos- 
ed, in  safety,  until  she  could  return  from  depositing  some 
valuables  in  a place  of  security,  frantic  in  finding  her 
house  all  in  flames  with  the  infant  in  it.  Regardless  ol 
danger,  he  rushed  into  the  burning  house,  found  the  in- 
nocent placing  with  its  rattle, — seized  it  up,  and  quick 
as  thought,  it  was  placed  in  its  mother’s  arms.  We 
should  like  to  have  a shake  of  that  lad’s  hand.  There 
is  not  a mother  in  the  land  that  would  not  invoke 
blessings  on  li is  head. 

Fraueneofer  Telescope.  The  great  Fiauenhofer 
Telescope,  together  with  the  Transit  instrument  and 
Comet  seeker,  made  at  Munich, ’for  the  National  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  arrived  safely  at  their  destina- 
tion on  the  30th  ult.,  and  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 

Fur  trade.  The  St.  Lauis  Republican  of  the  10:h 
ult.,  contains  a letter  announcing  the  arrival  of  Cutting 
and  Elebetts,  of  the  Union  Fur  Company,  in  advance  of 
the  boats  of  the  season  trade.  The  winter  had  been 
mild,  but  little  snow,  and  that  only  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary. The  returns  of  trade  it  is  thought  will  nut  be 


as  abundant  as  usual.  Some  difficulties  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  Blackfeet  Indians  and  the  persons  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  American  Fur  Company’s  posts  in  their 
region — in  consequence  of  which  their  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  post  abandoned  by  the  traders. 

ITayti.  The  condition. of  affairs  is  becoming  more 
•intricate  and  eventful.  Several  battles  have  been  fought, 
in  one  ol  which  it  is  said  500  were  slaugli'ered  on  one 
side,  and  100  killed  and  wounded  on  the  other-  Hun- 
dreds are  flying  for  life  in  every  direc'ion.  President 
Ilerard,  with  his  army,  is  in  great  difficulties,  within  15 
miles  of  the  oily  of  Sr.  Domingo.  Jaemel  was  block- 
aded, and  all  the  inhabitants  underarms.  There  were 
as  many  as  three  pretended  presidents — Pierrot,  ' .re- 
nt, and  Rivera— each  appointed  by  his  respective  adhe- 
rents, and  all  fighting  for  their  own  interests.  Acaa,  the 
commander  of  7000  blacks,  had  possession  of  Aux 
Cayes,  on  the  14ih  May,  as  well  as  Jeremie,  Maragone, 
and  other  places,  and  was  only  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments to  march  against  Port  au  Prince.  Great  terror 
prevailed. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference, 
in  session  at  New  York,  have  all  this  week  had  un- 
der discussion  the  question  of  requesting  one  of  their 
bishops,  (Andrews.)  to  resign,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing become  connected  in  owning  slaves,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a separation  in  the  church  appears  imminent.  No 
vote  has  yet  been  taken . 

Mormon  schism.  A number  of  the  most  intelligent 
Mormons,  according  to  the  last  Warsaw  Signal,  headed 
by  William  Law,  have  seceded  from  Joseph  Smith,  and 
set  up  for  themselves.  They  say  Joseph  was  a true  pro- 
phet, but  has  now  fallen  from  grace,  and  is  no  longer 
worthy.  Other  accounts  go  to  confirm  the  above. 

Naval.  The  John  Adams,  U.  Slates  ship,  com.  Cc- 
nover,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  27 1 It  May,  in  63  days 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  She  has  been  absent  from  the  U. 
States  27  months,  a part  of  which  time  she  lias  been 
employed  cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Islands  of  Tris- 
tan d’Acunha,  and  thence  to  the  Indian  ocean,  for  the 
protection  of  our  whale  fisheries,  touching  at  the  Island 
of  Madagascar,  on  the  coaseoj  Africa,  and  twice  at  the 
Cape  ol  Good  Hope.  The  laYter  part  of  her  cruise  has 
been  employed  in  affording  protection  lo  American  com- 
merce in  the  River  La  Plata,  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
She  has  sailed  during  her  absence  upwards  of  35,000 
miles,  and  has  only  lost  two  men  by  disease. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Columbus  captain  Benj.  Cooper,  arriv- 
ed at  New  York  on  the  26th  ult.  in  47  days  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  Enterprise  U.  S brig  was  to  leave  Rio  on  the  15;h 
April  for  the  Uniied  States. 

The  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  capt.  Pervical, 
sailed  from  New  York,  on  the  29ih  May,  for 'Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, having  on  board  Mr.  Wise,  the  now  minister  to 
Brazil  and  family.  Leiilenant  Alexander  Gibs-m,  of  the 
navy,  and  lie u r.  Wm.  Long,  of  the  marine  corps,  are  also, 
passengers.  They  intend  to  join  the  Rariian,  the  flag 
ship  of  the  Brazil  squadron. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  J.  T.  Gerry,  commander,  sailed 
from  Pensacola,  on  the  15. h instant,  on  a cruise  in  the 
gulf 

U.  S.  slonp-oF  war  Decatur  touched  at  Elmira,  Africa 
February  12,  and  sailed  next  day  windw  aid. 

Navigating  the  Yellow  Stone.  The  American  Fur' 
Company  have  built  an  elegant  steamboat,  of  light 
draught  of  water,  and  se:  tiler  up  the  Yellow  Stone  with 
supplies  for  rite  Rocky  Moan  lam  traders.  It  is  expected 
she  will  be  be  able  to  ascen  d the  river  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles  above  St.  Louis. 

Overflow  of  western  rivers.  We  have  distress- 
ing accounts  of  injury  done  by  the  rise  in  the  western . 
rivers.  The  river  at  St.  Louis  on  tlie  21st  w as  higher 
than  it  had  been  since  1826;  the  American  Bottom  w as 
overflowed.  The  Illinois  was  raising  rapidly  and  was 
unusually  high.  The  Osage  and.  Missouri  alfio.  At 
Cape  Girardeau,  the  water  has  already  reached  the  Se- 
cond floor  of  many  of  the  buildings,  and  the  low  land 
between  St.  Genevieve  and  the  landing  is  submerged. 
The  water  on  tlie  levee  has  already  reached  the  stores 
above  Laurel  streets,  and  tlie  -curb  stones  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  wharf. 

But  still  greater  devastations  we  fear  has  occurred  on 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  both  of  which  huvl  inunda- 
ted the  country  for  a great  distance,  at  our  last  dales 
from  thence.  The  loss  of  property  vviii  lie  immense. 

Philadelphia  riots.  Several  of  the  wounded  have 
died  of  injuries  received  in  tlie  late  riots.  Suns  for  da- 
mages for  burning  the  churches,  have  been  instituted, 
and  others  for  private  properly  will  be.  The  grand  juiy 
continues  its  investigation,  and  a number  of  arrests  have 
been  made. 

Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  18th,  furnish  little  news 
of  importance.  Two  bridges,  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered as  thrown  over  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Frio,  suppos- 
ed to  he  intended  for  invasion,  occasioned  some  appre- 
hension. The  Telegraph  considers  such  apprehensions 
groundless. 

Tlie  Galveston  Civilian  of  tlie  13.h  says,  “Most  well 
informed  .persons  at  tlie  scat  of  government,  including 
the  ministers,  consider  the  annexation  project  as  “ex- 
ploded.’’ The  overture  made  by  the  United  States  go- 
vernment to  Mexico,  tlie  Civilian  slates,  ‘are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  satisfy  us  that  they  will  be  rejected  as  soon 
as  made.’  ’’ 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  packet  steamship  Caledonia , left  Liverpool 
on  the  19ih  u 1 1. , reached  Boston  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing; with  dates  half  a month  later  from  Europe.  We 
make  a compilation  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
interesting  items  of  her  intelligence,  as  contained  in 
“Willmer  and  Smith’s  Liverpool  European  Times” 
of  the  19th  ultimo. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  had  been  a reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton 
of  |d.,  and  in  some  instances  of  Jd.  from  previous 
rates,  occasioned  by  the  news  carried  out  by  the 
steamship  Acadia,  which  reached  Liverpool  on  the 
15th,  that  the  crop  in  this  country  would  amount  to 
fully  2,000.000  bales. 

The  late  news  received  in  London  from  Pennsyl- 
vania had  tended  to  revive  confidence  in  American 
stocks,  but  there  were  no  operations  going  on.  There 
had  been  a few  sales  of  New  York  anti  Pennsylva- 
nia fives  at  93  to  94  and  68  to  70. 

The  overland  mail,  with  intelligence  from  China  to 
the  27th  of  February,  had  arrived.  The  accounts 
contain  nothing  of  interest,  further  than  that  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  arrangements  of  government  for  car- 
rying on  business  had  proved  so  far  successful. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  present  secretary  at  war, 
has  been  appointed  governor  general  of  India,  with 
the  joint  concurrence  of  the  cabinet  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  to  go  out 
with  the  next  overland  mail.  Sir  Thomas  Freeman- 
tie  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  place  of  secre- 
tary at  war. 

in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  6th  ultimo,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  a speech  of  three  hours’  duration, 
in  which  he  gave  an  able  exposition  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  slate  of  the  currency,  and 
the  views  of  the  government  as  to  some  contemplat- 
ed changes  in  both.  The  main  features  of  the  scheme 
are,  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  retain  its  present 
privileges,  but  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  apart- 
ments, the  one  of  issue,  the  other  of  banking;  the 
latter  to  be  free  and  uncontrolled,  but  the  issue  de- 
partment to  be  based  on  public  securities  to  the 
amount  of  <£14,000,000,  beyond  which  the  bank  is 
not  to  increase  its  circulation  unless  it  has  the  con- 
sent of  three  members  of  the  government — all  profit 
in  that  increased  issue  to  be  transferred  to  the  state. 
The  bank  is  to  publish  weekly  accounts  of  the  notes 
in  circulalion,  the  quantity  ol  bullion, and  the  extent 
of  fluctuation,  in  regard  to  other  banks,  the  business 
of  banking,  as  in  the  Bank  of  England,  is  to  be  free 
and  opeyi  to  competition;  the  business  of  issue  to  be 
controlled.  No  new  banks  of  issue  are  to  be  consti- 
tuted; but  those  now  existing  are  to  retain  their  pri- 
vileges, subject  to  a restriction  of  their  circulation 
to  a fixed  amount,  and  to  the  periodical  publication, 
not  only  of  their  liabilities,  but  also  of  the  names  of 
all  their  partners,  so  that  the  public  may  know  who 
are  responsible.  No  new  joint  stock  bank  can  be 
constituted  without  the  sanction  of  government,  and 
provision  is  made  for  registration,  for  a regular  audit 
of  accounts,  and  other  matters. 

O'Connell  is  laid  on  the  table  till  next  term. 

Cotton  has  met  with  a revulsion.  Prices  are  down. 

Texas  annexation  has  produced  a sensation  in 
England. 

France  has  determined,  to  abolish  slavery  in  her 
colonies. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Few  things  have  taken  the 
British  people  with  greater  surprise  than  the  news 
which  came  to  hand  this  week,  not  only  that  a treaty 
for  the  annexation  ot  Texas  to  the  American  Union 
had  beeen  signed  by  the  contracting  parties,  but  that 
the  treaty,  so  signed,  with  all  the  necessary  corres- 
pondence and  documents,  had  been  laid  before  the 
senate  for  ratification.  A shell  thrown  unexpected- 
ly into  a fort  or  a citadel,  could  not  produce  more 
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general  consternation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  treaty 
of  Texas  was  mooted  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  Thurs- 
day night,  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  is,  of  course, 
strongly  aVerse  to  it,  arising  out  of,  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. Lord  Aberdeen  spoke  guardedly,  but  both  of 
the  speakers  emphatically  denied  having  ever  con- 
templated. in  connexion  with  this  question,  the  least 
interference  with  the  institutions  of  the  U.  Slates. 

On  the  17th  Lord  Brougham  introduced  the  subject 
of  Texas  “annexation”  in  the  house  of  lords  by  an 
inquiry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  if  he  had  any  definite  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  a question  of  vast 
importance,  so  far  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
concerned,  and  he  trusted  that  congress  would  op- 
pose it.  Nothing  which  had  dropped  from  him,  or 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department, 
even  justified  the  inference  that  England,  although 
deploring  the  existence  of  slavery,  ever  contemplat- 
ed any  interference  with  the  institutions  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  replied  that  a precise  an- 
swer to  the  question  asked  could  not  be  expected 
from  him.  It  was  a 'subject  quite  new  and  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  nations,  and  would  receive  the 
most  serious  attention  of  her  majesty’s  government. 
It  was  true,  he  believed,  that  the  treaty  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States  had  been 
signed;  but  he  agreed  in  the  hope  expressed  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  that  the  majority  of  con- 
gress would  not  agree  to  tiie  ratification  of  it.  At 
present,  he  could  not  speak  with  confidence  on  the 
subject;  but,  when  the  time  came,  he  should  state  his 
opinions  to  the  house,  and  act  consistently  with  his 
duty  as  a minister  of  the  crown.  Nothing  that  he 
or  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  ever  said,  could  jus- 
tify the  suspicion  that  they  intended  to  interfere  with 
American  institutions. 

The  legal  arguments  on  the  motion  for  a new  tri- 
al, in  the  case  of  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  colleagues, 
were  closed  on  the  11th  ultimo.  On  Tuesday,  the 
14th,  the  lord  chief  justice  stated  to  the  attorney  ge- 
neral that  the  court  could  not  give  judgment  in  the 
case  until  next  term,  which  commences  May  22d 
and  ends  June  12th.  If  the  decision  on  the  new  tri- 
al question  be  against  the  defendants,  then  comes  the 
motion  for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  which  may  occu- 
py the  whole  of  the  ensuing  term.  If  not,  there  is 
the  writ  of  error,  which  will  afford  materials  for 
another  months’s  speechifying. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  states  that  the  judges 
are  unanimous  in  declining  to  grant  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  as  against  the  parties  convicted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tierney,  and  that  Mr. 
Justice  Crampton  stands  alone,  and  upon  some  minor 
point,  with  respect  to  that  individual. 

There  is  a rumor  afloat  in  Dublin  which,  it  is  stat- 
ed, has  caused  considerable  uneasiness  and  dissatis- 
faction among  the  immediate  connexions  of  Mr. 
Daniel  O’Connell.  It  is,  according  to  this  report, 
credibly  believed  that  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman  is  about  to  re-enter  the  holy  bonds-  of 
wedlock  with  the  sister  of  a distinguished  member  of 
Trinity  College,  and,  moreover,  a staunch  follower 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  O’Connell  deny  the  report  that  he  is  to  be 
married  to  the  sister  of  a Fellow  at  Trinity  College. 
The  Liberator  (now  aged  72  years)  is  an  admirer  of 
Miss  McD.,  a most  interesting  and  accomplished  la- 
dy, in  her  23d  year,  but  her  connexions  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  her  entering  into  hymeneal  bonds  with  the 
Father  of  his  country,  now  in  his  72J  year. 

Gen.  Boyer,  the  ex  president  of  Hayti,  is  about  to 
embark  for  Jamaica,  with  a view  to  improving  his 
health. 

FRANCE. 

From  an  official  return  of  the  French  municipal 
authorities,  it  appears  that  on  the  first  of  January 
last,  there  were  no  fewer  than  60,000  English  resi- 
dents in  Paris. 

The  Press.— As  a specimen  of  the  liberty  of  the 
French  press,  the  court  of  Assize  have  convicted  M. 
Dolle  editor  of  La  France,  of  having  published  an  ar- 
ticle, showing  an  adhesion  to  another  form  of  govern- 
ment than  that  established  by  law  and  sentenced  him 
to  pay  a fine  of  8,000  francs,  and  be  imprisoned  eight 
months.  The  article  was  one  advocating  tiie  claims 
of  Henry  V. 

The  continental  press  has  lost  one  of  its  leaders, 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Schnell,  editor  of  the 


Volksfreund,  and  esteemed  the  best  political  writer  in 
Switzerland.  He  drowned  himself,  in  a fit  of  insa- 
nity, brought  on  by  illness  and  political  defeat. 

SPAIN. 

In  Spain  there  has  been  another  change  of  minis- 
try— the  seventh  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. — . 
Gen.  Narvaez  has  been  appointed  president  of  the 
council  and  minister  of  war;  the  Marquis  lie  Villunia, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs;  M.  Mon,  minister  of  fi- 
nance; M.  Pidal,  minister  of  the  interior;  M.  May- 
ans, minister  of  justice;  and  General  Armero,  minis- 
ter of  marine.  The  names  of  all  belong  to  the  Ul- 
tra-Moderado  and  Afrancesado  party.  M.  Gonzales 
Bravo  is  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
The  Madrid  Gazelle  publishes  the  decree  abolishing 
martial  law  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  new  ministers  have  so  far  proved 
satisfactory,  and  evince  a disposition  to  revert  to  a 
course  of  legal  government.  Several  parties,  against 
whom  warrants  had  been  issued  for  alleged  partici- 
pation in  the  conspiracy  of  Alicant,  have  received 
notice  that  there  is  now  no  charge  against  them. 
ITALY. 

In  Italy,  it  is  rumored,  the  Neapolitan  insurrec- 
tion has  assumed  an  alarming  aspect.  Meanwhile 
political  executions  have  commenced  in  the  Roman 
states.  Seven  individuals  were  shot  at  Bologna,  on 
the  14th  inst. 

TURKEY. 

We  have  accounts  from  Turkey  and  Albania  of 
another  massacre;  hopes  are  entertained  that  they 
may  prove  exaggerated,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  too  true.  The  Greek  town  of 
Egri  Palanka,  situated  between  Uscup  and  Giustan- 
die,  in  Roumelia,  is  said  to  have  been  attacked,  pil- 
laged, and  burnt,  by  a large  body  of  insurgent  Alba- 
nians; and  it  is  added  that  upwards  of  two  thousand 
of  the  Christian  inhabitants  were  massacred. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  established  an  absen- 
tee tax,  by  ukase,  of  200  roubles  a year.  No  Rus- 
sian is  to  have  a passport  to  travel  until  he  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Letters  from  Paris  state  that  the 
new  tax  has  frightened  home  numbers  of  Russians. 
For  a family  of  three,  who  pass  a year  away  front 
Russia,  the  absentee  tax  amounts  to  about  <£240. 

PERSIA. 

Persia. — Destructive  fire.  Reshed,  the  rich  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Ghilan,  (a  long  narrow  plain, 
between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  penetrated  only 
by  a few  narrow  passes  from  the  Caspian  sea,)  has 
been  the  scene  of  a calamitous  conflagration; — its  baz- 
aars and  vast  khans,  filled  with  merchandize  and  es- 
pecially with  rich  Persian  silks,  which  is  the  staple 
of  the  place,  were  all  destroyed; — loss  estimated  at 
two  and  a half  million  of  dollars. 

GREECE. 

Greece.  Intelligence  from  Athens  of  April  5th, 
announces  the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet.  M.  G. 
Conduriotti  had  been  appointed  minister  of  marine, 
and  president  of  the  council;  M.  Mavrocordato,  mi- 
nister of  finance;  M.  Coletti,  minister  of  the  interior; 
M.  Tricoupi,  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  M.  Soma- 
chi,  minister  of  justice;  M.  Metaxa,  minister  of  w am 
The  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  in- 
struction had  not  yet  been  named,  but  was  to  be  cho- 
sen by  M.  Metaxa. 

SWEDEN. 

T\ ie  late  king  of  Sweden.  His  majesty  Charles  John, 
died  on  the  8th  April,  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning. — 
His  son  and  heir  assumed,  forthwith,  the  royal  autho- 
rity, under  the  style  of  Oscar  the  Second;  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  continuing  the  government 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  footsteps  of  his  late 
father.  The  deceased,  once  Marshal  Bernadolte,  the 
only  one  of  the  sovereigns  created  by  Napoleon,  who 
survived  the  crash  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  was  the 
sou  of  a French  inn-keeper — and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  in  1789,  held  a serjeant’s  commis- 
sion in  the  guards.  He  was  created  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  through  the  influence  of  Napoleon.  In  1814, 
he  joined  the  allies  against  his  former  leader,  and  at 
the  peace,  was  rewarded  by  the  addition  of  Norway 
to  his  dominions,  which  he  seems  to  have  governed 
like  a wise,  sagacious,  and  benevolent  monarch.  He 
was  in  his  81st  year.  The  present  king  of  Sweden, 
is  aged  44  years  and  6 months.  By  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  de  Beauharnois, 
Duke  de  Leuchtenberg,  he  has  four  sons  and  ona 
daughter.  The  new  prince- royal,  is  18  years  of  age. 
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LIBERIA. 


Colony  of  Liberia.— Governor  Roberts'  message. — 
Africa’s  Luminary  of  March  20th,  contains  the  mes- 
sage of  Gov.  Roberts,  submitted  to  the  legislative 
council  of  Liberia  on  the  4 th  of  the  same  month,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

“I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  since  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  nothing  of  importance  has 
occurred,  to  disturb  our  friendly  relations  with  the 
native  tribes  around  us;  peace  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained: and  I believe  a better  understanding  never 
existed,  than  at  the  present  time,  between  this  go- 
vernment and  our  African  neighbors. 

“I  have  not  failed,  in  my  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  particularly  those  on  the  sea  board,  to 
introduce  to  them  the  subject  of  colonial  jurisdiction, 
and  to  obtain  from  them  an  expression,  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  by  the  Colonization  Society,  of  the  en- 
tire coast  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas.  In  al- 
most every  instance,  the  question  has  been  favorably 
received;  and  if  means  had  been  within  my  reach, 
instead  of  securing  only  ten,  I could  have  purchased 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast,  the  past 
year.  The  resources  of  the  society,  however,  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  territory. — 
They  are,  nevertheless,  fully  awake  to  its  import- 
ance; and  are  now  making  strenuous  efforts  to  raise 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  that  espe- 
cial purpose.  Should  they  succeed — and  I do  most 
earnestly  hope  they  may — in  another  year  we  may 
own  the  entire  coast  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas; excepting  Garraway, — and  that,  too,  may  fall 
into  our  hands,  as  I understand  the  French  have  not 
concluded  their  agreement  with  the  natives  of  that 
place;  and  it  may  be,  that  finding  it  a place  of  but 
little  importance,  except  for  the  purchase  of  rice, 
they  intend  to  abandon  it.  If  not  so,  the  French  go- 
vernment may  be  induced  to  relinquish  their  claim, 
in  our  favor. 

“No  difficulty  has  arisen  between  the  colonial  au- 
thorities and  the  foreign  traders,  during  the  past  year. 
According  to  official  returns,  the  imports  for  the 
quarter  ending  30th  December  last,  exceeded  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Our  merchants  are  encouraged  to 
extend  their  operations,  and  to  develope,  as  fast  as 
possible,  the  immense  resources  of  this  country. — 
Agriculture  is  in  a steadily  progressive  state,  and 
continues  to  be  a subject  of  much  interest  to  many 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  calling  up  in  a greater  degree 
than  formerly  the  attention  of  men  of  capital;  and 
and  when  such  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
as  the  present  system  requires,  it  will  doubtless  be- 
come a general  source  of  affluence. 

“The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  during  the  year 
ending  30th  December  last,  have  I believe,  exceeded 
the  current  expences  of  the  commonwealth.” 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Geo.  C.  Washington,  and  John  T.  Mason,  to  be 
Cherokee  commissioners. 

Thomas  H.  Harvey,  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs 
or  the  district  of  St.  Louis. 

Impeachment  Agitated.  The  question  of  im- 
peaching President  Tyler  for  his  late  course  in  re- 
lation to  Mexico  and  Texas,  has  been  under  the 
serious  consideration  at  least  of  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  N.  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer , of  the  28th  refers  to  a private  letter  from 
an  influential  member  of  the  house  of  representati- 
ves which  says  that  though  there  is  no  general  un- 
derstanding among  the  members  on  the  subject,  “the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  impeachable  both  for  abuse 
of  official  patronage,  and  for  his  misconduct  in  the 
matter  of  annexation,  is  very  nearly  universal  in  both 
parties.”  He  adds,  “a  large  proportion  of  the  whigs. 
believe  the  attempt  to  impeach  a duty,  but  I think 
the  majority  of  the  party  at  present  inclined  against 
the  measure,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Texan  party 
in  both  houseses  and  the  country  at  large,  would  con- 
found ths  merits  of  the  questions  of  impeachment  and  an- 
nexation.'1'’ 

The  following  letter  from  Chancelor  Kent,  writ- 
ten in  reply  toa  note  of  enquiry  from  one  of  Ihe 
editors  of  the  Enquirer,  though  intended  for  publi- 
cation , has  been  inserted  by  permission  in  that 
pjper. 

Mew  York,  26  Union  Square,  May  21,  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  I acknowledgs  your  favor  of  yesterday, 
and  I take  the  liberty  to  reftr  you  to  Story’s  Com- 
mentaries on  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
vol.2d,  from  page  252  to  page  273,  § 782,  to  § 804 
for  all  Ihe  authentic  information  and  authority  that 
may  be  wauling.  You  will  perceive  that  the  inpeach- 
inent  power  over  “high  crimes  and  misdemeanors” 


is  very  broad,  as  defined  and  practiced  under  the 
sanction  of  the  common  law,  .by  which  it  is  to  be 
construed  and  governed.  I think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  enormous  abuses  and  stretch  of  power 
by  President  Tyler,  afford  ample  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  impeachment,  and  an  im- 
perative duty  in  the  house  of  represesentatives  to  put 
it  m practice,  Yours  respectfully. 

JAMES  KENT. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Raymond. 

Mr.  Tyler  in  his  letter  ofacceplance  of  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  presidency,  refers  to  the  attempt  to 
impeach  him,  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  his  becoming 
a candidate. 

The  revenue — The  tariff  is  working  wonders  for 
the  public  treasuy.  The  receipts  at  the  New  Yoik 
custom  bouse  alone,  for  the  five  months  that  have 
elapsed  of  the  present  year,  amount  to  more  than 
nine  and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  for 
the  entire  year  probably  exceed  twenty  millions  at 
that  port  alone,  and  reach  nearly  forty  millions  from 
the  entire  union.  The  national  debt  will  soon  be 
extinguished.  Fifteen  millions  of  the  twenty-five  if 
remain  at  peace,  will  be  paid  off  the  present  year. 
The  opponents  of  the  tariff  confidently  predicted, 
that  it  would  not  produce  a sufficient  revenue  to  de- 
fray the  current  expenses-of  government,  and  that  if 
it  became  a law,  we  should  have  to  resort  to  direct 
taxes! 

Law  case. — Public  high-way.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  last  January,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Rives  had  a 
portion  of  the  superstructure  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
Roanoke  railroad  forcibly  removed,  and  attempted 
to  justify  his  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  the  road 
belonged  to  him,  he  having  purchased  it  at  asheriff’s 
sale.  For  this  act  suit  was  instituted  against  him, 
and  the  case  was  decided  in  Northampton  (N.  C.) 
court,  a few  days  since,  Judge  Pearson  on  the  bench. 
It  was  adjudged  by  the  court  that  the  railroad  is  a 
public  highway,  and  cannot  he  legally  destroyed  even 
by  the  act  of  the  company  itself.  The  court  say: 

“The  right  of  the  legislature  to  condemn  private 
property  for  the  purposes  of  the  road,  as  the  land 
over  which  it  runs,  the  wood,  stone,  gravel,  and 
earth,  required  for  its  construction  and  repair,  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  road  is  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  is  to  be  used  as  a public  highway. 
To  consider  the  road  as  mere  private  property,  is  to 
suppose  the  legislature  has  taken  the  property  of  cer- 
tain citizens  without  their  consent,  and  vested  that 
property  in  certain  other  citizens  for  their  individual 
benefit,  whereas,  to  consider  it  as  a public  highway 
with  certain  incidental  private  interests,  fully  sustains 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  make  the  condem- 
nation. It  is  a principle  of  the  common  law  which 
expands  and  adapts  itself  to  new  cases  as  they  arise, 
that  whenever  the  public  lias  a right  and  that  right 
is  invaded,  the  offender  is  liable  to  indictment;  and 
in  the  case  of  railroad  constructed  like  the  one  un- 
der consideration  by  a joint  stock  company,  although 
the  company  has  a private  interest,  that  interest  is 
incidental — is  secondary,  and  must  be  enjoyed  so  as  not 
to  defeat  the  paramount  object,  and  one  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  creation  and  existence  of  the  road — the 
public  right.  If  therefore  the  company  should  take 
up  the  whole  or  part  of  the  road,  not  with  a view  to 
repair  or  to  replace  it  with  better  materials,  but  with 
a view  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  public  in  the  use 
of  it,  it  would  fall  within  the  principle,  and  the  in- 
dividuals offending  would  be  liable  to  indictment. — 
Th is  broad  proposition  is  decisive  of  the  question.” 

In  regard  to  the  title  which  passed  by  the  sale  of 
the  sheriff,  the  court  decided: 

“Waving  all  objections  to  the  mode  in  which  the, 
sale  was  made,  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  no  title 
passed,  because  the  superstructure  then  in  use  and 
constituting  the  road  was  not  subject  to  execution 
sale,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  can  he  sold  under  ex- 
ecution which  the  debtor  himself  cannot  sell.  The 
company  may  sell  the  materials  before  they  are  laid 
down,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  a part  of  the  road, 
the  public  right  attaches,  and  neither  the  company  nor 
a purchaser  can  tear  up  and  remove  that  part  of  a 
public  highway  without  violating  the  law.  Admit- 
ting that  the'presidenl  and  directors,  if  they  see  pro- 
per to  violate  their  charter  and  subject  themselves  to 
indictment,  have  the  power  to  tear  up  the  road  and 
can  then  pass  title  to  the  materials,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  title  can  pass  upon  the  severance, 
still  less  that  the  law  will  lend  its  aid,  and  pass  title 
by  a judicious  sale  to  property  which  the  debtor 
cannot  sell  without  being  liable  to  indictment,  and 
which  in  this  instance  the  company  cannot  sell  with- 
out violating  its  duty  toils  creator,  and  thereby  for- 
feiting ils  existence. 

“It  is  said  that  the  company  having  incurred  debts, 
will  not  by  the  principles  of  our  law  be  permitted  to 
hold  property  which  creditors  cannot  reach.  The 


company,  at  the  lime  of  its  creation,  agreed  to  per- 
form certain  services  to  the  public  after  its  creation; 
it  incurred  liabilities  to  individuals;  as  both  cannot 
he  discharged,  the  right  of  the  public  must  be  pre- 
ferred, because  it  is  first  in  time  and  first  in  import- 
ance, and  because  the  individuals  who  gave  credit 
did  so  with  a full  knowledge  that  the  company  had 
this  public  duty  to  perform,  and  one  claiming  under 
a creditor  has  no  right  to  complain  because  he  ii  not 
permitted  to  do  that  which  would  prevent  the  per) 
formance  of  this  public  duty.  The  court,  therefore, 
upon  the  first  count,  also  decides  against  the  defen- 
dant. 

“The  defendant  is  fined  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  will  be  in  custody  until  the  fine  and 
costs  are  paid.” 

The  fine  was  fixed  at  this  low  sum,  because  the 
court  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Rives  acted  under  the 
advice  of  counsel,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  he  would  repeat  the  offence. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer,  now  at  Philadelphia, 
has  been  ordered  round  to  New  York. 

The  Plymouth,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  capt.  Henry,  from 
Boston  was  at  Gibraltar  on  the  23d  May. 

The  Lawrence,  U.  S.  brig,  Gardner,  dropped  down 
from  the  navy  yard  and  anchored  of  the  hospital, 
bound  for  the  West  Indies. 

Tribute  to  Capt.  Sliubriclc.  The  officers  of  the  U. 
States  frigate  Columbia  held  a meeting  at  sea,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  and  adopted  a series  of  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  grief  at  the  death  of  their  late 
gallant  captain,  Edward  Shubricic. 

The  execution  on  board  the  Somers.  The  Somers 
tragedy  is  to  come  before  the  United  Stales  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Wilson  vs.  Mackenzie,  being  an 
appeal  from  a decision  made  by  Judge  Kent,  in  a 
trial  of  the  Queen’s  county  circuit  county. 

[Bropklynn  Jldv. 

The  Columbus,  U-  S.  ship,  just  returned  from  a two 
years  cruise,  mounts  78  thirty  two’s,  and  8 Paixhan 
guns,  and  musters  840  men,  nearly  all  of  them  young 
natives.  From  the  time  the  order  was  given  to  lay 
aloft  to  the  order  to  lay  in.  the  sails  being  furled, 
was  one  minute;  and  at  night,  one  watch  being  in 
their  hammocks,  from  the  time  that  they  beat  to  quar- 
ters, until  three  divisions  had  fired  a gun  each,  was 
three  minutes,  and  in  six  minutes  the  hammocks 
were  all  stowed  and  every  man  at  his  post. 

An  old  Salt  was  reading  the  newspaper  containing 
the  account  of  Mr.  Hale’s  moving  to  abolish  corpo- 
real punishment  in  the  navy.  Jack  looked  up  to  his 

shipmates,  and  said  “Well,  what  will  the  d d 

fools  do  next.  They  have  stopped  our  grog,  and  now 
they  wish  to  stop  licking.” 

Revenue  service.  We  learn  from  the  Madisonian 
that  the  president  has  ordered  the  restoration  of  Ho- 
ratio N.  Tracy,  esq.  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  revenue 
service. 

Death  of  Capt.  Shubrick.  The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a letter  received  by  the  ship  Shaw,  arrived 
at  Boston  from  Cadiz: 

U.  S.  frigate  Columbia,  Cadiz  April  18,  1844. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I have  to  commu- 
nicate the  death  of  the  commander  of  the  ship,  Cap- 
tain Eduard  R.  Shubrick.  He  died  on  our  passage 
from  Rio  de  Jeneiro  to  Cadiz,  on  the  40th  day  out, 
with  a chronic  affection  of  the  liver,  and  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  thirty  days.  He  was  universally  be- 
loved and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him;  and  by 
this  melancholy  event  the  country  has  been  depriv- 
ed of  a high  toned  gentleman  and  a brave  and  gal- 
lent  defender,  and  the  navy  of  one  of  its  most  able 
and  accomplished  officers. 

The  Military  Academy.  War  Department,  May 
24,  1844.  In  order  to  obtain  the  usual  information, 
with  respect  to  the  discipline,  course  of  studies,  and 
general  cond ition  of  the  military  academy,  a hoard 
will  assemble  at  West  Point,  for  t lie  inspection  of 
that  institution  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  and  will  be 
composed  as  follows: 

Major  General  Winfield  Scott. 

Brevet  Brigadier  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth  of  the  infantry. 

Col.  T.  Cross,  Quartermaster’s  Department. 

Col.  J.  B.  Crane,  of  the  artillery. 

Lt.  Col.  J.  Kearney,  Corps  of  Topographical  En- 
gineers. 

Major  R.  L.  Baker,  Ordnance  Department. 

Bvt.  Major  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General’s  De- 
partment. 

Captain  Robert  E.  Lee,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Captain  J.  Sanders,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Capt.  G.  G.  Waggamam,  commissary  ’sdepartment. 

The  Board  will  make  a report  of  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them  for  the  information  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

WM.  WILKINS,  Secretary  of  War. 

By  order:  R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 

Adjutant  General’s  Office,  May  24,  1844- 
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A Cherokee  Chief. — A letter  from  Wildcat. 
The  Arkansas  Intelligencer , March  30,  says: — 

“Nothing;  will  afford  us  greater  gratification  than 
to  publish  Wildcat’s  letter  to  Gen.  Worth,  (referred 
to  below,)  and  no  one  sympathizes  with  him  more 
than  we  do  for  the  pitiatile  condition  to  which  he 
and  his  people  are  reduced  by  their  invincible  con- 
querors and  by  false  friend^.” — 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  paper  of  the  2d  instant  you 
have  noticed  me  as  intending  to  be  a member  of  a 
political  convention  of  the  white  people  of  the  United 
Stales.  This  I beg;  you  will  correct.  I do  not  de- 
sign mixing  or  being  present  at  the  time  and  place 
alluded  to.  You  can  do  me  and  my  people  a more 
acceptable  service  by  hearing  and  speaking  our  grie- 
vances through  your  columns  than  by  placing  my 
name  so  conspicuous  to  ridicule.  A brave  man 
yourself,  I know  you  woulji  not  wantonly  insult  a 
conquered  or  fallen  adversary. 

It  is  true,  I design  visiting  Washington  city  on  bu- 
siness of  myself  and  people,  and  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  to  us  than  the  political  frolics  of  the 
white  people.  The  object  of  my  intended  visit  is 
good.  I wish  the  world  to  know  it  in  advance,  and 
1 wish  you  to  state  it. 

I have  been  at  war  with  the  United  States:  I de- 
fended the  soil  of  my  birth-place  with  my  blood.  It 
was  dear  to  me  and  my  people  as  our  homes  and  as 
the  country  of  our  fathers.  But  the  war  is  now  en- 
ded. My  people  were  overcome  by  a stronger  party. 
What  the  sword  did  not  destroy  your  money  bought. 
Like  rain  that  falls  upon  the  earth  from  the  heavens, 
the  memory  of  that  war  is  absorbed  and  forgotten. — 
Wc  emigrated  to  this  country  upon  the  faith  of  our 
people;  promises  were  made  us  of  another  hong£ — a 
separate  and  distinct  soil,  where  we  could  gather 
again  the  fragments  of  a distracted  and  unhappy 
people. 

The  hand  that  could  conquer  should  possess  the 
heart  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  a subdued  peo- 
ple. None  know  our  condition  better  than  you  do. 
Look  at  us  a distracted  people,  alone,  without  a 
home,  without  annuities:  destitute  of  provisions  and 
and  without  a shelter  for  our  women  and  children; 
strangers  in  a foreign  land,  dependent  upon  the  mer- 
cies and  tolerance  of  our  red  brothers,  (the  Chero- 
kees,)  transported  to  a cold  climate,  naked,  without 
game  to  hunt  or  fields  to  plant,  or  huts  to  cover  our 
poor  little  children;  they  are  crying  like  wolves,  hun- 
gry, cold,  and  destitute. 

I wish  to  write  a letter  to  General  Worth;  and  if 
you  allow  me,  will  send  it  through  your  paper.  No 
more  now.  Your  friend.  CO-A-COO-CHEE. 

Cherokee  Nation,  March , 1844. 

Independence  Hall.  This  building,  so  highly 
prized  by  Philadelphians,  was  commenced  in  1729, 
and  completed  in  1734.  The  designs  of  the  edifice 
and  the  steeple,  which  first  adorned  it,  were  furnished 
by  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  sen.  who  also  gave  the  archi- 
tectural character  to  Christ  Church.  In  1777,  the 
woodwork  of  the  base  of  the  steeple  was  found  in  so 
decayed  a state  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  take 
it  down,  leaving  only  a small  belfry  to  cover  the  bell, 
for  the  use  of  the  town  clock.  It  continued  so  until 
1329,  when  a new  steeple  was  erected,  as  much  like 
the  one  which  decorated  the  building  when  it  became 
the  Hall  of  Independence  as  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit. The  bell  was  imported  from  England  in  1752, 
but  at  the  first  trial  ol  its  sound,  was  cracked  by  a 
stroke  of  the  clapper.  It  was  then  recast  by  Pass 
& Stow,  and  the  motto  cast  upon  it  by  them — “Pro- 
claim Liberty  throughout  the  land,  and  to  all  the 
people  thereof” — cannot  but  be  received  as  a pro- 
phetic announcement,  which  was  most  literally  ful- 
filled, when,  in  1776,  its  iron  tongue  proclaimed  the 
birth  day  of  freedom.  This  motto  was  chosen  most 
probably  by  Isaac  Norris,  esq.  the  speaker  of  the 
colonial  assembly,  at  the  lime  the  bell  was  recast. — 
Its  weight  is  2,08U  lbs.  This  bell,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  Christ  church,  were  taken  down  and 
removed  to  Trenton,  in  1777,  to  preserve  them  from 
failing  into  the  hands  ol  the  enemy.  After  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  city  by  the  British,  they  were  replaced 
in  their  former  position.  [Phil.  Ledger. 


“DEMOCRATIC”  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION, 


The  details  of  the  proceedings  were  inserted  in  our 
last.  Gathering  up  the  materials  for  history,  which 
is  our  task,  we  shall  select  from  the  vast  volumes  fur- 
nished at  the  moment  by  the  public  presses  of  the 
country  in  the  form  of  comment,  sufficient  to  show 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  several  nominations. 

The  following  articles,  collected  since  our  last, 
properly  belong  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. 


Report  and  resolutions  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed TO  DRAFT  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOrLE  OF 

the  United  States. 

In  convention  May  30,  1844.  Mr.  Butler , of  New 
York,  chairman,  reported  the  following  series  which 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  on  motion,  leave  was 
granted  to  the  committee  to  prepare  the.  address  at 
their  leisure. 

RESOLUTIONS.  . 

Resolved , That  the  American  democracy  place  their 
trust  not  in  factitious  symbols,  not  in  displays  and  ap- 
peals insulting  to  the  judgments  and  subversive  of 
the  intellect  of  the  people,  but  in  a clear  reliance 
upon  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  discri- 
minating justice  of  the  American  masses. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  this  as  a distinctive  fea- 
ture of  our  political  creed,  w'hich  we  are  proud  to 
maintain  before  the  world  as  the  great  moral  element 
in  a form  of  government,  springing  from  and  upheld 
by  the  popular  will;  and  we  contrast  it  with  the  creed 
and  practice  of  federalism,  under  whatever  name  or 
form,  which  seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  constituent, 
and  which  conceives  no  imposture  too  monstrous  for 
the  popular  credulity. 

Resolved,  therrjoie,  That  entertaining  these  views, 
the  democratic  party  of  this  union,  through  their  de- 
legates assembled  in  a general  convention  of  the 
states,  coming  together  in  a spirit  of  concord,  of  devo- 
tion to  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  a free  representative 
government,  and  appealing  to  their  fellow  citizens  for 
the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  renew  and  reassert 
before  the  American  people,  the  declarations  of  prin- 
ciples avowed  by  them,  when  on  a former  occasion, 
in  general  convention,  they  presented  their  candidates 
for  the  popular  suffrages: — 

1.  That  the  federal  government  is  one  of  limited 
powers,  derived  solely  from  the  constitution,  and  the 
grants  of  power  shown  therein,  ought  to  be  strictly 
construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the 
government,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous 
to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional  powers. 

2.  That  the  constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the 
general  government  the  power  to  commence  and 
carry  on  a general  system  of  internal  improvements. 

3.  That  the  constitution  does  not  confer  authority 
upon  the  federal  government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  several  states,  contracted 
for  local  internal  improvements,  or  other  state  pur- 
poses; nor  would  such  assumption  be  just  and  expe- 
dient. 

4.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  federal 
government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the 
detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of 
one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our 
common  country — that  every  citizen  and  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  has  a right  to  demand  and  insist 
upon  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  com- 
plete and  ample  protection  of  persons  and  property 
irom  domestic  violence  or  foreign  aggression. 

5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment to  enforce  and  practise  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy in  conducting  our  public  afiairs,  and  that  no 
more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to 
defray  the  necesssary  expenses  of  the  government. 

6.  That  congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a na- 
tional bank,  that  we  believe  such  an  institution  one 
of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions  and  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  place  the  bu- 
siness of  the  country  within  the  control  of  a concen- 
trated money  power,  and  above  the  laws  and  the  will 
of  the  people. 

7.  That  congress  has  no  power  under  the  constitu- 
tion, to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  several  states,  and  that  such  states  are 
the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution; that  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  or  others, 
made  to  induce  congress  to  interfere  with  questions 
of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  there- 
to, are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and 
dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  efforts 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  perma- 
nency of  the  union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanc- 
ed by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

8.  That  the  separation  of  ttie  moneys  of  the  go- 
vernment from  banking  institutions,  is  indispensable 
foV  the  safety  of  the  funds  of  the  government  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

9.  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jeffer- 
son in  the  Declaration  of  independence,  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  constitution,  which  makes  ours  the  land 
of  liberty,  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  de- 
mocratic faith;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  the  pre- 
sent privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and  the  owners  of 
soil  among  us,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  same 
spirit  which  swept  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  from 
our  statute  books. 


Resolved,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
ought  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  the  national  objects 
specified  in  the  constitution;  and  that  we  are  opposed 
to  the  law  lately  adopted,  and  to  any  law  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  proceeds  among  the  states,  as  alike 
inexpedient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking 
from  the  president  the  qualified  veto  power  by  which 
he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions  and  responsibilities, 
amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  public  interest,  to  sus- 
pend the  passage  of  a bill,  whose  merits  cannot  se- 
cure the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  until  the  judgment  of  the 
people  can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which  has  thrice 
saved  the  American  people  from  the  corrupt  and  ty- 
rannical domination  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates. 

Resolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable;  that  no 
portion  of  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded  to  England  or 
any  other  power;  and  that  the  re-occupation  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  are  great  American  measures, 
which  this  convention  recommends  to  the  cordial 
support  of  the  democracy  of  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  hereby  presents  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  JAMES  K.  POLK, 
of  Tennessee,  as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic 
party,  for  the  office  of  president,  and  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  candidate  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  for  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  hold  in  the  highest 
estimation  and  regard  their  illustrious  fellow  citizen, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  of  N.  York,  that  we  cherish  the 
most  grateful  and  abiding  sense  of  the  ability,  integ- 
rity, and  firmness  with  which  he  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  of  the  inflexible  fidelity  with 
which  he  maintained  the  true  doctrines  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  measures  of  the  democratic  party 
during  his  trying  and  nobly  arduous  administra- 
tion; that  in  the  memorable  struggle  of  1840  he  fell  a 
martyr  to  the  great  principles  of  which  he  was  the 
worthy  representative,  and  revere  him  as  such;  and 
that  we  hereby  tender  to  him,  in  his  honorable  re- 
tirement, the  assurance  of  the  deeply  seated  confi- 
dence, affection,  and  respect  of  the  American  demo- 
cracy. 

Resolved,  That  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  U. 
States  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  democratic 
party  and  of  the  candidates  presented,  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, by  this  convention,  be  prepared  by  the 
committee  on  resolutions  and  be  published  by  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  convention 
be  signed  by  its  officers  and  published  in  the  demo- 
cratic republican  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

Report  on  the  one  term. 

Mr.  Butler  stated  that  in  relation  to  the  resolution 
referred  to  the  committee  yesterday,  in  favor  of  the 
“one  term”  principle,  he  had  been  unanimously  in- 
structed to  report  that  the  committee  deemed  its 
adoption  inexpedient,  as  whatever  might  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  convention  on  the  subject,  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  would  place  the  body  in  a position 
that  would  appear  inconsistent,  as  a legal  majority  of 
the  convention  had  at  first  voted  for  the  nomination 
of  an  individual  as  a candidate  who  had  already  filled 
that  office. 

Committee  of  publication — appointed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Butler,  of  N.  York — “to  procure  and  su- 
pervise the  publication  of  a series  of  political  tracts 
on  the  leading  features  of  the  approaching  contest, 
and  earnestly  recommending  such  publications  to  the 
democracy  of  the  country,”  Messrs.  S.  J.  Tilden,  J. 
L.  O'Sullivan,  and  II.  G.  Langley,  of  New  York;  Jos. 
C.  Neal,  of  Philadelphia;  Thomas  Ritchie,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Samuel  Medairy,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  and 
Alexander  Ivayser,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

central  committee  of  sixteen,  was  on  motion  of 
Senator  Walker,  directed  to  be  appointed.  Their 
names  to  be  announced  hereafter. 

Adieu  of  the  President  of  the  Convention. — • 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Rantoul,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
thanks  of  the  convention  were  unanimously  tendered 
to  Mr.  Wright — their  presiding  officer— for  the  able 
and  impartial  manner  he  had  discharged  the  duties. 

Mr.'Wright,  addressed  the  convention  in  substance 
as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention — 

Our  labors  are  now  brought  to  a termination;  our 
work  is  done.  In  a few  hours  we  leave  this  theatre 
of  the  last  few  days’  action,  and  enter  the  great  poli- 
tical vineyard  of  the  nation  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
each  one  of  us  will  severally  discharge  the  important 
duty  he  owes  to  our  common  country — by  the  pre 
servation  of  those  immutable  principles  contained  in 
the  great  democratic  creed — by  perseverance  and  la- 
bor in  the  republican  faith  and  by  the  protection  of 
all  those  sacred  rights  transmitted  to  us  and  our  coun- 
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try  by  our  illustrious  ancestors,  and  which-are  ahove  i 
all  pries.  (Cheers  after  cheers.)  We  shall  enter  the 
campaign  of  1844,  under  the  most  auspicious  circum- 
stances of  success*  To  our  enemy  the  democratic 
lesions  present  an  uridiv  ided  arid  unbroken  front  — 
[D  eafening  applause.]  The  perfect  unanimity  that 
has  characterized  our  deliberations, — the  character 
and  qualifications  of  our  candidates,  are  arguments 
that  carry  conviction  to  the  mind.  The  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south,  have  joined  hands  in 
the  ties  of  a holy  brotherhood,  and  have  resolved  to 
conquer.  [Enthusiastic  cheering.] 

The  democratic  flag  that  has  dragged  its  broad 
folds  in  the  dust  since  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
1840.  is  about  to  be  replaced  on  the  battlements. — 
[Cheers.]  There  may  it  wave  till  the  enemy  is  rout- 
ed,and  the  country  redeemed.  [Rounds  of  applause.] 
Who  can  assail  our  candidates?  Who  can  charge 
upon  them  a want  of  ability?  Who  cart  deny  their 
truth — the.ir  intelligence  or  their  virtue?  We  can 
present  them  to  the  country  and  say  of  them,  as  the 
Roman  mothers  did  of  their  children — “These,  these 
are  our  jewels.”  [Deafening  shouts  of  applause.] — 
These  are  our  standard  bearers  in  the  noblest  con- 
test the  democracy  of  the  nation  ever  encountered, 
and  if  with  them  we  cannot  triumph,  democracy  is 
but  a bye-word,  and  the  name  and  memory  of  Jeffer- 
son should  be  stricken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  be- 
nefactors of  the  human  race — the  founder  of  the. 
grandest  theory  of  republican  government  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  world!  Let  his  memory  tie  obliterated 
and  his  deeds  be  forgotten,— when  the  principles  of 
the  great  charter  he  presented  to  the  nation  are  tram- 
pled upon  and  disregarded.  Gentlemen,  1 cannot 
take  leave  of  you,  without  expressions  of  intense 
pain,  and  the  most  agreeable  emotions  of  pleasure. 
My  voice  falters  under  the  thought  that  we  part  for- 
ever. This  body,  composed  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  this  great — this  mighty  nation,  assembled 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  Union — each  state  delega- 
ting to  her  most  distinguished  sons,  the  most  solemn 
trust  ever  reposed  in  any  body  of  men,  since  that  day, 
When — in  the  halls  of  the  continental  congress — the 
great  charter  of  human  liberty  was  born.  [Great 
cheering  ] If  the  eastern  conqueror  wept  over  t he 
millions  of  human  beings  passing  in  review  before 
him,  under  the  influence  of  the  thought  that  in  a short 
time  not  one  of  them  should  be  left,  how  much  more 
reason  have  J to  weep  at  the  thought  that  this  monu- 
me  it  of  mind  before  me  must  pass  away  m the  change 
of  all  things.  It  cannot  be — it  will  la-t  and  be  fresh 
on  the  page  of  our  country’s  history  when  the  pyra- 
mids of  the  Nile  shall  have  crumbled,  stone  by  stone, 
to  atoms.  [Immense  applause.]  The  man  may  die, 
but  the  fruits  of  his  mind  are  the  growth  of  eternity. 
[Loud  and  long  continued  cheering.]  To  you  has 
been  entrusted  the  important  charge  of  preserving 
the  second  charter  of  liberty,  the  principles  contain- 
ed in  Mr.  Jelferson’s  Inaugural  Address.  The  duty 
has  been  most  faithfully  performed.  [Cheers.]  But, 
gentlemen,  1 leave  you  with  feelings  of  pleasure,  be- 
cause I religiously  believe  we  have  accomplished  a 
work  this  day  that  shall  stand  recorded  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  our  country;  [loud  cheering;]  and  that 
work  is  the  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  restoration 
of  the  democratic  ascendancy.  Without  this,  the 
country  cannot  flourish;  with  it,  she  is  the  Hercules 
of  nations.  [Loud  applause.]  I leave  you,  gentlemen, 
and  in  retiring  from  this  distinguished  post,  which  in 
your  partiality,  you  unanimously  assigned  to  tne — 1 
leave  with  the  solace  that  the  same  body  unanimously 
approved  the  manner  in  which  1 had  discharged  its 
important  duties.  Pardon  me  fur  another  word:  en- 
ter into  the  appoaching  contest  with  vigor,  with  en- 
ergy, and  a determination  to  triumph,  and  the  result 
is  certain.  ‘Union  is  strength,’  and  ‘truth  is  mighty.’ 
Our  principles  are  our  shields,  justice  our  sword,  and 
our  battlements  are  the  hearts  of  our  people.  [Loud, 
enthusiastic,  and  long  continued  cheering  ] 


The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


TEXA  S T REA  TV. 


From  the  Nashville  Union,  May  16ih. 

We  present  or  readers  to-day  with  another  letter 
from  general  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Hermitage,  May  13,  1844. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Union : 

Sir:  1 am  induced  to  address  you  this  letter,  be- 
cause l have,  within  a few  days  past,  received  letters 
from  many  of  my  friends,  who  have  expressed  a de- 
sire to  know  whether  my  views  in  relation  to  the  po- 
licy of  annexing  Texas  to  the  U.  States  have  been 
changed  by  l lie  light  which  the  subject  lias  received 
lrom  the  lecem  letters  ot  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  other 
prominent  eiiizcns,  and  because  it  s ..ms  to  bn  lu  tes 
bary  tin, i I should  answer  or  pe  misunderstood. 

Having  no  connection  with  the  question  except  the 


interest  which,  in  common  with  other  citizens,  I take 
in  all  that  concerns  my  country,  what  I have  hereto- 
fore said  upon  it  was  dictated  by  no  desire  to  be  a pro- 
minent actor.  It  was  certainly  lar  from  my  expecta- 
tion that  there  should  be  an  effort  in  any  quarter  to 
make  the  question  a mere  party  one.  Hence,  when 
it  was  brought  to  my  notice  some  twelve  months  ago, 
by  the  honerable  Mr.  Brown  of  this  state,  I answered 
his  inquiries  with  promptness  and  frankness. 

I had  not  forgotten  the  principles  by  which  my  ad- 
ministration had  been  guided  when  attempting  to  ob- 
tain Texas  by  negotiation  with  Mexico,  nor  the  care 
'which  was  taken  to  convince  Mexico,  afterwards,  that 
tii is  government  had  no  agency,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  tlte  steps  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  Texas  to 
establish  for  themselves  an  independent  government. 
In  the  reference  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  made  to 
my  conduct  as  president  in  these  respects,  he  has 
staled  what  is  entirely  true,  and  has  delineated  with 
the  ability  and  perspicuity  whicli  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguish him,  Hie  genera!  principles  which  charac- 
terize tlie  course  of  our  government  in  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  powers.  But  just  and  accurate  as  he  is, 
and  subscribing  most  fully,  as  I do,  to  all  he  alleges 
as  applicable  to  the  question  as  it  stood  in  my  admin- 
istration, as  it  did  under  his  own,  l thick  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  so  far  altered  as  to  give  a new  aspect 
to  the  whole  question,  and  to  authorise  a correspond- 
ing change  in  the  discretion  with  which  our  govern- 
ment may  now  act  upon  it. 

At  the  present  period  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Texas  is  able  to  maintain  her  independence  with 
Mexico,  if  each  state  is  left  to  its  own  resources,  un- 
infl  .enced  and  unaided  by  any  foreign  power.  Eight 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  memorable  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  and  there  lias  been  no  serious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  occupy  the  country,  and  it 
is  certain  none  can  be  made  with  any  prospect  of 
success  In  this  state  of  affairs,  acknowledged  by 
ourselves  and  the  principal  powers  of  the  world  as 
an  iridepedent  nation,  and  treated  as  such,  Texas  re- 
news to  us  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  her  citizens, 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States — telling  us,  sub- 
stantially, that  if  now  repulsed,  site  must  form  such 
alliances  elsewhere  as  will  best  enable  her  to  im- 
prove her  resources  and  repair  the  disasters  which 
she  has  suffered  from  a protracted  quasi  war.  She  is 
sensible  that  her  happiness  will  be  best  secured  by 
incorporation  into  our  union — that  the  disposition  and 
pursuits  of  her  people,  being  homogeneous  with  those 
of  the  United  Slate,  can  receive  no  adequate  protec- 
tion from  any  any  other  quarter.  We  admit  the 
truth  of  these  a-sertions,  and  feel  that  they  constitute 
a powerful  motive  for  action,  independent  of  the  con- 
siderations which  are  suggested  by  a prudent  regard 
for  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

In  reference  to  Mexico,  I would  use  the  following 
language:-— We  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  in- 
terference witii  your  relations  to  Texas  except  to 
acknowledge  her  independence,  in  the  same  manner 
and  upon  the  same  principles  that  we  did  your  inde- 
pendence when  you  separated  from  Spain.  We  have, 
indeed,  been  more  scrupulous  with  you  than  with 
Spain,  for  without  consulting  or  respecting  the  feel- 
ings of  the  latter  power,  our  government  did  not  he- 
sitate to  open  a negotiation  with  you  for  the  retro- 
cession of  Texas,  and  that,  too,  long  before  your  in- 
dependence was  acknowledged  by  Spain.  But  the 
tune  has  now  come  when  we  feel  that  this  delicacy 
ought  no  longer  to  restrain  us  from  a treaty  with 
Texas,  particularly  as  we  know  that  our  failure  to 
do  so  will  produce  results  that  may  endanger  the 
safety  of  our  own  confederacy 

i cannot  think  there  is  discrepancy  between  these 
views  and  those  avowed  by  rny  administration,  when 
proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, or  that  they  contain  any  well  founded  cause 
for  complaint  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 

It  may  now  be  sta led  as  a fact,  on  which  we  may 
rely  witii  the  greatest  confidence,  that  if  Texas  be 
not  speedily  admitted  into  this  confederacy,  she  must 
and  will  be  inevitably  driven  into  alliances  and  com- 
mercial regulations  with  the  E i rope  an  powers,  of  a 
character  highly  injurious  and  probably  hostile  to 
this  country.  What  would  then  be.  our  condition? — 
New  Orleans  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
would  be  endangered.  The  numerous  hordes  of  sa- 
vages within  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  on  tier  borders, 
would  lie  easily  excited  to  make  war  upon  our  de- 
fenceless frontier. 

I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  be  more  explicit  here 
in  the  numeration  of  the  reasons  which  justify,  to  my 
mind,  the  speedy  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  My  aim  is  to  give  to  this  country  the  strength 
to  resist  toieign  inteference.  Without  Texas  we 
shall  not  have  this  strength.  She  is  the  key  to  our 
safety  in  the  south  west  and  west.  Siie  otters  this  key 
to  ns  on  tair  and  honorable  terms.  Let  u.-,  take  it,  and 
lock  ; lie  liner  against  future  danger.  We  can.  do  it 
without  giving  just  offence  to  Mexico.  Indeed,  we 


may  say  that  the  measure  is  called  lorby  the  interests 
of  Mexico  no  less  than  of  our  own;  for  without  it, 
she  can  have  no  reliable  guarantee  against  future  in- 
vasion. 

As  to  the  form  of  annexation,  I do  not  think  it  ma- 
terial whether  it  ]pe  by  treaty,  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Texas  by  an  act  or  joint  resolution  of  con- 
gress. - 

I cannot  close  these  remarks  without  saying  that 
my  regard  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  so  great,  and  my 
confidence  in  his  love  of  country  is  strengthened  by 
so  long  and  intimate  an  acquaintance,  that  no  dif- 
ference on  this  subject  can  change  my  opinion  of  his 
character.  He  has  evidently  prepared  his  letter  from 
a knowledge  only  of  the  circumstances  bearing  on  the 
subject  as  they  existed  at. the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion, without  a view  of  the  disclosures  since  made, 
and  which  manifest  the  probability  of  a dangeaous 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  Texas  by  a foreign 
power.  1 am  respeetfully , your  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

[Note.  The  above  letter  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  pub- 
lished throughout  the  country  and  received  in  Balti- 
more before  tlie  nomination  made  by  tlie  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  J.  K.  Polk. — Ed.] 

col.  polk’s  letter  o n annexation. 

Columbia , Tennessee.  Hpril  23,  1844. 

Gentlemen — Your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me,  reach- 
ed my  residence  during  my  absence  from  home,  and 
was  not  received  until  yesterday.  Accompanying 
your  letter,  you  transmit  to  me,  as  you  state,  “a  copy 
j of  the  proceedings  of  a very  large  meeting  of  the 
j citizens  of  Cincinnati,  assembled  on  tlie  29!h  inst. 
-to  express  their  settled  opposition  to  the  annexation 
I of  Texas  to  the  United  States.”  You  request  from 
i me  an  explicit  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  annexation.  Having  a-t  rio  time  entertained 
opinions  upon  public  subjects  which  I was  unwilling 
to  avow,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your 
request.  1 have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that]  am 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
territory  and  government  of  the  United  Stated.  I en- 
tertain no  doubts  as  to  tlie  power  or  expediency  of 
the  re-annexation.  The  proof  is  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory to  my  mind,  that  Texas  once  constituted  a part 
.of  the  territory  of  the  U.  States,  the  title  to  which  I re- 
gard to  have  been  as  indisputable  as  that  to  any  por- 
tion of  our  territory.  At  tlie  time  tlie  negotiation  was 
opened  with  a view  to  acqmie  the  Floridas,  and  the 
settlement  of  other  questions,  and  pending  that  nego- 
tiation, the  Spanish  government  itself  was  satisfied  of 
the  validity  of  our  title,  and  was  ready  to  recognize 
a line  far  west  of  tlie  Sabine  as  the  true  western 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  defined  by  tlie  treaty  of 
1803  with  France,  under  which  Louisiana  was  ac- 
quired. This  negotiation,  which  had  been  first  opened 
at  Madrid,  was  broken  off  and  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, where  it  was  resumed,  arid  resulted  in  the 
treaty  of  Florida  by  which  the  Sabine  was  fixed  on 
as  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana.  From  tlie  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France,  until  the 
treaty  of  1819.  with  Spain,  the  territory  now  consti- 
tuting tlie  republic  of  Texas,  belonged  to  tlie  United 
Slates.  Jn  1819,  the  Florida  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Washington,  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Adain-y  (the  secreta- 
ry of  stale.)  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States,  and  Don 
Louis  de  Onis  on  tlie  part  of  Spain;  and  by  that  trea- 
ty this  territory  lying  west  of  tlie  Sabine,  arid  con- 
stituting Texas,  was  ceded  by  the  United  States  to 
Spain.  The  Rio  del  Norte  or  some  more  western 
boundary  than  the  Sabine  could  have  been  obtained, 
had  it  been  insisted  on.  by  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  and  that  without  increasing  tlie  consideration 
paid  for  the  Floridas.  In  my  judgment,  tlie  country 
west  of  tlie  Sabine,  and  now  called  Texas,  was  most 
unwisely  ceded  away.  It  is  a part  of  the  great  valley 
of  tlie  Mississippi,  directly  connected  by  its  naviga- 
ble waters  with  tlie  Mississippi  river,  and  having  once 
been  a part  of  our  union,  it  should  never  have  been 
dismembered  from  it.  The  government  and  people  of 
Texas,  it  is  understood,  not  only  give  their  consent, 
but  are  anxiously  desirous  to  be  reunited  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  If  the  application  of  Texas  fora  re  union 
and  admission  into  our  confederacy  shall  b-  rejected 
by  tlie  United  Stales,  there  is  imminent  danger  that 
she  will  become  a dependency,  if  not  a colony  of 
Great  Britain— an  event  which  no  American  patriot, 
anxious  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  this  country, 
could  permit  to  occur  without  the  most  strenuous  re- 
sistance. Let  Texas  be  reannexed,  and  tlie  authority 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  be  established  and 
maintained  within  her  limits,  as  also  in  the  Oregon 
territory,  and  let  t he  fixed  policy  of  our  government 
he,  not  to  permit  Great  Britain  or  any  oilier  foreign 
power  to  plant  a colony  or  hold  dominion  over  any 
portion  ot  tne  people  or  territory  of  either.  These 
are  my  opinions;  and  without  deeming  it  necessary  to 
extend  this  letter,  by  assigning  the  many  reasons 
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which  Influence  mo  in  the  conclusions  to  which  I 
come,  1 regret  to  he  compelled  to  differ  so  widely 
from  the  views  expressed  hy  yourselves,  and  the 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati  whom  you  repre- 
sent. Differing,  however,  with  you  and  with  them 
as  1 do,  it  was  due  to  frankness  that  1 should  be  thus 
explicit  in  the  declaration  of  my  opinions.  1 am, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

To  Messrs.  S.  P.  Chase,  Thomas  Heaton,  Sfc.  committee, 

Cincinnati. 

Annexation  Topic — Southern  Convention  and 
Dissolution  op  tuf.  Union  urged  as  Alternative. 
We  have  in  the  South  Carolinian  of  Uie3Uthult. 
published  at  Columbia,  and  understood  to  be  one  of 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  organs,  what  we  apprehend  to  be  a 
distinct  shadowing  forth  of  the  views  of  certain  men 
in  relation  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Union,  as  well 
as  in  relation  to  the  question  which  has  been  brought 
up  by  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  presidency,  and  is, 
now  distracting  the  country.  We  regret,  that  our 
space  will  not  enable  us  to  include  the  entire  articles 
from  the  Carolinian  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tracts. 

“Annexation — Southern  Convention.  The  south  is 
deeply  and  almost  unanimously  aroused  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation.  This  question  absorbs  all  others. 
Even  that  usually  all  absorbing  and  all  corrupting 
one,  the  presidency,  sinks  into  insignificance  before 
it.  Whigs  and  democrats  drop  all  their  old  party 
differences,  a id  unite  on  it  like  brothers — the  demo- 
crats apparently  to  a man;  and  the  whigs,  also,  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  blindly  in  la  lua  led  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Clay.  All  others  seem  instinctively  to 
feel  that  this  is  a question,  not  of  parly  hut  of  country 
and,  to  the  south,  one  of  absolute  self-preservation. — 
Over  the  south,  and  some  other  portions  of  other  sec- 
tions, Mr.  Van  Buren  is  dropped  bv  his  most  devoted 
followers.  The  people  are  releasing  their-  delegates 
to  the  Balti  nore  convention  from  their  instructions 
to  vote  for  him,  and  many  of  the  dedegates  themsel- 
ves are  declaring  against  him;  and  if  there  were  only 
time  for  concert  of  action,  he  would  not  probably 
have  received  a single  vole  from  the  south-  For 
want  of  this  concert,  he  may  have  been  nominated 
by  the  convention,  (which  was  to  meet  on  Monday 
last) — probably  was  so,  under  the  rigid  party  disci- 
pline which  secured  the  appointment  of  the  delegates. 
Our  late  private  letters  from  Washington  indicate  as 
much,  hut  say  that  rf  lie  is,  a third  candidate  in  favor 
of  annexation,  will  assuredly  he  nominated.  If  Mr. 
Van  Buren  be  nominated,  however,  every  intelligent 
man  must  see  that  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  his 
success;  and  so  utterly  futile  seems  the  continued 
pressure  of  his  nomination  by  Messrs.  Benton,  Blair,  & 
Co.  that  it  has  given  rise  to  suspicions  and  charges  of 
a design  on  their  part,  to  promote  the  success  of 
their  old  favorite,  Ciay.  They  are  certemly  playing 
into  his  hands,  whether  designedly  or  not,  in  violent- 
ly assailing  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  other  democrats  who 
will  not/hovv  to  their  arrogant  dictation,  and  thereby 
utterly  preventing  all  conceit  of  action  in  the  party; 
and  the  Clay  men  in  the  Senate,  and  over  the  whole 
country  evidently  sympathize  with  them;  act  in  con- 
cert with  them  on  the  treaty,  and  Col.  Benton’s  course 
in  the  senate,  and  censure  the  abandonment  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  Well,  “let  them  do  their  spite;”  we 
care,  not  a straw,  whether  they  effect  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  seek  to  promote  the  election  of 
Mr.  Ciay  or  not;  and  mention  these  things  only  as 
part  of  the  “signs  of  the  times.”  We  feel  no  interest 
in  the  presidential  scramble,  and  glad  that  our  peo- 
ple take  no  part  in  it , in  their  meetings'on  the  an- 
nexation question.  Clay  and  Van  Buren  are  both 
dead,  dead,  dead,  not  only  in  South  Carolina,  but  the 
whole  sou'll;  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  Cass  or 
Stewart  again-t  die  tariff;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  the 
nomination  of  Tyler  or  Woodbury.  The  only  hope 
of  the  south,  is  in  herself. 

“Trust  not  f t freedom  to  the  Franks; 

I i native  hearts  and  native  racks. 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells.’’ 

The  south  at  lengthsee3  this,  and  is  conscious  that, 
under  the  subtle  encroachments  of  our  old  enemy  of 
Britain,  aided  by  the  traitorous  abolitionists  at  home 
and  the  heartless  apathy  of  ambitious  political  aspi- 
rants, her  doom  is  sealed,  if  she  does  not  arise  in  her 
might  as  one  man,  and  efl'ect  a union  with  Texas. — 
She  agrees  with  the  patriotic  old  hero  of  the  Her- 
mitage, that  this  is  the  “golden  moment,”  which 
“must  not  be  lost,  or  Texas  will,  from  necessity,  be 
thrown  into  the  arms  of  England.’’  England  once 
firmly  seated  in  Texas,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all 
peace  or  safety  for  the  south,  which  would  soon  be 
made  another  St.  Domingo.  The  pressure  of  events 
upon  Texas  t-  very  great,  and,  as  Gen.  Jackson  says, 
“may  compel  her  to  look  elewhere  for  protection 
and  safety.”  Twice  has  she  appealed  to  us,  and  if 
we  coldly  and  selfishly  reject  her  a second  time,  what 


claim  shall  we  have  upon  her  sympathy?' — what  right 
to  expect  that  she  will  reject  the  overtures  of  Eng- 
land for  our  sake,  who  have  no  regard  for  her’s?” 
The  writer  proceeds  to  argue  the  probability  of 
Texas  becoming  subservient  to  England  at  some 
length,  and  then  goes  on — 

“It  is  highly  probable  then,  if  not  almost  certain 
that  Texas,  in  t lie  event  of  a second  rejection  of  lie r 
proposal  of  annexation,  will  soon  be  subject  to  the 
controlling  influence  of  Great  Britain,  and  finally  be- 
come a Brit ish  colony.  That  the  treaty  now  before 
the  senate  will  be  rejected,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt;  and  it  will  be  seen  hy  reference  to  the  news 
under  our  “Congressional”  head,  that  gen.  McDuffie, 
in  anticipation  of  such  a result,  is  about  to  bring  for- 
ward the  matter  in  a joint  resolution  of  both  houses. 
But  its  success,  even  .in  this  shape,  is  very  doubtful, 
especially  if  the  vote  in  the  house,  on  Friday,  of  103 
to  78  against  printing  the  memorial  from  New  Or- 
leans in  favor  of  annexation,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  ta- 
ble, be  any  lest  ol  the  views  of  that  body.  And  sup- 
pose the  measure  wholly  and  finally  rejected,  what 
is  then  to  he  done?  Must  we  fold  our  arms,  stand 
still,  and  yield  to  the  current  of  events  which  is  ra- 
pidly bearing  us  onward  to  the  most  terrible  de- 
struction? Mover!  What,  then,  is  to  he  done?.  Meet- 
ings every  where  are  declaring  in  favor  of  annexation 
by  the  general  government;  but,  with  a single  excep- 
tion, none  suggests  any  definite  remedy  against  the 
consequences  of  its  final  rejection— any  means  of 
still  carrying  it  out,  and  preventing  Texas  from  aban- 
doning all  hopes  of  it,  and  turning  in  shame  and  in- 
dignation from  us  to  Great  Britain.  The  exception 
referred  to  is  a meeting  of  over  6.00  citizens  of 
Barnwell  district,  at  Ashley,  after  the  parade  of  the 
lltli  regiment,  on  the  22J  Wsl.  at  which,  besides  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  IVm.  Gilmore 
Simms,  the  following  resolution,1  off-red  by  major 
A.  P.  Aldrich,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That,*  this  is  a question  which  requires 
immediate  action,  vve  recommend  that  a convention 
of  the  friends  of  annexation  of  Texas,  be  imme- 
diately called,  to  meet  in  Columbia  on  the  4th  July 
next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  subject — 
and  to  recommend  to  the  other  states  of  this  conl’e 
dera'cy,  whose  interests  are  identical  with  ours,  and 
the  friends  of  annexation  throughout  the  union,  to  > 
assemble  in  convention  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at 
as  early  a day  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  or-  j 
ganising  and  giving  force  3nd  direction  to  any  move- 1 
merit,  which  they  in  their  collected  wisdom  may 
think  proper. 

Some  such  mode  of  deliberation  and  concert  on 
the  part  of  the  south,  or  the  friends  of  annexation 
generally,  seems  absolutely  necessary;  and  we  sub- 
mit to  our  readers  also,  in  connection  with  this,  the 
suggestions  contained  in  tile  following  extract,  of  a 
private  letter  from  a highly  respected  and  intelligent 
friend  in  Alabama;  one  whom  wc  have  known  long 
and  well,  both  as  a man  and  a politician,  and  uni- 
formly entertained  a confidence  in  his  single-hearted 
rectitude  of  purpose,  ami  purity  of  motive,  which  no 
difference  of  opinion,  however  great,  could  ever  les- 
sen— not  even  that  which  separated  us  in  the  violent 
nullification  contest  of  ’3.2.” 

[If  the  editor  had  not  stated  that  the  communica- 
tion to  which  he  alludes,  came  from  Alabama,  we 
should  have  referred  it  to  a pen  held  near  the  capitol. ] 
It  commences  as  follows — 

“A  new  scene  in  the  drama  has  been  at  length 
presented,  and  th£  Texas  question  takes  itspo-ition 
on  the  stage.  The  t oo  great  party  loaders  find  it 
necessary  to  publish' their  opinions.  One  is  opposed 
to  the  annexation  under  any  circumstances.  The 
other  is  opposed  to  it  unless  and  unless , and  if  arid  if; 
and  “provided  also ” a “respectable  portion”  of  the 
people  are  not  opposed  to  it:  which  means,  that  un- 
less we  get  ori  our  knees  to  the  abolitionists  and  ob- 
tain their  consent,  the  southern  states  may  be  anni- 
hilated, and  our  institutions  destroyed,  rather  than 
ab  diori  should  be  rebuked! 

‘ It  is  perhaps  well  fur  the  south,  that  both  are  op- 
posed to  it;  as  the  people  are  now  left  free,  unbiass- 
ed hy  the  influences  that  would  exist  if  only  one  vyas 
opposed  to,  and  the  other  iu  favor  of  annexation.— 
YVe  hope  now  to  see  the  detestable  vice  of  mam  worship 
cast  to  the  winds,  and  the  southern  people  united!  if 
such  a crisis  does  not  efl'ect  this,  we  might  as  well 
surrender,  and  struggle  no  more!  We  have  been  ad- 
monished from  time  to  time,  by  friends  and  foes  to 
our  institutions,  that  in  a moral  or  physical  contest 
for  their  preservation,  we  could  only  rely  upon  our- 
selves; that  the  world  without  was  opposed  to  us,  and 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  states  of  the  confederacy 
were  equally  opposed.” 

The  article  goes  on  to  assume,  very  much  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  late  letter  to  Mr.  Fallen- 
ham,  that  Englan  I has  announced  her  intention  of 
interfering  with  slavery  in  the  southern  stales — and 
that  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  the  south  to  act, — in 


order  to  avert  “our  cities  and  villages  (being)  in  fla  mes’ 
j and  our  whole  souili  prostrate  in  blood  and  ashes:” 
| “Jt  they  will  not  wait  for  scenes  like  these,  how 
long  will  they  stand  with  folded  arms,  and  implore 
j the  federal  government  to  stand  by  the  constitution  and 
j enforce  its  guaranties?  One  ol'  which  is,  thattlie  stales 
: shall  be  protected  from  domestic  violence  or  foreign 
I aggression.  Will  any  honest  man  say  that,  the  ■ casus 
federis  ’ has  not  arisen?  when  docs  foreign  aggression 
| begin,  or  where,  end?  If  (he  states  confederated  do 
j not  now  stand  firmly  by  our  side,  let  me  ask  of  what 
value  is  the  constitution,  with  all  its  boasted  virtues, 

I to  us?  The  treaty  of  annexation  has  been  duly  sign- 
j ed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  nations,  duly  au- 
thorized. The  executive  department  has  done  its 
I duty,  and  the  tremendous  responsibility  rests  with 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  confirm,  or  reject 
it.  Ju  so  plain,  a case,  where  neither  the  faith  of  the 
nation  nor  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations  op- 
pose obstacles  to  its  ratification,  will  the  senate  ut- 
terly disregard  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the 
safety  of  the  south,  by  rejecting  the  treaty? 

“If  so  dark  a page  in  our  history  is  in  store  for  us, 
let  us  be  prepared  for  the  duties  that  will  then  in- 
stantly devolve  on  us;  and  in  any  action  which  we 
may  be  bound  to  take,  let  us  be  sure  to  keep  ourselves 
i fi  the  right.  What  will  those  duties  be?  A question 
of  deep  and  awful  import  it  is;  but,  to  this  complex- 
ion it  must  come — our  enemies,  will  have  it  so.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  our  duties  will  be, 

First:  To  call  upon  our  delegations  in  congress,  if 
in  session,  or  our  senators,  if  they  be  at  the  seat  of 
government,  to  wait  on  the  Texian  Minister  and  re- 
monstrate with  him  against  any  negotiation  with 
other  powerSj  until  the  southern  states  shall  have  had 
a reasonable,  time  to  decide  upon  their  course. 

Second:  That  object  secured,  a convention  of  the 
people  of  each  state  should  be  promptly  called,  to 
deliberate  arid  decide,  upon  the  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  slave  states  on  the  question  of  annexation;  and 
to  appoint  delegates  to  a convention  of  the  slave  slates, 
•with  instructions  to  carry  into  efl'ect  the  behests  of 
the  people. 

Third:  That  a convention  of  the  slave  states  by 
delegations  from  each,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  should 
be  called,  to  meet  at  some  central  position,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of-annexing  Texas  to 
the  Unhm,  if  the  Union  will  accept  it;  or  if  the  Union 
will  not  accept  it,  then,  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  south- 
ern stales! 

Fourth:  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave 
states,  to  call  congress  together  immediately;  when, 
the  final  issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the  alternative 
distinc' ly  presented  to  the  free  states,  either  to  admit 
Texas  into  the  Union,  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and 
calmly,  to  arrange  the  tenns  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union! 

“Think  me  not  ra-li.  The  time  has  come  when 
men  must  look  this  question  boldly  in  the  face.  YVe 
cannot  avoid  it,  if  we  would.  It  is  forced  on  us.  Life, 
liberty,  and  properly,  are  involved  in  it;  and  if  the 
shield  of  the  constitution'  is  to  be  used  lo  our  destruc- 
tion, instead  of  our  d fence  and  protection,  what  law  or 
principle,  human  or  divine,  requires  us  to  worship  at 
its  shrine?  Shall  the  men  of  the  present  generation, 
ignobly  cower  beneath  the  dangers  that  impend  over 
our  heads,  lor  the  privilege  of  meanly  sneaking  to  a 
temporary  repose  amidst  the  ruins  of  our  institutions! 
Forbid  it  Heaven;  forbid  it  patriotism,  and  every 
manly  feeling! 

“Our  oj^r-e  is  now  plain.  We  shall  never  be  be- 
lieved tome  in  earnest  by  the  “free  slates,”  as  they 
are  called,  until  we  make  demonstration  of  the  char- 
acter indicated;  and  if  it  turn  out  that  the  senate  re- 
jecl  the  treaty,  a plain  case  of  an  infraction  of  the  com- 
pact will  have  arisen,  when  the  slave  state  will  be  jus- 
tified in  theeysof  posterity,  and  an  impartial  world, 
in  resorting  to  the  ultimate  appeal  if  necessary.” 

Another  topic — the  rejection  of  Mr.  McKay's  tariff 
bill,  as  well  as  the  annexation  of  Texas,  is  seized 
upon  by  some  others  of  the  same  association,  where- 
with to  make  a demonstration  of  kindred  spirit  to 
the  above.  In  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  held  a 
few  days  siriec  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  at  which,  “after  a 
full  discussion,  hy  the  Hon.  J.  Fickling,  Edw.  Rlictt, 
Col.  Lawton,  F-  W.  Fickling,  Col.  Lartigue,  R.  YV. 
Singleton,  &c.,”  it  was,  after  premising  tuat  they  had 
for  twenty  years  been  contending  against  the  tariff'  in 
vain,  unanimously 

“1.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  recent  proceed- 
ings in  congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff'  as  clos- 
ing the  door  to  all  hope  of  relief  from  that  body;  and 
that  we  believe  tins  important  question,  instead  of 
being  decided  on  the  pure  principles  of  constitutional 
right  and  justice,  lias  been,  and  ever  will  be,  made 
s bservienl  lo  party  purposes,  and  postponed  lo  the 
interest-  of  aspiring  politicians. 

“2.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  respond  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  legislature  of  this  stale,  adopted  in 
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December,  1842;  and  that,  having  lost  all  hope  of  re- 
lief, either  from  a ‘returning  sense  of  justice’  on  the 
part  of  our  law-givers  or  the  ‘ascendency  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,’  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  declare, 
in  the  language  of  that  resolution,  that  ‘we  must,  in 
accordance  with  our  principles  and  recorded  pledges, 
adopt  such  measures  to  redress  our  wrongs,  and  re- 
store the  constitution,  as  are  due  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.” 

“ Resolved , That  if  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
— under  the  drill  of  party  leaders — should  reject  the 
treaty  of  annexation,  we  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Texas,  and  urge  them  not  to  yield  to  a just  resent- 
ment, and  turn  their  eyes  to  other  alliances,  but  to 
believe  that  they  have  the  warm  advocacy  of  a large 
portion  of  the  American  public,  who  are  resolved, 
that  sooner  or  later,  the  pledge  in  the  treaty  of  1803 
shail  be  redeemed,  and  Texas  be  incorporated  into 
our  Union.  But  if — on  the  other  hand — we  are  not 
permitted  to  bring  Texas  into  our  Union  peacefully 
and  legitimately,  as  new  we  may,  then  we  solemnly 
announce  to  the  world, — that  we  will  dissolve  this 
Union,  sooner  than  abandon  Texas. 

“On  motion  of  G.  P.  Elliott,  esq-,  it  was 

“ Resolved , That  the  chair,  at  his  leisure,  appoint  a 
committee  of  vigilance  and  correspondence,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-one,  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  the 
cause  of  Texas  annexation.” 

The  Globe  signifies  that  Mr.  Rlielt,  of  S.  C , in 
congress,  adopts  the  laconic  and  significant  expres- 
sion “Texas  with,  ok  without  the  Union,”  as  his 
motto.' 

Mr.  McDuffie,  in  his  speech  the  other  day  upon  the 
tariff,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Choate,  expressed  a determina- 
tion (o  leave  the  senate,  procure  a seat  in  the  legis- 
lature of  his  own  state,  and  bring  forward  a proposi- 
tion to  lay  an  impost  on  all  manufactured  goods 
brought  into  South  Carolina! 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  on  inserting  the 
above  Beaufort  resolution,  suggesting  a dissolution  of 
the  Union,  says: 

“They ‘ dissolve  this  Union!”  They!  the  “chivalry” 
of  South  Carolina!  We  should  have  to  resort  to 
some  language  unknown,  to  express  our  contempt  at 
this  miserable,  puny  effort  at  gasconade!  for  it  does 
not  even  reach  the  dignity  of  actual  boasting.  They 
had  an  opportunity  once,  and  why  did  they  not  do  it? 
They  thought  better  of  it!  They  reflected,  that  if 
cotton  fell,  it  might  rise;  but  they  knew  no  process 
by  which  a neck  once  twisted  could  be  set  straight 
again! 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  Virginia  public  to 
this  fact;  that  the  partizans  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
in  South  Carolina,  avow  a determination  to  dissolve 
this  Union,  if  they  cannot  succeed  in  annexing,  by 
a joint  resolution  or  by  treaty,  Texas,  New  Mexico. 
Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  and  Chihuahua.  These  four 
last  are  provinces  of  Mexico,  to  which  the  United 
(States  have  never  laid  claim,  and  which  were  settled 
100  years  before  Louisiana!  Yes!  if  they  cani.ot 
succeed  in  dismembering  a foreign  country,  these 
friends  of  John  C.  Calhoun  are  resolved  to  dismember 
this  Union!  We  call  upon  all  men,  of  all  parties,  to 
bear  this  in  mind.  Contemptible  as  this  vaporing  is, 
it  is  yet  significant  in  one  particular.  It  shows  the 
true  design  of  the  Texan  agitators!  Let  the  people 
understand  it  thoroughly. 

We  ask  the  people  of  Virginia  if  they  are  willing 
to  stake  the  continuance  of  the  Union  unon  such  an 
issue  as  this?  9 

Have  these  wise  and  valiant  men,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, ever  reflected  what  they  could  do,  if  the  union 
were  dissolved?  Are  there  no  men  of  1780  and  81 
still  alive  among  them,  to  remind  them  of  their  utier 
helplessness,  when  they  were  invaded  by  acontemti- 
ble  British  force  of  4 or  5,000  men?  Do  they  not 
know,  that  the  army  of  Lincoln  which  defended 
Charleston,  was  composed  of  the  troops  of  the  union, 
and  that  after  thesurrenderof  that  city,  they  were  in 
a manner  bound  hand  and  foot,  powerless  to  help 
themselves,  and  surrendered  over  to  the  enemy? 
Have  they  forgotten  Tarleton,  Simcoe  and  Rawdon? 
Have  they  ceased  to  remember,  that  the  whole  year, 
1780,  was  a long  series  of  plunder,  oppression  and 
outrage  upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  that 
the  only  show  of  resistance  made  by  her,  was  made 
by  a few  partizans  under  Marion  and  Sumpter? 
Where  was  then  her  self  dependence?  Where  was 
then  her  reliance  on  her  own  resources?  She  was  as 
weak  and  as  powerless  as  an  exhausted  infant.  She 
did  not,  then,  engage  in  calculations  as  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  union!  She  stretched  out  her  arms,  and 
called  for  the  assistance  of  her  sister  states  in  the 
extremity  of  despair!  And  when  that  assistance 
came,  it  came  from  the  states  north  of  her;  from 
t hose  she  affects  to  despise!  The  Delaware  and  Ma- 
ryland troops  were  there,  and  the  blood  of  DeKalb, 
moistens  the  soil  of  South  Carolina!  Still  later, 
when  by  the  defeat  of  G-ates,  all  opposition  seemed 
a second  time  crushed,  did  South  Carolina  recover, 


by  her  own  exertions,  from  the  miserable  condition 
to  which  she  was  reduced?  Who  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Cowpens  which  gave  the  first  decided  turn? 
Did  South  Carolina  and  her  redoubtable  “chivalry”? 
By  no  means.  It  was  fought  and  won  by  Morgan 
and  his  Buckskins,  by  Howard  and  his  Maryland 
line!  Who  proved  first  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world,  that  the  sharp  shooters  of  the  old  world, 
were  no  match  for  the  riflemen  of  the  new?  Was  it 
a man  of  South  Carolina?  No!  it  was  Daniel  Mor- 
gan of  Virginia?  Who  convinced  the  proud  soldier 
of  Britain,  that  in  the  shock  of  mortal  conflict,  he 
who  had  sought  an  equal  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  in 
vain  all  over  the  world,  had  at  last  found  him  in  the 
soldier  of  America?  Was  it  a South  Carolinian? 
History  tells  us  it  was  John  Eager  Howard,  of  the 
Maryland  line!  Who  at  the  head  of  troops  compos- 
ed of  North  Carolinians,  Virginians  and  Maryland- 
ers, expelled  the  forces  of  Rawdon,  after  a series  of 
bloody  conflicts,  from  the  fair  plains  of  Carolina, 
and  shut  them  up  in  the  walls  of  Charleston?  Was 
it  a son  of  the  Palmetto?  If  we  read  our  chronicles 
right,  it  was  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Rhode  Island! 
Oh!  deadly  mortification  to  the  “chivalry,”  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  North  Carolina  did  their  fighting 
for  them,  under  the  direction  of  a YANKEE!  Their 
bragging  they  are  well  qualified  to  do  for  themselves. 

No  state  lies  under  such  deep  obligations  to  the 
union  as  South  Carolina!  Every  town,  every  vil 
lage,  every  field  bears  witness  to  the  deep  and  ines- 
timable services  rendered  by  the  forces  of  the  con- 
federation. And  yet  she  is  the  first,  to  raise  an  out- 
cry against  the  band  that  avenged  her  wrongs;  to  lift 
a hand  against  her  guardian,  protector  and  friend!” 
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NEGOTIATIONS,  &c.  W£TH  TEXAS. 

The  following  message  and  documents  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  the 
senate  on  Saturday  last,  and,  after  being  read  through, 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  removed  therefrom, 
and  twenty  thousand  copies  thereof  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

Message  from  the  President. 

Washington  May  31,  1844. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

In  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  of  the 
22d  instant,  requesting  information  in  regard  to  any 
promise  by  the  president  of  military  or  other  aid  to 
Texas  in  the  event  of  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Republic  to  annex  herself  to  the  United  States, 
I transmit  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state  and 
the  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

In  my  message  to  the  senate  of  the  15th  of  this 
month,  I adverted  to  the  duty  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  signature  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  had  imposed  upon  me,  to  repel  any  inva- 
sion of  that  country  by  a foreign  power  while  the 
treaty  was  under  consideration  in  the  senate,  and  i 
transmitted  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of 
the  navy,  with  a copy  of  the  orders  which  had  been 
issued  from  those  departments  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  me  to  execute  that  duty.  In  those  orders, 
general  Taylor  W3s  directed  to  communicate  with 
the  president  of  Texas  upon  the  subject,  and  captain 
Conner  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
charge  d’  afl'air-qs  of  the  United  States  accredited  to 
that  government.  No  copy  of  any  communication 
which  either  of  those  officers  may  have  made  pursu- 
ant to  tho.-rn  orders  ha^yet  been  received  at  the  de- 
partment from  which  they  emanated. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  May  30,  1844. 

To  Ike  president  of  the  United  States: 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  22d  instant,  in  exe- 
cutive session,  requesting  the  president  to  inform 
the  senate  whether  any  engagement  or  agreement 
has  taken  place  between  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted Sates  and  the  president  of  Texas,  in  relation  to 
naval  or  military  aid , or  any  other  aid  to  Texas,  in 
the  event  of  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  Texas  to 
annex  herself  to  the  United  States;  and  if  so,  all  the 
particulars  of  such  agreement  or  promise,  with  the 
copies  of  the  same,  if  in  writing,  and  also  a copy  of 
all  communications,  if  any  have  been  made,  to  the 
presiaent  of  Texas,  informing  him  of  the  march  and 
sailing  of  portions  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  the 
orders  given  them  to  communicate  with  and  report 
to  the  said  president  of  Texas,  has  the  honor  to  lay 
before  the  president  a copy  of  the  following  papers: 
1.  A note,  dated  the  1 7 Lh  of  January  last,  from 
Mr.  Van  Zandt,  charge  d’  affaires  of  Texas,  to  Mr. 
Upshur,  inquiring  whether  after  a treaty  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States  should  be 
signed  but  before  it  should  go  into  operation,  the  pres 
ident  of  the  United  States  would,  if  Texas  should 
desire  or  consent  to  it,  order  such  a desposition  of 


the  naval  and  m ilitary  force  of  the  United  Stales  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  Texas  against  foreign 
aggression. 

To  this  note  no  answer  was  returned  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

2-  A despatch  from  Mr.  Murphy  to  Mr.  Upshur, 
dated  the  15th  of  February  last,  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Henderson  as  a plenipotenti- 
ary on  the  part  of  Texas,  and  stating  the  assurances, 
given  by  Mr.  Murphy  which  led  to  that  appoint- 
ment. 

3.  A despatch  from  Mr.  Murphy  to  Mr.  Upshur, 
dated  22d  of  February,  offering  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  Texas  from  invasion,  pen- 
ding a treaty  of  annexation. 

No  despatch  from  Mr.  Murphy  of  the  19th  of 
February  is  on  the  file  in  this  department.  It  is 
presumed,  therefore  that  in  referring  to  a despatch 
of  that  date,  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  of  February,  he 
intended  to  refer  to  the  despatch  of  the  15th  of  that 
month. 

4.  A note,  dated  the  14th  of  February  last,  from 
Mr.  Jones,  secretary  of  state  of  Texas,  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, requiring  as  a condition  of  the  appointment  of 
General  Henderson,  assurances  that  this  government 
would  station  troops  and  a naval  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  Texas  from  invasion,  and  would 
guaranty  the  independence  of  Texas. 

5.  A note  from  Mr.  Murphy  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  the 
same  date,  giving  certain  assurances  in  reply  thereto. 

6.  A note  from  Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the 
15th  of  February,  announcing  the  appointment  of 
Gen.  Henderson  in  consequence  of  the  assurances 
given  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  note  of  the  1 4 tH . 

7.  A secret  order,  dated  the  19th  of  February,  from 
Mr.  Murphy  to  Lieutenant  Davis,  in  command  of 
the  United  States  schooner  Flirt,  directing  him  to 
proceed  with  that  vessel  to  Vera  Cruz. 

8.  An  instruction  from  Mr.  Nelson,  Secretary  of 
State  ad  interin  i,  to  Mr.  Murphy, ofthe  11th  of  March 
last,  disavowing  the  arrangemententered  into  between 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Jones. 

9.  A despatch  from  Mr.  Murphy,  dated  the  1 4th 
ultimo,  acknowledging  the  receipt  ofthe  instruction 
of  Mr.  Nelson. 

10.  A note,  dated  the  12th  ultimo,  addressed  by 
Mr.  Murphy  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  Texas,  in 
compliance  with  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Nelson. 

11.  A note,  dated  the  11th  of  the  last  month,  from 
the  undersigned  to  Messrs.  Van  Zandt  and  Hender- 
son, referring  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  Mr. 
Upshur  of  the  17th  of  January,  and  informing  them 
that  during  the  pendency  of  a treaty  of  annexation 
the  president  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  use  all  the 
means  placed  within  his  power  by  the  constitution 
to  protect  Texas  from  all  foreign  invasion. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

MR.  VAN  ZANDT  TO  MR.  UPSHUR. 

Legation  of  Texas,  Washington,  Jan.  17,1844. 

Sir:  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistice  has  been 
proclaimed  between  Mexico  and  Texas;  that  that  ar- 
mistice has  been  obtained  through  the  intervention 
of  several  great  powers  mutually  friendly;  and  that 
negotiations  are  now  pending  having  for  their  object 
a settlement  of  the  difficulties  heretofore  existing 
between  the  two  countries.  A proposition  likewise 
having  been  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  through  you,  for  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as to  this  country,  therefore  (without  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  reply  which  the  president  of  Texas, 
may  direct  to  be  made  to  this  proposition)  I beg  leave 
to  suggest  that  it  may  be  apprehended,  should  a trea- 
ty of  annexation  be  concluded,  Mexico  may  think 
proper  to  at  once  terminate  the  armistice,  break 
off  all  negotiation  for  peace,  and  again  threaten 
or  commence  liostilites  againist  Texas,  and  that 
some  of  the  other  governents  who  have  been 
instumential  in  obtaining  their  cession,  if  they  do 
not  throw  their  influence  into  the  Mexican  scale, 
may  altogether  withdraw  their  good  offices  of  medi- 
ation, thus  losing  to  Texas  their  friendship  and  ex- 
posing her  to  the  unrestrained  menaces  of  Mexico. 
In  view,  then,  of  these  things,  I desire  to  submit 
through  you  to  his  excellency  the  president  of  the 
United  Slates  this  inquiry:  Should  the  president  of 
Texas  accede  to  the  proposition  of  annexation  , would 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  and  before  it  shall  be  ratified  and  receive 
the  final  action  of  the  other  branches  of  both  gov- 
ernments, in  case  Texas  should  desire  it,  or  with 
her  consent,  order  such  number  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  such  necessary 
points  or  places  upon  the  territory  or  borders  of  Tex- 
as or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect her  against  foreign  aggression? 

This  communication,  as  well  as  the  reply  which 
you  may  make,  will  be  considered  by  me  as  entirely 
confidential,  not  to  be  embraced  in  my  regular  offi- 
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cial  correspondence  fo  my  Government,  but  enclos- 
ed direct  to  the  president  of  Texas  for  his  informa- 
tion. With  assurances  of  my  great  regard,  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

ISAAC  VAN  2ANDT. 

lion.  A.  P.  Upshw , $-c. 

MR.  JOKES  TO  MR  MURPIIY. 

Department  of  slate,  Washington  Feb.  14,  1S44. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  by  desire  of  the  president, 
has  the  honor  to  communicate  to  Gen.  Murphy,  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  United  States,  that  having  receiv- 
ed assurances  from  his  government  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  Stales  should  take  place, 
and  having  maturely  considered  the  reasons  adduced 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a measure,  he  entertains  no 
disinclination  to  taking  up  the  subject,  and  giving  it 
the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  prior  to  investing  the  proper 
persons  with  full  powers  for  final  negotiation  there- 
upon, that  the  peculiar  situation  and  relations  of  this 
country  should  be  taken  into  view.  Engaged,  as  this 
government  is,  in  negotiations  with  Mexico,  under  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should 
desire  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  unfavorable  termi- 
nation of  those  negotiations.  Were  Texas  to  com- 
mence negotiations  with  the  United  States  in  re-, 
lation  to  annexation,  and  they  should  from  any  cause 
be  protracted,  or  ultimately  result  in  failure,  it  would 
not  only  render  our  position  in  regard  to  Mexico  pe- 
culiarly hazardous,  but  place  us  in  a delicate  attitude 
with  other  powers.  If  Mexico  were  to  apprehend  such 
a state  of  affairs,  it  would  provoke  immediate  hostil- 
ities against  us.  And  if  an  armistice  were  even  con- 
cluded, the  president  is  satisfied  that  it  would  he  im- 
mediately violated  by  Mexico.  Hence  it  becomes 
necessary  that  this  government  should  be  prepared 
for  these  contingencies. 

If,  therefore,  Gen.  Murphy  will,  on  the  part  of  his 
government,  give  assurances  to  this  that  the  United 
States  shall  assume  the  attitude  of  a defensive  ally  of 
Texas  against  Mexico — that  the  United  States  will 
maintain  a naval  force  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  sub- 
ject to  Ins  orders,  able  successfully  to  oppose  the 
marine  of  Mexico  and  also  a disposable  force  on  our 
eastern  and  northeastern  frontier  of  five  hundred  dra- 
goons, with  one  thousand  infantry  at  some  southern 
station  of  the  United  States,  whence  they  may  be 
conveniently  transported  to  our  shores,  in  the  event 
of  necessity,  the  president  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
forthwith  despatching  a minister  with  ample  pow- 
ers to  the  govWiment  of  the  United  Slates,  to  co- 
operate with  our  minister  now  there  in  negotiating 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  the  event  of  a fail- 
ure of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  this  government  should  have  assurance  or  guar- 
anty of  its  independence  by  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
offer  to  Gen.  Murphy  the  assurances  of  the  high  con- 
sideration with  which  he  has  the  honor  to  be  his 
most  faithful  and  obedient  servant. 

ANSON  JONES. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Murphy 

Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United  Stales,  Sec. 

MR.  MURPHY  TO  MR.  JONES. 

Legation  of  U.  S.  I Vashinglon,  (Texas,)  Fib.  14,  1844. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,,  charge  d’affaires  of  the 
United  States  near  the  government  of  this  republic, 
has  the  honor  to  acknowledge.lhe  receipt  of  your  note 
of  this  day,  representing  to  him  the  delicate  situation 
in  which  the  negotiations  pending  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  would  place  the  government  and  people  of 
Texas  in  case  a negotiation  for  the  annexation  ofTexas 
to  the  United  States  should  be  set  on  foot  and  ulti- 
mately fail  of  its  object;  and  that  even  the  progress  of 
such  negotiation  betweenTexasand  the  United  States 
when  known  to  Mexico,  would,  in  all  probability, 
provoke  immediate  hostilities  on  the  pari  of  Mexico 
against  Texas,  and  which  Texas(  I am  well  aware) 
is  illy  prepared  to  resist. 

You  therefore  ask  of  me  some  pledge  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Texas  pending  such  negotiations,  previous  to 
the  appointment  of  a special  minister  to  act  with  Mr. 
Van  Zaadt,  your  charge  d’affaires  near  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  opening  and  conducting 
that  negotiation  at  Washington  city  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Sir,  I have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  on  the  part 
of  my  government,  that  neither  Mexico  nor  any 
other  power  will  be  permitted  to  invade  Texas  on  ac- 
count of  any  negotiation  which  may  take  place  in 
relation  to  any  subject  upon  which  Texas  is  or  may 
be  invited  by  the  United  States  to  negotiate;  that  the 
United  States,  having  invited  that  negotiation  will 
be  a guaranty  of  their  honor  that  no  evil  shall  result 
10  Texas  from  accepting  the  invitation;  and  that  active 
measures  will  be  immediately  taken  by  the  United 
Slates  to  prevent  the  evils  you  seem  to  anticipate  from 
this  source. 


As  far,  therefore,  as  my  power  and  authority  may 
go,  I will  take  care  that  my  government  is  speedily 
apprized  of  your  views  and  wishes,  and  that  a suffi- 
cient naval  force  shall  be  placed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, convenient  for  the  defence  of  Texas,  in  case  of 
any  invasion  which  may  threaten  her  seaboard  pend- 
ing such  negotiation;  also,  that  measures  shall  be 
taken,  as  required  by  you,  to  repel  any  invasion  by 
land  of  a like  character. 

The  undersigned  is  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  of  the  present  proposed  negotiation,  and  for 
some  time  thereafter,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  Texas  should  have  an  opportunity  to  pi  ice 
herself  in  an  attiti  de  of  defence  in  case  her  negotia- 
tion with  the  United  States  on  (lie  subject  of  annex- 
ation should  provoke  an  attack  from  Mexico.  He 
therefore  feels  no  reluctance  in  assuring  Mr.  Jones 
that  the  United  Slates  would  not  hastily  withdraw 
her  protection  even  if  the  negotiation  should  fail 
of  its  object;  and  he  conceives  that  the  high  honor 
of  his  country  may  well  be  relied  upon  for  such  pro- 
tection to  an  extent  that  shall  leave  no  just  cause  of 
complaint. 

The  undersigned  would  also  inform  Mr.  Jones  that 
the  United  States  have  now  a naval  force  in  the  Gulf 
which  the  undersigned  believes  to  be  vastly  an  over- 
match for  any  naval  force  Mexico  can  command  at 
sea.  But  lie  is  not  so  fully  advised  of  the  amount 
of  land  forces  on  or  near  the  soutli  and  southwestern 
border  of  the  United  States.  He  will  assure  Mr. 
Jones,  however,  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  giving 
to  Texas  ample  assurance  of  her  safety  whilst  acting 
upon  this  subject  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  undeisigned  will  fully  ad  vise  his  government 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  without  delay, 
and  press  upon  their  consideration  its  vast  importance 
to  Texas. 

With  regard  to  the  assurance  or  guaranty  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  by  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  proposed  negotiation  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  the 
undersigned  has  no  authority  from  his  government  to 
make  such  assurance  orguaranty.  But  he  proposes 
to  Mr.  Jones  that  the  minister  of  Texas  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  on  this  subject  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  after  he  sh a 11  arrive  at  Washington  city 
and  before  entering  upon  such  negotiation. 

The  undersigned  takes  great  pleasure,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  renewing  to  Air.  Jones  the  assurance  of  his 
great  respect  and  high  consideration. 

W.  S.  MURPHY. 

The  Hon.  Anson  Jones, 

Secretary  of  slate  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  Sf  c. 

MR.  JONES  TO  MR.  MURPHY. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington  Feb.  15  1844- 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of  the 
republic  ofTexas,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  note  of  Mr.  Murphy,  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  United  States  to  this  government,  of  yesterday’s 
date,  in  reply  to  the  note  of  the  undersigned  of  the 
same  date.  The  assurances  given  by  Mr.  Murphy,  on 
the  part  of  his.  government,  are  of  so  satisfactory  a 
character  that  the  president  has  concluded  to  des- 
patch without  delay  a special  agent  (the  Hon.  J.  P. 
Henderson)  to  the  city  of  Washington,  with  full  pow- 
ers, in  conjunction  with  our  charge  d’affaires  now 
resident  at  that  court,  to  enter  into  negotiations  and 
to  conclude  and- sign  a treaty  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  that 
country. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  with  much  pleasure 
of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Gen.  Murphy,  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  United  States,  the  assurances  of 
his  highest  consideration  and  respect. 

ANSON  JONES. 

To  Gen.  W.  S.  Murphy. 

Charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  Sfc. 

MR.  MURPIIY  TO  MR.  UPSHUR. 

Legation  of  U.  S.  Washington,  (Texas,)  Feb.  15, 1844- 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  on  the 
5th  instant,  1 received  your  despatch  requiring  me  to  | 
repair  to  the  seat  of  government  and  present  to  his 
excellency  President  Houston  the  weighty  considera-  I 
lions  which  had  induced  the  government  of  ttie  United 
States  to  propose  to  that  of  Texas  the  annexation  of 
tlie  latter  to  the  former  country, 

In  obedience  to  that  request  I arrived  here  on  the 
10th  instant,  and  it  affords  me  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  to  announce  to  you  the  complete  accom- 
plishment of  your  wishes.  The  government  of  Texas 
will  invest  Gen.  J.  P.  Henderson  w.ith  lull  powers  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  ministerplentipotentiary,  to 
proceed  to  Washington  city  wilii  all  possible  despatch 
(or  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  the  government, 
of  the  United  Slates  a treaty  for  the  complete  transfer 
of  the  public  domain  and  the  annexation  ofTexas  to 
the  United  Stales.  , 


This  was  concluded  upon  last  evening  by  the  pre- 
sident and  his  cabinet,  on  the  part  ofTexas,  and  the 
undersigned,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
powers  to  he  given  to  Gen.  Henderson  are  to  be  of  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  character,  so  that  no  im- 
pediment shall  he  found  requiring  further  or  other 
powers,  or  further  or  other  instructions.  But  inas- 
much as  the  commissioners  of  T exas  now  in  Mexico, 
in  treaty  or  negotiation  touching  an  armistice,  are 
supposej  not  to  have  concluded  their  labors,  and  it  is 
clear  to  the  president  of  Texas  that,  so  soon  as  this 
negotiation  in  relation  to  annexation  is  known  to  the 
government  of  Mexico,  all  negotiation  on  that  and 
all  other  questions  between  Texas  and  Mexico  will 
cease,  and  that  the  president  of  Mexico  will  instantly 
commence  active  hostilities  againt  Texas,  which 
Texas  is  wholly  unprepared,  by  sea  or  land,  to  resist, 
it  is  understood  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  having  invited  Texas  to  this  negotiation,  will 
at  once,  and  before  any  negotiation  is  set  on  foot, 
place  a sufficient  naval  force  in  the  gulf  to  protect 
the  coast  ofTexas,  and  hold  a sufficient  force  of  ca- 
valry, or  other  description  of  mounted  troops,  on  the 
southwestern  border  of  the  United  States,  in  readi- 
ness to  protect  or  aid  in  the  protection  of  Texas  pend- 
ing the  proposed  negotiation  for  annexation.  I trust 
my  government  will  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  this 
course  of  policy;  for  I found  it  impossible  to  induce 
this  government  to  enter  heartily  into  the  measure  of 
annexation  with  an  assurance  that  my  government 
would  not  fail  to  guard  Texas  against  all  the  evils 
which  were  likely  to  assail  Texas  in  consequence  of 
her  meeting  and  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States.  And  I took  occasion  to  assure  the 
president  that  the  honor  of  my  government  was  more 
than  a sufficent.  guaranty  to  Texas  that  she  would 
not  suffer  from  any  act  done  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  and,  desire  of  my  government. 

I gave  these  assurances  to  secure  the  object  my 
government  has  in  view.  I took  upon  myself  a great 
resposibility,  but  the  case  required  it;  and  you  will,  I 
hope  justify  me  to  the  president. 

I write  in  great  haste,  sending  this  note  hy  express 
to  Galveston,  to  be  forwarded  to  you  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment;  and,  in  five  or  ten  days  after  you 
receive  it,  General  Henderson,  the  Texan  minister, 
will  be  with  you. 

I shall  soon  repair  to  Galveston,  and  the  president 
will  go  to  Houston,  in  order  to  be»  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  where  we  can  have  the  readiest  intercourse 
with  the  United  States.  Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  MURPHY. 

To.  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  Stale,  &c. 

[No.  21.] 

MR.  MURPHY  TO  MR.  UPSHUR. 

Legation  of  U.  S.  Washington,,  (Texas,)  Feb.  22,  1S44. 

Sir,:  I wrote  to  you  on  the  19th  instant,  by  Mr. 
Miller,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation by  Capt.  Todd,  and  informing  you  that  some 
days  before  his  arrival  I had  agreed  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  upon  the  terms  that  a special  min- 
ister was  to  go  out  from  this  government  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  the 
annexation  ofTexas  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
Colonel  Henderson,  the  minister  appointed  by  this 
government  for  that  purpose,  had  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington some  days  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Todd. 
It  being  the  intention  of  Caption  Todd  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Washington,  I avail  myself  of  li  is  polite- 
ness to  communicate  to  you  the  correspondence  be- 
tween tii is  government  and  the  undersigned  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Henderson  with  the  authority  above 
mentioned. 

Enclosed  I send,  also,  the  copy  of  a “secret  order,'" 
to  commandant  Davis  of  the  United  States  schooner 
Flirt,  whicli  was  given  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Gen.  Houston,  and  consonant  to  my  own  opinion  of 
the  propriety  of  the  measure  as  one  of  forecast  and 
precaution.  And  I trust  that  the  president,  as  well 
as  the  department  of  state,  will  not  only  approve  of 
it  as  such,  but  will  give  it  immediate  co-operation 
and  effect  by  sending  a fleet  of  greater  force  into  tha 
Gulf  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  if  a war  steamer,  drawing  not  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  water,  could  be  sent  to 
Galveston.  Qne  of  that  class  could  enter  that  port 
with  safety,  and  would  be  very  efficient  on  that  ac- 
count. 

It  is  not  less  important  that  a body  of  light  troops 
and  a few  hundred  heavy  infantry  should  be  held  in 
readiness  on  the  line  of  Texas,  and  subject  to  my 
order  in  their  after  movements. 

The  president  and  myself  having  agreed  to  go  to 
Houston  and  Galveston  in  order  to  facilitate  our  cor- 
respondence with  the  government  of  the  U.  Slates, 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  movements  of  the  Mexican  forces,  will  leave 
this  place  in  eight  or  ten  days,  when  we  hope  to  hear 
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from  you  as  soon  as  Colonel  Henderson  arrives  at 
Washington  city.  You  will  perceive  it  to  be  our 
opinion  that  the  appearance  of  an  imposing  force  in 
the  Gulf  will  check  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  against  Texas,  and  it  will  be  far  better  to 
check  a movement  of  hostility  than  to  oppose  it,  even 
successfully  after  it  has  moved.  The  first  check  is 
not  an  act  of  open  war;  the  second  is.  Besides,  we 
can  allege  that  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Texan 
government  of  a cession  of  hostilities,  without  limit 
of  time,  having  been  induced  as  understood  by  the 
mediation  of  England  and  the  United  States,  both 
are  bound  in  good  faith  to  take  care  that  no  violation 
of  this  proclamation  be  made  by  either  party  with- 
out the  previous  notice  required  by  laws  of  nations, 
as  well  as  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  common 
sense.  No  such  notice  has  been  given  by  Mexico  to 
Texas,  and  until  it  is  given  both  England  and  the 
United  States  are  bound  in  good  faith  to  resist  any 
sudden  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico,  opposing  even 
force  to  force. 

Is  it  not  proper  that  the  Mexican  government  be 
apprized  of  this  in  due  time,  if  the  viewes  is  correct? 
And  is  it  not  best  that  an  imposing  force  be  kept  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  check  a movement  by  land  or  sga 
against  Texas?  For  Mexico  will  not  even  attempt 
an  invasion  by  land  if  she  sees  it  is  to  be  resisted, 
upon  the  principles  above  mentioned,  by  an  immedi- 
ate attack  upon  Vera  Cruz  by  water. 

You  will  see  that  I am  anxious  to  check,  by  the 
appearance  of  an  imposing  force,  even,  the  incipient 
steps  of  any  hostile  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico, 
because  it  will  be  so. much  more  easy  to  heal  the 
would  inflicted  on  Mexico  by  the  severance  of  her 
Texan  territory  and  its  annexation  to  the  U.  Slates, 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  wi'h  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Nor  can  there  be  the  least  prospect  for  the  angry 
grumbling  of  other  powers,  if  there  is  no  open  wai- 
ter (hem  to  interfere  in. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  congratulate  you,  the  president, 
and  my  beloved  country,  upon  the  almost  inevitable 
success  of  this  great  measure  of  annexation,  the 
happy  termination  of  so  many  impending  difficulties, 
and  the  great  and  most  brilliant  success  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  department  under  your  more 
immediate  control.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  ensure 
your  final  success  in  this  measure,  fraught  with  count- 
less -and  almost  inconceivable  blessings  to  my  coun- 
try, has  alreadyfbeen  done  here.  'I  he  rest  must  be 
done  at  Washington  city.  A treaty  made  there  will 
be  received  and  ratified  here  with  loud  shouts  and 
acclamations  by  the  people,  and  the  government  here 
will  heartily  participate  in  the  general  joy. 

Let  there  be  no  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  my 
government  in  the  final  adjustment  of  this  measure. 
Urge  upon  all  concerned  the  absolute  necessity  of 
despatch  and  the  evils  of  delay.  Despatch  will  se- 
cure a peaceahle  acquisition  of  this  almost  invalua- 
ble country.  Delay  may  bring  on  a war  immensely 
expensive  in  blood  and  Ireasure,  and  result  in  the 
loss  of  all  sought  to  be  gained.  Your  ob’t  serv’t, 

W.  S.  MURPHY. 

To  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state  of  U.  S. 
[secret  order.] 

Washington,  ( Texas ,)  February  19,  1844. 

Sir:  You  will  sail  without  delay  to  Vera  Cruz,  re- 
maining there  so  long  only  as  to  ascertain  if  any  ex- 
pedition, by  land  or  sea,  is  meditated  or  in  progress 
against  Texas  and  Mexico. 

It  is  very  desirable,  also,  that  the  officer  com- 
manding such  American  vessels  of  war  as  may.be 
lying  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  that  you  may  fall  in  with  on 
your  cruise,  should  know  that  their  presence  in  the 
Gulf  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  at  Galveston,  or  on  the  line 
of  sailing  between  those  two  ports,  is  very  necessa- 
ry at  this  time,  and  that,  if  they  have  not  orders  to 
that  effect,  they  will  soon  receive  such,  in  all  proba- 
bility; and  that  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States 
will  be  required  to  prevent  any  invasion  of  the 
Texian  coast  which  may  be  meditated  by  Mexico  or 
by  any  other  power  giving  her  aid  and  assistance  for 
that  purpose. 

If  General  Thompson  should  arrive  in  VeraCruz 
whilst  you  are  there,  offer  him  a passage  to  Galves- 
ton in  the  Flirt,  where  I wish  much  to  see  him, 
whence  he  can  go  to  the  United  States  on  a steamer. 

You  will  return  to  Galveston  as  quick  as  possible, 
two  or  three  days  only  being  allowed  you  for  the 
above  purpose  at  Vera  Cruz.  Yours,  &c. 

W.  S.  MURPHY. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Davis, 

Commanding  U.  S.  schooner  Flirt. 

MR.  NELSON  TO  MR.  MURPHY. 

No.  15  ] Department  of  State, 

Washington,  March  11,  1844. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  No.  21,  with  accompanying 
correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
government  of  Texas,  the  copy  of  your  order  to 


Lieut.  Davis,  in  command  of  the  Flirt,  and  your  pri- 
vate letter  of  the  22d  of  February,  were  received  by 
the  hands  of  Captain  Todd  on  Saturday  night. 

Of  the  anxiety  of  the  president  to  provide  for  the 
annexation  of  the  territory  of  Texas  to  that  of  the 
U,  States  you  have  been  heretofore  apprized;  and  of 
his  readiness,  by  negotiation,  promptly  to  effectuate 
this  desire  you  are  well  aware.  He  regards  the 
measure  as  one  of  vital  importance  to  both  parties, 
and  as  recommended  by  the  highest  considerations 
of  a sound  public  policy. 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  president  is  gratified 
to  perceive  in  the  course  you  have  pursued  in  your 
intercourse  with  the  authorities  of  Texas  the  evi- 
dences of  a cordial  cooperation  in  this  cherished 
object  of  his  policy;  but  instructs  me  to  say,  that 
whilst  approving  the  general  tone  and  tenorof  that 
intercourse,  he  regrets  to  perceive  in  the  pledges 
given  by  you  in  your  communication  to  the  Hon. 
Anson  Jones  of  the  14th  of  February,  that  you  have 
suffered  your  zeal  to  carry  you  beyond  the  line  of 
your  instructions,  and  to  commit  the  president  to 
measures  for  which  he  has  no  constitutional  authori- 
ty to  stipulate. 

The  employment  of  the  army  or  navy  against  a 
foreign  power,  with  which  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  is  not  within  the  competency  of  the  president; 
and  whilst  he  is  not  indisposed,  as  a measure  of  pru- 
dent precaution  and  as  preliminary  to  the  proposed 
negotiation,  to  concentrate  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States,  a 
naval  and  military  force  to  be  directed  to  the  defence 
of  the  inhabitants  and  territory  of  Texas,  at  a pro- 
per time,  he  cannot  permit  the  authorities  of  that 
government  or  yourself  to  labor  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  he  has  power  to  employ  them  at  the 
period  indicated  by  your  stipulations. 

Of  these  impressions,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  the  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  Texian  government,  has  been,  and 
Gen.  Henderson,  who  is  daily  expected  here,  will  be 
fully  advertised.  In  the  mean  time,  the  president 
desires  that  yon  will  at  once  countermand  your  in- 
structions to  Lieut.  Davis  as  far  as  they  are  in  con- 
flict with  these  views. 

In  any  emergency  that  may  occur,  care  will  be  ta- 
ken that  the  commanders  of  the  naval  and  military- 
forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  properly- 
instructed.  Your  request  that  they  may  be  placed 
under  your  control  cannot  be  gratified. 

I am  happy,  however,  to  believe  that  no  exigency, 
requiring  the  use  of  force  by  the  United  States 
against  Mexico  or  any  other  power,  is  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  negotiation  with  Texas.  The  annexa- 
tion, I trust,  may  be  speedily  and  peacefully  accom- 
plished. 

Advices  of  a late  date  from  Mexico  authorize  the 
belief  that  the  negotiation  between  that  power  and 
Texas  has  been  broken  off,  and  that  the  armistice  has 
been  suspended.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  render  imme- 
diate annexation  most  important  to  Texas,  since  Ihe 
power  of  Mexico,  if  at  all  to  be  dreaded, can  in  that 
event  only  be  paralyzed  by  the  prompt  execution  of 
our  common  purpose.  But  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  no  such  dread  need  be  entertained;  and 
that,  in  the  present  exhausted  condition  of  her  fi- 
nances, she  has  the  ability  neither  to  equip  nor  for 
any  continuous  period  to  sustain  a hostile  force  with- 
in the  limits  of  Texas. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  Tex- 
as it  will  occur  to  you,  as  being  altogether  impor- 
tant, that  the  favorable  tendencies  of  that  govern- 
ment should  be  fortified  and  strengthened,  and  that 
you  should  avail  yourself  of  all  proper  and  suitable 
occasions  to  impress  its  authorities  with  a strong 
sense  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  president  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  privileges  of  our  union,  and  of 
his  fixed  purpose  to  exert  his  whole  authority  to  car- 
ry out  this  desire,  and  in  the  meantime  to  extend  to 
Texas  every  protection  that  his  constitutional  pow- 
ers may  enable  him  to  afford. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  NELSON, 

Secretary  of  state  ad  interim. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Murphy,  i^-c.  &e.  &c. 

MR.  CALHOUN  TO  MESSRS.  VAN  ZANDT  AND  HENDERSON. 

. Washington,  April  11,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  The  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  to  the  late  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Upshur,  to 
which  you  have  called  my  attention,  dated  Washing- 
ton, 17th  of  January,  1844,  has  been  laid  before  the 
president  of  tfie  United  States. 

In  reply  to  it,  I am  directed  by  the  president  to 
say  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  lias  been  instruct- 
ed to  order  a strong  naval  force  to  concentrate  in  Ihe 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  meet  any  emergency;  and  that 
similar  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of 
war  to  move  the  disposable  forces  on  our  southwest- 
ern frontier  for  the  same  purpose.  Should  the  exi- 
gency arise  to  which  you  refer  in  your  note  to  Mr. 


Upshur,  I am  further  directed  by  the  president  to  say 
that,  during  the  pendency  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, he  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  use  all  the  means 
placed  within  his  power  by  the  constitution  to  pro- 
tect Texas  from  all  foreign  invasion.  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  &e.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Van  Zandt,  & 

J.  P.  Henderson, 

Ministers  from  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

MR.  MURPHY  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

- Legation  of  the  Lnited  Stales, 

Galveston,  (Texas,)  April  14,  1844. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  No.  15,  of  the  lltli  March, 
was  received  on  the  11th  April,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  undersigned  addressed  a note  to  the  se- 
cretary of  state  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  a copy 
of  which  is  herewith  enclosed. 

The  United  States  schooner  Flirt  was  absent  from 
this  port  only  four  days  under  the  order  to  which  you 
allude.  She  was  driven  back  by  adverse  winds. 
The  object  of  sending  her  out  was  purely  to  obtain 
information,  &c.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  W.  S.  MURPHY. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  Slates. 

MR.  MURPIIY  TO  MR.  JONES. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
Galveston,  Texas,  April  12,  1844. 

Ssr:  The  undersigned,  charge  d’Affaires  of  the 
United  States  near  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  lias  the  honor  of  informing  Mr.  Jones 
that,  whilst  his  government  approves  of  the  general 
tone  and  tenor  of  his  intercourse  witli  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  a regret  is  felt  in 
perceiving  that  his  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of 
objects  alike  beneficial  and  interesting  to  both  coun- 
tries had  led  him  beyond  the  strict  line  of  h is  in- 
structions. Thatthe  presidentof  the  United  States 
considers  himself  restrained  by  the  constitution  of 
the  union  from  the  employment  of  the  army  and  na- 
vy against  a foreign  power  witti  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace;  and  that  whilst  the  president  of 
the  United  States  is  not  indisposed,  as  a measure  of 
prudent  precaution,  and  as  preliminary  to  the  pro- 
posed negotiation,  to  cencentrate  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  on  the  southern  borders  of  ttie  United 
States  a sufficient  naval  and  military  force  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants  and  territo- 
ry of  Texas  at  a proper  time,  he  is  unwilling  that 
the  authorities  of  Texas  should  ai^rehend  that  he 
has  power  to  employ  this  force  at  the  period  indicat- 
ed in  my  note  to  you  of  the  14th  of  February  last. 

In  making  this  communication  to  the  government 
of  Texas,  the  undersigned  is  gratified  at  being  ena- 
bled to  assure  Mr.  Jones  that  no  possible  evil  can  or 
will  ensue  to  Texas  from  this  determination  of  his 
government.  Mexico  is  not  in  a condition,  if  it  was 
her  present  purpose,  to  move  hostilities  against  Tex- 
as; and  no  such  movement  can  be  reasonably  appre- 
hended. 

Mr.  Jones  is  well  advised,  by  the  official  report  of 
the  Texas  commissioners,  who  have  lately  adjourn- 
ed their  negotiations  with  l lie  commissioners  of 
Mexico  to  a distant  day,  that  the  armistice  herdto- 
fore  proclaimed  by  this  government  between  Texas 
and  Mexico  is  yet  in  full  force,  and  will  conlinue,  by 
express  agreement,  until  they  meet  again  to  resume 
negotiations.  Long  before  that  time  can  arrive,  the 
great  question  of  ariifexation  will  doubtless  be  set- 
tled, and  the  just  wishes  of  the  people  of  Texas  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  fondly 
hopes,  will  have  been  consummated. 

The  undersigned,  congratulating  Mr.  Jones  upon 
the  probability  of  this  great  event — an  event  so  full 
of  interest  and  pregnant  of  results  at  once  glorious 
and  beneficial  to  both  countries — renews  to  Mr. 
Jones  the  assurance  of  his  most  sincere  respect  and 
high  consideration.  Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  MURPHY. 

To  the  Plon.  Anson  Jones, 

Secretary  of  State  of  Texas. 

Washington,  June  3,  1844. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  stales: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
23th  ull.,  upon  the  subject  of  a “private  letter,”  quo- 
ted in  the  instruction  from  the  late  Mr.  Upshur  to  the 
charge  d’  affaires  of  the  United  States  in  Texas,  da- 
ted the  18th  of  August  last,  I transmit  a report  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  the  resolution  was 
referred.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  June  3,  1344. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

The  secretary  of  state  lias  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
28th  u It. , requesting  the  president  to  communicate 
to  that  body  “the  whole  of  the  ‘private  letter’  from 
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London,  with  its  date,  quoted  by  the  American  sec- 
retary of  state  in  his  letter  of  the  9th  [8th?]  of  Au- 
gust, 1843,  to  the  United  States  charge  in  Texas,  so 
far  as  the  same  applies  to  Texas, and  all  other  letters 
from  the  same  person  relative  to  the  annexation  ol 
Texas  to  the  United  States;  also,  that  the  president 
be  requested  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  said  ‘pHvale  letter ;’  and  whether  the 
said  writer  was  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates  in  Europe,  and  if  so,  a copy  of 
the  instructions  under  which  he  acted,  or  of  the  let- 
ters or  papers  which  accredited  him,  the  character  in 
which  he  acted,  by  whom  appointed,  the  amount  ol 
money  which  he  received,  and  out  of  what  fund  it 
was  paid.” 

In  reply,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  repoit 
to  the  president  that,  alter  diligent  inquiry,  no  letter 
of  the  character  referred  to  can  be  found  on  the  hies 
of  this  department,  nor  any  evidence  that  such  has 
ever  been  placed  on  them.  lie  is  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  writer  in  question  from  any 
documents  in  possession  of  the  department,  and  pre- 
sumes that  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of 
the  senate,  being  “private”  is  amongst  the  private 
papers  of  the  late  INI r . Upshur. 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Washington,  ■June  4,  1844. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales:  _ 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  yes- 
terday, in  executive  session,  requesting  a copy  of  a 
note  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  secreta- 
ry of  state  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  accredited  to  this  government,  I transmit 
a report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  the 
resolution  was  referred.  JOHN  TILER. 

Department  of  slate,  Washington,  June  4,  1844  - 
To  the  president  of  the  United  Stales; 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  yesterday,  in  executive 
session,  requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to 
that  body  “a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Messrs.  Van 
Zandt  and  Henderson  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  calling  his  at- 1 
tention  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt  of  the  17th 
of  February,  1844,  to  Mr.  Upshur,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  replies  in  his  letter  of  the  11th  of  April, 
1844,”  has  the  honor  to  report  to  the  president  that 
no  such  letter  as  that  of  which  the  resolution  re- 
quests a copy  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Van  Zandt 
and  Henderson  to  the  secretary  of  state;  but,  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  for  the  an-  j 
nexation  of  Texas,  those  gentlemen  orally  invited  j 
the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  note  of, 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  Mr.  Upshur,  of  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary last.  Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 


POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 


The  candidates  for  the  next  presidency  and  vice 
presidency  are  all,  we  presume,  now  fairly  in  the 
field,  (except  the  candidates  for  vice  presidency 
upon  Mr.  Tyler’s  arid  Gen.  Jossph  Smith’s  tickets, 
hereafter  to  be  announced.) 

The  manly  and  prompt  letter  of  adhesion  to  the 
non i ii i a t ions  of  Lis  party,  inserted  below,  from  Mr. 
Vax  Buren,  will  probably  be  followed  by  similar 
Idlers  from  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  and  General 
Cass,  thereby  preserving  to  a greal  extent  at  least, 
the  harmony  and  identity  of  the  party"  with  which 
they  have  all  been  associated.  The  great  political 
contest  will  therefore  be  fought  out  fairly,  upon  the 
principles  and  policy  which  divides  the  two  great 
parlies  of  the  country,  now  fully  stated  and  recog- 
nized by  each. 

One  thing  we  may  all  rejoice  at  as  a consequence 
of  this  course  and  that  is,  that  the  election  is  not 
likely  now,  in  any  event,  to  go  into  congress. 

A mass  “Democratic”  meeting,  was  held  at  the 
Park,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  ratify  the 
nominations  made  at  the  national  convention,  at  .Bal- 
timore. A deputation  waited  upon  Mr.  Yan  Buren, 
at  Albany,  with  a request  that  lie  would  consent  to 
preside  at  this  meeting.  The  following  is  his  reply; 

MR.  VAN  BUREN’S  LETTER. 

Liiulenicold,  Jane  3d,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I had  the  honor  to  receive  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gansevoort  Melville  your  communica- 
tion requesting  me,  in  behalf  of  a convention  of  de- 
legates from  the  several  wards  of  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  New  York  to  preside  at  a mass  meeting  of  the 
democracy  to  be  held  on  the  4lli  inst . , to  respond  to 
the  nominations  of  the  Baltimore  convention. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  presidency  I thought  it 
would  best  comport  with  the  respect  which  was  due 
to  that  high  station  and  to  those  by  whose  favor! 
had  been  raised  to  it,  to  restrict  my  participation  in 


the  political  contests  of  ilm  day  to  the  faithful  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  suffrage,  with  unreserved  ex- 
pressions of  my  opinions  upon  the  public  questions 
to  those  who  deemed  the  latter  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  call  for  them.  The  adoption  of  this  rule 
was  at  the  time  publicly  announced  to  my  political 
friends,  and  has  ever  since  been  scrupulously  ob- 
served. Subsequent  events  have  only  confirmed  the 
propriety  of  its  continued  and  permanent  obsei  vance.  ( 

It  is  therefore  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I find  my-  j 
self  cons, trained  by  circumstances,  which  I cannot 
and  ought  not  to  disregard,  to  decline  the  request  to  ] 
preside  at  a meeting  of  a portion  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, than  whom  no  men  possess  stronger  claims  to 
my  respect,  my  confidence,  and  my  esteem. 

But  let  no  one  for  a moment  suppose  that,  in  thus 
yielding  to  the  proprieties  of  my  position,  1 am  in 
the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  lukewarmness, 1 
much  less  hostility  to  the  success  of  the  nominations  j 
to  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  you  represent  to  j 
respond.  Far,  very  far  is  that  from  being  (lie  true 
state  of  my  feelings.  I have  known  Messrs.  Polk 
and  Dallas  long  and  intimately.  I have  had  frequent 
opportunities  for  personal  observation  of  llieir  con- 
duct in  the  discharge  of  high  and  responsible  public 
duties.  The  latter  has,  by  tny  appointment,  repre- 
sented the  country  abroad  with  credit  and  usefulness. 
They  are  both  gentlemen  possessed  of  high  charac- 
ter, of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  patriotism 
and  integrity,  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Ihe  sta- 
tions for  which  they  have  been  respectfully  nominat- 
ed with’ advantage  to  the  country  and  honor  to  them- 
selves. Concurring  with  them  in  the  main  in  the 
political  principles  by  which  llieir  public  lives  have 
been  hitherto  distinguished,  1 am  sincerely  desirous 
for  their  success.  I am  byno  means  unapprised  of  the 
occurrences  remotely  connected  with  these  nomi- 
nations, which  have  caused  pain  and  mortification  in 
the  breasts  of  many  sincere  friends  throughout  the 
Union,  who  have  honored  me  by  their  continued  and 
disinterested  friendship. 

But  I am  very  sure  that  I can  also  rely  on  their 
past  fidelity  and  honor,  for  a ready  concurrence  in 
the  saving  principles  of  our  political  creed,  that  no  i 
personal  or  private  feelings  should  ever  induce  ys  to 
withhold  our  support  from  nominations,  the  success 
of  which  would  be  conducive  to  the  permanent  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  Those,  therefore,  who  think 
as  I do,  that  its  future  welfare  is,  in  a great  degree, 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  those  great  principles! 
in  the  administration  of  the  federal  government, 
which  we  have  hitherto  espoused,  and  iri  respect  to 
which,  the  two  greal  parties  of  the  country  have  for 
years  been  divided,  cannot,  I am  sure,  fail  to  merge 
all  minor  considerations,  in  sincere,  and  undisguised 
efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  the  candidates  of  the 
democratic  party. 

Having  now  said  all  that  the  occasion  calls  for,  in 
regard  to  the  general  objects  of  the  meeting,  1 must 
be  indulged  in  a few  parting  woids  to  the  lion-heart- 
ed democracy  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 
Never  before  has  a public  man  been  honored  by  the 
support  of  truer,  firmer,  or  more  disinterested  friends 
than  they  have  been  to  me.  In  prosperity  I have 
scarcely  known  where  to  find  them;  iri  adversity  they 
have  been  with  me  always.  Through  evil  and  through 
good  report,  I have  found  the  masses  of  the  N.  York 
democracy  the  same  unobtrusive,  but  unshrinking 
friends.  The  happiest,  by  far  the  happiest  day  of 
my  whole  political  career,  w^  that  on  w.hich,  on  my 
return  from  Washington,  they  met  me  on  the  Batte- 
ry, in  the  midst  of  a storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
would  have  kept  fair  weather  friends  at  borne,  and 
extended  to  me,  a private  citizen  like  themselves, 
their  hard  hands  and  opened  their  honest  hearts  in  a 
welcome  as  cordjal  as  ujan  ever  received  from  man. 
They  need  no  assurances  to  satisfy  them  that  I shall 
be  forever  thankful  for  llieir  unsurpassed  devotion  to 
my  welfare — they  know  that  1 can  never  cease  to 
cherish  with  grateful  recollections  the  honored  rela- 
tion of  representative  and  constituent  which  lias  ex- 
isted between  us  for  so  long  a period,  in  such  varied 
forms,  and  which  is  now  forever  closed.  1 have  the 
honor,  gentlemen,  to  be  very  respectfully,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant,  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

To  Gansevoort  Melville,  Richard  M.  Connolly, 
Wo.  A.  Walker,  and  Win.  McMurray,  esqs.  com. 

From  the  Washington  Jtfadisonian. 

MR.  TYLER’S  ACCEPTANCE. 

We  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers,  to-day, 
the  letter  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  recently  assembled  in 
Baltimore,  announcing  to  Mr.  Tyler  his  unanimous 
nomination  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
Mr.  Tyler’s  reply. 

Baltimore,  May  28,  1844. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  a committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  have  the  honor  of  informing  you  that 
a democratic  convention,  composed  of  delegates 


from  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  have  unani- 
| mously  nominated  you  as  a candidate  for  the  next 
presidency.  Actuated  by  a sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  great  principles  of  democracy,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  expressed  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
ents in  all  portions  of  our  country,  they  cordially  and 
confidently  present  your  name  as  the  people’s  candi- 
date fur  the  highest  office  within  their  gift.  Thus 
acting  in  accordance  with  Hie  will  of  the  people, 
they  feel  that  they  have  bestowed  their  confidence 
upon  one  who,  throughout  a long  and  eventful  ca- 
reer, in  the  discharge  of  high  public  trusts,  has  ever 
been  found  true  to  llieir  dearest  rights  and  best  inte- 
rests. While  they  feel  conscious  that  they  have 
thus  faithfully  discharged  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  their  constituents,  they  hesitate  not  to  ex- 
press  the  conviction  that  the  people  will,  by  llieir 
united  voices,  sustain  a candidate  whose  whole  life 
has  been  devoted  to  republican  principles,  and  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  trying  and  eventful  circum- 
stances, has  always  shown  that  firmness  -which  is 
ever  found  in  the  honest  man  arid  true  patriot.  We 
have  tried  you  long — we  are  yet  willing  to  try  you 
longer.  Respectfully, 

THO.  T.  CROPPER,  Va. 

THQ.  M.  HOPE,  111. 

AMOS  HOLAHAN,  Pa. 

WM.  F.  P.  TAYLOR,  N Y. 

JAMES  W.  CROOKS,  Miss. 

Hon.  John  Tyler,  Washington  D-  C. 

Gentlemen;  Your  letter  of  the  23th  instant,  an- 
nouncing to  me  my  nomination  for  the  presidency 
for  the  next  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next, 
by  a democratic  convention  held  in  Baltimore  ori  the 
27th  of  the  present  month,  and  delegated  l>y  no  in- 
j considerable  portions  of  the  people  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  demand  my  warmest  acknowledgments. 

I have  not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  course 
| of  public  opinion  in  my  favor,  as  manifested  in  nu- 
merous primary  assemblies,  announced  by  the  pro- 
ceedings  and  resolutions  of  large  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, iri  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  to  which 
tlie  delega  tes  lately  assembled  in  Baltimore  have  so 
promptly  responded — and  J beg  to  assure  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I am  not  deficient  in  due  sensibility 
upon  the  occasion. 

Since  my  accession  to  the  presidency  I have  had 
to  encounter  trials  of  no  ordinary  character.  A 
greal  experiment  was,  under  Providence,  committed 
to  my  hands.  Jt  was  no  oLlier  than  a test  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  our  institutions  to  meet  the  contingen- 
cy which  for  the  first  time  had  occurred  in  our  his- 
tory, of  the  death  of  the  president,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  a vice  president  to  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  entering  upon  the  office,  I had  to  de- 
cide the  question  whether  I would  surrender  honor, 
judgment,  conscience,  and  Ihe  right  of  an  indepen- 
dent mind,  into  the  hands  of  a party  majority,  in 
whose  views  and  opinions,  it  became  very  soon  ob- 
vious, I could  not  concur  withoutsuch  surrender;  or 
whether  I should  brave  all  consequences  in  the  vin- 
dication of  tiie  constitutional  rights  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  duty  to  the  country.  By  adopting  the  first 
course,  1 was  perfectly  aware  that  my  presidential 
term  would  throughout  be  peaceable  arid  tranquil,, 
and  that  1 should  receive  the  zealous  and  ardent 
support  of  a controlling  and  dominant  party;  by  pur- 
suing the  latter,  1 should  incur  the  most  violent  de- 
nunciations, the  beltercst  reproaches,  the  most  unre- 
lenting persecutions,  while  1 could  look  to  no  active 
supporl  from  any  engaged  in  the  administration  uf 
public  a flairs,  flic  one  party,  bold  a;id  triumphant 
from  tfie  recent  exhibition  of  its  strength  in  the 
election  of  1840,  was  likely  to  brook  no  opposition 
to  its  will,  no  matter  upon  what  reason  such  opposi- 
tion might  proceed;  while  the  other,  still  smarting 
under  the  signal  defeat  of  its  leaders,  would  not'be 
well  inclined  to  look  favorably  on  one  who  had,  jn 
no  small  degree,  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
that  defeat.  In  the  meantime  1 should  be  lelt  with- 
out the  means  of  defence  against  false  ascriptions  of 
motive  and  base  assaults  upon  my  character,  which 
would  be  reverberated  throughout  the  Union  by  the 
affiliated  presses;  while  1 should  find  but  a most  cir- 
cumscribed defence  in  the  columns  of  a single  news- 
paper, and  that,  at  the  lime,  of  a limited  circulation. 
Under  all  these  appalling  circumstances,!  had  to 
make  my  election  between  peace,  comfort  and  tran- 
quillity on  the  one  side,  and  the  stern  and  solemn  ob- 
ligations of  duty  on  the  other.  The  first  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a sacrifice  of  opinions  long  cherished,  a 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  obligations  arising  from  my  oath  of 
office  to  support  and  uphold  the  constitution,  the 
loss  of  my  own  self-respect,  the  scorn  of  all  honor- 
able and  fair  thinking  men,  the  curses  of  the  pre- 
sent day  arid  the  anathemas  of  futurity — the  lastto- 
be  performed  amid  the  thunders  of  denunciation  and 
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the  bitterest  outpourings  of  malice.  In  choosing 
between  these  alternatives,  I did  not  hesitate  a mo- 
ment. The  country  is  aware  of  what  followed. 
Bills  were  sent  up  from  congress  for  my  approval, 
which  1 regarded  as  violations  of  the  constitution. 
They  were  vetoed.  I preferred  denunciation  to  per- 
jury— the  anathemas  of  the  moment,  to  bearing  in 
my  bosom  a Promethean  vulture  to  tear  and  to  de- 
vour me.  I was  immediately  loudly  and  violently 
denounced  by  the  whig  press — manifestoes  were 
hurled  at  my  head — articles  of  impeachment,  show- 
ing alone  the  malice  and  weakness  in  which  they 
originated,  were  moved  against  me  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  Every  harsh  appellation  was  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  my  name — mobs  assem- 
bled at  midnight  at  the  doors  of  the  presidential 
mansion,  and  the  light  of  burning  effigies  threw  its 
glare  along  the  streets  of  some  of  the  cities.  Such 
were  the  consequences  which  followed  the  vetoes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  my  reliance  was  placed 
upon  the  people.  To  them  I looked  for  justification 
and  support.  Nor  was  it  denied.  The  congression- 
al elections  which  shortly  afterwards  followed,  fur- 
nished that  justification  and  gave  promise  of  that 
support.  A large  whig  majority  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives was  swept  out  of  existence,  and  astill 
larger  democratic  majority  was  made  to  occupy  its 
place.  The  political  battle  was  fought  on  the  issues 
which  duty  had  compelled  me  to  raise,  and  an  opinion 
more  decisive  upon  those  issues  had  never  taken 
place.  Many  of  those  who  had  voted  for  Gen,  Har- 
rison and  myself,  whose  political  opinions  were  co- 
incident with  my  own,  united  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  assisted  in  achieving  so  great  a revolution. 

But,  unhappily  for  me,  the  leaders  of  the  demo 
cratic  party,  through  the  public  press,  from  motives 
altogether  too  obvious,  deemed  it  necessary,  without 
any  cause  whatever  connected  with  the  public  admi- 
nistration, to  open  their  attacks  upon  me,  and,  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  rabid  whig  press,  levelled  at 
me  the  most  vindiotive  assaults.  These  assaults 
have  been  continued  on  the  part  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  from  1812  to  the  present  time,  with 
only  a momentary  intermission.  The  generous  and 
high-minded  men  who  either  defended  me  in  public, 
or  came  to  my  aid  in  the  administration,  were  treat- 
ed by  both  parties  with  a proud  and  haughty  disdain. 
If  those  friends  had  voted  for  General  Harrison  and 
myself  in  1840,  they  were  expelled  the  whig  party — 
if  they  had  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  doors  of 
Tammany  Hall  were  shut  against  them.  They 
sought  no  place  in  the  conventions  of  either  party — ■ 
and  nothing  was  ultimately  left  them  but  to  band 
themselves  together — to  adoDt  their  own  organisa- 
tion, and  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.  How  that  appeal  was  received  is  best 
answered  by  referring  to  the  numerous  meetings  of 
the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies,  in  many  in- 
stances embracing  thousands,  who,  waiting  for  no 
conventions,  have  nominated  me  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  sent 
up  to  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of 
views  with  persons  from  other  sections,  delegates  to 
a demo.cratic_convp.ntion,  whose  proceedings  have  ra- 
tified and  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  their  consti- 
tuen  ts. 

I do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  the  no- 
mination tendered  me  under  such  circumstances. 
There  is  much  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try which  would  forbid  my  doing  so.  My  name  has 
become  inseparably  connected  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  In 
originating  and  concluding  that  negotiation  ] had  an- 
ticipated the  cordial  co-operation  of  two  gentlemen, 
both  of  whom  were  most  prominent  in  the  public  mind 
as  candidates  for  the  presidency.  That  co-operation 
would  have  been  attended  with  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  my  name  from  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion. In  the  consummation  of  that  measure,  the  as- 
pirations of  my  ambition  would  have  been  complete. 
I should  have  felt  that,  as  an  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence, I would  have  been  aided  in  accomplishing  for 
my  country  the  greatest  possible  good.  The  poor 
and  contemptible  desire  to  be  in  office  for  the  mere 
sake  of  office,  however  exalted,  would  have  had  no 
effect  upon  me.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Where 
I had  reason  to  expect  support,  I have  met  with 
stern,  and  for  aught  that  I know,  unrelenting  opposi- 
tion. My  motives  have  once  more  been  most  vio- 
lently assailed — and  matters  have  proceeded  to  such 
an  extremity,  that  the  opinion  of  a learned  jurist  of 
the  slate  ofNew  York  has  been  obtained,  and  is  now 
published  to  the  world,  that  I have  made  myself  the 
legitimate  subject  of  impeachment  for  having  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  annexation,  and  sought  to  carry 
it  out  by  measures  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  impe- 
ratively called  for  by  honor,  by  justice,  and  every  con- 
'sideration  of  public  duty. 

I am  therefore  left  no  alternative.  I shall  shrink 
from  no  responsibility — shall  seek  to  appease  no 


spirit  of  discontent.  If  annexation  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  must,  I am  convinced,  be  done  immediate- 
ly. Texas  is  in  no  condition  to  delay.  She  will  not 
stake  her  interests  upon  possible  but  remote  contin- 
gencies. If  the  present  treaty  should  be  ratified,  or 
any  measure  in  any  other  form  shall  be  presented 
which  will  result  in  success  at  the  present  session  of 
congress,  you  will  leave  me  at  liberty,  gentlemen, 
to  pursue  the  course  in  regard  to  the  nomination 
which  you  have  communicated  tome,  that  my  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  myself  and  the  country  may  seem 
to  require.  The  question  with  me,  is  between  Tex- 
as and  the  presidency.  The  laller,  even  if  within 
my  grasp,  would  not,  for  a moment,  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  first.  But,  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  { can  waive  no  responsibility. 

You  do  me  nothing  but  justice  in  ascribing  to  me 
a firm  and  unshaken  purpose  to  uphold  the  political 
principles  which  were  sanctioned  by  Jefferson,  and 
consecrated  by  his  immediate  successors.  I yield  to 
no  man  in  the  sincerity  of  my  devotion  to  them;  and 
while  I remain  at  the  head  of  the  government,  it 
will  be  my  continued  effort  to  sustain  and  advance 
them. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  assurances  of  my  high  re- 
gard and  esteem,  JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington , May  30,  1844. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTUI4,IQENCER. 

House  of  representatives , May  30,  1844. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  The  interest  which  1 
feel,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff'  and  the  protection  of 
American  labor,  induced  me  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
General  Hardin  relative  to  the  views  of  Col.  Polk, 
the  recently  nominated  candidate  for  the  presidency , 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  fiis  answer  to  that  in- 
quiry— which  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  me 
in  writing  this  morning — presents  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  Col.  Folk’s  views  on  this  all-absorbing  topic 
in  such  an  important  light, -that  I respectfully  ask  for 
them  from  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  whole 
Union  that. attention  which  they  deserve,  and  I have 
no  doubt  will  receive;  and  1 therefore  request  you  to 
do  me  the  favor  to  publish  the  enclosed  letter  of  Gen. 
Hardin.  Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

JAMES  IRVIN. 

COL.  J.  Is,.  POLIv  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

To  the  lion.  James  Irvin  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir:  Upon  the  announcement  of  James  R.  Polk 
on  yesterday  as  the  nominee  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention for  president,  which  equally  astonished 
wings  and  locos,  you  inquiringly  asked,  uWhul  are 
his  opinions  upon  the  tariff  l” 

According  to  the  promise  then  given,  I proceed  to 
answer  your  inquiry.  Mr.  Polk  is,  and  claims  to  be, 
a consistent  opponent  of  a protective  tariff;  has  ad- 
vocated the  principle  of  free  trade,  substantially;  in 
18.33  was  fqr  restoring  the  tariff' to  the  rates  prescrib- 
ed by  the  tariff  of  181  ti;  and  has  been  a hitter  reviler 
of  the  whig  tariff'  of  J 842;  is  for  its  repeal;  and  is  in 
favor  of  returning  to  the  horizontal  20  per  cent, 
rates  of  duty  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff'  of  1842. 

In  the  session  of  1832- ’33,  Mr.  Polk  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  which  re- 
ported a bill  (which  did  not  pass)  greatly  reducing 
the  duties  below  tliase  adopted  by  the  tariff  act  of 
the  preceding  session,  (tariff  of  1832.)  He  mgde  g 
lengthy  speech  in  favor  of  the  proposed  bill,  and 
against  the  protective  system,  which  will  be  found  in 
Congressioal  Debates,  vol.  9,  pages  1,162  to  1,175. 
As  a specimen  of  the  views  presented  in  that  speech, 
I will  quote  a few  short  extracts: 

“It  appears  from  this  testimony  that  the  duties 
upon  woollens  (now  fifty  per  cent.)  may  not  only  be 
reduced,  bat  that  twenty  five  per  cent,  will  be  a sufficenl 
protection , provided  there  be  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion on  the  raw  material,  and  the  duty  be  fully  and 
fairly  collected;  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  cot- 
tons, and  especially  of  coarse  cottons,  would  be  able 
to  continue  their  business  profitably  at  the  reduced  duly 
of  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  rival  foreign  ar- 
ticle.” ***«*" 

“I  propose  next  to  establish,  by  testimony  equally 
entitled  to  credit,  the  third  proposition,  which  is,  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition  under  the  act  of  1816,  and  for 
the  eight  years  intervening  between  the  years  1816 
and  1824,  and  also  that  the  act  of  1816  affoided  them 
ample  incidental  protection.” — [Cong.  Debates,  vol. 
9,  page  1,170.] 

“The  wool-growers  consider  the  duty  upon  foreign 
wool  as  important  to  their  prosperity.  This  opinion, 

I apprehend,  is  founded  in  error.  Very  little  wool 
of  the  middling  quality,  such  as  we  produce,  is  im- 
ported. The  kinds  chiefly  imported  are  either  the 
coarse  South  American  wool,  costing  eight  cents  and 
under  the  pound,  or  the  fine  Saxony  wool,  costing 


more  than  a dollar  the  pound,  neither  of  which  de 
we  produce,  or.  if  we  do,  to  a very  limited  extent.” 

* # ‘ # # * * 

“My  own  opinion  is  that  wool  should  he  duty  free; 
blit  as  wool-growers  think  otherwise,  we  have  re- 
tained a duty. of-  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the  imported 
article. ’’-^[Congressional  Debates,  vol.  9,  p.  1,174-] 

In  relation  to  the  tariff  of  1842  we  are  at  no  loss 
for  his  opinions.  Mr.  Polk  was  a candidate  for  go- 
vernor of  Tennessee  in  1843,  (in  which  race,  you 
know,  he  was  a second  time'  defeated  by  a large  ma- 
jority,) and  during  the  canvass  he  permitted  no  op- 
portunity to  escape  him  to  denounce  that  tariff  in  the 
most  bitter  terms.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  whether 
he  “approved  of  such  a tariff  as  would  give  protec- 
tion to  home  industry  against  foreign  industry,”  he 
answered,  as  I am  informed  by  gentlemen  who  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  his  views,  as  given  on  the 
stump  and  in  his  circulars,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  protection.  His  answer  to  this  and  other 
interrogatories  will  be  published  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  procured  from  Tennessee. 

Fortunately,  however,  I am  not  at  a loss  for  an 
authentic  document  which  presents  Col.  Polk’s  views 
of  the  tariff  of  1842.  I have  before  me  the  “Synop- 
sis of  Gov.  Polk’s  speech  to  the  people  of  Madison 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  delivered  at  Jackson,  on 
Monday,  the  3:1  of  April,  1843,”  printed  in  pamph- 
let form,  and  written  out  for  publication  by  Gover- 
nor Polk.  From  it  I quote  the  following  extracts: 

“He  took  other  views,  briefly  presented,  of  the 
subject,  and  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff'  aot  passed  by  the  last  congress.  He 
showed  that  it  was  a highly  protective  tariff,  and  not 
one  for  revenue.  He  showed  that,  by  the  compro- 
mise tariff  act  of  1833,  the  tax  on  imported  arti- 
cles was  to  exceed  20  per  cent,  upon  its  value  after 
the  30th  of  June,  1812.  No  higher  tax  than  20  per 
cent,  was  imposed  on  any  article  after  the  30th -of 
June,  1842,  until  the  30th  of  August,  1842,  on  which 
latter  day  the  present  tarifF  law  was  passed  by  the 
whig  congress.  The  whig  congress  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  and  broke  it  up.’’ 

“It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  late  tariff'  act 
was  not  a revenue  measure.  It  had  raised  the  rates 
of  duty  so  high  as  to  shut  out  imports,  and  conse- 
quently to  cut  off  and  diminish  revenue-.”  (!  1 1!) 

“Judging  from  the  amount  of  revenue  received  at 
the  treasury,  under  the  operations  of  the  present  ta- 
riff act,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1842,  as  already 
shown,  it  will  not  produce  annually  half  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
lower  rates  of  the  compromise  act,  had  that  act  been 
left  undisturbed,.” 

“He  was  opposed  to  direct  taxes,  and  to  prohibi- 
tory and  protective  duties,  and  in  favor  of  such  mode- 
rate duties  as  would  not  cut  off'  importations.  In 
other  words,  he  was  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duties 
to  the  rates  qf  the  compromise  act,  where  the  whig 
congress  found  them  on  the  30th  of  June,  1842.” 

“■The  south,  and  he  with  them,  had  voted  for  the 
act  of  1832  because  it  was  a reduction  of  the  rates 
of  the  act  of  1828,  though  by  no  means  so  low  as  he 
would  have  desired  it  to  be;  still  it  was  the  greatest 
reduction  which  could  be  attained  at  the  time  of  its 
passage.” 

“The  difference  between  the  course  of  the  politi- 
cal party  with  which  he  (Mr.  Milton  Brown)  acts 
and  myself  is,  whilst  they  are  the  advocates  of  dis- 
tribution and  a protective  tariff — measures  which  I 
consider  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
especially  to  the  interests  of  the  planting  states — I 
have  steadily  and  at  all  times  opposed  both.” 

These  extracts  conclusively  prove  the  hostility  of 
Qol.  Polk  to  the  protective  policy,  which  he  consi- 
siders  “ruinous  to  the  country,  especially  to  the  plant- 
ing states.”  That  is  a sufficient  argument  with  him. 
He  therefore  is  now  for  “reducing  the  duties  to  the 
rates  under  the  compromise  act  where  the  whig  con- 
gress found  them  on  the  30th  June,  1842,”  and  Gov. 
Poilt  himself  shows  that  “the  tax  on  no  imported  ar- 
ticle was  to  exceed  20  per  cent,  upon  its  value  after 
the  30th  June,  1842.”  Then  it  is  clearly  seen  that  lie 
is  for  a horizontal  tariff'  of  20  per  cent.,  with  discri- 
minations, (if  any  are  made)  belo.w  even  that  rate. 

I pass  by,  without  comment,  the  far  seeing,  states- 
manlike predictions  of  Gov.  Polk,  that  the  tariff'  of 
1842  “had  raised  the  rates  of  duty  so  high  as  to  shut 
out  imports,  and  consequently  to  cut  off  and  dimi- 
nish revenue.”  The  subsequent  increase  of  both  im- 
ports and  revenue  under  this  tariff  have  given  such 
a fulfilment  to  this  prophecy  as  must  forever  immor- 
talize Col.  Polk  as  a wonderful  prophet! 

During  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  as 
the  revenue  produced  by  the  20  per  cent,  duties  ot 
the  compromise  act  were  altogether  inadequate  to 
defray  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  a propo- 
sition was  made  to  lay  a duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  for 
which  a number  of  the  wliigs  in  congress  voted,  in 
order  to  increase  the  revenue  and  redeem  the  sink- 
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ing  credit  of  ttie  government.  Col.  Polk  seized  upon 
this  vote  to  give  a castigation  to  those  whigs  who 
had  voted  for  this  proposition.  This  called  forth  a 
response  from  the  Hon.  Milton  Brown,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  led  to  a political  discussion  at  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  where  Col.  Polk  delivered  the  speech 
above  referred  to.  lie  was  most  triumphantly  an- 
swered by  Mr.  M.  Brown,  who  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  bill  of  1333,  reported  by  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  of  which  Co).  Polk  was  a mem- 
ber, (and  in  favor  of  which  he  made  the  speech  first 
quoted  from,)  proposed  to  impose  a duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  tea  and  coffee.  At  the  time  this  proposition 
was  made,  tea  and  coffee- were  entirely  free  of  duty; 
and  another  striking  fact  appears  from  Col.  Polk’s 
speech  in  1833,  that  the  government  then  had  “sis 
millions  of  revenue  from  the  impost  more  than  we 
needed.” — [Congressional  Debates,  vol.  is,  p.  4,1/4  ] 
Yet  notwithstanding  such  was  the  admitted  fact,  Col. 
Polk  voted  against  a proposition  to  strike  out  tea  and 
coffee  from  the  proposed  bill,  so  as  to  continue  them 
free  from  duty — [Journal  House  of  Representatives, 
1832- ’3,  p.  390  and  391.] 

But  this  subject  was  so  ably  handled,  and  Colonel 
Folk’s  ail  captandum  obj action  so  thoroughly  exposed 
by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  response'  to  Co).  Polk  on  that 
occasion  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  that  I must  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  extracts  from  his  remarks 
which  I append;*  and  I do  so  the  more  earnestly  as 
it  gives  an  insight  into  some  of  the  traits  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  newly-made  candidate  of  the  locofocos 
for  the  presidency. 

Coinciding  as  Col.  Polk  does  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  the  ultra  anti-tariff-free-trade  men  of 
the  soulh  in  his  views  on  the  tariff,  i 1 is  not  surpris* 
ing  that  they  should  have  been  willing  to  compro- 
mise on  him,  nor  is  it  at  ail  astonishing  to  hear  that 
Messrs.  Pickens  and  Elmore,  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary from  South  Carolina  to  Baltimore,  although 
refusing  to  participate  in  the’proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, yet,  when  the  nomination  was  made,  rose  up 
in  the  convention  and  pledged  the  vote  of  South  Ca- 
rolina for  Col.  Polk.  Ar'd  it  now  only  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  that  large  portion  of  the  democratic 
party  who  believe  in  the  policy  and  propriety  of 
bestowing  fair  protection  upon  American  industry, 
will  consent  to  be  handed  ovtr  without  notice  or 
consultation  to  the  support  of  a free  trade  horizontal 
tariff  advocate,  who  is  the  makeshift  candidate  of  the 
Baltimore  convention.  Respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  J.  HARDIN,  of  Illinois. 

Washington,  May  30,  1844. 

*As  the  extracts  here  referred  to  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  can  spare  lo-day,  they  are  reserved  for 
publication  in  another  paper. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Clay.  The  Central  Clay 
Club  of  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  a letter 
written  on  the  25th  u 1 1. , invited  Mr.  Clay  to  visit 
Harrisburg,  on  his  way  homo.  In  the  letter  of  invi 
taticn  were  made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
deep  interest  Pennsylvania  has  in  the  tariff,  and  the 
obligation  the  state  is  under  to  Mr-  Clay  for  his  un- 
erasing support  of  that  great  measure.  Mr.  Clay  re* 
plied  as  follows: 

Washington,  May  11,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I received  the  letter  which  you  did 
me  tne  honor  to  address  to  me,  inviting  me,  prior  to 
my  return  home,  to  visit  the  capitol  of  Pennsylvania. 
Subsequent  to  its  date,  I thought  it  right  to  announce 
to  the  public  my  determination  to  make  no  visits, 
nor  attend  any  public  meetings  which  might  be 
deemed  political,  until  the  presidential  election  was 
decided.  To  that  determination  I shall  adhere.  It 
deprives  me  of  the  pleasure  of  accepting  your  friend- 
ly invitation. 

Gentlemen,  I agree  with  you — “No  state  in  this 
Union  would  be  benefitted  more  by  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a sound  whig  policy  than  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 1 have  had  the  great  satisfaction,  always, 
to  agree  with  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  public  mea- 
sures, whenever  the  genuine  feelings  of  Pennsylva- 
nia have  been  fairly  expressed.  There  was  not 
merely  a cordial  concurrence,  but  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, between  her  Findlay.  Smilie,  Lacock,  Roberts, 
Brown,  and  other  distinguished  sons,  and  me,  in  the 
congress  which  declared  the  last  war.  I united  also 
wilti  the  survivors  of  them,  or  other  eminent  citi- 
zens of  that  state,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
national  prosperity,  after  a return  of  peace.  1 have 
no  recollection  of  any  important  public  mifture  re- 
specting what  J have  difi'eied  from  Pennsylvania.  1 
was  perlectly  aware  that  “the  time  was  when  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  were  made  to  believe  that 
you  were  not  their  friend.”  Acting  under  the  max- 
im that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  and  upon  the 
conviction  that  truth  is  omnipotent,  and  public  jus 
lice  certain,  1 bore  the  unmerited  reproaches  east 
upon  me,  as  became  me.  1 have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. I stand  vindicated,  in  the  hearts,  and  by 


the  spontaneous  acclamations  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
The  industry  and  malignity  of  my  enemies  will  no 
doubt  prompt  perseverance  in  these  attacks.  Per- 
versions of  my  language,  misrepresentations  of  my 
course,  old  scraps  from  tattered  and  obsolete  news- 
papers— even  fabrication  and  forgery  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  employed  to  vituperate  and  vilify  me. 
But  like  all  preceding  assaults,  they  will  be  unavail- 
able, and  I shall  remain  invulnerable  to  them  all. 

In  the  meantime,  I congratulate  you  on  the  bright 
and  cheering  prospects  of  the  establishment  of  that 
whig  policy  so  essential,  1 believe,  not  only  to  the 
prosperity  of  Pennsylvania,  but  to  that  of  the  whole 
union.  I happened  to  be  in  the  bouse  of  representa- 
tives when  an  important  part  of  that  policy  signally 
triumphed.  The  tariff  of  1842  has  been  bitterly 
denounced,  and  gross  epithets  applied  to  it.  Its  re- 
peal was  pronounced  to  be  a favorite  object  of  our 
political  opponents.  They  have  a majority  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  in  the  house.  A bill  to  repeal  that  ta- 
riff has  oeen  pending  a great  part  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  congress.  And  yet,  yesterday,  on  a lest 
vote,  a majority  of  the  house  decided  against  the 
repealing  bill,  leaving  the  tariff  of  1842  in  full  and 
salutary  operation!  This  decision  was  an  invo- 
luntary concession  of  our  political  oponents  to  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  whig  policy,  produced  by  the 
returning  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  enlight- 
ened opinion  of  the  people. 

But,  gentlemen,  1 have  a much  higher  grntifiea 
tion  than  any  which  could  be  derived  from  that  de- 
cision of  tile  house  of  representatives.  It  is  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  the  St.  Johns 
to  the  Sabine,  who  have  been  so  long  divided  and 
agitated  on  the  question  of  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic industry,  are  about  to  settle  down  iri  union  and 
harmony,  upon  the  equitable  basis  of  raising,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  amount  of  revenue  requisite  to  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government,  exclusive- 
ly from  foreign  imports,  by  a tariff  so  adjusted  as 
that,  by  proper  discriminations,  just  and  reasonable 
cncoui gement  shall  be  extended  to  American  industry. 
May  tliis  happy  union  and  harmony  pervade  all 
other  great  measures  of  public  policy,  and  nothing 
occur  to  disturb  the  peace,  to  su)ly  flip  character,  or 
check  the  onward  and  glorious  march  of  our  coun- 
try- I am  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Samuel  H.  Clark,  A.  J.  Jones,  David 
Fleming,  J.  C.  Kunkle,  C.  M'Curdy,  Thomas  Foster, 
jr.,  Aaron  Bombaugh,  J.  C.  Wallace,  Samuel  A lie- 
man,  Henry  Peff'er,  Daniel  Reichard,  P.  C.  Sedg- 
wick and  Geo.  Trullinger,  Executive  committee. 

• 

From  the  Buffalo  Advertiser. 

Joseph  Smith — Candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  venerable  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,  the  seer, 
and  the  legislator,  is  now  before  the  people,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  limes  and  seasons,  published  at  the  holy  city.  We 
noticed  not  a long  time  since,  that  his  friends  were 
stirring. 

Our  readers  will  find  the  following,  selected  from  an 
article  written  by  the  prophet  himself,  rather  racy, 
and  inclined  to  the  “Cambyses  vein.” 

“Tlie  wise  shall  inherit  glory,  but  shame  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  fools,” — Solomon’s  Proverbs. 

“In  the  Daily  Globe,  of  March  14th,  Mr.  Blair,  no* 
tices  my  ‘Views  on  the  power  and  policy  of  our  go* 
vernment,’  under  the  head  of  'A  new  advocate  for  a 
national  bank,’  wjlli  remarks  and  extracts.  As  it 
does  not  bespeak  a gentleman  to  tell  all  lie  knows, 
nor  indicate  wisdom  to  murmur  at  the  oddities  of 
men,  I rarely  reply  to  the  many  remarks,  sayings, 
and  speculations  upon  me  and  my  plans,  which  seem 
to  agitate  the  world,  for  like  the  showers  upon  the 
verdure  of  the  earth,  they  give  me  vigor,  beauty,  and 
expansion:  but  when  a man  occupies  a station  in  his 
country,  which  ought  to  be  honored  as  an  exaltation, 
which  ought  to  be  sustained  with  dignity;  and  which 
should  be  filled  by  a friend  and  a patriot  of  the  na- 
tion, too  wise  to  be  cozened  by  counterfeit  principles; 
too  great  to  blur  his  fame  with  sophistry,  too  proud 
to  stoop  to  the  vanity  that  is  momently  wasting  the 
virtue  of  the  government;  and  loo  good  to  act  the  hy- 
pocrite to  accumulate  wealth — or  to  frustrate  the 
ends  and  aims  of  justice:  1 feel  it  my  duty  to  bring 
forth  the  truth,  that  the  man  anti  his  measures,  if 
right,  may  be  sustained,  and  if  wrong,  may  be  re- 
buked. 

# * * # # 

“The  only  suggestion  worthy  of  condemnation  re- 
lative to  a national  bank,  in  Mr.  Blair’s  remarks,  is 
that  the  mother  bank  should  be  located  in  Nauvoo. 

“This  is  correct,  for  Nauvoo  as  a city,  CQlI.eetively 
or  individually,  cannot  be  reproached  with  dishonor, 
crime,  corruption,  or  bribery.  Neither  has  a Swart- 
i ooul  or  Price  mingled  his  millions  with  the  majesty 
of  monarchs  by  walking  out  of  the  unwalled  and  un- 
gated  Nauyoo.  The  blood  of  commodores  and  con- 


gressmen, shed  by  the  heaven-daring,  ill-begotten 
earth-disgracing  practice  of  duelling,  has  neverstain  • 
ed  the  virtuous  soil  or  city  of  Nauvoo.  Nor  does  a 
slave  raise  li is  rusting  letters  and  chains,  and  exclaim, 
‘O,  liberty,  where  are  thy  charms?’  Wisdom,  free- 
dom, religion,  and  virtue,  like  light,  love,  water,  and 
air, ‘spread  undivided,  and  operate  unspent,’ in  the 
beloved  Nauvoo,  while  the  gay  world,  and  great  po- 
liticians may  sing,  and  even  the  ‘great  Globe’  itself 
may  chime  the  melodious  sounds; 

‘‘Hail  Columbia,  'free  and  equal’ — 

Ln,  the  saints,  ihe  Mormons,  bless  ye! 

Fell  by  glory  most  severely, 

When  Missouri  gave  them  jesse. 

“Hail  Columbia,  free  and  equal’ — 

Negro  slaves  like  common  cattle, 

Bought  and  sold,  for  cash  at  auction; 

Prayers  and  chains  together  rattle! 

“Hail  Columbia,  ‘free  and  equal’ — 

‘ Riberti /’  as  patriots  won  ii; 

Crowned  i he  'head'  of  freemen’s  money, 

Now  the  goddess  sits  upon  id 

“Hail  Columbia,  'free  and  equal’ — 

‘Gold  and  silver’  is  ihy  ‘tender,’ 

Treasury  notes,  (aside  Irom  Biddle,) 

Foreign  loans,  and  fallen  splendor! 

“As  the  ‘wtrhl  is  governed  too  much'  and  as  there  is 
not  a nation  or  dynasty,  now  occupying  the  earth  — 
which  acknowledges  Almighty  God  as  their  law- 
giver, and  as  ‘crowns  won  by  blood, — by  blood  must 
be  maintained,’  I go  emphatically,  virtuously,  and  hu- 
manely for  a Theodemocrac y,  where  God  arid  tne 
people  hold  the  power  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  men 
in  righteousness;  and  where  liberty,  free  trade,  and 
sailors’  rights,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  properly 
shall  be  maintained  inviolate,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
To  exalt  mankind  is  not) ly  acting  the  part  of  a God; 
to  degrade  them,  is  meanly  doing  the  drudgery  of  Hie 
devil.  Unitas,  liberlas,  carllas — esto  perpelua. 

“Willi  the  highest  sentiments  of  regard  for  all  men, 
I am  an  advocate  for  unadulterated  freedom. 

JOSEPH  SMITH. 

“Nauvoo,  III.,  April  15,  1844.” 

The  secret  of  it. — The  Nashville  Union,  of  the 
23d  of  last  month,  after  premising  that  it  can  do  no 
more  than  guess  at  the  probable  result  of  the  Balti- 
more convention,  and  adding  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
name  wiil  probably  be  withdrawn,  says — 

“We  guess  the  claims  of  Mr.  PoLif  and  others  will 
be  urged  privately  or  publicly,  and  after  two  or  three 
ballutings,  there  will  be  a cordial,  harmonious,  and 
strong  union  upon  one  of  them,  who  will  be  hailed  as 
the  candidate  of  the  great  democratic  party  with  en- 
thusiasm and  unanimity.” 

This  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  information  which 
we  remember  to  have  seen  from  any  quarter,  prior 
to  the  Baltimore  convention,  of  the  probability,  or 
possibility,  of  Me.  Polk’s  being  a candidate  for  the 
presidency!  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  withdrawing  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
bringing  forward  Mr.  Polk,  was  made  at  Nashville, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city. 

[WuL  Intelligencer,  June  4- 

National  Whig  Prize  Banner.  At  a meeting  of 
a number  of  whigs  from  different  states  of  the  Union 
in  Washington  city  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  day  of-May, 
1844,  Gen  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  of  Georgia,  being  cal- 
led to  the  etiair,  and  Samuel  Starkweather,  of 
New  York,  appointed  secretary,  Nathan  Sargent, 
of  Philadelphia,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a Prize  Banner  tie  offered  by  the 
whigs  of  tlie  United  Stales  to  the  whigs  of  that  state 
which  shall  at  tlie  next  presidential  election  give  the 
largest  proportional  increased  whig  vote  over  her 
presidential  vote  of  1840;  the  said  banner  to  be  pre- 
sented to  tlie  slate  to  which  it  shall  be  awarded  on 
on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  at  Washington  city. 

Resolved,  That  a committee,  to  consist  of  one  per- 
son from  each  state,  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  carry 
the  above  resolution  into  effect,  and  that  a treasurer 
of  said  committee  be  also  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  whigs  of  the  United  States 
abhor  repudiation,  and  as  a banner  was  nobly  won 
by  the  gallant  state  of  Kentucky  in  1840,  if  the  mo- 
ney collected  by  the  committee  shall  enable  them  to 
do  it,  they  shall  cause  a banner  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  whigs  of  that  state  at  the  same  time 
and  place  that  the  other  shall  be  presented. 

Resolved,  that  these  proceedings  be  published  in  the 
whig  papers  of  tlie  Union,  and  that  the  gentlemen 
named  as  the  committee  be  requested  to  perform  the 
duty  assigned  them . 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  said 
committee  by  the  chair: 

David  Bronson,  Me.  Alfred  W.  Haven,  N.  H. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Mass.  Sainual  Mann,  R.  1.  Charles 
Rockwell,  Conn.  Charles  Paine,  Vt.  James  N.  Rey- 
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nolds  Tv . Y.  Henry  W.  Green,  N.  J.  Nnlhan  Sargent. 
Pa.  John  IV] . Clayton,  P<*1.  Reyerdy  Johnson,  Wet. 
George  W.  Summers,  V’a.  Edward  Stanly.  N.  C. 
Wm.  C.  Preston  S.  C.  Robert  Toombs,  Ga.  Artluir 
F.  Hopkins,  Ala.  Wm.  L.  Hodge, La.  S.  S.  Prentiss, 
Miss.  C.  C.  Norvell,  Tenn.  Jacob  Swigert,  Ky.  R.o 
bert  C.  Schenck,  Ohio.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Ind.  J.  J. 
Hardin,  111.  Charles  R.  Morehead,  Wo.  H.Chipman, 
Michigan.  James  II.  Walker,  Ark. 

The  chair  also  appointed  Josiah  Randall,  of  Phil- 
adelphians Treasurer 

Resolved , That  five  of  said  committee  shall  consti- 
tute a quorum. 

DUNCAN  L.  CLINCH,  Chairman. 

Samual  Starkweather,  Secretary. 

Whio  Nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency.— 
Wc  gave  in  a previous  number  the  genera!  result  of 
the  nomination  made  by  the  whig  national  conven- 
tion on  the  Ht  of  May.  The  following  table  shows 
the  particulars  of  the  three  several  votings,  all  of 
which  were  taken  viva  voce,  as  the  name  of  each  de- 
legate was  called  over. 


1st  vote.  2nd  vote.  3rd  vote. 
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18 
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3 

2 
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74 

51 
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79  40  155 

*Hon.  Ambrose  Spencer,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention. 


LETTER  FROil  GEORGE  W.  THOMPSON,  TO  MR.  RITCHIE. 

Wheeling,  Va.,  J\Lnj  8,  1844. 

To  Thomas  W.  Ritchie,  esq. — Sir:  My  intercourse 
with  you  justifies  me  in  approaching  you  personally, 
with  confidence,  upon  any  subject  connected  with 
the  politics  of  the  country.  My  position  as  an  “in- 
struoted  delegate”  from  this  portion  of  the  state  to 
the  democratic  convention,  compels  me,  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  instructions  from  every  precinct  which 
appointed  me  ai  d my  co-delegates,  to  announce,  in 
positive  and  undisguised  terms— what  must  and  will 
be  my  course  in  that  convention,  and  in  the  conflict 
which  is  to  follow  its  determinalion. 

I will  go  for  the  candidates  who  embody  the  most 
popular  proximate  standard  of  the  republican  doc- 
trines of  ’98. 

I will  go  for  the  men  in  whose  victory  we  will 
have  a political  regeneration,  and  a moral  triumph, 
or  in  whose  defeat  we  shall  fall  with  honor — Francis, 
at  Pavia,  with  an  empire  lost,  is  immortal  in  the  dec- 
laration which  he  made,  and  which  republicans,  devo- 
ted to  virtue  and  honor,  can  never  disregard: — •“All 
is  lost  except  our  honor.” 

I will  go  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when  that 
which  was  lost  through  imbecility  may  be  reacquir- 
ed u ithoyt  dishonor  and  injustice.  Texas  is  worth 
an  honorable  contest;  hut  it  is  not  worth  the  North 
and  the  West;  it  is  not  worth  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  The  faith  of  treaties,  public  justice,  and  the 
Union  of  republican  governments  are  more  sacred 
than  aco  ii  is-  it  ion  of  territory. 

1 will  go  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  moral  hero  of 
the  great  campaign  of  1840,  who  received  upwards 
cl  lour  hundred  thousand  votes  more  than  any  can- 
didate of  the  democracy. 

I will  obey  the  instructions  of  my  constituency — 
and  swell  the  tide  ot  popular  acclamation  for  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,  the  poor  map’s- friend,  and  the  hero 
of  the  Thames. 


I speak  as  the  delegate  of  this  people,  whose  vir- 
tue is  steadfast,  whose  honor  in  the  contests  of  par- 
ty is  unstained,  whose  front  never  changed  in  the 
hour  of  battle  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They 
are  Spartan  sons;  their  honorable  scars  are  in  front, 
and  when  they  die  it  will  he  facing  their  enemies. 


I subscribe  myself  your  friend,  and  a delegate 
from  the  northwest,  George  W.  Thompson. 


ANTI-PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  BIEL. 


SPEECH  OP  J.  P.  KENNEDY. 

Mr.  .7.  P.  Kennedy  gave  notice  to  the  house  that  he 
was  not  about  to  inflict  upon  it  a speech  on  the  tariff: 
it  w'ouid  be  vain  to  hope  to  bring  any  intelligible  dis- 
cussion of  a subject  so  extensive  within  the  limits 
here  allowed  to  a speech:  and  he  was  the  more  recon- 
ciled to  this  because  lie  believed  the  country  stood 
little  in  need  of  being  enlightened  on  the  subject. — 
Happily  for  our  prospects  the  question  was  now  agi- 
tated throughout  the  country,  and  the  people  were 
fitter  to  instruct  this  house  than  to  learn  from  discus- 
sions on  this  floor.  We  were  returning  gradually  to 
that  state  in  which  the  public  minfl  of  this  country 
was  before  this  matter  of  a protective  tariff  was  made 
a party  question.  At  one  time  there  was  little  douht 
with  any  body  as  to  the  propriety  of  a protective  sys- 
tem. From  the  days  of  the  revolution  up  to  the  time 
when  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country  became 
organized  and  regularly  arrayed  against  each  other, 
there  existed  but  one  opinion  either  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality or  expediency  of  protecting  the  national 
industry.  Mr.  K.  had"  lately  sprung  a torpedo  under 
the  floor  of  Hi  is  hail  by  recommending  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  gen.  Jackson  on  the  subject  in  1824  and 
1827;  and  never  had  he  witnessed  a more  strenuous 
effort  or  more  fact  and  dexterity  than  was  exhibited 
on  that  occasion  in  avoiding  either  accord  or  dissent 
by  the  majority  here.  In  those  days  it  was  held  in 
all  quarters  that  we  were  bound  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple against  the  competition  of  foreign  labor.  He  well 
remembered  when  gen.  Jackson  was  a candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  the  country  first  heard  of  “the 
American  system”  as  a measure perlaining  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Adams  and  Clay,  a strenuous  effort 
was  made  to  wrest  from  them  the  credit  of  that  great 
system  of  policy:  and  lie  had  even  lately  seen  a set  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  democrats  of  Pennsylvania 
in  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  democracy  in  that 
mo4  democratic  state,  a defence  of  general  Jackson 
from  the  charge  of  having  ever  been  opposed  to  the 
American  system,  and  a grave  suggestion  that  in  ad- 
vocating and  acting  upon  it  Mr.  Adams  had  not  been 
smcerel*  Yes:  the  country  was  coming  back  to  i < s 
senses.  What  did  we  see  here?  Most  significant 
signs  of  the  times,  in  the  exceeding  restiveness  of  this 
house  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  protection  getting 
before  the  public  mind.  An  extra  edition  of  20,000 
copies  of  a report  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  containing  the  democratic  anti-tariff  views 
was  ordered  by  the  house,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  report  from  a minority  of  that  committee  could 
scarcely  get  printed  at  all!  And  when  an  invaluable 
report  came  in  from  the  committee  of  manufactures, 
presenting  a luminous  view  of  the  other  side  of  the 
argument,  the  house  utterly  denied  the  printing  of  a 
single  extra  copy!  Why?  Had  such  a thing  ever 
before  been  heard  of — that  on  a subject  which  was 
filling  every  mind,  the  printing  of  a few  extra  copies 
of  a report  confessedly  able  was  refused?  What  did 
all  this  imply?  Extras  could  be  granted  of  almost  any 
thing  else-— a report  on  the  Amistad,  on  the  sub-trea- 
sury, on  any  tiling  but  the  tariff' — what  did  it  mear? 
It  implied  conscious  weakness;  a dread  of  lair  and 
full  discussion.  Every  other  petition  could  get  on  the 
table  of  the  house  bn't  a tariff  petition.  He  had  had 
one  from  the  tailors  of  Ins  district  for  weeks  in  bis 
hands,  but  was  forced  at  Ia=t  to  put  it  quietly  on  the 
table Without  a motion,  without  reading  or  printing, 
where  it  lay  a dead  paper,  a mere  caput  mortuum. — 
Yet,  when  a memorial  came  up  here  from  a few  dis- 
sentie'nt  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature, 
which  liv-y  could  not  get  into  their  own  legislature, 
it  was  ordered  to  he  printed  and  made  a subject  of 
long  debate.  These  were  very  significant  facts. 

lie  would  now  look  a little  at  the  history  of  this 
tariff  concern,  and  see  where  parties  now  stood  in 
regard  to  it. 

We  fiad  here  a document  challenging  the  assent  of 
the  people  as  the  grand  rescript  pf  the  democratic 
party  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  showing  on  the  one 
hand  the  views  of  those  who  went  to  the  utmost  point 
of  free  trade,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  high  tariff' 
democrats  of  the  party,  brought  together  ori  a basis 
of  compromise.  Mr.  K.  hailed  the  appearance  of 
such  a document:  he  was  heartily  glad  it  had  come, 
and  he  should  always  remember  its  authors  with  gra- 
titude. It  appeared  to  be  a candid  production,  and 
very  able,  and  (if  he  mistook  not)  the  work  of  more 


than  one  hand.  It  came,  possibly,  in  part  at  least, 
from  individuals  not  of  this  house;  (some  laughter;) 
it  was,  however,  on  that  account  only  the  more  valu- 
able and  the  more  authentic.  He  wished  to  say  a 
few  things  in  regard  to  it.  This  document  settled  the 
knotty  points  of  the  tariff  controversy.  We  had  heard 
much  vituperation,  and  probably  should  hear  more, 
on  the  pecuniary  delinquencies  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent administrations,  on  the  extravagance  of  their 
expenditures,  and  life  debt  it  Lad  created.  Mr.  K. 
never  indulged  in  arguments  of  that’sort..  He  judged 
of  no  party  or  administration  merely  from  its  expen- 
ditures. He  was  at  all  times  willing  to-run  the  risk 
of  emptying  the  treasury  for  good  and  proper  objects, 
and  was  not  to  he  frightened  out  of  his  propriety  by 
any  threats  on  that  subject.  The  question  hepe  was 
who  made  our  debt? 

It  had  been  said  that  the  party  who  now  held  the 
majority  here  had  found  the  country  with  a small 
debt  and  had  left  it  with  an  enormous  one.  He  called 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  a disclosure  in  this  re- 
port. When  the  committee  of  ways  arid  means  pre- 
pared this  document,  they  had  before  them  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  announcing.the  wel- 
come, the  luxurious  fact  that  the  government  was  in 
debt,  and  that  the  cqunlry  was  doomed  to  see,  under 
the  infamous  and  abominable  tariff'  law  of  1842,  an 
abiding  deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  meet  the  public 
expenditures.  The  learned  secretary  had  gone  into 
figures  to  prove  it;  and,  with  a view  to  favor  a favo- 
rite bantling  of  his  own,  viz.  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  had  made  the  slate  of  tilings  even  worse  than 
it  was.  He  stated  the  deficit  at  five  millions;  tile  com- 
mittee reduced  it  to  three;  and  on  that  basis,  viz.  a 
permanent  deficit  of  three  millions,  they  constructed 
their  system  of  finance,  with  a view  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency; and  they  declared  that  tlie  history  disclosed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  admonished  the  coun- 
try not  to  rely  too  strongly  on  a reduction  of  the  ap- 
propriations; for  he  said  that  there  had  been  a con  in- 
uance  of  the  same  state  of  deficient  revenue  for  the  last 
seven  years;  and  then  lie  gave  the  table  appended  to 
the  report,  and-marked  C.  So  it  appeared  that  eacli 
congress  for  the  last  seven  years  had  by  its  expendi- 
tures overrun  the  current  revenue.  [Here  Mr.  K. 
read  from  the  report  ] There  was  the  first  fact. — 
The  last  administration  had  constantly  overrun  the 
revenue.  They  had  spcnl  large  reserve  funds  in  their 
hands,  and  left  the  treasury  six  millions  in  debt  in 
1841.  The  system  then  acted  on  produced  a con- 
stantly lapsing  revenue.  The  committee  explained 
how  this  happened;  they  declared  that  it  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  democratic  administration  left  the 
country  with  a declining  revenue-power,  and  under 
a system  which  went  to  perpetuate  it.  Now,  Mr.  K. 
might  turn  and  ask,  why,  with  this  fact  before  you, 
did  you  leave  us  such  a system?  With  what  grace 
can  you  charge  us  with  building  up  a debt?  You 
knew  that  the  government  must  go  on;  you  knew  that 
the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income,  yet  you  made 
no  provision  to  remedy  the  evil. 

He  thanked  the  committee  for  this  candid  state- 
ment of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  This  must  forever 
dispel  the  charge,  so  loudly  urged  at  the  slump  and 
the  crossroads,  and  at  the  carl-tail;  the  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  had 
put  that  forever  at  rest: 

The  next  fact  slated  in  this  document  was  one 
equally  valuable.  He  had  heard  it  said,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  house,  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was  a mea- 
sure of  the  democratic  party,  fie  had  heard  it  loudly 
boasted  amongsome  of  his  own  constituents,  that  that 
tariff'  was  carried  by  tile  democratic  vole;  and  the 
party  claimed  accordingly  all  the  honor  and  glory  of 
a measure  which  had  brought  hack  the  prosperity  of 
this  great  country.  This  glory  had  been  thus  wrest- 
ed from  the  whigs  by  more  than  a thousand  popular 
orators,  who  claimed  it  as  theirs.  He  thanked  the 
committee  that  they  had  put  this  also  at  rest;  the  com- 
mittee left  the  glory  where  it  belonged,  w ith  the  glo- 
rious whigs,  at  whose  hands  a grateful  natijn  had 
received  this  precious  boon,  and  received  it  with  ex- 
ultation. Tlie  glory  was  theirs. 

Again  tils  report  said,  that  if  the  duties  in  the  law 
were  such  as  were  asked  for  by  the  manufacturers, 
(of  which  the  committee  professed  entire  ignorance!) 
then  either  the  manufacturers  mistook  tlie  value  of 
the  taxes  they  asked,  or  moderation  could  not  have 
prevailed  in  their  councils,  and  that  permanency  for 
the  laic  could  not  Jaii  ly  he  claimed,  because  tliose_  who 
made  law  gave  a pledge  at  tlie  time  that  it  should 
undergo  an  early  modification.  This  put  the  ques- 
tion at  rest;  and  lie  hoped  t hey  should  not  hear  it 
pleaded  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  New 
York,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  tariff'  was  a measure  of 
the  democratic  parly. 

Mr.  Bidlaclc  here  asked  whether  Mr.  K.  meant  to 
say  that  the  tariff? of  1842  was  passed  without  the 
votes  of  the  representatives  from  Penn  ylvania? — 
[Much  laughter.] 
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Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  was  amazed  at  the  question; 
he  had  been  saying  nothing  el-c  for  some  lime;  [in- 
creased merriment;]  it  was  certainly  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Vote,  and  he  had  just  read  a renuncia- 
tion of  that  vote  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  lie  gave  the  democracy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia all  honor  for  'heir  vote,  and  wondered  how  they 
could  oppose  his  friends  so  strenuously  on  other  mea- 
sures. 

Mr.  Bidlack  said  they  went  with  the  whigs  in  what 
they  deemed'  right,  and  against  them  when  they 
thought  they  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Kennedy  resumed.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
tariff  of  1842  was  higher  in  its  duties  than  even  the 
tariff  of  1823;  on  that  point  he  invited  proof. 

There  was  another  point  in  the  report  yet  more 
valuable  than  either  of  the  others,  as  it  contained  more 
important  political  information.  It  had  been  said 
that  tlie  compromise  act,  as  understood  by  the  south, 
was  a measure  intended  not  only  to  reduce  duties  to 
20  per  cent.,  but  permanently  to  leave  them  there, 
and  it  was  predicted  thatat  that  rate  they  would  yield 
an  abundant  revenue.  Even  here  at  the  presentses- 
sion  the  house  had  seen  bills  introduced  to  reduce  the 
duties  to  the  level  of  the  compromise  act.  Now  this 
committee,  being  called  on  to  supply  a deficiency  in 
the  revenue,  had  given  a statement  of  the  practical 
operation  of  the  compromise  act  as  a source  of  reve- 
nue. [Here  Mr.  K.  read  from  the  report.]  The 
committee,  after  referring  to  the  general  prostration 
of  the  business  of'  the  country,  declared  that  as  the 
rate  of  duties  had  not  yet  reached  the  lowest  point  to 
which  they  were  by  that  act  ultimately  to  descend, 
“the  treasury  was  not  absolutely  closed,”  but  there 
was  an  annual  deficiency  of  revenue.  The  treasury, 
according  to  this  authority,  was  not  closed  entirely 
only  Because  the  duties  had  not  reached  their  lowest 
point;  but  that  the  deficit  was  increased  as  they  ap- 
proached their  final  fall!  A declaration  well  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  manufacturers,  in  the 
face  of  an  unsupplied  treasury  and  a rapidly  increas- 
ing public  debt.  There  was  the  authentic  history  of 
the  matter;  and  he  thanked  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
McKay,)  for  so  pregnant  a statement.  He  hoped  it 
would  go  through  aid  the  south;  it  would  show  that 
part  of  the  Union  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  a democratic  house  of 
representatives  on  the  practical  operation  of  the  compro- 
mise act. 

Mr  Rhelt  here  interposed  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
McKay  (the  chairman)  had  been  in  favor  of  the  com- 
promise act? 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  did  not  know;  but  he  presumed 
that  gentlemen,  /ho  had  voted  to  print  twtnty  thous- 
and extra  copies  of  this  report,  would  not  now  refuse 
to  stand  by  it. 

[&ei  vat  voices.  “That’s  fair — that’s  right— hold 
them  up  to  that!”] 

Mr.  K.  proceeded.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
party  which  went  against  the  tariff  of  1342  were  not 
opposed  to  protection;  oh  no — they  were  the  advo- 
cates of  what  they  called  “incidental  protection.” — 
On  this  subject  they  had  received  a “screw  of  doc- 
trine.” This  committee  had  been  studious  to  present 
their  views  of  the  constitutional  power  of  congress 
to  protect;  and  never,  since,  the  days  of  nullification 
itself,  had  there  been  a broader  manifesto  against  the 
utter  unconstitutionality  of  any  duty  for  protection  in 
any  form.  They  made  an  elaborate  argument  to 
prove  that  there  was  a certain  high-water  mark,  and, 
while  duties  rose  and  revenue  rose  with  them  to  that 
mark,  all  was  constitutional;  but  the  moment  duties 
rose  above  and  revenue  descended,  then  it  was  more 
and  more  unconstitutional,  accursed,  and  abomina- 
ble, till  finally  it  became,  for  ought  he  knew,  devil- 
ish. The  power  in  the  constitution  to  lay  duties  did 
not  and  could  not  authorize  any  dut-y  which  should 
defeat  revenue.  And  now  for  their  “incidental  pro- 
tection.” In  the  interior  of  New  York  and  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  (places  where  some  tariff 
notions,  in  some  shape  or  other,  were  indispensable,) 
they  claimed  it  as  sound  doctrine  that  w hen  congress, 
in  laying  duties,  “looked  to  revenue,”  they  might 
discriminate;  in  that  case,  all  the  duties  they  might 
lay,  be  they  wliat  they  would,  took  the  hue  of  that 
purpose,  and  so  were  constitutional,  and  not  to  be 
sneezed  at.  Trial  was  the  story  where  the  tariff  was 
to  be  dudged  at  the  stump.  [A  laugh.]  But  there 
was  no  dodging  here.  This  committee  came  out  like 
men;  and  Mr.  K.  thanked  them  most  sincerely  for  it. 
They  showed  no  quarter  whatever  to  the  old  Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine,  that  congress  might  impose  duties  to 
countervail  those  laid  by  other  governments,  (which, 
in  substance,  was  the  sum  ot  the  doctrine  of*  protec- 
tion.) They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce — not  they;  but  they  held  to 
their  doctrine  that  congress  had  no  power,  in  any 
case  or  for  any  purpose,  to  lay  a duly  that  should  de- 
feat revenue,  lie  hoped  this  report,  with  this  high 


democratic  doctrine,  would  get  into  Alabama.  Mr. 
K.  should  like  very  well  to  get  into  the  bailiwick  of  a 
certain  gentleman  from  that  state,  and  listen  to  the 
judicious  salvo  which  would  be  applied.  Gentlemen 
said  That  they  never  laid  any  such  duties — never! — 
Yet,  on  looking  into  this  most  orthodox  bill,  he  found 
duties  of  100  per  cent,  on  iron,  (Pennsylvania  iron,) 
100  per  cent,  on  sugar,  (Louisiana  sugar,)  and  the 
moderate  duty  of  203  per  cent,  on  the  juice  of  rane! 
[Loud  laughter.]  This  seemed  rather  above  high 
water  mark.  Ah,  but  then  it  was  said  that  certain 
articles  had  a peculiar  capability  of  high  duties;  su- 
gar was  one,  iron  was  another;  these  had  the  capabi- 
lity: it  had  just  now  been  discovered,  he  presumed, 
that  they  were  possessed  of  certain  chemical  proper- 
ties or  ingredients  which  rendered  them  very  mallea- 
ble, so  that  they  could  stand  much  healing  and  ham-  I 
merine-  without  breaking,  [a  laugh;]  hut  he  rather 
thought  that,  as  to  beating,  it  would  be  found  some- 
where else;  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  iron  would 
make  good  its  own  argument  against  all  theoretical 
opponents.  There  was  a powerful  logic  in  the  mut- 
tering thunder  of  the  forges,  and  in  the  blows  of 
those  smirched  Cyclops  of  the  tariff  who  labored  in 
them.  It  did  not  quite  suit  the  sweet  and  dulcet 
breathings  of  southern  melody,  any  more  than  the 
somewhat  boisterous  music  which  echoed  among  the 
western  hills  and  valleys.  For  he  found  in  this  same 
most  starched  and  unyieldingly  constitutional  hill  a 
lax  of  100  per  cent,  on  spirits  distilled  from  grain, 
[laughter,]  and  203  percent,  on  spirits  distilled  from 
molasses.  [Roars  of  merriment.]  He  did  not  know 
how  it  stood  as  to  flax  and  hemp;  but  they  seemed  to 
have  discovered  some  very  valuable  secrets  as  to 
these  other  articles. 

The  bill  started  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  a de 
ficient  revenue,  and  professed  to  furnish  a nostrum 
for  that  purpose,  and  its  doctrine  was  that  to  increase 
the  revenue  we  must  decrease  duties.  Well,  we  had 
not  gone  on,  however,  for  more  than  five  or  six  weeks 
after  this  was  propounded,  before  the  several  hands 
who  had  clubbed  their  practical  science  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  instrument  for  increasing  revenue, 
found,  to  their  amazement,  the  astounding  fact  that 
instead  of  a deficiency,  the  tariff  of  1842  was  produc- 
ing a surplus!  Well,  what  next?  Why  then  these 
sages  suddenly  discovered  Ilia t this  same  bill,  which 
they  had  contrived  for  increasing  the  revenue,  was  one 
of  the  finest  contrivances  in  the  world  for  decreas- 
ing it.  [Laughter.]  It  was  a perfect  Morrison’s  pill, 
[increasing  fun;]  it  was  a diaphoretic  and  a carmina- 
tive, and  every  thing  else  that  a man’s  howels  could 
require:  if  too  plethoric  it  reduced  the  system;  if  too 
feeble  it  strengthened  il;  it  operated  in  all  manner  of 
good  ways,  arid,  in  short,  expelied  all  sorts  of  ills  and 
diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  set  a man  on  his  legs 
let  what  would  ail  him.  [Much  merriment  ] The 
committee  proved,  to  their  own  surprise,  that  the 
high  duties  of  the  tariff  of  1827  increased  revenue: 
they  reduced  duties  to  reduce  revenue,  till  they  came 
at  last  to  the  compromise  act,  which  exerted  such  a 
deadly  efficiency  that  it  brought  it  down  to  tiie  full 
extent  they  wished. 

Here  Mr.  K’shour  expired. 
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SENATE. 

May  30.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Pearce  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  the  committee  on  finance  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  act 
of  August  3,  1842,  as  to  admit  guano  free  of  duty. 

The  bill  to  continue  the  pensions  of  certain  widows, 
was  taken  up,  advocated  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  ordered 
to  be  engrossed. 

The  Tariff.  The  consideration  of  the  report  from 
the  committee  on  finance  was  resumed. 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  spoke  two  hours  on  the  sub- 
ject in  reply  to  senators  who  had  preceded  him;  and 
| who  had  spoken  against  his  introduction  of  Ins  bill. 

Reports.  Mr.  Bayard , from  the  naval  committee, 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  tlie  memorial  in  favor  of  dispensing  with  the 
spit  it  ration  in  the  navy. 

Mr.  Clioale  from  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
reported:  house  bill  to  provided  for  the  ascertainment 
of  claims  relating  to  French  spoliations  prior  lo  the 
31st  of  May,  1800,  without  amendment. 

The  joint  resolutions  of  the  house,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  of  wiiatever  character 
at  the  capitol,  was  reported  and  read  a third  time  and 
passed . 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  31.  A resolution  coming  up  in  relation  to 
the  copper  rock  of  Lake  Superior,  alter  some  re- 
marks from  Messrs.  H'oodbridge,  Tupjmn,  and  Sevier, 
was  read  a third  lime  and  passed. 


Adjournment  On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps , the  joint 
resolution  fixing  the  time  ofadjournment  of  congress 
on  the  17th  of  June,  was  taken  up  and  passed  with- 
out a dissenting  voice. 

Tariff.  Tlie  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  finance  on  the  tariff 
bill. 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  spoke  at  great  length,  con- 
cluding ihe  remarks  commenced  yesterday.  Tlie 
bill  of  1842  Mr.  McDuffie  said  was  more  protective 
and  prohibitory  than  tlie  act  of  1832,  which  South 
Carolina  nullified,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  so- 
vereignty she  had  won  great  and  deserved  glory. — 
Mr.  McDuffie  denounced  the  tariff  as  oppressive,  as 
rubbery,  plunder,  base,  Sic.  in  denunciations  couched 
in  strong  language  against  the  tariff'  states,  and  ac- 
companied by  remarks  deemed  of  a pointed  charac- 
ter against  friends  of  the  tariff  and  especially  sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Choate  followed  in  reply.  He  said  he  believ- 
ed that  while  he  had  been  a member  of  the  seiiale 
he  had  never  been  wanting  in  proper  courtesy  to- 
wards every  member.  He  bad, — and  lie  thought  it 
was  part  of  Ins  nature, — endeavored  to  treat  every 
man  with  respect,  and  he  had  done  so  to  the  honor- 
able senator  from  South  Carolina.  What  was  his 
surprise,  then,  Lo  find  the  senator  consuming  an 
hour  of  his  precious  time  and  strength  in  re- 
peating stale  jokes  in  a stale  way  from  Joe 
Miller,  jokes  which  so  far  as  they  had  been  ex- 
| temporaneous  had  become  stale  from  the  six  weeks 
i preparation  the  senator  had  given  them  in  the  de- 
signed assault  upon  himself.  The  race  cource,  the 
cock  pit,  and  the  barn  yard  had  been  ransacked  to 
bring  iliese  old  jukes  of  an  old  joker  to  bear  upon 
him  because  he  had  defended  a principle,  the  aban- 
donment of  which  would  desolate  his  beloved  slate, 
Vo  whom  tie  owed  every  thing,  as  with  fire  and  pes- 
tilence. Mr.  Choate,  then  went  on  briefly  to  defend 
positions  which  had  been  assailed.  He  would  an- 
swer the  senator’s  denunciation  upon  the  protective 
policy  by  reminding  that  senator  of  the  vote  in  the 
iiouse  of  representatives,  sustaining  the  protective 
policy.  The  coming  summer  and  autumn  would,  he 
believed,  settle  the  protective  policy  which  had  been 
so  bitterly  denounced  by  sustaining  those  who  had 
stood  by  the  tariff  which  had  been  here  abused  as  so 
corrupting  and  ruinous. 

Mr.  McDuffie  rejoined,  and  the  debate  was  further 
continued  by  Messrs.  Bag  by,  Bates,  and  Evans;  when 
the  question  was  about  to  be  taken  on  the  report  of 
the  committee,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  entitled  “a  bill  to  revive  the  act 
of  ihe  3J  of  March,  1833,  usually  called  the  compro- 
mise ac’,  and  to  modify  ihe  cxis’ing  duties  upon  foreign 
imports  in  conformily  wiili  its  provisions,”  is  a bilk  tor 
‘‘raising  revenue,”  within  the  meaning  of  the  seventti 
seciiou  of  ihe  first  article  of  ihe  constitution,  and  cannot 
therefore  originate  in  the  seriate. 

Therefore  sesolved , That  it  he  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Crittenden  contended  for  a direct  vote  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Archer  supported  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  declaring  that  the  bill  could  not 
originate  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Merrick  warmly  urged  a direct  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  desiring  to  meet  the  question  open- 
ly, directly,  so  that  there  might  be  no  ground  for  as- 
serting that  the  question  had  been  evaded. 

Mr.  While  contended  for  a direct  vote;  when — 

Mr.  Alien , proposed  to  amend  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  • ‘that ,” 
and  to  insert  “the  duties  imposed  by  existing  law's 
on  importations  arc  unjust  and  ought  to  be  reduced.” 
That,  lie  said,  would  enable  those  senators  who  de- 
sired to  do  so,  to  give  a direct  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  bill. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative, as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs,  Allen,  Atchison,  B.igb'y,  Benton, 
Breese,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Har.negan,  Haywood,  Huger, 
Lewis,  Me  Duffie,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Tappan,  W ood- 
burv,  Wrighr— 18. 

NAYS — Messrs’.  Archer,  Barrow',  Bates.  Bayard, 
Buchanan,  Onoate,  Clayton  Crittenden,  Dayton  Evans, 
Francis,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Jarnamn,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morrhend,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Sturgeon,  Tal  Iniudge,  White,  Woodbridge. — 25. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Wright  desired  to  have  the  vote  on  the  first 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to;  and  the  vote  sloud 
fur  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison,  Baqby, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Breese.  Buchanan, 
Choate,  CJavmn,  Dayton.  Evans,  Fairfield,  Francis, 
lla  meg'io,  Henderson,  Huotingion.  Jaruagin,  Merrick, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Porler,  Rives,  Semple,  Sim- 
mons, Sturgeon,  Talhnadge,  White,  Woodbrid<re, 
Wright— 33. 
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NAYS — Messrs.  Haywood,  Huger, McDuffie,  Wood- 
b-urv—  4, 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  second  reso- 
lution, to  wit:  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill, 
and  it  was  carried  without  a division. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

Junk  1.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial  from 
Philadelphia  asking  congress  so  to  amend  the  natu- 
ralization laws  that  the  residence  of  the  foreigner 
shall  hereafter  continue  for  twenty-one  years  before 
extending  to  him  the  benefits  of  elective  franchise. — 
Mr.  B.  said  that  hfe  dissented  from  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  who  asked  the  speedy  action  of  congress 
upon  ihe  subject.  He  moved,  however,  that  the 
memorial  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary. 

The  western  harbor  bill,  was  taken  up,  and  after 
some  ineffectual  effort  at  amendment  passed  by  yeas 
32,  to  nays  2. 

The  eastern  harbor  bill  was  next  taken  up,  and  finally 
passed  by  a vote  32  to  8. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  [Mr. 
Buchanan  speaking  in  favor  of  the  annexation  treaty,] 
and  thereafter  adjourned. 

June  3.  Memorials  presented.  Mr.  Buchanan,  from 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  asking  an 
amendment  of  the  naturalization  laws  so  that  fo- 
reigners may  be  required  to  reside  21  years  before 
obtaining  citizenship.  Mr.  B.  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  would  promptly 
report,  as  the  memorialists  were  anxious  to  have  the 
immediate  action  of  congress. 

Mr.  Benton,  from  citizens  of  Oswego  county,  N.  Y. 
asking  the  protection  of  the  government  for  emigrants 
to  the  Oregon  territory, 

Mr.  B.  in  presenling  this  memorial,  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  just  one  quarter  of  a century  ago  he  had 
written  a series  of  essays  in  the  newspapers  of  that 
day,  and  that  all  the  predictions  set  forth  by  him  had 
been  verified  in  the  most  remarkable  mariner.  He 
took  the  ground  that  the  treaty  of  1818  was  a decep- 
tion, and  that  the  clause  for  the  joint  occupation 
would  be  the  means  of  driving  out  the  American 
traders,  which  had  been  effected  by  killing  some  four 
or  five  hundred  of  them.  At  I hat  period  he  fore- 
told all  the  evils  that  would  result,  and  gave  every 
reason  against  confirming  that  treaty  that  was  now 
given  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  Mr.  B.  continued  his 
remarks  for  some  time,  until  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a large  number  of  bills  from  the  house,  inti- 
mating that  he  would  send  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
press. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  held 
in  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky,  without  distinction  of 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  Texas 
treaty. 

Mexico.  Mr.  Archer  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  he  requested,  if  not  in- 
compa  ible  with  the  public  interest,  to  communicate  to 
the  senate  the  correspondence  between  ihe  late  minister 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  and  ihe  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs  of  that  republic  upon  the  subject  of  an  or- 
der issued  by  the  Mexican  government  expelling  all  na- 
tives of  the  United  Slates  from  Upper  California  and 
other  departments  of  the  Mexican  republic.  And,  also, 
the  correspondence  between  the  said  American  minister 
and  ihe  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs  upon  ihe  or- 
der prohibiting  to  foreigners  the  privilege  of  the  retail 
trade  in  Mexico,  and  which  has  taken  place  subsequent- 
ly lo  ihut  heretofore  communicated  to  congress  on  the 
subject. 

Pea  Patch.  Mr.  Dayton  moved  to  postpone  the  pre- 
vious orders  to  take  up  the  bill  to  quiet  the  title  to 
the  Pea  Patch  Island,  in  the  Delaware,  which  motion 
ha  ving  been  agreed  to — 

Mr.  Bayard  moved  to  ameud  the  bill  by  substitut- 
ing the  name  of  Roger  B.  Taney  in  place  of  Horace 
Burney;  but,  as  the  bill  was  on  its  third  reading,  the 
amendment  could  only  be  effected  by  recommitting 
the  bill;  which,  after  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Benton 
and  Mr.  Sevier,  was  done  accordingly. 

Laics  amt  treaties.  The  senate  took  up  the  joint  re- 
solution to  authorize  the  attorney  general  to  contract 
for  copies  of  a proposed  edition  of  the  laws  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  Stales.  Mr.  Buchanan  expressed 
a wish  that  the  resolution  should  lie  over  until  he 
could  get  a memorial,  wherein  it  would  be  shown 
that  there  was  an  edition  already  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  inspection  of  Judge  Story.  Mr. 
Clwate,  after  a few  remarks,  assented  lo  let  the  reso- 
lution lie  over. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Reeside,  executrix  ol  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Janies  Reeside,  deceased. 

This  bill  was  debated  up  to  the  hour  of  1 o’clock, 
and  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

On  motion,  the  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business;  and,  alter  some 
time  spent  therein,  (Mr.  Benton  replying  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan,) adjourned. 


June  4.  Mr.  Berrien  from  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary,  reported  back  with  an  amendment,  the 
house  bill  amendatory  of  the  dot  of  March  1st,  1792, 
relative  to  the  election  of  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps  5,000  additional  copies 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  patents, 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session,  (Messrs. 
Simmons  and  Woodbury  continuing  the  discussion  on 
the  Texas  treaty)  and  thereafter  adjourned. 

June  5.  Morse's  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph.  The 
president  of  the  senate  laid  before  trie  body  a com- 
munication from  the  treasury  department,  covering 
a report  from  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  announcing  the 
completion  of  the  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore.  [The  letter  says: 
I beg  leave  to  state  that  the  perfect  practicability  of 
the  system  has  been  fully,  fairly,  and  satisfactorily 
established  by  the  \Vork  already  completed.] 

Various  memorials  for  and  against  Texas  annexa- 
tion were  presented. 

Mr.  Bayard,  from  naval  committee,  reported  the 
house  bill  to  test  the  utility  of  the  sub-marine  tele- 
scope. 

Pea  Patch.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  the  bill  to 
settle  the  title  of  the  Pea  Patch,  as  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  name-of  Roger  B Taney,  vice  Horace 
Binney,  was  taken  up,  and  passed  by  yeas  30,  nays  7. 
The  nays  were  Allen , Atchison,  Atherton,  Benton,  Ful- 
ton, Tappan,  and  Upham. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session  on  the 
Texas  treaty,  [Mr.  Jarnegin,  of  Tennessee,  occupy- 
ing the  floor  in  opposition  to  it,  and  to  the  executive 
movements  of  the  military  tending  to  plunge  the 
country  into  unjust  and  unauthorised  war.]  The  se- 
nate thereafter  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  May  30.  Mr.  Pratt  introduced  a joint 
resolution  to  secure  a greater  accountability  of  the 
keepers  of  public  property. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  to  amend  by  requiring  an  inven- 
tory of  the  property  in  the  While  House  to  be  taken 
previous  to  the  3d  of  March  every  four  years,  and 
a copy  handed  to  the  president  elect.  Also  that  an 
inventory  be  taken  of  the  books  in  the  library  and 
the  various  committee  rooms,  every  year.  He  gave 
as  a reason,  that  at  present  there  being  no  accounta- 
bility,books  may  be  and  are  abstracted  with  impunity. 
After  further  conversation,  the  resolution  was  read 
a third  lime  and  passed. 

A motion  to  go  into  committee  was  made  and  pre- 
vailed, and  the  committee  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the  act  grant- 
ing half  pay  to  certain  widows.  After  the  disposal 
of  several  amendments,  the  bill  was  laid  aside  to  be 
reported. 

Louisiana  land  bill.  A bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  land  claims  within  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  in  in  those  parts  of  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  south  of  the  31st 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Perdido  rivers,  was  taken  up.  [This  bill  has 
passed  the  senate  for  some  eight  years  past,  but  has 
failed  in  the  house  by  reason  of  its  not  having  been 
considered  and  acted  upon  ] 

The  debate  was  then  resumed  by  Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
who  spoke  in  strong  opposition  to  Ihe  bill. 

Finding  itself  without  a quorum,  the  committee 
rose,  reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  May  31.  Mr.  Adams  asked  leave  to  pre- 
sent a memorial  from  citizens  of  the  United  States! 
who  ask  that  the  laws  may  be  amended  so  that  fo- 
reigners shall  have  to  reside  in  the  country  for  twen- 
ty-one years  before  they  shall  be  invested  with  the 
electoral  franchise.  The  memorialists  propose  that 
the  time  shall  be  extended  without  disfranchising 
any  naturalized  citizen  now  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  franchise.  Mr.  Adams  said  he  took  this  method 
of  presenting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  because! 
the  subject  was  one  which  excited  great  interest  in 
the  country.  He  desired  to  state  that  he  did  not  i 
concur  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  extending  the 
time  to  twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Adams  moved  that 
the  memorial  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

Mr.  Brown , of  Indiana,  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  and  the  mo- 
tion prevailed,  ayes  128,  noes  2G. 

The  nays  were  as  follows: 

NAYS — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Causin,  Clingman, 
Collamer,  Cranston,  Deberry,  Giddmgs,  Grinnell, 
Hudson,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Daniel  P.  King,  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  Marsh,  Morse,  Phoenix,  Elisha  R.  Potter, 
Pratt,  Rodney,  Rogers,  C.  B.  S /iilh,  Spence,  Vance, 
Vinton,  Winthrop — 26. 

So  the  memorial  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Adjournment  of  congress.  A message  was  received 
from  the  senate,  by  A.  Dickens,  esq.  secretary,  stat- , 


ing  that  the  senate  had  concurred  in  the  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  of  this  house,  by  which  Mon- 
day, the  1 7 th  of  June,  at  the  hour  of  twelve  o’clock 
meridian,  is  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  two  houses 
would  finally  adjourn.  • 

Contested  election  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Newton,  from 
the  minority  of  the  committee  of  elections,  to  whom 
had  heretofore  been  referred  the  memorial  of  John 

M.  Botts,  contesting  the  right  of  John  W.  Jones  to  a 
seat  in  this  house  as  representative  from  the  6th  con- 
gressional district  of  Virginia,  made  a report. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  inquired  whether  the  minority  pro- 
posed any  resolution  for  the  action  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Newton  replied  that  it  d ' d not.  'The  minority 
concurred  in  the  result  at  which  the  majority  of  the 
committee  had  arrived. 

The  report  was  laid  on  the  table.  [It  had  hereto- 
fore, in  advance,  been  ordered  to  be  printed.] 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  that  the  house  taken  up 
(from  the  speaker’s  table,  where  it  had  been  laid) 
and  consider  the  report  heretofore  made  from  the 
majority  of  the  committee  of  elections. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  J.  was  carried  by  yeas  101, 
nays  66. 

It  concludes  with  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  John  W-  Jones  is  entitled  to  his  seat 
in  ibis  h iuse  as  ihe  representniive  of  the  sixth  congres- 
sional disrrict  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Schenck  (after  a few  general  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  some  of  the  details  of  the  investigation) 
moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
be  postponed  until  Thursday  next,  and  that  the  me- 
morialist, if  he  desires  it,  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  in  favor  of  his  claim. 
Mr.  S.  was  understood  to  say  that  Mr.  Bolts  was 
dissatisfied  with  both  the  reports,  and  that  he  still 
claimed  that  the  right  to  the  seat  was  his.  Whether 
he  desired  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  or  not, 
Mr.  S.  was  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Newton  was  understood  to  say  that,  from  the 
last  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Bolts,  he  had  un- 
derstood it  to  be  the  intention  of  that  gentleman  not 
to  trouble  himself  further  with  the  subject.  He  (Mr. 

N. )  however,  was  not  authorised  to  say  that  Mr.  B. 
would  not  appear,  but  he  (Mr.  N.)  thought  that  lie 

| would  not.  He  had  understood  him  as  expressing 
himself  willing  to  abide  by  the  report  of  the  mino- 
rity. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Douglas  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Schcnck — 

The  question  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Schenck  was 
taken  and  agreed  to. 

Louisiana  land  claims.  The  committee  resumed  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  land  claims 
within  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Loui- 
siana. and  in  those  parts  of  the  states  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  south  of  the  31st  degree  of  north  la- 
titude and  between  the  Mississippi  and  Perdido 
rivers. 

After  some  further  propositions  to  amend,  the  bill 
was  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the  bouse. 

Western  naval  depot.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Ashe,  (after 
a good  deal  of  difficulty  about  a quorum)  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  from 
the  senate  to  establish  a navy  yard  and  depot  at,  or 
adjacent  to  Memphis  in  Tennersee.  [The  bill  a;  - 
propriates  §100,000  for  the  purpose.] 

Mr.  Thompson  offered  on  amendment  providing 
that  the  sum  of  §5,000  be  appropriated  for  the  sur- 
vey of  a suitable  location  for  a naval  depot  on  the 
western  waters. 

The  amendment  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Cave  Johnson.  The  subject  was 
further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Cross,  Partmenter, 
J.  R.  Ingersotl,  and  Dawson  to  a late  hour.  Mr.  //un- 
met having  then  obtained  the  floor,  the  committee 
rose  and  reported.  And  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  June  1.  A motion  that  on  and  after 
Monday  next  the  daily  hour  of  the  meeting  of  the 
house  be  10  o’clock,  and  that  the  house  take  a recess 
from  half  past  2 until  4 o’clock,  was  adopted. 

A Resolution  was  also  adopted  to  end  all  debate 
upon  the  bill  establishing  a naval  depot  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  in  one  hour  and  a half  after  the  discussion 
shall  have  been  resumed  in  comm  ittee  of  the  whole. 

A bill  was  passed  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
Iowa  Militia  called  into  service  in  1839. 

Exploring  Expedition.  A bill  was  then  brought 
before  the  house  proposing  to  the  sienlific  corps 
copy-right  of  all  the  journals  of  the  exploring  expe- 
ition  with  the  use  of  the  plates. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  that  the  work 
should  be  furnished  at  a price  not  exceeding  §20  a 
copy.  Mr.  Adams  proposed  an  amendment  that  Ihe 
work  should  be  printed  by  the  government  and  fur- 
nished to'  all  who  applied  for  it  at  cost.  The  bill 
and  amendment  were  debated,  Mr.  Schenck  conten- 
ding that  great  and  sufficient  privileges  had  already 
been  granted  Lt.  Wilkes  in  the  great  pay  and  honors 
he  had  received.  Mr.  S.  said  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had 
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not  only  received  $6,000  per  annum,  but  he  had  rid- 
den over  many  of  the  senior  officers  in  having;  com- 
mand of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Barnard  of  N.  Y.  de- 
fended Mr.  Wilkes  from  what  he  regarded  as  some 
reflections  upon  him.  He  contended  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  exploring  expedition  had  done  his  duty 
well.  He  had  been  made  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition, not  because  he  was  a senior  officer,  but  be- 
cause there  was  not  a senior  officer  willing  to  receive 
it  who  was  qualified  to  perform  the  duties.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard was  answered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  when  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  the  bill  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  ayes  116,  noes  35- 

Some  other  private  bills  were  then  brought  for- 
ward and  a large  number  of  them,  before  ordered 
to  a third  reading,  were  passed. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  .Tune  3.  Treaties.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingcrsoll, 
asked  leave  to  offer  the  following: 

Resolved,  That,  by  special  order  of  the  house,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  ihe  10th  and  11th  days  of  June,  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  consideration  of  such  questions  as  are 
pending  under  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  also  of  the  reso- 
lution concerning  the  reciprocity  treaties  with  Denmark, 
Swedpn,  the  Manse  Towns,  and  Great  Britain. 

Objection  being  made,  Mr.  Ingersoll  moved  a sus- 
pension. Negatived  by  yeas  78,  nays  84. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  expenditures.  The  house  went 
into  committee  of  the  whole  and  took  up  the  bill 
making  appropriation  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  of  government  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30th,  1845.  An  amendment  was  offered  to  the 
3d  section  of  the  bill  by  Mr.  Pollock,  to  the  effect 
that  all  articles-  purchased  for  the  use  of  congress 
shall  be  of  American  manufacture,  provided  they 
can  be  purchased  at  the  same  price  as  that  given  for 
imported  articles.  After  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Pollock,  the  floor  was  taken  by  Mr.  Black,  of  Geor- 
gia. He  was  in  favor  of  getting  the  articles  at 
the  lowest  rate,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  they 
might  be  purchased.  lie  was  in  favor  of  the  free 
trade  system. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Morris,  made  some  remarks  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk,  whom  he 
characterized  as  a gentleman  opposed  to  the  protec- 
tive system.  He  said  such  a nomination  could  not 
fail  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  democratic  parly  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Payne,  in  answer  to  some  questions  from  Mr. 
Morris,  proceeded  to  give  what  he  considered  the 
views  of  Mr.  Polk,  relative  to  the  tariff.  He  said 
there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enepiy  to 
misrepresent  Mr.  Polk,  and  to  induce  the  people  to 
believe  that  he  was  against  any  protection  at  all. — 
This  was  not  the  case,  and  the  attempt  to  impose  on 
the  people  was  only  a part -of  the  same  system  of 
misrepresentation  which  had  been  carried  on  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Polk  viewed 
the  power  to  lay  duties  solely  as  a revenue  power, 
and  on  this  constitutional  ground  he  was  willing  to 
go  to  the  fullest  extent  for  revenue.  Pie  was  not.  as 
was  charged,  in  favor  of  entire  free  trade.  But 
he  condemned  that  party  who  were  desirous  of  cir- 
cumventing the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  by  abusing 
this  power  to  raise  revenue,  and  creating  monopolies 
and  bounties  for  one  class  of  the  people,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  Mr.  P.  went  on  at  a considera- 
ble length  with  regard  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Polk. 

Several  explanations  were  made,  during  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  sent  to  the  chair  an  amendment  he 
was  desirous  to  offer,  in  order  to  stop  this  political 
debate.  It  was  to  this  effect:  that  those  whig  mem- 
bers who  have  made  speeches  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  be  allowed  to  strike  that  name  out,  and 
substitute  the  name  of  Mr.  Polk.  [Loud  and  con- 
tinued laughter..] 

Mr.  Hardin,  next  took  the  floor,  and  went  into  a 
political  history  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  course  of  the 
latter  with  regard  to  the  tariff.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  said  he  could  prove  the  Polk  party  had 
been  guilty  of  petit  larency,  in  stealing  away  the 
Texas  capital  from  Mr.  Tyler. 

Mr.  Payne,  by  way  of  explanation,  said  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Polk  is  in  favor  of  annexation;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  treaty,  the  probability  was  that 
Mr.  P.,  when  tie  wrote  his  letter,  he  had  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Hale,  next  obtained  the  floor.  He  gave  notice, 
that  when  a certain  section  of  the  bill  should  be  un- 
der consideration,  he  would  move  to  amend  by  de- 
ducting the  sum  of  $788  from  the  salaries  of  the 
treasurer  and  register  of  the  treasury,  that  being  the 
amount  which  they  had,  without  law  and  against 
law,  taken  from  the  treasury.  He  admitted,  howe- 
ver, that  there  was  some  excuse  for  these  officers, 
when  it  was  considered  that  in  other  branches  of 
government  the  laws  had  been  set  aside  and  most 
grossly  outraged.  He  named  one  instance,  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  statute  book  of  1800,  page  23  of  the 
laws  governing  the  navy  it  is  provided  that  no  court 
martial,  except  in  cases  of  capital  offences,  shall  in- 


flict more  than  one  hundred  lashes.  But  there  was 
on  record  a case  where  J.  K.  Herring,  a sailor  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  while  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Elliott,  on  Dec.  2d,  1817,  was 
sentenced  to  receive  400  lashes,  for  an  offence  not 
recognised  by  the  regulations  of  the  navy.  This  was 
done  to  the  torn,  mangled,  bleeding  sailor,  in  deft 
ance  of  a law  40  years  old  staring  the  commander  in 
the  face.  After  further  remarks,  Mr.  II.  declared, 
that  if  the  sailor  in  question  was  still  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  would  communicate  with  him,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  would  devote  all  his  energies  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion and  reparation  from  his  cruel  and  barbarous 
persecutiors. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Douglass, 
Shenck,  and  Belscr,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  June  4.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  under  in- 
structions from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
offered  a resolution  calling  for  all  correspondence 
between  this  government  and  Great  Britain  in  refe- 
rence to  the  importation  of  rough  rice. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  proposed  an  amendment,  calling 
for  the  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  Texas. 

Several  voices  demanded  what  connextion  rough 
rice  and  Texas  had  with  each  other? 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  did  not  know!  But  Mr.  I.  fear- 
ed this  Texas  treaty  will  prove  a rougher  subject 
than  rough  rice. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson,  believed  the  house  would  never  get 
these  Texas  documents  unless  his  amendment  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  suggested  that  he  had  better 
withdraw  it.  The  two  topics  would  but  obstruct 
each  other. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson,  finally  withdrew  his  amendment; 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  appropriations.  Mr.  McKay,  of 
N.  C.,  presented  a resolution  proposing  that  all  de- 
bate upon  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  should  termi- 
nate to  morrow  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  White , proposed  Thursday  at  2 o’clock,  as  the 
bill  was  an  important  one.  Rejected.  Ayes  66, 
noes  98. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  McKay  was  then  adopted. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  (Mr- 
Davis,  of  la.,  in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Ratliban,  of  N.  York,  was  entitled  to  the  floor 
and  commenced  at  once, — though  but  a few  hours 
were  left  in  which  to  discuss  the  bill, — a political 
speech. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C , rose  with  all  respect  to  the  , 
gentleman  from  New  York,  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  political  part  of  the  debate  would  not  be  prose- 
cuted- further.  It  was  not  in  order  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk  upon  the  bill. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  most  enlarged  debate 
had  been  tolerated  upon  the  bill,  and  he  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  check  it. 

Mr.  Ralhbun  went  on  in  eulogy  of  Martin  Van  | 
Buren,  and  attacking  Henry  Clay,  predicting  that  he 
would  not  be  elected,  &c. 

Mr.  Summers,  of  Va.,  ridiculed  the  proceedings 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  and  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  nomina- 
tion was  received  by  telegraphic  despatch.  Mr.  S-.  [ 
also  presented  the  question  of  protection  in  a strong 
light, ^and  was  glad  to  have  the  confession  of  Mr.  j 
Polk’s  friends  here  that  Mr.  Polk  was  entirely  against 
the  protective  policy,  and  regarded  it  as  unconstitu-  j 
tional.  This  was  a great  question,  the  greatest  per- 
haps that  had  been  presented  to  the  American  people, 
and  the  most  important  that  would  be  brought  into 
the  canvass.  He  was  w tiling  to  go  into  Virginia,  and  J 
man  to  man  make  the  protective  policy  a test.  In 
closing  his  remarks,  Mr.  S.  alluded  to  the  Texas 
question.  This  subject  had  been  sprung  upon  the 
people  in  the  most  novel  and  extraordinary,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  most  reprehensible 
manner.  The  treaty  before  the  senate  was  a mise- 
rable treaty,  and  he  was  well  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  people  would  never  demand  or  ask,  or 
consent  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the  terms 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  annexation  had  been 
proposed.  The  people  were  not  for  taking  Texas 
without  being  consulted  upon  the  subject.  They 
were  not  ready  to  take  Texas  with  the  incumbrances 
of  war  and  debt — with  a shameful  sacrifice  of  hono- 
rable dealing  with  Mexico,  with  a sacrifice  of  good 
faith,  and  a position  which  would  be  deemed  disho- 
norable in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Mr.  S.  wished 
also  to  say  a few  words  to  his  southern  friends  upon 
this  subject.  If  Texas  was  to  come  into  this  Union 
he  called  upon  his  friends  from  the  south  to  see  to  it, 
if  they  would  avoid  the  consequences  of  another 
Missouri  debate,  and  worse,  that  slavery  should  have 
some  established  limits  before  Texas  came  into  this 
Union.  There  were  two  sides  to  this  que-tion.  There 
might  be  free  states  as  well  as  slave  states  obtained 
by  annexing  Texas.  He  held  in  his  hand,  he  said,  a 
report  signed  by  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  the  chairman  of  the 


Committe  on  foreign. relations,  where  the  ground  was 
taken  that  Texas  would  not  increase  the  institution 
of  slavery. 

Mr.  Summers,  remarked  further,  that  it  Was  argu- 
ed that  Texas  was  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of 
which  were  designed  by  nature  for  grazing  country. 
There  would  be  no  slavery  there  if  Texas  was  an- 
nexed, and  in  the  other  part  it  would  be  interdicted 
for  the  common  good.  This  was  the  argument  for 
the  north,  but  a different  one  was  used  for  the  south. 
Mr.  S.  was  cut  short  by  the  expiration  of  his  hour. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Ala.,  spoke  about  the  amount  of 
money  expended  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  amount 
of  public  debt  left  by  his  administration,  complain- 
ing of  what  were  called  discrepant  accounts  in  the 
whig  statements. 

Mr.  McClcrnand,  continued  the  locution,  expati- 
ating at  full  on  the  demerits  and  vices  of  Henry 
Clay. 

Mr.  Peyton,  of  Tenn.,  vindicated  H.  Clay  from  the 
aspersions  of  opposite  speakers,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  “democratic”  party;  barn 
burners  in  onestatc,I3  “immortal  senators”  prevent- 
ing the  election  of  U.  S.  senators  in  his  own  state, 
advocating  the  veto  and  one  man  power  in  some  sec- 
tions, nullification  in  S.  Carolina,  revolution  in  R. 
Island,  &c.,  &c.  The  party  at  whose  head  was  Mr. 
Clay, was  opposed  to  admiting  to  seats  illegally  elect- 
ed members  of  congress,  and  was  for  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Bidlaclc,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  June  5.  Civil  and  diplomatic  bill. — 
Mr.  Plenty,  of  la.,  addressed  the  house  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  assailing  the  whig  policy  and  prin- 
ciples, and  the  tariff  of  1842,  defending  the  Rhode 
Island  rebellion,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Tibbalts,_ was  next  awarded  the  floor  by  the 
chair,  and  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Portland  and 
Louisville  canal.  His  object  was  not  to  continue  the 
political  debate  but  to  give  notice  of  an  amendment 
he  intended  to  move.  The  government  owned  2,902 
shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Louisville  canal,  the  par 
value  of  which  was  $290,200,  which  had  cost  but 
$233,500,  and  had  already  paid  by  way  of  dividends 
into  the  U.  S.  treasury  $288,773.  The  government 
had  thus  been  reimbursed  its  original  outlay,  receiv- 
ed some  $24,000  more,  and  now  owned  stock  worth 
$400,000.  Mr.  T.  dwelt  upon  the  injustice  of  go- 
vernment deriving  profits  from  the  imposition  of 
burthens  on  its  own  internal  commerce,  and  urged 
the  propriety  of  expending  $550  000  for  the  purchase 
of  the  residue  of  the  private  stock  of  the  company, 
and  to  make  the  canal  free  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Thommasson,  advocated  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  such  amendment. 

The  hour  limiting  debate  was  announced. 

The  amendment  pending  (requiring  the  officers  of 
the  the  two  houses  of  congress  to  furnish  the  two 
halls  of  congress  with  American  furniture  if  to  be 
procured  of  as  good  a quality  as  the  foreign,)  was 
adopted. 

The  committee  having  recommended  $2,500  for 
the  library  of  congress,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  In- 
gersoll, $5,000  were  appropriated. 

An  amendment  was  moved  appropriating  $20,000 
for  furniture  for  the  president’s  house,  providing  that 
this,  too,  be  of  American  manufacture. 

Mr.  Preston  King,  moved  an  amendment  that  the 
president’s  house  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  put 
into  the  treasury.  The  Chair  declared  the  amend- 
ment to  be  out  of  order. 

The  house  then  refused  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  salary  of  Professor  Espy,  chiefly  by  a party 
vote.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  moved  for  the  payment  of 
the  salary,  but  the  house  refused. 

A large  number  of  immaterial  amendments  were 
proposed  and  many  rejected.  No  debate  was  allow- 
ed, but  hours  were  consumed  in  proposing  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  C-  J Ingcrsoll,  proposed  outfits  and  salaries  for 
new  ministers  to  Austria  and  Russia,  $31,000. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll.  said  that  two  of  these  amend- 
ments had  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  they  had  reported  against 
them.  Rejected  almost  unanimously. 

An  outfit  was  voted  for  Mr.  Wise,  of  $9,000. 

The  appropriation  for  the  outfit  of  a new  minister 
to  Russia  was  struck  out  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Proffil’s  outfit  was  granted. 

'Die  bill  having  been  gone  through  with,  the  com- 
mittee rose,  and  reported  it  to  the  house.  The  main 
question  was  then  ordered  on  concurring  in  the 
amendments,  and  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Tibbalts,  offered  his  amendment,  respecting  the 
Louisville  canal.  Ruled  out  of  order.  After  taking 
the  question  on  one  of  the  committee  amendments, 
and  concurring  therein,  the  house  adjourned. 
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Business  and  Money  Review. 

There  are  some  interesting'  English  business  items 
under  our  foreign  head  in  this  number,  especially  that 
relating  to  a Change  in  the  bunking  system  of  England. 
At  first  blush  this  might  appear  to  lie  a matter  in  which 
we  have  but  little  interest,  but  upon  examination  it  will 
be  lountl  to  affect  this  country  very  materially.  So  inti- 
mately connected  indeed  are  becoming  the  commercial 
and  monetary  relations  of  the  two  countries,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  serious  change  to  take  pi  ce  in  those 
concerns  in  the  one,  without  a correspondent  effect- be- 
ing felt  in  the  oilier.  In  the  first  place  then,  this  move- 
ment of  the  British  government  is  in  fact  a tampering 
with  the  currency  of  that  country;  a thing  always  attend- 
ed with  danger,  for,  so  subtle  are  the  operations  of  cur- 
rency. and  so  uncertain  are  all  the  data  upon  which  spe- 
culators therein  predicate  their  theories,  that  results  sel- 
dom felt  to  demonstrate  their  error,  whenever  considera- 
ble revolutions  are  attempted  therein,  either  by  govern- 
ment or  capitalists.  In  the  case  before  us.  no  serious 
evil  seems  to  be  in  the  paiiiof  the  project, — ill  looks 
plausible,  and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a safe  operation.  It 
is  every  way  desirable  to  them  and  us  too,  that  it  should 
be  so,  lor  England  is  too  considerable  a customer  of 
ours,  for  us  not  to  have  a deep  interest  in  her  capacity  to 
buy  and  pay  for  what  we  send  her. 

But  suppose  the  project  to  succeed.  What  then?  how 
is  it  then  to  aff-ct  us? 

Very  materially.  One  of  the  motives  for  the  change, 
we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  alteration  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  their  respective 
circulations.  The  U.  States,  from  an  expanded  paper 
circulation,  have  suddenly  sunk  down  to  a specie  basis; 
and  prices  or  values  have  lessened  accordingly,  thereby 
placing  our  articles  upon  a par  relatively  to  prices  in 
England,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  the  advantages 
they  had  over  us  in  exchanges  and  the  comparative  va- 
lue of  our  circulation.  This  operates  severely  upon 
them.  One  remedy  fur  them,  the  destruction  of  our 
tariff  they  failed  in  effecting.  Another  remedy  is  to  di- 
minish their  own  circulation,  and  thereby  to  affect  rela- 
tive values  again.  And  this  is  intended  not  only  for  ns, 
but  also  for  the  continent  of  E trope,  with  wnuuitbey 
stand  in  this  respect  in  the  .same  relation  as  with  us. 
Reducing  their  circulation  diminishes  prices  and  enables 
them  to  export  to  countries  wherever  values  are  not  di- 
minished in  a like  proportion. 

How  are  we  to  meet  this?  By  cautiously  abstaining 
from  increasing  our  paper  circulation,  beyond  what  it 
now  is,  until  a lar  greater  increase  of  business  shall  de- 
mand an  increased  circulation. 

Stocks.  A sudden  fluctuation  in  stocks  was  felt  on 
the  6 li  in  Wall  street,  under  a report  that  specie  was 
about  to  take  the  current  out,  and  that  the!  banks  must 
curtail  accommodations  in  order  to  meet  the  crash.  It 
is  probably  a mere  bubble. 

Markets.  English,  May  18.  Consols  closed  at  99| 
to  §;  bank  stocks.  101  j to  li)2i;  exchequer  bills,  66  to  69 
premium;  India  stock,  235  to  287;  three  per  cents  re- 
duced, 98g  to  | ; three  and  a half  per  cents  102|  to  long 
annuities,  12-7-16,  and  India  bonds  84  to  85  premium. 

United  States. securities.  The  busidess  do'ne  in  U.  S. 
bunds  has  consisted  of  the  f llo.wing — Illinois  sixes.  1870, 
40;  Kentucky  sixes  1868,  93;  New  York  fives,  1.855-’58 
’60  92Ja9t|;  Pennsylvania  fives,  1854  to  1364,  70;  U.  S. 
bank  1 1 '2s. 

j Liverpool  corn  market,  May  IS.  Wheat  and  fl  rur  dull. 
14.09(1  qrs.  Wheat  arrived  since  Monday  from  Baltic. — 
Wheat,  Danedu.  70  lbs.  7u7s.  9d.  Flour,  Canada,  b hi. 
2Ja30.-;  U.  S.,  new,  duty  paid,  3Ja34s;  in  bond  21a22s, 
s mr,  d.  p.  30a3ls. 

Liverpool  American  provision  market.  May  IS — Beef — 
Sales  can  only  be  made  in  retail  lots,  and  prices  tend 
downward — Cheese — Sales  moderate,  and  prices  given 
way  Is.  to  2s.— Lard — f’rices  nearly  stationary,  import 
moderate- — Tallow  dull;  a fine  article  is  worth  39s  40s. 
Grease  butter  in  demand  at  the  quo'ations:  higher  rates 
are  not  likely,  as  clean  Irish  can  be  hud  at  40s.  to  42s. 
Bi  ef— Prices  per  bbl.  in  bond,  U.S.  mess,  40  ta45;  prime, 
20.i24< ; pork  U.  S.  prime,  45sa46q  hams,  cwt.  d.  p.  dry, 
44>a56s;  cheese,  fine,  45sa46s;  mid.  35sa42$;  ord-  33sa 
35-.  lard,  fine,  35sa36s  ord.  32sa34s;  inferior,  Z6su28; 
butter  greece,  35sa37s. 

Liverpool,  May  18.  Tobacco — As  usual  in  May,  dull; 
and  though  we  do  not  make  any  alterations  in  quotations, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  effect  sales  at  pres  n t rates. 

Cotton.  The'.exports  have  swelled  up  to  1,091,600 
bales,  for  the  season,  and  now  nearly  equals  of  1811-2. 

Trade  of  Philadelphia.  Aggregate  of  vessels  from 
foreign  ports,  reported  at  the  Health  Office  lor  the  fist 
six  months — ships  17;  brigs  92;  barques  36;  schooners 
60 — total  195. 

The  crops.  Harvest  will  be  commenced  by  the  15ih 
inst.;  at  least,  ten  days  earlier  than  tor  many  years  past, 
in  this  neighborhood.  O.i  James  River,  Va.,  they  have 
been  harvesting  a good  crop  of  wheat  for  a week  past. 
The  country  never  looked  more  luxuriant.  Corn,  tobac- 
co, fi  uit  and  vcgatables,  as  well  as  wheat,  rye  and  grass, 
all  in  fair  prospect  for  rewarding  the  labor  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

The  season.  Whilst  we  have  been  enjoying  all  the  bless- 
ings and  health,  resulting  from  abundance,  and  seasona- 
ble weather,  the  inhabitants  of  Cardenas,  Cuba,  are  suf- 
fering so  severely  with  drought,  not  having  had  any  rain 
hardly  for  nine  months,  that  the  cattle  arc  dying  daily 
lor  want  of  food  and  water,  and  the  inhabitants  suffer 


exceedingly.  There  was  no  vegetation  whatever.  Ac- 
counts from  there  are  to  the  26;h  May.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  Laguayra  dates  to  the  15th  and  Port  Cabello 
dates  to  the  22d  stating  that  the  rainy  season  at  those 
places  commenced  six  weeks  sooner  than  for  many 
years.  It  had  rained  incessantly  for  the  the  last  three 
. months. 

The  tariff.  The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  American  writes  that  the  receipts  at  the  N. 
York  custom  house  for  the  past  month  continue  to  de- 
monstrate the  ability  of  the  present  tariff  to  supply  the 
fiscal  wants  of  the  government,  without  laying  any  one- 
rous burdens  upon  t he  people  at  large.  The  receipts  for 
May  were  $1,877,678,  against  $933,197  in  May  last  year, 
an  increase  of  $919,481.  The  receipts  of  the  five  months 
ot  1S44,  are  $9,505,229,  against  $3,943,194,  an  increase 
of  $5,6 IS  39. 

Cheese.  The  British  parliament  have  recently  ordered 
a return  to  be  published  of  the  quantity  of  cheese  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  1 S 43.  The 
whole  amount  from  all  countries  was  20,091,568  lbs. 

In  1841,  the  amount  exported  from  the 

Uni'ed  States  to  Great  Britain  was  654,000  lbs. 

In  1843,  the  amouut  increased  to  5,401,944  lbs. 

’Lite  American  cheese  is  spoken  of  as  being  much  of 
tt  “very  rich  and  fine  flavored.”  The  price  ranges  ge-  I 
ne'rally  in  the  two  extremes,  from  estimating  the  pound  I 
sterling  at  $4  85,  at  from  ten  dollars  per  hundred  to  thir- 
teen dollars,  and  the  duty  is  about  two  dollars  and  sixty- 
seven  cents.  Great  complaints  is  made  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  the  American  cheese  is  not  packed 
well  enough  and  that  it  arrives  in  England  in  bad  order. 
The  boxes  made  in  Herkermer  county,  which  are  the 
best,  ate  not  strong  enough  to  preserve  it  pelfectly  as  is 
desirable. 

Army.  The  United  States  revenue  cutter  Crawford, 
Captain  Day,  arrived  at  St.  Augustine  on  the  22d  inst. 
in  ?'2  hours  from  Havana.  “Every  civility  and  courtesy,” 
says  the  News,  ‘'was  extended  by  general  O’Donnell,  the 
captain  general,  to  general  Worth,  the  commandant  of 
this  military  district,  during  ! , is  visit  to  Havana.” 

Gen.  Worth,  lion.  Win  Marvin,  keuts.  Blake  and  Lee, 
of  the  army,  an,d  M.  C.  Marine,  of  the  navy,  came  pas- 
sengers in  the  Crawford. 

It  is  stated  that  a government  agent  has  recently  pur- 
j chased  provisions  at  Cincinnati  for  the  “Army  of  Obser- 
vation’’ on  the  Texian  frontier,  to  the  amount  of  $200,009. 

The  annexation  treaty.  It  is  understood  that  the 
question  on  advising  the  ratification  of  ihe  treaty,  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  this  day,  June  8;h.  The 
last  speeches  made  on  it  in  secret  session  were  by 
Messrs. ^Foster,  Rives,  Sevier,  Morehead,  and  Critten- 
den. Mr.  Archer  has  the  floor  for  to-day. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings  in  the  south,  that  it 
is  assumed  by  the  strict  constructionists  there  to  be  un- 
constitutional to  reject  the  treaty! 

Bishop  Hughes,  has  published  a second  letter.  The 
assassination  letter  which  called  forth'  his  first,  turns  out 
to  be  a forgery.  No  such  person  as  the  professed  sign- 
er, after  diligent  search,  by  the  authorities, of  Philadel- 
phia, is  known,  or  is  to  be  found. 

Bishop  Ondf.rdonk,  in  consequence  of  physical  infirmi- 
ty, has  resigned  his  duties  as  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
I church  of  Pennsylvania. 

Diplomatic.  Tilghman  A.  Howard,  esq.,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  president,  as  charge  d’affairs  to  Texas, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  rejected  by  the  sen- 
ate. Mr.  Howard  was  a loco  candidate  for  elector  of 
president  and  vice  president  for  Indiana. 

Delaware. — The  Whig  Slate  Convention,  which  met 
at  Dover  the  4th  instant,  agreed  upon  tile  following 
nominations: 

For  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  Alfred 
Dupont,  Enoch  Spruance,  and  Thomas  Davis. 

For  governor — Thomas  Stockton. 

For  congress— John  W.  Houstoq. 

Distinguished  strangers.  Prince  Chatles  de  Solms 
of  tne  royal  family  of  Prussia,  and  M.  Bourgeois  ri’Or- 
vanne,  of  Paris,  >vho  arrived  on  Saturday  in  the  Caledo- 
nia, from  Liverpool,  left  New  York  for  Philadelphia,  on 
their  way  to  the  South  West,  by  the  Ohio  river.  The 
ultimate  destination  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  interesting 
country  of  Texas,  which  is  attracting  at  this  moment  so 
much  attention  in  Europe.  We  are  at  liberty  to  stale 
that  their  object  in  visiting  it,  as  they  do  on  the  part 
of  the  confederated  Princes  of  Germany,  is  both  en- 
lightened and  humane,  and  peflectjyin  accordance  with 
the  interests  and  sentiments  of  our  country.  We  are 
fully  provided  by  them  with  various  interesting  details 
on  this  subject.  [N.  Y.  Republic. 

Great  Bahama  Islands.— Draught  and  famine.  Capt. 
Pitman,' of  the  sclir.  Julia  Ann,  arrived  at  Boston,  was 
boarded  on  the  27lh  May,  i>y  a boat  from  this  island, 
which  reported  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  a state  of 
starvation  in  consequence  of  a drought,  having  had  no 
rain  for  seven  months.  Their  crops  were  entirely  cut 
off. 

PIayti.  Cap.  Mesquat,  of  the  brig  Elizabeth,  arrived 
at  New  York,  on  the  5th,  stales,  that  tranquility  was 
being  gradually  restored  throughout  the  Island.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  French  part  of  the  Island 
would  unite  under  the  administration  of  Gen’l  Guerrier. 
'Pile  report  we  have  had  of  battles,  Capt.  M.  states, 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Herrard  was  stationed 
ten  miles  from  the  eapitoi. 


Immense  manufacturing  operations.  The  Preston’ 
(Eng.)  Guardian  mentions  the  erection  of  a gigantic  pow- 
er loom  shed,  said  to  b- the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
built  for  .Messrs.  Ainsworth  & Co.  It  is  described  as 
follows:  “ The  shed  is  350  feet  in  length  by  137  in 
breadth,  divided  into  36  bays.-  The  roof  is  supported  by 
352  columns.  It  is  calculated  to  contain  1,650  looms 
and  when  complete  the  number  of  hands  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  room  will  he  855.  The  production  of  the 
looms  will  average  13  200  pieces,  20  yards  each,  or  3 1-5 
pieces  per  minute.  This  applies  to  the  weaving  shed 
alonp,  independent  of  the  spinning  and  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  . General  Conference, 
afrer  a very  serious  and  procrastinated  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question  brought  up  by  the  circumstance  of  one 
of  their  bishops  becoming  connected  with  holding 
slaves,  finally  by  a vote  ol  110  to  68,  passed  a resolution 
requesting  Bishop  Andrews  to  abstain  from  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  as  such  so  long  as  he  retains  his  relation 
to  slavery.  The  bishop  has,  in  consequence,  left  the 
convention  and  gone  home.  A division  of  the  general 
conference,  into  two  general  conferences  separated  by 
the  Potomac,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  has  been  proposed  in 
the  convention.  A disunion  of  the  church  seems  almost 
inevitable. 

Morse’s  magnetic  telegraph.  A report  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  as  now  tested  and  in  operation 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  was  made  to  con- 
gress this  week,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ap- 
propriation will  be  made  before  they  adjourn,  to  continue 
the  line  on  to  New  York  and  Boston.  A bureau 
should  be  established,  the  head  of  which,  the  lightning 
master  genera?  would  relieve  the  postmaster  general  of 
half  his  present  duties.  The  cost  of  constructing  the 
communication  between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
fulls  short  of  the  $30,000  appropriated  by  congress,  by 
some  three  or  four  thousand. 

Father  Mathews,  has  again  postponed  his  visit  to 
this  country. 

Time  to  move.  We  have  published  the  accounts  of 
the  great  Mississippi  flood,  which  so  covered  the  Illinois 
bottom,  that  many  doubted  whether  there  was  a bottom 
at  all.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  to  move  off  in  boats. 
One  individual,  the  St.  Louis  Revielle  says  was  found 
between  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  lately, 
standing  on  the  site  of  a departed  wood  pile,  up  to  his 
middle  in  water,  and  hanging  by  the  branch  of  a tree, 
“Hollo,”  cried  lie,  “How’s  the  river  above?’’ 

“Six  feet  more — straight  on  end — coming  out  of  Mis- 
souri!” bawled  out  in  reply  the  captain  of  the  steamboat 
as  it  surged  past. 

“By  gusli!’’  said  the  fellow,  “well,  I'll  move!" 

The  current  of  the  Ohio  was  running  back  for  a dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi. 

New  Jersey.  A mass  convention  of  whigs  met  at  Tren- 
ton on  the  29th  it  It.  and  was  pres  ded  over  by  ex-gov. 
Wm.  Pennington  and  19  vice  presidents.  A letter  fiom  T. 
Frehn'ghuysen  was  received  and  read  and  numerous  ad- 
dresses made,  and  among  them  by  Daniel  Webster,  B. 
King,  and  Edward  Stanly.  About  15,009  people  were 
estimated  to  be  present.  Resolutions  were  adop'ed  hear- 
tily responding  to  the  National  Whig  nomination  made 
at  Baltimore.  &c.  &c 

The  Stale  Convention  to  amend  the  State  Constitution 
is  sli  I engaged  in  tiieir  labors. 

Oregon.  A letter  from  Col.  Gllliman.  who  com- 
mands one  of  the  expeditions  just  leaving  for  the  Ore- 
gon, viites  to  Col.  Ford,  dated  Oregon  Camp,  May 
15th:  “Our  company,  when  joined  with  yours,  will  be 
very  large — much  the  largest  that  lias  ever  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  There  are,  in  the  Independent 
Oregon  colony,  at  this  date,  1 minister,  1 lawyer,  1 m t i 1- 
right,  3 millers,  1 tailor,  1 ship- carpenter,  3 blacksmiths, 

1 cooper,  1 tailore.es,  2 cabinet  makers,  5 carpenters,  1 
wheelwright,  2 shoemakers,  1 weaver,  1 gunsmith,  1 
vvagonmaker,  1 merchant,  and  the  rest  farmers.  There 
are  43  families,  108  men,  (60  of  whom  are  young  men,) 
323  persons,  419  oxen,  160  cows,  (16  of  w hich  are  term 
cows,)  143  young  cattle,  54  horses,  41  ttnilps,  and  72 
wagons.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  7 1 3 head. — 
Many  men  from  the  adjoining  counties  are  o:i  their  way 
to  join  us. 

The  Western  (Mo.)  Expositor,  of  the  18'h  May  says, 
the  O ( gun  expedition  which  rendezvoused  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Independence,  has  started  on  its  journey.  The 
Expositor  promises  an  account  of  its  numbers,  &.c. 

Gov.  Roberts,  and  family,  of  Liberia,  arrived  at  New 
York,  on  the  1st  inst. 

Railroad  Items.  The  stock,  $350,909,  for  the  Nor- 
thampton (Mass.)  railroad  has  been  taken,  and  the  work 
will  be  immediately  commenced. 

Seizure.  Two  cases  of  Italian  sewing  silk  were  seized 
by  Hie  revenue  officers  of  Boston  a few  days  since,  land- 
ed clandestinely  from  the  brig  Uncas,  from  Palermo. — 
The  brig  is  detained  in  consequence. 

Travel.  Fifty  cents  fare,  and  no  extra  charges,  is 
now  the  rate  for  passage  from  N.  York  to  Albany! 

Widows.  There  are  5.775  widows  entitled  to  pen- 
sions upon  the  U.  S.  pension  roll. 

Wisconsin.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  an  accession  of  at  least  25,990  inhabitants  to  this  ter- 
ritory the  present  year.  Upwards  of  5,090  emigrants  have 
landed  at  Milwaukie since  navigation  opined  thisspring. 
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The  treaty  of  annexation.  Every  senator,  (52), 
was  present  when  the  question  was  taken  on  ratifying 
the  treaty,  except  Mr.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana. 

It  would  have  required  34  votes,  (two-thirds)  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

More  than  two-thirds, — 35  members  voted  against 
its  ratification,  1G  for  its  ratification.  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  recorded  under  the  congressional  head, 
page  252. 

Fifteen  of  the  Slates  voted  against  the  ratification, 
viz:  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Tennesse,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Six  States  gave  their  entire  vole  in  favor  of  the 
treaty — namely,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas. 

Four  States  divided  their  voles — one  senator  vot- 
ing for,  and  the  other  against  the  treaty — namely, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

One  State,  Indiana,  gave  one  vote'against  the  trea- 
ty— (Mr.  Plannegan,  the  other  senator  from  that 
state,  declining  to  vote.) 

SECTIONAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

Only  one  senator  from  the  New  England  states, 
(Mr.  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire),  voted  fur  the 
treaty. 

Five  senators  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line, 
viz.,  1 from  New  Hampshire,  2 from  Pennsylvania, 
and  2 from  Illinois,  voted/orthe  treaty. 

Eleven  senators  south  of  that  line  voted  for  the  trea- 
ty, viz.,  2 from  Alabama,  2 from  Arkansas,  2 from 
Mississippi,  2 from  South  Carolina,  and  one  from 
each  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Missouri. 

Fifteen  senators  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line 
voted  against  the  treaty,  viz.  2 from  Delaware,  2 from 
Maryland,  2 from  Virginia,  1 from  North  Carolina, 

1 from  Georgia,  2 from  Louisiana,  2 from  Tennessee, 

2 from  Kentucky,  and  1 from  Missouri. 

Twenty  senators  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line, 
voted  against  the  treaty,  viz  , 11  from  the  six  New 
England  states,  2 from  New  York,  2 from  New  Jer- 
sey, 2 from  Ohio,  1 from  Indiana,  and  2 from  Mi- 
chigan. 

A majority  of  the  senators  representing  states 
south  of  Mason  & Dixon’s  line  voted  against  the 
treaty. 

POLITICAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

Of  the  whigs,  one  only,  Mr.  Henderson  of  Mis- 
sissippi, voted  for  thetreaty.  All  the  other  whigs  in 
the  senate  voted  against  it. 

Of  the  23  Loco  senators. fifteen  voted  for  the  trea- 
ty, and  seven  against  it — and  one  Mr.  Hannegan,  did 
not  vote.  Those  of  them  who  voted  against  the  treaty, 
were  Mr.  Fairfield,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Atherton  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Wright,  of  N.  York,  Messrs. 
Tappan  and  Allen,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Benton,  of 
Missouri. 
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20 

South  of  Do. 

11 

15 

Against  it.  Absent. 


Annexation  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  message  of  President  Ty 
ler,  inserted  in  this  number,  that  upon  the  rejection 
by  the  senate,  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union,  the  executive  resorted  to 
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the  expedient  of  appealing  from  that  decision  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  with  a view  beyond  doubt, 
of  inducing  that  body  to  originate  some  measure  by 
which  to  accomplish  the  object  which  the  treaty  con- 
templated. The  house,  referred  the  message  to  their 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  but  up  to  Thursday 
night,  that  committee  had  made  no  report,  and  as 
there  is  no  indication  of  an  intention  of  procrastina- 
ting the  session  beyond  Monday  next,  the  17th, 
at  which  time  according  to  the  joint  resolution,  the 
session  is  to  be  closed,  we  take  it  for  granted  no 
measure  will  be  seriously  urged  in  the  house  within 
this  brief  space,  to  counteract  the  decision  of  the 
senate. 

In  the  senate  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Benton,  moved 
to  suspend  all  previous  orders,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  bill  which  he  had  submitted  on  Mon- 
day, for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when  Mexico  shall 
sanction  the  measure.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  B. 
had  not  intended  to  urge  the  subject  at  this  session, 
but  simply  to  indicate  his  views  of  national  policy, 
and  so  leave  it;  but  the  message  of  president  Tyler, 
appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  senate,  in  a case 
which  the  constitution  makes  that  body  expressly 
his  advisers  and  the  controllers  of  his  course,  Mr.  B. 
considered  to  be  an  insult  to  that  body,  which  meri- 
ted impeachmeut.  In  a speech  of  two  hours,  Mr. 
B.  used  the  strongest  language,  characterizing  the 
Texas  project  as  a fraud  upon  the  people  of  this 
country, — a base,  wicked,  miserable  presidential  in- 
trigue, originating  in  the  most  vicious  purpose,  and 
so  far,  prosecuted  for  the  most  knavish  conclusions, 
regardless  alike  of  the  character  of  the  country, — its 
treaty  obligations, — or  its  peace. 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Benton,  but 
on  the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Evans,  at  the  delay  of 
indispensable  business,  he  gave  way  for  a motion  to 
lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  which  prevailed,  ayes  34, 
nays  20.  This  is  probably  the  senate’s  final  action 
on  the  subject,  for  tiiis  session. 

General  Jackson  on  annexation.  Brulum  Ful- 
men. — The  following  extract  of  a letter,  said  to  have 
been  written  to  a senator  of  the  U.  States,  has  just 
caught  our  eye  in  the  Old  School  (Tyler)  Republi- 
can: [JVht.  Intel. 

“Hermitage,  May  3,  1844- 

The  senator  who  votes  against  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  must  be  a traitor  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  beloved  country,  whatever  pretext  he  may  at- 
tempt to  shield  himself  under. 

ANDREW  JACKSON.” 

The  case  of  Mr.  Murphy,  an  American  sailor 
lately  shot  by  one  of  the  guards  at  Havana,  has  been 
represented  to  government,  by  a memorial  from  citi- 
zens of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  has  addressed  a letter  to  H.  L.  Pink- 
ney, containing  the  assurance  “that  whatever  may 
be  the  final  decision  of  the  authorities,  (of  Cuba,)  in 
regard  *o  it,  it  is  the  determination  of  this  govern- 
ment to  see  that  ample  redress  is  made  for  the  out- 
rage committed.” 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

British  and  Irish  revilers  of  America — Lord 
Brougham  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  O'  Connell  on  slavery. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  held  in 
the  early  part  of  April,  at  Exeter  Hall,  Lon- 
don, Daniel  O’Connell  delivered  another  speech 
against  America.  The  sentence  of  John  L.  Brown, 
in  South  Carolina,  to  be  hung  for  running  away  with 
a slave,  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  In  alluding 
to  this  conviction,  he  used  the  following  severe  lan- 
guage: 

“Humanity  was  so  outraged,  morality  was  so 
trampled  upon,  Christianity  was  sought  to  be  so  de- 
filed by  that  prosecution,  that  he  wished  he  had  pow- 
ers of  utterance  and  language  to  pour  out  the  torrent 
of  indignation  and  contempt  against  the  country  and 
the  instilutions  that  sanctioned  so  horrible  a crime 
and  called  it  law.  Brown  had  been  tried  for  tiis  life 
for  an  act  of  humanity  for  which  lie  should  have 
been  rewarded — for  a noble,  manly, and  virtuous  feel- 
ing of  compassion  towards  a wretched  slave.  Oh, 
the  Americans  were  brave  in  battle  and  wise  in  Coun- 


cil, but  were  they  human  beings?  (Cheers.)  * * 

* * He  was  accused,  tried,  and  convicted  of 

assisting  a slave  to  escape.  He  wondered  what  kind 
of  jury  he  had  had.  (Cheers.)  Judgment  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  alas!  by  an  Irish  judge.  An 
odd  article  in  America — an  Irish  judge.  Were  there 
no  strange  ones  near  home?  Representing,  as  he  did, 
large  masses  of  his  countrymen,  he  denounced  the 
miscreant  who  drew -his  pedigree,  if  not  his  birth, 
from  the  same  country.  * * * * 

Surely,  in  that  country  where  20  millions  were  given 
without  a murmur  of  dissent,  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  800,000  of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  people 
would  not  undo  what  they  had  so  nobly  done,  and  by 
allowing  the  free  introduction  of  slave  grown  sugar, 
increase, as  it  must  do, the  horrid  traffic  in  human  flesh. 
He  had  heard  it  asked,  “why  not  apply  your  princi- 
ple to  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  to  sugar?”  His 
answer  was  “because  it  is  not  in  my  power.” — 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  If  he  could  possibly  prevent 
it,  not  a single  pound  of  cotton,  or  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco, the  produce  of  slavery,  would  ever  enter  our 
ports.  (Loud  cheers.)” 

JVcju  Orleans,  April  15,  1844. 

To  the  right  honorable  Lord  Brougham: 

My  lord:  The  last  steamer  brought  the  report  of 
your  lordship’s  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
subject  of  a decision  by  the  criminal  court  of  Loui- 
siana, condemning  an  individual  to  death  for  having 
aided  in  the  escape  of  a slave. 

I have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  lordship’s  re- 
marks, which,  botli  as  to  tenor  and  style,  were  per- 
fectly unexceptionable;  but,  as  a citizen  of  Louisia- 
na, I would  lake  the  liberty  of  informing  your  lord- 
ship,  that  the  case  to  which  you  no  doubt  allude,  did 
not  occur  in  this  state,  but  in  South  Carolina,  and  that 
the  law  under  which  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
was  not  an  American  but  a British  law,  passed  under 
the  administration  and  by  the  authority  of  a British 
royal  governor,  in  1754,  and  sanctioned  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  then  British  sovereign,  George  II;  and 
that  this  law,  by  some  oversight,  remained  unrepeal- 
ed on  the  statute  book  of  South  Carolina,  (as  similar 
laws  had  been  repealed  in  almost  all  the  otherstates,) 
and  was  forgotten,  until  dragged  to  light  by  the  pro- 
secuting attorney  in  the  above  case,  and  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  accused,  the  court  of  course  had  no 
alternative,  but  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  him;  but 
he  was  promptly  pardoned,  and  told  “to  go  and  sin 
no  more.” 

Your  lordship,  in  your  remarks,  was  pleased  to 
observe  “ that  such  was  the  law  of  Louisiana — not  our 
law;  God  forbid  it  should  be."  It  however  appears  it 
is  not  the  law  of  Louisiana,  and  is  your  law. — a Bri- 
tish law,  passed  by  British  authority,  sanctioned  by  the 
British  king.  No  such  law  has  ever  been  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  any  of  our  slave  states  since  they 
attained  their  independence,  and  ceased  to  be  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain.  In  all  our  slave  states  with 
the  exception  of  the  British  law,  thus  unexpectedly 
found  to  be  still  in  force  in  South  Carolina,  the  act 
of  aiding  and  abetting  a slave  to  escape  is  a simple 
misde.meanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  in  most  of  them  by  fine  only  to  the  value  of  the 
slave,  and  I have  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  at  their  next 
session,  will  be  to  repeal  the  statute  in  question. 

The  criminal  code  of  America  is  not  a bloody  one; 
far  from  it;  and  we  are  constantly  erasing  from  our 
statute  book  the  remnants  that  still  existofasan] 
guinary  character,  and  which  we  have  exclusively 
inherited,  as  well  as  the  institution  of  slavery  itself 
from  British  rulers,  whilst  we  were  in  a state  of  de- 
pendence. 

I have  ever  entertained  that  high  opinion  of  your 
lordship’s  character  as  to  feel  convinced  that  you  are 
always  desirous  to  be  set  right  where  you  have  inad- 
vertently mis-stated  a fact,  or  been  led  into  error  by 
the  false  representation  of  others,  and  when  unde- 
ceived, that  it  would  afford  you  pleasure  to  take  the 
earliest  occasion  of  making  proper  explanations,  and 
correcting  any  injustice  that  your  remarks  may  have 
done  to  others.  It  is  under  this  impression  that  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

[After  this,  the  British  carpers  at  laws  and  institu- 
tions existing  among  us,  but  derived  from,  and  intro- 
duced by,  the  Mother  country,  should  be  more  cau- 
tious of  censure.] 
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FRANCE. 

The  Protestant  Bible  excluded  from  the  schools.  Uni- 
versity of  France — Bordeaux  Jlcudemy.  The  inspectors 
of  the  schools  of  the  Dordogne  to  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  department. 

Monsieur  L’Institutor:  Many  of  the  cures  and 
their  assistants  have  reported  their  schoolmasters  as 
having  suffered  to  be  introduced  into  their  respective 
schools,  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which  contain  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  true  religion.  I know  that  some 
of  the  teachers  have  permitted  these  books  to  be 
used,  because  thay  were  deceived  by  the  colporteurs, 
who  told  them  that  they  were  sent  by  me.  I hasten 
to  request  you  to  remove  those  dangerous  books  from 
your  school.  I will,  without  delay,  in  company  with 
the  priest,  visit  and  inspect  your  schools,  and  every 
copy  of  these  books  that  we  shall  find,  we  will  cause 
to  be  burnt.  I embrace  this  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing you,  that  from  this  time,  I will  allow  only  three 
books  in  the  rural  schools,  viz: 

1.  The  catechism  of  the  diocese. 

2.  A book  of  moral  lessons,  instructive  and  easy 
to  be  understood  by  the  children. 

3.  A book  of  arithmetic. 

L.  LA  FOREST, 
Inspector  of  the  sch'ools,  &c.,  &c. 

BELGIUM. 

Normal  schools.  By  a recent  decree  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  normal  schools  are  to  be 
established  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom.  This 
is  hailed  as  a wise  and  necessary  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  government;  for  though  Belgium  possesses 
universities,  academies  of  science  and  art,  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  schools  of  engineering,  mining, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  yet  there  has  hereto- 
fore been  a total  want  of  institutions  for  the  diffusion 
of  solid  elementary  education  among  the  people. 

[London  Foreign  Quarterly  Bedew. 

BAVARIA. 

State  library.  The  king  of  Bavaria  has  aug- 
mented the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  royal  state 
library  of  Munich,  from  18  to  23,000  florins,  and  the 
exclusive  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  books,  is 
raised  from  12,000  to  17,000  florins'.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  about  a year  and  a half  ago,  his  ma- 
jesty, by  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  8000  flo- 
rins to  the  library,  furnished  the  means  of  complet- 
ing the  previously  imperfect  collection  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  literature.  The  recent  act  of  royal 
munificence  will  place  the  Munich  library  on  a foot- 
ing of  completeness  with  which  few  collections  in 
Europe  will  bear  comparison.  [Ibid. 

PORTUGAL. 

After  a most  striking  display  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Portuguese  government,  Almeida  had  surren- 
dered; and  Bomfim,  with  all  other  chiefs  and  officers, 
have  been  permitted  to  retire  into  Spain.  The  men, 
on  laying  down  their  arms,  were  allowed  to  disband, 
and  proceed  to  their  former  occupations,  or  brigan- 
dage, without  the  slightest  molestation. 

SWEDEN. 

OSCAR  I.  KING  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.* 

The  great  qualities,  the  high  achievements,  and  the 
renown  of  Charles  John  have  hitherto  eclipsed  those 
of  Oscar.  Nevertheless,  we  may  confidently  affirm 
that  the  son  is  worthy  of  the  father,  and  that  he  will 
continue  to  pursue  the  glorious  path  which  the  for- 
mer has  traced  out. 

Oscar  was  born  in  Paris,  in  July,  1799,  and  conse- 
quently he  will  shortly  complete  his  forty-fifth  year, 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  command- 
ing the  army  of  reserve  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  in  the 
same  year  appointed  minister  of  war.  His  mother 
was  Desiree  Clary,  the  sister  of  Joseph  Bonaparte’s 
wife.  In  1796  Napoleon  had  been  a suitor  for  this 
lady’s  hand.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  said,  “I  will 
insure  to  you  a brilliant  lot.  Possibly,  I may  pass 
away  like  a meteor,  but  I venture  to  predict  that  my 
passage  will  be  long  remembered.”  Mademoiselle 
de  Clary’s  father,  a ricli  merchant  at  Marseilles,  re 
fused  Napoleon,  (then  in  service  at  the  south  of 
France,)  observing  that  he  thought  one  Bonaparte 
enough  in  his  family.  In  1804  Oscar,  then  five  years 
of  age,  joined  his  father,  who  was  governor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  He  was  placed  at  a school 
where  the  sons  of  some  of  the  best  families  in  the 
country  were  his  companions.  His  education  took 
a German  rather  than  a French  direction,  and  he 
imbibed  that  taste  for  the  literature  and  the  langua- 
ges of  the  north  which  he  constantly  retained.  Oscar 
came  to  Sweden  with  his  father  in  1810,  since  which 
time  he  has  scarcely  ever  quitted  the  country.  He 
has  so  identified  himself  witli  Sweden,  that  he  sel- 
dom speaks  any  other  language  than  the  Swedish; 
and  he  writes  it  with  a degree  of  purity,  of  which 
several  of  his  printed  works  bear  evidence.  Imme- 

■ I he  journals  have  designaied  Ins  majesty  as  “Oscm 
It  ” but  there  has  been  no  king  ot  Sweden  named  Oscar 
befoie  tne  present.  [London  Times. 


diately  on  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  the  education  of 
the  young  prince  was  consigned  exclusively  to  Swe- 
dish masteis.  The  good  fruits  of  that  education  are 
manifested  in  h is  solid  and  extensive  imformation, 
and  his  truly  national  spirit. 

Prince  Oscar  accompanied  his  father  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Norway  in  the  year  1814,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired some  experience  in  warlike  operations.  He 
has  a taste  for  the  military  art,  although  he  is  not 
exclusively  devoted  to  it.  He  can  manoeuvre  with  ad- 
mirable skill  a corps  of  infantry  or  cavalry  or  both 
together.  His  knowledge  of  artillery  is  extensive, 
and  perfectly  practical.  He  has,  therefore,  been  ap- 
propriately created  grand  master  of  the  artillery  of 
the  two  kingdoms  (master  general  of  the  ordnance.) 

The  variety  of  his  tastes  for  different  branches  of 
military  science  has  not  prevented  him  from  making 
very  extensive  acquisitions  in  several  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  particularly  in  philology  and 
geography.  Flavin"-  been  the  pupil  of  Berzelius,  so 
great  is  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  that  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  declared  he'  never  saw  so  much  in  an  un- 
professional person.  Besides  these  eminent  qualities, 
the  prince  expresses  himself  in  public  speaking  with 
elegance  and  facility,  and  he  has  manifested  extra- 
ordinary talent  in  translating  rapidly  into  Swedish  or 
Norwegian  the  speeches  which  his  father  used  to 
extemporize  in  French.  His  countenance  is  hand- 
some, his  features  regular,  his  figure  noble  and  well 
proportioned,  and  his  look  is  full  of  amenity.  His 
i manners  display  more  of  the  calmness  of  a native  of 
the  north  than  the  vivacity  which  might  be  expected 
in  one  of  French  extraction. 

Fie  has  well  discharged  all  his  high  state  duties  as 
prince  royal,  and  has  at  four  different  limes,  owing 
to  the  king’s  ill  health,  had  in  his  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  he  was  long 
viceroy  in  Norway.  He  has,  moreover,  exercised 
the  functions  of  Chancellor  of  the  Universities  of 
Up.sala;  Lund,  and  Christiana,  of  high  admiral,  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  of  commander  of  the  artil- 
lery. In  consequence  of  his  attention  to  the  execu- 
tion of  these  duties,  and  his  careful  study  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  two  kingdoms,  king  Oscar  as- 
cends the  throne  better  prepared  and  with  the  pos 
session  of  more  instruction  than  any  crown  prince 
who  has  preceded  him. 

He  married  twenty  years  ago  Josephine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  Beauliarnois,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg, 
{one  of  the  great  characters  of  our  age,)  by  a prin- 
cess of  Bavaria,  sister  of  the  present  king  of  Bava- 
ria. Four  sons  and  one  daughter  are  the  issue  of 
this  marriage. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  is  the  most  firmly 
secured  to  bis  family  by  the  descent  of  his  sons  from 
their  grandmother,  the. princess  of  Bavaria,  a descent 
which  brings  them  nearer  to  the  ancient  house  of 
Vasa"  than  the  prince  is  who  takes  that  name,  and 
who  really  is  only  prince  of  Holstein  Gottorp. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Venezuela. — Ports  opened . — Duties  relaxed.  By  a 
law,  enacted  on  the  13 rh  of  March,  no  duty,  either  na- 
tional or  municipal,  shell  be  levied  or  taken  on  cat- 
tle, salted  or  cured  meat,  tallow,  grease,  cheese, 
hides,  horns  or  hair  exported  to  foreign  countries 
through  any  of  the  ports  of  the  republic  open  to 
trade,  for  fifteen  years.  Tiie  law  also  enacts  that 
establishments  for  tanning,  for  the  preparation  ot 
tallow  and  grease,  and  for  manufacturing  soap  and 
candles,  shall,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  be  entirely 
exempted  from  every  kind  of  duty,  national  or  mu- 
nicipal. The  seventli  section  declares  that  no  port 
duties  shall  be  levied  or  taken  on  vessels  exporting 
to  foreign  countries  any  of  the  articles  of  production 
named  above  in  a quantity  equal  to  two-thirds  at  least 
of  their  cargo.  The  eighth  section  of  the  law  pro- 
vides that  vessels  exporting  any  of  the  articles  nam- 
ed above  through  any  port  or  other  place  on  the  sea 
coast  shall  noi  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  port  from 
whence  they  obtained  their  license  to  load.  Conse- 
quently they  may  proceed  direct  to  a foreign  country 
from  the  port  or  place  of  their  lading. 

South  America.  The  war  between  the  Argen- 
tines and  Banda  Orientals  still  continues.  Several 
engagements  have  recently  been  fought  near  Monte- 
video, invariably  resulting  in  favor  of  the  Orientals. 
The  blockade  continues,  but  the  place  is  flooded  with 
American  produce.  Business  utterly  prostrate. 

Islands  of  Amsterdam  and  St,  Faul’s.  The 
whale  ship  Sally  Ann,  arrived  at  New  Bedford. — • 
Captain  Perry  slates  that  the  islands  of  Amsterdam 
and  St.  Paul’s  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  a French  colony  of  about  thirty 
persons.  They  had  erected  a number  of  houses  and 
iiad  two  schooners  and  a large  number  of  boats  to 
carry  on  the  whale  fishery.  The  arrival  of  another 
schooner  with  80  persons  was  daily  expected  to  join 
in  the  new  enterprise.  The  islands  were  entirely 
I sterile  and  impracticable  for  cultivation. 


Southern  Republics.  Advices  from  Montevideo 
to  1st  April.  'I  he  place  was  still  blorkaded  by  Ad- 
miral Brown  and  beseiged  by  Gen’l  Oribe.  Supplies 
are  received  notwithstanding.  In  a battle  fought  on 
the  28th  March  between  about  2,000  men,  General 
Nunez,  commanding  the  beseigers,  was  killed  and 
over  100  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  be- 
seiged 5 were  killed  and  30  wounded. 

Guatemala  revolution.  On  the  7th  March  the 
army  of  the  allied  towns  approached  the  city.  Care- 
ra  met  them,  and  after  a slight  engagement,  entered 
into  a convention  by  which  the  government  was 
changed- — the  assembly  dissolved,  and  the  project  of 
a new  constitution  agreed  upon,  to  be  submitted  to  a 
general  convention, — Ecclesiastics  are,  in  it,  forbid- 
den to  participate  in  the  government  m any  way. — 
Salaries  instead  of  fees  are  to  be  provided  for  public 
officers,  and  a ‘ protective  tariff”  is  to  be  establish- 
ed for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry. 

GREECE. 

The  national  assembly  of  Greece  convened  in  pur- 
suance to  the  late  revolution  against  the  darling  icing 
Otho,  having  agreed  on  all  the  articles  of  a new  con- 
stitution, before  their  dissolution  passed  an  electoral 
law.  By  this  law,  provinces  under  10,000  in  popu- 
lation will  elect  one  deputy,  those  of  10  to  20,0.00 
will  elect  two,  those  of  20  to  30,000  three,  and  those 
over  30,000  four  deputies.  Ipsariots  to  elect  3;  Hy- 
driots 3,  and  Spezziots  2.  The  assembly  ordered  a 
statue  to  be  erected  at  Napoli  di  R-omania  in  memory 
of  the  late  president,  J.  Capo  d’istria,  as  the  bene- 
factor of  Greece. 

CHINA. 

The  fine  ship  fikbar,  of  Boston,  arrived  at  N.  York, 
brings  Canton  dates  to  the  16th  Feb’y.  Mr.  Cushing 
had  not  arrived,  but  was  daily  expected,  the  Brandy- 
u'hle  had  been  spoken  on  her  passage  from  Bombay 
to  Canton,  with  the  minister  on  board.  Trade  at 
Canton  going  on  quietly.  In  cotton  manufactures 
there  had  been  large  transactions  at  fair  prices. 

The  accounts  from  Chusan  were  to  the  1st.  From 
Ningpo  there  were  complaints  of  nothing  being  yet 
done  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  opium  market,  hap- 
pily, was  in  a very  depressed  condition;  prices  giving 
way  daily.  Patna  had  been  sold  at  600,  and  Benares 
at  560;  but  these  prices  could  no  longer  be  obtained. 
For  Malwa  there  was  no  demand  whatever. 

At  Plong  Kong  the  settlers  complained  bitterly  of 
the  hard  terms  imposed  on  them  in  the  government 
leases.  Their  improvements  all  revert  to  the  crown 
after  the  lapse  of  75  years. 

Firacies  were  still  frequent  in  the  inner  waters. — 
on  the  5th  of  February  the  boat  of  the  Isabella  Ro- 
bertson was  attacked  almost  within  sight  of  Macao, 
and  robbed  of  three  boxes  containing  upwards  of 
$7,000;  and  many  other  robberies  of  the  same  kind 
iiad  been  committed. 

Swedish  Consul  to  China.  The  King  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  on  the  petition  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  Stockholm  and  Christiana,  has  appoin- 
ted a consul  in  China  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  This  ap- 
pointment has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Westergraard, 
an  old  merchant  of  Stockholm,  who  will  immediate- 
ly proceed  to  his  destination  by  the  overland  route, 
accompanied  by  two  secretaries,  two  interpreters 
and  four  merchants. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIKS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRES1DEN  P. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  appointment  of  Gen.  Howard,  of  Indiana  as 
charge  de  affairs  to  Texas,  was  confirmed  by  the  se- 
nate on  the  11th  inst. 

F'he  senate  have  been  acting  upon  a number  of 
the  presidents  nominations — confirming  some  and  re- 
jecting others. 

Naval.  Uriah  P.  Levy,  to  be  captain  in  the  navy, 
from  the  29th  March,  1844. 

Charles  Boarman,  to  be  a captain  in  the  navy,  from 
the  23th  March,  1844. 

William  A.  Piercy,  to  be  a commander  in  the  navy, 
from  the  29th  March,  1844. 

Richard  A.  Jones,  to  be  a commander  in  the  navy  , 
from  the  29th  March,  1844. 

James  A.  Doyle,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
from  the  29th  March,  1844. 

Mathias  C Marin,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
from  the  29th  March,  1844, 

Arthur  P.  Upshur,  to  be  a purser  in  the  navy, 

Thomas  Brownell,  now  a master,  to  be  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  navy,  vice  Lieut.  Ja3.  K.  Bowie,  deceas- 
ed. 

Thos.  R.  Ware,  to  be  a purser  in  the  navy,  vice 
purser  Jas.  S.  Thatcher  lost  in  the  Grampus. 

John  C.  Spencer,  Jr.,  to  be  a purser  in  the  navy, 
vice  purser  Frederick  Steven3,  deceased. 
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George  F.  Cutler,  to  be  a purser  in  the  navy„vice 
Wm.P.  Zantzinger, dismissed. 

Wm.  H.  Kennon,  to  be  a purser  in  the  navy,  vice 
G.  C.  Cooper,  deceased. 

Joel.  W.  Newton,  to  be  a chaplain  in  the  navy. 

John  L.  Butt,  to  be  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  na- 
vy. 

John  F.  Bartow  to  be  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
navy. 

Army.  Joseph  B.  Wright,  to  be  promoted  to  sur- 
geon of  the  army  from  26th  March,  1844,  vice  sur- 
geon Macomb,  deceased. 

George  Buist,  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  in 
the  place  of  Wright,  promoted. 

3d  Artillery.  Second  lieutenant  Geo.  H.  Thomas, 
to  be  first  lieutenant,  April  30, 1844,  vice  Ketchum, 
resigned. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  John  Hillhouse,  of  4th 
artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant  April  30,  1844,  vice 
Thomas,  promoted. 

Jsl  Infantry.  Second  lieutenant  Garrett  Barry, 
to  be  first  lieutenant  January  31,  1844,  vice  Cox,  re- 
signed. 

Second  lieutenant  Geo.  W.  Wallace,  to  be  first 
lieutenant  March  1,1844,  vice  Muse  resigned. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Charles  D.  Jordan,  of 
8th  infantry, to  be  second  lieutenant,  vice  C.  Muse 
X'esigned. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Charles  D.  Jordon,  of 
the  8th  infatry,  to  be  second  lieutenant  January  31, 
1844,  vice  Barry  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Eugene  E.  McLean,  of 
2d  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant  March  1,  1844, 
vice  Wallis  promoted. 

2 d Infantry.  Brevet  second  lieutenant  James  W. 
Schureman,  of  the  7th  infantry,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant January  25,  1344,  vice  Hoffman  deceased. 

3d  Infantry.  First  lieutenant  George  P.  Field, 
to  be  captain  February  29,  1844,  vice  Wheeler,  re- 
signed. 

Second  lieutenant  Bushrod  R.  Johnson,  tobe  first 
lieutenant  February  29,  1844,  vice  Field  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Andrew  J.  Williamson, 
of  the  4th  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant  February 
29,  1844,  vice  Johnson,  promoted. 

6tli  infantry.  Second  lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Arm- 
istead,  to  be  first  lieutenant  March  30,  1844,  vice 
Edes  resigued. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Charles  L.  Baker  of  the 
3 I infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant  March  30,  1844, 
vice  Armistead  promoted. 

Ilk  Infantry.  Second  lieutenant  Charles  Hanson, 
to  be  first  lieutenant  March  16,  1844,  vice  Baker 
cashiered. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Lafayette  McLaws  of  6th 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant  March  16, 1844,  vice 
Hanson  promoted. 

Consuls.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  Edward  W.  De  Voss,  as  consul  for  the 
ports  of  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Norfolk,  Virgi- 
nia. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recognized 
Peter  Raynand,  esq.,  as  vice  consul  of  Brazil  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

Diplomatic.  Gen.  Murphy,  charge  to  Texas.  The 
New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the  5th  insl.  says:  “The  senate 
of  the  United  States  did  not  reject  the  nomination  of 
General  Murphy,  as  charge  to  Texas,  a day  too  soon. 
He  has  been  making  himself  conspicuous  in  Galves- 
ton in  a way  to  retied  discredit  upon  the  country. 
He  has  been  blackguarding  the  U.  S.  consul  at  that 
plaae,  v:ho  in  turn  has  denounced  him  in  the  news- 
papers, as  an  “infamous  slanderer,  liar  and  coward- 
ly scoundrel.”  These  are  nice  proceedings  for  the 
representative  of  a great  nation  to  indulge  in.  Bui 
what  better  could  be  expected  of  a diplomatist!  who 
figured  so  extensively  in  the  treaty  negotiations.” 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales.  > 

The  treaty  negotiated  by  the  executive  with  the 
republic  of  Texas,  without  a departure  from  any  form 
ot  proceeding  customarily  observed  in  the  negotiation 
of  treaties,  lor  the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the 
United  Sta!  es,  having  been  rejected  by  the  senate,  and 
the  subject  having  excited  on  the  part  of  the  people 
no  ordinary  degree  of  interest,  1 feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  communicate,  for  your  consideration,  the  rejected 
treaty,  together  with  all  the  correspondence  and  do- 
cuments which  have  heretofore  been  submitted  to  the 
senate  in  its  executive  sessions. 

The  papers  communicated  embrace  not  only  the 
series  already  made  public  by  orders  of  the  senate,  but 
others  from  which  the  veil  of  secrecy  has  not  been 
removed  by  that  body,  but  which  I deem  to  be  essen- 
tial to  a just  appreciation  of  the  entire  question. 


While  the  treaty  was  pending  before, the  senate,  I did 
not  consider  it  compatible  with  the  just  rights  of  that 
body,  or  consistent  with  the  respect  entertained  for 
it,  to  bring  this  important  subject  before  you.  The 
power  of  congress  is,  however,  fully  competent,  in 
some  other  form  of  proceeding,  to  accomplish  every 
thing  that  a formal  ratification  of  the  treaty  could  have 
accomplished;  and  1 therefore  feel  that  I should  but 
imperfectly  discharge  my  duty  to  yourselves  or  the 
country,  if  I failed  to  lay  before  you  every  thing  in 
the  possession  of  the  executive  which  would  enable 
you  to  act  with  full  light  on  the  subject,  if  you  should 
deem  it  proper  to  take  any  action  upon  it. 

1 regard  the  question  involved  in  these  proceedings 
as  one  of  vast  magnitude,  and  as  addressing  itself  to 
interests  of  an  elevated  and  enduring  character.  A 
republic,  coterminous  in  territory  with  our  own — of 
immense  resources,  which  require  only  tobe  brought 
under  the  influence  of  our  confederate  and  free  sys- 
tem, in  order  to  be  fully  developed — promising  at  no 
distant  day,  through  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  nearly  if 
not  entirely  to  duplicate  the  exports  of  the  country, 
thereby  making  an  addition  to  the  carrying  trade  to 
an  amount  almost  incalculable,  and  giving  a new  im- 
pulse of  immense  importance  to  the  commercial,  ma- 
nufacturing, agricultural,  and  shipping  interests  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  protec- 
tion to  an  exposed  frontier,  and  placing  the  whole 
country  in  a condition  of  security  and  repose — a ter- 
ritory settled  mostly  by  emigrants  from  the  United 
States  who  will  bring  back  with  them  in  the  act  of 
reciprocation  an  unconquerable  love  of  freedom  and 
an  ardent  attachment  to  our  free  institutions.  Such 
a question  could  not  fail  to  interest  most  deeply  in 
its  success  those  who  under  the  constitution  have  be- 
come responsible  for  the  faithful  administration  of 
public  affairs.  1 have  regarded  it  as  not  a little  for- 
tunate that  the  question  involved  was  no  way  section- 
al or  local,  but  addressed  itself  to  the  interests  of 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  made  its  appeal  to  the 
glory  of  the  American  name. 

It  is  due  to  the  occasion  to  say  that  I have  care- 
fully reconsidered  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  to  immediate  action  upon  the  subject  without 
in  any  degree  having  been  struck  with  their  force.-— 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  measure  of  annexation 
should  be  preceded  by  the  consent  of  Mexico.  To 
preserve  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Mexico;  to 
concede  to  her  not  grudgingly  but  freely  all  her  rights; 
to  negotiate  fairly  and  frankly  with  her  as  to  the 
question  of  boundary;  to  render  her,  in  a word,  the 
fullest  and  most  ample  recompense  for  any  loss  she 
might  convince  us  she  had  sustained,  fully  accords 
with  feelings  and  views  the  executive  has  always  en- 
tertained. 

But  negotiations  in  advance  of  annexation  would 
prove  not  only  abortive,  but  mighlbe  regarded  as  of- 
fensive to  Mexico,  and  insulting  to  Texas.  Mexico 
would  not,  I am  persuaded,  give  ear  for  a moment  to 
an  attempt  at  negotiation  m advance;  except  for 
the  whole  territory  of  Texas.  While  all  the  world 
besides  regards  Texas  as  an  independent  power, 
Mexico  chooses  to  look  upon  her  as  a revolted  pro- 
vince. Nor  could  we  negotiate  with  Mexico  for 
Texas,  without  admitting  that  our  recognition  of  her 
independence  was  fraudulent,  delusive,  or  void.  It 
is  only  after  acquiring  Texas,  that  the  question  of 
boundary  can  arise  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  a question  purposely  left  open  for  negotia- 
tion with  Mexico,  as  affording  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  most  friendly  and  pacific  arrangements. 

The  executive  has  dealt  with  Texas  as  a power 
independent  of  all  others,  both  de  facto  and  dejure. — 
She  was  an  independent  slate  of  the  confederation  of 
Mexican  republics.  When,  by  violent  revolution, 
Mexico  declared  the  confederation  at  an  end,  Texas 
owed  her  no  longer  allegiance,  but  claimed,  and  has 
maintained  the  right  for  eight  years  to  a separate  and 
distinct  position.  During  that  period,  no  army  has 
invaded  her  with  a view  to  her  reconquest,  and  if  she 
has  not  yet  established  her  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
nation  independent  de  facto  aud  dejure,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  at  what  period  she  will  attain  that 
condition. 

Nor  can  we  by  any  fair  or  any  legitimate  inference 
be  accused  of  violating  any  treaty  stipulations  with 
Mexico.  The  treaties  with  Mexico  give  no  guaran- 
tee of  any  sort,  and  are  co-existent  with  a similar 
treaty  with  Texas.  So  have  we  treaties  with  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  which  are  equally  as  much 
violated  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  as  would  be  our  treaty  with  Mexico.  The 
treaty  is  merely  commercial,  and  intended  as  the  in- 
strument for  more  accurately  defining  the  rights  and 
securing  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  each  country. 
What  bad  faith  can  be  implied  or  charged  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States  for  successfully  ne- 
gotiating with  an  independent  power  upon  any  sub- 
ject not  violating  the  stipulations  of  such  treaty,  I 
confess  my  inability  to  discern. 


The  objections  which  have  been  taken  to  the  er- 
largement  of  our  territory,  were  urged  with  much 
zeal  against  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana — and  yet 
the  futility  of  such  has  long  since  been  fully  demon- 
strated. Since  that  period  a new  power  has  been 
introduced  into  the  affairs  of  the  world,  which  has 
for  all  practical  purposes,  brought  Texas  much  nearer 
to  the  seat  of  government  than  Louisiana  was  at  the 
time  of  its  annexation.  Distant  regions  arc,  by  the 
application  of  the  steam  engine,  brought  within  a 
close  proximity. 

With  the  views  which  I entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject, I should  prove  faithless  to  the  high  trust  which 
the  constitution  has  devolved  upon  me  if  I neglect  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple tojit,  at  the  earliest  moment  that  a due  respect 
for  the  senate  would  allow  me  to  do  so.  I should 
find,  in  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  a sufficient  apol- 
ogy, if  one  was  wanting,  since  annexation  is  to  en- 
counter a great,  if  not  a certain  hazard  of  final  de- 
feat, if  something  be  not  now  done  to  prevent  it. — 
Upon  this  point,  I cannot  too  impressively  invite 
your  attention  to  my  message  of  the  16th  of  May, 
and  to  the  document*  which  accompany  it,  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  made  public.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  names  of  the  writers  of  some  of  the 
private  letters  are  withheld,  all  that  I can  say  is,  that 
it  is  done  for  reasons  regarded  as  altogether  ade- 
quate, and  that  the  writers  are  persons  of  the  first 
respectability  and  citizens  of  Texas,  and  have  such 
means  ofobtaining  information,  as  to  entitle  their 
sentiments  to  full  credit.  Nor  has  any  thing  occur- 
red to  weaken,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  to  con- 
firm, my  confidence  in  the  statements  of  General 
Jackson,  and  my  own  statement  made  in  the  close 
of  that  message,  in  the  belief,  amounting  almost  to 
certainty  “that  instructions  have  already  been  given 
by  the  Texan  government  to  propose,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  forthwith,  on  the  failure,  (of 
the  treaty)lo  enter  into  a treaty  of  commerce,  and  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive. 

I also  particularly  invite  your  attention  to  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Everett,  our  envoy  at  London,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a conversation  in  the  house  of 
lords  which  lately  occurred  between  Lord  Brough- 
am and  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  annexation.  Nor  can  I do  so  without  the  expres- 
sion of  some  surprise  at  the  language  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  employed  upon  the  occasion.  That  a 
kingdom  which  is  made  what  it  now  is  by  repeated 
acts  of  annexation  beginning  from  the  time  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy and  concluding  with  the  annexation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  should  perceive 
any  principle  either  novel  or  serious,  in  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  American  executive  in  regard  to 
Texas,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 

If  it  be  pretended  that,  because  of  commercial  or 
political  relations  which  may  exist  between  two 
countries,  neither  has  a right  to  part  with  its  sover- 
eignty, and  that  no  third  power  can  change  those  re- 
lations by  a voluntary  treaty  of  union  or  annexation, 
then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  annexation  to  be 
achieved  by  force  of  arms  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
just  and  necessary  war,  could  in  noway  be  justified; 
and  yet  it  is  presumed  that  Great  Britain  would  be 
the  last  nation  in  the  world  to  maintain  any  such 
doctrine.  The  commercial  and  political  relations  of 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  by  voluntary  treaties,  by  conquest, 
and  by  partitions  of  their  territories,  without  any 
question  as  to  the  right,  under  the  public  law.  The 
question  in  this  view  of  it,  can  be  considered  as 
neither  serious  nor  novel. 

I will  not  permit  myself  to  believe  that  the  Brit- 
ish minister  designed  to  bring  himself  to  any  such 
conclusion; but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  blind  to  the 
fact,  that  the  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Everett’s 
despatch  are  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration. — 
The  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  never  evinced,  nor  do  they  feel  any  desire  to 
interfere  in  public  questions  not  affecting  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  states  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

We  leave  the  European  powers  exclusive  coutrol 
over  matters  affecting  their  continent  and  the  rela- 
tions of  their  different  states. 

The  United  States  claim  a similar  exemption 
from  any  such  interference  on  their  part.  The 
treaty  with  Texas  was  negotiated  from  considera- 
tions of  a high  public  policy  influencing  the  conduct 
of  the  two  republics.  We  have  treated  with  Texas 
as  an  independent  power  solely  with  a view  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  Ihe  two  countries.  If  annexa- 
tion in  any  form  occur,  it  will  arise  from  the  free 
and  unfettered  action  of  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  it  seems  altogether  becoming  in  me  to  say, 
the  honor  of  the  country,  the  dignity  of  the  Ameri- 
can name,  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  United 
Slates  would  forbid  acquiescence  in  any  such  in- 
terference. No  one  can  more  highly  appreciate  the 
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* r UiiLL. 

Bushels.  Bushels. 
785,484  1,138  007 
1.470.663 
1,468,361 
190,303 
1,424,444 
2,721,374 


i-  ve  or 
Territory 
Maine 

N.  Hampshire  534.782 
Massachusetts  190.726 
Rhode  Island  3,376 
Connecticut  94,622 
Vermont  620,695 
New  York  12,479,499  24,907,553  15,574,590 
New  Jersey  971,727  3,236,438  5,805,221 
Pennsyl’nia  12,215,230  19,826,938  15,857,431 
Delaware  333,197  862,819  2,739,982 

Maryland  3,391,535  2,817,200  6,205,232 
Virginia  9,004,369  12,879.878  45,836.788 
N.  Carolina 


nvniin  Vorn 
Bushels, 
1,390,699 
330  925 
2,347  451 
578,720 
1,926,458 
1,252,852 


S.  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Misssouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

D.  Columbia 


2,237,661 

1,327,974 

2,463,771 

906,909 

429,384 


6,317,254 

4,674,845 


value  of  peace  to  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  capacity  of  each  to  qo  injury  to  in. 
other,  than  myself;  but  yet  pence  can  ’ ■“<  lie  preserved 
by  maint  ining  firmly  the  rights  which  belong  to  us 
as  an  independent  community. 

So  much  1 have  considered  it  proper  for  me  to 
say,  and  it  becomes  me  only  to  add,  that  while  I have 
regarded  the  annexation  to  be  accomplished  by 
treaty  as  the  most  suitable  form  in  which  it  could  be 
effected,  should  congress  deem  it  proper  to  resort  to 
any  other  expedient  compatible  with  the  constitu- 
tion, and  likely  to  accomplish  the  object,  i stand 
prepared  to  yield  my  most  prompt  and  active  co- 
operation. 

The  great  question  is  not  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  done,  but  whether  it  shall  be  ac- 
complished or  not. 

The  responsibility  of  deciding  this  question  is  now 
devolved  upon  you. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington , June  10,  1844. 

National  observatory.  The  Frauenhofer  tele- 
scope, transit  instrument,  and  comet  seeker,  made  at 
Munich,  under  the  orders  of  St.  Gilliss,  are  being 
located  at  the  observatory  at  Washington.  The  tran 
sit  instrument  is  the  second  of  the  size  and  kind  yet 
made;  the  first  having  been  made  for  the  Russian  ob- 
servatory  near  Petersburg.  There  is  an  improvement 
in  part  of  the  mechanism  in  the  one  at  the  naval  ob- 
servatory. This  instrument  was  made  in  Berlin  by 
Pistor  fy  Von  Martins. 

THE  ARMY. 

Tribute  of  respect.  — The  officers  of  the  army 
at  Fort  Gibson,  assembled  on  the.  11th  ultimo,  lieut. 

Colonel  Loomis,  in  the  chair,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Lieu. 

B.  C.  Edes,  6th  infantry,  at  Key  West,  and  resolved 
to  wear  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  United  States  ship  Macedonian,  was  at  Madei- 
ra, on  the  23d  of  March — all  well. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga,  and  the  U.  S.  schooner 
Porpoise,  were  in  the  river  Gambia,  Africa,  on  the 
9th  May — officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on 
the  26th  ult.,  last  from  Galveston. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Nautilus,  Walden,  arrived  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  8th  insl.,  from  the  Florida  coast — 
all  well. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Union,  arrived  at  Pensacola,  in 
11  days  from  Cape  Henry. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  and  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Union,  were  to  sail  from  Pensacola,  on  the  2nd  inst. , 
for  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

Capt.  Geissingcr,  has  been  ordered  by  the  navy  de- 
partment to  the  Mediterranean,  to  take  command  of 

the  U.  S.  frigate  Columbia,  rn  place  of  Captain  Shu- 1 be  effectual  for  this  purpose;  which  is,  to  have  good 
brick,  deceased.  Capt.  G., will  sail  Irom  Baltimore,  i butter  well  churned,  and  worked  and  packed  hard 


'culture.  The  quantity  of  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  rye,  tobacco,  potatoes,  cotton  and  su^ar 
several  st ®n,1  territories  of  the  United  States  in  1843,1s  given  in  the  annexed  table;3  ’ 


Rye. 
Bushels. 
159.673 
378,209 
600,239 
44,617 
934,224 
278,709 
3,677,222 
2,335  987 
9,429,637 
42,486 


Tobacco. 

Pounds. 

73 

277 

93,891 

481 

601,282 
742 
1,052 
2 840 
441,944 
381 


4,858,989  27,916,077 
1,744,183  18,190,913 
1,586.797  26.960,687 
1,736.038  24,817,019 
983,228  9,386,399 
126.583  8.957,991 
9,224,053  67,838,477 
9,918,831  59,365,156 
18,786,705  16,313,403  38,561,123 
8,225,566  9,263,337  36,677,171 
8,639,232  32,760,434 
3,643,932  27,148,608 
344,717  8,754,304 
3,210,716 
14,910 
833,247 
474,856 
13,862 


779,836  20.775,702 
1,249,329  41,918,040 
243  218  14,548,785 


56,848 

75,578 

63,442 

15,495 

2,193 


50,254 
130,201 
248  177 
140,855 

111,057 


4,829,132 

1,089,777 

2,986,705 

5,296,271 

686 

606,740 

495,611 

11,583 


381,164  29,335,868 
2,106,469  52,322,543 
824.440  5,991,296 
199  755  2,899,844 
124,237  865  160 

71,709  14,700,089 


3,592,482 

838,667 

750.775 

2,128,416 

47,837 


9,465 

64,195 

361 

3,689 

7,360 

5,479 


216.508 
3,137 

155.509 
425 

13,271 

61,715 


Potatoes. 
Bushels. 
10,253,531 
6,191,071 
4,175,261 
902,387 
2,822,295 
8,209,571 
26,553.612 

2 426,457 
9,161,406 

257,911 

908.330 

3,132,243 

4,517,863 

3 918,405 
2,408,623 
1,749,057 
2,813,929 
1,311,700 
1,864,636 
1,246,469 
6,462,263 
2,858.746 
3,867,660 
1,213,981 

534,260 
4,465,871 
373  806 
710,607 
390,765 
52,435 


Cotton. 

Pounds. 


Sugar. 

Pounds. 

151,458 

102.497 

282,648 

30 

31,220 

3.075,447 

6,934,616 

39 

878,730 


7,677 

3.352,756  938.457 

46.934,276  5,376 

55,219.697  18.962 

185,758,138  224  395 

3 12,020,112  7,081 

162,664  350  87 

128,912,253  37,173,290 


32,938.410 

737,634 

168 

214,007 

149,889 

11,520,467 

7,229,206 


>63.303 
1.957,855 
5,850,558 
5,892,405 
412  363 
317  376 
2,111- 
1,307  629 
249,322 
162,034 
55,889 


100,310,856  145,929,966  494,618  306  24,220,271  185,731,554  105,756.133  748,660,090  66,400,178 


Silk.  There  were  raised  in  the  United  States  last 
year,  315,965  pounds  of  silk.  The  culture  and  ma- 
nufacture of  silk  is  evidently  fast  assuming  impor- 
tance in  this  country.  The  raw  material  was  pro- 
duced last  year  in  every  state  and  territory  compos- 
ing the  American  confederacy  except  the  territory 
of  Iowa.  Connecticut  produced  140,971  pounds. 

Batter  receipts.  A full  account  is  given  of  a pro- 
cess, hitherto  a secret  by  which  it  is  said  butter  may 
be  kept  for  years,  fresh  and  sweet,  in  any  climate, 
which  we  subjoin:  The  statement  is  endorsed  by 

Geo.  Fox,  a merchant  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

“It  has  been  discovered  that  most  kinds  of  wood 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  pyroligneous  acid, 
which  decomposes  salt  in  butter  kept  in  such  tubs. — 
The  linden,  or  bass  wood  is  the  only  one  vvhieh,  it 
appears  by  careful  experiment,  is  free  from  it;  others, 
it  is  stated,  may  be  freed  from  it,  and  thus  rendered 
suitable,  by  boiling  three  or  four  hours,  well  pressed 
under  water.  Much  importance  has  always  been 
attached  to  the  preparing  of  butter,  so  that  it  will 
keep  on  board  of  .ships  at  sea  and  in  warm  climates. 
A simple  process  is  now  practised,  which  is  said  to 


to  enter  upon  the  duties  assigned  him,  in  a few  days. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Decatur,  Commander  Abbott,  was 
at  Port  Praya,  April  30th — all  well. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Vandalia,  Com’r  Chauncey,  bound  to 
the  West  Indies,  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  9th  inst. 

The  Washington  Spectator  corrects  its  first  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Levy,  in  the 
United  States  senate.  The  sentence  of  the  court 
martial  upon  that  officer ’was  changed  by  the  acting 
president  himself,  from  dismissal  from  the  service  to 
suspension  from  his  rank  of  commander  for  one  year. 
His  appointment  was  to  a post-captaincy,  and  was, 
the  Spectator  says,  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
senate. 


and  tight  in  kegs  of  a seasoned  white  oak;  the  head 
is  then  put  in,  leaving  a small  hole  into  which  brine 
is  poured  to  fill  the  vacant  space;  and  of  so  much 
importance  is  it  deemed,  to  prevent  any  bad  taste, 
that  the  plugs  for  the  hole  must  not  be  made  of  cedar 
or  pine,  but  of  cypress  or  bass  wood,  as  otherwise 
it  would  be  injuied.  After  which,  these  kegs  are 
placed  in  a hogshead  well  filled  with  brine  of  full 
solution,  that  will  bear  an  egg,  which  is  then  headed 
up  tight  and  close,  'l.’he  importance  of  the  subject 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  as  it  appears, 
the  standing  contracts  for  butter,  in  our  navy,  that 
will  keep  at  sea,  are  at  twenty  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  for  cheese  twenty  cents  per  pound.  It  is  now  put 
up  of  good  dairies  in  Orange  county,  and  keeps  per- 
fectly.” 

Bomer's  patent  manure,  is  described  in  the  report, 
as  also  many  new  arid  curious  patents,  improved  va- 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fa-  1 rieties  of  grains,  grass,  &c. 
tents.  The  last  annual  report  ol  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  I Seeds.  Twelve  thousand  packages  have  been  dis- 
cotnmissioner  of  patents,  covers  335  large  octavo  tributed  from  the  office  during  the  past  year.  “And 
pages,  closely  printed.  It  is  a valuable  document. — ■ vvhen  we  recollect,”  remarks  the  Report,  “that  the 
From  it  we  ascertain,  | improvement  of  ten  per  cent,  by  this  selection  of 

Patents.  The  number  of -applicants,  for  patents  du-  seeds  would  increase  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
ring  1843  was  8lh  products  of  this  country  $30,000,000  annually,  the 

Number  of  new  patents  issued  531  a. tempt  thus  far  made  by  tiiis  office  must  be  deemed 

Do.  expired  346.  a good  beginning  for  still  more  extended  benefits.” 

Whole  number  issued  by  the  U.  States,  up  to j Amongst  those  seeds  an  interesting  account  is  given 


STATISTICS. 


the  present  year 
R-eceipts  during  1243 
Expenditures 

Returned  to  applicants  whose  claims  for  pa- 
tents were  refused 

Expenses  for  l estoration  of  model  drawings, 

&c.  destroyed  by  the  fire 
The  document  abounds  in  useful  statistics. 
Population.  Their  estimate  of  the  increase  of 


13,523  , of  the, 

$35,315  ■ Muliicole  rye  raised  in  the  west  of  France,  the 
jj.27,750  prolific  qualities  of  which  almost  exceed  belief.  A 
i few  bushels  of  it  imported  by  Mr.  E , have  beendis- 
$5,026  tributed. 

j Furnaces  for  inarming  dwellings,  SfC.  In  the  oyfta- 
4,586  ! lion  of  new  furnaces  recently  erected  in  the  patent 
office  to  warm  it,  a curious  effect  is  produced  by  par- 
ticular ventilation,  and  deserves  remark.  Ventilation 


the  poputatioir  of  the  Union  since  1840,  is  2,114,130 — j is  often  obtained  through  the  ceiling  only,  but,  so 
making  a total  now  of  19,183,583.  far  as  it  respects  rooms  heated  by  hot  air  furnaces 


only,  this  method  is  an  incorrect  one.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  different  parts  of  the  room  is  tested 
by  a thermometer,  it  will  be  found  that  the  upper 
part  heats  first;  and  if  no  outlet  is  give’n,  the  draught 
of  hit  air  ceases,  the  room  being  filled.  Let  an 
aperture  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  the 
warm  air  instantly' escapes;  but  if  an  opening  is  made 
near  the  floor,  the  cold  air  within  the  room  passes  out, 
and  the  warm  air  descends  to  fill  the  space.  An  expe- 
riment, proving  this,  was  tried  in  drying  clothes  in  a 
room  without  ventilation,  heated  by  air  furnaces; 
the  clothes  that  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room 
dried  well,  while  those  in  the  lower  part  still  con- 
tinued moist.  As  soon,  however,  as  an  aperture 
was  made  for  ventilation  below,  a draught  was 
given  to  the  furnace,  the  air  expelled,  and  the 
clothes  dried  rapidly.  The  public  will  thus  see  how 
easily  a serious  difficulty  in  heating  rooms  may  be 
overcome. 

Plank  Roads.  Some  facts  have  been  collected  re- 
specting plank  roads.  By  means  of  a preparation, 
by  exhausting  the  air,  and  then  infusing  sulphate  of 
iron  or  other  substances  into  the  pores  of  wood  for 
railroads,  it  is  said  the  wood  has  been  rendered  so 
hard  that  the  iron  wheel  of  the  car  leaves  no  trace 
after  more  than  a year’s  use  of  this  “metallic” 
wood. 

Ditching  Machine.  By  a valuable  machine,  with 
ten  yoke  of  oxen  and  five  hands,  a ditch  of  suitable 
depth  for  draining  lands,  (14  inches  deep,  and  28 
inches  wide  at  the  top,)  ten  miles  may  be  excavated 
in  one  day,  at  an  expense  by  contract,  of  not  more 
than  three  cents  per  rod.  A larger  machine,  with  a 
greater  number  of  oxen,  will  excavate  a ditch  three 
feet  deep.  The  great  importance  of  such  an  instru- 
ment on  the  prairies  of  the  west  will  at  once  be  seen 
and  acknowledged. 

Hosiery — says  the  report,  is  now  made  in  this  coun- 
try with  astonishing  rapidity,  by  the  aid  of  the  power- 
weaving loom— an  American  invention,  and  which 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  England.  While 
there  is  a full  day’s  work  to  knit  by  hand  two  pairs 
of  drawers,  a girl  here  (at  $2  50  per  week)  will 
make,  by  the  power  loom,  twenty  pairs  in  the  same 
time.  A piece  28  inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  long 
can  be  knit  in  one  minute.  The  expense  of  manu- 
facturing this  article  has  thus  been  reduced  to  about 
one  tenth  of  the  former  method  by  hand-looms.  The 
importance  of  this  improvement  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  hosiery  used  in  the 
United  Slates  is  valued  at  $2,509,000 ; and  the  stock- 
ings, woven  shirts,  and  drawers  made  in  this  country 
at  $500,000. 

Hooks  and  Eyes.  The  little  article  of  hooks  and 
eyes  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  progress  of 
inventive  industry.  Thirty  years  ago  the  price  was 
$1.50  the  gross  pairs  now,  the  same  quantity  may  be 
purchased  from  15  to  20  cents.  At  one  establish- 
ment in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  80,000  to  100,000 
pairs  per  day  are  made  and  plated  by  a galvanic  bat- 
tery, or  the  cold  silver  process.  The  value  of  this 
article  consumed  in  a year  in  this  country  is  said  to 
be  $750,000. 
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ll.rse  shoes,  another  article  very  essentia!  to  the 
husbandman,  furnish  a similar  proof  of  the  bearing 
of  the  progress  of  inventions.  An  improved  kind 
made  at  Troy,  N.  York,  is  now  sold  at  only  live  cents 
per  pound,  ready  for  shoeing  the  animal.  At  a fac- 
tory recently  erected,  fifty  tons  of  these  are  turned 
out  per  day;  and  it  is  thought  they  can  be  made  and 
sent  to- Europe  at  as  good  a profit  as  is  derived  from 
American  clocks,  which  have  handsomely  remune- 
rated the  exporter. 

Cottages  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  arc  highly  recom- 
mended in  the  report,  and  the  progress  of  building  is 
given.  Whilst  fuel  is  so  cheap  and  handy  as  it  is 
all  over  this  country,  our  notion  is,  that  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  burning  the  clay  into  bricks,  will  be 
found  in  the  long  run,  the  best  course  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. A treatise  on  cheap  contrivance  for  burn- 
ing the  clay,  would  be  better  than  to  go  back  to  the 
practice  of  erecting  “mud  hovels”  for  our  dwellings. 

Curing  American  Provisions  for  the  English,  market, 
is  a subject  in  the  reports  which  gives  the  progress 
recommended  by  William  Gardner,  of  Liverpool, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  our  readers — and  we  there- 
fore insert  it. 

Beef.  Kill  fat  cattle  only.  All  parts  aroused  but 
the  head,  feet,  and  legs,  to  be  cut  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  pieces  of.  8 lbs.  each.  Pack  away  the  store 
casks,  with  dry  salt  well  rubbed  in;  the  casks  to  be 
filled  up  with  pickle — sufficient  saltpetre  being  added 
to  give  a bright  color  and  proper  consistency.  In  a 
day  or  two,  or  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  sufficiently 
purged  out,  the  beef  is  to  be  removed  to  fresh  pickle, 
where  it  remains  until  packed  for  exportation.  All 
pickle  to  be  made  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg,  and 
the  scum  to  be  taken  ofF  after  settling.  Observe— 
saltpetre  must  not  be  used  in  any  pickle  after  the  first. 
To  be  packed  in  barrels  containig  25  pieces,  or  200 
lbs.;  or  tierces  containing  38  pieces,  or  304  lbs.;  per- 
fectly water-tight,  with  two  iron  hoops  at  each  end, 
and  made  just  to  fit. 

It  is  important  that,  when  t'ne  packages  are  open- 
ed, the  beef  should  present  a sightly  appearance  to 
dealers.  The  edges  of  the  pieces  to  be  trimmed  and 
laid  in  smoothly.  Between  each  layer  some  fine  salt  is 
to  be  used;  and  over  the  top  of  the  whole,  an  inch  or 
two  of  very  coarse  T urk’s  Island,  or  St.  Ubes,  should 
be  placed.  PacI:  dry, and,  after  heading,  pour  through 
the  bung  hole  3 or  4 gallons  of  fresh  pickle. 

Pork.  In  curing,  the  same  process  is  to  be  observ- 
ed as  for  beef.  It  must  be  cut  into  4 lb.  pieces,  and 
all  parts  used  except  the  head,  feet,  and  legs  to  the 
knee-joints.  To  be  packed  for  exportation  in  bar- 
rels of  50  pieces,  or  200  lbs. 

Avoid,  in  all  cases,  government  inspection  as  a le- 
galized robbery.  Each  packer  must  brand  his  own 
name  conspicuously  on  the  head  of  his  casks  with  the 
number  of  pieces  and  description  of  beef  or  pork. — > 
A favorite  brand  will  often  sell  from  5 s-  to  10s.  per 
tierce  more  than  one  unknown  to  lire  English  pur- 
chaser. 

Lard.  Really  fine  lard  for  culinary  purposes  should 
be  packed  in  neat  white  kegs  of  about  4U  lbs.  each. 
It  should  be  poured  in  and  allowed  to  cool  before 
heading:  a piece  of  hite  paper  to  be  laid  on,  to  pre- 
vent its  adhering  to  the  top  when  opened,  the  kegs, 
in  all  cases  to  be  full. 

So  much  care  is  not  required  in  barrel  lard,  which 
is  chiefly  used  for  chandlery  purposes,  or  machinery; 
but,  il  poured  in  before  heading,  there  would  be  a 
greater  certainty  of  the  packages  being  full.” 

Cerography.  Nine  years  since,  a gentleman  of  N. 
York  conceived  the  idea  of  this  mode  of  engraving, 
which  combines  in  a degree  the  advantages  of  all  the 
old  methods,  viz:  the  facility  of  lithography  in  pre- 
paring the  plate  for  the  press;  the  clear  fine  flowing 
lines  of  copper  plate  engraving;  and  ihe  durability 
under  the  press,  and  rapidity  in  printing,  of  wood 
engravings.  The  value  of  cerography  in  furnishing 
the  community  with  cheap  maps,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  lliat  the  eigi.t  quarto  maps  furnished 
gratuitously  to  the  1 7 ,0U0  subscribers  of  the  N.  York 
Observer,  published  by  the  inventor,  if  charged  at 
the  rales  usually  allowed  for  maps  of  the  same  size 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  would  have  cost 
§125  000. 

This  improvement  in  introduced  in  the  reports  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  Professor  Morse. 

LU clro  Magnetic  Telegraph,  the  plans  illustrating 
which,  are  engraved  by  this  process.  Among  the 
most  curious  effects  attending  ihe  Electro-Magnetic 
T elegraph,  is  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  through 
a single  wire,  at  the  same  time,  from  opposite  points. 
Thus,  on  a wire  reaching  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more, a message,  by  electricity,  will  pass  another 
traversing  in  a contrary  direction,  (tinning  out  as  it 
were,)  without  any  detention.  Like  the  rays  of  light, 
electricity  too  is  extremely  subtle.  Nor  is  the  fact  less 
astonishing,  that  the  ground  itself  is  a good  conductor 


and  supplies  the  placoofanothcr  wire,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  ordinary  cases  before  any  effect  is  produced. 

Electro  JtXagnclic  Battery.  Intimately  connected 
with  this  branch  of  science  employed  in  effecting  tha 
results  obtained  by  the  telegraph,  are  the  medicinal 
applications  by  the  magnetic  battery.  This  same 
wonderful  agent — the  electro-magnetic  fluid — which 
also  gilds  the  metals,  and  separates  the  beautiful  ores, 
dissolves  the  calculus  stone  in  the  bladder)  without 
pain;  rescuing  thus  many  victims,  otherwise  doomed 
to  a lingering  death,  or  the  sad  alternative  of  a more 
excruciatingoperation.  The  facility  with  which  medi- 
cines are  infused  into  the  system,  by  the  aid  of  this 
battery,  leads  us  to  hail  the  approach  of  a quicker 
alleviation  of  the  human  woes,  and  the  future  suc- 
cess of  experiments,  fraught  with  the  brightest  anti- 
cipations. 

The  experiment  of  illuminating  the  streets  of  Paris 
by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  has,  as  communicated 
in  the  late  scientific  journals,  been  also  most  success- 
ful; and  further  developments  of  this  application  of 
electricity  may  be  expected.  This  is,  indeed,  as  it 
were,  chaining  the  lightning  to. subserve  the  purpo- 
ses of  human  improvement. 
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ELL.V1VEOU  S. 

National  Debts 

The  following  is  an 

estimate 

of  ihe  several  nations  of  Europe  reduced  to  our  cur- 
rency: 

Average  of  debt  to 

Country. 

Debt.  each  inhabitant. 

England, 

§5,556,000,000 

§222 

France, 

1.800,000,000 

54 

Holland, 

800,000,000 

266 

Frankfort  on  Main, 

5,000.000 

90 

Bremen. 

3,000,000 

54 

Hamburg, 

7,000,000 

45 

Denmark, 

93,000,000 

44 

Greece, 

44,000,000 

44 

Portugal, 

142.000.000 

33 

Spain, 

467,000.000 

35 

Austria, 

380.000,000 

31 

Belgium , 

120.000.000. 

30 

Papal  States, 

67.000.000 

26 

Naples, 

Russia, 

126.000.000 

16 

150,000,00.0 

11 

Prussia  and  Poland, 

545,000,000 

9 

With  the  annual  interests  of  Ihcse  enormous  debts, 
to  be  paid,  besides^supporting  the  large  armies,  navies, 
invalids,  half  pay  officers,  civil  lists,  foreign  minis- 
ters, all  on  the  expensive  scale  of  monarchial  gov- 
ernments, how  is  it  possible  for  the  great  manilime 
nations,  of  Europe  to  abolish  impost  duties,  and  adopt 
a system  of  universal  free  trade?1  Evidently,  the 
proposition  is. entirely  impracticable. 

Come  now  to  the  twenty-six  states  and  three  ter- 
ritories which  compose  this  great  Union.  Its  popu- 
lation has  increased  600  per  cent,  within  Ihe  last  68  l 
years.  In  the  next  68.  years  it  will  contain  a 
population  of  one  hundred  millions  of  souls.  Here 
will  be  a little  world  of  active  intelligent  people, 
who  can  enjoy  among  themselves  all  the  profits  and 
benefits  of  a perfectly  free  exchange  of  commodities. 
Already  this  domestic,  exchange  amounts  to  one  thou- 
sand millions  a year;.or  to  ten  limes  the  value  of  all 
our  exports.  This  free  trade  of  the  north  with  the! 
south,  and  of  the  east  with  the  west,  eminently  de- 
serves the  fostering  care  of  our  state  and  national 
government.  Righly  understood  the  true  interest  of] 
each  section  of  this  vast  republic,  is  identical  with 
the  interests  of  all  the  other  sections.  The  great 
diversity  of  climate,  soil,  agricultural,  and  mechani- 
cal productions,  constitutes  as  a whole,  a perefet 
harmony  of  action.  Under-  the  fostering  influence 
of  the  whig  tariff,  the  tree  trade  between  the  cities 
of  Boston  and  New  Orleans  is  now  greater  han  the 
trade  ever  was  between  the  much  larger  cities  of 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  In  like  manner,  the  in- 
land commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
and  of  our  great  Lakes,  is  increasing  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

We  trust  there  will  be  no  over  trading,  that  a wise 
and  sanitary  caution  will  govern  all  our  growing  en- 
terprise, and  future  improvements.  Patient  industry, 
careful  attention  to  business,  and  freedom  from  all 
uncertain  liabilities  and  speculations,  an.d  protection 
by  a prudent  and  patriotic  administration  of  our  state 
and  national  affairs,  will  secure  to  us  all  the  earthly 
blessings  we  oughfto  desire.  It  is  folly  to  look  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  any  foreign  alliance  to  build  up 
national  independence  and  prosperity. 

Lotus  place  our  welfare  on  a sure  self-reliance — 
on  home  production — and  then  we  can  trade  with 
foreign  nations  on  equal,  or  very  advantageous  terms. 
We  must  be  in  a condition  to  make  at  least  one  half 
of  any  commercial  bargain  thatour  interest  may  dic- 
tate. We  prefer  however  to  leave  this  matter  of  im- 
post regulations  to  congress  rather  than  to  foreign 
ministers  and  the  Federal  executive.  [Buffalo  Mo. 


| France.  Education.  Statistics. In  Frame  there 
I are  at  present, 


41  Royal  Colleges,  15  786 

I 312  Academics  28,200 

102  High  Schools  10,371. 

10,011  Boarding  Schools  24,580 

38,000  Primary  Schools  2,800,000 


Making  in  all  nearly  40,000  schools  of  different 
grades  and  about  3,000,000  scholars.  Of  these  there 
arc  belonging  to  the  Catholic  persuasion  26,470 
schools, — 563  Protestant,  29  Jewish,  and  2,450  be- 
longing to  no  particular  sect. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  STATES. 

Ohio  raised  the  most  wheal,  viz:  18,786,705  bush- 
els. 

New  York  the  most  barley,  viz:  1,802,9S2  bushels. 

New  York  also  the  most  oats,  viz:  21,907,553 
bushels. 

Pennsylvania  the  most  rye,  viz:  9,429,637  bushels. 

Pennsylvania  also  the  most  buckwheat,  2,408,508 
bushels. 

Tennessee  the  most  Indian  corn,  viz:  67,838,477 
bushels. 

New  York  the  most  potatoes,  viz:  26,553,612 
bushels. 

New  York  the  most  hay,  viz:  4,295,536  tons. 

Virginia  the  mostflax  and  hemp,  viz:  31,728  lbs. 

Kentucky  the  most  tobacco,  viz:  52  322,543  lbs. 

Georgia  the  most  cotton,  viz:  185,758,128  lbs. 

South  Carolina  the  most  rice,  viz:  66,892  807  lbs. 

Connecticut  the  most  silk,  viz:  140,971  lbs. 

Louisiana  the  most  sugar,  viz:  37,173,590  lbs. 

North  Carolina  the  most  wine,  viz:  17,347  gal- 
lons. 

TJUE  RICH  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

From  the  Geneva  Courier. 

An  INCIDENT — THE  LABORING  MAN’S  SPEECH.  “In 
conclusion  then  Mr.  President,  who  are  these  aristo- 
crats, who  walk,  on  their  Turkey  carpets  and  ride  in 
their  splendid,  coaches,  and  whose  purses  are  burst- 
ing with  untold  gold,  wrung  from  the  hard  toil  of  ho- 
liest, uncomplaining  industry5  Who,  I say,  are  these 
rich  nabobs  that  they  should  call  upon  us,  the  poor 
men  of  the  country,  to  be  taxed  to  swell  the  profits 
of  their  lordly  manufactures?” 

The  occasion  was  a political  meeting;  the  orator  a 
quondam  lederalist  of  Columbia, county . prominent  in 
the  ranks  of  Van  Rurenism;  the  audience  chiefly  hard, 
working  men  from  an  adjoining  manufactory.  The 
sentiment  was  received  with  a burst  of  applause — 
amid  which  the  orator  sat  down. 

“Mr.  President,”  exclaimed  a voice  in  a note  so 
distinct  and  peculiar  as  at  once  to.  draw  the  eyes  of 
all  to  the  speaker — (a  slender  man,  with  a thin  and 
intellectual  aspect,  plainly  but  neatly  clad) — “Mr. 
President,  I am  one  of  those  oppressed  poor  men,  to 
whom  the  orator  has  referred.  1 desire  to  speak; 
may  f.  be  beard?” 

Leave  being  granted,  he  proceeded,  as  follows— 

“Some  writer  has  remarked,  that  there  is  no  man 
so  humble  but  that  his  life— faithfully  reported— will 
afford. some  useful  moral,  anil  as  an  ounce  ot  experi- 
ence ix  worth  a pound  of  theory, even  my  life  may  not 
be  without  its  use  I am  by  trade  a weaver.  Six 
years  since  I was  employed  in  a manufactory  in  11. 
Island.  My  employers  were  honest  and  intelligent, 
though  wealthy  men.  They  paid  me  fair  but  not 
high\vages;  these  wages,  however,  were  punctually 
paid,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  a dollar 
in  hand  is  worth  twelve  shillings  in  promises.  I was 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  therefore  contented  and 
happy,  My  wages  sufficed  not  only  for  my  support, 
but  also  to  accumulate  a small  surplus.  I was  pleas- 
ed with  my  condition,  and  looked  forward  with  the 
well-grounded  hope  to  a happy  future.  About  this 
time  a speaker  came  among  us  who  used  arguments 
precisely  similar  to  those  employed  this  evening. — 
ilis  views  were  novel,  ingenious,  and  striking.  Wo 
were  captivated  with  his  theory.  Before,  we  thought 
ourselves  well  paid;  we  now  imagined  ourselves  op- 
pressed. Before,  we  thought  ourselves  happy;  we 
now  began  to  think  ourselves  miserable.  The  ex- 
change lor  me  was  a bad  one,  (for  who  would  prefer 
misery  and  discontent  to  happiness  and  peace?)  but  I 
was  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  the  theory  to  regard 
its  consequences. 

“lie  told  us  that  the  distinctions  of  wealth  and  po- 
verty were  merely  artificial,  having  their  foundation 
in  the  superior  wickedness  or  weakness  of  mankind, 
and  wholly  unsupported  by  reason  or  justice;  that  we 
were  all  alike  God’s  children,  and  therefore  alike 
entitled  to  share  in  his  bounty;  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  society  was  wrong  and  needed  reform;  that 
wealth,  as  at  present  employed,  was  merely  an  en- 
gine of  oppression;  and  that  the  main  object  of  its 
possessor  was  to  grind  the  face  ot  the  poor.  We 
were  fascinated  with  these  views,  and  began  to  con- 
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duct  according])'.  Our  work  began  to  be  slighted, 
and  our  employers  began  to  complain.  Matters  ran 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  finally  a general  combina- 
tion of  the  operatives  ([  being  at  the  head)  suspend- 
ed the  works.  We  were  all  of  us  discharged,  others 
were  employed,  and,  in  about  four  days,  the  mills 
were  again  in  active  operation.  I now  for  the  first 
time  discovered,  that  a theory  reduced  to  practice 
has  its  practical  results;  that  though  it  may  afford 
amusement  for  the  fancy,  it  neither  clothes  a man’s 
back  nor  fills  his  stomach;  and  that,  as  the  best  way 
of  judging  of  a tree  is  by  its  fruit,  so  the  best  way  of 
judging  of  a theory  is  by  its  practical  effects.  I for- 
merly knew  myself  happy,  I now  found  myself  mise- 
rable. I formerly  was  laying  up  money,  1 now  was 
rapidly  spending  it.  So  far,  I had  certainly  not 
changed  for  the  better. 

“In  a short  time  my  surplus  became  exhausted; 
and,  as  my  name  had  become  somewhat  prominenL 
as  a reformer,  I found  it  difficult  to  get  work  from 
any  employer,  as  all  alike  feared  my  influence  and 
example.  Poverty,  now  stared  me  in  the  face;  and 
though  necessity  be  a hard  school,  fools,  as  it  is  said, 
will  learn  in  no  other.  I determined  to  profit,  (if 
possible,)  by  my  experience,  and  set  myself  to  con- 
sider my  present  condition  and  its  cause.  I now  re- 
membered that  the  speaker,  whose  argument  had 
captivated  my  fancy,  practised  upon  a very  different 
theory  from  that  which  he  preached;  that  though  he 
denounced  wealth,  no  one  was  more  obsequious  to  the 
rich;  and  though  he  sympathized  with  the  poor,  ho 
never  would  touch  the  cause  of  a poor  man,  unless 
his  fee  (he  was  a lawyer)  was  paid  in  advance.  I 
hence  concluded  that  a man’s  acts  are  the  best  test 
of  his  principles,  and  that  when  we  find  a man 
preaching  one  thing  and  practising  another,  we  may 
reasonably  distrust  both  his  doctrine  and  his  sinceri- 
ty. In  my  own  particular,  my  theory  had  operated 
disastrously.  It  had  reduced  me  from  comfort  to 
want,  and  had  filled  me  with  discontent,  envy,  and 
jealousy  toward  my  more  favored  neighbors. 

“What  had  happened  to  me  might  reasonably  hap- 
pen to  all;  and  a theory  followed  by  such  effects, 
might  fairly  be  pronounced  unsound.  But,  whether 
unsound  or  not,  1 reflected  that  it  was  folly  for  me  to 
sacrifice  my  money,  independence,  and  comfort,  sub- 
stantial advantages,  for  the  mere  idea,  the  vague  con- 
ception of  another  man’s  brain.  We  have  heard,  my 
friends,  the  rich  decounced:  but  why  denounce  the 
rich?  Suppose  you  or  I,  by  prudence  and  industry, 
— as  -well  we  may,. — attain  to  independence;  are  we 
therefore  to  be  stigmatized  as  aristocrats?  Or,  sup- 
pose we  leave  our  property  to  our  children,  are  they 
to  be  proscribed?  And  why  should  we  who  want  em- 
ployment, proclaim  war  against  the  rich,  who  alone 
can  give  it  to  us?  Suppose  all  were  as  needy  as  our 
selves;  who  is  to  employ  us?  and  if  no  man  employ 
us,  where  is  our  bread?  But  why  denounce  the  tariff  ? 
It  increases  the  supply:  how  then  can  it  raise  the 
price?  It  increases  employment  and  the  usages  of 
labor:  how  then  can  it  injure  the  laborer?  If  you 
have  no  tariff  the/ich  will  buy  whatever  they  want 
abroad,  and  employ  foreigners:  if  you  have  a tariff, — 
they  will  buy  what  they  want  at  heme  and  employ  you. 
Which  of  the  two  do  you  prefer? 

“Next  to  God,  a man’s  first  duty  is  to  his  family, 
and  a nation’s  first  duty  to  itself.  Let  the  American 
government  look  out  for  the  American  people  and 
leave  the  English  government  to  take  care  of  the  En- 
glish people.  We,  my  friends,  practising  industry 
and  frugality,  should  remember  a few  plain  maxims, 
and  we  cannot  well  fail  to  be  prosperous.  We  should 
remember — 

“1.  To  judge  of  public  men  by  the  effects  of  their 
measures,  not  their  professions.  If  the  people  have 
thriven  under  their  administration,  and  there  has  been 
no  corruption,  extravagance,  or  public  debt,  it  may  be 
well  enough  to  try  them  again.;  but  if  the  people 
have  not  thriven  under  their  measures,  the  people 
would  be  fools  to  try  them  again;  for,  what  lias  hap- 
pened once  may  happen  twice;  what  is  bred  in  the 
bone  will  show  itself  in  the  flesh;  and  a man’s  call- 
ing himself  a democrat  does  not  make  him  one. 

“2.  That  it  is  most  prudent  to  let  well  enough 
alone;  and  though  ten  shillings  per  day  be  better  than 
six  shillings,  yet  that  six  shillings  per  day  is  better 
than  nothing. 

“3.  Finally,  we  should  remember  that  employ- 
ment depends  upon  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  ac- 
tivity with  which  it  moves;  and  that  a tariff  increa- 
ses the  amount  of  capital  by  preventing  its  being 
drawn  off  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  as  also  the  activi- 
ty of  that  capital  by  embarking  it  in  manufacturing 
enterprise,  and  thus  circulating  it  through  the  coun- 
try. As  employment  is  a poor  man’s  only  capital — 
it  surely  stands  him  in  hand  to  carry  it  to  the  best 
market.” 

Here  the  speaker  ceased.  His  observations  were 
received  in  silence,  and  the  meeting  quietly  dispers- 
ed, without  noise  or  any  further  remarks. 
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teel’s  currency  sheme. 

The  bank  charter. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  house 
of  commons  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the 
whole  house  upon  the  bank  charier,  when  sir  R. 
Peel,  in  a speech  of  three  hours  duration,  gave  an 
able  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  England, 
the  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  views  of  the 
government  as  to  some  contemplated  changes  in 
both.  The  speech  evinced  much  deep  study  and  re- 
search, and  abounds  with  striking  details  and  facts  of 
great  value  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
subject.  Leaving,  however,  the  introductory  and  ar- 
gumentative part  of  the  speech,  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  changes  which  sir  R.  Peel  proposes  to  make  in 
the  present  system. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  to  retain  its  present  pri- 
vileges; but  there  is  to  be  a complete  and  distinct  se- 
paration between  its  two  departments  of  issue  and 
banking,  which  are  to  be  managed  by  different  offi- 
cers, and  under  a different  system.  The  issue  depart- 
ment is  to  be  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
new  powers  of  supervision  ar.d  publication  which  are 
to  he  conferred;  the  banking  department  is  to  be  un- 
restrained, and  left  to  free  competition;  the  issue  de- 
partment is  to  be  based  on  public  securities,  to  the 
amount  of  £14,000,000;  and  there  is  to  be  a weekly 
publication,  full  and  complete,  of  accounts,  compris- 
ing the  notes  in  circulation,  the  quantity  of  bullion, 
an  i the  extent  of  fluctuation.  Turning  to  other  banks, 
he  proposed  to  draw  a similar  distinction  between 
the  business  of  issue  and  of  banking;  the  one  to  be 
controlled,  the  other  to  be  thrown  freely  open  to 
competition.  No  new  bank  of  issue  to  be  constitut- 
ed; but  existing  banks  of  issue  are  to  retain  their  pri- 
vileges, though  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  exceed 
a certain  rate  of  circulation,  to  be  ascertained  by 
average  of  their  previous  issues,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  weekly  publication  of  their  liabilities. 
Joint  stock  banks  are  to  be  enabled  to  sue  and  be 
sued;  the  acts  of  directors  are  to  bind  the  concerns; 
but  shareholders  are  to  be  freed  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  law  of  partnership,  to  which  they  are 
at  present  exposed,  of  being  liable  for  the  act  of  indi- 
vidual shareholders.  At  present  joint  stock  banks 
are  prohibited  from  accepting  bills  under  six  months; 
they  are  henceforth  to  be  placed  on  a perfect  equali- 
ty with  other  banks  in  this  respect.  But  if  the  pri- 
vilege be  abused,  by  the  multiplication  of  small 
bills,  he  gave  distinct  notice  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
come  down  to  parliament  to  ask  for  power  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  abuse.  All  banks  of  issue  are  also  to  be 
compelled  to  make  a periodical  publication  of  the 
names  of  all  partners,  so  that  the  public  may  have 
opportunity  of  knowing  from  time  to  time  who  are 
responsible;  which  with  weekly  publications  of  is- 
sues, would  be  a great  public  benefit.  But  he  would 
not  call  for  balance  sheets,  as  they  were  delusive; 
nor  set  a minimum  to  the  value  of  shares;  nor  re- 
quire that  existing  banks  should  invest  a portion  of 
their  paid-up  capital  in  government  securities.  But 
with  banks  to  be  hereafter  established,  they  were  free 
to  act  as  they  pleased.  No  new  joint  stock  bank  can 
be  constituted  without  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment in  order  to  registration,  with  a defined  form  of 
trust  deed,  and  a regular  audit  ot  account.  Return- 
ing to  the  bank  of  England,  he  explained,  once  more, 
that  the  security  for  its  future  issues  is  be  £14,000,- 
000,  of  which  .£11,000,000  is  to  be  the  debt  owing  to 
it  by  the  government,  and  the  remaining  £3,000.000 
on  exchequer  bills  and  government  securities.  The 
bank  may  increase  its  circulation  beyond  the  £14,- 
000,000;  but  it  must  be  with  the  consent  of  three 
members  of  the  government,  and  all  profit  on  that 
increased  issue  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  state.  The 
legal  lender  clause  is  to  be  continued;  the  charter  to 
run  for  twenty-one  years,  with  liberty  at  the  end  of 
the  next  ten  years  for  parliament  to  interfere,  on  no- 
tice given;  and  though,  by  the  new  plan,  the  profit  of 
the  bank  on  its  issues  will^be  considerably  reduced, 
the  amount  paid  by  goverument  for  the  management 
of  the  national  debt  is  not  to  be  increased;  a proposi- 
tion with  which  the  governor  and  deputy  governor 
have  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  directors,  their  cor- 
dial acquiescence. 

After  some  explanations,  in  reply  to  questions,  the 
following  resolutions  were  proposed,  pro  forma,  and 
their  further  consideration  appointed  for  that  day 
fortnight: — ■ 

“1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  for  a time  to  be  limited,  certain  of  the  pri- 
vileges now  by  law  vested  in  that  corporation,  sub- 
ject to  such  condition  as  may  be  provided  by  any  act 
to  be  passed  for  that  purpose. 

“2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  henceforth  be  divided  into 
two  separate  departments — one  exclusively  confined 
to  the  issue  and  circulation  of  notes — the  other  to 
the  conduct  of  banking  business. 


“3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  amount  of  se- 
curities upon  which  it  shall  henceforth  be  lavvful  for 
the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  promissory  notes  paya- 
ble to  bearer  on  demand,  and  that  such  amount  shall 
only  be  increased  under  certain  conditions  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

“4.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  that  a 
weekly  publication  should  be  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England  of  the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  of  the 
banking  departments. 

“5.  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  law  which 
subjects  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  composition  for  stamp  duty. 

“6.  That  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  to  be 
continued  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  rate  of  fixed 
annual  payments  to  be  made  by  the  bank  to  the  pub- 
lic shall  be  £130,000  per  annum,  and  shall  be  defray- 
ed by  deducting  the  said  sum  from  the  sum  now  by 
law  payable  to  the  bank  for  the  management  of  the 
public  debt. 

“7.  That  in  the  event  of  any  increase  of  the  secu- 
rities upon  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  such  promissory  notes  as  aforesaid, 
a further  annual  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Bank 
ofEngland  to  the  public,  over  and  above  the  said  fix- 
ed payment  of  £180,000,  equal  in  amount  to  the  nett 
profit  derived  from  the  promissory  notes  issued  on 
such  additional  securities. 

“8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  by  law  the  is- 
sue of  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
by  any  bank  not  now  issuing  such  notes,  or  by  any 
bank  hereafter  to  be  established  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“9.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  that 
such  banks  in  England  and  Wales  as  now  issue  pro- 
missory notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  shall  con- 
tinue to  issue  such  notes,  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  to  such  limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  issue  as 
may  be  provided  for  by  any  act  to  be  passed  for  that 
purpose. 

“10.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
weekly  publication  of  the  amount  of  promissory  notes 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  circulated  by  any  bank 
authorized  to  issue  such  notes. 

“11.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provi- 
sion by  law  with  regard  to  joint  stock  banking  com- 
panies.” 

From  the  London  Banker's  Circular,  May  10. 

L With  relation  to  its  effect  on  the  banking  in- 
terest. 

2.  With  relation,  to  its  effect  on  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  is  centralization;  to  make, 
so  tar  as  the  administration  of  the  currency  is  con- 
cerned, all  monetary  necessities  dependent  on  one 
great  central  body,  which  must  ever  be  obedient 
to  the  will  of  the  executive  government;  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  obvious  its  object  design  is  to 
extinguish,  at  all  little  centres  in  the  country,  their 
power  of  administering  the  currency  as  heretofore. 
This  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  plan; and  whoever 
attends  to  the  means  and  method  of  introducing  it, 
viewed  in  connection  with  its.general  scope  and  cha- 
racter, will  perceive  the  great  circumspection  and 
consideration  ar.d  extraordinary  skill  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  single  point  of  getting  the 
new  system  quietly  engrafted.  With  this  view  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  existing  banks  of  circulation  are 
to  be  secured  in  the ir  privilege  of  issue,  to  the  extent 
now  enjoyed  by  them,  for  ten  years,  and  that  too 
with  the  exclusion  of  any  new  rival  issuer;  but  ac- 
companied with  a distinct  intimation  that  that  privi- 
lege is  then  to  be  withdrawn  from  them.  Even  that 
striking  anomoly  which  no  statesman  who  did  not 
take  expediency  for  his  rule  of  conduct  would  suffer 
for  a single  day  to  disgrace  his  scheme  of  policy;  viz. 
the  circulation  of  small  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, is  to  continue,  lest  its  suppression  should  en- 
danger the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  by  pro- 
voking hostility.  Then  weekly  returns  of  the  re- 
spective amount  of  the  circulation  of  banks  are  to 
be  make  with  the  design— -almost  avowed — of  creat- 
ing embarrassment  in  its  operation,  by  exhibiting  the 
weak  parts  of  the  old  system — the  hoped  the  public 
becoming  more  and  more  familiarized  to  the  use  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  having  been  distinctly  ex- 
pressed. 

That  the  premier’s  plan  is  a scheme  for  annihilat- 
ing the  private  bankers  of  London,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  reflecting  person;  first,  by  destroying  their 
influence  over  the  management  of  the  currency;  se- 
cond, by  setting  free  the  bank  directors  to  conduct 
their  banking  affairs  with  the  same  desire  to  render 
accommodation  and  the  same  easy  unreserve  of  com- 
munication as  a private  banker;  and  third,  by  raising 
up  the  joint  stock  banks  to  the  same  stale  of  effi- 
ciency as  their  competitors.  The  favorite  principle 
of  competition  will  be  introduced  in  its  most  unob- 
structed arid  vigorous  action,  and  the  effect  of  that 
will  be,  as  it  is  in  manufactures  and  all  things  else,  to 
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crush  the  weak  ami  strengthen  the  strong  The  joint 
stock  hanks  need  not  tionble  their  minds  about  the 
privilege  of  “clearing;”  if  the  private  bankers  arc 
loyal  men  and  true  followers  of  philosophy,  they  will 
at  once  concede  it,  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
economy;  and  if  the  privilege  be  not  conceded,  it  will 
be  extorted  within  a few  years.  What  country  cor- 
respondent will  continue  to  draw  bills  on  a private 
banker,  when  death,  loss,  or  division  of  property  cre- 
ates any  alarm  in  his  mind?  Every  such  corres- 
pondent will  withdraw  the  principal  portion  of  his 
balance  from  his  present  account,  and  deposit  in  a 
joint  stock  bank,  upon  which  he  will  give  his  orders 
and  draw  his  hills.  When  the  Bank  of  England  has 
opened  a branch  at  Charing-Cross  and  in  every  popu- 
lous town  of  Great  Britain,  and  when,  together  with 
one  bank  issue  scheme  they  have  established  their 
practice  upon  terms  of  that  easy  accommodation  and 
confidential  intercourse  which  subsists  between  pri- 
vate bankers  and  their  customers,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  the  good  will  of  a private  bank  would  be 
worth  compared  with  its  present  value.  This  class 
of  men,  heretofore  so  powerful  and  influential  in  mer- 
cantile life,  may  turn  bill  brokers  or  scriveners  when 
their  two  more  powerful  competitors  the  joint  stock 
banks  and  the  bank  of  England  have  absorbed  all  their 
(socalled)  legitimate  banking  business,  for  we  repeat, 
the  new  plan  is  a scheme  for  annihilating  all  private 
bankers — such  as  they  were. 

In  short,  this  famous  plan  is  the  boldest  attempt  at 
monopoly — o dangerous  monopoly— ever  exhibited. 
In  pursuance  o!  an  impracticable  crotchet  of  philoso- 
phy, +t  is  Fox's  Indian  bill,  w ithout  Fox’s  intelligible 
motive  and  comprehensive  party  grasp.  It  takes  from 
the  little  and  subordinate  and  gives  to  the  big  and 
predominant.  It  will  draw  money  from  the  farmer 
and  laborer,  to  accumulate  in  London  where  it  will 
give  additional  power  to  the  Peels,  Lloyds,  Marshalls, 
and  Arkwrights,  whose  wealth  consists  principally 
of  things  of  ready  sale  and  high  value  in  the  “money 
market.” 

Having  occupied  the  principal  part  of  our  space 
with  the  first  section  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  proper 
we  should  do,  we  have  but  little  space  lor  the  second 
— immeasurably  the  most  serious  and  weighty.— 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  plan  viewed  with  relation 
to  its  effect  on  the  prices  of  commodities  is  a grave 
and  comprehensive  question.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
ascertain  its  nature  from  any  thing  said  by  sir  R. 
Peel,  lie  called  it  the  complement  ol  his  great  mea- 
sure, the  act  of  1819 — which,  be  it  remembered,  was 
passed  with  unanimous  acclamation  as  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  question  lie  did  not  stop  to  expound 
the  reason  why  that  perfect  measure  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  alternate  inflations  and  prosperity,  com- 
mercial convulsions,  and  ruin;  nor  did  lie  explain  why, 
on  account  of  prevailing  distress,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  bring  in  a bill  to  extend  the  circulation 
of  small  notes  from  1822  to  1833;  why  joint  stock 
banks  were  formed  to  give  stability,  and  why  they 
were  afterwards  denounced  because  they  bad  pro- 
duced instability;  why  small  notes  were  again  sup- 
pressed by  the  act  of  1826  to  make  the  system  work 
better;  why  the  government  had  implored  the  bank  to 
lend  money  on  mortgage  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
time,  (1833),  had  restricted  the  bank  to  a severe  sys 
tern,  which  would  forevermore  prevent  inflations  and 
contractions  with  their  attendant  speculations  at  one 
time,  and  their  convulsions  and  ruin  at  another  time. 
Upon  all  these  grave  topics  he  uttered  scarcely  one 
word:  and  yet  they  are  the  very  topics  that  ought  to 
be  fully  explained,  and  every  circumstance  connected 
with  them,  every  consequence  flowing  from  them 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  before  you  can  safely 
proceed  another  step  in  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  assumed,  without  any  valid  rea- 
son, that  the  evils  were  to  be  traced  to  a bad  quality 
and  a mal-administralion  of  the  currency;  and  lie 
forthwith  preceded  to  alter  its  constituent  properties, 
and  change  the  instruments  of  its  administration. — 
With  a boldness  unparalleled,  except  by  himself  in 
1819  and  1842,  he  proceeds  upon  a mere  hypothesis 
to  alter  a-'d  (as  he  says)  improve  the  vital  functions 
of  the  industrious  energies  of  the  country;  and  that 
without  establishing,  nay,  after  having  always  shrunk 
from  attempting  to  establish,  by  satisfactory  evidence, 
the  necessity  for  any  sucli  change.  We  have  no  he- 
sitation in  deliberately  pronouncing  this  plan  the  most 
dangerous  experiment  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
mind  of  man;  dangerous,  not  merely  for  its  effect  on 
prices,  for  if  honestly  and  strictly  enforced  according 
to  its  essence,  (which  no  currency-law  passed  since 
the  war  has  yet  been)  prices  must  finally  settle  down 
to  the  continental  level;  but  dangerous,  we  repeat, 
because  we  would  challenge  human  ingenuity  to  de- 
vise a plan  more  certain  to  lead  to  sudden  and  more 
violent  oscillations  in  credit,  destructive  changes  in 
the  value  of  property  and  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people — at  one  time  maddening  them  by 
ephemeral  prosperity,  at  another  time  sinking  them 


by  a stern  iron  decree  into  hopeless  misery  and  de- 
stitution. For  this  grave  allegation  concerning  the 
mere  working  consequences  of  the  scheme,  wc  will 
on  a future  occasion  state  our  reasons  fully,  unless 
the  measure  be  withdrawn. 

POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 


A CARD. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Nashville  Union. 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  lias  been  called  to  va- 
rious newspaper  articles  referring  to  a letter  said  to 
have  been  written  by  me  to  Gen.  Hamilton,  recant- 
ing the  charge  of  bargain  made  against  Mr.  Cray 
when  he  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  in  182b. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  such  rumors,  1 feel  it  to  be  due 
to  myself  to  state,  that  I have  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  written  such  a letter,  and  do  not  believe  there 
is  a letter  from  me  to  Gen  Hamilton,  or  any  one  else, 
that  will  bear  such  a construction.  Of  the  charges 
brought  against  both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  at  that 
time  1 formed  my  opinions  as  the  country  at  large  did 
— from  tacts  and  circumstances  that  were  indisputa- 
ble and  conclusive,  and,  I may  add,  that  this  opinion 
has  undergone  no  change. 

If  General  Hamilton,  or  any  one  else,  lias  a letter 
from  me  on  Ibis  subject,  which  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  desire  to  be  made  public,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  apply  to  him  for  it.  As  for  myself  I have  no  se- 
crets, and  do  not  fear  the  publication  of  all  that  I 
have  ever  written  on  this  or  any  other  subject. 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 

Hermitage,  May  3,  1S44. 

To  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 

Sir:  1 have  just  this  instant  seen  your  card,  dated 
3d  of  May,  from  the  Hermitage. 

Tlie  call  you  make  upon  myself  does  not  permit  me 
to  be  silent.  You  are  entirely  correct  in  your  state- 
ment: You  never  wrote  a letter  to  me,  or  even  ver- 

bally in  my  hearing  made  any  statement,  tn  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  of  your  conviction  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  charge  of  “bargain  and  corrupt  ion”  prefer- 
red against  Messrs  Adams  and  Clay.  Nor  have  I ever 
stated  to  any  human  being  that  you  had  ever  even 
entertained  any  such  opinion. 

I presume  that  the  mistake  has  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  at  a time  when  I went  “through  stitch”  for 
you  and  your  preferment,  I said  without  reserve  to 
our  friends,  that  I did  not  think  we  could  make  much 
political  capital  out  of  the  charge  of  “bargain  and 
corruption.”  because  I did  not  believe  in  its  justice,  and 
that  we  had  a hundred  better  cows  to  milk  in  o.ur  pen 
than  this  accusation,  lienee  we  had  as  well  have  done 
with  it.  But  this  was  my  opinion,  pronounced  on  no 
authority  of  yours. 

I can  scarcely,  however,  quarrel  with  the  occasion 
which  breaks  the  silence  which  has  so  long  closed 
our  intercourse.  After  a painful  separation  of  more 
than  ten  years,  I thank  God  before  we  die,  that  we 
are  both  again  on  the  same  side  of  a great  American 
question,  which  is  to  give  an  empire  to  our  confede- 
racy and  a gibraltar  to  the  south. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  the  veneration  and  res- 
pect with  which  1 am  your  fellow  citizen, 

J.  HAMILTON. 

Qswechee  Bend,  Russell  Co.  Alabama,  May  22  1344. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Fron  the  Pennsylvanian. 

“We  publish  this  morning,  a highly  interesting  and 
ably  written  biographical  sketch  of  James  K.  Polk, 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  democra- 
tic readers  as  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  as  furnish- 
ing the  mast  complete  notice  which. has  yet  appeared, 
of  his  political  and  personal  history.  This  sketch 
has  been  prepared  for  our  coluins  with  much  care. 
It  consists  in  part  of  the  memoir  published  about  six 
years  ago  in  the  ‘Democratic  Review,’  with  such  ex- 
tensions and  additions  as  have  been  made  necessary  by 
the  progress  of  time,  and  by  the  new  relations  towards 
his  democratic  fellow  citizens,  in  which  Mr.  Polk 
has  heen  placed  by  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention. At  the  present  moment — we  are  sure  that 
this  publication  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable.” 

BIOCRAPIIICAL  SKETCH  OF  JAMES.  K.  TOLK. 

James  K.  Polk,  the  democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the  2d 
of  November,  1795,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  North 
Carolina,  a part  of  our  country  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  political  liberty.  It  was  ticre,  on  the 
20th  of  May  1775,  that  American  independence  was 
first  asserted  before  the  world,  in  the  eloquent  mani- 
festo by  which  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  This  declara- 
tion which  preceded  that,  of  the  thirteen  slates  at  Phi- 
ladelphia by  more  than  thirteen  months,  bears  the 
signature  of  Thomas  Polk,  who  in  fact  had  the  daring 
responsibility  of  first  advising  it.  It  was  drawn  by  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  period,  Dr.  Epraiin  Bre-[ 


vard,  and  the  meeting  which  adopted  it  was  organis- 
ed by  the  appointment  of  two  memoers  of  the  Alex- 
ander family  as  the  chairman  and  secretary.  Of  the 
four  persons  Whose  names  are  thus  identified  with  the 
first  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  Thos. 
Polk  was  the  great  uncle  of  our  candidate,  and  the 
other  three  were  his  kinsmen. 

There  was  too  much  old  fashioned  vvhiggery  in  the 
Polk  family,  to  a]low  them  to  accumulate  fortune 
during  the  campaigns  of  the  revolution.  The  father 
of  James  K.  Polk  inherited  a republican  name,  and 
the  memory  of  an  unspotted  parentage,  and  little  be- 
sides. He  was  an  unassuming  farmer,  of  plain  edu- 
cation and  simple  habits;  ardent  in  his  friendships, 
energetic,  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  devotedly 
attached  tn  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
had  an  children  of  whom  James  was  the  eldest  — 
With  these  he  emigrated  in  1806  from  the  homestead 
in  North  Carolina,  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Tennessee. 

The  distinguished  subject  of  this  notice  manifested 
at  an  early  age  the  strongest  anxiety  to  acquire  an 
education;  and  having  obtained  the  reluctant  consent 
of  his  father,  who  feared  that  his  constitution  was 
too  feeble  to  undergo  the  toils  of  a professional  life, 
he  passed  through  the  preparatory  studies,  and  en- 
tered the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1815. — 
Here  Ins  success  was  such  as  attends  energy  and  ta- 
lent, when  stimulated  by  the  necessities  of  humble 
fortune.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  during  his  stay 
at  college,  “he  never  missed  a recitation,  or  omitted 
the  puclilious  performance  of  any  duly.”  He  gra 
duated  in  1818,  distinguished  as  the  soundest  mathe- 
matician and  most  accomplished  linguist  of  his  class, 
and  bearing  away  its  first  honor. 

From  the  university  he  passed  into  the  office  of 
the  late  Felix  Grundy,  the  eminent  senator  and  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States,  under  whose 
auspices  he  was  admitted  to  tire  bar  at  the  close  of 
1820. 

He  commenced  his  professional  career,  says  a 
sketch  prepared  some  years  ago,  in  the  county  of 
Maury,  with  great  advantages,  derived  from  the  con- 
nection of  his  family  with  its  early  settlement.  To 
this  hour  his  warmest  friends  are  the  sharers  of  his 
father’s  early  privations  and  difficulties,  and  the  as- 
sociates of  bis  own  youth. 

Rut  his  success  was  due  to  his  personal  qualities, 
still  more  than  to  extrinsic  advantages.  A republi- 
can in  habits  as  well  as  in  principles,  depending  for 
the  maintenance  of  Ins  dignity  upon  the  esteem  of 
others,  and  not  upon  his  own  assumption,  his  manners 
conciliated  the  general  good  will.  The  confidence  of 
his  friends  was  justified  by  the  result.  His  thorough 
accadcmical  preparation,  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  law,  his  readiness  anil  resources  in  debate,  bis 
unwearied  application  to  business,  secured  him  at 
once,  full  employment,  arid  in  less  than  a year  he  was 
already  a leading  practicioner.  Such  prompt  suc- 
cess in  a profession  where  the  early  stages  are  pro- 
verbially slow  and  discouraging  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few. 

Mr.  Polk  continued  to  devote  some  years  exclusi- 
vely to  the  laborious  prosecution  of  his  profession, 
with  a progressive  augmentation  of  his  profession, 
and  the  more  solid  rewards  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied; till  in  1823.,  he  entered  upon  the  stormy  car- 
eer of  politics,  being  chosen  to  represent  his  county 
in  the  state  legislature,  by  a heavy  majority  over  the 
former  incumbent,  but  not  without  formidable  op- 
position. He  was,  for  two  successive  years,  a mem- 
ber of  that  body,  where  his  ability  in  deoate,  and  ta- 
lent for  business,  at  once  gave  him  reputation.  The 
early  personal  and  political  friend  of  general  Jack- 
son,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  session  of  1623- 
’24,  called  that  distinguished  man  from  his  retire- 
ment, by  electing  him  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  Stales, 
and  he  looks  back  with  pride  to  the  part  he  took  in 
an  act  whicli  was  followed  by  such  important  conse- 
quences. 

In  August,  1825,  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
December  following.  He  brought  with  him  in  the 
national  councils  the  same  fundamental  principles  to 
which,  he  has  ever  adhered  through  all  the  changes 
of  circumstances  and  persons.  A republican  of  the 
strictest  sect,  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States  as  an  instrument  of  specific  and  limited  pow- 
ers, he  was  found  in  opposition  to  every  measure 
that  aimed  to  consolidate  federal  power,  or  to  detract 
from  the  dignity  and  ligitimate  functions  of  the  state 
governments.  He  was  among  the  first  to  deny  the 
constitutionality  of  a national  bank,  and  throughout 
his  congressional  life  labored  assiduously  to  develop 
its  abuses  and  prevent  its  re-charter.  He  is  the 
avowed  and  uncompromising  enemy  of  all  the  mono- 
polies of  legislation,  of  all  thedevices,  which,  whether 
inder  tne  name  of  charters,  revenue  laws,  or  land 
ills,  seek  to  advance  the  special  interests  of  a class 
t the  expense  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  many.  At 
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the  same  time,  he  has  not  been  of  those  who  deny  the 
right  of  congress  so  to  exercise  its  unquestionable 
powers  as  incidentally  to  advance  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation,  its  security  against  foreign  aggression 
and  virtual  independence  of  foreign  caprice.  Frugal 
and  simple  in  his  personal  habits,  he  has  been  anxi- 
ous that  the  same  great  republican  virtues  should 
pervade  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  state. — 
A self-made  American,  his  sympathies  have  been  at 
all  times  with  the  humble,  the  enterprising,  and  the 
patriotic.  Like  his  admirable  friend  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  he  had  little  affection  for  the  fopperies  of  public 
station,  and  the  cozening  subtleties  of  diplomacy. — 
He  is  eminently  direct,  plain,  and  unostentatious  in 
his  intercourse  with  men,  arrogating  no  adventitious 
superiority,  and  tolerating  none. 

When  Mr.  Polk  entered  congress,  the  bargain  and 
sale  of  the  chair  of  state  had  just  been  consummated 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  the  first 
session  of  their  joint  administration,  the  one  as  actual 
president  of  a minority,  the  other  as  president  by 
compact  for  the  future — that  administration,  which 
was  signalized  by  Utopian  fooleries  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  the  senalor-pistollings  of  Mr.  Clay, — thatadminis- 
tration,  begun  in  fraud,  conducted  w'ilh  weakness, 
and  remembered  with  contempt. 

We  borrow  from  the  sketch  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  some  particulars  of  Mr.  Polk’s  course 
as  member  of  congress. 

At  the  time  of  taking  his  seat, he  was,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  junior  member  of  that  body. — 
But  capacity  like  his  could  not  long  remain  unnoticed. 
In  consequence  of  the  palpable  disregard  of  the  pub- 
lic will  manifested  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  by 
the  house,  together  with  the  means  by  which  it  was 
effected,  a proposition  was  brought  forward,  and  much 
discussed  at  the  time,  to  amend  the  constitution  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  the  choice  of  president  and  vice 
president  immediately  and  irreversibly  to  the  people. 
In  favor  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Polk  made  his  first 
speech  in  congress,  which  at  once  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  by  the  force  of  its  reasoning, 
the  copiousness  of  its  research,  and  the  spirit  of  ho- 
nest indignation  by  which  it  was  animated.  It  was 
at  once  seen  that  his  ambition  was  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  substantial  merit,  rather  than  rhetorical  dis- 
play, the  rock  upon  which  most  young  orators  split. 
At  the  same  session,  that  egregious  measure  of  poli- 
tical Quixotism,  the  Panama  mission,  which  was  pro- 
posed in  contempt  of  the  sound  maxim,  to  cultivate 
friendship  with  all  nations,  yet  engage  in  entangling 
alliances  with  none,  gave  rise  to  a very  protracted 
debate,  in  both  houses  of  congress.  The  exploded 
federal  doctrine  was,  upon  this  occasion,  revived, 
that,  as  under  the  constitution  the  president  and  se- 
nate exclusively  are  endowed  with  the  treaty-making 
faculty,  and  that  of  originating  and  appointing  to 
missions,  their  acts  under  that  power  became  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  nor  can  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives deliberate  upon,  much  less  in  the  exercise 
of  a sound  discretion  refuse,  the  appropriations  ne- 
cessary to  carry  them  into  effect.  Against  a doctrine 
so  utterly  subversive  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
popular  branch  of  congress,  as  well  as  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  democracy,  Mr.  Polk  stre- 
nuously protested,  embodying  his  views  in  a series  of 
resolutions,  whi.-ch  produced,  in  a tangible  shape,  the 
doctrines  on  this  question,  of  the  republican  party  of 
’98.  The  first  of  these  resolutions,  which  presents 
the  general  principles  with  brevity  and  force,  runs 
thus:  “That  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  when  called  upon  for 
appropriations  to  defray  the  expenses  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpedi- 
ency of  such  missions,  and  to  determine  and  act  there- 
on, as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  most  conducive  to 
the  public  good.” 

From  this  time  Mr.  Polk’s  history  became  insepa- 
rably interwoven  with  that  of  the  house.  He  was 
prominently  connected  with  every  important  question, 
and  upon  every  one,  as  by  an  unerring  instinct  of  re- 
publicanism, took  the  soundest  and  boldest  ground. 
From  his  entrance  into  public  life,  his  adherence  to 
the  cardinal  principle  of  the  democratic  creed  has 
been  singularly  steadfast.  During  the  whole  period 
of  general  Jackson’s  administration,  as  long  as  he  re- 
tained a seat  on  the  floor,  he  was  one  of  its  leading 
supporters,  and  at  times,  and  on  certain  questions  of 
paramount  importance,  its  chief  reliance.  In  the 
hour  of  trial  he  was  never  found  wanting,  or  from 
his  post. 

In  December  1827,  two  years  after  his  entrance  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Polk  was  placed  on  the  important 
committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  some  time  after 
yvas  appointed,  in  addition,  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  to  which  was  referred  that  portion  of  the 
president’s  message  calling  the  attention  of  congress 
to  the  probable  accumulation  of  a surplus  in  the 
treasury,  after-the  anticipated  extinguishment  of  the 
ational  debt.  As  the  head  of  this  committee  he 
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made  a lucid  report,  replete  wish  the  soundest  doc- 
trines ably  enforced,  denying  the  constitutional  power 
of  congress  to  collect  from  the  people,  for  distribu- 
tion, a surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the  government, 
and  maintaining  that  the  revenue  should  be  reduced 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 

The  session  of  1830  will  always  be  distinguished 
by  the  death-blow  which  was  then  given  to  the  un- 
constitutional system  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
general  government.  We  have  ever  regarded  the 
Maysville  road  veto  as  second  in  importance  to  none 
of  the  acts  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  energetic  administra- 
tion. It  lopped  off  one  of  the  worst  branches  of  the 
miscalled  American  system.  Mr.  Polk  had  assailed 
the  bill  before  its  passage  with  almost  solitary  energy 
and  one  of  his  speeches,  (on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Or- 
leans road  bill,)  in  which  he  discusses  the  general 
policy  of  the  “American  system,”  in  its  triple  aspect 
of  high  prices  for  the  public  lands,  to  check  agrcul- 
tural  emigration  to  the  west  and  foster  the  creation 
of  a manufacturing  population,  of  high  duties  or 
taxes  for  protection  and  excessive  revenue,  and  of 
internal  improvemnnts,  to  spend  this  revenue  in  cor- 
rupting the  country  with  its  own  money,  should  be 
perused  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  sound 
views  upon  a question  which  has  so  much  agitated 
the  public  mind.  When  the  bill  was  returned  by  the 
president  unsigned,  a storm  arose  in  the  house,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  veto  was  attacked  by  a torrent  of 
passionate  declamation,  mixed  with  no  small  share 
of  personal  abuse.  To  a member  from  Ohio,  whose 
observations  partook  of  the  latter  character,  Mr.  Polk 
replied  in  an  energetic  improvisation,  vindicating  the 
patriotic  resolution  of  the  chief  magistrate.  The 
friends  of  states  rights  in  the  house  rallied  manfully 
upon  the  veto.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  re- 
jected, and  countless  ‘log-rolling’  projects  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  many  millions  of  the  public  treasure, 
which  awaited  the  decision,  perished  in  embryo. 

In  December  1832,  he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  with  which  his  connec- 
tion has  been  so  distinguished.  At  that  session  the 
directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  were  sum- 
moned to  Washington,  and  examined  upon  oath  before 
the  committee  just  named.  A division  of  opinion 
resulted  in  the  presentation  of  two  reports.  That  of 
the  majority,  which  admitted  that  the  bank  had  ex- 
ceeded its  lawful  powers,  by  interfering  with  the  plan 
of  the  government  to  pay  off  the  three  percent  stock, 
was  tame,  and  unaccompanied  by  pertinent  facts  or 
elucidating  details.  Mr.  Polk  in  behalf  of  the  mino- 
rity, made  a detailed  report  communicating  all  the 
material  circumstances,  and  presenting  conclusions 
utterly  adverse  to  the  institution  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  This  arrayed  against  him  the 
whole  bank  power,  which  he  was  made  to  feel  in  a 
quarter  where  he  had  every  thing  at  stake,  for  upon 
his  return  to  his  district  he  found  the  most  formida- 
ble opposition  mustered  against  him  for  his  course 
upon  this  question.  The  friends  of  the  United  States 
Bank  held  a meeting  at  Nashville  to  denounce  his 
report.  The  most  unscrupulous  misrepresentations 
were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  destroy- 
ed the  credit  of  the  west,  by  proclaiming  that  his 
countrymen  were  unworthy  of  mercantile  confidence. 
The  result,  however,  was,  that  after  a violent  con- 
test. Mr.  Polk  was  re-elected  by  a majority  of  more 
than  three  thousand.  Fortunately  for  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  the  panics  which  “frighten  cities 
from  their  propriety,”  do  not  sweep  with  the  same 
desolating  force  over  the  scalterred  dwellings  of  the 
country. 

In  September  1833,  the  president,  indignant  at  the 
open  defiance  of  law  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  unblushing  corruption  which  it  practised, 
determined  upon  the  bold  and  salutary  measure  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  which  was  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  The  act  produced  much  excitement 
througout  the  country,  and  it  was  foreseen  that  a great 
and  doubtful  conflict  was  about  to  ensue.  At  such  a 
crisis  it  became  important  to  have  at  the  head  of  tne 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  a man  of  courage  to 
meet  and  firmness  to  sustain,  the  formidable  shock. 
Such  a man  was  found  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  he  proved  him- 
self equal  to  the  occasion  Congress  met,  and  the  con- 
flict proved  even  fiercer  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  bank,  with  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country 
at  its  feet,  alternatively  torturing  and  easing  its  mis- 
erable pensioners  as  they  increased  or  relaxed  their 
cries  of  financial  agony;  public  meetings  held  in  eve- 
ry city  with  scarcely  the  intermission  of  a day;  de- 
nouncing the  president  as  a tyrant  and  the  enemy  of 
his  country;  deputations  flocking  from  the  towns  to 
extort  from  him  a reluctant  submission;  whig  orators 
traversing  the  country;  and  stimulating  the  passions  of 
excited  multitudes,  without  respect  even  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Sabbath,  inflammatory  memorials  poured 
intoc  ongrecs  from  every  quarter;  the  senate  almostde- 
creeing  itself  into  a state  of  permanent  insurrection, 
and  proclaiming  that  a revolution  had  already  begun; 


all  thebusiness  of  legislation  in  both  wings  of  thecapi" 
toi  postponed  to  that  of  agitation  and  panic;  an  extraju- 
dicial and  branding  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation,  in  violation  of  usage  and  of 
the  constitution — these  features  present  but  a faint 
picture  of  the  alarm  and  confusion  which  prevailed. 
Consternation  had  almost  seized  upon  the  republican 
ranks,  thinned  by  desertions  and  harrassed  by  distract- 
ing doubts  and  fears.  But  the  stern  resolve  of  him 
whose  iron  arm  guided  the  helm  of  state  conducted 
the  perilous  conflict  to  a successful  issue.  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  eminent  services  of  the  individual  who 

presided  over  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 

His  coolness  promptitude  and  abundant  resources 
were  never  at  fault.  His  opening  speech  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  president’s  measure,  contains  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  and  reasons  on  the  republican  side  of  the 
question,  enforced  with  much  power  and  illustrated 
by  great  research.  To  this  speech  almost  every, 
member  of  the  opposition  who  spoke  upon  the  ques- 
tion attempted  to  reply,  but  the  arguments  which  its 
author  brought  forward  to  establish  the  power  of  the 
president  under  the  constitution,  as  elucidated  by  con- 
temporaneous or  early  exposition,  to  do  the  act  which 
had  been  so  boldly  denounced  as  a high-handed  and 
tyrannical  usurpation,  could  neither  be  refuted  nor 
weakened. 

The  debate  on  the  removal  of  the  deposits  having 
continued  for  upwards  of  two  months,  on  Tuesday,  the 
18th  February  1834,  the  house  of  representatives 
renewed  the  consideration  of  the  motion  made  by  Col. 
Polk  on  the  17th  December  1833,  ‘that  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  relation  to  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposits  of  the  public  funds  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  to  certain  state  banks,  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of-ways  and  means.” 

The  questions  recurred  on  the  instructions  made  on 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  amendment  to  said  instruc- 
tions made  by  a member  from  Georgia  on  the  14th 
January,  and  after  further  debate,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  moved  by  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  of  old  de- 
mocratic Berks,  (the  next  governor  of  the  key-stone 
state,)  and  was  carried  by  a vote  of  116  to  112;  and 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Taney)  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  by  a vote  of  131  to  98. 

This  bold  and  energetic  movement  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania veteran,  in  aid  of  his  tried  friend  and  associate 
arrested  the  rhetorical  panic  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  gave 
confidence  to  the  people  that  in  the  hour  of  real  dan- 
ger, their  representatives,  headed  by  Polk  and  Muh- 
lenberg, would  be  found  under  arms  at  their  posts, 
maintaining  the  rights  of  freemen  of  America. 

The  position  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  at  all  times  a most  arduous  and  res- 
ponsible one,  was  doubly  so  at  this  session,  which 
will  form  an  epoch  in  the  political  annals  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Polk  occupied  it  for  the  first  time. — 
From  its  organization  and  the  nature  of  its  duties, 
this  committee  must  be  at  all  times  the  chief  organ  of 
every  administration  in  the  house.  At  this  session  it 
was  for  obvious  reasons  peculiarly  so.  To  aitack  it 
then  was  to  strike  at  the  government;  to  embarrass  its 
action  was  to  thwart  the  administration.  Extraordina- 
ry and  indiscriminate  opposition  was  accordingly 
made  to  all  the  appropriation  bills.  It  was  avowed 
in  debate,  that  it  was  within  the  scope  of  legitimate 
opposition  to  withold  even  the  ordinary  supplies  until 
the  deposits  were  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  that  this  restitution  must  be  made  or  revolution 
ensue.  The  bank  must  triumph,  or  the  wheels  of 
government  be  arrested.  The  people  should  never 
forget  the  perils  of  a contest  in  which  they  were 
almost  costrained  tosuccomb,  The  recollection  should 
warn  them  not  to  build  up  again  a power  in  the  state, 
of  such  formidable  faculties.  The  tactics  which  we 
have  just  described  threw  great  additional  labor  upon 
the  committee,  and  particularly  upon  its  chairman. 
Fully  apprized  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
he  maintained  his  post  with  sleepless  vigilance  and 
untiring  activity.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  the 
house  ample  explanations  upon  every  item,  however 
minute,  of  the  various  appropriations.  He  was  ever 
prompt  to  meet  any  objections  which  might  be 
started,  and  of  quick  sagacity  to  detect  the  artifices 
to  which  factious  disingenuousness  is  prone  to  resort. 
All  the  measures  of  the  committee,  including  those 
of  paramout  importance,  relating  to  the  bank  and  the 
deposites  were  carried  in  spite  of  the  most  immitiga- 
ble opposition.  The  true-hearted  republicans  who 
conducted  this  critical  conflict  to  a successful  issue, 
among  whom  Mr.  Polk  occupies  a distinguished  rank, 
deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  memorable  session  of 
1834,  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson  resigned  the  chair,  as 
well  as  his  seat  in  the  house.  The  majority  of  the 
democratic  party  preferred  Mr.  Polk  as  his  successor 
but  in  consequence  of  a division  in  its  ranks,  the  op- 
position, to  whom  his  prominent  and  uncompromising 
course  had  rendered  himself  less  acceptable,  succed- 
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ed  in  electing  a gentleman,  then  a professed  friend, 
but  v.  ho  soon  declared  himself  a decided  opponent  of 
the  president  and  his  measures. 

Mr.  Polk's  defeat  produced  no  change  in  his  course. 
He  remained  faithful  to  his  party,  and  a.sssiduous  in 
the  performance  of  his  arduous  duties.  In  December 
1835,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  chosen  again  in  September  1837,  after 
an  animated  contest,  The  duties  of  this  difficult 
situation,  it  is  now  conceded,  he  discharged  with  rare 
fidelity  and  fairness.  In  the  beginning  unusual  diffi- 
culties were  thrown  in  his  way  by  an  animosity 
which  was  sometimes  carried  to  an  extent  that  called 
forth  general  animadversion.  During  the  first  session 
in  which  he  presided,  more  appeals  were  taten  from 
his  decision  than  had  occurred  in  the  whole  period  since 
the  origin  of  the  government;  but  he  was  uniformly 
sustained  by  the  house,  and  by  many  of  his  political 
adversaries.  Strangers  of  all  parlies  who  visited 
Washington  were  struck  with  the  dignity,  prompti- 
tude, and  impartiality  with  which  he  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  house.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  violence  with  which  he  had  been  assailed, 
congress  passed,  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1837, 
a unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  its  presiding  officer, 
from  ' horn  it  separated  with  the  kindest  feelings: 
and  no  man,  now,  could  enjoy  its  confidence  and 
friendship  in  a higher  degree.  His  calmness  and 
good  temper  had  allayed  the  violence  of  opposition, 
in  a station  mr  which  his  quickness,  coolness,  arid 
sagacity  eminently  qualiftel  him. 

Few  public  men  ..ave  pursued  a firmer  or  a more 
consistent  course  than  Mr.  Polk.  Upon  several 
emergencies,  when  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  he  has  sternly  adher- 
ed to  the  convictions  of  duty,  prefering  to  sink  with 
his  principles,  rather  than  rise  by  their  abandon- 
ment. This,  we  have  noticed,  was  the  case  after 
his  bank  report  in  lS33,and  he  incurred  the  same 
hazard,  when  in  1835  he  avowed  his  unalterable 
purpose  not  to  separate  from  the  democratic  party 
in  the  presidential  election.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions, the  popular  excitement  in  his  district  would 
have  appalled  and  driven  back  a timid  and  time  serv- 
ing politician.  Had  he  been  governed  by  selfish 
motives;  had  he  consulted  bis  own  personal  ease  and 
looked  to  his  re-election  alone;  had  he,  in  short, .re- 
garded success  more  than  principle,  he  would  have 
yielded  his  own  convictions  to  the  indications,  not 
to  be  mistaken,  of  popular  opinion.  But  he  took 
counsel  of  nobler  sentiments,  and  with  a fearlessness 
characterisiic  of  his  whole  public  course  avowed  and 
persisted  in  his  well  matured  determinations. 

Mr.  Polk  is  a ready  debaler;  with  a style  and  man- 
ner forcible  and  impressive.  In  discussion,  he  has 
been  always  distinguished  by  great  courtesy , never 
having  been  known  to  indulge  in  offensive  person- 
ality, which  considering  the  prominence  of  his  course, 
and  the  ardor  of  his  convictions,  is  no  small  merit. — 
As  a proof  of  his  exemplary  assiduity,  he  is  said 
never  to  have  missed  a division,  while  occupying  a 
seat  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  his  name  being  found 
upon  every  list  of  the  yens  and  nays.  His  ambition 
was  to  be  a useful  member  as  well  as  a prominent 
actor,  and  accordingly  lie  always  performed  more 
than  a full  share  of  the  active  buxines  f legislation. 

Retiring  from  congress  after  some  years,  Col. 
Polk  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ten- 
nessee. Happy  in  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zen, in  the  affections  of  a charming  family,  and  in 
the  ardent  friendship  of  Andrew  Jackson,  tie  had  de- 
termined to  withdraw  himself  from  the  anxieties 
and  labors  of  public  life.  Rut  the  voice  of  the  democ- 
racy forbade  the  gratification  of  his  wishes.  He  was 
summoned  to  stand  forward  as  its  representative  in 
the  contest  for  governor  of  tile  state,  and  he  yielded 
to  the  summons. 

He  was  elected  Governor  after  a bitterly  enven- 
omed struggle,  and  served  the  constitutional  term, 
applauded  by  bis  party  and  honored  even  by  his  op- 
ponents for  the  manly  rectitude  and  Roman  energy 
of  his  administration.  Since  that  lime  he  has  re- 
mained in  private  life,  not,  however,  an  inert  specta- 
tor of  the  wild  and  troubled  drama  of  politics.  Suc- 
ceeding to  the  position  of  his  great  master,  the  ven- 
erable Jackson  , he  has  been  the  standard- bearer  of  the 
democracy  of  Tennessee  in  all  its  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune— foremost  in  every  contest  for  principles,  and 
fearless  of  every  thing  but  their  defeat. 

Pie  has  no  reserved  opinions.  His  views  of  pub- 
lic policy  have  never  been  withheld  from  the  public 
eye,  nor  expounded  in  riddles  of  casuistry.  Those 
who  differ  from  him  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the  fact  of  the  difference.  A recent  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  circumstance  which  developed  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Texas.  The  citizens  ol 
Cincinnati  had  expresed  their  “settled  opposition”  to 
the  proposed  annexation,  and  invited  him  to  announce 
his  concurrence  in  their  judgment.  His  reply,  which 
we  published  a few  days  ago,  is  marked  by  hjs  char- 


acteristic frankness  and  courtesy.  Aftera  succinct  re 
view  of  the  facts  and  arguments  on  the  question,  he 
thus  announces  the  conclusions  of  his  mind: 

“Let  Texas  be  re  annexed,  and  the  authority  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  be  established  and  main- 
tained within  her  limits,  as  also  in  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, and  let  the  fixed  policy  of  our  government  be, 
not  to  permit  Great  Britain  or  any  other  foreign 
power  to  plant  a colony  or  hold  dominion  over  any 
portion  of  the  people  or  territory  of  either.  These 
are  my  opinions;  and  without  deeming  it  necessery 
to  extend  this  letter,  by  assigning  the  many  reasons 
which  influence  me  in  the  conclusions  to  which  I 
come,  I regret  to  be  compelled  to  differ  so  widely 
from  the  views  expressed  by  yourselves,  and  the 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati  whom  you  repre- 
sent. Differing,  however,  with  you  and  with  tiiem 
as  I do,  it  was  due  to  frankness  that  I should  he  thus 
explicit  in  the  declaration  of  my  opinions.” 

In  person  Mr.  Polk  is  of  middle  stature,  with  a 
full  angular  brow  and  a quick,  penetrating  eye. — 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  grave,  but  its 
serious  cast  is  often  relieved  by  a peculiarly  pleasant 
smile,  indicative  of  the  amenity  of  his  disposition. — 
The  amiable  character  of  his  private  life,  which  has 
ever  been  upright  and  pure,  secures  to  him  the  es- 
teem and  friendship  of  all  who  have  the  advantage- 
of  his  acquaintance. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  the  national  democratic  con 
vention  has  invited  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  party; 
and  who,  if  God  spares  his  life,  is  destined  to  occu- 
py the  chair  of  the  chief  magistracy,  on  the  4th  of 
March  1845. 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Dallas.  The  selection  of  this  gen- 
tleman as  a candidate  for  the  vice  presidency,  has 
attracted  attention  to  his  precious  history  of  course. 
We  annex  a few  extracts  from  the  public  journals 
on  the  subject.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  him  shortly,  from  pub- 
lications that  advocate  his  election.  His  sentiments 
in  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union, 
are  distinctly  announced  in  the  following  letter: 

MR.  DALLAS  ON  ANNEXATION. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Dallas  had  taken  an  early  and 
very  zealous  part  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as, was  no  doubt  a leading  inducement  for  the  Balti- 
more convention  selecting  him  as  their  candidate  for 
the  vice  presidency.  The  following  letter,  written 
upwards  of  a month  before  the  cabinet  was  advised  of  the 
assent  of  Texas  to  Ike  annexation,  to  Mr.  Senator 
Walker,  of  Mississippi,  was  published  with  his  ap- 
probation by  “Randolph  of  Roanoke,”  in  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  some  months  since. 

Philadelphia,  February  5,  1844. 

“My  dear  sir:  I cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  tell 
you  how  much  delight  I have  taken  in  reading  your 
pamphlet  on  Texas,  &c..  It  is  comprehensive, 
clear,  argumentative,  and  eloquent.  Nothing  can 
remove  or  resist  your  facts,  and  1 defy  ingenuity  to 
assail  the  justice  and  integrity  of  your  deductions. 
In  the  midst  of  all  my  distraction  at  the  bar,  my  head 
has  been  running  on  this  topic  for  some  months,  and 
your  admirable  brochure  comes  to  me  like  manna,  in 
the  way  of  starved  people.  1 cannot  tell  you,  with- 
out using  words  which  you  might  consider  extrava- 
gant, how  highly  I appreciate  your  labors,  and  how 
sincerely,  as  an  American  democrat,  I thank  you. 

“Truly,  and  ever  yours, 

GEORGE  M.  DALLAS.” 

To  the  Hon.  R.  T.  Walker. 

From  the  Boston  Jillas,  Jane  7. 

George  M.  Dallas,  the  loco  foco  candidate  for 
the  vice  presidency  lias  been  so  much  in  the  back- 
ground, for  some  reason  or  other,  during  the  lastten 
years,  that  very  many,  of  both  parties,  are  heard  to 
ask, — who  is  George  M Dallas?  To  all  such  that 
come  to  our  knowledge",  we  do  not  hesitate  to  an 
swer,  the  very  person  best  fitted  to  run  on  a ticket  with 
James  K.  Polk  at  its  head,  and  with  Texas  and  free 
trade  for  its  motto  and  rallying  cry. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Dallas  was  elected  a senator  in  con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  a vacancy.  He  was 
sent  there,  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  pledg- 
ed friend  of  the  U.  S.  Bank.  At  first,  he  redeemed 
the  pledge  of  those  who  sent  him.  Me  voted  for  the 
re-chartering  of  the  bank.  It  was  vetoed  by  Jack- 
son — and  Mr.  Dallas  knell  at  the  footstool  of  usur- 
pation and  outrage.  He  basely  surrendered  up  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  his  constituents,  and  sustained 
the  president  in  his  dangerous  inroads  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  liberties  of  the  country.  He  confessed 
his  own  sins,  in  voting  for  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, by  sustaining  General  Jackson  in  his  veto,  and 
the  war  he  afterwards  waged  upon  the  bank  and  the 
currency  of  the  nation.  Of  all  the  instances  of  ab- 
ject and  slavish  submission  to  the  dictator,  there  was 
none  so  disgracefully  servile  as  George  M.  Dallas. 


Tt  was  not  only  on  the  bank  question,  however, 
that  Dallas  was  thus  false  and  treac.hcr .rr-  :<<  the  in- 
terests and  v/islie-  of  his  constituents.  On  tile  tariff 
question— the  question  of  all  questions  to  the  p ople 
of  Pennsylvania —he  meanly  truckled  to  nullifica- 
tion. All  his  speeches,  during  the  brief  period  lie 
was  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  are  marked  with  a subser- 
viency to  the  enemies  of  protection,  eminently  dis- 
graceful to  the  representative  in  the  senate  of  the 
strongest  tariff  state  in  the  Union.  After  two  years 
spent  with  neither  Credit  to  himself  nor  benefit  to 
his  constituents,  lie  was  willingly  permitted  to  retire 
to  private  life — where  nothing  more  would  probably 
have  ever  been  heard  of  him,  but  for  the  infamous 
notoriety  which  lie  drew  upon  himself  by  his  noto- 
rious Draco  letter,  as  it  is  called. 

As  is  well  known,  in  1835,  two  years  after  Dallas 
retired  from  the  senate,  the  Whigs  carried  Pennsyl- 
vania, electing  their  governor,  and  both  branches  of 
.the  legislature.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
charter  of  which  had  expired  as  a national  institu- 
tion, was  revived  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  by 
an  act  of  incorporation  under  tile  slate  government. 
The  adherents  of  Jackson  were  outrageous  at  an  act 
which  Pennsylvania  had  a perfect  right  to  do,  as  a" 
state,  and  which  rightfully  concerned  no  one  out  of 
that  state.  Jackson,  himself,  resented  the  passage 
of  the  charter  as  a direct  insult  to  himself — and  all 
his  servile  adherents,  in  and  out  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  stimulated  into  an  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled  crusade  against  this  state  institution. 
No  plan  was  deemed  loo  disgraceful  to  secure  to  it- 
self advocates,  if  it  seemed  likely  to  be  successful 
in  destroying  the  bank.  There  were  none,  however, 
that  seemed  practicable,  until  George  M.  Dallas 
came  out,  in  a letter  addressed  to  some  persons  in 
Bradford  county,  in  which  lie  urged  the  right  and 
power  of  the  convention,  about  to  assemble  for  the 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  legislature,  and  the 
manner  of  electing  it,  to  annul  the  charter  of  the  U. 
States  Bank— a charter  which  Dallas  himself  ac- 
knowledged the  legislature  had  a perfect  right  to 
grant.  Forgetful  that  he  lived  in  a republican  coun- 
try, and  under  a free  government,  lie  claimed  for  I he 
convention  the  utmost  stretch  of  despotic  power. 
They  had  even  a right,  he  argued — or  rather,  we 
should  say  asserted,  for,  throughout  the  letter,  he 
: dogmatically  asserts,  but  never  condescends  to  use 
I arguments — that  the  convention  had  even  a right  to 
adopt  a “penal  code  as  bloody  as  that  of  Draco’1!!! 
It  was  this  assumed  position  that  has  given  to  this 
letter  a notoriety  in  infamy  as  the  “Draco  letter,” 
which  will  not  soon  be  lost. 

As  might  well  be  expected,  the  expression  of  such 
doctrines  as  these,  in  a republican  country,  where  all 
love  of  civil  liberty  had  not  become  quite  “an  obso- 
| lete  idea,”  drew  down  upon  the  writer  a storm  of 
well  meiited  obloquy  and  disgrace.  No  one  was 
found  to  adopt,  or  attempt  to  enforce,  his  abomina- 
ble views— and  their  author  was  forced  to  withdraw 
himself,  for  the  while,  in  banishment  to  ‘Russia,  to 
which  court  Van  Buren  was  obliging  enougli  to  give 
him  an  excuse  for  fleeing,  as  our  minister.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Dallas  has  kept  himself  studiously  in  the 
shade — until,  in  a rash  moment,  the  accidental  reci- 
pient of  thirteen  votes  in  the  loco  foco  convention, 
was  dragged  fortli  from  his  hiding  place,  and  put  in 
nomination  for  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  very  long  extracts  from 
this  letter.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  giving 
one  extract,  wherein  this  patient  democrat  asserts  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  convention  to  trample  upon 
every  tiling  supposed  to  be  beneath  them. 

“A  convention,”  says  Mr.  Draco  Dallas,  “is  the 
provided  machinery  of  peaceful  revolution.  It  is 
the  civilized  substitute  for  intestine  war;  the  Ameri- 
can mode  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  majority, 
t he  unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  re- 
form, or  abolish  their  government  in  such  a manner 
as  they  may  think  proper.1  When  ours  shall  assem- 
ble, it  will  possess,  within  the  territory  of  Pennsyl- 
I vania,  every  attribute  of  absolute  sovereignty,  ex- 
! cept  such  as  may  have  been  yielded  and  are  embodi- 
i ed  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  What 
may  it  not  do?  It  may  reorganize  our  entire  system 
of  social  existence,  terminating  and  proscribing 
| what  is  deemed  injurious,  and  establishing  what  is 
, preferred.  It  might  restore  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry among  us,  it  might  make  our  penal  code  as  bloody 
as  that  of  Draco;  it  might  withdraw  the  charter  of 
J the  cities,  it  might  supercede  a standing  judiciary, 
by  a scheme  of  occasional  arbitration  and  umpirage; 

I it  might  prohibit  particular  professions  or  trades;  it 
' might  permanently  suspend  tile  privilege  of  the  writ 
I of  habeas  corpus,  and  take  from  us  the  trial  by 
j jury  ” 

This  letter,  of  course,  excited  much  attention, 

1 and  it  was  ably  replied  to  at  the  time,  by  a writer, 
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over  the  signature  of  Madison,  who  showed  up  its 
fallacies  and  enormities  with  the  pen  of  a master. — 
The  authorship  was  attributed,  at  the  time,  to  the 
late  secrelary  of  state,  Abel  P.  Upshur.  If  justly, 
if  does  him  much  more  credit  than  his  more  recent 
productions.  We  should  like  to  make  copious  ex - 
1;  ots  from  tl'.is  masterly  critique,  but  no  extracts 
will  do  it  full  justice,  and  we  have  not  now 
room  for  the  whole.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  giving,  in  conclusion,  the  following  brief  quo- 
tation: 

“Was  it  ever  before  supposed  that  a people  could, 
by  a mere  change  in  their  form  of  government,  work 
such  an  outrageous  injustice  as  this?  If  they  may 
thus  violate  one  right,  why  may  they  not  violate 
another.  All  rights  stand  upon  the  same  footing; 
there  is  no  difference  in  their  degree  or  their  sacred- 
ness. I have  the  same  right  to  any  one  dollar  of  my 
estate,  that  I have  to  any  hundred  dollars,  although 
1 have  certainly  not  the  same  interest;  in  like  man- 
ner, I have  the  same  right  to  my  property  which  I 
have  to  my  life,  and  the  government  which  may  ar- 
bitrarily deprive  me  of  the  one,  would  commit  no 
greater  injustice  in  robbing  me  of  the  other.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  say  that 
the  convention  may  easily  provide  for  the  collection 
of  the  debts  of  the  bank,  for  the  security  of  its  cor- 
porate property,  8{c.  If  the  convention  may  do  this, 
it  may  also,  not  do  it.  We  are  discussing  a right — 
and  that  is  no  right  at  all  which  may  be  enjoyed  or 
not  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  In  assuming 
that  the  people  possess  all  power  over  their  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Dallas  supposes  that  their  power  extends 
to  the  past  as  well  as  the  future.  There  can  be  no 
greater  or  more  dangerous  mistake  than  this.  There 
is  no  power  in  the  people  to  cause  that  not  to  have 
existed,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  existed.  They 
may  rightfully  declare  whatlheirgovernnieiitshall  be, 
in  all  time  to  come,  but  they  cannot  annul  the  obli- 
gations which  they  have  previously  contracted.  So 
ion  > as  governments  are  regulated  in  their  conduct 
by  the  broad  and  unchangeable  rules  of  justice  and 
of  truth,  they  will  claim  no  such  power;  and  when- 
ever they  do  claim  such  a power,  they  place  them- 
selves out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  nations,  and  can 
no  longer  expect  the  respect  even  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. The  true  effect  and  meaning  of  Mr.  Dallas’s 
principle  is  this:  An  act  which,  if  done  in  one  mode, 
would  involve  a gross  breach  of  the  public  faith,  and 
an  unpardonable  outrage  against  private  right,  may 
be  done  in  another  mode  with  perfect  propriety,  and 
without  any  wrong  or  injustice  whatever — although 
the  party  affected  by  it  has,  in  no  wise,  consented  to 
such  a course  of  proceeding.  He  admits  that  the 
bank  is  lawfully  incorporated;  he  admits  that  its 
rights  are  vested,  under  “a  contract”  with  the  slate, 
and  he  admits  that  its  charter  cannot  be  annulled  by 
an  act  of  ordinary  legislation.  And  why  not?  Cer- 
tainly, because  the  hank  has  a right  to  exist;  because 
it  stands  upon  the  footing  of  contract;  because  the 
public  faith  is  pledged  to  sustain  it,  in  all  its  rights. 
And  yet  Mr.  Dallas  supposes  that  the  same  people 
who  made  this  contract,  the  same  people  who  gave 
this  pledge,  have  only  to  place  themselves  in  a differ- 
ent attitude,  and  instantly  the  contract  is  dissolved, 
the  pledge  is  withdrawn,  and  all  the  rights  which 
grew  out  of  them  vanish  into  thin  air!!  If  it  be  le- 
gitimately within  the  power  of  a majority  to  do  this, 

1 a-U,  in  Mr.  Dallas’s  own  language,  “what  may  they 
not  do?”  If  they  may  take  away  one  right,  they  may 
take  away  two,  three,  and  all  rights;  if  they  may- 
act  thus  towards  one  man,  they  may  act  in  the  same 
way  towards  two  or  more  men.  Thus  a majority, 
only  one  more  than  half  the  people,  may  claim,  upon 
Mr.  Dallas’  principle,  a perfect  right  to.deprive  a. I 
the  rest  of  every  right  wha’ever.  Upon  the  same 
principle  they  may  make  slaves  of  the  minority,  or 
bring  all  the  property  of  the  country  into  hotch- 
potch , and  re-distribute  it,  according  to  the-rnosl  ap- 
proved rules  of  agrarian  equality.  A principle  which 
leads  to  such  results  as  these  can  neither  be  wise, 
nor  just,  nor  true. 

Such  are  the  absurdities,  and  the  appalling  conse- 
quences of  this  monstrous  doctrine  of  the  unlimited 
power  of  a majority!  It  is  interesting,  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania — it  concerns  alike  the 
people  of  all  the  states,  and  the  lovers  of  free,  regu- 
lar, and  orderly  government  throughout  the  world. 
Its  obvious  tendency  is  to  unsettle  all  society,  by- 
rendering  the  right  of  property  precarious  and  inse- 
cure. In  its  consequences,  it  is  at  war  with  all  go- 
vernment. It  is  the  principle,  not  of  reform,  but  of 
revolution;  not  of  law,  but  of  violence,  the  mere 
right  of  the  strongest.  It  is  high  time  that  its  true 
character  was  understood  by  the  people.  They  ought 
to  know  that  the  insecurity  of  the  rights  of  properly 
precedes,  but  by  a short  interval,  the  insecurity  of 
ihe  rights  of  liberty  and  life;  the  anarchy  which  fol- 
lows tlie  overthrow  of  regular  government,  and  the 
despotism  which  anarchy  renders  unavoidable.” 
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I rise,  Mr.  President,  [said  Mr.  -Henderson,]  to  ut- 
ter but  a few  brief  remarks  explanatory  of  the  vote  I 
shall  give  upon  the  treaty  of  annexation.  I concur 
in  what  I presume  must  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
American  people,  that,  in  the  preliminary  acts,  de- 
clarations, and  correspondence  of  .this  government 
previous  to  signing  the  treaty,  there  is  much  more  to 
condemn  than  to  approve.  But,  as  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  (in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  par- 
ties) under  which  the  object  has  been  proposed,  I 
have  not  considered  the  difficulties  so  formidable  as 
many  senators  have  estimated  them.  I recognise  in 
Texas  a sovereignty  of  power  which  authorizes  her 
to  do  that  which  any  other  sovereign  power  may 
rightfully  do.  That  the  state  of  Texas  is  made  up 
of  her  territory,  her  people,  their  institutions,  and 
property;  and  conceding  her  sovereignty,  admits  in 
my  judgment  her  power  and  our  right  to  negotiate 
for  all  the  objects  of  this  treaty.  We  practically  ad- 
mitted this  by  our  treaty  with  Texas  of  the  25th  of 
April,  13,18,  wherein  we  declared  that  our  former 
treaty  of  limits  made  with  the  Mexican  states  was 
binding  upon  Texas,  for  the  reason  of  its  “having 
beenentered  into  at  a time  when  Te.xas  formed  a 
part  of  the  united  Mexican  states;”  and  for  the  fur- 
ther  implied  reason  that  Texas  had  ceased  to  be  “a 
part  of  the  united  Mexican  slates"  we  negotiated  with 
her  for  a survey  of  boundary;  and  with  equal  propri- 
ety, I apprehend,  might  have  negotiated  with  her  for 
a cession  of  territory.  I cannot,  therefore,  regard 
the  present  proposed  cession  of  territory  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  any  breach  of  national  faith,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
against  Mexico.  That  it  would  not  be  kindly  re- 
garded by  her,  we  are  certainly  assured.  But,  as 
Mexico  is  not  now  in  actual  hostile  invasion  of  Tex- 
as, I should  not  consider  tne  act  as  necessarily  adopt- 
ing a subsisting  war , though  it  might  peril  us  to  a me 
dilated  renewal  of  war;  much  less  would  it  not  be  a 
declaration  of  war  by  us  against  Mexico,  To  assume 
that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  would  be  a war 
measure  in  fact,  whether  Mexico  should  see  fit  to 
push  aggressions  or  not,  is  to  assume  that  this  treaty 
would  in  fact  cancel  the  subsisting  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  the  United  Stales  and  Mexi- 
co. To  affirm  this  would  of  course  involve  as  a con- 
clusion that,  if  the  treaty  of  annexation  be  adopted, 
a new  treaty  with  Mexico  must,  of  necessity,  be  ne- 
gotiated before  pacific  relations  could  be  restored. — 
I cannot  apprehend  from  the  question  such  direct  and 
demonstrative  results. 

Nor  do  I acknowledge  that  for  such  cause  Mexico 
might  rightfully  make  war  on  the  United  Slates. — 
Her  threat  to  do  so  in  such  an  event  addresses  itself 
only,  in  my  canceplion  of  it,  to  the  question  of  expe- 
diency, but  convinces  me  of  no  culpable  guilt  to  be 
incurred  on  our  part,  in  the  contemplated  contingen- 
cy, deserving  the  threat,  or  justly  subjecting  us  to  the 
hazard  it  proposes.  Believing  this,  and  believing  in 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  I do  not  perceive  in 
these  objections  sufficient  to  forbid  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

The  greatest  embarrassment  I have  encountered 
on  this  subject  is  in  the  details  of  the  treaty.  To  se- 
veral of  them  my  mind  is  unreconciled,  and  it  is  not 
without  reluctance  I may  apparently  sanction  them 
by  a general  vote  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  But,  in 
weighing  my  objection  to  these  details  against  the 
chief  result  to  be  accomplished,  and  desirous  to  con- 
form myself  with  the  legislative  resolves  of  my  state, 
passed  with  great  unanimity  on  the  subject,  I have 
not  considered  that  these  objections  would  justify 
me  in  opposing  the  treaty.  As  the  whole  subject  is 
novel,  and  apparently  surrounded  with  many  difficul- 
ties, I should  perhaps  also  be  admonished  not  to  in- 
dulge an  overweening  confidence  in  my  own  opinions 
on  these  minor  questions  where  learned  doctors  so 
much  disagree. 


the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  states; 
with  the  right  of  property  to  be  retained  by  such 
new  state  in  all  the  public  lands  now  comprised  in 
the  territorial  domain  of  Texas,  subjecting  such  ter- 
ritory as  might  lie  without  the  state  of  Texas  to  ihe 
civil  and  political  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  That,  as  part  of  said  act  of  union,  and 
in  form  of  stipulation,  to  be  acceded  to  by  the  people 
of  Texas,  a boundary  of  limits  should  be  fixed  and 
agreed  on,  beyond  which  the  institution  ol  slavery 
should  not  extend. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  by  such  act  of  annexation,  the 

people  and  state  of  Texas  should  continue  responsi- 
ble for  the  subsisting  debt  of  Texas,  and  for  the  se- 
curity and  discharge  thereof  her  public  lands  should 
be  first  pledged;  and  that  all  private  titles  and  claims 
to  land  within  the  present  territory  of  Texas  should 
be  adjusted  and  decided  on  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
state  of  Texas.  [Mat.  lnt. 

After  Mr.  Buchanan  closed  his  speech  upon  the 
Texas  treaty  on  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Archer  who  was 
entitled  to  the  floor,  yielded  it  for  a short  time  to — 

Mr.  Upham,  who  contended,  1,  That  the  purchase 
or  cession  of  foreign  territory  is  not  within  any  of  the 
powers  expressly  enumerated  in  the  constitution; 
and  if  it  exists  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  it  is  the 
result  of  national  sovereignty,  and  not  of  delegated 
powers. 

2.  That  the  clause  in  the  constitution  empower- 
ing congress  to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union, 
had  sole  reference  to  the  territory  then  belonging 
to  the  United  States;  and  was  designed  for  the  ad- 
mission of  such  new  states  as  should  thereafter  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  ordinance 
of  1787. 

3.  That  the  sovereignty  of  an  independant  nation 
cannot  be  extinguished  and  its  existence  merged  in 
another  nation  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

4.  That  the  president  and  senate  have  no  power  to 
declare  war,  or  make  the  United  Slates  a party  to  a 
war  in  which  other  nations  are  engaged. 

5.  That  Mexico  and  Texas  are  now  at  war,  and 
the  ratification  of  the.  treaty  would  be  an  adoption  of 
the  war,  and  eo  instanli  m dee  our  government  a 
party  to  it. 

6 That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be  a 
faithless  violation  of  our  treaty  stipulations  with 
Mexico,  and  an  act  that  we  could  not  justify  before 
the  civilized  world. 

7.  That  new  slave  stales,  composed  of  foreign  terri- 
tory, cannot  be  admilted  into  the  Union  without  a 
violation  of  the  compromises  of  the  constitution. 

8.  That  the  treaty  in  its  present  form  should  be 
rejected,  because  it  leaves  open  another  Missouri 
question,  which  will  produce  great  excitement  in  the 
country,  and  may,  in  the  end,  endangor  the  integrity 
of  the  Union. 

9-  That  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  binds  our 
government  to  pay  the  debts  of  Texas,  to  the  amount 
of$10, 000.0  JO  with  no  hope  of  remuneration  but  from 
her  unappropriated  lands,  which  are  worth  little  or 
nothing. 

The  annexed  article  from  the  N -wark  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser is  done  with  a “sharp  and  pleasant  air,” 
which  doth  recommend  itself:  [N.  Y.  .diner. 

Re-annexation.  The  re-annexation  of  Texas: — the 
word  is  rife;  it  is  in  Webster,  but  not  in  Johnson. — 
Mirabeau  used  to  say,  words  are  things.  This  is  one 
of  the  oddest  things  of  our  day.  It  suggests  a con- 
venient method  of  operations  in  common  life.  As 
thus,  A borrows  from  B a yard  of  linsey-wolsey:  A 
then  demands  five  yards.  This  is  elegantly  termed 
re-annexation.  It  is  thus  that  not  only  the  original 
Texas,  but  a handsome  slice  of  Mexico,  may  be  ob- 
tained, including  Santa  Fe;  and  all  by  a figure  of 
speech,  the  reverse  of  Synecdoche,  which  only  takes 
a part  of  the  whole.  Costard  had  an  inkling  of  the 
value  latent  in  phrases: 


I have  therefore  contented  myself  by  indicating,  in 
certain  resolutions  heretofore  submitted  to  the  senate, 
iny  exceptions  to  the  form  and  manner  of  aelieiving 
this  great  object,  which,  on  terms  better  approved, 
should  have  my  hearty  concurrence,  and  even  in  this 
objectionable  shape  will  command  my  vote. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  introduced  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  above  referred  to. 

1.  Resoloed,  That  to  accomplish  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  as  proposed  by  the  pending  treaty,  is  less  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  respectively,  than  if 
more  directly  deferred  to  the  popular  or  representa- 
tive will  to  attain  the  object. 

2.  Resolved,  That  such  annexation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  would  be  properly  achieved  by  an 
act  of  congress  admitting  the  people  of  Texas  with 
an  assigned  territorial  boundarv  as  a new  state  into 


“ Remuneration ! O,  that’s  the  Latin  word  for  three 
farthings — remuneration. — What's  the  price  of  this 
Inkle?  a penny:— -Mo,  I'll  giveyou.  a remuneration:  why, 
it  carries  it. — Remuneration! — why  it  is  a fairer 
name  than  French  crown.  1 will  never  buy  and  sell 
out  of  this  word.” — [Love’s  Labor  Lost.  Act  III, 
scene  I.] 

Gen.  Cass  has  proved,  out  of  Fraser’s  Magazine, 
that  the  United  Stales  should  never  buy  nor  sell  out 
of  tiie  word  re-annexation. 

Ill  natured  people  there  are,  who  will  cal!  this  a 
violent  occupation  of  foreign  domain.  But  they  have 
a humor  of  giving  ill  names  to  every  tiling.  We 
should  regard  it  no  more  than  Ancient  Pistol  the 
word  Steal. 

“ Convey , the  wise  it  call:  Steal!  fob;  a fico  for  the 
phrase?” — [Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  1,  Sec- 
tion 3.) 
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This  is  the  true  Falstaff  philosophy:  hear  Sir 
John: 

“Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let 
not  ns,  that  are  squires  of  the  night’s  body,  he  call- 
ed thieves  of  the  day’s  beauty;  let  us  he  Diana’s 
foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the 
moon.” — [I.  H.  IV.  Act  1,  Scene  2d. J 

Truly,  words  are  things. 

Re  annexation:  why  it  is  as  easy  as  repudiation,  they 
seem  made  for  one  another:  they  begin  and  end  with 
the  same  syllable.  To  those  who  prate  of  justice,  and 
any  the  like  obsolete  characters  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy, we  have  only  to  rehearse  the  verses. 

“Fnr  why?  Because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them;  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  that  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

[Rob  Roy’s  Grave. — Woodworth.] 

When  the  lion  goes  a hunting,  he  will  have  the 
lion’s  share.  Re-annexation  is  not  to  be  regulated 
by  vulgar  arithmetic,  but  with  a certain  leonine 
greatness.  In  our  early  dealings  with  the  Indians, 
the  principle  was  adopted,  that  in  buying  peltries,  a 
while  man’s  foot  should  be  holdeti  to  weigh  five 
pounds  in  the  scale:  it  was  much  more  convenient 
than  avordupois.  In  measuring  Texas,  an  elastic 
chain  will  be  equally  valuable;  it  will  stretch  to  Ca- 
lifornia and  the  Pacific.  If  any  consciences  are  still 
tender,  let  the  following  method  be  adopted:  Send  a 
special  agent  to  Mexico,  to  treat  with  them  for  the 
territory.  This  admits  their  right.  Then,  if  they 
reject  the  tender,  take  it  from  them.  As  long  as  they 
have  not  reconquered  Texas,  Mexico  is  to  be  held, 
by  fiction  law,  to  have  acknowledged  its  indepen- 
dence. Tiie  distinction  between  de  jure  and  do  facto,  is 
musty  and  untenable.  If  payment  be  made,  it  should 
be  in  Mississippi  Planters’  Bonds. 

It  is  a constant  fact  in  acoustics,  that  if  a given 
sound  be  repeated  many  times,  with  a sharp  percus- 
sion, the  effect  on  the  tympanum  will  be  such  as  to 
obliterate  all  previous  impressions.  Let  the  experi- 
ment be  tried  with  the  word  re-annexation.  In  a short 
time  it  will  be  the  universal  belief,  that  the  whole  of 
what  is  to  be  re- annexed  once  belonged  to  us. 

All  measurements  in  Texas  should  be  made  with 
the  sliding  scale.  The  geography  of  the  country  is 
difficult,  and  the  western  frontier  is  found  to  have 
the  peculiarity  of  receding  upon  approach.  To  make 
it  include  the  city  of  Mexico  is  less  perplexing  than 
to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  A -1-  B. 
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Fiom  which  the  injunction  of  secrecy  ivas  moved  by  the 
senate,  on  May  20. 

MESSAGE' FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 

If  ushington,  May  18,  1844. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
13th  instant,  relating  to  a supposed  armistice  be- 
tween the  Republics  of  Mexico  arid  Texas,  1 trans- 
mit a report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  pa- 
pers by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Department,  of  slate,  IVashi.ngton,  May  16,  1344. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Tfie  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  13th  instant,  request- 
ing the  president  to  communicate  to  that  body  the 
copy  of  the  armistice  agreed  upon  between  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  a copy  of  president  Houston’s  pro- 
clamation declaring  the  same,  provided  the  evidence 
of  such  armistice  and  proclamation  be  in  the  de- 
partment of  stale,  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  tiie 
president  a copy  of  and  extracts  from  all  the  papers 
ori  file  in  Ibis  department  which  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resolution.  Respeetfullv  submitted, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

MR.  MURPHY  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. [extract.] 

IVasfiinglon,  (Texas,)  Jane  16  1843. 

To  the  Hon.  the  secretary  of  stale  of  the  U.  Stales ; 

Sir:  1 arrived  here  last  night  and  hasten  to  send 
you  the  enclosed  pro-  tarnation  of  President  Hous- 
ton, declaring  an  armistice  between  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico. 

******* 

By  the  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  an  official  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  department  of  state,  from  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty’s  Charge  (L’AfFaires  near  this  govern- 
ment, lounded  upon  a despatch  he  had  received  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Charge  d’Alfaires  in  Mexico,  an- 
nouncing to  this  government  the  fact  that  the  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  would  order  a cessation  of  hostili- 


ties on  his  part,  and  the  establishment  of  anarmis-i 
lice  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  requesting  that 
the  president  of  Texas  would  send  similar  orders  to 
the  different  officers  commanding  the  Texian  forces: 
And  whereas  the  president  of  Texas  has  felt  jus- 
tified, from  the  dispositions  evinced  by  this  act  of 
the  president  of  Mexico,  and  the  nature  of  those 
dispositions,  in  adopting  the  proposed  measure,  and 
ordering  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
Texas: 

Therefore,  be  ft  known,  that  I,  Sam.  Houston, 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Texa3,  and  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army  and  ntrvy  of  the  same,  do 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  an  armistice  is 
established  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  to  continue 
during  the  pendency  of  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  for  peace,  and  until  due  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion to  resume,  hostilities  (should  such  an  intention 
hereafter  be  entertained  by  either  party)  shall  have 
been  formally  announced  through  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Charges  des  Affaires  at  the  respective  go- 
vernments, and  the  revocation  of  this  proclamation; 
and  all  officers  commanding  the  forces  of  Texas,  or 
acting  by  authority  of  this  government,  are  hereby 
ordered  and  commanded  t.o  observe  the  same. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  be  affixed.  Done  at  Washington,  the 
r , fifteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
L1"'  S'J  and  forty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
tiie  republic  the  eighth. 

SAM.  HOUSTON. 

By  the  president: 

Anson  Jones,  secretin  y of  stale. 

Translation  of  a letter  from  Don  J.  M.  Tornel,  minis- 
ter of  war  of  Mexico,  to  General  Adrian  Wall,  com- 
mander-in- chief  of  the  army  of  the  north. 

God  and  Liberty! — Mexico,  July  7,  1843. 

By  the  accompanying  documents  your  excellency 
will  be  fully  informed  that  Mr.  Samuel  Houston  has 
proclaimed  an  armistice  in  the  department  of  Texas, 
in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  the  propositions 
made  by  the  lawyer  Robinson,  with  the  view  that 
they  should  serve  as  a basis  for  a discussion,  which 
may  lead  to  an  agreement  calculated  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  Republic  and  to  combine  its  interests 
with  those  of  Texas;  arid  as  unalterable  consistency 
and  good  faith  should  ever  attend  the  operations  of 
the  government,  it  has  resolved  to  admit,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  the  propositions  for  an  armistice,  and 
that  such  armistice  be  .concluded  between  tiie  two 
parties  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  war. 

In  consequence,  his  excellency  the  provisional 
president  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  hostilities 
against  Texas  are  to  be  immediately  suspended  at 
ail  points  of  the  line  under  your  command;  thatyou 
are  to  withdraw  to  it  your  advanced  parties  and 
parties  of  discovery  and  observation,  and  all  other 
forces  which  you  may  have  destined  to  molest  the 
enemies  ijj  the  country  occupied  by  them;  thatyou 
are  to  suspend,  while  the  armistice  lasts,  your  march 
towards  the  centre  of  Texas  with  a strong  body  of 
cavalry,  as  you  had  been  ordered  to  do,  by  putting 
yourself  at  its  head„  in  the  supreme  orders  of  the  2d 
and  the  28th  of  June,  and  in  those  carried  by  your 
field  adjutant,  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  Don  Jose  Wash- 
ington Eayrs,  by  post  on  tiie  fith  instant.  You  will 
not,  however,  fail  to  employ,  in  the  settlement,  en- 
listment, and  equipment  of  the  said  body,,  and  of  the 
forces  under  your  command,  the  §180,000  which 
have  been  sent  to  you  in  two  parcels,  nor  to  make 
the  other  preparations  in  your  power;  because,  until 
the  negetiation  shall  arrive  at  a definite  conclusion, 
we  should  be  prepared  for  peace  or  for  war,  as  the 
sacred  interests  of  the  Republic  may  require. 

In  order  that  the  armistice  may  be  concluded  in 
the  terms  fixed  by  the  usage  and  practice  of  war, 
you  will  give  official  notice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Houston 
that  be  should  appoint  commissioners,  who,  jointly 
with  those  chosen  by  yourself,  may  form  tiie  stipu- 
lations accord  ing  to  the  following  rules  to  be  observ- 
ed on  your  part: 

1.  The  armistice  shall  be  submitted  for  the  appro- 
val of  the  supreme  government,  notwithstanding 
that  hostilities  arc  to  be  immediately  suspended. 

g.  It  shall  be  stipulated  in  the  armiftice  that  the 
so-called  government  of  Texas  shall  send  commis- 
sioners to  this  capital  of  the  Republic,  who  may- 
make  to  its  supreme  government  the  propositions 
which  they  may  judge  proper,  on  the  basis  of  the 
propositions  brought  by  the  lawyer  Robinson,  and 
which  are  to  serve  as  subjects  for  discussion. 

3.  The  armistice  shall  last  all  the  time  necessary 
for  that  object;  but  a reasonable  period  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  [before]  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  if  it 
should  be  determined  by  cither  of  the  parties  inte- 
rested to  do  sc,  giving  previous  notice,  as  is  custo- 
mary in  similar  cases. 


I 4.  The  commissioners  shall  en  joy  the  same  secu- 
rities granted  to  lliosc  sent  hy  the  department  of 
Yucatan;  end,  while  coming,  Slaying',  and  going, 
they  shall  be  protected  by  the  laws  and  authorities  of 
Mexico. 

His  excellency  the  provisional  president  is  well 
satisfied  of  the  circumspection  which  von  will  dis- 
play in  the  use  of  tiie  powers  now  confided  to  you, 
which  are  merited  hy  the  general  who  has  led  tiie 
arms  of  the  Republic  to  gather  new  glories  on  tiie 
fields  of  Texas. 

I assure  your  excellency  of  my  most  affectionate 
consideration  and  esteem.  TORNEL. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  UPSHUR — [extract.] 
Legation  of  the  Tjnitcd  Stales  of  America, 

Mexico,  February  2,  1844. 

####*•*» 

I am  informed  that  the  negotiation  with  Texas  for 
peace  is  not  only  broken  off,  but.  that  tiie  armistice 
has  also  been  suspended.  You  will  remember  that, 
from  tiie  beginning  of  this  matter,  I expressed  the 
opinion  that  nothing  would  come  of  it.  It  was  only 
a device  'on  the  part  of  Santa  Anna  to  relieve  him 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  had  involved  himself 
by  his  threats  and  promises  of  reconquering  Texas, 
which  he  knows  perfectly  well  is  impossible.  There 
may  be  other  marauding  lorays,  like  that  of  General 
Woll,  retreating  more  rapidly  than  they  advanced. 
But  as  to  any  regular  and  reasonably  sufficient,  force 
invading  the  country,  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  will 
not  be  attempted.  They  cannot  raise  money  to  sup- 
port such  an  army  two  months. 

My  opinion  is,  notwithstanding  all  their  vaporing 
and  gasconade,  that  the  most  agreeable  tiling  to 
Santa  Anna  would  he  an  authoritative  interposition 
of  our  government  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  as  he 
would  then  say  that  we  were  too  strong  for  them  to 
contend  with. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  WADDY  THOMPSON. 

HR.  CALIIOtIN  TO  MESSRS.  VAN  ZANDT  AND  HENDERSON. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  May  15,  1S44. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  will  thank  Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  General  Hen- 
derson to  furnish  him  with  any  information  that  may 
be  in  their  power  in  reference  to  any  armistice,  or 
proposed  armistice,  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  tiie  same. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  General  Henderson 
renewed  assurances  of  his  distinguished  considera- 
tion. J.  C.  CALHOUN. 


MESSRS.  VAN  ZANDT  AND  HENDERSON  TO  MR.  CALHOUN- 

The  undersigned,  &o.,  in  reply  to  the  uote  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  secretary  of  slate  of  tiie  United  States,  of 
yesterday’s  date,  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  his 
information  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  alleged  armistice  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  to  which  he  refers: 

By  the  terms  of  a convention  concluded  between 
Texas  and  Great  Britain  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1840,  the  British  government  agreed  to  offer  its  me- 
diation for  the  settlement  of  tiie  difficulties  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  upon  tiie  basis  of  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  Mexico.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  convention,  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  was  tendered  to  and  declined  by  Mexicd^in- 
formation  of  which  was  communicated  to  the  pre- 
sident of  Texas.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1842,  re- 
presentations were  made  by  Texas  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  Slates,  requesting  their  joint 
interposition  for  tiie  settlement  of  tiie  difficulties 
between  Mexico  and  Texas.  To  this  request,  the 
governments  of  France  and  tiie  United  Slates  indi- 
cated their  ready  willingness  to  accede.  The  Bri- 
tish government,  however,  for  reasons  deemed  by  it 
sufficient,  declined  to  be  thus  associated,  suggesting, 
at  tiie  same  time,  that  each  might  act  separately. 
Subsequently,  the  Texian  Charge  d’AH'aires  in  Lou- 
don was  informed  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  tiie  British  government  that  the  mediation,  as  be- 
fore pursued,  was  utterly  lio.peless,  and  that  Her  ma- 
jesty’s Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Mexico  had  been  direct- 
ed to  propose  a new  feature  in  the  same  to  Mexico. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1843,  in  reply  to  the  repre- 
sentations upon  the  subject  made  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Charge  d’Alfaires  in  Mex ica to  General 
Santa  Anna,  the  latter  indicated  his  willingness  to 
agree  to  a suspension  of  hostilities,  and  to  receive 
commissioners  from  Texas  to  treat  on  tiie  terms  of  a 
peace.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  Pier  Britan- 
nic Majesty’s  Change  d’AHaires  in  Texas  to  the  pre- 
sident of  Texas  on  the  lUtii  June,  1843,  who,  on  tiie 
15th  of  the  same  month,  issued  his  proclamation  for 
an  armistice,  annexing  certain  stipulations  by  which 
it  should  be  terminated.  When  these  were  commu- 
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nieatec!  tp  General  Santa  Anna,  through  the  British 
Charge  d’Affaires,  he  declined  to  assent  to  them; 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  better  that  tire  terms,  dn 
ration.  &c. 'Should  be  arranged  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  governments  for  that  pur- 
pose. Information  of  this  was  communicated  to  the 
Texian  government,  both  through  the  British  Charge 
d’Affaires  in  Texas,  and  in  a communication  from 
General  Woll  to  General  Houston,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  in  substance,  that  he  (General  Woll)  was  au- 
thorized by  General  Santa  Anna  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  meet  any  persons  similarly  commissioned 
by  Texas  to  arrange  the  proposed  armistice.  In  pur- 
suance of  this,  the  Texian.  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed and  proceeded  to  Mexico.  They  were  in- 
structed that  no  arrangement  made  by  them  would 
be  binding  until  approved  by  the  president.  When 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  them  was  submitted 
to  the  president  of  Texas,  he  declined  approving  it. 
Referring  to  Texas  as  a department  of  Mexiid  was 
a sufficient  reason  for  its  prompt  rejection,  and  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  official  action  under  it. 

The  negotiations  having  thus  terminated,  and  this 
agreement  being  held  to  be  null  and  void,  there  is  at 
present  no  subsisting  arrangement  of  any  character 
between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  undersigned  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion 
to  offer  to  Mr.  Calhoun  renewed  assurances  of  their 
distinguished  consideration. 

ISAAC  VAN  ZANDT. 

J.  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON. 

The  following  message  was  transmitted  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  to  the  senate  on  the  Gth 
inst.;  and,  after  being  read,  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
was  removed  from  it,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  senate: 

president’s  message. 

Washington , Jane  5,  1844. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

I herewith  transmit  to  the  senate,  with  reference 
to  previous  executive  communications  to  that  body, 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  the  copy  of  a letter,  re-  [ 
cently  received  at  the  department  of  state  from  the  j 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  London. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

London , May  18,  1844. 

Sir:  1 duly  received,  by  the  steamer  of  the  1st, 
your  despatch  No.  85,  transmitting  the  printed  docu- 
ment containing  the  treaty  relative  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  with  the  accompanying  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate,  together  with  your  subsequent 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Pakenham. 

I have  delayed  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these 
most  important  papers  to  this,  the  last  day  of  writing 
by  the  steamer,  in  the  expectation  that  some  com- 
munication might  be  made  to  me  on  the  subject  by 
Lord  Aberdeen — to  be  transmitted  to  you.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case. 

You  will  perceive,  by  the  papers  of  this  morning, 
that  some  conversation  arose  in  the  house  of  lords, 
last  evening  in  reference  to  the  treaty,  on  occasion 
of  a question  put  by  Lord  Brougham  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen. Lord  Brougham  assigned,  as  a reason  for  his 
inquiry,  that  the  conversation  between  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  himself  on  the  18th  of  August  last  bad  been 
(as  he  gathered  from  the  documents  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  papers)  deemed  highly  significant  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  stated  that 
it*vas  far  from  his  intention,  in  what  he  then  said,  to 
counsel  any  interference  with  slavery  as  existing  in 
the  United  States. 

Lord  Aberdeen  was  very  reserved  in  his  reply.  He 
staled  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  raised  a question, 
as  he  beliveed, new  and  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
public  law,  which  demanded  and  would  receive  the 
earliest  and  most  serious  attention  of  her  majesty’s 
government.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  treaty  was 
signed,  but  he  shared  with  Lord  Brougham  the  hope 
and  belief  that  it  would  not  be  ratified;  but  it  was 
impossioie  to  speak  with  confidence  on  such  a point. 

The  question  to  which  Lord  Aberdeen  referred  as 
“new  and  unexampled  in  the  history  of  public  law,” 
was  not  staled  by  him,  but,  from  the  remarks  with' 
which  Lord  Brougham  commenced,  as  reported  in 
this  morning’s  papers,  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  a union  between  two  separate  independent 
states  on  their  previously  existing  relations  with 
other  powers. 

In  reply  to  a further  question  from  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Aberdeen  said,  that  the  explanation  which  he 
had  made  of  their  conversation  of  the  18th  August, 
had  been  correctly  reported  by  me,  (a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, I may  observe,  with  the  precaution  which  1 
took  of  submitting  the  memorandum  to  his  inspection) 
and  that  he  had  confirmed  it  in  a despatch  to  Mr. 
Pakehham,  alluding,  apparently,  to  that  of  the  2Glh 
ot  December,  1843,  of  which  a copy  was  furnished 
to  Mr.  Upshur, 


The  intelligence  of  the  treaty  has  been  less  a sub- 
ject of  comment  on  the  part  of  the  press  than  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected, — at  least  in  the  papers 
which  I see.  It  seems  to  have  taken  the  public  ge- 
nerally by  surprise,  and  the  conductors  of  the  press 
are  probably  w'aiting  for  further  information,  and  for 
suggestions  in  parliament  as  to  the  ground  to  be  taken 
by  the  government  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  “Times” 
this  morning,  which — like  most  of  the  comments  of 
that  journal  on  American  affairs^is  of  a hostile  and 
acrimonious  character.  It  is  probable  that  the  stea- 
mer, which  sails  lo-morrow,  will  take  out  some  in- 
structions from  this  government  to  Mr.  Pakenham, 
under  which  he  will  communicate  to  you  the  views 
they  are  disposed  to  take  of  the  treaty.  I infer  this 
from  not  having  received  any  such  communication . 
myself.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


John  C.  Calhoun,  esq.,  secretary  of  slate. 


T W ENT  Y-E IGI-ITH  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

June  G.  Mr.  White  presented  a memorial  adopt- 
ed at  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  the  western  parts  of  Ohio,  who  respectfully  but 
earnestly  and  solemnly  remonstrate  against  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treatv  w'ilh  Texas.  The  memorial 
was  read,  and  Mr.  W.  made  some  commendatory  re- 
marks upon  the  body  of  men  who  sent  this  memo- 
rial. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  he  must  object  to  the  reception  of 
the  memorial,  his  objection  turning  upon  that  part  of 
the  memorial  which  protests  against  the  continuance 
of  slavery. 

Messrs.  Crittenden  and  Morehead  expressed  their 
desire  that  Mr.  Berrien  would  withdrawn  his  objec- 
tions, and  allow  the  petition  which  came  from  a 
class  of  men  who  disclaimed,  in  direct  terms,  any 
affinity  with  the  abolitionists,  to  be  received,  and  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Berrien  restated  his  objections  and  declared 
his  conviction  of  duty  would  not  allow  him  to  with- 
draw them.  He  could  not  be  deterred  by  the  men- 
ance  of  the  senator  from  Indiana,  to  consume  the 
lime  of  the  session  by  daily  agitation  of  this  subject. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  called,  on  the  motion 
to  lay  the  question  of  reception  on  the  table,  and  it 
was  rejected  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs,  Archer,  Atherton,  Atchison,  Ben- 
ton, Berrien,  Buchanan,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Huger,  Johnson,  Rives,  Semple,  Sevier, 
Walker,  Woodbury,  Wright— 19. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bales,  Bayard,  Choate, 
Clayton  Cririenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster.  Francis, 
Ha-  negan,  Huntington,  Mnngum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Niles,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons.  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge, 
Uphafn,  White,  Woodbridge. — 24. 

So  the  memorial  was  received,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  White,  who  disclaimed  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers 
the  responsibility  of  the  proceeding  just  transpired, 
it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Refunded  duties  on  railroad  iron.  The  president  pro 
tern,  submitted  a report  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  showing  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  rail- 
road iron  which  has  been  refunded,  as  follows: 

From  1832  to  1830  $3,597,446  10 

1840  688,511  27 

1841  685,509  24 

1842  732.440  38 

1843  494,498  82 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  the  senate  went  into 

executive  session. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 


June  7.  Several  memorials  from  Philadelphia, 
strongly  urging  a change  in  the  naturalization  laws, 
so  that  a term  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  required, 
previous  to  citizenship.  Mr.  Archer  took  occasion 
to  say,  that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  ought 
speedily  to  be  granted.  He  then  adverted  to  the  re- 
cent riots  in  Philadelphia,  and  made  some  strong 
comments  thereon.  He  concluded  by  assuring  the 
senate  that,  if  no  one  else  would  move  in  this  matter, 
he  would. 

Mr.  Choate  reported  a bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  relief  of  the  national  institute  Mr.  C. 
also  reported  a bill  to  extend  Morse’s  electro  mag- 
netic telegraph  from  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Railroad  iron.  The  senate  took  up  the  bill  report- 
ed some  time  ago,  to  remit  the  duty  0n  imported  rail- 
road iron.  Mr.  Evans,  who  reported  the  bill,  took 
the  floor  and  spoke  till  one  o’clock. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session  on  the 
Texas  treaty,  Messrs.  Seiver,  in  its  fabor,  and  Foster, 
Huntington,  Rives,  Morehead,  and  Crittenden  against  it, 
occupying  the  floor,  &.c.  thereafter  adjourned. 


June  8.  Memorials.  Numerous  memorials  were 
presented  for  and  against  the  adtrfissb  i of  Texas. 

Mr.  Lewis , of  Alabama,  presented  three  memorials, 
two  for  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  and  one 
for  annexation. 

Mr.  Hannegan . presented  a memorial  in  favor  of 
annexation  whenever  The  question  could  be  fairly 
presented  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  presented  a memorial  from  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Buchanan  memorials  t^om  Ohio  and 
Allegany  counties,  Pa.,  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  B.  also  presented  five  memorials  from  Penn- 
sylvania, asking  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion so  that  foreigners  should  be  required  to  reside 
for  twenty-one  years  in  the  United  States  before  ex- 
ercising the  privileges  of  electoral  franchise.  Mr. 
B.  expressed  the  hope  the  judiciary  committee  would 
give  this  subject  an  early  consideration,  especially  as 
a senator  of  great  influence  had  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

The  Massachusetts  resolutions.  Mr.  Bagby,  of  Ala- 
bama, raised  the  question  of  the  Massachusetts  re- 
solutions once  more,  to  redeem  a promise  which  he 
hadjbefore  made  to  the  senate.  Alter  reading  these 
refo  lutiona  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  Mr.  Bagby 
said  he  would  move  the  following  resolution,  upon 
which,  however,  he  did  not  ask  the  present  action  of 
the  senate; 

Resolved,  As  the  solemn  opinion  of  the  senate  that 
the  constitution  ought  not  to  be  amended  in  the  form  pro- 
posed. 

Texas  treaty.  The  senate  then  went  into  executive 
session  upon  the  Texas  treaty,  and  at  half  past  2 took 
a recess  until  4 o’clock.  The  senate  reassembled  at 
4 o’clock,  and  continued  in  session  till  9 o’clock,  P. 
M.  The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr  Berrien,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length  against  the  treaty;  by 
Mr.  Semple,  in  a short  speech  in  its  favor;  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  a speech  of  some  length  on  the  same 
side;  by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  a few  remarks  explanato- 
ry of  his  vote  for  the  ratification;  and  concluded  in  a 
speech  of  great  length,  and  by  Mr.  Archer  against  the 
ratification.  At  9 P.  M.  a direct  vote  was  taken  on 
the  question  of  ratification  of  the  Texas  treaty.  The 
vote  was  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Atchison,  Bagby, Creese,  Buchanan, 
Colquitt.  Fulton,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger,  Lewis, 
McDuffie,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Walker,  Woodbu- 
ry—16. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atherton,  Barrow 
Bales,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Clioale,  Clayton,  Crit- 
tenden, Dayton,  Evans,  Fairfield,  Foster.  Francis,  Hun- 
tington, Jarnagin,  Johnson,  Mang'um,  Merrick,  Mi'ler, 
Morehead.  Niles,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives.  Sim- 
mons, Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge, 
Wright — 35. 

Immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  Mr. 
Benton,  in  open  senate,  introduced  a bill  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  consent  of  Mexico  to  be  first  ob- 
tained. 

The  injunction  of  secrecy  was  then  removed,  and 
the  senate  adjourned. 

June  10.  Mr.  Benton  rose  in  pursuance  of  notice 
given  on  Saturday,  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a bill, 
and  addressed  the  senate  for  nearly  two  hours,  defin- 
ing his  position  in  relation  to  Texas,  which,  he  said, 
was  no  new  and  sudden  burst  of  affection  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  country,  as  his  writings  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  would  show. 

After  further  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  B.  allud- 
ed, with  strong  feelings  of  disapprobation,  to  the 
course  of  the  executive  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
without  having  first  consulted  congress.  The  treaty 
having,  however,  been  rejected,  and  all  cause  of  of- 
fence to  Mexico  thus  wiped  out,  Mr.  B.  thought  the 
better  plan  would  be  for  us  to  commence  again  at  the 
right  end,  viz.,  the  legislative  branch,  by  which 
means  we  should  proceed  towards  our  object  regu- 
larly and  constitutionally. 

The  basts  of  the  bill  might  be  found,  he  said,  in 
the  message  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  J816,  and  the  re- 
commendation adopted  thereon  by  the  house,  autho- 
rizing the  president  to  acquire  foreign  territory,  and 
fixing  as  the  limit  to  be  adopted,  in  settling  the  boun- 
dary With  Spain,  all  the  territory  watered  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  negotiation 
for  this  purpose,  the  house  of  representatives  declar- 
ed that  the  president  should  have  their  approbation. 
Mr.  B.  followed  the  basis  thus  laid  down  by  Jeffer- 
son, and  made  it  applicable  to  Mexico  and  Texas. 
While  he  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  as  to  make  it  an  indispensable 
condition,  he  yet  regarded  it  as  something  to  be 
sought  for,  respectfully  and  earnestly  sought  for. — 
But  if  not  obtained,  then  he  left  it  for  the  house  of 
representatives  to  say  when  that  consent  became  un- 
necessary. 

With  reference  to  Mexico,  Mr.  B.  said  we  were  in 
amity  with  her,  because  we  were  not  at  war  with 
her.  Every  dictate  of  policy,  as  well  as  justice, re- 
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quired  that  we  should  follow  the  diplomatic  line  with 
Mexico.  Those  who  underrated  the  value  of  a good 
understanding  between  that  country  and  ours,  knew 
nothing  of  what  they  spoke.  • Me  had  observed  for 
years,  the  course  of  our  trade  with  Mexico,  in  which 
she  took  from  us  the  products  of  our  farms,  and  re- 
turned the  solid  silver  of  her  mines.  Since  the  year 
1821,  the  year  in  which  Mexico  became  independent, 
our  trade  with  her  has  been  constantly  increasing. — 
The  first  year  we  had  received  from  her  $80,000,  and 
from  that  time  forward  our  trade  was  continually  on 
the  increase,  until,  in  1835,  it  amounted  to  $9,500,- 
000.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  began  to  sympa- 
thize with  Texas,  this  trade  fell  off  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  increased,  until  it  got  down  to  one  million  and 
a half  per  annum.  As  the  earliest  and  most  consist- 
ent friend  of  Texas,  he  wished  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  in  order  to  procure  the  ulti- 
mate annexation  of  Texas. 

If  Mexico,  blind  to  her  interest,  shall  refuse  to  let 
Texas  take  her  natural  position  as  a part  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  but  shall  continue  to  insist 
upon  extending  her  sovereignty  over  this  province, 
then  he  left  it  for  congress  to  say  in  what  case  the 
consent  of  Mexico  may  have  ceased  to  become  neces- 
sary. 

In  alluding  to  the  existing  state  of  things  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  Mr.  B.  was  extremely  severe  in 
his  censure  of  that  third  party,  who,  while  an  armis- 
tice was  subsisting  which  bid  fair  to  lead  to  perpe- 
tual peace,  rushed  in  with  a firebrand  to  disturb  these 
relations  of  amity.  For  this  act  he  declared  they 
must  stand  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom. 
Every  wise  man  must  see  that  Texas  and  Mexico 
were  not  naturally  or  geographically  parts  of  a com- 
mon country.  From  the  period  of  its  first  settle- 
ment, more  than  300  years,  the  settlements  of  Mexi- 
co had  never  taken  the  direction  of  Texas.  Along 
the  Pacific  their  settlements  had  been  progressive; — 
in  a north  east  direction  their  settlements  do  not  ex- 
tend much  over  the  Rio  Grande.  In  this  latter  direc- 
tion they  have  come  merely  into  the  pastoral  re- 
gions, but  have  never  professed  strength  enough  to 
subdue  the  cotton  and  sugar  regions. 

Mr.  B.  alluded  to  his  own  far  back  prophecies, 
and  writings,  concerning  Texas,  and  read  extracts 
from  some  articles  signed  “La  Salle.”  Mr.  B.  made 
some  allusion  to  Messrs.  Walker  and  IVoodbury,  “Tex- 
as Neophytes”  who  iiad  been  so  anxious  to  make 
great  demonstrations  of  love  lor  Texas.  For  himself, 
he  entertained  no  such  anxiety,  because  his  senti- 
ments had  always  been  known.  It  was  not  with  him 
a question  of  “now  or  never,”  but  Texas  then,  now, 
and  always. 

In  this  bill  he  had  provided  for  the  slavery  ques- 
tion so  that  he  should  have  no  Missouri  agitation 
over  again.  For  those  who  regarded  slavery  as  a 
great  moral  evil,  in  which  point  he,  perhaps,  did  not 
differ  much  from  them,  there  was  a provision  which 
would  neutralize  the  slave  influence.  He  would  not 
join  the  fanatics  on  either  side,  those  who  were  run- 
ning a muck  fur,  or  against,  slavery. 

Mr.  B.  then  sent  his  bill  to  the  table  which  was 
read. 

The  following  is  the  bill  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton: 

A bill  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  Slates. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  president  of  tlie  United  Stales  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  advised  to  open  negotiations 
with  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  adjustment  of  boun- 
daries, and  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  following  basis,  to  wit: 

I.  The  boundary  o!  the  annexed  terrilory  to  be  in 
the  desert  prairie  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  along  the 
highlands  and  mountain  heights  W iich  divide  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi  from  the  w'uters  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  to  latitude  42  degrees  north. 

II.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a legislative  act,  or 
by  an  authentic  acl  which  shows  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, to  express  their  assent  to  said  annexation. 

III.  A state,  to  be  called  '■'■The  State  of  Texas,” 
with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself,  and  an  extent  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  largest  state  in  the  union,  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 

IV.  The  remainder  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be 
held  and  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  as  one  of 
their  territories,  and  to  be  called  “Tne  Southwest  Ter- 
ritory.” 

V.  The  existence  of  slavery  to  be  forever  prohi- 
bited in  the  northern  and  northwestern  part  of  said 
territory,  so  as  to  divide,  as  equally  as  may  be  the 
whole  ol  the  annexed  country  between  slaveholding 
and  non  slaveholding  states. 

VI.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained  by  treaty 
to  such  annexation  and  b mhilary,  or  to  he  dispensed 
with  when  the  congiess  of  the  United  States  may 
deem  such  assent  to  be  necessary. 


VII.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to  be  adjust- 
ed by  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same  may  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  treaty  making  power. 

Obituary.  A message  was  received  from  the  house 
announcing  the  death  of  the  bon.  Almon  H.  Read,  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  Mr.  Sturgeon  rose  and  addressed 
the  senate,  and  concluded  by  ottering  the  usual  reso- 
lutions of  respect,  which  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  then  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  II.  Various  memorials  on  the  subject  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  were  presented  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Naturalization  laws.  Mr.  Archer,  presented  a me- 
morial from  Philadelphia,  asking  congress  to  amend 
the  naturalization  laws  so  that  foreigners  should  be 
required  to  reside  here  for  twenty-one  years  before 
being  entitled  to  vote.  The  memorial  were  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  Mr.  Aicher  pre- 
sented eleven  others. 

Mr.  Berrien,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary,  was  asked  if  the  committee  would  have 
time  to  report  upon  these  memorials  at  the  present 
session  of  congress,  and  said  that  they  would  not. — 
The  time  was  too  limited  to  give  the  subject  ade- 
quate consideration. 

Mr.  Pearce , presented  a memorial  asking  for  expe- 
riments in  oxy-hydrogen,  commonly  called  the 
Drummond  light.  It  was  contended  that  this  light 
was  cheaper  for  light  houses  than  gas. 

Coal.  Mr.  Bayard,  from  the  naval  committee, 
moved  to  print  5000  copies  of  the  report  made  on  the 
subject  of  coal  and  its  several  varieties  and  qualities, 
as  deduced  from  a series  of  twenty-one  months’  ex- 
periments. Motion  was  adopted. 

Mineral  lands.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridg'e, 
1,500  copies  of  the  report  made  to  the  Association  of 
American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  by  Mr.  Owen, 
with  its  maps  and  illustrations,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Texas  map.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  1003  copies 
of  the  map  of  Texas,  prepared  by  the  topographical 
corps,  were  ordered  to  be  engraved  for  the  use  of  the 
senate,  provided  it  can  be  done  for  the  sum  of  $400. 

Army  bill.  The  army  appropriation  bill  was  call- 
ed up  by  the  finance  committee,  and  at  once  gave 
rise  to  discussion,  being  the  bill  upon  which  the  two 
houses  of  congress  are  at  variance.  The  house  pro- 
! poses  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  the  senate  are  for  keeping  the  pay  as  now  esta- 
blished by  law.  Tlie  bill  was  then  passed  with  the 
amendment  necessary  to  prevent  the  innovations  of 
the  house. 

District  banks.  Mr.  McDuffie,  raised  a word  in  be- 
i half  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  in  the 
1 house  he  regarded  as  permanently  disposed  off,  and 
] that  too,  without  consulting  a single  individual  inter- 
ested in  the  bill.  Looking  at  the  terrible  calamities 
likely  to  befal  the  people  of  this  district,  he  now 
gave  notice  that  he  would  to-morrow  bring  in  a bill 
to  extend  the  present  charters  for  one  year.  He 
j concurred  in  the  remark  of  Sir  Robert  Pee],  made 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  world  if  paper  money  had  never  been  introduced. 

I The  sudden  withdrawal  of  this  paper  money  would 
be  attended  with  great  evil. 
i The  post  office  bill  was  then  passed. 

Texas.  The  following  joint  resolution  (we  learn 
since  the  removal  of  tlie  injunction  of  secrecy  by  the 
senate)  was  on  the  23d  May  moved  by  Mr.  McDuffie: 

“ Resolved , That  the  compact  of  annexation  made  be- 
tween the  execulive  government  of  the  United  Slates 
and  that  of  Texas,  and  submitted  to  ihe  senate  for  con- 
firmation by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  ratified  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
union  between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  as  soon  as 
the  supreme  executive  and  legislative  power  of  Texas 
shall  ratify  and  confirm  tlie  said  compact  of  annexa- 
tion.’’ 

The  resolution  having  become  a part  of  the  public 
record  of  the  senate,  now  came  up  in  its  order,  and 
being  thus  before  the  senate,  Mr.  IVoodbridge,  moved 
that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Sevier,  suggested  that  the  senator  had  better 
let  the  motion  remain  until  to-rnorrow,  when  the 
senalor  from  South  Carolina  would  be  present. 

Mr.  Woodbridge,  refused  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  the  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

Y EAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Bemen,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Francis,  Huntington,  Jurnagin,  Johnson,  Mangurn,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead.  Pearce.  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge,  Wright— .-27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Hannt- 
gan,  Haywood,  Huger,  Lewis,  Niles,  Sevier,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury — 19. 

The  sen  ite  then  took  up  the  hill  to  remit  the  duty 
on  railroad  iron,  when 

Mr.  Miller,  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  at  some  length. 


The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Evans,  Porter,  Henderson,,  Woodbury,  Walker,  Buchan- 
an. McDuffie , Dayton,  Simmans,  and  others,  when  the 
question  was  taken  on  laying  the  bill  on  the  (able, 
and  decided  in  tlie  negative,  by  yeas  18,  nays  21. 

After  some  further  debate,  the  question  was  (aken 
on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed,  and  decided  in 
the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Berrien.  Colquitt, 
Evans,  Fulton,  Henderson,  Huger.  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
Porter,  Rives,  Sevier,  Tallmadge,  Woodbridge,  Wright 
— 15. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Barrow, 
Dates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Choate  Clay- 
tin,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Fairfield,  Francis.  ILmnegan, 
Haywood,  Huntington,  Johnson,  Manguin,  Merrick, 
Miller.  Morehead,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Up- 
hatn,  Walker,  White,  Woodbury — 30. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  then  hoped  that  some  gentleman 
would  move  to  reconsider  the  vote,  as  he  was  desi- 
rous to  have  the  duly  lessened  to  20  percent.  Some- 
tiling,  at  least,  was  due  to  these  corporations. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  then  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote; 
which  motion  siill  pending, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Huntington,  the  senate  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  execulive  business,  and 
after  having  remained  therein  until  near  G P.  M.  ad- 
journed. 

June  12.  Slave  property.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Missis- 
sippi, offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  Tltat  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  inform  the  senate  whether  the  parliament  of 
! (treat  Britain  has  passed  an  act  extending  its  criminal 
I jurisdiction  to  the  United  States,  so  as  to  subject  any 
I portion  of  their  citizens  or  persons  within  their  limits  to 
I its  penalties  for  acts  done  within  ihe  same;  and  to  com- 
municate a copy  of  said  act,  if  such  there  be,  together 
] with  any  information  lie  may  possess  as  to  the  means 
| which  may  have  been  adopted  to  carry  its  provisions  in- 
to effect. 

Resolved,  That  he  be  also  requested  to  inform  the  se- 
| uhte  whether  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  issued 
circulars  to  its  diplomatic  or  consular  agents  to  collect 
i information  as  to  the  condition  of  any  portion  of  a po- 
pulation; and,  if  so,  to  transmit  to  the  senate  a copy 
thereof,  if  in  his  possession,  together  with  any  infornm- 
j lion  lie  may  possess  as  to  ihe  object  of  issuing  ihe  same. 

Mr.  W.  expressed  the  hope  that  the  resolution 
might  at  once  be  considered.  He  held  in  his  hand 
: what  purported  to  be  an  act  passed  by  the  British 
parliament  in  1843,  which  proceeds  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  persons  connected  with  England,  no  matter 
where  they  reside,  who  may  deal  in  slaves,  or  even 
take  a mortgage  on  slave  property.  It  was  in  fact 
bottomed  on  ihe  law  of  5th  George  IV,  so  that  a 
' person  residing  in  any  foreign  country  sould  be  made 
(amenable  to  the  laws  of  England.  Mr.  W.  said 
here  was  something  new  in  tlie  laws  of  nations,  no 
‘less  than  a palpable  attempt  to  restore  the  same 
principles  for  which  she  contended  during  the  late 
war.  Thus,  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  Stales 
residing  within  our  limits  is  made  amenable  to  the 
| British  law  if  he  attempt  to  deal  in  slave  properly, 
or  even  take  a mortgage  on  such  properly  to  secure 
j a just  debt.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  it 
as  one  of  the  most  insolent  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nations  ever  known.  'I  bus,  by  this  law,  if  a natu- 
ralized citizen  happens  to  deal  in  any  way  in  this 
species  of  property,  and  should  go  to  England  or  to 
Canada,  or  any  other  British  province,  he  would  be 
liable  under  this  law  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Mr. 
W.  then  read  a statement  from  the  New  Orleans 
Bulletin  to  show  that  circulars  had  been  issued  to 
British  consuls  and  agents  to  inquire  into  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  tlie  slaves  of  our  country, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  British  agent  sent  to 
Texas  was  notoriously  engaged  in  prosecuting  such 
inquiries.  He  had  called  on  the  president  to  know 
if  Great  Britain  had  dared  to  issue  circulars  to  her 
agents  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  southern  pro- 
perty, or  attempt  to  extend  her  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He  desired  to 
have  all  the  facts  in  an  authentic  form,  and  he,  for 
one,  would  say,  or  rather  express  the  hope,  that  all 
such  consuls  as  had  made  such  attempts  in  obedience 
to  instructions  should  be  forthwith  dismissed,  and 
that  none  others  be  permitted  to  come  who  would 
prosecute  such  attempts. 

Mr.  Jarnagin,  of  Tenn.,  desired  to  know  what  was 
the  object  ot  tlie  resolution?  Was  it  to  dismiss  those 
consuls  who  in  obedience  to  their  instructions  had 
dared  to  inquire  into  the  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  a portion  of  the  human  race?  What  would 
he  gained  hv  the  information?  Did  the  senator  desire 
to  pass  a law  to  annuli  an  act  of  a foreign  power? 
Unless  something  practical  was  to  grow  out  of  the 
resolution  he  was  opposed  to  its  adoption.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  call  lor  information  for.no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  excite  agitation  in  tlie  public  mind. 

Mr.  Walker.  That’s  net  true  in  this  case;  that  is 
nut  my  object. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  then  desired  to  know  if  it  was  proper 
to  Lake  up  the  time  of  tlie  senate  in  discussing  a 
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measure  which  could  lead  to  no  practical  result? 
Had  the  senator  any  evidence  that  Great  Britain  had 
ever  mode  an  attempt  to  extend  her  criminal  juris- 
diction over  any  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Walker  thought  this  a very  extraordinary  at- 
tempt to  defeat  a resolution  which  called  for  infor- 
mation so  important  to  a portion  of  the  American 
people.  He  had  read  what  purported  to  be  an  act 
of  the  British  parliament,  which,  if  authentic,  no 
man  could  deny,  did  extend  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  England  over  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Allknew  the  stand  taken  by  GreatBritain  duringthe 
last  war,  that  she  had  regarded  our  naturalized  citi- 
zens as  her  subjects,  and  was  there  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary that,  if  she  now  dared  to  assert  that  claim, 
that  he  should  call  for  the  evidence  of  the  fact. 
There  might  be  citizens  in  the  senator’s  own  state, 
and  no  doubt  there  were,  who  would  be  rendered 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  that  act  if  they  visited  ap- 
portion of  the  British  dominions.  It  was  the  same 
infamous  system  that  had  been  attempted  when  this 
country  was  a colony  of  GreatBritain,  that  citizens 
should  be  tried  in  the  mother  country  for  offences 
committed  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Jarnagln  did  not  feel  at  all  alarmed;  it  was 
time  enough  (or  action  when  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
became  in  any  wav  endangered.  The  senator  from 
Mississippi  iiad  intimated  that  if  citizens  of  Tennes- 
see went  into  Canada,  or  any  other  British  posses- 
sion, they  would  be  liable  to  punishment  under  the 
law  of  which  he  complained.  When  such  a thing  j 
occurred  that  any  naturalized  citizen  of  Tennessee  [ 
was  attempted  to  be  punished  under  such  a law,  the 
state, .ay,  and  the  United  States,  would  be  prompt 
enough  to  act;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  proceed  in 
advance.  He  should  like  to  know  what  authority 
the  senator  had  for  supposing  that  Great  Britain  had 
ever  attempted  to  inflict  punishment  on  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States?  The  whole  matter  ^ 
appeared  to  him  like  looking  for  something  to  go  to 
war  about — a disposition  to  find  fault  in  advance  of 
any  overt  act.  j 

Mr.  Archer  saw  no  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  laid  over. 

The  senate  took  up  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Reeside,  executrix  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  j 
James  Reeside,  deceased. 

This  bill  led  to  quite  a protracted  debate,  in  which  i 
Messrs.  Niles,  Merrick,  Buchanan,  Wright,  Benton, 
Hayward , and  others  participated. 

Mr.  .Biles  moved  so  to  amend  the  bill  as  that  the 
report  of  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  referred  should 
be  made  to  congress,  instead  of  being  final,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Niles'  motion  was. decided  in  the  affirmative 
by  2?  to  12,  and  the  bill  as  amended  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

On.  motion  of  Mr.  Benton , the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  and  after 
having  remained  therein  until  6 o’clock  P.  M.,  ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  June  6.  Executive  communication. — - 
Several  communications  from  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments were  read  and  disposed  of.  Among  Ihem 
was  one  from  the  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
in  relation  to  extending  further  patronage  to  profes- 
sor Morse’s  telegraph,  and  announcing  the  complete  j 
success  of  the  recent  experiments  of  its  usefulness 
and  practicability.  The  communication  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

Newspapers.  A resolution  authorising  the  clerk  to 
the  house  to  furnish  each  member,  during  the  session, 
with  papers,  not  exceeding  in  expense  three  daily  j 
papers,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

Naval  pension  bill.  A bill  reported  from  the  com- 1 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  making  appropriations  for 
the  naval  pension  bill,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  ' 
30 1 h of  June,  1845,  was  read  twice  and  on  motion  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Contested  election.  The  orders  of  the  day  were 
then  called  for  and  the  clerk  read  the  resolution,  re- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  elections, 
conferring  the  contested  seat  o;n  Mr.  Junes. 

Mr.  Hopkins  remarked  that  the  privilege  had  been 
extended  to  Mr.  Butts  to  address  the  house.  He 
would  therefore  move  that  the  same  privilege  be  al- 
lowed Mr.  Jones,  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

[Mr.  Bolls  rose  and  spoke  an  hour  in  defence  of  his 
right  to  the  seat  filled  by  Mr.  Junes.  The  principal 
part  of  his  remarks  were  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  legality  of  some  of  the  votes  that  were  cast 
in  the  election.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  at  a re- 
cent election  in  Die  district  for  state  officers,  a majo- 
rity of  more  than  590  votes  had  been  given  against 
tiie  party  to  which  Mr.  Jones  belongs. 

He  said  that  although  belli  reports  w.efe  adverse  to 
him,  the  investigation  proved  that  there  was  doubt 


as  to  whom  the  seat  in  fact  belonged.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  thought  it  would  be  fair,  to  allow 
the  question  to  go  before  the  people  again  for  their 
decision.  He  was  not  anxious  personally  to  obtain 
the  seat,  but  believing  that  he  was  entitled  to  it,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  prosecute  the  matter.  There 
was  only  one  reason  which  made  him  at  all  desirous 
of  enjoying  the  rights  of  a member.] 

Mr.  Junes  said  in  regard  to  his  continuing  to  hold 
the  station,  after  a majority  of  his  constituents  had 
decided  against  him,  he  would  not  do  so  for  one  mo- 
ment, if  he  was  convinced  they  had  so  decided.  The 
qualifications  of  voters  at  the  state  elections,  were 
different  of  those  required  at  the  congressional  elec- 
tions, and  thus  the  result  of  the  late  election  was  no 
guide,  in  determining  what  their  decision  would  be 
between  Mr.  Botts  and  himself.  He  had  supposed 
his  opponent  had  abandoned  this  case,  and  he  was 
surprised  last  night  at  being  told  he  must  be  prepar- 
ed to  argue  it  this  morning.  His  feelings  towards 
Mr.  Botts  were  those  of  perfect  respect  and  kindness, 
but  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  customers  he  had  ever  met  with 
— he  could  make  more  points — he  pursued  his  object 
with  more  peitinacity,  and  was  in  fact,  he  believed, 
the  most  troublesome  antagonist  that  could  be  found 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Elmer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  elec- 
tions, also  addressed  the  house  in  defence  o(  the  ma- 
jority report.  Messrs.  Newton  and  Hamlin  also  spoke 
briefly,  when  the  previous  question  was  called  and 
seconded.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  committee 
awarding  the  disputed  seat  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  was 
adopted:  yeas  150,  nays  0. 

General  appropriation  bill.  The  house  then  took  up 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  di- 
plomatic expenses  of  the  government,  and  a great 
variety  of  amendments  were  disposed  of,  and  at 
quarter  before  five  o’clock,  on  motion  the  house 
adjourned. 

F riday,  June  7.  Personal  and  official.  The  Speaker 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  and  by  general 
consent,  laid  before  the  house  the  following  commu- 
nication: 

Post  office  department,  June,  1844. 
Hon.  Jno.  W.  Jones, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

Sir:  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  20th  May,  as  reported  in 
the  Intelligencer  of  the  21st,  the  hon.  Garret  Davis, 
a member  from  Kentucky,  in  substance  charged  the 
undersigned,  as  postmaster  general,  with  having  de- 
tailed his  subordinate,  Samuel  M.  Brown,  a special 
agent  of  the  post  office  department  for  the  Louisiana 
district,  to  make  a set  on  linn,  (Mr.  Davis,)  a candi- 
date for  congress;  that  Brown  left  his  district  and 
official  business,  in  conformity  to  my  orders,  and 
came  into  the  state  of  Kentucky,  into  Mr.  Davis’  dis- 
trict, engaged  actively  in  the  canvass  then  pending 
between  Mr.  Davis  and  Robert  Wickliffe,  jr.  the  ne- 
phew of  the  postmaster  general. 

If  this  charge,  made  by  a member  of  congress,  in 
his  place  in  the  house  of  representatives,  be  true,  I 
am  justly  obnoxious  to  the  condemnation  of  that  body, 
and  subject  to  that  punishment  which  is  due  to  an 
executive  officer  at  the  head  of  this  department,  who 
shall  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  himself  and  to  the 
public  as  to  detail  his  subordinate  officer  to  leave  his 
station  and  public  duties  and  enter  actively  or  other- 
wise into  a canvass  pending  before  the  people  in  a 
contest  in  which  his  relative  may  be  a parly. 

If  it  be  false,  he  who  makes  it  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  representative  character  should  be  re- 
buked by  a just  public  sentiment. 

I am  prepared  to  prove  the  charge  untrue,  in  every 
sense  of  that  term,  if  an  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
me  by  the  house  of  representatives,  in  that  mode 
which  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

I had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown 
was  in  Kentucky  pending  the  canvass  alluded  to  by 
Mr  Davis,  until  1 heard  of  the  affray  between  him 
and  Mr.  Clay.  Upon  inquiry,  1 was  informed  that  he 
had  been  suddenly  called  to  Kentucky,  his  place  of 
residence,  in  consequence  of  some  domestic  affliction 
in  his  family,  who  resided  in  the  district  now  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Davis. 

Of  the  fact  that  he  engaged  in  the  canvass  be- 
vveen  Mr.  Robert  Wicklitlo  and  Mr.  Davis,  I have 
no  other  evidence  than  the  reported  speech  of  Mr. 
Davis. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  surrounded 
by  difficulties  ami  embarrassments  such  as  have  not 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  my  predecessors,  I have 
made  the  laws  of  congress  regulating  file  department, 
my  rule  of  action,  i have  honestly  essayed  to  ad- 
minister its  complicated  concerns  with  the  sole  de- 
sire to  advance  its  usefulness  and  promote  the  public 
good. 


I submit  respectfully  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house  of  representatives  whether  it  be  not  due  tome 
as  a public  officer,  and  to  themselves  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  charge  which  has  been  thus  publicly  and 
officially  made  against  me  by  one  of  its  own  members 
should  be  inquired  into,  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  the  accused  to  manifest  his  nnocence  and 
the  injustice  of  the  charge;  or,  if  his  guilt  shall  ap- 
pear, that  the  punishment  due  to  the  offence  may  be 
meted  by  the  appropriate  power?  I have  the  honor 
to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  ob't  serv’t, 

CHARLES  A.  WICKLIFFE,  Postmaster  Gen. 

The  communication  having  been  read — 

Mr.  G.  Davis,  said,  the  house  would  recollect  the 
facts  he  had  stated  in  relation  to  this  matter.  He 
had  read  to  the  house  the  letter,  the  private,  confi- 
dential letter,  which  the  postmaster  general  had 
transmitted  to  his  agent,  and  he  had  detailed  other 
facts  and  circumstances  of  his  interference  in  the 
election  between  his  nephew  and  Mr.  D.  He  had 
collated  these  facts,  and  he  had  stated  that  he  would 
leave  to  the  public  to  decide  whether  or  not,  from 

these  facts,  the  inference  might  be  fairly  made as 

he  did  make  it — that  the  postmaster  general  had  in- 
structed his  agent  to  go  into  his  (Mr.  D’s)  district,  and 
interfere  in  the  canvass  between  his  (the  postmaster 
general’s  nephew  and  himself,  (Mr.  D.)  He  had 
stated  the  facts  upon  which  he  had  based  thq  con- 
clusion, and  he  had  said  he  would  leave  for  the  pub- 
lic to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  from 
the  facts.  Now,  he  avered  that  all  the  facts  he  had 
stated  were  true,  and  the  postmaster  general  could 
not  controvert  one  of  them,  not  one.  He  would 
again  read,  if  he  had  it  with  him,  the  letter  of  the 
postmaster  general  to  Mr.  Brown.  He  averred  that 
it  was  a literal  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  post- 
master general  which  he  had  read,  and  which  had 
been  published  in  the  Intelligencer  with  his  remarks; 
and  he  had  asked  the  agent  of  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral, in  his  reply,  to  give  him  the  name  of  the  writer. 
He  had  inquired  of  the  agent  the  name  of  the  writer, 
and  he  had  informed  him  that  he  could  not  give  the 
name,  because  of  the  confidential  character  of  the 
letter.  Some  time  after  he  had  reached  here  he  had 
communicated  with  the  postmaster  general  upon  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Davis,  after  interruption,  resumed.  He  merely 
proposed  to  refer  the  postmaster  general,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Dawson,)  from  Missis- 
sippi, (Mr.  flainmet,)  and  every  man  in  this  house, 
to  the  statement  of  facts  he  had  made  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  previous  debate,  and  to  reiterate  their 
truth.  If  the  postmaster  general  was  disposed  to 
controvert  the  truth  of  any  of  them,  and  if  he  or 
any  friend  of  his  upon  this  floor  desire  any  investiga- 
tion, Mr.  D.  was  ready  to  substantiate  their  truth. — 
That  the  postmaster  general  had  been  absolutely 
guilty  of  sending  this  officer  into  his  district  he  had 
stated  the  facts  which  authorised  his  drawing  the  in- 
ference, and  he  knew  that  that  inference  had  been 
universally  drawn  in  the  country  where  these  opera- 
tions had  occurred.  If  the  postmastergeneral  desired 
an  investigation  in  relation  to  this  matter — to  the 
facts  upon  which  he  had  based  his  conclusion — he 
stood  ready  to  establish  their  truth. 

In  relation  to  the  culpability  of  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral, if  he  had  so  interfered  in  this  matter,  Mr.  D. 
agreed  with  him;  and  there  was  prima  facie  evidence 
against  him  that,  not  only  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
but  in  reference  to  other  matters,  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a similar  interference. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  said  that  if  these  charges  were 
true,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  post- 
master general  ought  to  be  impeached.  If  they  were 
not  true,  it  was  the  duly  ol  the  house  to  vindicate 
him  against  them.  He  (Mr.  J.)  moved,  therefore, 
that  the  communication  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  the  post  office  and  post  roads,  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges,  and  with  povi  er 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  main  question  (on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cave  Johnson)  was  ordered;  and,  being  taken, 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  then  offered  a resolution 
directing  the  ■ Same  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
abuse  of  authority  and  malversion  ofotfice  of  the  said 
postmaster  general. 

Objection  being  made,  Mr.  Davis,  moved  a sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  The  vote  was-  as  8G,  nays 
57,  not  two- thirds;  so  they  were  not  suspended. 

The  Rhode  Island  memorial.  Mr.  Burke  from  the 
select  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  memo- 
rial of  the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature. of 
Rhode  Island,  requesting  (among  other  things  the 
house  of  representatives  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  fact  of  the  adoption  of  a constitution  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island,  in  December,  1841,  and  its  sup- 
pression by  the  then  existing  authorities  of  the  slate, 
through  the  interference  and  assistance  of  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  Sto  made  a report,  con- 
cluding with  sundry  resolutions  declaratory  of  the 
views  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Burke  moved  that  the  report  be  printed  and  its 
further  consideration  he  postponed  till  the  (irst  Mon- 
day in  December  next: 

Mr.  Causin  asked  the  gentleman  so  to  modify  his 
motion  as  to  provide  also  for  the  printing  of  the  mi- 
nority report. 

Mr.  Burke  accepted  the  modification. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Burke  as  modified,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Seymour  from  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  to  which  was  referred  a senate  bill,  autho- 
rising the  payment  of  equitable  commissions  to  the 
agents  or  persons,  in  whose  favor  awards  have  been 
made  under  treaties,  between  the  U.  States  and  fo- 
reign powers,  which  awards  have  been  retained  in 
the  treasury  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  United 
States,  reported  the  same  without  amendment,  with 
a recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 

•The  senate  bill  authorising  the  state  of  Illinois  to 
tax  public  lands  within  her  limits,  was  taken  up  and 
rejected. 

Mr.  Ilungerford  moved  that  the  bill  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  members  and  other  officers  of  government  be 
made  the  special  order  for  Monday. 

Civil  bill.  The  house  took  up  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic appropriation  bill.  The  residue  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee  ol  the  whole  were  consider- 
ed and  disposed  of.  The  bill  was  then  passed  and 
sent  to  the  senate. 

Naval  bill.  The  amendments  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  to  the  navy  appropriation  bill,  were  next 
considered. 

The  amendment  reducing  the  number  of  men  and  ] 
boys  in  the  navy  to  7,500,  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  one  half  the  appropriation  for  the  navy 
previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  was  rejected.  Yeas 
36,  nays  111. 

On  concurring  in  the  amendment  appropriating; 
$50,000  for  the  purchase  of  American  water  rotted  \ 
hemp  lor  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  prohibiting  the 
purchase  of  the  foreign  article  except  so  far  as  a i 
supply  of  American  hemp  of  proper  quality  and  as  i 
cheap  a price  could  not  be  obtained,  Mr.  G.  Davis , | 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  being  taken,  « ere:  I 
yeas  84,  nays  81.  So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

Ttie  other  amendments  (including  that  of  abolish- 
ing corporeal  punishment  in  the  navy)  were  concur- 
red in. 

The  bill  having  then  been  ordered  to  a third  read- 
ing, fat  this  lime,]  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 
And  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday.  June  8.'  Mr.  Garret  Davis  again  offer- 
ed his  resolution  directing  the  post  office  committee, 
to  which  was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  postmas- 
ter general,  to  inquire  whether  the  latter  has  not 
been  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  office,  &c.  Objection  be- 
ing made,  Mr.  Davis  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules, 
but  without  success. 

Illinois  lands.  Yesterday  a bill  authorising  Illinois 
to  tax  public  lands  having  been  rejected,  a motion 
was  this  morning  made  to  reconsider  the  vote.  The  j 
motion  prevailed.  A motion  was  then  made  to  lay  | 
the  bill  on  the  table.  It  failed.  The  question  w.,s  1 
then  once  mure  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
it  was  rejected. 

District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  S.  C.  moved 
that  the  bills  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  be 

taken  up. 

A bill  to  incorporate  the  Howard  institution,— an 
association  entirely  charitable,— was  rejected  by  a 

party  vote. 

A bill  to  incorporate  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum 
of  Alexandria  was  also  rejected. 

A bill  to  improve  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the 
road  leading  to  the  Congressional  Burying  Ground 
was  also  rejected. 

The  bill  appropriating  $520  to  repair  the  roof  of 
the  Alexandria  court  house,  was  zealously  opposed, 
but  finally  passed. 

The  bill  to  give  to  Washington  city  a new  charter 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  upon  the  merits  of  its  pro- 
visions.  For  the  more  radical  members  of  the  house 
the  bill  was  not  sufficiently  free  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  franchise.  The  bill  was  subsequently  laid 
aside.  A bill  to  regulate  arrests  upon  mense  pro- 
cess in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  taken  up  and 
passed  with  provisions  that  no  non-resident  should 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned  fur  debts  contracted  out 
ol  the  District.  Also,  that  no  female  should  be  im- 
prisoned fur  debt,  and  no  person  fur  debts  under  $50. 
f or  debts  above  this  sum  there  are  special  provisoes. 
The  bill  to  go  into  operation  after  the  next  term  of 
the  court. 

A bill  to  protect  societies  of  public  worship  was 
then  passed,  arid  a bill  amending  the  act  incorporat- 
ing the  Alexandria  canal  company. 


A bill  amending  the  act  providing  for  the  support 
of  the  insane  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  also 
passed. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  S.  Carolina,  reported  a bill  grant- 
ing the  use  of  the  insane  asylum  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ports  of  entry.  Bills  were  passed  making  Bangor 
in  Maine,  Chicago  in  Illinois,  and  Michigan  city  in 
Indiana,  ports  of  entry. 

The  bill  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  pension  act  to 
widows  of  revolutionay  officers  and  soldiers  was  con- 
sidered, and  after  several  amendments  engrossed  and 
passed  by  a large  vote. 

The  act  grants  a pension  to  all  widows  married 
prior  to  1800,  and  continues  the  pension  for  life. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  June  10.  Several  Texas  memorials  were 
presented  and  referred. 

Mr.  Pratt  in  pursuance  of  previous  notice  desired 
leave  to  introduce  his  plan  for  rechartering  the  Dis- 
trict banks,  so  as  to  make  them  comport  with  the 
free  banks  of  New  York.  Objection  being  made, 
the  plan  was  not  received. 

Mr.  Bidlack  here  rose  and  announced  the  death  of 
his  late  colleague,  the  hon.  Jllmon  II.  Head,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  usual  resolutions  for  wearing  crape,  &c.  were 
adopted,  after  which,  as  a token  of  resnect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  house  immediately  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  June  11.  Naturalization  laws.  Mr. 
Adams  asked  leave  to  present  and  have  referred 
two  memorials  from  Native  Americans  of  Phila- 
delphia asking  congress  to  amend  the  naturalization 
laws. 

Mr.  Weller  objected  to  the  reception  of  these  me- 
morials. 

Mr.  Admis  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  with  a1 
view  of  having  them  presented  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary,  and  upon  this  motion  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Ji dams  said  that  he  desired  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  these  petitions  by  the  house.  He  would 
not,  if  he  could  help  it,  have  them  rejected  under  “the 
6^5- 

The  house  refused  to  suspend,  ayes  35,  noes  94. 

Texas.  A message  in  writing  was  received  from 
the  president  of  the  U.  States  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
John  Tyler.  [See  page  243.] 

The  message  having  been  read,  Mr.  Hopkins  moved 
that  together  with  its  accompanying  documents  it 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  afi'airs  and 
be  printed. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  moved  that  the  message  and  its 
documents  be  laid  upon  the  table.  Negatived,  by 
yeas  60,  nays  118. 

The  message  and  accompanying  documents  were 
then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to  tile  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  to  print  15,000  extra  copies  of 
these  papeis. 

Objection  being  made,  a motion  followed,  how- 
ever, to  suspend  the  rules,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered. The  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  by 
108  to  79. 

Executive  usurpation.  Mr.  Adams  rose  and  asked 
leave  to  offer  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That,  by  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
the  power  of  declaring  war  is  expressly  and  exclusively 
delegated  by  the  people  of  this  Union  to  the  congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  any  attempt  by  the  president  of  the  j 
United  States  to  place  them  in  a state  ot  aciual  war  i 
with  any  foreign  nation,  with  or  without  the  advice  and  ! 
consent  of  the  senate,  would  be  a flagrant  usurpation  ot 
the  powers  exclusively  delegated  to  the  house  ot  reprfi- 
seiitativep,  and  requiring  of  those  the  exercise  ol  all  I 
their  constitutional  authority  to  vindicate  their  lawful! 
powers. 

Objection  being  made,  Mr.  Adams  moved  a suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  The  motion  was  negatived;  the 
vote  being,  yeas  78,  nays  108. 

Veto.  A message  was  received  from  the  president, 
(the  western  harbor  bill  received  Iris  signature.) — 

The  message  was  read,  and-  gave  his  reasons  for 
putting  his  veto  upon  the  eastern  harbor  bill,  (as  be- 
ing too  local  in  its  objects.) 

The  message  having  been  read,  the  eastein  harbor 
bill  was  again  considered  and  put  upon  its  passage 
the  required  vote  being  now  two  thirds.  The  ques* 
tion,  shall  the  eastern  harbor  bill  pass,  was  decided, 
by  yeas  103,  nays  84,  (not  two  Ihitds),  in  the  nega. 
live. 

Naval.  The  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole  and  took  up  the  biil  for  paying  the  naval  pen 
sions. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr 
Parmenter,  reviving  the  two  per  cent,  pension  fund 
for  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  contri- 
buted to  this  fund  by  captures  on  board  of  private 


armed  vessels.  The  bill  as  amended  was  laid  aside 
to  be  reported  to  the  house,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
ported and  passed. 

The  Memphis  naval  depot  was  also  laid  aside  to  be 
reported. 

District  banks.  Mr.  Campbell  made  a successful 
motion  to  take  up  the  bill  Irom  the  senate  to  extend 
the  charters  of  the  District  banks.  The  bill  was  read 
proposing  to  extend  the  charters  to  1854. 

Mr.  Carey,  of  Maine,  moved  an  amendment  to 
punish  with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  person  in  the 
banks  who  should  perforin  any  of  the  offices  ofbank- 
ing  after  the  4th  of  July  next.  The  fine  was  to  be 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  imprison- 
ment was  to  be  for  10  years  in  the  penitentiary. — 
Mr.  Carey  defended  bis  amendment  in  a set  speech 
upon  the  tariff,  arid  upon  banks  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Causin,  of  Maryland,  followed  in  reply. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  June  11.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia, 
offered  a resolution  providing  that  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  those  persons  who  were  killed  on  board  the 
Princeton  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  if  the  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  $1,550.  Adopted  by  123  yeas,  to  62  nays. 

District  banks.  The  house  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole,  (Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,)  in  the  chair,  and 
took  up  the  District  bank  bill.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ohio, 
addressed  the  committee  in  opposition  to  the  hill,  and 
against  banks.  Mr.  D.  endeavored  to  excuse  Mr. 
Dallas  for  voting  for  a bank  and  for  being  for  a U. 
States  bunk,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  repented. 
He  believed  not  in  the  power  now,  and  the  demo- 
crats were  satisfied  with  him  because  he  had  re- 
pented as  a man  had  a right  to  do. 

At  half  past  12  o’clock  all  debate  was  closed  and 
Mr.  Duncan  was  cut  short  in  the  in idst  of  his  speech. 

The  first  amendment,  a proposition  to  extend  the 
charters  for  one  year  instead  of  ten,  was  lost.  18-16 
was  lost,  and  1847  prevailed. 

Amendments  were  then  made  to  strike  out  the 
Farmers’  and  Machanics’  Bank  of  Alexandria;  also 
Ihe  Potomac  Bank  and  Washington  and  Patriotic 
Banks  of  Washington,  both  rejected. 

An  amendment  to  wind  up  the  charters  after  the 
4th  of  July,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  an  amendment  giving  to  each 
stockholder  the  privilege  of  examining  the  condition 
of  the  bank  of  which  he  is  a stockholder  whenever 
he  desires.  Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  offered  an  amendment 
giving  a similar  privilege  to  any  person  holding  the 
notes  of  such  banks.  Rejected. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  an  amendment  limiting  the 
time  for  winding  up  to  1846  (in  case  the  banks  refuse 
the  charters;)  [the  time  designated  in  the  bills  is 
1850.]  Rejected. 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  to  strike  out  1850  and  insert 
1817,  [so  a-  to  correspond  with  t lie  time  to  which, 
under  Mr.  Saunders' ■ amendment,  the  duration  of  the 
chapters  had  been  limited.]  Withdrawn. 

Mr.  Burke  renewed  the  amendment.  Agreed  to. 

■ Some  twenty  amendments  followed  one  upon  .ano- 
ther, mos_t  of  them  of  the  most  ultra  character,  and 
nearly  all  of  this  character  were  rejected.  The  bill 
was  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  S.  C.  moved  the  previous  question, 
pending  which  a motion  was  made  to  go  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  and  carried  by  a vote  of  84  to  76. 

Private  Express  Bill.  Mr.  Hopkins  moved  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  lo  take  up  the  bill  to  prohibit 
the  continuance  of  private  expresses. 

Mr.  Dana  observed  that  this  bill  had  originated  in 
the  house;  they  had  before  them  a senate  bill  includ- 
ing provisions  both  for  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
postage  and  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  post 
office  laws.  It  had  oecome  so  late  in  the  session  that 
it  was  apparent  that  they  could  not  pass  this  bill 
through  the  house,  and  gel  it  to  the  senate  so  as  to 
hope  for  the  action  of  that  body  upon  it.  He  therefore 
moved  to  lay  aside  the  present  bill,  with  a view  to 
take  up  the  senate  bill  and  perfect  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that 
before  they  prescribed  the  particular  rates  of  postage, 
they  ought  to  lake  care  of  the  revenues  of  Ihe  depart- 
ment, to  prevent  the  further  commission  of  frauds 
upon  them.  This  bill,  making  provisions  against  these 
frauds,  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever  might  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  house  relation  to  specific  rates  of  postage, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  Dana's  morion  was  defended  by  Messrs.  Adams, 
Wintlirop,  Hale,  Carroll  and  others,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Iloplcins,  Thompson,  and  Carey.  The  postage 
question  was  discussed  in  committee.  The  friends 
of  reduction  in  general  we  he  from  the  cast  and  the 
large  cities.  The  opposers  of  the  bill  were  from  the 
west  and  southwest. 

Without  final  action  on  the  motion,  the  committee 
rose,  reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Business  review.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  notice  the 
vast  increase  of  business  which  is  indicated  on  everv 
hand,  bv  comparing  the  receipts  upon  the  canals,  rail 
roads,  &c.,of  the  present  season,  so  far.  with  preceding 
years.  We  dpsign  to  furnish  some  details  in  our  next. 

TIip  New  York  Express  remarks  the  receipt  of  nearly 
SGOO.OOO  tolls  on  Erie  Canal  within  44  days,  an  amount 
surpassing  all  calculation,  even  all  dreaming  among  fi- 
nanciers; it  shows  what  rriav  be  expected  in  part  from 
the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad. 

The  exports  from  N.  Orleans  during  the  ouarter  end- 
ing 31st  Mareh  amounted  to  more  than  $19,000,000,  and 
more  than  double  those  of  anv previous  quarter. 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  the  6th  says:  The  ship- 
ments of  produce  from  the  various  lake  ports  thus  far, 
this  season,  will  probably  double  those  of  any  previous 
year;  and  some  places  which  heretofore  relied  upon 
other  points  for  supplies,  are  now  exporting  largely 
themselves.  Ohio,  of  all  others,  is  pouting  forth  her 
surplus  products  beyond  measure. 

The  Boston  Courier  maintains,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
bank  project.  I he  outlines  of  which  are  given  in  this 
number,  pronounced  by  some  “the  greatest  financial 
prnjpct  of  the  age.’’ is  exactly  similar  to  the  project 
proposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  bis  speech  on  the  pub- 
trensuvv  in  1S3S.  and  in  the  exchequer  report,  from  the 
treasury  department,  during  the  sessions  of  1841-2. 
Whether  Mr.  Peel  or  Mr.  Webster  he  entitled  to  the  pa- 
tentin' of  the  project,  it  will  be  wise  in  the  U.  States  to 
allow  the  expense  a nd  danger  of  the  experiment  to  he 
encountered  by  England.  If  it  answers  vvell  there,  we 
shall  have  time  enough  to  adept  it  and  have  the  advan- 
tage of  their  experience  to  boot,  and  wi'hout  incurring 
the  risk  or  ruin  which  its  failure,  if  it  fails,  will  incur. 
Wc  willingly  forego  the  eclat  of  leading  in  the  enterprise. 
There  is  much  identity  between  Mr.  Peel’s  project 
.and  Mr.  Webster’s  exchequer  project,  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, has  been  recommended  for  adoption  in  the 
two  last  annual  messages  of  the  president,  and  remains 
now  before  congress  as  the  last  executive  recommenda- 
tion for  a system  of  finance  for  this  country.  If  it  be  in 
fact  identical  with  Mr.  Peel’s  project  it  makes  the  sub- 
ject morn  in'eresling  to  us,  and  for  that  reason  as  well 
as  its  intrinsic  importance  as  a money  matter,  we  insert 
in  this  number  an  article  from  the  London  Banker's  Cir- 
cular, of  May  19,  upon  the  subject. 

Flour.  The  arrivals  at  Cleveland,  via  canal  during 
the  month  of  Muv.  109,353  bills,  and  235  S36  bushels  of 
wheat  The  Baltimore  inspections  of  last  week  comprise 
7.556  bbls.  and  1,062  half  Ibis.  Prices  at  Buffalo.  .Tune 
5.  western  flour  $3  8S — heavy.  The  quantity  of  flour 
which  reached  Albany  lo  1st  June,  was  279,952  bbls., 
against  128,997  last  year. 

Grain.  White  wheat  continues  to  rate  a few  cents 
above,  and  good  red  a few  cents  below  one  dollar  a bu- 
shel in  the  Baltimore  market.  Seldom  has  a year  passed 
with  so  slight  variations  in  the  price  of  the  article  in  litis 
market,  as  the  one  just  closing  since  last  harvest. 

Cotton  The  depression  of  price  in  the  Liverpool 
market,  before  the  sailing  of  the  Caledonia,  (lSilt  ult.) 
was  owing  to  information  from  the  U.  Sta'es,  that  the 
crop  of  last-season,  would  not  fall  below  1.950,000  bales, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  advices  from  China  showed  the 
cotton  market  there  quite  depressed,  and  consequently 
East  India  cotton  would  seek  a market  in  England, 
thus  interfering  materially  with  the  lower  grade  'of 
American.  The  true  secret  of  the  decline  we  suspect 
was,  the  very  heavy  arrivals  from  this  country,  the  stock 
so  long  held  back  being  precipitated  so  rapidly  upon 
then). 

Cotton  crop  The  St.  Frnncisville,  La..  Chronicle 
mentions  the. receipt  of  a full  shaped  bale  of  cotton,  on 
the  30th  ult.  from  the  plantation  of  D.  Turnbull,  of  that 
Parish. 

At  Now  Orleans  on  the  30th , 15,580  bales  of  cotton 
were  cleared  at  the  custom  house.  The  Stock  on  hand, 
4th  June,  103,991  bales.  The  stock  in  first  hands  is 
reduced  to  about  20  000  bales.  Sales  of  the  last  three 
days  9.200  bales.  Prices  range  from  51  to  7c.  and  have 
remained  nearly  stationary,  or  very  slightly  declining  two 
weeks  past. 

Tobacco.  The  inspections'  of  last  week  at  Baltimore, 
comprise  1.049  hhds.  Maryland,  CSS  Ohio,  167  Kentuc- 
ky. 4 Virginia,  and  30  Indiana — total  1,938  ltlids.  This 
is  the  first  tobacco  from  Indiana  to  this  market.  The 
demand  continues  lively — fair  qualities  of  Maryland  are 
taken  as  fast  as  brought  into  market;  some  has  sold  this 
week  ns  high  as  $15al6  per  hundred.  Common  quali- 
ties sell  freely  at  former  quotations,  viz:  inferior  $2  50a 3 00, 
middling  to  good  $4a6,  good  $6  50a8  00,  fine  $8al4  Ohio 
also  sells  freely  at  former  quotations.  3a4 — good  5n6,  fine 
red  wrapper)'  6 50ul0  yellow  7 5t)al0,  extra  $llal3. 

A four  story  warehouse,  112  feet  front  by  126  feet  deep, 
designed  for  a tobacco  warehouse,  is  erecting  on  Maine, 
above  Cherry  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  city  promises  to 
become  the  tobacco  emporium  of  the  west.  Another 
large  warehouse  is  about  to  be  erected  for  the  reception 
of  tobacco  at  Baltimore,  by  t lie  state. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Cuba  is  ascertained  to  have  so 
far  failed,  that  Havana  cigars  will  be  scarce,  and  heavy 
speculations  are  making  in  the  ar.icle  in  our  markets  — 
The  effect  is  to  enhance  the  value  of  finpr  qualities  of 
Virgin!  i;  and  sales  have  been  made  of  choice  hhds.  at 
ui.pl>  cedenled  prices.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  states, 
that  Capt.  E.  B.  Withers,  of  Campbell  county,  sold  one 
hogshead  to  J.  W.  Morgan,  manufacturer,  at”  45  dollars 


per  hundred!  We  have  accounts  of  other  sales  at  splen- 
did prices,  but  (hat  beats  all.  The  inspections  at  Rich- 
mond now  average  200  hhds.  a day.  At  New  Orleans, 
June  4,  prices  range  frpm  1 \ to  7j  cents  per  lb.,  the  arti- 
cle especially  of  fair  quality, — in  active  demand, — prices 
tending  upward.  Stock  on  hand,  18,748  hhds. 

Treasury  notes  Amount  outstanding  on  the  1st 
inst.,  as  officially  reported,  $2  353, 4S2  31. 

Exchange.  N.  York  on  London  has  gone  up  to  9J. 
Specie  will  be  sent  in  preference  to  a further  advance. 
Domestic  exchange  remains  quiet  and  wholesome. 

Stocks  remain  at  last  week’s  rates,  with  but  trifling  ex- 
ceptions. The  rate  of  foreign  exchange  keeps  them  down 
at  the  point  to  which  they  receded  during  last  week. 

Money  continues  abundant  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  &c.  rates  range  from  4|  to  5 and  6.  The 
current  demand  for  business  purposes  feels  the  approach 
of  midsummer. 

Bank  of  the  U.  States.  The  supreme  court  of  Loui- 
siana have  decided  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs. 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  involving  the  validity  of 
the  assignments  made  by  the  bank  in  Philadelphia.  The 
decision  maintains  the  assignments  in  full  force,  and 
thus  releases  the  assets,  amounting  to  between  one  and 
two  millions  of  dollars,  that  for  upwards  of  two  years 
have  been  held  under  attachment,  and  places  them  at  the 
control  of  the  trustees  in  Philadelphia.  One  item  of  these 
assets  is  upwards  of  400,000  dollars  in  cash,  lying  in  one 
of  the  New  Orleans  banks  subject  to  the  result  of  the 
suit.  This  long,  vexatious,  and  most  expensive  law  suit 
is  thus  closed  to  the  relief  the  creditors  of  the  bank. — 
They'  have  recently  had  a similar  decision  in  Kentucky. 

Bibles  in  the  New  York  schools.  The  common 
school  state  convention,  of  N.  York,  on  the  5:h  inst.,  by 
a vote  of  33  to  15.  recommended  the  reading  of  the  hi- 
ble,  or  selections  from  it,  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
slate.  The  native  American  ticket  for  school  commission- 
ers, prevailed  at  the  election  on  the  3d  inst , in  every  ward 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  except  the  Gth  and  1 4 1 h . 

Bulwer,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  was  on  the 
wing  for  a town  on  the  continent,  instead  of  embarking 
for  the  United  States. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  New  Yorl;,  135,  of 
which  26  were  under  one  year,  8 were  colored  persons, 
25  were  Irish,  11  other  foreigners,  23  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

At  Philadelphia,  for  the  week  ending  the  1st  inst.,  94. 
of  which  25  were  under  one  year,  7 were  colored,  11 
died  of  consumption.  On  the  week  ending  the  8th  inst., 
127,  of  which  35  were  under  one  year,  10  were  colored, 
21  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  for  the  week  ending  the  4th  inst.,  60, 
of  which  13  were  under  one  year,  11  were  free  colored 
and  6 slaves;  20  died  of  consumption.  The  week  end- 
ing the  11(11,57,  ol  which  22  were  under  one  year,  6 
were  free  colored,  and  3 slaves,  8 died  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  8 of  consumption. 

James  Wadsworth,  esq.,  one  of  the  most  respectable, 
talented,  and  useful  citizens  of  the  northern  part  of  N 
York,  distinguished  for  his  services  to  education,  politi- 
cal economy,  and  practical  science;  the  firs'  to  establish 
a Normal  school  in  that  state,  and  who  originated  and 
perfected  their  system  of  common  school  libraries — was 
the  author  of  many  valuable  publications  on  education, 
gratuitously  distributed,  and.  withal  (next  to  John  Jacob 
Aston)  tile  wealthiest  man  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is 
numbered  with  the  dead.  He  died  last  week,  alter  a 
lingering  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Genesee  county. 

Iowa — State  government.  The  question  whether  to 
form  a state  government  and  demand  admission  into  the 
Union,  as  such,  lately  submitted  to  vote,  was  decided, 
fora  state  government  6,976;  against  it  4,181;  majority  in 
favor  2,795. 

Immigrants.  Three  ships  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  6ih  inst.,  having  on  board  700  steerage  passengers, 
mostly  from  Ireland.  A vessel  at  Baltimore  this  week, 
brings  upwards  of  100  from  Bremen. 

Lowell- — Population.  The  population  of  Lowell  now 
numbers  20,119,  being  an  increase  since  1840,  of  4,353. 

New  York  canals.  Up  to  the  1st  June.  1843,  the 
amount  of  tolls  collected  at  Buffalo,  was  $76,447.  Up 
to  the  1st  .Tune.  ’44,  the  amount  collected  at  the  same 
place,  was  $152,615.  In  1843  the  western  people  paid 
in  tolls  up  and  down,  not  far  from  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  What  will  those. tolls  amount  to  ten  years 
hence? 

Relics.  A party  of  persons  from  Glen’s  Falls,  N.  Y . 
engaged  in  repairing  the  Lake  George  Road,  near 
“Williams’  Rock,’’  last  Monday  week,  discovered  large 
quantities  of  human  bones.  They  were  found  about 
eighteen  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  Among 
the  bones,  four  sculls  were  found,  each  of  which  bore 
the  marks  of  the  Inoian’s  tomahawk-  They  are  doubt- 
less the  bones  of  the  victims  of  the  Indians  under 
Montcalm,  at  the  massacre  which  succeeded  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  William  Henry. 

Revolutionary'  worthies.  James  Banks,  Esq.,  of 
Byrum,  Con.,  departed  this  life  on  the  30th  May,  aged 
92  years.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  one 
of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  confined  in  the  sugar-house 
of  the  city  nf  New  York,  in  the  year  1778.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  his  gentlemanly  deportment  and  urbanity  of 
manners,  he  was  placed  by  the  Biiish  officers  as  a ge- 
neral superintendent  over  the  prisoners,  with  perfect 
freedom  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 


State  elections,  The  Louisiana  annual  election  ofstate 
officers  and  of  delgates  to  a convention  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution of  the  late,  takes  place  on  the  1st  July  ensuing. 
rI  he  annual  e.  ctions  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  occur  on  the 
1st  August.  Vermont  on  the  3d  September.  Maine  on 
the  9th  September.  Maryland  on  the  2d  October.  Geor- 
gia and  Arkansas  on  the  ?th  October.  New  Jersey , 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  on  the 8th  October.  South  Ca- 
rolina on  the  14ih  October. 

Steamboat  items.  Two  new  iron  steamers,  of  20,0 
tons  burthen,  schooner  rigged,  capable  of  carrying  2000 
barrels  of  flour  each,  with  50  horse  power  engines,  ope- 
rating by  Loper’s  propellers,  are  to  commence  running 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  a few  weeks. 
The  passage  is  to  be  made  in  24  hours.  The  first  of  the 
boats, — the  Henry  Clay,  was  launched  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  last  week,  and  the  other,  the  Frelinghyusen,  is 
to  be  launched  in  a fortnight.  Freight  and  passage  by 
this  line  will  be  reduced. 

The  Tigress,  steam  packet,  200  tons,  to  carry  2000  bar- 
rels, with  two  engines,  and  Erricson’s  propellers,  good 
cabin,  and  state  rooms  for  30  or  40  passengers,  just 
finished  at  New  York,  is  to  be  on  her  line  from  thence 
to  Richmond  dock,  Va  , via  City  Point  and  Nuriolk,  in 
the  course  of  a fortnight. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  general 
conference  at  New  York,  have  chosen  two  new  bishops, 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Hamline  and  the  Rev.  Edmund  S. 
Janes,  D.  D.,  who  were  ordained  accordingly  on  the  10th 
inst.  The  balloting  for  them  was  as  follow's:  First  bal- 
lot— whole  number  of  votes  177;  necessary  for  a choice 
89;  Janes  86,  G.  Peck  81,  L.  L.  Hamline  75,  Dr.  Bas- 
comb  5G,  J.  F.  Wright  36— no  choice.  Second  ballot — L. 
L.  Hamline  102,  E.  S.  Janes  99,  Dr.  Bascomb  52. — 
There  are  now  seven  bishops  or  superintendents,  who 
have  the  oversight  of  the  whole  church  included  w ithin 
the  bounds  of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  numbering 
over  one  million  of  church  members.  A bishop  in  this 
church  has  not  the  oversight  of  anyone  section  of  the 
country,  hut  conjointly  with  the  oAers,  exercises  a ge- 
neral superintendency  over  the  whole  church.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  bishops  of  this  or  that  place  or  state,  but 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

A report  and  series  of  resolutions,  contemplating  a 
separation  of  the  church,  by  instituting  two  general  con- 
ferences, one  for  the  north  and  the  other  for  the  south, 
reported  after  long  discussion  by  a committee  of  nine, 
was  adopted  by  the  conference,  ayes  139,  nays  17. 

A formal  salfement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  case  of  bishop  Andrews,  was  made  and 
adopted  by  the  conference.  A formal  protest  entered 
by  the  southern  members,  and  a reply  to  tite  protest, 
were  spread  upon  the  journals,  and  finally,  the  cortfi  r- 
ence, alter  prayer,  adjourned  sine  die,  a little  after  twelve 
o’clock. 

Public  meetings  have  taken  place  at  Richmond 
Notfolk.  Va..  and  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  express  their  senti- 
ments upon  the  proceeding  of  the  conference  in  relation 
to  bishop  Andrews.  Amongst  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  meeting  at  Norfolk  was  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  an  immediate  division  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  indispensable  to  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  the  southern  portion 
thereof,  if  not  essential  to  her  continued  existence,  and 
that  we  earnestly  request  the.  southern  delegation  never 
to  return  to  their  homes  until  a dissolution  is  effected. 

The  crops.  The  weather  for  the  last  week  has  been 
uniisally  cool  for  midsummer.  Accounts  continue  to 
give  favorable  representations  of  the  appearance  ofgrain 
with  but  a few  local  exceptions  where  fly  has  done  in- 
jury. The  accounts  from  the  cotton  region,  west,  is  not 
so  favorable.  Immense  injury  has  been  done  by  the  in- 
undations of  the  western  rivers. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  mills,  in  and  near 
Manchester,  England,  now  amount  to  412,  employing 
116,281  persons,  of  which  28,456  were  males,  26,710  fe- 
males over  21  years  of  age;  average  wages  of  young  and 
old  10s.  3)d.,  equal  to  $2,30  per  week.  Reduction  of 
wages  since  1833,  two  pence  per  head. 

Temperance  reform.  An  immense  mass  convention 
of  temperance  men,  teetotalers,  Washingtonians,  refor- 
mers, abstinence  men.  fastens,  and  selfdenyers,  was 
held  at  Boston  on  the  30th  May.  The  whole  city  was 
engaged  in  doing  honor  to  the  cause,  represented  by  its 
advocates  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  All  classes  unit- 
ing in  it.  The  banks  and  Custom  House  closed  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

Of  380  men  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland, 
now  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  only  20 now  draw 
rations  of  liquor. 

Temperance  hotels.  Edward  O.  Delevan,  esq.,  : he 
temperance  reformer,  is  building  a new  temperance  ho- 
tel at  Albany,  expected  to  cost  $100,000.  The  Croton 
Hotel  of  New  York  has  also  been  enlarged  by  its  enter- 
prising proprietor. 

Venus.  The  planet  is  nowin  all  its  splendor  as  the 
evening  star,— about  sixty  degrees  east  of  the  sun  It 
may  be  distinguished  at  tnid-day,  when  the  atmosphere 
is  clear. 

Woollen  Factories.  The  Maine  Fanner,  states,  that 
five  extensive  new  woollen  factories  are  going  into  op- 
peration  in  that  state.  This  promises  well  for  wool 
growers,  and  for  sheep  too,  which  are  now  treated  with 
much  greater  respect  than  heretofore.  The  butcher  can’t 
have  his  choice  of  every  flock  as  heretofore.  Machine- 
y,  too,  is  in  great  demand. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  week  has  been  somewhat  eventful.  Congress 
closed  its  first  session  of  196  days,  on  Monday,  the 
17th.  We  insect  in  this  number  a.  list  of  the  acts 
passed  during  the  session,  as  also  a list  of  appoint- 
ments, confirmed  by  the  senate  in  part, — the  residue, 
and  the  nominations  rejected  by  that  body  previous 
to  adjourning,  will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

The  post  office  bill,  which  passed  the  senate  some 
weeks  since,  was  not  acted  on  by  the  house,  and 
their  own  bill  for  regulating  postage  and'the  frank- 
ing privilege,  was  also  neglected.  A determined 
hostility  to  the  banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  maintained'  by  the  house  to  the  end',  and  as  their 
charters  expire  this  summer,  those  institutions  will 
all  have  to  assign,  and  wind  up, 

The  president  signed  the  bill  for  improving  the 
water  courses  of  the  west,  and  vetoed  (he  bill  for  im- 
proving the  harbors  of  the  east,  as  being  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  treaty  with  Prussia,  hastily  negotiated  un- 
der instruction  from  President  Tyler  by  Mr.  Whea- 
ton, and  communicated  to  the  senate  sometime 
since  for  their  advice  thereon,  was  on  the  last  day 
of  their  session,  on.  motion,  of  Mr.  Morehead,  order- 
ed to  lie  on  the  table  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Foster,  Francis,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Jarnagin, 
Johnson,  Mangum.  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Phelps,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Upham,  White, 
—27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Atchison,  Atherton,  Baghy,  Benton, 
Breese,  Colquitt,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Haywood,  Huger, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Tappan,  Walk- 
er, Woodbury — 18. 

The  political  campaign,  is  now  fairly  opened. 
From  every  section  of  the  Union  we  receive  ac- 
counts of  the  busy  bastle  of  partisans.  Immense 
mass  meetings  are  held  in  all  directions,  by  the 
friends  of  the  respective  candidates-for,  the  presiden- 
cy, for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  nominations,  at 
which  resolutions  beyond  number,  are  adopted.  The 
country  ought  to  be  safe,  that  has  so  many,  such 
warm,  such  enthusiastic  friends.  The  delegates  to 
the  several  conventions  lately  held,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  and  senators  of  congress,  are  now 
distributed  into  every  avenue  of  this  vast  country, 
carrying  with  them  from,  the  focus  of  public  affairs, 
information,  to  their  constituents,  and  kindling  up  in 
every  location  the  fires  of  their  patriotism,  or.  of 
their  passions.  For  a few  \veek3-the  people,  will 
have  the  concerns  of  the  country  and  the  measures 
of  their  agents,  under  their  own.  advisement.  Then 
comes  their  judgment,  pronounced  through  the  bal- 
lot box,  and  then,  government  is  forthwith  entrusted 
to  the  charge  of  whomsoever  they  designate,  and  its 
policy  is  at  the  same  time  indicated  by  their  quiet, 
but  effective  expression. 

True,  there  is  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  “fairly  in  the 
field.”  The  Nauvoo.  general  in  chief,  Joe  Smith,  we 
observe  by  the  last  papers,  after  showing  some  dis- 
position to  fight,  ultimately  gave  in,  and  is  now  in 
the  custody  of  the  U.  S.  marshal  forthat  district. 

From  Mexico.  The  United  States  steamer  Poin- 
sett, lieut.  Semmes,  reached  Mobile  on  thelUh  from 
Vera  Cruz,  via  Galveston,  having  on  boat'd  col.  G. 
L.  Thompson,  the  special  agent  sent  to  Mexico,  by 
president  JTyi.er  a short  time  since,  with  despatches 
to  the  Mexican  government  relative  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  who,  immediately  on  landin"  at 
Mobile  proceeded  on  to  Washington,  where  he  ar- 
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rived  at  the  very  hour  at  which  congress  adjourned. 
Rumor  of  course  was  busy,  and  the  more  so.  as 
the  government  and  its  organ  of  publication  remain- 
ed silent  as  to  the  issue  of  his  mission.  A report'  was 
first  circulated  around  the  departments  that  Santa 
Anna  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Texas  upon  any  terms 
— and  would  accede  to  the  annexation. 

In  the  mean  time,  a Mexican  steam  ship  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  10-th  instant  from  Vera  Cruz, 
which  she  left  two- days  after  the  departure  of  the 
Poinsett,  having  on  board  an  envoy  from  the  Mexican 
government,  Sir  Don  T.  M.  Gonzales  De  La  Viga, 
who,  landing  a little  below  New  Orleans,  proceeded 
immediately  on  to  Washington  in  company  with  Mr. 
Thompson. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  says-“We  learn  from 
the  officers  of  the  steamer  that  14,000  troops  had  as- 
sembled and  were  quartered  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  that 
large  quantities  of  military  stores  were  arriving 
there.  An  English  brig  with  ammunition,  &c.  had 
j.ust  arrived  from  Tobasco  The  Mexican  authorities 
were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  vengeance  against 
the  United  States,  and  threatened' to  send  an  army  to 
Washington  if  the  Texan  treaty  of  annexation  is  ra- 
tified. 

A correspondent  of  the  Picayune,  writing  from 
Vera  Cruz,  under  date  of  the  3d  instant,  mentions  the 
departure  of  col.  Thompson,  and  adds — “He  has  not 
been  successful  in  his  mission,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment having  repeated  its  former  declaration,  that  if 
Texas  is  annexed,  she,  Mexico,  declares  war.” 

The  Mexican  congress  has  been  summoned  to  hold 
an  extra  session  on  the  1st  of  June;  in  order  as  of- 
ficially announced  “to  receive  the  oath  of  the  presi- 
dent— to  increase  the  army  and  to  provide  means  for 
the  government,  in  order  to  recover  Texas  and  pre- 
serve the  national  domain.” 

The  Mexican  papers  are  filled  with  warm  articles 
on  the  Texas  treaty — one  and  all  assert,  that  Texas 
always  was,  and  always  shall  be,  a part  of  Mexico, 
aod  that  the  people  will  contend  to  the  death  for 
every  ineh  of  the  territory. 

General  Tornel  has  resigned  his  station  as  minister 
of  war  and  marine.  A new  minister  will  be  appoint, 
ed  on  the  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Santa.  Anna,  who 
is  on  his  way  thither. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  the  packet  ship  Independence,  in  28  days  from 
Liverpool,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  17th  instant, 
we  have  English  .dates  to.  the  2ist  ult.,  two  days  la- 
ter than  heretofore.  Nothing  new.  The  English 
papers  are  flaring  up  on  Texas  annexation.  John 
Bull  thinks  it  an  awful-,  as  well  as  an  unprecedented 
thing,  for  an  independent  government  to  propose  to 
resign  national  character,  on  condition  of  being  ad 
mitted  as  a member  of  a republican  confederation. 
Nothing  comparable  to  such  atrocity  has  occurred 
since  “Livy  recorded  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
Campanians  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man senate.”  Brother  Jonathan’s  honesty  is  sneered 
at,  accordingly, — and  upon  the  whole,  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  threatened  by  it. 

The  London  Times  of  the  20th  ult..  accounts  for 
the  anomaly,  by  asserting  that  “Texas  and  the  Tex- 
ans,have  no  real  existence  distinct  from  that  of  the 
people  of’ the  United  States;  they  are  Americans  in 
disguise;  and  although  they  assumed  a false  nation- 
ality and  a fahe  flag  to  facilitate  an  enterprise  which 
was  too  disgraceful  or  too  dangerous  for  the  cabinet 
of  Washington  to  avow,  yet  they  are  already  eager 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  temporary  character, 
and  to  bring  the  spoil  of  their  unparalleled  invasion 
into  the  native  market. 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  whilst  this  treaty  of 
annexation  is  silent  on  all  the  important  political 
points  to  which  we  have  adverted,  it  deals  with  great 
precision  and  liberality  with  the  pecuniary  part  of 
the  arrangement.  The  debts  and  liabilities  of  Texas, 
to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  are  to  be  assumed,  by 
the  federal  government;  and  thus,  by  way  of  excep- 
tion to  thegeneral  experience  in  such  matters,  if  this 
treaty  were  ratified,  the  holders  of  Texan  bonds 
would  suddenly  find  their  property  converted  into  the 
1 best  security  which  the  continent  of  America  affords. 
Such  an  operation  in  Texan  finance  cannot  have  es- 
caped the  discernment  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  negotiation,  and  we  must  take  leave  to  conjeo- 


ture  that  it  may  have  contributed  itr  no  slight  degree 
to  the  concoction  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  treat  with  gravity  or  patience  the  offspring  of 
such  base  and  paltry  passions  as  are  here  disclosed 
on  either  srde;  but,  however  mean  may  be  the  mo- 
tives of  this  treaty,  and  however  probable  its  rejec- 
tion, the  questions  which  it  has- raised'  for  the  first 
time  are  intimately  connected  with  the  stability  of 
the  American  Union,  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  peace  of  the  world.” 

POSTSCRIPT.  Lateh- from  Europe.  The  Aca- 
dia steamer,  left  Liverpool  the  4m,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
on.  the  19th,  having  been  delayed  by  heavy  wesrerly 
winds,  and  off  Halifax  by  fogs. 

The  state  of  European  markets  will  he  found  under 
the  business  head,  last  page. 

The  debate  in  parliament  on  Mr.  Pfeel’s-currency  bill, 
had  been,  of  a highly  exciting  character.  Little  else  of 
interest  to  us  in  that  arena.  The  “Free  Trade’’  party 
had  sustained  another  signal  defeat  at  the  polls;  Brown, 
of- the  firm  of  Brown,  Shiply  & Co  , was  their  candi- 
date, and  was  beat  by  Mr  Entwisel,  the  candidateof 
Agricultural  party,  nearly  600  votes. 

The  crops  are  represented  as  generally  good,  though 
in  some  districts  they  have  suffered  from  drought. 

The  Hibernia  steamer  reached  Liverpool  on  the  28th 
ult.,  ill  nine  days  from  Halifax! 

Texas  annexation  has  afforded  the  English  editors  a 
“feast  of  fat  things,”  exactly . adopted  to-  their,  taste,  and 
they  gnaw  accordingly. 

Louis  Philippe  postpones  his  visit  to  England, — of 
course  Victoria  remains  at  home.  The  king  of  Han- 
over abandons  his  design  of  visiting  England,  And  occu- 
pies himself  in  revising  the  municipal  laws.  He  has 
not  joined  the  Zollvcrein,  and  his  subjects,  say  the 
English  prints,  rejoice  atotheir  exemption. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  arrived  in  England,  and 
is  received  with  royal  ceremony. 

France.  The  great  banking  house  of  Gaccia  & Co., 
Paris,  banker  of  the  Pope,  as  .well  as  of  many  members 
of  boih  chambers,  is  declared  insolvent,,  deficient  seve- 
ral millions  of  franks. 

Naval.  Prince  de  Joinville,  has  published  a pamph- 
let on  the  French  navy,  about  which  he  and  his  father 
have  had  some  difference.  Itcre.ates  a sensation  in  both 
France  and  England,  and  represents  the  navy  of  France, 
especially  the  steam  navy,  as  very  inferior  to  that  of 
England. 

M.  LaEnte,.vvho  was-  active  in  the  July  revolution,  Is 
deceased. 

There  was  a tremendous  Texas  excitement  in  France. 
The  Constitutionalist  says  that  it  is  assured  that  M. 
Guizot  has  protested  in  the  name  of  France  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Belgium.  Differential  duties.  The  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, by  a vote  of  41  to  17,  after  a long  debate,  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  differential  duties,  against  which 
the  British  government  had  addressed  an  energetic  note 
to  the  Belgium  government.  The  decision  is:  1.  That 
differential  duties  shall  be  established  in  favor  of  the  flag, 
and  the  place  of  origin.  2.  That  with  some  exceptions, 
they  shall  be  for  the  first  year  only  half  on  certain  raw 
materials-,  3„  That  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  coming  to  Belgium,  direct  from  the  place  where 
they  are  produced,  and  under  the  flag  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  bqlong,  or  from  which  they  come,  shall  be 
admitted  on  tbe-same  terms  as  under  the  Belgium  flag, 
when  that  flag  shall  be  treated  in  their  eases  on  the  same 
■ footing  as  the.  national  flag;  and  that  to  establish  this  re- 
ciprocity, which  shall  not  exist  of  right,  nothing  more 
shall  he  necessary  than  a decision  of  the  government. 

Ireland.  O'Connell  sentenced  and  imprisoned.  On 
the  23d  May,  the  court  of  queen’s  bench,  Justice  Perrin, 
presiding,  decided  against  the  motion  for  a new  trial. 
On  the  24ih  sentence  was  pronounced,  as  follows: 

Daniel  O’ponnfll — To  be  imprisoned  twelve  calendar 
months;  to  pay  a fine  of  £2.000,  and  to  enter  into  secu- 
rity to  keep  the  pi  ace  for  seven  years;  himself  in  £5,000, 
and  the  two  securities  of  £2,500  each. 

John  O’Connell,  John  Grey,  T.  Steele,  R.  Barrett,  C. 
G.  Duffy,  and  T.  M.  Ray:  To  jre  imprisoned  for  nine 
calendar  months;,  to  pay  a fin  e of,  £50,  and  to  enter  in- 
to securiues  to  keep  the  peaoe  for  seven  years;  them- 
selves respectively  in  £1,000,  and  the  twa  sureties  of 
£500,  each, 

Sentence  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  O’Conhnell  immediately  rose,  nnd  said  that  he 
wished  lo  remind  the  court,  that  he  had  made  a solemn 
affidavit,  declaring  that  he  had  never  entered  into  a con- 
spiracy with  the  other  traversers,  or  committed  the  crime 
■with  which  he  was  charged.  He  had  now  only  to  say  it 
was  his  painful  conviction  that  justice  had  not  been  doiie. 

A sudden  and  vociferous  cheer  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  court  followed  this  result)  and  although  it  was  ac- 
companied by  the  clapping  of  bands  amongt  the  junior 
bar,  and  was  two  or  ihree  times  repeated,  the  judges 
did  not  interfere  although  evidently  displeased 
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The  traversers  immediately  surrendered  into  the  cUc- 
iody  of  the  sheriff.  After  a delav  of  about  an  hour  and 
a half  which  gave  time  to  allay  the  excited  feeliti.es  of 
the  people  out  of  court,  as  well  As  for  the  hAcessarjt  pre- 
parations, the  traverser®  were  conveyed  to  the  Richmond 
penitentiary,  in  the  Circular  road,  their  future  place  of 
confinement.  They  proceeded  thither  in  three  carria- 
ges, attended  by  a lame  body  of  police.  A great  many 
people  ran  along  and  kept  up  with  the  carriages,  and 
there  was  also  a large  assemblage  outside  the  penitentia- 
ry on  his  arrival.  When  Mr.  O’Connell  stepped  out  of 
the  carriage  he  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  and  im- 
mediately entered  the  gateway.  Within  the  court  yard 
a large  number  of  respectable  persons,  many  of  them 
his  most  intimate  friends,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines. 
They  received  Mr.  O’Connell  in  silence,  and  uncovered 
and,  as  he  walked  up  between  the  lines,  he  shook  hands 
with  them. 

He  thus  entered  the  governor’s  house,  which,  we  un 
derstartd,  he  and  his  other  fellow  prisoners  will  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy.  The  penitentiary  is  a vast  pile  of 
buildings,  in  an  airy  and  salubrious  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Dublin.  The  governor’s  house  is  large,  and  has  a 
garden  attached,  in  which  Mr  O’Connell,  with  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  Fitzsimons  and  Mrs.  French,  walked 
alone,  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  prisoners,  as  they  must 
now  be  called,  dined  together  about  half  past  six.  They 
were  all  cheerful.  There  was  not  the  slightest  breach  ot 
the  peace  during  the  proceedings.  An  address,  which 
had  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  sentence,  was 
issued  by  O’Connell,  enjoining  upon  the  people  of  Ire- 
land by  every  holy  consideration,  to  preserve  order, 
quiet,  and  tranquillity. 

Spain.  Dissensions  amongst  the  new  ministers. — 
Some  Carlist  leaders  have  been  shot.  The  government, 
to  insure  success  in  the  Madrid  municipal  election,  s'rike 
out  the  name  of  alt  candidates  that  they  don’t  like! 

Italy-  A ndble  Tuscan  , M.  Mnlenchini,  has  been 
arrested  at  Rome,  and  confined  in  the  castle  ot  St.  An 
gplo.  This  news  has  produced  at  Leghorn  and  in  all 
Tuscany  a lively  sensation.  The  Roman  authorities  have 
had  numerous  investigations  made  at  Leghorn,  where 
M.  Malenchini’s  family  resides,  hut  without  result. 

Switzerland.  Civil  dissensions  disturb  this  usually 
peaceful  country. 

Turkey.  The  state  of  Albania  becomes  more  and 
more  alarming.  The  British  government  are  unable  to 
restrain  the  atrocities  which  are  committed  against  the 
Christians.  The  whole  province  is  in  a state  of  anarchy 
and  revolt.  In  a late  conflict  with  the  troops  of  Alt  Bey, 
800  Albanians  were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

Hayti.  Port  an  Prince  dates  to  the  7th  inst.,  are  re- 
ceived. The  revolution  is  complete.  The  president, 
General  Herard , had  a brief  administration  of  it,  under 
his  new  constitution.  He  and  his  cousin,  lute  secretary 
of  state,  are  banished,  by  proclamation,  and  have  em 
barked  for  Jamaica.  Not  so  much  blood  and  murder  as 
has  been  reported, — and  far  lessithan  was  anticipated. 
How  the  new  authorities  will  get  on,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By,  and  tci Ik  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

George  M.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  secretary  of 
the  treasury. 

Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  commis- 
sioner to  China. 

Thomas  G.  Clemson,  to  be  charge  d’affairs  to  Bel 
gium,  vice  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  who  asked  leave  to 
return  from  1st  August  next. 

James  D.  Hallyburton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  judge  of 
the  Eastern  district  of  Virginia. 

John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  governor  of 
the  territory  of  Florida,  from  11th  August,  1844,  vice 
R.  K.  Call,  whose  commission  will  then  have  expired. 

Nathaniel  P Tallmarige,  of  N.  York  to  he  gover- 
nor of  the  territory  ot  Wisconsin,  from  the  13th  Sep- 
tember next,  vice  J.  G.  Doty,  whose  commission  will 
then  expire. 

Addison  Gilbert,  to  be  collector  of  customs  for  the 
district  of  Gloucester,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
■vice  Addison  Winter,  whose  nomination  was  reject- 
ed by  the  senate. 

Thomas  Barrett,  to  be  collector  of  the. customs  for 
the  district  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  vice  David 
Hayden,  whose  nomination  was  rejected  iby  the  sen- 
ate. 

Solomon  Andrews,  to  be  collector  of  the  .customs 
for  the  district  and  inspector  of  the  revenue,  for  the 
Port  of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  vice  Francis  P. 
Brinley,  who  was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

James  H.  Forsyth,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the 
Fort  of  Maumee,  Ohio,  vice  Henry  Comeger,  who 
xvas  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Edward  (Hardin,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Vanburgh  Livingston,  to  be  appraiser  in  the  cus- 
toms for  the  Port  of  N.  York,  vice  Gregory  Dillon, 
who  was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Jacob  Falman,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office,  at 
Kaskaskia,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  vice  Miies  Hotch- 
kiss, whose  commission  had  expired. 


Thotttas  Fitzgerald,  to  be  receive!  of  public  lands 
for  the  district  oT  Ionia,  Michigan,  vice  Frederick 
Hall,  who  Was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Abner  Root,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office,  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  vice  Robert 
Thompson,  who  was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Daniel  T.  Wilier,  to  be  re-appointed  receiver  of 
public  moneys,  at  Washington,  Arkansas,  from  the 
10th  July,  1844,  when  his  present  commission  will 
expire. 

Matthew  Leiper,  to  be  re-appointed  receiver  of 
public  moneys,  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  from  the 
10th  July,  1844,  when  his  present  commission  will 
expire, 

[We  are  obliged  to  defer  the  rest  of  the  appoint- 
ments until  our  next.] 

Diplomatic.  The  nomination  of  Caleb  Cushing 
to  be  envoy  extraordinary  toChina,  was  confimed  by 
the  senate  on  the  last  day  of  th3  session. 

The  nomination  of  John  G.  Clemson,  (son-in-law 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,)  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  charge  d’af- 
fairs to  Belgium,  was  likewise  confirmed. 

Executive.  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina, 
formerly  a senator  of  the  United  States,  and  after- 
wards secretary  of  the  navy,  is  appointed  to  be  go- 
vernor of  the  territory  of  Florida,  to  succeed  Gov. 
Call. 

N.  P.  Taiimadge,  United  States  senator  from  New 
York,  was  nominated  and  unanimously  confirmed  to 
be  governor  of  Wisconsin,  vice  governor  Dodge, 
whose  term  will  shortly  expire. 

Judicial.  The  president  sometime  since  nominat- 
ed R.  H.  Walworth,  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
to  succeed  the  late  judge  Thompson,  of  New  York. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  session  he  withdrew  his  nom- 
ination and  substituted  John  C.  Spencer.  A single 
objection  is  sufficient,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
to  prevent  considering  a new  nomination.  An  ob- 
jection was  made, — whereupon  the  president  with- 
drew the  name  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  reinstated  that 
of  Mr.  Walworth.  On  the  last  day  of  their  session, 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Walworth,  and  also  that  of 
Edward  King  for  the  vacant  place  of  judge  Baldwin, 
deceased,  were  ordered  by  the  senate,  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

VETO  MESSAGE. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  States: 

I return  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which 
it  originated,  the  bill  entitled,  “An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors 
and  rivers,”  with  the  following  objections  to  its  be- 
coming a law. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  each  state  was 
possessed  of  a separate  and  independent  sovereignty, 
and  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  overall  streams  and 
water  courses  within  its  territorial  limits.  The  arti- 
cles of  confederation  in  no  way  affected  this  authori- 
ty or  jurisdiction,  and  the  present  constitution,  adopt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  defects  which 
existed  in  the  original  articles,  expressly  reserves  to 
the-states  all  powers  not  delegated.  No  such  surren- 
der of  jurisdiction  is  made  by  the  states  to  this  govern- 
ment by  any  express  grant;  and  if  it  is  possessed,  it  is 
to  be  deduced’from  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  invests  congress  with  authority  “to  make  all 
laws  which  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution”  the  granted  powers.  There  is,  in  my 
view  of  the  subject,  no.  pretence  whatever  for  the 
claim  to  power  which  the  bill  now  returned  substan- 
tially sets  up.  The  inferential  power,  in  order  to  be 
legitimate,  must  be  clearly  and  plainly  incidental  to 
some  granted  power,  and  necessary  to  its  exercise. 
To  refer  it  to  the  head  of  convenience  or  usefulness, 
would  be  to  throw  open  the  door  to  a boundless  and 
unlimited  discretion,  and  to  invest  congress  with  an 
unrestrained  authority.  The  power  to  remove  ob- 
structions from  the  water  courses  of  the  state,  is 
claimed  under  the  granted  power  “to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  states, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes;”  but  the  plain  and  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  this  grant  is,  that  congress  may  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  prescribing  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  carry  on  commercial  operations  with  foreign 
stales  or  kingdoms,  and  on  which  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  foreign  states  or  kingdoms,  may  prosecute 
trade  with  the  United  States  or  either  of  them;  and 
so  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  no  more  invests  congress  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  water  courses  of  the  state,  than  the  first  branch 
of  the  grant  does  over  the  water  courses  of  foreign 
powers,  which  would  be  an  absurdity.  The  right  of 
common  use  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  each  and  every  state,  arises 
from  the  express  stipulation  contained  in  the  consti- 
tution, that  “the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  enti- 


tled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states;”  while,  therefore,  the  navigation  of  any 
river  in  any  state  is,  by  the  laws  of  such  state,  allow- 
ed to  the  citizens  thereof,  the  same  is  also  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  to  the  citizens  of  every  other 
state;  and  so  of  any  other  privilege  or  immunity. — 
The  application  of  the  revenue  of  this  government,  if 
the  power  to  do  so  was  admitted,  to  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers,  by  removing  obstructions  or 
otherwise,  would  be  for  the  most  part  productive  only 
of  local  benefit.  The  consequences  might  -rove  dis- 
astrously ruinous  to  as  many  of  our  fel.)ow  citizens, 
as  the  exercise  of  such  power  would  benefit. 

I will  take  one  instance  furnished  by  the  present 
bill,  out  of  no  invidious  feeling,  for  such  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  fee),  but  because  of  my  greater 
familiarities  with  locations,  in  illustration  of  the 
above  opinion.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  are  propos- 
ed to  be  appropriated  towards  improving  the  harbor 
of  Richmond,  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  Such  improve- 
ment would  furnish  advantages  to  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, and  add  to  the  value  of  the  property  of  its  citi- 
zens, while  it  might  have  a most  disastrous  influence 
over  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Petersburg,  which 
is  situated  some  twenty  five  miles  distant,  on  a branch 
of  James  river,  and  which  now  enjoys  its  fair  portion 
of  the  trade.  So,  too,  the  improvement  of  James  ri- 
ver to  Richmond,  and  of  the  Appomatox  to  Peters- 
burg, might,  by  inviting  the  trade  to  those  two  towns 
have  the  effect  of  prostrating  the  town  of  Norfolk. 
This,  too,  might  be  accomplished  without  adding  a 
single  vessel  to  the  number  now  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  bringing  into  the  treasury 
a dollar  of  additional  revenue.  It  would  produce — 
most  probably — the  single  effect  of  concentrating  the 
commerce  now  profitably  enjoyed  by  three  places, 
upon  one  of  them.  This  case  furnishes  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  this  bill  in  several  other  par- 
ticulars. 

There  cannot,  in  fact,  be  drawn  the  slightest  dis- 
crimination between  the  improving  the  streams  of  a 
state  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the 
most  extended  system  of  internal  improvements  on 
land.  The  excavating  a canal  or  paving  a road,  are 
equally  as  much  incidents  to  such  claim  of  power,  as 
the  removing  obstructions  from  water  courses.  Nor 
can  such  power  be  restricted  by  any  fail-  course  of 
reasoning  to  the  mere  fact  of  making  the  improve- 
ment. It  reasonably  extends  to  the  right  of  seeking 
a return  of  the  means  expended,  through  the  exaction 
of  toll?  and  the  levying  of  contributions.  Thus,  while 
the  constitution  denies  to  this  government  the  privi- 
lege of  acquiring  a property  in  the  soil  of  any  state, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a necessary  fortifi- 
cation without  a grant  from  such  state,  this  claim  to 
power  would  invest  it  with  control  and  dominion 
over  the  waters  and  soil  of  each  state,  without  re- 
striction. Powers  so  incongruous  cannot  exist  in  the 
same  instrument. 

The  bill  is  also  liable  to  a serious  objection,  be- 
cause of  its  blending  appropriations  for  numerous 
objects,  but  few  of  which  agree  in  their  general  fea- 
ture. This  necessarily  produces  the  effect  of  embar- 
rassing executive  action.  Some  of  the  appropria- 
tions would  receive  my  sanction  if  separated  from  the 
rest,  however  much  I might  deplore  the  reduction  of 
a system,  which,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  sleep,  with  apparently,  the  acquiescence  of 
the  country.  I might  particularize  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  as  an  improvement  winch  looks  to  the 
security,  from  the  storms  of  our  extended  Atlantic 
seaboard,  of  the  vessels  of  all  the  country  engaged 
either  in  the  foreign  or  the  coastwise  trade,  as  well 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  revenue:  but  when,  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  the  same  bill  embraces  improvements 
of  rivers  at  points,  far  in  the  interior,  connected  alone 
with  the  trade  of  such  river,  and  the  exertion  of  mere 
local  influences,  no  alternative  is  left  me,  but  to  use 
the  qualified  veto,  with  which  the  executive  is  inves- 
ted by  the  constitution,  and  to  return  the  bill  to  the 
house,  in  which  it  originated,  for  its  ultimate  reconsi- 
deration and  decision. 

In  sanctioning  a bill  of  the  same  title  with  that  re- 
turned, for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
chief  tributaries,  and  certain  harbors  on  the  lakes,  if 
I bring  myself  apparently  in  conflict  with  any  of  the 
principles  herein  asserted,  it  will  arise  on  my  part 
exclusively  from  the  want  of  a just  appreciation  of 
localities.  The  Mississippi  occupies  a footing  alto- 
gether diflerent  from  the  river  and  water  courses  of 
the  diflerent  states.  No  one  state,  or  any  number  of 
states,  can  exercise  any  other  jurisdiction  over  it, 
than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  service 
of  civil  process.  It  belongs  to  no  particular  state  or 
stales,  but  of  common  right,  by  express  reservation, 
to  all  the  slates.  It  is  reserved  as  a great  common 
highway  for  the  commerce  of  die  wlu.ie  country. — 
To  have  conceded  to  Louisiana,  or  to  any  other  state 
admitted  as  a new  state  to  the  Union,  the  exclusive 
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jurisdiction,  and,  consequently,  the  right  to  make 
improvements  and  to  levy  tolls  on  the  segments  o£ 
the  river  embraced  within  its  territorial  limits,  would 
have  been  to  have  disappointed  the  chief  object  in 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which  was  to  secure  the 
free  use  of  the  Mississippi  to  all  the  people  of  the  fcf. 
States.  Whether  levies  on  commerce  were  made 
by  a foreign  or  domestic  government,  would  have 
been  equally  burdensome  and  objectionable. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  is  charged  with  its. 
improvement  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  government  means  to  its  improvement,  be- 
comes indispensably  necessary  for  the  good  of  all. 

As  to  the  harbors  on  the  lakes,  the  act  originates 
no  new  improvements;  but  makes  appropriations  for 
the  continuance  of  works  already  begun.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  government  to  construct  good 
harbors,  without  reference  to  the  location  or  inte- 
rests of  cities,  for  the  shelter  of  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  the  lakes,  as  to  build  breakwaters  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  that 
ocean.  These  great  inland  seas  are  visited  by  des- 
tructive storms,  and  the  annual  loss  of  ships  and  car- 
goes, and  consequently  of  revenue  to  the  government, 
is  immense.  If,  then,  there  be  any  work  embraced 
by  that  act,  which  is  not  required  in  order  to  afford 
shelter  and  security  to  the  shipping  against  the  tem- 
pests which  so  often  sweep  over  those  great  inland 
seas,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  originated  more  in  a 
spirit  of  speculation  and  local  interest  than  in  one  of 
the  character  alluded  to,  the  house  of  representatives 
Xvill  regard  my  approval  of  the  bill,  more  as  the  result 
of  misinformation,  than  any  design  to  adandon  or  mo- 
dify the  principles  laid  down  in  this  message.  Every 
system  is  liable  to  run  into  abuse,  and  none  more  so 
than  that  under  consideration,  and  measures  cannot 
be  too  soon  taken  by  congress  to  guard  against  this 
evil.  JOHN  TYLER. 


Washington,  June  11th,  1844. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Imtorts  and  Exports  to  the  First  of  June,  The 
magnitude  of  our  imports  this  season  astonishes  every 
body,  and  but  few  have  as  yet  begun  to  comprehend  or 
measure  the  vastness  of  our  means  in  regard  to  commer- 
cial purposes.  The  great  west  is  before  us.  Broad  and 
fertile  prairies  yet  in  their  primitive  luxuriant  richness, 
invite  the  agriculturists,  and  each  succeeding  year's  imports 
outweigh  all  others  in  value  and  importance.  Very  few 
indeed  have  yet  begun  to  appreciate  our  position  and 
those  rich  advantages  thus  opened  to  us. 

Heretofore  some  data,  some  criterion  has  been  relied 
upon  as  a standard  for  the  future,  but  now  these  guides, 
seem  to  fail  entirely,  and  all,  the  movements  of  trade,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  breadstuff’s  and  provisions,  are 
rushing  on  in  an  immeasurable  volume.  Whole  groups, 
families,  and  full  detachments  of  hardy  settlers  continue 
to  move  forward  and  lose  themselves  on  this  great  do- 
main, where  after  a temporary  stay,  their  industry  and 
power  is  felt  in  the  increased  quantity  of  produce  return- 
ing as  a redemption  for  their  seeming  expatriation. 

The  tables  below  show  ' merely  the  comparative  ag- 
gregate of  articles  seeking  an  eastern  market.  To  ex- 
hibit fully  all  the  elements  of  our  increased  prosperity  and 
augmentation  in  capital,  energy,  and  the  thousand  other 
elements  which  are  brought,  to  bear  upon  and  influence 
our  commerce,  is. beyond  our  means. 

The  accompanying  tables  embrace  the  date  at  which 
the  lake  was  navigable,  the  number  of  arrivals  together 
with  the  aggregate  of  principal  articles  landed  at  this  port 
to  1st  June  tor  tour  seasons 


1841. 

1842. 

1843, 

1844. 

April  14. 

Mb.  7. 

May  6. 

March  9. 

Flour,  bbls 

158,552 

143,134 

125,550 

276,650, 

Wheat,  bush 

140,132. 

1,43,227 

126,633 

525,426 

Corn  l 

11  015 

67,515 

5,327 

25,886 

Oats  i 

51,711 

none. 

6,423 

Ashes,  cks. 

2,538 

5,553 

8,159 

14,201 

Pork,  bbls. 

49,763 

36,642 

16,158 

23,882 

Beef 

520 

4,001 

16  017, 

Whiskey 

5i,83S 

5,402 

1,278 

1,383 

Hides,  No. 

9,117 

9,087 

3,046 

15,142 

Staves,  M. 

464 

532 

38 

512 

Hams  & Bac.  celts. 

2,451 

949 

*1,388 

+4,718 

Lard,  kegs 

fl6,066 

23,529 

20,626 

22,370 

No.  of  arrivals 

320 

438 

248 

678 

*Also,  11,037  pieces  sides  and  canvassed  hams. 

+Also  23,059  pieces  canvassed  hams  and  45  tons  in  bulk. 

fButter  included.  • 

Tne  quantity  of  salt  exported  from  this  port  to  the  west 
to  June  lor  the  above  period  was 

1844.  184)3;  5/S42.  1841. 

Salt,  bis.  7,702  2,780  1,079  3,049. 

The  salt  of  course  went  to  ports  on  the  American  side. 
There  has  also  been  exported  from  the  port  during  the 
same  period  15,342  bush,  wheat  and  1,000  bbls.  flour 
which  went  to  Canada,  and  3,161  bush,  oats  for  western 
ports  generally. 

All  the  characteristics  of  increase  and  healthful  action 
exhibited  in  our  imports,  are  also  to  be  seen  on  an  analy- 
sis of  the  canal  exports  for  the  same  period.  In  the  first 
table  may  be  found  the  total  of  shipments  ofleading  arti- 
cles east  and  during  the  4th  week  in  May. 


No.  boats  cleared 
Flour  bis. 

Pork 

Beef 

Ashes  cks. 
Whiskey  galls. 
Flaxseed  lbs. 


320 

4,7.928 

2,750, 

1,395 

2,507 

4,314. 

none 


Clover  and  oth  seed.  1 18,942 


Tolls 

Wheat  bush, 
Corn 
Oats 
Cheese 

Butter  and  Lard 
Wool 
Tobacco 


$26,780, 
91, ,789 
3,000 
none 
1,496 
344,545 
20,470 
37,274 


The  quantity  of  mdze.  and  salt  arriving  by  the  canal 
for  the  week  was 
Mdze,  tons  1,948  Salt  bis.  2-,86G 

Following  this  is  a statement,  carefully  prepared,  of  the 
whole  exports  by  the  canal  to  the  1st  June  lor  four  sea 
sons.  To  those  who  have  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
business  of  this  important  inland  artery,  it  must  bear 
strong  conviction  that  its  commerce  is  but  in  its  infancy, 
yet  is  gaining  strength  and  increased  vigor  on  each  re- 
turning season. 

1844.  1843'.  1842.  1841. 

Flour  bis-  259,343  132,945  134.793  167,273 

Pork  20,192  17,130  33  439  48,469 

Beef  17,144  4,729  730  2.165 

Ashes  cks.  16.951  11,67  7 6,505  4,205 

Whiskey  galls.  17,068  40,107  134,666  208,090 

Wool  lbs.  197,200  56,625  21264  46  946 

Butter  & Lard  2,090  397  £,363, 042  2,078  712  795,869 

Wheat  bush.  420,829  132, 0S2  84,891  90,126 

Corn  7,927  j.4,856  59,063  3,433 

Oats  none  310  34,018  1,068 

Another  is  a statement  showing  the  time  of  opening 
the  canal,  the  number  of  boats  cleared,  the  aggregate  of 
salt;  mdze.  received  and  the  amount'of  tolls  taken  at  the 
office  in  this  city  to  June,  for  seven  years. 

Canal  open.  No.  boats.  Salt,  bis.  Mdze.  tons. 


1838— April  12 
1829  “ 20 

1840  “ 20 

1841  “ 26 

1842  “ 20 

1843—  May  1 

1844 —  April  18 


1,007 

969 

797 

1,030 

985 

874 

1.594 


27,421 

27,908 

4,625 

8,066 

4,943 

6,762 

17,636 


6,838 
10,106 
5,392 
7,493 
8.491 
6,108 
12  627 


Tolls. 

$42,223 

50,855 

66,203 

88,769 

79,975 

75,447 

152,615 


Time  will  not  permit  us  to  exhibit  further  illustration 
of  the  movements  on  the  canal.  Only  two  seasons  since, 
the  whole  quantity  of  beef  seat  forward  was  only  5,365 
bis.  Aiready  this  season  the  exports  have  trebled  that 
amount.  It  is, also  the  same  in  regard  to  many  other  im- 
portant articles  sh  ipped,  and  indeed  the  whole  range  of 
exports  show  equally  great  augmentation. 

New  York  Commerce.  The  number  of  foreign  arrivals 
at  New  York  during  the  njomh  May  was  257.  The  im- 
ports continue  large  and  the  amount  of  duties  greater. 
than  in  previous  seasons.  The  receipts  in  May  were 
$1,877,678  against  $933,197  last  year. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


1843. 
$548,036 
492,216 
936.599 
1,033,125. 
933,197 


1844 

1.876,615 

2,169,110 

1,691,006 

1,880)626 

4,877,678 


Increase. 
1,328.550 
1,676.894 
754,404 
853., 404 
949,161 


$3,943,190  $9,505,629  $5,61S,300 

Ohio  Canals. The  following  is  a statement  of  tolls 
collected  on  the  various  public  works  of  Ohio,  from  1,1  th 
Nov.  1842^  to  14th  May,  1843;  also  from  13Nev.  to  12th 
May,  1844. 

1843.  1(844. 

Ohio  canal,  $47,485  94,630 

Miami,  28,875  43,446 

Miami  Ex.,  unfinished,  will  be  conj.- 
pleted  this  year,  2,754  5,353 

Wabash  and  Erie,  948  12,812 

Hocking,  §69  1,692 

Walhonding  195  584 

Muskingum.  improvement,.  7.904  14,340 

$88,729  $172,623 

88,729 


In  fayor.  of  4944.  . , $83,929 

This.exhi.bits  an  astonishing  increase  in  the  amount  of 
tolls  reqeiyed  on  the  Ohio  canal,  it  being  nearly  100  per 
ct.  The  business  thus  far  exceeds  the  estimate  of  the 
Auditor  about  7,5,  per  cent. 

At  Cleveland,  From  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  canal, 
17tli  April,  to  ist  June,  the  receipts  of  four  -leading  arti- 
cles were  as  follows: 

Flour  bbls.  Wheat  bu.  Corn  bu.  Pork  bbls. 
1844  161,482  321,994  45,651  24,383, 

Of  this,  the  following  were  sent  to  Canada. 

25,676,  36,484,  2,520 

The  receipts  at  Cleveland  to  1st  June  for  the, three  pre- 
vious seasons,  are  annexed. 

1S43  l,34i,538  124  632  6,952  8,141 

1842  83,114  271,948  32,187  42,403 

1841  88,396  272,397 

The  quantity  going  to  Canada  from  that  port,  during 
the  montli  of  May  for  four  seasons,  was— 


1844. 

Wheat  bp.  21,474 

Flour  bbls.  13,070 

Pork  1,996 

The  Month  of  May  184(1. 


1843. 

none. 

7,935 

1,360 


1842. 

34,110 

4,714 

21,764 


1841. 

142,395 

24,605 

5,036 


Tiie  following  principal  ar- 


ticles that  arrived  at  Cleveland  via  the  canai  during  the 
month  of  May  1844. 


; Wheat  bu. 
Corn 

Mineral  coaj 
Fiour  bbls. 
Pork 

Whiskey* 
Mdze  tooa 


238,836 

45,651 

8,4,647 

109,343 

13.465 

1,392 

368 


Iron  and  nails  lfis. 
Bacon,  &c. 

Lard. 

Butter 

Feath.ers 

Wool 

Ashes 


734,503 
571,828 
760,210, 
47,461 
5,625 
28,843 
304  533 


The  chief  articles-cleared  from  Canada  by  the  sam  e 
channel  during  the  same  period,  were — 

Salt  bbls.  L.  fish  bbls.  Mdze  tons.  Gypsum  tong. 

5,622  ’2,124  1 237  118. 

Massachusetts,  Western,  Railway.  The  receipts  thus 
far,. for  the  present  year,  exhibit  a gratifying  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  For  twenty-two 
weeks,  ending  June  1,  they  were  as  follows,  compared 
with  last  year: 

1844.  1843. 

Passengers  $1.01,634  $92,374 

Freight,  &c..  129,269'  91,535 


Total.  $230,903  $173,959 

Increase  $56,904 — over  32  per  cent. 

New  York  and  Erie  Railway. 

Receipts  for  May  1844  $13,806  47  1 

do.  for  May  1843  10,483  32  $ increase  $3,321  16 

New  York  Canals , Total  receipts  on  the  canals  of  the 
state,  for  the  44  days  of  its  operation  up  to  1st  June 
1844.  $596,733  85 

Do.  for  45, days  operation,. to,  14  June  1843.  481,235  75 

Increase.  $115.489  90 

Albany  Jjine  3.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the 
produce  and  tolls  received  at  this  city  from  the  com- 
mencement of  navigation  to  the  close  of  the  month  of 
May  in  184.3  and  l,844u 


1843. 

1844. 

Canal  open. 

May  1. 

Apr.  18 

Tolls 

$60,646 

106,834 

Flour  bbls, 

123,997 

279,952 

Pork 

5,1,30, 

8.604 

Beef 

2,410 

12,060 

Ashes  cks, 

1,1.575 

17,353 

Wheat  bush. 

M1622 

37,873 

Corn 

6,762 

3,582 

Bailey 

3,524 

6,626 

Cheese  lbs. 

404.543 

516,320 

Butter  and  Lard 

896.692 

923,206 

Wool 

185,294 

2S7,01f.. 

Of  this  increase  there 

is  on  merchandize 

from  tide-  water: 

At  Albany  and  West  Troy  $41,553,  6i. 

On  products  from  Western  States 
viz: 

At  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  $31i,395  61 
At  Oswego  16,798  99 

— 48,194  50. 

89,748  11 


Leaving  as  t-fie  increase  at  all  other  offices  and 
being  on  products  of  this  state.  $25,736  79 

Flour  and  Wheat.  Account  of  flour  and  wheat  arriv- 
ed at  the  water  to  31st  May,  1S44;  viz. 


From  18ih  to  3£kh  April 

61,891 

23.365 

“ 1st  to  7th  May 

“ 7th  to  14th  “ 

90,023 

12,672 

83  033 

20,862 

“ 14ih  to  22d 

92,746 

10(047, 

“ 22  J to  31st  " 

75,114, 

66,149 

Total 

Equal  to  4.36,223  bbls  flour. 

403,207 

160,092 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canali  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  says: 
“The  annexed  exhibit  of  the  trade  on  the  Wa bash  and 
Erie  canal  is  another  item, ip  evidence  of  the  almost  in- 
calculable increase  of  the  trade  of  the  mighty  west.  The 
increase  at  most  other-  points  is  about  the  same  as  at 
this,  and  ihe  aggregate  goes  to  fill  the  mind  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  magnitude  of  our  own  resources.  An  at- 
tentive examination  of  these  statements  will  give  a better 
idea  of, what  has  been  done,  is  doing,  and  will  be  done, 
than  rn.ij.re  descriptions  ever  so  elaboraie. 

Comparative  statement  of  property  arrived  and  cleared 
at  the,  collector’s  office,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  papal  duripg  the  month  of  May  1844, 
arrived. 


Articles.. 

Flour,  bbls- 

Pork 

Beef 

\Yheat  bush. 

Corn 

Flaxseed 

Clover  and  graas.aeed 
Bacon  lbs. 

Lard 

Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes 


1843. 

4,384 

1*0.14 

34 

14,057 

1,453 

234 

1,140 

411,758 

452,396 

51,383 

CLEARED. 


1844. 
4 038 
8,063 
452 
30.092 
13,571 
528 
623 
1,140,41)4 
1.287,951 
181,560 


Articles.  1843.  1844. 

Merchandize,  lbs.  142,860,  778,445 

Iron  and  nails  20,540.  65,217 

Furniture  . 44,795.  98,56o 

Agricultural  implements,  5 3S6  18,423 

Castings  . 47,682  41,650 


Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railway,  Total  receipt  at 
the  Philadelphia  office,  from  30+1  Nov.  43-to  the  10th 
June  44  Rail  way  $55,062,58;  Motive  power  $53,630,41- 
total  $10S,692,09. 

Thp  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  month  of  May 
1844  Receipts.  Expenditures.  Difference 

$49,700.60,  $16,987,67  $32,713,02 

The  total  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  the 
five  months,  ending  1st  June  4,4,  $120,058,3(5. 

The  promts  of  the  said  five  months,  exceeds  7 per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  original  cost  of  railway  and  machi- 
nery. That  of  the  month  of  May  exceeds  9?  per  cent 
on  said  cost. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL.  LEADING 

articles- — Imports.  BickneU’r  Reporter  gives  the  follow 
ing  for  the  month  of  May  Caiefidlu  compiled  fur  Ike 


Merchandize  lbs 

2 090,470 

Sundries 

17.710 

Hard  ware 

1,023  621 

Unenumerated 

43  711 

Queensware 

627  775 

Slone 

120  000 

Muslin 

759.730 

Bur  blocks 

21  710 

Groceries 

730  808 

Potash 

15  051 

D ugs 

197.786 

Tar 

28.750 

Coffee, 

1,594  897 

Hops 

5.036. 

Furniture 

119.337 

Mahogany 

3,104 

Clay  & Gypsum 

256  729 

Glassware 

4 777 

Iron  & Nails 

462  316 

Marble 

53  529 

Blooms 

2,995  901 

Copper  and  Tin 

116  086 

Pigs  & Castings 

586.79S 

Stavps 

26.62  1 

Tobacco,  manuf 

56.727 

Lumber  feet 

19,500 

Leather 

35,354 

Wheat  bus. 

930 

Hides 

950 

Rye 

218 

Hemp 

8,191 

Oats 

693 

Rags 

400 

Potatoes 

930 

Fish 

2,856 

Salt  bis. 

4,841 

Oils  galls. 
Liquors 

8 093  Hay  tons 
29,192 

EXPORTS. 

23 

For  the  Month  of  May. 

Flour  bis. 

25,118 

Oil  gals 

833 

Fish 

21 

Groceries  lbs 

149.169 

Wheat  bus. 

17 

Merchandize 

31.718 

Seeds  lbs 

12.617 

Drugs  &c. 

11  360 

Beef 

18,827 

Furniture 

28,833 

Pork 

11,760 

Rags 

40  632 

Bacon 

4,481  634 

Iron  and  nails 

38,9lo 

Cheese,  Butter 

35,337 

Pigs  & Castings 

832,651 

Lard  and  Tallow 

434  100 

Lead 

2,951 

Ll  (enumerated 

100,329 

Sundries 

146  158 

Feathers 

51.503 

Coffee 

3.341 

Wool 

67.516 

Ag.  products 

73,893 

Cotton 

599.707 

Hardware 

17  371 

Hemp 

245  123 

W.  Glass,  boxes 

135 

Tobacco 

3,704.972 

Lumber  feet. 

.5  800 

Leather 

14,432 

Wood  & Bark  cords  581 

Hides 

91.313 

Shingles 

8,000 

Furs 

19  015 

Hay  tons 

J2 

Whiskey  gals. 

7,581 

Rails  and  Posts 

150 

Statement  of  Bacon  and  Flour  sent  forward  via  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal 

28l3—  June  1st  to  5th — Bacon,  lbs.  97L9I0 

3843 — From  opening  of  canal  to  June  1st  10,899  755 

Total  to  June  5th  1843  11.871.665 

1844 — June  1st  to  5th — Bacon  lbs  323,13.1 

1844— Frum  opening  of  canal  to  June  1st  15,902.371 

Total  to  June  5th  1814 
.1843 

Excess  so  far 

1843 — June  1st  tooth — Flour,  bis 
1843 — From  opening  of  canal  to  June  1st 

Total  to  June  5th  1843 
1244 — June  1st  to  5th  Flour  bis 
1644— From  opening  of  canal  to  June  1st 

Total  to  June  6th  1844 
1843 


15,529,502 

11,871,665 

3,653,337 


6,412 

53,862 

60,274 

1,634 

64,031 


65,665 

60,274 


Excess  so  far  5,391 

Philadelphia  Custom  House.  The  imports  of  foreign 
merchant!  Z and  dutiesdhereon  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1844,  ending  .3 1st  of  March,  are  as  follows: 

Imports.  Duties. 

January  $505  610  'On  Am  vessels  $546,707  09 

February  529  416  Equalized  and 

March  700,365  foreign  do  22,730  94 


Total 


$1,732,421  Total 


$559,437  94 


Delaware  Division  oj  Pennsylvania  Canals.  Receipts 
for  tolls  at  Easton  Pa.  from  the  opening  of  the  na-vigadon 

y P |q  t K/,  lot  Til  no  t d n J 1 QJ1  cuoli  rr,  /.intTi  n..onAnt 


ively. 

1843. 

1844. 

March 

$00  00 

March 

$870  40 

April 

99  05 

April 

7,922  48 

May 

9,231  94 

May 

11,501  79 

Total 

$9,330  94 

Total 

$29,384  76 

9.33d  99 


Excess  in  favor  of  present  year  11,053  77 

N.  B.  The  rate  of  tolls  on  coal,  the  principal  article  of 
transp  irtaiion,  is  about  one  fourth  less  this  year,  than 
what  it  was  last. 

Philadelphia  Shipping  Business.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels entered  at  the  custom  tiouse  tor  the  five  first  months 
of  1343,  was  117— do.  five  months  of  1844,  177— in- 
crease 60. 

The  value  of  the  imports  were  proportion  ably  greater, 
and  the  amount  ol  imported  articles  se  nt  westward  by 
forwarding  houses,  prove  the  increase  of  legitimate  bu- 
siness. 

The  U.  S.  Gazette  says;  “In  the  number  of  vessels  pur- 
chased from  other  ports,  and  in  the  present  immense 
amoum  of  tonnage  now  upon  the  stocks  in  our  different 
ship  yards,  suffi.ient  proi  f is  afforded  that  our  cummer 
cial  men  are  lully  alive  to  their  true  interests.  We  have 
visited  the  different  ship  yards  and  find  them  crowded 
■with  men  fairly  driving  work.” 


This  is  commonly  called  the  dull  season  of  the  year 
hut  really,  in  a walk  made  along  the  Delaware  front  of 
the  city,  from  the  navy  yard  to  the  upper  part  of  Kensing- 
ton, vve  cannot  find  the  epithet  dull  at  all  applicable  to 
the  various  occupations  ca  ried  on.  At  every  boat  yard, 
there  were  several  boars  being  built:  every  anvil  resound- 
ed to  the  blow  of  the  smith ; every  steam  engine,  whether 
driving  saw  mills  or  machine  shops,  are  puffing  away  as 
if  in  earnest.  Drays  were  busy  carrying  away  the  large 
amount  of  products,  with  which  our  wharves  are  loaded; 
and  the  loud  “yo  heave  ho'’ of  the  ariiving  mariner, 
spoke  of  foreign  lands.  Indeed,  it  was  a scene  full  of 
pleasurable  emotion  to  a citizen  of  Philadelphia — it  spoke 
of  better  days  to  come.  It  also  spoke  of  returning  confi- 
dence, and  the  belief  that  the  community  would  soon 
again  be  the  victim  of  experiments.  It  refuted  the  state 
slander  that  Philadelphia’s  capital  was  locked  up  in  coal 
mines  and  useless  railroads;  and  more  than  all.  did  it  re- 
buke ihe  grave  asserters  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  tariff.’ 
Oil  and  Candle  Factory.  Among  the  many  evidences 
of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  our  city,  are  the  large  num- 
ber of  edifices  that  have  lately  been,  and  are  now  erect- 
ing for  manufacturing  purposes;  among  many  very  inter- 
esting ones  we  noticed  this  morning,  at  Kensington,  the 
immense  establishment  of  Messrs.  Coffin  & Landel,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  Lard  and  Sperm  Oils,  Ad- 
amantine candles  and  soap.  That  part  of  the  works 
erected  for  making  soap  is  really  deserving  of  great  cre- 
dit. The  building  which  is  beautiful,  is  over  100  feet 
long,  and  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  boilers  (3  in 
number)  capable  of  making  100,0..0  lbs.  of  soap  in  a 
week  These  boilers  with  their  top  work  are  12  feet  di- 
ameter, and  14  feet  d3ep;  made  to  boil  by  steam  alone. 
The  qualities  of  oil  and  candles  are  equally  gO'd  wiih 
those  of  any  other  cities  m the  Union,  and  will  supply  a 
desidi  rad  a m to  the  shippers  and  consumers  of  llie-e  arti- 
cles. Messrs.  Coffin  & Landel,  have  erected  these  works 
on  the  ruins  of  their  extensive  e-tablishment  which  burnt 
down  la-t  January  when  just  finished.  The  works  in 
the  course  ofa  few  weeks  will  be  perfected,  and  are  well 
worth  a visit  by  all.  [U.  S.  Gazelle. 

There  have  been  257  permits  granted  by  the  city  com- 
missioners of  Philadelphia,  since  the  1st  January,  for 
electing  or  aheriug  buildings;  last  year  to  the  same  lime 
164;  increase  93. 

Baltimore  Commerce.  Arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore 
during  the  mouth  of  May  1844. 

Ships  Barques  Brigs  Schrs. 
From  foreign  ports  3 2 25  15 

coastwise  1 6 17  85 

Total  4 8 42  101 

Whole  number  155 — of  ihese,  143  were  American,  7 
British,  "2  Bremen,  2 Danish,  and  1 Hanoverian.  '1  here 
also  arrived  during  the  same  month,  126  canal  boats, 
from  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  16  schrs.  and  2 
sloops  from  Havre  de  Grace. 

A Form  ry  is  about  io  be  i-stablished  ai  Havre  de  Grace 
by  a couple  of  gentlemen  from  Cecil  county. 

New  York  canal  loan.  The  following  are  the  offers 
opened  yesterday,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  canal 
fund,  tor  a loan  of  $500,600;  5 per  cents  of  1861. 


Ontario  Savings  bank 


$50,000  at  j pr.  ct.  prem. 


J.  Thompson,  52  Wall  St. 

20,000 

1-55 

Winslow  & Perkins 

50,000 

1 

do  do 

50,000 

1 5 

oo  do 

400.000 

JL 

2 

T.  W.  Olcott 

100,000 

1-10 

Pepon,  Huffman, 

Ten  Eyck 

50.000 

1 15 

'do 

do 

50  000 

1-10 

do 

ao 

50,000 

1 

do 

do 

50  000 

-80 

do 

do 

50,000 

-60 

do 

do 

5O.o00 

-50 

do 

do 

50,0o0 

par 

James  Taylor 

500  000 

1 51 

Waits  Sherman 

100  000 

-88 

Rufus  H.  King 

30,000 

a 

4 

A proposition  from  John  Ward  & Co.,  for$ 

.102,  was  received  about  an  hour  after  the  propositions  had 
been  opened.  [Alb.  Argus. 

The  capital  of  British  railways  now  exceeds  sixty  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  yields  a revenue  of  six  millions  per 
annum. 

The  Cumberland  Alleganian  says  that  the  Mount  Sa- 
vage railroad  will  probably  he  completed  in  October  next, 
but  not  as  early  as  August. 

The  receipts  on  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail- 
way, during  the  month  of  April  last  amounted  to  $55,- 

Long  Line  of  Railroads.  Boston  to  East  Albany  200 
miles;  East  Albany  to  Troy  (building)  6,  Troy  to  Sche- 
nectady 20,-  Schenectady  to  U ic.t  75;  Utica  to  Syracuse 
53;  Syracuse  to  Auburn  26;  Auburn  to  RocheS'er78;  Ro- 
citester  to  Attica  43;  Aitica  to  Buff, do  31 ; whole  length  of 
line  535  miles.  This  immense  line  connects  Boston  and 
the.  ocean  with  Buffalo  and  25,000  miles  of  lakes,  rivers, 
railroads,  and  canals. 

Railroad  Items — Vermont , hake  Champlain  and  Cana- 
da. Tne  train  of  the  Fitcliburg  railroad  entered  Concord 
on  the  6th  inst.  fertile  first  time,  The  regular  train  will 
now  commence.  The  track  is  rapidly  progressing  to- 
wards Vermont  and  Canada. 

Ruilroads  in  Germany.  There  appears  to  he  quite  a 
rage  in  Germany  for  investments  in  railroads.  The 
“Cologne  Gazette”  stales  that  the  applications  for  shares 
in  the  Thuringen  railroad  amount  to  167,000,000  thalers 
(625,000,000f  ) The  capital  required  was  only  60,000,0001'. 
i'he  line  joining  Berlin  to  Brussels  and  Paris  will  he  pro- 
bably opened  for  circuladou  in  1847;  the  capital  ofPrus- 
sia  will  then  be  a day  and  a halt’s  journey  from  Brussels, 
and  two  days  from  Paris. 


799,95.  The  expenditures  and  liabilities  for  the  month 
amounted  to  $17,550  leaving  no  excess  of  leceipts  over 
expenditures  of  $38,249.95.  The  total  exc-e  s or  net  re- 
venue for  four  months  ending  on  the  1st  May,  is  set 
down  al$S7.343,33. 

The  Trojans  and  Albanians  are  battling  for  the  control 
of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad.  The  Trojans 
have  possesion  as  yet. 

A new  engine,  weighing  fifty  tons  is  to  be  put  on  the 
Stonington  railroad,  which  is  to  perform  the.  trip  between 
Stonington  and  Boston,  89  miles  in  an  hour  and  a half, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  60  miles  an  hour. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company , hope  to  oppn  the 
road  for  travel  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  the  Sioningion 
roads  >o  form  a day  and  night  route  between  New  York 
and  Bosion. 

Boston  and  Providence  railroad.  The  receipts  from 
January  1st.  1843,  to  January  1st,  1844,  linvp  Ixen  $98,- 
821,  against  $75,620  in  the  same  time  of  1843 — increase 
$23,201.  The  month  of  June  is  estimated  at  $26.4)00 — . 
last  year,  $23,749,  The  expenses  have  been  materially 
less  than  in  1843,  and  the  nett  revenue  for  the  past  six 
months  will  be  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  when  the 
whole  New  York  business  was  done  by  this  road.  It 
was  voted  to  subscribe  $40,000  in  aid  of  the  Stoughton 
Branch  railroad,  which  insures  its  being  built,  and  will 
give  a large  addition  of  business  lo  die  Providence  road. 
The  freight  has  increased  this  year  96  per  cent  to  way 
stations,  and  11  per  cent,  to  New  York. 

Virginia — Richmond  in  the  held'.  The  Compiler  of  the 
5th  inst.  says : "Go  Ahead.  It  would  appear  that  the 
great  revolution  which  followed  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  a motive  power  into  the  world,  has  just  begun 
fairly  to  take  plate  here.  New  plans,,  projects  and 
schemes  for  the  employment  of  the  subtil  and  powerful 
agent  in  the  purpose  of  commerce,  have  been  increas- 
ing of  late  here  in  a manner  that  has  astonished  i he  na- 
tives. In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said  and  done, 
we  have  now  to  give  the  following  information: 

A new  steam  packet,  calltd  the  “Tigress,”  is  now 
nearly  completed  at  New  York,  intended  to.  ply  between 
that  cily  and  this  place,  touching  each  w ay  at  Ciiy  Poin  t 
aud  Noifolk  for  passengers.  She  w- ill  be  placed  on  the 
line  in  about  twoweeks.  The  “Tigress  is  a large  and 
fine  vessel,  built  on  Ericsson’s  plan,  with  two  engines 
and  propellers,  and  will  come  in  the  Richmond  dock. 
She  stores  about  2000  bbls  under  deck,  and  has  good 
cabin  and  slate  room  accomodations  for  30  or  40  passen- 
gers. She  will  be  commanded  by  captain  James  Hart, 
long  and  favorably  known  to  t he  shipping  and  travell- 
ing community,  and  late  of  ihe  Richmond  and  New 
i York  line  of  packets.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  propri- 
i etois  and  officers  to  make  this  boat  just  what  she. should 
, be  in  every  respect;  and  if  we  misiake  not,  from  what 
j we  hear  ot  them,  they  wi II  carry  out  their  inientions. — 
Should  they  receive  sufficient  encouragement  they  will 
put  on  vessels  enough  of  the  same  kind  to  constitute  a 
regular  weekly  line. 

There  is  , we  believe,  another  line  of  similar  boats  in 
preparation  lor  the  New  York  and  Richmond  trade. 

It  is  said,  further,  that  a passenger  sieatr.er  is  to  be 
brought  on  the  river  to  ply  beiwien  Norfelk  and  the 
branch  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Rai.ioad,  w hich, 
terminates  at  the  well  known  point  calico  toe  “Cat  Hole.” 
It  is  thought  that  by  the  aid  of  this  connecion  ihe  other 
river  boats  which  come  up  to  Rotketis  will  he  “headed.” 
“ Nous  Verrons.’’ 

Then  ihere  is  die  boat  now  being  constructed  for  the 
“Old  Line”  which  by  contract,  is  to  beat  all  the  other 
boats.  “ Nous  Venous"  to  this  too. 

We  are  del  igh  ted  at  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is 
evidently  aroused  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of 
th is  c:ity . It  must  redound  io  ihe  grea  t benefit  of  the 
public — and  it  musi  do  more:  ii  musi  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  ihe  public  mind,  it  musi  stimulate  die  public 
eneigies,  give  a fresh  impulse  lo  cunitm  rce,  and  carry 
forward  more  rapidly  the  general  interests.  We  re- 
[ peal,  we  are  delighted  at  diese  demonstration-;  aud  we 
hope  that  the  preva iling  mono,  wiih  certain  qualifica- 
tions of  obvious  propriety,  will  be  “go  ahead!” 

The  Robert  F.  Stockton.  The  Erric-sson  steamer  al- 
ready noliced  by  us,  as  inlended  to  ply  nelwren  Phil- 
adelphia and  this  city,  is  much  praised  in  the  Philadel- 
phia papers.  She  made  an  experimental  nip  of  pleas- 
ure one  day  last  week.  Going  dow  n she  reached  Fort 
Mifflin, a d istance  of  11  miles  in  53  minu les,  returning 
she  ran  it  49  minutes.  A number  of  Philadelphia,  mer- 
chants were  on  board  who  were  so  graiified  that  ihey 
passed  a series  of  resolutions  commendatory  of  die  stea- 
mer and  enterprize . An  advantage  m the  establish- 
ment of  this  line,  noticed  by  the  Philadelphia  press,  is 
that  goods  may  he  sent  all  the  way  between  their  city 
and  this  place  by  steam,  wilhout  uansbi;  man.  Phila- 
delphia is  in  advance  ofNew  York,  in  this  instance. — 
Although  the  enterprize  of  a steam  line  between  the 
latter  city  and  Richmond,  was  first  projected,  the  Phila- 
delphia sieamer  will  he  ihe  fiist  ai  our  wharves,  by  some 
two  weeks.  Another  boat  intended  for  ihe  Puiladel- 
phia  line,  will  be  constructed  immediately. 

Theboot  and  shoe  trade,  is  one  of  immense  importance 
in  Massachusetts.  In  Ahingion  the  va  iue  of  these  ar- 
ticles manufactured  is  $1 ,250,000;  in  Weymouth  $1,146- 
237;  in  C^uincy  $111,881;  in  Braintree  ©656.541;  in  Ran- 
dolph $944,715;  North  Bridgewater  $184,200;  East 
Bridgewater  $227,800,  &c. 

Number  of  grains  in  a bushel.  An  English  farmer  has 
given  the  following  as  die  result  of  an  experiment  to  as- 
certain die  weight  and  number  ofa  Winchester  bushel 
of  each  of  the  undermentioned  sorts  of  grain. 
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Wheat 

Barley 

Oa:s 

Poplar  peas 
Horse  beans 


Weight  in  lbs . 
62 
62| 

32 
64 
64 


No . in  grains. 

630.000 

520.000 
1,260.000 

110.000 
37.000 


Strawberries.  The  U.  S.  Gaz.  of  the  12th  says:  “Never 
we  believe,  ware  srnwberrirs  more  plentiful  or  better  in 
the  Philadelphia  market,  than  they  have  been  this  season. 
We  suppose  that  the  season  for  this  delicious  fruit  must 
be  nearly  closed.  The  fine  weather  for  two  weeks  past, 
ripened  them  rap’dly;  and  they  looked,  on  Saturday 
fine  plump,  and  pouting  as  the  lips  of  beamy,  and  were 

as  sweet  as . But  we  need  not  extravagant,  the 

same  compaiison  will  do.  We  tried  the  strawberries 
looked  at  the  oilu  rs. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Aqueduct  and  water  power.  The  Akron 
Beacon  announces  that  the  great  work  which  has  been 
fir  several  years  in  process  of  construction  by  the  Por- 
tage canal  and  manufacturing  company,  of  bringing  the 
water  of  Cuyahoga  river  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  just  north 
of  Akron,  to  be  used  for  hydraulic  purposes,  is  comple- 
ted, and  the  water  has  been  let  into  the  race.  The 
event  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  Ak- 
ron, and  was  celebra'ed  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  ring- 
ing of  hells  and  the  shouts  of  a crowd  of  spectators  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  flow  of  the  waters  through  the 
new  channel  opened  by  incredible  labor  and  expense. 
The  fall  obtained  is  160  feet,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Oaio  canal,  and  capable  of  driving  more  than  100  runs 
of  stone.  Dr.  Crosby,  ol  Akron,  was  the  projector,  and 
principal  agent  in  accomplishing  the  great  enterprize. 

Wool  trade.  Milan  Oh.  May  30ih.  In  wool,  which 
is  comparatively  speaking,  a new  article  in  our  market, 
we  notice  much  activity;  till  that  is  brought  forward 
meets  with  ready  sale,  for  cash,  at  an  average  price  of 
about  31  cts,  which  fully  meets  the  expectations  of  ihe 
farmers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  shipments  of  wool  from 
this  place  will  amount  to  21)0, 009  lbs  the  present  season — 
against,  some  30,000  lbs  last  year. 

The  grand  sheep  shearing  festival  at  Nantucket  comes 
off  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  19th  and  20fli  of 
June. 

Ribbons.  In  old  times  a gross  of  quality  binding  con- 
tained 144  yards,  and  a piece  35  yards.  So  it  was  with 
galloons,  ribbons,  and  many  oilier  ariicles.  But  some 
thirty  years  ago,  a great  Boston  house  commenced  the 
importation  of  English  ribbons,  galloons,  &c  , short  mea- 
sure, and  other  houses  very  likely  were  original,  in  the 
same  thing.  So  far  as  we  knew,  the  packing  in  short 
pieces  was  done  according  to  orders  sent  out  from  this 
side.  This  was  a game  which  admitted  of  ready  com- 
petition. and  so,  in  process,  of  time,  a piece  came  to  con- 
tain eighteen,  then  but  fifteen  and,  recently,  twelve  and 
ten.  This  small  fraudulence  has  reached  a point  bevond 
which  it  cannot  proceed  and  a large  number  of  the 
jobbers  have  announced,  publicly,  that  they  will  here- 
after not  buy  at  any  price,  ribbons  less  than  twelve  yard 
pieces.  [2V.  Y.  Journal. 

Texas  Securities.  The  New  Orlean  Picayune  of  the 
2d  states  that  on  ihe  Friday  preceding  a sudden  demand 
springing  up  for  Texes  securiiies,  250,1'Ot)  dollars  were 
sold,  mostly  for  N.  York,  Boston,  and  Charleston,  ac- 
counts. They  consisted  principally  of  8 and  10  per  cent 
bonds.  The  rates' were,  for  notes  9j  9j  cts.  Treasury 
notes  11;  eight  per  cent  bonds  14g  cts  to  1 5§  cts. 

Literature.  Our  hasty  exhibit  of  American  im- 
provements, collected  from  papers  by  the  mails  of 
the  last  fortnight,  would  be  imperfect  without  pay- 
ing a passing  glimpse  at  the  press.  Nothing  could  be 
more  a propos  for  our  purpose  in  this  sphere,  than 
the  following  lively  sketch  from  the  last  Neio  York 
Mirror , a work  which  by  the  genius  with  which  it  is 
conducted  no  less  than  its  beautiful  typography  recom- 
mends itself  to  every  literary  family. 

New  Literary  Epoch.  We  have  been,  for  the 
last  year,  not  only  working  among,  but  i patching, 
“the  signs  of  the  times”  in  the  way  of  literature. — 
We  haie  been  trying,  not  only  to  make  out  a living, 
but  to  make  out  head  and  tail  to  our  epocli — to  see 
what  way  the  transition  was  tending,  and  when  there 
was  likely  to  be  any  reliable  shape  and  form  to  Ame- 
rican literature;  or  (to  change  the  figure)  whether 
the  literary  boatmen,  who  stand  with  their  barques 
hauled  ashore,  uncertain  of  the  current,  and  employ- 
ing themselves  meantime  in  other  vocations,  could  be 
called  upon  to  launch  and  dip  their  oars,  sure  at  last 
of  tide  a. id  channel. 

International  copyright  has  died  a natural  death. 
There  was  hot  a statesman  in  the  country  who  had 
the  courage  to  take  the  chance  of  making  or  mar- 
ring his  political  fortunes  by  espousing  the  question. 
At  the  same  time — palpably  just,  honorable  and  ex- 
pedient as  would  be  the  giving  of  copyright  to  En- 
glish authors— there  was  some  excuse  for  shying  the 
subject,  in  the  violent  abuse  that  was  indiscreetly 
showered  upon  us  by  Dickens  and  the  Reviews — 
showered  upon  us  at  the  very  moment  when  general 
public  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject,  and 
when  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  turning  the 
crisis  favorably.  It  would  have  taken  the  states- 
manship arid  eloquence  of  Clay  or  Webster  to  have 
made  the  discussion  at  all  endurable  to  congress  du- 
ring this  last  session,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it 
will  be  ten  years  before  the  public  irritation  against 


English  travellers  and  critics  will  have  sufficiently 
abated  to  tolerate  any  measures  in  their  favor. — 
Dickens,  and  his  friend  the  critic  of  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  therefore,  have  sanded  their  own  bread 
and  butter  in  throwing  dirt  at  us. 

But  the  great  end  of  international  copyright  is  com- 
ing about  without  the  aid  of  legislation.  The  abuse 
has  been  that  American  authors  were  thrown  out  of 
the  market  by  English  works  that  were  to  be  had  for 
nothing — (justice  to  the  English  author,  of  course,  a 
secondary  consideration.)  But  this  abuse  is  losing 
strength  by  surfeit.  The  publishers  and  periodi- 
cal agen*s  are  aghast,  at  this  very  moment,  at  the 
falling  off  of  interest  in  the  most  attractive  publica- 
tions. The  zest  for  novelty  has  been  so  pampered, 
that  only  the  first  number  or  two,  of  anything  new, 
sells  well.  And  not  from  any  falling  off  in  their 
character.  The  English  pictorial  papers  (for  one 
example)  have  rather  improved  in  merit,  but  a pub- 
lisher informed  us  a day  or  two  since  that  they  do 
not  now  sell  ten  where  they  sold  a hundred  a month 
or  two  ago.  Such  enterprises  used  to  begin  small 
and  grow  into  favor  gradually.  JVcno,  the  cornucopia 
of  their  prosperity  is  reversed, — the  small  end  turned 
Jrom  the  publisher.  Copyrighted  American  books, 
and  American  periodicals,  though  dearer  than  re- 
prints, sell  much  better,  and  in  our  opinion,  the  Ame- 
rican public,  in  three  months  more,  will  give  a pre- 
ference so  decided  to  home  literature,  and  home  peri- 
odicals, that,  as  far  as  protection  to  our  native  authors 
is  concerned,  the  international  copyright  will  be  use- 
less. The  truth  is,  that  literature,  to  be  permanently 
popular,  must  be  produced  under  the  meridian  of  the 
country  it  is  to  supply.  Who  will  pretend  that  any  pe- 
riodical in  this  country,  is  edited  with  half  the  ability 
of  the  London  magazines  and  reviews?  The  leading 
intellects  of  the  age — men  who  in  this  country  would 
be  eminent  lawyers  and  politicians,  devote  them- 
selves to  magazine  writing  abroad,  and,  besides,  they 
are  a trained  class  of  professed  authors,  such  as  we 
have  no  idea  of  in  America.  Our  contributors  are 
men  who  dash  off  an  article  as  by-play,  and  make 
no  investment  of  thought  or  money  in  it — and  of 
course  it  cannot  compare  to  the  carefully  written  and  1 
well  considered  articles  of  English  weeklies  and  ! 
monthlies.  But  look  at  the  difference  of  circulation.  J 
See  how  periodicals  languish  that  are  made  up  of  j 
the  cream  of  these  London  magazines,  and  see  how  | 
Graham  and  Godey,  Inman  of  the  Columbian,  and  ; 
ourselves,  quadruple  them  in  vogue  and  prosperity!. 
It  was  to  be  expected — t is  the  most  natural  thing  in  I 
the  world — that  America  should  grow  American,  at  I 
last!  What  more  natural  than  that  we  should  tire 
of  having  our  thinking  done  in  London,  our  imagina- 
tions fed  only  with  food  that  is  Londonish,  and  our 
matters  of  feeling  illustrated  and  described  only  by 
London  associations,  tropes,  and  similitudes?  This 
weariness  of  going  to  so  distant  a well  for  better 
water,  we  do  say,  is  to  he  relied  upon  as  a sign  of 
the  literary  times.  The  country  is  tired  of  being 
be-Brilished.  It  wants  its  own  indigenous  literature, ! 
and  we  think  we  should  be  safe  to-morrow'  in  issu-l 
ing  a replevin  upon  law,  politics,  and  commerce,  for| 
the  men  of  genius  drafted  for  their  employ,  during) 
the  want  of  a literary  market.  Give  up  the  blood 
horses  harnessed  in  to  your  dull  drays,  oil  Wall  street 
and  Pearl!  Untie  your  fetters  of  red  tape  and  let 
loose  your  enslaved  poets  and  novelties,  oh  Nassau 
and  Pine!  Discharge  Halleck,  oh  Aslor;  and  give 
up  Wetmore,  oh  crates  of  crockery!  Lead  off  with 
a new  novel,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  let  the  public  give  us 
a five  years’  benefit  of  their  present  disgust,  with 
imported  literature  to  recover  from  the  numbness  of 
inaction  and  discouragement.  Give  us  five  years  of 
the  home  tide  of  sympathy  that  is  now  setting  west- 
ward, we  will  have  an  American  literature  that  will 
forever  prevent  the  public  taste  and  patronage  from 
ebbing  back  again  to  England.  [JYeio  Mirror. 
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We  paid  a passing  notice  to  the  importance  of  the 
improvement  achieved  in  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence, at  the  moment  that  intercourse  was  opened 
between  the  cities  ol  Washington  and  Baltimore  by 
its  means,  designing  to  occupy  the  first  space  we 
could  spare,  with  a description  that  might  enable 
our  readers  to  form  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
apparatus.  To  that  task  we  now  recur. 

The  idea  of  communicating  intelligence  to  distant 
persons,  by  means  of  concerted  signals,  was  no  less 
familiar  to  ancient  than  to  modern  nations.  Every 
city  of  the  olden  time  had  its  watch  towers,  which 
were  but  imitated  by  the  fortresses  of  the  “heroic 
age.”  The  Romans  had  always  some  spot,  elevated 
either  by  nature  or  art,  from  whence  signals  were 
given  to  their  troops  cantonned  or  foraging  in  its 
neighborhood.  How  much  of  the  success  of  their 
arms  may  haye  been  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the 


process  by  which  they  could  so  communicate,  over 
the  slow  methods  which  their  opponents  still  depend- 
ed upon? 

The  rudest  people  have  had  their  contrivances. 
The  Beacon  Light , for  signals  at  night,  and  the  Pillar 
of  Smoke,  as  signals  for  day  light,  have  their  dates 
far  beyond  our  earliest  histories.  Signals,  communi- 
cating according  to  conceited  plan,  have  been  used 
by  commanders  of  vessels,  ever  since  fleets  congre- 
gated upon  the  waters.  The  process  by  which  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  through  this  medium, 
has  been  variously  and  gradually  improved.  It  is 
astonishing  to  learn  the  number  of  flags  required  a 
century  since,  by  an  admiral  commanding  a squad- 
ron, in  order  to  communicate  under  various  circum- 
stances that  might  arise,  all  of  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, had  to  be  previously  anticipated  and  set  down 
in  their  volume  of  signals,  which  became  so  com- 
plicated as  to  be  with  difficulty  understood  and  con- 
sequently very  liable  to  errors.  Sir  Home  Pophams’ 
system  of  signals  afterwards  adopted,  simplified  the 
process  vastly,  and  enabled  the  commanders  to  lessen 
the  number  of  flags  required  for  conversation. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  methods  of  communi- 
cation were  dependent  upon  sight  or  sound.  Tne 
discovery  of  the  telescope  contributed  to  improve 
wonderfully  ihe  advantages  of  such  systems  of  com- 
munication, dependent  upon  the  one,  whilst  the  si- 
multaneous discovery  of  gun-powder  no  less  remark- 
ably improved  the  other.  An  account  of  the  uses  to 
which  both  were  immediately  applied  in  this  depart- 
ment of  intercourse,  would  fill  volumes,  and  many 
of  the  contrivances  were  quite  ingenious.  Yet  the 
progress  of  intercourse  through  this  medium  is  at 
last  exceedingly  limited.  A few  questions,  with  an- 
swers previously  concerted  between  the  parties, 
circumscribed  the  sphere.  And  yet  for  nautical 
purposes  no  substitute  for  such  signals  has  been  as 
yet  suggested.  The  facility  with  which  correspon- 
dence is  now  carried  on  in  a fleet  by  signals,  is  aston- 
ishing, and  yet  they  are  liable  to  such  interruptions 
as  make  them  incomplete.  In  some  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  sound  is  conveyed  but  a very  short  dis- 
tance, and  therefore  signals  dependent  upon  ihe 
number  of  guns,  are  uncertain.  Sight  is  still  more 
liable  to  interruption.  Fogs  obscure  entirely, 
thick  dark  nights  do  the  same.  A flag  cannot  be 
distinguished  when  the  wind  blows  directly  to  or 
from  the  observer.  Rockets,  now  often  resorted  to 
for  signals,  often  cannot  be  distinguished  at  night, 
and  by  day  are  altogether  useless. 

Telegraphic  correspondence,  strictly,  is  distinguish- 
ed from  that  by  signals.  The  latter  communicates 
only  according  to  a preconcerted  method;  the  form- 
er, according  to  Greek  words  from  which  the  word 
is  composed,  ala  distance,  to  write,  embraces  the  idea 
of  communicating  beyond  pre-concert,  any  thing  re- 
quired. 

The  theory  of  telegraphic  communication  certain- 
ly, and  very  possibly  practical  expedients  too,  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  iEneas,  who  wrote  a trea- 
tise on  the  duties  of  generals,  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
tle, describes  an  ingenious  apparatus  used  for  the 
purpose,  consisting  of  earthen  pots  filled  with  water, 
communicating  by  tubes  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  both,  used  pots  filled  with 
straw  or  hay,  covered  with  oil,  which  easily  inflam- 
ed, and  when  placed  in  certain  rows,  expressed  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet. 

Polybius  describes  a new  method  by  which  he  very 
much  improved  the  method  discovered  by  Cleoxenes, 
or  Demociitus,  wherewith,  by  means  of  signals,  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  expressed,  and  any 
communication  might  be  made.  Something  of  this 
kind,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  was  described 
by  Kercher.  Various  other  compilers  of  the  curi- 
osities of  their  respective  times,  detail  contrivances 
that  had  been  resorted  to  or  suggested  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  rendered  fa- 
mous by  I is  contrivance  of  a steam  engine,  in  his 
“Century  of  Inventions”  1663,  describes  very  mi- 
nutely an  apparatus  which  he  or  some  one  had  either 
constructed  or  conceived,  embracing  many  of  the 
improvements  of  subsequent  times  in  telegraphing. 

Dr.  Hook's  telegraph,  used  during  the  memorable 
seige  of  Vienna,  by  ihe  Turks,  was  the  one  most  ap- 
proved from  that  period  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  yet  no  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  was  made,  beyond  that  ol  beseiged  places. 

The  rapid  progress  of  every  science  during  the 
eventful  period  of  the  republic  of  France,  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  that  revolution.  In 
August  1794,  Barrere,  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  proposed  to  the  French  convention,  Mr. 
Chappe’s  project  lor  erecting  telegraphs  throughout 
a considerable  portion  of  the  republic.  The  propo- 
sition was  adopted,  and  Lisle  and  Paris  were  s ion  in 
correspondence  with  each  other.  The  advantage  it 
gave  to  government  was  quickly  distinguished.  Oilier 
parts  of  the  republic  were  subsequently  brought  mto 
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correspondence,  and  no  sooner  a movement  of  the  ar- 
mies in  the  field,  or  fleets  in  port,  were  determined 
upon,  than  the  order  was  communicated.  With  equal 
facility  were  communications  made  to  the  constituent 
authorities  at  Paris. 

Napoleon  had  the  advantage  of  this  telegraphic 
correspondence  during  his  campaigns,  and  spared  no 
expense  in  perfecting  them. 

The  British  coast  is  surrounded  with  positions, 
from  which  are  made  similar  communications  to  their 
government. 

All  these,  however,  were  dependent — as  we  have 
said — upon  sight  or  sound,  one  or  both  of  which,  must 
be  brought  to  bear  between  the  stations,  and  that,  too, 
with  great  accuracy,  or  the  communication  fa lls. — 
Expensive  observatories  are  required,  within  the  range 
of  sight:  expensive  telescopes,  numberless  signal 
lights,  much  apparatus,  and  a corps  of  vigilant  engi- 
neers or  observers,  at  every  station,  was  indispensa- 
ble. Government  alone  could  sustain  such  a system, 
and  few  governments  have  incurred  the  expenditure, 
and  at  most  they  were  constantly  liable  to  interrup- 
tions from  natural  obstacles,  which  they  had  failed  to 
surmount. 

The  idea  of  using  electricity  for  purposes  of  som- 
municating  intelligence  (if  we  mistake  not)  was  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Franklin.  Certain  it  is,  that  various 
ingenious  theories  and  contrivances  to  make  it  in- 
strumental in  that  way,  have  been  suggested  since 
his  day,  but  all  of  which  have  been  denominated 
philosophical  toys.  None  of  them  promised  to  be- 
come practically  useful,  until  recent  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism,  promised  to  improve  the  sugges- 
tion to  an  extent  beyond  what  had  ever  been  dream- 
ed of. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  apparatus  were 
predicated, — was,  that  a current  of  electricity  will 
pass  along  a conductor — a wire,  for  instance,  con- 
necting the  two  poles  of  a voltaic  battery  or  genera- 
tor of  electricity,  for  any  distance,  with  the  velocity 
of  electricity  itself,  which  is  far  beyond  that  of  light, 
and  which  is  stated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  180,000  miles 
in  a moment,  and  that  in  its  passage,  it  can  be  made 
to  produce  visible  effects  at  any  desired  points  on  that 
conductor. 

In  a paper  on  the  subject  of  telegraphs,  translated 
and  inserted  in  the  London  Annals  of  Electricity, 
March  and  April,  1839,  professor  Steinheil,  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  all  the  various  projects  of  electric 
telegraphs  from  the  days  of  Franklin  to  that  time. 

The  important  discovery  of  Oersted,  in  1820,  of  the 
action  of  electric  currents  upon  the  magnetic  needle, 
was  seized  upon  with  avidity,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying it  to  telegraphic  purposes.  The  deflection  of  the 
needle,  now  became  the  principle  upon  which  the  Sa- 
vans  of  Europe  predicated  their  apparatus.  Ampere, 
suggested  a plan  of  telegraphs,  to  consist  of  a mag- 
netic needle  and  a circuit  of  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
to  be  operated  on  by  60  or  70  different  wires  extend- 
ed between  the  two  termini.  A modification  of 
this  idea  is  carried  out  by  Baron  Schilling,  at  the 
electro  telegraph,  St.  Petersburg,  erected  in  1832 — 
which  has  36  magnetic  needles,  and  upwards  of  60 
metallic  conductors.  In  1833,  Professors  Gauss  and 
Weber,  of  Gottingen,  simplified  the  plan,  by  using 
a single  needle  and  a single  conductor.  Professor 
Wheatstone’s  invention,  of  1837,  employed  for  200 
miles  in  England,  under  a company  in  London,  em- 
ploys five  needles,  and  six  conductors.  Professor 
Steinheil’s  contrivance,  of  the  same  year,  for  the 
Bavarian  government,  at  Munich,  had  two  needles, 
and  two  conductors,  and  is  the  only  telegraph  in 
Europe  that  professes  to  write  intelligence.  This  is 
performed  by  the  delicate  uncertain  touch  of  the 
needle  in  its  deflections. 

Mr.  Morse  claims  precedence  of  either  of  those 
inventions,  even  if  his  system  were  identical  with 
theirs.  He  dates  his  contrivance,  as  of  1832. 

It  is  in  applying  a new  idea,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Morse  predicates  the  superiority  of  his  inven- 
tion. Abandoning  all  connexion  with  the  magnetic 
needle,  he  introduces  the  electro- magnetic  poioer  under 
a new  modification. 

It  had  been  ascertained  by  Ampere  and  Arago,  in 
the  course  of  their  experiments,  that  magnetic  power 
could  be  communicated,  or  cut  off,  at  pleasure,  and 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  the  current  of  electricity 
could  be  transmitted,  and  that  at  any  proposed  point 
upon  the  conductor.  This  afforded  a power  of  vastly 
superior  efficiency. 

A piece  of  softened  iron,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
horse  shoe,  well  wrapped  with  copper  wire,  and  at- 
tached to  a conductor  at  any  point  upon  said  con- 
ductor, say  for  instance  at  Baltimore,  is  instantly 
made  a powerful  magnet  of,  by  the  person  at  the 
electric  battery  from  which  the  conductor  starts,  say 
at  the  capitol  at  Washington,  letting  the  stream  of 
electricity  on  to  the  conductor.  It  ceases  to  be  a 
magnet  the  moment  he  ceases  to  pass  the  electric 
fluid. 


The  power  acquired  by  this  operation,  is  adequate 
to  the  making  of  certain  marks  on,  and  incisions  in 
paper,  by  the  application  of  points,  which  are  ma- 
nceuvered  by  the  person  at  the  remote  point,  that  is, 
by  the  person  at  Washington,  when  the  communica- 
tion is  made  to  Baltimore, — and  by  the  person  in 
Baltimore,  when  the  communication  is  made  to 
Washington. 

The  battery  in  which  galvanic  fluid  is  generated, 
most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with. — 
The  one  used  by  Professor  Morse,  at  his  station  at 
the  capitol  at  Washington,  consists  of  fifty  common 
glass  tumblers,  each  of  which  has  within  it  a zinc 
cylinder,  which  nearly  fills  it  up.  From  the  top  of 
said  cylinder  projects  at  right  angle,  an  arm  of  the 
same  metal,  21,  inches  long,  and  to  which  is  soldered 
platinum  foil,  34  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
hanging  virtically  from  the  arm.  In  the  hollow  of 
the  zinc  cylinder  is  placed  a porous  cup,  3 inches  long, 
by  li  in  diameter,  filled  with  pure  nitric  acid.  The 
glass  tumbler  is  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
When  intended  for  operation,  the  platinum  attached 
to  one  tumbler  is  put  into  the  porous  cup  of  the  next, 
and  so  on  for  the  whole  series.  The  platinum  of  the 
glass  at  each  extremity  of  the  row  of  glasses,  is  sol- 
dered to  a strip  of  copper,  which  descends,  and  the 
end  is  immersed  in  a small  cup  of  quicksilver,  which 
stands  upon  the  platform.  One  of  those  ends  is  the 
negative  and  the  other  the  positive  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery. The  acids  oxidize  the  metals.  In  the  process 
of  oxidizing,  galvanic  fluid  is  generated,  and  thus 
the  battery  is  ready  for  operation. 

The  conductor,  is  of  copper  wire,  about  the  size  of 
common  bell  wire,  wrapped  carefully  with  an  enve- 
lope of  hemp,  if  we  mistake  not,  which  is  saturated 
with  a composition  of  asphaltum,  linseed  oil,  and  tur- 
pentine, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, from  the  operation  of  moisture,  heat,  or 
change  of  weather.  One  end  of  this  wire,  is  immersed 
in  the  quicksilver  in  one  of  the  cups  in  which  the 
battery  before  mentioned  terminates;  and  from  thence 
the  wire  is  merely  laid  upon  the  lop  of  upright  posts, 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  planted  225  feet- 
from  each  other,  from  the  capital  at  Washington  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  Entering  the  apartment  on 
an  upper  floor,  immediately  over  the  ticket  office  at 
the  Pratt  street  depot, now  appropriated  as  a Telegraph 
office,  the  wire  passes  round  from  one  prong  of  a bar  of 
iron,  bent  in  the  form  of  a horse  shoe,  and  from 
thence  along  to  the  other  prong,  and  then  the  wire  re- 
turns to  Washington  upon  the  same  post3.  At  Wash 
ington  the  return  wire  is  soldered  to  a slim  flattened 
piece  of  brass,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  upon  a 
pedestal,  and  the  other  end,  with  an  ivory  button 
upon  it,  stands  a quarter  of  an  inch  off,  of  and  over 
a small  brass  plate,  of  the  size  of  a five  cent  piece, 
without  touching  it.  To  the  under  side  of  this  brass 
plate,  is  soldered  a wire,  which  extends  to  the  other 
pole  of  the  battery.  By  placing  a finger  upon  this 
key  and  pressing  it  down,  till  it  touches  the  brass 
plate  below,  the  galvanic  fluid  is  thereby  placed  in 
connection  with  the  conductor,  and  flies  the  entire  80 
miles  to  Baltimore  and  back  in  an  instant  of  time, 
and  continues  the  stream  until  the  finger  withholds 
the  pression,  when  it  as  instantly  ceases.  A slight 
spring  attached  to  the  key,  keeps  it  up,  except  when 
pressed  down  by  the  finger. 

The  horse  shoe  shaped  bar  of  iron,  by  the  same  ope- 
ration is  converted  into  a magnet,  and  is  no  longer 
a magnet  the  instant  this  slight  pressure  is  removed. 

This  magnetic  power,  thus  acquired  at  pleasure,  is 
now  availed  of. 

Upon  the  platform  of  the  operator  stands  a small 
neat  machine  like  clock  work.  Around  a brass  bar- 
rel, exactly  of  the  size  and  similar  to  that  of  a com- 
mon eight  day  clock,  a catgut  is  wound,  from  which 
is  suspended  a weight,  which  propels  a few  wheels 
placed  betweenbrass  plates  the momentthat  by  lifting 
a detatched  pin,  the  machinery  is  allowed  to  move, 
precisely  on  the  plan  of  the  striking  works  of  a clock 
or  repeating  watch.  These  wheels  all  remain  quiet 
except  when  communications  are  passing. 

Upon  the  same  platform,  which  altogether  is  hard- 
ly the  size  of  a common  breakfast  table,  is  placed  a 
very  neat  little  lever,  supported  delicately  upon  pi- 
vots, so  that  it  may  rise  and  fall  with  perfect  freedom. 
Upon  one  end  of  this  lever,  is  a piece  of  softened 
iron,  subject  to  magnetic  attraction.  Just  under  that 
end  of  tlie  lever,  is  placed  one  end  of  the  magnetic 
horse  shoe.  The  moment  that  the  galvanic  current 
is  communicated,  the  magnetized  horse  shoe  attracts 
that  end  of  the  lever  down.  As  the  other  end  ol 
the  lever  rises  it  moves  the  detent,  and  allows  the 
wheels  to  run,  propelled  by  the  weight.  The  purpose 
of  this  machinery  is  now  perceived.  As  it  turns  it 
unwinds  from  a large  spool  or  coil,  a strip  of  conti- 
nuous paper,  li  inch  in  width,  which  is  neatly  sus- 
pended upon  pivots  in  front  of  the  machine,  and  looks 
exactly  like  a very  longpiece  of  riband,  the  end  of 
' which  passes  lengthwise  over  and  beyond  the  lever,’ 


between  a couple  of  neat  little  rollers,  or  grooved 
cylinders.  The  clockwork,  as  longas  itis  in  motion, 
continues  to  draw  this  strip  of  paper  through  these 
little  rollers. 

The  upper  end  of  the  lever,  which  is  of  steel  and 
about  the  size  of  a knitting  needle,  branches  into  three 
prongs  or  forks,  from  the  extreme  end  of  each  of 
which,  a sharp  point,  or  pen,  projects  upwards,  and, 
as  the  paper  passes,  those  points  either  describe  a 
line,  or  make  an  incision  therein,  at  the  pleasure  of 
him  who  touches  the  key  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  conductor.  As  long  as  he  continues  to  press  the 
key,  the  electric  fluid  passing,  maintains  the  magne- 
tic attraction,  keeps  the  lever  down,  and  the  points 
mark  a line  upon  the  paper.  The  moment  he  takes 
the  pressure  oft’,  the  lever  returns,  the  mark  is  no 
longer  made,  and  the  wheels  stop.  A rapid  touch, 
instantly  taken  off,  instead  of  a line,  makes  an  inci- 
sion in  the  paper. 

Having  thus  acquired  power  to  operate  at  any  dis- 
tance, and  availed  of  that  power  by  this  contrivance, 
it  remained  only  to  construct  of  these  lines  and  in- 
cisions, an  alphabet,  making  them,  according  to  their 
several  arrangements,  represent  the  letters  and  nu- 
merals, which  was  down  as  follows — 


ALPHABET. 

NUMERALS. 

A . — 

1 — — 

B — ... 

2 . . — . . 

C . 

3 ...  — . 

D — 

4 . . . . — 

E . 

5 — — — 

F . — . 

6 

GJ  — — . 

7 — — . . 

H . . . . 

8 — ...  . 

1Y  . . 

9 — . . — - 

K — . — 

L 

M — — 

N — . 

O . 

P 

Q • • — ■ 
R . 

SZ  . . . 

T — 

U . . — 

V . . . — 
W . — — 

X . — . . 

0 

Very  little  practice  enables  the  operator  to  read 
these  lines  and  incisions  as  rapidly  as  manuscript. 
They  literally  fulfil  the  definition  of  a telegraph, 
at  a distance  to  write. 

The  method  of  operating  is  simply  thus:  the  ope- 
rator at  the  battery,  placing  his  end  of  the  conduc- 
tor in  the  quicksilver,  forms  the  galvanic  connection. 
Then  taking  his  seat,  and  touching  the  key,  a little 
bell  is  instantly  sounded  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  conductor,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  opera- 
tor there,  who,  by  touching  a key,  announces  in  re- 
ply that  he  notices  it.  Eight  rapid  touches,  or  inci- 
sions are  now  made  as  a preparatory  flourish.  Then 
succeed  lines  and  incisions  corresponding  to  the 
communication  intended, — at  the  close  of  which,  an 
indication  is  returned  that  it  is  understood,  or  if  not, 
an  explanation  or  repetition  is  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the 
extent  of  such  a correspondence.  The  communica- 
tion may  be  made  in  secret  cypher,  not  one  word  of 
which  can  be  understood,  even  by  the  operators  them- 
selves, simply  by  substituting  different  letters,  known 
only  to  those  who  hand  them  to  the  operator  for 
transmission. 

It  is  stated  that  the  return  wire  is  found  to  be  sur- 
perfluous,  and  that  the  use  of  it  has  been  dispensed 
with,  the  ends  of  the  wire  at  the  two  extremities, 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  being  carried  down  to 
the  earth,  and  soldered  to  a plate  of  copper,  which  is 
there  buried  at  some  depth  below  the  surface.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  earth  acted  in  some 
way  as  a conductor,  or  that  it  furnished  an  exhaustless 
reservoir  of  the  galvanic  fluid.  We  confess  we  do  not 
understand  this  part  of  the  phenomena. 

The  superiority  of  this  apparatus  over  every  thing 
of  the  telegraphic  character  heretofore  contrived,  is 
beyond  all  comparison.  Yet  it  is  but  in  its  infancy — 
a mere  first  experiment. 

We  took  occasion  when  first  noticing  its  operation, 
to  remark,  that  it  commences  a new  era  in  the  pro- 
cess of  correspondence  between  man  and  man,  the 
result  of  which  could  now  scarcely  be  guessed  at. 
Information  will  be  literally  winged  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  Both  space  and  time,  is  annihilated,  so 
far  as  intelligence  is  concerned,  between  places 
where  this  apparatus  is  constiucted.  Telegraphs  are 
no  longer  an  exclusive  monopoly  for  governments 
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alone.  It  belonged  properly  to  Republican  Ameri- 
ca, to  the  successors  and  countrymen  of  Franklin,  to 
bring  their  utility  down  to  every  day  operations  of 
society  to  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  whole  of  a 
people  to  a Superintending  Providence,  “Give  us 
but  light.” 

What  a responsibility  is  involved  in  all  this? 

Mr.  Morse’s  proposition,  submitted  to  congress 
within  the  last  week  or  so  of  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, was  hurried  ir.to  the  vast  mass  of  unfinished 
business,  in  spite  of  some  spirited  exertions  to  have 
an  appropriation  for  continuing  the  line  of  commu- 
nication as  far  as  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  before 
the  next  session.  It  is  a temporary  obstacle  only. 
The  utility  of  the  invention  is  established  beyond  all 
controversy,  and  a few  years  will  see  its  ramifica- 
tions extended  to  every  considerable  town  in  the 
Union. 

The  professor  recently  made  his  First  annual 

REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ELECTRO  MAGNETIC 
telegraph,  to  the  treasury  department. 

Of  the  §30,000  appropriated  by  last  congress,  the 
Professor  stales  that  a considerable  part  was  expend- 
ed, before  the  last  winter,  in  conducting  the  wires 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  metal  tubes  under  ground, 
a much  more  expensive  process  than  that  after- 
wards resorted  to,  found  to  be  objectionable  in 
practice,  and  therefore  abandoned. 

Of  the  said  sum  appropriated,  §3,500  remaiged 
unexpended,  after  completing  the  communication  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  estimated  cost  for  two 
wires  on  a post,  by  the  committee  of  the  last  con- 
gress, was  §400  per  mile.  The  cost  in  England,  was 
§663  per  mile,  for  the  same  method. 

The  Professor  had  prepard  either  to  sell  to  govern- 
ment his  patent  right  to  extend  the  telegraph  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York,  fora  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, to  be  determined  by  the  committee  on  com- 
merce,— or  he  would  proceed  to  construct  it  himself, 
according  to  the  original  report  at 

$4U0  per  mile  for  constructing  203  miles,  §81,000 

Instruments,  &c.  ....  5,500 

Salaries  of  superintendants,  &c.  whilst 
constructing,  ....  6,500 


§93,000 

But  the  ascertained  cost  for  construct- 
ing in  that  manner,  had  been  found 
to  be  only  §350  per  mile,  for  203 

miles §71,000 

Salaries  add  instruments,  as  before,  9,000 


§80,000 

The  establishment  of  intermediate  points  of  com- 
munication, at  Wilmington  Philadelphia,  Trenton, 
&c.,  would  require,  it  is  stated,  an  additional  wire 
for  each,  making  an  addition  of  §26,390.  In  round 
numb./rs,  -;,iy  ihe  expense  will  be  about  §100,000  for 
the  whole  distance,  with  intermediate  communica- 
tion. The  annual  expense  after  it  is  constructed, 
will  be  very  inconsiderable. 

The  editors  of  public  papers,  now  expend  sums 
annually,  nearly  equal  to  the  above,  for  correspondents 
at  congress,  and  at  other  points,  for  communicating 
intelligence  to  them,  which  through  this  channel 
they  may  derive  on  the  instant  after  it  has  transpir- 
ed. Here  is  an  “occupation  gone!” 

Of  the  uses  to  which  this  invention  may  be  appli- 
ed by  government,  the  New  York  American  says: 
“Suppose  the  line  of  wires  to  extend  to  Oregon,  and 
that  a squadron  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
which  it  was  desired  to  order  home,  or  to  send  to 
Honolulu.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  could  receive 
the  answer  that  all  hands  were  piped  to  weigh  anchor 
before  the  ink  with  which  he  signed  his  name  to  the 
order,  if  he  wrote  a heavy  hand,  had  dried  upon  the 
paper.  If  a vessel  bound  for  an  Atlantic  port  had 
backed  her  topsail  in  the  midst  of  a squadron,  the 
commodore  might  ask  from  the  department,  and  re- 
ceive, a permission  for  an  officer  to  return  in  her 
before  her  yards  could  be  braced  round;  and  her  sails 
sheeted  home;  for  the  rate  of  electricity  is  180,000 
miles  in  a second,  and  at  this  speed  would  the  cor- 
respondence between  Washington  and  Oregon  be  car 
ried  on.  Startling  as  such  statements  may  appear, 
no  one  can  gainsay  them  who  will  see  what  has  been 
doing  daily  for  a week  past  at  the  Pratt  street  depot. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end  of  its 
availability.” 


POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 


From  the  Pennsylvanian. 

GEORGE  MIFFLIN  DALLAS, 

The  nominee  of  the  democratic  convention  for  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  United  Slates,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  day  of  duly,  1792. 
He  is  the  younger  son  of  Alexander  James  Dallas, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  advocates  and  distin 


guished  statesmen  that  have  adorned  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  United  States,  or  sustained  in  import- 
ant posts  of  public  trust  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  republican  party.*  His  early  education  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Ely  and  Mr  Robert  Andrews,  of  this 
place,  both  of  whom  have  survived  to  witness  the 
merited  distinction  of  their  pupil.  At  the  age  of  14 
he  was  entered  in  Princeton  College,  and  continued 
there  until  1810,  when  he  was  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  delivered  their  va 
ledictory  address,  which  is  still  remembered  and  ad- 
verted to  in  the  college  history  as  a striking  example 
of  feeling,  eloquence,  and  taste.  Indeed,  as  a public 
speaker,  he  gave  early  promise  of  that  excellence 
which  has  since  been  displayed  in  many  of  the  pro- 
minent situations  to  which  his  talents  have  elevated 
him;  and  a published  oration,  delivered  when  he  was 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  preserved  in  the  Port 
Folio,  strikingly  attests  the  maturity  uf  his  powers. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Dallas  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  his  father,  at  Phila- 
delphia; and  although,  in  the  intervals  of  that  severe 
study,  the  more  attractive  forms  of  literature  and 
poetry  were  not  unfrequently  cultivated,  he  yet  per- 
severed with  unceasing  application  in  making  him- 
self a thorough  master  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
profession  of  which  he  has  been  so  distinguished  a 
member.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813.  Soon 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  he  had 
enrolled  himself  in  a volunteer  corps;  but  when,  in 
the  year  1813,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  appointed  by  presi- 
dent Madison  a member  of  the  commission  that  re- 
paired to  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
ting a peace  under  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  he  accompanied  that  minister  as  his  pri- 
vate and  confidential  secretary.  During  a residence 
of  more  than  a year  in  Europe,  Mr.  Dallas  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Russia,  France,  England, 
Holland,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  of  cultivating 
the  society  and  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  and  memorable  statesmen  of  the  age. — 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  August  1814, 
bearing  despatches  from  the  American  commission- 
ers then  holding  their  session  at  Ghent,  which  an- 
nounced the  prospects  little  favorable  to  a speedy 
peace,  that  are  known  to  have  resulted  from  the 
earlier  conferences  with  the  British  envoys.  On  his 
arrival,  he  found  his  father  transferred  from  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  to  the  head  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. 

No  one  who  was  then  upon  the  stage  of  action  will 
ever  forget  the  circumstances  under  which  this  ap- 
pointment of  the  elder  Mr.  Dallas  was  made.  It 
was  in  the  darkest  period  of  our  history,  immediate- 
ly after  the  sacking  of  Washington,  when  treason 
was  holding  its  convocations  at  noonday,  when  the 
credit  of  the  country  was  annihilated,  its  flag  tram- 
pled on.  and  all  but  hope  and  honor  seemed  buried 
under  the  ashes  of  the  capitol.  Called  unexpectedly 
to  a post,  from  which  the  most  experienced  financier 
of  the  time  had  retired  in  dismay,  it  was  the  office 
of  Mr.  Dallas  to  rally  the  pride  and  renovate  the 
patriotic  energies  of  the  nation,  to  explore  and  mar- 
shal its  resources,  and  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple that  their  means  were  as  adequate  to  the  conflict 
as  the  conflict  itself  was  just.  Most  gallantly  indeed 
did  he  redeem  the  pledges  that  were  implied  in  his 
acceptance  of  this  perilous  office.  His  spirit-stirring 
“exposition  of  the  causes  and  character  of  the  war” 
is  among  the  most  noble  documents  ever  addressed 
by  a fearless  officer  to  a free  people.  Its  effect  was 
electric,  and  the  call  which  it  vindicated  for  a broad 
and  well  digested  system  of  direct  taxation  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  republican  party  as  with  the  voice 
of  one  man.  The  public  faith  was  redeemed  from 
that  hour. 

Mr.  Dallas  remained  with  his  father  for  a time  at 
Washington,  to  assist  him  in  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  treasury,  and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to 
resume,  or  rather  to  commence  the  actual  practice 
of  his  profession — an  event  that  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  his  marriage  with  an  accomplish- 
ed lady,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nicklin,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  that  city. 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  shortly 
after  he  retired  from  the  administration  of  the  trea- 
sury department,  took  from  Mr.  Dallas,  in  the  outset 
of  his  career  at  the  bar,  not  merely  the  benefit  of 
professional  assistance  seldom  equalled,  but  those 
kind  and  endearing  associations  which  could  have 
grown  up  only  in  intercourse  with  one  whose  genius 
was  not  more  brilliant  than  his  affections  were  warm. 
Self-dependent,  however,  he  appllied  himself  with 
the  more  ardor  to  the  practice  of  the  law;  and  being 
appointed,  in  1817,  the  deputy  of  the  attorney  gene- 

*Mr.  Dallas  derived  his  baptismal  name  of  Mifflin 
from  his  godfather,  Governor  Mifflin,  under  whom  his 
father  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth  some  months  before. 


rai  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  soon  gave  evidence 
of  that  skill  in  conducting  criminal  cases  wnich  has 
since  always  distinguished  his  occasional  attention  to 
that  branch  of  his  profession.  When,  in  the  follow- 
ing vear,  charges  were  introduced  into  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  against  governor  Findlay,  which  re- 
sulted in  a legislative  investigation,  Mr.  Dallas  acted 
as  hi3  counsel;  and  the  firmness  and  ability  which  he 
displayed  throughout  the  w hole  proceeding,  placed 
him  at  once,  by  general  consent,  in  a rank  in  his 
profession  that  has  seldom  been  attained  by  so  young 
an  advocate. 

It  is  scircely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  a legal  life  could  not  withdraw  Mr.  Dal- 
las from  the  deepest  interest  in  political  topics. — 
Deriving,  from  the  conduct  and  counsels  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  from  the  associations  of  his  earliest  youth, 
as  well  as  those  of  later  years,  a strong  attachment 
to  the  principles  and  views  of  the  democratic  party, 
he  had  never  failed  to  co-operate  with  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  measures  which  were  calculated  to 
advance  them.  The  more  tranquil  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  succeeding  to  the  fierce  political  con- 
flicts which  existed  during  the  war  with  England,  did 
not  present  many  questions  that  rallied  party  contro- 
versies on  national  affairs;  but  the  election  of  gover- 
nor Heister  in  Pennsylvania  had  brought  the  federal 
party  into  power  in  that  state,  after  a long  period  of 
democratic  ascendancy,  and  no  one  embarked  with 
more  zeal  than  Mr.  Dallas  in  endeavoring  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  the  policy  which  he  believed  to  be 
essential  to  a sound  and  just  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  These  efforts  resulted 
in  the  triumphant  re-election  of  governor  Shulze,  the 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party. 

But  while  unanimity,  followed  by  success,  thus 
attended  the  course  of  his  political  associates  in  the 
state,  the  elements  of  division  among  the  democracy 
of  the  Union  began  to  be  apparent  in  regard  to  the 
individual  who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe.  Early 
personal  associations,  as  well  as  just  appreciation  of 
his  distinguished  talents,  had  led  Mr.  Dallas  to  unite 
with  a large  portion  of  his  political  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  a desire  that  the  vote  of  the  slate  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  the  success  with  which 
that  statesman  had  conducted  the  administration  of 
the  war  department  for  the  eight  previous  years 
seemed  to  give  a certain  pledge,  notwithstanding  his 
comparative  youth,  of  the  ability  he  would  display 
in  any  executive  office  to  which  the  voice  of  his 
countrymen  should  call  him.  When,  however,  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  republican  party  through- 
out the  Union  expressed  a desire  to  confer  on  the 
venerable  patriot  who  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
maintained  their  principles  in  various  posts  of  civil 
trust,  and  so  brilliantly  augmented  the  glory  of  his 
country  in  the  field  of  battle,  Mr.  Dallas,  with  senti- 
ments towards  General  Jackson  in  which  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  Pennsylvania  at  once  participated, 
took  the  lead  in  suggesting  that  the  younger  candi- 
date should  be  presented  to  the  American  people  for 
the  second  office,  while  the  united  and  harmonious 
voice  of  the  democratic  party  should  name  General 
Jackson  for  the  presidential  chair.  In  every  measure 
that  resulted  from  this  determination,  Mr.  Dallas 
bore  a prominent  part;  the  eloquent  address  in  which 
the  democratic  convention  of  the  state  presented 
their  reasons  for  the  course  they  had  adopted,  is  ge- 
nerally understood  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen; 
and  when,  in  November  1824,  the  unusually  large 
majority  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  democratic 
votes  showed  the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  there  were  few  among  them  whose  zeal 
had  been  more  honorably  and  actively  displayed  than 
his  in  producing  that  gratifying  result. 

1 he  nefarious  compact,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  figured 
so  largely,  having  wrested  the  presidency  from  Gen. 
Jackson,  the  succeeding  four  years  only  contributed 
to  create  the  yet  stronger  concentration  of  public 
opinion  in  his  favor;  and  when  he  obtained,  in  1828, 
the  suffrages  of  fifteen  states,  the  majority  in  Penn- 
sylvania had  been  increased  beyond  fifty  thousand. 
It  was  during  this  interval  that  Mr.  Dallas  received 
from  the  people  of  his  native  city  an  honorable  mark 
of  their  ccnfidence  by  an  election  to  the  mayoralty: 
an  office  which  for  many  years  past  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  usual  ascendency  of  the  federal  party, 
been  seldom  bestowed  upon  a person  of  his  political 
opinions.  On  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  he 
was  selected  by  him  as  the  chief  representative  of 
the  executive  government  of  the  Union  in  the  same 
city,  being  appointed  to  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  the  United  Slates.  To  the  same  post  his  father 
had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  through  the 
whole  of  whose  administration  he  continued  to  fill  it, 
and  from  that  office  Mr.  Madison  called  him  to  the 
head  of  the  treasury.  His  son  occupied  the  post  for 
a much  shorter  period,  but  in  the  two  years  during 
which  he  discharged  his  duties,  several  cases  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  considerable  magnitude  gave  full 
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scope  to  his  abilities,  and  contributed  their  share  to 
his  reputation  as  a professional  man,  which  each 
year  continued  to  augment. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1831,  a vacancy  having  oc- 
curred in  the  representation  from  Pennsylvania  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the  legislature  se- 
lected Mr.  Dallas  to  fill  that  honorable  post.  Thus, 
in  entering  for  the  first  time  a legislative  body,  he 
found  himself  in  the  highest  and  most  important  as- 
sembly that  exists  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ame- 
rican constitution.  A new  field  was  given  to  his 
talents  as  a statesman  and  an  orator.  Having  at  the 
bar  of  Philadelphia  few  equals  in  forensic  eloquence, 
and  being  perhaps  without  a rival,  certainly  without 
a superior  at  home,  on  any  occasion  of  public  and 
especially  political  discussion,  he  was  now  required 
to  match  himself  with  men  trained  by  exercise  as 
well  as  possessed  of  distinguished  abilities,  in  a scene 
which  forbade  the  logical  precision  of  a court,  and 
yet  could  scarcely  call  forth  or  permit  the  animated 
current  of  spontaneous  declamation,  so  olten  suc- 
cessfully indulged  in,  in  the  lesser  assemblages  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  His  speeches  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  period  that  he  remain- 
ed there,  were  heard  with  attention  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  complete  success.  Those  that  have 
been  more  carefully  reported,  display  on  a variety  of 
topics,  striking  political  views;  and  they  abound  with 
passages  of  animated  eloquence. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  granted  in  1817,  was  about  to  expire. 
The  officers  of  that  institution  solicited  Mr.  Dallas 
to  present  its  claims  for  a renewal,  and  the  repeated 
instructions  which  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
had  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject,  left  him  with- 
out discretion  as  to  his  senatorial  course.  He  pre- 
sented the  memorial  of  the  bank,  frankly  avowing 
his  disinclination  to  the  office  of  its  advocate,  and 
protesting  a determination  to  submit  its  conduct  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  well  remembered  in 
Philadelphia,  with  how  little  favor  his  speech  on  this 
occasion  was  received  by  the  banking  dictators  of 
Chesnut  street.  The  amendments  which  he  grafted 
on  their  project,  and  the  jealously  republican  spirit 
with  which  he  proposed  to  divest  it  of  all  possible 
influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  country,  were  equal- 
ly the  subject  of  obnoxious  criticism.  It  was  the  day 
of  moneyed  pride  and  corporate  control,  which 
brooked  no  limitation  and  was  insulted  by  a doubt. 
The  less  dignified  considerations  which  so  naturally  ; 
stimulated  their  distaste  to  supervision  had  not  yet 
been  developed. 

Like  most  of  the  democratic  statesmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Dallas  had  not  then  adopted  the  opi- 
nion which  he  has  since  asserted  so  frequently  and 
with  so  much  force,  that  such  an  incorporation  is  not 
warranted  by  the  constitution.  His  doubts  regarded 
rather  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
had  been  conducted  with  reference  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  its  controverted  interference  in  popular 
elections.  But  circumstances  soon  transpired,  which 
changed  his  doubts  to  conviction,  and  Mr.  Dallas 
found  himself  in  the  first  rank  among  the  uncompro- 
mising opponents  of  that  corrupt  and  corrupting  mo- 
nopoly. 

Another  most  interesting  subject  of  general  discus- 
sion made  the  winters  of  1832  and  1833  more  me- 
morable in  our  legislative  history  than  any  period 
since  the  war  with  England.  The  principles  on 
which  a revision  of  the  tariff  of  duties  was  to  be 
made,  gave  rise,  in  the  former  session,  to  warm  and 
long  debates,  which,  in  the  following  one,  led  to  those 
that  involved  the  serious  question  of  a right  of  one 
or  more  of  the  states  to  nullify  a law  making  such 
revision  on  principles  that  it  might  regard  as  contra- 
ry to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  On  both  oc- 
casions, Mr.  Dallas  took  part  in  these  debates.  On 
the  former,  after  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  situation 
and  resources  of  the  United  States,  he  touched  with 
a powerful,  but  friendly  spirit,  the  various  causes  to 
which,  independently  of  the  policy  of  protection  ge- 
nerally advocated  by  the  northern  statesman,  might 
be  imputed  the  distresses  that  were  supposed  pecu- 
liarly to  affect  and  injure  the  agriculture  of  the 
south.  Following  then  the  course  of  general  opi- 
nion, as  well  as  the  declared  policy  of  Pennsylvania, 
evinced  by  the  repeated  instructions  of  her  legis- 
lature, he  presented,  in  a manner  not  often  surpass- 
ed in  force  and  clearness,  by  those  who  have  treat- 
ed the  matter  in  the  same  light,  the  views  then  en- 
tertained on  the  best  mode  of  adjusting  the  delicate 
question,  so  as  to  save  the  south  from  any  real  injury, 
and  yet  preserve  from  destruction  the  labor  and  pur- 
suits of  the  northern  and  middle  states.  When  the 
heightened  excitement  of  the  following  year  produc- 
ed that  gloomy  epoch  in  our  fraternal  annals,  which 
was  marked  by  serious  discussions  on  the  extent  of 
force  that  the  general  government  might  exert  upon 
tile  opposing  laws  of  the  states,  and  the  consequent 
action*  of  her  authorities  and  people,  h«  sustained 


that  power  in  the  Union  which  he  believed  to  be  es- 
sential to  its  preservation,  and  warranted  by  the  spi- 
rit and  terms  of  the  contract,  but  deprecated,  in  so 
doing,  every  measure  not  clearly  necessary  for  those 
objects.  On  all  questions  appearing  to  involve  any 
differences  of  policy  or  interest  among  the  states, 
Mr.  Dallas  appears  uniformly  to  have  leaned  to  that 
course  which  he  deemed  most  calculated,  even  at 
some  sacrifice,  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

On  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  tariff,  his  opi- 
nions coincide  with  those  uniformly  expressed  by 
General  Jackson,  and  which  some  of  the  recent  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Clay,  if  uncontradicted  by  others,  would 
imply  that  he  also  had  adopted.  But  unlike  the  can- 
didate of  the  whigs,  his  principles  do  not  vary  with 
the  latitude;  he  has  but  a single  set  of  them.  He 
regards  the  tariff  as  an  administrative  measure,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  revenue  wants  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, by  a scrupulous  care  to  avoid  all  injustice 
to  any  section  of  the  country,  and  by  a patriotic  de 
termination  to  maintain  the  practical  independence 
of  the  people  as  to  all  articles  necessary  to  defence 
or  safety.  He  is  neither  for  a horizontal  tariff,  as 
that  system  has  been  termed,  by  which  necessity  and 
luxury,  the  salt  of  the  poor  man  and  the  tokay  of  the 
princely,  are  required  to  bear  equal  burdens, — nor 
for  a tariff  merely  productive,  which  dispenses  wealth 
by  law  to  certain  interests  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
rest.  His  would  be  a tariff  essentially  for  revenue, 
incidentally  for  protection, — such  a tariff  as  was  en- 
acted by  the  framers  of  our  constitution  in  the  first 
year  of  the  government,  and  under  which  our  whole 
country  was  prosperous  and  all  our  people  content- 
ed. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  the  term  expired  for 
which  he  had  been  elected  to  the  senate.  At  his  own 
request,  his  name  was  withheld  from  the  legislature 
as  a candidate  for  re-election.  He  was  desirous  to 
return  to  the  bar,  from  which  such  an  occupation 
necessarily  withdrew  him;  and  his  doing  so  was 
speedily  followed  by  his  appointment  to  an  office, 
whose  duties,  while  not  unconnected  with  politics, 
were  far  more  in  accordance  with  his  professional 
pursuits.  He  was  selected  by  governor  Wolf  as  the 
attorney  general  of  his  native  state,  and  he  continued 
to  hold  it  with  increasing  reputation,  and  with  a de- 
gree of  approbation  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  community,  never  exceeded,  nor  often 
equalled,  until  the  change  in  the  executive  adminis- 
tration of  the  slate,  by  the  election  of  governor  Rit- 
ner,  of  course  induced  him  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Dallas  had  scarcely  retired  to  private  life, 
when  he  was  made  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable proceeding  that  have  ever  characterized 
the  political  course  of  the  party  opposed  to  demo- 
cratic principles  during  any  of  the  intervals  of  their 
temporary  ascendency.  Under  the  pretext  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  character  and  acts  of  secret  associations, 
several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  republican 
I party  were  summoned  to  Harrisburg  in  the  middle  of 
] the  winter,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  positive  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  a right  was  assumed 
by  a committee  of  the  legislature  to  investigate  their 
private  and  social  conduct  as  members  of  Masonic 
societies.  Of  the  persons  subjected  to  this  strange 
inquisition,  Mr.  Dallas  was  one.  He  obeyed  the 
summons  issued  under  the  apparent  sanction  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  appeared  before  the 
committee;  hut  when  asked  to  take  the  oath  by  which 
he  was  required  virtually  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  instituting  an  inquisition  so  unheard  of,  into  the 
private  and  harmless  conduct  of  himself  and  his  as- 
sociates, he  refused,  in  a short  but  most  impressive 
address,  and  displayed,  in  terms  that  led  to  the  abor- 
tive termination  of  the  disreputable  afiair,  its  injus- 
tice, illegality,  and  (oily.  His  manly  and  decided 
course  on  this  occasion  gained  for  him  the  grateful 
acknowledgements  of  many  who,  though  opposed  to 
him  in  the  ordinary  contests  of  party,  yet  appreciated 
as  he  did  the  sanctity  of  social  intercourse  and  do- 
mestic privacy.  While  he  was  at  Boston  in  1837, 
about  to  embark  to  Russia,  his  conduct  before  the 
committee  of  inquisitors  was  commemorated  by  a 
splendid  entertainment,  in  which  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  all  parties  united. 

During  his  detention  at  the  seat  of  the  state  go- 
vernment, he  perceived  the  secret  operations  that 
soon  ripened  to  so  fatal  a result,  by  which  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  imposed,  by  corrupt  and 
dishonest  means,  on  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  of  Pennsylvania,  asa  state  institution. 
He  lent  the  aid  of  his  influence  and  talents  to  resist 
while  he  remained  at  Harrisburg,  and  on  his  return 
to  Philadelphia  awakened  his  democratic  brethren, 
in  public  discussions,  to  a full  sense  of  the  danger 
whose  near  approach  had  been  carefully  concealed. 
The  history  of  that  disastrous  measure,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  success  was  achieved,  if  not  yet 
developed  in  all  their  details,  are  yet  generally 
known.  In  consequence  of  it,  th6  state  was 


plunged  into  the  long  train  of  disasters  from  which 
its  citizens  have  not  yet  been  able  to  extricate  them- 
selves, and  of  which  the  effects,  extending  far  beyond 
their  immediate  objects,  have  produced  the  most  de- 
plorable results  on  the  business,  prosperity,  and  even 
character  of  the  American  people.  Even  after  the 
shackles  had  been  fixed, Mr.  Dallas  was  among  those 
who  sought  to  relieve  the  community  from  so  fatal  a 
thraldom.  Taking  advantage  of  the  approaching 
convention,  when  the  people  of  the  slate  were  to 
meet  with  every  attribute  of  original  sovereignty  not 
restrained  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  the  assemblage  was  promulgated  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  before  the  act  in  question  was 
passed,  he  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  state,  in 
an  able  and  eloquent  letter,  the  propriety  of  exam- 
ining into  the  frauds  that  had  been  perpetrated,  and 
relieving  the  commonwealth,  by  an  edict  of  that  bo- 
dy, from  all  fraudulent  invasions  of  its  rights,  due 
care  being  taken  to  protect  and  indemnify  individu- 
als concerned  in  the  institution  from  any  pecuniary 
loss. 

The  political  history  of  the  following  winter  was 
marked  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  pre- 
sidency; and  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  acts  was  to 
offer  to  Mr.  Dallas  the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia.  In  that 
country  he  remained  till  October,  1839.  The  only 
portion  of  his  official  correspondence,  while  there, 
that  has  been  made  public,  is  his  discussion  with 
Count  Nesselrode,  relative  to  the  territories  and 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  nations  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Itdevelopes  several  points 
connected  with  the  rights  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments on  those  shores,  presented  with  great  clearness 
and  interest,  and  destined,  no  doubt,  at  a day  not 
very  distant,  to  become  subjects  of  still  more  general 
and  minute  examination.  The  claims  and  rights  of 
the  Americans  are  sustained  with  great  ability  and 
power. 

In  the  same  spirit  that  watched  so  carefully  the. 
proceedings  of  Russia  on  the  northwest  coast, he  urged 
upon  our  government  at  home  the  indispensable  duty 
of  asserting  our  rights  in  the  Oregon  territory,  and 
pointed  out  the  insidious  means  by  which  the  great 
question  was  sought  to  be  complicated.  Indeed,  on 
this  topic  as  well  as  that  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dallas  has 
been  far  in  advance  of  his  party  friends.  It  is  more 
than  five  years  since  his  warning  voice  was  raised 
against  the  encroachments  of  England  on  the  west, 
and  he  was  among  the  very  first  of  our  statesmen  to 
vindicate  the  policy  and  justice  of  guarding  against 
her  reproaches  on  the  south  by  re-annexing  Texas  to 
the  Union.  His  eloquent  letter  on  this  subject  to  a 
committee  at  Pittsburg  was  written  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year. 

To  those  objects  of  inquiry  which,  in  such  a coun- 
try as  Russia,  would  naturally  attract  an  intelligent 
mind,  Mr.  Dallas  devoted  great  attention.  Into  its 
history,  and  a study  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  cha- 
racter of  its  people,  he  plunged  with  a natural  enthu- 
siasm and  collected  a variety  of  facts  lending  to  elu- 
cidate all  these  subjects.  In  a public  address,  deli- 
vered not  long  after  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  sketched  with  a vivid  and  brilliant  pen  several 
of  these  topics;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a work  of 
a more  extensive  kind  may  be  hereafter  given  to  lha 
public.  It  is  one  which  i3  rendered  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, from  the  nature  of  the  friendly  relations  that 
have  existed , and  that  circumstances  will  probably 
long  preserve.  He  remarked  with  great  truth,  in  the 
address  referred  to,  that  “such,  for  more  than  half 
a century,  has  been  the  strangeness  and  perversity  of 
other  international  presental ions,  that  this  republic 
and  that  despotism,  though  widely  separated,  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  closely  cementing  their  mutual 
amity.  The  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  rights  of  neu- 
trality, the  searchless  shelter  of  the  flag,  were  early 
links  of  sympathy  and  confidence  which  the  forecast 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  strove  to  rivet.  'Co  these  ties  are 
since  added  others,  springing  mainly  from  a common 
consciousness  that,  while  there  can  seldom  if  ever 
be  points  of  enmity,  their  geographical  relation  on 
opposite  flanks  of  rival  and  ambitious  powers,  gives 
to  their  declared  friendship  a vast  efficiency  in  dis- 
couraging assaults  or  encroachments  upon  their  own 
security,  pursuits,  and  independence.  It  is  but  a 
reasonable  curiosity  which  seeks  to  understand  a 
nation,  more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  the  perma- 
nent and  pacific  ally  of  the  United  States.” 

Since  Mr.  Dallas’  return  from  Russia,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession; and  though  it  is  generally  understood  that 
not  long  after  that  event,  a seat  in  his  cabinet  was 
tendered  to  him  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  has,  so  far, 
adhered  to  his  determination  to  remain  in  private 
life.  “That  he  will  be  long  permitted  to  do  so,”  says 
his  eloquent  and  almost  prophetic  biographer  in  the 
Democratic  Review,  of  whose  production  this  sketch 
is  little  else  than  a summary,  “we  cannot  think,  unless 
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he  shall  strenuously  resist  the  wishes  ami  the  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow  citizens.  To  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him,  founded  in  his  adherence  from  earliest 
youth  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  republican 
party  on  every  great  national  question,  he  adds  a 
brilliancy  of  genius,  a spotless  personal  life,  and 
qualities  so  calculated  to  win  the  affection  and  regard 
of  all  with  whom  he  is  called  into  association,  that 
his  native  state,  placing  him  as  she  does  in  the  high- 
est class  of  her  favorite  sons,  will  scarcely  consent 
that  the  ripe  years  of  his  life  shall  be  withdrawn  al- 
together from  her  service,  and  that  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Adorning  and  filling,  as  he  would 
with  eminent  distinction,  the  most  exalted  offices 
that  his  fellow  citizens  can  bestow,  their  hope  is  cer- 
tainly as  general  as  it  is  reasonable  and  just,  that 
none  of  the  accidents  which  hang  upon  all  human 
footsteps  may  withhold  him  from  the  honorable  dis- 
charge of  those  public  trusts  which  are  conferred  by 
the  willing  suffrages  of  a free  people,  upon  those 
among  them  who  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  de- 
serving.” 

In  personal  appearance  and  deportment,  few  men 
blend  more  simplicity  and  dignity;  and  as  a public 
speaker,  his  manner  is  singularly  prepossessing.— 
Though  not  hasty  or  unusually  rapid,  his  lively  ima 
gination  and  success  in  happy  illustration  give  to  his 
speeches,  even  when  least  premeditated,  an  attrac- 
tive variety,  aptness,  and  ease,  and  make  him  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  of  orators  in  occasional  addresses 
to  popular  bodies,  as  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  sciences  requiring  the  highest  talents 
for  debate.  To  letters  he  is  known  to  have  always 
been  as  much  devoted  as  the  occupations  of  aa  oth- 
wise  active  life  would  permit.  His  numerous  poli- 
tical papers  give  evidence  of  an  excellent  style;  and 
it  is  not  many  years  since  his  occasional  contribu- 
tions in  the  various  branches  of  elegant  literature 
were  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  day. 

These  are  indeed  the  ornaments  and  coloring, 
rather  than  the  fibre  of  a statesman’s  character.  But 
they  grace  it,  without  impairing  its  strength.  A quick 
penetration,  a calm  judgment,  a clear  analytical 
mind,  richly  improved  by  study  of  the  world  as  well 
as  books,  generosity  of  temperament,  warmth  in 
friendshids,  and  that  universal  yet  dignified  courtesy 
which  resolves  itself  into  conscious  equality  with  the 
humblest  and  the  most  powerful  alike,— these  are 
more  essential  traits  in  the  portraiture  of  republican 
greatness;  and  all  who  know  Mr.  Dallas  will  at  once 
recognize  them  as  his  own. 

Such  has  been  the  life  and  such  the  character  of 
him,  whom  the  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  sub- 
mits with  pride  to  her  sisters  of  the  Union  as  her 
first  recognized  candidate  for  the  executive  magis- 
tracy. It  is  not  to  disparage  any  other  of  the  emi- 
nent men  whom  her  suffrages  have  honored,  to  affirm 
that  no  one  of  her  statesmen  has  ever  maintained  a 
purer  or  more  elevated  walk  of  life,  been  more  be- 
loved by  those  around  him  and  respected  every 
where,  or  been  more  richly  commended  to  the  favor 
of  his  country  by  his  patriotism,  his  services,  and 
his  capacity  for  enlarged  usefulness,  than  George  M. 
Dallas. 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY- 

G.  M-  DALLAS’  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  NOMINATION. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
committee  ol  the  national  convention,  appointed  to 
notify  Mr.  Dallas  of  his  nomination  as  the  democra- 
tic candidate  for  the  vice  presidency: 

Philadelphia,  June  1,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  The  letter  which,  as  a committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  you  have  addressed  to 
me,  conveys  the  information  that  the  Democratic 
National  Convenlion  assembled  at  Baltimore  “have 
with  great  unanimity  nominated  me  to  be  the  candi- 
date of  the  democracy  lor  vice  president  of  the  U. 
States,  at  the  ensuing  election.” 

It  is  under  a deep  and  grateful  sense  of  the  honor 
it  confers  and  of  the  confidence  it  manifests,  that  I 
frankly  accept  the  nomination.  J am  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  to  which  it  suddenly  summons  me, 
and  which  are  thus  promptly  assumed.  Should  the 
renewed  efforts  of  the  political  party  to  which  1 
have  always  been  attached,  prove  successful,  I may 
find,  in  my  personal  deficiencies,  cause  to  repent  the 
temerity  which  did  not  shrink  from  the  burthensome 
duties  of  exalted  station:  but  with  an  habitual  reli- 
ance upon  the  generous  candor  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, 1 am  quite  sure  that  no  results  can  take  from 
my  readiness  to  venture  into  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try, under  the  general  auspices  and  for  the  pure  pur- 
poses of  democracy,  its  natural  and  ample  consola- 
tion. I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  most  re- 
spectfully, your  friend  and  ser’vt, 

G.  M.  DALLAS. 

To  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard,  Wm.  H.  Roane,  Benj. 
H.  Brewster,  Rom’s  M.  Saunders,  and  Robert  Ran- 
toul,  jr.,  committee. 


MR.  DALLAS  ON  THE  U.  S.  BANK  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

House  of  representatives, 
Washington,  June  4,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  Should  you  be  elected  to  the  office  of 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  would  you,  irv 
any  capacity  in  which  you  might  be  called  upon  to 
act,  aid  in  the  establishment  of  another  U.  States 
bank,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  different  slates? 

I need  not,  I presume,  apprize  you  that  my  object 
in  procuring  your  answer  to  this  question  is  solely 
to  acquaint  the  public  therewith.  I hope  that  it  may 
be  given  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  congress.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  WENTWORTH. 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Dallies. 

Philadelphia,  June  8,  1844. 
Dear  sir:  In  accepting  the  nomination  with  which 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  unexpectedly 
honored  me,  I certainly  conceived  myself,  at  the 
same  moment,  as  acquiescing  in  the  political  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  that  body, 
and  as  engaging  with  solemnity  to  cherish  and  ex- 
emplify them,  “in  any  capacity  in  which  I might  be  call- 
ed upon  to  act,"  should  that  nomination  result  in  my 
election  to  the  office  of  vice  president.  Had  I dis- 
covered among  those  standard  resolutions,  a rule  of 
conduct,  legislative  or  executive,  with  which,  -in  a 
material  feature,  my  mind  refused  to  accord,  I could 
not,  without  being  inexcusably  disingenuous,  have 
consented  to  become  the  candidate  of  the  party  ai 
whose  creed  they  were  justly  and  fairly  proclaimed. 

In  recalling  your  attention,  therefore,  with  this  re- 
mark, to  the  full  and  formal  declaration  of  doctrine 
published  as  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
you  will  doubtless  perceive  that  I have  given  a di- 
rectand  comprehensive  answer  to  your  inquiry.  As, 
however,  your  stated  object  in  requesting  this  letter 
suggests  to  me  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  be- 
ing on  the  two  topics  to  which  alone  you  have  refer- 
red, even  more  explicit,  allow  me  undisguisedly  to 
aver  that,  as  the  relation  now  subsisting  between  the 
national  democracy  and  their  candidates  is  appre- 
ciated by  me,  it  would  be  impossible  that  1 should, 
by  any  official  action,  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
another  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
different  states,  without  deservedly  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  a breach  of  good  faith,  and  the  conse- 
quent and  worse  penalties  of  self-reproach.  With 
gi eat  respect,  1 am,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  obe- 
dient, G.  M.  DALLAS. 

Hon.  John  Wentworth,  M.  C. 

GEO.  M.  DALLAS — THE  ‘ BANK  CANDIDATE.” 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Dallas  in  ’32  did  vote,  under  in- 
structions from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
favor  of  a bank,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  stated  at 
the  time,  in  his  place  in  the  senate,  that  the  act  was 
not  his  own,  but  of  those  who  had  appointed  him, 
and  whose  will  he  felt  bound  to  carry  out — and  that 
his  own  convictions  and  views  were  against  a bank. 

[Albany  Argus. 

Such  is  the  lame  and  impotent  excuse,  which  the 
Argus  renders  for  the  course  of  its  bank  candidate 
for  the  vice  presidency,  in  introducing  and  advocat- 
ing in  the  United  States  senate  the  bill  to  re  charter 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  disagreeable — 
very — we  admit,  after  having  established  its  “bank” 
battery  for  the  utter  demolishment  of  Messrs.  Clay 
and  Frelinghuysen,  and  with  them  the  whole  whig 
party,  to  have  that  same  dreadful  engine  of  destruc- 
tion spiked  by  one’s  own  friends — or,  what  is  still 
more  provoking,  to  see  one’s  own  party  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  hot  shot  intended  for  others!  We  tender  our 
commiseration  to  our  neighbor,  for  the  uncomforta- 
ble position  in  which  he  and  his  party  are  placed,  by 
this  false  move  of  their  leaders.  But  having  thus 
fully  discharged  the  claims  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, we  must  be  permitted  to  protest  against  the  sa- 
crifice of  truth,  on  the  part  of  our  cotemporary,  to 
shield  himself  and  his  friends.  The  state  printer 
admits  that  Mr.  Dallas  did  vote  for  the  recharter  of 
the  United  States  Bank — but  then,  poor  man,  he 
was  so  hampered  by  instructions,  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  but  was  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  teachings  of 
his  sober  judgment.  We  shall  not  argue  this  point, 
but  content  ourselves  with  a simple  statement  of 
facts,  leaving  the  candid  reader  to  deduce  from  them 
his  own  inferences.  And  first  as  to  the  instructions. 
Here  they  are  verbatim  el  seriatim,  as  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  We  copy  from  Niles’ 
Register,  vol.  42,  p.  274: 

“Resolutions  relative  to  protective  duties  and  the 
bank  of  the  United  Slates. 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  general  assembly 
nut,  That  we  view  with  the  most  serious  apprehen- 


sion any  attempt  to  lessen  the  restrictions  upon  the 
importation  of  any  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
or  production,  which  may  compete  with  articles  of 
similar  growth,  production  or  manufacture  in  the  U. 
Stales. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  by  the  authorities  aforesaid. 
That  a reduction  of  duties  upon  articles  the  like  of 
which  are  neither  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States,  or  which  does  not  materially  affect  Iho 
industry  of  the  country,  would  meet  the  approbation 
of  our  constituents. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  Sfc.,  That  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  never  can  consent  to  an  abandonment 
of  the  protective  system. 

And  be  it  farther  resolved,  Sfc.  That  if  a reduction 
of  the  revenue  becomes  necessary,  we  should  prefer 
a prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  articles  of  fo- 
reign fabric  and  production,  the  like  of  which  we 
are  successfully  manufacturing  and  producing,  to  any 
reduction  upon  protected  articles  which  we  can  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  as  cheaply  and  as  good 
amongst  ourselves. 

And  be  it  farther  resolved,  Sfc.  That  we  view  the 
American  system,  as  a whole,  which  requires  the 
united  and  concentrated  operation  of  its  friends 
against  attempts  to  attack  it  in  details,  and  that  no 
step- should  be  taken  to  preserve  one  portion  of  it 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

And  be  it  farther  resolved,  Sfc-  That  the  confidence 
of  one  interest  in  the  aid  and  fellowship  of  another 
is  the  true  shield  of  safety  of  the  friends  of  the  pro- 
tected industry,  and  that  such  confidence  should  be 
cultivated  and  relied  on  throughout  the  Union. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  Spe.  That  connected  as 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
with  the  successful  financial  operations  and  sound 
currency  of  the  country,  we  view  the  speedy  re- 
chartering of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  as  of 
vital  importance  to  the  public  welfare.” 

Of  this  series  of  seven  resolutions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  six  refer  exclusively  to  the  tariff',  and  but  one 
to  the  recharter  of  the  U States  Bank!  And  in  this 
seventh  resolution,  are  found  those  positive,  binding 
instructions,  which  were  so  strict,  that  even  the  in- 
genuity of  George  M.  Dallas  could  not  devise  a way 
to  evade  them! 

“Sharp  opiics,  it  must  take,  I ween, 

To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen.” 

But  we  will  not  insult  the  good  sense  of  even  our 
loco  foco  readers,  by  farther  remarks  upon  so  bold  a 
proposition.  Mr.  Dallas  was  not  instructed,  and  the 
Argus  knew  such  to  be  the  fact,  when  the  above 
cool  and  impudent  assertion  was  made. 

We  now  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and 
of  the  Argus,  to  the  following  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  question  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank  was  under 
consideration.  Let  them  judge  how  far  Mr.  Dallas 
was  bound  by  such  instructions,  in  the  course  pursu- 
ed by  him  on  that  occasion.  Our  references  are  to 
the  same  volume  of  Niles’  Register,  and  we  invite 
our  neighbor  to  the  task  of  impugning  the  correct- 
ness of  any  or  all  of  our  statements: 

“March  13,  1832.  Mr.  Dallas  reported  a hill  to 
renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  ttie  United  States, 
for  the  term  of  fifteen  years.”  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  bill  as  reported. — 

Here  follows  an  abstract,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  copy  the  6th  and  7th  sections,  in  order  to  under- 
stand aright  the  subsequent  action  of  the  senate: 

“6.  Not  more  than  two  branches  to  be  established 
or  retained  in  any  state;  and  not  more  than  one,  ex- 
cept in  the  states  in  which  they  now  exist,  without 
the  assent  of  the  legislature. 

“7.  Bonus  of  $5l)U,0U0  to  the  government,  payable 
in  the  three  first  years,  in  three  payments.” 

Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  original  paternity  of 
this  “bill  of  abominations.”  What  inexorable  in- 
structions! Mr.  Dallas  was  not  only  compelled  to 
vole  against  his  “own  convictions,”  but  also  to  give 
life  and  being  to  the  “monster”  whicli  was  to  ruin 
the  country,  and  all  its  republican  institutions,  had 
not  the  “Hero  of  New  Orleans,”  like  Hercules  of 
old,  strangled  the  giant  in  its  infancy!  Novel  in- 
structions indeed!  and  a most  dutiful  senator!  But 
further:  Mr.  Dallas  having  given  life  to  this  dreaded 
“moster,”  does  not  then  leave  it  to  its  late,  or  to  the 
tender  nursing  of  strangers,  but  watches  over  it  with 
a parent’s  tenderness  and  fostering  care.  Eccesignum: 
“JV/ay  15.  Mr.  Dallas  give  notice  that  hesnould, 
on  Tuesday  next,  move  the  senate  to  take  up  the 
bill  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates.” 
Again: — 

“ May  23.  The  senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  modify  and  continue  the  act  to  ii  cor- 
porate the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Dallas  addressed  the  senate  for  about  an  hour 
in  favor  of  the  hill.” 

It  would  seem  that  even  our  not  too  scrupulous 
cotemporary,  could  not  say  that  Mr-  Dallas,  in  these 
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particulars,  was  bound  by  his  instructions!  Certainly 
here  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  “free  agency,”  and 
a support  of  the  bill  con  amort.  What  says  the  state 
priniei? 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  votes  of  Mr.  D. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  original  bill,  that 
the  assent  of  the  states  was  Required  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches  within  their  limits.  But  we 
find  that  May  29,  a motion  to  strike  out  this  provision 
prevailed  by  a vote  of  ayes  28,  noes  18.  Among  the 
affirmative  votes  will  be  found  the  name  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las! This  vole,  too,  was  doubtless  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions! 

But  farther:  The  bonus  of  $500  000  to  be  paid  b^ 
the  bank,  was  subsequently  altered  to  $200,000  per 
annum  for  fifteen  years — making  a total  of  $3,000,- 
000.  What  a magnificent  “corruption  fund,”  and 
for  this  too,  Mr.  D.  voted.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
principle  of  distribution  has  been  most  unscrupu- 
lously assailed  by  the  locofocos  of  the  present  day. 
And  speeches,  editorials,  reports,  and  even  labored 
addresses  from  locofoco  legislators  to  their  constitu- 
ents, have  teemed  with  denunciations  of  the  policy 
of  “raising  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  distribu- 
tion?” Mark  the  consistency  of  the  so-called  demo- 
cracy! Here  was  to  be  a sum  of  $3,000  000  raised 
from  this  bank,  and  certainly  it  must  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  revenues  of  government.  The  question 
of  the  proper  distribution  of  this  revenue  was  rais- 
ed, and  a motion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  that  the  bonus  be 
“divided  among  the  slates  in  proportion  to  their  po- 
pulation,” was  agreed  to,  ayes  25,  noes  19 — Mr. 
Dallas  voting  in  the  affirmative!  Where  then  slept 
the  thunders  of  loco  focoism?  Will  not  the  Argus, 
even  at  this  late  day,  atone,  by  launching  its  fierce 
denunciations  at  the  head  of  its  “bank  candidate” 
for  the  vice  presidency? 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  “instructed 
candidate: 

“June  6.  Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee  moved  to 
amena  the  bill  by  inserting  a provision  that  when- 
ever the  public  deposits  shall  exceed  an  average  of 
$1,000,000,  interest  thereupon  shall  be  allowed  at 
three  per  cent.” 

This  amendment  was  negatived,  ayes  23,  noes  24, 
Mr.  Dallas  voting  in  the  negative,  and  thus  by  his 
vote  deciding  the  question! 

We  now  come  to  the  final  passage  of  the  bill: 

“June  11.  The  bill  to  modify  and  continue  the 
act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  read  a third  lime.  The  question 
being  on  its  passage  the  same  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays  and  decided  as  follows: 

“Yeas — Messrs.  Bell,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Dallas,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain,  Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sey- 
mour, Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Waggaman,  Webster,  Wilkins — 28. 

Nays — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Hill,  Kane, 
King,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Miller,  Moore,  Tazewell, 
Troup,  Tyler,  White — 20.” 

But  Mr.  Dallas,  as  the  Argus  intimates,  was  not 
content  with  a simple  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He 
did  “define  his  position,”  and  here  it  is.  A precious 
morcean  truly: 

“On  Ins  name  being  called — 

“Mr.  Dallas  said,  that  being  called  to  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
a brief  statement  to  the  senate.  He  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  senate  on  the  list  of  stockholders,  as 
ho:dmg  a part  of  the  stock  in  the  bank.  As  soon  as 
he  found  that  the  subject  would  come  in  for  discus- 
sion, he  had  directed  the  stock  which  he  held  in  the 
institution  to  be  sold.  It  had  been  sold,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  amount  of  the  sales,  and  had  no  longer 
any  interest  in  the  bank!!!” 

Let  this  explanation  be  read  with  attention.  It  is 
rich.  So  fearful  was  Mr.  Dallas,  that  when  the  try- 
ing hour  came,  he  should  be  debarred  from  voting 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  that  he  took  the  precaution  to  sell 
his  stock,  pocket  the  proceeds,  and  thus  stand  before 
the  senate,  “redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthrall- 
ed!” And  in  this,  too,  doubtless  he  was  “bound  by 
instructions.”  Could  impudence  or  mendacity  go 
fartner,  when  such  a pretence  was  set  up?  Let  the 
Argus  and  its  readers  answer. 

But  Mr.  Dallas  has  not  yel  left  the  stand.  July 
3,  the  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration,  when  the 
following  proceedings  were  had: 

“Mr.  Dallas  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  in 
order  to  lake  up  a message  just  received  from  the 
house. — Yeas  26. 

“The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  mes- 
sage, which  communicated  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
modify  and  continue  the  act  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
amendment. 


“The  amendment  allowed  all  the  branches  now 
existing  in  any  state,  where  there  are  more  than  two 
to  continue. 

“On  motion  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  senate  concurred 
in  the  amendment.” 

Here  we  find  Mr.  Dallas,  as  was  very  proper  on 
his  part,  acting  as  sponsor  to  his  cherished  offspring. 
To  none  else,  did  the  duty  so  appropriately  belons. 

The  celebrated  “veto”  made  its  appearance  July 
10,  and  then  came  up  the  question,  “Shall  the  bill 
pass,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  presi- 
dent?” Debates  were  had  thereon,  when  the  vote 
was  taken  and  resulted  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Dallas,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen.,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnson,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robinson,  Ruggles, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Webster,  Wilkins — 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Dudley, 
Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Hill,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Marcy,  Miller,  Moore,  Tazewell,  Troup,  Ty- 
ler, White — 19. 

Mr.  Dallas  can  now  retire.  We  have  traced  his 
progress  from  the  inception  to  the  final  disposition 
of  the  “bank”  question.  We  might  have  multiplied 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  the  record  of  votes  on 
the  incidental  and  collateral  questions  which  arose 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  In  every  in- 
stance, will  Mr.  D’s  name  be  found  associated  with 
Messrs.  Clay,  Frelinghuysen,  Ewing,  Webster,  &c., 
and  in  opposition  to  each  and  all  the  amendments 
offered  by  Messrs.  Benton,  Forsyth,  Marcy,  White 
and  other  opponents  of  the  bill.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  let  the  reader  again  peruse  the  “instructions,” 
and  form  his  own  opinion,  of  the  extent  of  that  un- 
blushing love  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation, 
which  can  deliberately  assert  that  Mr.  Dallas  voted 
“under  instructions,”  and  against  the  convictions  of 
his  own  conscience.  The  pretence  is  too  flimsy — 
the  assertion  too  barefaced.  Not  one  of  the  sena- 
tors took  a more  active  part  in  the  progress  of  this 
bill  than  did  Mr.  Dallas.  He  was  a friend  of  the 
bank,  and  he  fought  its  battles  manfully.  The  fierce 
denunciations  of  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Blair  and  Cros- 
well,  had  then  no  terrors  for  him.  Despite  their 
threats,  and  the  thunders  of  the  then  “lion  of  the 
White  House,”  he  voted  for  the  bank,  and  again 
voted  to  nullify  the  veto  of  General  Jackson:  But 

we  will  not  enlarge.  We  congratulate  the  Argus  and 
its  compeers  upon  the  nomination  of  this  “father  of 
the  bank”  for  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  task  of  whitewashing  his  acts  will  be  an 
agreeable  one  for  the  dog-days.  But  some  other 
subterfuge  must  be  sought,  than  the  fabled  “instruc- 
tions” of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  These  have 
been  disposed  of.  Perhaps  the  Argus  will  indulge 
us  in  making  a suggestion.  Would  it  not  be  advisa- 
ble for  the  party  to  spike  their  “bank”  artillery,  and 
with  the  gracefulness  of  their  once  powerful,  but 
now  fallen  chieftain,  “wheel  to  the  rightabout,” 
and  make  the  welkin  ring  with  cheers  for  “George 
M.  Dallas  and  the  U.  Stales  Bank!” 

CHRONOLOGY  WITHOUT  COMMENT — PREFACE. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Forum. 

May  30,  1844. — Resolution  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention which  nominated  Polk  and  Dallas: 

“ Resolved , That  congress  has  no  power  to  charter 
a national  bank,  that  we  believe  such  an  institution 
one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country;  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  place 
the  business  of  the  country  within  the  control  of  a 
concentrated  money  power,  ,and  above  the  laws  and 
will  of  the  people.” 

CHAPTER  i. 

MR.  DALLAS  AND  A BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales. 

Monday,  January  9,  1832. — Mr.  Dallas  presented 
the  memorial  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States,  praying 
for  a re-charter,  and  said,  “He  could  not  but  feel 
strongly  impressed  by  the  recollection  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  recently  and  in  effect  unani- 
mously had  recommended  the  re-charter  of  the  bank. 
He  became  there  a willing  as  he  was  virtually  an  in- 
structed agent  in  promoting  to  the  extentofhis  ability, 
an  object  which,  however  dangerously  timid  its  in- 
troduction might  seem,  tens  in  itself  entitled  to  every 
consideration  and  favor.'" — (See  Register  of  Debates. 
Vol.  viii.  part  I.  p.  55.) 

Jan.  20.  1832. — Mr.  Benton  asked  leave  to  intro- 
duce a resolution  to  declare  the  branch  drafts  of  the 
bank  ol  the  United  States  illegal.  Mr.  Dallas  re 
plied  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and  said: — “To  ine  the 
Bank  of  the  Unitdd  States  is  nothing  but  a bank,  a 
mere  bank,  enacted  under  the  influence  of  the  purest 
motives  for  admirable  purposes.”  On  granting  leave 
the  yeas  were  16,  nays  25,  Dallas  voting  against 
granting  Mr.  Benton  leave. 

February  8th,  1832. — Mr.  Dallas  made  another 
speech  in  favor  of  the  bank,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Benton. 


March  13,  1832. — Mr.  Dallas,  from  the  select  com- 
mittee, reported  a bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

May  23,  1832. — Mr.  Dallas  made  his  speech  in 
favor  of  the  bank  as  constitutional  and  expedient.  Mr. 
Webster  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  on  the  26th 
May,  Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Messrs.  Webster  and 
Dallas: 

May  26,  1831. — Mr.  Webster  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  payment  of  the  bonds  more  gra- 
dual and  easier  to  the  bank;  Mr.  Benton  opposed  it. 
It  was  carried  32  to  10,  Mr.  Dallas  voting  for  it. 

May  29,  1832. — An  amendment  was  adopted,  strik- 
ing out  the  pending  amendment,  which  required  the 
assent  of 'he  states  to  the  establishment  of  branches; 
yeas  28,  nays  IS,  Mr.  Dallas  voted  for  it. 

June  1,  1832  — An  amendment  was  pending  to  tax 
the  branches,  a proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Sprague 
to  strike  it  out  and  distribute  the  bonus  among  the 
states;  agreed  to,  36  to  18.  Mr.  Dallas  voting  for 
it;  Mr.  Benton  against  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Bibb  offered  an  amendment  to  li- 
mit the  bank  rate  of  interest  to  5 percent.  Rejected, 
20  to  25.  Yeas,  Benton,  Grundy,  &e.  f/ays — Dallas, 
Webster,  Frelinghuysen,  &c. 

Jllso — An  amendment  to  abolish  proxy  voting.  Re- 
jected 10  to  25.  Yeas — Benton,  Bibb,  Ellis,  Haynes, 
Hill,  Kane,  Marcy,  More,  and  White.  Nays — Clay, 
Dallas,  Frelinghuysen,  &c. 

June  2,  1832. — Mr.  Benton’s  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  bank — rejected — 
Yeas  16 — Benton,  Grundy,  &c. — Nays  26,  Dallas 
Webster,  Clay,  Frelinghuysen,  &c. 

Same  day — Benton’s  amendment  to  forbid  foreigners 
holding  stock  in  the  bank — rejected,  Mr.  Dallas  vot- 
ing for  it. 

Same  day — Benton’s  amendment  asserting  indivi- 
dual liability  of  stockholders — rejected;  Dallas  vot- 
ing against  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Benton’s  amendment  forbidding 
the  issue  of  any  currency  by  the  bank  not  redeema- 
ble in  specie — Mr.  Benton  said  he  offered  this  to  test 
whether  it  ivas  intended  to  make  the  bank  a specie  paying 
bank  or  not.  Rejected,  17,  to  27, — Mr.  Dallas  voting 
against  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Marcy’s  amendment  reserving  the 
right  of  the  repeal  of  the  bank  charter  to  congress — 
rejected  15  to  29 — Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

Same  day. — Tazewell’s  amendment  to  shorten  the 
term  of  the  charter  from  15  years  to  10; — Dallas  ear- 
nestly opposed  it,  saying,  “That  the  bank  heretofore 
had  done  no  mischief,  and  could  not  hereafter,”  and 
that,  “in  his  opinion,  nothing  was  so  weak,  so  con- 
temptibly weak,  as  a moneyed  corporation.”  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Webster  sustained  Mr.  Dallas.  It  was 
rejected,  20  to  27 — Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

June  5,  1832. — Amendment  to  strike  out  the  bonus 
and  limit  the  rate  of  interest  to  5 per  cent.  Mr.  Dal- 
las and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  opposed  it.  It  wa3  re- 
jected, 18  to  26.  Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

June  6,  1832. — The  bank  bonus  in  Mr.  Dallas’ 
bill  being  $150,000,  Mr.  Marcy  moved  io  increase  it 
to  $525,000.  Rejected,  10  to  36,  Mr.  Dallas  voting 
against  it. 

Mr.  Knight  moved  to  increase  it  to  $350,000.  Re- 
jected 20  to  27.  Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  Seymour  moved  to  increase  it  to  $300,000. — 
Rejected,  20  to  27.  Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  Dickerson,  of  N.  J.  moved  to  increase  it  to  $250,- 
000.  Rejected,  20  to  27.  Mr.  Dallas  votingagainst  it. 

Finally  $200,000  were  agreed  to,  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
Mr.  Webster  voting  for  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Marcy’s  amendment  reserving  right 
to  the  states  to  tax,  rejected  22  to  25;  Mr.  Dallas 
and  his  friends  voting  against  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Forsyth’s  amendment  to  limit  bank 
interest  to  5 per  cent,  again  rejected,  21  to  26;  Mr. 
Dallas  voting  against  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  White’s  amendment  to  require  the 
bank  to  pay  3 per  cent,  interest  on  the  surplus  pub- 
lic deposites,  rejected,  23  to  24;  Mr.  Dallas  voting 
against  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Benton’s  motion  te  refer  the  bill 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  (Gen.  Jackson’s) 
to  report  on  it,  rejected;  Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

June  9,  1832. — Mr.  Grundy  moved  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  bill;  lost  20  to  24;  Mr.  Dallas 
voting  against  it. 

Same  day. — Bank  bill  ordered  to  third  reading,  25 
to  20;  Mr.  Dallas  voting  for  it. 

June  11,  1832. — Bank  bill  finally  passed,  28  to  20; 
Mr.  Dallas  voting  for  it.  Nays — Benton,  Bibb, 
Brown,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy, 
Kane,  Hayne,  Hill,  King,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Miller, 
Moore,  Tazewell,  Troup,  Tyler,  White. 

July  10  1332. — Andrew  Jackson,  vetoed  the  Bank 
of  the  (J.  States  as  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient. 

The  next  day,  the  vote  was  considered  m the  senate, 
Mr.  Webster  commencing  the  debate,  sustaining  the 
bank  bill,  and  opposing  the  views  of  the  president. 
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Speaking  of  the  message,  he  said — “It  wantonly  at- 
tacks whole  classes  of  people  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing against  them  the  prejudices  of  other  classes.  It 
finds  no  topic  too  exciting  for  use,  no  passion  too  in- 
flammable for  its  address  and  solicitation.” 

July  13,  1832. — Mr.  Benton  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  veto,  and  a vote  was  taken  on  the  passage  of 
the  bank  charter  in  spile  of  the  vein , and  Mr  Dallas 
voted  for  the  bill  and  against  the  VETO. 

July  21,  1832. — Town  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  at 
which  Daniel  Groves  was  president;  Charles  J.  Jack, 
esq.  offered  the  following  resolution — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  veto  of  president  Jackson,  he 
has  shown  an  utter  contempt  for  the  unanimous  voice 
of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  through  her  legislature 
and  delegation  in  congress,  both  with  regard  to  the 
bank,  the  tariff,  and  the  judiciary. 

Daniel  W.  Cox  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  George  M.  Dallas  and 
William  Wilkins,  for  having,  after  a full  discussion 
and  delibeiation  being  had  on  the  executive  veto  to 
.the  bill  rechartering  the  bank,  continued  to  vote  for 
the  passage  of  the  bank  bill. 

July  23,  1832. — Veto  meeting  in  Philadelphia;  H. 
Horn,  president;  Mr.  Dallas  spoke.  On  motion  of 
Thomas  Earle — 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  fully  sustain  the  veto 
and  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  sustained  in  the  pre- 
sident’s excellent  message. 

July  7,  1836 — Mr.  Dallas  wrote  his  memorable 
letter  in  which  he  said — “Of  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  national  government  to  create  a bank,  I did 
not  then,  nor  do  I now  entertain  a doubt.  Of  the  ability 
of  congress  to  create  such  a bank  as  would  be  a safe 
machine  of  finance  and  a serviceable  agent  in  preserv- 
ing a sound  currency  I then  tons,  and  still  am,  con- 
vinced.” 

The  end  of  chapter  I!!! 

CHAPTER  II. MR.  DALLAS  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Resolution  of  the  Baltimore  convention  that  no- 
minated Polk  and  Dallas: 

Resolved,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
ought  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  the  national  objects 
specified  in  the  constitution;  and  that  we  are  opposed 
to  the  law  lately  adopted,  and  to  any  law  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  proceeds  among  the  states,  as  alike 
inexpedient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

In  senate  of  the  United  States. 

April  16,  1832. — Mr.  Clay,  from  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  reported  his  bill  for  distribution 
among  the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

May  9,  1832. — Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  moved  to 
refer  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  to  the  committee  on  public  lands, 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  bill.  On  this  question  there 
was  a tie  vote — 22  to  22;  Mr.  Dallas  voting  with 
Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  Frelinghuysen,  & c.  in  the 
negative.  The  vice  president,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  gave 
the  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

May  18,  1832 — Committee  on  public  lands  report- 
ed against  Mr.  Clay’s  bill,  and  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  price  of  the  lands  to  the  minimum  of  one  dollar 
per  acre. 

June  30,  1832. — A motion  to  postpone  indefinately 
Mr.  Clay’s  distribution  bill,  after  being  opposed  by 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Ewing,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, was  lost — 17  to  25;  Mr.  Dallas  voting  in  the  ne- 
gative with  Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  Frelinghuysen,  &c. 

Same  day — Motion  to  lay  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  on  the 
table,  rejected — 15  to  27;  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

July  2,  1832. — Amendment  of  Mr.  Hayne  to  al- 
low ttie  new  states  15  instead  of  10  per  cent,  lost,  21 
to  26;  Mr.  Dallas  dodged,  but  his  brother-in  law,  Mr. 
Wilkins  voted  in  the  negative. 

Same  day. — Amendment  of  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama, 
to  strike  out  the  distribution  clause,  rejected;  21  to 
26;  Mr.  Dallas  dodged-,  Mr.  Wilkins  voted  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Benton’s  amendment  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  lands  to  one  dollar  per  acre;  rejected  21 
to  27.  Mr.  Dallas  voting  in  the  negative. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Benton’s  amendment  to  reduce  to 
50  cents  per  acre  all  lands  which  had  been  over  5 
years  in  market;  rejected,  20  to  28.  Mr.  Dallas  vot- 
ing in  the  negative. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Poindexter’s  amendment  to  allow 
the  new  states  12)  percent,  instead  of  10;  Agreed  to, 

| 27  to  20.  Messrs.  Benton  and  Clay  voting  for  it;  Mr. 
Dallas  voting  for  it. 

1 Same  day. — Amendment  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  to  al- 
low Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ala- 
j bama,  and  Illinois  600,000  acres  each;  Agreed  to,  28 
to  16.  Benton, Clay,  and  Frelinghusen  voting  for  it; 
Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Hayne’s  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  objects  to  which  the  states  are  to  apply  the  land 
i fund  so  as  to  allow  them  to  use  it  as  they  pleased; 
I Rejected,  20  to  27.  Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 


Same  day. — Mr.  Robinson’s  amendment  to  reduce 
the  price  of  lands  over  ten  years  in  market  to  $1,  and 
and  to  actual  settlers  50  cents;  Rejected,  19  to  24. 
Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

Same  day. — Mr.  Clay’s  land  distribution  bill  order- 
ed to  a third  reading,  24  to  18.  Mr.  Dallas  voting  for  it. 

July  3,  1832  — Mr.  Clav’s  land  distribution  bill  fi- 
nally passed  the  senate,  26  to  18 — Mr.  Dallas  voting 
for  it. 

Yeas. — Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain, 
Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Webster, 
Wilkin3. 

Nays. — Benton,  Brown,  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy, 
Hayne,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Miller, 
Robinson,  Smith,  Tazewell,  Troup,  Tyler,  White. 

N.  B.  On  this  fubject  of  distribution  Mr.  Dallas 
was  not  instructed. 

The  end  of  chapter  III! 

CHAPTER  III MR.  DALLAS  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 

MENT. 

Resolution  of  the  Baltimore  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Polk  and  Dallas: 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  does  not  confer  up- 
on th^  general  government  the  power  to  commence 
and  carry  on  a system  of  internal  improvements. 

In  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates. 

May  25,  1832. — Mr.  Chambers’  motion  to  consider 
a bill  to  subscribe,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad — re- 
jected, 18  to  21.  Messrs.  Benton,  Marcy,  &c.  voting 
againsLit — Mr.  Dallas  voting  for  it. 

May  29  1832. — Motion  to  consider  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  bill.  Mr.  Miller,  of  S.  C.  (loco- 
foco)  said  he  had  viewed  the  vote  of  the  other  day 
as  indicating  a determination  not  to  go  any  further 
into  these  expenditures  for  internal  improvements. 
If  taken  up  it  would  be  considered  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  disposed  to  cut  down  these  wasteful 
expenditures.  Rejected,  18  to  23 — Mr.  Dallas  voting 
for  it;  Benton,  Marcy,  &c.  against  it. 

June  22,  1832-Senate  considered  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  internal  improvement  by  the  general 
government.  Mr.  Forsyth’s  amendment  to  strike  out 
appropriation  for  the  Cumberland  river,  which  he  said 
he  meant  to  be  a test  question,  as  it  was  an  appropria- 
tion for  new  work.  Mr.  Hayne  also  said  ‘ that  he 
was  glad  this  question  was  now  solemnly  and  fairly 
raised.  If  this  work  was  to  be  authorized,  every 
outlet  and  river  in  the  union  could  be.  If  this  were 
done  the  government  would  be  called  on  to  make 
roads  fiom  one  water  course  to  another.”  Mr.  Web- 
ster opposed  the  amendment.  Rejected,  15  to  29. 
Mr.  Dallas  voting  against  it. 

Same  day. — Internal  improvement  bill  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  passed,  26  to  13.  Mr.  Dallas  vot- 
ing for  it,  with  Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  F relinghuysen, 
&.c.  Forsyth,  Grundy,  &c.  against. 

RECAPITULATION. 

In  the  great  session  of  1832,  on  the  questions  of 
the  bank,  the  tariff,  land  distribution,  internal  im- 
provement, &.C.  the  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  senate,  are 
recorded  163  times.  On  these  questions  Mr.  Dallas 
recorded  his  vote  28  times  with  Mr.  Benton,  Grun- 
dy, &c.  and  135  times  with  Messrs.  Clay,  Webster, 
Frelinghuysen,  &c.!!l 

For  proof  of  this,  see  journals. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  DALLAS. 

George  M.  Dallas.  The  Washington  Globe  of 
the  8th  instant,  contains  a long  and  fulsome  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  George  M.  Dallas,  taken  from  the 
Democratic  Review.  How  many  entire  perversions 
ot  fact  this  article  may  contain,  or  whether  any  one 
of  its  sentiments  is  strictly  correct,  we  are  not,  at 
this  moment,  prepared  to  state.  That  little  or  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  its  accuracy,  will  ap- 
pear from  a single  instance,  showing  the  wilful  false- 
hood of  the  writer.  It  is  notorious  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  years  for  which  he  was  chosen, 
so  universal  was  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  all  parties, 
that  although  a candidate  for  re-election,  Mr.  Dallas 
was  unceremoniously  pul  aside.  After  a large  num- 
ber of  unsuccessful  ballotings,  McKean,  a conserva- 
tive, and  a bank  man,  was  chosen.  Yet,  in  the  article 
copied  into  the  Globe,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  it. 

“On  the  3J  of  March,  1833,  Ihe  term  expired  for 
which  he  had  been  elected  to  the  senate.  At  Ins 
own  request,  his  name  was  withheld  from  the  legis- 
lature as  a candidate  for  re-election.” 

A very  easy  way  was  this,  to  smooth  over  the  sig- 
nal defeat,  which  was  the  most  righteous  reward  of 
his  servile  subserviency  to  Jackson,  and  of  his  trea- 
cherous abandonment  of  his  high  trust.  That  the 
above  quotation  is  utterly  false,  will  appear  from  the 
unsuccessful  ballotings  of  the  first  legislature,  upon 
whom  devolved  the  filling  the  vacancy.  On  the  12th 


of  March,  1833,  the  two  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  met,  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a United  States  senator  for  six  years  from 
the  preceding  4th.  The  following  was  the  ballot: 
McKean,  .....  46 

Rush, 39 

Sergeant,  - - - - - }7 

Muhlenburg,  ....  J6 

Dallas,  - three! 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  electing  any  body  at 
that  time,  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  again,  a 
few  days  after.  On  that  occasion,  the  following  was 
the  vote;  Dallas  gaining  a little  strength,  although 
we  are  told  “his  name  was  withheld  from  the  legis- 
lature as  a candidate  for  re-election!” 

McKean,  .....  46 

Rush,  .....  42 

Dallas,  22 

Sergeant.  .....  J3 

Muhlenburg,  ....  - 3 

As  we  have  stated.  McKean  was  ultimately  elect- 
ed,  although  the  convention  was  obliged  to  dissolve, 
without  effecting  a choice.  [Boston  Atlas. 

LIST  OF  ACTS 

PASSED  AT  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  28tH  CONGRESS. 


An  act  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on  General  An- 
drew  Jackson. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  transfers  of  appropriation  in  the 
naval  service  under  certain  circumstances. 

An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  payment  of 
horses  lost  by  the  Missouri  volunteers  in  the  Florida 
war. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  military  academy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1845 

An  act  for  the  re'icfofthe  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  office  rs,  seamen  and  marines  of  the  United 
States  schooner  Grampus,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  supply  a deficiency  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 

1844,  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  American  sea- 
men. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
revolutionary  and  other  pensioners  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 

1845. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifi- 
cations of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ing  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1844,  and  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1845. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  certain  harbors  and  rivers. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  selection  of  certain  school 
lands  in  the  territories  of  Florida,  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

An  act  making  appropriation  of  certain  moneys  in 
the  treasury  for  the  naval  service. 

An  act  to  alter  the  places  of  holding  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the  names  of 
pensioners  from  the  agencies  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  the  agency  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act  of  congress,  passed  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  1843,  entitled  “An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Elizabeth  Gresham,  widow  of  George  Gres- 
ham.” 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  certain  harbors  and  rivers. 

An  act  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  spring 
term  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia  and  of  the  circuit 
court  of  Alabama. 

An  act  making  appropriations  to  aid  in  complet- 
ing the  harbor  at  Racine,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  improve- 
ments on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  improve- 
ments  in  the  territory  of  Florida. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  patents  for  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  St.  Augustine  land  district  in 
Florida,  the  sales  ol  which  were  not  regularly  repor- 
ted . 

An  act  granting  to  the  county  of  Dubuque  cer- 
tain lots  of  ground  in  the  town  of  Dubuque. 

An  act  granting  a section  of  land  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  Grand  river,  at  the  town  of  Botosi,  in  VVis- 
aonsin  territory. 

An  act  to  establish  certain  post  roads  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  legislature  of  the  several 
territories  to  regulate  the  appointment  of  represen- 
tation and  for  other  purposes. 
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An  act  to  confirm  to  the  city  of  Fernandina,  in  Flori- 
da, certain  lots  reserved  for  public  use  by  the  Span- 
ish government. 

An  act  giving  the  assent  to  congress  to  the  holding 
of  an  exlra  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  ertitle  “An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  armed  occupation  and  settlement  of  the 
unsettled  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 

An  act  to  proviJe  for  the  erection  of  a marine  hos- 
pital at  Key  West,  in  the  territory  of  Florida. 

An  act  to  confirm  certain  entries  ot  land  in  the 
St.  Augustine  land  district,  in  the  territory  of  Flori- 
da, made  under  the  pre  emption  law  of  22d  June, 
l838-  • r,u 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  ol  the 
post  office  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1845. 

An  act  to  test  the  utility  of  the  submarine  tele- 
scope. 

An  act  directing  3 disposition  of  the  maps  and 
charts  of  the  survey  of  the  coast. 

An  act  transferring  the  execution  of  a certain  act 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  secretary  of 
war. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  navy  pensions  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  18-15. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  objects 
of  expenditure  therein  named,  in  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1 '45. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1845. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses  of  government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  30th  day  of  June,  1845  and  for  other 
purposes. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  to  incor- 
porate the  Alexandria  canal  company,”  approved 
on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1830. 

An  act  for  repairing  the  roof  of  the  court-house  in 
Alexandria. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  entry  of  certain  lands  oc- 
cupied by  the  branch  pilots  of  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans and  others,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

An  act  explanatory  of  the  treaty  made  with  the 
Chippewa  Indians  at  Saganaw,  the  23d  of  January, 

l838-  . . „ L 

An  act  making  appropriations  Tor  the  naval  ser- 
vice for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1845. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  department,  and 
for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the  various  In- 
dian tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  first 
of  July,  1844,  and  ending  on  the  30lh  day  ot  June, 

An  act  establishing  a navy  yard  and  depot  at  or 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  grant  a register  to  the  British  boat  therein  men- 

An  act  relating  to  certain  collection  districts  and 
for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  the  10th  of  March,  1838,  entitled  ‘An  act  to 
change  the  time  of  holding  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  in  the  district  of  Ohio.’  ” 

An  act  directing  the  disposition  of  certain  unclaim- 
ed goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  seized  for  being  il- 
legaly  imported  into  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  approved  the 
23d  of  August,  1842,  as  requires  the  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  to  be  converted  into  a regiment  of 
riflemen  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  1843. 

An  act  changing  the  time  of  holding  the  courts  at 
Clarksburg  and  at  Wheeling,  in  the  western  district 
of  Virginia  and  the  circuit  courtof  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Arkansas. 

An  act  to  amend  the  judiciary  act,  passed  the  24th 
of  September,  1789. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  the  towns 
upon  the.  lands  of  the  United  Slates  under  certain 
circumstances. 

An  act  relating  to  bonds  to  be  given  by  custom- 
house officers. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  reor- 
ganize the  general  land  office.” 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  infilled  “An  act  to  estab- 
lish branches  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States.” 

An  act  to  establish  a port  ofdelivery  at  the  city  of 
Lafayette,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “An  act  directing 
the  survey  of  the  northern  line  of  the  reservation 
from  the  half-breeds  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  ol 
Indians  by  the  treaty  of  August,  1824,”  approved 
March  3,  1843. 

An  act  relating  to  the  port  of  entry  in  the  district 
of  Passamaquoddy,  in  the  state  of  Maine. 


An  act  relating  to  the  unlading  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  oppo- 
site New  Orleans. 

An  act  to  provide  for  theadjustment  of  land  claims 
within  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  in  those  parts  of  the  states  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  south  of  the  31st  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude and  between  the  Mississippi  and  Perdido  rivers. 

An  act  concerning  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

An  act  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to 
regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers,”  passed  30th 
June,  1834. 

An  act  respecting  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Missouri. 

An  act  to  authorize  repayment  for  lands  sold  by 
the  United  States  without  authority  of  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

An  act  'o  refund  the  fine  imposed  on  the  late  An- 
thony Hoswell,  under  the  sedition  law,  to  his  legal 
heirs  and  representatives. 

An  act  concerning  conveyances  or  devices  of  pla- 
ces of  public  worship  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  supplementary-!©  an  act  entitled  “An  act 
to  regulate  arrests  on  mesne  process,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,”  approved  August  1,  1842. 

An  act  providing  for  the  insane  asylum  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

An  act  requiring  one  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  hereafter  to  reside 
in  Alexandria. 

An  act  to  incorporate  Georgetown  College,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  cer- 
tain banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  authorizing  a patent  to  be  issued  to  Joseph 
Campau  for  a certain  tract  of  land  in  the  stale  of 
Michigan. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  persons  residing  within  the 
reputed  limits  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  or  Louisiana, 
and  beyond  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Texas,  as  established  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain  the  same. 

Private  acts  for  the  relief  of, 

Waller  S.  Alexander  and  Solomon  Sturges,  assig- 
others;  nee  of  Huinphey  Rich- 

Edward  Kennard;  creek; 

Geo.  Davenport,  of  Rock  The  owners  and  crew  of 
Island,  in  the  state  of  the  schr.  Privado; 
Illinois;  Lund  Washington; 

Daniel  G.  Skinner,  of  Amos  Proctor; 

Alabama;  The  legal  representatives 

Joseph  Bryan,  Harrison  of  Francis  Cazeau,  late 
Young,  and  Benjamin  merchant  of  Montreal; 

Young;  Woodson  Wren,  of  Miss.; 

Benj.  B.  Ferguson;  The  owner  and  crew  of 

Berij.  Murphy;  the  schr.  Mary  Francis; 

William  De  Peyster  and  Eaton  Nance; 

Henry  N.  Cruger;  Geo.  W.  Allen  and  Reu- 
F.  A.  Keer;  ben  Allen; 

John  Atchison;  Samuel  B.  Tuck; 

Wm.  Henson;  Samuel  B.  Folger; 

Ephraim  D.  Dickson;  George  M.  Jones; 

Hiram  Murch;  Gervis  Foote; 

Joseph  Campau;  Isaac  Fessenden; 

Wm.  McPherson;  John  Edmonson; 

Wm.  R.  Davis;  Wm.  H.  Hoag  and  others; 

Charles  W.  Morgan;  George  Wallis, 

George  Harrison  and  his  Henry  S.  Commager; 

sureties;  David  Allspaeh; 

The  heirs  of  Christopher  Mary  Ann  Linton; 

Miller;  Robert  Monroe; 

Wm.  Glover;  The  heirs  of  Ebenezer 

John  Mullirigs;  Moore; 

James  C.  Hallock:  Asa  Davis; 

James  Reid;  Josiah  Dillon,  late  assist- 

Joseph  Bunnell;  ant  quartermaster  ge- 

Levi  Colmus;  neral  of  the  army. 

Isaac  Justice;  Manlius  V.  Thompson, 

Adam  L.  Mills;  sole  executive  of  Miles 

LoisCronk,  alias  Cronk-  W.  Dickey,  deceased; 

hite;  Daniel  W.  Church; 

The  legal  representatives  Charles  Holt; 
of  Capt.  Samuel  Shan-  Harvey  Heth; 
non,  deceased;  Lathrop  Foster; 

John  Miller;  James  Pepper  and  others; 

Abigail  Gibson;  The  heirs  of  Hyacinth 

Violet  Calhoun,  widow  of  Lasselle; 

John  Calhoun;  Geo.  W.  Clarke,  Harris 

Sarah  Blackinore;  Cook,  and  John  Brai- 

Tlie  legal  representatives  nerd,  second,  of  the 

of  Valentine  Giesy,  de-  state  of  Rhode  Island; 

ceased;  True  Putney  and  Hugh 

Henry  Newingham;  Riddle; 

Wm.  P.  Duval;  John  Frazer  and  George 

Richard  Sneed;  A.  Trenholm; 

The  legal  representatives  Laac  S.  Ketchum; 
of  John  Baker,  dcceas-  Isaac  S.  Ketchum,  late 
ed;  special  Indian  agent; 


Alice  Usher; 

C.  P.  Sengstack; 
Mary  M.  Telfair; 
John  Sands; 

Pierre  S.  Derbanne; 
Ferguson  and  Reed. 


Margaret  Dougherty; 

Abelard  Guthrie; 

Ann  Hunter,  widow  of 

Robert  Hunter; 

Marcay  Olds; 

Francois  Christian  and 

widow  Baptiste  Berard; 

An  act  granting  a pension  to  Bartholomew  Ma- 
guire. 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  John  Perham. 

An  act  granting  a pension  to  Emanuel  Shrofe. 

An  act  granting  a pension  to  Milly,  an  Indian  wo- 
man of  the  Creek  nation. 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  Thomas  Hunter  and  Alex- 
ander Caldwell. 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  Simeon  Dennin. 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  James  Anderson,  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa. 

An  act  granting  a pension  to  Berthia  Healy,  wi- 
dow of  Gerge  Healy,  deceased. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

A joint  resolution  accepting  the  sword  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  stall'  of  Franklin. 

A joint  resolution  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  donor  of  the  camp-chest  of  General  Washington. 

A joint  resolution  accepting  the  camp-chest  of 
General  Washington. 

A joint  resolution  respecting  the  application  of 
certain  appropriations  heretofore  made. 

A joint  resolution  providing  for  the  printing  of  ad 
ditiorial  copies  of  the  journals  and  public  docu 
ments. 

A joint  resolution  in  relation  to  certain  property 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  at  the  port 
of  Bath,  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

A resolution  authorizing  the  corporation  of  Balti- 
more to  use  a building  of  the  United  States  at  Laza- 
retto Point. 

A joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral to  re-examine  certain  claims,  and  to  allow  one 
months’  extra  pay  to  certain  mail  contractors. 

A joint  resolution  authorizing  Capt.  James  Lowe 
to  assign  a certain  section  of  land. 

A joint  resolution  tendering  the  thanks  of  congress 
to  the  British  authorities  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  com- 
mander, officers,  and  crew  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
ship  Malabar. 

A joint  resolution  directing  the  auditor  of  the  post 
office  department  to  inqdire  as  to  the  contract  of 
Saltmarsh  and  Overton  with  the  post  office  depart- 
ment. 

A resolution  respecting  receipts  issued  by  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  in  payment  ol'public  lands. 

A resolution  suspending  the  |oint  resolution  “pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 
journals  and  public  documents.” 

A resolution  to  continue  two  clerks  in  the  busi- 
ness of  reservations  and  grants  under  Indian  treaties. 

A resolution  explanatory  of  “An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Mary  Williams,  widow  of  the  late  Jacob  Wil- 
liams, deceased.” 

A resolution  for  the  relief  of  certain  claimants 
under  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1836. 

A resoluiion  relating  to  the  public  lands  at  Spring- 
field  and  Harper’s  Ferry. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

June  13.  Naturalization.  Mr.  Choate  presented 
three  additional  memorials  from  Philadelphia,  in  fa- 
vor of  amendment  of  the  laws  of  naturalization. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Benton  felt  it,  he  said, 
bis  imperative  duty  to  call  up  for  consideration  the 
bill  which  he,  a few  days  ago,  introduced  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  It  was  the  more  necessary  in 
consequence  of  a communication  lately  mdde  by  the 
president  to  the  other  house. 

Mr.  Walker  wished  first  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  the  resolutions  which  lie  yesterday  offer- 
ed. He  hoped  they  would  not  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  Evans  was  desirous  that  the  senate  should  act 
on  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill  with- 
out further  delay,  and  said  be  would  propose  that  it 
be  taken  up  at  that  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  providing  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  about  two  hours  on  the  subject, 
commenting,  particularly,  on  the  recent  message  of 
the  president  to  the  house  in  relation  to  the  rejected 
treaty  of  annexation.  He  had,  he  said,  seen  a mes- 
sage of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  alluded  to  the  treaty  which  the  senate  had  refused 
to  ratify,  and  which  had,  therefore,  become  defunct. 
He  bad  seen  that  paper — which  was  a dead  letter — a 
piece  of  blank  paper — sent  to  the  house,  of  represen- 
tatives as  a treaty,  and  the  attention  and  favor  of  the 
house  bad  been  called  to  it  by  the  president.  It  was-  • 
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usual,  when  a treaty  was  ratified,  to  ask  the  house 
to  i . • measures  to  carry  it  into  effect.  This  was 
ret>:i  ir,  but  only  when  it  had  become  a treaty.  But 
he  apprehended  that  never  before,  in  a government 
of  limited  powers,  was  an  appeal  taken  from  the 
pow'-r  authorised  to  give  existence  to  a treaty. — 
There  was  no  example  of  the  kind  in  a government 
of  divided  powers.  The  president  further  says,  that, 
having  considered  the  objections  to  the  treaty  urged 
by  the  senate,  lie  submits  it  to  the  house.  What 
right  Ii3d  he  to  comment  on  the  reasons  of  the  sen- 
ate? He  could  learn  them  only  from  report,  ft  was 
for  him  to  look  only  at  wha'  uas  done  by  the  senate. 
It  wa9  a total  misconception  of  the  structure  of  the 
government  for  the  president  to  assume  to  know  the 
grounds  on  which  llic  senate  acted.  They  vote  yea 
or  nay,  and  the  expression  of  their  will  stands  for 
reasons.  The  president  assumed  to  judge  of  these 
reasons  and  to  carry  the  treaty  to  the  house.  It  was, 
in  facl,  an  appeal  to  the  house  of  representatives 
from  the  decision  of  the  senate.  The  only  parallel 
to  it  was  the  appeal  of  a foreign  minister  to  the 
American  people  against  the  decision  of  General 
Washington’s  administration,  and  which  was  nniver-j 
sally  condemned  by  all  parties.  He  held  it  to  be  an 
invasion  of  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  sen- 
ate. When  Gen.  Jackson  sent  to  the  senate  a paper 
protesting  against  the  right  of  the  senate  to  arraign 
and  try  and  condemn  him,  in  his  absence,  for  an 
official  act,  the  paper  was  not  received,  and  it  was 
considered  as  a violation  of  the  rights  of  the  senate 
and  he  who  now  assumes  to  judge  of  the  act  of  the 
senate,  was  then  one  of  the  foremost  to  rise  up  against  I 
it.  With  how  much  more  reason  could  this  act  now  | 
be  considered  a violation  of  the  rights  of  the  senate? 
This  was  an  act  that  went  to  the  disorganization  of, 
the  government — to  confuse  all  its  machinery — carry  I 
every  thing  by  excitement  and  to  overthrow  every  ; 
thing  that  was  settled  in  our  institutions. 

The  president  had  also  sent  papers  to  the  house 
which  the  senate  had  refused  to  dignify  by  printing 
them.  The  president  said  the  veil  of  secrecy  had 
never  been  lilted  from  them.  He,  for  one,  neverob- 
jected  to  removing  the  injunction  of  secrecy  from 
them.  They  were  considered  as  utterly  unimportant, 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  not  printed. 

We  all  recollect  that  a messenger  was  sent  to 
Mexico  to  offer  a propitiation  fur  annexing  Texas 
without  the  assent  of  Mexico.  A letter  was  sent  to 
the  Charge  at  vlexico  with  instructions  to  show  it  to 
the  minister  o;  foreign  affairs,  but  not  to  suffer  him 
to  take  a copy  of  it,  giving  tiie  reason  that  the  paper 
was  before  the  senate.  Yet  tins  was  one  of  the  pa- 
pers sent  to  the  house.  A letter  of  such  magnitude 
that  a qucs.i  ,i  of  peace  or  war  turned  upon  it,  and 
which  was  considered  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  i 
course  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
making  this  treaty,  could  not  be  laid  before  the  Mexi- 
can government.  Mr.  Benton  referred  to  the  letters 
which,  according  to  the  president’s  message,  were 
covered  with  a veil  of  secrecy,  and  asked  what  they 
were?  The  letter  of  General  Jackson  had  been 
published  by  every  village  newspaper.  Then  came 
some  letters  Irom  persons  deeply  concerned  in  Texas 
lands,  whose  properly  would  be  increased  in  value 
from  cents  to  dollars  by  the  treaty.  Other  letters 
were  vouched  lor  as  coming  Irom  rt  spectable  sources. 
One  of  these  letters,  dated  in  1843,  on  which  the, 
proceedings  of  our  government  were  alleged  to  be  1 
based,  did  not  contain  one  word  of  truth,  as  was 
found  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  was  given  to  probe 
it.  1 he  senate  allerwards  asked  for  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  answer  was  that  the  name  was  not  to 
be  discovered  by  any  tiling  in  the  department.  The 
name  of  the  author  of  a letter  could  not  be  found, 
which  fetter  was  used  to  authorise  this  movement 
of  complicated  outrage  and  injustice.  Would  tes- 
timony ul  such  a sort,  without  a name  be  admitted 
in  any  the  smallest  individual  transaction?  Would 
any  justice  of  the  peace  receive  such  testimony? — 
Yet  the  senate  were  called  upon  to  act  upon  such 
evidence.  The  senate  was  always  ready  to  give  up 
these  letters,  but  not  to  authorise  their  printing. — 
Why  were  the  names  concealed?  Perhaps  their  expo- 
sure would  destroy  the  weight  of  their  testimony;  and 
perhaps,  if  they  were  found  to  be  untrue,  the  authors 
would  be  exposed  to  the  consequences.  The  presi- 
dent kept  his  w ilnesses  behind  these  walls.  Their 
faces  could  not  be  seen,  nor  their  names  known;  their 
answers  only  were  to  be  known. 

i he  president  stated  in  this  message  that  we  had 
but  one  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  that  was  a treaty  of 
commerce,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  no 
violation  ol  that  treaty.  We  hud  given  no  guaranty 
of  any  sort  ol  Mexico,  and  the  rights  of,  any  other 
nation  would  be  equally  violated  w ith  thoseof  Mex- 
ico by  tile  annexation  ot  I exas.  A treaty  of  com* 
merce,  then,  was  nothing  in  the  president’s  estima- 
tion. The  prosecution  of  our  trade  was  nothing. — 
He  had  seen  the  time  when  such  things  w'ere  consider- 


ed as  highly  important.  Mr.  B.  went  into  statements 
of  the  value  of  our  commerce  with  Mexico. — 
Our  imports  in  1335  from  that  country  were  five  and 
a half  millions,  and  all  the  commerce  was  in  our 
own  ships.  But  the  president  was  mistaken;  there 
were  two  treaties  with  Mexico.  One  was  a treaty 
of  limits — a treaty  of  amity,  the  first  article  of  which 
stipulated  that  there  should  be  a firm  and  perpetual 
peace  between  the  two  nations. 

The  reason  given  to  Mexico  for  making  the  treaty 
without  consulting  Mexico  was,  that  we  were  driven 
to  it  by  the  apprehension  that  Great  Britain  would 
seize  on  Texas.  liberate  the  slaves,  and  endanger  the 
Union.  But,  according  to  rumor,  the  messenger  who 
was  charged  with  the  apology  to  Mexico  was  freigh- 
ed  with  ofTers  of  millions  for  her  assent. 

The  argument  of  the  president  that  we  had  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Texas  would  not 
deceive  grown  persons.  It  was  addressed  to  igno 
ranee.  He  had  justified  the  revolt  of  Texas,  but 
was  opposed  to  making  the  U.  States  a party  to  it.— 
We  recognized  the  government  for  the  lime  being. — 
So,  we  recognise  the  power  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
Directory,  and  every  innovative  power  during  the 
French  revolution.  We  acknowledge  all,  and  became 
parties  with  none. 

The  president  was  not  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  that 
he  could  send  his  fleets  and  and  armies  to  take  part 
in  favor  of  a revolt.  His  mind  must  be  confused  on 
that  subject.  Texas  had  implored  all  the  great  pow- 
ers in  Europe  to  interfere  with  Mexico  in  her  be- 
half, and  obtain  an  armistice  in  anticipation  of  peace. 
That  armistice  was  obtained  by  the  intervention  of 
European  powers.  When  we  urged  the  treaty  on 
Texas,  she  insisted  as  a condition  of  it  that  we  should 
take  up  her  quarrel  and  defend  her  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  treaty.  This  was  the  price  of  the 
treaty;  and  a secret  article  was  agreed  to  for  that 
purpose.  We  espoused  the  war,  and  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  were  sent  accordingly  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. In  the  message  of  the  president  in  which  he 
admits  that  these  forces  were  gone,  he  puts  it  on  the 
ground  that  Mexico  had  threatened  to  declare  war  if 
we  annexed  Texas,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect 
the  United  States  from  invasion,  &c.  Broad  as  the 
reason  was,  there  was  no  truth  in  it;  for  the  mea- 
sure preceded  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Our  faith 
was  pledged  to  act  before,  and  the  reason  subse- 
quently given  was  incompatible  with  it.  In  what 
position  did  the  president  stand  before  us?  He  had 
thus  assumed  a war,  and  because  the  senate  would 
not  become  accessory  to  it,  after  the  fact,  lie  appeal- 
ed to  the  house,  and  attempted  to  get  up  an  excite- 
ment against  the  senate.  He  then  realized  all  that 
Patrick  Henry  had  foreboded  as  to  a union  of  the 
purse  and  sword. 

Mr.  B.  referred  to  another  ground  of  justification 
taken  by  the  president — an  attempt  by  Great  Britain 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  United  Stales  through 
Texas.  The  unqualified  and  repeated  denials  of  the 
British  government  were  conclusive  on  this  subject. 
That  arrogant  government  was  too  proud  to  lie, 
too  wise  to  make  such  an  issue.  There  were  cases 
of  controversy  enough  without  it,  if  a quarrel  was 
the  object. 

He  read  an  extract  from  a speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  show  how  far  the  president  had  a right  to 
assume  that  the  disavowal  of  Great  Britain  was  un- 
true. When  the  president  informed  congress  that 
the  British  government  had  relinquished  the  right  of 
visitation,  the  ministry  immediately  informed  him 
that  he  was  mistaken.  They  would  not  permit  the! 
United  States  to  lie  under  any  mistake.  Not  seeing 
the  dispatch  noticed,  they  made  a public  statement! 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  right  had  not  been  j 
and  never  would  be  relinquished,  in  order  that  Ihe 
whole  world  might  know  it.  He  mentioned  this  to 
show  that  Great  Britain  was  not  in  the  habit  of  con- 
cealing her  policy  when  once  adopted.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  president  had  never  commuicated  that 
despatch  to  congress. 

The  measure  of  annexation  was  commenced  by 
the  president  under  the  pretended  apprehension  that 
the  slaves  of  Texas  would  be  suddenly  liberated  and 
the  Union  destroyed.  This  negro  hallucination  was 
ex  post  facto.  The  annexation  was  determined  on 
before  this  reason  was  found — before  the  anonymous 
letter  which  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  movement 
was  written.  But,  after  pursuing  this  vagrant  reason 
from  the  Duff  Green  letter  to  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  it  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  now  found 
by  the  president  in  an  apprehended  treaty  of  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  between  Texas  and  England. 
It  would  be  an  alliance  between  a dwarf  and  a giant. 
The  consideration  of  such  alliance  was  the  furnish- 
ing by  each  party  of  ships  and  men.  The  contribu- 
tions of  Texas  would  be  too  inconsiderable  for  such 
a purpose.  But  Great  Britain  would,  on  her  part, 
be  obliged  to  employ  her  army  and  navy  in  a war 
with  Mexico— with  Mexico,  from  which  Great  Bri- 


tain was  now  receiving  millions  in  gold  and  silver, 
whose  valuable  commerce  she  wholly  controlled. — 
Such  a story  as  this  could  not  be  told  to  men  who 
were  obliged  to  be  thirty  years  of  age  before  they 
came  into  the  senate. 

Those  who  were  arguing  the  probability  of  a war 
with  Mexico  as  the  result  of  annexation  by  ihis 
treaty  did  not  touch  the  question.  Texas  would  be 
disqualified  by  the  treaty  from  making  peace  or  from 
carrying  on  war.  The  right  of  peace  and  war  would 
be  transferred  to  us.  Mexico  would  be  obliged  to 
continue  the  war.  Mexico  had  a right  to  look  as 
she  pleased  on  the  revolt  of  Texas.  The  law  of  na- 
tions allowed  her  to  look  at  it  as  she  pleased.  If 
she  said  Texas  was  in  a state  of  revolt,  annexation 
would  be  war.  Was  ever  sucli  a thing  heard  of  as 
the  head  of  one  nation  presuming  to  say  how  ano- 
ther nation  should  view  a question  between  tier  and 
a revolted  province? 

The  Mexican  minister  asked  our  minister  whether 
we  designed  to  annex?  The  reply  was,  diplomati- 
cally, that  no  instructions  had  been  given  on  the  sub- 
ject Mexico  declared  that  annexation  would  lead 
to  a declaration  of  war  against  the  United  Slates. — 
War  was  the  price  Mexico  set  on  the  measure.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  accepted  the  issue. 
Ships  and  troops  were  actually  sent  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and,  if  they  did  not  fight,  it  would  be  be- 
cause there  was  more  discretion  elsewhere  than 
here.  But  it  was  said  it  would  be  a little  war, 
and,  therefore,  we  could  go  into  it.  War,  sir, 
(said,  Mr.  B.)  is  war,  whether  big  or  little.  If  be- 
tween two  children,  grown  persons  might  soon  bo 
involved  in  it.  It  was  impossible  for  a war  long  to 
continue  to  be  little,  for  other  parties  would  take 
hold  of  it. 

He  referred  to  the  misrepresentations  made  of  his 
bill  by  the  letter  writers  ol  the  administration.  They 
had  falsely  staled  that  he  required  the  assent  of 
Mexico  as  a preliminary  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
He  alluded  to  Ihe  interposition  of  the  government  in 
a national  dispute  while  efforts  of  pacification  were 
making.  While  the  peace-makers  were  at  work,  the 
mischief-makers  attempted  to  drive  them  Irom  the 
battle — to  light  up  the  flame  of  war — to  bring  dis- 
grace on  republican  government — and  all  for  what 
purpose?  To  gratify  a contemptible  individual  am  tui- 
tion, which  he  loathed  and  despised  from  the  bottom 
of  Ins  heart — to  promote  a miserable  president  mak- 
ing intrigue. 

The  conduct  of  every  administration  of  this  go- 
vernment towards  the  Spanish  American  States  had 
always  been  conciliatory.  We  formed  to  them  an 
example,  as  the  oldest  American  republic,  of  a free 
government.  Their  ambassadors  come  to  us  to  study 
the  workings  of  our  institutions  and  copy  whatever 
was  valuable  in  them  and  suited  to  their  condition. 
Tfius  they  became  acquainted  with  habeas  corpus, 
jury  trial,  face  to  face  trial,  and  adopted  them;  there- 
by doing  honor  to  us  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  great  race  to  which  they  belonged,  and  which 
had  heretofore,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  been 
subjecled  to  arbitrary  power. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  every  administration 
under  the  government  to  encourage  these  people 
in  their  career  of  political  and  social  improve- 
ment. Mr.  B.  closed  by  some  strong  remarks  on  the 
impolicy  of  assuming  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards 
them. 

Mr  McDuffie  expressed  a wish  to  be  heard  in  re- 
ply; but — 

Mr.  Evans  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  action 
on  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill. 

The  civil  appropriation  bill.  The  senate  then  took 
up  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  amendments  until  the  hour  of  three 
o’clock  P.  M.  when  the  senate  took  a recess  until  a 
o’clock  P.  M. 

Evening  session.  The  senate  proceeded  to  consi- 
der the  amendments  of  the  committee  on  finance  to 
the  bill  from  the  house  making  appropriations  for  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government. 

Several  of  the  amendments  were  debated  with 
much  zeal  and  at  considerable  length,  particularly 
that  which  proposed  to  strike  out  the  mission  to  Sar- 
dinia. in  which  Messrs.  Evans , Archer,  Crittenden, 
Merrick , Choate,  Berrien,  Woodbury,  and  others  par- 
ticipated. The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas 
and  navs,  and  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas  15,  nays 
28. 

Mr.  Evans  then  immediately  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vole  by  which  the  mission  to  Belgium  had  been 
striken  out;  which  motion  was  carried.  And  then 
the  question  was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  on  finance  and  decided  in  the 
negative;  so  that  both  these  missions  are  provided 
for. 

June  14.  Naval  pension  bill.  The  naval  pension 
bill  from  the  house  was  passed  without  amendment. 
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Mexico.  The  president  sent  a communication  to 
the  senate  covering  the  correspondence  between  the 
late  minister  to  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  secretary 
of  state. 

Mr.  McDuffie  and  Mr.  Woodbury  presented  memo- 
rials in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Breese  presented  a memorial  from  a citizen  of 
Illinois  who  claims  to  have  made  an  important  dis- 
covery in  physical  science  by  which  accurate  calcu- 
lations can  always  be  made  for  any  future  time  of 
both  wind  and  weather.  Mr.  B.  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  late  period  of  the  session  would  prevent  a 
proper  examination  of  the  subject.  The  memorialist 
presented  high  testimonials.  The  petition  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Presidential  election.  Mr.  Wright  presented  four 
memorials  from  Albany  for  the  passage  of  a law  to 
make  choice  of  president  and  vice  president  upon 
one  day. 

The  introduction  of  these  memorials  was  the 
signal  for  a motion  to  take  up  the  bill  which  the 
memorialists  asked  might  become  a law  of  the  land. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  out  of  its  order  by  a vote  of 
24  to  22. 

Mr.  Berrien  explained  and  defended  the  amend- 
ment of  the  judiciary  committee,  which  provided  that 
the  law  should  not  take  effect  until  after  the  next 
election.  The  effect  of  passing  the  bill  without  the 
amendment  would  be  to  require  many  of  the  state 
legislatures  to  assemble,  at  a great  expense  to  the 
state  governments. 

Mr.  Jlllen  spoke  vehemently  against  the  amend- 
ment and  for  the  bill,  and,  if  possible,  was  more  ve- 
hement than  usual. 

Mr.  Foster , of  Tenn.  and  other  senators  remonstrat- 
ed against  the  passage  of  the  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment, and  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  bill 
if  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  debate  going  on  to  a late  hour,  and  being  like- 
ly to  consume  the  day,  Mr.  Barrow  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table.  This  motion  prevailed  by  the  close 
vote  of  26  to  25. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  next  brought  before 
the  senate  upon  amendments  moved  by  the  naval 
committee.  The  senate  disagreed  with  the  house  as 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  ihe  spirit  ration,  and  by  a vote 
of  24  to  16  rejected  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hale  abo- 
lishing corporeal  punishment.  As  the  law  now  stands 
the  sailor  may  commute  for  his  ‘'grog.” 

The  senate  at  half  past  2,  took  a recess,  and  re- 
sumed the  transaction  of  business  at  half  past  four 
o’clock. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  then  passed 
with  amendments,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. 

The  bill  lo  pay  arrearages  in  the  navy,  passed  as  it 
came  from  the  house.  The  amendments  of  the  house 
were  concurred  in. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  northern  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri, was  passed. 

A motion  was  made  to  take  up  the  bill  to  remit 
the  duties  on  railroad  iron.  Lost — ayes  22,  nays 22. 

At  fifteen  minutes  pastsix  o’clock,  the  senate  went 
into  executive  session,  (and  in  it  rejected  the  nomi- 
nation of  C.  G.  Ferris  for  collector  at  New  York, 
Mr-  Hayden  for  New  Orleans,  &.c.  and  confirmed  that 
of  Mr.  Wicklifle  as  charge  lo  Sardina,  & c.)  and 
thereafter  adjourned. 

June  15.  Election  of  president  by  a direct  vote  of  the 
people.  Amendment  of  the  constitution  proposed.  Mr. 
Benton  inlroduced,  pursuant  to  notice,  joint  resolu- 
tions proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  Lo  the  election  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  presented  this  project  in  1824, 
and  it  was  agreed  upon  by  a committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers in  1828  He  had  then  made  a poor  speech  of 
forty-eight  pages,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  but 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  read,  nor  even  to  refer  to 
now.  But  he  should  print  it  in  order  to  exhibit  his 
views  on  this  subject.  The  fathers  of  the  political 
church  had  approved  of  this  bill,  and  among  them 
was  Mr.  Macon.  The  great,  design  of  the  project 
was  to  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  a direct 
vote  in  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States.  It  dispensed  with  all  interme- 
diate mockery.  It  dispensed  with  the  electoral  col- 
lege, and  with  the  agency  of  the  bouse  of  represen- 
tatives. lie  had  shown,  in  that  speech,  that  the  great 
danger  to  liberty  in  all  popular  governments  was  the 
intervention  of  the  third  body  between  the  electors 
and  the  elected.  All  popular  governments  have  lost 
their  liberty  in  this  way,  from  the  lime  of  Carthage 
down  to  that  of  the  French  revolution.  The  mode 
proposed  was  to  divide  the  Union  into  districts,  and 
give  each  district  one  direct  vote.  If  any  one  re- 
ceived a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the 
demands  of  the  sonstitution  and  the  principles  of 
democracy  would  be  satisfied.  If  not,  another  elec 
tion  would  he  held,  and  the  choice  would  be  between 


the  two  highest  on  the  list.  The  committee  of  1828 
proposed  the  second  Monday  in  August  as  the  uni- 
form and  suitable  day,  and  required  that  congress 
should  be  in  session  to  receive  the  votes.  This  sys- 
tem dispensed  with  the  caucus  nominations.  The 
election  of  vice  president,  if  the  people  failed  to 
make  it,  was  left  to  the  senate. 

The  bill  was  read,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  laid 
on  the  table. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  McDuffie  moved  that  the 
bill  lor  the  annexation  of  Texas  be  taken  up;  which 
was  agreed  to.  Mr.  D.  then  rose,  and  proceeded  to 
review  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  introductory  to 
his  annexation  bill,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  pre- 
sident’s late  message  to  the  house,  communicating  the 
Texian  treaty  and  the  papers  relative  to  it. 

Mr.  Benton  replied  and  Mr.  McDuffie  rejoined. 

The  bill  was  then  laid  on  Ihe  table. 

Retrenchment.  Mr.  Moreliead,  from  the  committee 
on  retrenchment  made  a voluminous  report.  Ordered 
to  be  printed.  Mr.  Archer  moved  for  201,000  extra 
copies.  Mr.  A’s  motion  lies  over. 

Evening  session.  Several  private  bills,  also  bills 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  among  them  the 
one  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  were  passed. 

British  navy . The  resolution  of  thanks  of  con- 
gress lo  the  officers  and  crew  of  H.  B.  M.  Ship 
Malabar,  for  their  exertions  to  save  the  Missouri, 
was  passed. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  bill.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  houses  on  the  civil  appropriation  bill,  after  re- 
porting that  they  could  not  agree,  again  consulted, 
and  made  a report.  Their  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session  [and  in  it 
rejected  the  nomination  of  Mr.  B.  Green,  of  New 
Jersey  and  afterwards  confirmed  that  of  Mr.  Bibb, 
of  Kentucky,  for  secretary  of  treasury,]  and  there- 
after adjourned. 

June  17.  Condition  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Evans 
briefly  explained  why  the  committee  on  finance 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  report  any  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  outstanding  loan  of  $5,672,000. 
It  was  gratifying  to  know,  notwithstanding  contrary 
anticipations,  and  the  apprehension  of  a deficin- 
cy  when  the  year  commenced,  that  there  would 
be  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures.  Mr.  E. 
then  went  into  details  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
treasury,  from  which  it  appeared  (using  round  num- 
bers) that  the  expenditures  up  to  July  would  be  less 
than  $21,000,000,  and  the  receipts  more  than  $27,- 
000,000.  He  begged  to  remind  the  senate  that  this  was 
the  first  year  since  1837  that  the  revenue  had  excee- 
ded the  expenditures.  He  left  others  to  make  their 
commenls.  Certainly  the  prediction  of  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  that  the  tariff  of  1842  would 
destroy  all  revenue,  was  far  from  being  verified. — 
Mr.  E anticipated  a surplus  of  $10,000,000  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Woodbury  could  not  admit  that  the  tariff  of  ’42 
had  produced  the  result.  Itarosefroma  reaction  in 
trade,  and  would  not  last;  but  if  it  was  the  tarifl  of 
’42  and  there  would  be  a surplus  of  $10,000,000,  why 
had  not  the  senate  done  their  duty  in  reducing  the 
tax  upon  the  people. 

Mr.  Evans  declined  renewing  a discussion  at  this 
late  hour,  but  moved  the  discharge  of  the  committee, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

District  Banks.  The  bill  concerning  these  banks 
came  in  from  the  house,  with  a provision  simply  that 
time  be  allowed  the  banks  to  wind  up. 

Mr.  Miller  said,  as  it  was  obvious  that  this  was  all 
that  the  banks  could  get  this  session,  he  would  move 
that  the  senate  concur  in  the  amendment;  which  was 
done. 

Several  private  bills  were  passed. 

At  half  past  11  o’clock  the  senate  went  into  exe- 
cutive session 

The  adjournment  of  the  senate.  The  time  determin  • 
ed  upon  for  the  close  of  the  session  of  congress  hav- 
ing nearly  arrived,  and  Mr.  Bayard  being  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent: 

"Resolved,  unanimously.  That  ihe  thanks  of  the  senate 
be  presented  to  the  honorable  Willie  P ■ Manguw,  for  the 
ability  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  dischar- 
ged the  duties  of  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate.” 

The  resolution  was  passed  without  a dissenting 
voice,  and  after  an  interval  occupied  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business— 

Mr.  Mangum,  the  president  pro  tempofe,  resumed 
the  chair,  and,  being  informed  of  the  resolution  in 
his  absence,  he  rose  and  made  the  following  brief  ad- 
dress. 

Senators:  The  moment  ofseparation  for  thisaes- 
sion  having  arrived,  you  will  indulge  me  m occupy- 
ing a part  of  this  moment  in  givingexpression  to  the 
feelings  of  sensibility  and  of  gratitude  with  which  the 
vote  just  passed  in  my  regard  has  so  deeply  impressed 
rpe.  The  uniform  spirit  of  kindness  end  courtesy 


which  has  ever  been  a distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  has  not  failed  to 
impart  to  the  individual  who  has  had  the  honor  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations,  a feeling  of  confidence 
that  his  acts  would  be  viewed  with  kindness  and  for- 
bearance. This  anticipation  has  not  only  been  real- 
ized through  the  tedious  and  sometimes  laborious  du- 
ties of  legislation,  but  there  is  now  superadded,  by 
so  generous  an  expression  of  satsfaction,  an  evidence 
of  friendly  feeling  which  shall  be  treasured  in  memo- 
ry in  all  future  time.  In  turn  I may  be  permitted  to 
*ay,  that  I feel  deeply  sensible  that  the  success  which 
may  have  attended  my  endeavors  to  perform  the  res- 
ponsible duties  of  presiding  officer  with  impartiality, 
must  be  attributed  to  that  courtesy  which  belongs 
peculiarly  to  this  body,  ana  to  that  dignity  of  decor- 
um which  has  elevated  its  character  in  the  iank  of 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  world. 

Differing  as  many  of  the  members  of  this  body  do 
in  political  opinion,  there  is  to  be  seen  no  interrup- 
tion of  that  personal  courtesy  and  friendly  inter- 
course which  men  of  high  and  honorable  feeling 
may  entertain  for  each  other,  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  feeling  would  forbid  any  other  course  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  than  that  of  the  strictest  impartiality 
in  his  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  chair.  In 
the  desire  to  have  pursued  such  course,  a conscious- 
ness has  been  felt  that  honor  and  duty  and  justice  re- 
quired it  at  my  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  duties  are 
frequently  arduous,  and  at  all  times  of  a responsible 
and  delicate  character,  and,  although  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  having^  at  any  lime  done  any  act  calculated 
to  affect  the  righ'ts  or  feelings  of  any  individual  of  the 
body,  still  the  frailty  of  human  nature  is  such  as  to 
dictate  the  propriety  of  throwing  myself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  senate  rather  than  lay  claim  to  an  ex- 
emption from  such  frailty.  However  this  may  be, 
1 cannot  disguise  the  satisfaction  I feel  in  appealing 
to  that  silent  monitor  within,  which  bears  witness  to 
a determined  purpose  to  do  exact  justice  to  all,  as 
far  as  practicable,  and,  while  yielding  to  every  individ- 
ual a full  measure  of  latitude  and  freedom  of  action, 
to  mantain  what  must  be  considered  in  every  well 
regulated  legislative  assembly,  the  indispensable  pow- 
ers and  prerogatives  of  the  chair,  granted,  in  fact,  by 
the  body  itself  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  honor 
and  dignity. 

Senators,  permit  me  to  reiterate  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  I entertain  for  the  unanimous  expression 
of  your  approval  of  my  course,  enhanced  in  value  as 
it  is  by  having  been  thrice  repeated:  and,  towards 
each  member,  permit  me  to  avail  of  the  occasion  to 
say,  that  I entertain  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
respeot  and  kindness,  and  beg  leave  to  express  my 
most  earnest  wish  for  the  continued  health  and 
happiness  of  every  one  of  you;  and  that  on  the  re- 
turn of  each  member  to  his  home  he  will  have  the 
pleasure  to  find  all  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  happiness  and  that  it  may  long  continue. 

In  the  performance  of  my  official  duly  I am  now 
to  pronounce  the  word  of  separation  for  this  session 
by  adjourning  the  senate  sine  die. 

It  was  half  past  12  okfiock,  and  the  senate  adjourned 
sine  die. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  June  13.  The  question  pending  at  the 
adjournment  was  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
speaker,  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hungerford  to  re- 
consider the  vote  on  the  eastern  harbor  bill  was  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  argued 
at  length  against  the  decision. 

The  speaker  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  A. 
and  the  question  being  taken,  the  decision  of  the 
speaker  was  sustained — ayes  97,  noes  85. 

The  bouse  then  resolved  itself  into  a commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  and  took  up  lor  consideration  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  arrearages  in 
the  navy  department,  and  after  considerable  discus- 
sion it  was  read  a third  time,  and  passed: 

The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  private  expresses 
for  carrying  mails,  was  discussed  until  half  past  2 
o’clock,  when  the  house  took  a recess. 

After  the  recess,  the  house  resumed  the  conside- 
ration of  the  bill  making  additional  appropriations 
for  the  navy,  which  was  finally  passed,  and,  after  the 
intervention  of  some  other  business,  took  under  con- 
sideration the  light  house  bill,  which  was  finally  re- 
ported with  amendments,  to  the  house. 

Executive  usurpation.  Mr.  Barnard  rose  and  mov- 
ed a suspension  of  the  rules,  (o.  enable  him  to  offer 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  read  for  in- 
formation: 

Resolved,  That  the  power  of  declaring  war  belongs 
exclusively  to  congress;  that  a treaty  purporting  to  an- 
nex Texas  to  the  United  States,  without  the  assent  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Mexico,  while  a state  of 
war  actually  existed  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  would 
have  been,  if  confirmed,  a declaration  of  war  against 
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Mexico;  and  that  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
bavin"  caused  such  a treaty  to  be  made  and  signed,  and 
submitted  the  same  to  the  senate  for  ratification,  has  at- 
tempted to  usurp  and  obtain  the  ; id  of  the  senate  to 
consummate  the  usurpation  of  the  power  to  declare  war, 
in  gross  violation  of  the  constitution,  in  derogation  of 
the  just  rights  of  this  house  and  of  congress  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  sovereign  will  and  authority  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States. 

Resolve:!,  ’I  bat  a treaty  purporting  to  annex  Texas  to 
the  United  State-!,  fUncd  bv  the  secretary  of  state,  by 
the  authority  ol  the  president,  a id  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ate, has  no  rf  - •.•  li.t'rnvr  b !nro  being  passed  upon 

and  censetttod  to  by  r • • > c.  as  conveying  to  the  U. 
States  any  n t in  or  authority  over  the  territory  or 
the  people  of  Texas;  and  that  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  having  caused  such  a treaty  to  he  made  arid 
signed,  and  suOmitted  the  same  to  die  senaie,  and  hav- 
ing assumed  and  declared  that  ‘‘the  signature  of  ihe 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had  imposed  upon 
him  (me)  t he  duty  to  repel  any  invasion  of  that  country 
by  a foreign  power,’’ and  having  caused  orders  to  be 
issued  for  the  movement  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  declared  by  him  to  have  been  “for 
the  purpose  of  enabli  g him  (me)  to  execute  that  duty,’’ 
has  thereby  usurped  the  right  and  the  power  to  declare 
and  make  war  upon  a foreign  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  are  at  peace  under  treaty  obligations,  in 
violation  of  his  oath  faithfully  to  execute  his  office,  and 
to  preserve,  defend,  and  protect  the  constitution  of  the 
U States,  in  derogation  of  the  authority  ol  this  house 
and  of  congress,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  declare 
war,  and  in  contempt  of  the  sovereign  will  and  authori- 
ty of  the  people  of  these  United  States. 

By  yeas  56,  nays  123,  the  house  refused  to  suspend 
the  rules. 

The  bill  authorising  repayment  ,for  lands  sold  by 
the  United  States  without  authority  of  law;  the  bill 
to  legalize  the  sales  of  certain  lands  made  at  the 
Chocchuma  and  Columbia  land  office,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi;  and  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  horses  lost  by  the  Missouri  volun- 
teers in  the  Florida  war,  were  severally  passed,  and 
then  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  June  14.  Morse's  telegraph.  Mr.  Dunlap, 
from  the  committee  on  commerce,  reported  a bill  for 
the  extension  of  Morse’s  telegraph  to  N.  York  city. 

Mails.  Mr.  Grinnell,  from  the  post  office  commit- 
tee reported  a bill  authorising  the  post  master  gene- 
ral to  make  provision  for  the  regular  transmission  of 
the  mails  received  by  the  British  packets  from  Bos- 
ton. The  bill  was  subsequently  amended  so  as  to 
extend  mail  facilities  lo  Germany. 

The  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  claim  to  the 
Pea  Patch  Island  was  taken  up,  and  giving  rise  to 
some  discussion,  was  referred  lo  the  committee  of 
the  whole. 

A large  number  of  private  bills  were  passed  and 
several  of  them  were  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  bill,  as  amended,  came 
from  the  senate  and  was  referred  to  the  ways  and 
means  committee. 

Books.  Mr.  Winlhrop  of  Mass.,  presented  a reso- 
lution proposing  that  the  members  of  the  present 
congress  should  be  allowed  the  same  books  as  were 
allowed  to  the  members  of  the  26th  and  27th  con- 
gress, provided  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
print them. 

The  question  after  discussion  was  taken  upon 
adopting  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried. 

A bill  for  the  payment  of  certain  Cherokee  claims 
involved  in  the  difficulties  of  1836,  was  discussed 
and  then  passed. 

A bill  was  also  passed  respecting  the  northern 
boundary  of  Me. 

The  amendments  of  the  senaie  to  certain  District 
bills  were  concurred  in. 

The  bill  for  the  settlement  of  private  land  claims, 
in  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  ott.er  states  came  up 
upon  certain  amendments,  which  were  concurred  in. 
The  question  came  up  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  house  refused  the  previous  question,  and  a de- 
bate was  begun  which  the  recess  cut  short. 

At  half  past  six  o’clock  the  house  asked  a com- 
mittee of  conference  of  the  senaie,  on  disagreeing 
amendments. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up  and 
disposed  of,  and  the  amendments  were  sent  to  the 
senate. 

The  army  bill  was  then  taken  up  under  considera- 
tion, and  nearly  all  the  amendments  of  the  senate 
were  dissented  from,  and  a committee  of  conference 
asked. 

Tite  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  b ill  was 
tatter:  up,  a committee  of  conference  with  the  senate 
requested,  and  all  the  appropriation  bills  finally  sent 
to  the  senate  except  the  naval.  The  house  adjourn- 
ed. 

Saturday,  June  15.  U . .S'.  Bank.  Mr.  Ellis,  on 
teuvo  given,  from  the  committee  on  elections,  to 
which  was  rcT-tiv.;  e t:i : i , • , <•  t a l of  citizens  of  the 
state  ol  Miss  <uri,  pray  ng  that  congress  would  by 
law  presence  a mode  oy  which  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple may  taken  on  the  quest  on  of  the  constitutionali- 


ty of  banks  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States 
and  of  a Bank  of  the  United  States,  made  a report 
thereon. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  resolu- 
tions. which  were  read: 

Resolved.  That  in  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  in 
1832.  and  of  Martin  Van  Buren  in  1836,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  declared  uncompromising  hostility  lo 
a Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  manifestation 
of  such  hostility  was  not  impaired  by  the  election  of 
General  Harrison  in  1840,  under  the  public  avowals 
made  by  him  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  a national 
bank,  and  under  his  association  with  a candidate  for 
the  vice  presidency  whose  sentiments  were  known  lo  he 
hos tile  to  such  an  institution  during  his  whole  public 
life,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  public 
opinion  on  this  question  has  changed  since  the  election 
of  General  Jackson. 

Resolved,  That  a Bank  of  the  U.  Slates  is  in  its  na- 
ture hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  that  its 
establishment  would  he  destructive  to  the  interests  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  previous  question  being  called,  after  much 
complaint  at  interrupting  the  progress  of  important 
and  urgent  business  at  this  stage  of  the  session  by 
such  abstract  resolutions,  the  question  was  put  and 
they  were  adopted  by  yeas  108.  nays  68. 

The  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  land  claim , bill  having 
passed  the  house  last  evening,  it  was  sent  to  the  se- 
nate at  once  for  concurrence  on  certain  amendments. 

After  the  bill  had  left  the  house  a motion  was  made 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  had  passed. 

The  speaker  decided  the  motion  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  White  took  an  appeal  and  argued  it  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  replied,  and  the  speaker  replied, 
when  the  previous  question  was  moved,  carried,  and 
the  decision  of  the  chair  sustained. 

A message  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  the  bill. 

The  house,  ayes  91,  noes  77,  decided  now  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  had  passed.  The 
subject  was  then  postponed  for  one  hour. 

Naval  bill.  The  house  then  went  into  committee 
of  the  whole  upon  the  navy  appropriation  bill,  in 
order  to  act  upon  senate  amendments  to  the  bill. 
Several  of  an  unimportant  character  were  concur- 
red in,  when  a debate  arose  upon  the  New  York  dry- 
dock.  There  wa3  the  same  disposition  to  discuss 
bills  now  as  before,  and  in  consequence  the  commit- 
tee rose  and  adopted  a resolution  that  all  debate  ter- 
minate upon  the  bill,  in  five  minutes.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted.  The  house  went  into  committee 
of  the  whole  and  acted  upon  all  the  amendments 
without  debate,  concurring  on  some  and  disagreeing 
on  more. 

Committees  of  conference  were  asked  upon  all 
the  general  appropriation  bills  and  the  motion 
agreed  to. 

The  house  then  took  a recess,  and  re-assembled 
at  4 o’clock.  Attendance  very  slim. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  sent  to  the  sen- 
ate with  the  amendments  disagreed  to. 

The  navy  appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up. — 
On  a motion  to  concur  with  the  senate,  in  relation 
to  corporeal  punishment,  the  vote  stood — ayes  54, 
noes  87.  At  half  past  4 o’clock,  the  navy  bill  was 
sent  to  the  senate. 

The  private  land  claim  bill  was  then  recommitted  to 
the  committee  on  private  land  claims  with  instruc- 
tions. 

The  Cherokee  land  claim  bill  was  rejected,  after 
considerable  discussion — noes  86,  ayes  75. 

A motion  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  Cumberland  Road  bill  was  lost. 

The  Memphis  bill,  for  a western  naval  depot,  was 
taken  up,  and  passed  by  a vote  of  119,  to  48. 

The  senate  having  insisted  on  their  amendments  to 
the  naval  appropriation  bill,  a committee  ol  confer- 
ence was  ordered. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill,  a3  reported  from  the 
conferees  of  the  two  houses  was  then  taken  into  con- 
sideration, on  motion  of  Mr.  McKay,  and  after  dis- 
cussion, the  house  insisted  on  its  amendments  to  the 
amendments  of  the  senate  and  appointed  a (second) 
committee  of  conference  thereon. 

The  army  appropriation  bill,  was  then  reported  by 
Mr.  McKay,  from  the  committee  of  conference  and 
the  report  was  concurred  in. 

The  general  appropriation  bill,  was  next  reported  on 
from  the  committee  of  conference  and  finally  by  3 
o’clock,  Sunday  morning,  all  the  general  appropria- 
tion bills  were  passed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  June  17.  Pension  bill.  The  act  lo  amend 
the  act  entitled  an  act  granting  half  pay  and  pen- 
sions to  certain  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers 
came  up.  The  question  on  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate,  was  taken,  and  it  was  concurred 
in. 

Several  messages  were  received  during  the  day 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hands 
of  .1.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Esq.,  informing  the  house  that  he 
had  approved  and  signed  certain  bills, 


The  next  bill  in  order  on  the  Speaker’s  table  was 
the  district  bank  bill. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr  White,  submitted 
that  the  rules  had  been  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  tip,  on  their  third  reading,  private  senate  bills. 

Mr.  Campbell,  hoped  the  house  would  agree  to  take 
up  the  District  bank  bill.  He  was  willing  (he said) 
to  limit  the  time  to  one  year. 

But  the  question  vva3  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
White,  and  the  rules  were  suspended.  Sundry  senate 
bills  were  then  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Campbell,  appealed  to  the  house  to  take  up  the 
District  bank  bill.  He  held  in  his  hand  (he  said)  a 
compromise,  which  would  save  the  rights  of  the 
stockholders,  whose  property  would  be  lost  if  some 
step  was  not  taken.  He  felt  sure  that  no  opposition 
would  be  made  to  it.  Jt  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  at  this  final  hour  of  the  session,  and, 
if  any  thing  else  was  attempted,  he  knew  that  the 
whole  remaining  time  would  be  occupied  with  yeas 
and  nays.  If  it  were  not  for  that  consideration  he 
would  not  submit  to  it.  He  asked  that  the  compro- 
mise might  be  read. 

The  District  bank  bill  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Campbell,  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  the  com- 
promise, which  was  read.  [It  saves  the  rights  of  the 
banks  in  winding  up,  Sfc.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  bill,  thus 
amended,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  title  of  the 
bill  was  so  amended  as  to  read,  “An  act  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  stockholders  of  certain  banks  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.” 

Mr.  Thompson,  on  leave  given,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  Indian  affairs,  reported  back  a senate  bill, 
which  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Thompson,  on  leave  given,  also  reported  a se- 
nate bill  for  the  payment  of  certain  arrearages  equi- 
tably due  to  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  nations  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Owen,  made  an  ineffectual  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  to  enahle  him  to  offer  a resolution  provid- 
ing that  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  in  relation 
to  books  to  members  should  not  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  any  books  not  already  the  property  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Vance,  made  a last, urgent,  but  unaviling  effort, 
to  get  action  on  such  private  bills  as  were  yet  in 
committee. 

Mr.  White,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
fact  that  the  widows’  naval  pension  bill  had  not  been 
acted  on,  and  tried  to  procure  an  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ji.  A.  Chapman,  made  a second  ineffectual 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  to  enable  him  to  intro- 
duce  the  resolution  relating  lo  the  per  diem  of  Mr. 
Goggin. 

Mr.  Shenek,  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  with  a view  to  take  up  the  Cumberland  road 
bili.  By  yeas  101,  nays  67,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  White,  moved  that  the  committee  take  up  the 
widows’  naval  pension  bill. 

Mr.  Shenek.  The  Cumberland  road  bill. 

Mr.  Cobb,  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  Chairman  reported  that  the  committee 
had  risen  without  having  had  any  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

Adjournment.  The  hour  heretofore  fixed  by  the  joint 
resolution  for  the  adjournment  of  the  two  houses 
was  twelve  o’clock  meridian. 

That  hour  had  almost  arrived,  a very  few  mi- 
nutes only  intervening.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Shenek,  the 
house  look  up  the  joint  resolution  from  the  senate 
postponing  the  hour  of  adjournment  until  ttyoo’clock. 

The  resolution  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tenn.,  and  Mr.  Burke,  moved  that  it 
be  laid  on  the  table,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays; 
which  were  ordered.  Confusion  ensued,  and  finally 
the  Speaker,  paying  not  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
tumultuous  uproar  that  surrounded  him — recognis- 
ing no  member  as  entitled  to  the  floor,  but  looking 
fixedly  into  the  heart  of  the  clock  before  him,  said, 
in  a firm  but  calm  tone  of  vioce — 

Th is  is  the  hour  fixed  by  the  joint  resolution  for 
the  adjournment  of  congress.  Gentlemen,  this  house 
stands  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  uproar  and  confusion  were  almost  indiscriba- 
ble,  members  on  both  sides  still  persisting  in  calling 
on  “Mr.  Speaker.” 

But  the  Speaker,  with  the  same  calmness  that  had 
characterized  his  whole  action,  had  by  this  time 
turned  on  his  heel  and  descended  into  the  area  of 
the  platform. 

Members,  now  perceiving  that  the  house  ivas  ad- 
journed in  good  earnest,  gave  up  the  struggle. 

So  the  house  adjourned  sine  die. 
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American  provisions  in  England.— Liverpool,  June 
4.  Belter  quality  !>erf  in  demand,  all  others  neglected. 
Pork  is  in  request,  and  sells  freely  at  quotations.  Cheese 
is  also  in  demand,  owing  to  the  drought  here.  Lard  is 
dull. 

Monev  market.  London , May  20.  A notice  from 
the  treasury,  that  l]d.  per  diem  on  exchange  bills  would 
continue  to  be  paid,  has  restored  equilibrium  to  a mar- 
ket that  for  a week  has  been  agitated  with  reports  that 
government  was  about  further  to  reduce  the  rate  on 
tlmse  securities. 

New  York,June20.  Money  a?  abundant  as  ever,  and 
securities  are  sought  for  at  4 and  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 

Specie.  During  the  week  ending  the  10th  inst.,  $187,- 
374  in  specie  was  imported  into  New  Orleans. 

Several  traders  Irorn  Santa  Fe,  Mexico,  reached  St. 
Louts  on  the  4th  instant,  with  considerable  sums  of 
specie.  They  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  10tn  April. 

Exchange.  N.  York  on  England  9 a 9j;  on  France, 
5.25' a 5.264- 

Stocks,  recovered  slightly,  the  first  of  the  week,  from 
previous  depression  at  New  York,  but  had  receded 
again  at  the  last  dates. 

Cotton  —Liverpool,  Jane  4,  Prices  of  cotton  declin- 
ed during  the  iast  week  j|d .,  making  a rotal  decline  with- 
in the  last  four  weeks  of  l|d.  per  pound.  Speculation  is 
suspended  altogether.  Easterly  winds  prevent  arrivals, 
and  within  a fe.v  days  the  market  may  he  said  to  have 
recovered  from  a state  of  depression,  to  firmness.  Sales 
on  the  1st.  inst.,  amounted  to  400J  bales;  to-day,  4,500 
sold  ai5J,i6d.  for  Americans,  all  taken  by  the  trade. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  the  5th  inst  , says: 
“There  were  exported  yesterday  from  this  city,  for  Liver- 
pool and  France,  11,507  bales  of  cotton — a large  day’s 
business  at  this  season.” 


Cotton  goods.  The  manufacturers  are  all  actively 
employed.  A large  increase  in  both  quantity  and  de- 
mand, is  anticipa'ed.  A steady  increase  of  about  ten 
per  cent,  annum  in  the  amount  produced  and  the  capital 
invested  has  been  exhibited  for  the  past  four  years,  viz: 
Value.  Capital  invented. 

1940  $46  350,653  $51,102,359 

1S41  50,212.991  55,360,883 

1812  54.397,407  59.974,295 

1943  58,930.520  64.8S8.829 

The  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire  affords 
another  extended  field  for  onr  enterprise.  The  first  ex- 
port to  China  was  in  1827,  amounting  in  value  to  $9,000 
and  has  gradually  increased  since  that  lime.  F r the  last 
three  years  the  increase  lias  been  more  rapid,  amounting 
in  ' 1841  $173,775 

1812  497.318 

1843  2.600,000 

Onr  trade  with  South  America  is  also  very  favorably 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  therefore, 
statements  of  the  amount  of  cotton  goods  imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  into  Rio  Janeiro  for 
four  years. 


From  G.  Britain. 

From  U.  Slates. 

1940 

20  823 

6.169 

1841 

24  963 

8,961 

1842 

14  059 

5,337 

1643 

hales  14,455 

7.353 

While  the  importers  of  Great  Britain  to  Rio  Janeiro 
have  fallen  off  one  third  since  1844,  these  of  the  United 
have  been  gradually  increasing. 

The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  the  port  of  Boston 
for  the  last  eight  months  have  been  as  loll  nvs: 


South  America  . . • bales.  4,466 

East  Indies  .....  3,927 

Smyrna  .....  1,476 

West  Indies  .....  987 

Africa  .....  651 

South  Pacific  .....  146 

Gautiinaln  on  the  Pacific  . . . 213 

Sandwich  Islands  . ...  23 

Gibraltar  .....  27 
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Total  11,921 

[Boston  Shipping  List. 

Cotton  manufactures,  are  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion. I'ite  same  spirit  of  enterprise  that  completed  the 
work  in  Lowell  some  20  years  ago,  has  found  its  way  to 
the  south  and  to  the  west.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis 
there  is  a manufactory  in  process  of  erection,  also  one  at 
Tallapoosa  falls,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  At  Cane  Hill,  in  Washington  county,  Arkan- 
sas. one,  on  an  extensive  seaie,  has  been  erected.  At 
Natchez.  Miss,  a cotton  and  wool  factory  is  now  in  ope- 
ration. In  South  Carolina,  several  manufactories  have 
been  fir  some  time  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experi- 
ment. 


Flour.  The  inspections  at  Baltimore  last  week  con- 
sisted ol  6,402  bids,  and  936  hall  bbls.  prices  4 50, i4  37  j. 
At  New  York,  Gennessee  flour  dull  at  4 50a4  43;  at 
Buffalo  3 7 3 ; 1 3 80;  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  3 12511325.  De 
niand  is  considerably  depressed  by  the  immense  promise 
ol  the  crop  of,  grain  now  harvest  ing. 

Tobacco.  Inspections  at  Baltimore  last  week,  807 
hhds.  Maryland,  789  Ohio,  8 Kentucky,  57  Virginia, 
total  1,661  hhds.  Prices  and  demand  as  per  last  report. 


Harvest.  Accounts  continue  to  reach  us  from  all  the 
grain  growing  sections  of  the  country,  of  the  splendid 
appearance  of  crops.  In  Virginia,  much  of  the  wheat 
has  been  harvested,  and  we  notice  part  of  a crop,  250 
bushels  already  delivered,  by  Thomas  Mann  Randolph, 
at  the  Gallego  mills,  Richmond,  which  weighed  64j  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  The  Maryland  farmers  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  their  wheat  harvest. 

Sugar  Crops  in  Louisiana.  The  New  Orleans  Price 
Current , a well  informed  journal,  contains  the  following 
correction  of  a very  erroneous  statement,  now  in  circu- 
lation, from  the  patent  office  report.  In  the  statement 
alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Sugar,  the  amount  produc- 
ed in  Louisiana,  in  1843,  is  put  down  at  37,173,590 
pounds.  These  figures  are  altogether  erroneons. 

“The  crop  of  this  state,  in  1843,  was  estimated  by  us 
in  our  annual  statement  of  1st  September  last  at  135,000 
hhds.,  but  it  w'ns  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been 
fully  140,000  hhds.,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Mr.  Degeloes,  who  published  a minute  statement  of  the 
products  of  each  plantation.  The  average  estimate  for 
each  hogshead  is  1,000  pounds;  consequently  this  whole 
product  was  140.000, 000  of  pounds,  instead  of  37,173  590, 
or  a trifling  difference  of  about  103,000,000  pounds.” 

[ Though  this  obvious  error  did  not  escape  us,  yet  the 
table  w as  inserted  as  given  from  the  patent  official  on 
page  214  of  the  -Register,  with  the  expectation  of  its  being 
properly  corrected  Irom  authentic  sources.] 

Crops  in  England.  The  New  York  American  pub- 
lishes an  extract  of  a letter  dated  London,  3d  June, 
“from  a gentlemen  of  entire  honesty  and  intelligence,” 
which  says:  "Our  weather  has  been  singularly  dry  and 
free  from  all  moisture  for  the  last  ten  weeks;  so  much 
so,  as  to  almost  to  have  checked  farming  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Autumn  sown  wheat — as  for 
barley,  oats  ana  beans,  they  are  just  above  ground,  and 
the  latter  are  in  blossom,  not  six  inches  high.  Of  hay, 
compared  with  last  season,  the  crop  will  not  be  one-fifth 
in  quantity.  In  short,  we  must  be  large  customers  of 
your  western  states,  if  matters  continue  a3  at  present.” 

Revenue.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  contemplations 
for  the  moment,  is  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  as  exhibited  by  the  chairman  ol  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Evans,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session.  Part  of  the  national  debt,  say  six 
millions,  falls  due,  but  the  receipts  from  duties  enables 
the  treasurer  to  meet  the  payment.  Every  year  since 
1837,  the  public  expenditures  exceeded  the  receipts  into 
the  treasury.  The  new  tariff  corrects  this  tendency 
effectually.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ex- 
pires on  the  1st  of  July  next,  amount  to  more  than 
twenty-seven  millions  oj  dollars,  ten  millions  over  the 
official  estimates!  The  expenditures  of  the  year,  fall 
belowi  twenty-one  millions,  leaving  six  millions  of  dollars 
towards  paying  off  the  national  debt.  Well  done  the 
tariff.  Keep  the  ship  of  state  steadily  on  that  course, 
and  we  will  soon  work  to  windward. 

The  revenue  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston 
alone  reaches  nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  current  year.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  revenue  received  at  the  same  ports 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

U.  States  bank.  A great  sale  was  made  in  Buffalo 
on  the  llhh,  of  U.  S.  bank  property  and  real  estate  of 
the  Commercial  bank.  The  former  amounted  to  about 
$100,000;  the  latter  to  67,000.  The  properties  went  off 
at  advanced  rates.  Most  of  ths  property  had  been 
locked  up  for  years,  but  having  passed  into  other  hands 
will  be  improved  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  city. 

A town  under  water.  A part  of  the  town  of  Van 
Buren,  (Ark.,)  was  partly  under  water  on  the  1st  inst. 
Tile  court  house,  churches  and  school  houses  had  be- 
come places  of  retnge  for  those  drowned  out  at  home, 
while  the  lower  streets  were  all  in  navigable  order  and 
the  inhabitants  were  seen  paddling  about  from  house  to 
house  in  boats. 

Church  Items.  In  consequence  of  the  resignaiion 
from  Bishop  Onderdonk,  at  the  request  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a special  conven- 
tion of  that  church  for  Pennsylvania  has  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5:h  of  September 
'o  consider  whether  to  accept  said  resignation,  or  to  ap- 
point an  assistant  bishop,  to  assist  Bishop  Onderdonk 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duly. 

Tlte  54th  annual  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  at  Boston,  on 
the  19th  instant. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maffilt,  is  now  lecturing  and  preaching 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  N.  York  Methodist  Episcopal  annual  conference 
is  in  session,  numbering  250  ministers.  Fourteen  candi- 
dates, for  the  ministry,  were  ordained  on  the  18ih,  by 
them. 

The  collections  made  for  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  this  country,  during  the  month  of  May,  amount- 
ed to  $7,029  91,  making  a total  collected  of  $37,869  83. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  to  iiave  its 
water  drawn  off  to  effect  some  repairs  which  will 
occupy  about  a week.  The  railroad  has  commenc- 
ed delivering  coal  at  dam  No.  6,  and  five  boats  are  em- 
ployed at  it,— loll  amounts  to  $2  59  per  week.  Messrs. 
A'kinson  & Templeman  it  is  stated,  Iiave  contracted 
with  government  for  the  delivery  of  40,000  tons  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  took  place  at 
Frederick  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  Col.  Coale,  the  presi- 
dent, laid  before  them  the  16th  annual  report,  which  is 


said  to  be  a very  interesting  document.  On  the  11th 
the  following  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Col.  James  M.  Coale,  of  Frederick, 
president;  Col.  Frisby  Tilghman,  Dr.  J.  O.  Wharton,  of 
Washington  co.;  Wm.  Price,  esq.,  Allegany;  Win. 
Darne,  of  Montgomery  co. ; Daniel  Burkhart,  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  J.  P.  Ingle,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  di- 
rectors. 

Emigrants.  At  N.  York  8,247  arrived  the  12  days 
prior  to  the  12th  inst. 

Oregon  expedition.  Col.  Ford’s  party,  which  left 
Fort  Independence  lately,  owing  to  high  waters,  were 
two  weeks  in  travelling  the  first  hundred  miles.  The 
party  consists  of  55  married  men,  55  married  women,  of 
course;  80  single  men,  S3  boys,  and  83  girls — total  353. 
They  have  54  wagons,  65  horses,  30  mules,  and  640 
cattle. 

Col.  Gillian’s  partv,  consists  of  682  persons,  136  wa- 
gons, 119  horses,  41  mules,  and  1,353  cattle!  Mrs. 
Snooks,  herself  in  proper  person,  is  with  this  party, — 
and  demonstrates  her  qualifications  for  the  enterprize  by 
presenting  the  party  with  a fine  hoy — who  was  forth- 
with christened  “Oregon  Snooks.’’  This  is  the  right 
manner  to  settle  the  Oregon  question. 

A letter  from  California  informs  of  the  arrival  of  the 
U.  Stales  exploring  party  under  Lieut.  Frement  in  one  of 
their  remote  settlements,  in  a state  of  suffering  hardship, 
from  exposure  to  the  mountain  snows.  They  will  re- 
turn by  the  more  frequented  routes. 

Railroad  items.  The  train  of  cars  from  Brussels  to 
Antwerp,  recently  came  in  contact  with  a baggage  train. 
Three  persons  were  killed,  15  seriously  and  40  slightly  in- 
jured. 

A convention  is  about  to  be  held  at  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad  between  the  Tennessee  and  Coo- 
sa rivers,  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement. 

Scene  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Express,  speaking  of  Sa- 
turday’s proceedings  in  the  senate,  says — 

“The  only  threatened  disturbance  of  the  peace  during 
the  day  was  between  Messrs.  Benton  and  McDuffie 
during  the  morning,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic and  imposing  scenes  ever  displayed  in  any  legis- 
lative assembly.  It  has  produced  a deep  impression 
upon  all  who  were  present,  and  was  seen  bv  more  per- 
sons than  have  witnessed  any  pievious  debate  during 
the  session. 

“M.  McDuffie  writhed  in  seeming  agony  of  spirit  and 
body  under  the  charges  of  disunion  and  nullification 
made  by  Mr.  Benton,  and  when  Mr.  Benton  said  he 
would  meet  him  at  Pnilippi,  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  the 
the  Union,  and  not  as  here,  with  his  voice  and  his  pen, 
hut  sword  in  hand,  to  die  if  need  be  in  defence  of  the 
Union,  a murmur  of  applause  run  through  the  galleries 
which  nothing  could  restrain. 

“The  rebuke  wasjust  and  terrible,  and  the  position  of 
Mr.  Benton  a noble  one  that  will  cover  a multitude  of  sins. 
All  he  said  was  for  the  Union,  and  for  this  out  of  doors 
he  is  called  by  the  Spectator , (the  Calhoun  organll  a trai- 
tor to  his  party! 

“When  Mr.  Benton  said  he  would  meet  the  disunion- 
ists  at  Philippi,  General  Clinch,  of  Georgia,  a whole 
hearted  man,  went  to  Mr.  Benton  and  said  in  the  ful- 
ness of  a patriotic  heart  that  he  would  be  there  with 
him! 

"When  Mr.  Benton  left  his  seat  he  took  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  seated  behind  him,  hv  the  hand,  aud 
said,  “Mr.  Adams,  vou  are  passing  off  the  stage,  and  I 
am  passing  away  also,  but  while  we  live,  we  will  standby 
the  Union.”  This  is  the  language  of  true  heroism,  and 
Mr.  Benton  has  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  feelings  and  resolutions.” 

Tahiti.  A story  reaches  us  roundabout,  via  Bo=ton, 
Bermudas,  Barbarloes,  and  Panama,  from  Otaheitc, — 
without  date, — “very  like  a whale,”  of  the  queen  of  Ta- 
hiti, having  taken  refuge  from  the  French  Admiral 
Thouars,  on  board  the  British  frigate,  Dublin,  the  captain 
of  which,  refused  the  demand  of  the  French  admiral,  to 
deliver  her  up,  whereupon  high  words  arose,  and  the 
chival  rous  Frenchman  orders  his  three  men  of  war  to 
open  fire  upon  the  frigate,  which  fighting  to  the  last, 
sunk  gallantly,  with  colors  flying.  Then  comes  a flour- 
ishing comment  on  British  bravery,  and  a biting  sarcasm 
on  French  tyranny,  perfidy,  and  cowardice. 

Weather.  The  weather  of  last  week  was  unusually 
cold  for  mid-summer.  A storm  of  wind  rain,  hail,  and 
thunder,  passed  over  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th,  and 
was  followed  by  weather  that  rendered  fires  quite  com- 
fortable, and  it  scarcely  resumed  summer  during  the 
week.  Snow  fell  on  the  White  Mountains,  N.  Hamp- 
shire, on  thenightof  the  10th,  and  until  8 o’clock,  A. 
M.  of  the  11th  inst.,  covering  that  elevation  for  miles 
down  (he  summit  like  mid-winter.  This  week  summer 
returned  and  we  Iiave  delightful  harvesting  weather,  and 
the  farmers  are  busy  cutting  a glorious  crop  of  grain. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Cacho  and  Cutata,  to 
Maracayho,  a distance  ot  600  miles,  was  so  completely 
inundated  at  the  latest  dates,  24th  May,  from  Maracay- 
bo,  that  the  planters  had  to  abandon  their  residences  and 
plantations  and  lake  themselves  to  the  mountains.  The 
coffee  plantations  were  entirely  overflowed,  and  the  only 
mode  of  cutting  cocoa  was  from  boats.  It  was  at  the 
same  dates  that  our  western  rivers  had  inundated  their 
vicinities  so  disastrously.  From  the  Island  of  Cuba  and 
the  Bah  imas  we  have  distressing  accounts  of  drought  at 
the  same  dates. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Revenue.  The  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
coming  year,  is  calculated  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  >£51, 790, 000  sterling  nearly  equal  to 
$258,955,000.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  are 
set  down  at  $239  015,000. 

The  income  established  in  England,  under  the 
Peel  ministry,  yields  <£5,356,887,  which  shows  that 
the  whole  of  the  income  from  £150  and  upwards,  the 
limit  of  the  tax,  amounts  to  something  more  than 
£200,000,000  per  annum.  What  a prodigious  mass  of 
wealth! 

The  zoological  collection  in  the  British  Museum  has 
been  rapidly  increased  both  in  extent  andjvalue,  du- 
ring the  last  year.  As  shown  by  a return  prepared 
for  the  house  of  commons,  22,000 specimens  were  ad- 
ded to  that  part  of  the  museum  alone,  including 
upwards  750  mammalia,  3000  birds,  nearly  1000 
fishes  and  reptiles,  1 1,000  insects  and  crustacea,  and 
upwards  of  6000  molluscous  and  radiated  animals. 

The  Ojibbeway  Indians.  Nottenakin,  (the  strong 
wind,)one  of  the  Ojibbeway  Indians  lately  exhibi- 
ted in  London,  is  about  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
state  with  a very  pretty  interesting  young  lady  of 
English  birth,  about  18  years  of  age  and  of  respec- 
table connexions,  a resident  in  Somerstown.  He 
acts  as  interpreter  to  the  other  Indians,  and  speaks 
both  English  and  French  tolerably  well. 

Miss  Caroline  Maria  Herschell,  the  sister  and  for  a 
long  time  the  fellow-worker  of  the  illustrious  astron- 
omer, recently  celebrated  the  eighty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  her  birth,  and  was  visited  on  the  occasion  by 
the  king  and  the  prince  and  princess  royal.  Miss 
Herschell  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  the  year  1759, 
and  has  distinguished  herself  as  an  astronomer.  She 
discovered  two  comets,  ar.d  has  published  several 
works,  for  which  she  received  from  the  London 
royal  society  of  Astronomy,  in  the  year  1823,  a gold 
medal. 

General  Tom  Thumb  is  realizing  a golden  harvest 
in  England;  his  receipts  are  said  lobe  .£700  sterling 
per  week. 

Productions  of  England.  Below  will  be  found  a ta- 
ble of  the  agricultural  productions  of  England,  made 
for  the  year  1837, 


Wheat 

Oats  and  Beans 
Barley  and  Rye 
Roots  and  Clover 
Hops 
Cider 

Fruits  and  Culinary  vegetables 

Catt  e killed 

Calves 

Sheep  aud  Lambs 
Wool 

Hogs  and  Pigs 
Horses  reared 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Rabbits,  Deer,  &c. 
Grass  for  horses 
Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese 
Timber 


£30,875,000 

16.875.000 

9.000. 000 

13.125.000 

2.400.000 

438.000 
1 500,000 

14.300.000 

600.000 

10.200.000 

4.057.000 

1 .000  000 

3.000. 000 

1.300.000 

13.000. 000 

12.000, ()Qt) 

2.400.000 


.£136,069,000 

In  our  currency  about  six  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  And  yet  the  surface  of  England  has 
been  stated  by  authority,  at  thirty  seven  millions  of 
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acres.  Abouta  halfamiBion  is  occupied  by  roads:  and 
after  making  allowance  for  water,  natural  and  artiii- 
cial  forests  and  wastes,  Mr.  Cowling,  whose  estimate 
is  adopted  by  M’Cttlloch  , considers  that  the  whole 
arable  and  pasture  land  does  not  exceed  29,000,000 
acres — 12,000,000  under  the  plough,  and  17,000  000 
in  grass.  She  does  not  cultivate  much  more  land 
than  the  state  of  New  York,  and  not  as  much  as  the 
state  of  Illinois,  showing  in  a very  conclusive  manner 
the  advantages  which  the  scientific  farmer  has  over 
the  uncultivated  one.  [Boston  Shipping  List. 

Export  of  British  goods.  The  following  is  given  in 
the  Economist,  as  the  real  value  of  the  principal 
British  goods  exported  the  United  Kingdom,  during 


the  periods  specified: 

Real  value  exported. 

Quarter 

Quarter 

ending  5lh 

ending  5th 

British  Manufactures 

April,  1843. 

April  1844. 

Coals, 

£ 129,302 

<£  149,015 

Cotton  Manufactures, 

3,791.866 

4,521,268 

“Yarn, 

1,406.076 

1,090,883 

Earthenware, 

137,173 

198,686 

G'ass, 

85  459 

101.865 

Hardware  and  Cutlery, 

352  682 

531,124 

Linen  Manufactures, 

707,2-4 

787,808 

“Yarn, 

2i)5  958 

228  810 

Silk  Manufactures, 

160  li-3 

193.148 

Wool — Stieep’s, 

78,071 

36,356 

Woollen  yarn, 

83  816 

131, 7e2 

“Manufactures, 

1,373,209 

1,795,791 

American  bonnets  hi  England.  A new  bonnet  has 
been  adopted  by  the  ladies  of  the  court  a3  the  greatest 
novelty  of  the  season.  It  is  called  the  Neapolitan 
bonnet,  and  strange  to  say  it  is  the  production  of 
Brother  Jonathan  over  the  water.  Its  weight  is 
only  2oz.  and  its  elasticity  is  that  no  bruises  can  de- 
range its  shape.  But  its  greatest  novelty  consists  in 
having  an  alabaster  semi-transparency  which  by 
throwing  a side  light  upon  the  features,  gives  them 
that  indescribable  softness  of  expression  which  the 
Italian  ladies  obtain  by  lighting  up  their  apartments 
with  lamps  reflected  through  vases  of  oriental  ala- 
baster. The  Leghorn,  Florences,  and  other  chapea- 
ux of  the  old  world,  must  now  it  appears  give  place 
to  the  more  beautiful  production  of  the  new.  Well, 
who  will  not  say  that  Jonathan  is  not  a man  of  taste 
and  refinement,  when  he  thus  bears  off  the  palm  from 
our  Parisian  neighbors.  [London  Court  Journal. 

American  paper.  The  Boston  Transcript  says  that 
Mr.  Willmer,  (now  in  Boston)  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  “European  Times, ’’which  is  published  in 
Liverpool,  especially  for  the  American  reader,,  has 
since  his  arrival,  contracted  with  one  of  our  paper 
manufacturers  to  make  and  to  ship  to  Liverpool, 
American  manufactured  paper,  upon  which  “Will- 
mer  & Smith’s  European  Times”  will  be  printed,  and 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  an 
early  steamship. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in.  England.  A bill  was 
introduced  in  the  house  of  lords  by  Lord  Attenham 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  under  any  circum- 
stances. His  lordship  was  loudly  cheered  througout 
his  speech,  and,  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
Campbell,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmnnd  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  bill;  it  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

Sealing  voyage.  The  schooner  Laurel,  Harlow, 
from  Labrador,  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  Tuesday 
with  650  seal  pelts — all  of  which  was  taken,  it  is  said 
in  one  afternoon!  This  is  the  first  sealing  voyage 
from  Plymonth . 

The  “ London  Times."  The  present  circulation  of 
the  London  Times  newspaper  is  about  20,000  per 
diem;  its  average  daily  number  of  advertisements 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1843  was  718.  Ta- 
king that  the  “leading  journal”  pays  for  stamp  duty 
about  27,0001  per  annum,  and  for  advertisements  du- 
ty about  <£17, 000,pt  makes  a total  contribution  to  the 
revenue  of  44,0001.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Times 
from  a daily  circulation  of  20  000  would  be  about 
135,0001  per  annum,  while  its  advertisements,  sup- 
posing to  realize  16s  each  on  the  average,  would  pro- 
duce about  112,0001; making  the  entire  yearly  re- 
ceipts of  the  paper  not  less  than  227,0001. 

Church  and  Stale.  A fact  was  lately  slated  by  the 
chaplain  of  a prison  to  the  magistrates  assembled 
in  quarter  sessions,  at  Taunton,  which  exhibits  a very 
deplorable  state  of  society,  under  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  absorbing  no  less  than  30  millions  of 


dollars  annually,  and  claiming  the  right  of  spiritual 
supervision  over  public  institutions  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  that  in  the  course  of  one  year  he  had 
found  no  less  than  200  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
ignorant  even  of  the  name,  of  the  Saviour! 

FRANCE. 

Gen.  Bertrand,  on  his  death  bed,  charged  h 13  broth- 
er, M.  L.  Bertrand,  to  present  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  a 
copy  of  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  written  by  the  E n- 
peror  at  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  Napoleon  had 
two  copies  of  these  memoirs  made,  one  of  which  he 
gave  to  Gen.  Bertrand. 

The  General’s  executors  notify  that  the  memo- 
irs left  by  him,  will  not  be  published  for  some 
years. 

ITALY. 

By  late  private  channels  we  have  information, 
that  a large  Austrian  army  had  advanced  to  the 
lines  of  the  Pope  to  overawe  the  insurgents  who  have 
risen  in  arms  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  particularly 
the  Roman  States,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
Island  of  Sicily.  Different  report  sstate  the  Austrian 
troops  at  100,000  or  150,000  men. 

Ths  great  movement  accounts  for  the  boldness  of 
the  Pope’s  officers  in  proceeding  against  their  pri- 
soners. Six.men  concerned  in  the  insurrection  near 
Bologna  last  fall  have  been  tried  in  a summary  way, 
an4  shotalmost  without  delay,  while  others  have  re- 
ceived severe  sentences.  [JV.  Y.  Express. 

Sicily.  Great  excitement  prevailed  a Palermo  on 
the  25th  of  April,  in  consequence  of  intelligence  re- 
ceived from  Messina  and  Catania.  In  the  first  of 
these  two  cities,  there  was  said  to  prevail  a conta- 
gious maldy,  which-  carried  off  the  people  by  thou- 
sands. At  Catania  serious  events  were  believed  to 
have  transpired;  which  rumor  shaped  into  a popular 
movement — the  outbreak  of  a conspiracy  having 
extensive  ramifications. 

ALGIERS. 

European  population.  By  a statistical  account  in 
the  Moniteur  Jllgerien,  we  learn  that  the  European 
population  of  Algiers  was  on  1st  of  October  last  57,- 
642,  being  an  augmentation  on  the  proceeding  year 
of  7,665.  The  population  was  thus  composed:  French, 
24,274;  Maltese,  6,402:;  Spanish,  18,548;  Italian,  S,° 
332;  German,  2,086. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  king  of  Netherlands  has  just  sent  out  a vessel 
with  presents  for  the  emperor  of  Japan,  They  con- 
sist principally  of  candalabras  and  other  articles  in 
bronze,  crystal,  arms,  works,  and  instruments  in  as- 
tronomy &e;  and  filling alogether  18  cases.  Amongst 
the  presents  is  the  king’s  portrait. 

NEW  GRANADA 

Population.  This  country,  with  its  twenty-five 
provinces,  appears  to  advance  rapidly  in  size  and 
prosperity.  According  to  the  census  it  had  last  year 
a population  of  1 ,931 ,684,  showing  an  increase  of 
245,646  since  1835. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  TEXAS. 

The  Boston  Post  of  the  15th  ult.  (says  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,)  brings  up  a very  interesting  remi- 
niscence: 

“The  politicians  of  Great  Britain  look  upon  Tex- 
as with  an  interest  that  is  little  dreamed  of  in  this 
country.  It  is  viewed  as  of  double  importance  to 
England:  1st,  as  destined  to  furnish  an  immense  mar- 
ket for  her  manufactures,  not  only  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, but  by  smuggling  for  the  western  coun- 
try ; 'Texas,'  said1  a recent  number  of  the  Edinburg 
Review,  ‘ictW  either  repeal  the  Tariff  of  the  U.  S.,  or 
I nullify  its  operations;"  and  2,  as  furnishing  an  ‘ample 
field  for  emigration:’  'the  fertile  territory  of  Texas  creates 
a demand  for  labor,'  said  ttie  same  journal,  which  Great 
Britain  alone  can  supply.'  Hence  it  was  that  the  Brit- 
ish exulted  so  loudly  at  the  treaties  that  were  con- 
cluded with  her  by  Lord  Palmerston;  the  policy  of 
Palmertson,  said  the  same  journal,  ‘has  given  us  an 
alliance  of  the  greatest  value.’  They  exulted  also,  that 
the  foundations  of  the  new  repuhiio  were  laid  on 
free  trade  principles:  its  exports  for  years,  would  be 
raw  produce:  its  wants  for  years,  would  be  manufac- 
tured good-.” 

“In  proportion  as  this  importance  was  magnified, 
was  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  rejection  of 
Texas,  by  the  administration  of  1837,  was  viewed. 
The  Edinburg  Review  of  1841  says— 

“The  United  Stales  in  refusing  to  admit  Texas  info 
their  confederation,  have  rejected  »0  offer,  which, 
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in  all  probability,  will  never  be  again  made  to  them; 
ar, d Texas  becoming,  a*  years  pass  by,  more  and 
more  aitaehed  to  its  own  institutions,  its  own  dis- 
tinct policy,  and  its  own  national  policy,  and  its 
own  national  character,  will  speedily  regard  the 
United  States  with  some  of  these  feelings,  which  na- 
tions always  learn  to  entertain  towards  their  nearest 
and  most  powerful  neighbors.  The  commercial  in- 
terests of  Texas,  and  the  antipathy  to  the  northern 
portions  of  the  United  Slates,  which  -she  inherits 
from  her  kindred  of  the  southern  states,  mMl  al- 
ways tend  to  unite  her  with,  Great  Britain.'1' 

“And  after  detailing  the  advantages  of  a close  al- 
liance between  Texas  and  Great  Britain,  the  Review 
adds: 

“The  bonds  of  ancient  kindred  may  thus  be  knit 
with  fresh  strength,  and  the  independence  of  Texas 
create  only  a wider  diffusion  of  the  British  race  and 
British  sympath:es.” 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Sandwich  islands  have  assumed  from  their 
intercourse  with  America  and  the  vast  social  im 
provements  brought  about  by  American  agency,  an 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  They 
form  the  principal  harbor  of  the  American  Pacific 
navigation.  In  addition  to  this,  their  position  gives 
them  a constantly  increasing  importance,  as  com- 
manding the  western  and  Oregon  borders  of  our  t*  r- 
ritory,  and  as  being  upon  the  line  to  Chinese, 
Indian,  and  northern  Pacific  navigation.  As  Eng- 
land’s policy  has  ever  been  to  grasp  at  and  retain 
the  commanding  keys  of  the  world,  (Bermuda,  Hal 
lfax,  Jamaica,  and  Quebec,  and  others,  in  respect  to 
ourselves,)  so  she  is  restrained,  only  by  the  sense  of 
political  decency  and  the  fear  of  offending  other 
powers,  from  grasping,  likewise  these  islands  by  her 
maritime  power.  She  has  disavowed  the  late  rather 
hasty  clutch  of  her  naval  captain  upon  their  inde- 
pendence, but  is  prepared  to  repeat  the  experiment 
at  the  first  fair  occasion  that  may  be  presented  or. in- 
tentionally created.  They  are  eight  in  number,  situ- 
ated at  2ti°  N.  lat.  and  15.6°  W.  long.,  and  -embrace 
fiUOU  square  miles;  whole  population  110,900,  and 
produce  sandal  wood,  limes,  oranges,  pine  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  tamarinds,  figs,  kalo-  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  arrow  root,  bread  fruit,  cocoanuts,  yams,  po- 
tatoes, &c  Sandal  wood  was  formerly  their  chief 
source  of  revenue,  and  became  therefrom  an  agent  of 
their  people’s  demoralization.  In  1816.  $400  000 
worth  of  that  wood  as  was  exported  for  use  in  Indian 
pagodas  orChinese  manufacture.  Their  forests  were 
finally  denuded  of  it,  but  its  cutting  is  now  restrain 
ed  and  limited  by  law  Game  abounds,  hogs,  .and 
varieties  of  wood  valuable  for  arlieles  of  for-nRn,ne. 
Average  annual  temperature  is  79°  Fahrenheit.  The 
following  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which  touch 
ed  at  Woahoo,  one  of  the  group,  for  the  eight  years 
ending  at  1831: 


Years. 

Jinglish 

ships. 

American 

ships. 

other 

foreign. 

Total. 

Total 

tons. 

1824 

17 

,66 

5 

88 

26  479 

1825 

20 

56 

3 

79 

24  000 

1826 

13 

88 

£ 

107 

32  000 

1827 

18 

82 

7 

107 

33  UUU 

Ie28 

31 

116 

8 

155 

50  000 

1829 

27 

108 

4 

139 

46,000 

1830 

26 

100 

3 

J29 

40  000 

1831 

30 

83 

5 

118 

37,000 

From  1836  to  1841,  358  American  vessels,  chiefly 
whalers,  arrived  at  Honolulu,  each  expending  on  an 
average  $6  or  $700.  Duiing  same  period,  17  of  our 
naval  vessels,  including  the  Exploring  Squadron, 
touched  there. 

In  the  same  five  years,  there  arrived  only  82  Eng- 
lish vessels,  mostly  whalers,  and  9 men-of  war. — 
Also,  7 French  merchantmen,  and  5 men-of- war, 
and  a few  scattering  vessels  from  other  countries.— 
The  imports  for  four  and  a half  years  previous  to 
12lh  September,  1840,  were  stated 'in  the  Polynesian, 
to  have  been  from  all  parts  of  the  world  $1  567,000, 
of  which  $742,000  were  from  the  United  States. — 
E*P°/'t;j  .!or  lhe  same  Peri<«1  were  $1,388,000,  of 
y hich  $65,000  were  in  sandal  wood,  and  the  balance 
in  goat  skins,  salt,  and  sugar. 

The  value  of  American  property  annually  touch- 
ing there  is  estimated  at  $1,200,000,  or  if  the  car- 
goes of  oil  be  added,  at  least  $4,000,000,  and  at  least 
2000 seamen  navigate  our  vessels  which  harbor  there. 
The  pecuniary  interest  ofEngland  there  is  estimated 
at  about  one  fourth  of  the  American.  The  imports 
from  1836  to  1841,  were  $2,034,190  from  all  parts  of 
world,  of  which  $935,000  were  from  the  U.  Slates 
and  only  $127,000  from  England.  From  California 
were  $y82.000,  China  $233,000,  Mexico  $167,000 
Ghili  $160,000,  all  other  countries  $127,000.  There' 
are, 60  American  families  on  the  islands,  besides 
others  intermarried  with  the  natives,  and  they 
exceed  by  several  hundreds  all  oilier  foreigners 
oge  ner,  and  have  there  investments  valued  at 
o\er  $1,000,000.  The  first  missionaries  arrived 


in  1820,  from  our  country,  and  found  the  islan- 
ders steeped  in  sensuality  and  vice.  The  history 
of  their  lahors  needs  no  encomium.  There  are 
now  17.000  Protestant  church  attendants,  and  18.000 
children  attending  school;  two  editions  of  the  bi-ble 
have  been  distributed,  and  a written  constitution 
adopted. 

The  following  convention  lately  concluded  between 
Great  Brit-aan  and  these  islands,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  evidence  of  the  disposition  which  that  govern- 
ment is  prone  to  manifest  of  substituting  its  own  for 
all  or  any  American  interest  or  influence: 

Art.  1 — There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  amity 
between  her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  king  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  their  heirs  and  successors. 

Art.  II — The  subjects  of  her  Britannic,  majesty 
shall  be  protected  in  ail  efficient  manner  in  their  per- 
sons and  properties  by  the  king  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  who  shall  cause  them  to  enjoy  impartially, 
in  all  cases  in  which  their  interests  are  concerned, 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  natives,  or  as  are  en- 
joyed bv  any  other  foreigners. 

Art.  ill — No  British  subject  accused  of  any  crime 
whatever,  shall  be  judged  otherwise  than  by  a jury 
composed  of  foreign  residents,  proposed  by  the  British 
consul , and  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Art  IV — The  protection  of  the  king  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  shall  be  extended  to  all  British  vessels, 
their  officers  and  crews.  In  ease  of  ship-wreck,  the 
chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  shall  succor  them  and  secure  them 
from  plunder.  The  salvage  dues  shall  be  regulated, 
in  case  of  difficulties,  by  arbitrators  freely  chosen 
by  both  parties. 

Art.  V — The  desertion  of  seamen  embarked  on 
board  of  British  vessels  shall  be  severely  repressed 
by  the  local  authorities,  who  shall  employ  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal  to  arrest  deserters;  and  all 
reasonab  e expenses  t>f  .capture  shall  foe  .defrayed  by 
the  captains  or  owners  of  the  said  vessels. 

Art.  VI — British  merchandise,  or  recognized  as 
coming  from  the  British  dominions,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited; nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  an  import  dirty 
higher  than  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Art.  VII — No  tonnage,  imports,  or  other  duties, 
shall  be  levied  on  British  vessels  or  goods  or  on  goods 
imported  in  British  vessels,  beyond  what  are  levied 
on  the  vessels  or  goods  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Art.  V ill — The  subjects  of  the  king  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  shall,  in  their  commercial  and  other  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain,  be  treated  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Done  at  Lahaina,  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortv-four. 

(Signed,)  KAMEHAMEHA  III- 

.(Signed,)  KECAULUOHl. 

.(Signed,)  WM.  MILLER. 

Signed  in  presence  of 

G.  P.  Judd,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

Robert  C.  Willie,  secretary  to  Gen.  Miller. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLE. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
being  anxious  to  suppress  intemperance  within  his 
dominions,  and  with  that  view  having  taken  mea- 
sures to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  abrogation  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  the  17th  July,  1839,  which  admits  the  in- 
troduction of  spirits  and  wines  on  payment  of  a duty 
of  5 per  cent.  It  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  if  hjs 
majesty,  the  king  of  the  French,  should  consent  to 
the  abrogation  or  to  any  alteration  of  the  said  article, 
her  majesty  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  will  like- 
wise consent  so  to  alter  the  sixth  article  of  the  fore- 
going treaty  as  that  it  may  have  precisely  the  same 
effect  in  what  relates  to  intoxicating  liquors,  and  that 
this  additional  article  shall  be  referred  to  the  British 
government  for  approval,  to  be  afterwards  appended 
to  the  convention  at  present  agreed  to. 

(S'gned,)  KAMEHAMEHA  III. 

(Signed,)  KEKAL'LUOHI. 

(Signed,)  W VI.  MILLER. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

Despatches  were  forwarded  after  Mr.  Tyler’s 
agent  left  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  Mexican  government, 
by  way  of  Havana  to  General  Almonte,  Mexican 
minister  now  at  New  York,  which  reached  the  latter 
on  the  20lh  inst.  The  Spanish  journal,  published  at 
New  York,  the  “Noticioso  de  Ambos  Mundos,”  ot 
the  22d,  contains  lhe  substance  of  a despach  from 
Senior  Bocanegra,  Mexican  foreign  minister,  to  Ge- 
neral Almonte,  in  w hich,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
he  asserts,  that  Mexico  never  will  assent  to  the  an- 
nexation; that  the  government  and  the  nation  are  de- 
termined to  resist  the  project  and  reject  all  propo- 
sals lbr  its  consummation,  whether  accompanied  by 
* lfcrs  of  compensation  or  not, — and  Geri.  Almonte  is 
instructed  and  authorized  to  contradict  any  assertion 
or  intimation  of  a different  character. 


One  who  is  apparently  in  the  secrets  of  the  Texas 
party  in  this  country,  writes  from  this  city  to  the 
Pennsylvanian,  that  “General  Henderson,  one  of  tiie 
Texian  ministers  here,  has  just  gone  there  [that  i“, 
to  Texas]  to  keep  them  from  taking  any  hasty  action 
on  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  [JVht.  Intel. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRES1DEN  T. 

By,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Samuel  W.  Higsrins,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys, at  Detroit,  Michigan,  vice  Jonathan  Kearsly, 
who  was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Amos  H.  Bullen,  to  be  deputy  postmaster,  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  vice  Henry  Shepherd, 
who  was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

John  Dey,  to  be  deputy  postmaster,  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  vice  Jacob  K.  Mead,  who  was  rejected 
by  the  senate. 

William  Noble,  to  he  deputy  postmaster,  at  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  vice  David  W'inslow,  who  was  re- 
jected by  the  senate. 

Galen  Ames,  to  be  deputy  postmaster,  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  vice  Ethan  A.  Clary,  who  was 
rejected  by  the  senate. 

Asaph  R.  Nichols,  to  be  deputy  postmaster,  at 
Augusta,  Maine,  vice  Daniel  T.  Pike,  who  was  re- 
jected by  the  senate. 

Rev.  George  Washington  Swan,  to  be  chaplain  in 
the  navy,  vice  John  Robb,  who  was  rejected  by  the 
senate 

David  Martin,  to  be  consul  of  the.  United  States, 
4q  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  vice  John  T.  Cook,  resigned. 

William  C.  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  marshal 
•of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  vice 
W.  F.  Birch,  rejected. 

.John  Woodbury,  as  surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts,  vice  Daniel  White,  rejected. 

John  J.  Plume,  to  be  postmaster,  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  vice  John  Dey,  rejected. 

John  H.  Townsend,  to  be  postmaster,  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  vice  F.  C.  Chapman,  rejected. 

Baring,  Brothers,  & Co.,  to  be  temporary  navy 
agents,  at  London,  England. 

Edward  McCall,  & Co.,  to  be  temporary  navy 
agents,  at  Lima. 

William  P.  Furnies,  & Co.,  to  be  temporary  navy 
agents,  at  St.Thomas,  West  Indies. 

Jeremiah  Towle,  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  dis- 
trict of  N.  York,  vice  Thomas  Lord,  removed. 

Silas  Sisson,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  Pawcatuck,  R.  Island. 

Benjamin  Byrthwood,  to  be  re  appointed  collector 
of  the  customs  for  the  district,  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  Port  of  Beaufort,  N.  Carol. na. 

Gersham  Mott,  to  be  re  appointed  collector  of  the 
customs  for  the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue 
for  the  Port  of  Burlington,  N.  Jersey. 

Nathaniel  Jackson,  to  be  re-appointed  surveyor  and 
inspector  for  the  Port  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Amos  Palmer,  to  be  appraiser  in  the  customs  for 
the  Port  of  New  York,  vice  Abraham  K.  Mead,  who 
was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Janies  Lawrenson,  to  be  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
Washington  county,  D.  C. 

E.  W.  Smallwood,  to  be  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Alfred  C Holt,  to  be  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy. 

Thomas  J.  Leib,  now  a lieutenant,  to  be  a com- 
mander in  the  navy. 

Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  now  a lieutenant,  to  be  a 
commander  in  the  navy. 

Thomas  M.  Mix,  now  a passed  midshipman,  to  be 
a lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

Francis  E.  Baker,  now  a passed  midshipman,  to 
be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Second  Lieu.  W.  A.  Nichols,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
from  June  1,  1844,  vice  Pitkin,  resigned. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  David  Gibson,  of  the  3rd  ar- 
tillery, to  be  second  lieutenant,  from  June  1,  1844, 
vice  Nichols,  promoted. 

Rejections  by  the  Senate,  June  15,  1844. 

James  S.  Green,  of  New  Jersey,  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury. 

John  B.  Christian,  of  Virginia,  as  judge  of  the 
Eastern  district  of  Virginia. 

R.  R.  Collier,  of  Virginia,  as  judge  of  the  Eastern 
district  of  Virginia. 

John  Robb,  as  chaplain  of  the  navy. 

Benjamin  F.  Pendleton,  as  deputy  postmaster,  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Jonathan  Learsley,  as  receiver  of  public  moneys, 
for  the  district  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Nelson  Brown,  as  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue,  for  the  Port  of  Pawcatuck,  Rhode  Island. 

Abraham  K.  Mead,  as  appraiser  in  the  customs, 
for  the  Port  of  New  York. 

John  Dey,  as  postmaster,  at  Newark,  N.  Jersey. 
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The  secretary  of  state.  The  Louisville  Journal 
states,  that  Chancellor  Bibb,  accepts  the  appoint- 
ment, and  resigns  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  This  was  unexpected. 

Consuls.  The  president  has  recognised  Ctaudius 
Edward  Hnbichl,  as  vice  consul  at  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, for  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

President  Tvler,  accompanied  by  his  piivate 
secretary,  John  Tyler,  jr.,  and  Capt.  Stockton,  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  left  the  seat  of  government  on  the 
25th  inst  in  the  railroad  line,  and  reached  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  same  day.  It  is  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  president’s  visit  is  annexation  in  a 
direction  where  the  senate  cannot  “head”  him  with 
their  veto. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  2fJth,  His  EXce-ISency 
was  married,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Onderdonk, 
to  Miss  Julia  Gardner,  daughter  of  the  late  Dsaviii 
Gardner,  esq.,  who  was  killed  by  the  explosion  on 
board  the  Princeton.  On  the  same  day  the  wedding 
party  left  New  York,  saluted  by  the  forts  and  United 
States  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor,  and  the  Mexi- 
can war  steamers,  and  on  the  same  evening  reached 
Philadelphia,  and  took  lodgings  at  Hartzell’s  Wash- 
ington House.  On  Thursday  evening,  they  reached 
Baltimore  by  the  cars,  and  took  apartments  at  Bar- 
nnm’s  City  Hotel,  and  thence  in  the  evening  to 
Washington.  The  bride  is  22  years  of  age,  and  is 
much  admired  for  beauty  and  accomplishments. 

Pardon  of  Criminals.  The.  president  of  the  U. 
States  has  granted  a pardon  to  David  McDaniel,  un- 
der sentence  of  death  at  St.  Louis  for  the  murder  of 
Chavis,  the  Mexican  trader,  and  to  Towson,  found 
guilty  of  the  same  offence,  but  not  sentenced. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  we  are  soon  to  have  no 
longer  an  inducement  to  be  bothered  with  the  forms 
of  courts  and  expense  of  trial.  They  are  certainly 
useless,  if  the  guilty  are  so  invariably  pardoned. 

Grants  to  the  New  States.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  to  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  26lh  of  last  March, 
the  annexed  sums  have  been  granted  to  the  new  states 
respectively,  in  money  and  public  lands,  for  the  pur 
poses  of  internal  improvement,  education,  seats  of 
government,  public  buildings,  &c.  The  lands  reckon- 
ed at  the  minimum  price  of  $1  25  per  acre: 


Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Michigan, 
Arkansas, 


$1,910,031 

1,190,721 

899,706 

739,061 

879,513 

724,700 

892,600 

1,333.987 

1,405,100 


9,975,429 

Net  expenditure  on  the  Cumberland 

road,  (the  2 per  cent  fund  deducted)  5,624,952 

15,600,381 

The  cost  of  the  Cumberland  road  has  averaged 
about  $20,000  a mile. 

Ship  building  in  Philadelphia. — In  the  course 
of  a debate  in  congress,  in  favor  of  the  dry-dock  in 
Philadelphia,  the  following  table  was  submitted, — 
shewing  the  advantages  possessed  by  that  station, 
with  regard  to  expenses: 

Rate.  Built.  Cost. 

74.  Ohio,  N.  York,  $547,888  99 

74.  North  Carolina,  .'Philadelphia,  431  852  00 

Difference  in  favor  of  

Philadelphia,  116,036  99 

41.  Brandywine,  Washington,  299,218  12 

41.  Guerrieie,  Philadelphia,  267,553  86 

Difference  in  favor  of  

Philadelphia,  31,664  26 

20.  Cyane,  Boston,  125,427  47 

20.  Vandalia,  Philadelphia,  90,977  88 

Difference  in  favor  of  

Philadelphia,  31,449  29 

20.  John  Adams,  Norfolk,  110,670  69 

20.  Vandalia,  Philadelphia,  90,977  88 

Difference  in  favor  of  

Philadelphia,  10,692  81 

16.  Marion,  Boston,  111,726  41 

16.  Dale,  Philadelphia,  92,124  47 

Difference  in  favor  of  

Philadelphia, 

10.  Missouri,  N.  York, 

10.  Mississippi,  Philadelphia, 

Difference  in  favor  of  

Philadelphia,  15,733  02 

The  Princeton,  built  at  Philadelphia,  cost  thirty 
thousand  dollars  less  than  the  estimate, 


19,601  94 
569,264  95 
553,531  93 


Presidential  and  State  elections.  We  give  below 
a condensed  table,  exhibiting  the  state  elections,  respec- 
tively, which  will  be  held  in  the  several  states  during 
the  present  year;  together  with  the  popular  vote  given 
at  the  last  presidential  election.  It  will  be  found  useful 
for  reference  during  the  approaching  elections. 


Time  of  elections . 

Elec- 

Vote  for  presid’l  1840- 

STATES. 

Slate. 

Presid’l 

tors. 

Hurnson 

Van  Buren. 

Maine 

Sept. 

9 

Nov. 

4 

9 

46,612 

46.201 

N.  Hamp. 

Mar. 

12 

Nov. 

4 

6 

26.158 

32,761 

Vermont 

Sept. 

3 

Nov.  12 

6 

32,440 

18,018 

Massach’ts 

Nov. 

11 

Nov.  H 

12 

72,874 

51,944 

R.  Island 

Ap.  Au. 

Nov. 

6 

. 4 

5,278 

3 301 

Connecti’t 

April 

1 

Nov. 

4 

6 

31  601 

25.296 

N.  York 

Nov. 

5 

Nov. 

5 

36 

225,817 

212^527 

N.  Jersey 

Oct, 

8 

“ 5 

,6 

7 

33.351 

31,034 

Pennsyl’a 

Oct. 

8 

Nov. 

1 

26 

144,021 

143,672 

Delaware 

Nov. 

12 

Nov. 

12 

3 

5.967 

4,874 

Maryland 

Oct. 

2 

Nov. 

11 

8 

33,528 

28.752 

Virginia 

April  18 

Nov. 

4 

17 

42.501 

43,893 

N.  Caroli’a 

Aug. 

1 

Nov. 

14 

11 

46,376 

33,782 

S.  Carolina 

Oct. 

14 

Dec. 

1 

9 

By  Li> 

gislature 

Georgia 

Oct. 

7 

Nov. 

4 

10 

40  264 

31.933 

Alabama 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

11 

9 

28.471 

33.991 

Mississippi 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

4 

6 

19  518 

16,975 

Louisiana 

July 

1 

Nov. 

5 

6 

11,296 

7.616 

Tennessee 

Aug. 

1 

Nov. 

5 

33 

60,391 

48  289 

Kentucky 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

4 

K;< 

58.439 

32,616 

Ohio 

Oct. 

8 

Oct. 

25 

22 

148  157 

124,782 

Indiana 

Aug 

5 

Nov. 

4 

12 

65,302 

51,604 

Illinois 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

4 

9 

45.537 

47,476 

Missouri 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

4 

7 

22,972 

29,760 

Michigan 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

4 

5 

22,933 

21,131 

Arkansas 

Oct. 

7 

Nov. 

4 

3 

4,363 

6,048 

275 

1.274.217 

1,128  276 

Coinage  of  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia 
from  its  establishment  up  to  31st  December,  1843. 
From  1793  to  1800  $2,534,135  57 

“ 1800  to  1810  6,071,154  14 

“ 1810  to  1820  9,328  479  51 

“ 1820  to  1830  18,835,551  65 

“ 1830  to  1840  44,472,971  71 

“ 1840  to  1843  (inclusive,)  10,200,863  27. 


Total  coin  at  Philadelphia,  $92,403,095,  86; 

At  the  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  N. 

C.  (all  gold,) 

1838  $84,165 

1839  162.767 

1840  127,055 

1841  133,038 

1842  150,005 

1843  280,005 


At  the  branch  mint  at  Dahlonega, 
Geo.  (all  gold,) 

1838  $102,915 

1839  128,o80 

1840  123,310 

1841  162,885 

1842  309,548 

1843  582,782 


953,035  00 


1,410,420  00 


At  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint. 


1838 

$40,243 

1839 

263,650 

1840 

915,600 

1841 

640,200 

1842 

1,295,750 

1843 

4,668,000 

*7,723,44  5 00 


$102,489,913  86 

Of  the  whole  amount  coined  since  the  establish 
ment  of  the  mint,  $39,125,688  were  in  gold,  $62,381,- 
685  90  were  in  silver,  and  $979,620  96  were  in  cop- 
per. The  total  number  of  pieces  coined  is  284,248,- 
071. 


*Of  this  amount  1 
753  in  silver. 


3,903,690  was  in  gold  and  $3,814, 


Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  By  an  act  of  con- 
gress, recently  passed,  the  supreme  court,  heretofore 
commenced  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  are 
to  be  hereafter  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December;  and  hereafter  a justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  assigned  to  any  circuit,  is  not  to  be  bound  to 
attend  more  than  one  term  of  the  circuit  court,  with- 
in any  district  of  such  circuit,  in  any  one  year — such 
term  to  be  designated  by  him,  in  reference  to  the 
importance  of  pending  business  and  the  public  con- 
venience, and  at  such  term  appeals,  writs  of  error, 
questions  of  law  on  statements  of  facts  agreed  upon, 
to  have  precedence. 

Private  expresses  on  Mail  routes. — A recent 
decision  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  at  Boston,  fully 
sustains  the  decision  of  Judge  Sprague,  in  the  case 


of  Kimball,  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  post- 
master general  for  carrying  letters  on  a railroad  route. 
The  Boston  Post,  of  Monday,  contains  the  following 
synopsis  of  Judge  Story’s  decision: 

“The  case  of  Winsor  Hatch,  for  violations  of  the 
post  office  laws  came  on  for  trial  on  Saturday  before 
Judges  Story  and  Sprague.  Mr.  Dexter,  U.  States 
attorney,  in  reply  to  a preliminary  question  put  by 
Judge  Story,  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  prove  that  the  owners  or  agents  of  the  railroad 
knew  that  the  respondent  carried  letters  over  their 
road  out  of  the  mail  contrary  to  law. 

Judge  Story  at  once  decided  on  this  admission, 
that  there  was  no  case  against  Mr.  Hatch,  and  he 
fully  confirmed  the  ruling  of  Judge  Sprague,  in  the 
case  of  Kimball,  in  the  district  court,  early  in  May. 
Indeed,  his  honor- went  further  than  Judge  Sprague, 
and  intimated  that  in  order  to  convict  Hatch,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  government  to  prove  either  that  he 
was  an  owner  of  the  cars  or  steamboat  in  which  the 
letter  was  conveyed,  or  that  he  conveyed  it  not  only 
with  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  but 
also  with  knowledge  on  their  part  that  he  was  viola- 
ting the  law;  that  a passenger  had  a right  to  carry 
for  hire,  about  his  person  or  otherwise,  letters  by  a 
mail  route,  and  such  letters  could  not  properly  be 
said  to  be  conveyed  by  the  cars.  His  honor,  in  ef- 
fect, decided  that  the  article  must  be  carried  as  a 
distinct  article  of  transportation.  He  also  expressed 
a doubt  whether  congress  had  ever  yet,  to  any  legal 
intendment,  established  any  post  roads.  All  the  act 
of  congress  on  this  subject,  he  said,  decide  the  post 
roads  from  one  town  to  another,  without  defining  the 
particular  route  or  road,  intended  to  be  established 
as  a post  road. 

One  part  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Hatch  was  for 
setting  up.  a foot  post  from  Boston  to  New  York,  on 
the  railroad  cars  and  steamboats.  His  honor  decided 
that,  it  was  a contradiction  in  terms;  that  a man  in 
no  sense  could  be  said  to  go  a foot  in  a railroad  car 
of  steamboat;  and  that  by  a foot  post  was  intended  a 
foot  post  strictly  so  called.  He  also  said  that  the 
sections  of  the  statute  upon  which  the  action  was 
brought  were  evidently  framed  to  meet  a well  known 
practice,  then  existing  of  the  owners  of  stages  and 
other  vehicles,  who  carried  letters  for  hire  upon 
mail  routes.  He  further  said  that  there  was  a grave 
and  important  question  behind  all  this,  which  was 
not  raised  by  this  case,  hut  which  had  heen  of  late 
agitated,  and  whenever  a case  occurred  requiring  its 
decision,  must  be  decided  at  Washington,  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  U.  Stales.  This  was,  whether 
the  United  States  had  any  exclusive  right  to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  routes.  This  was  a question  of 
great  importance,  and  there  were  many  difficulties 
in  maintaining  that  power  in  the  United  Slates.” 

The  Vetoed  Eastern  Harbor  Bill.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  items  of  the  Eastern  Harbor  bill, 
vetoed  by  the  president. 

$20,000 

10,000 

40.000 
5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

50.000 

4.000 

5.000 

15.000 

15.000 

10.000 
100,000 
20,000 
20,000 

25.000 

50.000 
5,000 

10.000 

20  000 


Maine. 


Stanford  Ledge 
Kennebec  River 
Ship  Channel  Boston*,  harbor 
Providence  Rirer 
Thames  River  leading  to  Na- 
liarbor 

Sea  wall  and  breakwater  at 
Black  Rock 

Inlet  to  Port  Jefferson  Bay 
Navigation  of  Hudson  River 
above  and  below  Albany 
Harbor  at  Port  Chester 
Whitehall 
Newark  Bay 
Piers  at  Fort  Penn 
Harbor  at  Newcastle 
Delaware  Breakwater 
Havre  de  Grace 
Richmond  Harbor 
South  Carolina.  Hog  Island  Channel 
Georgia.  Savannah  River 

Jilahama.  Mobile  Harbor 

Florida.  Appalachicola  River 

North  Carolina.  Cape  Fear  River 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 


New  York. 


New  Jersey, 
Delaware. 


Maryland . 
Virginia. 


Total  $439,000 

Improvement  in  Determining  the  Difference  op 
Longitude.  A series  of  observations  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N,  assisted  by 
Carr,  and  Eld,  demonstrating  that  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitude between  places  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
Morse’s  Magnetic  Telegraph,  with  more  ease  and 
accuracy,  than  was  before  within  the  power  of  instru- 
ments and  observers.  Capt.  W.  has  ascertained  that  the 
Battle  monument  square,  Baltimore,  is  lin  34s.  868  east 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  differing  732  of  a second 
from  former  results  found  in  the  American  Almanac; 
and  communicates  the  fact  to  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
in  a letter  dated  the  13th  inst.  which  we  find  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer, 
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- Post  Office  Department.  Fit  m a rPP0('’:  |>y 
the  postmaster  general,  the  following  comprises  the 
aegregates.  under  the  respective  heads,  "1  “gross 
amount  of  idler  postage,  fur  the  year  ending  3nn.e 
30.  18  3;”  “gross  amount  of  newspaper  and  pam- 
phlet postage;”  “nett  revenue  from  postages  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1843;”  “eost  of  mail  transpor- 
tation jn  each  state  and  territory,  June  30.  1843. 
The  fr  actions  of  a dollar  are  neeecsardi  exclude  < . 


Gross 

Newspa 

JVefJ  reoe 

Cost  of 

amount  of 

per  and 

nue  from 

mail  irons- 

letter  post 
age. 

pamphlet 

postage. 

postage. 

portatinn 
June  30, 
1843. 

Maine, 

86  744 

21.522 

65  831 

71.447 

N Hamp’e, 

52  909 

11.164 

41  349 

43.993 

Vermont. 

53  909 

12  62!) 

41  38:- 

46  0;)9 

Massaseh’ts. 

299  192 

43,172 

246  961 

131  749 

R.  !<feud, 

36  67  J 

5 560 

30  473 

10.115 

Connecticut, 

95.28  : 

17  92 

74  549 

51  371 

N-  York, 

877  538 

95  575 

725  187 

352  329 

N.  Jersey, 

58.784 

9.313 

46  1 15 

62  330 

Pennsi  iva’a, 

395  669 

60  198 

334  846 

187  437 

Delaware, 

13  230 

2 268 

10,396 

8 303 

Mart  land. 

141  661 

16  086 

122.797 

147,235 

Dis.  of  Col. 

39.497 

2.340 

19  572 

Virginia, 

190  IB 

33  863 

148  976 

199  753 

N.  Carolina, 

63,759 

1 1 745 

47  552 

151  495 

S Carolina, 

104.095 

12  058 

86  61 : 

122.378 

Georgia, 

126,434 

17  641 

95  66 

171  671 

Florida, 

19.439 

1 695 

14  73-' 

44  199 

Alabama, 

111.864 

13,998 

89  149 

218.055 

Mi-sissippi, 

68.841 

9.345 

49  734 

95,5 -<0 

Louisiana, 

124,58!: 

7 546 

104  261 

37,976 

Arkan-as, 

17.35 

2.369 

12.819 

53,825 

Tennessee, 

82.366 

12.223 

59  MU 

96  065 

Kentucky, 

106.715 

14  83  3 

77.72 ( 

130  566 

Oh  in. 

234  407 

49  408 

‘183  44-t 

194  607 

Michigan, 

55  455 

10  515 

41:356 

40  635 

Indiana, 

65  266 

12  727 

45.116 

68  688 

Illinois, 

78  476 

13.443 

‘55  343 

121.269 

Missouri, 

80  204 

10  307 

61  840 

69  081 

Iowa, 

12.330 

1 725 

9,37“ 

6 919 

Wisconsin, 

19,992 

2.793 

15,278 

12,234 

3,712.786 

536  547 

1 95/530 

2 947  319 

There  was  also  a statement  of  free  letters  and  do- 
cuments, mailed  in  the  post  office  in  Washington 
city , for  three  weeks  during  the  session  of  congress, 
in  April,  J840,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

7'be  number  of  free  letters,  466.345. 

The  number  of  documents,  4,314,948,  weighing 
359,579  pounds. 

United  States  Senators.  The  term  of  service 
of  the  following  United  States  senators  will  expire 
on  the  4ih  of  March  next,  viz: 

Locos.  John  Fairfield,  Maine,  Daniel  Sturgeon, 
Pennsylvania,  iBenjamin  Tappan,  Ohio,  Thomas  H. 
Ben*nn,  Missouri — 4. 

Whigs.  Sam’l  S,  Phplps,  Vermont,  Rufiis  Choate, 
Massachusetts,  Wm.  Sprague,  Rhode  Island,  J.  W. 
Huntington,  Connecticut,  'Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge, 
Ne  - York.  William  Dayton,  New  Jersey,  Richard 
M.  Bavr.rd,  Delaware,  William  D.  Merrick,  Mary- 
land. John  Henderson,  Mississippi,  Albert  S.  White, 
Indiana,  Augustus  S.  Porter,  Mieltigan,  E.  H Foster, 
Tennessee,  and  Wm.  C.  Rives,  Virginia  — 13. 

Mexican  ports  opened.  Official  information  has 
been  received  by  the  state  department  at  Washing- 
ton, that,  by  a decree  of  the  Mexican  government, 
daled  the  31st  of  March  the  towns  of  Tans,  in  the 
New  Mexico,  and  Paso  del  No.r.te.and  Presidio  del 
Norte,  in  Chihuahua,  are  declared, open  to  foreign 
trade;  ail  articles  which  can  be  introduced  into  the 
Mexican  republic  mat  enter  those  places  on  payment 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  tariff  and  laws. 

Pri  vate  mails. — Since  the  decisions  sustaining 
the  right  of  individuals  to  carry  letters  for  pay,  the 
limits  of  private  expresses  have  been  extended  to 
Providence,  New  Bedford,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Springfield,  Albany,  Troy,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Ban 
gor,  Me.,  Hampden,  Me.,  Frankfort,  Me,  Bueks- 
port,  Me  , Belfast,  Me.,  Camden,  Me.,  W.  Tiiomus- 
k>n,  Me.,  E.  Thornaston,  Me.,  and  Portland,  Me. 

Overland  Exploring  Expedition. — A letter  re- 
ceived from  the  U.  S.  consul  at  Monterey , states  that 
Lieut  J C Fremont,  of  the  U.  Slates  Topographical 
corps,  and  his  party,  w ho  have  been  engaged  for 
some  time  past  in  exploring  t lie  regions  of  the  Co- 
lumb.a,  were  at  New  Helvetia,  on  the  15th  of  March 
last,  in  distress,  having  been  forced  to  deviate  from 
their  course  on  account  of  deep  snows,  loss  of  ani- 
mals, and  want  of  provisions  They  left  the  Colum- 
bia river,  a short  distance  from  Fort  Vancouver, 


li’i  the  intention  of  crossing  the  head  waters  of  the 
Aik'.nsas  i iver  eastward,  through  the  lower  or  south- 
ern part  of  the  Oregon  territory,  but  finding -a  sttc- 
c ess  ion  of  high  mountains  covered  with  snow,  the 
dislressed  condition  of  the  company,  forced  them  Jo 
abandon  this  route  and  strike  for  the  settlements  of 
California,  refit,  and  cross  the  mountains  farther  to 
tiie  south.  At  Helvetia  they  were  kindly  received 
by  Don  Augustin  Sutter,  alcade  of  the  town,  who 
kindly  supplied  them  with  horses,  mules,  and  provi- 
sions. They  left  on  the  25lh  for  the  United  Slates. 
The  party  consisted  of  twenty-five  men. 

theTrmy. 

The  Military  Academy.  The  board  of  Examiners 
are  assembling.  General  Worth  has  arrived  at  Wist 
Point.  Col.  J G.  Totteq,  chief  engineer,  is  on  this  ser- 
vice. L:eu>.  G.  L.  Welcker  officiating  in  his  absence. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Casey,  Com.  of  Sul),  and  Capt.  A.  R. 
Keizel  A Q M.  ordered  to  accompany  the  secretary  of 
war  to  West  Point  and  other  places  as  he  may  be  pleas- 
ed lo  visit. 

Capt.  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  ordered  from  Fort  Pulaski, 
G -orgia,  to  the  north,  for  duly  wilh  die  board  of  en- 
gineers. 

Capi.  J G.  Barnard  Ipave  for  one  monih  from  ihe  1st 
July  hen  to  resume  duty  on  die  works  for  defence  of 
N.  Orleans 

Lieut.  J.  1L  Trapier,  leave  for  three  months. 

L’eut.  D.  P.  Woodbury  to  refeve  .Lieut.  Tiapier,  and 
to  take  charge  of  the  repairs  of  Fort  Macon. 

L'eut.  G F-  Beauregird  to  Bn  him  're,  to  take  charge 
of  die  improvements  at  Fori  McHenry. 

Lveur.  W.  H Benham,  to  take  charge  of  die  repairs 
of  the  posts  at  A nnnp  ills  harbor. 

Limit.  Mass'ilon  Harrison,  from  Washington,  to  Rou- 
se’s Point N.  York. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  explosion  on  board  the  Princeton.— The 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, made  a formal  report  on  the  “accident  on 
steam  ship  Princeton  ” Much  of  jt  is  merely  a re- 
petition of  and  extracts  from  the  court  of  enquiry, 
ordered  immediately  after  the  ae.cident.  Letters 
from  officers  relative  to  the  uses,  formation , and  ef. 
feet  of  great  gun«,  &c.  Eogrrn  ings  showing  the  path 
of  the  bails,  and  the  effects  of,  upon  targets,  &e,  are 
attached.  The  report  closes  with  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs: 

“In  view  of  the  full  representations  which  have 
been  made  in  relation  to  wrought  iron  guns,  the  com- 
mittee have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  au- 
thority to  visit  a distant  harbor,  or  lo  institute  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  frag- 
ments of  the  exploded  gun,  or  to  obtain  any  further 
evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  its  fabrication.  The  ob- 
jections in  the  information  furnished,  are  made 
against  the  material  and  size  of  guns  of  the  descrip- 
tion treated  of. 

“By  other  documents  communicated  with  this  re- 
port, it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  14th  day  of  March 
last,  the  president  of  the  United  States  ordered  ano- 
ther gun  of  the  size  and  dimensions  of  that  lately 
destroyed,  to  be  made  ‘under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Captain  Stockton.’  This  gun,  the  committee  are  in- 
formed is  in  a stale  of  forwardness,  and,  it  is  suppos- 
ed. will  be  finished  in  August  next. 

“The  committee  have  no  disposition  to  advise  an 
interference  with  the  duties  of  the  executive,  by  un- 
dertaking to  prescribe  the  exact  mode  of  arming  our 
public  ships.  But  they  feel  bound  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  an  unusual  species  of  armament,  at- 
itended  with  danger,  should  not  be  introduced  into 
the  public  service  until  it  receives  the  full  approba 
lion  of  the  ordnance  officers  as  to  its  efficiency  and 
safety.  Jt  may  also  be  a question,  irt  consideration 
of  the ir  great  cost,  and  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  our 
nnvy  is  concerned,  they  are  an  experiment,,  whether 
these  large  guns  should  not  he  specifically  directed 
by  congress  before  they  are  procured. 

“ Hie  committee  do  not,  however,  propose  any  le- 
gi-dation  at  the  present  session.  They  trust  that  the 
sad  event  which  has  given  rise  to  this  investigation, 
and  die  irifoi niation  elicited  by  this  inquiry  from  in- 
telligent ordnance  officers,  will  lead  lo  cautious  pro- 
ceedings in  a matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
success  and  reputation  of  the  rtaty,  and  one  in  which 
the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  the  public  service  are 
so  deeply  concerned.  The  committee  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject.” 

Aury  uock  is  about  tube  erected  forthwith  at  tile 
B ooklyn  naval  staiion. 

J lie  U.  8>.  slood  of  war  Cyane,  Com  Stribblinsr,  arrived 
at  Cabell.)  harbor  on  the  25ih  April,  all  well— Lieut  W. 
B.  Henshuw,  has  been  ordered  to  the  sloop  of  war 
Warren.  Lieut,  R.  8.  Trapier,  ordered  to  (he  Cyane. 

The  U S.  ship  Macedonian  was  ai  Grand  Cauaiy  on 
the  i 7 iii  of  April— officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  ot  war  Preble  was  at  Aux  Cayes  on 
c lie  2Sth  ud 

7 lie  Vandalia  U.  S.  ship,  commander  Chauncet, 
sai  ed  from  Norfolk  for  the  West  indies  on  the  Kith 
instant. 


Commodore  Dallas,  we  re z ret  to  learn  hv  letters 
from  the  schooner  Shank,  Panama  Ray.  May  12, 
Lac!  a severe  paralytic  on  the  25th  April,  oti  board 
the  Savannah  at  Callao. 

The  United  States  schooner  Enterprise,  lieutenant 
eoupg.  James  M.  Watson,  arrived  at  Boston,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  via  Baida, 
and  Pernambuco.  She  left  the  latter  port  on  the  22d 
of  May. 

She  left  at  Rio  rie  Janeiro  the, United  Stales  frigate 
Raritan,  Captain  F.  H.  Gregory,  bearing  the  broad 
pennant  of  commodore  Daniel  Turner,  and  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Moslon,  commander  Pen- 
degrast,  to  sail  in  a few  days  for  St.  Catharines — 
all  well. 

The  United  Stales  brig  Lawrence,  Captain  Gard- 
ner, sailed  from  Norfolk  for  the  West  Indies  on  the 
12' h instant. 

The  United  States  ships  Fincrnnes.  Captvin  Buch- 
anan, and  the  United  Slates  brig  Seiners,  lieutenant 
comdg.  Gerry,  were  .at  anchor  ( ffi  Galveston  on  the 
8 h instant.  They  we, re  to  sail  in  a few  day  for  Vera 
Cruz.  7he  United  States  steamship  Union  was  also 
at  Galveston. 

Pensions.  For  the  payment  of  navy  pensions  the 


ensuing  year,  are  appropriated  as  follows: 

Invalid  pensioners  $40  000 

Widows,  under  act  of  1 834  6 000 

Widows  and  orphans  under  act  of  1837  16,000 

Invalid  pensioners  heretofore  paid  from  pri- 
vate fund  10,000 

Widows  and  orphans  of  the  Sea  Gull  lost 

at  sea  10.000 

The  pensions  granted  to  the  widows  and  orphans 


of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  of  the  U.  Slates 
schr.  Grampus,  lost  at  sea,  are  to  dale  from  the  20lh 
of  March,  1843- 

Commodore  T.  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  whose  return  from 
the  Pacific  we  noticed  lately,  is  heartily  welcom'd  hack 
to  his  country,  by  a writer  in  the  N.  York  Enquirer, 
who,  after  appropriately  alluding  to  hi-  many  services, 
concludes  thus:  “Commodore  Jones!  Properly  to  appre- 
ciate your  conduct  at  California,  we  must  transport  our- 
selves to  the  position  you  then  occupied,  and  know  the 
views  under  which  you  acted.  You  were  then  on  a re- 
mote and  distant  ocean,  with  a continent  interposed  be- 
tween you  and  all  information  from  the  U.  S You  be- 
lieved that  war  existed,  and  tha’  your  duty  r quired  you 
for  the  safely  of  your  beloved  country  to  lake  the  steps 
you  did.  In  former  days  you  perilled  your  life  for  our 
safety,  and  ‘the  missile  of  the  toe  is  still  bon  e in  the  lace- 
rated member.’  Now,  you  peril  that  which  is  infinrely 
dearer  lo  you  than  life  itself,  your  honor  Ample  justice 
has  been  none  to  Mexico  bv  your  recall.  Lei  us  now 
do  jus'ice  to  ourselves  in  the  person  of  our  Jones.  It  is 
pleasing  to  reflect  that  it  is  the  crucible  which  gives  lustre 
to  the  pure  metal,  and  that  trials  are  permitted  by  ail  all- 
wise providence  in  order  that  the  triumph  of  virtue  may 
be  more  conspicuous.’  You  are  welcome — yes  thrice  wel- 
come home,  much  valued  Jones. 

Lieu:.  Flagg.  If  there  be  anything  in  a name,  this  is 
exactly  the  cognomen  for  an  American  naval  officer. — 
Not  having  had  occasion  lately  o sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  “striped  hunting”  by  hard  blows,  it  is  pleasan’  to  he 
able  to  evince  that  our  officers  are  qualified  to  elevate 
the  stars  and  stripes  in  times  of  pence  as  well  ns  in  that 
strife — We  tike  the  sketch  and  colouring  of  the  following 
pencilling  from  a correspondent  ot' t tie  Boston  Post,  writ- 
ing from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  under  date  of  April  10. 

“I  mentioned  in  a recent  letter  that  a painting  by 
Lieut  Flagg,  of  r tie  U.  S.  navy,  of  a scene  in  the  i-latid 
of  Madagascar,  had  been  placed  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
academy  here,  and  was  attracting  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. The  emperor  and  empress  each  to  ,k  a fancy  to  it 
ns  well  on  the  account  of  the  noveitv  t ie  of  scene  repre- 
sented, as  of  the  manner  of  the  executioi  ; and  the  former 
evinced  in  the  sincerity  of  his  commendations,  by  ex- 
pressing a wish  to  purchase  it  for  his  gallery  at  the  palace 
of  San  Cltristovai.  This  being  communicated  to  the 
artist,  he  declined  any  remuneration  for  the  picture,  ex- 
cept the  honor  wliich  the  emperor  would  do  him  by  ac- 
cepting it.  It  was  accordingly  presented  and  accepted 
— and  the  emperor, '-through  Ins  high  chamberlain,  re- 
turned his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Fiagg,  in  a highly 
complimentary  letter. 

7’ne  Minerva,  a paper  published  at  Rio,  lias  the  fol- 
lowing notice  ot  the  painting  alluded  to  above: 

We  noticed  a landscape,  by  Mr.  H G.  Flagg,  Lieut. 
U.  S.  navy,  winch  represents  a scene  in  Madagascar. — 
It  is  a wo  iderful  work.  Mr.  F agg’s  coloring  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  distinguished  Gaspre,  that 
iinm  )rtal  pupil  of  Nicholas  Poussin.  I is  certain  that 
this  officer  was  horn  under  the  star  of  the  fine  arts. — 
The  touch  of  his  brush  has  something  masterly  about 
it,  which  proclaims  him  to  have  been  born  to  be  a 
painter.’’ 

Naval  Courtesy.  A correspondence  of  a plea- 
sant character  recently  took  place  between  Wm. 
Kennedy,  esq.  British  consul  at  Galveston,  and  Cap- 
tain Buchanan,  of  United  States  sloop  of  war  Vin- 
cennes, relative  to  assistance  rendered  by  Captain  B. 
to  two  British  merchant  ships.  Tne  consul,  in  his 
letter,  says: — 

“It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  tender  to  you 
the  thanks  of  the  masters  of  the  British  merchant 
ships  Cybele  and  Cato,  for  the  assistance  afforded 
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from  I he  United  States  slonp  of  war  Vihcennes,  un 
dpr  ymir  command — in  situations  perilling  the  safety 
of  their  respective  vessels, on  the  221  and  26di  ulli 
mi.  To  the  thanks  of  the  ship  masters,  permit  me 
to  add  my  own — fully  appreciating,  ns  I do,  not  only 
the  value  of  the  service  received  from  the  Vincen 
nes.  bit  rhe  spirit  of  active  ft  iendliness  in  which  that 
service  has  been  rendered.” 

C.ipt.  BOchanan,  after  noticing  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  says: 

‘•To  be  able  at  all  times  to  render  assistance  to 
those  in  distress,  is  I believe,  the  natural  feeling  of 
sailors,  and  I have  the  proud  satisfaction  to  know 
that  those  under  my  com  nand  are  always  ready  and 
willing  to  exert  themselves  in  a good  cause. 

1 regret  the  serious  accident  which  occurred  to  the 
Cybele  and  Cato,  but  it  afforded  us  the  opportunity 
of  proving  to  those  for  whom  our  country  and  our- 
selves individ  tally,  feel  a sincere  frendship,  our  de- 
sire to  maintain  that  feeling.” 


STATES  OF  TIIE  UNION. 


New  Hampshire.  The  legislature  met  on  the  5th 
inst.  Governor  Steele’s  message  is  decidedly  anti- 
tariff,  anti-distribution.  A loco  caucus  was  field,  at 
which  the  nominations ot  Polk  and  Dallas  were 
highly  applauded. 

The  senate  elected  Timothy  Hoskins,  esq.  president. 

TV»e  house  elected  Henry  Hubbard,  esq.  speaker. 

P irties  two  to  one  against  the  vvhigs. 

Elections.  The  following  is  the  official  vote  for 
governor: 


Whole  number  of  votes 

48,692 

Necessary  to  a choice 

21,347 

Scattering 

201 

John  H.  White  (conser.)  had 

1.988 

Daniel  Hoyt  (abu.)  “ 

5,7  7 

Anthony  C >lby  (whig)  “ 

14.750 

John  H.  Steele,  (tiem.)  “ 

25,986 

who  was  duly  elected  governor. 

proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  states;  the  regulation  of  Ihe  currency  by  na- 
tional legislation;  one  presidential  term;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  executive,  hy  a strict  con 
struction  of  constitutional  provisions;  and  an  eco 
nominal  administration  of  the  national  government, 
and  a slricl  accountability  of  public  servants  to  the 
law  and  to  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  under  the  influence  of  the  exiting 
tariff,  Ihe  business  of  the  country  has  been  raised 
from  a state  of  deep  depression,  to  one  of  compara- 
tive prosperity;  that  the  great  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  every  where  feel  the  invigorating  impulse  nf 
the  new  principle  of  v ila  lity  infused  into  them  hv  its 
operation;and  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
policy  he  permanent,  it  will  lead  to  permanent  pros- 
perity, butif  essentially  changid,  that  the  change 
will  result  in  the  renewed  depression,  disaster,  and 
bankruptcy. 

Resolved,  That  hy  the  nomination  of  a candidate 
for  presidency , who  boldly  avows  his  opinions  in 
hostility  to  protection  in  every  form,  the  Democrat- 
ic party  ha3  fully  and  fairly  made  the  issue  with  the 
wings,  between  free  trade  and  annexation  on  the  one 
side,  and  protection  and  anti  annexation  on  the  other; 


son  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  common- 
wealth. ‘‘This  is  Ihe  punishment  specifically  provi- 
ded by  the  statute  for  the  offence,  and  the  court  had 
no  discretionary  power  to  make  it  less  if  there  had 
been  any  disposition  to  do  so.  The  pardoning  power 
is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  legislature  alone. 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  legislature  will  extend 
its  lenity  to  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  he  applies  for  it 
in  a proper  spirit,  and  furnishes  the  necessary  evi- 
dence of  his  willingness  to  conduct  himself  towards 
the  citizens  of  the  state  he  has  so  deeply  injured, 
i.ke  a peaceable  man  and  quiet  inhabitant.” 

[ Providence  Journal. 

Connecticut.  The  legislatuie  closed  their  ses- 
sion on  the  7th  inst.  The  following  resolution,  ex- 
pressive of  the  views  of  that  state  in  relation  to  the 
repudiation  of  state  debts,  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  preservation  of  the  public 
faith,  being  the  foundation  of  national  wealth  and 
national  character,  arid  deeply  affecting  the  pub'ic 
morals,  is  the  first  great  duty  of  every  government, 
and  that  Connecticut  would  deem  it  a national  dis- 
grace for  any  state  of  this  Union  to  refuse  and  ne- 
glect to  apply  the  ability  which  it  is  known  to  pos- 


that upon  this  issue  the  approaching  contest  is  to  be  I sess  to  the  payment  of  its  just  debts.” 


waged,  wi'hout  shuffling,  and  without  disguise;  that 
the  whigs  ha' e reason  to  congraiulate  themselves, 
that  they  have  at  length  an  open  field  and  unmask- 
ed enemy;  and  they  join  the  issue,  and  cheerfully 
put  themselves  upon  the  country  for  its  decision,  in 
the  full  cbnfidence  that  victory  will  crown  their  ef- 
forts. 


The  right  of  suffrage.  The  Connecticut  house  of 
representatives,  by  a vote  of  132  to  12  have  passed  a 
resolution  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  ex- 
tending the  right  of  voting  to  every  while  male  citi- 
zen 21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
one  year  next  preceding,  and  in  any  loom  «ix 
months,  &e.  A motion  to  strike  out  the  word  white 


A whig  state  convention,  was  held  at  Concord, 
on  the  19: 'i.  Icltao.jd  Giolvin,  esq  , presided. 
The  stale  was  fully  represented,  the  greatest  harmo- 
ny prevailed,  and  many  speeches  full  of  the  spirit  of 
184d  were  made. 

Nominations  by  the  convention: 

For  governor.  General  Anthony  Coleby. 

Electors  of  president  and  rice  president,  Jos.  Low, 
Jos.  Heaiy,  John  linger-,  Benj.  M.  Farley,  Rufus 
Parish,  and  Sa  nuel  Warfield. 

Representatives  to  congress.  Ichabod  Goodwin,  Geo. 
IV.  Nesmith,  Thus.  M.  Edwards,  and  Jos.  Sawyer.  I 

Massachusetts.  The  whig  state  convention  assem- 
bled at  Worcester  on  the  19th.  The  Hon.  Levi 
Linc  ln,  presided,  assisted  by  six  vice  presidents. — 
Oi  1125  delegates  to  which  tlie  towns  were  entiled 
over  one  thousand  attended.  After  prayer  hy  the 
Rev.  Mr  Sweetser,  and  an  appropriate  address  from 
the  president,  on  national  politics, the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their 

Nom  nations.  For  Governor;  Geo.  N.  Briggs. 

For  Lieut.  Governor,  John  Reed. 

For  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  for  the 
commonwealth;  A.  Abbott  Lawrence  and  Lewis 
Strong. 

For  District  No.  1,  Nathan  Appleton. 

“ 2,  John  P.  Allen. 

“ 3,  Homer  Bartlett. 

4.  Abraham  Thompson. 

“ 5.  Charles  Allen. 

“ 6,  Wm.  B Calhoun. 

“ 7,  Chauncey  15.  Rising. 

“ 8,  Elijah  Vose. 

9,  William  Baylies. 

10,  Seth  Crowell. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt  from  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  then  reported  a series  of  resolutions, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

“Whereas  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts,  by  their  del- 
egates, have  again  assembled  in  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  making  preparations  foranother  political 
campaign: — 

Resolved,  That  we  enter  upon  the  d scharge  of  the 
duly  with  a deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  profess,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  and 
that  we  congratulate  the  whigs  of  the  Union  upun 
the  happy  augury  atfirded  by  the  harmony  of  the 
entire  party  in  regard  to  the  candidates  for  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  government,  that  those  principles 
will  again  he  triumphant  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  among  the  principles  of  national 
policy  I ir  which  the  whigs  contend,  we  acknowledge 
as  the  most  i nportaut,  the  pro  eclion  of  American 
industry  by  a tariff  of  duties,  which,  while  it  does  net 
exceed  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  discriminates  in 
favor  of  domestic  products;  the  distribution  of  the 


Resolved,  That  the  vvhigs  of  Massachusetts  ratify  so  as  to  allow  all  colored  males  above  21  to  vote,  was 
without  reservation,  the  proceedings  of  the  wiiig  lot, — yeas  19,  noes  35. 
convention  at  Baltimore,  in  the  nominations  of  can-  

didates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  Delaware.  The  total  valuation  of  this  stale  on 
of  the  United  Sates,  and  tli.it  they  will  sustain  those  the  lax  list  is  $25,324,718;  annual  tax,  $70,097; 
nominations  with  the  strength  of  the  whig  party  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  11.376;  balance  in  the 
this  commonwealth  diminished  by  nodiviston,  weak-,  treasury,  $516  132.  Thestateowes  no  debt.  Popu- 
ened  by  no  discontent.  latim  78.107. 

Resolved,  That  in  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  we  ac- 1 The  ‘ democratic”  state  convention  or  Dela- 
knowledge  a leader  worthy,  on  account  of  lus  ser-  ware,  met  at  Dover,  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  nominat- 
vices,  his  principles,  his  patriotism,  hts  ability,  and  ed  William  Thorp,  of  Kent  county,  as  the  candidate 
his  fidelity,  to  be  the  chain  non  of  the  whig  party;  that  for  governor,  and  El  ward  Wootten,  of  S issex,  for 
throughout  a long  public  career,  and  in  the  most  re-  congress.  An  electoral  ticket  was  nominated  and 
sponsinle  public  s ation,  he  has  ever  proved  ti un-self  resolutions  adopted,  approving  the  national  ru  mina- 
equal  to  the  trusts  reposed  io  lii.u;  that  in  public  life,  tions. 

or  in  private,  he  has  never  proved  false  to  his  friends,  | Mr.  Wootten  has  since  declined  the  nomination, 
or  unjust  to  his  foes;  tlial  he  has  lived  for  his  country,  I 

and  his  country  will  but  discharge  her  debt  of  grati-  | Maryland—  Penitentiary.  There  are  165  white 
tilde,  iu  conferring  upun  him  the  tiighest  honors  of  the  male,  and  6 white  female  conv  icts,  confineil  in  tlio 
Republic.  i institution,  coloured  males  101;  females  26— total 

Resolved,  That  though  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  171;  coloured  127,  grand  total  298. 
presented  to  the  Baltimore  convention  a candidate  j 

for  the  vice  presidency,  of  whom  it  is  sufficient  for  Virginia.  The  whigs  of  Richmond  gave  the  Hon. 
them  to  say,  that  they  deemed  him  worthy  of  the  John  iVl.  Butts  a complimentary  dinner  on  1 hursJ„y 
second  office  in  the  government,  when  they  named  last. 

Henry  Clay  for  the  first,  they  acquiesce  with  cheer-  j A whig  slate  convention  of  New  York,  for  the  nom- 
fulness  and  good  failh  in  the  nomination  of  Theodore  ination  of  presidential  electors,  is  to  be  held  at  Syra- 
F relinghuysen  of  New  York,  as  the  whig  candidate  cuse  on  the  11th  of  September  next, 
for  tiie  office  of  vice  president,  and  acknowledge  him  j 

to  be  eminently  worthy,  by  his  qualifications  as  a!  North  Carolina.  A very  rich  mine  of  gold  has 
statesman,  and  Ins  character  as  a man,  of  the  high  lately  been  discovered  on  the  lands  of  John  N.  w- 
station  to  which  he  lias  been  designated;  and  that  land,  esq.,  in  Orange  county,  N.  C.  The  gold  is  ga- 
they  will  give  to  him  the  wiiig  vote  of  Massachti-  thrred,  it  is  said,  with  great  rapidity  and  ease.  A 
seits  with  tiie  same  unanimity  with  which  they  would  lump  containing  the  ore,  which  was  sold  for  fortv  or 


have  given  it  to  their  own  distinguished  fellow  citi 
zen. 

Resolved,  That  in  support  of  these  nominations  and 
principles,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  and  to 


fifty  dollars,  after  being  ground  and  worked,  yielded 
some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

Georgia.  Mminations.  The  whigs  of  the  fifth 
tiie  whigs  of  tiie  st  ae  and  the  country,  to  exert  the  1 * * 4 * * * * 9 10 congressiouol  district  of  Georgia  have  nominated 
Utmost  of  our  ability ; and  at  the  same  time  we  call  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller  as  the  candidate  for  congress, 
up m our  fellow  whigs,  throughout  the  length  and  His  opponent  is  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Lumpkin, 
breadth  of  the  laud,  to  beware  how  they  deceive  I The  election  of  governor,  state  legislature,  and  the 
themselves  by  a too  confident  reliance  upon  the  ; four  representatives  to  congress  (rom  this  state  takes 
strength  of  their  own  candidates,  or  weakness  of  those  place  on  Monday  next  the  1st  of  July.  This  will  be 
of  their  adversaries;  that  we  have  a wary  and  tilde-  j the  first  members  elected  to  the  30th  congress, 
fatigable  foe,  of  many  resources  arid  unrivalled  lac- j which  does  not  meet  until  Dec.  1845.  The  stale  is  at 
tics,  who,  though  apparently  weakenned  by  divisions,  I present  represented  by  lour  locos,  and  the  National 
will  find  means  to  mule  his  scattered  forces  and  bring’  intelligencer  anticipates  no  political  change. 


his  entire  strength  into  the  field;  that  though  the 
gictan  is  deposed,  the  power  winch  couid  depose 
him  will  he  able  to  wield  his  wand;  that,  therefore, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  nothing  less,  or  to 
defeat  nothing  less,  than  the  united,  determined, 
desperate  energies  the  loco  focoism  of  the  whole 
Union. 

The  convention  was  addressed  hy  Messrs  Law- 
rence, of  Belchertown,  Roberson,  of  Dracut,  and 
Phillips,  of  Salem,  in  speeches,  says  the  Atlas, 
‘■abounding  in  wit,  eloquence,  and  sarcasm,  arid 
which  were  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.” 

Jt  was  resolved  to  hold  a grand  mass  convention 
of  the  vvhigs  of  the  state,  the  ensuing  autumn. 

Rhode  Island.  Thomas  W.  Dorr  sentenced 
The  supreme  court  of  tin. ale  Island,  silling  at  [New- 
port, on  the  25th  inst.,  sentenced  Thomas  VV.  Dorr, 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  in  the  state  prison,  for  trea- 


Alabama. — Mammoth  Cave.  A mammoth  cave 
has  been  discovered  in  Talladega  county  Alabama, 
four  miles  east  of  Reyinulga  ferry,  on  the  Coosa,  and 
thirty-five  miles  above  the  turnpike.  A number  of 
human  bones  have  been  found  in  it.  A slight  sound 
of  the  voice  is  said  to  reverberate  like  distant  thun- 
der. The.  cave  is  filled  with  bats. 

Louisiana.  Judge  Elliott.  The  question  of  the 
validity  oflhe  certificates  of  naturalization,  illegally 
granted  by  judge  Elliott,  New  Orleans,  has  been  re- 
ferred by  the  United  Stales  circuit  court,  to  the  su- 
preme court  ol  the  U.  States. 

Of  the  Judge,  the  Louisville  Journal  justly  remarks. 
“Is  it  not  a shame,  that,  in  a lain!  full  of  penitentia- 
ries, whippingposts,  piliories,and  treadmills,  a judge 
convicted  of  fraudulently  making  nearly  two  tnousand 
illegal  voters,  should  be  punished  by  a simple  remo- 
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val  from  office?  A poor  rascal,  convicted  of  cas- 
ting a single  fraudulent  vote,  is  sent  to  the  state  pri- 
son, or  whipped;  but  a public  functionary,  found 
guilty  of  subverting  the  very  foundation  and  the  su- 
perstructure of  the  elective  franchise  of  a city  by 
making  1,784  faudulent  voters,  is  suffered  to  go  at 
large  in  the  community  with  his  head  unshorn  and 
his  back  unscarred.” 

Arkansas — Freshet.  The  New  Orleans  Morning 
Herald  has  dates  from  Little  Rock  to  the  24th  ult. 
The  principal  topic  in  the  papers,  is  the  great  over- 
flow of  the  Arkansas,  White,  and  other  rivers  of  that 
State — being  more  destructive  and  terrible  than  the 
great  freshet  of  1833.  It  has  done  immense  damage 
to  the  crops,  fences,  cattle  and  the  farms  generally 
on  the  river. 

Political.  The  democratic  state  convention  had 
just  adjourned  at  Little  Rock.  Dr.  Dan.  Chapman, 
of  Independence  county,  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  Gov.  Yell  was  nominated  for  congress. 
The  Governor  promptly  accepted  the  nomination, 
and  resigned  his  office  of  chief  magistrate  on  Monday 
the  20th  ult.  to  take  the  field. 

Gen.  Sam.  Adams,  of  Johnson  county,  takes  the 
chair  of  state  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  president  of 
the  senate. 

Kentucky.  Louisville.  The  mayor’s  communica- 
tion shows  that  the  value  of  real  estate  and  slaves, 
of  Louisville,  is  estimated  at  $9,792,449.  City  in 
come  $136,370.  Expenses  $111,459. 

Ohio.  The  annexed  statement  of  tolls  collected 
on  the  various  public  woiks  of  Ohio,  from  the  14th 
day  of  November,  1842,  to  the  14th  day  of  May, 
1843;  and  from  the  13th  day  of  November,  1843,  to 
the  12th  day  of  May,  1844,  shows  a most  gratifying 
increase — and  affords  to  the  honest  people  of  Ohio, 
who  have  persevered  in  taxation  and  privation  in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  punctual  payment  of  their  state 
debt,  and  the  interest  on  it — tne  best  reward  of  such 


Ohio  canal, 

Miami  canal, 

Miami  Extension,  (unfin- 
ished, will  be  completed 
this  year.) 

Wabash  and  Eric  canal 
Hocking  canal, 

Walhondmg  canal, 
Muskingum  improvement 


1843. 

1844 

47.480  76 

94,530 

34 

28,875  15 

43,446 

82 

2,754  60 

5,253 

27 

948  39 

12,812 

23 

660  16 

1,692 

12 

105,63 

584 

23 

7,904  78 

14,340 

70 

3,729  48  $172,659  41 
88,729  48 


Excess  in  favor  of  1844,  $83,929  93 

Indiana.  The  annual  report  of  the  auditor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  is  a volume  of  223  pages.  The  rev- 
enue paid  in  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1843 
was  $213,716  66.  The  amount  of  the  common  school 
fund  derived  from  bank  dividends,  was  $59,243  44. 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  that  state 
last  year,  was  14,674,599.  The  value  of  all  proper- 
ty taxed,  was  $103,709,853.  The  number  of  polls 
taxed  was  $121,919.  The  internal  improvements  of 
the  state  consist  of  one  railroad,  three  turnpike  roads, 
and  five  canals.  The  amount  of  the  state  debt  was 
$13,899,000  00;  of  which  sum,  $1,527,000  00  accrued 
from  bank  stock,  and  the  balance  for  internal  im- 
provements. The  annual  interest  of  this  heavy  debt 
is  awful. 

Bituminous  Coal.  Wc  understand  that  some  bitu- 
minous coal  is  on  its  way  to  this  city  from  Perry 
county,  Indiana,  which  rivals  in  quality  the  English 
cannel  coal.  It  is  different  from  the  coal  in  struc- 
ture, but  in  its  chemical  composition  it  nearly  re- 
sembles it,  as  appears  from  an  exact  analysis  made 
by  a practical  chemist.  The  quantity  of  earthly 
matter  which  it  contains  is  even  less  than  that  of 
the  best  cannel,  being  but  little  more  than  two  parts 
out  of  100,  while  the  remaining  component  parts, 
apout  62  of  charcoal  and  36  of  volatile  combustible 
matter — are  nearly  the  same  with  the  cannel.  The 
proprietors  of  the  mine  cal)  this  new  coal  the  “Indi- 
ana Cannelton  Coal,”  and  anticipate  for  it  a great 
success.  Every  new  development  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources is  a source  of  national  pride  and  pleasure, 
and  we  hope  that  this  new  enterprise  will  appear  to 
have  a good  foundation  and  meet  with  a correspon- 
ding reward. 

Illinois. — Appraisement  Laws.  The  Quincy  (Illi- 
nois) Herald  of  the  3d,  reports  a decision  of  Judge 
l nomas,  by  which  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  two 

thirds  appraisement  law  of  that  slate  is  affirmed  un- 

der  tne  decision  of  the  supreme  court  or  the  United 


Mormon  law  and  justice.  A party  opposed  to 
the  longer  control  of  Joe  Smith,  the  Prophet,  it  ap- 
pears determined  to  establish  a public  press  at  Nau- 
voo,  and  The  Nauvoo  Expositor  was  issued  accord- 
ingly. 

How  the  rival  press,  “The  Nauvoo  Neighbor"  lik- 
ed such  a neighbor , and  how  the  authorities  of  Nau- 
voo  administer  law  and  justice  “as  they  understand 
it,”  is  exemplified  by  the  following  extract. 

From  the  “Nauvoo  Neighbor"  Extra  June  10. 

Retributive  justice.  A knot  of  base  men,  to 
further  the  wicked  and  malicious  designs  towards 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and 
to  bolster  up  the  intents  of  blacklegs  and  bogus  makers, 
and  advocate  the  characters  of  murderers,  establish- 
ed a press  in  this  city  last  week,  and  issued  a paper 
entitled  the  “Nauvoo  Expositor.”  The  prospectus 
showed  an  intention  to  destroy  the  charter,  and  the 
paper  was  tilled  with  libels  and  slanderous  articles 
upon  the  citizens  and  city  council  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

“A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire:”  the  church  as  a 
body  and  individually  has  suffered  till  “forbearance 
has  ceased  to  be  a virtue:”  the  cries  and  pleadings 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  the  authorities, 
why  will  you  suffer  that  servile,  murderous-intended 
paper  to  go  on  and  vilify  and  slander  the  innocent 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  raise  another  mob  to 
drive  and  plunder  us  again  as  they  did  in  Missouri? 
Under  these  pressing  cries  and  supplications  of  af- 
flicted innocence,  and  in  the  character,  dignity,  and 
honor  of  the  corporate  powers  of  the  charter,  as 
granted  to  the  city  of  Springfield,  and  made  and  pro- 
vided as  a part  of  our  charter  for  legislative  pur- 
poses, viz:  “to  declare  ivhal  shall  be  a nuisance,  and  to 
prevent  and  remove  the  same,"  the  city  council  of  Nau- 
voo on  Monday  the  lOtn  instant,  declared  the  estab- 
lishment and  Expositor  a nuisance;  and  the  city  mar- 
shaLat  the  head  of  the  police  in  the  evening  took  the 
press,  materials,  and  paper  into  the  street  and  burnt 
them. 

And  in  the  name  of  freemen,  and  in  the  name  of 
God,  we  beseech  all  men,  who  have  the  spirit  of  ho- 
nor in  them,  to  cease  from  persecuting  us  collective- 
ly or  individually'.  Let  us  enjoy  our  religion,  rights, 
and  peace  like  the  rest  of  mankind:  why  start  presses 
to  destroy  rights  and  privileges,  and  bring  upon  us 
mobs  to  plunder  and  murder?  We  ask  no  more  than 
what  belongs  to  us — the  rights  of  Americans. 

Mormon  war.  The  Louisville  Journal  says: — 
“We  have  information  a few  hours  later  from  the 
Mormon  country  in  Illinois.  Great  excitement  was 
produced  at  Warsaw  by  the  news  of  the  destruction 
of  the  office  of  the  “Nauvoo  Expositor,”  and  a hand- 
bill was  issued  inviting  an  appeal  to  arms.  At  a late 
hour,  writs  were  procured  at  Carthage,  the  county 
seat  of  Hancock  county,  and  officers  despatched  to 
Nauvoo  to  arrest  the  persons  concerned  in  the  out- 
rage. But  this,  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
we  venture  to  say,  will  not  be. done.  The  law  is 
powerless  for  good  in  that  region.  A rumor  prevail- 
ed at  Warsaw  that  Joe  Smith  was  arresting  every 
man  at  Nauvoo,  who  was  opposed  to,  or  who  would 
not  justify  his  proceedings.” 

The  St.  Louis  Era  of  the  15th  instant  contains  the 
following: 

Mormon  war.  We  have  received  a slip  from  War- 
saw, Illinois,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place  in  a meeting  on  the  twelfth.  The 
preamble  alludes  to  the  violent  destruction  of  the 
press  of  the  Nauvoo  Expositor,  and  the  threats  made 
by  the  Mormons  to  destroy  the  press  of  the  Warsaw 
Signal,  and  to  assassinate  the  editor.  Among  the  re- 
solutions adopted  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  public  threat  made  in  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city,  not  only  to  destroy  our  printing  press, 
but  to  take  the  life  of  its  editor,  is  sufficient,  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  outrage,  to  command  the 
efforts  and  services  of  every  good  citizen,  to  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  the  career  of  the  mad  Prophet 
and  his  demoniac  co-adjutors.  We  must  not  only 
defend  ourselves  from  danger,  but  we  must  resolute- 
ly carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp.  We  do 
therefore  declare,  that  we  will  sustain  our  press  and 
the  editor  at  all  hazards.  That  we  will  take  full 
vengeance,  terrible  vengeance,  should  the  lives  of 
any  of  our  citizens  be  lost  in  the  effort.  That  we 
hold  ourselves  at  all  times  at  readiness  to  co-operate 
with  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  state,  Missouri,  and 
Iowa,  to  exterminate,  utterly  exterminate,  the  wick- 
ed and  abominable  Mormon  leaders,  the  authors  of 
our  troubles. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed 
forthwith  to  notify  all  persons  in  our  township  sus- 
pected of  being  the  tools  of  the  Prophet,  to  leave 
immediately  on  pain  of  instant  vengeance.  And  we 
do  recommend  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  town- 
ship to  do  the  same,  hereby  pledging  ourselves  to 
render  all  the  assistance  they  may  require. 


Resolved,  That  the  time,  in  our  opinion  has  arrived, 
when  the  adherents  of  Smith,  as  a body,  should  be 
driven  from  the  surrounding  settlements,  into  Nau- 
voo. That  the  Prophet  and  his  miscreant  adherents, 
should  then  be  demanded  at  their  hands,  and  if  not 
surrendered,  a war  of  extermination  should  be  wag- 
ed, to  the  entire  destruction,  if  necessary  for  our 
protection,  of  his  adherents.  And  we  do  hereby  re- 
commend this  resolution  to  the  consideration  of  the 
several  townships,  to  the  mass  convention,  to  be  held 
at  Carthage;  hereby  pledging  ourselves  to  aid,  to  the 
utmost,  the  complete  consummation  of  the  object  in 
view,  that  we  may  thereby  be  utterly  relieved  of  the 
alarm,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  to  which  we  are  now 
subjected. 

Resolved,  That  every  citizen  arm  himself,  to  be 
prepared  to  sustain  the  resolutions  herein  contained. 

Later  news — 7 o'clock , P.  M.  A gentleman  di- 
rectly from  Nauvoo,  informs  us,  that  on  Tuesday, 
the  city  council  passed  an  ordinance  that  if  any  offi- 
cer or  officers  should  attempt  to  arrest  any  person 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  Expositor  press, 
and  take  him  out  of  Nauvoo  for  trial,  he  should  be 
imprisoned.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  the  of- 
ficers from  Carthage  are  in  custody  of  the  Mormons. 

A mass  meeting  was  called,  to  assemble  in  Car- 
thage to-day. 

The  streets  of  Warsaw  will  be  patrolled  to  night 
in  pursuance  of  the  order  made  by  the  public  meet- 
ing yesterday. 

A family  of  suspected  persons  were  to-day,  order- 
ed to  leave  this  place,  before  to-morrow  at  10  A.  M., 
by  a party  of  our  citizens;  a part  of  whom  were 
armed.  The  excitement  in  the  county  is  said  to  be 
tremendous,  and  on  the  increase. 

A meeting  was  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  inst.,  to  take  into  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  these  difficulties. 

Latest.  Jo  Smith  anathematizes  all  Mormons  who 
will  desert  Nauvoo  at  the  present  emergency.  Some  300 
had  previously  left.  He  has  decreed  the  holy  city  to  bo 
under  martial  law.  The  citizens  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  of  Cartilage,  &c.,  have  six  places  of  encampment, 
and  were  to  assemble  on  thel9th,  armed  and  equipped, 
to  move  in  attack  on  that  day.  About  2000  thus  were 
enrolled  and  under  the  sheriff’s  orders.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  executive  of  the  state  will  have  interfered  in  time  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Missouri. — Newspapers.  There  are  five  German 
newspapers  in  Missouri — three  in  St.  Louis,  one  in 
Herman,  and  one  in  Jefferson  City.  There  are  four 
political  papers  of  the  larger  size  printed  in  this  cii 
ty,  and  one  evennig  paper  that  is  neutral; — there  are 
two  neutral  penny  papers,  and  one  devoted  to  the 
Tyler  party.  There  is  also,  a Baptist  paper  and  a 
Catholic  periodical.  There  are  besides,  in  this  state, 
eleven  democratic  papers,  one  at  Jackson,  one  at 
Springfield,  one  at  Warsaw,  two  at  Jefferson  City, 
one  at  Boonville,  one  at  Independence,  one  at  Plaite 
City,  one  at  Liberty,  one  at  Chillicothe,  one  at  Glas- 
gow, one  at  Fayette,  and  one  at  Palmyra,.  There 
are,  also,  eight  whig  papers,  viz:  one  at  Boonville,  one 
at  Lexington,  one  at  Liberty,  one  at  Fayette,  one  at 
Columbia,  one  at  Palmyra,  one  at  Paris,  and  one  at 
Hannibal.  There  are  two  neutral  papers — one  at 
St.  Charles,  and  one  at  Bowling  Green.  Of  the 
democratic  papers,  three  were  openly  for  Johnson, 
several  for  Van  Buren,  and  some  not  very  certain 
either  way.  Such  is  the  editorial  force  of  Missouri 
for  the  year  1844.  [St.  Louis  New  Era. 

Wisconsin. — Phalanx.  Southport,  May  25.  The 
friends  of  association  in  this  section  have  organized 
and  have  set  about  the  work  of  a practical  applica- 
tion of  theories  of  Fourier.  A domain,  combining  it 
is  said  every  natural  advantage  in  a eminent  degree, 
has  been  located  in  Marquette  county,  and  on  Mon- 
day last  a party  of  men  left  this  place  to  commence 
operations.  The  domai  n was  purchased  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  paid  for.  Live  stock,  farming  uten- 
sils and  mechanic  tools  were  taken  with  the  labor- 
ers who  have  gone  on.  [American. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M.  Laffitte,  A man — a great  man,  is  consigned  to 
the  tombs.  He  died  at  Paris  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
buried  amidst  the  sighs  and  tears  of  half  a million  of  at- 
tending mourners.  Business  was  suspended, the  stores 
closed,  and  all  ranks  joined  in  the  funeral  procession, 
three  of  the  king's  carriages  escorted  by  several  regi- 
ments of  Guards — others  ot  the  royal  family,  twenty- 
four  mourning  carriages  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  private  carriages.  The  hearse  drawn  by  four 
black  horses,  was  guarded  by  two  compa  r.ies  of  grena- 
diers of  the  nationalguards,  immediately  after  whom,  the 
deputation  of  the  chambers  of  deputies,  the  prince  of 
Moskwa,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  and  the 
members  or  both  the  chambers  of  peers  and  deputies,  all 
on  foot,  the  students  of  the  schools  of  law  and  mechanics 
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— the  electors  nf  Rouen — then  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
on  foot,  e.veiul-d  m ire  th  in  a mile,  after  this  the  proces 
sion  of carriage*.  squadrons  of  cavalr}',  the  municipal 
Guards,  Regiments  of  Dragoons,  of  Infantry,  and  of 
Hussars. 

A splendid  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

S >me  of  our  young  readers  will  enquire,  i oho  was 
Laffitte'? 

B irn  at  Bayonne  in  1767,  of  humble  parents,  he  won 
fir  himself  by  a life  ofimeg  i y,  industry,  and  liberality 
the  estimation  which  moistens  his  grave  with  the  tears 
of  so  many  Frenchmen. 

In  1738  ite  ente  e I the  firm  of  M.  Perragnax,  Banker, 
at  Paris,  who  in  1834,  chose  hint  as  his  partner,  suc- 
cess ir,  and  executor.  In  1809  Laffitte  was  named 
Resent  of  the  Bank  of  France — and  succeeded  Dupont 
de  Nemours  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Parts.  In  1811  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 
From  1817  up  to  1830,  he  was  regularly  elected  a deputy 
to  the  chamber.  After  the  revolution  of  July  he  became 
president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies — and  subsequenily 
minister  of  finance. 

The  good  actions  of  M.  Laffitte,  as  a citizen  and  man, 
are  universally  known  in  France  No  person  ever  show- 
ed more  devoted  ness,  or  did  more  than  he  did  for  his 
coumry  and  for  humanity.  No  man  ever  displayed  more 
firmness  or  m ire  cha  rity , or  was  more  prompt  at  useful 
and  benevolent  sacrifices.  In  1815,  when  the  capi  al 
was  iovaded  with  foreign  armLs,  Blocher  with  his  Prus- 
sians occupied  the  Hotel  de  Vdie.  and  threatened  to  des- 
troy the  public  buildings,  if  he  did  not  on  the  instant  re- 
ceive a war  contribution  of  3J0,0j0fr.  The  Municipal 
council  assembled,  but  there  was  no  money  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  A»subscription  was  opened  by  the  autho- 
rities, who  were  present,  but  the  amount  subscribed  was 
much  below  that  demanded  by  Blucher.  The  embarras- 
ment  was  great  and  urgent.  M Laffitte  having  arrived 
at  the  Hmel  de  Vdle,  tore  tip  the  subscriplion  list,  and 
wrote  a cheque  tor  the  3t)0,000f,  which  he  paid  from  his 
own  funds-  In  the  following  year  there  was  a cruel 
scarcity  of  provisions  in  France;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
find  relief  lor  the  p air  of  Paris.  Louis  XVill,  who  had 
a e ivil  list  of  iS.t'OO.OOOf  a year,  subscribed  for  20,000f. 
M-  L iffitie  gave  IDU.OOOf.  At  the  same  period,  in  a 
critical  circumstance, — considering  only  his  country, 
which  beloved,  and  not  the  government  against  which 
he  was  contending,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition, 
he  came  to  tne  aid  of  tne  minister  of  finances,  and  sus- 
tained alone  the  public  credit,  although  he  exposed  him- 
selt  to  considerable  lo-s 

For  tweniy  years  there  was  not  a useful  enterprise 
which  M.  Laffitte  did  not  support  with  his  purse,  or  a 
political  undertaking  which  he  did  not  second  by  his 
credit  and  his  means;  and  yet  his  private  charities  were 
daily  a d extensive.  There  was  not  an  officer  of  the  old 
army  deprived  ol  his  pay,  a trader  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  limes,  a literary  man  wailing  for  the 
fruits  of  his  lab. ns,  nor  even  a political  adversary,  who  if 
he  addressed  himselt  to  M-  Laffi  te,  or  had  his  wants 
revealed  by  others,  failed  to  receive  the  needed  support. 
Amongst  the  numerous  persons  whom  he  served,  the 
most  celebrated  names  viere  mingled  with  the  most  ob- 
scure, who  had  no  other  reccouimendaiion  than  their 
wants.  Independently  of  the  large  sums  which  M.  La- 
ffiue  lent  wituout  interest  in  aid  of  enterprises  of  indus- 
try, he  also  gave  duriu"  the  period  of  the  restoration  more 
than  three  millions.  We  stale  this  on  the  authority  of  the 
person  who  had  no  other  function  in  his  bureaux  than 
that  of  assisting  him  in  the  immense  work  of  benevolence 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself 

It  was  by  constantly  renewed  benefits,  by  continual 
succor  given  with  rare  generosity  and  exquisite  delicacy 
and  by  still  more  important  sacrifices  in  the  cause  ol  li- 
berty, that  M.  Laffiite  expended  a portion  of  the  fortune 
which  tie  had  so  laboriously  obtained.  M.  Laffitte  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree  all  the  virtues  of  the  private 
man.  He  was  eminently  just  and  upright — a Have  to 
his  word — a sincere  and  devoted  friend.  He  took  enjoy- 
ment in  the  soft  affections  and  the  tranquil  happiness  of 
the  family  circle.  There  was  in  him  a wonderful  mix- 
ture ut  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart,  with  grandeur 
ol  sentiments  and  ideas.  As  a man  he  was  affable, 
good,  indulgent,  and  peaceable — as  a citizen  he  natural- 
ly rose  in  mint]  lu  ihe  highest  exigencies  of  political  life, 
proceeding  with  resolution  in  the  most  difficult  p.  ths, 
and  showing  himself  to  be  severe,  courageous,  and  in- 
flexible in  all  things  which  he  considered  to  be  required  of 
him  by  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his  public  duties. 
As  soon  as  known  lie,  was  found  to  be  agreeable,  and, 
vvnen  more  intimately  known,  was  beloved.  His  house 
was  kept  open  tor  fifteen  years  with  all  the  eclat  of  luxury. 
He  did  honor  to  his  fortune  in  a noble  and  magnificent 
style  but  never  did  these  enjoyments  of  his  wealth  change 
the  inborn  goodness  of  bis  nature  or  disturb  hi3  equanim- 
ity by  vaniiy.  He  received  wiih  equal  polneness  person- 
ages of  the  highest  station  and  tlie  humblest  electors 
who  were  m communion  with  his  patriolic  hopes.  Sprung 
from  tne  working  mass,  he  never  eesired  to  separate  from 
the  people. 

In  Ins  fundamental  and  never  varying  principle  which 
was  to  be  recognized  in  iheemploynient  of  bis  riches,  as 
in  every  act  ol  Ins  life  without  exception,  was  to  he  dis- 
cerned his  devoted  love  for  Ins  country,  and  his  sympa- 
thy with  every  tiling  that  was  noble  and  grand.  At  the 
time  when  Ins  fortune  was  colossal,  M.  Laffitte  had  his 
daughter,  his  only  child,  to  m irry.  Site  was  sought  by  the 
richest  capitalists  and  by  the  greatest  names  in  the  circle 
of  court  favor,  but  Al  Laffitte  gave  her  to  the  son  "f  the 
most  tllus. rams  martyr  of  the  restoration.  The  heroic 
conduct  ol  M.  Laffitte  in  1830  is  well  known.  Alter 
having  struggled  during  filteen  years  against  the  exces- 


ses of  die  restoration,  he  was  tli  - most  active  and  ener- 
getic artisan  of  the  revolution  of  July.  It  was  no  exag- 
geration when  his  hotel  was  called  the  head  qu  rters  of 
the  revolution.  There,  in  fact,  was  decided  under  his 
immediate  and  all  p iwerlul  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  Thence  issued  the  first  moveme  it  to  a reorgin- 
ization  of  government,  afer  the  popular  victory  and  the 
constitution  of  the  new  dynasty. 

Curious  Researches  in  Arabia.  The  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  lately  communica- 
ted the  following  to  the  editor  of  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser: 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a let- 
ter from  my  excellent  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Char- 
les Fotster,  to  whom  the  admirable  Bishop  Jedd  ded- 
icates one  of  his  books  as  his“daily  companion,  and 
own  familiar  friend.”  He  was  the  Bishop’s  chaplain, 
and  has  since  been  his  biographer.  He  is  the  auth- 
or of  “Mahomedanism  Unveiled,”  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  remar  kable  products  of  the  age,  and  of 
a most  profoundly  learned  critical  work  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews.  He  has  just  completed,  (his  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject  begun  in  1829)  “The 
Historical  Geography  ol  Arabia;”  a copy  of  which 
I hope  to  receive  by  the  next  steamer.  Meanwhile, 

I cannotdeny  myself  the  pleasure  of  commending  to 
your  readers  the  very  curious  and  interesting  state- 
ment contained  in  the  passage  which  follows  in  a 
letter  received  by  the  Sheridan.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  an  age  fruitful  in  strange  results.  Very 
faithfully  your  friend,  G.  W.  DOANE. 

Riverside,  18 tli  April,  1844. 

A voice  from  the  patriarchal  age.  “As  your  copy  of 
‘The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia’  will  I trust, 
soon  float  acress  the  Atlantic,  I should  leave  it  to 
tell  its  own  story,  was  it  not  for  one  result  so  beyond 
all  human  calculation,  and  therefore  so  likely  to  get  j 
abroad  on  the  wings  of  rumor,  that  I do  not  like  it 
first  reach  you  in  a newspaper  advertisement,  or 
from  any  but  my  own  pen.  The  result  alluded  to  is 
the  recovery  of  the  long  lost,  and  once  famous  Hamy- ! 
artic  tongue;  and  in  it  of  inscriptions,  (perhaps  the 
oldest  monuments  in  the  world.)  containing  a full  cm- 1 
fession  of  the  Patriarchal  faith,  and  anticipated  Gos- 
pel. These  wonderful  remains  of  Arabian  antiquity 
belong  to  a period  of  the  world,  to  reach  which  all 
the  internal  evidences  oblige  us  to  ascend  3500  years, 
or  within  500  years  of  the  flood.  For  they  are  re- 
cor  Is  of  the  lost  tribe  of  Ad,  the  immediate  descen- 
dants of  Shem  arid  Noah;  a people  of  Arabia  who 
perished  utterly,  not  only  long  prior  to  all  pro- 
fane history,  but  before  the  books  of  Moses  were 
written.  The  unknown  inscriptions  were  published 
in  VVellsted’s  travels  in  Arabia,  who  discovered  them 
on  the  coast  of  Hadramant,  in  1834.  Copies  were 
forthwith  transmitted  to  Germany,  to  professors  Ges- 
senius  and  Rodiger,  who  it  appears,  having  been  at 
work  on  them  for  years,  as  it  turns  out,  whout  decyph- 
ering a single  word. 

Their  existence  first  became  known  to  me  last 
summer,  when  my  publisher  sent  down  Wellsted’s 
book  on  the  chance  of  its  containing  materials  for 
my  work.  After  examining  the  unknown  characters 
closely,  I had  laid  the  inscriptions  aside,  as  altogeth- 
er undecypherable,  at  least  to  me;  when  it  pleased 
providence,  in  a way  the  most  unlooked  for,  to  put 
the  key  into  my  hands.  I found  it  without  a dream 
of  looking  for  it,  in  the  ‘Monuinenta  Vestustivia  Ara- 
bise’ of  A.  H Schultens.  At  the  first  glance,  I thought 
I detected,  in  one  of  these  monuments,  an  Araoic 
version  of  the  longest  of  Mr.  Wellsted’s  inscriptions; 
and  of  this  good  guess  I relinquished  not  my  grasp,  un- 
til conjecture  had  been  converted  into  demonstrative 
proof.  The  results  are  the  recovery  of  the  Hamyar- 
itic  alphabet  and  language;  and,  with  these,  of  such 
a testimony  to  revealed  religion  as  Job  desired, 
xix,  23-27.  How  wonderful  the  ways  of  providence! 
But  for  Schultens’  incidental  publication  of  two 
short  Arabic  poems,  these  evidencesof  revealed  truth, 
contemporary  with  Jacob  and  Joseph,  might  have 
remained  a mystery  to  the  end  of  tune.  Knowing 
whence  alone  it  comes,  1 feel  honored,  at  once,  and 
humbled,  by  my  own  success,  to  have  thus  completely 
succeeded  where  the  first  orientalists  in  Europe 
have  entirely  failed,  bringing  to  mind,  in  a lower 
sense,  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  I.  Coriuthans,  I,  26  — 
For  details  and  vouchers  you  will  await  the  arrival 
of  your  copy  on  the  Delaware.” 

Revolutionary  worthies.  The  last  of  the  life 
guards  gone.  We  believe  we  have  at  length  the  me- 
lancholy duly  of  chronicling  the  decease  of  the  very 
last  of  Washington’s  Life  Guards — at  least  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  now  left  a single  survivor  of 
that  celebrated  corps,  although  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  one  or  t wo. 

The  revolutionary  patriot  to  whom  we  refer  is  the 
venerable  Capt.  Jesse  Smith,  who  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the 


advanced  age  of  eighty-etght.  The  veteran  has 
gone  to  his  grave  full  of  years  and  honored  with  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  citizens — the  evening  of  his 
life  cheered  and  blessed  by  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  from  the  nation  whose  In- 
dependence he  had  aided  to  establish.  An  aged 
friend,  who  is  unwilling  that  one  who  so  long  anil  so 
faithfully  served  his  country  in  her  revolutionary 
struggle,  anil  fought  so  many  hard  battles,  should  de- 
part without  a passing  notice  of  his  services.  Ins  fur- 
nished us  with  tne  following  authentic  details. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1775,  Mr. 
Smith  resided  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  and  be- 
longed to  a company  of  minute  men.  He  was  call- 
ed out  of  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  marched  to  Concord,  and,  with  the  other  Ame- 
ricans, followed  the  retreating  British  army  to  Bun- 
ker Hill,  firing  upon  them  as  opportunity  occurred, 
and  having  several  close  sh  • ts.  On  the  21st  of  April, 
he  enlisted  for  eight  months,  and  was  in  the  battle 
on  Bunker’s  Hill.  He  served  out  his  enlistment, 
then  enlisted  again  for  one  year,  and  was  drafted  into 
Gen.  Washington’s  First  Foot  Guards,  under  Capt. 
Gibbs—  inarched  to  New  York,  where  they  rem  lin- 
ed until  the  American  army  retreated  from  N.  York, 
when  they  took  charge  of  the  baggage.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  Mr.  S nitli  enlisted  for  three  years,  in  a 
company  of  horse,  under  command  of  Capt.  Lewis, 
asGen’I.  Washington’s  First  Horse  Guards.  While 
in  this  company,  he  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine, Trenton,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  In 
the  battle  of  Man  nouth,  his  right  hand  man  and  his 
horse  were  killed  by  his  side.  He  was  also  in  seve- 
ral other  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  and  endured 
much  suffering  at  Valley  Forge.  He  served  out  his 
last  term  of  enlistment,  and  was  honorably  discharg- 
ed, towards  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  by  Lieut.  Col. 
William  Washington. 

Being  remarkably  athletic  and  active  he  was  often 
selected  by  Dr.  Reed  and  Gen.  Hamilton,  ai  ls  to 
Washington,  to  carry  messages  to  a distance  from  the 
camp.  While  upon  these  expeditions  he  had  some 
hair  breadth  escapes.  At  one  time  he  captured  a 
British  officer,  with  his  horse;  the  horse  was  a splen- 
did animal  and  was  taken  by  Gen.  Lafayette  for  his 
own  use — when  Lafayette  was  in  Salem,  he  recog- 
nized Capt.  Smith  immediately  upon  the  circum- 
stances being  related  to  him.  He  served  some  time 
in  the  army  after  the  period  of  his  enlistment,  and 
upon  leaving  the  army  he  came  to  Salem  and  enter- 
ed on  board  a privateer.  He  was  subsequently  tak- 
en prisoner  and  carried  to  Q tehee,  from  theuce  to 
England,  and  was  there  confined  in  Mill  prison  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  afterwards  a highly 
j intelligent  shipmaster. 

| In  October,  1833,  an  old  comrade  of  Capt.  Smith’s, 
likewise  a member  of  the  Lile  Guards,  visited  him 
in  Salem,  and  many  of  our  citizens  will  undoubtedly 
remember  their  interesting  interview.  The  vete- 
! r ns  had  not  met  for  fifty  nine  years,  and  the  delight 
with  which  they  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  pa-d, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  “fought  their 
battles  o’er  again”  cannot  have  been  forgotten  by 
I (hose  who  were  present  on  that  occasion.  It  was  on 
I the  day  of  the  parade  of  the  Miller  Guards,  and 
: both  were  invited  guests  at  the  Marquee,  wherei 
j Capt.  Smith  gave  as  a toast— “Old  Comrade,  may 
you  live  as  long  as  you  wish  to!” — to  which  his  friend 
! promptly  replied— “That  will  be  a very  old  age.’* 
The  latter  was  then  80  years  old,  and  he  died  a few 
years  afterwards,  having  previously,  by  the  aid  of 
Capt.  Smith’s  testimony  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
pension.  [Salem  paper. 

New  York  Education.  The  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity, at  a meeting  recently  held  at  Albany  ap- 
pointed the  board,  or  executive  committee,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  to  whom  is  to  be  committed  the  care, 
management,  and  government  of  the  state  Normal 
school,  for  the  establUaieut  and  endowment  of  which , 
the  same  act  provides.  The  board  selected  are,  Col. 
Young,  the  superintendant  of  common  schools;  Rev. 
Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.  of  Union  college;  Gideon 
Hawley,  LL.  D ; Rev.  W.  H.  Campbell,  and  Francis 
Dwight,  E,q.  Tne  bill  for  the  estaolish.nent  of  the 
school  appropriates  $5J,00d  lor  its  support,  to  be  paid 
in  five  yearly  instalments  of  $10,0110  each;  lrom 
which  is  to  tie  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  the  purchase  of  senool  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus, and  the  support,  if  necessary,  ot  those  wno 
may  become  pupils.  J’ne  co.n  noo  council  of  the 
city  ol  Altiany  having  stipulated  to  furnish  a proper 
building  for  the  use  of  the  scliool,  the  expense  of  a 
building  will  be  saved  to  the  stale.  Tne  regents,  at 
the  same  meeting  coulered  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  on  ex-governor  Marcy,  and  appointed 
John  L.  Tillinghast  librarian,  and  James  Kane  as- 
sistant librarian.  [Republic. 
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Ckeek  Indians.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  number  of  the  whole  Creek  tribe,  taken  from  the 
cenausof  the  nation,  and  an  estimate  by  the  chiefs 
or  those  elsewhere: 

By  census  in  the  nation,  (Indians)  12,490 

do  do  do  (Negroes)  1,077 


Aggregate  in  the  nation 
In  the  Cherokee  nation 
In  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nation 
In  the  Old  nation 
In  the  Mississippi  swamp 
In  Texas 

In  Mexico  and  hunting  ground 
Aggregate 


13.567 
700 
500 
300 
150 
250 
100 

15.567 


The  Creeks  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Choctaws.  There  are  fewer  mixed  bloods 
among  them.  They  have  no  written  constitution  or 
laws.  They  take  no  interest  in  education,  and  are 
generally  very  ignorant.  They  are  the  worst  governed 
tribe  on  this  frontier.  They  have  two  principal  chiefs, 
and  several  hundred  sub-chiefs,  or  law  makers,  who 
receive  and  divide  among  themselves  nearly  all  the 
anilities  paid  the  nation  by  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  notwithstanding  their  bad  form  of 
government,  peace  and  harmony  prevail  among 
them.  Their  wants  are  few  and  they  appear  to  be 
contented.  The  negroes  render  their  masters  but 
little  or  no  service. 

Within  the  treaty  limits  of  this  tribe  are  the  lands 
assigned  to  the  Seminoles,  upon  which  some  are 
living  although  as  yet  they  are  not  incorporated 
among  the  Creeks  as  was  intended  by  the  treaties. 
This  irregularity  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Gener- 
als Jesup  and  Worth  promised  them,  while  in  Flor- 
ida, a separate  country  west  which  promises  were 
regardless  of  treaty  obligations  to  the  Creeks.  The 
Seminoles  have  strong  prejudices  against  coming  un- 
der the  Creek  laws;  thay  are  fearful  that  the  Creeks 
have  some  design  upon  their  negro  property. 

This  portion  of  the  Seminoles  live  on  the  waters 
ofthe  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian;small  parties  live  on 
Elk  Creek,  and  Little  River,  many  families  are  scat- 
tered through  the  nation,  but  still  not  recognizing  the 
Creek  laws.  About  1,000  live  in  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion. We  have  learned  that  they  have  made  some 
signs  of  moving. 

The  location  of  these  Indians  in  the  Cherokee  and 
Creek  country,  where  they  will  not  acknowledge  the 
laws  of  those  tribes,  is  a fruitful  source  of  future 
trouble. 

POLITICAL-PRESIDENTIAL. 

General  Jackson  on  the  Nominations.  In  a letter 
published  in  the  Nashville  Union,  of  the  18th  declining 
on  account  of  ill  health  an  invitation  to  attend  a “Demo° 
crane  Mass  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Mumlreysburg,  the 
General  says: 

“Never  gentlemen  had  vve  more  reason  to  felicitate 
our.-elves  upon  the  auspicious  prospect  which  now  sum- 
mons the  old  republicans  to  the  field.  Instead  of  disorder 
and  confusion  produced  by  differences  of  opinion  res- 
pecting the  relative  claims  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
duals who  were  balloted  for  at  the  convention,  what  do 
we  witness!  Unanimity  without  a parallel.  Rising  above 
ail  selfish  feeling,  those  individuals  themselves  nobly  with- 
drew their  names  Irom  the  list  of  candidates,  and  united 
in  the  nomination  of  Messrs.  Polk  and  Dallas;  two  gen- 
tlemen thoroughly  known  to  them,  as  having  the  highest 
qualfications  of  chara  ter  and  talent,  and  possessing  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citi- 


The  Political  Campaign.  Conventions!  conventions! 
mass  meetings;  district  meetings,  county  meetings,  and 
ah  sorts  of  meetings  by  all  sorts  of  parties,  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Turn  t.q  the  journals  on  eiiher  side,  read 
what  is  stated,  and  if  not  incredulous,  you  must  be 
persuaded,  that  one  burst  of  enthusiasm  is  breaking  forth 
from  the  whole  nation  in  favor  of  their  nominations  for 
the  next  presidency  and  vice  presidency.  There  is  a 
manifi  st  determination  on  each  side,  to  make  the  utmost 
display  of  strength,  by  way  of  encouraging  their  respec- 
tive partizans.  Associations,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing and  arranging  their  several  systems  of  operations, 
are,  extended  throughout  the  country.  i.The  public  pres- 
ses are  teeming  with  political  essays,— resolutions,  and 
discussions — and  the  first  orators  ofthe  country  are  ad- 
dressing immense^assemblages  of  the  people  here,  there, 
and  every  where. 

Daniel  Webster,  was  to  address  the  whig  state  con- 
vention of  Maine,  at  Augusta,  on  the  26th  in  favor  of 
Clay  and  Frelinghuysen.  Jonathan  Chapman  of  Bos- 
ton, a distinguished  whig  orator,  was  also  to  address 
them. 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  Benton  has  published  the  sub- 
joined card  in  the  Globe.  He  referred  in  his  speech 
on  the  Texas  treaty  to  the  agency  of  Mr.  A.  V. 
Brown,  of  Tennessee,  in  getting  “the  General  Jack- 
son  letter,”  as  he  calls  itas  follows: 

“The  war  was  expiring,  [between  Mexico  and 
Texas.)  The  armistice,  and  the  interposition  of 


great  powers  was  bringing  it  to  a close;  and  the  day 
was  at  hand  when  the  re-union  of  Texas  would  have 
come  of  itself,  and  with  peace  and  honor,  when  this 
insidious  scheme  o( sudden  and  secret  annexation,  and 
its  miserable  pretexts,  was  fallen  upon  by  our  hapless 
administration.  From  the  momentthattheschemeand 
its  pretexts,  first  revealed  itself  to  the  public  view,  at 
a public  dinner  in  Virginia,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
last  year,  I denounced  it  as  an  intrigue,  got  up  for 
the  election  and  to  end  in  the  disgrace  of  its  authors, 
and  in  the  defeat,  delay,  and  embarrassment  of  the 
measure  which  it  professed  to  desire.  I particularly 
made  this  denunciation  to  the  gentleman  [Mr.  A.  V. 
Brown]  who  had  got  the  letter  from  General  Jack- 
son  in  February,  1843,  and  who  seemed,  to  be  vicari- 
ously charged  with  some  enterprise  on  my  humble 
self.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  of  congress;  I answered  him  on  the  spot: 
and,  as  1 have  no  concealments , the  gentleman  referred 
to  is  at  liberty  to  relate  all  I said  to  him  to  the  whole 
world.” 

Mr.  Brown  was  on  the  floor  of  congress,  read  this 
paragraph,  and  taking  exception  to  the  word  “vi- 
cariously,” denied  that  it  could  apply  to  him.  He 
admitted  he  had  a conversation  with  Mr.  Benton,  called 
it  a “chance”  conversation,  and  said  he  had  brought 
up  “the  General  Jackson  letter”  to  influence 
Mr.  Benton.  The  latter  very  coolly  put  Mr.  A.  V. 
Brown  aside  in  this  way: 

A Card.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  A. 
V.  Brown’s  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, in  which  he  disclaims  the  vicarious 
character  attributed  to  him  in  the  affair  of  General 
Jackson’s  letter,  and  the  conversation  with  myself, 
and  in  which  he  says  "the  conversation  chanced  to  fall 
on  annexation.”  This  is  a great  mistake.  There 
was  no  chance  about  it.  Mr.  Brown  accosted  me 
coming  down  the  steps  of  the  capitol,  and  I return- 
ed the  salutation  with  entire  civility;  when  he  immedi- 
ately began  with  glad  to  see  me — wanted  to  see  me — 
and  commenced  a talk  upon  Texas,  as  a thing  of  pre- 
meditation, and  the  evident  cause  of  his  wishing  to 
speak  to  me.  I, seeing  the  Texas  movementthen  asl 
see  it  now — a scheme,  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  movers, 
to  dissolve  the  Union — on  the  part  of  some  others , as  an 
intrigue  for  the  presidency — and  on  the  part  of  others,  (I 
only  speak  of  prime  movers, not  the  millions  who  fol- 
io w,)as  a land  speculation  and  a job  in  scrip, — answer- 
ed abruptly  and  warmly — he  may  tell  what.  But  I nev- 
er attributed  to  Mr.  Brown  any  other  agency  in  the 
movement  than  the  vicarious  interpellation  above  re- 
ferred to;  and  as  to  his  and  my  Van  Burenism  being 
the  same  thing,  I must  beg  to  be  excused.  I knew 
that  his  would  evaporate  when  and  where  itdid,  and 
said  so  to  some  friends;  and  I knew  that  mine  would 
stand  any  test.  The  General  Jackson  letter  always 
appeared  to  me  to  have  been  vicariously  obtained; 
and  nothing  that  Mr.  Brown  has  now  said  impairs,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  that  first  belief. 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

Senate  Chamber  July  13. 


TEXAS  BRITISH  MEDIATION. 

LETTER  TO  THE  TEXAN  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  FROM 
THE  BRITISH  CHARGE  D’AFFAIRES. 

Galveston,  Jipril  3,  1844. 

To  the  Hon.  JJnson  Jones,  Sfc.,  Washington: 

. The  undersigned,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  charge 
d’affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  has  had  the 
honor  to  receive  Mr.  Jones’  note  of  the  25th  ult.,  in 
reply  to  his  own  of  the  23d  idem;  and  he  offers  his 
acknowledgements  for  this  statement  of  the  situation 
of  circumstances,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  Her 
Majesty’s  government  without  delay. 

In  the  mean  lime,  however,  he  considers  it  right  to 
remark  that  he  does  not  believe  Her  Majesty’s  go- 
vernment have  formed  the  same  opinion  as  this  gov- 
ernment upon  the  disposition  of  Mexico,  to  any  ami- 
cable settlement  with  Texas,  upon  reasonable  and 
admissible  terms.  Indeed  he  is  disposed  to  think 
that  Her  Majesty’s  government  had  become  more  san- 
guine, that  a different  state  of  feeling  was  growing 
up  in  that  quarter  and  he  ascribes  any  recent  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  to  the  indisposition  of 
Mexico  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. 
Thus  impressed,  he  believes  that  Mexico  would  have 
consented  to  terms  of  armistice  more  acceptable  to 
this  government,  if  it  had  not  been  thought  prudent 
to  avoid  a truce  of  convenient  duration  for  the  con- 
duct of  negotiations  at  another  point,  having  in  view 
a combination  naturally  so  ill  liked  at  Mexico  as 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  He 
will  merely  further  remark  of  the  truce  agreed  upon 
between  the  commissioners  of  Texas  and  Mexico; 
that  if  it  had  conformed  with  the  policy  of  this  go- 
vernment to  avail  themselves  of  that  opening,  he 
entertains  the  opinion  that  it  might  have  been  improv- 
ed into  a convenient  form  and  duration. 


Of  the  detention  of  the  Texan  prisoners  in  Mexi- 
co, which  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Jones  as  another 
proof  of  the  indisposition  of  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  amicable  settlement,  the  undersigned  will 
freely  admit  (speaking  for  himself)  that  he  thinks 
the  government  of  Mexico  ought  to  have  released 
those  prisoners.  But  he  is  bound  to  confess  with 
equal  frankness  that  he  has  reason  to  think  the  Mexi- 
can government  will  be  able  to  adduce  motives  for 
their  conduct  in  this  particular,  which  may  account 
for  it  without  resorting  to  a general  indisposition  to 
adjust  with  Texas  upon  peaceful  and  honorable 
terms  as  the  ground  of  the  continued  detention  of 
these  unhappy  men. 

The  temporary  interruption  of  the  official  inter- 
course between  Her  Majesty’s  charge  d’affaires  at 
Mexico  and  that  government,  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Jones  as  another  event  of  a discouraging  character. 
The  undersigned  can  only  say  upon  that  point,  that 
he  is  sure  Her  Majesty’s  government  would  not 
have  delayed  to  communicate  their  apprehensions  to 
the  same  effect  to  the  government  of  Texas,  if  they 
had  participated  in  them  for  a moment. 

Weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ca'e  as 
carefully  as  he  can,  the  undesigned  will  take  the 
liberty  here  to  express  the  belief,  that  at  no  period  of 
the  interposition  of  Her  Majesty’s  government  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  could  it  ever  have  appeared  to  them  that 
there  were  better  founded  hopes  of  an  early  and  ho- 
norable adjustment  than  at  the  moment,  when,  as 
Mr.  Jon'es  observes,  the  door  to  annexation  to  the 
United  States  was  unexpectedly  opened  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

The  approach  in  that  sense  was  most  probably 
unexpected  in  Mexico,  too,  for  it  came  when  there 
was  a state  of  known  truce  between  the  parties; 
when  Texan  commissioners  (respectfully  received) 
wtre  actually  in  the  Mexican  territory,  and  whilst 
negotiations,  first  for  an  armistice  and  then  for  a 
peace,  were  known  to  be  in  conlemplation,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  in  progress. 

The  intimation  of  such  a proposal  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States, 
would  of  course  become  known  to  the  government 
of  Mexico  about  the  same  time,  and  made  under  the 
state  of  circumstances  then  existing,  it  can  hardly 
be  a source  of  surprise,  that  it  produced  thedisturb- 
ing  effect  which  has  followed. 

The  undersigned  thinks  he  could  not  discharge 
his  duty,  if  he  omitted  to  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  government  and  people  of  Texas  will  not 
make  the  incalculably  heavy  sacrifice  of  their  sepa- 
rate national  existence,  under  the  impression  that  the 
prospect  of  amicable  settlement  with  Mexico  had 
passed  away.  He  believes  that  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  such  an  impression;  and  he  is  also  of 
opinion  that  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  to  rene to  the  negotiations  with  Mexi- 
co upon  a hopeful  basis,  by  re  assuring  that  govern- 
ment upon  a point,  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled  to 
exoect  complete  reassurrance,  before  friendly  nego- 
tiations with  Texas  are  set  on  foot. 

The  undersigned  cannot  refrain  from  observing 
that  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  that  very  eminent  and  practiced 
statesmen  in  that  country  are  firmly  opposed  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  that  Union,  either  at  all,  or 
at  least  under  any  other  condition  than  the  consent 
of  Mexico,  peacefully  obtained.  Neither  does  it 
seem  to  be  doubtful,  judging  from  the  same  sources, 
that  these  opinions  are  shared  by  a large  part  of  the 
people  of  that  confederacy.  The  undersigned  trusts 
that  his  own  sincere  desire  for  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  Texas,  will  be  the  excuse  for  alluding 
to  these  considerations,  on  which,  however,  he  has 
no  intention  to  dwell. 

He  will  close  this  note  with  the  renewed  declara- 
tion of  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  government,  to 
be  helpful  in  the  adjustment  of  this  dispute  upon 
terms  of  honor,  justice,  and  advantage,  both  to 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  with  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s  government,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  their  independence  is  the  best  security 
of  the  people  of  Texas,  for  their  ultimate  prosperi- 
ty, both  political  and  commercial. 

The  health  of  the  undersigned  is  still  in  a very 
broken  condition,  (so  much  so  that  he  writes  with 
difficulty.)  But  he  will  wait  at  New  Orleans,  or  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  as  long  as  he  safely  can, 
and  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  communications 
which  the  government  of  Texas  may  do  him  Iho 
honor  to  forward  to  him  through  the  channel  he  has 
already  indicated  to  Mr.  Jones. 

He  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  convey  to 
Mr.  Jones  renewed  assurances  of  the  regard  and 
distinguished  consideration  with  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  remain.  His  most  obedient  and  faithful 
servant 

(Signed)  CHARLES  ELLIOT. 
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RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 


Massachusetts  Railroad.  The  table  below 
shows  the  cost,  earning,  &c.  of  the  12  principal  rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1842  and  1843, 
showing  during  the  last  year  a gross  increase  of  in- 
come of  $105,244;  expenses  $53  954 — leaving  a nett 
income  exc.  ss  of  $51,270,  or  about  J of  1 per  cent, 
on  Itie  capita): 


Nanus. 

Western 

Berkshire 


Cost. 

$7,501 


1843. 
Receipts 
903  $573 


250  000  17  500 


Expenses. 
882  $283,826 


Melt  Inc. 
$200,056 


Lowell 

1,863  746  277  315 

109.366 

167.949 

Maine 

1,384.049  178,744 

109  177 

69.567 

Providence 

1,914,873  233,388 

125.374 

98.014 

Worcester 

3,836,168  404,141 

206  641 

197,500 

Char’n  Branch  250  000  30,358 

26,821 

3,537 

Eastern 

2,388,631  279.562 

129  640 

149.921 

Nashua 

380,000  84,078 

39,991 

44,087 

Taunton 

250,000  74  520 

51,395 

22,856 

New  Bedford 

428.543  50.670 

22.280 

28  391 

Norwich 

2,166,566  162  335 

137,461 

24,871 

Total  21,613,780  2,366,225  1,271,975  1,094  250 

1842. 

Names. 

Receipts.  Expenses. 

Nett  Inc. 

Western 

$512,683  $266,619 

$246,069 

Berkshire 

Lowell 

278.310 

131.012 

147,290 

Maine 

155  880 

94  981 

60,893 

Providence 

236  467 

112.821 

122,643 

Worcester 

362  283 

168,509 

193  774 

Charlesiown 

Branch  12  718 

6,190 

5 524 

Eastern 

269,168 

144.039 

125,129 

Nashua 

131,188 

91,577 

39.611 

Taunton 

77.170 

57.777 

19.393 

New  Bedford 

57.775 

22.354 

32.421 

Norwich 

157.358 

122  030 

35,223 

Total 

2.261,001  1,218,021 

1,042,930 

The  receipts  of  the  short  finished  section  of  the 

Erie  railroad,  for  the  last  month  compared  with  those 

of  the  same  period  last  vear,  as  follows: 

Passengers. 

Freight. 

Total. 

February,  1843,  $3  156 

$3  701 

$6,857 

1844,  4,400 

6.100 

10,500 

Increase  in  1844,  $1,244 

$2,399 

$3,643 

in  January,  1842,  the  Western  Railway  was  fin- 
ished 155  miles;  the  year  following  it  was  complet- 
ed to  the  Hudson.  The  earning  of  the  road  from 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March,  for  three 
seasons,  were  as  follows: 

1842.  1843.  1843 

$54,600  $18  637  $64,937 

Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company.  Com- 
parative receipts  of  the  1st  quarter  of  1843  and  ’44. 
Gross  receipts  for  January,  $7,411  33  $11,315  49 
“ “ “ February,  6.995  66  11,786  47 

“ “ “ March,  7,292  91  14,511  45 

$29,696  90  $37,613  41 
' 20,696  90 


Number  of  miles  run  by  the  all  engines  during  the 
thirteen  months,  $181,954. 

Expense  of  running  per  mile,  73  cents  8 mills. 

The  expense  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair,  is 
$317  per  mile  per  annum — the  same  average  on  eight 
of  the  principal  railroads  of  Massachusetts  is  $477. 

New  York  Railroads.  The  annual  reports  of 
the  railroads  which  form  the  chain  of  communication 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  show  the  following 
facts,  which  are  prepared  to  our  hands  by  the  Bos- 
ton Post: 

The  Mohawk  cost  $1,053  348,  is  16  miles  long,  and 
its  recepts  have  been  $49,782  from  115,290  passen- 
gers, and  $20,164  from  freight,  mail  and  express. — 
The  expenses  were  $58,780,  including  interest  on 
money  borrowed. 

The  Troy  and  Schenectady — a rival — cost  $633,519, 
is  20J  miles  long,  carried  71.344  passengers  for  $26,- 
149  and  received  $239  from  freight,  &c.  Its  expen 
ses  were  $30,409. 

The  Utica , 78  miles  long,  cost  $2,200,815,  carried 
147,868  passengers  (or  $277,163,  and  received  $71,- 
383  from  mail  and  express,  and  other  sources.  Its 
expenses  were  $128  850,  and  dividends  $180,000. 

The  Syracuse,  52  miles  long,  cost  $1,080  219  car- 
ried 114,843  passengers  for  $147,353,  and  received 
$16,347  for  freight,  mail,  &c.  Its  expenses  were 
$66,796,  divideds  were  $72,000. 

The  Auburn,  26  miles  long,  cost  $761,058,  and  re 
ceived  $67,651  from  83,316  passengers,  and  $18  640 
from  “other  sources.”  The  expenditures  were  $38,- 
531,  and  dividends  $27,334. 

The  Auburn  and  Rochester.  78  miles  long,  cost  $ 
728  361 . and  received  from  105,190  passengers  $170,- 
412  and  $19,280  from  other  sources.  Its  expenses 
were  $100,201,  and  dividends  $112,000. 

The  Tonawarula,  43  miles  long,  cost  $600  000  and 
received  from  67,604  passengers  $59,663,  with  $16, 
564  from  other  sources.  Its  expenditures  were  $48,- 
606 — dividends  none. 

The  Utica  and  Buffalo,  cost  $268,275  only  for  31 
miles,  and  income  was  $42,837  from  66,896  passen- 
gers, and  $3,961  from  other  sources.  The  dividends 
were  $7,522. 


Beef, 

Beef, 

Beef, 

Beef, 

Pork, 

Pork, 

Pork, 

Whiskey, 

Whiskey, 


1843. 

tierces 

barrels.  2.539 
hf.  barrels  409 
quarter  bbls.  178 
barrels.  1,453 
hf.  barrels 
quarter  bhls.  16 
hhd3.  282 
barrels.  8,384 


1843. 
1 016 
4.491 
860 
108 
4,460 
34 
10 
610 
10,856 


Importation  op  Wool.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  wool  iin- 
rted  during  the  years  1840,  ’41,  ’42.  and  ’43. 


Year. 

Wool  unmanufai  tured. 

end’g 

Not  exceeding  8 cts. 

Exceeding 

8 cts. 

Sept. 

per  pound 

per  pound 

30. 

Pounds. 

D illars. 

Pounds. 

D dlars. 

1840 

9 303  992 

675,009 

294  784 

171,067 

1841 

14  409  764 

981.281 

596  646 

273  672 

1842 

10  637  251 

685  649 

783  701 

1 1 1 733 

1843 

4.773  082 

462,795 

210,570 

76  387 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Baltimore.  Importations  of  a few  prominent  ar- 
ticles from  foreign  ports,  into  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st. 

1844.  1843 


Increase,  $16,916  51 

At  the  same  ratio  of  increase  the  gross  receipts 
for  1844  will  exceed  $270,000. 

The  application  of  the  trustees  for  the  bondholders 
of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  railroad  for  an  in- 
junction and  receiver,  has  been  denied. 

Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  claimed  to  be 
the  largest  woric  that  has  been  completed  by  any 
single  company  in  the  United  Stales.  From  a recent 
report  of  its  condition,  it  appears  that  during  the  las 
seven  months  tlieriumberof  passengers  have  increas 
eel  ninety  per  cent,  and  the  total  receipts  of  the  road 


ol  the  road,  190)  mile-, — Hut  bar  1U0  m 
the  balance  of  the  distance — six  miles 
work,  one-third  of  which  will  be  filled  up 

day. 

Total  cost  of  the  road,  t 

Average  cost  per  mile,  exclusive  of  en- 
gines and  cars,  . 

The  company  has  now  14  engines  and 
burthen  cars. 

The  earnings  of  the  road  for  13  months, 
ending  Dec.  1st,  1843,  amount  to  $5 
Expenses  of  conducting  the  road  for  that 
period, 


Leaving  a profit  of  $93,190  51 

The  earnings  from  the  1st  December, 

1843,  to  1st  March,  1844,  $5 

The  earnings  during  March,  1844,  about  25.000 

The  earning3  during  March,  1843,  7,944 


Under  the  act  of  1833.  wool  not  ex-eeding  8 cts  per 
pound  was  free  of  dutv  from  importation. 

Under  the  act  of  1842,  wool  not  exceeding  7 cts. 
per  pound  is  subject  to  a duty  of  5 per  centum  ad 
valorem 

Year.  Pounds.  Dollars. 

Imported  in  184.3,  5,773,093  463,783 

Deduct  imp’p  under 
the  25th  section  of 
the  act  of  1842.  51  059 


Dutv. 


3,632 


Total 


4,722,024 


Coffee, 

bags.  43,058 

37,985 

Sugar, 

h lids.  672 

757 

Sugur, 

Sugar, 

cts.  15 

4 

bbls.  84 

9 

Sugar, 

bxs.  1,272 

— 

Molasses, 

hhds.  1.520 

281 

Molasses, 

tcs.  128 

10 

Molasses, 

bbls.  302 

401 

Hides,  dry 

No.  50,143 

35,819 

Hides,  green  salt 

11 

1,000 

Flour  and  Meal.  Total  amount  of  flour  and  meal 

inspected  in  the 
ending  March  31 

city  of  Baltimore,  for 

the  quarter 

1844. 

1844 

Flour,  Wheat 

bbls.  126.274 

111,765 

Flour, 

hf.  bbls  4,768 

2 186 

Flour,  Rye 

bbls.  4,357 

1.950 

Flour,  Rye 

hf.  bbls. 

43 

Corn  Meal, 

hhds.  80 

80 

Corn  Meal, 

bbls.  6 044 

1,028 

Corn  Meal, 

lif.  bbls.  461 

138 

Philadelphia. 
ing  March  31 

measured  during  the 

qurter  end- 

Wheat,  bush.  2 1,501 5 Brrley, 

bush. 2 363 

Rye, 

7 249  Seeds, 
45,7294  Beans, 

7,577 

Corn, 

159 

Oats, 

34.321 

Richmond.  Flour  inspection  for  the 

quarter  end- 

ing  March  31. 

1844. 

1843 

Superfine, 

bbls.  30,145 

35,132 

Superfine, 

hf.  bbls  1,939 

1,028 

Fine, 

Middlings; 

Condemned, 

bbls.  2,338 

3,509 

1,163 

1,205 

1,641 

1,714 

Petersburg. 

Flour  inspection  durin 

g the  quarter 

ending  3 1st  March  1344,  viz. 

Family 

bbls.  273 

Superfine, 

1,326 

Pine, 

298 

Middlings, 

191 

Condemned, 

41 

Total, 

2,129 

759,162  at  5 pr.  ct. 
is  $22,958  15 

Treasury  department,  Reg.ster’s  Offv-e,  Vlarcli  26 
1844.  ‘ T.  L SMITH,  Register. 

Will  the  wool  growers  look  at  this  table,  and  see 
whether  the  present  tariff' has  or  has  not  diminished 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool? 

The  lake  trade.  New  arrival.  The  British  steam- 
er London,  Capt.  A.  J.  Baker,  arrived  at  Oswego  from 
Montreal,  June  2,  The  navigation  by  steam  is  dieref  -re 
open  for  the  smaller  class  of  steam  vessels  fro  it  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  ocean.  In  less  than  two  years  the 
whole  Canadian  route,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  ocean, 
will  be  open  to  ihe  larger  class  of  steamers. 

Anthracite  coal.  The  captain  of  one  of  the  North 
river  boats  estimates  the  quantity  of  anthraci'e  coai  con- 
sumed by  steamboats  daily  at  6u0  ions.  The  Troy  and 
the  Empire  each  consume  17  tons  every  passage  to  Al- 
bany, and  as  much  coming  down.  If  this  estimn  e is 
nearly  correct,  there  must  be  150,000  tons  oF  coal  con- 
sumed annually  in  t lie  United  States,  by  steamboats 
alone.  It  is  but  a few  years  since  this  fuel  was  used  to 
any  extent  for  propelling  boats.  Tliere  is  no  sta'e  in  the 
Union  so  much  beni  fitted  as  Pennsylvania,  hv  'lie  in- 
creased consumption  of  coal  and  iron.  [Phil.  Am. 

Santa  Fe  and  Mountain  traders.  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
who  arrived  at  St  Louis  on  the  1 2th  instant,  stair  s iliat 
sixty  wagons,  owned  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  mountain 
traders,  were  left  by  him  at  Pawnee  Greek,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  days’ journey  from  Weston,  being  unable  io 
advance,  in  consequence  of  the  flooded  condition  of  i lie 
rivers.  It  was  rumored  that  the  companies  were  suffer- 
ing greatly  for  want  of  provisions. 


daltieore.  rseat  an  i porn  ana  wnu 
tion  for  the  quarter  endmg  Much  31. 


TRADE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND 
GULF  STREAM. 


The  report  which  was  submitted  in  February  last 
from  the  committee  appointed  or>  the  subject  of  lo- 
cating an  interior  naval  depot,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Peyton  was  chairman,  in  recommencing  Memphis  to 
the  consideration  of  congress  held  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

‘ It  appears  that  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  but  a great 
salt  basin  to  the  Mississippi  river,  with  two  inlets 
and  but  one  outlet;  that  the  Carribbean  sea.  with  its 
noble  archipelago,  comprising  one  of  the  largest,  and 
most  populous  island  groups  in  the  world,  is  also  tri- 
butary to  it;  and  that,  by  means  of  their  possessions 
bordering  upon  this  gulf,  we  are  brought  in  close 
proximity  with  not  less  than  filteen  independent  and 
sovereign  nations,  some  of  them  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world. 

Of  45  islands  larger  or  smaller  in  the  West  Indies 
one  of  them  containing  not  less  than  1,000,000  ot  in- 
habitants, not  one  of  them,  nor  the  most  remote  point 
along  the  Carribbean  sea,  is  more  than  one  week’s  sail 
from  our  narrow  and  unprotected  outlet  to  the  gulf. 
A naval  force,  sent  from  the  remotest  corner  ofUiis 
region  to  occupy  the  Florida  pass,  arid  make  prizes 
of  our  commerce,  might  reach  its  point  of  destination 
-vithiii  a week,  and,  from  the  nearest  point,  one  night’s 
sail  would  bring  it  in  position;  while  we,  wiUi°our 
nearest  naval  station  and  point  ot  rendezvous  situat- 
ed at  the  north,  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  or  mure 
doion  the  gulf  stream,  could  not  for  many  days,  (per- 
haps weeks),  reach  with  our  forces  the  point  assail 
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ed.  Norfolk  is  that  station;  and  a few  years  apt,  a 
distinguished  i fficer  of  the  navy  was  sent  thence  to 
Pensacola  with  dispatch.  He  was  fifty- four  days  on 
the  route;  and  he  made  this  long  passage  the  occasion 
of  calling  the  attention  of  his  government  to  the  re- 
moteness of  its  strong  points  from  the  gulf. 

Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Virginia  give 
rise  to  streams  which  pay  tribute  to  the  “great  la- 
ther of  waters.”  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  therefore, 
are  included  the  western  divisions  of  these  two  states. 
The  stale  of  Alabama,  and  the  territory  of  Florida 
border  on  the  gulf;  and  the  whole  extent  of  country 
comprised  within  the  gulf  and  valley  section  here  de- 
signated, looks  exclusively  to  the  lak^s  or  Florida 
pass  for  a highway  to  market  To  this  region,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Atlantic  states,  the  last  cen- 
sus gives  a population  (omitting  hundreds),  of  7, 679,- 
000  souls,  against  9,384,000  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
The  following  statement  may  be  made: 

ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Bushels. 

Number  of  inhabitants  9,364,210 
Bushels  of  grain  for  bread 

to  each  inhabitant  12 — 1 12,6 1 0,520 

Number  of  work  horses 

and  mules  1,862,215 

Bushels  for  feed  for  work 
horses  and  mules  45 — 83,799,675 

Bushels  for  seed,  l-7th 

of  232, 124,579  - —33,160,658 


Total  for  consumption  in  raising 
Whole  number  of  bushels  grown 

Balance  or  surplus 

valley  states. 

Number  of  inhabitants  7,679,143 
Bushels  of  grain  lor  bread 
to  each  inhabitant 
Nu  nbir  of  work  horses 
an  l mules  2,039,893 

Bushels  for  feed  for  work 
horses  and  mules 
Bushels  for  seed,  I-10th 
of  381,762,710 

Total  for  consumption  in  raising 

Whole  number  of  bushels  grown 

Balance  or  surplus 
Surplus  in  the  Atlantic  states 


229  570.863 
232,124,679 

2,553,816 

Bushels. 

12—92,149,716 

45—91,795,185 

—38,176,272  ^ 

222,121,172  | 

381,762,710  | 

159,611,538  ! 
2 553,816 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  valley  states  157,087,722 
or,  in  round  numbers,  157,000,000  of  bushels  over 
and  above  the  quantity  required  as  food  for  man  and 
beast  in  the  production  of  it.  This,  therefore  is  the 
quantity  which  is  disposed  of  abroad,  or  to  the  Atlan- 
tic states,  as  breadstuff's,  or  in  the  shape  of  live  stock, 
bacon,  beef,  pork,  hides,  lard,  oil,  whiskey,  starch* 

&.C. 

If,  then,  of  this  157  millions  of  bushels  of  surplus 
grain  in  the  valley  section,  one-half  of  it  to  be  sup- 
posed to  seek  a market  in  the  neighboring  states, 
through  the  drovers — or  by  way  of  the  lakes — in  all 
of  the  various  shapes  which  grain  may  assume,  as 
meat,  bread,  liquor,  oil,  &c.  there  still  will  remain  a 
balance  for  market,  through  the  Florida  pass,  of  78 
millions  of  bushels  in  some  shape  or  other.  But 
whatever  be  the  shape — whether  meat,  bread,  oil, 
whiskey,  or  live  stock — let  it  all  be  considered  as  so 
much  grain  on  the  way  to  market,  and  let  it  be  valu- 
ed at  New  Orleans  prices.  In  the  N.  Orleans  price 
current  of  September  1,  1843,  corn  is  quoted  at  42a43 
cents  per  bu-hel  and  wheat  at  80  cents.  Converted 
into  flour,  bread,  meat,  lard,  whiskey,  oil,  &c.  it  is 
worth  more.  But  in  all  shapes,  suppose  it  to  have 
at  New  Orleans  an  average  value  at  the  rate  of  only 
50  cents  the  bushel,  this  will  give  an  exp  >rt  for  the 
coasting  and  foreign  trade  together,  on  account  of 
western  grain  from  New  Orleans,  of  39  millions  of 
dollars. f The  coasting  trade  is  indued;  because, 
whether  this  produce  be  cleared  for  a foreign  mar- 


*100.000  bbls  of  flour  are  annually  consumed  for  starch 
and  sizing  in  the  cotton  factories  of  New  England. 

tThough  this  is  a mere  estimate,  it  is  believed  that  it 
amounts  to  an  approximation  not  far  wide  of  the  truth. 
The  returns  maue  from  the  lakes,  and  reported  to  con- 
gress from  the  topographical  bureau,  set  down  the  com- 
merce ol  the  lakes  for  1840,  (about  the  time  the  census 
was  taken),  at  865,000,000.  Ifone-fifth  of  78  millions  ol 
bushels  of  grain  be  given  to  the  drovers  as  live  stock  for 
the  neighboring  stales,  and  the  remaining  63  millions  be 
given  to  ihe  lakes,  in  all  its  various  forms  of  vegetable 
and  aninnl  productions,  at  the  average  rate  in  the  lake 
market,  of  50  cents  the  bushel,  it  will  give  an  export  ol 
831.001000  which  is  bartered  away  for  at  least  another 
831.000  OoO;  giving  a total  lake  commerce  of  862.000,000, 
and  leaving  a balance  of  83,000,000  to  be  made  of  other 
items  of  profits  on  return  cargoes,  &c. 


ket.  for  New  York,  or  for  any  other  Atlantic  port,  it 
j must  all  pass  through  the  unprotected  straits  of  Flo- 
j rida,  and  be  exposed  alike  to  all  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  way. 

These  statistics  are  drawn  from  the  census.  From 
other  official  sources  it  appears  that  the  cotton  crop 
of  1842,  which  went  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and 
Pensacola,  and  other  gulf  ports,  through  the  straits 
of  Florida,  did  not  fall  short  of  1,600.000  bales — 
worth,  at  the  place  of  shipment,  $30  each,  or  in  the 
aggregate,  $48,000,000. 

j To  these  values  may  be  added  $6,000,000  for 
western  tobacco,  $4  000,000  for  sugar,  and  as  much 
for  iron,  hemp,  lead,  copper,  lumber,  furs,  naval 
stores,  &c. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  value  oT  produce  passing 
annually  out  through  the  straits,  amounts  to  not  less 
than  $100,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  ships 
used  in  the  transportation.  But  this  immense  amount 
of  property  is  not  sent  abroad  to  give  no  return;  it  is 
bartered  away  and  exchanged  for  other  merchan- 
dise of  various  kinds,  at  least  of  equal  value.  If 
it  be  supposed  that  one-fourth  of  this  value  returns 
inland,  as  bills  of  exchange,  slaves,  &c.  there  will 
remain  $75,000,000  for  the  return  cargoes  by  the 
way  of  the  gull;  thus  giving,  through  these  narrow 
staits  and  the  gulf,  an  out-going  and  returning  com- 
merce of  $175,00  *,000  a year.  And  such  is  the  con- 
dition of  our  gulf  defences,  that  it  is  within  the  ability 
of  any  third-rate  naval  power  entirely  to  interrupt 
this  trade;  nay,  any  nation  that  can  command  two  or 
three  small  men  of  war,  choosing  its  time,  may  send 
them  to  take  up  their  position  in  the  Florida  pass, 
with  orders  to  plunder  and  to  rob  American  shipping, 
without  fear  of  interruption,  for  days  and  weeks  to- 
gether; for  it  has  been  shown  what  is  the  time  re- 
quired to  reach  those  straits  from  Norfolk,  our  near- 
est naval  station.” 

Remarking  upon  the  ready  means  which  England 
possesses  of  destroying  our  southwestern  trade,  the 
report  continues — 

“England,  from  her  great  proximity  by  means  of 
her  strong  hold  in  the  West  Indies,  would  command 
the  Fl-rida  pass  and  entire  gulf  commerce;  and  this 
she  has  once  actually  prepared  to  do.  During  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  public  mind,  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  in  1841  and  ’42,  with  regard 
to  the  national  controversy  then  pending,  that  coun- 
try gave  decided  proofs  that  she,  at  least,  understood 
our  weak  points,  and  knew  where  to  strike  with  most 
effect.  Before  she  commenced  the  final  negotiation, 
she  had  quietly  assembled  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
stationed  one  by  one  at  her  outposts  along  our  sea 
front,  an  armed  fleet  of  fifty  sail  and  upwards.  Hover- 
ing with  this  force,  about  tue  West  Indies,  were  in- 
cluded not  less  than  one  dozen  swift  steamers  of  war; 
which,  as  far  as  this  govoanment  was  prepared  to 
prevent  them,  or  had  provided  its  citizens  in  the 
west  with  the  means  of  defending  their  own  borders, 
might  have  gone  up  the  Mississippi,  laid  St.  Louis  in 
ashes,  and  burned  Cincinnati  to  the  ground. 

“The  force  which  that  country  had  assembled  in 
our  waters,  on  that  occasion,  was  greater  than  all 
the  naval  forces  which  we  then  had,  or  now  have, 
afloat;  fronting  the  coast,  its  centre  and  both  wings 
were  resting  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

“The  Mississippi  river  and  its  navigable  tributaries, 
if  stretched  out  in  a continuous  line,  would  extend 
once  and  a half  entirely  around  the  world. J These 
water  courses  are  spread  out  in  deep  blue  streams 
over  a valley  containing  an  area  of  one  million  and  a 
half  of  square  miles  of  fertile  territory,  capable  of 
supporting  a population  of  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  beings.  This  population  is  now  filling  up 
with  a rapidity  to  which  the  history  of  the  world 
gives  no  parallel.  The  intersecting  streams  are  na- 
tional highways,  already  provided  by  nature  for  this 
fertile  region;  they  are  ready  to  receive  and  carry  to 
market  all  the  surplus  produce  of  its  thrifty  popula- 
tion, however  great.  Of  this  produce  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  great  receptacle.  The  people  thus  in- 
terested in  its  security  are  its  best  protectors  in  peace, 
and  would  be  its  bravest  and  stoutest  defenders  in 
war.  And  because  the  people  in  this  valley  are  its 
natural  defenders,  (for  whatever  endangers  the  com- 
merce of  the  gulf,  will  injuriously  affect  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  valley),  your  committee  would  for  that 
reason  recommend  the  erecting  of  a well-found  na- 
val establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.” 

Lieut.  Maury,  who  has  urged  with  all  the  force  of 
Irulh  the  importance  to  the  country  of  a well  ap- 
pointed national  dock  yard  on  the  Mississippi,  re- 
marks— 

“But,  as  important  as  a well  appointed  naval  de- 
pot and  dock  yard  on  the  Mississippi  is  to  the  de- 
lence  and  protection  of  our  gulf  coast  and  commerce, 


( i ne  leiigiu  ul  Hie-  principal  rivers  of  the  valiey  is 
37.0U0  miles,  exclusive  of  such  as  the  Big  Black  and 
Wliite  Water  in  Arkansas,  the  tributaries^of  the  Ten- 
nessee, &.c.  &c.  aB  stated  in  Bradford’s  atlas. 


it  is  scarcely  less  so  to  the  safety  in  war,  of  the  lake 
frontier.  Next  to  the  comme.ree  ol  the  gulf,  that  of 
the  lakes  is  most  valuable;  official  returns  show  it  to 
be  not  less  than  $65,000,000  in  value;  and,  in  a war 
with  England,  this  commerce  being  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  would  be  much  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
cruisers,  if  not  entirely  cut  off  by  them.” 

Ship  navigation  from  Portsmouth,  England,  to  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie. 

Canals  in  Canada.  The  Providence  Journal  con- 
tains a letter  from  a friend  travelling  in  Canada,  in 
which  the  following  notice  is  taken  of  two  great 
work?  of  internal  navigation  in  that  province: 

“The  works  to  which  1 refer  are  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Rideau  canals.  The  Rideau  connects  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  Ottawa,  terminating  a few  miles 
below  Kingston.  It  strikes  the  Ottawa  at  the  foot 
of  Chaudiere  falls.  Its  length  is  135  miles,  its  breadth 
is  without  limit.  The  construction  of  this  canal,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  is  peculiar  to  itself;  and  is  the 
only  instance  within  my  knowledge  of  a water  com- 
munication on  the  same  plan.  It  is  entirely  formed 
by  connecting  a chain  of  lakes  by  locks  and  dams, 
instead  of  making  excavations,  neither  a tow  path  or 
road  is  necessary,  as  the  navigation  is  performed  ex- 
clusively by  steamboats,  and  barges  towed  by  them, 
similar  to  those  on  the  North  River.  On  the  summit 
level  of  the  canal  is  Rideau  lake  about  25  miles  in 
length.  It  is  283  feet  above  the  Ottawa,  where  it  en- 
ters the  river,  and  154  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Kingston,  where  the  water  is  on  a level  with  Lake 
Ontario.  Forty-seven  locks  are  required  for  the  as- 
cent and  descent,  which  is  built  on  a scale  sufficiently 
large  for  steamboats  to  pass.  Their  length  is  142 
feet,  breadth  33  feet.  They  are  built  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  In  order  to 
make  the  necessary  levels,  twenty  dams  are  required 
of  great  strength  and  durability,  which  throws  back 
the  water  to  a great  distance,  converting  some  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  forest  lands  into  lakes.  A 
great  change  has  consequently  been  produced  in  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  country.  In  several  in- 
stances, says  Mr.  Taggart,  the  engineer,  a dam  not 
more  than  twenty-four  feet  high  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  wide,  throws  the  rapids  and  rivers 
into  a still  sheet  above  it,  for  a distance  of  more  than 
twenty  miles.  The  dams  also  back  the  waters  up 
creeks,  ravines  and  valleys;  and  instead  of  making 
one  canal,  they  form  numerous  canals  of  various  ra- 
mifications, which  will  tend  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a very  fertile  country.  Much  of  the  land 
drowned  by  the  raising  of  the  dams  is  of  little  value, 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  making  excavations.  The 
Rideau  canal  was  made  by  the  British  governmental 
the  expense  of  about  two  and  a half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. One  important  object  which  the  British  go- 
vernment had  in  view  of  making  so  great  an  outlay 
was  to  complete  an  inland  communication,  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  time  of  war.  Without  this 
channel,  all  intercourse  by  water  would  be  cut  off, 
and  supplies  could  not  be  sent  from  one  section  of  the 
province  to  the  other. 

“The  St.  Lawrence  canal  is  another  great  work, 
built  by  the  province.  Like  the  Rideau  it  is  adapted 
to  ship  and  steamboat  navigation.  But  from  all  I can 
learn,  it  has  proved  a bad  speculation,  and  of  very 
little  use,  as  steamboats  now  pass  down  the  rapids 
along  side  of  it,  with  perfect  safety,  in  one-tenth  of 
the  time  it  would  take  to  pass  through  the  canal.  In 
returning,  they  pass  up  the  Ottawa  river,  and  through 
the  Rideau  canal  to  Lake  Ontario. 

The  British  can  now  send  their  steamboats  or  schoo- 
ners from  the  sea  by  means  of  the  Rideau  and  Wel- 
land canals  to  Lake  Michigan.  I have  seen  several 
vessels  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  loaded  with  the  produce 
of  Illinois  and  Michigan,  on  their  way  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  if  necessary  they  might  proceed  to 
England.” 

We  scarcely  need  remind  our  readers  who  were 
observers  in  the  last  war,  of  the  difficulties  then  en- 
countered in  the  transportation  of  ordnance  and  naval 
stores  from  the  seacoast  to  the  lakes.  It  cost  more 
o get  one  gun  there  from  New  York  than  it  took  to 
tbuy  two.  And  such  \as  the  quality  of  the  metal, 
that  we  actually  lost  mote  men  from  the  bursting  of 
our  own  cannon  on  the  lakes,  than  we  did  from  the 
shot  of  the  enemy.  Since  then,  our  wily,  active,  and 
head  reaching  neighbor,  smarting  under  the  recol- 
lection of  the  lake  scenes  in  war,  has,  at  great  cost 
of  labor  and  of  money,  cleared  from  the  sea  a way 
for  her  ships  above  the ‘mighty  cataract.’  To  ef- 
fect this  she  has  constructed  two  ship  canals — one 
passing  around  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  other  around 
tlie  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Through  these,  she 
can  now  carry  on  a direct  trade  with  the  upper  lakes; 
and  shipping  laden  on  Lake  Michigan  with  the  pro- 
duce of  1111  inois,  have  been  spoken  out  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  logged  as  vessels  of ‘good  intent’  bound  on 
a foreign  cruise. 
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The  latter  of  these  canals,  (the  Rideau).  was  con- 
structed by  the  Crown  at  an  expense  of  two  millions 
and  a half  dollars. 

An  important  abject  which  the  British  government 
had  in  view  in  making  so  great  an  outlay,  was,  it  is 
authoritatively  urged  ‘to  complete  an  inland  com- 
munication of  the  greatest  importance  in  war.’  A 
war  with  whom,  pray,  if  not  with  brother  Jonathan. 

The  Welland  canal,  even  at  a great  cost,  had  al- 
ready been  constructed  around  the  falls  of  Niagara. 
And  at  this  time,  there  ate  several  thousand  laborers 
engaged  in  the  enlargement  of  this  canal;  so  that, 
when  completed,  vessels  14G  feet  long  and  26  feet 
wide  may  pass  through  it.  Thus,  in  war,  one  half  of 
the  whole  British  navy  may  be  turned  loose  from  the 
ocean  upon  the  Erie  and  Ontario  Should  those  for- 
ces get  command  of  these  two  lakes,  all  communica- 
tion with  them,  through  our  Erie  canals,  would  be 
cut  off.  [Buffalo  Adverlioer. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  STEWART,  OF  PENN. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  TARIFF  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 
Delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Stales,  March ■ 13,  1844. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  to  inquire  of 
the  Chair  whether  the  previous  question,  which  had 
been  called  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  would 
preclude  discussion  on  the  question  now  propounded 
by  the  Chair,  “Shall  this  bill  pass.” 

The  Speaker  having  replied  in  the  negative — 

Mr.  Stewart  said:  However  unprepared,  I am 
nevertheless  glad,  sir,  of  the  opportunity  thus  un- 
expectedly acquired  of  saying  a few  words  on  this 
important  measure  before  its  final  passage.  On 
coming  into  the  hall  a few  minutes  since,  I was  sur- 
prised, sir,  to  learn  that  this  bill  to  repeal  the  distri- 
bution law,  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  within  the  last  hour,  had  been  already  read  a 
first  and  second  time  under  the  previous  question, 
and  was  now  on  its  final  passage.  Sir,  is  this  fair?  is 
it  right,  that  this  bill,  by  far  the  most  important  that 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  present  congress, 
should  thus  be  hurried  through  all  its  stages,  and  fi- 
nally passed,  under  the  gag,  without  amendment  or 
debate?  Why  this  hurry  and  haste?  Why  post  with 
such  dexterity  to  this  destructive  deed?  Why  is  this 
important  measure  to  be  thus  despatched  in  an  hour, 
when  days  and  months  have  been  spent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  comparative  insignificance? — 
The  motive  cannot  be  mistaken:  its  friends  are  afraid 
of  discussion;  they  fear  the  development  of  facts 
which  must  prostrate  them  before  the  people;  but 
they  cannot  escape,  sir.  They  may,  by  the  gag,  sup- 
press debate  here,  but  they  cannot,  thank  God,  gag 
the  people  and  the  press;  they  can  and  will  speak 
out,  in  tones  of  thunder,  against  the  doings  of  this 
day. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of 
this  country  belonged  to  the  states  of  this  Union  — 
It  is  a fund  which  this  government  hold  in  trust  for 
the  people  of  the  states;  and  a period  has  arrived  in 
our  history  when,  by  the  mal-administration  of  this 
government,  a state  of  things  has  been  brought  about 
in  which  the  states  are  involved  in  debt,  a debt  which 
was  not  only  crushing  the  people  of  the  country  un- 
der taxation,  but  was  driving  some  of  the  states  to 
repudiation  and  bankruptcy.  Is  this  government  to 
furnish  no  relief  to  the  states  of  this  Union?  Does  it 
owe  no  obligations  to  the  states  and  to  the  people? 

Are  we  to  sit  here  calmly  and  see  the  states  and 
the  people  of  the  Union  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
direct  taxation,  see  the  character  of  the  country  dis- 
graced, see  repudiation  stalking  forth  throughout  the 
and,  and  this  house  and  this  government,  which  had 
the  power  to  relieve  the  people  from  their  burdens 
and  redeem  this  government  from  disgrace,  do  no- 
thing? This  was  a matter  in  which  this  government 
was  deeeply  interested.  The  interest  and  honor 
of  this  government  must  be  sustained  or  destroyed 
with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  states — they  are 
inseparable — we  are  one  people  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  and  share  in  the  same  glory  and  in  the  same 
disgrace. 

Sir,  you  will  have  a surplus  in  the  treasury,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  derived  from  the  existing  tariff,  if 
let  alone.  And  what  will  you  do  with  it?  Why  not 
give  the  proceeds  of  the  land  to  the  states,  to  which 
it  justly  and  fairly  belongs?  If  you  do  not,  you  will 
be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  another  distribution  law 
to  divide  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  states. 

GENERAL  JACKSON  IN  FAVOR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

1 his  policy  was  strongly  recommended  and  urged 
by  Gen.  Jackson,  not  in  one,  but  in  three  of  his  an- 
nual messages,  and  it  had  been  adopted  in  congress 
by  a majority  of  more  than  four  to  one,  155  to  38  in 
the  house,  and  24  to  6 in  the  senate.  Yet  gentle- 
men now  contend  that  this  measure  is  not  onlv  high- 
ly inexpedient,  but  unconstitutional;  and  M"r.  Van 


Buren,  in  his  Indiana  letter,  declares  that  the  people 
would  “stultify”  themselves  by  its  adoption — a de- 
claration by  which  he  not  only  stultifies  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  but  himself  also.  General  Jackson,  in  his  first 
message,  advocates  the  policy  of  distribution,  and 
says,  “the  most  safe,  just,  and  federal  disposition 
that  can  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue  will  be  its 
distribution  among  the  states  according  to  their  ra- 
tio of  representation.”  In  his  next  message  of  1830, 
he  renews  this  recommendation,  and  lakes  up  and 
answers,  at  great  length,  and  with  great  ability,  all 
the  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  the  policy 
of  distribution — the  very  same  objections  that  are 
here  urged  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends,  he 
answered  and  overturned,  in  their  order,  No.  1,  2,3, 
4,  occupying  several  pages  of  his  message,  to  which 
he  commended  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Dromgoole,)  who  had  reported  this  bill.  In  his 
message  of  1832,  Gen.  Jackson  again  took  up  and 
discussed,  at  great  length,  the  subject  of  the  public 
lands:  he  says  they  ought  “to  cease,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, to  be  a source  of  revenue;”  that  “the  idea  of 
raising  revenue  from  them  ought  to  be  abandoned;” 
that  they  would  endanger  the  “harmony  and  union 
of  the  states;”  and  he  expressly  declares,  what  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  these  lands  were  pledged  to 
the  general  government  to  pay  the  revolutionary  war 
debt,  and  that  that  debt  being  now  discharged,  the 
“lands  were  released  from  the  pledge,  and  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  congress,”  he  says,  “to  dispose  of  them 
in  such  way  as  may  seem  to  them  best.”  Such  are 
the  sound  and  deliberate  opinions  of  Gen.  Jackson; 
yet  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  concurred  with  him  at  the 
time,  now  says,  in  his  Indiana  letter,  that  the  people 
would  “stultify  themselves  by  the  adoption  of  a pro- 
position so  preposterous.”  These  are  his  words — a 
high  compliment  to  his  “illustrious  predecessor” — 
“a  preposterous  proposition,”  which  Mr.  Van  Buren 
says,  no  one  but  a fool  would  think  of,  and  that  “its 
agitation,  he  regrets  to  say,  is  calculated  to  degrade 
the  character  of  the  American  people  in  the  estima- 
tion of  mankind.” 

These,  sir,  are  perhaps,  some  of  the  develope 
ments  which  gentlemen  intended  to  suppress  by  the 
previous  question. 

Why  not  give  the  land  proceeds  to  the  states? — 
We  are  now  receiving  under  the  tariff  of  ’42  more 
revenue  than  we  want;  during  the  last  month  we 
have  received  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  single  port  of  New  York.  Suppose  we  receive 
in  all  the  other  ports  in  the  Union  no  more  than  is 
received  in  New  York,  and  it  will  amount  to  four 
millions  per  month,  equal  to  forty-eight  millions  per 
year.  Still  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied,  and  a bill 
has  been  reported  by  the  commit  tee  of  way  s and  means 
to  repeal  the  tariff  of  ’42,  because  it  has  destroyed 
the  revenue,  and  they  have  substituted  one  which 
they  say  will  increase  the  revenue.  Yes,  sir,  the 
Globe  also,  in  an  editorial  article  of  the  10th  of  last 
month,  stated  that  the  last  whig  congress  had  “doub- 
led the  expenditures  of  the  government,  and  reduced 
the  revenue  one-half” — a statement  made  in  the  face 
of  official  documents  showing  that  the  reverse  was 
much  nearer  the  truth.  Yes,  sir,  the  report  on  the 
finances  at  the  opening  of  this  session  shows  that  the 
ordinary  expenditures  during  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  ad- 
ministration amounted  to  nearly  thirty-four  millions 
in  one  year,  and  averaged  more  than  twenty-eight 
millions;  while  in  1842  and  ’43,  under  a whig  con- 
gress, the  average  was  little  over  twenty-three,  and 
that  the  revenue  had  been  increased  by  the  whig  ta- 
riff of  ’42  from  less  than  fourteen  millions  in  1840 
and  ’41  to  more  than  eighteen  millions  in  1842  and 
1843,  and  it  would  be  more  than  twenty-five,  and 
might  possibly  reach  thirty  millions  the  present  year. 
Yet  the  Globe  says  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that  the 
whigs  have  “doubled  the  expenditures  and  reduced 
the  revenues  one-half.” 

From  present  prospects,  am  I not  justified,  sir,  in 
saying  that  we  shall  have  a large  surplus  over  and 
above  the  current  expenditures?  Why  not  then  give 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands  to  the  slates  to  relieve  the 
people  of  the  indebted  states  from  the  loads  of  taxa- 
tion by  which  they  are  now  ground  down  to  the  earth? 
This  fund  justly  belong  to  the  states — in  the  language 
of  Geneial  Jackson,  this  government  now  holds  it  in 
trust  for  the  states  after  the  paying  of  the  revolution- 
ary debt  for  which  it  was  pledged,  and  a court  of 
chancery,  upon  a bill  filed,  would  decree  this  fund  to 
the  stales  on  proof  of  the  payment  of  the  debt  for 
which  it  was  pledged.  Yrou  have  no  use  for  this  fund, 
then  why  I repeat,  sir,  not  give  it  to  the  states  to 
which  it  rightfully  belongs?  What  better  use  can 
you  make  of  it? 

Mr.  Dromgoole  said,  pay  off  the  whig  debt  w ith 
it! 

The  whig  debt!  I thank  the  gentleman  for  the  sug- 
gestion— the  Van  Buren  debt  he  should  have  said. — 
Yes,  sir,  the  existing  debt  was  inherited  by  the  whigs 
front  the  gentleman  and  his  part);  it  was  the  only  le- 


gacy Mr.  Van  Buren  had  left  to  his  country  when  he 
retired  from  office.  He  had  found  the  treasury  with 
a surplus  of  more  than  sixteen  millions  of  dollars 
over  and  above  the  amount  deposited  with  the  stales, 
to  which  add  the  proceeds  of  the  bank  stock,  and  the 
amount  he  received  exceeded  twenty-four  millions. 
Well,  sir,  he  not  only  expended  this  twenty-four 
millions  with  all  the  revenues  of  the  government,  but 
he  left  the  people  saddled  with  a debt  of  $17,356,- 
998,  consisting  of  treasury  notes,  unpaid  appropria- 
tions, and  debts  outstanding;  and  this  was  the  debt 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Dromgoole)  is  pleased  to  call 
the  whig  debt — it  is  ours,  but  we  got  it  by  descent,  it 
came  from  that  gentleman  and  his  party;  but  the 
whigs  could  pay  it,  and  would  pay  it,  if  gentlemen 
would  let  the  present  tai  iff  alone  a few  years  longer- 
The  whigs  had  paid  part  of  it,  and  would  soon  pay 
the  whole.  But  if  gentlemen  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  tariff  as  proposed  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  to  which  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Dromgoole) 
belonged,  (seven  out  of  nine  of  that  committee  were 
Van  Buren  men,)  this  debt  will  soon  be  again  dou- 
bled, especially  if  you  superadd  the  extravagance 
and  prodigality  of  another  Van  Buren  administration 
— of  which  however,  sir,  I am  happy  to  believe  there 
is  not  the  slightest  probability. 

But  why,  let  me  ask  gentlemen,  repeal  the  distri- 
bution lau?  it  is  not  now  in  operation,  and  it  cannot 
operate  till  all  the  duties  are  brought  down  to  20  per 
cent.  Why  repeal  it  then,  unless  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  contemplate  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  to  20  per  cent.,  for  till  this  be  done  there  can 
be  no  distribution  under  the  existing  law.  But  I havo 
another  question  to  ask  the  committee — if  you  re- 
peal a part,  why  not  repeal  the  whole  of  the  la*?— 
This  law  gives  to  each  of  the  new  states  500,000 
acres  of  choice  land  over  and  above  their  distribu- 
tive share.  This  part  of  the  law  is  left  unrepealed, 
and  in  full  force,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  states  are 
deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  this  law  now  and  for- 
ever. As  to  the  old  states  the  law  is  repealed,  but 
the  new  states  are  left  to  enjoy  the  benefils  of  its 
provisions.  Why  is  this  so?  This  certainly  requires 
explanation,  and  it  was  perhaps  partly  to  avoid  this 
also  that  the  previous  question  has  been  called. 

The  revenue  plans  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  are  wholly  unintelligible  to  me — precisely  the 
same  measure  is  proposed  atone  time  to  reduce,  and 
at  anotner  lime  increase,  the  revenue;  whether  there 
be  too  much  or  too  little  revenue,  the  s ime  remedy 
is  recommended,  a “reduction  of  the  laiiff — down  with 
the  tariff.”  So  these  political  doctors  tiave,  it  seems, 
the  same  remedy  for  all  diseases.  In  1832,  when  we 
had  a surplus  revenue  of  upwards  of  §17,000,000,  to 
relieve  the  treasury,  Mr.  McDuffie,  then  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means,  reported  just  such  a bill  as  this 
reducing  duties,  and  it  was  then  supported  by  the 
present  chairman  (Mr.  McKay,  of  N.  C.)  as  a mea- 
sure calculated  to  reduce  the  revenue.  Now  that  ho- 
norable gentleman  reports  a similar  bill  reducing  the 
duties  for  the  contrary  purpose,  the  increase  of  the 
revenue;  how  the  same  measures  is  to  have  opposite 
effects  at  different  times,  l am  at  a loss  to  discover, 
perhaps  the  honorable  chairman  can  explain  it.  This 
bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties  to  about  what  they 
were  in  1840  and  ’41,  when  the  revenue  from  imports 
was  about  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  under 
the  present  law,  (the  act  of ’42,)  the  revenue  would 
probably  be  about  double  that  amount,  yet  the  com  • 
nnttee  of  ways  and  means  propose  to  repeal  the  act 
of  ’42,  and  reduce  the  duties  to  about  what  they 
were  in  1840  and  '41  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue.  This  surely  requires  expla- 
nation; I cannot  understand  it,  nor  do  1 see  how  any 
body  else  can.  But  how,  I ask,  is  a general  reduc- 
tion of  duties  to  increase  the  revenue?  Clearly  this 
could  only  be  done  by  a corresponding  increase  of 
imports.  If  you  reduce  your  duties  one-half,  you  must 
certainly  double  your  imports  to  gelthe  same  amount 
of  revenue.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  says  we 
will  have  twenty  millions  of  revenue  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  he  wants  five  millions  more,  and  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  this 
object,  instead  of  increasing  the  duties  orie-fourlh, 
reduce  them  one-fourth;  clearly  then  they  must  in- 
crease imports  one  half.  Our  imports  have  averaged 
for  some  years  past  about  one  hundred  millions;  on 
this,  with  the  present  tariff,  the  secretary  says  he 
will  this  year  have  twenty  millions  of  revenue;  re- 
duce it  one-fourth  and  we  will  have  but  fifteen.  To 
make  up  this  loss,  we  must  import  twen’y-five  mil- 
lions more  goods;  and  to  add  five  millions,  the  requir- 
ed amount  of  the  revenue,  we  must  import  twenty- 
five  millions  additional,  making  an  increased  impor- 
tation of  filly  millions,  to  get  five  millions  of  revenue 
which  is  not  wanted,  and  would  never  be  acquired 
by  this  measure  if  it  were. 

EFFECTS  ON  FARMERS  AND  MECHANICS. 

But  our  present  amount  of  foreign  imports,  viz 
ouc  hundred  millions,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  de 
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manH;  how  Ihen  are  you  to  make  room  for  fifty  mil- 
lions moir?  this  can  only  be  done  by  destroying  fifty 
miliums  of  dollars  of  our  own  domestic  productions, 
to  make  w iy  for  that,  amount  of  the  productions  of 
foreign  industry.  We  must,  according  to  this  finan 
cial  scheme,  not  only  destroy  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
worth  annually  of  our  productive  industry,  but  we 
must  send  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  hard  ca»h  to 
foreign  countries,  to  purchase  what  we  now  do  pro- 
duce, cun  produce,  and  ought  to  produce  at  home;  and 
for  what?  to  raise  five  millions  of  revenue  by  taxa- 
tion, which  is  not  wanted!  Now,  sir,  I sub  nit,  is 
this  a wise,  is  it  an  American  policy?  Is  it  not  ra- 
ther a British  policy,  a plan  to  reduce  the  duties  and 
open  our  ports  to  the  importation  of  British  goods, 
to  the  sacrifice  and  destruction  of  our  own  mechan- 
ics, farmers,  and  manufacturers?  Yes,  sir,  and  this 
is  to  be  done  by  an  American  congress,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Amer  can  people!  Can  such 
an  anti-American — such  a British  system  as  this,  | 
stand  for  a moment  before  this  free  and  enlightened 
peoplt?  Pass  this  bill,  sir,  take  five  dollars  off  bar. 
iron,  and  still  more  off  iron  in  all  its  other  forms, 
and,  sir,  you  will  go  f .r  to  extinguish  the  fires  of; 
every  furnace  and  of  every  forge  in  Pennsylvania. — 
By  this  bill  you  will  strike  down  your  own  mechan- 
ic— your  hatters,  your  shoemakers,  your  blacksmiths, 
your  tailors,  your  saddlers;  in  short,  all  your  me- 
chanics; you  paralyse  and  prostrate  your  glass  works, 
paper  mills,  tanneries,  salt  works,  collieries,  lead  : 
mines — your  woollen  and  cotton  factories  hut  above 
all,  you  aim  a death  blow  at  the  American  farmers, 
not  only  by  destroying  their  home  markets,  a'rnost 
the  only  markets  they  now  have,  but  what  is  still 
wor-e,  you  will  convert  the  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turer* thus  thrown  out  ol  employment,  into  agricul- 
turists, into  producers  instead  of  consumers  of  agri- 
cultural productions.  When  you  double  production 
and  diminish  consumption  one-half,  do  you  not  ruin 
and  destroy  the  farmers  of  this  country?  And,  sir, 1 
allow  me  to  say,  that  in  a country  like  this,  where 
seven-eights  of  the  entire  population  is  engaged  in 
agriculture,  when  agriculture  is  destroyed,  the  coun- 
try itself  is  destroyed.  Agriculture  is  the  great  basis 
an  i foundation  on  which  every  thing  else  depends; 
when  the  farmer  prospers,  all  prosper;  when  he  sinks, 
all  die  rest,  professional  men,  mechanics,  and  all  go 
down  with  him.  It  is  the  great  object  therefore  to 
take  care  of  agriculture,  make  this  pro-perous  and 
the  whole  country  will  prosper;  and  how  is  agricul- 
ture to  be  made  prosperous  but  by  building  up  and 
sustaining  home  markets,  it  is  therefore  not  for  the 
manufacturers,  but  for  the  mechanics  and  farmers, 
yes,  sir,  for  the  farmers,  that  I advocate  the  protec- 
tive policy.  There  is  one  important  fact  which  lies 
deep  at  the  foundation  ol  the  whole  subject;  to  which 
I am  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
ami  politicians  of  this  country,  and  it  is  this,  that 
half,  ani  more  than  half,  of  the  entire  price  of  the 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  a year  of  foreign  goods 
i t ported  into  this  country  is  agricultural  produce 
raised  on  a foreign  soil,  worked  up  and  manufactur- 
ed into  goods,  and  then  sent  here  for  sale;  and  that 
the  farmers  and  people  of  this  country  send  iri  this 
way  fitly  millions  of  dollars  a year  to  purchase  fo- 
reign agricultural  produce,  in  the  shape  of  goods, 
v.  title  foreigners  take  little  or  nothing  from  us,  our 
whole  agricultural  exports  to  all  the  world  (except- 
ing cotluii  and  tobacco)  do  not  amount  to  ten  millions 
of  dollars  a year;  thus,  sir,  we  purchase  five  dollars’ 
worth  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  to  every  dol- 
lar’s worth  we  sell;  this  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
strictly  true:  1 defy  contradiction — I challenge  inves- 
tigation. Let  gentlemen  disposed  to  contest  it  select 
an  article  of  foreign  goods,  a yard  of  cloth,  a ton  of 
iron,  a hat,  a coat,  a (.air  of  shoes,  any  tiling,  “from 
a needle  to  an  anchor,”  examine  its  constituent  parts, 
the  raw  material,  the  clothing  and  the  substance  of 
the  labor  employed  in  its  munfacture,  and  it  would 
bediseovered  thatinorethan  half, often  three  fourths, 
ol  the  whole  price  is  made  up  of  agricultural  pro 
duce.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  farmers  often 
make  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  domestic  goods, 
cloths,  &c.,  without  using  a dollar’s  worth  of  any 
thing  not  produced  on  ttieir  own  farms;  goods  and 
cloLh  thus  made  are  therefore  entirely  agricultural; 
and  are  nut  the  same  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  goods,  whether  made  on  a farm  or  in  a facto- 
ry? 

Mr.  S.  said  he  had  ascertained  the  fact  from  his 
own  books  kept  at  a furnace,  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  price  of  every  ton  of  iron  sold,  was 
paid  to  the  neighboring  farmers  for  their  domestic 
goods,  their  meat  and  flour,  that  clothed  and  fed  his 
hands;  for  their  hay , corn,  oats,  &c.  that  sustained  his 
horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  employed  about  bis  works. 
In  England,  iron  is  made  ol  the  same  melerials  that 
constitute  it  here;  well,  we  now  import,  manufactur- 
ed and  unmanufactured,  eight  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  iron  and  steel;  say  only  half  its  value  is  agri- 


cultural produce,  thus  then,  we  send  four  millions  of 
dollars  a year  to  purchase  foreign  agricultural  pro- 
duce, converted  into  i'-ori  and  sent  here  forsale,  ..  hile 
our  own  couritrv  is  filled  with  iron  arid  coal,  burie  I 
and  useless,  and  the  produce  of  our  farmers  left  with- 
out markets.  Will  the  farmers  of  this  country  submit 
to  such  a system  as  this — openly  advocated  and  adopt- 
ed to  favor  foreign  industry  at  the  expense  of  our 
own?  Will  they  tamelv  and  silently  agree  thus  to  be 
crushed  arid  sacrificed?  No,  sir,  they  will  not;  they 
will  speak  out  against  this  unjust  and  ruinous  mea- 
sure; your  tables  will  soon  groan  under  the  weight  of 
their  remonstrances  against  it.  I call  on  them  to  do 
so;  1 call  on  them  to  come  to  the  rescue  before  it  is 
too  late. 

BRITISH  BILL. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  bill  is  to  open  our  ports 
to  the  importation  of  B-itish  goods — to  favor  foreign 
farm  ersand  mechanics  and  destroy  our  own.  Sir, 
give  the  people  time  to  he  heard,  and  this  bill  cannot 
pass;  let  it  be  discussed  and  it  can  never  pass  an  Ame-  j 
rican  congress  There  is  one  way  in  which  it  can  pass  j 
— send  it  to  the  British  parliamentand  it  will  be  pass-  j 
ed  by  acclamation.  England  would  give  millions  to 
secure  its  passage.  It  had  recently  been  stated  in  an 
olficial  report,  read  in  the  house  of  commons,  that 
unless  the  American  tai  iff  of  1842  was  modified  and 
reduced,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  pay  to  the  (J. 
Slates  cash  for  their  cotton,  instead  of  paying  in 
goods  as  she  formerly  had  done;  and  this  bill  accord- 
ingly  modifies  the  tariff  of  1842  to  suit  the  wishes  of 
the  British  chancellor,  who,  while  he  recommends 
free  trade  and  low  duties  to  us,  takes  special  care  to 
adhere  to  his  own  prohibitory  system.  While  ttiis 
hill  proposes  greutly  to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign 
distilled  spirits,  England  exacts  a duty  of  2,700  per 
cent,  on  ours;  and  this  is  reciprocity!  This  bill  re-  | 
duces  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  its  manufactures,  | 
while  England  demands  1,200  per  cent,  on  ours,  and 
actually  collects  22  millions  dollars  of  revenue  an- 
nually from  cur  tobacco,  equal  to  the  whole  revenue 
of  this  government — such  is  British  reciprocity  and 
free  trade.  Since  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  tables  with 
England  have  been  turned;  last,  year  the  balance  of 
trade  with  Great  Britain  exceeded  $13,000,000  in 
our  favor,  instead  of  being  about  that  amount  against 
ns,  as  in  former  years.  The  imports  of  specie  had  in 
the  last  year  reached  the  unprecedented  amount,  as 
appears  by  official  reports,  of  more  than  23  millions 
ol  dollars,  most  ol  it  from  Great  Britain.  No  wonder 
E igland  and  her  statesmen  were  anxious  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  American  whig  tariff  of ’42.  No  won- 
der her  chancellor  exclaims  against  the  tariff,  and 
says  it  will  oblige  them  to  send  us  specie  instead  of 
goods  hereafter  to  pay  for  cotton.  No  wonder  our 
country  is  rapidly  recovering  from  its  late  depression 
— that  its  course  is  again  onward  and  upward — that 
its  former  prosperity  is  again  returning — a prosperi- 
ty it  always  had  and  always  would  enjoy  under  an 
efficient  protective  system,  but  which  it  never  had 
and  never  would  enjoy  without  it  No  wonder  specie 
had  become  abundant — that  the  banks  had  resumed — 
that  exchanges  had  become  equalized  and  interest 
reduced — that  manufactures  had  revived — that  agri- 
| culture  was  recovering — that  the  mechanic  and  every 
other  branch  was  fully  and  profitably  employed.  All 
these  were  the  necessary  and  undeniable  fruits  of  the 
existing  tariff  policy — results  seen,  felt,  and  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  land — yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
j these  facts— shutting  their  eyes  to  these  great  lights 
blazing  up  before  them — the  committee  of  ways  and 
i means  leave  reported  a bill  to  repeal  this  beneficial 
j act  of  1842,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  low  duties  and 
j the  low  condition  of  1840.  They  have  struck  a death- 
blow at  this  policy — a policy  which  had  vindicated 
its  adoption  by  all  its  fruits,  which  had  fulfilled  all 
tiie  hopes  of  its  friends,  arid  falsified  all  the  predic- 
tions of  its  enemies;  but  shall  this  blow  be  availing? 
No,  sir,  it  will  recoil  and  overwhelm  its  authors. — 
The  people  who  have  experienced  the  benefits  and 
the  blessings  of  this  measure,  will  not  abandon  it. — 
E.en  its  enemies  are  now  disposed  to  give  it  a fan- 
arid  full  trial,  and  condemn  it  only  when  it  fails. — 
Then  why  not,  sir,  wait  till  the  people  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  upon  this  question  at  the  approach- 
ing elections?  They  will  then  settle  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  II  the  enemies  ot  the  tarifi' policy  prevail, 
they  can  arid  will  repeal  it;  but  if  you  repeal  it  now, 
and  its  friends  are  successlul,  it  w'lll  be  immediately 
restored.  Then  why  not  let  it  abide  tins  result?  Let 
it  go  the  people,  let  them  decide  it,  and,  for  one,  sir, 

I am  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision.  The 
committee  deprecate  agitation;  why  not,  then,  let  the 
matter  rest.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried,  and  if  it 
lads  put  it  down.  Whence  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
change;  what  interest  in  the  country  calls  for  it;  who 
has  petitioned  for  this  or  any  other  change?  No  one; 
but  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  say  we  must 
have  more  revenue — more  revenue — and  howdo  they 
propose  to  raise  it?  By  reducing  the  duties;  and  this, 


my  word  for  it,  will  result,  as  it  always  has  resulted, 
in  a reduction  of  revenue;  it  is  the  necessary  and  na* 
tural  consequence.  This  was  once  the  opinion  of  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  oT  ways  and 
means,  (Mr.  McKay)  hinjself,  and  as  there  is  now 
every  prospect  of  a redundant  revenue,  1 should  not 
be  surprised  if,  before  the  hill  is  disposed  of,  it  should 
be  advocated  a<  a measure  to  reduce  the  revenue, 
and  this  report  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“a  bill  to  increase  the  revenue,”  and  inserting  the 
words,  “a  bi'l  to  reduce  the  revenue.”  I affirm  it  is 
a fact,  and  here  challenge  contradiction,  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  country  have  always  been  increased  or 
diminished,  as  we  increased  or  diminished  the  duties 
on  foreign  g'ods;  and  why  will  not  this  be  the  result 
now?  (Here  Mr.  McKat  called  Mr.  Stewart  to 
order,  arid  said  it  would  be  time  enough  to  discuss 
the  tariff  when  that  measure  came  up  for  discussion.) 

Yes,  said  Mr.  S.  the  gentleman  has  got  a vote  to 
print  and  circulate  25,UUi)  copies  of  his  report — his 
speech  in  favor  of  his  bill— and  no  doubt  he  is  anx- 
ious to  suppress  any  reply;  but,  sir,  1 have  accidentally 
got  in  between  two  previous  questions,  and  I wish  to 
say  a little  on  the  other  side,  and  little  it  will  be  com- 
pared with  the  voluminous  report  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  which  report  I assure  the  gentle- 
man I will  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  to  my  con- 
stituents, who  will  readily  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate its  destructive  doctrines.  But  the  gentleman 
tells  me  to  wait  till  the  la i iff  comes  up  lor  discussion; 
sir,  this  may  never  happen;  may  not  the  majority  pass 
that  bill,  as  they  are  passing  this  important  bill,  un- 
der the  previous  question?  a majority  may  take  the 
bill  out  of  committee  and  pass  it  under  the  gag  w ith- 
out amendment  or  debate;  and  from  the  disposition 
evinced  to  suppress  debate  on  this  occasion,  have  we 
not  a right  to  apprehend  that  the  same  course  will 
be  pursued  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  which,  if  pass- 
ed at  all,  must  be  passed  under  the  gag — it  will  not 
bear  debate. 

But,  sir,  when  I was  interrupted  by  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  I was 
about  to  say,  that  if  tins  bill  increase  the  revenue  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  treasury,  it  can  only  fulfil 
thisoffiie  by  nearly  doubling  importations.  It  repu- 
diates protection,  and  adopts  the  horizontal  plan;  with 
a few  exceptions  it  brings  every  thing  down  to  thi  ty 
per  cent  till  the  1st  of  September,  1845.  when  there 
is  to  he  a general  reduction  of  all  ad  valorem  duties 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  under,  resulting  in  a re- 
duction of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1842 
' about  one-third,  or  say  one  fourth;  then  it  is  manifest 
that  you  must  import  one-fourth  more  foreign  goods 
to  make  good  the  loss  of  revenue  by  this  reduction, 
arid  one-lourth  more  to  raise  the  additional  five  mil- 
lions required,  making  an  increase  of  one-half,  vz. 
fifty  millions,  which  must  of  course  destroy  that 
! amount  of  our  own  production;  for  instance,  by  this 
! bill  one-half  the  protection  is  taken  off  hats;  two-fifths 
off  ready  made  clothing;  two  thirds  off  shoes;  one-half 
off  manufacturers  of  it  on;  so  that  the  hatters,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  bla  ksmiths  lose  one-half  of  their 
protection,  and  tiie  treasury  one-half  the  revenue; 
and  to  make  up  for  this  loss  of  revenue  we  must  of 
course  double  the  t nportation  of  hats,  shoes,  manu- 
factures of  iron,  and  ready-made  clothing,  destroying 
a corresponding  amount  of  our  own  production,  as 
the  consumption  will  continue  the  same  whether  the 
supply  be  furni-hed  at  home  or  from  abroad;  three 
cents  is  taken  off"  every  pound  of  imported  wool  cost- 
ing over  seven  cents;  of  course  we  must  greatly  in- 
ctease  the  importation  of  wool  to  makegood  this  loss 
of  revenue. 

To  understand  the  injurious  operation  of  this  bill 
upon  every  branch  of  the  national  industry,  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  mechanical,  1 would  sug- 
gest to  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  table  marked  “C”  in 
the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  way  s 
and  means,  where  they  would  see  the  precise  extent 
to  which  every  branch  of  industry  would  be  affected 
by  this  measure.  This  report  itself  would  thus  furnish 
the  best  and  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  the  proposed  measure  upon  American 
labor,  arid  its  beneficial  effects  upon  foreign,  and  es- 
pecially British  industry;  hence  he  had  denominated 
this  a -‘British  bill,”  because  it  was  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  British  mechanics,  manu- 
facturers, and  farmers,  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

But,  sir,  if  more  revenue  is  wauled,  why  not  in- 
crease the  duties  on  luxuries  consumed  by  the  rich, 
rather  than  thus  strike  down  tiie  poor  man’s  labor, 
and  take  the  bread  from  the  mouth  of  Ilia  children, 
to  make  room  for  the  importation  of  filly  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  foreign  goods?  Is  tins,  sir,  an  Ame- 
rican measure,  can  it  teceive  tiie  support  of  an  Ame- 
rican congress,  or  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can peopie?  1 call  on  the  authors  of  this  ruinous 
measure  to  come  forth  iu  its  def  nee.  1 call  on  them 
to  assign  some  reason  for  its  adoption.  1 can  readily 
discover  reasons  enough  why  England  should  desire 
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its  adoption,  but  they  are  the  very  reasons  why  we  i This  effect  is  invariable  and  universal;  but  unfor- 
sliou Id  reject  it;  just  so  far  as  it  benefits  them  it  in-  | Innately  the  duties  always  run  up  as  the  prices  run 


jures  us;  this  i-  a contest  between 
rican  mechanics,  farmers,  and  manufacturers,  for  the 
American  market,  and  the  q icstion  is,  which  side 
shall  we  tak  •?  The  tariff  of  1842  shuts  nut  the  fo- 
reigner and  gives  the  Americans  the  market;  this  bill 
proposes  to  repeal  the  tariff  of  1842.  and  give  it  to 
the  foreigner;  to  open  our  ports  and  again  flood  our 
country  with  foreign  goods,  and  export  money  by 
ship  loads  to  pay  for  (hem;  ami  why?  f again  ask  the 
committee  upon  what  principle  of  national  poliey 
this  measure  is  sustaineu? 

THE  TARIFF  DEMOCRATIC  — FREE  TRADE  MONARCHICAL. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  replied  to  enable  bare  headed 
people  to  buy  cheap  hats! 

To  enable  bare-headed  people  to  buy  cheap  hats! 
Sir,  let  me  tell  the  gent  Icman  if  he  carries  this  mea- 
sure, the  poor  people  of  this  country  would  not  only 
go  bare  headed  but  bare-barked;  they  would  he  doom- 
ed, like  the  paupers  of  Europe,  to  go  half  fed  and  half 
clad.  The  tariff,  sir,  is  “the  poor  man’s  law;”  it  is 
this  and  this  alone  that  gives  him  employment  and 
wages.  Just  as  the  tariff  goes  down  the  wages  of  la- 
bor will  go  down  with  it.  Repeal  the  tariff — adopt 
the  gentleman’s  favorite  plan  of  --free  trade,”  and  you 
will  bringdown  the  labor  here,  in  every  department 
of  industry,  to  the  level  of  the  labor  of  the  serfs  and 
paupers  of  Eirope.  This  is  certain — it  is  inevitable. 
As  certain  as  the  laws  of  gravitation — as  inevitable 
os  that  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  between  two 
unequal  bodies  of  water,  will  reduce  the  one  to  the 
level  of  the  other.  Repeal  the  tariff,  and  what  is 
there  to  prevent  our  country  from  being  instantly  in- 
undated with  the  productions  of  the  low  priced  labor 
of  Europe.  When  hatters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
and  all  must  come  down  and  work  as  cheap  as  they 
do,  or  give  up  the  market!  With  the  present  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  by  steamships,  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  establish  higher  wages  and  higher  prices 
on  one  side  of  a street  than  on  the  other,  as  to  estab- 
lish and  sustain  higher  prices  and  wages  here  than  in 
Europe,  under  the  delusive  and  Utopian  scheme  of 
‘free  trade.”  But.  sir,  this  scheme  would  bring  in 
its  train  other  and  and  more  fearful  consequences. 
Adopt  this  scheme,  and  you  will  soon  bring  down 
and  degrade  t’enow  free  and  prosperous  labor  of 
this  country,  not  only  to  the  moral,  but  to  th e political 
condition  of  the  slaves  and  serfs  of  Europe.  By  re- 
ducing their  wages,  you  deprive  the  poor  man  of  the 
means  of  educating  his  children  and  fitting  them  to 
be  free.  By  thus  depressing  one  class  of  your  peo- 
ple, you  necessarily  elevate  another.  You  divide  so- 
ciety horizontally  into  upper  and  lower  classes — dis 
tinctionsand  titles  supervene — -jealousies  and  finally 
hostilities  follow,  and  liberty  itself  is  in  the  end 
swallowed  up  in  monarchy.  Such  are  the  political 
and  moral  tendencies  of  every  step  in  the  direction 
of  free  trade.  The  protective  policy  is  therefore 
democratic  in  its  character  and  tendencies,  it  is 
policy  whi  h promotes  equality,  n it  by  depres-ing 
one  class,  but  by  elevating  all — by  elevating,  sus- 
taining, and  protecting  the  labor  of  our  own  country 
against  the  ruinous  and  degrading  effects  of  a too  free 
competition  w ith  the  low  priced  and  depressed  labor 
of  Europe.  These  are  views  which  belong  to  this 
subject,  and  should  not  he  overlooked  or  disregarded 
by  those  who  represent  the  free  labor  of  this  country, 
and  especially  by  those  who  make  professions  of  de- 
mocracy and  love  of  the  people.  Now  is  the  time,  and 
this  is  the  question,  to  test  their  sincerity.  Those  who 
represent  slaves  may  he  excused,  but  those  represent- 
in" freemen  will  be  held  to  a strict  accountability. 

THE  duties  added  to  the  price,  not  true. 

The  great  and  leading  objection  to  the  protective 
policy  is,  that  the  duties  are  added  to  the  price,  and 
paid  by  the  consumers.  This  objection  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  opposition  to  this  policy;  and,  if 
unfounded,  this  opposition  ought  to  cease.  The  du 
ty  is  added  to  the  price;  this  is  the  theory.  Now, 
sir,  how  is  tiie  fact;  what  says  experience?  All  ex- 
perience proves  that  this  objection  has  no  existence 
— save  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  make  it. 

Now,  sir,  1 lay  it  down  as  a general  proposition, 
that  there  never  was  a high  protective  duty  imposed 
upon  any  article,  from  the  foundation  of  this  govern- 
ment, to  the  present  day,  the  price  of  which  has  not 
been  in  the  end  reduced — greatly  reduced — in  many 
instances  to  one  half,  one-third,  and  one-fourth  of 
what  it  had  been  before  these  protective  duties  were 
imposed.  This,  sir,  may  seem  to  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  to  he  a strong  declaration;  but,  sir,  I make 
it  deliberately,  with  a full  conviction  of  its  truth, 
and  1 challenge  gentlemen  to  disprove  it — 1 defy 
them  to  point  out  a sii  gle  instance  to  the  contrary. 
Let  them  examine,  and  they  will  find  invariably 
that  wherever  the  duties  have  been  highest,  the 
prices  have  ultimately  come  down  the  lowest,  and  for 
a wry  obvious  reason — nigh  duties  promote  competi- 
tion, and  competition  nevt  r fails  to  bringdown  prices. 


foreign  and  Arne-  I down;  hence  the  frightful  lists  of  duties  exhibited  by 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  amounting  to  200, 
300,  and  400  per  cent.  When  first  imposed  these  du 
ties  were  but  30  to  40  per  cent.;  hut  now,  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  prices,  they  have  run  up  to  200  or  300 
per  cent.  By  way  of  illustration  lake  an  article  ol 
glass,  on  which  a duty  of  $4  a box  was  imposed  at  a 
time  when  glass  cost  $12;  this  was  then  a duty  ol  33 
per  cent.,  but  now  when  home  competition,  induced 
by  this  protective  duty,  has  brought  down  the  price  to 
$2  a box,  the  duty,  owing  to  this  reduction  of  price 
is  200  per  cent,  instead  of  33,  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  articles  on  which  the  duty,  when  impos- 
ed, did  not  exceed  20  or  3 I per  cent.,  but  now,  ow- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  price  produced  by  home  com- 
petition), they  amount  to  2 or  300  per  cent.  When 
iour  cents  per  pound  duty  was  put  on  cut  nails,  the 
price  was  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  this  duty,  of 


Now  I submit  whether  practically  the  opposite  of 
this  proposition  is  not  the  truth;  and  whether  such  is 
not  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  great 
laws  of  demand  and  supply  vvhich  regulate  and  con- 
trol prices  throughout  tiie  world. 

But  agriculture  is  still  further  fcenefilted  by  the  pro- 
tective policy.  By  increasing  manufactures,  it  with- 
draws a portion  of  the  capital  and  hands  from  agricul- 
ture, and  converts  them  into  consumers  instead  of  pro- 
ducers— into  customers  instead  of  rivals;  thus  dimin- 
ishing the  quantity  and  increasing  the  demand  lor  ag- 
ricultural supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  supply  and  reducing  the  price  of  the  manufactur- 
ed goods  which  they  get  in  exchange.  Thus,  in  every 
point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  be  considered, 
the  farmer  is  more  benefitted  than  the  manufacturer 
by  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  the,  protective 
policy.  By  way  of  illustration —suppose  in  a village 
there  is  one  manufacturing  establishment  of  woollen 
goods;  here  the  surrounding  farmers  sell  their  wool 


course,  was  33  per  cent.;  but  now,  when  the  effect  of  | and  other  agricultural  supplies;  the  manufacturer, 
this  protective  duty  has  been  to  reduce  the  price  of  j having  a monopoly,  regulates  his  o.vn  prices,  as  well 
nails  from  twelve  to  three  cents  per  pound,  '.lie  duty  ; us  those  of  the  tanners — he  demands  w hat  he  plea- 
ses,.,and  gives  what  he  will:  but  suppose  a high  pro- 
tective tariff  on  woollen  goods  is  passed,  and  instead 
of  one  woollen  factory  there  springs  into  exi-tence 
five  or  six  in  this  village,  the  existing  monopoly  is  at 
once  destroyed;  there  is  just  six  times  the  demand  for 
wool  and  provisions;  this  increased  demand  necessa- 
rily increases  the  price  of  every  thing  the  farmer  has 
to  sell,  and  by  glutting  the  market  vvilli  six  times  the 
quantity  of  woollen  r,oods  the  price  is  necessarily  re- 
duced. Such  are  the  plain  and  obvious  benefi  s of  the 


is  intrea-ed  to  100  per  cent.;  this  is  equally  true  of 
spikes,  rods,  wood  screws,  &c.  Again — eight  cents 
a yard  duty  was  imposed  on  coarse  cottons  when  im- 
ported at  20  cents,  being  a duly  of  40  per  cent.,  but 
now,  when  the  price  has  come  down  to  five  cents 
per  yard,  the  duty  goes  up  to  100  per  cent. 

Sir,  I could  goon  and  enumerate  more  than  twen- 
ty such  instances  where  the  duties,  though  moderite 
when  imposed,  now  actually  exceed  the  price  ol  the 
article;  yet  we  are  told  that  in  all  cases  the  duty  is 


added  to  the  price,  and  paid  by  the  consumei!  That  ; protective  policy  to  the  tarmers;  yet  politicians  would 
is,  that  the  consumer  pays  $4  a box  duty  on  glass  j ||av^  1 believe  that  they  are  oppressed  and  ruined 


that  he  buys  for  $2;  4 cents  a pound  on  nails  that  he 
buys  for  3;  and  8 cents  a yard  on  coarse  cotton  goods 
that  he  buys  for  5.  Such  are  the  absurdities  into 
vvhich  these  stale  anti-tariff  theories  involve  their 
votaries;  but  suppose  what  they  allege  were  true  in 
point  of  fact,  and  that  the  duty  is  really  added  to  the 
price,  the  cost  of  cotton  goods  being  20  cents  when 


by  this  policy,  which  can  alone  render  them  pros- 
perous. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN’s  OPINIONS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

And  here,  sir,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark, 
that  Mr.  Van  Boren  entirely  concurs  with  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  In  his  letter  to  the  Indi- 
ana convention  he  says:  ‘-The  great  body  of  media- 


the  duly  of  8 cents  was  imposed,  add  the  duty,  the  11  al*<J  laborers  in  every  branch  of  business,  whose 
price  would  be,  of  course,  28  cents  a yard,  and  the  ! welfare  should  be  an  object  ol  unceasing  solicitude 
duty  only  28  per  cent,  instead  of  160  as  stated  by  the  I on  t,ie  ,Parl  every  public  man,  have  been  the  great- 
committee,  hence,  if  you  raise  the  price  five  fold,  | es*  suHerers  by  our  high  protective  tarifl,  and  would 
then  the  duty  is  quite  reasonable,  and  there  will  be  I continue  so  to  be  were  that  policy  persisted  in,  is  to 
no  objection  whatever  to  its  payment.  Let  the  rna-  I1UM'  c*ear  10  require  further  elucidation;” 
nufai  turer,  then,  run  up  his  price  from  5 to  25  cents  | “ut  'le.  mrmer  says,  what  is  much  nearer  the  truth, 
a yard,  and  he  at  once  silences  all  the  objections  of . uuties  are  injurious  to  the  nianu  actureis 

• ■ - ! themselves,  for  whose  especial  benefit  we  are  told 


the  committee  of  way  and  means,  as  this  would  fix 
the  duty  at  30  per  cent.,  just  what  they  want  it. — 
But  suppose  the  manufacturer  were  to  reduce  his 
price  to  one  cent  a yard,  then  the  duty,  being  eight 
cents,  would  be  800  per  cent.  Horrid  oppression! 
who  would  submit  to  pay  a duty  of  800  per  cent  ? — 
Who  could  then  refuse  to  go  with  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  for  reducing  such  enormous  duties? 

ABSURDITIES  OF  THIS  REPORT. 

But  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  say  that, 
the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  increase  the  revenue,  by 
reducing  the  duties;  yet,  in  the  very  same  paragraph, 
ttiey  say,  that  should  the  revenue  be  found  reilun-  1 


by  the  committee  these  high  duties  are  imposed.— 
Mr.  Van  Buren  says: — "Excess  of  duties,  which 
tempt  to  an  undue  and  ruinous  investment  of  capital 
in  their  business,  is  injurious  to  the  manufacturers;” 
and  how — by  promoting  competition,  and  reducing 
prices?  but  is  not  tins  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers. 

But  this  is  not  all  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  against  the 
protective  policy — he  says:  "tiie  period  has  passed 
away  when  a protective  tarilf  can  be  kept  up  in  this 
country,”  that  the  tarifl'  “increases  the  poor  man’s 
taxes  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  ability  to  pay,”  and 
that  direct  taxation  is  a more  equal  and  just  system 


dant,  to  avoid  the  horrid  evils  of  deposites  or  dislri-  reverilie  th  in  duties  on  foreign  goods,  i’tiese,  sir, 

: are  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  opinions  upon  the  tarifl',  as  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  in  his  Indiana  letter. 


butiori  among  the  states,  the  duties  should  be  instant- 
ly reduced,  so  as  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  wants 
of  the  government;  at  this  time,  the  committee  say, 
there  is  not  revenue  enough,  and  they  propose  to  in- 
crease it  by  reducing  the  duties;  but  should  it  turn  out 
that  there  is  too  much,  then  they  say  reduce  it  by  re- 
ducing the  duties.  Thus  a reduction  of  duties  is 
alike  effectual  with  the  committee  tor  a reduction  or 
for  an  increase  of  revenue.  Excellent  disciples  of 
Dr.  Sangrado,  who  had  but  one  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases, “bleeding  and  warm  water  ” How  such  a 
palpable  contradiction  is  to  be  reconciled  or  explain- 
ed I ain  at  a loss  to  conjecture. 

The  committee  proceed  next  to  say  that  it  is  the 
true  policy  of  every  interest  in  the  country,  except 
manufacturers,  to  advocate  the  proposed  reduction 
of  duties,  and  they  especially  name  agriculture. — 
Now,  sir,  in  my  opinion  the  reverse  of  this  propo- 
sition is  true;  agriculture  is  much  more  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  protective  tarifl’ than 
tiie  manufacturer,  and  for  the  most  obvious  reasons: 
high  protective  duties  are  calculated  to  induce  in- 
creased investment  in  manufactures;  the  effect  of 
this  is  clearly  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  raw 
materials  of  bread  stuffs  produced  by  the  farmers; 
and  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  increased  de- 
mand is  to  increase  the  price  of  every  thing  the  far- 
mer has  to  sell,  and,  by  increasing  the  quantity,  re- 
duce the  price  of  manufactured  goods.  Thus  the 
protective  policy  enables  the  larmers  to  sell  higher 
and  buy  lower;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
competition  obliges  the  manufacturer  to  sell  lower 
and  buy  his  supplies  at  lii^tier  rates;  yet  it  is  assert- 
ed in  mis  report,  and  in  every  anti— tariff  speech,  that 


But  let  us  look  a little  into  the  details  a id  practi- 
cal operation  of  this  bill  on  the  great  agricultural 

manufacturing — and  mechanical  interests  of  our 
country. 

In  the  first  place  it  greatly  reduces  the  duties  on 
wool  and  woollens  of  all  kinds;  three-fourths  of  the 
duties,  and  more,  are  taken  from  coarse  cottons  and 
calicoes;  lead  is  robbed  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
its  protection.  But  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  singled 
out  for  destruction.  Pier  iron,  her  coal,  her  glass 
her  paper,  her  salt,  arid  leather,  are  all  struck  down 
together,  arid  we  are  to  go  to  England  for  iron,  coal, 
glass,  &c.  Yes  sir,  in  1842,  we  imported  more  than 
four  millions  of  bushels  of  coal,  under  a duly  of  $1  75 
per  ton.  This  bill  reduces  it  to  one  dollar.  Of  course 
you  must  double,  and  doubtless  you  will  treble  the 
quantity  imported;  and  for  vvhai?  To  increase  the 
revenue.  A few  days  ago  Pennsylvania  passed  a re- 
solution unanimously  instructing  us  to  go  for  projec- 
tion “without  regard  to  revenue.”  Yes  sir,  these  are 
the  words,  protection  “without  regard  to  reveum;” 
and  tiere  we  are  reversing  the  rule,  going  for  a bill 
for  revenue  without  regard  to  protection;  voting  for 
20  000  copies  of  a report  in  favor  of  this  auU-ianlf 
anti-American,  and  British  bill 

But  this  bill  greatly,  very  greatly,  reduces  the  du- 
ties on  whiskey,  brandy,  gin,  and  wine.  We  must 
import  winsKey  and  brandy  for  revenue,  and  give  me 
rich  their  wme  at  one  halt  the  present  duty,  and  they 
must,  of  course,  drink  double  the  quantity  or  w e luo-e 
revenue.  VV  hat  say  you  temperance  men  to  this?  You 
must  all  get  dru  .k  on  foreign  spirits  to  inenase  me 


high  protective  duties  are  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  revenue.  Tax  the  poor  by  direct  state  taxation  and 
the  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer. — [let  the  rich  indulge  in  wine,  brandy,  silks,  and  lares, 
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tit.  lower  rates!  No,  put  the  duties  high  on  luxuries, 
arid  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  land  among  the 
slates  to  relieve  the  poor  from  taxation.  Sir,  pass 
this  bill  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  rich,  while  you 
double  the  burdens,  reduce  the  wages,  and  destroy 
the  labor  of  mechanics  and  the  poor,  and  go  home 
and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  following  abstract  from  table  C,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  report  of  the  committee,  will  show  the 
practical  operation  of  this  bill  upon  the  mechanical, 
agricultural,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try.   


Names  of  the  articles. 

Present 

duties. 

Proposed 

duties. 

EFFECTS  UPON  MECHANICS. 

Per  ct 

Per  ct. 

Clothing,  ready  made  by  tailors 

50 

30 

Mil5,  caps,  binding,  and  hosiery 

30 

20 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun  shades 

30 

25 

Silk  hats,  bonnets,  &c. 

55 

25 

Hat  bodies 

43 

30 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  vegetable  sub- 

stances  . . . 

35 

25 

Children’s  boots  and  shoes 

60 

30 

India  rubber  shoes  . 

30 

20 

Clocks  .... 

30 

20 

Untarred  cordage 

188 

30 

Iron  cables  or  chains 

80 

30 

Cut  and  wrought  spikes 

82 

30 

Cut  nails  .... 

43 

30 

Brass  kettles,  (hammered) 

43 

30 

Japanned,  plated,  and  gilt  ware 

30 

25 

Cutlery  of  all  kinds 

30 

25 

Sole  leather 

53 

25 

Calf  skins  . . . . 

37 

25 

Bricks  and  paving  tiles 

25 

15 

Metal  buttons 

30 

25 

Hard  soap  . . 

51 

30 

China  ware  . 

30 

20 

EEFECTS  UPON  FARMERS. 

Wheat  .... 

35 

25 

Beef  and  pork 

120 

25 

Cheese  .... 

70 

25 

Vinegar  .... 

54 

25 

Pearl  or  hulled  barley 

67 

30 

Whale  or  fish  oil 

44 

30 

Wool  costing  over  7 cents  per  lb. 

3 c.  pr 

lb.  off. 

Linseed  oil 

43 

30 

Spirits  from  grain  first  proof 

132 

42* 

Brandy,  &c.  from  other  materials  . 

180 

38 

Coal  per  ion 

$1  75 

$1  00 

EFFECT  UPON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool,  all  manufactures  of 

40 

30 

Carpetings,  treble  grain 

87 

30 

Brussels 

42 

30 

Venitian 

45 

30 

Other  ingrain 

46 

30 

Coarse  cottons,  (being  a reduction  of 
three-fourths)  .... 

30 

120 

30 

Cotton  bagging  .... 

53 

30 

Oil  cloth  furniture 

62 

30 

Other  kinds 

54 

30 

Iron,  bolts  and  bars 

77 

61 

Railroad  .... 

77 

31 

Pigs 

72 

56 

Nail  and  spike  rods 

56 

30 

Vessels  cast 

45 

30 

Wood  screws 

63 

30 

Steel,  cast,  shear,  and  German 

36 

21 

Glass,  cut 

186 

30 

Window.  8 by  10 

62 

30 

12  by  16  . . 

165 

30 

Lead,  pigs  and  bars 

66 

30 

Gunpowder  ..... 

51 

30 

The  12th  section  of  the  bill  provides  that,  after 
the  1st  of  September,  1845,  all  the  duties  above  25 
per  cent,  are  to  be  reduced  to  that  horizontal  standard, 
25  per  cent. 

*Iu  ldt'2,  we  imported  more  than  four  millions  .of  gal- 
lons of  wine,  and  nearly  two  millions  gallons  of  distilled 
spirils.  England  imposes  2,700  per  cent,  duly  on  our 
whiskey,  and  we,  by  way  of  reciprocity,  now  propose  to 
reduce  our  duties  on  English  and  Irish  whiskey  (1,650,- 
060  gallons  of  which,  with  other  distilled  spirits  was 
impelled  in  1842)  to  a mere  nominal  duly!  The  duty 
of  25  cents  on  wheat  would  also  be  affected.  This  bill 
brings  all  duties  above  30  per  cent,  down  to  30  per  cent. 
— a horizontal  tariff-,  except  on  a few  specific  articles; 
and  in  one  year  more,  it  brings  down  to  25  per  cent., 
discriminating  lor  revenue  below  that  standard.  This 
w as  bringing  it  nearly  down  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  stand- 
ard, established  in  his  famous  Indiana  letter.  His  maxi- 
mum  was  25  per  cent,  till  the  debt  was  paid,  and  then 
20  per  cent  , discriminating  tor  revenue  below  that 
amount,  but  in  no  case  above  it  for  protection.  This 
'was  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  plan,  as  laid  down  in  that  letter 
to  which  he  referred  gentlemen  who  might  be  disposed 
to  doubt  it. 


[Here  Mr.  S.  was  interrupted  by  a call  to  order 
from  a Van  Buren  man.] 

Mr.  S.  said  gentlemen  seemed  very  solicitous 
about  order  when  their  favorite  men  and  measures 
were  assailed,  but  nothing  was  out  of  order  when  it 
suited  their  purpose.  Why  was  not  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Duncan)  called  to  order,  when,  on  a 
bill  to  fix  the  time  of  holding  elections,  he  had  in- 
troduced a coon,  a dead  coon,  and  had  dissected  it 
professionally,  discussed  it  scientifically,  inside  and 
out;  he  had  introduced  all  the  whig  banners  and 
flags  of  the  campaign  of  1840,  and  displayed  them 
with  great  pomp,  circumstance,  and  ceremony,  and 
all  this,  in  the  estimation  of  gentlemen  and  of  the 
chair,  was  then  perfectly  in  order. 

DISTRIBUTION  ADVOCATED. 

From  recent  intelligence,  coming  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, it  is  now  manifest  that  we  shall  have  a surplus 
revenue  at  the  end  of  the  year,  independent  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  If  then  the  tariff 
yields  revenue  enough,  as  I doubt  notit  will,  why 
not  distribute  the  land  proceeds  among  the  states, 
to  relieve  their  people  from  oppressive  taxation? 
Pennsylvania,  sir,  owes  a debt  of  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of  a stupen- 
dous, but  ill  advised,  system  of  internal  improve 
mcnt,  equally  important  to  Ohio  and  the  whole  west, 
and  hence  she  had  claims  for  assistance  on  this  go- 
vernment. 

[Mr.  McKay  said,  if  she  has  contracted  a debt  of 
forty  millions  let  her  pay  it!] 

Sir,  if  you  withhold  her  share  of  the  public  lands, 
how  is  she  to  pay  it?  Herdebt  is  now  increasing,  by 
the  addition  of  two  millions  annually,  on  account  of 
interest.  She  could  pay  it  by  doubling  and  trebling 
the  present  heavy  taxation,  which  now  crushes  her 
people  to  the  earth.  Yes,  double  the  taxes  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  would  not  pay  the  interest  of  her 
debt,  let  alone  the  principal. 

As  a Pennsylvanian,  therefore,  I go  for  the  pro- 
ceeos  of  the  public  lands  to  aid  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  pay  their  debt.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
clear,  legitimate,  undoubted  right  to  one-tenth  part 
of  the  lands  or  its  proceeds.  The  population  of 
Pennsylvania  is  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Union;  and  if  we  were  to  distribute  the  land  itself  to- 
morrow among  the  states  of  this  Union,  Pennsylva- 
nia would  gel  more  than  one  hundred  million  acres  of 
the  public  lands.  Would  not  that  be  an  ample  fund 
in  the  end  to  pay  off  the  deot  of  Pennsylvania 
thrice  told?  Now,  I claim,  as  a represenentive  from 
Pennsylvania , her  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands;  and  I hope  no  representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  looks  at  the  condition  of  his  consti- 
tuents, crushed  under  this  weight  of  taxation,  of  un- 
ceasing and  increasing  taxation,  would  vote  against 
it.  He  thought  that  no  gentleman  from  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  and  other  indebted  states,  some  of 
them  more,  arid  others  almost  as  much,  indebted  as 
Pennsylvania,  in  porportion  to  their  population  and 
means,  ought,  and  he  hoped  none  of  the  representa- 
tives of  these  states  would  vote,  to  withhold  from 
their  people  their  share  of  the  land,  and  by  so  doing, 
rivet  taxation  on  them  and  their  posterity  forever. 
By  the  terms  of  the  grants  or  deeds  of  cession,  these 
lands  had  been  ceded  by  the  slates  to  the  Union. 
And  for  what?  To  pay  the  revolutionary  war  deDt. 
And  when  that  was  paid,  the  lands  w ere  to  go  to  all 
the  states,  including  the  new  states,  and  those  mak- 
ing the  cessions. 

What  does  this  government  want  with  this  fund? 
It  has  an  abundance  of  revenue,  anti  if  we  relieve 
the  people  of  the  stales  from  taxation  by  giving 
them  what  they  are  entitled  to — the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands — do  we  not  relieve  the  people  of  these  U. 
States?  Do  we  not  relieve  the  people  of  this  go- 
vernment from  taxation,  when  we  relieve  the  people 
of  the  states  from  taxation?  are  not  the  people  of  the 
states  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
same  people? 

1 submit  whether  it  is  not  right  and  fair  to  re- 
lieve the  indebted  states  of  this  Union  from  the  hea- 
vy burden  of  taxation  which  is  crushing  their  peo- 
ple, by  giving  them  their  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands.  The  tariff,  so  far  as  it  operates  as 
a lax  upon  the  people,  is  the  lightest  form,  and  least 
felt,  inasmuch  as  the  payment  is  entirely  voluntary; 
but  the  chief  burden  of  taxation  in  this  form  is 
thrown  from  the  people  of  this  country  upon  the  fo- 
reigner, who  is  obliged  to  reduce  the  profits  and  the 
prices  of  hi#  goods,  ill  order  to  get  them  into  mar- 
ket, wherever  there  is  an  . American  price  established 
oy  -American  labor. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  dis- 
tribution— so  long  as  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, we  never  can  have  a firm,  settled,  established 
revenue  policy.  The  fluctuations  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  lands  in  past  years,  varying  as  they 


have  varied,  from  less  than  two  millions  to  upwards 
of  twenty  four  millions  per  annum,  and  if  they  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  general  treasury,  we  must 
raise  and  reduce  the  tariff  of  the  country  correspon- 
dingly. I would  therefore  take  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  and  give  them  to  the  states,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  relieve  the  treasury  from  this  unset- 
tled policy,  and  to  give  the  country  a firm  and  es- 
tablished revenue  system. 

In  1836,  the  public  lands  yielded  upwards  of 
tvventy-four  millions,  a sum  sufficient  to  defray  all 
the  expenses  of  government,  and  of  course  creating 
an  immense  surplus;  then  we  heard  the  cry  of  “re- 
peal the  tariff — down  with  the  tariff — too  much  re- 
venue.” But  in  two  or  three  years  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands  sunk  down  lo  less  than  two  millions  of 
dollars;  then  was  raised  the  cry  of  “up  with  the  ta- 
riff-.” Thus,  so  long  as  the  proceeds  of  the  lands, 
this  uncertain  and  fluctuating  source  of  revenue, 
goes  into  the  treasury,  nothing  can  be  settled  or  fix- 
ed in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  government. 

I hope,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
debted states  will  go  with  me  and  vote  down  this 
bill  to  repeal  the  distribution  act,  and  thus  relieve 
their  tax-ridden  people  from  the  burdens  of  direct 
taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  treasury 
from  this  source  of  revenue,  which  unsettles  and 
deranges  not  only  the  finances,  but  the  trade  and  bu- 
siness of  the  country.  Sir,  this  measure  of  distribu- 
tion is  equally  important  to  the  non-indebted  slates; 
they  receive  an  equal  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands,  which  could  be  applied  to  purposes  of  edu- 
cation or  of  improvement,  or  to  whatever  the  wis- 
dom of  their  people  may  direct. 

This  measure  of  distribution  is  a measure  of  re- 
lief to  the  states,  and  I now  predict  that  we  will 
have  two  parties  in  this  country — the  “relief  party,” 
going  for  distribution,  and  “the  anti-relief  and  la a 
parly,”  going  for  direct  taxation.  There  were  only 
two  ways  of  paying  the  state  debts — distribution  or 
taxation;  taxation,  unmitigated  taxation,  now,  hence- 
forth, and  forever.  Which  are  you  lor  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  gentlemen  must  meet  it.  They  must  either 
go  for  distribution  and  relief,  or  for  taxation  and  no 
relief.  They  have  their  choice,  they  must  make  it 
and  be  responsible  to  the  people. 

The  improvements  made  by  the  states,  and  which 
had  been  the  great  cause  of  involving  them  in  debt, 
are  highly  beneficial  to  the  United  Slates,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce  among  the  states,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  in  time  of  war;  and  hence,  the 
United  States  was  bound  to  help  to  pay  lor  them,  by 
giving  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

General  Jackson  advocated  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  revenue  among  the  states,  on  this  ground. 
He  contends,  in  his  message  of  1830,  with  great 
truth,  that  the  improvements  made  by  the  states, 
“constitute  the  surest  mode  of  conferring  permanent 
and  substantial  benefits  on  the  whole  Union.”  Be- 
sides, he  contends  that  the  money  distributed  by  the 
general  government  among  the  states,  “would  be 
more  judiciously  applied  and  economically  expend- 
ed, under  the  direction  of  the  state  legislatures.” 
Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  urged  by  Gen.  Jack- 
son  in  favor  of  this  policy  which  Mr.  Van  Buren 
now  denounces  as  a “preposterous  pioposition,” — 
the  mere  agitation  of  which,  he  says,  is  disgraceful 
to  the  character  of  the  American  people,  and  which 
his  friends  on  this  floor  are  now  voting  down,  with- 
out a word  of  explanation  or  debate.  What  will 
the  illustrious  chieftain  of  the  Hermitage  say  to  this? 

THE  WHIG  AND  VAN  BUREN  SYSTEMS. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  “the  whigs  are  a party 
without  principles.”  Sir,  are  not  their  principles 
known  and  avowed  every  where?  On  this  subject, 
the  whig  system  is  this:  remove  from  the  national 
treasury  that  disturbing  source  of  revenue,  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  give  them  to  the  states  to  which  they 
rightfully  belong,  to  pay  their  debts,  and  relieve  the 
people  from  taxation.  Then  regulate  the  tariff,  so 
as  to  supply  revenue  enough  for  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  government,  by  imposing 
protective  duties  on  such  articles  as  we  can  and 
ought  to  supply  at  home,  and  revenue  duties  on 
luxuries  and  articles  not  produced,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  government.  This  is  the  whig  sys- 
tem. Now,  sir,  what  is  the  Van  Buren  system? 
Just  the  reverse.  It  is  to  refuse  all  relief  to  the 
people  and  the  states,  by  _ distribution  or  otherwise; 
to  reduce  the  tariff-,  and  let  in  foreign  goods  to  the 
destruction  of  ouro-vn  industry;  exliausttne  wealth 
and  currency  of  the  country  to  pay  for  them;  double 
the  expenses  of  government,  to  enrich  office  holders 
and  favorites,  and  leave  the  government  again  as 
they  left  it  in  1840,  after  twelve  years  administra- 
tion, impoverished,  and  overwhelmed  with  bankrupt- 
cies and  debts,  slate  and  national,  amounting  to  more 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
Haw  was  it,  sir,  during  the  twelve  preceding  years, 
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when  whig  policy  prevailed?  Look  at  the  official 
reports  from  the  treasury,  nml  you  will  find,  sir,  that 
during  that  period  we  pair!  off  141  millions  of  the 
War  debt,  expended  12  millions  for  internal  improve- 
ments, and  left  the  country  with  a surplus  revenue  of 
more  than  12  millions  a year,  a sound  currency  and 
universal  prosperity;  but  in  1828  there  came  a 
change.  The  next  twelve  years  was  a period  of 
disastrous  experiments,  resulting  in  the  excessive 
increase  of  banks,  the  ruin  of  the  currency,  the  in- 
ordinate importation  of  foreign  goods,  the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  involvement  of  the 
slates  and  the  people  in  a foreign  debt  of  more  than 
250  millions,  which  now  hangs  like  a millstone 
about  their  necks.  The  people  could  stand  it  no 
longer;  they  determined  in  184U  to  have  a change — 
to  throw  off  this  incubus — but,  by  an  unforeseen 
event,  this  was  defeated.  The  period  is,  however, 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  people  will  again 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  achieve  the  great  object 
they  then  h id  in  view. 

But  we  are  told,  sir,  by  Mr.  Van  B iren  himself 
that  this  glorious  revolution  of  1840,  was  the  result 
of  infatuation,  folly,  and  madness,  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  Sir,  is  this  true?  Is  it  not  a foul  slan- 
der on  the  American  character?  Is  it  not  a gross 
insult  to  the  people,  and  will  it  not  be  so  regarded? 
Sir,  that  election  was  the  result  of  a deep  and  deli- 
berate conviction  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  policy — effects  seen  and  felt,  severely  felt, 
throughout  this  land.  The  people  saw  that  nothing 
but  a change — a thorough  change — could  save  the 
country  from  hopeless  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  That 
conviction  has  since  been  strengthened  and  confirm- 
ed; and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  whig  tariff  of 
’42,  now  rapidly  restoring  the  national  prosperity, 
furnishes  new  and  powerlul  motives  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  friends  of  reform.  Sir,  if  you  want 
evidence,  look  to  the  unequivocal  indications  of  pub- 
lic opinion  throughout  the  country.  Is  not  the 
“handwriting  upon  the  wall,”  in  characters  so  large 
and  legible  that  “he  who  runs  may  read?”  In  1840, 
the  people,  by  the  unprecedented  majority  of  145,- 
000,  pronounced  judgment  against  Mr.  Van  Buren; 
can  this  be  overcome  without  a change?  And  where 
are  the  changes  in  his  favoi?  Where  is  the  man  who 
voted  against  him  then,  who  is  for  him  now?  or  if 
there  be  any  such  change?,  are  there  not  turn  to  one 
the  other  way?  But  sir,  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  the  passage  of  the  bill,  withholding  from  the 
people,  in  their  time  ol  need,  their  share  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  tariff  of  ’42, 
and  again  inundate  the  country  with  foreign  goods, 
break  down  our  own  farmers,  mechanics,  and  manu- 
facturers, by  the  passage  of  this  destructive,  ariti- 
American,  anti-tariff  bill,  would  of  itself  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  condemn  any  party,  however  po- 
pular, with  a vastmajoriiy  of  the  free,  enlightened, 
and  patriotic  people  of  this  country. 

The  people  will  not  permit  any  man,  or  party  of 
men,  long  to  trample  upon  their  rights  and  interests 
with  impunity.  1 know,  sir,  they  have  borne  much 
for  the  sake  of  party;  they  have  excused  bad  ac- 
tions by  the  ascription  of  good  motives.  But  there 
is  a point  where  “forbearance  ceases  to  be  a virtue;” 
tkat  point  has  been  readied  and  transcended.  The 
people  have  decided  upon  a change,  and  they  will 
have  it.  They  expressed  this  determination  in  1840 
— they  will  repeat  it  in  1844,  with  increased  empha 
sis.  The  decree  has  gone  forth,  and  is  irrevocable. 
It  is  seen  on  every  hill— it  is  heard  on  every  breeze — 
arid  fell  in  every  throb  of  the  popular  pulse.  The 
hand  is  upraised,  and  the  blow  will  follow  ascertain 
as  the  stroke  of  fate;  as  well  might  you  attempt  to 
avert  the  w inged  lightning  or  stop  the  thunderbolt  of 
Jove.  The  popular  will  is  formed;  it  is  the  true 
and  just  sovereignly  in  this  land,  it  must  be  respect- 
ed and  obeyed.  And  politicians  can  no  more  stay  it 
in  its  course,  or  divert  tl  lrona  its  purpose,  than  the 
tempest-tost  mariner  can  control  the  winds  and  the 
waves  that  overwhelm  him. 


THE  ZOLL  VEREIN  TREATY. 


We  place  at  the  head  of  this  notice  the  familiar 
designation  of  the  treaty  postponed  by  the  senate  at 
its  last  session,  rather  than  the  more  accurate  one  of 
a treaty  between  the  United  States,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Piu9Sia  and  the  Germanic  Associalion  on  the 
other.  The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  ratify  this  trea- 
ty has  been  made  the  occasion  for  rough  censure  of 
that  bo-ly,  not  only  by  ihe  free  trade  school  of  poli 
tical  economisls,  and  those  mere  party  men  who 
gladly  lay  hold  of  any  pretence  for  speaking  dispa- 
ragingly of  the  senate,  hut  by  persons  whose  opinions 
and  feelings  are  entitled  to  great  respect,  who  have 
nol  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  merits  of  the 
treaty.  Among  persons,,  .0/  the  latter  description 


there  would  probably,  had  they  had  the  opporlunity 
to  examine  its  merits,  have  been  hardly  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  To  affird  that  opportunity,  in  part 
at  least,  to  them  and  all  others,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  place  before  our  readers 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations, 
which  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  ground  of  the 
senate’s  action  in  regard  to  the  treaty. 

[National  Intel. 

The  report  was  as  follows: 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  transmitling  a commercial  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Prussia,  and  the  other 
states  of  the  Germanic  confederation  of  customs  and 
commerce,  and  to  whom  was  referred  the  said  con- 
vention, report: 

That  the  senate  ought  not  to  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  convention  aforesaid. 

In  submitting  this  report,  the  committee  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  on  the  general 
object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  convention, 
or  on  the  details  of  the  actual  arrangement;  nor  to1 
attempt  to  determine,  by  the  weight  and  measure  of 
the  reciprocal  concessions,  which  government,  if. 
either,  has  the  best  of  the  transaction.  These  subjects 
have  not  escaped  their  notice;  but  they  propose  to 
confine  themselves  to  a very  brief  exhibition  of  ano- 
ther and  single  ground,  upon  which,  without  refe-! 
rence  to  the  particular  merits  of  the  treaty,  they  ! 
advise  against  its  ratification. 

The  committee,  then,  are  not  prepared  to  sanction 
so  large  an  innovation  upon  ancient  and  uniform 
practice  in  respect  of  the  department  of  government 
by  which  duties  on  imports  shall  be  imposed.  The  j 
convention  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  senate 
changes  duties  which  have  been  laid  by  law.  It 
changes  them  either  ex  directo,  and  by  its  own  vigor, I 
or  it  engages  the  faith  of  the  nation  and  the  faith  of 
the  legislature,  through  which  the  nation  acts,  to 
make  the  change.  In  either  aspect,  il  is  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  who,  by  the  instrumentality  of  ne- 
gotiation, repeal  or  materially  vaiy  regulations  of 
commerce  and  laws  of  revenue  which  congress  had 
ordained.  More  than  this:  the  executive  department, 
by  the  same  instrumentality  of  negotiation,  places  il 
beyond  the  power  of  congress  to  exceed  the  stipulat- 
ed maximum  of  impost  duties  for  the  last  three  years, 
whatever  exigency  may  intervene  to  require  it. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  legislature 
is  the  department  of  government  by  which  commerce 
should  be  regulated  and  laws  of  revenue  be  passed. 
The  constitution  in  terms  communicates  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  and  to  impose  duties  to  that 
department.  It  communicates  it,  in  terms,  to  no 
other.  Without  engaging  at  all  in  ari  examination 
of  the  extent,  limits,  and  objects  of  the  power  to 
make  treaties,  the  committee  believe  that  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  our  system  is,  indisputably,  that  the  con- 
trol of  trade  and  the  function  of  taxing  belong, 
without  abridgement  or  participation,  to  congress. — 
They  infer  this  from  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, from  the  nature  and  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, from  the  theory  of  republican  liberty  itself, 
from  the  unvaried  practice,  evidencing  the  univer- 
sal belief  of  all,  in  all  periods,  and  of  all  par- 
ties and  opinions.  They  think,  too,  that,  a9  the 
general  rule,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  silling 
in  there  legislative  capacity,  with  open  doors,  under 
the  eye  of  the  country,  communicating  freely  with 
their  constituents,  may  exercise  this  power  more 
intelligently,  more  discreetly;  may  acquire  accurate 
and  more  minute  information  concerning  the  employ- 
ments and  the  interests  on  which  this  description  of 
measures  will  press;  and  may  better  discern  what 
true  policy  prescribes  and  rejects  than  is  within  the 
competence  of  the  executive  department  of  the  go 
vernment. 

To  follow,  not  to  lead;  to  fulfil,  not  to  ordain  the 
law;  to  carry  into  effect,  by  negotiation  and  compact 
with  foreign  governments,  the  legislative  will,  when 
it  has  been  announced,  upon  the  great  subjects  of 
trade  and  revenue,  not  to  interpose  with  controlling 
influence,  not  to  go  forward  with  too  ambitious  en- 
terprise; these  seem  to  the  committee  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate functions  of  the  executive. 

Holding  this  to  be  the  general  rule  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  committee  discern  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  nothing  in  the  object  to  he  at- 
tained or  in  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  it, 
which  should  induce  a departure  from  the  rule.  If 
congress  think  the  proposed  arrangement  a beneficial 
one,  it  is  quite  easy  to  pass  a law  which  shall  impose 
the  rales  of  duties  contemplated  by  it,  to  take  effect 
when  satisfactory  information  is  conveyed  to  the 
president  that  the  stipulated  equivalents  are  properly 
secured. 

Upon  this  single  ground,  then,  the  committee  ad 
vise  that  the  treaty  be  rejected.  Il  may  help  to  re- 
concile the  senate  to  this  conclusion  if  they  do  not 


regard  the  stipulated  concessions  of  the  foreign  con- 
tracting power  as  in  any  degree  equivalent  lo  the 
considerations  by  which  we  obtain  them.  Vgainst 
the  imposition  of  a duty  on  cotton,  and  against  the 
enhancement  of  the  duty  on  rice,  we  have  iri  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  Germany  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  security  which  we  could  have  in  her  plighted 
faith,  sacred  and  inviolable  as  that  would  ever  be. 

The  gain  to  the  United  States  is  confined  to  a re- 
striction of  the  duty  on  lard  to  137  cents  on  Ihe 
centner,  a measure  of  weight  equivalent  to  113 
pounds;  and  the  reduction  of  the  imposition  on  to- 
bacco in  leaf  of  about  a cent,  and  on  the  stems  of 
tobacco  of  a cent  arid  a third  per  pound.  On  a libe- 
ral estimate  of  the  addition  which  might  be  expected 
in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  from  this  rate  of  re- 
duction of  duty,  in  the  states  of  Ihe  Z >11  Verein,  it 
cannot  he  counted  a9  extending  beyond  a few  thou- 
sand— say  from  five  to  six  thousand  hogsheads  a year. 
This  estimate  is  formed  on  the  rate  of  progression 
lor  some  years  past  of  the  export  of  tobacco  from 
the  United  States  to  Germany.  The  price  of  tobacco, 
independently  of  the  reduction  which  might  follow 
a diminished  rate  of  duty,  i3  already  so  moderate  in 
the  Zoll  Verein  states  that  increased  consumption  to 
any  considerable  extent  can  hardly  be  inferred  as  tho 
effect  of  the  diminution. 

Such,  then,  is  the  paucity  of  advantages  promised 
from  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  To  these  are  to  be 
opposed  the  reductions  of  duties  conceded  in  com- 
pensation, extending  to  whole  classes  and  large  va- 
rieties of  articles  comprehended  in  our  present  tariff, 
and  descending  to  rates  of  twenty,  fifteen,  and  ten 
per  cent. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  United  States  of  America  agree  not  to  impose 
duties  on  the  importation  of  Ihe  following  arlicles, 
the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  stales 
ol  the  Germanic  Association  of  customs  and  com- 
merce, exceeding — 

I.  Twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  impor- 
tation of — 

1.  All  woollen,  worsted,  and  cotton  mils,  caps,  and 
bindings,  and  woollen,  worsted,  and  cotton  hosiery, 
that  is  to  say,  stockings,  socks,  drawers,  shirts,  and 
all  other  similar  manufactures  made  on  frames. 

2.  On  all  musical  instruments  of  every  kind,  ex- 
cept piano  fortes. 

II.  Fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  impor- 
tation of — 

1.  All  articles  manufactured  of  flax  or  hemp,  or 
of  which  flax  or  hemp  shall  be  the  component  part 
of  chief  value,  except  cotton  bagging,  or  any  other 
manufacture  suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton 
bagging  is  applied. 

2.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall 
be  the  component  part  of  chief  value. 

3.  Thibet,  merinos,  merino  shawls,  and  all  manu- 
factures of  combed  wool,  or  of  worsted  and  silk 
combined. 

4.  Polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  not  silvered, 
small  pocket  looking-glasses,  from  three  to  ten  inch- 
es long,  and  from  one  and  a half  to  six  inches  broad, 
toys  of  every  description,  snuff  boxes  of  papier 
mache,  lead  pencils,  lithographic  stones,  and  wooden 
clocks,  known  under  the  name  of  Schwarz walder 
clocks. 

5.  Cologne  water,  needles,  bronze  wares  of  all 
kinds,  planes,  scissors,  scythes,  files,  saws,  and  fish 
hooks,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  wire,  tin  foil,  and 
musical  strings  of  all  kinds. 

C.  Leather  pocket-books  and  etui9,  and  all  sorts  of 
similar  fine  leather  manufactures,  known  under  the 
name  of  Offenbacher  fine  leather  fabrics. 

III.  Ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  importa- 
tion of — 

1.  All  thread  laces  and  insertings,  laces,  galoons, 
tresses,  tassels,  knots,  stars  of  gold  and  silver,  tine  or 
half  fine. 

2.  Mineral  water,  spelter,  and  hare’s  wool,  dress- 
ed. 

The  mere  statement,  independendly  of  detailed 
estimates,  which  the  committee  has  had  no  lime  to 
mature,  demonstrates  on  its  face  the  inequality  of 
the  concessions  of  the  treaty.  To  this  result  is  to  be 
added  Ihe  loss  of  duties  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  that  it  should  be  found  that  the  reciprocal  en- 
gagements of  our  government  with  some  of  the  other 
foreign  powers,  as  regards  tile  admission  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  on  ihe  terms  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  should  compel  us  to  receive  the  articles  of 
their  production  of  manufacture  of  like  character  with 
the  subjects  of  the  proposed  concessions  in  the  pre- 
sent Ireaty,  on  the  same  terms. 

In  every  view,  whether  of  the  constitutional  com- 
petency  as  regards  the  action  of  the  senate  on  tho 
subject,  or  of  the  unequal  value  of  the  stipulated 
equivalents  provided  by  the  treaty,  the  commitiee  is 
of  opinion  that  it  can  assert  no  title  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  senate  to  its  ratification. 
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Review  of  the  week.  Tiie  sun  h now  between  se- 
venteen and  eighteen  hours  above  our  horizon  every  day, 
a el  the  northern  hemisphere  “perspitps”  accordingly. 
Tnis  week  Ins  been  glorious  weather  for  harvesting.— 
clear,  dry.  Mercury  ranging  from  87  to  92°.  moonlight 
nights,  richly  laden  fields  of  “g  dden  grains”  encourage 
t .he  cradles  and  invite  the  sickle.  Abundance  smile9 
upon  the  hu-bandman,  diffusing  comfort  on  every  hand. 
Let  the  heart  resp  md  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all. 

The  fashionable  world,  and  all  who  enjoy  and  can 
aff.rd  it,  are  now  on  the  wing  for  die  watering  places, 
s a sh  ire,  or  mountain  ranges.  Five  hundred  visitors 
hive  already  reached  Saratoga. 

The  business  world,  takes  a short  fiesta.  Men  of 
money  are  "out of  town/’  Specula'ion  is  lulled.  I he 
industrial  operatives,  who  “never  lire,”  by  the  sweat  ol 
th'-ir  nro.v  are  able  to  get  up  with  their  lagging  tasks, 
fulfilling  th  it  part  of  the  commandment  the  neglect  ol 
wmcli  seems  to  give  no  uneasiness  whatever  to  many  ol 
those  preachers  that  are  loudest  in  declaiming  against 
those  who  violate  the  residue  of  the  injunction  Why 
not  as  devon  tly  preach  “six  days  shall  thou  labor  and  do 
all  toy  work,”  aye,  and  as  lo  idly  denounce  those  that 
are  known  never  to  work  at  all.  as  those  are  denounced 
who  venture  to  do  aught  upon  the  seventh  day?  Tne 
command  is  quite  as  imperative. 

’Flic  latest  London  dates  represent  business  in  Eng- 
land as  making  a pause,  “not  amongst  manufactures, 
all  of  wh  an  are  as  busy  as  they  can  be,  bu  t amongst 
large  operators.”  They  were  cau'iously  awaiting  to  see 
tiie  effect  of  Mr.  Peel’s  new  currency  project,  noiiced  in 
our  hue  number,  and  which  he  triumphantly  carred 
through  parliament.  The  am  mnt  of  Dank  issues  will 
be  reduced,  and  prices  will  be  compressed  in  the  same 
pronorti  >n.  This  operation  it  behoves  us  to  meet  wi.h 
a corresponding  caution  as  to  paper  issues,  else  they 
work  'o  wind  ward  by  having  the  advantage  in  the  ba- 
lance oi  vulu’s.  O or  paper  circulation  at  present  is 
stiff!  really  contracted  to  meet  Sir  R ibert's  move,  for  it 
bears  a propnrti  in  to  specie,  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative, that  is  safe,  at  least,  if  not  profitable.  Let 
us  be  cautious  to  keep  it  so,  for  the  present,  till  we  see 
Low  the  land  lays. 

The  cotton  market,  remains  quiet,  though  there  are 
s one  strange  cuuir.. dictions  in  quoting  prices  brought  by  i 
the  I .st  steamer.  Our  quotations  were  derived  from  I 
Wilrner  Smith's  European  Times,  that  prices  had  fallen 
1 j I in  4 weeks.  Thts  is  not  verified  by  o her  accounts.  | 
The  N.  Y.  Herald.. is  censured  by  the  Republic  of  that 
city,  and  by  Charleston,  S.  C.  papers,  for  pre'emiingi 
that  they  had  the  prices  ol  cotton  as  late  as  the  1 1th  i list 
whereas  their  quotations  were  in  fact  those  that  had  i 
been  published  by  other  pape  s a week  before.  Tiie  | 
Boston  exiras  also  came  in  for  a snare  of  suspicion. 
They  started  die  intelligence  in  all  directions  that  cot- 
ton bad  declined  in  England  lid.  in  t >ur  weeks,  deriv-  , 
ed  no  doubt  from  Wilrner  & Smith’s  account.  ’IheAme-  j 
ricau  holders,  by  comparing  the  several  accounts  Irom  I 
other  source*  make  only  Jd.  decline  in  the  four  weeks  j 
Whether  Wilrner  & Smith  have  deceived  us,  will  be 
ascertained  by  the  next  a rivals.  I 

Charleston.  S C.  June  22  Receipts  of  tiie  week,  I 
1,520  bales;  exports  same  time  5 806  for  Liverpool,  and 
1 861  bales  coastwise;  total  7.667  bales  which  reduces 
the  stock  on  baud  to  6,147  bales.  The  sales  noticed 
above,  were  principally  ot  qualities  below  fair,  and  for 
wmch  a better  demand  had  occurred,  prices  ranged  from 
5p  J to  7|l.  Sales  this  week  3,135  oales.  I 

i'he  receipts  into  all  the  pons  of  me  U.  S.  up  to  last 
datps  1,915  U.  0 Dales,  against- 2,313  POO  last  year. 

New  Orleans.  June  IS.  Sales  from  the  12  h to  the 
15.  i inst.  5 31)0,  and  of  the  last  three  days,  4,0o0  biles; 
prices  as  hefuie,  ranging  from  5j  to  8£  cts.  Stock  on 
hand  tile  18th,  78,141  bales. 

Mobile,  June  15.  Sales  of  the  week  5,100  bales. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  last  season  it  appears  will  reach 
two  millions  of  bales.  The  British  tauntingly  say  tiny 
will  discredit  in  tuture  all  statements  from  here,  of  a 
failure  in  crops.  Now  die  fact  is,  that ’he  crop  has  fall- 
en nearly  f iur  hundred  thousand  hales  below  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Estimates  of  crops  either  in  England 
or  America  are  of  necessity  uncertain.  The  result  in 
this  case  is  not  so  foreign  from  the  guess.  Extremes  are 
seldom  realized  in  such  cases.  The  wildest  estimate 
hardly  doubled  the  actual  falling  off.  Let  them  come  as 
near  in  estimating  their  corn  crop  of  the  present  season' 

Cotton  goods.  During  the  week  ending  the  22d  inst. 
thi-ie  were  shipped  from  Boston  for  Calcutta,  181  bales, 
Gibraltar  50,  Manilla  5 — iota  1 307  bales  of  domestics. 

The  lollowmg  is  copied  from  a paper  printed  in  Cal- 
cniia.  Ocmber  1827,  and  i9  ii^eresting  as  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  first  American  sheetings  and  shirtings 
(twenty  hales)  wliich  were  expnrted  to  that  country: 
“Two  bundled  pieces  American  manufactured  shirt- 
ing, well  adapted  for  sheetings  and  servants’  clothes,  in 
pieces  of  30  yard3  and  upwards  tboti’  bleached  and  un- 
bleached.; at  per  yard,  6 Annas,  cash.  The  abnve  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization 
in  A ueriea.  For  sale  at  No.  9,  Clive  street,  Ghau1.” 
According  to  this  gage  of  our  civilization,  whi-n  shall 
we  he  able  to  redeem  ourselves  from  the  appellation  of 
outside  barbarians! 

Tobacco.  New  Orleans,  June  18.— Received  the  last 
three  days  1,243  hhds,,  cleared  same  time,  2,2:3  hhds. — 
stock  on  hand  16,839  hhds. 


Specie.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  last  dates,  was  over  £16,000,000 — nearly 
$80,000,000 

Amount  of  specie  received  at  New  Orleans,  on  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  June — 845  303.  Total  amount  re- 
ceived this  season — $7  699,991;  being  $2,810,757  less 
than  was  received  last  season. 

Stocks.  Texas  bonds  were  quoted  in  New  Orleans, 
on  the  I8:h  inst.,  ai  twelve"  cents  in  the  dollar — Texas 
treasury  notes  at  7,i7i  cts.  in  the  dollar. 

Kentucky  bonds.  On  the  15  h inst.  the  secretary  of  state, 
ol  Kentucky,  according  to  law,  burnt  $151,000  of  the 
state  bonds. 

The  revenue.  The  receipts  at  the  custom  house  at 
Philadelphia,  are  stated  to  be  beyond  any  previous  esti- 
mate. 

Pork.  Orders  for  2,000  bbls  of  pork  for  the  govern- 
ment. Lvford’s  journal  states,  was  received  at  Baltimore, 
at  $9.  Only  4 or  500  bills,  could  be  had  at  that  price— 
which  were  bought  and  shipped  to  Norfolk. 

Importations.  Wo  'liens  and  winter  goods  have  been 
ordered  to  a very  heavy  amount,  we  understand.  They 
will  soon  be  reaching  our  ports.  The  duties  on  them 
will  carry  up  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  to  a formidable 
sun. 

Amber,  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  it  is  stated, 
has  become  more  abundant  upon  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, this  season  than  was  ever  known.  Within  a few 
weeks  the  amber  hunters  of  tne  village  ofKahlberg  had 
gathered  it  to  the  value  of  $20,000. 

Beggars  in  Europe.  Among  the  173,000,000  indivi- 
duals who  inhabit  Europe,  there  are  said  to  be  17  900,. 
090  beggars,  or  persons  who  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  without  contributing  to  its  resources. 

Chur'‘H  Topics.  Four  young  missionaries  lo  China, 
Messrs.  Culbertson,  Loomis,  Lloyd,  and  Harper,  sent 
out  by  the  Presbyterian  church,  took  an  interesting  leave  I 
at  Dr.  Spring’s  church,  New  York,  on  the  22J,  after  I 
whielt  they  embarked  on  board  of  the  Chohata,  to  sail 
for  their  destination  the  first  fair  wind. 

Missions.  There  are  now  connected  with  the  various 
evangelical  foreign  misssiuns  from  America,  32,259  na- 
tive communicants,  and  32,915  scholats,  and  with  the  fo- 
reign missionary  stations  u nder  the  care  of  European 
evangelical  Christians,  139,975  native  communicants, 
and  99,397  scholars. 

The  western  convention  of  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational ministers,  assembled  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
20ih  instant,  and  proceeded  to  business.  The  Rev.  G. 
E.  Pierce  was  chosen  president. 

Methodist  Episcopal  church.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  church  of  the  Savannah  station,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  of  God  in  the  M.-thodist  Episcopal 
church  at  the  south,  10  allow  the  General  Conference,  as 
the  church  now  exists,  to  continue  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  sjaveholding  slates. 

The  New  York  M.  E.  Annual  Conference,  which 
has  been  in  ses-ion  at  Brooklyn,  since  the  adjournment 
of  their  General  Conference  at  New  York,  closed  their 
session  on  the  25th. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  Neui  York  172,  of 
which  56  were  under  one  year,  21  were  Irish;  twelve 
other  foreigners;  11  colored  persons;  17  were  from  the 
hospitals;  23  died  of  consumption;  at  Philadelphia  136, 
of  which  51  were  under  one  year.  13  were  persons  of 
color,  16  died  of  consumption;  at  Baltimore  75,  of  w hich 
26  were  under  one  year.  16  were  free  colored  4 slaves; 
8 died  of  consumution:  at  Norfolk  fur  the  year  ending 
the  31st  M ay.  1841,  209  heaths  are  officially  reported — 
being  17-8  percent,  fur  a population  of  11  000.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  London,  during  the  week  ending 
the  4th  tilt,  was  877;  of  thesp,  273  were  of  diseases  of  the 
lungs;  45  are  set  down  as  resulting  Irom  “old  age  ” 

Samuel  Sprague  esq.,  of  Boston,  a soldier  of  the  re- 
volution, a man  of di-tiuguished  abilities,  activity,  enter- 
prise, and  strict  integrity,  is  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Tiie  hon.  John  Stevens,  for  the  last  twenty  years  one 
of  I lie  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  s ate  of  Mary- 
land, died  at  Annapolis  while  attending  said  court  on 
the  26th  instant. 

Fright.  We  have  many  accounts  of  persons  being 
frightened  out  of  their  wits-,— and  some  few  of  them  be- 
ing frightened  into  their  wits.  An  instanceof  the  latter, 
is  related  in  the  Philadelphia  American.  “A  daughter  of 
Peter  Fisher,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  from  her 
infancy,  was  unable  either  to  walk  or  speak,  on  the 
evening  of  the  extensive  conflagration,  in  Cadwalader 
street,  during  the  riots,  entirely  gained  the  faculty  of 
speech  and  the  power  of  locomotion  from  the  effect  of" 
fright.  Her  father’s  house  was  bunted  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  family  had  to  flee  precipitately  to  the  woods. 
We  saw  the  girl  on  Saturday  morning  about,  and  she 
can  now  speak  with  distinctness” 

Improvements.  It  is  stated  that  more  than  1,000  huil 
dings  are  now  erecing  in  the  city  of  New  York, — and 
that  1.500,  it  is  believed,  will  be  built  during  this  year  in 
Ctncin  nati. 

Kyanizing,  it  is  stated,  will  prevent  other  articles  from 
decay,  as  well  as  timber.  R.  B Roberts  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
has  placed  at  the  Morelia  t”  Exchange,  i:i  that  city, 
cotton  canvuss,  which  had  been  placed  under  ground  for 
thirty  days,  with  some  also  not  kvanized.  The  former 
came  out  in  perfect  order,  the  latter  entirely  decayed. — 
Twine,  rope,  &c.,  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way. 


The  ingredients  used  in  kyanizing,  are  one  pound  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of  water. 

[By  tiie  way,  let  us  suggest,  a little  caution.  Twenty 
years  ago,  we  had  the  plartks  for  the  bottom  of  a scow 
kyanized,  with  the  above  ingredients,  to  prevent  the  salt 
water  worms  from  eating  them,  as  they  did  every  sum- 
mer the  bottoms  of  boats  left  in  the  water,  not  so  de- 
fended. The  workmen  we  employed  in  the  process, 
were  operated  upon  by  the  corrosive  quali’y  of  the  in- 
gredients they  were  handling,  and  lost  the  skin  finm 
their  hands,  which  swelled,  and  became  painful.  The 
scow  bottom  was  effectually  protected  from  the  worms 
by  it.]  ✓ [Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 

Locusts  have  made  their  appearance  in  great  num- 
bers in  Iowa. 

Morse’s  magnetic  telegraph.  A report  that  a secret 
line  was  availed  of  bv  the  stock  gamblers,  to  convey  in- 
telligence between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  occa- 
sioned great  excitement  amongst  the  stock  gamblers  at 
Philadelphia  on  Monday.  It  was  asserted  that  a com- 
munication had  actually  bpen  effected  between  iho°e 
cities,  which  those  in  'he  secret  availed  of,  to  swindle 
the  rest  of  the  board.  It  is  a doubt  yet.  The  third  board 
at  Philadelphia  is  abolished  in  consequence. 

The  line  of  magnetic  wires  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  has  occasionally  bpen  resorted  to  hv  birds, 
as  a roost.  If,  whilst  so  reposing  on  it,  a communication 
is  passed,  it  proves  fatal  to  the  birds.  The  fact  was  as- 
certained by  discovering  a line  of  birds  dead,  laying  un- 
der the  line  of  wires,  and  this  accounted  for  others  having 
occasionally  been  so  found. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  brig  Truxton,  Commander  Bruce, 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  irtst.  for  the  coast  of 
Alrica. 

The  U S.  steamer  Union,  Lieut  Com  H.  P>.  Bell, 
arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  14th  inst.  from  Galveston 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Shark  was  at  Panama,  on  the 
12th  uh.,  to  sail  in  a few  days  for  the  coast  of  Peru  — 
Lieut.  H.  Eagle,  her  commanding  officer,  has  arrived  in 
New  York,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

The  U.  S steamer  Princeton,  has  gone  round  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
19th. 

A court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  Commodore  Biddle 
and  Captains  Morgan  and  Skinner,  has  been  investi- 
gating 1 he  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Missou- 
ri, at  Gibraltar. 

New  explosive  shell.  W e have  a letter  from  a corres- 
pondent at  West  Point  describing  some  successful  ex- 
periments recently  made  there  with  a new  kind  <>t  ex- 
plosive shell,  the  invention  of  Scott  & Burdick,  of  Alba- 
ny. The  advantages  possessed  by  the  new  shell  are 
that  it  is  entirely  closed,  and  thus  not  liable  to  sparks,  or 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  fuse-fires  when  ricorheliing. 
The  time  of  the  explosion  can  also  be  lengthened  or  di- 
minished at  pleasure,  and  the  explosion  is  certain.  The 
government,  we  understand,  has  purchased  'he  potent 
of  this  improvement.  [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Post  offices  “Boyd’s  City  Express  Post.’’  N.  York, 
office  at  46,  William  street,  and  having  over  200  stations 
of  depot  in  the  city,  deliver  letters  twice  a day,  at  two 
cents  postage. 

Post  office  returns.  The  ordinary  post  office  re- 
turns, which  have  just  been  made  to  parliament,  show 
among  others,  the  following  results:  The  number  of 
letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  1843,  was  up- 
wards of  220,000,000.  The  three  weeks  which  are  giv- 
en of  184L  show  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
week  of  1843  of  a quarter  of  a million  of  letters  per 
week — this  is  an  increase  on  the  rate  of  increase,  owing 
no  doubt  to  improvement  in  trade. 

Quarantine  regulations  at  Malta,  altered  The 
board  of  health  00  the  15th  of  May,  decreed  to  abolish 
the  quarantine  of  five  days,  on  all  vessels  from  the  U. 
States,  north  of  Maryland.  South  of  that,  they  will  be 
regulated  by  the  hills  of  health  from  the  authorities  of 
the  port  of  departure. 

Repeat,  movement.  A mass  repeal  meeting  was  held 
in  New  York  1 m the  evening  of  the  27  h.  with  a view  of 
organizing  a plan  of  rai-iog  immediately  from  within  the 
s'ate  of  New  Y rk,  $’0,000  to  transmit  in  payment  of 
O’Connell’s  fine.  Nothing  would  delight  the  Briush 
minister  more  than  to  discover  such  a simple  mi  thnd  ■ f 
levying  taxes  upon  her  late  Colonies,  a matter  in  which 
an  awakward  mistake  was  made  a few  years  back. — 
The  contributions  at  the  meeting  alluded  to,  amounted  to 
$1,028  74. 

Salem. — The  Forest  City.  The  Salem  Gazete  gives 
a table  shoving  the  number  of  trees  on  the  d ffere.nt 
streets  and  the  common  of  that  city.  The  whole  num- 
ber is  1,005— of  which  815  are  elms.  What  a luxury  the 
southern  cities  miss,  by  neglect.  Can  they  not  be  in- 
spired to  secure  the  enjoyment? 

The  leprosy.  A disease  admitted  by  the  faculty  to 
be  incurable,  but  which  they  dispute  about  whether  con- 
tageous,  some  maintaining  that  it  is.  and  others  that  it 
is  not,  has  alarmed  the  people  of  New  Brunswick,  NF 
S.,  exceedingly.  The  report  of  a medical  comHiTaMorr 
nppointed  by  the  lieutenant  governor,  recommends  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a lazaretto,  the  removal  of 
those  affected  to  it,  ana  their  strict  seclusion,  to  prevent 
contagion. 

A whale  was  captured  in  the  harbor  of  Provincptown, 
Mass.,  on  the  3d  inst.,  which  yipided  40  bbls,  of  oil, 
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Sixty  eighth  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. What  a glorious  day! — so  clear  a sky, — 
so  transparent  an  atmosphere, — so  bright  a sun, — 
such  a delightful,  cool  breeze, — and  such  a balmy 
temperature,  so  seldom  are  all  combined  at  once  in  our 
climate,  as  were  enjoyed  upon  the  4th  inst.  The  day 
seemed  designed  for  enjoyment.  Every  thing  buoy- 
ant and  elastic.  Nature  never  was  robed  in  fairer 
mantle.  Seasonable  weather  had  given  to  vegetation 
full  life  and  vigor,  and  the  flower,  and  the  fruit,  and 
the  grass,  and  the  grain,  in  perfection,  were  strewed 
in  ample  and  smiling  profusion  on  every  hand.  The 
foliage  of  the  broad  forest  never  wore  a more  luxu- 
riant green.  Health  and  spirits  seemed  as  if  reviv- 
ing, or  revived  through  every  avenue  of  animated 
nature.  Every  human  face  wore  the  smile  of  en- 
joyment. 

'1  here  was  no  vast  and  fatiguing  display  with  us, — 
no  concentration  of  multitudes, — no  crowds, — no 
hurry  and  bustle, — and  yet  there  were  innumerable 
association  meetings, — parades  on  every  hand, — co- 
lours, banners,  decorations,  and  displays  without 
end, — from  the  youngest  tackers  up  to  stooping  age, — 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, — from  every  avoca- 
tion m life, — from  all  sects  and  of  all  opinions.  The 
woods,  the  fields,  and  the  water,  seemed  teeming 
with  playful  thousands, — divisions  were  forgotten, 
— even  politics  were  laid  aside  for  one  day, — and 
community  took  a joyous  holiday. 

And  should  they  not?  Have  they  not  abundant 
cause  for  such  demonstration  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
offering  to  him,  who  in  ruling  all  things  hath  been 
pleased  to  order  our  cup  of  enjoyments  to  be  so 
healthfully  filled  up?  What  people,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  this  round  world,  have  greater  cause  for 
dedication,  heart  and  soul,  to  that  true  piety  which 
worketh  out  the  proofs  of  its  existence,  and  of  its 
ardour,  in  instances  of  love,  fellowship,  and  good 
will  to  all  God’s  creation. 

Sixty-eight  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  old  thir- 
teen slates  of  this  Union,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
this  federal  republic.  The  nation  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  age  allotted  as  the  life  of  one  man.  Three 
score  years  and  ten  have  not  yet  passed,  and  the  two 
and  a half  millions  of  inhabitants  have  already  grown 
into  twenty  millions  of  people!  Thirteen  states 
are  doubled  in  number  already,  and  others,  without 
as  well  as  within,  are  seeking  to  join  the  family  of 
republics.  Emigration  from  the  old  world,  instead 
of  being  courted  and  coaxed,  and  anxiously  invited 
to  our  shores,  is  actually  swelling  upon  us  in  such 
crowds,  a hundred  of  thousands  annually,  that  pre- 
caution and  alarm  are  now  exhibited  at  the  approach 
of  such  numbers  of  foreigners  seeking  a home 
amongt  us.  Wherefore?  Is  there  not  ample  room 
here?  Will  they  notsoon become  Americans?  Which 
of  us  or  of  our  forefathers  have  so  long  preceded  them? 

A republic,  a confederated  republic,  is  in  our 
hands,  entrusted  to  us  by  Him  who  rulelh  the  na- 
tions. Let  us  feel  as  we  should,  the  profound  obli- 
gations which  this  favor  implies.  The  happiness  of 
man,  is  the  legitimate  object  of  all  forms  of  society. 
Our  governments  are  constituted  so  as  to  take  what- 
ever form  and  impress  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
exercising  due  deliberation,  shall  determine  to  give 
them.  Information,  general  information  is  there- 
fore indispensable  to  the  well  being  and  governingof 
a republic.  The  question  is,  does  information, 
wholesome  education,  actual  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  keep  sufficient  pace  with  the  progress 
of  numbers,  and  the  expansion  of  the  sphere  which 
the  country  embraces? 
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We  have  already  eight  times  told,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  which,  persons  yet  living  can  remember 
that  we  had,  when  independence  was  declared.  Fifty 
seven  years  ago  France  and  Spain,  and  England,  all 
wished  and  expected  in  the  negotiation  for  peace 
then  pending,  to  circumscribe  the  republic  to  the 
Allegany  Mountains,  as  a western  limit. 

The  experiment  of  this  republic  is  the  more  inte- 
resting, to  all  the  world,  as  an  exhibit  of  what  so- 
ciety in  its  easiest  form,  is  capable  of,  a specimen  of 
the  art  of  governing  as  little  as  is  compatable  with 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  life,  liberty,  and  prosperi- 
ty. The  precise  line,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  For 
some  time  it  is  likely  that  we  may  have  been  too 
much  at  large.  Stepping  over  the  limits  of  the  may, 
some  have  too  freely  roamed  into  the  region  of  the 
may  not.  The  penalty  has  to  be  paid,  in  all  such 
cases,  and  it  often  falls  severely  upon  society.  Wise, 
good,  Sf  patriotic  men  then  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  remedying  the  evil.  Let  us  have  an  adequate 
mass  of  general  information,  upon  which  the  people 
may  rely,  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  whole- 
some reform  and  invasion.  The  latter,  leading  to 
anarchy,  always  has  an  army  of  zealous  partizans, 
some  designing,  some  misled,  some  with  purely  sel- 
fish aims.  Let  us  hold  on  to  the  good  we  have,  till 
fairly  satisfied  that  a change  will  be  materially  for 
the  better. 

As  one  of  the  family  of  nations,  how  has  this  re- 
public suddenly  sprung  up,  almost  to  maturity,  and 
taken  rank,  for  numbers,  resources,  activity,  and  dis- 
tinction, over  one,  another,  and  another,  until  few  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  are  much  ahead  of 
us;  many  of  them  are  left  lagging  far  in  our  rear, 
and  none  are  steaming  on  at  such  a rapid  rate  of  ac- 
cumulation. 

But  discord  and  disunion  threaten  to  change  the 
bright  aspect? 

We  believe  nothing  in  the  present  political  horizon 
is  adequate  to  sever  the  attachments  or  to  compromit 
the  interests  to  such  an  extent,  of  so  intelligent  a peo- 
ple as  now  inhabit  this  union.  “ Disunion ” has  been 
sounded  at  the  north,  and  echoed  in  the  south.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  both  north  and  south,  hear 
the  faint,  the  futile,  the  fanatic  expression,  with  min- 
gled pity  and  contempt.  Let  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  be  for  a moment  seriously  assailed,  and  one 
burst  of  American  feeling  would  be  heard  and  felt 
teeming  from  every  avenue  of  this  wide  land,  con- 
centrating like  lightning  and  aiming  its  electric  force 
at  the  authors  of  such  an  outrage  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. We  discard  the  very  idea. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  alfairs  as  well  as  trade, 
internal  and  external,  is  rapidly  recovering.  The 
expenses  of  the  government  this  year,  will  be  less 
than  seventeen  millions,  whilst  the  receipts  for  re- 
venue and  lands  will  exceed  forty  millions  of  dollars. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Britannia,  steamer,  which  left  Liveroolon  the 
19th  ult.,  reached  Boston  the  3d  inst.,  bringing  infor- 
mation fifteen  days  later  than  we  had  before. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  after  a visit  of  a week, 
took  leave  of  England  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  reach- 
ed Rotterdam  on  the  11th,  en  route  for  his  own  do- 
minion. He  was  gazed  at,  feted,  and  treated  to  all 
the  sight-seeing  which  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  power  of  the  crown  had  at  their  disposal. — 
A review  was  got  up  for  his  especial  amusement  in 
Windsor  park.  On  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  the  empe- 
ror, prince  Albert,  and  the  king  of  Saxony,  attended 
the  Ascot  races. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  intends  making  a tour 
round  the  coasts  in  his  dominions  in  September  next. 
According  to  present  arrangements,  prince  Metter- 
nich  and  count  Kolowrath  are  to  accompany  his  im- 
perial majesty. 

At  Berlin,  the  report  is  revived  that  a great  con- 
gress of  sovereigns  is  shortly  to  take  place  in  Ger- 
many, at  which  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  will  take  part.  Carlsbad  is 
spoken  of  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

Next  to  these  grandees,  General  Tom  Thumb 
seems  to  be  the  lion  of  the  day.  The  Haymarket 
managers  attempted  to  get  up  a rival  miniature  of 
humanity  to  show  off,  but  the  American  general  beat 
the  infant  three  inches  in  being  little.  “Baron  Bru- 


now,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  during  the  stay  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  in  this  country,  sent  for  the  im- 
mortal Tom  Thumb,  to  present  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty. Thus  the  smallest  and  the  greatest  personages 
in  existence  met  vis-a-vis,  and  the  interview  is  de- 
scribed as  being — what  no  doubt  in  reality  it  was — 
a strange  encounter.” 

We  should  say,  two  such  great  men  seldom  meet 
within  the  circumference  of  so  small  a circle. 

The  British  minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  unexpect- 
edly found  himself  in  a minority  of  twenty,  in  the 
commons,  on  the  13th  ult.,  on  Mr.  Miles’  motion  to 
amend  the  bill  regulating  duties  on  sugar.  There 
was  what  we  call  a log-rolling,  effected  between  the 
regular  opposition,  the  West  India  interest,  and  the 
free  trade  interest,  and  on  division,  Mr.  Miles’  mo- 
tion prevailed,  ayes  241,  nays  221.  Much  specula- 
tion ensued  as  to  whether  Mr.  Peel  would  resign  in 
conseqnence.  He  quietly  remained,  however,  and 
changed  his  ground  on  a subsequent  vote,  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  Morning  Chronicle  stated 
that  ministers  had  determined  to  retain  their  posts, 
but  to  abandon  their  proposed  change  of  sugar  du- 
ties for  the  present.  The  Standard  says  that  the 
ministers  neveronce  contemplated  a resignation,  and 
as  long  as  their  party  permit  them  to  carry  on  the 
government  with  honor,  they  will  persevere,  to  the 
completion  of  the  restoration  of  Ireland  to  peace — 
the  perfect  tranquilization  and  security  of  India — 
the  consolidation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  in- 
timated his  intention  to  move  as  an  amendment  on 
Mr.  Miles’  proposition,  the  restoration  of  the  duty 
on  colonial  sugars,  and  should  leave  the  colonial 
duties  to  be  discussed  next  year,  when  the  income 
and  property  tax  bill  shall  hare  expired.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Miles’  proposition  was  negatived  by 
255  to  223 — leaving  a majority  for  ministers  of  23- 

The  Dissenters,  Chapel  bill  passed  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  6th — ayes  307,  nays  117. 

On  the  7th,  the  house  of  lords  were  occupied  with 
the  bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  In  the  com- 
mons, the  bill  to  facilitate  the  division  of  parishes  in 
Scotland,  and  the  formation  of  separate  endowments, 
manses,  &c.  was  committed  by  a majority  of  113  to 
59.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  opposed  the  measure  as  totally 
unnecessary,  considering  that  800,000  persons  have 
seceded  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  that  500 
churches  have  been  built  by  the  free  church.  Mr. 
P.  M.  Stewart  took  the  same  view,  and  said  the  bill 
ought  to  be  named  “A  bill  to  shut  the  stable  door 
when  the  steed  was  stolen,  and  to  make  Dr.  M’Loud 
a parish  minister.”  Sir  J.  Graham  defended  the 
measure,  which  was  also  supported  by  the  lord  ad- 
vocate. 

English  free  trade  in  sugars.  In  committee  on  sugar 
duties,  Mr.  Ewart  proposed  that  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugar  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate  as  on  co- 
lonial sugar.  After  a lengthened  discussion,  there 
appeared — Against  the  proposed  equalization  of  du- 
ties, 259;  for  it,  56.  Majority  for  the  continuance 
of  protection,  203- 

In  the  commons,  sir  R.  Peel  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bank  of  England  charter  bill.  Mr. 
Hawes  moved  as  an  amendment,  “That  no  sufficient 
evidence  had  been  laid  before  the  house  to  justify 
the  proposed  interference  with  banks  of  issue  in  the 
management  of  their  circulation.”  Mr.  Hastie  se- 
conded the  amendment.  The  second  reading  was 
carried1  by  a majority  of  185  to  30. 

Spain  is  somewhat  quieter  than  it  was. 

ITALY. 

Is  disturbed  with  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  spread 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  her  citizens. 

Naples.  Recent  letters  from  Naples  state  that 
the  prisons  of  that  city  are  so  crowded,  that  orders 
have  been  given  to  clear  them  by  the  immediate  trial 
of  the  least  important  of  the  prisoners.  The  military 
commission  sent  to  Calabria,  is  invested  with  powers 
to  execute  criminals  without  appeals. 

INDIA. 

The  factions  in  the  Punjaub,  are  busy  as  ever, 
killing  each  other. 

CHINA. 

We  have  direct  accounts  from  China,  to  the  2d,  and 
those  via  England  to  the  10th  March.  Mr.  Cushing, 
for  whose  safety  some  uneasiness  was  expressed,  ar- 
rived in  the  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine  at  Hong  Kong 
on  the  5th  March,  and  was  to  proceed  to  Canton  as 
soon  as  ho  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
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Mr.  Cushing  was  well  received  by  the  authorities; 
he  had  issued  a circular  to  the  American  merchants, 
asking  for  information  relative  to  the  American 
trade.  Teas  and  silks  were  very  high.  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  has  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that 
the  laws  of  England  prohibitory  of  slavery  shall  be 
in  operation  in  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

CUBA. 

Atrocities  at  Matanzas.  Recently  we  publish 
ed  a letter  from  a correspondent  mentioning  some  of 
the  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Gov . O’Donnell, 
and  the  military  commissioner  at  Matanzas.  The  same 
hand  furnishes  the  following.  It  seems  a reproach 
to  Christendom  that  monsters  such  as  O’Donnell  are 
tolerated.  The  heart  sickens  to  know  that  the  tor- 
tures here  spoken  of  are  daily  practised,  and  yet 
there  is  neither  paramount  law  nor  public  sentiment 
to  forbid  them.  [W*.  Amer. 

Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  American. 

Havana,  June  Slh,  1844. 

Since  I last  wrote  you,  I have  visited  Cardenas, 
now  another  ante-chamber  of  hell.  Cruelties  at 
which  the  heart  sickens,  are  daily  practised.  Hun- 
dreds of  negroes  have  perished  under  the  lash  dur- 
ing examination,  all  protesting  their  innocence  to 
the  last!  And  many,  if  not  all  ot  them,  as  innocent 
of  participation  in  the  plot  of  an  insurrection,  as  the 
angels  in  Heaven.  A short  time  since,  a Florida  In- 
dian, a very  worthy  man,  who  had  long  resided  in 
the  Island,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  one 
of  the  insurgents.  He  was  taken  to  Cardenas, 
where  refusing  to  criminate  himself,  he  was  whip- 
ped to  death!  On  a sugar  estate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, forty-six  negroes  were  most  cruelly  tortured, 
seven  of  whom  died  under  the  operation.  On  anoth- 
er estate,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  extort  confes- 
sions of  guilt  by  whipping,  those  fiends,  called  in 
Spanish,  fiscales  [solicitors,]  applied  red  hot  irons  to 
the  bleeding  backs  of  the  negroes. 

The  infamous  wretch  who  is  acting  as  Governor 
of  Cardenas,  is  another  Robespierre,  and  a thing 
after  Governor  O’Donnell’s  own  heart.  Could  the 
people  catch  a little  of  the  spirit  of  76,  this  Govern- 
ment— the  curse  af  the  Island, — would  %?on  be  over- 
i lirown,  and  O’Donnell  and  his  minionsffie  made  a 
head  shorter. 

Many  white  persons,  principally  foreigners,  have 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  hateful  inquisi- 
tion. Samuel  Moffart  of  Delaware,  William  Bisby 
of  Vermont,  and  a Mr.  Hogan,  a native  of  the  United 
.States,  are  among  the  number.  The  latter  has  suf- 
lered  a long  confinement  for  having  in  his  possession 
a letter  from  a friend  in  the  United  States,  advising 
him  to  leave  the  Island!!  The  first  two  named, 
were  arrested  on  testimony  extorted  from  a negro 
. fter  he  had  received  twelve  hundred  lashes! 

On  being  arrested,  they  were  tied  to  a gang  of  ne- 
groes, and  in  this  condition,  were  driven  likeconvict- 
■ d felons,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a tropical  sun, 
through  clouds  of  dust  to  Cardenas.  Mr.  Moffart 
was  confined  in  the  stocks,  among  whipped  negroes, 
loathsome  from  their  wounds,  twenty  days,  and  in 
irons  ten  days.  Mr.  Bisby  was  in  the  stocks  seven- 
teen days,  and  in  irons,  nine  days;  and  would  have 
i tided  his  days  in  irons,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a 
physician  who  assured  the  Inquisition  that  he  could 
not  survive  twenty  four  hours  longer,  being  very  ill 
of  a fever.  Thereupon,  he  was  taken  out  of  irons 
and  with  medical  and  other  assistance  rendered  him, 
lie  recovered. 

After  a confinement  of  seventy  days  in  Cardenas, 
Moffart  and  Bisby  were  sent  to  Matanzas  for  trial. 
The  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Rodney,  has  as  I am 
informed,  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  place,  a very 
spirited  remonstance  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition  in  these  and  other  cases  that  have  come 
to  his  knowledge. 

To  O’Donnell  and  his  tribe,  the  affair  of  the  insur- 
rection will  be  very  lucrative.  Property  to  the 
amount  of  300,000  dollars  belonging  to  the  free  blacks 
and  mulattoes  now  under  arrest,  has  been  attached. 
That  all  of  them  will  be  found  guilty  will  be  readily 
perceived  by  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
villainy  and  cupidity  of  of  a Spanish  tribunal.  Inde- 
pendently of  O’Donnell’s  salary  as  Governor  Gener- 
al, his  proportion  of  the  plunder  added  to  the  grati- 
fication of  17  dollars  per  head  for  every  negro  landed 
by  the  slavers,  will  give  him,  this  year,  a handsome 
fortune. 
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President  Tyler  and  his  bride.  The  Madisonian 
of  Monday,  says:  “On  Saturday  the  bride  received 
aompany.  Though  there  was  no  announcement  in 
the  papers,  it  was  generally  known  that  on  that  day 
the  White  House  would  be  open  to  those  who  wished 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  thechief  magistrate  and 
Ins  Oride,  and  during  the  hours  of  reception  the 
rooms  were  thronged. 


The  heads  of  departments,  the  foreign  ministers 
in  their  court  dresses,  and  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  in  uniform,  in  company  with  the  ladies  of 
their  acquaintance,  made  a brilliant  show,  and  the 
mayor  and  his  lady,  and  most  of  the  elite  of  the  ca- 
pitol,  whether  in  public  or  private  stations,  offered 
their  congratulations  and  bade  the  lady  of  the  Man- 
sion welcome. 

The  bride,  w'hen  Miss  Gardner,  had,  with  her  fair 
sister,  who  is  now  her  guest,  spent  parts  of  two  win- 
ters with  us,  and  delighted  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  her  acquaintance  by  the  attractions  of  her  person 
and  mind — gifted  as  she  has  been  with  every  advan- 
tage of  education  and  foreign  travel — and  by  the 
charms  of  her  graceful  manners,  which  shone,  as 
every  one  felt,  in  their  appropriate  sphere  on  Satur- 
day. 

A most  magnificent  bride’s  cake  and  sparkling 
champaigne  awaited  the  welcoming  guests,  and  the 
distinctions  of  party  and  of  opinion  were  all  forgot- 
ten, and  kind  feelings  and  generous  impulses  seemed 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  president’s  garden,  in  which 
the  band  from  the  navy  yard  play  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  was  more  thronged  than  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it.  On  the  portico  of  the  White 
House  the  president  and  his  bride  again  received  the 
welcome  of  their  friends,  and  not  until  the  shades  of 
evening  were  gathering  around  and  the  music  had 
ceased  did  the  throng  disperse,  so  great  was  the  de- 
sire to  see  and  welcome  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished lady  who  is  hereafter  to  preside  in  the  exe- 
cutive mansion.” 

The  N.  York  Express  informs  us,  “that  the  mo- 
ther (Mrs.  Gardiner)  of  the  president’s  lady,  ivas 
thedaughter  of  a respectable  citizen.  At  hisdealh, 
the  property,  which  was  large,  fell  principally  to 
this  child — who  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Judge 
Sylvanus  Miller.  He,  with  Henry  Remsen,  esq., 
were  her  guardians.  Under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.’s  gui- 
dance she  was  educated,  and  no  person  acquainted 
with  their  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications, 
can  doubt  that  she  was  a most  accomplished  lady 
when  she  married  Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  G.  was  killed  by  the  explosion  on  board  the 
Princeton,  leaving  four  children,  2 sons  and  2daugh- 
ters.  Julia  the  eldest,  now  the  president’s  lady,  is 
nearly  twenty-six  years  of  age,  has  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a finished  education,  is  highly  accomplished, 
and  has  travelled  through  Europe  with  her  father. 
She  is  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  is  beautiful 
both  in  face  and  form. 

“The  property  of  the  family,  which  consists  of 
good  real  estate,  mostly  in  the  city,  is  considered  to 
be  worth  about  a hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Gardner,  her  father,  studied  law  with  John  Antbonj 
esq.,  but  having  married  a lady  of  fortune,  never 
practised  in  his  profession  much.  He  was  the  politi- 
cal friend  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  was  in  the  senate 
of  this  state  four  years,  during  the  administration  of 
that  great  man,  and  was  considered  a highly  respec- 
table and  honorable  man.  His  summer  residence 
was  usually  at  East  Hampton,  on  Long  Island.  His 
winters  were  spent  in  this  city,  Washington,  and  in 
travelling.” 

Mr.  Pickens,  on  his  return  to  South  Carolina,  was 
complimented  on  the  22d  ult.  in  the  Abbeville  dis- 
trict, with  a public  dinner.  He  addressed  the  as 
sembly,  consisting,  the  Charleston  Mercury  says,  of 
over  200  ladies  and  800  gentlemen  for  two  hours, 
“in  a strain  of  unsurpassed  eloquence.” 

The  toasts  are  warmly  in  favor  of  annexing  Texas 
and  electing  Polk  and  Dallas,  and  opposed  to  the 
tariff  and  Henry  Clay. 

The  following  are  two  of  the  volunteer  toasts: 

“By  A.  H.  Simonds— Daniel  O’Connell— The  ca- 
daverous bird  of  prey,  whose  beak  has  been  whetted 
on  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  aud  whose  talons  are  yet 
dripping  with  the  lifeblood  of  white  slaves.  May 
the  first  morsel  of  black  flesh  which  he  swallows 
slick  fast  in  his  filthy  gullet.” 

Sentiment  handed  in  to  the  committee 

“Thos.  H.  Benton — He  has  recently  basely  desert- 
ed the  honor  and  the  interests  of  his  country  and 
from  bad  motives;  that  country  will  never  fomive 
or  forget  it.” 


Appropriations  for  ]845.  The  following  table 
shows  at  a glance  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropria- 
tions and  the  appropriations  for  the  army  and  navy  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1845: 

Civil  and  Diplomatic. 

Pay  and  mileage  of  congress  $351,600  00 

Officers  and  clerks  of  both  houses  29  010  50 

Stationery,  fuel,  printing,  &c.  135’bOO  00 

Library  and  expenses  8 600  00 

Salary  of  president  25,000  00 

Repairs,  Salaries  of  gardeners,  &o,  &e  19,487  35 
Department  of  state  4i,000  00 


Treasury  Department. 

Secretary  treas 

, clerks, 

messen- 

gers,  &c 

$26,050 

First  comptroller’s  office 

22,600 

Second  do 

do 

15,250 

First  Auditor 

do 

18,900 

Second  do 

do 

20,900 

Third  do 

do 

35,050 

Fourth  do 

do 

18,950 

Fifth  do 

do 

12,800 

Treasurer,  clerks,  and  messen- 

e:er9 

13.750 

Register  of  treas.  office 

27,200 

General  land  office 

98,500 

Solicitor’s  office 

7 450 

Contingencies 

45,705  363,105  00 

War  department 
Navy  department 
Patent  office 
Post  office  department 
Surveyors  and  clerks 
U.  S.  mint  and  branches 
Territories  of  the  U.  S. 


121.505  00 
73  251  50 
4,300  00 
85,570  00 
68,520  00 
13,020  00 
87,240  25 


Judiciary. 

Chief  justice  supreme  court  and 
8 associate  judges  40,000  00 

District  judges  52,900  00 

Other  expenses  of  judici- 
ary 437,519  68  530,419  67 

Intercourse  with  Foreign  Nations. 

Ministers  to  Great  Britain 
France,  Russia,  Prussia, 

Austria,  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  Brazil 

Secretaries  of  Leg.  to  same 
places 

Charges  des  affairs  to  Portu- 
gal, Denmark,  Sweden, 

Holland,  Belgium,  Chili, 

Peru,  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  Texas,  Naples, 

Sardinia,  and  Buenos  Ay- 
res. 

Minister  and  drogoman  to 
Turkey 

Intercourse  with  Barbary 
Powers 

Contingent  Ex.  of  foreign 

Intercourse,  &c  135.800  300,800  00 

Fourth  and  fifth  Vol.  Documentary  his- 
tory 48,297  00 

Purchase  U.  S.  Bank  building  in  Phila- 
delphia 225,000  00 

Miscellaneous  9,178  74 

Compensation  of  the  several  officers  and 
employment  under  the  act  of  Aug.  26, 

1842  41,882  50 

Employment  of  add  itional  clerks  9,000  00 

Deficiencies  in  1844,  &c.  212,870  82 


72.000 

16.000 


68,500 

8,500 

10,000 


Army. 

Pay  of  the  army 

Commutation  of  officers’  subsistence 
“ “ Forage 

Payment  in  lieu  of  clothing  for  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  officers’  ser- 
vants 

Subsistence  in  kind 
Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage 
Recruiting  service 
Extra  pay  and  general  supplies 
Incidental  Ex.  of  Q.  M.  Dep 
Ex.  of  remounting  2 Reg.  dragoons, 
&c 

Barracks,  quarters  and  &c 
Transportation  of  officer’s  baggage 
“ Troops  and  supplies 

Medical  and  hospital  department 
Purchase  of  ordnance  and  stores 
Fortifications 
Surveys,  &c 

Expenses  of  ordnance  service 
Manufacture  of  arms 
Arsenals 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous 

Navy. 


1,058,521  67 
284,597  77 
70,000  00 


35,877  57 
225,316  80 

140.000  00 
27,364  70 

204.400  00 

90.000  00 

210.000  00 

140.000  00 

35.000  00 

170.000  00 
27,800  00 

75.000  00 

100.000  00 

47.000  00 

95.000  00 

200. 000  00 

100.000  00 
119,334  59 


Pay  of  officers  including  engineer 
Corps  $2, 

Navy  yards,  civil  Estab. 

Superintendent  of  naval  stores  in  for- 
eign ports 
Provisions,  &c 

Repairs  and  increase  of  navy,  surgeons, 
necessaries,  &c  1 , 

Ordnance  and  Ord.  stores 
Books,  maps,  improvements,  &c 
Contingent  expenses 
Marine  Corps 


509  189  00 
66,770  00 

1.500  00 
615,228  00 

,012  250  00 
370.885  00 
250,095  66 
490,000  00 
437,516  67 
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Mr.  McDuffie.  The  report,  widely  published 
that  this  gentleman  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  with  a design  of  offering  for  a seat  in  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina,  is  at  least  premature. 
The  report  originated  no  doubt,  from  remarks  used 
by  Mr.  McD.  in  the  heat  of  debate  that  such  would 
be  his  course  under  certain  circumstances, — which 
have  occurred,  it  is  true.  Mr.  McDuffie  is  re- 
deeming another  promise  which  he  uttered — that 
if  the  Texian  treaty  was  rejected,  he  would  set 
earnestly  to  work  to  arouse  the  south.  He  ad- 
dressed a large  meeting  at  Richmond  the  other  day. 
The  Enquirer  and  the  Whig,  of  course,  give  very 
different  versions  of  the  speech.  To  judge  of  it 
fairly  we  extract  from  both.  On  the  27th  Mr.  McD. 
addressed  a large  assemblage  at  Petersburg,  Va. 

Professor  Fredrick  Von  Raumer,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  the  distinguished  German  historian, 
and  editor  of  the  German  translations  of  Washing- 
ton’s works,  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  steamer  Aca- 
dia; he  intends  to  pass  about  six  months  in  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  chiefly  in  order  to  study  the  practical 
working  of  our  political  institutions;  and  as  he  has 
long  been  familiar  with  our  history  and  public  af- 
fairs and  speaks  English  fluently,  he  will,  we  doubt 
not,  accomplish  an  object,  in  which  most  foreign 
travellers  fail  from  want  of  the  wise  and  liberal 
views,  which  it  is  known  Prof.  Von  Raumer  has  al- 
ways entertained  in  matters  of  government  and  pub- 
lic policy.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  son,  a jurist 
and  man  of  science. 

Fortifications.  The  bill  which  has  passed  con- 
gress and  become  a law,  making  appropriations  for 
certain  fortifications  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1845,  provides  as  follows: 

For  defensive  works  near  Detroit,  including  a bal- 


ance of  a former  appropriation,  $35,000 

For  do  at  Buffalo,  iucluding  a balance,  20,000 

Repairs  of  Fort  Ontario,  10,000 

Fortifications  at  an  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain, 
including  &c,  40,000 

Do.  at  Governor’s  Island,  Boston,  inclu- 
ding, and  &c,  40,427 

Repairs  of  Fort  Independence,  Boston,  8,000 

Fort  Warren,  Boston,  15,000 

Fort  Adams,  Newport,  8,000 

Rebuilding  Fort  Trumbull,  New  London,  20,000 

Fort  Schuyler,  Throg’s  Point,  Long  Island 
Sound.  30,000 

Repairs  Castle  Williams  New  York,  8,000 

Fort  Wood,  Bedlow’s  Island,  New  York,  13,000 

Fort  Hamilton,  Narrows,  N.  Y.  8,000 

Fort  Mifflin,  balance  of  a former  appropria- 
tion, 4,900 

Fort  Delaware;  do,  conditionally,  20,000 

Forts  in  Annapolis  harbor,  Md.  balance,  5,000 

Fort  Washington,  Fotomac,  15,000 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.  15,000 

Fort  Calhoun,  do.  balance  of  former  appropria- 
tion 15,000 

Fort  Macon,  Beaufort,  N.  C.  5,000 

Fort  Caswell,  Cape  Fear,  N.  C.  6,500 

Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  10,000 

For  dike  to  Drunken  Dick’s  shoal,  &c.  Charles- 
ton 20,000 

Fort  Sumter,  Charleston,  43,000 

Fort  Johnson,  do  4,500 

Fort  Pulaski,  Savannah,  13,000 

Fort  M’Ree,  Pensacola,  5,000 

Fort  Barrancas,  do  12,500 

Fort  Morgan,  Mobile,  32,000 

Fort  Pike,  Rigolets,  Louisiana,  11,000 

Fort  Jackson,  Mississippi  river,  La.  5,000 

Fort  Livingston,  Baralaria  Bay,  do  40,000 

Public  buildings  alFort  Smith,  Arkansas,  30,000 

Contingent  expenses  of  fortifications,  part  of 

two  balances,  25,172 

Barracks  and  defences  at  Fort  Gibson,  15,000 

Public  buildings  at  Fort  Towsou,  6,000 


Total,  $550,999 


MR.  CLAY  AND  THE  CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

Ashland,  1st  June,  1844. 

Mt  dear  sir:  I received  your  favor  and  thank  you 
for  the  friendly  motives  which  prompted  it. 

I must  refer  you  for  my  opinion  on  the  question  of 
completing  the  Cumberland  road,  through  the  states 
• of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  a speech  I made  at 
Indianapolis  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  It  was  published 
in  the  papers  of  that  place  and  other  papers;  but  1 
regret  that  1 have  no  copy  to  send  you. 

The  substance  of  what  l said  was,  that  an  estimate 
ought  to  be  made  of  the  expense  of  finishing  the  road 
in  the  three  states,  to  be  stoned  or  gravelled  where 
stone  or  gravel  could  conveniently  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  expense;  and  where  they  could  not  be  so 


procured,  to  be  cleared,  graded  and  bridged;  and  that 
appropriations  from  time  to  time  should  be  made  by 
the  general  government  as  the  state  of  its  finances 
would  admit  to  complete  the  road;  the  money  to  be 
expended  in  each  of  the  three  slates  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  respective  states.  1 am  respectfully, 
your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  H.  Clay. 

R.  E.  Constable,  esq. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Maine.  The  whig  stale  convention,  assembled  at 
Augusta,  on  the  26th  ult.  The  meeting  is  said  to 
have  surpassed  in  number  and  enthusiasm,  the  great 
Harrison  meeting  of  1840.  Banners  from  various 
sections  of  the  state  were  paraded  by  heavy  delega- 
tions. Harmony  and  good  fellowship  prevailed 
throughout.  The  following  are  the  mominations 
made: 

For  governor — Edward  Robinson. 

For  electors  of  president  and  vice  president,  on  the 
part  of  the  slate,  Edward  Kent  and  R.  K.  Goode- 
now. 

Thomas  Robinson,  Esq.,  presided  over  the  con- 
vention, which  was  addressed  during  the  session  by 
the  honorable  George  Evans  and  F.  H.  Morse, 
Messrs.  Paine,  Dumont,  Codman,  Chandler,  Wash- 
burn, and  others.  The  Kennebec  Journal  concludes 
its  account  of  the  affair  by  saying: 

“We  have  not  room  in  this  paper  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  vast  assemblage 
while  being  addressed  by  the  different  speakers. — 
Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that  we  have  never  witnessed 
more  intense  interest  or  heard  such  deafening  de- 
monstrations of  applause.  There  is  no  mistake , the 
people  are  awake — the  watch-fires  of  1840  are  again 
rekindled.  No  longer  is  it  the  tread  of  the  lonely 
sentinel,  as  he  paced  his  solitary  rounds,  guarding 
with  vigilance  the  slumbers  of  a mighty  party  pros 
trated  by  depression  and  treachery.  But  the  anny — 
the  whig  army — ay,  the  people — are  aroused  with 
renewed  strength,  and  are  rallying  around  their  ban- 
ners— marching  to  the  conflict,  determined  to  pre- 
serve their  rights — their  liberties.” 

Vermont. — Whig  stale  convention  at  Burlington. — 
On  the  26th  June,  the  whig  journals  say,  at  least  ten 
thousand  persons  were  present.  The  gathering,  the 
speeches,  the  procession,  are  all  highly  commended. 
The  nominations  made,  were  as  follows: 

For  governor — The  Hon.  Wm.  Slade. 

For  lieutenant  governor — Horace  Eaton. 

Electors  for  president  and  vice  president  for  the  stale 
at  large — Jedediah  H.  Harris,  of  Stafford;  Dr.  John 
Peck,  of  Burlington. 

Do.  for  the  congressional  districts — Calvin  Towns- 
ley,  of  Brattleboro;  Carlos  Coolidge,  of  Windsor; 
Benjamin  Swift,  of  St.  Albans;  Erastus  Fairbanks, 
of  St.  Johnsbury. 

After  the  nominations  were  made  the  people  were 
entertained  with  speeches  by  Messrs.  Thayer  and 
Fowler,  of  N.  York;  senator  Phelps;  Messrs.  Marsh 
and  Foot,  representatives  in  congress,  and  Mr.  Slade. 

Rhode  Island.  The  “democratic”  state  conven- 
tion, assembled  at  Newport,  on  Thursday  the  27th 
ult.  Tiios.  F.  Carpenter,  Esq.  presided.  William 
Simons  and  Jos.  Case,  secretaries.  The  following 
nominations  were  made: 

For  electors  for  president  and  vice  president — Benja- 
min Thurston,  of  Hopkinton;  Thomas  Carey,  Wm. 
T.  Pearce,  of  Providence;  Robert  Hazard,  of  West 
Greenwich. 

Speaking  of  the  convention,  the  Bay  State  Demo- 
crat, observes:  “The  official  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention are  published  in  the  Providence  Herald, 
and  by  them  it  appears  that  not  the  slightest  notice 
was  taken  by  the  convention,  of  the  recent  atrocious 
outrage  on  democratic  principles,  involved  in  the 
imprisonment  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr!  The  cowardly 
abandonment  of  a good  man,  during  a righteous 
cause,  is  absolutely  disgraceful,  and  cannot  represent 
the  sentiments  of  the  democracy  of  that  state.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  point  at  another 
time.” 

New  York.  Croton  looter.  It  appears  from  an 
abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Croton  aqueduct  board, 
published  in  the  Republic,  that  there  are  south  of 
the  distributing  reservoir  in  Forty-second  street, 
150  miles  of  pipe  laid,  supplying  about  310,000  in- 
habitants, equal  to  one  mile  for  every  2,000  inha- 
bitants. These  pipes  supply  600  free  hydrants  and 
1,500  fire  hydrants.  The  capacity  of  these  latter 
is  such  that  only  200  will  discharge  all  the  water 
which  the  pipe  over  the  Harlem  now  delivers;  con- 
sequently that  there  is  imminent  danger  in  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  water  that  the  reservoirs  will  be 
emptied,  and  the  city  exposed  to  the  horrible  cala- 


mity of  a short  allowance  of  water,  more  especially 
as  the  pumps  and  the  means  by  which  they  were 
formerly  supplied  are  rapidly  going  out  of  repair. — 
The  report  states  that  this  danger  has  already  been 
imminent,  as  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  use  of  the 
free  hydrants,  the  surface  of  the  reservoirs  has  sunk 
several  feet.  When  the  high  bridge  is  complete  the 
means  of  supply  will  increase.  Some  restraints  are 
therefore,  proposed  on  the  use  of  the  free  hydrants. 
The  rent  of  the  water  for  the  year  ending  May  1st, 
1843,  was  $92,626.  The  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  dwellings  taking  the  water,  and  the  rate 
paid  for  its  use: 

J1  tabular  statement  of  the  different  purposes  for  which  the 
water  is  used. 


’Jo.  pri’ve. 
Jvvellings. 

rate  per 
annum. 

Am’t. 

No.  priv’e.  rate  per 
Dwellings,  annum. 

Am’t. 

61 

$5  00 

305 

1,597 

12  00 

19,164 

63 

6 00 

378 

27 

13  00 

350 

13 

6 66 

86 

33 

14  00 

462 

137 

7 00 

959 

34 

15  00 

510 

698 

8 00 

5 584 

14 

16  00 

224 

550 

9 00 

4,950 

4 

17  00 

68 

1,512 

10  00 

15,120 

17 

18  00 

306 

4 

10  50 

42 

12 

20  00 

240 

155 

11  00 

1,705 

1 

25  00 

25 

5,932  private  dwellings  will  give  per  annum  to  1st 
May,  1844,  $50,479. 

miscellaneous: 


No.  Amount. 

88  Steam  engines  per 
annum,  $4,600  50 
94  Stables,  1,452  00 
17  Bathing es- 
tablishm’ts,  1,235  00 
259  Dwellings 

stores,  3,421  25 
59  Pub  ho’es,  3,467  50 
125  Bar  rooms,  1,405  50 
77  Refec’ries,  1,594  00 
62  Public  in- 
stitutions, 1,380  00 
210  Boarding 

houses,  3,569  00 
1,987  miscellaneous  will  give  per  annum 
to  May  1,  1844, 

Total  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
private  dwellings  per  annum,  to  May 
1,  1844, 


45  Slaughter 

houses,  592  00 
527  Stores  and 

offices,  6,654  00 
235  Manu’ing. 

purposes,  6,254  00 
75  Mech’cal.  1,124  00 
14  Fountains,  297  00 
43  Steam  b’ts  3,628  47 
5 Hair  dres’ 
rooms,  33  09 
18  St.  sprink- 
lers, filling 
ships,  &c.  1,104  76 


34 


334  75 
2,146  73 


50,479  53 


$92,626  31 

The  average  rate  is,  for  dwellings,  $12  per  annum. 

[Journal  of  Commerce. 


New  Jersey.  The  Convention  on  the  Constitution, 
closed  their  truly  interesting  session  on  the  28th  ult. 
The  constitution  they  have  framed,  was  adopted  by 
the  body  with  but  one  dissenting  voice — and  will  no 
doubt  be  duly  ratified  by  the  voters  of  the  state,  to 
whom  it  is  now  submitted  for  ultimate  decision. — 
This  happy  result  was  arrived  at,  in  consequence  of 
the  political  parties  agreeing  to  elect  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  most  talented  and  respectable  men  of  each 
party  to  the  convention.  Politics  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  stale  was  calmly  considered. 


Maryland.  Public  works.  T he  T ide  Water  Canal 
Companies  have  formally  accepted  the  act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  which  took  effect 
accordingly  on  the  1st  July  instant.  The  treasury  of 
the  state  will  derive  henceforth  25  or  $30,000  per 
annum  from  this  source,  interest  on  loans  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  have  made  a 
payment  to  the  treasury  of  $12,0()0  on  interest  due 
out  of  their  present  year’s  earnings.  It  is  probable 
another  payment  will  be  made  during  the  year. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroud  Company,  always 
have  paid  the  interest  due  from  them  regularly.  They 
will  not  only  continue  to  do  so,  but  the  business  now 
doing  by  the  road  will  enable  them  to  make  a better 
dividend,  on  the  stock  of  both  the  main  road,  and  from 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington  branch,  in  each  of 
which  the  state  holds  stock  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
million. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  arrested  for  want  of 
funds  when  almost  completed,  and  detained  by  jealous 
rivalry,  profitless  of  course  until  it  is  completed,  will 
remain  a heavy  charge  upon  the  treasury  until  by  a 
wise  course  of  legislation,  it  is  allowed  progress. — 
Once  finished,  it  would  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  improvements  of  this  country. 

The  loan  of  $30,000  recently  advertised  for  by  the 
treasurer,  for  building  another  tobacco  warehouse, 
which  the  quantity  of  tobacco  now  brought  to  the  Bal- 
timore market,  has  rendered  necessary,  was  obtain- 
ed this  week  at  par  net.  The  certainty  that  funds 
would  be  speedily  in  hand  for  the  discharge  of  the 
loan,  redeemable  at  pleasure,  prevented  its  being 
sought  for. 
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Louisiana.  We  have  no  returns  yet  of  the  state 
elections,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  instant.  The 
whigs  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  contest.  In 
the  1st  congressional  district  no  whig  candidate  was 
in  the  field  for  congress.  In  the  3d  district,  Philemon 
Thomas,  whig, declined,  too  late  to  nominate  another, 
and  Mr.  Dawson  the  present  representative,  will 
probably  have  no  competition.  All  four  of  the  pre- 
sent representatives  are  locos,  as  well  as  the  go- 
vernor. Besides  congressmen  and  members  of  the 
legislature,  delegates  to  a convention  to  revise  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  are  to  be  chosen.  The 
whigs  are  divided,  as  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
constitntion,  and  have  considerable  distraction  in  the 
narty.  The  whole  of  the  illegal  voters,  to  whom 
judge  Elliott  granted  certificates  of  naturalization, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  he  was  impeached  and  dis- 
placed for  so  doing,  are  nevertheless  to  be  allowed 
their  votes  it  seems,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
total  votes  given  in  the  districts,  and  they  all  go  one 
way.  The  whigs  were  divided  as  to  allowing  their 
voles.  The  other  party  were  for  allowing  them. 

Ohio.  Sunday  schools  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Gazette  states  that  the  number  of  children  in  that 
city  embraced  in  Sunday  school  operations  is  5,919, 
being  nearly  one  half  the  juvenile  population  of  the 
city.  The  statistics  of  the  schools  of  different  deno- 
minations are  as  follows: 


4 Episcopal, 

14  Methodist, 

12  Presbyterian, 
6 Baptist, 

4 Disciples, 

14  Miscellan’s 


Iowa.  The  result  of  the  recent  vote  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa  on  the  question  of  forming  a state  go- 
vernment, and  demanding  admission  as  such  into  the 
Union,  was  as  follows:  For  a state  government 
6,976;  against  it  4,181;  majority  in  favor  of  the 
change  2,795. 

Oregon.  The  Independence  (Mo.)  Expositor  of 
the  11th  ult.  says:  “The  emigrants  for  Oregon,  num- 
ber, it  is  thought,  embracing  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, about  fifteen  hundred  souls.  They  are  to  hold 
a meeting  this  day  at  Sapling  Grove  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  for  the  journey,  making  laws,  select- 
ing their  officers,  &c.,  &c.  They  expect  to  start 
about  the  20th  inst.;  and  probably  sooner.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  generally  anxious  to  make  a start,  and 
from  this  fact  alone,  we  fear  that  numbers  who  in- 
tend going,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to  this  place, 
will  be  left  to  await  another  emigration.” 


Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Vol.Lib’ 

66 

350 

87 

287 

1,756 

3,693 

282 

1,835 

2,984 

95 

625 

1,125 

59 

340 

650 

165 

1,013 

2 050 

944 

5,919 

11,374 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


the  letters  from  going.  Such  a publication  was  also 
shown  to  have  been  made  the  next  day  in  the  Chro- 
nicle, by  the  defendant.  There  was  also  proof  that 
the  letters  were  delivered  in  Baltimore  in  due  time, 
and  the  letters  were  produced  at  the  trial. 

The  act  of  congress  was  also  referred  to — which 
declares  all  railroads  to  be  post  roads  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Much  circumstantial  evidence  was  adduced,  and 
many  novel  and  very  interesting  points  were  sugges- 
ted and  discussed  by  Henry  A.  Watts,  district  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States,  and  Joseph  G.  Clarkson, 
as  attorney  for  the  defendant. 

The  learned  judge  submitted  the  facts  to  the  jury, 
and  upon  the  general  points  of  law,  he  instructed 
them  as  follows: 

“It  has  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
that,  admitting  the  letters  to  have  been  carried,  as  is 
alleged  in  the  second  count  of  the  declaration,  yet  no 
offence  has  been  committed  by  him;  unless  the  railroad 
company  were  cognizant  of  his  acts,  and  by  its  par- 
ticipation rendered  liable  to  the  penalty,  as  provided 
by  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  1826,  and  highly  re- 
spectable authority  has  been  produced  in  support  of 
this  position.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  vs.  Kimball,  in  the  district  of  Massachusetts; 
which  was  a case  (he  said)  similar  to  the  present, 
and  the  point  now  ruled  was  in  favor  of  the  defen- 
dant. But  this  authority,  although  entitled  to  great 
weight,  is  not  binding  upon  this  court,  (here  the 
learned  judge  added,)  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  given  by  the  distinguished  judge  for  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived.  It  is  true,  he 
said,  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly 
but  they  are  not  to  be  so  strictly  construed  as  to  de- 
feat the  obvious  intention  of  the  legislature,  when 
that  intention  can  be  collected  from  the  words  used 
in  the  act. 

The  act  referred  to  contains  forty-six  sections, — 
many  of  thefn  prohibiting  the  commission  of  certain 
acts,  and  imposing  penalties  upon  the  offender. 

The  19th  section  enacts,  “That  no  stage  or  other 
vehicle,  which  regularly  performs  trips  on  a post 
road  or  on  a road  parallel  to  it,  shall  convey  letters, 
nor  shall  any  packet,  boat,  or  other  vessel,  which  re- 
gularly plies  on  a water  declared  to  be  a post  road, 
except  such  as  relate  to  some  part  of  the  cargo. — 
For  the  violation  of  this  provision,  the  owner  of  the 
the  carriage  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel  shall  incur 
the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars;”  and  the  person  having 
charge  of  the  vessel  is  made  liable  to  prosecution 
and  the  property  in  his  possession  to  levy  and  sale  in 
satisfaction  of  the  penalty. 

The  24th  section  declares,  “That  every  person  who, 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  procure 
and  advise,  or  assist  in  doing  or  perpetration  of  any 
of  the  acts  or  crimes  by  this  act  forbidden,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  and  punishments  as  the 
persons  are  subject  to  who  shall  actually  do  or  per- 
petrate any  of  the  acts  or  crimes  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.” 

The  act  prohibited  in  the  I9th  section  is  the  con- 
veying letters;  that  prohibited  in  the  24th  section  is 
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America,  vs.  George  B.  Fisher.  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  eastern  district  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia. 

Before  Judge  Randall,  21st  June,  1844. 

The  defendant  was  one  of  an  association  of  persons 
under  the  name  of  “The  American  letter  mail  com- 
pany,” of  which  Lysander  Spooner  is  the  chief — 
whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  convey  letters  out  of 
the  mail  of  the  United  States  for  a certain  post  stage 
between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
New  York. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  proved  that  they  kept 
an  office  at  the  corner  of  Chesnut  and  Franklin  sts., 
where  they  sold  stamps  at  6|  cents  for  each  single 
letter.  That  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  February 
last,  (the  day  mentioned  in  the  declaration,)  the  de- 
fendant received  three  letters,  agreed  to  convey  them 
to  Baltimore,  took  the  postage  and  put  the  stamps  on 
the  same,  at  the  same  time  the  witness  saw  thirty  or 
forty  other  letters  in  the  office,  some  of  which  had 
stamps  on  them.  This  was  a few  minutes  before 
the  departure  of  the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  rail- 
road cars. 

While  the  witness  remained,  the  defendant  took 
the  packet  of  letters  and  proceeded  to  the  cars. — 
The  witness  followed  and  found  him  in  the  car  office 
engaged  in  an  altercation  with  the  car  agent,  who 
had  refused  to  sell  him  a ticket,  or  allow  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  cars,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  employ- 
ed in  carrying  letters  contrary  to  law. 

The  defendant  refused  to  allow  any  examination 
of  lus  valise,  and  did  not  proceed. 

Three  witnesses,  two  of  whom  were  the  persons 
whose  letters  defendant  engaged  to  carry,  prove  his 
acknowledgement  made  at  the  time,  that  if  the  car 
agent  succeeded  in  ejecting  him,  ho  did  not  prevent 


veyance  of  letters,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
19th  section.  The  offence  charged  in  the  second 
count  of  the  declaration,  is  the  assisting  in  the  con- 
veying of  letters  by  a certain  vehicle,  called  a rail- 
road car  owned  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  railroad  company,  over  a post  road  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  aver  the  knowledge 
of  the  company  or  its  agents,  nor  do  I think  it  ne- 
cessary (said  the  judge)  either  to  aver  or  prove  it. 
Offences  even  of  the  highest  grade — maybe  commit- 
ted through  the  medium  of  an  innocent  agent,  and 
the  employer  be  answerable  as  principal,  even  al- 
though not  present  when  the  act  was  committed. 

Thus, — one  who  employs  an  idiot  or  a child,  under 
the  years  of  discretion,  to  do  any  unlawful  act,  is  li- 
able to  punishment  for  it,  although  the  act  was  done 
in  his  absence. 

In  my  opinion  the  two  sections  should  be  read  as  to 
this  case,  as  if  they  had  been  enacted  in  one  section, 
and  declared  that  any  person  who  shall  procure,  ad- 
vise, or  assist  in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  by  a stage 
or  other  vehicle,  which  regularly  performs  trips  or 
on  a road  parallel  to  it,  shall  incur  the  panalty  of 
fifty  dollars,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  owner  or 
conductor.” 

The  jury  rendered  a verdict  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  the  penalty. 

My  name  was  Captain  Kidd.  Tradition  says 
that  the  celebrated  Capt.  Kidd,  the  Flying  Dutchman 
of  the  western  world,  being  pursued  by  a superior 
force  ran  his  frigate  of  forty-four  guns  up  the  Hud- 
son, and  when  oft  Caldwell,  the  frigate  struck  upon 
a rock  and  sunk, — Kidd  and  his  men  escaping  to  the 
shore.  Tiie  land  on  the  margin  of  the  river  oppo- 
site the  site  of  this  aceident,  belongs  to  A.  G. 


Thompson,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who  years  ago  made 
some  enquiries  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  for  the  lost 
frigate.  Recently  the  works  have  been  renewed 
with  vigor,  and  not  altogether  in  vain;  for  the  men 
at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  have  found  a vessel 
and  brought  up  a witness  to  testify  of  things  below, 
in  Ihe  form  of  a short  iron  cannon,  weighing  sever- 
al hundred  pounds.  They  also  got  hold  of  a large 
mass,  too  heavy  for  the  machinery  applied,  which 
they  believed  to  be  brass  or  copper.  The  silver  they 
have  not  touched  as  yet,  though  they  came  very 
near  to  it.  [Jour.  Com. 

The  Mier  prisoners.  Mr.  A.  B.  Laforge,  one 
of  the  Mier  prisoners,  arrived  at  Charleston  recently 
from  Vera  Crus.  Mr.  Laforge  is  one  of  the  sixteen 
who  made  their  escape  by  digging  under  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Castle  Perote,  which  he  states  it  took  took 
two  months  to  accomplish.  They  made  their  escape 
25th  March,  1844.  After  their  escape  they  dispers- 
ed in  small  parties  of  two  and  three,  and  all  took  dif- 
ferent routes.  Before  Mr.  Laforge  left  Vera  Cruz 
he  learned  that  five  of  their  number  had  been  retaken 
again.  Of  the  three  composing  his  party  one  had 
been  recaptured  the  night  before  he  reached  Vera 
Cruz,  leaving  only  himself  and  another  who  arrived 
at  that  place.  The  party  of  which  Mr.  Laforge  was 
one,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a portion  of  Somer- 
ville’s army  from  2 to  300  in  number,  under  col. 
Fisher,  captured  at  Mier,  December  25,  1842,  by  the 
Mexican  general  Ampudia.  They  charged  the  guard 
placed  over  them  on  the  11th  February,  1843,  were 
re-taken  on  February  18th,  decimated  March  25, 
and  seventeen  of  the  number  shot.  The  names  of 
the  sixteen  who  escaped  with  Mr.  Laforge,  follow: 

Francis  Arthur,  retaken  near  Vera  Cruz,  Maine; 
Wiley  Jones,  left  in  Vera  Cruz,  Alabama;  John  R. 
Johnson,  Virginia;  Cyrus  K Gleason,  N.  York;  John 
Tunney,  Maryland;  Win.  Frinsley,  Kentucky;  Thos. 
Smith,  Md.;  John  Tross,  Georgia;  Edward  Kean, 
Tennessee;  Richard  Kean,  do.;  Stephen  Godman, 
do.;  Mr.  Wright,  do.;  Mr.  Bunyon,  the  other  two 
names  forgotten. 

Mr.  L.  states  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
hardships  to  which  the  Texian  prisoners  were  ex- 
posed, could  be  justly  attributed  to  gen.  Santa  Anna. 

[Charleston  Patriot. 

Many  other  unfortunate  Americans,  voluntarily 
expatriated  however,  are  still  lingering  out  their 
lives  in  slavery  in  Van  Dieman’s  land , condemned 
thither  by  the  British  government.  Some  one  or 
two  have  occasionally  been  released. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  revenue.  During  the  first  half  of  the  cur- 
rent year  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  at  N.  York 
from  customs,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  last  year,  are  as  follows. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

Total, 


1843. 
$548,056  39 
492,215  39 
967,148  48 
1,033,263  71 
950,843  43 
654,743  74 


1844. 
$1,876,614  68 
2,169,110  10 
1,698,527  72 
1,890,626  68 
1,868,674  56 
1,918,044  15 


4,646,271  14  11,421,597  89 

Increase  over  1843,  $6,775,326  75  at  one  port  in 
six  months. 

The  public  debt  incurred  under  a revenue  tariff  is 
melting  like  snow  under  the  influence  of  a protec- 
tive one,  which  its  enemies  stigmatize  as  prohibitory 
and  destructive  to  commerce.  [Tribune. 

Railroads.  The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad 
earnings  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year: 
Receipts  for  ’43.  Receipts  for  ’44. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Mail  for  6 
months 
Rents 


$12,486  55 
11,734  57 
16,615  93 
16,897  94 
17,885  38 
23,749  51 

$99,319  93 

3,506  00 
300  00 


$103,175  93 


Exc’s  rubs') 
of  6 mos  in  1 
’44  ov’r  ihe  i 
same  mos  f 35,651  63 


$15,206  63 
16,996  28 
19,593  64 
22,525  39 
24,409  77 
26,000  00  esti’d 

$124,821  71 

3,506  00 
500  00 

$128,827  71 

Exp’s  in  ) 58  000  op 
b mos  say  J 


’43 


J 


$128,826  71  Bal.  of? 

inc  ’me  ac’t  $ 


$70  827  71 
41,693  29 


$112,551  00 
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The  net  revenue  for  the  past  six  months  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  when  this  road  had  the 
whole  of  the  New  York  business.  This  is  owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  local  trade.  The  freight  has  in- 
creased over  last  year  as  follows:  To  Way  Stations, 
96  per  cent.  Local,  44  per  cent,  and  New  York  13; 
per  cent.  The  road  is  now  in  very  good  condition, 
and  far  better  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  Ther;ea,re 
about  14,000  sleepers  to  be  renewed  this,  year  after 
which  this  heavy  expense  will  be  obviated  for  eight 
or  ten  years  to  come;  particularly  as  regards  those 
laid  the  last  two  years,  which  have  been  prepared 
against  decay,  by  being  soaked  in  a strong  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  following  valuable  tables  are  from  a work  re- 
cently published  in  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ham- 
mond. On  the  1st  of  April,  1844,  the  time  at  which 
the  work  was  prepared,  the  aggregate  aynount  of  state 


loans  unpaid,  was  $38,929,913  40,  reimbursable 

as 

follows, 

viz: 

In  1841 

$55,922 

60 

In  1858 

7,0,70,661 

45 

1843 

886,625 

53 

1859 

1,210,000 

00 

1844 

62,500 

00 

I860 

2j648,680 

00 

1846 

5,260,231 

08 

1861, 

120,000 

00 

1847 

72,335 

06 

1862 

2,265,400 

00 

1850 

1,000,000 

00 

1863 

200,000 

00 

1853 

2,000,000 

00 

1864 

3,485,076 

66 

1854 

3,000,000 

00 

1865 

1,829,600 

00 

1856 

2,783,161 

83 

1868 

2,524,000 

00 

1870 

1,946,215 

65 

At  expiration  of  certain  bank  charters 

569,503 

50 

the  yearn, 

are  thus  stated: 

Years. 

Amount. 

Years. 

1830 

$25,743  68 

1838 

1831 

38,241  20 

1839 

1832 

50,900  57 

1840 

1833 

151,419  69 

1841 

1834 

313,789  15 

1842 

1835 

684,357  77 

1843 

1836 

837,805  72 

1837 

975.350  49 

Total 

$8.8,929.9,13  40 


Amount. 
$9,59.336,  32 
3,079,04,5  47 
1,195,751  33 
1,055,394  60 
907,093  12 
1,019,401  15 


- $9,286,644  26 

The  following  table  in  relation  to  the  cost,  reve- 
nue, &c.  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railway 
possesses  especial  interest  at  this  time  as  the  question 
of  the  sale  of  the  main  line  of  the.  public  works  of 
Pennsylvania  is  to  be  decided  up, on  by  the  people  at 
the  coming  election: 


Length  83  miles.  Cost  $4,204,969  9 6. 

Years. 

Revenue. 

Expenditures. 

1833 

$5,002  58 

None. 

1834 

40,240  32 

None. 

1835 

183,609  80 

$163,691  31 

1836 

260,657  83 

288,388  91 

1837 

363,566  18 

403,896  64 

1833 

399,636  32 

197,200  69 

1339 

389,973  97 

264,287  22 

1840 

445,552  33 

550,738  33 

1841 

411,536  96 

338,169  86 

1842 

345,081  63 

340,208  42 

1843 

309,496  08, 

228,502  84 

Total 

$3,195,353  99 

$2,835,681  32 

Excess  of  revenue  $359,669  67 

DEBT  AND  PROPERTY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Debt  April  1,  1844. 

6 per  cent. 

stocks  $4,33.1,013  99 

5 do. 

do.  32,934,763  73 

do. 

do.  200,000  00 

$37,465,777  72 

Relief  notes  in  circula- 

tion  bearing  1 per 

cent. 

$4,292  449  68 

Loan  6 per  cent.  171,635  00 

$1,464,085  68 

Domestic  credit — script  outstanding 

166,504  65 

Interest  on  loans,  due  1st  Feb.  1844 

955,426  13 

Total  $40,051,794  18 

Property  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Stock  in  sundry  corporations,  (par 

value,)  $2,002,507  56 

Public  works,  (cost  of  construction,)  28,61 6,375  01 
Public  buildings  and  grounds  at  Har- 

risburg,  (estimated,)  25.0,000  00 

Money  due  on  lands  unpatented,  esti- 

c mated,)  200,000  00 

State  arsenals,  powder  magazine,  Sic, 

(estimated,)  100,000  00 


lolal  $31,168,972  57 

Trade  of  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.  The 
following  table  shows  the  proportions  which  the 
shipments  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  of  seve- 
ral  of  our  staples  for  the  past  seven  months,  bear  to 
the  total  receipts  at  New  Orleans  of  these  articles 
during  the  nine  months  specified: 


Receipts  at  ship’ls  from 

Articles.  N.  Orleans.  Cincinnati.  Proportions. 


Flour,  barrels 

433,005 

128,306 

29(  per  ct. 

Whiskey,  bhls. 

73,108 

66,708 

9U 

(( 

Pork,  bhjs. 

<82,005 

19.0,491, 

37 ; 

“ 

Beef,  bbls. 

10,923 

19,704 

38  j 

(( 

Bacon,  bbjs.. 

81,516 

44,211 

<< 

Lard,  kegs 

939,196 

289,522 

32 

<C 

Cheese,  lbs. 

1,654,240 

455,279, 

27  i 

(( 

Tallow,  bbls. 

6,558 

2,594 

39; 

<C 

Butter,  kegs 

14,833 

8,196 

54; 

Average  per 

cent. 

45 

TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 


OFFICIAL. — BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a convention  for  the  surrender  of  criminals, 
between  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  was  concluded 
and  signed  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  ninth  day  of  November  last;  which 
convention,  being  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages, is  word  for  word  as  follows: 

Convention  for  the  surrender  of  criminals,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and' his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  French. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French,  having  judged  it  expedient,  with 
a view  to  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  to 
the  prevention  of  crime  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories and  jurisdictions,  that  persons  charged  with 
the  crimes  hereinafter  enumerated,  and;  being  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  should,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, be  reciprocally  delivered  up,  the  sa,id  Uniteij 
States  of  America  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
French,  have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries  to 
conclude  a convention  for  this  purpose,  that  is  to  say: 
the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Abel 
P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  the  Sieur 
Pageot,  officer  of  the  royal  order  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  his  minister  plenipotentiary,  adintenm,  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  who,  after  having  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  amj 
concluded  the  following  articles: 

ARTtCLE  ir 

It  is  agreed  (hat  the  high  contracting  parties  shal), 
on  requisition^  made  in, their  name,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  respective  diplomatic  agents,  deliver 
up  to  justice  persons,  who,  being  accused  of  the. 
crimes  enumerated  in  the  next  following  article, 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  requiring 
party,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  shall  be  found  within 
the  territories  of  the  other:  Provided,  That  this 
shall  be  done  only  when  the  fact  of  the  commission 
of  the  crime  shall  be  so  established  as  that  the  laws 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  fugitive  or  the  person 
so  accused  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  or  her 
apprehension  and  commitment,  for  trial,  if  the  crime 
had  been  there  committed. 

ARTICLE  u. 

Persons  shall  be  so  delivered  up  who  shall  be 
charged,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  conven- 
tion, with  any  of  the  following  crimes,  to  wit:  mur- 
der, (comprehending  the  crimes  d.es.tgnated  in  the 
French  penal  code  by  the  terms  assassination,  parri- 
cide, infanticide,  and  poisoning,;,  or  with  an  attempt 
to  commit  murder,  cr  witli  rape,  or  with  forgery,  or 
with  arsoa,  or  with  embezzdemen.t  by  public  officers 
when  the  same  is  punishable  with  infamous  punish- 
ment. 

ARTICLE  III. 

On  the  part  of  the  French  government,  the  sur- 
render shall  be  made  only  by  authority  of  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  minister  of  justice;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  surrender 
shall  be  made  only  by  authority  of  the  executive 
thereof. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  expenses  of  any  detention  and  delivery  effect- 
ed in  virtue  of  the  preceding  provisons,  shall  be 
borne  and  defrayed  by  the  government  in  whose 
name  the  requisition  shall  have  been  made. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  conventioq  shall  not 
be  applied  in  any  manner  to  the  crimes  enumerated 
in  the  second  article,  committed  anterior  to  the  date 
thereof,  nor  to  any  crime  or  offence  of  a purely  po- 
litical character. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

This  convention  shall  continue  in  force  until  it 
shall  be  abrogated  by  the  contracting  parties,  or  one 
of  them;  but  shall  not  be  abrogated  except  by  mutu- 
al consent,  unless  the  party  desiring  to  abrogate  it 


shall  give  six  months’  previous  notice  of  his  inlm 
tion  to  do  so.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica* 
tions  shall  be  exchanged,  within  (he  space  of  six 
montfis,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
ries have  signed  the  present  convention  in  duplioate, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  ninth  day  of  November, 
Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortv- 
three,  A.  P.  UPSHUR,  [l.  s.]' 

A,  PAGEOT,  [l.  s.] 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  dulv  ra- 
tified on  both  parts,  and  the  respective. ratifications 
of  the  same  were  exchanged,  at  Washington  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  April,  instant,  by  John,  C.  Calhoun, 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  A.  Pa- 
geot, minister  plenipotentiary  arf  interim,  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  the  French,in  the  said  United  States, 
on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known.,  ihat  I,  John  Tylf.r, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  have 
caused  the  said  convention  to  be  made  public  to  the 
end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  there- 
of, may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith,  by 
the  United  Slates  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  l have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  o(  the  United  States  to  be  af- 
fixed. 

Done  a.t  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thirtieth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
- - thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-four, 

lL'  S'J  and  of  (he  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the.  3ixty-eighth. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

By  the  President:. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state. 


TEXAS  ANNEXATION. 


The  Nothern  Standard , (Clarksville,  Rex  as)  , of  the 
29(h  May,  reviews,  the  letters  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  against  immediate  annexation  and  pro- 
nounces the  former  “certainly  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  statesmanlike  productions  we  have  ever  seen. 
However  we  may  deprecate  the  conclusion  arrived 
at,  vv.a  must  admit  the  cogency  of  the  argument,  sup- 
posing it  was  addressed  to  us  citizens  of  the  United 
States.” 

It  admits  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter  to  be  well 
written  and  cogent — “The  views  of  both  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  upon  the  main  point,  of  the  pro- 
priety and  expediency  of  immediate  annexation,  are 
about  the  same,  and  for  the  same  expressed  reasons.” 

“ki  the  southwest  of  the  United  States,  we  under- 
stand that  great  excitement  prevails  upon  the  subject, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  voice  about  it,  and  that  for 
immediate  annexation.  We  have,  however,  no  idea 
that  the  result  will  be  in  any  way  influenced  by  this, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  treaty  which  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  primary  contracting  agents., 
and  which  assumes  our  debts  la  tb.e  ama.unt  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  can  even  receive  a majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  senate.  Messrs.  Renton  a.nd,  Bu- 
chanan are  both  understood  to  be  opposed  to  it,  and 
this  with  the  opposition  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Van  Buren, 
and  Webster,  places  the  matter,  to  our  mind,  beyond 
the  necessity  for  further  speculation  upon  its  chance 
for  accomplishment.  We  will  publish  the  treaty  as 
signed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  our  diplomatic  agents, 
next  week.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  the  honor  to 
felicitate  our  readers  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
independent  citizens  of  a free  and  sovereign  republic. 
Hurrah  for  the  republic  of  Texasl  Three  cheers  for 
the  lone  star!  It  has  lost  none  of  its  effulgence;  and 
still  bright,  it  bears  its  onward  way  through  the  fir- 
mament, undjimmed,  and.  unhid  by  association;  still 
alone,  clear  and  beautiful— three  cheers  for:  the  lone 
star  say  wel  We  understand  some  of  these  little 
south  western  states  of  the  American  union,  wish  to 
be  annexed  to  our  young  and  flourishing  republic;  but 
we  can’t  afford  to  take  them— can  we? 

“A  truce  to  small  matters,  we’ll  talk  of  something 
else.” 

It  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Baltimore  National  Convention. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. — 
The  proposed  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  has  created  a great  sensation  at  Paris,  and  re- 
vived the  numerous  speculations  which  weie  afloat 
during  the  Canada  affair,  of  the  necessity  of  making 
common  cause  with  the  United  States,  and  for  thus  di- 
recting a powerful  blow  against  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  The  National  is  already  in  the  field, 
and  calls  on  the  nation  to  disregard  the  entente  cor- 
diale  of  M.  Guizot,  and  to  think  only  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  a good  understanding  with  the  Ame- 
rican union  must  create  for  France.  It  says  that  the 
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annexation  of  Texas  to  the  states  is  a new  political 
combination,  weakening  the  British  government  and 
it3  aristocracy  in  the  most  sensitive  point;  “that  our 
relations  with  the  cabinet  of  Washington  cannot  be 
friendly;  that  our  Canadian  possessions  are  in  danger; 
and  that  the  European  powers,  and  particularly 
France,  who  have  tolerated  the  insulting  yoke  of 
British  supremacy,  should  be  piepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  chances  which  this  new  combination 
must  ere  long  afford.” 

The  Journal  des  Debais,  of  language  held  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  says: 

“We  believe  that  France  has  no  occasion  to  occupy 
itself  about  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  North 
American  confederation.  It  is  not  under  that  point  of 
view  that  we  regard  these  papers,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  our  opinion  a country  which,  like  France, 
has  taken  so  glorious  a part  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
should  energetically  condemn  the  language  openly 
held  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  before  us  the  correspondence  exchanged  be- 
tween Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Everett,  and 
Pakenham,  and  all  the  notes  written  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  not 
only  an  apology,  but  an  audacious  justification  of  the 
principle  of  slavery;  while  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
.Christian  world  is  making  immense  sacrifices  to  de- 
liver society  from  this  hideous  leprosy  that  has  so 
long  disfigured  it,  the  United  States  alone  defend  it  in 
the  language  of  the  most  revolting  nature.  These  are 
the  terms  in  which  republican  and  democratic  govern- 
ments understand  humanity,  equality,  and  liberty.” 

The  affairs  of  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  China,  and 
South  America,  have  been  again  brought  in  succes- 
sion before  the  chamber,  and  from  the  warmth  with 
which  they  have  been  discussed,  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  lost  none  of  their  interest  as  party  ques- 
tions. The  main  point  of  the  opposition -speakers 
appeared  to  be  the  exposure  of  the  alleged  sacrifice 
pf  French  interests,  in  order  to  maintain  an  under- 
standing with  England;  while  the  object  of  the  min- 
istry was  fp  show  that  if  they  had  avoided  all  cause 
of  disagreement  with  that  country,  they  had  as  care- 
fully abstained  from  any  act  of  complaisance  dero- 
gatory to  the  honor  and  interests  of  France. 

The  ffonslitutionnel  of  Sunday  asserts  that  the 
French  government  has  protested  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 


THE  U.  STATES,  MEXICO,  AN®  TEXAS, 


From  the  National  Intelligence, r. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  prudenoe  and  the 
spirit  of  national  honor  which  so  worthily  directed 
the  late  decision  of  the  United  States  senate  on  the 
“Texas  annexation”  treaty  have  been  entirely  con- 
firmed by  the  event,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  intrigue, 
of  all  deception,  of  all  the  shameful  anti  dangerous 
agitation  and  delus.ion  by  which  the  legislative  and 
the  popular  sense  were  attempted  to  be  shaken  dur- 
ing the  crisis  through  which  we  have  lately  passed, 
the  peace  and  the  character  of  the  country  have  been 
preserved.  Webawe  not,  .(Providence  be  praised!) 
been  plunged  illegally  in  a war  as  detestable  as  that 
by  which,  under  pretences,  much  the  same,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  helped  themse.l.v.as  to  whatever 
part  of  Poland  they  liked,  alleging  <fo,r  their  poor 
apology  (as  our  annexationists  have  done), some  im- 
memorial claim — as,  that  this  province  had  once  been 
theirs,  or  that  other  wished  to  be,  or  that  a third  suited 
them,  or  that  king  Stanislaus  in  secret  was  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  a fourth,  or  that  a fifth  bad  rebelled, 
(they  having  sent  emissaries  there,)  or  that  the  course 
of  the  waters  or  of  mountains  made  it  advisable  to 
advance  their  own  boundaries  far  within  those  of  the 
Polish  republic.  Nothing  is  more  invariable  than 
that,  in  all  such  cases  of  territorial  encroachment, 
the  party  encroaching  should  prov.e  that  precisely  at 
the  further  .edge  of  the  domain  he  means  to  seize, 
lies  a natural  boundary  wonderfully  suited  to  both 
sides — like  the  Rio  Gran.de  or  the  desert  beyond  the 
Nueces.  Excellent  reasons  these,  but  a li,ttle  awk- 
ward, if  to  be  applied  elsewhere.  It  might  not  suit 
us  to  adopt  them  as  to  Oregon,  excellent  “natural 
boundaries”  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Colum- 
bia river  might  make.  But,  above  all,  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland  a pretext  was  not  wanting 
exactly  like  that  with  which  .a  southern  alarm  has 
been  raised;  the  three  strong.-handed  ravishera  of  her 
soil  said  with  three  voices  just  what  we  are  made  to 
say  with  one — that  their  own  internal  tranquillity, 
their  self  preservation,  absolutely  required  that  they 
should  rob  her. 

The  publication  which  we  the  other  day  gave,  from 
a New  York  paper,  signifying  in  an' authentic  form 
the  real  determination  of  Mexico  in  regard  to  the 
Texas  question,  shows  how  false  to  the  last  have 
been  all  the  steps  taken  in  this  business  by  the  ope- 


rators in  annexation.  It  proves  almost  as  great  an 
absence  of  capacity  as  dereliction  of  honesty.  The 
whole  effort  has  been  to  disgrace  and  to  distract  one 
country,  to  deceive  and  to  plunge  in  disaster  two;  and 
all  this  merely  to  aid  the  desperate  fortunes  of  broken- 
down  aspirants  to  the  presidency  and  of  speculators 
in  stocks  and  land-titles.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  the  same  ill  faith  has  been  exhibited  as  to  Mexi- 
co and  as  to  our  own  people.  The  administration  has 
spread  every  delusion  and  deception  which  its  agents 
and  its  presses  could  disseminate:  it  has  suppressed 
all  information  contrary  to  its  purposes;  it  causes  to 
be  put  in  circulation  what  it  knows  to  be  unfounded; 
it  locks  from  the  public  knowledge,  and  even  from 
the  senate  as  far  it  can,  nearly  every  authentic  and 
important  fact,  permitting  things  of  the  very  highest 
consequence  in  the  decision  to  be  dragged  out  only 
by  repeated  calls;  and,  finally,  beyond  all  reasonable 
question,  sheltering  one  main  point  in  its  proceedings 
under  the  pretence  of  the  non-existence  of  written 
stipulations,  which  obviously,  if  not  in  being  in  that 
form,  have  been  kept  out  of  it  for  purposes  of  con- 
cealment alone.  How  unhesitating  has  it  been  to 
communicate  every  thing  it  did  not  know;  and  how 
cautious  of  letting  out  any  thing  it  did  know! 

In  the  midst  of  such  inventions  and  impostures,  of 
all  these  dishonest  suppressions,  of  disclosures,  (even 
when  having  any  truth  in  them),  extracted  in  des- 
pite of  the  cabinet,  or  revealed  only  for  some  aim  of 
perversion,  the  minions  and  agents  of  an  authority 
thus  shamefully  exercised  have  repeatedly  endeavor- 
ed to  stigmatize  as  disloyal,  anti-national,  anti-Ame- 
rican, the  efforts  of  all  who,  in  a matter  so  deeply  in- 
volving the  public  safely,  have  been  active  to  direct 
these  doings,  to  discover  the  facts,  to  supply  all  that 
was  fraudulently  kept  back,  and  to  put  the  country 
in  possession  of  all  that  was  indispensably  necessary 
it  should  know,  in  its  deliberation  over  a matter  of 
such  high  concern.  For  doing  this,  such  presses  as 
have  performed  their  public  duty  most  thoroughly 
have  won  the  customary  requital  from  the  bad,  the 
corrupt,  the  artificers  of  fraud;  they  have  been  de- 
nounced as  opposing  a great  national  acquisition — 
have  been  aimed  at  with  the  odious  accusation  of  de- 
riving their  information  from  foreigners-— have  been 
blackened  with  imputed  intimacy,  now  with  a British 
and  now  a Mexican  diplomacy. 

In  time  of  peace,  we  see  not  why  any  agent  of 
public  information  should  be  excessively  scrupulous 
of  arriving,  through  the  watchful  corps  of  foreign 
agents  about  our  government,  at  information  due  to 
the  public  interest,  but  withheld  or  falsified  by  de- 
ceivers in  high  places.  Surely  there  can  be  nothing 
particularly  treasonable  or  unworthy  of  the  citizen 
in  counteracting  the  arts  employed  for  the  public  in- 
jury and  danger  in  this  ease.  If  an  administration 
should  be  conducting  a detestable  plot,  a dark  and 
wicked  conspiracy  against  not  merely  the  -honor,  but 
the  safety  ol  the  country — if  it  be  aiming  to  accom- 
plish, at  the  price  of  terrible  national  disgraces  and 
disasters,  the  personal  advancement  of  a few  men, 
whose  sway  has  been  deplorable  even  when  attended 
through  no  such  dreadful  means,  why  might  not  they 
who  love  the  good  and  the  peace  of  the  land,  draw 
from  any  honorable  sources  of  information,  fit  for  the 
patriot  and  the  statesman  to  consult,  a knowledge  of 
whatever  was  needed  to  enlighten  the  public  mind, 
to  strip  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  so  many  illjcit  and 
shameful  practices,  to  avert  the  signal  external  cala- 
mity that  was  meant  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
an  internal  misfortune  so  pitiable? 

We  might,  therefore,  so  far  as  any  of  the  accusa- 
tions alluded  to  are  meant  for  us,  plead  justification, 
if  they  were  true,  But  they  are  any  thing  but  true. 
We  have  not,  and  we  have  neyer  sought,  any  peculiar 
sources  of  intelligence — any  which  are  not  accessible 
to  every  person  here  constantly  on  the  watch,  famb 
liar  with  all  the  wheels  and  springs  of  the  state  ma- 
chinery about  us,  and  capable,  from  long  practice,  of 
seizing  things  in  Uieir  symptoms,  of  tracing  them  to 
their  causes  and  authors,  of  distinguishing  the  authen- 
tic from  the  suppositions  or  the  fraudulent.  The 
best-informed  circles  here,  the  body  of  highly  inform- 
ed persons,  (many  of  them  actors  jn  nearly  all  lead- 
ing events,)  constantly  afford  us  a minute  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  passing.  To  us  their  very  silence,  or 
even  their  efforts  at  concealment,  often  yield  copious 
disclosures,  and  rumors  and  errors  and  fabrications 
afford  strong  guesses  at  the  truth. 

We  laugh,  therefore,  as  we  have  ever  laughed,  at 
this  sort  of  imputation.  While  the  genuineness  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  facts  which  we  are  able  to  bring 
to  the  public  knowledge  remain  undisputed,  these 
shall  vindicate  our  purposes  and  our  sources.  We 
will  seek  and  we  will  use,  without  scruple,  all  hono- 
rable means  of  information.  We  disdain  any  other. 
When,  by  such  efforts,  we  b.aye  assisted  too  conspi- 
cuously in  foiling  a foul  plot  like  the  late  one,  we 
shall  always  expect  its  contrivers  and  instruments  to 
| seek  their  impotent  revenge  by  styling  us  “Anti-Ame- 


rican,” and  the  like — just  as  if  to  guard  the  public 
safety,  to  vindicate  the  faith  of  treaties,  to  repel  acts 
of  rapacity  that  would  be  as  dangerous  as  disgrace- 
ful, and  to  combat  designs  against  the  integrity  of 
the  union  itself,  were  anti-national,  and  rapine,  and 
fraud,  and  treason,  and  dishonor  were  the  genuine 
marks  of  an  American  spirit,  of  American  feelings! 
The  country,  rather  than  ourselves,  is  libelled  by 
such  intimations. 


POLITICAL-PRESIDENTIAL. 


MR.  TOLK’S  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  NOMINATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baltimore,  May  29,  1844. 

Sir:  At  a democratic  national  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  states  of  this  Union,  convened 
on  the  27th  instant,  and  now  sitting  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
•to  be  supported  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presiden- 
cy of  the  United  States  at  the  ensuing  election,  the 
Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  having  been  de- 
signated, by  the  whole  number  of  votes  given,  to  be 
the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  declared  to  be  unani- 
mously nominated  fur  that  office. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a committee  to 
request  your  acceptance  of  the  nomination  thus  una- 
nimously tendered  to  you;  and  they  cannot  forbear 
to  express  the  high  gratification  which  they  experi- 
ence in  the  performance  of  thi3  duty,  and  the  hope 
which  they  confidently  entertain,  in  common  with 
their  colleagues  of  the  convention,  that  the  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  democratic  principles  which  has  al- 
ways characterised  your  conduct,  will  not  suffer  you 
to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  .call  of  our  country,  when, 
in  a manner  so  honorable  to  yourself,  she  demands 
your  distinguished  services.  We  have  the  honor  to 
be  your  obedient  servants, 

HENRY  HUBBARD, 
WILLIAM  FI.  ROANE, 
BENJ.  H-  BREWSTER. 
ROMULUS  M.  SAUNDERS, 
ROBERT  RANTOUL,  Jr. 

Committee  of  the  Democratic  J/aliona.l  Convention  at 
Baltimore. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Pols,  Columbia,  Tennessee. 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  June  12,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  informing  me  that  the  de- 
mocratic national  canvention,  then  assembled  atBal- 
more,  h*d  designate!  me  to  b,e  file  candidate  of  the 
democratic  party  for  president  of  -the  United  States, 
and  that  I had  been  unanimously  nominated  for  that 
office. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  office  of  presi- 
dent pf  the  United  States  should  neither  be  sought 
nor  declined.  I have  never  sought  it,  nor  shall  1 feel 
at  liberty  to  decline  it,  if  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
voluntary  suffrages  of  my  fellow  citizens.  In  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  I am  deeply  impressed  with 
the  distinguished  honor  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  me  by  my  republican  friends,  and  am  duly  sen- 
sible of  the  great  and  mighty  responsibilities  which 
must  ever  devolve  on  any  citizen  who  may  be  call- 
ed to  fill  the  high  station  of  president  of  the  United 
States. 

I deem  the  present  to  be  a proper  occasion  to  de- 
clare, that  if  the  nomination  made  by  the  convention 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  people  and  result  in  my  elec- 
tion, J shall  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  high  and 
solemn  duties  of  the  office  with  the  settled  purpose  of 
not  being  a candidate  for  re-election.  In  the  event 
of  my  election  it  shall  be  my  constant  aim , by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  old  republican  land  marks,  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  public  prosperity,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  years  I am  resolved  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life.  In  assuming  this  position  I feel  that  1 not 
only  impose  on  myself  a salutary  restraint,  but  that 
I take  the  most  effective  means  in  my  power  of  en- 
abling the  democratic  party  to  make  a free  selection 
of  a successor  who  may  be  best  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  their  will,  and  guard  all  the  interests  of  our 
beloved  country.  With  great  respect,  I have  the 
honor  to  be  your  ob’t  servant, 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

To  Messrs.  Henry  Hubbard,  William  H.  Roane, 
Benjamin  FI.  Brewster,  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Ro- 
bert Rantoul,  jr.,  committee  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Baltimore. 

MR.  POLK  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Polk  in  relation  to  free  trade 
and  a protective  tariff,  having  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion, toe  political  party-papers  are  of  course  sifting 
the  subject  either  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth, — or  to 
conceal  the  truth, — as  the  case  may  be. 

From  the  tone  and  extracts  published  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  loco  papers  north  of  us,  it  would 
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seem  that  there  thev  entertained  the  persuasion  that 
Mr.  Polk  is  not  a free  trade  man — and  is  in  favor  of 
a tariff  giving  incidental  protection.  Thus  the  Har- 
risburg Union  a leading  paper  of  that  party,  in  re- 
ply to  the  charge  that  Mr.  Polk  was  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  says: 

“We  perceive  that  the  Harrisburg  Intelligencer, 
with  the  mendacity  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
coon  papers,  denounces  Colonel  Polk  in  advance  as 
an  open  and  avowed  ‘free  trade  theorist.’  The  au- 
thority of  this  gratuitous  assertion  is,  of  course,  not 
furnished  by  the  Intelligencer,  as  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  whig  press  to  deal  in  habitual  misrepresentation 
both  of  men  and  measures  of  the  democratic  party. 
Now  we  happen  to  know  and  state  upon  the  autho- 
rity’ of  a Tennesseean,  with  whom  we  conversed  at 
Baltimore — a near  neighbor  of  Colonel  Polk — that  he 
holds  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  in  unqualifiable  ab 
horrence.  He  never  has  advanced  it,  and  never  will. 
He  is  in  favor  of  a judicious  revenue  tariff,  affording 
the  amplest  incidental  protection  to  American  indus- 
try. He  is  the  special  friend  and  advocate  of  the  coal 
and  iron  interest,  those  two  great  objects  of  solicitude 
with  Pennsylvanians,  and  believing  permanence  in 
our  laws  to  be  of  incalculable  value,  is  opposed  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  existing  tariff.  These  facts  we 
state  upon  the  very  best  authority,  and  caution  the 
democracy  of  this  great  state  against  listening  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  coons.” 

In  reply  to  this,  and  similar  articles  from  the  same 
party,  the  whig  papers  quote  the  answer  of  Mr.  Polk 
during  his  late  canvass  as  a candidate  for  governor 
of  Tennessee,  to  queries  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Jones,  his 
opponent  as  follows: 

“5lh.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a tariff  or  direct  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  general  government?” 

“6th.  If  a tariff  do  you  approve  of  such  a tariff  as 
would  give  protection  to  home  industry  against  fo- 
reign industry?” 

“I  answer  that  I am  opposed  to  a system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  I am  in  favor  of  a moderate  scale  of 
duties,  laid  by  a tariff'  on  imported  goods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  revenue  which  may  be  needed  for 
the  economical  administration  of  the  government. — 
In  fixing  the  rates  of  a tariff,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
object  in  view  should  be  to  raise  the  revenue  needed 
by  government,  leaving  the  interest  engaged  in  man- 
ufactures to  enjoy  the  incidental  advantage  which 
the  levy  of  such  duties  will  afford  to  them.  If  by 
“giving  protection  to  home  industry,”  you  mean  to 
assert  the  distinct  principle,  that  a tariff  is  to  be  laid 
solely  or  in  any  extent  not  for  revenue  but  for  the 
protection  of  capitalists  who  have  made  their  invest- 
ments in  manufacturing  establishments  so  as  to  com- 
pel the  consumers  of  their  articles,  the  agriculturists, 
mechanics,  persons  employed  in  commerce  and  all 
other  pursuits,  to  pay  higher  prices  fop  them,  then 
I say  I am  opposed  to  such  a principle,  and  to  any 
tariff  which  recognizes  it.  “Home  industry,”  a term 
so  often  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  protective  tariff 
system,  is  comprehensive  in  its  meaning,  and  by  a 
just  legislation  should  be  made  to  embrace  the  indus- 
try employed  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  commerce  and  all  other  pursuits,  as  well  as  the 
industry  employed  in  manufacture.  I have  at  all 
limes  been  opposed  to  prohibitory  or  high  protective 
tariff  laws,  designed  not  for  revenue,  but  to  advance 
the  interests  of  one  portion  of  the  people  employed 
in  manufactures,  by  taxing  another  and  much  the 
larger  portion,  thus  making  the  many  tributary  to  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  few.  I am  opposed  to  the 
tariff  act  of  the  late  congress,  pansidering  it  to  be  in 
many  respects  of  this  character-=rand,  indeed  so  high- 
ly protective  upon  some  articles  as  to  prohibit  their 
importation  into  the  country  altogether.  I am  in 
favor  of  repealing  that  act,  and  restoring  the  com- 
promise tariff  act  of  March  3d,  1S33,  believing  as  I 
do,  that  it  would  produce  more  revenue  than  the  pre- 
sent law,  and  that  the  incidental  protection  afforded 
by  the  twenty  per  cent,  duty  especially  when  this 
would  be  paid  in  cash,  and  on  the  home  valuation, 
will  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  manufactures, 
and  all  that  they  ought  to  desire,  or  to  which  they 
are  entitled.” 

To  determine  the  point  in  controversy  between 
the  two  parlies,  a letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Polk, 
by  J.  K.  Kane,  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Polk’s  reply. 

MR.  FOLK’S  LETTER. 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  June  19th,  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  received  recently  several  letters 
in  reference  to  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff,  and  among  others  yours  of  the  30th  ultimo. — 
My  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  often  given  to 
the  public.  They  are  to  be  found  in  my  public  acts, 
and  in  the  public  discussions  in  which  1 have  partici- 
pated. 

I am  in  favor  of  a tariff'  for  revenue,  such  a one 
as  will  yield  a sufficient  amount  to  the  treasury  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government  economically 


administered.  In  adjusting  the  details  of  a revenue 
tariff’,  I have  heretofore  sanctioned  such  moderate 
discriminating  duties,  as  would  produce  the  amount 
of  revenue  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  rea- 
sonable incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry. 

I am  opposed  to  a tariff  for  protection  merely  and  not 
for  revenue. 

Acting  upon  these  general  principles,  it  is  well 
known  that  I gave  my  support  to  the  policy  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson’s  administration  on  this  subject.  1 voted 
against  the  tariff'  act  of  1828.  I voted  for  the  act  of 
1832,  which  contained  modifications  of  some  of  the 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  act  of  1828.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  I gave  my  assent  to  a bill 
reported  to  that  committee  in  December,  1832,  mak- 
ing further  modifications  of  the  act  of  1828,  and 
making  also  discriminations  in  the  imposition  of  the 
duties  which  it  proposed.  That  bill  did  not  pass,  but 
was  superseded  by  the  bill  commonly  called  the  com- 
promise bill,  for  which  I voted. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government, 
to  extend,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so, 
by  its  revenue  laws  and  all  other  means  within  its 
power,  fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the  great  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  Union,  embracing  agriculture, 
manufuctures,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  na- 
vigation. I heartily  approve  the  resolutions  upon  this 
subject,  passed  by  the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion, lately  assembled  at  Baltimore.  I am,  with  great 
respect,  dear  sir,  vour  ob’t  serv’t, 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 
John  K.  Kane,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

MR.  WRIGHT  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY. 
Extract  from  Mr.  Senator  Wright’s  speech,  deliver- 
ed recently  at  a “democratic”  meeting  in  the  state  of 
New  York. 

“In  reference  to  the  idea  that  my  name  was  ever 
to  be  presented  to  the  American  people  as  a candi- 
date for  the  highest  office  in  this  government,  I beg 
you  to  be  assured  that  never,  for  one  moment,  have 
I been  vain  enough  to  aspire  to  that  lofty  trust;  and 
while  it  is  true  that  I did  place  in  the  hand  of  the 
delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention  from  my  own 
district,  a letter  unequivocally  prohibiting  the  use  of 
my  name  for  that  office,  it  was  done  because  I was 
assured — kindly  assured  by  friends,  that  there  was  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  delegations  in  that 
convention,  in  case  of  the  failure  to  nominate  Mr. 
Van  Buren  to  attempt  to  use  my  name.  Did  I do 
right,  fellow  citizens?  (Cheers  and  cries  of  ‘yes’)  I 
did.  And  I myself  most  heartily  respond  to  your 
affirmative  answer.  (Cheers.)  Never  had  you — 
never  had  the  democracy  of  the  state  indicated  a dis- 
position-do bestow  such  a trust  upon  me;  and  until 
they  had  done  so,  1 should  have  been  assuming  what, 
in  my  judgment,  no  man  has  a right  to  assume,  that  I 
was  permitted  to  place  myself  before  a convention 
of  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  and  attempt  to  gain 
a nomination.  (Cheers.)  That  was  enough.  But, 
fellow  citizens,  I was  stopped  by  a stronger  reason. 
You  had,  your  democratic  brethren  throughout  the 
state  had,  with  peculiar  unanimity,  and  none  more 
heartily  than  myself,  designated  another  one  of  our 
distinguished  democrats  as  their  first  choice  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  country.”  (A  voice,  ‘three  cheers 
for  old,  Matty.’  Laughter.” 

MR.  McDUFFIE  AND  COL.  BENTON. 

CO.RRESPON&EHCE  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  PATRIOT, 

Washington,  June  17,  1844. 

A debate,  pungent  and  quite  dramatic,  occurred  in 
the  senate  yesterday  between  Mr.  McDuffie  and  Col. 
Benton.  The  motion  of  the  latter,  upon  the  subject 
of  Texas,  had  been  disposed  of  a day  or  two  before, 
but  the  courtesy  of  the  senate  would  not  allow  it  to 
refuse  Mr.  DcD.  his  pertinacious  and  unreasonable 
exaction  upon  its  time,  precious  as  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  its  session  must  needs  be,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  make  a long  and  desultory  speech  upon 
the  by  gone  subject. 

When  I canae  into  the  gallery,  he  had  nearly  finish- 
ed, but  I learned  from  an  intelligent  friend,  who 
heard  the  whole  of  it,  that  the  general  tenor  of  his 
speech  was  calculated  rather  to  provoke  by  satire 
or  irony,  and  to  raise  a laugh,  than  to  convince  by 
argument  or  reason.  Now,  with  great  deference  for 
Mr.  McD.  as  a man  of  strong,  though  most  deeply 
prejudiced  mind,  I think  his  warmest  admirer  will 
hardly  claim  for  him  the  merit  of  wit  or  humor — an 
able  debater,  if  a man  who  can  only  see  one  side  of  a 
question  can  be,  he  is  by  no  means  a brilliant  or  a 
ready  one. 

Col.  Benton  very  deliberately  arose  in  reply.  His 
manner,  I think,  has  changed  for  the  belter  since  last 
session.  Commencing  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  not  al- 
ways distinctly  audible  across  the  house,  which  he 
continued  to  the  close,  except  in  those  occasional  and 


emphatic  bursts  which  are  so  peculiar  to  himself — he 
soon  began  to  read,  in  a solemn  style,  the  dreadful 
account  of  the  massacre  of  the  Jllamo,  from  a former 
speech  of  his  own,  but  for  what  purpose  I could  not 
understand,  until,  upon  the  close  of  it,  he  fiercely 
turned  upon  his  opponent,  in  a voice  and  manner  of 
strong  excitement.  Such  he  said,  were  the  emotions 
of  grief  and  indignation  with  which  that  tragedy  had 
filled  his  own  bosom,  at  the  time  it  occurred,  which 
was  seven  or  eight  years  ago — in  contrast  with  the 
cold  feelings  exhibited  then  by  Mr.  McD.,  who  had 
only  now  for  the  first  time,  manifested  the  smallest 
degree  of  grief  or  indignation  upon  the  occasion  And 
the  way  he  thumped  upon  the  desk,  and  gesticulated, 
and  flourished  in  the  face  of  Mr.  McD.  who  sat  im- 
mediately under  and  looking  at  him,  would  be,  1 
should  think,  a caution  to  that  gentleman  ever  after 
to  express  his  sorrow  and  shed  his  tears  at  the  proper 
moments  and  not  let  some  seven  or  eight  years  inter- 
vene. At  that  time  he  was  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina -^opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  evinc- 
ing feelings  very  different  from  sympathy  with  the 
struggling  Texans.  Upon  this  theme,  Col.  B.  showed 
him  no  mercy.  This  was  the Jlrst  act  in  the  play. — 
The  next  was  a discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
neophyte,  which  it  seems  had  been  applied  to  Mr. 
McD.,  and  to  which  he  had  excepted.  St.  Paul  was 
referred  to  and  quoted  pretty  largely,  for  authority. 
Having  established  this  point,,  and  confirmed  the  de- 
finition as  applicable  to  Mr-  McD.  and  his  friends,  he 
then.referred  to  Plutarch ; and  indulged  for  a conside- 
rable space  in  vivid  commentaries  upon  the  death  of 
Coesur,  and  the  history  of  that  matter  and  the  factions 
of  that  day  were  pretty  largely  discussed — ail  for  the 
benefit,  as  every  one  must  have  inferred,  of  Mr.  McD. 
and  his  political  friends,  who  might  profit  by  the  les- 
son, and  learn, that  although  Caesar  might  be  assas- 
sinated or  removed,  yet  the  conspirators,  as  in  that 
case,  instead  of  reaping  the  anticipated  reward,  might 
chance  to  be  visited  with  penal  retribution.  1 cannot 
pretend  to  give  his  language,  but  his  ideas  as  closely 
as  I received  them.  Then  he  charged  it  upon  a fac- 
tion, but  naming  of  course  no  names,  that  here  in  the 
Capitol,  more  than  a year  before  those  pretended  oc- 
currences in  England,  which  were  now  used  as  the 
justifying  pretence  for  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  dissolution  of  this  Union  had  been  delibe- 
rately concocted.  All  this  was  said  and  done  in  what 
I presume  is  within  parliamentary  license,  but  I ima- 
gine it  must  have  been  about  the  plainest  and  most 
taunting  language  and  manner,  within  that  rule,  that 
were  ever  exhibited  in  this  very  decorous  branch  of 
congress;  and  in  this  galling  strain  he  continued  per- 
haps half  an  hour.  Tnis  over,  Mr.  Tyler  came  in  for 
a fresh  portion  of  the  senator’s  withering  rebuke.  He 
denounced  his  whole  course  in  reference  to  Mexico, 
as  not  only  mischievous  and  unconstitutional,  but  pi- 
ratical, “yes  Mr.  president,  piratical,  piratical.'"  His 
appeal  to  the  house  of  representatives  is  insulting  to 
the  senate,  and  every  way  improper — declaring  that 
a dead  rat  sent  to  the  house  would  scarcely  have  been 
more  offensive  than  a treaty  which,  having  been  re- 
jected, had  become  of  no  more  value  than  so  much 
blank  paper-”  The  peroration  was  a fine  burst  of 
eloquence.  Alluding  again  to  the  conspirators  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  he  promised  them  he  would 
meet  them  at  Philippi?  Sworil  in  hand  he  would  meet 
them  in  the  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the  union. 
His  language  and  manner  were  admirable — and  as  he 
sat  down  a low  murmur  of  applause  involuntarily  es- 
caped from  the  galleries,  that  bespoke  the  intensity 
of  feeling  which,  the  speech  had  excited. 

Mr.  McD.  rose  to  rejoin — and  others  no  doubt,  as 
well  as  myself,  expected  to  see  the  fires  of  southern 
chivalry  blaze  out  upon  his  bold  denunciator,  and  that 
we  should  now  see  a scene  indeed.  But  no;  he  was 
comparatively  gentle,  I will  notsay  subdued;  it  would 
seem  that  his  heat  had  been  exhausted,  perhaps  upon 
a more  northern  senator,  who  had  previously  crossed 
his  path  with  argument  unanswerable — be  this  as  it 
may,  he  said  only  a few  words  in  explanation  of  the 
time  and  the  motive  of  his  Texas  manifesto,  when 
governor  of  Carolina,  and  sat  down  without  a word 
in  answer  to  the  very  signfioantinuendoes  in  relation 
to  the  conspiracy  against  the  Union.  I noticed  that 
Mr . Adams  was  in  the  chamber  throughout  the  scene 
sitting  near  to  Col.  Benton,  who  upon  finishing  his 
speech,  went  and  shook  hands  with  him,  appparently 
with  great  cordiality. 


MR.  CLAY’S  SPEECH, 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  RALEIGH,  APRIL  13,  1844. 


Friends  and  fellow  citizens, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina: 

A long-cherished  object  of  my  heart  is  accomplish- 
ed. I am  at  your  capital,  and  in  the  midst  of  you. 
I have  looked  forward  to  this  my  first  visit  to  North 
Carolina  with  anxious  wishes,  and  with  high  expec. 
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tations  of  great  gratification;  and  I am  happy  to  say  | 
that  my  fondest  anticipations  have  been  more  than 
realized.  Wherever  I have  passed  on  my  way  to 
your  city,  wherever  I haye  stopped,  at  the  depots  of 
railroads,  in  country,  town,  or  village,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  receive  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  kindness,  from  all  parties,  from 
both  sexes,  and  from  every  age;  but  nowhere  have  i 
met,  nowhere  had  I expected  such  a distinguished 
reception,  and  such  enthusiastic  greetings  as  those 
•with  which  my  arrival  here  has  been  attended.  I am 
rejoiced  to  be  with  you  this  day,  to  stand  surrounded 
by  you  in  the  shade  of  this  magnificent  capitol,  a 
noble  monument  of  your  public  liberality  and  taste, 
and  while  my  grateful  heart  has  been  warmed  by  the 
thrilling  grasp  of  each  outstretched  hand,  and  my 
eye  cheered , by  the  smiles  and  beauty  of  the  fair 
daughters  .of  .North  Carolina,  who  have  honored  this 
occasion  by  their  presence,  I cannot  but  rejoice,  and 
I do  rejoice,  that!  am  an  American  citizen;  and  feel 
that,  though  far  removed  from  my  immediate  home 
and  friends,  yet  I tread  here  the  soil  of  my  own  coun- 
try, am  in  the  midst  of  my  friends  and  countrymen, 
and  can  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  Scottish  bard, 
that  this,  ‘‘this  is  indeed  my  own,  my  native  land.” 
I own  that  I have  been  truly  and  greatly,  but  agree- 
ably surprised.  J had  expected  to  find  some  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  a few  thousands,  assembled  here  to 
meet  and  greet  me.  .1  did  not  expect  to  witness  such 
an  outpouring.  I did  not  expect  to  see  the  whole 
state  congregated  together.  But  here  it  is!  From 
the  mountains  and  from  the  seaboard,  from  the  ex- 
tremities and  from. the  .ccptre,  I see  around  me  the 
sons  and  the  daughters  of  the  good  old  North  State 
— a state  which  has  earned  this  estimable  title  by 
the  purity,  simplicity,  and  efficiency  of  its  institu- 
tions; by  its  uniform  patriotism  and  inflexible  virtue; 
by  its  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  unambitious  demeanor; 
and  by  its  steady  and  firm  attachment  lo  the  Union, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  surest  props  and  pillars — a 
noble  title,  of  which,  although  it  is  not  proud,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  its  nature  to  be  proud,  its  sister 
states  may  well  envy  and  emulate  her.  For  these 
hearty  manifestations  of  your  respect  and  esteem  I 
thank  you  all.  I thank  my  fair  countrywomen  for 
gracing  this  meeting  by  their  countenance  and  pre- 
sence. I thank  your  worthy  chief  magistrate  for  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  has  represented  your 
hospitality.  I thank  the  various  committees  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  which  I have  received  at  their 
hands,  and  particularly  the  committee  who  did  me 
the  hojiop  to  meet  me  on  Ihe  borders  of  -your  state, 
and  escort  me  to  this  city. 

I am  here,  fellow  citizens,  in  compliance  with 
your  own  summons.  '\Varm  andgopeated  invitations 
.to  visit  this  state,  and  my  ow.n  ardent  desire  lo  see  it, 
to  form  the  acquaintance  and  to  share  the  hospitalities 
of  its  citizens,  have  brought  me  jn  your  presence.  I 
have  come  with  objects  exclusively  social  and  friend- 
ly. I have  come  upon  no  political  errand,  i have 
not  come  as  a propagandist.  I seek  to  change  no 
man’s  opinion,  to  shake  no  man’s  allegiance  to  his 
party.  Satisfied  and  contented  with  the  opinions 
which  1 have  formed  upon  public  affairs,  after 
thorough  investigation  and  full  deliberation,  I am 
willing  to  leave  every  other  man  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  opinions,  it  is  one  of  our  great 
privileges,  in  a free  country,  to  form  our  own  opi- 
nions upon  all  matters  of  public  concern.  Claiming 
the  exercise  of  it  for  myself,  i am  ever  ready  to  ac- 
cord to  others  equal  ' freedom  in  exercising  it  for 
themselves.  .But,  inasmuch  as  the  manner  in  which 
we  may  exercise  the  rights  appertaining  .to  us,  may 
exert  reciprocally,  an  influence  upon  each  other,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  we  owe  the  mutual  duty  of  consi- 
dering fairly,  fully,  and  disinterestedly,  all  measures 
of  public  policy  which  may  he  proposed  for  adop- 
tion. 

Although,  fellow  citizens,  I have  truly  said  that  ! 
have  not  come  to  your  state  with  any  political  aims 
or  purposes,  I am  aware  of  the  general  expectation 
entertained  here  that  I should  embrace  the  occasion 
to  make  some  exposition  of  my  sentiments  and  views 
in  respect  to  public  affairs.  Ido  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  disappoint  this  expectation.  And  yeti  must  de- 
clare, with  perfect  truth,  that  I have  not  and  ne.yer 
had  any  taste  for  these  public  addresses.  I have  al- 
ways found  them  irksome  and  unpleasant.  I have 
not  disliked  public  speaking,  but  it  has  been  public 
speaking  in  legislative  balls,  on  public  measures  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  my  country,  or  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice — it  has  been  public  speaking  in 
which  there  was  a precise  and  well-defined  object  to 
be  pursued,  by  a train  of  thought  and  argument 
adapted  lo  its  attainment. 

Without  presuming  to  prescribe  to  any  body  else 
the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue  in  forming  his 
judgment  upon  political  parties,  public  measures,  and 
the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us,  I will  state 
my  own.  In  respect  to  political  parties,  of  which  I 


have  seen  many  in  this  country,  during  a life  which 
is  now  considerably  protracted,  I believe,  in  the  main, 
most  of  them  think,  or  have  persuaded  themselves 
to  believe,  that  they  are  aiming  at  the  happiness  of 
their  country.  Their  duties  and  their  interests,  well 
understood,  must  necessarily  urge  them  to  promote 
its  welfare.  They  are,  it  is  true,  often  deceived  by 
their  own  passions  and  prejudices,  and  still  more  by 
interested  demagogues  who  cloak  and  conceal  their 
sinister  designs.  Political  parties,  according  to  my 
humble  opinion  of  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action, 
ought  to  oe  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  instruments 
or  means,  subordinate  but  important  instruments  or 
means,  in  effecting  the  great  purposes  of  a wise  ad- 
ministration of  government;  highly  useful  when  not 
factious,  and  controlled  by  public  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism; but,  when  country  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  party  become  paramount  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country — when  the  government  is  seized 
by  a party,  and  is  not  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  and  the  whole  people,  but  to  advance 
the  purposes  and  selfish  aims  of  itself,  or  rather 
of  its  leaders,  then  is  such  a party,  whatever 
may  be  the  popular  name  it  may  assume,  high- 
ly detrimental  and  dangerous.  I am  a whig, 
warmly  attached  to  the  party  which  bears  that 
respected  name,  from  a thorough  persuasion  that  its 
principles  and  policy  are  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  common  country; 
but,  if  I believed  otherwise,  if  I were  convinced  that 
it  sought  party  or  individual  aggrandizement,  and  not 
the  public  good/I  would  instantly  and  forever  aban- 
don it,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to  my- 
self, or  whatever  the  regrets  which  . I might  feel  in 
separating  from  veteran  friends.  My  opinions  upon 
great  and  leading  measures  of  public  policy  have  be- 
come settled  convictions,  and  I am  a whig  because 
that  party  seeks  the  establishment  of  those  measures. 
In  determining  with  which  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  country  I ought  to  fee  connected,.!  have  been 
governed  by  a full  consideration  and  fair  comparison 
of  the  lendency  of  their  respective  principles,  mea- 
sures, conduct,  and  views.  There  is  one  prominent 
and  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  parties 
which  eminently  distinguishes  them,  and  which,  if 
there  were  no  other,  vyouljl  be  sufficient  to  decide  my 
judgment;  and  that  is,  the  respect  and  deference  uni- 
formly displayed  by  the  one,  and  the  disregard  gnd 
contempt  exhibited  by  the  other,  to  the  constitution, 
to  the  laws,  and  to  public  authority.  In  a country 
where  a free  and  self-government  is  established,  it 
should  be  the  pleasure,  and  it  is  the  boundenduly,  of 
every  citizen  lo  stand  by  and  uphold  the  constitution 
and  laws,  and  support  the  public  authority;  because 
they  are  his  constitution,  his  laws,  and  the  public 
authority  emanates  from  /(is  will.  Having  concurred, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  privileges,  in  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  iii  the  passage  of  .the  laws,  any 
outrage  or  violation  attempted  of  either  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  offence  against  himself,  an  offence 
against  the  majesty  of  the  people.  In  an  arbitrary 
and  absoldfle  government  the  subject  may  have  some 
excuse  for  evading  the  edicts  and  ukases  of  the  mo- 
narch, because  they  are  not  only  promulgated  with- 
out consulting  his  will,  but  sometimes  against  the 
wishes. and  interests  of  the  people.  In  that  species 
of  government  the  power  of  the  bayonet  enforces  a 
reluctant  obedience  to  the  law.  'With  a free  people, 
the  fact  that  the  laws  are  their  laws,  ought  to  supply, 
in  a prompt  and, voluntary  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
public  authority,  a force  more  peaceful,  more  pow- 
erful, and  more  reasonable  than  any  derivable  from 
a mercenary  soldiery. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  or  desire  to  do  the  least 
injustice  to  the  party  to  which  I am  opposed;  but  1 
think  that  in  asserting  tbe  characteristic  difference 
between  the  two  parties  which  I have  done,:!  am 
fully  borne  out  by  facts,  to  some  of  w.hich,  only,  on 
this  occasion,  can  I refer,  and  these  shall  all  be  of  a 
recent  nature. 

The  first  to  which  I shall  call  your  attention  has 
occurred  during  the  present  session  of  congress.^- 
The  variety  in  the  mode  of  electing  members  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  some 
being  chosen  by  whole  states,  and  others  by  separate 
districts,  urns  long  a subject  of  deep  and  general 
complaint.  It  gave  to  ttie  states  unequal  power  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  Mississippi  or  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  by  a genera!  ticket,  recur- 
ing the  election  of  its  members  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives ail  of  one  political  party,  might  acquire 
more  power  in  that  house  than  the  state  of  New 
York,  which,  electingits  members  by  districts,  might 
return  an  equal  or  nearly  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  According  to  .the  general  .ticket 
system,  it  is  impossible  that  the  elective  franchise 
can  be  exercised  with  the  same  discretion  and  judg- 
ment as  under  the  district  system.  The  elector  can- 
not possess  the. same  opportunity  under  the  one  sys- 
tem as  under  the  other  of  becoming  acquainted  with 


and  ascertaining  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  the  can- 
didate for  his  suffrage.  An  elector,  residing  in  one 
extreme  of  the  state,  cannot  be  presumed  to  know  a 
candidate  living  at  a distance  from  him,  perhaps  at 
the  other  extreme.  By  the  general  ticket,  the  mino- 
rity in  a state  is  completely  smothered.  From  these, 
and  other  views  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  long  a 
patriotic  wish  entertained  that  there  should  be  some 
unforra  mode,  both  of  electing  members  to  the  house 
of  representatives  and  choosing  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  vice  president.  I recollect  well,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  public  opinion  appeared  to 
be  almost  unanimous  upon  this  subject.  Well,  the 
last  whig  congress,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuses 
and  correct  the  inequality  arising  out  of  the  diverse 
modes  of  electing  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, passed  an  act  requiring  that  it  should  be 
uniform,  and  by  districts.  This  act  was  in  conform- 
ity with  an  express  grant  of  power  contained  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that  “the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof ; but 
the  congress  may,  at  any  time , by  law, make  oi  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  lo  the  places  of  choosing  senators .” 
With  that  reasonable,  equal,  and  just  act  of  con- 
gress, every  whig  state,  whose  legislature  assembled 
in  time  after  its  passage,  strictly  complied,  and  laid 
off  their  respective  states  into  districts  accordingly. 
But  four  slates,  with  democratic  legislatures — 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire 
^refused  to  conform  to  the  law,  treated  it  with  con- 
temptuous neglect,  and  suffered  the  elections  for 
membeis  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  proceed 
in  total  disregard  of  its  provisions.  This  was  a new 
species  of  nullification,  not  less  reprehensible  than 
that  which  was  attempted  formerly  in  another  state, 
though  admitting  of  a more  easy  and  peaceful  re- 
medy. That  remedy  was  to  refuse  lo  allow  the 
members  returned  from  the  four  states  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  they  had 
no  constitutional  or  legal  right  to  occupy.  That 
question  the  present  house  of  representatives  had  to 
decide.  But  it  was  predicted,  long  before  they  as- 
sembled, confidently  predicted,  that  the  members 
from  the  four  refractory  states  would  be  allowed  to 
take  their  seats,  the  constitution  and  the  law  notwith- 
standing. Why  was  it  so  predicted?  Was  it  not  be- 
cause it  was  known,  from  .the  general  character  and 
conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  house,  that  it 
would  not  hesitate  to  trample  under  foot  both  law 
and  constitution,  if  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a party  object?  Accordingly,  the  question  recent, 
ly  came  up  in  the  house,  and  ihe  members  from  the 
four  states  were  admitted  to  their  seats. 

And  what,  fellow  citizens,  do  you  suppose  was  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  this  most  extraordi- 
nary result  was  brought  about?  Congress,  you  have 
seen,  is  invested  with  unlimited  power  to  make  re- 
gulations as  to  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  representatives,  or  to  alter  those 
which  might  have  been  previously  made  by  the  state 
legislatures.  There  is  nothing, in  the  grant  of  the 
power  which  enjoins  upon  congress  to  exercise  the 
whole  of  it  or  none.  Considerations  of  obvious  con- 
venience concur  in  leaving  to  the  several  states  them- 
selves the  fixation  of  the  times  and  places  of  holding 
those  elections.  In  that,  each  state  may  be  governed 
by  its  sense  of  its  own  convenience  without  injuri- 
ously affecting  other  states.  But  it  is  different  with 
the  manner  of  holding  elections — that  is,  -whether  it 
be  by  general  ticket  or  by  the  district  system.  If 
some  states  elect  by  a general  ticket,  it  gives  to  them 
an  undue  advantage  over  those  states  which  elect  by 
the  district  system.  The  manner,  therefore,  of  hold- 
ing elections  was  a fit  subject,  and  the  only  fit  sub- 
ject, contained  in  the  grant  of  power  for  congres- 
sional legislation.  If  congress  had  legislated  beyond 
that,  it  would  have  overreached  the  convenience  and 
necessity  of  the  case.  But  the  dominant  party  in  the 
present  house  of  representatives  have  strangely  as- 
sumed that  congress  could  not  execute  a part  of  the 
granted  power  without  the  whole.  According  to 
their  logic  the  major  does  not  include  the  minor.  In 
their  view,  government  cannot  execute  a part  of  a 
power  with  which  it  is  entrusted  unless  it  executes 
the  whole  of  a power  vested  in  it.  If  this  principle 
be  true  when  applied  to  a part. of  the  constitution,  it 
would  be  equally  true  in  its  application  to  the  whole 
constitution.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution that  never  have  been  and  probably  never 
will  be  executed;  and,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  domi- 
nant party  of  the  house  of  representatives  be  sound, 
all  the  laws  enacted  by  congress  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government  are  null  and  void,  because 
congress  has  not  executed  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment with  which  it  is  entrusted.  The  doctrine,  ap- 
plied to  the  enjoyment  of  private  property,  would 
restrain  a man  from  using  any  part  of  his  property 
unless  he  used  the  whole  of  it. 
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[new  jersey.] 

The  case  of  the  New  Jersey  election  is  familiar 
with  every  body.  There  the  whig  members  who 
presented  themselves  at  Washington  to  take  their 
seats  bore  with  them  the.  highest  credentials,  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  state,  demonstrating  their  right 
to  occupy  them.  They  had  been  regularly  declared 
and  returned  elected  members  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, by  the  regular  authorities,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Agree- 
ably to  the  uniform  usage  which  had  prevailed  in 
that  house  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  according  to  the  usage  which  prevails  in 
every  representative  body,  they  had  a right  to  de- 
mand to  be  admitted  to  their  seats,  and  to  hold  and 
occupy  them  until  any  objections  which  might  exist 
against  them  should  be  subsequently  investigated.  In 
the  case  of  the  four  states  already  noticed,  it  was 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  dominant  party,  in 
order  to  swell  their  majority,  that  the  members  re- 
turned should  be  allowed  to  take  their  seats,  although 
elected  contrary  to  law  In  the  New  Jersey  case,  it 
was  important  to  the  dominant  parly,  to  enable  it  to 
retain  its  majority,  to  exclude  the  whig  members, 
although  re-  ned  according  to  law.  The  decision 
in  both  cases  was  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  party 
interest,  in  utter  contempt  both  of  constitution  and 
law;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  de- 
cision against  the  whig  members  of  New  Jersey, 
members  who  boast  of  being  emphatically  the  pa- 
trons and  defenders  of  state  rights  concurred  in 
trampling  under  foot  the  laws  and  authorities  of  that 
state. 

[admission  or  Michigan.] 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  on  which  I am  now 
addressing  you,  the  manner  of  admission  of  Michi- 
gan into  the  Union  is  worthy  of  notice.  According 
to  the  usage  which  had  uniformly  prevailed  prior  to 
the  admission  of  the  states  of  Michigan  and  Arkan- 
sas, a previous  act  of  congress  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  territory  to  be  ta- 
ken in  convention,  and  regulating  the  election  of 
members  to  that  body,  limiting  their  choice  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  territory. 
Michigan,  without  the  sanction  of  a previous  act  of 
congress,  undertook,  upon  her  sole  authority  to  form 
a constitution,  and  demanded  admission  into  the 
Union.  In  appointing  members  to  that  convention  a 
great  number  of  aliens,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  were  allowed  to  vote,  against  the  earnest  re- 
monstances  of  many  resident  citizens.  Under  these 
circumstances,  she  applied  to  congress  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  No  one  questioned  or  doubted  that 
she  was  entitled  lo  be  received  whenever  she  pre- 
sented herself  regularly  and  according  to  law. 
But  it  was  objected  agiinst  her  admission  that 
she  had  assumed  to  act,  against  all  usage,  without 
the  authority  of  congress;  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  she  had 
permitted  aliens  to  partake  of  the  elective  franchise. 
The  danger  was  pointed  out  of  allowing  aliens,  un- 
naturalized and  without  renouncing  their  allegiance 
to  foreign  sovereigns  and  potentates,  to  share  in  that 
great  and  inestimable  privilege.  But  all  objections 
were  unavailing;  the  dominant  party,  under  the 
hope  of  strengthening  their  interests,  in  spite  of  all 
irregularity  and  in  contravention  of  law,  admitted 
Michigan  as  a state  into  the  Union. 

[dorr  AND  RHODE  ISLAND.] 

In  intimate  connexion  with  this  case  the  subject 
of  Dorrism  may  be  noticed.  Rhode  Island  had  an 
existing  government  of  long  duration,  under  which 
her  population  had  lived  happily  and  prosperously. 
It  had  carried  her  triumphantly  through  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  borne  her  into  the  Union  as  one 
of  the  original  thirteen  independent  sovereign  states, 
Under  the  operation  of  it,  the  people  of  no  state  in 
the  Union,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  had  dis- 
played more  valor,  patriotism,  and  enterprise.  Dorr 
did  not  find  his  ambitious  aspirations  sufficiently  gra- 
tified under  this  venerable  government,  and  he  un- 
dertook to  subvert  it.  Asserting  the  principle  that 
every  people  have  a right  to  alter,  modify,  and 
change  their  government  whenever  they  think  pro- 
pe  r— an  abstract  principle  which,  with  cautious  li- 
mitations, may  be  true — without  consulting  the  es- 
tablished government  and  the  public  authorities,  he 
undertook  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  to  hold  irregular 
elections,  at  which  persons  qualified  and  unqualified, 
dead  and  living,  were  pretended  to  have  voted,  and 
thus  securing  a heterogeneous  majority,  he  proceeded 
to  form  a new  constitution  and  to  set  up  a new  go- 
vernment. In  tfic  mean  time,  the  legitimate  and  re- 
gular government  proceeded  in  operation,  and  pre- 
pared to  sustain  itself,  and  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tionary proceeding.  Dorr  flew  to  arms  and  collect- 
ed a military  force,  as  irregular  and  heterogeneous 
as  his  civil  majority  had  been.  But  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  military  force,  on  the  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate and  regular  government,  Dorr  took  to  his  heels 


and  ignominiously  fled;  leaving  his  motley  confede- 
rates to  fare  as  they  might.  Now,  fellow  citizens, 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties  in  re- 
spect to  this  insurrection,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
to  be  so  threatening?  The  whigs,  every  where,  I 
believe  to  a man,  have  disapproved  and  condemned 
the  movement  of  Dorr.  It  has  been  far  otherwise 
with  our  opponents.  Without  meaning  to  assert  that 
the  whole  of  them  countenanced  and  supported 
Dorr,  every  body  knows  that  all  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  which  lie  has  received  have  been 
among  them.  And  they  have  introduced  the  sub- 
ject into  the  present  house  of  representatives.  We 
shall  see  what  they  will  do  with  it.  You  can  readily 
comprehend  and  feel  what  would  be  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  Dorrism  here  at  the  south,  if  Dorr- 
rsm  were  predominant.  Any  unprincipled  adventur- 
er would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  collect  around 
him  a mosaic  majority,  black  and  white,  aliens  and 
citizens,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  overturn 
existing  governments,  and  set  up  new  ones,  at  his 
pleasure  or  caprice!  What  earthly  security  for  life, 
liberty,  or  property  would  remain,  if  a proceeding 
so  fraught  with  confusion,  disorder,  and  insubordina- 
tion were  tolerated  and  sanctioned? 

[repudiation.] 

Then  there  is  repudiation — that  dark  and  foul  spot 
upon  the  American  name  and  character — how  came 
it  there?  The  stain  has  been  put  there  by  the  demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi. 
Under  special  pleas  and  colorable  pretexts,  which 
any  private  man  of  honor  and  probity  would  scorn 
to  employ,  they  have  refused  to  pay  the  debts  of  that 
state — debts  contracted  by  the  receipt  of  an  equiva- 
lent expended  within  the  state!  The  whigs  of  that 
state,  who  are  the  priucipal  tax  paying  portion  of 
the  population,  with  remarkable  unanimity  are  in 
favor  of  preserving  its  honor  and  good  faith  by  a re- 
imbursement of  the  debt;  but  the  democratic  majo- 
rity persists  in  refusing  to  provide  for  it.  I am  far 
from  charging  the  whole  of  the  democratic  party 
with  this  shameful  public  fraud,  perpetrated  by  their 
brethren  in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  Without  the 
state,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  most  of  them  disap- 
prove it;  and  within  the  state  there  are  many  honor 
able  exceptions  among  the  democrats. 

[tariff.] 

Other  examples  might  be  cited  lo  prove  the  de- 
structive and  disorganizing  tendency  to  the  charac- 
ter and  principles  of  the  democratic  party  but  these 
will  suffice  for  this  occasion.  If  the  systems  and 
measures  of  public  policy  of  the  two  parties  are 
contrasted  and  compared,  the  result  will  be  notless 
favorable  to  the  whig  party.  With  the  whig  party 
there  prevails  entire  concurrence  as  to  the  principles 
and  measures  of  public  policy  which  it  espouses.  In 
the  other  party  we  behold  nothing  but  division  and 
distraction — their  principles  varying  at  different 
times  and  in  different  latitudes.  In  respect  to  the 
tariff,  whilst  in  some  places  they  are  proclaiming 
that  free  trade  is  the  true  democratic  doctrine,  and 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry  federal 
heresy,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  they  insist  that 
the  democrats  are  alone  to  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
tect the  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  the  whig? 
are  opposed  to  it. 

That  is  a great  practical  and  administrative  ques- 
tion, in  respect  to  which  there  is  happily  now  pre- 
vailing among  the  whigs  throughout  the  whole  Unom 
a degree  of  unanimity  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  gra- 
tifying.  From  New  Orleans  to  this  place  1 have 
conversed  with  hundreds  of  them,  and  I have  not 
met  wilh  a solitary  one  who  does  not  assent  to  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  principle  of  a tariff 
for  revenue  with  discriminations  for  protection.  On 
this  interesting  question,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  address  you  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
sincerity,  and  with  as  little  reserve  as  if  I were  be- 
fore an  audience  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  I have 
long  given  to  this  subject  the  most  impartial  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  which  my  mind  is  capa- 
ble. 1 believe  that  no  great  nation  ever  has  existed, 
or  can  exist,  which  does  not  derive,  within  itself, 
essential  supplies  of  food  and  raiment  and  the  means 
of  defence.  I recollect  no  example  to  the  contrary 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Although  tIia!y  did  not 
itself  afford  all  those  supplies  to  ancient  Rome,  the 
deficiency  was  drawn  from  her  subjugated  provinces. 
Great  Britain,  although  her  commerce  encompasses 
the  world,  supplies  herself  mainly  from  the  little 
island  unJer  her  immediate  dominion.  Limited  and 
contracted  as  jt  is,  it  furnisiies  her  with  bread  and 
other  provisions  for  the  whole  year,  with  the  excep 
tion  only  of  a few  days;  and  her  manufactures  not 
only  supply  an  abundance  of  raiment  and  means  of 
defence,  but  afford  a vast  surplus  for  exportation  to 
foreign  countries. 

In  considering  the  policy  of  introducing  and  es- 
tablishing manufactures  in  our  country,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  we  should  take  a broad  and  ex- 


tensive view,  looking  to  seasons  of  war,  as  well  as 
peac.tr.  and  regarding  the  future,  as  well  as  the  past 
and  the  present.  National  existence  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  individual  life.  But  it 
is  equally  true,  both  of  nations  and  of  individuals, 
that,  when  it  is  necessary,  we  must  submit  to  tem- 
porary and  present  privations,  for  the  sake  of  future 
and  permanent  benefits.  Even  if  it  were  true,  as  I 
think  I shall  be  able  to  show  it  is  not,  that  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures  would  pro- 
duce some  sacrifices,  they  would  be  compensated  and 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  ultimate  advantages 
secured,  combining  together  seasons  of  peace  and  of 
war.  If  it  were  true  that  the  policy  of  protection 
enhanced  the  price  of  commodities,  it  would  be 
found  that  their  cheapness,  prevailing  in  a time  of 
peace,  when  the  foreign  supply  might  be  open  to  us, 
would  be  no  equivalent  for  the  dearness  in  a period 
of  war,  when  that  supply  would  be  cutoff  from  us. 
I am  not  old  enough  to  recollect  the  sufferings  of  the 
soldiery  and  population  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  of  independence;  but  history  and  tradition 
tell  us  what  they  were,  they  inform  us  what  lives  were 
sacrificed,  what  discomforts  existed,  what  hardships 
our  unclad  and  unshod  soldiers  bore,  what  enterDris- 
es  were  retarded  or  paralyzed.  Even  during  the 
last  war,  all  of  us,  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
it,  know  what  difficulties,  and  at  what  great  cost,  the 
necessary  clothing  and  means  of  defence  were  ob- 
tained. And  who  does  not  feel  conscious  pride  and 
patriotic  satisfaction  that  these  sufferings,  in  any  fu- 
ture war,  will  be  prevented,  o,r  greatly  elevated,  by 
the  progress  which  our- infant  manufactures  have 
already  made?  If  the  policy  of  encouraging  them 
wisely,  moderately,  ar/d  certainly,  be  persevered  in, 
the  day  is  not  distant  when,  resting  upon  our  own  in- 
ternal resources,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  all  our  necessary  wants,  and  in 
this  respect  put  foreign  powers  and  foreign  wars  at 
defiance.  I know  that,  from  extreme  suffering  and 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  manufactures,  in  the  long 
run,  would  arise  to  sustain  themselves,  without  3ny 
encouragement  from  government,  just  as  an  unaided 
infant  child  would  learn  to  rise,  to  stand,  and  V) 
walk;  but  in  both  instances  great  distress  may  be 
avoided,  and  essential  assistance  derived  from  the 
kindness  of  the  parental  hand. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  division  of  the 
labor  of  the  population  of  a country  are  too  mani- 
fest to  need  being  much  d welt  upon.  I think  the  ad- 
vantage of  a home,  as  well  as  foreign  markets,  is 
equally  manifest;  but  the  home  market  can  only  be 
produced  by  diversified  pursuits,  creating  subjects  of 
exchanges  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  If  one  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  a country  be  engaged  in 
the  bnsiness  of  manufacturing,  it  must  derive  its 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  country  in  exchange  for  their  fabrics.  The 
effect  of  these  mutual  exchanges  is  beneficial  to 
both  parties  and  the  whole  country. 

The  great  law  which  regulates  the  prices  of  com- 
modities is  that  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  sup- 
ply exceed  the  demand,  the  price  falls;  if  the  de- 
mand exceed  thp  supply,  the  price  rises.  This  law 
will  be  found  to  be  invariably  true.  Any  augmenta 
tion  of  supply  is  beneficial  to  the  consumer;  but,  by- 
establishing  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  an 
additional  supply  is  created.  Again,  another  princi- 
ple, universally  admitted  to  be  beneficial  to  con- 
sumption, is  the  principle  of  competition.  If  Europe 
alone  supply  ttye  American  consumption  of  manufac- 
tures, Europe  will  enjoy  a monopoly  jp  that  supply. 
That  monopoly,  it  is  true,  will  be  subject  to  the 
competition  which  may  exist  in  Europe;  tfut  it  would 
be  still  restricted  to  that  competition.  By  the  ex- 
istence of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  an  ad- 
ditional competition  is  created,  and  this  nevy  oompe- 
ti tor  enters  the  American  market,  contending  for  it 
with  the  previous  European  competitors.  The  re- 
sult is  an  increase  ip  the  aggregate  o^  supply,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  in  price.  But  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that  the  fabrics  manufactured  in  America  take 
the  place  only  of  so  many  which  had  been  before 
manufactured  in  Europe;  that  there  is  nc  greater 
consumption  in  consequence  of  the  home  manufac- 
ture than  would  exist  without  it;  and  that  it  is  imma- 
terial to  the  consumer  whether  the  theatre  of  manu- 
facture. be  Europe  or  the  United  States.  But  I think 
this  is  an  extremely  contracted  and  fallacious  view 
of  the  subject.  Consumption  is  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  manufactures  at  horae. 
They  create  a demand  for  labor,  which  would  not 
exist  without  them,  and  the  employment  of  labor 
creates  an  ability  to  consume  which  would  wqt  exist 
without  it.  How  could  the  American  laljQiqpinploy- 
ed  in  manufactures  at  home,  supply  its  cpujqmption 
of  European  commodities,  if  it  were  deprjvefj  oi'that 
employment?  What  means  of  purchase  would  it 
possess?  It  is  in  vain  to  point  to  agriculture,  for 
every  department  of  that  is  already  producing  su- 
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perabundantly.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  reduced  price  of  cotton  is  the  ex- 
cess of  production.  The  price  of  it  would  rise  if 
less  vi' ere  produced,  by  diverting  a portion  of  the  la- 
bor employed  in  its  cultivation  to  some  other  branch 
of  industry.  This  new  pursuit  would  furnish  new 
subjects  of  exchange,  and  those  who  might  embark 
in  it,  as  well  as  those  who  would  continue  in  the 
growth  of  cotton,  would  be  both  benefited  by  mutual 
exchanges.  The  day  will  come,  and  it  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  the  south  will  feel  an  imperative  necessi- 
ty voluntarily  to  make  such  a diversion  of  a portion 
of  its  labor.  Considering  the  vast  water  power, 
and  other  facilities  of  manufacturing,  now  wasting 
and  unemployed  at  the  south,  and  its  possession  at 
home  of  the  choice  of  the  law  material,  I believe 
the  day  will  come  when  the  cotton  region  will  be 
the  greatest  manufacturing  region  of  cotton  in  the 

The  power  of  consuming  manufactured  articles 
being  increased,  in  conseqnence  of  the  domestic  es 
tablishment  of  manufactures,  by  the  wages  of  labor 
which  they  employ,  and  by  the  wealth  which  they 
create,  there  is  an  increase  also  in  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  other  raw  materials.  To 
the  entent  of  that  increase,  the  cotton  grower  is 
directly  and  positively  benefitted  by  the  location  of 
manufactures  at  home  instead  of  abroad. 

But  suppose  it  were  true  that  the  shifting  to  a cer- 
tain extent  of  the  theatre  of  manufactures,  from  fo- 


ly  have  none.  My  friend,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  sits 
before  me,  can  find  no  market  for  his  corn  in  North 
Carolina,  because  his  neighbors,  like  himself,  are  oc- 
cupied in  producing  it.  Nor  can  he  find  any  in  fo- 
reign countries.  But  he  meets  with  a good,  sure  and 
convenient  market  in  Boston  and  Providence,  and 
other  northern  capitals.  Where  should  we  seek  a 
market  for  the  flour,  provisions,  and  other  raw  agri- 
cultural produce  now  consumed  by  our  manufactur- 
ers? If  their  present  business  were  destroyed,  they 
would  be  employed  themselves  in  producing  cotton, 
corn,  provisions,  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
thus  augmenting  the  quantity  and  inevitably  leading 
to  a further  decline  of  prices. 

It  lias  been  contended  that  the  effect  of  affording 
legal  encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures  is  to 
enhance  the  price  of  commodities,  and  to  impose  a 
tax  upon  the  consumer.  This  argument  has  been  a 
thousand  times  refuted. 

It  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that  the  price 
of  almost  every  article  on  which  the  system  of  en- 
couragement has  effectually  operated  ha3  been  re- 
duced to  the  consumer.  And  this  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
that  principle  of  competition,  to  which  I have  before 
adverted.  It  was  foretold  long  ago  by  myself  and 
other  friends  of  the  policy.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
appeal  to  facts.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  take  up  article 
by  article,  and  comparing  present  with  former  prices, 
show  the  actual  and  gradual  reduction.  The  free 


reign  countries  to  our  own,  did  not  increase  consump- , trader  has  mounted  his  hobby,  and  he  is  determined 
' ""  J 1 r ' to  spur  and  whip  him  on,  rough  shod,  over  all  facts, 

obstacles,  and  impediments  that  lie  in  his  way.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  I heard  one  of  these  free-trade 
orators  addressing  an  audience,  and  depicting,  in  the 
most  plaintive  arid  doleful  terms,  the  extreme  bur- 
dens and  oppressive  exactions  arising  out  of  the  abo- 
minable tariff.  Why,  (says  he,)  fellow  citizens, 
every  one  of  you  that  wears  a shirt  is  compelled  to 


tion  at  all,  and  did  not  augment  the  demand  for  cot 
ton,  there  will  be  no  jqst  ground  of  complaint  with 
the  cotton  planter,  and  the  most  he  could  say  is, 
that  it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  him. — • 
All  that  would  happen  to  him  would  be,  a sub- 
stitution of  a certain  number  of  American  custo- 
mers for  an  equal  number  of  European  customers. 
But  ought  it  to  be,  can  it  be,  a matter  of  indifference 

t.  .a it...  r.n 


to  him,  whether  any  portion  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  j pay  six  cents  a yard  more  for  it  than  you  otherwise 
the  United  States  are  in  a state  of  prosperity  or  ad- ; would  do,  in  order  to  increase  the  enormous  wealth 
versity?  If,  without  prejudice  to  him,  his  own  country- 1 of  northern  capitalists.  An  old  man  in  the  crowd, 
men  can  acquire  a part  of  the  wealth  which  arises  out j shabbily  dressed,  and  with  scarcely  any  thing  but  a 
of  the  prosecution  of  manufactui  ing  industry,  instead  j shirt  on,  stopped  the  eloquent  orator,  and  asked  him 
of  the  foreigner,  ought  he  not  to  rejoice  at  it?  Is  it.  how  that  could  be?  For,  says  he,  “I  have  a good 
to  him  a matter  of  no  consequence  that  a certain  shirt  on,  that  cost  me  only  five  and  a half  cents  per 
amount  of  wealth,  created  by  manufactures,  shall  be  ' yard,  and  I should  like  to  know  how  I paid  a duty  of 
in  his  own  country  instead  of  foreign  countries?  If  S'IX  cents.” 

here,  its  influence  and  effects  will  be  felt,  directly  or  These  ingenious  and  indefatigable  theorists,  not 
indirectly,  in  all  the  departments  o.f  human  business,  only  hold  all  facts  and  experience  in  contempt,  but 
and  in  a greater  or  less  degree  in  all  parts  of  the  | they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  themselves.  At 
country.  It  becomes  a clear  addition  to  the  aggre-  0ne  time  they  endeavored  to  raise  the  alarm  that  the 
gate  wealth  of  the  nation,  increasing  its  resources,  tariff  would  put  an  end  to  all  foreign  commerce,  and, 
and  forming  a basis  of  taxation  and  revenue  in  sea-  : thus  drying  up  our  principal  source  of  revenue  in 
sons  of  war  or  peace,  if  necessary.  ] imports,  it  would  become  necessary  to  resort  to  direct 

But  the  advantage  resulting  from  domestic  manu-  i taxes  and  internal  taxation.  In  process  of  time, 
factures,  in  producing  an  American  competition  with  however,  their  predictions  were  falsified,  and  the 
the  European  competition,  augmenting  the  supply  of  system  was  found  to  produce  an  abundant  revenue, 
manufactured  articles,  and  tending  consequently  to  a Then  they  shifted  their  ground;  the  treasury,  said 
reduction  of  prices,  is  not  the  sole  advantage,  great  they,  is  overflowing;  the  tariff  is  the  cause,  and  the 
as  that  is.  A double  market  is  produced  both  in  the  system  must  be  abandoned.  If  they  had  taken  the 
purchase  of  fabrics  for  consumption  and  in  the  sale  of  trouble  to  inquire,  they  might  have  ascertained  that, 
productions  of  agriculture.  And  how  superior  is  although  England  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  na- 
the  home  to  any  other  market  in  the  condition  of  its  tion  in  the  world,  in  amount,  extent,  and  variety,  she 
proximity,  its  being  under  our  own  control,  and  its  nevertheless  draws  a vast  revenue  from  customs, 
exemption  from  the  contingency  of  war!  It  has  been  j Allow  me  to  present  you,  fellow-citizens,  with  ano 
argued,  however,  that  wp  sell  no  more  than  we  should  | tlier  view  of  this  interesting  subject.  The  govern- 
do  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  home  market.  I have  ; nient  wishes  to  derive  a certain  amount  of  revenue 
shown  that  to  be  otherwise.  The  importance  of  from  foreign  imports.  Let  us  suppose  the  total  an- 
opening  new  markets  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  I nual  amount  of  imports  to  be  $100,000,000,  and  the 
an  object  of  the  policy  of  all  nations.  If  we  could  | total  annual  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  from  it 


open  a new  market  for  400, QOQ  bales  of  cotton  with 
any  foreign  power,  should  we  not  gladly  embrace  it? 
Every  one  owns  the  benefit  which  arises  out  of  va- 
rious markets.  AH  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood 
uf  large  cities  or  market  towns,  are  sensible  of  the 
advantage.  It  is  said  that  our  manufacturers  absord 
only  about  400,000  bales  of  cotton,  which  is  a very 
small  part  of  the  total  crop.  But  suppose  that  were 
thrown  upon  the  market  of  Eiverpool,  already  over- 
stocked and  glutted?  It  would  sink  the  price  far  be- 
low what  it  now  is.  France  consumes  also  about 
400,000  bales.  If  the  market  of  Havre  were  closed, 
and  that  quantity  were  crowded  into  the  market  of 
Liverpool,  would  not  the  effect  be  ruinous  to  the  cot- 
ton grower?  Our  American  market  is  growing,  an- 
nually increasing,  and,  if  the  policy  of  the  country 
can  only  become  firmly  fixed,  the  time  will  come,  1 
have  no  doubt,  when  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in 
the  United  Slates  will  exceed  that  of  England.  I do 
not  desire  to  see  any  market  closed,  domestic  or  fo- 
reign. I think  it  our  true  interest  to  cherish  and  cul- 
tivate all.  But  I believe  it.  to  be  our  indispensable 
duty  to  afford  proper  and  reasonable  encouragement 
to  our  own. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  cotton 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, it  is  not  the  only  one.  Where  should  we  find 
a market  for  our  Indian  corn,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  our  manufactures?  We  should  absolute- 


to  be  $20,000,000.  Is  it  at  all  material  whether  that 
$20,000,000  be  spread  in  the  form  of  duties,  equally 
over  the  whole  $100,000,000,  or  that  it  be  drawn 
from  some  $50,000,000  or  more  of  the  imports,  leav- 
ing the  rest  free  of  duty?  In  point  of  fact,  such  has 
been  the  case  for  several  years.  Is  not  a compen3a 
tion  found  for  the  duty  paid  upon  one  article  by  the 
exemption  from  the  duty  of  another  article?  Take 
the  wearing  apparel  of  a single  individual,  and  sup 
pose  you  have  a duty  of  $2  to  raise  upon  it;  is  it  of 
any  consequence  to  him  whether  you  levy  the  whole 
$2  upon  all  parts  of  his  wearing  apparel  equally,  or 
levy  it  exclusively  upon  his  coat  and  his  shirt,  leav- 
ing the  other  articles  free?  And  if,  by  such  discrimi 
nations  as  I have  described,  without  prejudice  to  the 
consumer,  you  can  raise  up,  cherish,  and  sustain  do 
mestic  manufactures,  increasing  the  wealth  and  pros 
perily,  and  encouraging  the  labor  of  the  nation,  ought 
it  not  to  be  done? 

We  are  invited,  by  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade,  to  imitate  the  liberal  example  of  some  of 
the  great  European  powers.  England,  we  are  told, 
is  abandoning  her  restrictive  policy  and  adopting  that 
of  free  trade.  England  adopting  the  principle  of  free 
trade!  Why,  where  are  her  corn  laws?  Those  laws 
whjch  exclude  an  article  of  prime  necessity — the  very 
bread  which  sustains  human  life — in  order  to  afford 
protection  to  English  agriculture.  And,  on  the  single 
article  of  American  tobacco, England  levies  annutolly 


an  amount  of  revenue  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
duties  levied  annually  by  the  United  States  upon  all 
articles  of  import  from  all  the  foreign  nations  of  the 
world,  including  England.  That  is  her  free  trade! 
And  as  for  France,  we  have  lately  seen  a state  paper 
from  one  of  her  high  functionaries  complaining  in 
bitter  terms  of  the  American  tariff  of  1342,  and  end- 
ing with  formally  announcing  to  the  world  that  France 
steadily  adheres  to  the  system  of  protecting  French 
industry! 

But  fellow  citizens,  I have  already  detained  you 
too  long  on  this  interesting  topic,  and  yet  I have  scar- 
cely touched  it.  For  near  thirty  years  it  has  agitated 
the  nation.  The  subject  has  been  argued  and  de- 
bated a thousand  times,  in  every  conceivable  form. 

It  is  time  that  the  policy  of  the  country  should  be- 
come settled  and  fixed.  Any  stable  adjustment  of  it, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  far  preferable  to  perpe- 
tual vacillation.  When  once  determined,  labor,  en- 
terprise, and  commerce  can  accommodate  themselves 
accordingly.  But  in  finally  settling  it,  the  interests  of 
the  whole  union,  as  well  as  all  its  parts,  should  be 
duly  weighed  and  considered,  and  in  a paternal  and 
fraternal  spirit.  The  confederacy  consists  of  twenty- 
six  states,  besides  territories,  embracing  every  va- 
riety of  pursuit,  every  branch  of  human  industry. — 
There  may  be  an  apparent,  there  is  no  real,  con- 
flict between  these  diversified  interests.  No  one 
state,  no  one  section,  can  reasonably  expect  or 
desire  that  the  common  government  of  the  whole 
should  be  administered  exclusively  according  to  its 
own  peculiar  opinion,  or  so  as  to  advance  only  its 
particular  interests,  without  regard  to  the  opinions 
or  the  interests  of  all  other  parts.  In  respect  to  the 
tariff,  there  are  two  schools  holding  opposite  and  ex- 
treme doctrines.  According  to  one,  perfect  freedom 
in  our  foreign  trade  with  no  or  very  low  duties  ought 
to  prevail.  According  to  the  other,  the  restrictive 
policy  ought,  on  many  articles,  to  be  pushed,  by  a 
high  and  exorbitant  tariff,  to  the  point  of  absolute 
prohibition.  Neither  party  can  hold  itself  up  as  an 
unerring  standard  of  right  and  wisdom.  Fallibility 
is  the  lot  of  all  men,  and  the  wisest  know  how  little 
they  do  know.  The  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  a con- 
cession to  foreign  powers,  without  an  equivalent,  to 
the  prejudice  of  native  industry.  Not  only  without 
equivalent,  but  in  the  face  of  their  higli  duties,  re- 
strictions, and  prohibitions,  applied  to  American  pro- 
ducts, by  foreign  powers,  our  rivals,  jealous  of  our 
growth  and  anxious  to  impede  our  onward  progress. 
Encouragement  o!  domestic  industry  is  a concession 
to  our  fellow-citizens,  to  those  whose  ancestors  shared 
in  common  with  our  ancestors  in  the  toils  of  the  re- 
volution; to  those  who  have  shared  with  us  in  the 
toils  and  sufferings  of  our  day;  to  those  whose  poste- 
rity are  destined  to  share  with  our  posterity  in  the 
trials,  in  the  triumphs,  and  the  glories  that  await 
them.  It  is  a concession  to  those  who  are  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  who  in  some  other 
beneficial  form  do  make  and  are  ready  to  make  equi- 
valent concessions  to  us.  It  is  still  more;  it  is  a con- 
cession by  the  whole  to  the  whole;  for  every  part  of 
the  country  possesses  a capacity  to  manufacture,  and 
every  part  of  the  country  more  or  less  does  manu- 
facture. Some  parts  have  advanced  further  than 
others, but  the  progress  of  all  is  forward  and  onward. 

Again,  I ask  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  conflict  of 
opinion  between  the  two  extremes  which  I have 
stated?  Fjach  believes,  with  quite  as  much  confi- 
dence as  the  other,  that  the  policy  which  he  espouses 
is  the  best  for  the  country.  Neither  has  a right  to 
demand  that  his  judgment  shall  exclusively  prevail. 
What,  again  I ask  is  to  be  done?  Is  compromise  or 
reconciliation  impossible!  Is  this  glorious  Union  to 
be  broken  up  and  dissolved,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
world,  which  are  concentrated  in  its  fate,  to  be  blast- 
ed and  destroyed  forever?  No,  fellow-citizens,  no! 
The  Union  must  be  proserved.  In  the  name  of  the 
pecple  of  this  noble  old  state,  the  first  lo  announce 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  by  the  me- 
morable declaration  of  Mecklenburg,  and  which  has 
ever  since  been  amongst  the  most  devoted  and  faith- 
ful to  the  preservation  of  this  union;  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  my  own  gallant  state;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people  of  United  States,  I feel  author- 
ised to  say  that  this  union  will  not.  must  not,  shall 
not  be  dissolved.  How, then  can  this  unhappy  con- 
flict of  opinion  be  amicably  adjusted  and  accommo- 
dated? Extremes,  fellow-citizens,  are  ever  wrong. 
Truth  and  justice,  sound  policy  and  wisdom, 
always  abide  in  the  middle  ground,  always  are 
to  be  found  in  the  juste  milieu.  Ultraism  is  ever 
baneful,  and,  if  followed,  never  fails  to  lead  to  fatal 
consequences.  We  must  reject  both  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade  and  of  a high  and  exorbitant  tariff— 
The  partizans  of  each  must  make  some  sacrifices 
of  their  peculiar  opinions.  They  must  find  some 
common  ground  on  which  both  can  stand,  and  reflect 
that,  if  neither  has  obtained  all  that  it  desires,  it  b»s 
secured  something,  and  what  it  does  not  retain  has 
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been  gotten  by  its  friends  and  countrymen.  There 
are  very  few  "ho  dissent  from  the  opinion  that,  in 
time  of  peac  the  federal  revenue  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  foreign  imports,  without  resorting  to  internal 
taxation.  Here  is  a basis  for  accommodation  and 
mutual  satisfaction.  Let  the  amount  which  is  requi- 
site for  an  economical  administration  of  the  govern 
ment,  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  war,  be  raised 
exclusively  on  foreign  imports;  and  in  adjusting  a 
taritr  for  that  purpose  let  such  discriminations  be 
made  as  will  foster  and  encourage  our  own  domestic 
industry.  All  parties  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
tariff  for  revenue  and  discriminations  for  protection. 
In  thus  settling  this  great  and  disturbing  question  in 
a spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  of  amicable  com- 
promise, we  do  but  follow  the  noble  example  of  our 
illustrious  ancestors  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
our  present  happy  constitution  It  was  that  benign 
spirit  that  presided  overall  their  deliberations  and  it 
has  been  ir.  the  same  spirit  that  all  the  threatening 
crises.;:  have  arisen  during  the  progress  of  the 

ad  . o.i  of  the  constitution  have  been  happily 

quieted  and  a eoinmodated. 

Next,  if  not  superior  in  importance  to  the  question 
of  encouraging  the  national  industry,  is  that  of  the 
national  currency.  Ido  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
point,  whether  a paper  representative  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  the  to  in  of  bank  notes,  or  in  other  forms, 
convertible  into  those  metals  on  demand,  at  the  will  of 
the  holder,  be  or  be  not  desirable  and  expedient.  I 
believe  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  in  the  actual 
state  of  the  commercial  world,  and  considering  the 
amount  and  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
throughout  the  world,  such  a convertible  paper  is 
indispensably  necessary.  But  that  is  not  an  open 
question.  If  it  were  desirable  that  no  such  paper 
should  exist,  it  is  notin  the  power  of  the  general 
government,  under  its  present  constitution,  to  put  it 
down,  or  prevent  its  creation  or  circulation.  Such 
a convertible  paper  has  existed,  does  exist,  and  pro- 
bably will  always  exist,  in  spite  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  twcniy-six  slates  which  compose  the 
Union  claim  the  right  and  exercise  the  right,  now  not 
to  be  controverted,  to  authorize  and  pul  forth  such  a 
convertible  paper,  according  to  their  own  sense  of 
their  respective  interests.  If  even  a large  majority 
of  the  states  were  to  resolve  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
a paper  representative  of  specie,  tho  paper  would  ne- 
vertheless be  created  and  circulated,  unless  every 
state  in  the  Union  abandoned  its  use;  which  nobody 
believes  is  ever  likely  to  happen.  Il  some  of  the  stales 
should  continue  to  employ  and  circulate  such  a paper, 
it  would  flow  into  and  be  current  in  other  states  that 
might  have  refused  to  establish  banks.  And  in  the 
end  the  states  which  had  them  not,  would  find  them- 
selves, in  self  defence,  compelled  to  charter  them  — 

I recollect,  perhaps  my  friend  near  me,  (Mr.  B.  W. 
Leigh,)  if  he  be  old  enough,  may  also  recollect,  the 
introduction  of  banks  in  our  native  state.  Virginia 
adopted  slowly  and  reluctantly  the  banking  system. 

I recollect,  when  a boy,  to  have  been  present  in  1792 
or  1793  when  a debate  occurred  in  the  Virginia  le- 
gislature on  a proposition  I think  it  was,  to  renew  the 
charter  of  a bank  in  Alexandria— the  first  that  ever 
was  established  in  that  state,  and  it  was  warmly  op- 
posed and  carried  with  some  difficulty.  Afterwards, 
Virginia,  finding  herself  surrounded  by  states  that 
had  banks,  and  that  she  was  subject  to  all  their  incon- 
venience, whatever  they  might  be,  resolved  to  estab- 
lish banks  upon  a more  extensive  scale,  and  accordr 
ingly  did  establish  two  principal  banks  with  branch- 
ing power,  to  secure  to  herself  whatever  benefits 
might  arise  from  such  institutions. 

The  same  necessity  that  prompted,  at  that  period, 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  would  hereafter  influence 
9tales  having  no  banks,  bqt  adjacent  to  those  which 
had.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are,  and  pro- 
bably always  will  be,  local  banks.  These  local  banks 
are  often  rivals,  not  only  acting  without  concert,  but 
in  collision  with  each  other,  and  having  very  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
whole  circulation  of  the  United  States,  or  the  state 
of  our  monetary  relations  with  foreign  powers. — 
The  inevitable  consequence  must  be  irregularity  in 
their  movements,  disorder  and  unsounduess  in  the 
currency,  and  frequent  explosions.  The  existence 
ol  local  banks,  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
respeclicve  states,  begets  thd  necessity  fora  U.  States 
bank  un-ier  the  authority  and  control  of  tho  general  go- 
vernment. The  whole  power  of  government  is  distri- 
buted in  the  United  States  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  government.  All  that  is  general  and  na 


commerce  and  our  coasting  trade;  above  all,  perhaps, 
we  want  a national  currency.  The  duty  ofsnpplying 
these  national  means  of  safetv,  convenience,  and 
prosperity,  must  be  executed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, or  it  will  remain  neglected  and  unfulfilled. — 
The  several  states  can  no  more  supply  a national  cur- 
rency than  they  can  provide  armies  and  navies  for 
the  national  defence.  The  necessity  for  a national 
institution  does  not  result  merely  from  the  existence 
of  local  institutions,  but  it  arises  also  out  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
have  their  banks.  England,  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Holland,  and  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
have  their  national  banks.  It  is  said  that  money  is 
power,  and  that  to  embody  and  concencrate  it  in  a 
bank  is  to  create  a great  and  dangerous  power.  But 
we  may  search  the  records  of  history,  and  we  shall 
find  no  instance  since  the  first  introduction  of  banking 
institutions,  of  any  one  of  them  having  sought  to  sub- 
vert the  liberties  of  a country  or  to  create  confusion 
and  disorder.  Their  well-being  depends  upon  the 
stability  of  laws  and  legitimate  and  regular  adminis- 
tration of  government.  If  it  were  true  that  Ihe  crea- 
tion of  a bank  is  to  embody  a moneyed  power,  is  not 
such  a power  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government 
necessary  to  protect  the  people  against  the  moneyed 
power  in  the  form  of  banking  institutions  in  the  seve- 
ral states,  and  in  the  hands  of  foreign  governments? 
Without  it,  how  can  the  commerce  of  the  U.  States 
cope  and  compete  with  the  commerce  of  foreign 
powers  having  national  hanks?  In  the  commercial 
struggles  which  are  constantly  in  operation  between 
nations,  should  we  not  labor  under  great  and  decided 
disadvantage  if  we  had  no  bank  and  they  bad  their 
banks!  We  all  recollect,  a few  years  ago.  when  it 
was  alleged  to  be  the  policy  of  the  bank  of  England  to 
reduce  the  price  of  our  great  southern  staple;  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  object,  the  policy  was  adopted  of 
refusing  to  discount  the  notes  and  bills  of  any  English 
houses  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  If  a bank  of 
the  United  States  had  been  in  existence  at  that  time, 
it  could  have  adopted  some  measure  of  counterac- 
tion; but  there  was  none,  and  the  bank  of  England 
effected  it3  purpose. 

It  has  been  asked,  what  will  you  have  banks  mere- 
ly because  the  monarchies  of  Europe  have  them? — 
Why  not  also  introduce  their  kings,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, and  their  aristocracy?  This  is  a very  shallow 
mode  of  reasoning.  I might  ask,  in  turn,  why  have 
armies,  navies,  laws  regulating  trade,  or  any  other 
national  institutions  or  laws,  because  the  monar- 
chies of  the  old  world  have  them?  Why  eat,  or 
drink,  clothe  or  house  ourselves,  because  monarchs 
perform  these  operations?  I suppose  myself  the 
course  of  true  wisdom  and  of  common  sense  to  be, 
to  draw  from  their  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization, 
and  political  institutions  whatever  is  good,  and  avoid 
whatever  is  bad. 


Where,  exclusive  of  those  who  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a bank  of  the  Un  ited  States  upon  consti- 
tutional ground,  do  we  find  the  greatest  opposition  to 
il?  You  are,  fellow  citizens,  perhaps,  not  possessed 
of  information  which  I happen  to  have  acquired. — 
The  greatest  opposition  to  a Bank  of  Ihe  United  States 
will  be  found  lo  arise  out  of  a foreign  influence,  and 
may  be  traced  to  the  bankers  and  brokers  of  Wall 
street,  New  York,  who  are  wielding  a foreign  capi 
tal.  Foreign  powers  and  foreign  capitalists  see  with 
satisfaction  whatever  retards  the  growth,  checks  the 
prosperity,  or  arrests  the  progress  of  this  country. — 
Those  who  wield  that  foreign  capital  find,  from  experi- 
ence, that  they  can  employ  it  to  the  bestadvantage  in  a 
disordered  state  of  the  currency,  and  when  exchang- 
es are  fluctuating  and  irregular.  There  are  nosections 
oftbe  Union  which  need  a uniform  currency,  sound 
and  everywhere  convertible  into  specie  oil  demand, 
so  much  as  you  at  the  south  and  we  in  the  west.  It 
is  indispensable  to  our  prosperity.  And,  ifour  breth- 
ren at  the  north  and  the  east  did  not  feel  the  want 
of  it  themselves,  since  it  will  do  them  no  prejudice, 
they  ought,  upon  principles  of  sympathy  and  mutu 
al  accommodation,  to  concur  in  supplying  what  is  so 
essential  to  the  business  and  industry  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  It  is  said  that  the  currency  and 
exchanges  have  improved  and  are  improving,  arid  so 
they  hare  and  are.  This  improvement  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  salutary  operation  of  the  tariffof  1842, 
which  turned  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  our  fa- 
vor. But  such  is  the  enterprise  and  buoyancy  of 
our  population  that  we  have  no  security  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  state  of  things.  The  balance  of  trade 
may  take  another  direction,  new  revulsions  in  trad 


tional,  appertains  to  the  federal  government,  all ; may  take  place,  seasons  of  distress  and  embarrass- 
that  is  limited  and  local  to  the  state  governments. -r- j ment  we  must  expect.  Does  any  body  believe  the 
The  states  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  the  general  j local  banking  system  of  the  United  States  is  eompe- 
government,  nor  ought  that  to  attempt  to  perform,  Uent  to  meet  and  provide  for  these  ex  igencies?  It  is  the 
nor  can  it  so  well  execute,  the  trusts  confided  i part  of  a wise  government  to  anticipate  and  provide, 
to  the  state  governments.  We  want  a national  as  far  as  possible,  for  all  these  contingencies.  Jt  is 
army,  a national  navy,  a national  post  office  es-|  urged  against  banks  that  they  are  often  badly  and  dis- 
tablishment,  national  laws  regulating  our  foreign  honestly  administered,  and  frequently  break,  to  the  in- 


jury aud  prejudice  of  the  community.  I am  far 
from  denying  that  banks  are  attended  with  mischief 
and  some  inconvenience,  but  that  is  the  lot  of  all  hu- 
man institutions.  The  employment  ofsteam  is  often 
attended  with  disastrous  consequences,  of  which  we 
have  had  recent  melancholy  examples.  But  does  any 
body  on  that  account  think  of  proposing  to  discon- 
tinue the  agency  of  steam  power  cither  on  the  land 
or  the  water?  The  most  that  is  thought  of  is  that 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  increase  vigilance  and  multi- 
ply precautions  against  the  recurrence  of  accidents. 
As  to  banks  the  true  question  is,  whether  the  sum 
of  the  inconvenience  of  dispensing  with  them  would 
not  be  greater  than  any  amount  of  which  they  are 
productive?  And,  in  any  new  charters  that  may  be 
granted,  we  should  anxiously  endeavor  to  provide 
all  possible  restrictions,  securities,  and  guaranties 
against  their  mismanagement  which  reason  or  expe- 
rience may  suggest. 

Such  are  my  views  of  the  question  of  establishing 
a Bank  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  long, 
and  honestly,  and  sincerely  entertained  by  me;  but  I 
do  not  seek  to  enforce  them  upon  any  others. — 
Above  all,  I do  not  desire  any  Bank  of  the  Uni'ed 
States  attempted  or  established,  unless  and  until  it  is 
imperatively  demanded,  as  [ believe  demanded  it 
will  be,  by  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

[executive  prerogatives.] 

I should  have  been  glad,  fellow-citizens,  if  I had 
time  and  strength,  to  make  a full  exposilion  of  ray 
views  and  opinions  upon  all  the  great  measures  and 
questions  that  divide  us  and  agitate  our  country.  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  been  able  to  make 
a full  examination  of  the  principles  and  pleasures  of 
our  opponents,  if  we  could  find  out  what  they  are, 
and  contrast  them  with  our  own.  I mean  them  no 
disrespect;  I would  not  use  one  word  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one  of  them;  but  1 am  really  and  unaf- 
fectedly ignorant  of  the  measures  of  public  policy 
which  they  are  desirous  to  promote  and  establish. 

I know  what  they  oppose.  I know  that  they  stand 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  measure  which  the 
whigs  espouse  But  what  arc  their  substitutes? — 
The  whigs  believe  that  the  executive  power  has  du- 
ring the  two  last  and  the  present  administration, been 
intolerably  abused;  that  it  has  disturbed  the  balances 
of  the  constitution;  and  that,  by  its  encroachments 
upon  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government,  it 
has  become  alarming  and  dangerous.  The  whigs 
are,  therefore,  desirous  tv  restrain  it  within  consti- 
tutional and  proper  limits.  Butour  opponents,  who 
assume  to  be  emphatically  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  sustain  the  executive  in  all  its  widest  and 
most  extravagant  excesses.  They  go  for  vetoes  m 
all  their  variety;  for  sub  treasuries,  standing  armies, 
treasury  circulars.  Occupying  a similar  ground 
with  the  tories  of  England,  they  stand  up  for  power 
and  prerogative  against  privilege  and  popular  rights. 
The  democrats  or  republicans  of  1 79S — =-’9 , taught 
by  the  fatal  examples  of  history,  were  jealous  and 
distrustful  of  executive  power.  It  was  of  that  de- 
partment that  their  fears  were  excited,  and  against 
that  their  vigilance  was  directed.  The  federalists  of 
that  day,  imbibing  the  opinion  from  the  founders  of 
the  constitution,  honestly  believed  that  the  execu- 
tive was  the  weakest  branch  of  the  government,  and 
hence  they  were  disposed  to  support  and  strengthen 
it.  But  experience  has  demonstrated  their  error, 
and  the  best  part  of  them  have  united  with  the  whigs. 
And  the  whigs  are  now  in  the  exact  position  of  ihe 
republicans  of  1798~’9.  The  residue,  and  probably  the 
larger  part  of  the  federalists,  joined  our  opponents, 
and  they  are  are  now  in  the  exact  position  of  the 
federalists  of!798 — '9 — with  thisdifference,  that  they 
have  shut  their  eyes  against  all  the  lights  of  experi- 
ence, and  and  pushed  the  federal  doctrines  of  that 
day  far  beyond  the  point  to  which  they  were  ever 
carried  by  their  predecessors. 

[distribution.] 

But  1 am  trespassing  too  long  on  your  patience, 
and  must  hasten  to  a close.  I regret  that  I am  too 
much  exhausted,  and  have  not  time  to  discuss  other 
interesting  subjects  that  engage  the  public  attention. 
I should  be  very  glad  to  express  lo  you  my  views  on 
Ihe  public  domain,  but  I have  often  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  fully  ex- 
posed Ihem.  I consider  it  the  common  property  of 
the  nation.  I believe  it  to  be  esential  to  its  preser- 
vation, and  the  preservation  of  the  funds  which  may 
accrue  from  the  sales,  that  jt  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  theatre  of  party  politics,  and  from  the  temp- 
tations and  abuse  incident  to  jt  whilst  jt  remains 
there.  I think  that  fund  ought  to  be  distributed, 
upon  just  and  liberal  principles, amcngall  the  states, 
old  as  well  aa  new.  If  that  be  pot  done,  there  is 
much  ground  to  apprehend,  at  rju  very  distant  period 
a total  loss  of  the  entire  domain.  Considering  the 
other  abundant  and  exhaustless  resources  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  I think  that  the.  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  may  be  well  spared  to  the 
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several  states,  to  be  applied  by  them  to  beneficent 
local  objects.  In  their  hands,  judiciously  managed, 
they  will  lighten  the  burden  of  internal  taxation,  the 
only  form  of  raising  revenue  to  which  they  can  re- 
sort, and  assist  in  the  payment  of  their  debts,  or  has- 
ten the  compielion  of  important  objects,  in  which 
the  whole  Union,  as  well  as  themselves,  are  interest- 
ed and  will  be  benefited. 

[abolition.] 

On  the  subject  of  abolition,  I am  persuaded  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  one  word  to  this  enlightened  as- 
semblage. My  opinion  was  fully  expressed  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  Stales  a few  years  ago,  and  the 
expression  of  it  was  one  of  the  assigned  causes  of  my 
not  receiving  the  nomination  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  December,  1839'  But,  if  there  be  any 
one  who  doubts  or  desires  to  obtain  further  informa- 
tion about  my  views  in  respect  to  that  unfortunate 
question,  I refer  them  to  Mr.  Mendenhall,  oi  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

[national  morals.] 

I nope  and  believe,  fellow  citizens,  that  brighter 
days  and  better  times  are  approaching.  All  the  ex- 
hibitions of  popular  feeling,  all  the  manifestations  of 
the  public  wishes,  this  spontaneous  and  vast  assem- 
bla  ge,  deceive  us  if  the  scenes  and  memorable  events 
of  1840  arc  not  going  to  be  renewed  and  re-enacted. 
Our  opponents  complain  of  the  means  which  were 
employed  to  bring  about  that  event.  They  attribute 
their  loss  of  the  public  confidence  to  the  popular 
meetings  and  processions,  to  the  display  of  banners, 
the  use  of  log-cabins,  the  whig  songs,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  coons,  which  preceded  the  event  of  ’40. — 
How  greatly  do  they  deceive  themselves!  What  lit- 
tle knowledge  do  they  display  of  human  nature!  All 
these  were  the  mere  jokes  of  the  campaign.  The 
event  itself  was  produced  by  a strong,  deep,  and  ge- 
neral conviction,  pervading  all  classes,  and  impressed 
by  a dear-bought  experience,  that  a change  of  both 
measures  and  men  was  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  It  was  a great  and  irresistible  move- 
ment of  the  people.  Our  opponents  were  unable  to 
withstand,  and  were  borne  down  by  a popular  cur- 
rent, far  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  mighty  fa- 
ther of  waters.  The  symbols  and  insignia  of  which 
they  complain,  no  more  created  and  impelled  that 
current,  than  the  ohjects  which  float  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi  give  impetus  to  the  stream.  Our 
opponents  profess  to  be  great  friends  to  the  poor— 
and  to  take  a great  interest  in  their  welfare,  but  they 
do  not  like  the  log-cabins  in  which  the  poor  dwell! 
They  dislike  their  beverage  of  hard-cider:  they  pre? 
fer  sparkling  champaigne,  and  perhaps  their  taste  is 
correct,  but  they  ought  to  reflect  that  it  is  not  with- 
in the  poor  man’s  reach.  They  have  a mortal  hatred 
to  our  unoffending  coons,  and  would  prefer  any  other 
quadruped.  And,  as  for  our  whig  songs,  to  their 
ears  they  appear  grating  and  full  of  discord,  although 
chaunted  by  the  loveliest  daughters  and  rpost  melodi- 
ous voices  of  the  land!  We  are  very  sorry  to  disob- 
lige our  democratic  friends,  but  I am  afraid  they 
will  have  to  reconcile  themselves  as  well  ps  they  pan 
to  our  log-cabius,  hard-cider,  and  whig  songs.  Po- 
pular excitement,  demonstrating  a lively  interest  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  is  far  preferable 
to  a stale  of  stillness,  of  sullen  g|oom,  and  silent 
acquiescence,  which  denotes  the  existence  of  despo- 
tism, or  a slate  of  preparation  for  its  introduction. 
And  we  need  not  be  disturbed  if  that  excitement 
should  sometimes  manifest  itself  in  ludicrous  but  in- 
nocent forms.  But  our  opponents  seem  to  have  short 
memories.  Who  commenced  that  species  of  display 
and  exhibition  of  which  they  now  so  bitterly  com- 
plain? Have  they  already  forgotten  the  circumstan- 
ces attendant  on  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1832? — 
Have  they  forgotten  the  use  which  they  made  of  the 
hog — the  whole  hog,  bristles  and  all?  Has  the  scene 
escaped  their  recollection  of  bursting  out  the  head  of 
barrels, — not  of  hard  cider, — but  of  beer,  pouring 
their  contents  into  ditcties,  and  then  drinking  the 
dirty  liquid?  Do  they  cease  to  remember  the  use 
which  they  made  of  the  hickory,  of  hickory  poles, 
and  hickory  boughs?  On  more  occasions  than  one, 
when  it  was  previously  known  that  I was  to  pass  on 
a particular  road,  have  I found  tbe  way  obstructed 
by  hickory  boughs  strewed  along  it.  And  I will  not 
take  up  your  time  by  narrating  the  numerous  instan- 
ces of  mean,  low,  and  vulgar  indignity  to  which  I 
have  been  personally  exposed.  Our  opponents  had 
better  exercise  a little  more  philosophy  on  the  occa- 
sion. They  have  been  our  masters  in  employing 
symbols  and  devices  to  operate  upon  the  passions  of 
the  people;  and  if  they  would  reflect  and  philoso- 
phize a little  they  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that,  whenever  an  army  or  a pqlitical  party  achieves 
a victory  over  an  adversary  by  means  of  any  new  in- 
strument or  stratagem,  that  adversary  will  be  sure, 
sooner  or,  later,  to  employ  the  sgnae  means. 

1 am  truly  glad  to  see  our  opponents  returning  to 
a sense  of  order  and  decency.  I should  be  still  hap- 


pier if  I did  not  fear  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
mortification  of  a past  defeat,  and  the  apprehension 
of  one  that  awaits  them  ahead,  rather  than  any  tho- 
rough reformation  of  manners.  Most  certainly  I do 
not  approve  of  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people, 
or  of  the  use  of  disgusting  or  unworthy  means  to 
operate  on  their  sense  or  their  understanding.  Al- 
though I can  look  and  laugh  at  the  employment  of 
hogs  and  coons  to  influence  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  I should  be|glad  to  see  them  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  I should  greatly  prefer  to  see  every  free 
free  citizen  of  United  States  deliberately  considering 
and  determining  how  he  can  best  promote  the  honor 
and  prosperity  of  his  country  by  the  exercise  of  his 
inestimable  privileges,  and  coming  to  the  polls  un- 
affected by  all  sinister  exertions,  and  their  indepen- 
dently depositing  his  suffrage.  I should  infinitely 
prefer  to  see  calumny,  falsehood,  and  detraction  to- 
tally abandoned,  and  truth,  sincerity,  honor  and  good 
faith  alone  practised  in  all  our  discussions;  and  [ 
think  I may  venture  to  assure  our  opponents  that 
whenever  they  are  prepared  to  conduct  our  public 
discussions  and  populai  elections  in  the  manner  and 
upon  the  principles  which  I have  indicated,  the  whig 
party  will  be  as  prompt  in  following  their  good  ex- 
ample as  they  were  slow  and  reluctant  to  imitate 
their  bad  one.  The  man  does  not  breathe  who  would 
be  more  happy  than  I should  be  to  see  all  parties 
united  as  a band  of  brothers  to  restore  our  beloved 
country  to  what  it  has  been,  to  what  it  is  so  capable 
of  being,  to  what  it  ever  should  be— the  great  ino- 
de] of  self-government,  the  boast  of  enlightened  and 
liberal  men  throughout  the  world,  and,  by  the  jus- 
tice, wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  its  operation,  the 
terror  and  the  dread  of  all  tyrants.  I know  and  de- 
plore, deeply  deplore,  the  demoralization  which  has 
so  extensively  prevailed  in  our  country  during  a few 
past  years.  It  should  be  to  every  man  who  has  an 
American  heart  a source  of  the  deepest  mortification 
and  most  painful  regret.  Falsehood  and  treachery 
in  high  places;  peculation  and  fraud  among  public  ser- 
vants; distress,  embarrassment,  and  ruin  among  the 
people;  distracted  and  disheartened  at  home,  and 
treated  with  contempt  and  obloquy  abroad,  compose 
the  sad  features,  during  the  period  to  which  1 have  ad- 
verted, of  our  unfortunate  national  picture.  I should 
rejoice  to  see  this  great  country  once  more  itself 
agajn,  and  the  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years 
Shrouded  in  a dark  and  impenetrable  veil.  And  why 
shall  we  not  see  it?  We  have  only  to  will  it,  to  re- 
vive and  cultivate  the  spirit  which  won  for  us  and 
bequeathed  to  us  the  noble  heritage  which  we  en- 
joy; we  have  only  to  rally  around  the  institutions  and 
interests  of  our  beloved  country,  regardless  of  every 
other  consideration — to  break,  if  necessary,  the 
chains  of  party,  and  rise  in  the  majesty  of  freemen, 
and  stand  out,  and  stand  up,  firmly  resolved  to  dare 
all,  and  do  all,  to  preserve  in  unsullied  purity,  and 
perpetuate  unimpaired  the  noble  inheritance  which 
is  our  birthright,  and  sealed  to  us  with  the  blood  of 
our  fathers. 

[farewell] 

Qne  word  more,  fellow  citizens,  and  I have  done. 
I repeat  that  ] had  anticipated  much  gratification 
from  my  visit  to  your  state.  I had  long  anxiously 
wished  to  visit  it,  to  tread  the  soil  on  which  Ameri- 
can Independence  was  first  proclaimed;  to  mingle 
with  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
question  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  who  them- 
selves are  surpassed  by  none  in  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  human  liberty,  and  to  the  constitution  and  the 
Union,  its  best  securities.  Only  one  circumstance 
has  happened  to  diminish  the  satisfaction  of  my  jour- 
ney. When  I left  my  residence  in  December,  I an- 
ticipated the  happinesss  of  meeting,  among  others, 
your  Gaston,  then  living.  I had  known  him  long 
and  well,  having  served  with  him  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
He  united  all  the  qualities  which  command  esteem 
and  admiration — bland,  pure,  patriotic,  eloquent, 
learned,  and  pious,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Whilst  we  bow  in  dutiful  submission  to  the 
will  of  Divine  Providence,  who,  during  the  progress 
of  my  journey,  has  called  him  from  his  family  and 
from  his  country,  we  cannot  but  feel  and  deplore  the 
great  loss  which  we  have  all  sustained.  I share  it 
largely  with  you,  fellow  citizens,  and  it  is  shared  by 
the  whole  Union.  To  his  bereaved  family  and  to  you, 
I offer  assurances  of  my  sincere  sympathy  pnd  con- 
dolence. 

We  are  about,  fellow  citizens,  finally  to  separate. 
Never  again  shall  I behold  this  assembled  multitude. 
No  more  shall  I probably  ever  see  the  beautiful  city 
of  the  Oaks.  Never  more  shall  I mingle  in  the  de- 
lightful circle  of  its  hospitable  and  accomplished  in- 
habitants. But  you  will  never  be  forgotten  in  this 
heart  of  mine.  My  visit  to  your  state  is  an  epoch 
in  my  life.  1 shall  carry  with  me  every  where,  and 
carry  back  to  my  own  patriotic  state,  a grateful  re- 
collection of  the  kindness,  friendship,  and  hospitality 


which  I have  experienced  so  generously  at  your 
hands.  Arid  whatever  may  be  my  future  lot  or  des- 
tiny, in  retirement  or  public  station,  in  health  or 
sickness,  in  adversity  or  prosperity.,  you  may  count 
upon  me,  a3  an  humble  but  zealous  co-operator  with 
you,  in  all  honorable  struggles  to  place  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country  once  more  upon  a solid,  pure, 
and  patriotic  basis.  I leave  with  you  ail  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  offer— my  fervent  prayers  that  one  and 
all  of  you  may  be  crowned  with  the  blessings  of 
Heaven;  that  your  days  may  be  lengthened  out  to  the 
utmost  period  of  human  existence;  that  they  may  be 
unclouded,  happy,  and  prosperous;  and  that,  when 
this  mortal  career  shall  terminate,  you  may  be  trans- 
lated to  a better  and  a brighter  world. 

Farewell,  fellow  citizens— ladies  and  gentlemen — 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  all  of  you! 
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In  senate,  May  23,  1844,  in  secret  session,  on  the  treaty 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  addressed  the  senate 
nearly  as  follows:  In  proceeding,  Mr.  President,  to 
discuss  the  great  national  question,  I shall  commence 
by  laying  down  a fundamental  proposition  which  will 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  controversy.  I affirm, 
then,  that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States  to  initiate  the  in- 
choate treaty  for  (.he  annexation  of  'j’exas  to  these 
U.  States;  and  it  is  now  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
this  senate  to  ratify  and  confirm  it.  In  saying  this,  I 
have  exposed  the  vvho|e  of  our  lino  of  battle.  Before, 
however,  I proceed  to  defend  it  against  the  direct 
assaults  of  the  adversary,  I shall  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Renton,) 
from  a position,  a skirmishing  position,  which  he  has 
assumed  upon  our  flank.  The  honorable  senator,  as 
if  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of  the  atrocious  violation 
of  our  national  faith  which  would  be  involved  in  the 
ratification  of  such  a treaty,  has  given  us  a learned 
geographical  disquisition  on  the  question  of  bounda- 
ry, intended  to  show  that  in  receiving  Texas  we 
have  not  taken  the  republic  of  f^xas  only,  but  also 
a large  portion  of  New  Spain.  1 shall  not  enter  upon 
any  geographical  discussion  as  to  what  are  the  true 
boundaries  of  Texas,  because  I consider  that  whole 
question  as  having  been  perfectly  exhausted  by  the 
able  and  conclusive  argument  of  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Walkei;.)  But,  be  the 
boundary  what  it  may,  so  far  as  the  argument  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  Missouri  is  conperned,  it  is 
perfectly  immaterial  to  the  issue.  What  is  his  ar- 
gument? That  this  treaty  conyeys  to  the  United 
States  a large  portion  of  New  Spain,  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  “the  territories  of  Te^as;”  and  he 
then  proceeds  gravely  to  demonstrate  that  this  terri- 
tory is  not  embraced  under  the  denomination  of 
Texas!  Why,  sir,  Texas  professes,  and  the  treaty 
professes,  in  its  very  terms,  to  convey  to  us  “all  the 
territories  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  nothing 
, more.”  But  the  senator  from  Missouri  has  disco- 
vered that,  by  some  incomprehensible  juggle,  she  has 
actually  conveyed  more  than  herself?  Now,  it  is 
self  evident,  on  inspection,  that  the  tpjea fy  neither 
does  convey,  or  is  intended  to  copvpy,  one  solitary 
square  foot  of  land  which  does  not  rightfully  belong 
to  Texas.  The  honorable  senator,  to  strengthen  his 
assumed  position,  introduced  an  illustration  most 
unfortunate  for  his  own  purpose,  but  admiraby  adapt- 
ed to  mine.  He  presented  the  case  of  a land  owner 
who  has  a good  and  valid  title  fo  q portion  of  his 
estate,  and  a mere  pretended  and  unfounded  claim  to 
the  residue,  and  sells  the  whole  by  a general  desig- 
nation, specifying  no  boundaries.  And  he  main- 
tains that  the  purchaser  ip  this  case  would  take  not 
only  the  land  covered  by  a good  title,  but  also  the 
land  covered  only  by  a false  claim.  This  may  be 
law  in  Missouri,  but  certainly  is  not  in  Routh  Caro- 
lina. 

The  question  here  is,  what  has  Texas  conveyed  to 
the  United  States?  And  the  true  answer  is,  all  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  republic.  We  take  Texas 
as  she  is,  and  whatever  she  is,  and  no  more.  If  the 
honorable  senator  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  the 
true  boundary  of  Texas  is  not  the  Rio  del  Norte,  he 
has  only  shown  that  we  have  not  made  quite  so  good 
a bargain  as  some  gentlemen  may  have  supposed  — 
Yet  it  is  to  be  trumpeted  throughout  the  Union  that, 
by  this  treaty,  we  have  seized  upon  a great  part  of 
New  Spain. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  this  treaty,  with  a feeling  of  becoming  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  those  of 
Texas,  has  not  designated  the  territory  conveyed  by 
specified  boundaries,  but  has  left  the  whole  question 
of  boundary  an  open  question.  The  boundary  Of 
Texas  is  not  referred  to  in  the  treaty  at  all;  while 
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at  the  same  time,  the  correspondence  which  accom- 
panies it  clearly  shows  the  animus — the  true  intent 
and  purpose,  with  which  that  matter  was  left  an  open 
question:  it  is,  that  it  should  be  subsequently  settled 
on  equitable,  just,  and  liberal  terms  with  Mexico. — 
From  this  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  is  evident 
that  no  additional  atrocity  is  given  to  ou."  imputed 
violation  of  good  faith  in  this  transaction,  from  an 
attempt  to  purchase  what  we  know  Texas  had  no 
right  to  convey. 

I come,  now,  to  positions  assumed  by  honorable 
senators  on  the  other  side,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

And,  first,  it  has  been  contended,  with  all  the  va- 
riations of  phrase,  all  the  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  and 
all  the  emphasis  of  denunciation,  that  should  this  trea 
ty  be  ratified,  the  government  and  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  will  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  a gross 
violation  of  the  public  faith,  and  will  make  them- 
selves the  object  of  universal  scorn  and  detestation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Why,  sir,  have  ho- 
norable senators  forgotten  the  history  of  our  own 
country? — the  origin  of  these  states,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  independence?  What  was  our  condi- 
tion in  1778?  We  were  waging  an  unequal  war  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world;  her  fleets 
darkened  our  coasts;  her  armies  desolated  our  fields; 
and  distant  nations,  while  they  witnessed  with  won- 
der the  boldness  of  our  defiance,  looked  with  confi- 
dence to  the  hour  when  we  should  sink  in  the  con- 
flict, and  be  completely  subjugated  by  the  gigantic 
power  of  Britain.  At  that  dark  hour,  pregnant  as  it 
was  with  our  future  fate,  France  generously  stepped 
forward  and  tendered  to  us  the  hand  of  friendship,  at 
an  hour  when  we  were  not  recognised  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  and  were  scarcely  known  to 
some  of  them;  and  in  the  very  act  of  recognition,  she 
at  the  same  time  formed  with  our  infant  states  a trea- 
ty of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive. 

And  do  senators  find,  in  any  historian  who  has 
mentioned  this  eventful  transaction,  the  smallest  im- 
putation upon  the  government  or  people  of  France,  as 
having  been  guilty  of  a breach  of  national  faith,  and 
an  obnoxious  violation  of  her  treaty  obligations  with 
Great  Britain?  Do  they  charge  her  with  having 
tarnished  her  escutcheon  by  an  act  of  public  perfidy? 
I have  seen  no  such  charge  On  the  contrary,  1 be- 
lieve the  act  was  regarded  as  magnanimous  and 
rightful,  by  the  common  consent  of  civilized  nations. 
France  clearly  had  the  right  to  enter  into  such  a 
treaty,  without  incurring  the  slightest  imputation  of 
bad  faith.  I tell  these  senators  they  are  talking 
about  a question  which  is  not  involved  in  this  treaty 
at  all.  Their  charge  involves  a total  misuse  of  words, 
and  is  founded  on  a total  misconception  of  things. — 
If  this  government  had  even  contracted  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  Texas,  at  the  time  that 
Santa  Anna  was  marching  to  meet  a disastrous  and 
disgraceful  defeat  at  San  Jacinto,  she  would  have 
violated  no  principle  of  national  faith,  nor  any  dic- 
tate of  international  law.  She  would  have  done 
that,  and  that  only,  which  she  had  an  indisputable 
right  to  do,  and  which  at  that  time,  many  among  os 
(of  whom  I was  not  one)  held  to  be  as  much  our 
duty  as  it  would  be  that  of  a parent  to  rescue  a child 
from  the  fangs  of  a rattlesnake  or  the  crushing  fold 
of  a boa  constrictor.  We  see,  then,  at  once,  that 
this  assumed  violation  of  faith  is  wholly  gratuitous, 
and  rests  on  a total  misconception.  National  faith 
is  no  part  of  the  issue.  If,  indeed,  we  had  recently 
entered  into  a treaty  with  Mexico,  guarantying  to 
her  this  very  territory — in  that  case,  and  in  that  only, 
would  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  raise  a ques- 
tion of  faith  between  the  United  States  and  that 
country. 

I have  assumed  that  we  have  done  in  1836  what 
we  then  properly  refused  to  do.  1 have  shown  that 
even  this  would  have  been  no  breach  of  our  nation- 
al faith.  1 will  now  consider  this  imputation  as 
founded  upon  the  facts  as  they  exist  at  this  moment. 

What  is  the  condition  of  Texas  now?  Since  the 
period  to  which  I have  referred,  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  San  Jacinto  has  been  fought;  and,  contrary  to 
the  general  expectation  at  the  time — contrary,  I ac- 
knowledge, to  my  own  anticipations — the  power  of 
Mexico  over  her  then  revolted  province  was  (as 
subsequent  events  have  fully  demonstrated)  striken 
down  forever.  Even  after  that  battle  was  fought  and 
won  by  Texas,  disastrous  as  it  was  to  Mexico,  to 
Santa  Anna,  and  his  invading  army,  I believe  that 
the  pride  of  Mexico  would  have  been  roused  to  re- 
double exertions,  and  that,  in  the  next  campaign, 
Texas  would  have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  unequal 
conquest.  That  was  the  general  expectation  in  this 
country;  and  great  sympathy  was  felt  in  all  parts  of 
it  with  the  weaker  party.  Yet  our  government  scru 
pulously  abstained  from  interference.  But  after  the 
lapse  of  twelve  months,  so  far  from  manifesting  any 
thing  like  the  high  Castilian  pride  and  heroism  which 
has  here  been  so  loudly  claimed  for  her  by  the  sena- 


tor from  Missouri,  Mexico  still  left  the  soil  of  Texas 
uncontaminated  by  the  footsteps  of  a single  hostile 
soldier.  The  question  was  then  raised,  in  this  new 
aspect  of  affairs,  whether  we  should  recognise  the 
independence  of  Texas?  And  our  government,  act- 
ing with  the  same  prudence  and  caution  which  had 
been  exercised  in  the  case  of  recognising  Mexico, 
being  satisfied  that  Texas  had  practically  establish- 
ed her  independence  and  furnished  ample  evidence 
of  her  ability  to  maintain  it,  recognised  that  inde- 
pendence accordingly.  And  now,  having  been  the 
first  to  do  this,  and  introduce  her  into  the  family  of 
nations,  is  it  for  us  to  say  that  she  is  an  independent 
power,  and  yet  destitute  of  the  essential  attributes 
of  sovereignty?  A star  shorn  of  its  beams?  What 
was  the  amount  of  our  recognition,  if  it  did  not  ad- 
mit that  she  possessed  all  the  functions  and  rights  in- 
cident to  sovereignty?  Such,  then,  is  Texas — repub- 
lican Texas — by  our  own  recognition,  rightfully 
made,  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nations.  But  we 
are  not  alone  in  this  solemn  acknowledgment. — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  have 
all  concurred  in  the  recognition;  and  Great  Britain — 
I state  it  to  show  how  unfounded  are  the  sympathies 
here  manifested  for  Mexico — Great  Britain  has  very 
clearly  indicated  that  she  never  will  allow  Texas  to 
be  subjugated  by  Mexico.  She  has  interposed  as  a 
mediator,  out  of  humanity,  and  from  a regard  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  world,  and  from  an  avowed 
regard  to  her  own  commercial  interests.  It  may  be 
said  that,  in  this,  she  is  governed  by  the  dictates  of 
a selfish  policy.  This  may  be  so:  and  I would  like 
to  know  by  what  purer  or  holier  motive  states  are 
usually  actuated  than  by  an  enlightened  self-interest? 
I do  not  complain  of  Great  Britain  for  this  course, 
provided  she  does  not  tread  upon  the  toes  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  United  Slates.  She  has  un- 
doubted right  to  do  all  she  can  to  advance  her  own 
commercial  interests. 

Such,  then,  is  now  the  condition  of  Texas.  Her 
sovereignty  has  been  acknowledged  by  five  leading 
commercial  powers  of  this  civilized  world.  She  pos- 
sesses all  the  attributes  of  national  sovereignty  and 
all  the  elements  and  institutions  of  self  government, 
in  full  and  quiet  operation,  more  so,  by  far,  than 
Mexico.  If  a comparison  be  instituted  between 
them,  it  will  be  found  that  her  existence  and  perpe- 
tuity as  a nation  and  her  stability  as  a government 
are  by  far  more  firmly  established  than  those  of  Mex- 
ico herself.  Can  there  be  a question,  then,  whether, 
Texas  has  all  the  rights  of  an  independent  power? — 
If  she  has  achieved  her  right  to  independence,  and 
holds  it  by  that  highest  of  all  titles,  the  unanimous 
hearts  and  brave  arms  of  freemen,  I should  like  to 
hear  on  what  subtle  metaphysical  distinction  any  man 
will  undertake  to  say  that,  though  she  is  in  fact  in- 
dependent, yet  that  there  is  some  tie  jure  phantom 
of  Mexican  “divine  right”  in  the  way,  which  pre- 
cludes her  from  doing  “what  sovereign  states  may 
of  right  do.”  This  idea  of  de  jure  dependence  and  de 
facto  independence  is  ingenious  beyond  all  compre- 
hension; certainly  it  is  beyond  mine. 

I will  now  inquire  whether  Texas  has  not  a right 
to  enter  if  she  chooses,  into  a tieaty  of  annexation? 
Does  the  senator  from  Missouri  deny  her  right?  1 
am  sure  no  one  of  the  senators  on  the  otherside  will 
venture  to  deny  it.  I ask,  is  Texas  rightfully  enti- 
tled to  the  disposal  of  her  own  destinies?  Can  she 
do  as  her  sovereign  will  may  dictate?  If  she  is  a 
sovereign  power,  she  certainly  possesses  the  right  to 
dispose  of  herself  as  she  pleases;  and  if  she  has  this 
right,  and  may  lawfully  annex  herself  to  the  United 
States,  does  it  not  irresistibly  follow  as  a corollary 
that  the  United  Slates  has  a corresponding  and  equal 
right  to  receive  her?  Whal  means  the  right  of  pro- 
perty? Is  there  not  implied  in  the  very  terms  the 
right  of  the  proprietor  to  sell  and  the  correlative 
right  of  every  other  person  to  purchase?  Can  any 
one  conceive  of  the  one  right  without  the  other? — 
They  cannot  be  separated,  even  in  idea.  That,  then, 
is  now  the  naked  question,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  it 
would  be  a flagrant  outrage  upon  the  de  jure  claims 
of  Mexico  should  the  United  States  enter  into  this 
treaty  of  annexation  with  Texas,  by  which  we  re- 
ceive nothing  more  than  she  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  convey. 

I think  it  must  be  apparent  at  this  time  that  the 
notion  ot  the  United  States  being  guilty  of  a viola- 
tion either  of  good  faith  or  of  the  rights  of  Mexico,  is 
a mere  phantom,  and  founded  in  a total  miscoijpep- 
tion.  Let  us  again  take  the  analogy  of  a conveyance 
of  landed  estate.  The  senator  from  Missouri  would 
say,  I suppose,  that  if  the  land  to  be  conveyed  be 
subject  to  the  claim  of  a third  party,  however  frivo- 
lous, no-person  can  lawfully  purchase  from  the  right- 
ful owner  in  actual  possession.  The  honorable  sena- 
tor will  perhaps  say  that  a purchaser,  under  these 
circumstances,  would  buy  a lawsuit.  If  the  third 
party  has  been  actually  ousted,  and  has  failed  to 
bring  his  action  at  law  for  eight  years,  the  most  pru- 


dent man  would  not  hesitate  to  purchase,  particularly 
if  he  knew  the  adverse  claim  to  be  merely  vexatious, 
and  kept  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inducing  the 
true  owner  to  buy  his  peace.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  question  involved  in  one  of  the  resolutions  moved 
by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  viz:  do  we,  in  taking 
Texas,  lake  also  a war  with  Mexico? 

We  are,  in  my  judgment,  precisely  in  the  condition 
of  one  who  has  bought  a tract  of  land  against  which 
there  is  a fictitious  paper  claim.  We  take  Texas  as 
she  is:  as  a man  takes  his  wife — “for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  with  all  her  perfections  and  imperfections 
on  her  head.”  We  are  prepared  to  take  her  on  that 
condition. 

But  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Choate)  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Benton)  say  that  if  you  ratify  this  treaty 
you  rush  at  once  into  a war  with  Mexico.  That  was 
| my  doctrine  in  1836;  for  Texas  was  then  in  fact, 

! what  she  is  now  erroneously  denominated,  a “rebel- 
| lious  province.”  But,  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacin- 
to, Mexico  has  not  made  a single  military  movement 
towards  recovering  her  lost  dominions.  Since  that 
battle,  Mexico  has  done  nothing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  war.  She  has  been  able  to  make  rio  single 
effort  that  rises  above  the  dignity  of  a temporary  in- 
cursion for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  rapine,  alwayi 
concluded  by  a precipitate  retreat.  She  has  not  made, 
nor  has  she  been  able  to  make,  a single  effort  to  re- 
subjugate Texas.  What  does  Mr.  Webster  say  on 
this  point?  With  that  correct  and  felicitous  use  of 
language  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  he  says  to 
Mr.  Bocanegra,  “the  foot  of  an  invader  from  Mexi- 
co has  not  rested  on  the  soil  of  Texas  since  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto.”  This  is  literally  true.  The  “soles 
of  unblessed  feet”  have  found  no  resting  place  there. 
But  senators  insist  that  the  war  is  still  raging.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  gasconading  proclamations  of  Mexico, 
the  senator  from  Missouri  asks,  “Is  this  peace?” — 
Then  the  honorable  senator  went  on  to  illustrate 
what  constitutes  peace.  Without  answering  him  on 
this  point,  I propose  to  show  the  senator  what  con- 
stitutes war.  I shall  not  go  with  the  senator  from 
Missouri  to  a dictionary,  either  military  or  civil,  to 
settle  the  question;  though  were  these  authorities 
consulted,  1 have  no  doubt  they  would  confirm  all 
that  I am  about  to  say.  I will  first  show  what  the 
senator  from  Missouri  regards  as  the  definition  of 
war.  The  president  of  the  United  States — with  a 
precaution  and  wisdom,  I must  say,  that  will  do  him 
great  credit,  and  with  a firmness  worthy  of  General 
Jackson  in  his  best  days — has  not  proceeded  in  this 
matter  as  if  it  were  a game  of  children’s  play.  He 
has  boldly,  and  wisely,  and  prudently,  come  up  to 
the  emergency.  Well  knowing  the  character  of  Mexico 
and  aware  that  our  citizens  might  be  exposed  to 
predatory  acts  on  land,  and  piracy  on  sea,  he  has 
given  such  orders  for  the  movement  of  our  military 
and  naval  forces  as  the  occasion  demanded.  It  would 
have  been  downright  drivelling  to  have  done  less. — 
But  if  the  president  had  directed  these  movements 
with  the  constitution  open  before  him,  and  a council 
of  Philadelphia  lawyers  at  his  elbow, he  could  not  have 
plumbed  the  line  of  his  constitutional  power  more 
precisely  than  he  has  done.  The  orders  to  the  home 
squadron,  and  the  army  of  observation  sent  to  the 
Sabine,  were  to  watch  and  ascertain  the  threatened 
movements  of  Mexico,  should  any  such  be  made, 
and  promptly  report  them  to  headquarters  here, 
that  they  may  be  as  promptly  reported  to  congress. 

Now,  on  the  authority  of  these  orders,  the  senator 
from  Missouri  assures  us,  and  with  great  vehemence, 
too,  that  “we  are  already  at  war  with  Mexico.”  In 
support  of  this  assertion  he  gravely  turns  to  a mili- 
tary dictionary,  and  there  he  finds,  from  one  of  its 
definitions,  that  a "corps  of  observation”  is  a mili- 
tary corps  sent  to  explore  the  movements!  of  an 
‘■'enemy  " There  (says  the  senator)  is  war  for  you! 
You  have  called  the  squadron  ordered  off  the  Mex- 
ican coast  a “squadron  of  observation,”  and  the  de- 
tachment ordered  to  the  Sabine,  a “corps  of  obser- 
vation,” and  on  the  authority  of  the  military  diction- 
ary he  says  the  president  has  made  war  against 
Mexico!  If  to  employ  a corps  of  observation  is  to 
make  war,  then  we  are  at  war  with  Mexico  doubt- 
less; and  not  with  Mexico  alone,  but  with  all  the 
powers  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  for  we  have  squadrons  of 
observation  in  every  sea  to  protect  our  commerce 
and  to  make  war  on  pirates.  But  I do  not  exactly 
concur  in  this  definition;  and  I shall  novv  attempt, 
not  to  define,  but  to  show,  by  plain  illustrations, 
what  is  war,  and  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  war. 

(Mr.  Choate  here  interposed  to  explain.  He  had 
referred,  not  to  the  dictionary,  but  to  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations — to  Rutherforlh  and  Grotius.] 

Mr.  McDuffie  resumed.  After  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  where  five  hundred  men  conquered  a thou- 
sand, killing  one-half  and  making  the  other  half  pri- 
soners, and  capturing  the  Mexican  chief  in  person: 
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after  this  battle,  thus  glorious  to  the  solitary  star  of 
Texas,  the  captive  chief,  to  save  his  own  life,  recog- 
nized Texan  independence,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  it;  and  all  the  generals  who  were  with 
the  invading  army  concurred  in  the  measure  to  save 
the  whole  Iroin  destruction;  and  all  the  authorities 
of  Mexico — so  precious  did  they  deem  the  life  of 
their  chief,  bo.istfully  denominated  the  “Napoleon  of 
the  South” — ratified,  by  fair  implication,  the  con- 
vention which  he  had  made  with  the  authorities  of 
Texas;  and  I refer  to  this  convention  because  1 deem 
it  more  relevant  to  the  issue  than  the  treaty  of  Cor- 
dova, to  which  the  honorable  senator  referred — not 
because  it  was  a valid  treaty,  but  as  an  illustration 
and  a proof  of  an  historical  fact.  Now,  I consider 
the  convention  of  San  Jacinto  a fact  the  more  im- 
portant because  that  same  Santa  Anna  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Now,  the  honorable 
senator  insists,  that,  although  during  the  eight  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this  convention 
no  hostile  Mexican  foot  has  rested  on  the  soil  of 
Texas,  and  no  war  of  conquest  has  been  attempted, 
but  only  the  brief  incursions  of  irregular  bands  for 
purposes  of  pillage  and  plunder,  yet  the  war  is  still 
raging?  Why,  said  the  honorable  senator  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, “read  the  proclamations  put  forth  by  the 
Mexican  government,  and  all  her  public  official  acts, 
denouncing  vengeance,  and  will  you  call  that  peace? 


We  can  pay  no  attention  to  mere  gasconading  bulle- 
tins and  impotent  proclamations.  Since,  then,  the  I 
war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  has  ceased  to  exist 
for  eight  years,  with  what  propriety  can  it  be  said  ' 
that  we  shall  make  war  upon  Mexico  by  annexing  ' 
Texas?  The  imputation  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  un- 
founded. 

Having  thus,  from  reason  and  from  the  law  of  na- 
tions, shovvn  that  to  receive  Texas  into  this  Union 
will  neither  involve  a breach  of  national  faith  nor 
war  with  Mexico,  I shall  now  proceed  to  confirm 
these  positions  by  examples  taken  from  our  own  his- 
tory. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  said  that  this  reference 
to  precedents  might  be  made  for  purposes  of  crimi- 
nation. 1 assure  that  honorable  senator  that  I shall 
refer  to  these  examples  with  the  profoundest  respect 
for  the  administrations  by  which  they  were  furnish- 
ed to  us,  and  with  no  desire  to  criminate  any  one. — 

I ask,  then,  what  was  the  state  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  Mexico  in  1825,  when  Mr.  Clay,  as 
secretary  of  state  under  Mr.  Adams,  proposed  to 
Mexico  the  purchase  of  Texas?  The  war  with  Spain 
was  still  in  existeuce;  certainly  it  was  not  termina- 
ted according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  honorable  sena 
tor,  but  was  very  soon  afterwards  rigorously  prose- 
cuted. In  proof  of  this  I refer  to  the  fact  that,  four 
years  afterwards,  the  navy  of  Mexico  was  driven 


Read  the  counter  proclamations  and  defiances  of  from  the  ocean,  and  her  ships  actually  abandoned, 
Texas,  and  will  you  call  that  peace?”  Sir,  1 admit  and  her  territory  invaded  by  a powerful  army, 
at  once  that  if  war  consisted  in  manifestoes  and  pro-  | Surely,  Mr.  President,  those  who  maintain  that  the 
clamations  merely— if  it  could  be  carried  on  by  j war  is  not  now  terminated  between  Mexico  and 
“paper  bullets  of  the  brain” — (hen  there  might  be  a!  Texas  cannot,  with  any  sort  of  consistency,  main 
now  flagrant  war  raging  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 1 tain  that  the  war  between  Spain  and  Mexico  was 
But  1 will  now  bring  this  question  to  the  test  of  a | then  at  an  end.  Yet  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  then 


practical  illustration.  1 am  not  sure  that  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Choate)  has  ever  wit- 


made  a deliberate  offer  to  purchase  Texas  from  Mex- 
ico, without  deeming  it  necessary  to  consult  Spain, 


nessed  a fight  between  two  bullies  on  a court-house  whose  title  to  Mexico  was  much  stronger  then,  than 
green.  For  his  special  benefit  I will  therefore  sup-  j thatof  Mexicoto  Texas  now.  But  there  isyeta  higher 
pose  a pitched  battle  to  take  place  between  two  such  1 authority.  In  1829  the  territory  of  Mexico  was  in- 
heroes-— the  respective  champions  of  two  militia  ! vaded  by  a large  army,  and  her  ports  blockaded  by  a 
regiments.  The  largest  of  the  bullies,  it  shall  be  j numerous  and  triumphant  fleet,  from  March  to  Oc- 
supposed,  gets  horribly  and  disgracefully  whipped,  [ tober.  During  this  campaign,  which  threatened  to 
and  returns  from  the  nr.g  with  a bloody  nose  and  effect  a resubjugation  of  Mexico,  in  August  of  that 
fallen  crest.  The  battle  between  them  did  not  last  year,  while  a Spanish  invading  army  was  actually 


over  five  minutes;  but  the  defeated  hero,  having 
reached  a safe  position,  with  a sufficient  interposition 
of  distance,  stands  there  for  two  long  hours  by 
Shrewsbury  clock,  cursing,  vilifying,  and  denounc- 
ing his  adversary  in  all  the  choice  phrases  which  can 


upon  her  soil,  Mr.-  Van  Buren,  the  then  secretary  of 
state,  by  order  of  President  Jackson,  made  to  Mexi- 
co a proposition  to  purchase  Texas;  and,  in  his  in- 
structions to  our  minister  at  Mexico,  he  urged,  as  a 
reason  to  induce  Mexico  to  make  the  sale,  that  the 


be  collected  from  the  vocabulary  of  billingsgate  or  five  millions  of  dollars  which  were  offered  her  as  the 
a Pope’s  bull — the  conquering  hero  hearing  all  this  J purchase  money,  would  enable  her  to  defend  the  rest 
with  perfect  composure,  and  in  all  the  dignified  si-  ■ of  her  territory  against  the  power  of  Spain.  On 
lence  of  contempt.  Now,  will  the  senators  from  | what  ground,  1 ask,  can  either  of  these  transactions 

Massachusetts  and  Missouri  be  good  enough  to  tell  ! be  justified,  if  it  would  now  be  a violation  of  the 

me  how  long,  in  this  case,  the  fight  actually  lasted?]  national  faith  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union?  If 

Did  it  continue  only  five  minutes,  or  two  hours?  Did  there  are  two  men  in  the  United  States  who  are 


it  continue  during  the  actual  conflict,  or  during  the 
whole  period  in  which  the  defeated  hero  continued 
to  hurl  his  impotent  curses  at  the  head  of  his  con- 
querer?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will,  in  my 
opinion,  settle  the  question  whether  Mexico  is  at  war 
with  Texas.  For  myself,  I consider  this  fight  to  have 
lasted  just  five  minutes,  and  no  longer.  But,  forsake 
of  variety,  1 will  suppose,  another  conflict  equally  in 
point — one  which  1 presume,  as  I did  before,  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  never  witnessed  in  his 
life,  but  which  I feel  very  sure  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  witnessed  very  often— 1 mean 
a cock  fight.  I will  suppose,  then,  a fight  to  fake 
place  between  a large  dunghill  rooster  and  a small 
game-cock,  to  make  a precise  fit  in  the  illustration. 
The  dunghill  cock,  as  is  usual  with  birds  of  that 
feather,  gives  a violent  flap  or  two,  and  then  shows 
his  feather,  hacks,  and  runs.  When  he  gets  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger,  he  turns  round,  picks  up  a gra- 
vel to  stimulate  hts  craw,  struts  for  a moment,  and 
then  crows — the  signal  of  defiance  universally  re- 
cognized among  fighting  cocks.  The  instant  the 
game  cock  hears  the  signal,  he  darts  at  his  adversary, 
who  show's  the  white  feather,  and  runs  again.  After 
repeating  these  hostile  demonstrations,  by  his  throat 
and  heels,  for  two  or  three  times,  this  dunghill  roos- 
ter, finding  that  his  adversary  his  finally  given  up  the 
pursuit,  joins  a party  of  hens,  and  commences  a war 
of  strutting  and  crowing,  which  he  continues  for  two 
hours.  Now,  I ask  the  senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  Missouri  whether  they  consider  these  two  hours 
of  strutting  and  crowing  as  a continuance  of  the 
war? 

But,  to  be  serious:  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  at  once 
a violation  of  all  the  proprieties  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  a denial  of  all  the  doctrines  of  iriterna- 
tional  law,  to  assert  that  the  war  of  Mexico  against 
lexa&is  a war  Je  faclo,  when  she  has  for  eight  years 
ceased  to  prosecute  it,  and  when  her  total  inability 
o conquer  I exas  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world? — 
Sir,  tlu  war  is  at  an  end.  The  United  Stales  have  a 
periect  right  to  assume  that  there  is  no  war — much 
v iess  a war  of  conquest — between  Mexico  and  Texas. 


estopped  from  making  the  charge  of  violated  faith  in 
this  case,  they  are  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  On 
the  ground,  then,  of  high  precedent,  as  well  as  of 
reason  and  national  law,  I say  again  that  there  is  not 
a shadow  of  ground  to  say  that  it  would  be  any  vio- 
lation of  good  faith  whatever  to  ratify  this  treaty. 

Thus  much  for  our  right  to  receive  Texas;  and  now 
as  to  the  duty. 

I said  it  was  not  only  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  make  this  treaty,  and  of  the  senate  to 
ratify  it.  What  are  the  arguments  which  address 
themselves  to  our  understanding  and  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion? 

I ask  if  any  senator  here  indulges  for  a moment 
the  idea  that  Great  Britain  is  to  be  permitted  to  ob- 
tain the  control  of  Texas,  by  a treaty  of  guaranty, 
stipulating  for  exclusive  commercial  privileges, 
without  an  effort  to  prevent  it?  Now,  when  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  offered  Texas  to  our  embraces, 
if  we  reject  the  offer,  and  let  si i p the  “golden  mo- 
ment,” we  shall  be  justly  exposed  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  our  own  people,  and  the  ridicule  of  Europe. 

I never  till  now  fully  realized  the  truth  and  jus- 
tice of  Mr.  Monroe’s  declaration,  that  no  European 
power  must  ever  be  permitted  to  establish  a colony 
on  this  continent.  The  more  I reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject the  more  I am  convinced  that  the  interests, 
both  of  Europe  and  of  this  country,  require  that  that 
declaration  shall  be  maintained.  Can  there  be  a 
rational  belief  entertained  by  any  thinking  man, 
that,  should  Great  Britain  permanently  secure  the 
control  of  Texas,  it  will  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  interest  of  every  portion  of  the  United  States? 
And  do  not  senators  see  unequivocal  indications  that 
England  is  seeking  that  control,  and  making  all  the 
exertions  in  her  power  to  obtain  it?  1 bring  no 
charge  against  England,  as  cherishing  a spirit  of  uni- 
versal domination.  1 make  no  such  imputation.  She 
is  doubtless  doing  all  m her  power  to  advance  and 
secure  her  own  commercial  prosperity,  by  means  ol 
her  diplomacy.  I do  not  mean  to  say  she  is  making 
any  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  U.  States; 
but  I do  say  that  she  is  making  efforts  by  her  diplo- 


macy that  we  are  called  on  to  counteract,  by  every 
consideration  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  patriotism — 
by  all  the  peaceful  and  precautionary  means  in  our 
power.  She  is  trying  to  obtain  the  control  of  a re- 
gion large  enough  to  make  five  states  as  large  as 
Virginia.  If  she  shall  succeed  in  this,  will  she  not 
be  able,  at  any  moment,  to  throw  her  whole  military 
force  into  the  rear  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  at- 
tack us  on  our  weakest  point?  General  Jackson  has 
not  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  annexation 
in  this  view  of  the  subject. 

I cannot  suppose  that  there  is  any  portion  of  the 
Union  which  every  senator  here  is  not  prepared, 
and  does  not  feel  bound,  to  protect  against  every 
danger.  This  is  a consideration  which  rises  above 
all  party  distinctions,  above  all  local  interests.  If 
ever  there  was  a question  strictly  national,  this  is 
one.  I do  not  denounce  the  efforts  of  England;  yet 
I feel  myself  called  on,  as  an  American  patriot  and 
statesman,  to  do  all  which  1 constitutionally  may,  to 
counteract  her  efforts,  believing  they  would  be  vital- 
ly injurious  to  my  country’,  however  intended.  With 
the  views  I entertain,  I should  regard  myself  as  “a 
traitor  to  the  best  interests  of  my  country,”  if,  with 
such  an  imminent  danger  impending,  1 should  refuse 
to  sanction  the  only  act  which  can  save  us  from  a 
great  national  calamity. 

I shall  not  speak  of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  Tex- 
as, nor  of  their  immense  productiveness  in  cotton; 
for,  so  far  as  that  view  is  concerned,  it  is  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  slate  of  Massachusetts, 
and  not  myself  and  South  Carolina,  that  are  pecu- 
liarly interested.  So  far  as  I have  a mere  pecunia- 
ry interest,  as  a cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  I 
know  perfectly  well,  that  in  receiving  Texas  I rear 
up  against  myself  and  my  constituents  a formidable 
competition.  In  this  view,  I have  no  more  interest 
in  urging  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  than  the  se-  , 
nator  from  Massachusetts  Would  have  in  inviting  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston  or  Lowell,  a competitor 
who  possessed  some  new  and  secret  improvement  in 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  he  could  undersell 
all  existing  competitors.  But  the  • hole  south  has 
an  interest  in  the  annexation  proposed;  and  while  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  the  nature  of  that  interest,  I 
invoke  the  earnest  attention  of  the  senate.  The  in- 
terest we  have  in  this  question  is  one  which  ”/e  hold 
under  the  sacred  guaranties  of  the  constitution;  and 
it  involves  not  our  property  only — all  of  our  proper- 
ty— but  our  very  existence  as  political  communities. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  said, 
on  a former  occasion,  and  vith  great  eloquence  and 
emphasis,  that,  but  for  the  protective  system,  he 
would  instantly  abandon  the  steril  soil  of  Massachue 
setts,  and  fly  for  relief  to  other  and  more  fertile  re- 
gions. And  I say,  let  those  fearful  calamities  come 
upon  us,  which  may  result  from  what  England  consi- 
ders as  her  philanthropic  policy  of  extending  by  her 
counsels  the  spirit  of  universal  emancipation — let  the 
avowed  wishes  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world  be  consummated  as  respects  South  Carolina, 
and,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I would  seek  a refuge  oil 
the  highest  and  most  barren  mountain  of  Switzer- 
land rattier  than  remain  in  my  own  native  land, 
highly  favored  as  it  is  by  the  choicest  blessings  of  a 
merciful  Providence,  if  I am  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
curse  and  the  plague  of  an  emancipated  negro  popu- 
lation. The  whole  civilized  world  is  laboring  under 
a perfect  hallucination  on  the  subject  of  negro  sla- 
very as  it  exists  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
one  of  the  communities  of  the  earth,  if  we  except 
the  slaveholding  states  themselves,  has  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  true  character,  and  the  moral  and 
political  effects  of  an  institution  against  which  their 
intrusive  and  injurious  denunciations  and  intermed- 
dling machinations  are  so  perseveringly  directed.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  defend  that  institution,  upon  the 
supposition  of  a right  either  here  or  elsewhere  to 
interfere  with  it  in  any  way,  much  less  to  denounce 
judgment  upon  it;  but  1 speak  to  dispel  a prevailing 
delusion  from  the  minds  of  those  whom  the  consti- 
tution has  bound  to  protect  it  as  much  as  it  binds 
them  to  protect  the  manufactures  of  New  England 
against  the  incendiaries  or  the  soldiers  of  a foreign 
power.  Will  any  patriot  attempt  to  make  a dis- 
tinction between  the  social  rights  and  institutions  of 
the  states  of  this  confederacy?  That  this  govern- 
ment may  constitutionally  refuse  to  extend  its  pro- 
lection to  the  property  of  twelve  states  of  the  union, 
and  even  give  “aid  and  comfort”  to  foreign  and 
domestic  associations,  avowedly  aiming  at  its  de- 
struction? It  has  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  char- 
acter of  any  state  institution:  that  belongs  wholly 
and  exclusively  to  the  sovereign  people  ol  the  state 
where  the  institution  exists.  Now,  sir,  whatever 
others  may  think,  there  is  a deep  and  universal  con- 
viction impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  people 
of  the  sonth  and  southwestern  states  that,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a controlling  influence  over  Texas  by 
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Great  Britain — having  the  views  she  distinctly 
avows — will  be  imminently  dangerous  to  these  insti- 
tutions. We  ask  you  to  give  us  nothing;  we  only 
ask  you  to  protect  the  property  wc  have,  which  we 
hold  by  a title  derived  from  the  ancestors  of  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  north  during  our  common  de- 
pendence on  Great  Britain.  They  imported  the 
slaves  under  the  laws  and  auspices  of  the  mother 
country,  and  against  the  protests  of  some  of  the 
southern  colonies,  and  sold  them  to  the  ancestors  of 
those  who  now  hold  them,  and  warranted  the  title. 
And  the  solemn  guaranty  afterwards  made  by  the 
federal  constitution  was  nothing  more  than  a confir- 
mation of  this  warranty. 

I introduce  this  topic  here  on  this  occasion  to  show 
how  unjust  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  south,  who  have 
this  moral  and  constitutional  right  to  demand  of  this 
government  the  protection  of  this  description  of  pro- 
perty, to  treat  it  as  a sort  of  crimen  Iceax  majestatis — 
as  an  offence  against  the  majesty  of  abolitionism  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  talk  about  it  at  all  in  discussing 
a question  which  involves  its  existence.  It  has  been 
significantly  hinted  here  and  openly  affirmed  else- 
where that  the  secretary  of  state,  by  even  alluding 
in  his  official  correspondence  to  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, and  the  avowed  designs  of  Great  Britain  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  had  committed  a gross  indecorum  towards 
the  abolition  spirit  of  the  north,  which  would  drive 
northern  senators  from  the  support  of  this  treaty. 
What,  sir,  has  it  comu  to  this,  that  a man  who  feels 
himself  to  be  a free  citizen  of  these  United  States 
dare  not  even  speak  of  his  rights,  and  ot  the  obliga- 
tion of  this  government  to  protect  them  against  every 
danger,  direct  or  indirect,  open  or  disguised,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come?  A more  stinging 
insult  could  not  be  offered  to  a free\people.  It  has, 
again,  been  said,  in  certain  quarters  of  the  Union, 
that  Texas  shall  not  be  received  into  the  confedera- 
cy of  the  United  Slates  because  it  will  prove  a nur- 
sery of  slavery.  Allow  me  to  present  a plain  and 
practical  view  as  to  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  emancipation 
of  our  slaves,  or  of  a policy  which  shall  confine 
them  to  the  limits  of  the  existing  slave  states?  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  emancipated  slaves  which 
will  be  crowded  upon  us?  Is  there  any  theorist  so 
visionary  as  to  think  that  all  the  emancipated  slaves 
of  the  United  States  can  be  colonized  in  Africa? 
Why,  sir,  the  annnal  increase  of  these  people  by 
procreation  is  one  hundred  thousand.  And  how  many 
have  the  labors  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  U. 
States  annually  transported  from  this  cot  ntry?  Not 
one  hundredth  part  of  that  number.  They  have 
scarcely  checked  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  free 
people  of  color  already  existing  in  the  U.  States. 

That  population  in  the  United  States  cannot  be 
diminished,  hut  must  be  increased.  Now,  if  we 
shall  annex  Texas,  it  will  operate  as  a safety-valve 
to  let  off  the  superabundant  slave  population  from 
among  us,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  improve  their 
condition:  they  will  be  more  happy  and  we  all  shall 
be  more  seeure.  But  if  you  pen  them  up  within  our 
present  limits,  what  becomes  of  the  free  negroes, 
and  what  will  be  their  condition?  I have  not  seen 
them  congregated  in  great  numbers,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  community,  any  where  but  in  Philadel- 
phia; and  of  all  the  spectacles  of  squalid  wretch- 
edness to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  fiabitable 
globe,  save  perhaps  in  the  purlieus  of  London,  they 
there  exhibit  the  most  wretched  and  revolting.  They 
are,  in  every  view  of  moral  dignity,  a libel  upon  the 
human  race.  Though  they  live  under  the  control  of 
wise  laws,  devised  and  enacted  by  not  a bad  speci- 
men of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  yet  there  they  are 
such  a spectacle  of  human  degradation  and  misery. 
If  we  send  them  to  Africa  what  will,  in  a little 
while,  be  the  spectacle  they  will  exhibit  there  It 
will  be  worse  than  that  which  St.  Domingo  exhibits 
now,  after  a progress  of  forty  years  in  the  experi- 
ment of  self-government.  A philanthropist  will  be 
just  as  much  puzzled  to  ascertain  the  inscrutable 
purpose  of  God  iu  placing  such  beings  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  for  what  purpose  he  created 
scorpions  or  rattlesnakes.  In  St.  Domingo  they 
have  had  the  right  of  self-government  for  forty  years, 
and  what  has  been  their  history?  Indolence,  poverty, 
faction,  oppression,  and  civil  strile.  Wave  after 
wave  has  passed  over  their  wretched  country,  and 
every  wave  now  promises  to  be  a wave  of  biood. 
The  truth  is  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Even  now,  after  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  Christian  civilization— in  the  school  of  sla- 
very and  under  the  dominion  of  a superior  race — I 
deliberately  pronounce  it  as  my  opinion,  long  enter- 
tained, anu  founded  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  negro  character,  and  confirmed  by  the  fatal  ex- 
periments made  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  self-government,  conferred  upon  the  slaves 
now  existing  in  the  United  States,  formed  into  a 
Beparat  e community,  would  be  the  greatest  curse 


that  could  be  inflicted  upon  them.  And  if  they 
should  be  sent  back  to  Africa  they  would  speedily 
relapse  into  the  condition  of  their  savage  ancestors. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  them?  Remain  with 
us,  as  free,  they  cannot:  we  shall  be  constrained  to 
throw  them  off  as  a nuisance  upon  our  neighbors, 
and  the  result  to  them  will  be  worse  than  if  half  the 
parishes  of  England  should,  by  combination,  throw 
off  their  paupers  on  the  other  half.  The  injury  to 
the  free  states,  from  such  an  operation,  would  be 
much  greater  than  that  which  would  be  experienc- 
ed in  the  case  supposed  by  the  inundated  parishes. 

I trust  I have  shown  that  we  have  a moral  and 
constitutional  right  to  demand  the  protection  of  this 
immense  amount  of  slave  property,  and  that  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  are  alike  interested  in  giving  that 
protection  till  the  providence  of  God  shall  provide 
some  natural  aud  safe  process  of  getting  rid  of  this 
description  of  people. 

I deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the 
topic  at  all;  but  as  it  is  maintained  that  this  in- 
stitution is  a curse  which  must  be  removed,  and  as 
the  avowed  desire  and  effort  of  those  who  entertain 
this  opinion  is  to  produce  universal  and  immediate 
emancipation,  I ask,  in  no  spirit  of  recrimination, 
how  did  the  south  come  to  be  afflicted  with  this  mo- 
ral and  political  abomination?  Sir,  L|.  came  to  us  of 
the  present  generation,  and  our  ancestors  for  some 
generations  past,  by  inheritance.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  no  slaves  have  been  imported.  For  more 
than  a century  preceding  the  termination  of  the 
slave  trade  that  infamous  traffic  was  carried  on  by 
the  ships  of  Old  England  and  New  England;  and  I 
believe  it  was  a royal  monopoly  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  all  the  southern  colonies  I am  not  aware 
that  there  ever  was  a single  ship  engaged  in  this 
traffic.  For  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
which  have  been  so  often  held  up  to  excite  sympathy 
and  indignation,  the  responsibility  rests  exclusively 
on  the  ancestors  of  those  who  are  now  so  strongly 
animated  by  a blind,  reckless,  and  fanatical  zeal  for 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  our  slaves,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  double  guaranty  under  which  we  hold 
them,  by  the  law  of  contracts  and  the  constitutional 
compact  of  our  union  as  equal  and  sovereign  states. 
And  it  is  a remarkable  coincidence  that  those  Euro- 
pean states  who  never  had  any  agency  in  the  slave 
trade  scrupulously  observe  the  great  conservative 
law  of  non-interference  in  regard  to  our  domestic 
institutions,  while  those  states,  European  and  Ame 
rican,  who  are  really  and  exclusively  responsible  for 
the  original  sin  of  slavery,  are  combined  together  in 
waging  a great  moral  and  religious  crusade  againslan 
institution  which  they  have  themselves  brought  upon 
the  slaveholding  states  of  this  Union! 

I have  often  looked  at  the  ways  of  Providence  with 
the  profoundest  admiration  and  homage,  when  I have 
seen  by  what  extraordinary  agencies  God  is  able  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil.  It  is  obvious  to  my  view  that 
he  has  actually  educed  good  to  mankind,  even  out  of 
all  the  blood  and  atrocity  which  has  marked  the  slave 
trade.  A more  detestable,  a more  abominable  traffic 
never  tarnished  the  annals  ot  our  race;  and  yet  what 
had  been  its  result?  Two  and  a half  millions  of  the 
African  race,  whose  ancestors  were  brought  to  this 
country  in  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  state  of  savage 
degradation,  are  now,  after  a century  and  a half  of 
slavery,  a civilized,  religious,  and  I will  add  happy, 
and  contented  people.  Comparing  their  present  con- 
dition with  that  of  the  tribes  from  which  they  were 
taken,  it  is  apparent  thatthey  made  larger  advances  in 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  than  they  could 
have  made  in  Afriaa  in  ten  centuries,  with  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  ten  thousand  missionaries. 

Such  is  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  U.  States; 
such  are  the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  upon  us, 
and  such  are  the  results  which  have  grown  out  of  it. 
When,  therefore,  we  appeal  to  the  states  of  the  north 
to  protect  this  institution  from  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  it  is  exposed,!  trust  no  senator,  no  senator 
representing  a slaveholding  stale  at  least,  will  con- 
sider the  bare  fact  of  our  making  this  appeal,  a suffi- 
cient ground  for  rejecting  a measure  calculated  to 
afford  the  desired  protection,  and  eminently  expe- 
dient upon  more  general  grounds  of  national  policy. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  original  title 
of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  of  Texas;  and  it 
has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  the  title  was  impro- 
perly alienated  by  the  act  of  cession  to  Spain  in  Id  19. 
I understand  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri  to 
make  this  charge  against  Mr.  Monroe’s  administra- 
tion; and  1 further  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had 
once  cast  the  blame  on  a distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  then  a member  of  Mr.  Monroe’s 
cabinet,  and  now  a member  of  the  other  house;  but 
that  he  now  retracted  that  change  because  that  indi- 
vidual had  publicly  and  privately  declared  that  he 
was  the  last  member  of  that  cabinet  who  yielded  his 
consent  to  the  cession.  I now  propose  to  put  the  se- 
nator from  Missouri  right  in  this  matter.  For  this 


purpose,  I shall  read  a short  extract  from  a speech 
of  the  honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  delivered  in 
theyear  1838,  on  this  very  subject,  which  will  totally 
overthrow  all  the  arguments  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri  as  to  our  title  to  Texas,  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  would  carry  the  boundary. 

Here  Mr.  McDuffie  read  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Adams’  speech: 

“I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ready  and  frank  ad- 
mission; but,  sir,  there  is  a long  story  connected  with 
this  matter;  and  now,  though  it  is  two  years  since 
the  charge  was  fully  refuted,  it  appears  before  this 
house  in  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  a sovereign  state, 
and  it  is  represented  as  one  of  the  many  strong  mo- 
tives here  urged  to  induce  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  I will 
not  discuss  it  now.  But  at  a proper  time  I hope  to 
be  permitted  to  show  that  I never  did  consent  to  bar- 
ter away  this  or  any  other  right  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  an  alleged  equivalent  of  an  inferior 
value;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  very  claim  which 
the  legislature  of  Alabama  thinks  so  just  and  fair, 
and  the  gentleman  from  S.  Carolina,  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) still  continues  to  think  a just  claim,  and  which 
has  been  so  laid  down  in  another  place,  as  if  the  mat- 
ter did  not  admit  of  dispute,  is  as  flimsy  a claim  as 
ever  was  set  up  by  one  nation  against  another.  This 
I am  prepared  to  show.  It  was  no  right.  It  was  a 
claim.  It  was  a claim  of  all  the  territory  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  when,  in  (act,  there  never  had  been  a di- 
vision of  that  territory,  or  an  adjustment  of  that  claim 
with  another  and  much  better  authenticated  adverse 
claim  of  Spain.  On  what  ground  is  the  accusation 
brought  against  me  of  bartering  away  this  territory 
for  a mess  of  porridge?  What  pretence  is  there  for 
such  an  accusation,  when  I was  but  the  scribe,  but 
the  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  president,  in  an  adminis- 
tration in  which  there  were  two-thirds  of  its  number 
from  that  portion  of  the  union  which  now  manifests 
so  strong  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  this  union?  when  every  line  and  every  sen- 
tence of  the  treaty  was  sanctioned  by  that  cabinet, 
and  when  every  senator  of  the  United  States,  from 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  confirmed  it  by  his 
vote,  and  not  a voice  was  raised  against  it?  The  sen- 
timent was  unanimous  in  the  senate,  and  it  became 
equally  unanimous  throughout  the  union,  that  the 
treaty  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  ones  for  us 
which  had  ever  been  concluded  since  the  U.  States 
became  a nation.  I hope  the  time  will  come  when 
I shall  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  such  a de- 
monstration of  this  as  shall  leave  no  doubting  mirid, 
not  oven  in  Alabama.” 

I now  beg  leave  to  say,  in  conclusion,  and  as  an 
admonition  to  the  senate  how  eventful  may  be  the 
vote  we  are  about  to  give,  that  1 do  conscientiously 
believe,  on  the  evidence  before  us,  published  and  un- 
published, that  this  question  as  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  presents  the  alternative  to  us,  in  the  signifi- 
cant and  emphatic  language  of  general  Jackson,  of 
doing  it  “junw  or  nev dr.”  In  uttering  these  words,  he 
“spake  as  one  having  authority.”  VVe  all  know  that 
he  had  recently  had  a conlerence  with  the  confiden- 
tial secretary  of  president  Houston,  who  disclosed 
fully  the  condition  of  Texas  and  the  views  of  her  go- 
vernment. With  this  knowledge  in  his  possession, 
he  says  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  “this  is 
the  golden  moment.”  This  lost,  Texas  is  gone  for- 
ever; and  it  falls,  of  course,  into  the  arms  of  a foreign 
power.  It  is  a grave,  and  I will  say  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility, which  now  devolves  upon  this  senate. 
And  I tell  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that  in  this  re- 
sponsibility they  have  more  than  a proportionate 
share.  Suppose  that  the  prediction  just  made  shall 
be  fulfilled;  suppose  that,  in  ten  days  after  we  reject 
this  treaty,  another,  a treaty  of  guaranty  should  be 
entered  into  between  the  minister  of  Great  Britain 
and  president  Houston,  by  which  the  controlling 
power  of  that  country  shall  be  established  in  Texas 
forever;  how  deep  will  be  the  regrets  and  self-re- 
proaches of  those  who,  having  the  power  to  prevent 
such  a great  national  calamity,  have  failed  to  do  it! 

Are  senators  prepared  to  say,  with  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  that  if  any  European  nation  should  get  a foot- 
hold in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  power  shall  be  ex- 
pelled at  the  expense  of  a war;  and  yet  to  reject  the 
offered  boon  of  annexation  by  which  such  an  evil 
would  be  peaceably  and  forever  prevented? 

Even  if  the  evidence  were  much  less  direct  and 
conclusive  than  it  is,  of  a contemplated  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Texas,  stipulating  an  ex- 
change of  protection  for  commercial  and  other  equi- 
valent advantages,  a reasonable  probability  of  such 
arrangements  would  seem  to  demand  of  us  a prompt 
ratification  of  this  uealv.  1,  then,  implore  honorable 
senators  to  pause  long,  and  weigh  deliberately,  the 
confidential  evidence  before  them,  before  they  take 
a step  which  must  prove  to  be  irrevocable  and  fatal, 
and  by  which  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  deep  con- 
demnation of  an  excited  and  indignant  people. 
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Secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Bibb  accepts  the  appoint- 
ment, and  has  resigned  the  office  ot  chancellor  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  for  that  purpose,  assigning  as  his  rea- 
son, that  the  salary  of  the  latter  office  was  not  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  services  it  required.  He  has 
reached  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  postmaster  at  Philadelphia.  Montgomery,  has 
been  removed,  and  James  Hoy,  jr.,  late  deputy  surveyor 
ol  the  port,  is  now  the  postmaster. 

The  acceptance  by  J K.  Polk,  of  the  nomination  of  the 
Baltimore  national  convention,  will  be  found  in  this 
number. 

The  revenue  received  at  the  Philadelphia  custom 
house,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1844,  amounts  to 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  ... 

There  arrived  at  Boston  from  foreign  ports  during  the 
month  of  June,  9 ships.  17  barks,  62  brigs,  and  140 
schooners.  Coasters,  5 ships,  17  barks,  82  brigs,  and 
595  schooners,  and  19  sloops. 

Money  circles.  Ample  funds  were  forwarded  to 
New  York  by  the  Kentucky  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  pay  the  semi-annual  interest  on  the  state 
bonds. 

The  U.  S.  loan,  of  $5,500,000  is  to  be  paid  off  on  the 
1st  January,  which  will  increase  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  private  capitalists  now  seeking  investment. 

i Treasury  notes-  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
1st  iust.  was  reduced  to  $2,208,357  31. 

American  provisions  in  England.  Beef  in  good  de- 
mand; sales  to  a considerable  extent.  Pork,  demand  li- 
mited; supply  amplp, — -fine  qualities  sell  readily.  Lard 
without  variation.  Butter  sold  readily  at  an  advance. 

American  state  credit  in  England-  The  following 
is  clipped  from  a late  English  paper: 

“ The  latest  hoax  from  America.  A New  York  paper 
states  that  ‘the  Pennsylvania  legislature  has  passed  a 
law  imposing  a tax  expressly  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
its  debt.’  This  is  the  best  Jonatlianism  we  have  heard 
for  a long  time.’’ 

Cotton.  The  Britannia  brings  accounts  of  prices  re- 
viving. During  the  week  ending  7th  June,  the  demand 
revived,  common  and  middling  qualities  advanced  §d. 
per  lb.;  sales  amounted  to  34,470  bales,  of  which  specu- 
lators took  4,600  American,  and  400  Surat.  The  de- 
mand continued  to  improve  all  the  next  week,  and  a 
slight  advance  in  price  was  perceivable;  30,7 10  hales 
sold, — besides  1,5U0  bales  American  taken  lor  export. 
From  the  14th  to  the  lSth,  the  stock  on  hand  of  the 
manufactures  was  ascertained  to  be  very  limited, — pri- 
ces became  firmer,  n ot  withstanding  heavy  arrivals;  sales 
on  the  17th,  10,000  bales;  on  the  18th,  8,000  bales;  prices 
tending  upward. 

Cotton  crop.  The  loss  of  the  growing  crop  by  the 
flood  of  the  last  of  June,  between  Vicksburg  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  is  estimated  by  the  Vicksburg 
Whig  of  the  22d  ult.,  at  40,000  bales. 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  last  week  at  Baltimore 
comprise  7,284  bis.  and  170  half  bis.  Prices  for  How- 
ard street,  (old  wheat)  $4  12^;  city  mills  do.  $4  25. 

The  stock  on  hand  at  Rio  de  Jeneiro,  comprises  43,000 
his.  in  first  hands,  and  80,000  altogether.  Prices  for 
Richmond,  $5  624  net;  Baltimore,  $3  90  to  $4  7f  net  — 
Coffee  scarce.  Exchanges  there  25j  d. 

Wheat.  New  wheat  is  arriving;  some  lots  of  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  new  red,  sold  at  Bal- 
timore at  88a90  cts.,  prime  white,  94. 

Cor.N  MARKET. — Liverpool,  June  19.  No  change  worth 
reporting.  Prices  stationary.  The  demand  limited.  A 
light  business  done  at  former  quotations. 

Tobacco,  nothing  doing  at  Baltimore  (or  the  last  two 
weeks;  no  finer  qualities  arriving,  inferior  not  enquired 
for.  The  inspections  of  the  week  comprise  863  hhds.  of 
Maryland,  795  Ohio,  6 Kentucky,  1 Tennessee — total, 
1665  hogsheads. 

Pork  at  New  Orleans,  (reduced  to  barrels)  lor  nine 
months  of  each  of  the  years 

Imports.  Exports:. 

1842- ’3  23S,292  bbls.  150.906  bids. 

1843- 4  482,505  “ 381,428  “ 


Barrels  increased  this 

season,  - - - 244,213  230,522 


U.  S.  Bank  edifice.  The  negotiations  between  the 
agents  of  the  government  and  the  trustees  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purchase  ot  the  bank  build- 
ing for  a custom  house,  were  concluded  last  week.  The 
cost  to  the  government  is  $z75,0L'O,  paying  in  cash  $225,- 
000,  and  the  trustees  taking  the  old  custom  house  build- 
ing in  Second  strreet  at  a valuation  of  $50,000. 


Smoke.  The  New  York  Mercury,  Aurora,  and  other 
papers  are  endeavoring  to  make  something  splendid  or 
ominous  of  the  smoke  from  one  of  the  guns  fired  by  the 
Mexican  frigate  in  New  York  harbor,  in  compliment  to 
“his  excellency,’’  the  president,  and  his  bride  Instead 
of  the  usual  cloud  proceeding  from  a gun  when  fired, 
this  smoke  gracefully  pirouetted  round  in  a grand  cir- 
cle, twirling  upward  first,  and  then  gracefully  descend- 
ing, until  it  touched  the  water  and  disappeared.  Artil- 
lerists are  familiar  with  this  phenomenon.  A practised 
gunner  effects  it  by  greasing  the  interior  of  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  before  ‘touching  her  off.'  


Alabama  bonfire.  The  president  and  directors  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  according 
to  law,  burnt,  a few  days  since,  notes  of  the  Branch 
Bank  at  Mobile,  to  the  amount  of  $787,065;  ofthe 
Branch  Bank  of  Montgomery,  $298,376;  of  the  State 
Bank,  $5,91)0;  total'$l,091,34l.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
meet  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  currency  measure. 

Bequests.  Bv  the  will  of  Addin  Lewis,  and  his 
daughter,  Maria  Lewis,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the 
following  legacies  have  been  left:  $40,000  to  the  town  of 
Southington,  Con.,  as  a permanent  fund  for  an  acade- 
mical institution,  to  be  established  near  the  centre  of  the 
town;  $6,500  to  the  town  of  Wolcott,  as  a permanent 
fund  for  the  encouragement  of  the  district  schools  of  said 
town;  $3,500  to  Yale  College,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library  of  that  institution,  the  principal  only  to 
be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the  corporation. 

Betting  on  elections.  The  district  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  decided  that  money  staked  in  bets  on  ar. 
election  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  guardians 
of  the  poor,  and  cannot  be  recovered  by  either  of  the 
betting  parlies. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  directors,  made  up  to  1st  July,  shows  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  to  be  $98,013  90;  being  $31,995  45  more 
than  the  year  previous.  The  “Randall  and  preferred 
debts  now  amount  to  $122,608  16,  having  been  reduc- 
ed $40,434  the  last  year.  The  sinking  fund  now  amounts 
to  $20,089  93. 

Cuba.  The  Spanish  corporal  who  shot  Murphy,  an 
American  sailor,  at  Havana,  a short  time  since,  has  been 
sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  and 
then  to  be  degraded  to  the  ranks. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  at  N.  York,  175,  of 
which  62  were  under  one  year  of  age;  32  were  Irish, 
and  9 others  were  foreigners  front  other  countries;  8 
were  colored  persons;  23  died  of  consumption.  At 
Philadelphia,  149,  ol  which  62  were  under  one  year.  14 
were  colored  persons,  12  died  of  consumption.  At  Bal- 
timore, 70,  of  which  26  were  under  one  year,  11  were 
free  colored,  4 slaves,  2 died  of  consumption.  At 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  dining  the  week  ending  23d  ult.  2 
whits  adults,  1 child,  3 colored  adults,  3 children.  To- 
tal 9. 

Emigrants.  From  the  1st  to  the  24th  June,  13,683, 
steerage  passengers  arrived  at  N.  York  from  Europe, 
being  7,654  more  than  in  June  last  year.  During  the 
quarter  ending  30th  June,  25,098  foreign  passengers  ar- 
rived at  N.  York. 

Illinois.  An  immense  convention  of  the  whigs  of  Il- 
linois was  held  in  Peoria,  on  the  19th  ultimo.  Archibald 
Williams,  esq.  was  chosen  president,  and  strong  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  in  favor  of  whig  candidates  and  whig 
measures. 

Light  house  in  distress.  The  ship  Queen  Victoria, 
Capt.  Ramlett.  on  the  13th  ult.  off  the  Double  Headed 
Shot  Keys,  saw  a signal  of  distress  flying  at  the  light 
housp,  a ifritish  ensign  half  mast  and  union  down.  Hove 
too  the  ship,  when  a boat  with  the  keeper  of  the  light 
house  came  off  to  the  ship  for  water.  They  reported 
that  there  had  been  no  rain  since  the  5:h  of  December, 
and  that  they  were  almost  entirely  out  of  water,  when 
the  ship  Raritan,  Captain  Adams,  came  along  and  sup- 
plied them.  Captain  Rantlett  supplied  them  with  as 
much  water  as  the  boat  could  carry.  The  keeper  of  the 
light  requested  him  to  make  known  their  situation  to  a 
British  cruizer,  if  he  fell  in  with  one,  and  if  not  to  some 
one  who  would  relieve  them. 

Mile.  The  following  exhibit  of  the  number  of  yards 
contained  in  a mile  in  different  countries,  will  often 
prove  a matter  of  useful  reference  to  readers: 

A mile  in  England  or  America,  1,760  yards. 

Russia,  1,100 

Italy,  1,477 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  2,200 
Poland,  4,400 

Spam,  5 028 

Germany,  5.066 

Sweden  & Denmark,  7,223 
Hungary,  7,800 

League  in  America  or  England,  5,280 

Naval.  Commodore  Barron,  senior  naval  officer,  has 
purchased  a handsome  property  at  Norfolk,  and  is  abou 
to  return  to  reside  there,  from  Philadelphia.  1 

The  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes  and  brig  Somers,  the  New 
Orleans  Tropic  of  the  24: h ult.  says,  went  to  sea  from 
Galveston  after  the  arrival  nf  the  steamship  Union,  on 
the  8th  inst„  which  carried  out  orders  to  Commodore 
Conner.  It  was  understood  their  destination  was  Vera 
Cruz,  to  which  place  the  commodore  also  proceeded  in 
the  Potomac.  The  Union  returned  to  Pensacola. 

The  Pacific  Squadron.  The  U.  S flag  ship  Savannah 
was  at  Callao  harbor  on  the  2 1th  of  April.  The  sloop 
of  war  Levant,  arrived  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  sail- 
ed on  the  6th  of  April,  on  a cruise  to  Oahu — all  well. 

U.  S.  frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Armstrong,  sailed  to 
Mazatlan.  21th  February,  to  return  to  Callao,  and  then 
to  proceed  home. 

U.  S.  store  ship  Erie,  Capt.  Duke,  sailed  for  Valpa- 
raiso 14th  Marcit,  all  well,  expected  back  every  day,  and 
then  to  proceed  home. 

The  old  Hudson  frigate  was  sold  at  the  New  York 
navy  yard  on  Thursday  by  auction,  for  $6,700,  to 
Messrs.  J.  D.  & A.  W.  Westake.  It  is  about  14  years 
since  she  was  in  commission.  The  first  time  she  was 
for  sale,  the  government  bought  her  in  for  $5,000. 


The  U.  S.  steamer  Engineer,  Commodore  Cassiti,  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  on  Saturday  in  27  hours  from  Balti- 
more, with  52  recruits  for  that  station. 

A court  martial  hr  the  trial  of  Capt.  Job  G.  Williams, 
of  the  U.  S.  marine  corps,  upon  charges  preferred  by 
Daniel  Saint,  convened  at  the  Pensacola  navy  yard,  on 
the  13th  ult.  The  court  consisted  ofthe  following  offi- 
cers of  the  marine  corps;  Lieut.  Col.  Watson,  Major 
Harris,  Maj.  Dulany,  Capt.  English  Capt.  Edson,  and 
Lieut.  Hardy.  Walker  Anderson,  esq.,  acted  ac  Judge 
Advocate,  and  Beni.  D.  Wright,  esq.  as  counsel  for  the 
accused.  The  court  brought  its  labors  to  a close  on  the 
16th  ult. 

Paris.  The  municipality  of  the  Seine,  have  before 
them  a project  for  erecting  an  immense  workshop,  suffi- 
cient for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty  thousand 
poor  young  women  of  the  district  of  St.  Lazare.  They 
are  to  be  received,  lodged,  fed,  and  protected,  and  paid 
some  slight  wages.  Would  Pa-ris  be  safe? 

Port  of  N.  York.  During  the  month  of  June  212 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  being  47  more  than  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1843. 

Railroad  items. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad. 
Amount  of  coal  transported  this  season,  to  22d  June, 

150,040  tons. 

Do.  the  same  period  last  year,  - - 58,536  “ 

Increase  this  year,  ------  91,504  “ 

Religious  topics. — The  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
church  assembly  terminated  an  agreeable  session  of  two 
weeks,  on  the  28th  Mav.  There  had  been  £52,000  col- 
lected for  Free  Church  schools,  by  Mr.  McDonald,  of 
Blairgownie.  A splendid  college,  to  cost  £25,000,  is  to 
be  built  to  educate  ministers.  The  Gaelic  committee 
report  41  congregations  organized,  and  26  organizing. 

Protestant  Episcopal  ministers.  At  the  recent  com- 
mencement ot  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  on  the  29th  ult , credentials  were  granted  to 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Hall,  John  J.  Tucker,  Edmund  Harwood, 
Wm.  Everette,  D.  Gordon  Estes,  Stamous  Trikaliots, 
L.  Clemon  Johnson,  John  D.  Gibson,  Be nj . W.  Wichar, 
C.  H.  Platt,  John  B.  Calhoun,  H.  Bartow,  N.  Collin 
Hughes,  Mason  Gallagher,  Henry  D.  Noble,  Rd.  Whit- 
tingham,  and  C.  Seymour. 

A meeting  at  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  of  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  approves  of  the  course  of 
Bishop  Andrews, — protests  against  that  of  the  confe- 
rence;— they  advise  the  bishop  to  resume  his  duties,  and 
they  recommend  a disunion  of  the  church. 

Revolutionay  worthy.  Mr.  Samuel  Beavers,  died 
at  Washington,  Muskingum  co.  Ohio,  ori  the  23d  ult., 
iu  the  83d  year  ot  his  age.  He  was  a native  of  Loudon 
county,  Va.,  served  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  with  Washington  in  several  engagements,  and  pre- 
sent at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He  removed  to 
Ohio,  soon  after  its  settlement,  and  was  highly  respected. 

Rhode  Island.  The  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Is- 
land adjourned  on  Saturday,  after  a session  of  five  days. 
Besides  the  transaction  of  the  usual  amount  of  local  and 
private  business,  a resolution  of  general  amnesty  was 
passed,  granting  a free  pardon  to  all  persons  under  in- 
dictment for  participation  in  the  recent  insurrection  who 
shall,  at  the  next  term  of  the  supreme  court,  swear  to 
support  the  constitutions  of  the  state  and  of  the  Ur.ited 
.States. 

Santa  Fe  is  again  open  (o  all  who  wish  to  trade 
there.  Gen.  Martinez,  is  now  governor  in  place  of 
Armigo. 

Steamaoat  items.  The  General  Vance,  Capt.  Wood- 
worth,  exploded  a boiler,  whilst  at  the  wharf,  Canada 
side.  Gen.  Truax,  Captain  Woodworth,  Mr.  Mather- 
well,  engineer  of  the  Union,  and  George  Sweeny,  of  the 
British  steamer  Kent,  were  killed.  The  engineer  and 
two  firemen,  were  severely  wounded. 

The  Yazoo  Belle,  on  her  downward  trip,  struck  the 
Qeen  of  the  West,  bound  up,  near  Ghent,  on  the  20th 
ult.  The  latter  sunk  immediately,  to  her  boiler  deck. — 
Cargo  injured. 

The  Palestine,  on  her  trip  from  Pi’tsburg  for  St.  Louis, 
on  the  19th  ult.,  when  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire,  near  the  engine.  Terrible  con- 
fusion ensued; — the  passengers  crowded  into  the  yawl, 
which  was  hanging  at  the  stern; — one  of  the  ropes  that 
suspended  the  boat  was  cut  in  the  phrenzy  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  all  that  were  in  it  hut  two,  were  precipitated 
into  the  river  and  perished.  The  following  are  ascer- 
tained as  missing:  Charles  Harrison,  of  Pittsburg;  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  Mr.  Findley,  Smith  Moore,  of  Pintle  county, 
Mo.;  Geo-  W.  Stevens,  Wm.  Hopson,  Mrs  Levina 
Horn,  of  Ky  ; Jos.  Neal,  colored  cook,  and  three  fire- 
men, making  twelve  in  all;  the  firemen  are  supposed  to 
be  Germans.  The  fire  was  extinguished  in  a tew  mi- 
nutes, without  doing  serious  damage. 

A tent,  was  pitched  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  4 di  i nst..  under  which  eight  thousand  persons  could 
be  comfortably  seated  and  partake  of  a good  dinner, 
free  to  all-  who  came.  Concord  was  a part  of  the  first 
battle  ground  of  the  revolution. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  IIarvey,  a Baptist  clergyman,  109 
years  of.  age,  is  still  living  at  Frankfort,  Herkimer  co. 
N.  York,  and  is  engaged  every  Sabbath  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

Yellow  Fever  Statistics.  The  number  of  cases  o 
yellow  fever  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital,  at  New 
Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  was  7,787,  of  which  3,808  terminated  in 
death-  In  1823,  there  were  but  one  case,  in  1831  and 
1810  three  cases  each,  and  in  1836  six  cases. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamer  Great  Western  escaped  from  a legal  in- 
junction, not  quite  as  absolute  as  that  which  still  de- 
tains the  Great  Britain  in  Bristol  dock,  and  tracked  it 
for  New  York,  where  she  arrived  on  the  7th  inst,  bring- 
ing Liverpool  dates  to  the  22  ult.  three  days  later 
than  by  the  Britannia.  No  news  of  importance  had 
transpired.  Trade  in  England  continued  brisk — 
money  abundant — prospects  represented  a3  every 
way  cheering.  Business  with  the  manufactories 
active,  heavy  orders  on  hand  from  legitimate  sources, 
and  appearances  of  yet  more  extensive  demand, 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Petition  of  the  Lord  mayor  and  Deputation  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin,  presented  by  them  on  the  19th 
June,  in  their  robes  of  office,  to  the  Queen,  seated 
upon  her  throne  at  Buckingham  palace,  surrounded 
by  her  ministers  of  state. 

To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty, the  humble 

Address  of  The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor, 

A Iderman  and  Burgesses  of  Dublin. 

May  it  please  your  majesty,  we,  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  Burgesses  of  Dublin,  approach  your  ma- 
jesty’s throne,  assuring  your  majesty  that  we  contin- 
ue to  cherish  feelings  of  unbounded  loyalty  to  your 
majesty’s  sacred  person  and  crown. 

With  profound  grief  we  inform  your  majesty  that 
several  of  your  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland  are  at  pres- 
ent inmates  of  a prison  for  a constructive  offence — a 
mode  of  accusation  always  deemed  odkms  in  a free 
state. 

We  feel  that  the  law  has  been  strained  far  beyond 
its  legitimate  bounds  and,  as  interpreted  by  your  judg- 
es, has  entrenched  on  the  rights  of  your  majesty’s  sub- 
jects to  free  and  fair  discussion  of  political  matters; 
and,  if  permitted  to  become  current  law,  will  tend 
to  enslave  your  majesty’s  heretofore  free  people. 

We  humbly  submit  that  state  trials  have  invaria- 
bly brought  the  administration  of  justice  into  disre- 
pute, and  the  late  trial  of  our  fellow-citizens  has  in- 
flicted a deep  wound  on  it;  for,  although  unpleasing 
to  U3  is  the  task,  we  are  compelled  by  imperative 
duty  to  inform  your  majesty  of  our  opinions  on  the 
subject,  and  in  which  opinion  we  are  joined  by  a 
vast  majority  of  your  majesty’s  loyal  subjects  in  Ire- 
land, that  the  trial  was  not  conducted  on  fair  and  just 
principles;  that  the  jury  par,nel,  the  safety  of  the  in- 
nocent, was  fraudulently  dealt  with,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  then  accused;  and  when  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing that  fraud  in  court  by  challenge  to  tho  array  was 
offered  to  your  law  officer,  he  declined  it. 

That  one  of  your  majesty’s  justices  in  your  own 
court,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  Ireland,  where 
your  majesty  is  supposed  to  be  present,  stated  on 
several  occasions  that  this  dealing  with  the  jury 
panuel  was  matter  of  grave  suspicion;  that  the  crown 
solicitor  struck  out  the  names  of  every  person  on  the 
jury  list  who  was  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  prin- 
cipal prisoner,  thus  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  ma- 
jority of  your  majesty’s  faithful  subjects  in  Ireland, 
and  holdiug  up  the  professors  of  that  religioD,  which 
is  the  one  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Christian  world,  as  persons  not  deemed 
worthy  of  credit  on  their  oaths. 

That  evidence  had  been  laid  before  the  jury  by  the 
judges,  which  one  of  the  court,  on  the  motion  for  a 
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new  trial,  said  ought  to  be  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration, and  which  in  England,  the  more  favored 
part  of  your  empire,  would  not  be  brought  before 
the  jury  by  the  judges  there. 

By  this  means  has  one  who  was  deemed,  and  just- 
ly so,  a benefactor  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  the 
man  who  created  a public  opinion  in  Ireland,  and 
thereby  caused  the  great  act  of  emancipation  to  be- 
come law,  and  raised  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
station  of  free  citizens,  one  of  the  highest  ornaments 
in  your  majesty’s  dominions,  and  that  too  pending  an 
appeal  to  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  land, 
is  now  a prisoner  in  one  of  your  majesty’s  prisons  in 
Ireland. 

We  therefore  humbly  approach  your  majesty, 
praying  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  relieve  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  from  the  disrepute  which  these  proceedings 
have  brought  upon  it,  and  preserve  unimpaired  to 
your  majesty’s  subjects  in  Ireland  the  right  of  free 
discussion  on  political  events. 

The  answer  of  the  Queen  to  the  above  address  is  in 
the  following  words: 

“I  thank  you  foryour  renewed  assurance  of  loyalty 
to  my  person  and  crown.  I have  announced  to  you 
my  fixed  determination  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  res- 
pect the  decisions  of  my  courts,  to  which  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  is  confided. 

“If  errors  have  occurred  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  they  are  open  to  review,  and  will  be  ratified 
by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  appeal. 

“The  faithful  execution  of  the  law  is  regarded  by 
me  as  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  my  people.” 

On  the  same  day,  they  appeared  in  similar  form  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  presented  a 
strong  protest  against  the  proceedings  in  Ireland. 

Items.  The  emperor  of  Russia  whilst  in  England, 
sent  for  a ticket  to  the  Polish  ball,  and  paid  .£500 
for  it.  He  might  well  afford  a display  of  liberality. in 
regard  to  Poland.  The  Poles  returned  back  to  him 
his  £500. 

Leigh  Hunt,  receives  an  annuity  of  £150  from,  the 
father  of  Shelley  the  poet . 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  writes  no  more.  He 
died  on  the  15th  June,  at  Bologne. 

A petition  was  presented  to  parliament  recently, 
signed  by  2000  citizens  of  Rochdale,  that  in- 
stead of  the  sheriff  hiring  a jack-catch  to  execute 
criminals,  the  duty  be  performed  in  future  by  the  cler- 
gymen of  “the  state  church,”  in  order  to  “make  a 
serious  and  solemn  impression.” 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  created  a board  of  com- 
merce, at  the  head  of  which  he  has  placed  M.  R.oenne, 
formerly  his  minister  in  the  United  States.  His 
majesty  is  also  said  to  be  about  to  establish  chambers 
of  commerce  in  such  of  the  principal-  towns  of  Prus- 
sia as  are  yet  without  them. 

Dominica-  An  insurrection  amongst  the  blacks 
broke  out  on  the  5th  ult;  300  assembled  near  the 
town,  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  several  blacks 
were  shot  down,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  was 
severely  wounded,  his  horse  cut  down,  under  him. — 
Great,  confusion  prevailed. 

FRANCE. 

Mr.  King,  the  new  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  has  ar- 
rived at  Paris. 

A serious  affair  took  place  on  the  30th  May,  be- 
tween a body  1,700  or  2,000  cavalry  belonging  to 
the  emperor  of  Morocco,  Abd-er  Rahman, — under 
the  command  of  Sidi-el  Mancona,  and  the  French 
general  Lamriciere,  encamped  at  Magrui.  The  Turks 
and  negroes  it  seems  indulged  themselves  in  a freak 
of  fanalicisim,  and  determined  tocommence  a “Holy 
war”  against  the  French  invaders  of  Africa,  and  their 
officers,  were  not  able  to  restrain  the  impulse.  A 
fight  ensued.  The  French  repulsed  them  with  se- 
vere loss.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  affray, 
the  French  chamber  immediately  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  7,500,000- francs  lor  sending  15,000  addi- 
tional troops  to  Algiers,  and  a squadron  was  detatch- 
ed  under  command  af  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Sub- 
sequent advices,  as  late  as  the  5th  June,  allayed  the 
excitement  considerably.  England  in  the  mean  time 
took  the  alarm,  and  ottered  to  mediate  between  the 
Emperor  of  the  Moors  and  the  French.  The  rein- 
forcement will  make  the  French  army  in  Algiers 
amount  to  95  or  100,000  men. 


BURMA  1-1. 

Mr.  Kincaid,  late  missionary  to  Burmah,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Louisville,  detailing  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  missionary  cause  in  the  Burman  empire, 
said  that  “About  29  years  ago  Judson  sailed  for  Bur- 
mah.  In  1830  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
in  Burmah.  In  that  year  brother  Kincaid  and  bro- 
ther Mason  reached  Burmah,  finding  brother  Bennett, 
the  printer,  and  three  missionaries,  Boardman,  Wade 
and  Judson.  There  were  then  two  churches — one  at 
Rangoon  and  one  in  Maulmain.  In  1836  there  were 
14  missionaries  in  the  Burman  empire,  of  whom  two 
were  printers.  In  the  Burman  empire  are  three 
classes  of  people,  or  three  nations,  each  having  a 
distinct  language.  There  are  about  4,000,000  Shy- 
ans,  and  about  4,000,000  Karens.  The  Karens  had 
no  written  language,  and  were  not  isolators,  but  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance,  and  accustomed  to  offer  sac- 
rifices to  malignant  spirits. 

In  1834  a Karen  alphabet  was  prepared.  Now 
they  have  the  entire  New  Testament.  And  now  in 
the  Burman  empire  are  fifty  churches — all  but  two 
having  been  formed  since  1830.  About  five  thou- 
sand communicants  give  evidence  of  having  passed 
from  death  to  life.  Not  a few  have  been  imprisoned 
and  fined;  but  not  one  has  ever  apostatized  in  conse- 
quence of  persecution.  At  one  time  twenty  converts 
were  thrown  into  Bassim  prison,  of  whom  three 
were  females.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  buried 
alive.  When  the  sentence  was  announced  they 
promptly  replied,  “You  may  kill  us  if  you  will,  but 
while  we  live  we  will  serve  Jehovah.”  The  gover- 
nor was  astonished,  and  turning  away  said,  “These 
Karens  are  very  bold.”  All  the  people  in  the  city 
were  astonished.  “What  sort  of  religion  ie  this!” 
they  exclaimed,  “they  are  not  afraid  of  death,  nor 
the  governor.”  A solemnity  spread  over  the  city — 
a kind  of  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  these  prison- 
ers’ conduct  they  could  not  comprehend.  Great 
numbers  began  to  inquire  about  religion.  They  be- 
gan to  ask  for  books  which  taught  this  religion.  The 
governor  dared  not  to  execute  them.  The  sentence 
of  burying  alive  was  no  idle  threat.  Only  a short 
time  previous  some  had  been  buried  alive.” 

HAYTI. 

Tranquility  and  confidence  is  in  a great  measure 
restored.  The  chiefs  of  the  north  of  the  southern 
factions  have  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  pre- 
sident, Guerrier,  and  business  is  actively  resumed. 
American  provisions  in  abundance.  Coffee  com- 
mands good  prices,  and  the  demand  for  logwood  has 
elevated  it  to  $10all  per  thousand.  Those  who  fled 
are  rapidly  returning. 

MEXICAN  NAVY. 

While  President  Tyler  was  concentrating  a squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  orders  to  cruise  eff 
Vera  Ciuz,  and  intercept  any  naval  movement  from 
thence  towards  Texas, — the  Mexican  war  steamers, 
the  Montezuma , and  Guadaloupe,  arrived  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  on  their  way  to  N.  York,  having  touched  there 
for  fuel.  They  are  now  at  New  York  refitting. 

MEXICO.  AND  TEXAS. 

Border  wars.  A passenger  in  the  Neptune  gives 
us  the  following  as  one  of  the  many  acts  of  cruelty 
attendant  on  the  border  warfare  now  waged-between 
lawless  bands  of  Texans  and  Mexicans: 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month,  three  men  (de- 
tached from  a band  of  twelve)  left  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  Nueces,  near  Corpus  Christi,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  the  Agua  Dulce,  a stream  some  sixteen 
miles  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  horses  of  a 
party  of  Mexican  traders  encamped  on  that  stream. 
After  reaching  their  destination,  they  found,  instead 
of  traders,  three  Mexican  soldiers,  grazing  their 
horses  on  the  prairie,  who  yielded  up  their  arms 
without  any  resistance  wJiatever.  The  captain  of 
the  Texans  wished  to  kill  them  immediately,  but  was 
dissuaded,  for  a moment,  by  a young  man  who  pro- 
tested against  the  perpetration  of  so  horrid  a deed. 
Determined,  however,  on  the  destruction  of  two  of 
them,  the  leader  started  off  the  young  man  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp  with  one  prisoner — the  elder 
of  the  three,  telling  him  to  ride  on  slowly  and  he 
would,  overtake  him  with  the  others  in  a few  minutes. 
Scarcely  had  ho  crossed  the  stream,  when  the  two 
soldiers  left  with  the  captain  were  savagely  butch  ■ 
ered  with  a hunting  knife,  their  bodies  stripped,  and 
their  horses  taken  possession  of  and  driven  off  to- 
wards the  bandits’  camp.  The  trail  of  the  young 
mao  who  bad  started  before  this  tragedy  was  en* 
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acted,  was  closely  followed,  and  turning  round  the 
great  Chaparal  thicket  that  borders  the  stream,  the 
captain  found  him,  not  on  horseback  with  the  prison- 
er, but  on  the  ground  breathing  his  last,  having  been 
shot  through  the  body  with  three  balls  by  a party  of 
Mexicans  belonging  to  the  same  company  with  those 
whom  he  had  a few  minutes  before  killed.  At  night 
the  Texans  assembled  every  man,  and  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  Mexicans,  with  the  avowed  determin- 
ation of  killing  every  one  they  met,  or  losing  their 
own  lives  in  the  effort. 

TEXAS. 

By  way  of  New  Orleans,  Texas  papers  to  the  19th 
ult.  has  been  received.  They  are  tilled  with  articles 
on  annexation. 

The  Gazette  of  the  19th  says  that  if  Texas  could 
procure  from  Mexico  a complete  recognition  of  her 
independence,  a majority  of  the  citizens  would  be 
opposed  to  annexation. 

The  Galveston  Civilian  of  the  15th  ultimo  says: 
“The  annexation  fever  is,  we  are  happy  to  state,  now 
confined  principally  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sabine. 
Like  th e grippe,  it  has  been  of  a much  milder  type, 
and  passed  off  much  sooner  here  than  in  the  United 
States.  ‘Solitary  and  alone’  we  have  until  recently 
held  the  only  pen,  a feeble  one,  it  is  true,  which  has 
been  directed  against  this  measure;  but  succor  has  at 
length  come  forward,,  and  the  large,  intelligent,  and 
respectable  class  of  citizens  who  have  stood  opposed 
to  the  measure  are  likely  to  find  other  and  abler  ad- 
vocates of  their  opinions.  At  the  outset  of  the  ne- 
gotiations it  was  assumed,  with  more  confidence  than 
circumstances  warranted,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  Texas  were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Tins 
was  a mere  guess,  like  the  one  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
{viz:  that  two  thirds  of  the  United  States  senate 
would  vote  for  the  treaty,)  and  a better  knowledge 
of  facts  has  proved  that  both  were  erroneous.  Its 
friends  here  are  astonished  to  find  the  opposition  to 
it  is  so  strong  and  successful.  The  fact  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that  from  all  quarters  the  evidences  are 
strong  and  palpable  of  a growing  aversion  to  the 
scheme.” 

In  respect  to  the  Indian  troubles  on  the  frontier, 
the  Houston  Telegraph  of  the  12(.h  'has  the  follow- 
ing: 

“We  have  direct  information  from  Bexar  that  the 
danger  is  no  less  than  heretofore,  that  the  Indians 
are  still  committing  their  depredations  in  parties  of 
from  eight  to  twelve;  and  that  it  is  unsafe  to  travel 
the  country,  unless  armed  and  in  company.  And  it 
is  certainly  no  less  important  to  emigrants  and  stran- 
gers to  be  on  their  guard,  (ban  it  is  to  the  old  and 
experienced  inhabitants  of  Bexar,  who  never  leave 
town  without  arms  and  company.” 


NATIONAL  APPAIKS. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

John  Chambers,  to  be  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Iowa,  from  the  I5th  instant,  when  his  present  com- 
mission will  expire. 

J.  Humphrey,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  district  of  Michigan. 

Charles  Graebe,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

Moreau  Forrest,  to  be  marshal  of  the  U.  States, 
for  the  district  of  Maryland. 

Isaac  L.  Todd,  to  be  assayer  of  the  branch  mint, 
;at  Dahlonega,  Georgia. 

Henderson  Willingham,  to  be  marshal  of  the  U. 
States  for  the  district  of  Georgia. 

The  Charvis  murderers.  It  now  appears  from 
the  St.  Louis  papers,  that  the  president  has  not  par- 
doned David  McDaniel  and  Thomas  Tnwson.  They 
have  been  respited  until  the  27th  of  June,  1845,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  are  to  be  m the  St  Louis  jail. 
John  McDaniel,  the  captain  of  the  party,  and  Joseph 
Brown,  were  to  be  executed,  (the  Republican  says), 
on  the  12th  of  the  present  month,  “unless  the  presi- 
dent should  grant  them  a further  reprieve,  founded 
on  representations  recently  sent  by  a special  messen- 
ger to  Washington.” 

National  Anniversary.  The  public  journals 
that  have  reached  us  this  week,  are  crowded  with 
accounts  of  the  celebration  of  the  national  anniver- 
sary— every  where  hailed  and  observed  as  a day  of 
rejoicing. 

At  Philadelphia,  a grand  civic  procession  got  up 
by  the  Native  Americans,  was  the  lion  of  the  day. 
Every  thing  passed  off  peaceably.  An  assemblage  of 
801)  whigs  dined  at  Smith’s  Island,  Delaware  liver, 
and  were  addressed  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  esq.  of  Bal- 
timore, William  Halstead,  of  New  Jersey,  E.  Joy 
Morris,  M.  C.  and  others.  At  the  Saloon  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Museum  650  persons  partook  of  an  enter- 
tainment—and  were  addressed  by  David  Paul  Brown, 


hon  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  representative  in  congress,  and. 
Mayor  Scott.  Innumerable  other  and  similar  com- 
panies were  at  the  same  time  equally  enjoy  ing  them- 
selves. 

At  Bladensburg,  Prince  George’s  ■county,  Maryland, 
and  at  Heist  erstoivn,  Baltimore  county,  whig  mass 
meetings  were  held,  each  said  to  be  the  largest  coun- 
ty assemblies  ever  held  in  said  counties.  The  for- 
mer was  addressed  by  Augustus  W.  Bradford,  esq. 
of  Baltimore,  Thomas  S.  Alexander,  esq.  of  Anna 
polis,  the  hon.  John  P.  Kennedy  and  J.  M.  S.  Causin 
representatives  in  congress,  and  Wm.  Cost  Johnson, 
late  a representative  from  Frederick  county.  The 
Reislerstown  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  hon.  Mr. 
Wethered,  representative  in  congress,  J.  McKim 
Duncan,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Van  Biblur — 
and  after  dinner,  by  Thomas  G.  Pratt,  whig  candi- 
date for  governor  of  the  state,  J.  Nevett  Steele,  Sam’l 
H.  Taggart,  and  Geo  R.  Richardson,  esqrs. 

Al  Boston,  a company  of  about  1000,  in  procession, 
marshalled  by  C.  G.  King,  and  escorted  by  the  Bos- 
ton Light  Infantry,  proceeded  to  a large  hall  over 
the  Worcester  railroad  depot,  where  a sumptuous 
dinner  was  provided  and  enjoyed.  The  company 
was  addressed  by  the  hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Ber- 
rien, senator  from  Georgia,  Daniel  Webster,  Geo. 
Lunt,  Newburyport,  J G.  Pelfrey,  L.  G.  Foster, 
from  Connecticut,  Capt.  Park,  &c. 

The  Olsego  county,  New  York  locos,  held  amass 
meeting,  at  Coopertovvn,  which  was  addressed  by 
Lieut.  Governor  Dickenson,  and  Gansevoort  Mel- 
ville. 

The  Chenango  county  locos  held  a mass  convention 
at  Oxford,  where  Attorney  General  Barker  addressed 
them. 

Al  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Mass  meetings  of  the  two  poli- 
tical parties  were  held,  of  the  voters  of  Columbia 
county,  and  political  discussions  took  place.  Mr. 
Weed,  of  New  York,  Wheaton,  of  Albany,  Charles 
King,  D.  D.  Barnard,  and  a working  blacksmith  of 
Poughkeepsie,  were  the  principal  whig  orators. — 
John  A.  Dix,  Robert  A-  Morris,  and  John  W.  Ed- 
monds were  the  loco  orators.  The  whigs  had  a pro- 
cession, music,  &.c.  which  the  others  had  not,  though 
their  banners  bear  the  inscription  “Old  Columbia, 
good  for  800  for  Polk  and  Dallas.” 

At  Portland,  Maine.  A grand  mass  temperance 
procession,  with  insignia,  banners,  and  music. 


The  military  of  the  city  under  command  of  Capt. 
Munford  then  .paraded  through  the  city.  A national 
salute  was  fired — the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  read,  an  oration  delivered,  a capital  dinner  dis- 
cussed, and  enlivening  toasts  and  music  concluded 
the  day. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives  in  congress 
from  the  first  census  under  the  constitution  in  1790 
to  1840  inclusive,  together  with  the  times  of  admis- 
sion of  new  states: 

Free  States — Seven  old  ones  and  six  new  ones. 


17y0 

1800| IS  1 0 

1820 

18311 

1840 

New  Hampshire 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Massachusetts 

14 

17 

20 

13 

12 

10 

Rbude  Island 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Connecticut 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

New  Y ork 

10 

10 

27 

34 

40 

34 

New  Jersey 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Pennsylvania 

13 

18 

23 

26 

28 

24 

Vermont — adm  itt’d  1791 

2 

4 

6 

5 

5 

4 

Ohio  “ 1802 



1 

6 

14 

19 

21 

Indiana  “ 1816 







3 

7 

10 

Illinois  “ 1818 







1 

3 

7 

Maine  “ 1820 







7 

8 

3 

Michigan  “ 1837 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Total  from  free  states 

57 

69 

102 

123 

141 

135 

Slave  States — Six  old  ones  and  seven 

new 

ones. 

De law  are 

1 

' 1 

2 

i 

i 

1 

Maryland 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

Virginia 

19 

22 

23 

22 

21 

15 

North  Carolina 

10 

12 

13 

13 

13 

9 

South  Carolina 

6 

8 

9 

9 

9 

7 

Georgia 

2 

4 

6 

7 

9 

8 

Ken  tueky — admi’d  1792 

2 

6 

9 

12 

13 

10 

Tennessee  “ 1796 

2 

6 

9 

13 

11 

Louisiana  “ 18 12 

— 



1 

2 

3 

4 

Alabama  “ 1819 



— 

— 

3 

5 

7 

Mississippi  “ 1811 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

4 

Missouri  “ 1821 

— 

— 

1 

2 

5 

Total  from  slave  states, 

50 

65 

78 

90 

99 

88 

Grand  total, 

107 

134 

180 

213 

240 

223 

Free  statemajorify. 

7 

4 

24 

33 

42 

47 

Next  March  the  government  under  our  present 
constitution  will  have  been  in  operation  56  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  been  administered  by  south- 
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At  Mew  York  City.  The  American  says,  “the  glo- I ern  presidents  44  years  lacking  one  month;  and  by 
rious  fourth  was  in  point  of  weather,  most  deligliful-  "orthern  presidents,  12  years  and  one  month.  During 
bright  clear  arid  cdol  I the  same  time  southern  speakers  have  presided  over 

The  military  parade  was  not  distinguished  bynum-lthe  tlouse,f  representatives  41  years,  and  northern 
bers,  but  was  otherwise  brilliant.  speakers  15  years. 


Tbe  refreshments  furnished  to  the  troops  by  the 
corporation  were  liberal — and  in  the  evening  the  dis- 
play of  fireworks  at  four  different  points  of  the  city 


[Wetu  York  American. 


The  rivers  from  the  west,  flowing  int 


le  Mis- 


was  magnificent.  I he  “Native  American”  Mayor’s  souri  and  Mississippi,  were  at  a fearful  height  again, 
substitute  for  grog  and  booths  around  the  Park  was  , during  the  last  week  in  June,  and  the  destruci  on  of 
original  and  acceptable.  The  basin  ol  the  Park  both  life  and  property,  has  been  to  a most  serious 


The  basin 

Fountain  was  thoroughly  cleansed  on  Wednesday 
night,  and  yesterday  morning,  and  at  intervals  during 
the  day,  loads  of  pure  crystal  ice  were  thrown  into 
the  water  of  the  basin,  and  numerous  dippers  were 
placed  around  it — and  ail  who  desired  had  pure  iced 
water,  without  stint — fur  the  Croton  was  there  to 
keep  up  the  supply, and  without  price. 

Al  Richmond,  Virginia , thi  re  was  a very  imposing 
military  display,  rendered  the  more  interesting  by 
the  parade  of  the  attendance  of  the  ladies  at  the  nor- 
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amount.  Millions  of  dollars  would  not  replace  the 
property  destroyed.  Many  of  the  towns  have  been 
greatly  injured. 

The  immence  American  Bottom,  was  covered  from 
five  to  ten  feet  deep.  The  St  Louis  Reporter , of  the 
24th  ult.  says:  “The  river  is  nearly  three  fee!  higher 
than  it  was  during  the  great  flood  of  1785.  It  is  now 
about  thirty-seven  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  is 
still  rising.  The  water  is  in  the  stores  on  the  Levee 

The  lower  part  of 


tico  of  the  capitol,  to  witness  the  distributing  of  the  i the  deplh  of  sis  °r  seven,  reef-  JTh®  '0Wef.  pa,rt  of 
prizes  to  the  cadets  of  the  military  academy  of  Vir-  ihe  clly. 13  ,nund£;ted?  and  hundreds  of  families  have 
ginia,  who,  with  theirguesls,  the  cadets  of  Petersburg,  I °een  dr‘ven  Prom  lhe‘r  dwellings.” 


under  the  command  of  L.  J.  Bryan,  graced  the  pa- 
rade. Aledals  were  presented  to  aljutarit  C.  F.  Os- 
borne, as  being  the  best  soldier  and  officer,  to  sergeant 
William  C.  Lipscomb  for  his  general  good  conduct, 
and  as  being  a good  officer,  to  corporal  David  S. 
Watson,  for  general  good  conduct  and  soldierlike 
deportment;  and  to  private  Powhatan  Ellis,  as  being 
the  most  skilful  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Cadels  named 
as  highly  distinguished:  Lieutenants  Joseph  Dill,  and 
William  Valentine,  corporal  William  Munford  and 
privates  Jheo.  Mayo,  Cuarles  Dimmock,  and  Mahen 
Hobson, 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  above  interesting 
scene,  another  very  touching  ceremony  came  off— the 
presentation  of  a magnificent  sword,  on  behalf  of  the 
Richmond  Light  ' Inlantry  Blues  (commissioned  in 
1793,)  to  their  captain,  G.  W,  Munlord,  so  great  a 
favorite  of  themselves  and  the  city.  Lieut  G.  H. 
Tompkins  presented  the  sword  with  a neat  address, 
followed  by  the  reading  of  the  animated  resolutions 
of  the  blues — .Captain  Munford  responded  with  a few 
remarks,  which  thrilled  through  the  whole  assembly. 
When  he  said  that  this  beautilul  present  should  be 
sacredly  preserved,  and  finally  placed  on  his  coffin, 
we  observed  the  eyes  of  not  a few  soldiers  and  lair 
girk  glistening  with  tears.  Captain  M.  usually  so 
happy  on  these  occasions,  this  day  surpassed  him- 
self.” 


St.  Louis  papers  of  the  28th  ult.,  contains  further 
particulars  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  inundation. 
The  steamboat  Indiana  had  come  in  from  Kaskaskia, 
with  200  citizens  of  that  place.  The  entire  town 
had  been  flooded,  a number  of  houses  fallen  in  or 
floated  off,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  great  destitu- 
tion. All  along  the  river  a similar  state  of  things 
prevailed  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to 
exaggerate  the  sufferings  and  loss  of  the  people. 

Mails  batween  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
Canada,  &c. — The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  late  congress,  and  of  course  are  now 
the  law  which  governs  the  transmission  of  mails  be- 
tween Europe  and  America. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That 
the  postmaster  general  be,  and  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  with  the  post  office  department  of  the 
British  government,  for  the  transmission  of  the  Brit- 
ish mail,  in  its  unbroken  state  or  condition,  between 
Boston  and  Canada. 

Be  it  farther  Resolved,  That  the  postmaster  general 
be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  enter  into  such  ar- 
rangement or  arrangements  with  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  France  and  Germany , and  the  owners  or  agents 
of  vessels  plying  regularly  between  those  countries 
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and  the  United  States,  whereby  a safe,  and,  near  as 
possible,  a regular  direct  mail  communication,  under 
official  guaranty,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  viz:  the  port9  of  Bremen,  in 
Germany,  and  Havre,  in  France,  and  such  other 
principal  ports  on  said  continent  as  the  postmaster 
general  may  deem  most  proper,  shall  be  secured,  so 
that  the  entire  inland  and  foreign  postage  on  letters 
and  all  other  mail  matter  9ent  over  sea  from  the 
United  States  to  and  from  any  part  of  France,  and 
of  the  states  comprehended  within  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union,  and  of  those  countries  on  the  continent, 
between  which  and  France  and  the  said  German 
States  there  exists  a continued  arrangement  of  the 
like  kind,  may  be  paid  at  the  place  where  they  are 
respectively  mailed  or  received. 

Approved  June  15,  1844. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine  sailed  from  Macao 
1 1th  of  March  for  Manilla,  and  would  touch  at  Callao 
on  her  way  home. 

The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Gazette  says — “orders 
have  been  received  tor  finishing  the  sloop  of  war, 
Portsmouth,  launched  at  this  navy  yard  last  fall,  and 
left  unfinished.’’ 

The  Mexican  war  steamers,  now  at  New  York,  are 
to  undergo  a thorough  repair  at  the  Sectional  Dry 
Dock  company’s  yard.  One  of  them,  the  Guadaloupe, 
is  built  of  iron. 

The  long  lost  Grampus  probably.  The  New  Bedford 
Mercury  states  that  the  whale  ship  Montpelier,  Capt. 
Taber,  arrived  at  that  port  from  a whaling,  voyage 
reports  that  on  the  26th  of  June,  when  off  the  Ber- 
mudas Islands,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  distant  5 leagues, 
he  fell  in  with  a vessel  bottom  up,  or  nearly  so,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a 20  gun  schooner,  foremast 
gone,  mainmast  and  bowsprit  remaining,  apparently 
new.  Her  copper  appeared  good,  part  of  the  false 
keel  and  port  shutters  gone,  and  had  apparently  been 
in  the  situation  five  or  six  months. 

The  subscriptions  forihe  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  mariners  of  the 
Grampus  amount  to  §7,141.  A partial  distribution 
has  been  made. 

The  Missouri.  A Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Mercury  says — “the  court  of  in- 
quiry in  the  case  of  the  conflagration  of  the  steamer 
Missouri,  Captain  Newton,  consisting  of  Com.  Bid- 
dle, Captain  Skinner  and  Captain  Morgan,  have 
brought  their  labors  to  a close,  and  will  soon  report. 
They  have  adjourned  sine  die.  It  is  understood  that 
all  the  censure  will  fall  upon  the  person  who  took 
the  demijohn  of  turpentine  on  board  at  Norfolk, 
without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of  the  officers, 
and  stowed  it  in  an  improper  place  over  the  boilers, 
where  its  accidental  breakage  caused  the  fire.  The 
facts  are  all  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  the  person 
himself,  who  was  examined  before  the  court.  Ofj 
course  no  blame  attaches  to  any  one  else.” 

U.  S.  Frigate  Savannah.  Callao  bay , 18th  Februa- 
ry, 1843.  Dear  Sir:  I wrote  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  hope  that  it  has  come  safe  to  hand,  and  would 
inform  you  that  we  arrived  safe  at  this  place  on  Fri- 
day, 16  of  February,  1844,  all  well,  and  thank  God, 
in  good  health.  We  left  Rio  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  arrived  off  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  on  the 
8th  of  February,  and  hearing  that  commodore  A.  J. 
Dallas  had  sailed  in  the  store  ship  Erie,  the  same 
day,  for  Callao,  we  did  not  go  in,  but  proceeded  im- 
mediately after  him,  and  overtook  him  in  two  days’ 
He  came  on  board  of  the  frigate  Savannah  February 
10,  1844,  in  the  morning  hoisted  his  broad  pendant, 
and  fired  a salute  of  13  guns.  We  were  then  in  lati- 
tude 25  42,  south  longitude  75,  bent  on  our  way  to 
Callao.  The  Commodore  looks  remarkably  well  — 

I like  him  very  much,  and  he  is  beloved  by  every 
body.  On  our  arrival  here,  we  found  the  United 
States  frigate,  captain  Armstrong,  all  well.  She  ex- 
pects to  be  home  soon.  Business  is  rather  dull.  We 
sailed  so  fast  that  vve  left  the  Erie,  and  she  has  not 
as  yet  arrived . We  have  had  13, knots  and  4>  fathoms 
per  hour  out  of  our  sh  ip  before  wind,  and  10  knots 
on  a taut  bowline.  We  had  rough  weather  whilst 
doubling  Cape  Horn.  The  vessel  went  as  far  as  61 
degrees  south;  it  blowed  pretty  hard,  but  the  Sa- 
vannah is  one  of  the  finest  ships  1 ever  had  my  foot 
on  board  of,  she  rolls  so  very  easy,  that  you  would 
hardly  know  you  were  at  sea — so  little  motion.  I 
must  also  mention  that  our  townsman,  Henry  K. 
Hoff,  esq.,  our  first  lieutenant,  is  a man  much  belov- 
ed by  every  person  on  board  the  ship.  I have  been 
in  several  men-of-war,  but  never  in  one  in  which  so 
much  unanimity  prevailed  throughout  both  officers 
and  men.  Capt.  Geo.  Nicholas  Hollins  is  the  com- 
mander under  Com.  Dallas,  and  Capt.  Andrew  Fitz- 
ugh  which  brought  us  out  goes  home.  The  sloop  of 
war  Levant  and  schr.  Shark  are  out  on  a cruize  and 
expected  here  io  a few  days.  Wa  spoke  uo  vessels 


from  Rio  to  Callao.  Our  ship  has  been  visited  by 
the  French  Admiral  and  English  Captains,  and  they 
say  that  they  never  saw  a ship  look  more  beautiful 
nor  in  better  order.  U.  S.  Gazette. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Rhode  Island.  Whig  nomination  of  electors. — The 
whigs  of  Rhode  Island  met  in  convention  at  Provi- 
dence, on  the  4th  of  July,  to  nominate  candidates 
for  electors  to  president  and  vice  president,  S.  Fow- 
ler Gardiner,  of  Newport,  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  the  following  electoral  ticket  was  formed: 

Benjn.  Weaver,  of  Middletown;  Stephen  Steere, 
of  Smithfield;  William  Anthony,  of  Coventry;  Na- 
than F.  Dixon,  of  Westerly. 

Maryland.  The  whig  ticket  for  electors  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president. 

For  the  state  at  large. 

Wm.  Lingan  Gaither,  of  Montgomery  county. 

James  B.  Ricaud,  of  Kent  county. 

For  the  congressional  districts. 

1.  Thomas  S.  Alexander,  of  Anne  Arundel. 

2.  William  Price,  of  Alleghany. 

3.  Charles  R.  Stewart,  of  Howard  district. 

4.  Augustus  W.  Bradford,  of  Baltimore. 

5.  Henry  E.  Wright,  of  Queen  Anne’s. 

6.  Samuel  Hambleton,  jr.,  of  Talbot. 

Georgia.  The  delegates  appointed  to  represent 
the  whigs  of  Georgia,  in  a state  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  an  electoral  ticket  for  the  en- 
suing presidential  election,  discharged  the  duty  as- 
signed them  on  the  24th  June,  by  assembling  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  and  unanimously  adopting  the  following 
ticket,  which  was  reported  to  the  convention,  by  a 
committee  composed  of  three  delegates  from  each 
congressional  district: 

For  the  stale  at  large. 

Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  of  Oglethorpe. 

Joel  Crawford,  of  Early. 

For  the  congressional  districts. 

1st  dist. — W.  P.  McConnell,  of  Liberty. 

2d  dist. — Thacker  B.  Howard,  of  Muscogee. 

3d  dist. — C.  B.  Strong,  of  Bibb. 

4th  dist. — R.  A.  T.  Ridley,  of  Troup. 

5th  dist. — David  Irwin,  of  Cobb. 

7th  dist. — William  C.  Dawson,  of  Greene, 

8th  dist. — C.  J.  Jenkins,  of  Richmond. 

The  resolutions  ot  the  national  whig  conven’ion 
were  adopted  by  the  Georgia  convention,  and  one 
approving  the  nominations  of  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen. 
A central  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia. 

Alabama.  The  whigs  have  nominated  the  follow- 
ing electoral  ticket: 

For  the  slate  at  large. 

Nick.  Davis,  of  Limestone. 

Jas.  Abercrombie,  of  Russell. 

For  the  congressional  districts. 

1.  J.  W.  Chilber-s,  of  Mobile. 

2.  J.  J.  Hutchinson,  of  Montgomery. 

3.  W.  S.  Phillips,  of  Dallas. 

4.  W.  M.  Murphy,  of  Greene. 

5.  William  Cooper,  of  Franklin. 

6.  Geo.  P.  Bbirne,  of  Madison. 

7.  Chas.  McLemorf.,  of  Chambers. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Baltimore — Importations  and  Inspections. — 
The  following  table  exhibits  a few  of  the  leading 
articles  of  foreign  produce,  imported  into  the  district 
of  Baltimore  for  the  quarter  ending  June  3fl. 


Coflee, 

1844. 
bags  56,761 

1843. 

36,842 

1842. 

37,023 

Sugar, 

hhds.  4,727 

4,283 

4,189 

do. 

tres.  

5 

12 

do. 

brls.  276 

J50 

642 

do. 

bxs.  2,188 

3 

622 

Molasses, 

hhds.  2,898 

1,660 

701 

do. 

tres.  98 

39 

44 

do. 

brls.  158 

53 

32 

Hides,  dry, 

65,475 

33,333 

44,574 

do.  wet  salted,  2,254 

51 

— 

Inspections  of  flour  and  meal. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  quarter 

ending 

June  30. 

1844. 

1843. 

1842. 

Flour, 

brls.  98,642 

102,473 

99,965 

do. 

half  brls.  5,730 

7., 440 

4,475 

Rye  flour, 

brls.  3,826 

3,410 

1,401 

do. 

halfbrls.  49 

6, 

34 

Corn  meal, 

hhds.  81 

407 

305. 

do. 

brls.  8,474 

3,873. 

1,654 

do. 

halfbrls.  6,40 

247 

25, 

Inspections  of  tobacco. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30. 


1844. 

1843. 

1842 

Maryland 

hhds.  13,018 

13,008 

16,145 

Ohio 

do.  5,492 

2,971 

4,915 

Virginia 

do.  92 

76 

58 

Kentucky 

do.  509 

1,155 

538 

Missouri 

do.  4 

25 

— 

Stems 

do.  

22 

34 

Inspections  of  beef  and  pork. 

In  the  citv  of  Baltimore  lor  the  quarter 

ending 

June  30- 

1844. 

1843. 

1842. 

Beef 

bbls.  249 

750 

461 

do. 

ha, If  bbls.  84 

169 

97 

do. 

qor.  bbls.  91 

151 

139 

Pork 

bbls.  5,945 

6,419 

5,029 

do. 

half  bbls.  225 

111 

62 

do. 

qar.  bbls.  81 

— 



In  the  ci 

Inspections  of  whiskey. 
ty  of  Baltimore  for  the  quarter 

ending 

June  30. 
Number  of 

hhds.  733 

555 

334 

do.  of 

bbls.  9,670 

9,273 

5,698 

[Lyford's  Price  Current. 


LAKE  TRADE — BUFFALO,  JULY  1. 

Imports  and-  exports  to  first  July.  The  arrival  of 
thirty  steamers- and  fifty-five  sail  vessels  during  the 
past  month  from  points  upon  the  upper  lakes,  ha3 
given  our  impends,  of  grain  a peculiarly  heavy  aggre- 
gate, outweighing  all  former  seasons  very  considera- 
bly. To  mark  the  vast  increase  in  the  trade,  and 
rapidity  with  which  our  intercourse  with  the  west  is 
characterised,  it  is  only  necessary  to  revert  for  a mo- 
ment to  its  commencement.  In  June,  1840,  the 
steamer  Great  Western  brought  from  the  upper 
lakes  3,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  an  invoice  of  200 
bbls.  of  flour.  The  grain  was  the  product  of  Illinois, 
and  looked  upon  as  a heavy  importation;  but  the 
flour  wasthe  productof  Wisconsin,  was  manufactured 
at  Perkins’  Mill  Racine,  and  the  first  ever  exported 
from  the  Territory.  A period  of  only  five  seasons 
has  passed,  and  we  have  eighty  sail  in  a single 
month.  Will  the  future  be  marked  by  a similar  in- 
crease, and  have  those  who  invest  largely  in  bread* 
stuffs  and  await  with  impatient  anxiety  the  news 
from  Europe,  given  this  subject  its  legitimate  con- 
sideration? 

We  append  the  imports  at  this  port  from  the  com- 
mencement of  lake  navigation  to  1st  July,  for  four 


seasons. 


Articles. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Flour 

bbls  284,188 

255,034 

322,434 

431,351 

Wheat 

bush  328,447 

397,674 

428,249 

916,971 

Corn 

34,317 

136,264 

32,700 

50,880 

Oats 

# 

116,806 

none. 

6,423 

Ashes 

cks  3,241 

7,179 

14,587 

18,363 

Whiskey 

8,311 

7,628 

4,049 

2,693 

Tobacco 

unk’n. 

683 

1,192 

216 

Hams,  &c 

3,585 

1,272 

3,244 

f5,777 

Pork 

59,422. 

47,8-7.5 

34,178 

31,864 

Beef 

unk’n. 

520 

5,680 

17,407 

Seed 

2,727 

3,582 

3,252 

6,203 

Fish 

1,232 

204 

660 

540 

Butter  & lard  kgs  20,536 

33,304 

58,398 

37,448 

Hides 

11,298 

15,001 

10,640 

19,062 

Staves 

2,681 

2,320 

457 

1,335 

The  quantity  of  salt  and  oats  exported  from  this 
port  during  the  same  period  was — 

1844 — Salt  bbls  17,776  Oats  bush  2,500 

1843—  “ 5,665  “ 9,000 


These  two  items  were  destined  lor  U.  S.  ports, 
and  we  have  also  sent  out  some  15,000  bush,  wheat 
and  1,000  bbls  flour  to  Canada  since  the  opening  of 
navigation. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  wool  from  the 
west  to  July,  may  be  seen  as  follows: 

1844  bales  3,150  1843  bales  581  1842  bales  434 
Today,  a year  ago,  common  wool  was  selling  at 
22cts,  and.  a lot  of  good  Saxony  from  Genesee  coun- 
ty, sold, as  high  as  28cts.  Today,  the  prices  range 
from  2£h  to  37  j cts. 

Below  we  also  append  a table  showing  the  time  of 
commencing  lake  navigation,  the  amount  of  flour 
and  wheat  landed,  and  the  prices  paid  at  this  place 
on  the  1st  July  for  six  seasons: 

Lake  open.  W heat  bu.  Price.  Flour,  bbl.  Price. 

--  §0,78  431,341  §3,62 

1,12  32&, 434  5,12 

1,10  255,034  5,12 

1,10  284,188  4,90 

0,75  218,206  3,70 

1,12  142,321  5,62 


1844 — March  9 916,971 
43— May  6 428,247 
42-  March  7.  397,67,4 
41 — April-14  328,417 
40—  “ 24  261,262 

38—  “ 11  349,688 


The  slock  of  flour  on  hand  at  this  time  last  year 
was  20,000  bbls.  At  present  it  is  more  than  double 
that  quantity. 

Owing  to  the  low  tariff  of  prices  for  freight  or.  the 
canal,  arid’  free  imports  from  the  west,  business  trans- 


♦Included  in  the  corn. 
jAlso,  24,945  pieces  in  bulk 
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ar-ted  at  the  collector’s  office  in  this  city,  and  the 
amount  of  moneys  received  thus  far,  gives  this  sea- 
son  a predominance  over  all  olhers.  It  was  thought 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  that  a consolidation 
of  interest  on  the  canal  would  have  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  our  business  and  drive  a laige  portion  ot 
it  to  a rival  route,  but  as  the  measure  was  not  fully 
carried  into  operation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what 

extent  the  trade  has  been  affected.  The  export  ot 
jarge  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  are  continually 
making  from  western  ports  to  Canada,  and  we  have 
information  from  a reliable  source  that  the  Wel- 
land canal  is  doing  a much  heavier  business  than  a 
any  previous  season.  Still  the  surplus  stock  o 
breadstuff's  sent  forward  this  year  is  so  enormously 
above  all  precedent,  that  we  cannot  know,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  its  effect  upon  our  canal  expor  s. 
One  thing  is  certain  the  tolls  received  and  the  gen- 
eral aggregate  of  articles  sent  eastward,  are  much 
heavier  than  any  previous  season  for  a similar  peri- 
od. The  first  table  is  the  shipment  for  the  4th  week 
in  June. 


No.  boats  cleared  196 
Flour  bbls  29,265 


Pork 
Beef 
Ashes 
Wool 
Flax  seed 


1,291 
266 

cks  1,352 
lbs  151,721 
4,331 


Tolls 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Whiskey 

Tobacco 

Cheese 


$15,760 
bush  93,781 
1,768 


without.  The  military  were  sent  for,  arrived  and' 
took  possession  of  the  church,  which  they  retained 
till  5 o’clock  Saturday  morning,  when  they  retired, 
leaving  the  church  in  possession  of  the  police. 

During  Saturday , the  vicinity  exhibited  knots  of 
persons-— some,  peaceable,  others  inflamed  and  threat- 
ening. By  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  military 
were  under  arms  under  command  of  Ma  jor  General 
Patterson,  Brig.  Gen.  Cadwallader,  and  Col.  Pleasan 
ton,  of  the  artillery.  The  sheriff’s  civil  force  was  on 
the  ground  endeavoring  to  disperse  crowds  and  quiet 
malcontents.  At  dusk  the  military  took  command 
and  cleared  the  streets,  placing  the  Hibernia  Greens 
in  the  church. 

The  brigadier  general,  the  sheriff,  and  their  forces 
marched  and  patrolled  the  district,  up  to  a late  hour 
in  the  night,  dispersing  the  crowds.  Gen.  Cadwalla- 
der, in  person,  ordered  stores,  shops,  &c.  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  church,  to  be  closed.  The 
proprietor  of  one,  a drug- store,  refusing,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  his  store  closed. 

About  26  persons  were  arrested  during  the  night. 


the  hospital.  A ball  entered  the  window  shutter  of 
the  house  No.  358  South  Second  street,  within  four 
inches  of  the  head  of  Col.  R.  F.  Christy. 

The  detachment  was  then  attacked,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  it  made  bis  escape  from  the  ground  as  best  he 
could,  without  the  least  regard  to  discipline.  One 
member  of  the  Greens  was  followed  to  his  house,  at 
Fifth  and  Small  streets,  from  whence  he  fired  two 
shots.  The  house  was  presently  assailed  and  carried 
by  the  mob,  who  dragged  the  man  from  it,  and  car- 
ried him  down  to  the  Southwark  commissioners’  Hall 
bestowing  blows  plenteously  upon  him  by  the  way. — 
On  his  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of  excitement, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  was  absolutely  without 
bounds.  He  was  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon 
by  hundreds  with  almost  demoniac  violence.  The 
man’s  name  is  Robert  Gallagher;  he  afterward  lay  in 
the  Southwark-house  almost  insensible. 

From  that  period  until  about  half  past  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  no  demonstration  other 
than  the  presence  of  large  crowds,  as  had  been 
usual  during  the  day.  But  about  that  time,  there 


and  placed  in  the  lock  up  house,  of  the  district,  for  ! existing  some  signs  of  clamor,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Gro 


galls 

lbs 


1,718 
2,267 
none. 
644 

Clover  &oth.  seed  59, <'89  Butter  and  lard  92,446 
The  quantity  of  merchandise  and  suit  arriving  by 
the  canal  for  the  week  was, 

Mdse  tons  1,166  Salt  bb!=  6,560 

Following  this  we  give  an  exhibit  of  the  total 
amount  of  moneys  received,  and  leading  articles  ex- 
ported down  the  canal  from  the  commencement  of 
navigation  to  1st  July  for  four  seasons. 

Articles.  i.844.  J843.  1842.  1841. 

Tolls  $228,022  167,013  134.597  148,376 

Wheat  hush  723,104  401,093  294,500  224,727 

Corn  17,133  16,563  130,286  4,698 

Flour  bbls  391,359  307,286  238,694  283,683 

Pork  28,012  35  271  43,458  48,263 

Beef  20,552  7 111  1,443  2 253 

Ashes  cks  22,585  19  333  8,725  5,549 

Whiskey  24,961  86  576  208,631  328.090 

Wool  lbs  518,564  136  253  100.442  111.092 


threatening  and  defying  the  authorities. 

About  half  past  10  o’clock,  two  large  crowds  ap- 
proached, one  down  Third  street,  from  Catharine 
towards  Queen  street,  and  the  other  up  Third,  from 
Christian,  both  meeting  at  Queen  street. 


ver  and  some  other  citizens  appeared  before  the 
church  bearing  the  national  flag,  which  was  received 
with  cheers,  and  announced  that  the  church  property 
had  been  taken  into  the  care  of  the  Native  Americans, 
that  Mr.  Levin  had  pledged  his  honor  that  the  church 


The  military  ordered  them  to  disperse;  they  shouted  should  be  safe,  arid  that  in  that  pledge  the  authorities 
in  derision.  An  order  was  given  by  Col.  Pleasanton  of  the  peace  and  of  the  church  had  confided;  and 
to  Capt.  Robert  K.  Scott  of  the  Cadwallader  Grays  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  honor  of  the 
to  “fire.”  The  captain  arrayed  his  men,  but  before  \ party  and  its  success  that  that  pledge  should  be  sa- 


he  had  repeated  the  word,  tho  e of  the  crowd  in  front 
ofhimhadrun  away  leaving  that  portion  of  the 
street  clear. 

In  this  melee  several  were  arrested,  some  placed 
in  the  watch-house,  and  others  in  the  church. 

When  the  word  “fire”  was  given  by  Col.  Pleasan- 
ton, Charles  Naylor  Esq.  ran  out  and  said:  “No 

don’t  fire.”  At  which  General  Cadwallader  ordered 
him  uuder  arrest,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  church. 

This  created  great  confusion.  The  sheriff’s  officers 
interfered,  and  desired  his  release,  but  the  general 
sternly  refused,  and  Mr.  Naylor  and  the  others  re- 
mained in  custody. 

The  other  party  were  more  obdurate;  Gen.  Cad- 
wallader dashed  among  them  with  his  horse,  one  of 


Butter  & lard  2,048,057  4,703,363  2, 79n, 680  2,301,01)1  j the  crowd  seized  the  bridle,  and  the  general  struck 


Cheese  49,503 

‘Tobacco  117  366 

Flax  seed  59  030 

Clover  &.  olh  l,069,i?13 
Staves  tons  7,89.5 
No.  boats  cler’d  2,570 


321.662 

8,215 

1.920 


163.779  72,076 

791,951  522,191 
348,741  39,558 

712  386  49 -,634 
1 893  7,414 

1,800  1,750 

The  quantity  of  merchandise  and  salt  arriving 
Fere  by  the  same  channel,  for  the  same  period, 
was — 

1844.  1843.  1842.  1841 

Mdse  tons  18,163  12,256  8,384  6,424 

Salt  bbls  32,647  9.126  13,922  14,232 

All  hams,  bacon,  &c.  going  down  the  canal  are 
denominated  pork,  and  reduced  to  the  bbl  standard, 
240  pounds. 


69  287  | him  over  the  arm  with  his  sword.  A brick  was 
253  9d2  then  thrown  at  the  general  which  struck  him  on  the 
1 17.090  j knee. 

On  Sunday  morning,  those  in  custody  in  the  watch- 
house  and  church  were  discharged,  except  two  who 
were  remanded  for  trial- 


credly  maintained.  These  were  the  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  several  addresses,  which  were  well  receiv- 
ed, and  all  for  a time  seemed  well. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  a small  party  of  boys 
and  Irishmen , (the  reporter  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette 
stood  near  and  is  certain  of  the  fact,)  having  procur- 
ed a huge  log,  began  to  use  it  as  a battering  ram 
against  the  westernmost  door  of  the  front.  On  the 
instant  a number  of  gentlemen  rallied  to  its  defence, 
and  sustained  themselves  manfully  against  the  most 
desperate  attacks.  The  most  conspicuous  among 
these  was  a gentleman  whose  name  is  McElroy,who 
sustained  the  combined  fury  of  several  determined 
attacks,  and  whose  bravery  deserves  more  eulogy 
than  we  have  space  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Finding  all  attempts  to  force  the  door  ineffectual, 
an  attack  a=  sudden  as  it  was  successful,  was  made 
upon  a wall  recently  erected  at  the  western  extremi- 
ty of  the  front.  A breach  was  instantly  made,  and 
the  assailants  poured -into  and  through  it  with  fearful 
rapidity— an  entrance  into  the  church  was  gained — 
a renewed  attack  was  made  upon  the  doors,  and  its 


The  authorities,  military,  &c.  remained  on  duty  protectors,  disheartened  by  the  entrance  of  the  mob 

~ " into  the  church  by  other  means,  gave  way,  and  soon 

there  was  ingress  and  egress  for  all  who  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it;  however,  nothing  with  in  was 
injured  or  destroyed,  and  after  what  seemed  to  bo 
mere  curiosity  had  been  gratified,  the  church  re- 


unlil  near  3 o’clock  Sunday  morning.  Some  of  the 
military  and  police  continued  on  duty  all  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  crowd  gathered  again- 
wenttothe  wharf,  took  a cannon  from  the  brig 


BIOTS  AT  SOBTHWAHK, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


We  gave  a very  brief  account  of  the  riots  which 
took  place  a few  weeks  since  in  the  northern  sub- 
urbs of  Philadelphia,  designing  to  have  made  a fuller 
statement  as  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  that 
the  facts  might  be  accurately  discerned.  Before  le- 
turning  to  the  task  we  are  mortified  at  the  reception 
of  accounts  of  a still  more  serious  outbreak,  violation 
©flaw,  and  loss  of  life,  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
the  same  city. 

So  far  as  we  have  data  to  make  up  an  account 
from,  the  occurrences  seem  to  have  been  as  follows: 

On  Friday  the  5th  inst.  a party  of  men  are  said  to 
have  proceeded  to  Fisher’s  woods  and  attacked  the 
tents  which  the  Native  Americans  had  used  for  their 
celebration  of  the  4th  of  July.  This  occasioned  con- 
siderable excitement. 

It  was  ascertained  about  the  same  time,  that  a 
quantity  of  arms  had  been  obtained  of  the  state  ar- 
senal by  order  of  Governor  Porter,  and  placed  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  in  Queen  street 
above  Second.  This  information  increased  the  fer- 
ment— and  an  immense  crowd  assembled  round  the 
said  church.  The  sheriff  was  sent  for,  who  promptly 
repaired  to  the  scene,  took  possession  of  the  church 
— searched  it,  and  found  twelve  unloaded  muskets, 
which  lie  caused  to  be  removed. 

The  crowd  were  not  satisfied.  A proposition  was 
made  to  form  a force  of  fifty  men,  to  protect  the 
thurch.  Further  search  was  made,  and  seventy  five 
new  muskets  were  found,  most  of  them  heavily  load- 
ed. In  another  room  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn  and  several 
of  hia  congregation  were  found,  some  of  them  armed. 
These  discoveries  greatly  increased  the  excitement 


renus,  at  Seventh  street  wharf;  another  they  dug  up  ! “"T  T ‘ m 

, , . jiji.l  ■ , i 3 K I mained  quiet  inside,  with  the  exception  ot  some  Iit- 

nd  cleaned,  and  loaded  them  wuh  spikes.  These  L,  V . N . ’ , i.-u,.,;.,,,,, 

they  dragged  up  in  front  or  the  church,  poised  and  I l'e  bustle  ,n.  one  ’Z  'Ztr  Z n n f inn  of 

threatened  th  it  unless  Mr.  Naylor  was  released  they  f . In  orSamzmS  ? Pe^.  yo  p ' pi 

— 3 3 the  church  from  incendiarism. 


would  destroy  it.  Nothing  being  done,  the  crowd 
rushed  upon  the  building,  broke  in  the  side  door  with 
a battering  ram,  shattered  the  walls,  and  brought 
out  Mr.  Naylor  in  triumph.  This  was  about  twelve 
o’clock,  and  there  were  four  military  companies  in- 
side at  the  time. 

About  three  thousand  escorted  Mr.  Naylor  to  his 
dwelling  house  in  Fifth  street  above  Prince,  where 
he  made  a speech  requesting  them  to  disperse  and  go 
home  quietly. 

The  assemblage  in  front  of  the  church,  in  Ihe  mean 
j time,  had  again  increased;  and  the  mob,  having  noth- 
ing now  to  complain  of,  began  to  imagine  that  there 
was  some  unknown  treason  in  the  Irish  volunteer  com- 
pany, which  we  have  mentioned  being  in  the  church, 
and  it  was  determined  they  should  be  ejected.  The 
anthorities  were  induced  to  consent,  Messrs.  Levin, 
Titus,  and  T.  D.  Gover  all  leading  Native  Ameri- 
cans, pledging  themselves  if  the  mob  would  disperse, 
that  the  Greys  should  be  removed  at  1 o’clock.  The 
mob  did  not  disperse  and  the  Greys  were  not  removed 
at  that  hour.  The  cannon  were  then  brought  up, 
pointed,  and  the  torch  applied — Mr.  Gover  jumped 
astride  the  cannon,  and  the  mob  ran  off  with  it  amidst 
loud  cheers. 

Soon  after,  out  of  the  church,  the  whole  of  the  vo- 
lunteer force  marched,  the  Markle  Rifles  and  the 
Mechanic  Rifles  acting  as  a sort  of  guard  to  the  Hi 
hernia  Greens.  The  American  companies  were  ve- 
hemently cheered,  but  the  Irish  company  was  groan- 
ed at  every  step,  followed  for  squares,  the  other  com- 
panies jeered  for  being  with  it,  atid  several  rushes 
were  made  upon  the  three.  At  length  the  “Greens” 
wheeled  and  fired,  fortunately  without  much  effect. 
A farmer  from  Bucks  county,  named  Robert  Lyons, 
a mere  spectator,  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  is  at 


Outside,  meanwhile,  the  populace  were  addressed 
by  Mr.  Levin.  Judge  Conrad,  Mr.  Wise,  and  others, 
whose  addresses  were  applauded  and  appeared  to  be 
properly  estimated. 

From  that  lime  until  the  evenir,g,  there  was  no 
disturbance  worthy  of  mention. 

Sunday  night.  Every  thing  remained  quiet  until  about 
seven  o’clock,  when  a detachment  of  military  under 
Gen.  Cadwallader  arrived  upon  the  ground,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  positions  for  the  defence  of  the 
church.  Cannon  were  placed  so  as  to  command 
Queen  st , east  and  west,  and  Second  s'c  , north  and 
south.  Platoons  of  soldiers  were  stretched  across 
the  street  at  Third  and  Queen,  Second  and  Queen, 
and  around  the  commissioners’  hall. 

This  disposition  of  force  being  made,  Gen.  Cad- 
wallader informed  Mr.  Grover  that  the  military 
would  protect  the  church,  and  that  the  citizen  force 
might  be  discharged. 

About  half  past  seven,  the  body  of  Native  Ame- 
ricans who  held  possession  of  the  church  , marched 
out,  and  Thomas  D.  Grover,  on  their  behalf,  surren- 
dered the  church  to  Gen.  Cadwallader,  who  thanked 
them  for  their  gallantry  in  defending  it.  They  had 
hardly  passed  the  guard  posted  at  the  corner,  when 
the  military  were  assailed  by  a body  of  men,  who 
were  requested  to  retire.  They  moved  onward  to- 
wards the  troops,  the  Cadwallader  Grays,  Capt.  R. 
K.  Scott,  and  the  City  Guards,  Capt.  Hill,  who  be- 
haved with  great  coolness  and  ordered  them  again  to 
retire,  which  was  not  obeyed.  Orders  were  given 
to  the  men  to  force  them  back;  in  doing  so  one  of  the 
officers  encountered  a man  who  refused  to  retreat, 
whereupon  the  officer  struck  him  with  his  sword, 
and  the  blow  was  returned.  Capt.  Hill  was  struck 
to  the  earth,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  stab  him 
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with  his  own  sword,  and  while  in  (his  situation  one  of 
his  lieutenants  gave  (he  order  to  fire,  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  a volley  from  the  two  compa- 
nies, which  killed  or  wounded  five  or  six  persons 
The  crowd  fled,  but  there  was  great  excitement  pro- 
duced, with  threats  of  revenge  on  the  military,  who 
were  acting  in  the  performance  of  a painful  but  im- 
perious duty,  and  who  in  times  of  danger  have  al- 
ways been  willing  to  sustain  the  laws,  even  at  much 
personal  risk  and  no  little  inconvenience  totbem- 
selves. 

The  soldiers  commenced  firing  by  files,  and  from 
t;.  • ’o  twenty  shot  told  among  the  crowd,  and  at 
ice.  ' ven  men  were  killed  almost  instantly. 

> volley  caused  the  dispersion. of  the  crowd, 
b ' increased  the  exasperation  of  the  disaffected  to 
a IV  ' pitch.  A mob  gathereJ  in  the  rear  of  the 
Co  missioners’  Hall,  where  two  or  three  of  the  bo 
dies  of  the  slain  were  carried,  and  after  angry  par- 
ley, broke  into  the  Hall  and  took  therefrom  a consi- 
derable number  of  the  muskets  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  church  and  deposited  there. 

Threats  were  made  against  a numberof  soldiers 
who  were  stationed  in  the  lower  story  of  the  Hall, 
and  finally  a gathering  was  held  at  the  hayscales, 
nea-  the  Wharton  market,  below  the  Southwark 
railroad,  and  about  nine  o’clock  a body  of  men  came 
down  Federal  street,  preceded  by  a four-pounder 
cannon,  roughly  mounted,  and  drawn  with  rope. 
The  men  who  followed  in  the  rear  were  armed  with 
muskets  in  part,  and  with  other  instruments  of  of 
fence.  They  proceeded  to  Front  street,  and  up 
Front  street  to  Queen,  where  they  quietly  placed 
the  cannon  at  the  middle  at  the  junction  of  the  street, 
so  as  to  range  along  Queen  street,  towards  Second, 
at  which  latter  street  a body  of  military  and  a six 
pounder  were  placed.  The  darkness  favored  their 
operations,  and  they  were  undisturbed  until  they 
had  fired  the  piece,  which  was  heavily  loaded  with 
fragments  of  iron  that  had  been  hastily  collected, 
one  of  them  with  a thirty  feet  chain,  which  lulled  or 
wounded  a numberof  the  military,  particularly  the 
members  of  the  National  Artillery,  a company  of 
Native  Americans.  At  the  same  time  the  mob  fired 
with  muskets  in  the  same  direction,  from  such  co- 
vered positions  as  they  could  find,  and  the  fire  was 
immediately  answered  by  a volley  from  the  military, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  field  piece.  The  firing  of 
musketry  was  kept  up  briskly,  and  the  mob  took 
shelter  in  and  fired  from  the  houses  and  alleys  in  the 
vicinity  upon  the  military,  who  changed  their  posi- 
tion, and  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  St.  Philip’s 
Church,  which  recedes  a short  distance  from  the 
street.  The  firing  on  both  sides  was  then  kept  up  at 
intervals  until  about  ten  o’clock,  when  it  temporari- 
ly ceased. 

The  mob  had  at  that  hour  two  pieces  placed  so  as 
to  range  Queen  street,  and  had  also  a fifteen  pounder, 
which  they  could  not  use  because  it  was  not  mount- 
ed. The  feeling  among  them  seemed  to  be  that  of 
desperation,  and  threats  of  the  most  startling  char- 
acter were  very  generally  used  by  them  against  the 
military,  and  especially  against  General  Cadwalla- 
der. 

Colonel  Pleasanton  is  slightly  wounded  in  the 
groin,  and  Captain  R.  K.  Scott  dangerously  in  the 
spine.  It  is  believed  that  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides  will  be  large. 

At  eleven  o’clock  Major  General  PaUerson  de- 
tailed the  German  battalion,  with  two  field  pieces, 
and  the  companies  of  Washington  Cavalry,  and 
First  County  Troop,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
Roumfort,  as  a reinforcement,  and  the  column  imme- 
diately moved  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  sheriff,  addressed  a note  to  the  commander  of 
Fort  Mifflin,  requesting  him  to  send  to  the  city  as 
many  of  his  troops  as  he  could  spare  from  his  com 
mand. 

The  reports  of  the  guns  shook  the  houses  in  the  vi- 
cinity, shattering  windows  and  damaging  furniture. 
Balls  passed  into  many  of  them,  and  the  inmates 
were  compelled  to  retire  precipitately  by  the  back 
way3,  leaving  all  their  property  behind  them.  In 
one  instance  an  aged  lady  was  obliged  to  be  lifted 
over  a fence,  and  while  this  was  being  done,  a ball 
cut  off  the  branch  of  a tree  near  by. 

About  one  o’clock  A.  M.  the  First  City  Troop  of 
Cavalry,  Capt.  Butler,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  church,  and  if  possible  capture  and 
spike  the  guns  used  by  the  mob.  This  duty  was  im- 
mediately performed,  and  at  half  past  one  o’clock 
information  had  been  received  at  headquarters  that 
the  large  filteen  pounder  had  been  captured  at  the 
corner  of  Filth  and  Queen  streets  and  spiked. 

Late  last  night  we  heard  that  during  the  encoun- 
ter which  occurred  after  nine  o’clock  a man  named 
John  Cooke  was  shot  beside  the  cannon  stationed  at 
Front  and  Queen  street.  He  had  fired  the  piece 
twice,  and  was  about  to  apply  the  match  a third 
time,  when  the  dischargo  of  a musket  near  him  re- 


vealed the  position  of  the  mob  to  the  military,  and 
they  instantly  fired  their  piece.  A grape  shot  tonic 
effect  in  Cooke’s  groin  and  killed  him  instantly  An 
old  man  named  Field  was  also  killed  by  two  bullets, 
which  passed  through  his  breast.  A young  man, 
who  was  not  recognised,  was  likewise  shot  dead. 

At  half  past  one  o’clock  a meeting  of  the  disaf- 
fected was  held  at  Wharton  Market,  without  oslensi- 
ble  object. 

Rumors  were  generally  prevalent  that  they  intend- 
ed to  make  another  attack  upon  the  military  and 
had  entered  into  an  organization,  made  arrangements 
for  procuring  ammunition,  &c. 

Two  o'clock,. 9 M — All  is  quiet,  but  it  is  rumored 
that  another  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  military 
a 4 A.  M. 

The  military  are  continually  harassed  by  the  mob, 
and  men  are  said  to  be  lying  in  wait  upon  the  roofs 
of  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  ready  to 
fire  when  occasion  offers. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  a sufficient  force  had 
been  to  guard  the  arsenals,  and  proper  precautionary 
measures  taken,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  prevent  the 
rioters  from  obtaining  arms  and  ammunition.  A par- 
ty of  fellows  on  Monday  morning  made  an  attack 
upon  the  barracks  at  the  navy  yard,  but  were  repuls- 
ed by  the  command  of  Major  Hall. 

The  sortie  made  by  the  cavalry  at  about  half  past 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  which  they  captured 
a four  pound  cannon  and  brought  it  away  with  three 
prisoners,  from  the  mob  at  Wharton  street  market, 
terminated  the  firing. 

On  Monday  morning , the  8th,  the  mob  began  to  reas- 
semble at  an  early  hour.  It  was  apparent  that  they 
had  possession  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which 
for  some  hours  they  had  been  actively  providing 
themselves,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  wherever  to 
be  had.  They  had  obtained  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
resorted  to  magazines  of  iron  scraps  in  place  of  balls. 
Their  threats  vere  of  the  most  desperate  character 
against  the  military,  who  were  doomed  by  them  to  ex- 
termination unless  they  quitted  the  district,  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  civil  authorities. 

About  ten  o’clock,  an  extremely  large  meeting, — 
certainly  not  less  than  five  or  six  thousand  people, — 
was  organised  at  the  lower  end  of  Wharton  market, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  the  vacation 
of  the  district  by  the  military.  A committee  of  20 
was  appointed. 

Major  Gen’l  Patterson,  the  sheriff,  and  the  judges 
of  the  county  court  refused  lo  treat  with  them  on  any 
terms. 

A proposition  was  then  made  by  the  commissioner, 
of  Southwark,  backed  by  all  the  magistrates  of  the 
different  wards,  asking  that  the  military  might  be 
withdrawn,  and  pledging  themselves  to  furnish  a suf- 
ficient police  force  that  could  and  would  hold  posses- 
sion of  St.  Philip’s  church. 

An  interview  was  had  with  the  sheriff,  Aldermen 
Palmer  and  Sanders,  and  Judges  King  and  Jones,  by 
which  it  was  determined  to  accede  to  this  request — 
and  that  the  sheriff  would  be  justifiable  in  acceding 
to  it  under  the  circumstances;  after  receiving  writ- 
ten assurances  from  the  civil  authorities  of  adequate- 
ly protecting  the  property  of  the  district;  which 
were  given  accordingly. 

An  arrangement  was  then  made,  and  the  military 
were  withdrawn,  under  their  highly  esteemed  com- 
mander, General  Cadwallader,  and  marched  into  the 
city,  and  thence  lo  the  state  arsenal,  where  their 
park  of  artillery  was  deposited,  as  well  as  an  iron 
piece  captured  from  the  mob.  Although  withdrawn 
from  the  immediate  scene  of  the  disturbances,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  military  were  dismissed. — 
They  merely  retired  to  their  rendezvous,  to  be  called 
again  into  action,  should  any  thing  occur  to  render 
their  services  necessary. 

Aldermen  Sanders  and  Palmer,  immediately  after 
this  decision,  started  down  to  the  church  in  a carri- 
age. The  news  of  the  determination  oi  the  civil  au- 
thorities reached  the  church  before  them,  the  milita- 
ry had  taken  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  city,  and 
when  the  aldermen  reached  the  church  they  found 
it  in  possession  of  a self-appointed  body  of  citizens. 

The  aldermen,  assisted  by  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose Ash,  and  other  popular  citizens,  immediately 
commenced  the  organization  of  a peace-police;  and 
a court  to  be  held  in  presence  of  the  people. — This 
is  certainly  a new  sphere  for  any  other  kind  of  judi- 
cial proceeding  that  those  usually  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  Judge  Lynch.  The  proceeding 
seems  to  have  had  temporarily,  a salutary  effect. — 
All  remained  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  United  States  Gazette,  says — “It  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  for  this  moment,  what  might  have  been 
the  consequences.  It  is  certain  that  a war  of  exter- 
mination was  meant  to  have  been  waged  upon  the 
military.  No  less  than  three  thousand  people  (we 
really  believe)  were  under  arms  in  the  district. — 
They  had,  beyond  doubt,  at  least  six  cannons;  and 


there  was  not  a store  in  the  district  from  which  all 
the  ammunition  had  not  been  purchased  during  the 
morning.” 

The  following  proclamations  from  the  mayor  and 
sheriff  were  made  yesterday  morning. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  bodies  of 
lawless  persons  are  stealthily  providing  themselves 
with  arms  for  purpose  of  violence,  the  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county  arc  commanded  and  earnestly  en- 
treated to  assemble  immediately  in  their  respective 
wards,  adopt  the  most  effective  organization  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  to  report 
themselves  to  the  aldermen  of  their  respective  wards 
for  duty.  MORTON  McMICHAEL,  sheriff. 


Resolved,  That  the  mayor  be  requested  to  accept 
the  services  of  citizens  to  be  organized  and  armed, 
in  aid  of  the  civil  authority,  not  exceeding  two  thou- 
sand in  number. 

Mayor's  office,  July  8,  1844. 

Under  the  above  resolution  of  the  councils,  the 
mayor  is  prepared  to  receive  the  services  of  any  ci- 
tizens who  will  enroll  themselves  immediately.  He 
therefore  calls  upon  all  those  who  are  disposed  to 
sustain  the  laws,  to  report  to  him  for  duty. 

J.  M.  SCOTT,  mayor. 


The  movements  of  the  authorities  of  the  district 
of  Southwark,  in  relation  to  their  representations  to 
General  Patterson  and  the  sheriff,  stating  their  de- 
sire and  ability  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  district 
are  alluded  to  in  the  report  above.  The  following 
is  the  correspondence,  which  resulted  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military: 

Southwark,  Jaly  8lh,  1844. 
Major  General  Robert  Patterson: 

Sir:  From  the  representation  of  a numher  of  ci- 
tizens of  this  district,  we  are  persuaded  that  if  the 
military  are  removed  from  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Philip’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  Queen  street, 
order  will  be  immediately  restored  and  the  citizens 
will  protect  the  church.  We  wilt  give  our  every  ex- 
ertion for  the  furtherance  of  the  object)-  We  dp  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  peace  and  good  order  will  be  im- 
mediately restored.  With  much  respect,  we  are  re- 
spectfully, R.  Palmer,  1 

James  Sanders,  J 

Southwark  Hall,  July  8th,  1844. 
Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  commissioners  of 
Southwark. 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  board  of 
commissioners  that  the  continuing  of  the  military 
force  now  in  this  district  has  a tendency  lo  keep  in 
existence  the  present  excitement,  and  that  if  the 
troops  now  occupying  the  public  streets  of  South- 
wark, are  not  withdrawn,  there  will  be  probably  an 
additional  shedding  of  blood.” 

“Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Paynter,  Tanner,  and 
Smith,  be  a committee  from  this  board  to  call  upon 
Gen.  Patterson  and  advise  with  him  upon  the  expe- 
diency and  propriety  of  withdrawingthe  military  uow 
on  duty  in  the  district  of  Southwark.” 

A true  copy.  Attest — John  Oakford. 


Head  Quarters,  1st  division,  P.M. 

Philadelphia,  July  8,  1844. 

Messrs.  Payter,  Tanner,  and  Smith,  committee  of 
the  commissioners  of  Southwark. 

Gentlemen:  I have  examined  the  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  commissioners  of  Southwark,  which 
you  handed  me  this  morning. 

It  is  my  desire  to  preserve  peace,  and  not  to  retain 
possession  of  any  church  or  dwelling,  if  the  civil 
authorities  are  competent  for  their  protection  and  de- 
fence. 

I will  therefore,  without  hesitation,  place  the 
church  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the  civil 
authorities,  a«  soon  as  1 receive  notice  that  they  are 
able  and  ready  to  defend  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Signed,  R.  PATTERSON. 


Southwark,  July  8lli,  1844. 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  commissioners  of 
Southwark. 

Colonel  Paynter,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
confer  with  Major  Gen.  Patterson,  upon  the  expedi- 
ency and  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  military  guard 
now  on  duty,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  reported  a 
communication  in  writing  from  Gen.  Patterson,  in 
which  he  states  that  “I  will  without  hesitation  place 
the  church  under  the  care  and  protection  of-the  civil 
authorities  as  soon  as  1 receive  notice  that  they  are 
able  and  ready  to  defend  it.” 

Which  having  been  read  and  considered, 

It  was  ordered,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  be 
directed  to  communicate  to  Major  General  Patter- 
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son,  in  writing  and  personally,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board,  the  civil  authorities  of  the  district  are 
able  and  ready  to  defend  the  church.  A true  extract. 

Attest,  John  Oakford,  clerk. 

Sheriff's  office,  July  8,  1844. 

Major  General  Patterson,  sir:  The  aldermen  of 
the  district  of  Southwark  have  given  me  notice 
that  they  are  abundantly  able  to  protect  the  property 
and  peace  of  the  district  of  Southwark.  I learn 
also  that  the  commissioners  of  that  district  have  of- 
ficially made  a similar  declaration;  and  in  view  of 
these  facts  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
troops  now  having  charge  of  St.  Philip’s  church, 
Southwark,  should  be  relieved.  You  are,  therefore, 
requested  to  order  them  to  such  other  points  as  you 
may  deem  best  suited  to  their  comfort  and  repose, 
holding  them  in  readiness  to  act,  when  necessary,  at 
such  places,  as  may  be  menaced.  Respectfully 
yours,  M.  McMICHAEL. 

Eleven  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  following  general  order  has  just  been  issued 
by  Governor  Porter.  It  points  out  decisively  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  constituted  authorities. 

GENERAI.  ORDERS. 

DAVID  R.  PORTER, 

Governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
commander-in-chief,  See. 

ORDERS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

The  governor  and  commander-in-chief  deeply  re- 
grets that  the  renewal  of  riot,  disorder,  and  blood- 
shed, has  again  compelled  him  to  repair  to  this  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  the  restoration  of  order.  A crisis  has  arrived  of 
the  most  appalling  character,  in  which  every  good 
citizen  is  called  upon  by  the  highest  obligations  of 
duly,  to  stand  forward  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
laws.  The  origin  of  the  existing  disturbances  sinks 
into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
disastrous  consequences  that  must  inevitably  result 
from  their  continuance. 

Whatever  opinion  any  citizen  may  have  entertain- 
ed at  the  outset  of  these  disturbances,  as  to  the  cause, 
no  man  can  view  without  the  most  poignant  feeling, 
the  deplorable  state  of  things,  already  produced,  and 
certain  to  succeed,  if  they  arc  not  immediately  ar- 
rested. The  question  is  now,  shall  an  irresponsible 
mob,  or  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  be  forced 
to  yield.  No  good  citizen  who  understands  the  na- 
ture, and  desires  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  free 
institutions,  will  hesitate  an  instant  under  which 
standard  to  rally.  The  friends  of  peace,  order,  law, 
and  liberty,  will  put  forth  their  utmost  might  in  sup- 
porting the  legal  authorities  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Those  who  are  enemies  to  these  sacred  ob- 
jects will  aid  and  countenance  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
surgents. 

The  commander  in  chief  feels  great  satisfaction  in 
announcing  his  entire  approbation  of  all  the  mea- 
sures that  have  been  adopted  by  major  general  Pat- 
terson, as  well  as  of  the  high  sheriff,  for  quelling  and 
dispersing  the  tumultuous  assemblages  of  persons 
that  sougnt  to  intimidate  and  drive  from  the  ground 
the  military  force,  while  peacefully  engaged  in  per- 
forming its  duty.  The  retribution  has  indeed  been 
terrible;  but  it  was  alike  unavoidable  and  justifiable. 
If  the  laws  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  use  of 
force,  then  force  becomes  as  much  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism as  of  duty,  and  must  be  applied  when  the  awful 
necessity  arises.  This  remark  is  made  in  the  hope 
that  no  repetition  will  be  required  of  this  most  pain- 
ful and  terrific  remedy. 

Orders  have  issued  to  the  majors  general  of  se-1 
veral  of  the  nearest  divisions  to  have  all  the  volun-l 
teer  companies  under  their  command  in  readiness  to  I 
march  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  j 
order,  a large  force  will  be  mustered  to  repair  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance  at  any  hour  which  may  be  de- 
signated. 

THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  ORDERS. 

1.  That  major  general  Patterson  detail  as  large  a 
force  as  may  be  necessary  to  clear  and  occupy  all  the 
streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  places,  menaced  with  at- 
tack, and  take  immediate  charge  of  all  such  places, 
and  protect  them  from  intrusion. 

2.  That  major  general  Patterson  so  station  and 
distribute  his  foices  as  to  command  all  the  streets 
and  other  assailable  points,  to  disperse  or  arrest  as 
may  be  necessary  all  those  persons  who  may  assem- 
ble in  considerable  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
riot,  tumult,  and  disorder. 

3.  That  major  general  Patterson  adopt  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  steps  to  disperse  riotous  assem- 
blages as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form,  and  before  they 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  mature  and  carry  into 
execution  their  mischievous  intentions. 

4-  That  major  general  Patterson  treat  all  persons 
found  with  arms  in  their  hands,  or  in  possession  of 


cannon,  or  aiding  and  abetting  those  who  have; — and 
who  have  not  reported  themselves  for  service  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  as  open  enemies  of  the  state, 
seeking  to  destroy  the  properly  and  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  ‘rample  on  its  laws. 

5.  The  volunteers  from  the  other  divisions  as  they 
reach  this  placo,  will  report  themselves  to  major 
general  Patterson,  and  act  in  obedience  to  his  orders. 

In  obedience  to  a spirit  of  considerate  forbearance, 
the  military  force  has  been  withdrawn  from  Saint 
Philip’s  church,  and  a relief  stationed  there  of  the 
civil  posse,  at  the  instance,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  district.  This  measure,  it 
is  presumed,  will  furnish  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
patriotism  of  the  citizens,  which  will  not  be  in  vain; 
but,  should  it  unfortunately  prove  to  be  unavailing, 
the  most  decisive  steps  will  be  taken.  Not  only  the 
military  force  now  here,  but  that  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness,  will  be  called  to  this  place,  and  so  em- 
ployed, that  every  person  found  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  or  in  their  houses,  will  be  pursued  to  the  ut- 
most, and  brought  to  punishment  for  their  temerity 
and  crimes. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  the  citizen  soldiery  has 
been  distinguished  by  equal  bravery  and  forbearance, 
and  the  commander  in-chief  has  no  doubt,  in  any  fu- 
ture emergency,  they  will  continue  to  be  actuated  by 
the  same  determination  to  do  their  duty. 

All  well  disposed  persons  are  cautioned  to  refrain 
from  joining  or  countenancing  any  riotous  assem- 
blages in  any  part  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, either  as  actors  or  spectators.  Prompt  and 
efficient  measures  will  be  adopted  to  disperse  them; 
and  it  is  difficult,  in  so  doing,  to  distinguish  between 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent. 

Riot  and  bloodshed  must  be  terminated  at  once; 
the  duly  of  effecting  this  rests  with  the  executive  and 
those  who  act  under  his  orders,  and  whatever  the  ha- 
zard, this  duty  shall  be  faithfully  and  fearlessly  per- 
formed. By  order  of  DAVID  R.  PORTER. 
Gov.  of  the  com.  of  Penn,  and  commander-in-chief. 

Adam  Diller,  adjt.  gen.  P.  M. 

Headquarters  Philadelphia,  July  8,  1844. 

Shortly  after  nightfall  two  parties  of  boys  were 
seen  approaching  St.  Paul's  church,  at  Tenth  and 
Christian  street,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking it.  They  were  stopped  when  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it  by  Dr.  Stafford  and  others,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  intentions.  Finding  that  they  were 
of  a hostile  character,  Dr.  Stafford  addressed  them 
at  some  length  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  dis- 
perse. 

Another  party  had  in  their  possession  a gun  mount- 
ed upon  a dray,  which  they  were  dragging  toward 
the  church.  These  also  were  stopped,  and  prevailed 
upon  to  retire.  The  citizen  force  being  small,  it  was 
not  possible  to  arrest  any  of  them,  or  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  cannon. 

Beyond  this,  no  demonstration  of  violence  was 
made  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

At  midnight  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Philip’s  church 
every  thing  was  perfectly  quiet — but  few  persons  were 
in  the  streets,  and  the  citizen  police  were  gathered  in 
and  about  the  church  to  protect  it  from  assault  if 
any  should  be  made.  Every  turbulent  feeling  seem- 
ed subdued,  and  the  fearful  riot  was  now  apparently 
at  an  end.  It  must  be  the  fervent  hope,  as  it  should 
be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  every  good  citizen  that  it 
be  continued  so. 

A large  number  of  troops  from  the  neighboring 
counties  promptly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  danger. — 
On  the  9th  seven  companies  from  Montgomery  coun- 
ty alone  were  at  the  rendezvous.  Philadelphia  look- 
ed like  a garrisoned  town,  and  part  of  it  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  a beseiged  and  battered  town.  The 
grape  shot  and  missiles  left  innumerable  proofs  of  a 
heavy  firing  having  been  kept  up  within  their  range. 

The  Girard  bank  is  occupied  as  their  quarters, 
and  that  vicinity  wears  a very  military  aspect. 

The  authorities  on  Sunday  morning,  despatched  an 
express  for  such  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Fort 
MiiHin  as  could  be  spared,  and  another  to  ask  presi- 
dent Tyler  for  the  services  of  captain  Ringgold’s 
company  of  light  artillery,  ("dragoons),  from  Fort 
McHenry.  On  reaching  Baltimore  a telegraphic  des- 
patch was  forwarded  from  thence  announcing  the 
approach  of  the  express,  and  the  occasion  of  his  com- 
ing. A cabinet  council  was  immediately  summoned, 
and  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  express,  sent  on 
from  Baltimore  by  a special  train.  There  was  a 
want  of  promptitude  in  obtaining  a reply,  certainly. 
For  seven  hours,  accounts  state,  the  cabinet  were  in 
session  on  the  question,  and  then  declined  to  give  the 
order,  on  the  ground  that  the  governor  of  the  state 
had  not  made  the  requisition.  The  decision  perhaps 
may  have  been  all  right,  but  the  taking  of  seven 
hours  to  arrive  at  ill 

During  the  night,  no  serious  breach  of  peace  had 
occurred,  the  police  had  possession  of  the  church  of 
' St.  Philip,  and  the  riotous  district  was  nearly  deserted. 


Tuesday  the  9th.  The  city  and  county  volunteers 
were  under  arms,  the  greater  part  remaining  on  duty 
at  the  Girard  bank  building,  their  head  quarters, 
which  with  the  city  troop  stationed  in  front,  and  the 
sentinels  marching  to  and  fro,  presented  a warlike 
aspect.  The  resolute  stand  and  determination  ma- 
nifested by  the  governor  and  authorities,  to  sustain 
the  laws  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
citizens  at  all  hazards,  while  meeting  with  general 
approbation,  had  little  effect  in  allaying  the  excite- 
ment, which  was  almost  momentarily  increased  by 
some  fresh  rumor  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  re- 
lating to  the  organization  of  the  rioters,  and  the  pre- 
parations going  on  among  them  to  resist  the  military. 
Up  to  12  o’clock,  although  every  thing  wore  a war- 
like and  hostile  appearance,  no  act  of  open  violence 
had  been  committed.  Large  bodies  of  people  were 
gathering  in  different  parts  of  the  district  of  South- 
wark, among  whom  various  rumors  were  rife  with 
respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  military,  and  much 
violent  and  inflammatory  language  was  used.  This 
state  of  things  continued  during  the  whole  afternoon, 
and  in  the  meantime,  many  were  moving  out  of  the 
district,  as  it  was  rumored  that  the  rioters  had  made 
large  additions  to  their  stock  of  ammunition  and 
arms,  and  had  in  their  possession  no  less  than  thir- 
teen pieces  of  ordnance.  Requisitions  having  been 
sent  on  Monday  night,  to  Westchester,  Lancaster, 
Harrisburg,  Carlisle,  Reading,  and  other  places  in 
the  interior,  for  volunteers,  large  bodies  were  ar- 
riving almost  every  hour  during  the  afternoon,  many 
of  which  encamped  near  the  arsenal,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  whole  force 
now  under  arms  numbers  nearly  1,200. 

11)  o'clock,  P-  M. 

During  the  evening  the  military  force  has  been 
much  augmented  by  arrivals  from  the  interior.  A 
dense  crowd  fills  Third  street  from  Walnut  to  some 
distance  abovo  Chesnut.  Capt.  Ringgold’s  troops 
are  at  the  navy  yard.  The  police  of  the  district  still 
have  possession  of  St.  Philip’s,  and  the  crowd  in  the 
neighborhood  has  mostly  dispersed.  No  outbreak  is 
anticipated  during  the  night. 

Funerals.  John  Cook  and  Enos  Waters,  (the 
latter  being  a stranger  in  the  city),  who  were  shot 
by  the  military  on  Sunday  night,  were  buried  on 
Monday  afternoon.  The  bodies,  enclosed  in  coffins, 
covered  with  the  American  flag,  intermingled  with 
crape,  were  taken  from  the  Weccacoe  Hose  house 
to  the  Philanthropic  burial  ground  for  interment, 
followed  by  about  a thousand  persons.  Cook  was 
killed  while  priming  one  of  the  guns  of  the  insur. 
gents.  Waters  was  shot  while  looking  out  of  a 
window  in  Queen  street  near  Front,  and  died  im- 
mediately. James  Lessenberger,  published  among 
the  wounded  yesterday,  died  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  after  an  inquest  by  the  coroner  was  buried.  Ho 
was  shot  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  crowd. 
A number  of  others  were  buried  privately  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  yesterday  morning,  to  avoid  the 
excitement  a crowd  would  occasion. 

On  Sunday  night  the  mob  broke  into  the  yard  of 
Merrick  & Towne’s  steam  engine  foundery,  where 
there  was  a large  quantity  of  materials,  such  a* 
scraps  of  iron,  slugs,  See.  preserved  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  provided  themselves 
with  a supply. 

The  melancholy  list  of  casualties  incident  to  this 
horrible  state  of  affairs,  is  not  yet  made  out.  One 
statement,  as  probable  as  any  we  have  seen,  repre- 
sents two  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  of  the  military 
and  civil  guard,  in  attempting  to  proteetthe  lives  and 
property  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Seven  killed  and 
twenty-two  wounded  ol  the  mob,  attempting  the  de- 
struction of  both.  The  military,  who  exposed  their 
lives  on  this  occasion,  and  especially  their  active 
commander,  brigadier  general  Cadwallader,  de- 
serve the  hearty  thanks  of  every  friend  of  law  and 
order  in  this  country.  His  demeanor  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  very  highest  grade  of  the  citizen  sol- 
dier, respecting  to  the  last  extremity,  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  but  sustaining  the  authority  of  law  at 
all  hazards.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  affair  is  over. 


THE  MORMON  TRAGEDY. 


DEATH  OF  JOE  AND  HV RAM  SMITH. 

Alas  for  human  greatness!  One  of  the  nominated 
candidates  fur  the  next  presidency  is  already  a life- 
less corpse.  Even  the  sanctity  of  his  high  profes- 
sion as  a prophet  and  a leader,  could  not  preserve  him, 
though  performing  almost  miracles. in  deluding  thou- 
sands to  his  mystical  faith,  and  detaining  them  in 
unaccountable  subservience  to  Ins  will,  notwith- 
standing the  flagrant  deviation  of  his  course  from 
that  designated  by  the  meek  and  lowly  pattern  whom 
he  professed  to  be  imitating  and  serving,  who  so 
often  and  emphatically  declared  to  his  disciples, 
“My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  whilst  Joseph 
evidently  aspired  to  a full  shaic  the  kingdoms  of  this 
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word,  as  far,  and  as  fast  as  he  could  grasp  hold  of 
tliam.  His  influence  ovpr  the  Mor-non  community, 
in  such  a c uintrv  as  >n-s,  f ■ -nishes  a Iminhline 
proof,  of  h or  much  isy  •'  t . h lone  to  redeem  the 
people  from  ignorance  ami  delusion.  Joseph  un- 
questionably  indulged  some  faint  hope  of  extending 
his  rapidly  accumulated  power,  f om  Nauvoo,  to  Ihe 
extremities  of  the  Union,  and  dreamed  even  of  ex- 
panding those  limits  far  beyond  what  they  now  are 
c;  ribed  to.  His  expose  of  wliat  he  would 

;i  ' - cd  president  of  the  United  States,  his  let- 
several  candidates,  and  his  nomination  by 
c ••  ms  at  Boston  and  elsewhere,  evince  that 

determined  to  make  a demonstration  for  the 
and  dictatorship.  Why  should  we  wonder  at 
hi-  nation?  Is  it  at  this  momenta  singular  instanced 

J ■-  v nade  an  attempt,  as  we  gave  an  accounts 
few  days  since,  like  other  sovereigns,  to  regulate  the 
public  press,  in  his  dominions.  Charles  the  X a few 
years  ago  attempted  the  same  thing  in  Paris,  and 
was  walked  ontof  France  in  very  summary  style,  a 
crownless  fugitive.  He  only  attempted  to  suppress 
publications  or  to  hold  a too  rigid  rein  upon  what 
was  issued.  That  we  believe  is  the  extent  to  which 
any  of  the  despots  of  Europe  have  lately  ventured. 
Joseph  adopted  his  own  method  of  regulating  the 
press,  a summary  process,  and  conclusive.  He  de- 
clared it  a nuisance,  summoned  his  officers  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  and  tumbles  the  whole  concern  into 
the  street.  A pretty  dish  of  pie  was  there. 

It  was  a dangerous  nerve  to  touch,  as  Joseph  soon 
ascertained.  The  community  kindled  up,  in  an  in- 
stant, demanded  redress  from  the  state  government, 
which  had  heretofore  been  considered  rather  too 
leneint  to  some  of  Joseph’s  faults  as  well  as  too  in- 
dulgent to  his  wishes.  Popular  excitement  ran  high. 
The  governor  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nauvoo,  he  found  the  whole  com- 
munity in  arms.  Joseph  had  ventured  to  resist  the  civil 
officer  sent  to  ai  Fest  him  for  the  offence  with  which 
he  was  now  charged,  or  at  least  had  exerted  his  own 
pretended  civil  authorities,  in  disobeying  his  process 
and  declared  martial  law.  Measures  were  taken  by  the 
Mormons  for  defence.  The  armed  vicinity  demand- 
ed Smith’s  arrest  The  governor  approved  of  their 
movement  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  state’s 
arms,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Mormons,  of 
whom  Joseph  had  been  duly  commissioned  by  hisex- 
cellency,  as  general  and  commander  of  the  Nauvoo 
legion.  Things  began  to  look  threatening,  and  Jo- 
seph becoming  uneasy  on  the  approach  of  Gov.  Ford 
with  120  troops  from  Carthage,  finally  surrendered 
to  the  civil  authorities  at  Carthage,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  the  21th  ult.  with  his  bro- 
ther Hiram  Smith,  and  his  secretary,  Richards. 

About  noon  the  governor  reached  Nauvoo,  and 
called  for  the  assembling  of  the  legion.  Two  thou- 
sand men  with  arms  immediately  responded  to  the 
call,  and  were  put  under  command  of  Col.  Single- 
ton,  of  Brown  county,  who  had  accompanied  the  gov- 
ernor to  Nauvoo.  All  being  quiet  there,  the  governor 
left  Nauvoo  about  5 P.  M.  with  a company  of  60 
men,  and  encamped  about  seven  miles  from  the  city. 

At  Carthage  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the 
debtors,  apartment,  awaiting  their  trial  for  treason. 
The  jail  was  strongly  guarded  by  soldiers  and  anti- 
Mormons  who  had  been  placed  there  by  the  governor. 

There  are  contradictory  accounts  of  the  tragedy. 
The  Warsaw  Signal,  of  the  27th,  says: 

“A  Mormon  attempted  to  rush  by  the  guard,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  his  way  into  the  jail.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  guard,  and  fired  a pistol  at  one 
of  the  guards,  giving  him  a slight  wound. 

“A  geneial  confusion  ensued  in  their  crowd  around 
the  jail.  Joe  and  his  lellotv  prisoners,  it  seems,  had 
provided  themselves  with  pistols,  and  commenced 
firing  upon  the  guards  within.  He  then  attempted 
to  escape  by  the  window,  when  a hundred  balls  en- 
tered his  body,  and  he  fell  a lifeless  corpse. 

He  brother  Hiram  shared  the  same  fate.  Rich- 
ards, a leading  Mormon,  «as  badly  wounded.” 

The  people  at  Carthage,  Warsaw,  &.c.,  became 
exceedingly  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  governor 
and  ht3  little  parly,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  appre- 
hensive that  the  Mormons  would  attempt  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  prophet.  No  such  demonstration 
was  made.  They  quietly  took  the  dead  bodies  to 
Nauvoo  for  interment,  and  many  of  them  appeared 
overwhelmed  with  grief. 

Otner  accounts  received  since,  go  far  to  establish 
the  l-ict,  that  no  rescue  wasattempted by  theMorinons, 
but  that  a party  in  disguise  deliberately  approached 
the  jail,over  towered  the  guard,  and  murdered  Joseph 
and  Hy ram  Smith,  in  a most  shocking  and  cowardly 
manner,  whilst  they  mane  a desperate  hut  ineffectual 
effort  to  save  themselves.  A letter  from  on  board 
the  steamboat  Boreas,  to  the  Louisville  Journal  dated 
the  27  June,  furnishes  a key  to  the  disgraceful 
affair,  winch  induces  us  to  insert  it,  notwithstanding 
its  stuff  about  valor,  Thermopylae  deadly  fire.  &c. 


“Yesterdav,  the  26th,  Governor  Ford  having  pre- 
vailed upon  Joseph  Smith  and  several  other  principal 
Mormons,  to  resign  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  justice  at  Carthaae  to  be  tried  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  five,  and  I believe  only  five,  viz: — Jo- 
seph and  Hyram  Smith,  a Doctor  Richards,  and  two 
others,  were  incarcerated  in  the  Hancock  county  jail, 
and  guarded  by  the  governor’s  troops,  until  this 
morning,  when  Governor  Ford  lischarged  the  troops 
except  sixty  already  stationed  at  Nauvoo,  and  a fur 
ther  reserve  of  sixty,  who,  to-day,  accompanied  him 
at  Nauvoo,  to  detect  and  annihilate  the  bogus  factory, 
leaving  the  prisoners  in  the  safe  and  efficient  keeping 
of  seven  men  of  the  Carthage  Greys.  Shortly  after 
disbanding  the  .McDonough  troops,  and  the  gover 
nor’s  departure  for  Nauvoo,  a large  body  of  militia, 
say  two  hundred,  resolved  to  wait  on  the  prisoners  in 
their  rooms.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  trouble. 

7’he  faithful  Greys  could  not  consistently  admit 
visiters  to  prisoners  accused  of  treason  and  other  fel- 
onies. The  militia  took  efficient  means  to  convince 
the  guard  of  their  impotence,  and  the  opposing  forces 
joined  issue.  At  the  charge  of  the  militia,  the  Greys 
fired,  evincing  a valor  not  surpassed  nor  even  equal- 
led,by  the  renowned  heroes  of  Thermopoloe.  Here 
two  hundred  men  were  incompetent  to  intimidate 
these  valorous  seven,  who  true  to  their  trust,  dis- 
charged their  peices  with  deadly  aim  The  militia 
soon  ascertained,  either  by  roll  call  or  particular 
Inspection  and  inquiry,  that  none  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  bethinking  themselves  that  cartridge 
paper  without  hall  therein  is  harmless,  the  militia 
formed1  seven  parties  of  seven  men  each  and  thus 
arranged,  each  division  seised  one  of  the  guard,  and 
thus  the  valorous  seven  were  overcome,  and  then  a 


ers.  The  door  was  forced,  and  Joe  shot  the  foremost, 
named  Wills, through  the  wri-t. 

“A  general  melee  ensued,  in  which  pistols  spoke 
eloquently  arid  forcibly.  Five  of  the  militia  were 
wounded,  though  slightly.  Joe  Smith  endeavoring, 
to  escape,  precipitated  himself  from  the  window,  re- 
ceiving while  between  heaven  and  earth  some  half 
dozen  shots,  and  five  thereafter  Hyra  m,  i am  told, 
and  three  others  were  killed  within  the  prison.  This 
tragedy  was  enacted  between  four  and  five  this  after- 
noon, and  I heard  the  announcement  of  the  courier 
at  Warsaw  at  eight.  The  men  immediately  fell  in, 
shouldered  arms,  right  faced,  and  made  divers  de- 
fensive preparations;  while  the  women  with  children 
in  their  arms  thronged  the  levees  to  cross  by  moonlight 
to  Missouri,  or  await  the  return  of  the  Boreas  from. 
Keokuk  to  Quincy,  that  they  may  not  be  endangered 
should  the  desperate  Danites  attempt  to  revenge  the 
loss  of  their  defunct  head.  All  is  confusion,  and 
Warsaw  looks  as  if  besieged. 

We  cut  the  following  from  the  Cincinnati  Atlas  of 
the  4th  instant.” 

‘‘The  Mendota  left  Nauvoo  on  Friday  last,  at  4 
o’clock.  Captain  Riley  furnished  the  New  Era  with 
many  particulars,  not  given  in  the  extract  from  the 
Quincy  Whig,  and  published  in  the  postsript  to  yes- 
terday’s Allas.  He  says  he  stopped  at  Nauvoo  for 
several  hours,  and  talked  with  a number  of  the  Mor- 
mons; and  that  while  there  a body  of  Mormons  came 
in,  bearing  the  dead  bodies  of  Joe  Smith  and  Hyram 
Smith.  Mr.  Phelps  was  not  killed,  but  was  in  Nau- 
vuo  when  the  Mendota  left,  making  a speech  to  the 
Mormons,  and  advising  them  to  peace.  No  Mormons 
were  killed  except  Joe  and  Hyram  Smith. 

“The  Mormons  all  express  a determination  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  not  to  resort  to  arms  except  in 
necessary  self-defence.  They  state  that  at  Carthage 
the  Mormons  were  confined;  that  about  fifty  or  one 
hundred  men,  disguised,  suddenly  rushed  on  the  jail 
house:  that  the  guard  fired  on  them,  and  wounded 
three  ol  them — that  the  men  in  disguise  fired  into  the 
jail  and  killed  Hyra  m Smith  before  the  door  was 
opened.  Joe  Smith  had  a revolving  pistol,  and  fired 
it  two  or  three  tunes  without  effect,  but  was  himself 
soon  killed  hy  the  assailants,  that  Taylor,  the  editor 
of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  was  in  jail,  and  was  shot 
through  the  thigh,  but  not  seriously  injured;  Rich- 
ards was  not  injured.  After  the  assault,  the  disguis- 
ed mob  retreated,  and  it  was  not  even  kno  wn  who 
they  were.  The  guard  that  had  been  stationed  at 
the  jail  consisted  of  fifty  rnen,  left  by  the  governor, 
of  whom  only  eight  or  ten  were  on  duty  when  the 
attack  was  made  on  the  jail  house.” 

The  fact  that  the  Mormons  entertained  a serious 
determination  to  make  their  prophet  a prominent 
candidate  for  political  power  is  inferred,  not  only 
from  their  hoisting  their  presidential  flag  at  the  head 
of  all  their  recent  publications — “For  President,  Ge- 
neral Joseph  Smith,  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois — For  Vice 
President,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,” — 
and  from  their  calling  conventions,  making  nomina- 
tions in  slates  in  which  they  have  societies,  and  from 
their  preparations  for  holding  a national  presiden- 


tial convention,  like  the  other  political  parties,  at 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  several  of  the  delegates 
had  arrived  when  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  prophet  reached  there, — not  only  we  say,  from 
those  indications,  hut  from  the  contents  of  their  jour- 
nals we  judge  of  their  views.  The  last  “Times  and 
Seasons”  which  reached  us  since  the  first  part  of  this 
article  was  placed  in  typs,  contains  an  address  from 
elder  Andrews,  to  the  church  in  Maine,  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  loco  and  whig  candidates,  who 
being  dismissed  without  much  favor,  the  elder  pro- 
ceeds— 

“Enough  has  been  said  of  the  two  men;  we  now 
turn  with  pleasure  to  the  man  of  our  choice.  The 
Lord,  the  mighty  God,  has  ordained  a deliverer  and 
saviour  to  (his  generation,  if  they  will  but  hear  his 
counsel.  When  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  led  and 
governed  by  the  prophets  of  God,  unparalleled  pros- 
perity attended  them.  Witness  the  days  of  Moses 
and  Joshua.  God  made  them  saviours  each  in  their 
time,  to  those  tribes.  So  we,  if  Pharaoh  will  receive 
it,  have  a Moses  whose  rod  when  turned  to  a serpent 
will  swallow  up  the  serpents  of  all  the  magicians. — 
Gen.  Smith  is  every  way  calculated  to  preside  over 
a great  and  mighty  people.  Although  well  skilled  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  times,  no.  man  can  boast  of 
being  his  instructor.  By  his  own  industry  and  tha 
gifts  of  heaven,  he  has  attained  a degree  in  wisdom 
that  baffles  the  ken  of  the  greatest  legislators  and 
philosophers  of  the  age.  In  the  event  of  his  becom- 
ing our  chief  magistrate,  where  other  men  might 
fail,  either  for  want  of  virtue  or  knowledge,  his  in- 
tegrity and  superior  foresight  would  gude  us  safely 
through  every  danger.” 

Elder  Hyram  Clark,  in  the  same  paper,  furnishes 
an  account  of  the  success  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  church,  in  an  excursion  to  England,  from  whence 
he  has  jirat  returned.  When  counselled  to  go,  he 
had  hut  seventy-five  cents  in  the  world;  yet  nothing 
daunted,  off  he  started,— and  has  assisted  within  a 
few  months  in  shipping  to  this  country,  in  thirteen 
several  vessels,  not  less  than  2,135  ‘saints,’ — as  he 
calls  them,  emigrants  to  America,  and  who,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  will,  most  of  them,  as  citizens  of 
Illinois,  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  pre- 
sidential question,  without  regard  to  the  U.  States 
naturalization  laws. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 


It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers,  that  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  which  were  held  in  South  Carolina 
and  in  Alabama,  resolutions  were  adopted,  in  accor 
dance  with  a.  certain  course  of  procedure,  n filch, 
was  laid  down  in  communications- to,  or  editorial  in 
some  of  the  leading  journals  of  that  section  of  the 
Union,  and  which  we  registered  at  the  time.  Accor- 
ding to  the  recommendations  alluded  to,  the  friends 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  in  case  of 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  hy  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, were  to  make  a bold  attempt  to  carry  annexa- 
tion by  a joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress, and  in  order — if  possible— to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  said  resolution,  the  ulterior  design  was  to 

be  distinctly  avowed,  in  arguing  it  before  congress 

that  the  danger  if  not  the  certainty  of  a dissolution 
of  the  Union  in  case  of  its  rejection,  should  operate  to 
effect  its  adoption.  And,  in  case  of  the  failure  to  carry 
the  resolution,  then  it  was  urged  upon  the  southern 
members  of  congress,  before  they  left  the  seat  of 
government,  to  hold  a meeting  of  said  southern  mem- 
bers, adopt,  sign,  and  publish  a spirited  Protest,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  suggesting  that  they  should  hold  public  meet- 
ings throughout  the  slaveholding  states,  and  appoint 
delegates  to  a southern  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  or  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  at 
any  early  period,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  demand- 
ingatai  extra  session  of  congress,  to  determine  whe- 
ther to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union,  or  to  take  ami- 
cable measures  for.  a dissolution  of  the  Union;  to 
which  Union,  the  project  distinctly  went  on  to  avow 
— the  friends  of  annexation  would  otherwise  no  lon- 
ger adhere.  “Texas  and  the  Union;”  if  congress 
should  so  decide:— if  not, — then  “Texas  without  thg 
Union;” — Texas — at  all  events. 

The  proceedings  and  publications  alluded  to,  were 
bold,  not  to  say  reckless  demonstrations.  The  coun- 
tenance given  to  the  whole  movement,  by  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury , the  Columbia  Carolinian,  the  Mobile 
Tribune , and  finally  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and 
other  papers  devoted  to  immediate  annexation,  went 
to  the  extent  of  feeling  the  public  pulse — and  endea- 
voing  hard  to  excite  it  to  a fever  heat.  But  it  was 
no  go.  Mr.  Tyler  promptly  played  his  part,  lead- 
ing off  the  drama  hy  appealing,  from  the  decision  of 
the  senate,  in  exercising  their  constitutional  duties 
as  co-ordinate  treaty  makers  with  the  executive,  to 
the  house  of  representatives.  His  message  loudly 
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called  the  parly  spirits  there;  but  they  would  not  come. 
The  message  after  a struggle,  succeeded  in  getting 
into  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  at  least  a report  was  looked  for.  But  no; 
not  even  a committee  report  was  forthcoming.  The 
chairman  found  a majority  of  his  own  committee  ad- 
verse, and  it  was  concluded  on  all  hands  to  let  the 
president’s  message  die  a natural  death. 

This  was  a damper.  Congress  adjourned,  the 
treaty  negatived  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  house  refusing  to  move  in  the  case 
though  urged  by  a message  from  the  president. 

The  next  scene  in  the  proposed  drama,  in  this 
event,  was  for  the  southern  members  of  congress  to 
convene  before  leaving  Washington,  protest  and  sum- 
mon a Southern  Convention. 

That  the  subject  was  no  doubt  mooted  by  the  sou 
them  members,  and  the  movement  urged  by  some  of 
the  hotspurs,  is  very  probable,  but  it  was  no  go. 
The  members  left  Washington  without  protesting, 
and  without  calling  a Southern  Convention. 

The  fate  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Dallas,  for 
the  presidency  and  vice  presidency,  by  the  national 
convention  at  Baltimore,  in  place  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
(carried  by  the  friends  of  annexation,)  very  probably 
diverted  some  of  the  advocates  of  a Southern  Con- 
vention, for  the  moment,  at  least,  from  their  object. 
To  attempt  to  identify  their  fortunes  as  candidates, 
with  a Southern  Convention  of  the  slaveholding  in- 
terest, would  be  at  once  decisive  of  their  fate. — 
Their  partizans  professed  to  be,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  them  were,  sanguine  to  their  success  as  in  a fair 
party  fight,  and  it  was  no  doubt  resolved  to  take  the 
field  at  once,  defer  the  southern  convention  for  the 
time  being,  and  take  the  chance  for  carrying  the 
election.  Such  we  supposed  to  be  the  conclusion, 
so  soon  as  we  found  Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Pickens, 
and  the  leading  friends  of  annexation  taking  the 
stump  at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere  on 
their  route  south,  urging  the  pretensions  of  Messrs. 
Polk  and  Dallas,  denouncing  Mr.  Clay  and  the 
whigs,  and  insisting  upon  annexation,  but  dropping 
the  Southern  Convention. 

Meantime  however,  the  key  had  been  touched — 
the  tocsin  to  the  most  fiery  prejudices  of  the  southern 
people  had  been  sounded,  the  spark  had  kindled,  and 
smoke  began  to  ascend  from  various  directions. — 
Meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  countenanc- 
ing, or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  urgung  a Southern 
Convention,  and  resolutions  were  passed  by  some  of 
them,  very  little  in  accordance  with  the  integrity  of 
the  Union. 

As  one  of  the  most  temperate  arguments  in  favor 
of  holding  such  a convention,  as  well  as  the  most 
formal  proposition  we  have  met  with  in  its  favor,  we 
select  the  following: 

( From  the  Columbus,  Geo  , Times.) 

TO  THE  PEOI'LE  OF  THE  SLAVEHOLDING  STATES. 

The  annexed  resolutions  were  passed  with  entire 
unanimity,  at  a public  meeting  of  a portion  of  the 
citizens  of  Russell  county,  Ala.  To  us  has  been  de- 
puted the  duty  of  supervising  their  publication,  and 
of  accompanying  such  publication  with  a brief  ad- 
dress to  yourselves. 

The  resolutions  require  no  commentary.  We  can 
add  no  additional  force  to  the  truths  they  affirm. 

The  time  we  think,  however,  has  arrived  for  one 
of  two  things.  Either  that  we  surrender  to  a blind 
fanaticism,  that  domestic  institution,  on  which  not 
alone  our  resources  and  prosperity  depend — but  also 
our  existence  as  a separate  race,  or  that  we  demand, 
with  unshaken  resolution,  that  these  securities  for  its 
inviolability  should  be  observed,  which  we  claim  un- 
der the  guarantees  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  the  insane  fury  of  the  per- 
sonal factions,  which  now  dishonor  and  weaken  our 
country,  the  citizens  of  Russell  county,  who  adopted 
the  resolutions  in  question,  will  be  charged  with  a 
covert  design,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a Sou- 
thern Convention,  to  dissolve  the  Union.  We  deny 
and  repel  this  imputation.  Our  object  is  its  preser- 
vation; in  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  be  preserv- 
ed, by  obtaining  security  for,  and  justice  to  all  its 
members.  We  believe,  if  the  most  enlightened,  mo- 
derate, and  patriotic  men  of  the  south  can  be  brought 
together,  under  an  express  authority  from  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  would  make  such  an  appeal  to  their 
fellow  citizens  of  the  non  slaveholding  states,  as 
would  lead  to  a meeting  of  a convention  of  all  the- 
states  in  the  mode  authorized  by  the  constitution  it- 
self. We  do  not  think  such  an  appeal  could  be  re- 
sisted, or  would  be  unavailing. 

We  will  not  minutely  dwell  on  the  reasons  which 
make  this  appeal  necessary,  because  if  its  necessity 
is  not  recognized  in  the  deeply  lamented  alienation, 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  different  portions 
ol  this  confederacy,  it  is  no  where  to  be  found;  or  if 


its  importance  in  producing  union  among  ourselves, 
is  not  beheld  in  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation.  A 
situation  which,  in  the  language  of  a wiser  philoso- 
phy than  our  own,  “is  the  best  preceptor  of  our  du- 
ties.” 

We  stand  on  a narrow  isthmus.  On  its  shores,  the 
surf  of  a vast  public  opinion,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  our  country,  is  breaking  with  an  hourly  aug- 
menting force.  If  not  united,  where  are  we  to  find 
our  strength?  If  united,  we  stand  invincibly  secure! 

All  other  questions  sink  into  unutterable  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  the  vital  and  uncontrolla- 
ble necessity  of  a thorough,  intimate,  and  cordial 
union  among  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  as  the 
best  and  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  our  own 
rights  and  happiness,  and  of  preserving  the  Union  of 
all  the  states.  That  man  has  read  his  history  of  hu- 
man nature  to  very  little  purpose,  who  thinks  he 
discovers  a deceitful  paradox  in  this  consequence — 
and  in  the  salutary  and  instructive  truth  it  necessari- 
ly involves;  a truth  suggestive  of  momentous  consi- 
derations, which  we  forbear  to  discuss. 

In  the  assembly  we  propose  the  southern  states 
should  invite  an  open,  calm,  frank,  and  temperate 
discussion  of  their  right,  under  the  compactof  Union, 
to  the  entire  security  for  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery,  within  their  respective  limits — except  from 
the  hostile  legislation  of  the  free  states,  and  the  no 
less  hostile  action  of  foreign  nations;  in  violation  of 
treaty  stipulations,  which  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  whole  nation,  and  from  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  congress. — 
They  need  fear  no  discussion  of  this  social  and  poli- 
tical institution;  either  in  its  statistical,  or  its  moral 
relations.  Either  as  to  the  wealth  it  adds  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  or  its  past  instrumentality  in 
civilizing  and  christianizing  millions  of  another  race, 
many  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  now  been  in  a 
state  of  Cannibal  barbarity,  instead  of  being,  what 
they  are  now  in  point  of  fact,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  white  husbandmen  in  our  own  country — 
the  best  fed,  best  clothed,  least  tasked,  and  the  most 
contented  field  laborers  in  the  world.  When  they 
shall  be  fit  for  a higher  social  relation,  is  a right  the 
southern  states  reserve  exclusively  for  themselves  to 
decide,  aright,  which  they  will  never  surrender  to 
others  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

They  are  entitled  to  these  guaranteed  securities, 
and  ought  not  to  take  less,  or  they  are  not  members 
of  this  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of 
the  sovereigns  in  the  confederacy.  If  we  are  mista- 
ken in  our  interpretation  of  the  constitution — if,  af- 
ter it  has  given  us  a representation  for  our  slaves,  we 
have  been  indulged  in  the  blind  error  of  supposing, 
that  we  have  any  security  whatever  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  property  itself,  either  open  or  clande- 
stine, the  sooner  this  fatal  delusion  is  removed,  the 
better;  that  under  that  great  first  law  of  human  soci- 
ety, we  may  take  care  of  ourselves. 

But,  if  an  abject  fear  is  cherished,  that  the  subject 
itself,  is  composed  of  such  elements  of  repulsion  and 
hostility,  that  citizens  and  brothers  of  the  same 
country,  and  members  of  the  same  government  can- 
not be  brought  together  in  one  of  these  great  conser- 
vative, as  well  as  organic  assemblies  of  the  people, 
which  formed  and  can  alone  reform  our  system,  the 
sooner  too  this  portentous  fact  is  placed  beyond  all 
shadow  of  doubt,  the  more  propitious  it  will  be  for 
the  interests  of  all  parties.  By  postponing  the  evil 
day,  we  do  not  mitigate,  but  give  augmented  malig- 
nity to  the  apprehended  calamity.  Why  slumber  on 
the  verge  of  a volcano,  when  we  can  remove  in  time 
to  avoid  its  destructive  lava? 

We  will  not,  however,  entertain  anticipations,  so 
essentially  discouraging,  of  the  unity  and  durability 
of  our  system  of  government,  or  of  all  remedy  for 
the  irregularity  of  its  action.  We  desire  to  adopt, 
as  more  comprehensive  than  our  own,  the  language 
of  one  of  the  first  and  most  patriotic  of  our  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  and  to  say,  ‘ should  the  derangement 
of  the  system  be  great,  embracing  many  points  diffi- 
cult to  adjust,  the  states  ought  to  be  convened  in  a 
genera!  convention,  the  most  august  of  all  assemblies, 
representing  the  united  sovereignty  of  confederated 
states,  and  repair  every  dilapidation  or  injury,  whe- 
ther caused  by  time,  or  accident,  or  the  conflicting 
movements  of  the  bodies  which  compose  the  sys- 
tem.” We  make  this  appeal  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal 
concord.  We  make  it  without  reference  to  any  ex- 
isting party  question,  whatsoever— whether  that  ques- 
tion be  great  or  small— on  grounds  essentially  pacific 
and  national. 

The  citizens  of  Russell  county,  in  suggesting  the 
time  for  the  assembly  of  the  southern  convention 
were  influenced  by  two  considerations;  first,  that  it 
should  be  held  before  next  session  of  congress,  that 
its  deliberations  might  exert  over  the  proceedings 
whatever  just  and  legitimate  influence  they  should 
deserve;  and,  secondly,  that  the  time  be  so  much 
protracted  as  to  exempt  the  proposition  for  the.  pro- 


posed convention  from  the  imputation,  that  it  is  even 
remotely  designed  to  bias  or  control  the  presidential 
election.  They  desire  the  disturbing  influence  of 
this  agitation  to  be  kept  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
discussions,  which  may  precede,  and  the  delibera- 
tions which  may  belong  to  the  convention.  They 
desire  that  into  its  high  office,  the  rabid  virulence  of 
a corps  of  anxious  partisans,  or  hungry  office  seek- 
ers, wearing  the  badges  of  their  respective  chiefs, 
should  not  enter.  The  men,  destined  to  do  the  great 
work  of  preserving  this  Union,  restoring  harmony 
among  its  members,  and  rendering  the  south  eventu- 
ally secure;  or,  if  these  all  fail,  of  taking  resolves 
no  less  high  than  those,  which  belonged  to  our  fa- 
thers of  the  revolution,  can  wear  the  collar  of  no 
man.  They  are  incapable  of  going  through  the  pre- 
liminary, and  debasing  prostitution  of  regarding  all 
questions  subordinate  to  the  enquiry,  of  who  ia  to  dis- 
tribute the  honors,  and  dispense  the  patronage  of  this 
government. 

The  place  which  the  citizens  of  Russell  county 
have  designated  as  the  most  appropriate  for  holding 
the  convention,  they  have  suggested  with  a just  re- 
gard to  a profound  feeling  of  respect  they  entertain 
towards  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  of  the  con- 
federate sovereigns  of  the  south.  They  do  not  propose 
to  ask  her  to  come  to  us,  but  to  go  to  her  for  counsel 
— that  the  land,  which  gave  birth  to  Washington, 
Henry,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  may  sanctify 
deliberations  calculated  if  possible,  to  perpetuate  the 
labors  of  them  all. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  south,  our  functions  are 
discharged.  The  rest  and  residue  of  the  work  are 
with  you.  If  you  should  concur  in  opinion,  with 
those  whom  we  represent,  in  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  people  of  the  south  meeting  and  consulting  to- 
gether in  convention,  in  reference  to  the  security  of 
rights,  involving  not  so  much  a sordid  relation  to 
property,  as  a just  regard  to  the  peace,  to  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  white,  and  in  the  end,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  black  race;  call  meetings  at  once  in  your 
respective  nreeincts,  parishes,  counties,  and  districts, 
and  take  immediate  measures  for  electing  delegates 
to  represent  you  in  an  assembly,  which  in  entitling 
itself  to  your  confidence,  will  command  the  respect 
of  your  enemies; — if  indeed  it  is  your  misfortune  to 
have  sueh  from  the  mere  desire  to  protect  yourselves 
from  manifest  wrong  and  injustice. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand:  you  find  a “lion  in  the 
path,” — if  lazy  repose  is  far  preferable  to  manly  ex- 
ertion, and  under  a delusive  opiate,  you  can  sleep, 
until  you  feel  the  knife  at  your  throats,  we  cannot 
help  what  we  must  deeply  deplore. 

History  will  only  have  a reverse  at  least  in  regard 
to  ourselves,  what  the  most  luminous  and  philosophi- 
cal of  British  statesmen,  more  than  half  a century 
ago,  pronounced,  as  a just  delineation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  our  fathers,  which  we  will  employ  at  the  risk 
of  using  trite  quotation — “In  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  they  have  a vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where 
this  is  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  world  those  who 
are  free  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of 
their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  eu- 
joyment,  but  a kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  I do  not 
mean  to  commend  the  superior  morality  of  this  sen- 
timent, which  has  at  least  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in 
it;  but  I cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact 
is  so,  and  these  people  of  the  southern  colonies  are 
much  more  strongly,  and  with  an  higher  and  mor# 
stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to  the 
northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  common- 
wealths; such  were  our  gothic  ancestors;  such  in  our 
days  were  the  Poles;  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of 
slaves,  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a 
people,  the  haughtiness  of  dominion  combines  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  in- 
vincible.” We  say  be  it  so!  for  we  know  no  other 
spirit  which  will  enable  us  to  hold  with  safety,  and 
to  dispense  with  courage  and  humanity  the  duties  of 
that  perilous  and  responsible  trust,  over  the  lives  and 
personal  freedom  of  others  which  God  in  his  inscru- 
tible  dispensations,  has  been  pleased  to  place  in  our 
hands. 

We  earnestly  request  the  papers’  throughout  the 
southern  states,  of  whatever  political  denomination, 
to  republish  this  address,  and  the  resolutions  which 
accompany  it.  On  the  question  of  preserving  our 
Union  and  restoring  peace,  harmony,  and  brotherly 
love  among  those  who  compose  it,  we  know  bul  one 
party,  and  that  must  comprehend  our  whole  coun- 
try. 

In  conclusion  fellow  citizens,  accept  the  assurances 
of  the  respectful  attachment  with  which  we  remain, 
your  obedient  servants, 

JAMES  HAMILTON,  j 
S.  C.  BENTON, 

S.  HEYDENFELDT,  j Committee, 

C.  S.  REESE,  | 

HENRY  MOFFATT.  J 

Ft  Mitchell,  Russell  Co..  Ala.,  June  2D,  1841. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Russell  county, 
Alabama,  held  at  the  court  house  at  Crawford  on 
Saturday  the  8th  of  June,  1844,  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions  offered  by  Gen.  James  Hamilton 
were  adopted  without  a dissenting  voice: 

Whereas,  The  Union  of  the  United  States,  the 
joint  result  of  the  virtue,  wisdom  and  labor  of  our 
fathers  is  worthy  of  our  earnest  and  sincere  efforts 
for  its  preservation.  And  whereas,  nothing  can  so 
much  endanger  its  continuance,  as  a feeling  of  dis- 
trust and  alienation  among  its  members.  And 
whereas  the  late  agitation  of  the  slave  question  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  under  memorials 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  ofColum- 
bia,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  revived  with  fresh  and 


mitted  to  their  deliberation,  with  a cordial  attach- 
ment to  the  union  of  the  states,  as  formed  by  the 
labors,  and  sanctified  by  the  blessings  of  the  ‘‘fathers 
of  our  country,”  but  witli  a spirit  which  shall  take  no 
counsel  from  a dishonorable  fear  to  replace  the  inte- 
rests and  security  of  the  south,  on  a basis  which  con- 
stitutes the  only  formation  on  which  the  Union  could 
have  been  built,  and  the  only  one  on  which  it  can 
rest  with  safety  now  and  forever. 

Be  it  further  resolved , That  this  meeting  has  wit- 
nessed with  intense  interest,  and  painful  anxiety,  the 
agitation  of  the  slave  question  in  the  general  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  now  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  have  seen 
that  a topic,  which  hitherto  has  excited  the  bad  pas- 


dangerous  potency  at  its  next  session.  And  whereas,  ' sions  of  man  only  in  the  orgies  of  fanaticism,  or  in 
the  avowal  of  the  present  ministry  of  her  Britannic  the  strife  of  factions  in  their  unprincipled  struggle 


majesty’s  government,  that  “Great  Britain  desires 
and  is  constantly  exerting  herself  to  procure  the  ge- 
neral abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world,”  has 
met  with  a concurring  sympathy  in  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing fanaticism  of  a portion  of  the  people  in  sun- 
dry states  in  this  confederacy.  And  whereas,  if  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  the  United  Slates  should  be 
defeated  by  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  now  before 
the  senate,  however  much  the  factious  spirit  of  mere 
partizan  politics,  may  contribute  to  this  result,  yet 
the  miscarriage  of  this  great  national  measure  of  in- 
estimable value,  must  be  principally  traced  to  an  in- 
nate and  uncontrollable  hostility  to  the  south  and  her 
institutions.  And  whereas,  all  these  causes  have 
greatly  contributed  to  impair,  if  not  destroy  that  spirit 
of  concord,  amity,  and  confidence,  which  once  blessed 
the  people  of  these  states. 

Beit  resolved,  That  the  southern  states  are  bound 
by  every  consideration,  which  is  due  to  their  own  se- 
curity and  to  an  enlightened  attachment  to  the  Union, 
to  lake  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of 
its  dissolution,  which  through  their  own  irresolution 
and  apathy  is  rapidly  approaching. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  a 
convention  of  the  southern  states,  ought  to  assemble 
in  Richmond  in  the  slate  of  Virginia,  on  the  3d  Mon- 
day in  October  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
situation  of  the  southern  states,  in  reference  to  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  existing  among  them. 
There  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  deliberate,  whe- 
ther under  the  compact  of  Union  the  congress  of 


for  political  power,  has  been  transferred  to  the  foot 
of  that  throne  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  charity, 
peace,  and  good  will  among  brethren  of  the  same 
faith.  They  have  beheld  with  unutterable  indigna- 
tion, the  humiliating  fact  of  a bishop  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  eminent  for  his  piety,  learning,  ability,  and 
Christian  virtues  put  in  effect  upon  his  trial  as  a cul- 
prit, for  the  alleged  sin  of  marrying  a lady  possessed 
of  slaves,  by  which  it  is  insultingly  affirmed,  that  a 
slaveholder  is  an  unfit  teacher  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  must  submit,  if  tolerated  as  a member  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  to  a subordinate  station  in  the  min- 
istry;— a discrimination  which  finds  no  warrant  in 
the  sacred  oracles  of  God,  and  which  involves  both 
insult  and  outrage  to  the  people  of  an  entire  section 
of  this  Union. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  if  Bishop  Andrews 
should  be  deposed  from  liis  Episcopal  functions,  we 
earnestly  invoke  the  clergy  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  at  the  south,  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  their  secession  from  a conference  which  has 
placed  so  gross  a stigma  not  only  on  themselves 
but  on  their  respective  flocks.  An  insult  which  can 
admit  of  but  one  remedy,  in  the  application  of  which 
they  may  be  assured  of  the  warm  sympathy,  and  un- 
alterable support  of  the  religious  congregations  of 
the  whole  southern  states  of  every  sect  and  denomi- 
nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  pursue,  totally  irrespective 
of  men  and  the  pending  presidential  election,  the 
objects  announced  in  these  resolutions.  That  we 


the  United  States  have  a right  to  violate  the  spirit  of , have  long  seen,  with  loathing  and  disgust  the  progress 


the  compromise  between  the  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  states,  without  which  the  constitution 
would  never  have  been  adopted,  by  tolerating  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any  form  in  its 
deliberations,  and  whether  a body  designed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  the  states  can  be  made  the  theatre 
for  endangering  the  security  of  any  of  them,  and  the 
arena  where  they  may  be  made  the  objects  of  insult 
and  reproach. 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  in  the 
event  of  the  assembling  of  such  a convention,  after 
deciding  on  the  existence  and  amount  of  the  peril, 
which  may  menace  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
southern  states,  they  should  take  into  serious  account, 
whether  the  recommendation  of  a call  of  a conven- 
tion of  all  the  states,  in  the  form  and  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be  not 


expedient,  that  a friendly  and  sincere  appeal  may  be  i of  us  al 


of  a spirit  of  man-worship  throughout  the  country 
which  not  confined  to  one  party,  if  not  timely  repressed 
by  the  salutary  condemnation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  likely  to  degrade  our  people,  as  the 
voluntary  instrument  of  their  own  abasement,  into 
something  worse  than  the  slaves  of  an  oriental  des- 
potism. 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  persons,  who  shall  be  a standing 
committee  for  carrying  these  resolutions  into  effect 
and  who  shall  cause  their  publication,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a short  but  earnest  address  to  the  people 
of  the  southern  states,  fervently  invoking  their  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  recommended  in  the  same,  which 
we  believe  essential  to  the  peace,  honor,  and  security 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  preservation  of  that  Union 
so  indispensable  in  itself  to  the  happiness  and  safety 


made  to  the  non-slaveholding  states  to  concur  in  all 
measures  necessary  to  restore  harmony  and  concord 


to  every  portion  of  this  Union,  to  sustain  the  guar-  I Hamilton,  S.  Heydenfeldt,  S.  C.  Benton,  C.  S.  Reese, 


antees  to  which  the  south  is  entitled  under  the  com 
pact  of  confederacy  by  co-operating  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  inhibiting  the  agitation  of 
the  slave  question  in  any  form  whatsoever  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the  undeniable 
axiom,  that  slavery  is  a subject  which  belongs  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  states  in  which  this  in- 
stitution exists.  In  one  word,  that  on  this  and  all 
other  questions  of  difference  and  irritation  between 
the  states,  in  the  language  of  a deceased  and  lament- 
ed patriot  “we  may  have  a fresh  understanding  of 
the  bargain”  as  the  best  means  of  perpetuating  the 
bargain  itself. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  southern  states 
are  hereby  earnestly  requested  to  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements forthwith,  that  an  election  iri  each  con- 
gressional district  in  their  states  respectively  may  be 
held  on  the  1st  Monday  in  September  next,  by  the 
judges  and  managers  of  elections  appointed  by  law, 
for  the  choice  of  a delegate  from  each  congressional 
district  to  the  said  convention  of  the  southern  states 
at  Richmond;  and  that  a return  of  the  election  of  the 
several  delegates  to  be  made  to  the  governors  of  the 
respective  states,  vyho  are  respectfully  requested  to 
make  proclamation  of  the  delegation  for  each  state 
so  elected. 

t P.e solved,  That  the  people  of  the  southern  states  be 
most  strongly  invoked  to  select  for  this  high  delega- 
tion citizens  eminent  for  wisdom,  patriotism,  and 
ability,  who  would  approach  the  high  matters  sub 


and  Henry  Moffat,  esqrs. 
J.  Strong,  Secretary. 


WM.  DAVIS,  Chairman. 


In  conformity  with  the  above  resolution  the  chair 
announced  the  following  committee:  General  James 


At  a meeting  in  Union  District,  South  Carolina  on 
the  3d  instant.,  a preamble  was  adopted  in  which  we 
find  the  following  sentiment: 

“Let  it  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  there  arc  rights 
which  we  love  better  than  we  love  the  Union, 
and  which  we  will  not  yield  even  to  save  it;  and 
when  called  upon  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
which  we  believe  are  fast  approaching,  to  make  our 
election,  our  minds  are  made  up  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  YVe  desire  no  political  connexion  with  de- 
clared enemies  to  our  peace.  We  neither  dally  nor 
doubt.  We  hold  to  our  rights — give  up  the  Union, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  God.” 

The  meeting  adopted  among  other  resolutions  one 
that  “no  consideration,  not  even  disunion  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  defeat  the  annexation.” 

The  Charleston  Courier,  in  some  sort,  favors  the 
holding  of  this  convention.  It  says:— “We  are  not 
aware  that  the  Union  is  in  any  very  imminent  danger 
at  present,  or  that  any  such  extreme  measure  as  that 
proposed  is  necessary  to  save  it;  but  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  slave- 
holding states,  is  now  sufficiently  sound  and  patriotic 
to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a convention  of  those  stales 
from  being  perilous  to  the  Union;  and  that  perhaps 
some  good  might  arise  horn  a temperate  and  dignifi- 


ed demand  on  the  part  of  all  the  slaveholding  states, 
western  as  well  as  southern,  and  beyond  as  well  as 
within  the  Potomac,  of  new  guarantees  against  inter- 
ference with  their  domestic  institutions.  The  discus- 
sions on  this  subject  in  congress  ought  to  cease;  and 
a convention,  tempered  as  the  one  proposed  would  he, 
might  accomplish  this  object  without  the  slightest 
jeopardy  to  our  political  union  or  national  harmony.’' 
A public  meeting  which  took  place  in  the  Wil- 
liamsburg District,  S.  Carolina,  the  proceedings  of 
which  are  inserted  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  adopt- 
ed a preamble  declaring  that  “the  doom  of  the  south 
is  sealed,  and  the  dirge  of  our  fair  republic  will  ere 
long  he  sung  by  liberty’s  ‘ last  minstrel,’ if  she  does 
not  arise  in  her  might  and  effect  a Union  with  Tex- 
as.” 

Their  first  resolution  reads  thus: 

“1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  our  Union  require  the  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Texas;  and  that  we  hold  it  to 
be  better  and  more  to  the  interest  of  the  southern  and 
southwestern  portions  of  this  confederacy  “to  be  out 
of  the  Union  with  Texas,  than  in  it  without  her.” 

Mr.  Tyler  is  lauded  for  his  conduct  n the  Texan 
business — particularly  on  account  of  his  employing 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  country  in  fur- 
therance of  his  views.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  a resolu- 
tion to  himself;  the  senate  is  denounced  in  another. 
The  seventh  resolution  is  in  these  words: 

“7.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approveof  the  re- 
commendation of  a southern  convention  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  southern  and  southwestern 
portions  of  this  confederacy,  to  deliberate  together 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  best  promote  the 
great  object  of  annexation;  provided  such  annexa- 
tion is  not  previously  brought  about  by  joint  resolu- 
tion of  congress,  either  at  its  present  or  an  extra 
session.” 

In  connection  with  these  demonstrations  the  party 
affinities  of  the  meeting  are  recognised  by  declaring 
that  “the  nominations  of  the  Hon.  James  K.  Polk 
and  George  M.  Dallas  for  the  presidency  and  vice 
presidency  of  the  Union,  by  the  late  Democratic 
Convention  at  Baltimore,  have  been  made  in  wise 
and  prudent  counsel;  and  that  we  pledge  our  warm 
and  undivided  support  to  the  same.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  on  the  contrary,  indicates 
an  indisposition  to  have  the  convention  called  at  pre- 
sent, on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  the  presi- 
dential election,  and  the  certainty  that  the  question, 
would  become  infected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

In  Tennessee  some  intimation  of  a movement  in 
behalf  of  what  is  termed  a “treasonable  convention” 
to  be  held  at  Nashville,  gave  occasion  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  following  notice: 

Public  meeting.  The  citizens  of  Davidson  county- 
are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  this  city, 
on  Saturday,  the  29th  instant,  at  2 o’clock,  to  enter 
their  solemn  protest  against  the  desecration  of  the 
soil  of  Tennessee,  by  any  set  of  men  who  are  dis- 
posed to  sever  our  glorious  confederacy,  who  pro- 
pose to  hold  a mass  convention  in  this  city  for  that 
purpose.  All  who  go  for  the  whole  Union,  and  no- 
thing short  of  its  perpetuity  and  honor,  are  earnest- 
ly requested  to  attend  on  Saturday  next. 

In  South  Carolina  they  are  submitting  the  Texas 

annexation  question  to  the  militia  of  that  state! 

Gen.  Quattledum  has  been  reviewing  his  regiments, 
and  addressing  every  one  in  aspeecli  for  annexation. 
The  men,  of  course,  all  go  for  annexation,  right  off 
the  real, — now  or  never, — and  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury triumphantly  exclaims:  “Thus  it  will  bescen, 
that  2,832  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  the  drill' 
field,  have  expressed  their  decided  determination  to 
sustain  the  measure;  and  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  as  indicated  by  the  resolutions  passed  in 
every  portion  of  the  brigade,  gives  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  which  actuates  this  portion  of  the 
militia  of  South  Carolina,  in  reference  to  a question 
in  which  is  involved  the  existence  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  south.” 

The  following  is  the  resolution  passed  by  the  43d 
regiment.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  the  broad 
ground  of  Texas  or  disunion. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  coun- 
try is  a matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
southern  and  south  western  slates  of  this  confedera- 
cy, and  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  interest  of 
these  states  that  they  should  stand  out  of  the  Union 
with  Texas,  than  in  it  without  her. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  may  perhaps  be  assumed 
as  of  the  highest  and  latest  authority,  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaders  in  this  affair.  That  paper  be- 
fore congress  adjourned,  appeared  to  favor  a meeting 
of  the  members  oflhat  body  Irom  the  south,  and  their 
originating  a southern  convention. 

Their  tone  is  now  to  the  following  effect.  We  ex- 
tract from  a late  Richmond  Enquirer. 
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“We  pass  over  for  the  present  the  proposition 
which  has  been  made  from  Russell  county,  in  Ala 
bama,  to  hold  a southern  convention  in  this  city 
We  beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  state  to  our  cor- 
respondent in  that  quarter,  who  has  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  in  Russell, 
and  to  the  address  of  its  committee,  that  before  their 
proposition  can  be  adequately  considered,  it  should 
be  modified  in  two  material  respects — first,  to  change 
it  from  a southern  convention,  into  a convention  of 
all  the  states  who  are  favorable  to  speedy  annexa- 
tion— and  secondly,  to  disclaim,  as  our  correspon- 
dent does  in  his  private  letter,  every  design  to  dis- 
turb the  Union.  The  sectional  character  of  these 
movements  in  South  Carolina,  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
regrets  and  reprobates,  and  to  which  Mr-  McDuffie 
alluded  with  concern  and  disapprobation  in  his  speech 
at  Richmond,  have  given  the  whigs  a flimsy  apology 
for  screening  their  obedience  to  Mr.  Clay  under  the 
cover  of  a panic  about  the  Union.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  the  success  of  the  movement,  when 
Virginia  comes  to  consider  the  propriety  of  her  co- 
operation, that  the  character  of  the  convention 
should  be  better  defined,  and  stript  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged,  and  the  chimeras  which 
have  been  conjured  up  against  it.  Assoon  as  these 
modifications  have  been  made,  and,  perhaps,  not 
until  then,  will  the  people  of  Virginia  consent  to  ad- 
vance to  the  consideration  of  this  proposition.  They 
will  then,  in  all  probability,  deliberale  upon  the  mea- 
sure— and  if  they  should  determine  in  favor  of  it, 
then  they  will  decide  upon  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
it  out — whether  by  appointing  delegates  to  the  Rich- 
mond convention,  or,  by  instructing  their  delegates 
to  the  Charlottesville  convention,  as  to  the  course 
which  they  think  it  best  to  pursue.  For  our  own 
part,  we  wish  to  have  as  little  sectional  character 
about  the  matter  as  possible — and  we  wish  the  mea- 
sure stript  of  all  fear  of  dissolution.” 

This  we  presume  will  unship  all  the  movements 
towards  a loo  hasty  convocation  of  the  southern  con- 
vention. 


POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 


The  United  States,  from  end  to  end,  is  now  one 
active  scene  of  electioneering.  The  fifteen  hundred 
different  newspapers  which  are  published,  are  fil- 
led with  details  of  meetings  of  the  political  parties 
in  every  quarter,  at  which  are  discussed  all  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  as  well  as  the  claims  and  the  objections 
to  the  several  candidates  before  the  people.  The  great- 
est talents,  orators,  and  slang-whangers  of  both  par- 
ties, are  actively  engaged — either  datailed  for  duty , or 
volunteering  in  the  contest,  not  occasionally  here 
and  there,  but  everywhere.  The  numbers  that  at- 
tend those  meetings,  are  certainly  heyond  all  prece- 
dent. We  have  accounts,  for  instance,  oLa  rank  of 
mounted  men,  carriages  and  wagons,  six  miles  long, 
going  to  attend  a whig  district  meeting  from  one 
section  of  a district  in  western  New  York — Assem- 
blages of  10,  12  and  15,000  people,  are  but  an  every 
day  occurrence.  At  the  democratic  meeting  at 
Canton,  St  Lawrence  county,  same  state,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  1200  carrages  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  pro- 
cession— 10,000  people  on  the  ground.  To  attempt 
even  a list,  much  less  an  abstract  of  the  doings  at 
these  meetings,  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question. — 
True,  a few  specimens  of  each  genus  and  species 
will  suffice  for  the  whole,  for  the  tune  is  the  same  and 
the  words  are  but  slightly  varied.  When  we  have  a 
series  of  resolutions  from  any  one  democratic  mee- 
ting, we  have  the  substance  and  spirit  of  all  the  rest 
— Polk  Dallas — Texas,  Annexation — anti-tariff — 
and  free  trade.  Sj  of  the  whig  meetings;— they 
breathe  nothing  but  Clay  and  Frelinghuysenthe  Tar- 
iff— protection  to  American  industry — Distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands — A national  cur- 
rency. 

Four  months  of  active,  ardent,  universal  election- 
eering— and  then  comes  the  election,  to  decide  it  all. 

As  a specimen  of  the  style  in  which  parties  are 
cheered  on  by  their  field  marshals,  we  observe  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  of  tne  9th  inst,  contains  an  arti- 
cle which  confidently  claims  46  of  the  58  counties 
into  which  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  di 
vided,  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  “only  12  counties  for  the 
coons.”  One  letter  from  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
confidently  sets  down  12,000  majority  in  that  state 
for  Polk  and  Dallas — another  letter  from  Glenville, 
same  state,  says:  “Since  the  nomination  of  Polk 

and  Dallas  a great  number  of  the  most  influential 
whigs,  have  renounced  Henry  Clay  and  his  heresies, 
and  hoisted  the  flag  of  democracy  and  Texas.  If  the 
Democracy  in  other  states  will  do  their  duty,  as  we 
will  ours  in  this  state,  and  respond  to  us  in  Novem- 
ber next,  our  country  is  yet  secure  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  dictator.  The  whigs  acknowledge 
that  ivc  will  beat  them  at  the  November  election, 


6,000  votes,  but  I confidently  believe,  if  the  ball  con- 
tinues to  roll  on  as  it  has  done,  we  will,  at  the  ensu- 
ing election,  give  Polk,  Texas,  Oregon  and  Democ- 
racy, 10,000  majority.” 

Another  extract,  on  the  same  paper,  from  a letter 
beyond  the  mountains,  in  Virginia,  July  the  6th  says 
“We  congatulate  you  on  the  brilliant  prospects 
which  are  before  us.  Never,  in  my  recollection,  has 
the  democracy  occupied  higher  ground.  We  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  front,  throughout  the  whole  line, 
energy,  industry,  and  determination,  are  the  striking 
characteristics  in  all  our  men.  And  while  such  is 
the  case  with  us,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  whigs  hereabouts  at  least.  The  nomination  ap 
pears  to  have  stunned  them.  There  is  none  of  that 
wild  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  marked  them  in  1840. 
Their  leaders  seem  to  be  at  a loss  to  know  what 
move  to  make,  and  the  confusion  amongst  the  fol- 
lowers is  even  worse  than  with  the  leaders.  The  re- 
sult of  all  will  be,  that  they  will  be  overthrown  before 
they  preceive  their  danger,  just  as  it  was  with  us  in 
1840,  when  Harrison  was  nominated,  I feel  as  if 
victory  would  perch  on  our  banner.  We  mountain 
boys  are  all  warm  for  Texas,  and  we  shall  use  all 
proper  effort  to  rouse  up  the  people  to  the  impor 
tance  of  its  acquisition  at  once." 

Another  from  Fauquier  Co.,  June  30,  says.  “De- 
mocracy is  going  on  finely  in  my  section  of  country. 
The  people  seem  well  pleased  with  the  nominee 
of  the  Baltimore  convention,  tho’  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  their  first  choice;  but  they  are  determined  to 
support  Polk  and  Dallas.  I think  the  coon  is  getting 
very  sick  and  will  peg  out  between  this  and  Novem- 
ber ” 

A Mormon  convention  was  held  in  Boston  on  the 
1st  inst,  which  nominated  Gen.  Joseph  Smith,  of 
Illinois,  for  president  of  the  United  States;  Syd- 
ney Rigdon,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice  President. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  BENTON  ON  THE  NOMINATION,  AN 

NEXATION  &C. 

Washington  City , June  3d,  1844. 

General  Van  Antwerp — Dear  sir — I write  you  a line 
on  the  nominations,  chiefly  on  accountofMr.  Dallas, 
whose  former  United  States  Bank  opinions  may  be 
quoted  against  him.  He  is  a man  of  too  much  probi- 
ty to  declare  a change  of  opinion  which  he  does  not 
feel,  and  having  for  years  back  acted  against  the 
bank,  I shall  rely  implicitly  upon  all  he  says  against 
any  future  support  of  such  an  institution. 

Neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  Mr.  Dallas  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  intrigue  which  has  nullified  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
principles  of  our  government,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren;  and  neither  of  them  should  be  injured 
or  prejudiced  by  it.  Those  who  hatched  that  in- 
trigue have  become  its  victims.  They  who  dug  a 
pit  for  the  innocent,  have  fallen  into  il;  and  there 
let  them  lie,  for  the  present,  while  all  hands  attend 
to  the  election,  and  give  us  our  full  majority  of  ten 
thousand  in  Missouri.  For  the  rest,  the  time  will 
come;  and  people  now,  as  twenty  years  ago,  (when 
their  choice  was  nullified  in  the  person  of  General 
Jackson.)  will  teach  the  congress  intriguers  to  attend 
to  law  making,  and  let  president  making,  and  un  ma- 
king, alone  in  future. 

The  Texas  treaty,  which  consummated  this  intrigue, 
was  nothing  but  the  final  act  in  a long  conspiracy, 
in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon;  and  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Wright  for  vice  president,  proves  it;  for  his  opin- 
ions and  those  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  Texas  ques- 
tion, were  identical,  and  if  fatal  to  one  should  have 
been  fatal  to  the  other.  Besides,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  right,  and  whenever  Texas  is  admitted,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  in  Ihe  way  pointed  out  by  him. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Wright,  I will  say  that  re- 
cent events  have  made  him  known  to  the  public,  as 
he  has  long  been  to  his  friends,  the  Cato  of  America, 
and  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  political  firma- 
ment. Yours  truly,  THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

General  Cass’  reply  to  an  invitation  to  the  demo- 
cratic meeting  held  at  Independence  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, at  which  Henry  D.  Gilpin  Esq.  presided: 
Detroit,  Jane  28,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I shall  be  prevented  by  other  en- 
gagements from  accepting  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  celebration  by  the  democratic  citizens  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  coming  anniver- 
sary of  our  National  Independence.  I thank  you  for 
the  kind  consideration  which  your  invitation  evinces, 
and  for  the  compliment  you  confer  upon  me,  in  class- 
ing me  with  the  champions  of  democracy.  I have 
done  but, little,  and  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  but 
little  for  those  great  principles  which  are  so  dear  to 
our  party.  But  I may  congratulate  you  upon  the 
prospect  of  their  restoration  to  the  councils  of  our 
country.  Zeal  and  unanimity  have  taken  the  place 
of  temporary  division,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 


everywhere  prevails  is  the  h irbinger  and  the  pfodee 
of  success.  While  upon  the  coming  national  f-sti- 
val,  we  recall  the  achievements  of  our  fathers,  and 
the  principles  they  established,  let  us  labor  and  re- 
solve to  maintain  our  institutions  unchanged,  and  to 
transmit  them  as  we  received  them,  in  their  primi- 
tive integrity.  I am,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard, 
your  obedient  servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

To  Wm.  Bonsall  and  others,  committee. 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  reply  to  the  like  invitation,  sim- 
ply thanks  the  meeting  for  the  honor  conferred,  and 
regrets  that  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  avail  of  the 
invitation. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

From  the  JVe w Orleans  Courier. 

“ Hermitage,  June  14,  1844. 

“My  dear  general — Texa=  in  possession  of  Eng- 
land, or  under  her  influence  and  where  would  be  the 
safety  of  our  frontier  from  Indian  depredation,  and 
of  the  south  and  west  from  a servile  war?  Great 
Britain  would  organize  an  army  on  the  wed  bank  of 
the  Sabine,  then  declare  war,  and  in  six  days,  with 
light  troops,  seize  Baton  Rouge.  Having  turned  all 
our  fortifications,  New  Orleans  would  fall;  and  hav- 
ing command  of  the  ocean,  it  would  cauae  a loss  to 
us  of  fifty  thousand  lives,  and  millions  of  money  to 
regain  it. 

“Texas  is  a key  to  our  safety  from  British  influ- 
ence and  British  invasion.  I say  accept  her  hand 
while  she  holds  it  out  to  us,  and  shut  the  door  against 
all  future  danger,  regardless  of  consequences. 

“No  one  could  regret  more  than  I did,  the  position 
in  which  my  friend  Mr.  Van  Buren  placed  himself 
by  his  letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Had  he 
come  out  for  immediate  annexation,  he  would  have 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  and  would  have  been 
selected  by  the  30Uth  and  west  by  acclamation.  Al- 
though I regret  losing  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  cause, 
yet  I rejoice  that  the  convention  have  made  choice 
of  those  worthy  democrats,  Polk  and  Dallas  They 
are  the  strongest  and  best  selection  that  could  have 
been  made;  true  in  all  their  political  principles,  open 
in  their  opinions;  frank  and  firm  in  their  desire  for 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  around  whom 
every  democrat,  every  true  American  and  patriot  can 
and  will  rally,  and  none,  I trust,  with  more  alacrity 
than  the  brave  Louisianians,  whose  firesides  are  not 
safe  until  Texas  is  annexed  to  our  union. 

“Then  let  Polk,  Dallas,  and  Texas  be  the  watch- 
word and  countersign — and  Clay  and  his  friend  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Ihe  friend  also  of  abolitionism,  for  which 
he  spurns  at  Texas,  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  una 
nimous  voice  of  the  south. 

“The  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  re- 
ceived the  united  votes  of  the  convention  and  I have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  receive  the  united  voice 
of  all  Louisianians,  as  their  safety  and  happiness  de- 
pend upon  it. 

“The  nominations  have  received  a heartv  response 
throughout  the  union.  1 think  Polk  and  Dallas  will 
get  20  states,  if  not  22,  out  of  the  26.  Let  Texas  be 
the  watchword  and  victory  is  certain.  Your  friend 
sincerely.  ANDREW  JACKSON.” 

To  General  Plauche. 

Brownson’s  last  Quarterly,  applauds  the  action 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  as  most  fortunate  for  the 
country,  and  the  success  of  its  nominees  as  of  vital  im- 
portance, passes  a warm  eulogium  upon  the  character 
of  Mr.  Polk — and  then  characterizes  the  leaders  of  the 
whig  party — which  he  denominates  as  “the  party  of 
modern  federalism” — whose  measures  all  “tend  di- 
rectly and  with  fatal  force,  to  consolidate  the  power 
of  the  industrial  lords,  and  to  reduce  the  operative 
classes  to  a state  of  virtual  serfage” — and  he  then 
turns  from  the  party  to  its  present  leaders,  whom  h6 
thus  sketches. 

“Messrs.  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  represent 
what  we  may  term  ultra  whigism. 

Mr.  Clay  is  unquestionably  a man  of  ability.  He  is  a 
splendid  orator;  he  has  great  power  over  the  men  with 
whom  he  comes  into  immediate  contact;  but  he  is  no 
statesman.  He  is  ambitious,  but  short-sighted;  bold, 
daring,  but  incapable  of  appreciating  general  princi- 
ples, or  of  perceiving  the  relation  between  effects  and 
their  causes,  when  these  causes  are  not  near  at  hand. 
Yet  he  is  abashed  by  no  inconsistency,  disturbed  by 
no  contradiction,  and  can  defend  with  a firm  counte- 
nance and  without  the  least  misgiving  what  every 
body  but  himself  sees  to  be  a political  fallacy,  or  a 
logical  absurdity.  Refute  him,  demonstrate  with 
mathematical  certainty  that  h is  proposition  is  lalse, 
confront  him  witli  names,  dales,  figures,  and  he 
stands  unmoved,  unconscious  of  what  you  have  done, 
reiterates  his  proposition  in  a bolder  tone,  re-asserta 
it  with  growing  confidence,  and  pours  forth  the  full 
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tide  of  his  rich  and  suasive  eloquence  in  its  defence. 
Vou  stand  aghast.  What  can  the  man  mean?  His 
insensibility  confounds  you,  and  you  almost  begin  to 
distrust  your  own  demonstration  against  him,  though 
as  certain  as  the  demonstration  of  a problem  in  Eu- 
clid. 

In  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  he  manifests  the 
same  singular  self-possession.  He  is  no  more  disturb- 
ed by  being  convicted  of  moral  insensibility  than  of 
intellectual  absurdity.  He  sees  no  moral  absurdity 
in  determining  right  and  wrong  by  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, and  in  declaring  a thing  to  be  right  on  one  side 
of  a given  parallel  and  wrong  on  the  other.  A man 
of  rare  abilities,  but  apparently  void  of  both  moral 
and  intellectual  conscience,  wtio  finds  no  difficulty  in 
withstanding  when  necessary  to  his  purposes,  the 
eternal  laws  both  of  logic  and  morality,  and  there- 
fo  teaman  whom  no. power  under  that  of  the  Al- 
mighty can  restrain,  he  must  needs  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is  no  foresee- 
ing what  he  would  do,  or  would  not  do.  Not  a few 
even  of  the  whigs  feel  that  he  is  an  unsafe  man;  even 
the  manufacturers  themselves  support  him  with  fear 
and  trembling;  the  noblest  of  all  the  whigs  has  de- 
nounced him  on  more  occasions  than  one,  and  now 
only  ‘damns  him  with  faint  praise.” 

Mu.  Frelinghuysen  is  quite  a different  man;  and 
while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Clay  in  all  obnoxious  mea- 
sures to  which  Mr.  Clay  himself  stands  pledged,  he 
represents  certain  other  elements  of  the  whig  party, 
from  which  still  more  evil,  if  possible,  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Mr.  Frelinghuysen  is  not  only  a whig  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  term,  but  he  is  also  the  very 
impersonation  of  narrow-minded,  ignorant,  conceit- 
ad  bigotry — a man  who  boldly  attacks  religious  li- 
berty, demands  the  unhallowed  union  of  church  and 
state,  and  contends  that  the  government  should  legal- 
ly recognize  the  religion  of  the  majority,  and  declare 
whatever  goes  counter  to  that  to  be  contra  bonos  mo- 
res- He  concentrates  in  himself  the  whole  spirit  of 
‘Native  Americanism’  and  ‘no  popery,’  which  dis- 
played itself  so  brilliantly  in  the  recent  burnings  of 
the  Catholic  dwellings,  siminaries,  and  churches  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. ” 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  from  which  the 
above  is  taken,  we  extract  entire. . The  Charleston 
Mercury  says — “It  is  full  of  power  and  dignity,  and 
no  democrat  can  read  without  feeling  new  courage 
and  fresh  motive  to  exertion.” 

It  certamly  places  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Pakenham  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view  of 
any  thing  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  fair  to  give  to  our 
diplomatists  the  advantage  of  whatever  support  they 
may  be  entitled  to.  As  between  foreign  countries 
and  our  own  country,  we  should  have  no  domestic 
parlies.  The  great  rule  of  right — moral  above  all  po- 
litical obligation,  is  the  test  to  which  such  discussion 
must  be  brought.  See  thatyour  country  is  kept  right, 
then  go  ahead,  fearlessly. 

“Nor  is  the  external  policy  involved  in  the  approach- 
ing contest  less  importantthan thedomeslic.  Nogood 
can  be  realized  on  this  continent,  unless  we  succeed 
in  maintaining,  in  all  respects,  in  the  face  of  all  other 
nations,  entire  and  absolute  national  independence. 
It  is  our  interest,  as  our  duty,  to  cultivate  peace  with 
all  nations,  but  peace  only  on  terms  compatible  with 
national  independence  and  national  honor.  We  had 
trusted  that  Mr.  Clay,  however  faulty  might  be  his 
internal  policy,  would  nevertheless  prove  himself,  in 
his  relations  with  foreign  governments  a true  Ameri- 
can patriot;  but  his  recent  letter  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  union  proves  that  we  can  no  more  rely 
on  his  patriotism  than  on  his  republicanism.  The 
betrayal  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  the  das- 
tardly crouching  to  the  red  cross  of  England,  and  in- 
famous leaguing  with  a band  of  fanatics  at  home, 
who  officially  declared  that  the  union  of  these  slates 
ought  to  be  dissolved,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
accomplish  their  objects  over  the  ruins  of  the  Ameri- 
can church,  of  which  that  letter  affords  the  damning 
proof,  deserve  not  only  the  utter  detestation  of  every 
American  heart,  but  the  most  signal  rebuke  from  the 
whole  union — a rebuke  which  he  and  his  supporters 
will  feel,  ay,  and  not  soon  forget. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  discussion  of  the  Texas 
question,  but  happily  that  question  has  already  been 
amply  discussed  by  greater  and  better  men  than  we, 
and  whose  voice  will  have  authority  where  ours 
could  not  gain  a hearing.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  regret  that  slavery  has  been 
allowed  to  play  so  conspicuous  a part  in  the  discus- 
sion. We  want  Texas  annexed  to  the  union,  but  for 
reasons  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  of  slavery. — 
We  want  it  as  the  key  to  our  southwestern  frontier; 
because  we  cannot  with  a due  regard  to  our  means 
of  national  defence,  suffer  it  to  pass  actually  or  vir- 
tually into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  or  France;  be- 
cause we  want  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  coasting  trade, 
as  a market  for  our  northern  manufactures,  and  ae 


the  means  of  perserving  to  ourselves  the  market  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  opening  to 
us  the  rich  markets  of  Mexico;  because  the  Texans 
are  our  brothers,  and  wish  to  be  received  as  members 
of  our  great  family  of  freemen.  We  want  it,  also, 
to  preserve  the  proper  balance  between  the  Atlantic 
states  and  the  interior,  which  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  great  west  will,  in  a few  years,  without  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  wholly  destroy.  Here  are  our 
reasons,  at  least  some  of  our  reasons,  for  favoring  an- 
nexation, and  these  have  no  connection  with  slavery. 
For  ourselves,  we  feel  very  little  interest  in  the  slave 
question,  in  itself  considered.  The  danger  to  our 
union,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  human  rights,  is  not 
now  in  negro  slavery,  but  in  the  principles  and  mea- 
sures of  the  abolitionists,  which,  if  earned  out,  would 
prove  a far  greater  calamity  than  slavery  is,  or  can  be, 
even  allowing  it  to  be  all  that  the  abolitionists  allege. 
The  remedy  they  propose  would  prove  infinitely 
worse  than  the  disease.  Still,  we  say,  very  frankly, 
that  we  see  no  beauty  or  comeliness  in  slavery  that 
we  should  desire  it,  and  we  as-ure  our  southern 
brethren  that  we  will  help  them  to  adopt  no  measure 
for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  it.  It  is  their  affair,  and 
they  must  take  the  responsibility  of  it. 

But,  while  we  say  this,  we  say  also  that  we  will 
resist,  even  unto  blood,  if  need  be,  any  and  every  ef- 
fort to  abolish  slavery  over  the  ruins  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  sacred  institutions  of  religion,  or,  what 
is  no  better,  through  the  direct  or  indirect  intervention 
of  a foreign  power.  We  are  an  independent  nation, 
and  the  supreme  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  wisdom 
or  justice  of  our  institutions  and  practices.  We  suf- 
fer not  Great  Britain,  nor  any  foreign  government, 
to  teach  us  officially  vvliat  is  or  what  is  not  our  duty. 
No  foreign  government  shall  be  suffered  to  intermed- 
dle with  our  concerns,  even  so  far  as  to  aid  us  in 
correcting  what  we  ourselves  may  believe  to  be 
wrong  and  in  need  of  redress.  In  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  our  country  is  infallible,  and  all  her  institu- 
tions are  sacred. 

We  here  express  what  we  understand  to  be  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  patriotic  letter  to  the  British 
minister,  for  which  he  has  received  so  much  and  such 
unmerited  abuse.  We  read  that  letter  with  a glow 
of  patriotic  pride;  we  felt  thankful  that  we  had  at 
length  one  minister  of  state,  who  dared  speak  the 
language  of  national  independence,  and  rebuke  the 
insolent  fareign  government  which  had  presumed  to 
send  its  minister  here  to  read  us  a moral  lecture.  In 
relation  to  foreigners,  we  are  one  people,  and  ack- 
nowledge no  distinction  of  free  states  and  slave  states. 
Every  citizen,  whether  of  South  Carolina  or  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  alike  entitled  to  the  protection  and  de- 
fence of  the  whole.  All  our  .institutions,  not  except- 
ing the  domestic  institutions  of  the  south,  under  this 
relation,  are  alike  national  and  sacred;  and  an  attack 
on  any  one  of  them  by  a foreign  government  is  an 
insult  to  the  whole  nation.  Such  an  insult  was  the 
avowal  made  officially  by  the  Britisti  minister,  of  the 
views  and  intentions  of  his  government  on  the  subject 
of  slavery;  and  we  envy  no  American  citizen  who 
did  not  feel  it  to  be  an  insult,  and  an  insult  offered 
by  a haughty,  insolent,  and  canting  rival.  It  was 
this  insult  Mr.  Calhoun  rebuked  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Pakenham,  and  in  terms  as  dignified  as  they  were 
pointed  and  severe.  Is  there  an  American  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  national  dignity  and  respect  as  to  blame 
him?  What  if  Great  Britain  had  made  an  official 
communication  to  our  government  that  she  looked 
upon  our  banking  and  factory  systems  as  wrong,  as 
hostile  to  Christian  principles  of  liberty  and  political 
economy,  and  that  it  was  her  desire,  and  she  would 
be  unceasing  in  her  efforts,  to  abolish  them;  would 
our  bankers  and  manufacturers  have  blamed  Mr.  Cal- 
houn for  reminding  the  British  government,  through 
its  minister  that  this  was  our  own  affair,  and  that  no 
foreigner  could  be  allowed  to  intermeddle  with  it? — 
What  abuse,  indeed,  would  not  have  been  heaped 
upon  his  head,  and  deservedly  too,  if  he  had  not  re- 
pelled the  national  insult? 

But  it  is  said  Mr.  Calhoun  entered  into  a defence 
of  slavery.  He  did  no  such  thing.  lie  offers  in  his 
letter  not  one  word  in  defence  of  slavery.  He  merely 
told  the  British  minister  that  British  philanthropy 
might  be  better  employed;  that  if  allowed  to  accom- 
plish the  end  avowed,  it  would  bring  no  substantial 
benefit  to  the  negro  race,  which  the  British  govern- 
ment proposed  to  take  under  its  special  protection; 
for  the  actual  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  race 
held  to  service  was  not  a little  superior  to  that  of  the 
portion  nominally  free.  And  who  of  us,  who  have 
ever  visited  a southern  plantation,  doubts  the  fact. — 
The  condition  of  the  slaves  at  the  south,  we  all 
know,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  free  blacks  at  the 
north.  The  silly , sickly , restless  sentimentalizers  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom  to  secure  its  mere  name,  would  do 
well  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  yet  dis- 
covered a relation  in  which  the  black  race- can  live 


on  the  same  territory  with  the  white,  at  all  superior 
to  that  in  which  they  now  live  at  the  south.  Wo 
have  had  enough  of  cant  and  humbug.  Mock  us  not 
with  the  mere  name  of  liberty;  give  us  the  substance 
of  freedom,  and  do  what  you  will  with  the  empty- 
name.  The  Manchester  or  Leeds  operative  is  nomi- 
nally a freeman;  how  much  more  real  freedom  has 
he  than  quashy,  on  the  southern  plantation?  Great 
Britain  is  now  importing  negroes,  it  is  said,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  into  her  West  India  colonies,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  by  the  multiplication  of  laborers, 
of  reducing  the  price  of  labor  to  the  very  minimum 
of  human  subsistence.  How  much  better  than  slaves 
are  laborers  forced  by  the  lash  of  hunger  to  toil  for 
the  mere  minimum  of  human  subsistence?  And  what 
right  has  England  to  read  us  a lecture  on  slavery’— - 
Let  her  look  at  homo.  The  great  mass  of  her  po- 
pulation are  reduced  to  a state  of  moral  and  physical 
degradation  unknown  in  other  European  country. — 
Her  paupers  are  one  out  of  every  seven  of  her  whole 
population;  while  even  in  Italy,  of  whose  degradation 
we  hear  so  much,  they  are  only  one  to  every  twenty* 
live.  She  has  reduced  Ireland  to  a state  of  beggary, 
her  hundred  millions  of  East  India  subjects  to  the 
lowest  destitution;  she  has  commenced  the  work  of 
doing  the  same  to  the  Chinese;  she  is  plethoric  with 
the  spoils  of  the  defenceless  every  where,  fat  with 
the  lifeblood  of  every  nation  she  could  overawe;  and 
yet  she  has  the  impudence  to  send  her  minister  here 
to  read  us  a moral  lecture  on  slavery!  and  we,  dege- 
nerate sons  of  noble  sires,  miserable  cravens,  ap- 
plaud her  for  her  generosity  and  noble  philanthropy, 
and  hurl  our  censures  only  at  the  patriotic  minister 
of  state  who  has  ventured  to  rebuke  her  insolence  and 
vindicate  his  country? 

Mr.  Calhoun  contrasted  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
and  free  blacks,  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
slavery,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  British 
minister  emphatically,  that  this  subject  of  slavery  in- 
volved considerations  of  whicli  no  foreigner  can 
judge,  and  that  if  slavery  is  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  of 
which  we  alone  can  judge,  as  to  the  proper  time, 
measures  and  mode  of  redress.  This  letter  was  call- 
ed for,  was  proper,  and  manly.  If  some  of  the  statis- 
tics on  which  he  relied  may  be  successfully  disputed, 
they  were  still  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  his  argument;  and  enough  others,  which  no- 
body can  question,  can  be  adduced,  whenever  they 
shall  be  needed. 

We  are  exceeding  our  limits,  but  we  must  warn 
our  friends  to  beware  of  courting,  in  this  or  any  con- 
test, the  aid  of  the  fanatical  abolitionists.  Can  a man 
touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled?  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  take  our  stand  firmly  for  our  religious 
institutions,  for  our  country,  for  our  whole  country, 
and  the  noble  constitution  of  this  union,  and  be  true 
to  them',  though  we  find  ourselves  opposed  to  every 
modern  fanatic,  who,  because  he  has  got  the  crotchet 
of  philanthropy  in  his  head,  fancies  himself  privileg- 
ed to  scatter  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  at  his 
pleasure.  There  must  be  no  misgiving,  no  swerving. 
The  times  are  perilous.  It  is  the  day  of  trial.  May 
God  in  mercy  aid  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  all  prove 
equal  to  the  holy  trust  committed  to  us;  that  we 
may  shrink  from  no  struggle,  from  no  sacrifice,  but 
be  ready  at  any  moment,  to  give  up  all,  even  life 
itself,  at  the  demand  of  our  country,  of  republican 
freedom,  and  religious  liberty! 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  PVPBRS. 


EARLY  MONUMENTS  OP  NORTHERN  EUROTE  AND 
AMERICA. 

I Communicated  by  Charles  C.  Rafn,  See.  I(.  S.  A?.  .4., 
Copenhagen.] 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Jhiliquurics  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  task  to  explain  the  antiquities  of 
Northern  Europe  and  America,  and  particularly  to 
publish  the  historical  monuments  of  Iceland  and  of 
Scandinavia.  In  the  prosecution  of  its  main  object, 
the  society  has  in  the  preceding  year,  1843,  publish- 
ed-- 

1.  The  third  volume  of  the  Historical  Monuments 
of  Greenland,  containing  extracts  of  the  annals,  to- 
gether with  documents  respecting  Greenland,  a com- 
plete collection  of  geographical  accounts  from  the 
middle  ages  relating  to  Greenland,  treated  of  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  two  first  volumes,  by  Finn 
Magnusen  and  Charles  C.  Rafn.  In  these  are  also 
instructions  for  the  course  to  be  taken  by  vessels 
voyaging  to  this  Polar  land;  extracts  from  ancient 
geographies  respecting  Greenland;  descriptions  of 
the  country,  together  with  an  index  of  the  churches, 
amongst  which  the  extensive  one  by  Ivar  Bardson, 
who  went  thither  from  Norway  in  the  year  1341; 
ancient  accounts  of  the  knowledge  of  the  physical 
qualities,  products,  and  curiosities  of  this  country;  an 
abstract  of  the  legal  history  of  the  Icelandic  repub- 
lic, and  of  the  oldest  law  book  relating  to  Green- 
land; a description  of  voyages  by  Biorn  Eiuarson 
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from  1385,  besides  others.  Further,  the  voyages  of 
the  brotheis  Zeno,  with  an  introduction  and  expla- 
natory remarks  by  the  late  James  H.  Bredsdortf,  and 
two  articles  by  Dr.  Fingel,  who  has  lived  and  travel- 
led for  a long  time  in  Greenland,  viz:  a view  of  the 
most  important  voyages  that  have  been  undertaken 
in  modern  times  from  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  or- 
der to  re-discover  Greenland,  which  had  been  lost 
sight  of  for  several  generations,  and  to  make  re- 
searches in  the  country  when  re-found;  an  antiqua 
rian  chorography,  partly  founded  upon  the  accounts 
of  the  voyages  and  antiquarian  researches  that  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  largest  fiords  of  Greenland, 
according  to  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
society,  for  a series  of  years.  Next  follows  a view 
of  the  ancient  geography,  founded  upon  the  accounts 
of  the  old  chronicles,  and  the  illustrations  thus  pro- 
cured concerning  the  ruins  of  buildings  in  the  coun- 
try from  the  time  of  the  old  European  settlements. 
To  afford  facility  in  the  employment  of  the  work, 
there  is  affixed  a list  of  the  bishops,  a chronological, 
a historical,  a geographical,  and  an  antiquarian  index, 
as  well  as  twelve  plates,  besides  two  maps  belonging 
to  the  travels  of  the  brothers  Zeno,  delineations  of 
Greenlandish  seaU,  ground  plans  of  the  ruins  at  | 
Skigeit,  at  Tessermiut,  at  Ijaliscko,  and  at  Kakor- 1 
tok;  prospect  of  the  ruins  of  the  church  in  the  last 
named  firth,  delineations  of  the  inscriptions  in  Runic 
and  Latin  letters,  which  have  been  found  in  Green 
land,  and  two  maps,  viz:  a map  of  the  district  of 
icelianehaab,  in  the  south  of  Greenland,  probably 
including  the  eastern  habitations  (Eystribygd)  of  the 
ancients.  This  is  a new  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
map  of  this  district,  which  was  formerly  published 
by  the  society  in  Rafn’s  Antiquitates  Americanaj, 
and  was  composed  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Graah,  R.  N., 
from  the  materials  then  at  hand;  and  a map  of  that' 
part  of  Godzhaah’s  district  in  Greenland,  which  is  i 
thought  to  have  formed  the  western  habitation  off 
the  ancients,  ( Vectribygd ,)  viz:  Baal’s  revier  and 
Amaraglik,  composed  by  Lieut.  C.  Moller,  after- 
wards appointed  governor  of  the  northern  part  of 
Greenland,  who,  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  has 
travelled  over  several  of  the  firths  of  this  district. — 
Both  these  maps  may  be  considered  as  not  unim- 
portant contributions  to  the  modern  geography  of 
Greenland,  though  they  are  properly  to  be  regarded 
as  antiquarian  maps,  since  all  the  ruins  of  European 
buildings  which  travellers  have  met  w ith  are  marked  ' 
on  the  maps  with  separate  signs  of  ruins,  so  that  it ! 
may  from  this  be  clearly  seen  how  considerable  and  ( 
extended  the  habitations  have  been  in  those  times. 

2.  A new  and  enlarged  edition  in  French  of  Chas. 
C.  Rafn’s  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  o(  America  by  ' 
the  Scandinavians  in  the  Tenth  Century,  illustrated 
with  nine  engravings  on  steel,  partly  founded  upon 
tbe  same  author’s  work,  “Antiquitates  Americanas,” 
published  by  the  society  in  1837,  and  partly  upon  the  j 
elucidations  which  have  been  effected  by  the  socie- 1 
ty’s  committee  for  the  rnte-Columbian  History  of 
America.  Herein  is  inserted  a new  edition  of  Rafn’s; 
General  Chart,  exhibiting  the  discoveries  of  the 
Scandinavians  in  the  Artie  regions  and  America,  in  ! 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four 
teenth  centuries;  and  also  of  his  special  map  of  Vin-  j 
land,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians in  North  America. 

3.  The  first  volume  of  the  Historical  Monuments 
of  Iceland,  Islending a Sogur,  or  the  original  writings 
relating  to  the  history  of  Northern  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  particularly  that  of  Iceland,  from  the  9th 
to  the  14th  century.  This  volume,  edited  by  John 
Sigurdson  and  Charles  C.  Rafn,  with  an  introductory 
examination  by  Finn  Magnusen,  comprises  two 
works  of  Iceland’s  eldest  historian,  Are  Frode,  or 
the  learned  (born  1068,  died  1148,)  viz:  Islendinga- 
bok,  or  Schedoe  de  Islandia,  and  Landnmnabok,  or  Liber 
originum  Islandia,  to  which  the  first  named  work  is 
to  be  considered  as  a prodromus.  Here  the  first 
voyages  of  discovery  are  mentioned  as  undertaken 
partly  from  Denmark,  partly  from  the  Faroe  Isles 
and  Norway,  as  well  as  the  emigration  of  the  North- 
men to  Iceland  and  several  other  countries,  particu- 
larly occasioned  by  Harald  Harfagre’s  successive 
wars  of  conquest  against  the  Norwegian  petty  kings, 
which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Nor- 
way. Iceland  was  discovered,  according  to  the  latest 
investigations,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  by 
Gardar,  a D^ne  of  Swedish  extraciion,  who  lived  in 
Zealand;  and  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  was 
commenced  in  the  year  874  by  a Norwegian  named 
Ingolf,  who  established  himself  at  Reykiawick;  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  country  was  completely  settled 
during  a period  of  sixty  years.  In  the  above  mention- 
ed work  a diffusive  account  is  given  respecting  the 
settlement  of  Iceland,  of  the  colonists,  (landnama- 
mennj  together  with  their  genealogies,  and  an  exact 
statement  of  that  particular  district  which  each  of 
them  took  possession  of,  and  which  they  again  partly 
distributed  in  diffeseot  ways  to  their  fellow  travel 


lers  or  inferiors.  There  is  scarcely  any  land  that 
can  show  such  a work  respecting  its  first  settlement 
as  Iceland’s  Landnamabok.  The  colonies  establish- 
ed by  the  later  Europeans  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  America  and  Australia,  and  which 
have  since  become  powerful  empires,  may  probably 
undertake  similar  works,  for  which  the  work  now 
treated  of  may  in  certain  respects  be  recommended 
as  a pattern.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  four 
plates,  with  fac  similes  of  the  parchment  MSS  that 
have  been  used,  and  a map  of  ancient  Iceland,  with 
its  divisions  in  large  jurisdictions,  (Thing,)  from 
about  the  year  934  to  1000,  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed after,  and  principally  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Landnamabok,  but  previously  made  use  of  in  an  el- 
der edition  in  Rafn’s  Antiquitates  Americanae.  The 
changes  during  the  next  period  were  so  mconsidera- 
able,  that  it  may  be  used  for  all  the  Saga-oyc!us  until 
the  close  of  this  in  the  14th  century.  Even  for  the 
modern  and  latest  times  it  is  not  useless,  as  the 
places  now  most  remarkable  were  already  so  in 
former  times. 

4-  The  work  “Scripta  historica  lslandorum  de  rebus 
gestis  veterum  Bortalium,"  contains  a Latin  translation 
by  the  Rev.  Sveinbiorn  Egilson,  D.  D.  of  the  histo- 
rical Sagas  relating  to  the  events  in  Scandinavia 
after  the  peopling  of  Iceland.  The  society  has  now 
published  thirty-five  volumes,  comprising  the  origi- 
nal edition  Fornmanna  Sogur  and  two  translations; 
so  that  there  now  remains  only  the  36th,  viz:  the 
12th  volume  of  the  Latin  series.  This  volume  con- 
tains a chronological  view  and  a complete  geograph- 
ical discursive  index,  which,  composed  for  this  vo- 
luminous cyclus,  may  be  considered  as  an  Old 
Northern  Geographical  Dictionary. 

5.  The  Annals  of  Northern  Archceology,  the  volume 
for  1842-1843,  with  ten  plates.  In  the  year  1842  the 
society  founded  a special  committee  for  investigating 
the  ancient  relations  of  the  Scandinavians  with  Asia. 
One  of  the  objects  to  which  the  society  has  begun 
to  direct  its  attention  is  the  number  of  Oriental  coins 
which  are  frequently  found  in  Scandinavia,  particu- 
larly in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  also  in  Norway, 
and  even  some  single  ones  in  Iceland,  whereby  the 
voyages  and  commercial  intercourse  of  the  northern 
nations  in  past  times  acquire  a very  important  eluci- 
dation. The  greater  part  of  this  volume  consists  of 
four  treatises  by  the  Rev.  James  C.  Lindberg,  A.  M., 
on  considerable  discoveries  of  this  sort  of  coin  from 
the  eleventh  century,  partly  in  union  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  other  occidental  coins  from  the  same 
period. 

6.  The  Society’s  Memoirs — Memoires  des  Antiquai- 
res  du  Nord — the  volume  for  1840-1843.  Nicolas  L. 
Westergoard,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Society’s  Asiatic 
Section,  after  having  published  a work  entitled  ‘* lRa 
dices  Lingucc  Sanscrita ,”  with  a linguistical  aim,  sets 
out  on  a voyage  to  India  and  Persia,  where  he  has 
already  made  acquisitions  for  the  enrichment  of 
science.  To  this  volume  he  has  delivered  the  first 
section  of  a grammatical  view  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Sanscrit  and  Icelandic.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  we  may  mention  an  account 
by  Henry  R.  Colcraft  and  Charles  C.  Rafn  of  a Ru- 
nic inscription  found  in  Virginia,  and  accounts  of 
antiquarian  discoveries  in  Massachusetts  by  Thomas 
H.  Webb,  M.  D.,  and  by  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 

7.  An  Historical  Topographical  Committee  is  es- 
tablished in  the  society,  whose  design  it  is  to  receive, 
arrange,  illustrate,  and  to  elaborate  those  accounts 
and  contributions  which  may  be  collected  for  the 
Historical  Description  of  Denmark,  and  to  provide 
for  their  preservation  in  the  historical  archives  of 
the  society,  in  order  that  they  may  be  published. — 
The  committee  has  given  out  a programme  for  its 
intended  activity. 

8.  The  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  had  in  the 
past  year  an  increase  of  six  hundred  and  forty  articles 
in  one  hundred  and  forty-two  different  contributions. 
Antiquarian  researches  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Society’s  Archaeological  Committee,  and  particular- 
ly under  the  special  direction  of  the  society's  presi- 
dent, his  royal  highness  the  crown  prince  of  Den- 
mark, in  Fieheron  and  on  the  island  of  Fohr  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  locale  of  the  mu-eum  in  the  palace 
of  Christiansburg  has  been  augmented  from  seven  to 
twelve  rooms. 

9.  The  society  has  established  a Museum  for  Ame- 
rican Antiquities  from  the  ante-Columbian  times  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  for  which  the  king  has  given 
a locale  in  the  palace  of  Christiansburg,  and  wherein 
is  placed  a rather  considerable  collection  of  articles 
from  the  Esquimaux,  to  the  augmentation  of  which 
the  connexions  with  Greenland,  which  have  existed 
for  a series  of  years,  have  contributed  so  considera- 
bly, and  to  which  will  now  be  added  large  collections 
of  Indian  antiquities  received  in  the  past  year  from 
America:  three  hundred  articles  found  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  and  presented  by 
Charles  Hammond,  Esq  , of  Boston;  four  hundred 


and  fifty  articles  from  Pennsylvania;  single  specimens 
from  Mexico,  California,  Pern,  and  the  Brazils,  as 
well  as  Caribbean  from  the  West  Indies. 

10.  Maps  of  Iceland. — Closely  associated  with  this 
society  is  the  Iceland  Literary  Society,  which  works 
to  promulgate  the  modern  literature  of  Iceland. — 
The  Danish  government  having  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  had  the  charts  of  the  coasts  of 
Iceland  published,  this  society  (notwithstanding  its 
limited  means)  has  had  the  interior  of  the  country 
measured  and  particular  maps  made  of  the  various 
parts.  During  the  summer  of  1831,  an  Icelander, 
Biorn  Gunnlaiigson,  a man  of  great  ability  in  this 
vocation,  began  the  diffusive  task,  and  afterwards 
continued  it  every  summer,  and  in  1843  finished  with 
Stranda  and  Isafiord’s  syelur,  (jurisdictions.)  The 
king  of  Danmark,  who  takes  a lively  interest  in  all 
matter  relating  to  Iceland  even  as  his  other  posses- 
sions in  America,  has  allowed -pecuniary  assistance 
for  the  composition  and  engraving  of  the  maps,  which 
are  to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Olsen.  Four  maps  are  to  be  publi-hed;  the  two 
comprising  the  southwest  and  the  southeast  quadrant 
(fiordung)  are  expected  to  be  finished  and  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  next  year.  Added  to  this  is  another 
undertaking,  which  has  also  advanced  very  consider- 
ably, viz:  the  elaboration  ordained  by  the  society  of 
a complete  physical,  topographical,  and  statistical 
description  of  Iceland.  Summonses  issued  to  ail  the 
clergy  in  Iceland  occasioned  accounts  to  be  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which,  joined  to  the 
rich  collections  that  the  archives  contain,  form  large 
materials  for  the  intended  description;  the  physical 
part  of  which  (first  to  be  brought  to  light)  will  be 
formed  by  the  naturalist  Jonas  Hallgrimson,  who  for 
this  purpose  has  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  I am,  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  faithful 
and  obdient  servant,  CPI  AS  C.  RAFN. 

Copenhagen,  April  16,  1844. 
Francis  Markoe,  Jr.  Esq., 

Corresponding  secretary  National  Institute. 


WADDY  TSIOMPOiY,  J H . 

ON  ANNEXATION. 


Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  In  an  address  which  I 
recently  made  to  the  whigs  of  Albany,  I made  some 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  late  treaty  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  A misrepre- 
sentation (no  doubt  resulting  from  a misunderstand- 
ing) of  those  remarks  makes  it  proper  in  my  judg- 
ment that  I should  no  longer  withhold  the  public 
expression  of  my  opinions  upon  that  subject,  and  it 
is  due  to  myself  that  I should  at  the  same  time  give 
the  reasons  for  those  opinions.  In  the  speech  which 
I made  at  Albany  1 expressed  no  opinion  upon  the 
i question  of  ultimate,  annexation,  not  because  I 
1 thought  that  my  views  of  the  subject  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  audience  v.-ich  I was  addressing,  but 
for  exactly  the  opposite  reason.  I preferred  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  before  a southern  audience,  where 
different  opinions  were  entertained,  and  where  it  was 
possible  some  good  might  be  done.  No  individual 
in  the  United  States  has  more  motives  of  a personal 
character  than  I have  to  advocale  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  this  country.  I was  the  first 
man  who,  on  the  flour  of  congress,  expressed  his 
sympathy  in  the  revolution  of  Texas.  It  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  me  to  the  appropriation  bill 
in  March,  1837,  which  secured  the  recognition  of 
Texas  by  our  government — a measure  at  that  time 
of  vit  ii  importance  to  the  young  republic.  Circum- 
stances have  since  placed  it  in  my  power  to  give 
many  other  and  substantial  proofs  of  my  friendly 
feelings  both  to  Texas  and  the  Texians;  and  I am 
proud  to  know  that  no  living  man  has  a stronger 
hold  upon  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  people 
of  Texas  than  1 have;  and,  I will  add,  that  there  are 
pecuniary  considerations  (to  me  not  unimportant) 
which  would  make  the  annexation  of  Texas  emi- 
nently desirable  to  me;  vet,  with  all  these  motives  to 
a different  conclusion,  I have  not  been  able  to  change 
my  opinions  upon  the  subject.  These  opinions  have 
not  been  hastily  formed,  but  have  ripened  into  fixed 
and  settled  convictions. 

I am  opposed  to  the  annexation,  because,  in  the 
language  of  judge  Upshur,  “it  would  injure  their 
chief  agricultural  interest  (that  of  the  south)  by 
raising  up  a powerful  competitor;”  and  “it  would 
cheapen  tbe  price  of  cotton,  the  principal  raw  ma- 
terial.” Now  these  considerations  may  have  great 
weight  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  north:  they 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  with  me,  as  a south- 
ern man  and  a cotton  planter.  Will  such  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  measure?  That  it  will  be.  no  one  can 
doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  the  unequalled  advan- 
tages of  Texas  as  a cotton  growing  country.  I do 
not  hesitate  to  say — and  I do  so  on  no  slight  authori- 
ty— that  if  the  most  skilful  cotton  planter  were  to 
ask  of  Heaven  a country  for  the  growing  of  that 
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staple,  that  he  would  ask  no  single  advantage  which 
is  not  found  in  Texas.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
there  which  ill  produce  from  2 500  to  4,000  pounds 
of  cotton  to  the  acre.  As  a provision  country,  it  is 
at  least  equal  i > any  portion  of  our  western  country, 
and  it  is  more  healthy  than  any  other  cotton  growing 
region  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
portions  of  the  United  S'ates  where,  in  favorable 
years,  a hand  can  make  as  much  cotton  as  he  can 
gather,  but  here  presents  itself  an  inappreciable  ad- 
vantage which  Texas  possesses,  which  is  this:  From 
the  month  of  February,  when  the  colton  is  planted, 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  is  matured,  there 
are  constant  showers;  and  from  July  until  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  in  ordinary  years,  there  is  no  rain 
at  all;  thus  affording  five  months  of  uninterrupted 
good  weather  for  gathering  the  crop.  The  cotton  is 
therefore  unstained,  and  its  staple  is  also  better  than 
that  of  American  cotton.  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  a judi  ious  investment  in  a cotton  plantation  in 
Texas  will  yield,  besides  all  necessaries  for  family 
consumption,  Irom  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  profit  per 
annum  at  the  price  of  three  cents  per  pound  for  the 
cotton. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say,  that  even  now,  with  all  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty in  Texas,  many  of  the  best  planters  in  the 
southwest  are  removing  their  property  there.  I know 
myself  that  two  gentlemen  who  own  the  very  best 
plantations  which  I have  seen  in  Alabama  and  Flo- 
rida, have  abandoned  in  a great  degree  their  estates 
and  removed  their  hands  to  Texas.  A distinguished 
advocate  of  the  measure  estimates  that  in  a very 
short  time  two  hundred  thousand  negroes  will  be 
removed  to  Texas.  The  most  of  these  will  be  taken 
from  the  exhaused  lands  of  the  old  states,  where 
they  do  not  produce  one  thousand  pounds  of  cotton 
to  the  hand,  and  carried  to  Texas,  where  they  will 
average  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  hand.  To  which 
may  be  added  a large  number  of  slaves  and  white 
laborers  now  employed  in  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture, which  will  still  more  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Is  it  wise  in  us  thus  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  our  great  staple  now,  when  the  ad- 
justment of  the  demand  and  supply  is  trembling  in 
the  balance,  and  when  all  the  indications  are  that 
this  adjustment  will  ue  most  disastrous  to  the  colton 
planter,  and  not  to  the  colion  planter  alone,  but  to 
the  value  of  slave  labor,  and  of  necessary  conse- 
quence to  the  existence  of  slavery?  I presume  that 
no  one  will  deny  that  cotton  cannot  continue  to  be 
raised  in  ih.s  old  stales  at  three  or  four  cents  the 
pound,  and  I know  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  sub- 
stituted lor  it.  Slaves  will  then  become  an  incum- 
brance which  e shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of;  and  I 
confess  for  myself  that  it  will  afford  mo  very  little 
consolation  in  riding  over  my  fields,  grown  up  in 
broom-sedge  and  washed  into  gullies,  to  be  told  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  still  exists  and  is  prospe- 
rous in  Texas.  I believe  that  slavery  is  in  no  sense 
an  evil,  that  the  African  is  not  only  more  contented 
and  happy,  enjoys  more  physical  comfort,  and  is  more 
moral,  religious,  and  virtuous  in  the  condition  of  do- 
mestic slavery  than  in  any  other,  but  I do  most  con- 
fidently believe  that  the  only  alternative  of  that  con- 
dition is  vice,  idleness,  and  debauchery,  ultimately 
leading  to  barbarism;  but  I confess  that  my  philan- 
thropy is  not  so  expansive  as  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  its  perpetuation  elsewhere,  even  if  such  would  be 
the  effect,  which  I do  not  believe.  My  patriotism  is 
in  some  degree  geographical,  and  the  first  object  of 
my  solicitude,  love,  and  devotion  is  the  country  in 
which  I was  born. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  all  this  is  true  Texas  will 
supersede  us  in  the  production  of  cotton,  whether 
annexed  or  not,  and  that  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  the  present  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  To  which 
I reply,  that  if  Texas  is  settled  without  any  adven- 
titious stimulus  being  given  to  such  settlement,  the 
increased  demand  for  cotton  may  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  supply.  Cotton,  in  large  quantities,  can 
only  be  made  by  slave  labor;  all  experience  proves 
this.  The  slaves  can  only  be  carried  to  Texas  from 
the  United  Slates,  and  as  long  as  Texas  is  a separate 
government,  although  individuals  may  remove  there, 
a feeling  of  pride  in  and  aifeclion  for  his  country  in 
the  heart  of  every  American  will  prevent  most  ol 
our  people  from  yielding  to  the  lemptaiions  which 
are  held  out  to  them  to  abandon  their  country.  Bui 
once  make  Texas  a portion  of  that  country,  and  ex- 
tend our  glorious  flag  over  it,  and  such  a tide  of  em- 
igration has  never  before  been  witnessed  as  will  set 
in  that  direct:  n.  it  seems  to  me  therefore  that  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  cotton  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  con  umption  because  the  supply  may  possi- 
bly, without  such  stimulus,  exceed  the  demand, 
would  be  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  to  give  half  an 
ounce  of  arsenic  to  a friend  because  we  supposed 
that  we  had  discovered  the  signs  of  incipient  con- 
sumption 


I have  never  yet  heard  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  views.  I have  anxiously  sought  to  have  them 
answered;  for  it  is  painful  to  me  to  find  myself  op- 
posed to  an  almost  universal  popular  opinion  in  the 
south  upon  this  subject.  It  is  still  more  painful  to 
me  to  oppose,  almost  “solitary  and  alone,”  the  opi- 
nion of  the  patriotic  and  honored  state  to  which  it  is 
my  pride  to  belong.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  to  find  myself  once  more  agree- 
ing in  opinion  upon  great  questions  of  public  policy 
with  the  majority  of  that  slate.  During  an  angry  an 
excited  party  conflict  for  Ihe  last  seven  years,  I have 
been  treated  by  that  majority  with  so  much  kindness 
that  1 would  gladly  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  the 
general  opinion  of  the  state  which  I could  have  done 
consistently  with  a sense  of  duty.  Although  I am. 
not  one  of  those  “whose  thoughts  keep  the  roadway” 
only  because  it  is  the  roadway,  I trust  that  I am  just 
as  far  above  the  paltry  vanity  of  an  ostentatious  in- 
dependence of  the  general  public  opinion  of  those 
amongst  whom  my  lot  has  been  cast.  1 have  been 
told  that  all  these  views  may  be  correct,  but  that 
there  are  important  political  considerations  which  | 
outweigh  them.  When  I have  asked  that  these  might 
be  stated,  l have  only  been  answered  with  such  broad 
generalities,  cabalistic  phrases,  and  party  catch- 
words as  this:  “That  it  is  a question  of  security  and 
existence  to  the  south.”  I was  not  converted  to  the 
defunct  sub-treasury  humbug  by  being  told  that  it 
was  a question  of  “deliverance  and  liberty,”  when  I 
thought  that  I saw,  as  all  must  now  see,  that  the  ruin 
and  desolation  which  it  caused  every  where  were 
greatest  in  the  south.  Every  where  else  the  agony 
is  over;  at  the  south  it  is  scarcely  begun.  Nor  can  I 
support  another  measure,  even  more  disastrous, 
without  more  intelligible  or  more  sufficient  reasons. 

I am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  certain  and  inevitable 
tendencies  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  are  to  pro- 
mote the  abolition  of  slavery;  more  so,  indeed,  than 
any  other  measure  which  has  heretofore  been  pro- 
posed. Nor  am  1 without  support  in  this  opinion 
from  distinguished  advocates  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  the  present  secretary  of  war,  holds 
the  following  language  in  his  address  to  his  former 
constituents: 

“The  division  between  the  planting  and  farming 
districts  is  marked  by  the  best  natural  boundaries, 
and  no  edict  of  man  can  change  it.  There  is  neither 
necessity  nor  excuse  for  extending  slave  labor  be- 
yond the  alluvial  districts  bordering  on  the  Gulf  and 
the  lower  Red  river,  nor  can  it  ever  be  so  extended 
by  law.  1 he  rich  lands  of  this  region,  running  three 
degrees  further  south  than  the  best  sugar  lands  of 
Louisiana,  must  always  be  settled,  if  annexed,  by  a 
population  whose  interests  will  be  American. 

“This  section  of  Texas,  which  must  chiefly  be  a 
sugar-growing  region,  and  therefore  identified  with 
that  portion  of  Louisiana  now  engaged  in  the  same 
culture,  will  unite  in  supporting  the  great  principle 
of  extending  full  and  adequate  protection  to  Ameri- 
can products  and  industry.  Sugar  is  a crop  which 
mustalways  look  to  the  home  maiket  for  the  surest 
sale  and  most  certain  return.  We  shall  thus  gain  in 
the  southwest  a powerful  accession  of  strength  upon 
that  great  question  which  so  deeply  involves  the  in- 
terests of  your  district.  1 candidly  believe  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a majority  of  the  people  of 
the  south,  when  their  labor  is  thus  diverted  into  ma- 
ny different  channels,  will  become  convinced  of  the 
sound  policy  of  protecting  and  fosterning  American 
industry.  This  will  not  only  be  important  and  deci- 
sive in  favor  of  such  policy,  but  will  be  eminently 
calculated  to  harmonize  and  perpetuate  our  institu- 
tions— a result  to  be  hailed  with  gladness  by  every 
patriotic  breast. 

“I  am  no  advocate  for  slavery,  nor  would  I see  it 
introduced  into  one  region  unless  I were  at  the  same 
time  assured  that  it  would  withdraw  it  from  another, 
and  that  without  increasing  it  in  the  aggregate.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  must  soon  be  followed  by  the 
voluntary  abolition  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
our  neighboring  states,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  De- 
laware; and  also,  indeed,  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
We  can  all  truly  rejoice  in  its  withdrawal  from  our 
own  immediate  vicinity.  I am  satisfied  that  the  best 
interests  of  that  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  original- 
ly brought  to  and  forced  on  these  states  by  British 
rapacity  and  injustice,  and  who  must  always  be 
a maiked  and  distinct  race  as  long  as  they  abide 
among  our  own  people,  will  be  best  consulted  by  se 
curing  the  only  outlet,  the  only  hope  winch  has  ever 
presented  itself  for  their  acquiring  an  independent 
home,  or  attaining  a position  elevated  and  equal  to 
the  people  amongst  whom  they  dwell.  Such  a re- 
fuge is  offered  beyond  the  Rio  Bravo,  among  the 
Mexican  and  South  American  nations,  who  have  no 
prejudice  either  to  caste  or  color  ” 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  another  leading  advocate  of 
the  measure,  thus  speaks  on  this  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion: 


“Angry  protests  against  Texas,  elicited  by  misre- 
presentations issued  at  Washington,  predicate  slavery 
as  the  abhorrent  evil  to  be  increased  by  annexation- 
assuming  the  egregiously  false  position  that  more  and 
aggravated  slavery  is  to  follow  that  event.  But  three- 
fourths  of  that  fine  region  are  upland,  with  soil  and 
climate  adapted  to  agriculture  and  pasturage,  where 
cotton  and  sugar  will  not  thrive,  and  slave  labor  can- 
not be  employed  profitably.  Three  states  without 
slaves,  and  only  one  with  them,  can  be  formed  there; 
and  such,  your  committee  understand,  is  the  wish  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Texas.  Slavery,  forbid 
by  nature,  may  be  interdicted  by  organic  la  w there; 
and  the  annexation,  instead  of  increasing  the  power 
or  representatives  of  slavery  in  the  Union,  will,  on 
the  contrary,  certainly  and  greatly  diminish  their  re- 
lative weight.  The  slates  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee  may  suffer  by  depreciation  of  their 
lands  and  other  property.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, the  Carolinas,  arid  Tennessee,  if  riot  all  the 
slaveholding  states,  will  have  their  slaves  drawn  off 
to  the  fresher  and  more  fruitful  plantations  of  south- 
ern Texas.  In  a few  years  many  of  them  must  be- 
come free  states,  and  thus  Texas  prove  the  means  of 
uniting  a large  portion  of  the  present  slaveholding 
parts  of  the  Union  in  interest,  sentiments,  and  action 
with  the  north  and  west,  where  slavery  is  unknown 
and  disliked. 

“The  most  important  exportable  product  of  the 
United  States,  the  regulator  of  their  exchanges  and 
bond  of  union — cotton — cannot  be  profitably  culti- 
vated without  slaves;  nor  can  sugar  or  rice.  Yet 
looking  forward  to  the  providential  era  when  slavery 
may  exist  no  longer  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  diminution  of  its  need,  and  ultimate  extinction, 
Texas  is  the  only  land  of  promise  where  philanthro- 
pists, who  are  not  zealots,  can  descry  the  theatre  of 
that  consummation.  Mexico  has  no  slaves,  because 
her  population  of  the  white,  black,  and  red  races  is 
blended.  In  her  neighborhood,  and  near,  if  not  with 
her  people,  the  colored  inhabitants  of  this  country  may 
be  united  eventually  in  national  numbers,  with  the 
strength,  the  character,  and  the  institutions  of  an  in- 
dependent people.  That  national  combination  may 
be  accomplised  without  revolution  or  commotion. — 
An  African  nation  may  arise,  the  descendants  of 
Moorish,  other  African,  and  Indian  progenitors,  wile 
the  improvements  of  free  governments  engrafted  in 
their  sovereignty.  Instead  of  eternizing  slavery, 
calm  consideration  of  its  connexion  with  the  United 
Stales  encourages  the  hope  that  it  may  end  in  Texas 
— peacefully  and  gratefully  disappear  there.  Libe- 
ria, Canada,  Hayti,  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  slave- 
holding stales,  even  gradual  emancipation  in  the  free 
states,  all  schemes  of  either  uniting  whites  with 
blacks,  or  separating  them  in  the  same  communities, 
without  the  degradation  of  the  blacks,  often  worse 
than  their  bondage,  have  proved  abortive.  The  vi- 
sion of  slavery’s  euthanasy  by  its  allocation  to  the 
southern  parts'of  Texas  and  borders  of  Mexico  may 
be  a delusion.  But  it  promises  more  to  rational  hu- 
manity than  any  other  project  yet  suggested.  At  all 
events,  the  annexation  of  Texas  cannot  but  tend  to 
diminish  the  alleged  evils  and  powers  of  slavehold- 
ing.” 

I agree  in  nearly  all  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  writer,  as  to  the  effects  of  this  measure, 
which  I can  understand.  But  the  allocation  of  the 
euthanasy  requires  a key.  Are  not  these  startling 
views?  Are  they  not  enough  at  least  to  induce 
southern  men  to  pause  and  reflect  before  they  rush 
headlong  into  a measure  of  such  portentous  import- 
ance, with  more  precipitation  and  less  discussion 
than  were  ever  before  known  in  a measure  of  equai 
magnitude?  Mr.  Walker,  a very  distinguished  south- 
ern man,  has  published  a letter  upon  this  subject. — . 
ft  is  divided  into  different  heads.  One  of  which  is 
tile  following: 

ADMITTING  TEXAS  SECUP.ES  THE  EXTINCTION  OP 
SLAVERY. 

Is  slavery,  then,  never  to  disappear  from  the  Union? 
If  confined  within  its  present  limits,  I do  not  per- 
ceive when  or  how  it  is  to  terminate.  It  is  true,  Mr. 
George  Tucker,  the  distinguished  Virginian,  and 
professor  in  their  great  university,  has  demonstrated 
that,  in  a period  no!  exceeding  eighty  years,  and  pro- 
bably less,  from  the  density  of  population  in  all  the 
slaveholding  states,  hired  labor  would  lie  as  abun- 
dant and  cheap  as  slave  labor,  and  that  all  pecuniary 
motive  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  would  then 
have  ceased.  But  would  it,  therefore,  then  disappear? 
No,  it  certainly  would  not;  lor,  at  the  lowest  ratio, 
Lhe  slaves  would  then  number  at  least  ten  millions. 
Could  such  a mass  be  emancipated?  And,  if  so,  what 
would  be  the  result?  We  have  seen,  by  the  census 
and  other  proof,  that  one-sixth  of  the  free  blacks 
must  be  supported  at  the  public  expense;  and  that, 
at  the  low  rate  of  $50  each,  it  would  cost  $80,000,- 
000  per  annum  to  be  raised  by  taxation  to  support 
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the  free  blacks  then  in  the  south  requiring  support, 
namely,  1,666  666,  if  manumission  were  permitted; 
but  as  such  a tax  could  not  be  collected,  emancipa- 
tion would  be,  as  it  now  is,  prohibited  by  law,  and 
slavery  could  not  disappear  in  this  manner,  even 
when  it  became  unprofitable.  No,  ten  millions  of 
free  blacks  permitted  to  roam  at  large  in  the  limits 
of  the  south  could  never  be  tolerated.  Again,  then, 
the  question  i3  asked,  Is  slavery  never  to  disappear 
from  the  Union?  This  is  a startling  and  momentous 
question;  but  the  answer  is  easy,  and  the  proof  is 
clear;  it  will  certainly  disappear  if  Texas  is  annexed 
to  the  Union;  not  by  abolition,  but,  against  and  in 
spite  of  all  its  phrenzy,  slowly  and  gradually,  by 
diffusion,  as  it  has  already  thus  receded  from  several 
of  the  more  northern  of  the  slaveholding  states, 
and  as  it  will  continue  thus  more  rapidly  to  recede 
by  the  re  annexation  of  Texas,  and  finally,  in  the 
distant  future,  without  a shock,  without  abolition, 
without  a convulsion,  disappear  into  and  through 
Texas,  into  Mexico  and  Central  and  Southern  Ame- 
rica. Thus,  that  same  overruling  Providence  that 
watched  over  the  landing  of  the  emigrants  and  pil- 
grims at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth;  that  give  us  the 
victory  in  our  struggle  for  independence;  that  guided 
by  His  inspiration  the  framers  of  our  wonderful 
constitution;  that  has  thus  far  preserved  this  great 
Union  from  dangers  so  many  and  imminent,  and  is 
now  shielding  it  from  abolition,  its  most  dangerous 
and  internal  foe — will  open  Texas  as  a safety-valve, 
into  and  through  ■which  slavery  will  slowly  and  gra- 
dually recede,  and  finally  disappear  into  the  bound- 
less regions  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  Southern 
America.  Beyond  the  Del  Norte  slavery  will  not  pass; 
not  only  because  it  is  forbidden  by  law,  but  because 
the  colored  races  there  preponderate  in  the  ratio  of 
ten  to  one  over  the  whites;  and  holding,  as  they  do, 
the  government  and  most  of  the  offices  in  their  own 
possession,  they  will  never  permit  the  enslavement 
of  any  portion  of  the  colored  race,  which  makes  and 
executes  the  laws  of  the  country. 

If  I believed,  with  Mr.  Walker,  that  abolition 
either  was  or  Would  become  beneficial  or  necessary 
for  the  south,  I should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  an- 
nexaiion,  as  both  the  most  certain  and  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  object.  But  1 do  not  think  so, 
but  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  inju- 
rious, deeply  injurious,  and  in  the  end  destructive  to 
the  slaves  themselves,  disastrous  to  the  whole  union, 
and  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  south.  Holding  these 
opinions,  my  object  is  not  to  postpone  this  result  for 
a short  time,  but  to  prevent  it  forever.  Will  any 
one  deny  any  of  these  propositions:  1.  That  the 
most  efficacious  measure  in  favor  of  abolition  would 
be  to  destroy  the.  value  of  slave  labor?  2.  That  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  cotton  to  three  or  four 
cents  would  destroy  the  value  of  slave  labor  in  the 
old  slave  states?  3.  That  any  large  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  cotton  produced  would  have  the  effect  to 
reduce  its  price  to  that  point,  or  even  lower;  say,  for 
example,  a sudden  increase  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand bales?  and,  4.  That  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  cause  such  an  increased  production?  Much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  produce  of  slave  labor  is 
cotton.  It  is  the  price  of  cotton  which  regulates 
exclusively  the  value  of  slaves,  as  of  almost  every 
other  article.  I.et  it  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
Texas  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  ot  su- 
gar, long  staple  cotton,  and  tobacco — the  only  other 
articles,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  slave  labor.  But,  if  the  price  of  cotton  is 
not  thus  ruinously  reduced  by  over  production,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  slave  labor  can  be  employed 
in  Texas  with  at  least  twice  the  profit  which  it  yields 
in  the  average  of  the  slave  states  of  the  Union.  Our 
slaves  will  then  be  carried  to  Texas  by  the  force  of 
a law  as  fixed  and  certain  as  that  by  which  water 
finds  its  level.  The  slaves  will  very  soon  disappear 
from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky,,  and  in  a period  very  short  for 
such  an  operation,  those  states  will  become  non- 
slaveholding states;  and  whenever  that  is  the  case, 
they  will  not  only  no  longer  have  a common  interest 
with  the  remaining  slaveholding  states  to  defend  the 
institution,  but  will  very  soon  partake  of  that  fana- 
tical spirit  of  a false  philanthropy  which  is  now  per- 
vading the  whole  world.  Thus  shall  we  lose  the 
most  important  of  our  allies;  most  important  in  nu- 
merical strength  at  the  ballot-box;  still  more  im- 
portant if  we  should  be  driven  to  the  cartouch  box 
as  our  last  defence.  And  what  are  the  advantages 
which  we  are  to  gain  by  this  measure?  1 mean  we 
■of  the  slavetm.ding  states.  Are  we  more  secure 
against  foreign  attack?  The  question  is  not  whether 
Louisiana  will  tie  more  secure  with  Texas  than  with- 
out it.  1 think  it  easy  to  demonstrate  that  such 
would  not  be  tbs  case.  But  the  real  question  is, 
will  Texas  then  bo  more  secure  than  Louisiana  now 
is?  For  Texas  will  then  be  a portion  of  our  Union, 
and  we  sfea?.l  be  under  the  same  obligation  to  protect 


Texas  as  we  now  are  to  protect  Louisiana.  With 
our  railroads  and  rivers,  we  can  assemble  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  thirty  days  in  New  Orleans, 
or  at  any  other  point  in  the  slaveholding  states.  Not 
so  with  Texas.  There  would  be  no  means  of  trans- 
porting troops  to  Texas  but  by  the  dangerous  navi- 
gation of  the  gulf;  thus  encountering  all  the  incon- 
venience in  the  defence  which  an  invading  enemy 
would  have  in  the  attack;  and,  with  a superior  hos- 
tile naval  force  in  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  j3  to  be  anticipated  in  the  event  of  such  an 
invasion,  our  troops  could  not  be  transported  at  ail. 
In  any  event,  it  would  be  transferring  the  conflict 
from  the  land,  where  we  should  be  absolutely  im 
pregnable,  to  the  water,  where  we  might  be  the 
weaker  power.  Then,  again,  instead  of  the  impas- 
sable swamps  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Texas,  a natural  and  impregnable  fortification,  we 
should  have  an  increased  marine  frontier  of  several 
hundred  miles,  and  a land  frontier  of  two  thousand, 
without  rivers,  mountains,  or  swamps,  or  any  the 
slightest  natural  barrier,  unless  we  could  realize  the 
very  bright  idea  of  General  Cass  of  annexing  all  the 
contiguous  territory.  To  do  which,  we  must  round 
off  our  boundaries  by  going  to  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Pacific.  I know  only  one  instance  of  an  equally  sa- 
gacious suggestion  as  that  of  General  Cass  about 
contiguous  territory,  and  that  was  of  the  farmer  who 
said  that  he  discovered  that  the  squirrels  destroyed 
only  the  outside  rows  of  his  corn,  and  that  he  would 
secure  himself  against  future  depredations  by  plant- 
ing no  outside  rows.  If  1 am  descending  from  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  it  is  because  ridicule  is  the 
only  proper  reply  to  such  an  argument.  It  is  said 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  will  increase  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  their  vote 
in  congress.  Such  cannot  be  the  result -in  the  house 
of  representatives:  for  the  slaves  will  only  be  diffus- 
ed; their  number  will  not  be  increased,  that  is  per 
fectly  clear.  But  it  has  been  said  that  Texas  will 
be  divided  into  four  or  five  states,  all  of  which  will 
be  slaveholding  states,  and  of  course  represented  in 
the  senate,  and  thus  give  to  the  south  a conservative, 
a checking  power.  If  I believed  that  the  non-slave- 
holding would  concede  us  this,  I would  disregard  all 
minor  objections  and  go  for  the  measure.  B it  does 
any  sane  man  really  believe  it?  Will  the  nonslave- 
holding  states,  having  the  majority  in  the  senate,  as 
a legislative  body,  surrender  that  majority,  and  also 
the  majority  in  the  house,  as  an  alternative  electo- 
ral body  of  president?  Will  they  divide  Texas  into 
four  states,  and  give  to  those  four  states  equal  pow- 
er in  the  election  of  president  with  N.  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  Massachusetts?  Would  we,  un- 
der like*  circumstances,  consent  to  the  annexation 
of  Canada,  and  divide  it  into  four  or  five  states? 
Would  we  do  this  too  at  the  risk  of  a foreign  war; 
and  the  more  especially  if  our  northern  brethren, 
with  a most  remarkable  frankness,  were  to  announce 
to  us  that  their  great  motive  in  desiring  it  was  to 
take  the  political  power  out  of  our  hands  and  place 
it  in  their  own?  And  are  they  less  sagacious  in  per- 
ceiving their  interests,  less  prompt  to  pursue  them, 
or  more  liberal  in  sacrificing  them  we  are?  Such 
certainly  is  not  the  general  estimate  of  their  char- 
acter. A striking  fact  in  this  matter  is,  that,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  this  question,  it  has  been  proposed 
by  two  senators  from  slaveholding  states  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton and  Mr.  Henderson)  to  divide  Texas  into  an 
equal  number  of  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
states.  What,  then,  will  we  have  gained  in  political 
strength?  If  southern  senators  begin  by  making  this 
concession,  there  must  be  some  show  of  reason  on 
that  side.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  mem- 
bers from  the  non-slaveholding  states  will  yield  the 
point?  As  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  obvious 
reply  which  will  be  made  will  be,  that  that  compro- 
mise was  made  with  reference  to  the  territory  which 
was  then  included  in  the  Union,  and  not  to  future 
acquisitions  by  purchase  or  conquest.  In  case  of 
such  a division,  shall  we  have  gained  any  thing  by 
having  non-slaveholding  slates  of  the  Union  on  our 
southwestern  border  instead  of  a foreign  non-slave- 
holding state?  I decidedly  prefer  the  latter;  lor  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  our  northern  brethren,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  “a  little  more  than  kin,  and  a little 
less  than  kind,”  often  commit  outrages  upon  our 
rights  which  would  not  be  submitted  to  from  a fo- 
reign power;  and,  besides,  if  non-slaveholding  states 
of  the  Union  were  established  there,  we  should  have 
the  dangerous  element  of  political  and  party  feeling, 
which  would  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a foreign  non- 
slaveholding state.  But  the  real  question  is  not  be- 
tween Texas,  a foreign  non-slaveholding  state,  and 
Texas  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  stales  of  the  Union;  but  it  is 
between  Texas  thus  divided,  if  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  Texas,  if  not  annexed,  an  undivided 
slaveholding  country.  My  life  upon  it,  Texas  will 
not  consent;  five  per  cent,  of  her  population  can 


never  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very. And  we  should  thus  have  a slaveholding  re- 
public on  our  border,  with  similar  institutions  and  in- 
terests, and  which  must  from  necessity  be  our  friend 
and  ally,  and  which  would  serve  as  a breakwater 
between  us  and  our  non-slaveholding  neighbor,  and 
would  guard  our  frontier;  to  use  a familiar  illustra- 
tion, enjoying  all  the  advantage  which  I do  with  my 
neighbor  whose  farm  joins  mine,  while  he  has  to 
keep  up  the  fence,  which  nevertheless  protects  my 
crop  as  much  as  it  does  his  own.  But  if  it  is  really 
intended  that  all  the  states  to  be  created  out  of  Tex- 
as are  to  be  admitted  as  slaveholding  states,  why 
was  it  not  so  stipulated  in  the  treaty — why  was  it 
not  thus  “nominated  in  the  bond?”  Was  it  intended 
to  steal  a march  on  the  non-slaveholding  states — to 
be  silent  now  upon  that  point,  and  hereafter  to  insist 
upon  it?  If  so,  it  should  have  been  remembered 
that  in  the  body  which  must  decide  that  question  the 
non-slaveholding  states  have  the  majority. 

I solemnly  declare  that,  in  a recent  visit  to  the 
north,  I have  seen  no  single  man  who  was  willing  to 
receive  Texas  divided  into  slaveholding  states  into 
the  union,  nor  of  the  very  few  northern  presses 
which  advocate  the  measure  have  I seen  a single  one 
which  does  so  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  security  to 
the  institution  of  slavery.  I believe  that  it  is  almost 
universally  advocated  by  the  few  at  the  north  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  measure  upon  exactly  opposite 
grounds.  Will  any  leading  politician  of  the  north 
come  out  and  say  that  he  is  in  favor  ofdividingTex- 
as  into  three  or  four  slave  states,  and  receiving  them 
as  such  into  the  union?  Will  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  say  so?  I am  not  to  be  frightened 
“from  my  propriety”  by  the  fear  of  Texas  forming 
some  alliance  with  England  disadvantageous  to  our 
interest.  This  is  an  old  story.  General  Hunt,  as 
the  Texan  minister,  held  out  the  same  idea  more 
than  seven  years  ago.  Why  has  such  an  alliance 
never  been  entered  into?  Surely  Texas  has  stood  in 
more  need  of  it  than  she  does  now.  I have  known 
a hesitating  swain  led  to  the  altar  by  his  fair  lady, 
threatening  him  that  if  he  did  not  marry  her  she 
would  marry  some  one  else.  One  scarcely  knows 
how  to  meet  this  phantom,  for  it  is  perpetually 
changing  its  shape.  First  it  was,  that,  if  we  did  not 
receive  Texas,  site  would  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  England  as  a colony  or  dependency.  Then 
again  it  was  that  England  was  to  guaranty  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  as  upon  the  condition  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery;  and  the  last  version  is,  that  Eng- 
land is  to  interpose  forcibly,  if  need  be,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  without  any  condition  as  to  aboli- 
tion. As  to  the  two  first  versions,  England  has  over 
and  over  again  disclaimed  any  such  purpose,  and  I 
know  no  similar  instance  in  her  whole  history  of  her 
condescending  to  repeat  a disclaimer  once  already 
made  and  not  credited.  England  is  not  the  country 
to  do  a mean  and  sneaking  thing.  A wrong  and  an 
arrogantone  she  may  do,  but  that  “old  and  haughty 
nation”  is  incapable  of  deliberate  falsehood;  and  I 
must  say,  in  this  connexion,  that  I can  see  no  justi- 
fication for  the  jealousy  and  vituperation  of  England 
which  is  so  common  with  a certain  class  of  politi- 
cians. I believe  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  with  which  it  is  so  much  the  interest,  and 
therefore  the  policy,  of  England  to  cultivate  friendly- 
relations  as  with  the  United  States.  We  consume 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  productions  of  English  la 
bor.  This  bond  of  interest  is  enough,  but  there  are 
others  (of  not  less  force)  in  language,  laws,  race, 
and  free  institutions;  for,  with  the  exception  of  out- 
own  country,  there  is  no  other  where  all  the  securi- 
ties of  private  rights  and  all  the  guaranties  of  pub- 
lic liberty  are  so  numerous  and  perfect  as  in  England. 
It  i3  not  upon  us  that  England  looks  with  jealousy, 
but  upon  us  that  England  looks  with  jealousy,  but 
upon  the  powerful  despotisms  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope; and  in  a contest  with  them,  a contest  between 
unlimited  monarchy  and  the  representative  principle, 
she  looks  to  us  as  allies,  not  as  enemies.  That  Eng- 
land desires  the  independence  and  prosperity  of 
Texas  I do  not  doubl.  Do  we  differ  with  her  in 
tliis,  or  shall  we  quarrel  with  her  on  this  account?  It 
is  perfectly  natural,  too,  that  England  and  all  other 
commercial  nations  prefer  to  see  Texas  an  indepen- 
dent power,  with  her  markets  open  to  all  the  world, 
than  to  have  her  annexed  to  our  Union,  and  fenced 
in  with  our  prohibitory  tariff.  And  is  the  south  dis- 
posed to  enter  upon  this  crusade  of  annexing  all 
“contiguous  territories ” for  the  sake  of  securing  their 
markets  for  the  northern  manufacturers? 

! think  it  extremely  improbable'that  England  will 
put  in  jeopardy  the  large  capital  employed  by  her 
subjects  in  Mexico,  her  profitable  commere  there, 
and  the  fifteen  millions  of  specie  which  she  annually 
derives  from  that  commerce,  by  any  forcible  inter- 
position in  favor  of  Texas.  The  whole  of  the  Eng- 
lish West  Indian  and  American  establishments  are 
paid  with  the  specie  thus  derived;  and  I do  not  see. 
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if  this  supply  is  cut  off,  how  the  deficiency  can  be 
supplied.  That  the  abolition  of  slavery  will  he 
made  the  co  iitmn  of  such  interposition,  1 unhesi- 
tatingly say  is  not  true;  anil  if  it  were,  1 as  confi- 
dently assert  hat  Texas  wili  reject  the  proffered 
boon  on  any  such  terms.  That  General  Santa  Anna 
will  consent  to  recognise  Texan  independence  upon 
the  condition  of  abolishing  slavery  there,  no  one  can 
believe  who  knows  the  man.  He  is  the  very  last 
man  in  the  world  to  be  led  off  by  such  a sickly, cant- 
ing philautrophy.  1 have  strong  reasons  for  saying 
that  he  has  no  prejudices  against  African  slavery; 
and,  like  a wise  man  as  he  is,  would  have  no  great 
objection  to  see  it  introduced  into  Mexico.  I will 
not  be  responsible  that  the  characteristic  sensibility 
to  insult  which  belongs  to  the  Castilian  blood,  and 
which  the  Mexicans  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
may  not  precipitate  them,  in  a moment  of  resent- 
ment against  ns,  to  do  that  with  a view  to  injure  us 
which  no  other  inducement  could  have  tempted 
them  to  do.  They  are  an  impulsive  and  violent  peo- 
ple, and  in  a moment  of  passion  there  is  nothing  too 
rash  and  violent  for  them  to  do:  and  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Texas  treaty,  and  parti- 
cularly {the  beleaguering  their  cities  and  frontiers  with 
our  armies  arid  navies,  will  deeply  wound  and  irri- 
tate them.  Treat  hi, a with  proper  respect,  and  the 
proud  and  generous  Spaniard  will  concede  you  any 
thing;  wound  his  pride,  and  ho  is  forever  your  ene- 
my. Any  injury,  however  deep,  he  will  prompty 
forgive;  an  insult  or  disrespect,  never. 

As  to  the  late  treaty,  l should  have  voted  against  it, 

1st.  Because  the  president  and  senate  of  Texas 
had  no  just  power  to  make  such  a treaty.  The  pre- 
sident and  senate  cannot  change  the  most  unimpor- 
tant law;  still  less  can  they  change  the  great  organ- 
ic law,  and  exercise  that  power  which  above  all 
others  requires  the  action  of  the  people,  where 
alone  soveriegn  power  resides — that  of  ceding  away 
their  whole  country,  and  merging  its  existence  in 
another  power.  The  power  of  the  president  and 
senate  is  under  the  government  and  constitution  of 
Texas — not  to  abrogate  that  government  and  consti- 
tution. This,  it  will  be  said  is  a matter  of  form 
more  than  of  substance.  Forms  are  often  very  sub- 
stantial things,  and  certainly  no  forms  are  of  a char- 
acter more  sacred  than  those  which  are  provided  for 
acts  of  such  magnitude  as  the  transferring  the  entire 
sovereignty  of  the  country?  Could  the  president  and 
senate  of  the  United  States  do  such  an  act?  If  not, 
what  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases?  It  may  be, 
in  the  more  degenerate  days  of  onr  own  republic, 
that  a corrupt  president  and  senate  may  make  such 
a treaty  with  some  foreign  power.  Let  us  not  ac- 
knowledge that  such  an  act  would  possess  any  bind- 
ing obligation.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Tex- 
as people  approve  the  treaty.  Would  an  edict  of 
the  president  altering  the  penal  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  the  authority  of  law  without  re- 
gular legislative  enactment,  even  if  every  member 
of  congress  and  every  voter  in  the  United  States  ap- 
pro eu  it? 

2.  The  treaty  is  objectionable,  because  it  is  in  ef- 
fect a declaration  of  war  without  the  action  and  ap- 
probation oi  the  house  of  representatives.  It  will 
not  do  to  tell  me  that  there  is  no  war.  1 have  too  re- 
cently seen  Mexican  castles  filled  with  Texian  pri- 
soners; triumphal  processions  with  banners  waving 
which  had  been  taken  in  battle,  and  men  with  the 
blood  yet  running  from  wounds  received  in  those 
battles.  And  is  it  really  true  iliat  there  is  no  war;  or 
is  it  on  the  contrary,  true  that  the  very  exigencies 
into  which  Texas  is  thrown  by  that  war  constitute 
the  main  inducement  to  this  treaty,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  necessities  of  tier  position  and 
her  inability  to  maintain  herself  longer  in  the  conflict 
will  force  her,  il  we  do  not  come  to  the  rescue,  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  some  other  strong 
power?  For  an  answer  to  this  question,  let  any  im- 
partial man  read  the  correspondence  between  judge 
Upshur,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  and  Mr.  Murphy.  In  a note 
cf  the  8th  of  August  last  judge  Upshur  says  to  Mr. 
Murphy: 

“It  is  an  important  thing  to  England  to  obtain  an 
influence  over  the  policy  of  'Texas;  and  the  present 
situation  of  that  country  o tiers  her  every  encourage- 
ment to  make  the  attempt.  Pressed  by  an  unrelent- 
ing enemy  on  her  borders,  her  treasury  exhausted, 
and  her  credit  almost  destroyed,  Texas  is  in  a con- 
dition to  need  ihe  support  of  other  nations,  and  to  ob- 
tain it  upon  terms  of  great  hardship  and  many  sacri- 
fices to  herself.  If  she  should  receive  no  countenance 
and  support  from  the  United  Slates,  is  it  not  an  ex- 
travagant supposition  that  England  may  and  will  re- 
duce her  to  all  the  dependence  of  a colony,  wilhout 
taking  upon  herself  the  onerous  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  mother  country.” 

Whence,  unless  from  Mexico,  is  to  come  this  ter- 
rible pressure  upon  Texas,  which  is  to  have  power 


1o  induce  a people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  born 
in  this  free  republic,  with  all  their  love,  not  of  liberty 
only,  but  of  republican  liberty,  to  sacrifice  all  their 
enthusiasm  for  republican  institutions,  and  all  the 
cherished  recollections  of  their  childhood,  and  to 
overcome  all  the  deep  rooted  prejudices  against  mo- 
narchy in  all  its  forms?  Texas  has  no  quarrel,  and  is 
not  likely  to  have,  with  any  other  power.  What 
other  unrelenting  enemy  is  pressing  her  upon  her 
borders? 

“So  far  as  th is gouermnnit  is  concerned,  it  has  every 
desire  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Texas  in  the  most  prompt 
and  eflectual  manner.  How  far  we  shall  be  support- 
ed by  the  people,  I regret  to  say,  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful.” 

“Texas  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  a condition 
to  need  the  aid  and  protection  of  some  stronger  pow- 
er. She  ought  not  to  have  doubted  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  this  country  were  altogether  with  her;  but 
the  want  of  power  in  the  government  has  prevented 
it  from  doing  any  thing  effectual  in  her  favor.” 

If  there  is  really  no  war,  nor  any  apprehension 
of  any,  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  note  of  the  Texian  minister  to  Mr. 
Upshur  of  the  17th  January  last,  asking  that  Ameri- 
can troops  may  be  sent  to  Texas  to  protect  her 
against  invasion  from  Mexico?  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  that  note: 

“I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  apprehend- 
ed, should  a treaty  of  annexation  be  concluded,  Mexi- 
co may  think  proper  to  at  once  terminate  the  armis- 
tice, break  all  negotiations  for  peace,  and  again 
threaten  or  commence  hostilities  against  Texas;  and 
that  some  of  the  other  governments  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  their  cession,  if  they  do  not 
throw  their  influence  into  the  Mexican  scale,  may 
altogether  withdraw  their  good  offices  of  mediation, 
thus  losing  to  Texas  their  friendship,  and  exposing 
her  to  the  unrestrained  menaces  of  Mexico.” 

Does  language  such  as  this  show  that  there  is  no 
war,  or  that  Texas  has  confluence  in  her  ability  to 
maintain  that  war?  I will  make  no  further  extracts 
from  this  correspondence.  It  is,  however,  full  of 
passages  which  prove  that  the  strong  inducement  held 
out  to  Texas  to  accept  the  terms  offered  to  her  by 
our  government  was  the  pressure  of  the  war  waged 
by  Mexico,  and  the  inability  of  Texas  longer  to 
maintain  herself  without  the  “aid  or  protection  of 
some  strong  power.”  If,  then,  a state  of  war  ac- 
tually exists,  do  we  not  by  annexing  Texas  adopt 
that  war  and  make  it  our  own?  The  conclusive  an- 
swer to  this  question  is,  that  Texas  would  then 
have  no  power  to  conclude  a treaty  for  the  termina- 
tion of  that  war;  our  government  could  alone  do  it. 
It  is  therefore  our  own  war,  and  a war  in  which  we 
should  be  involved  not  by  the  action  of  congress,  as 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  but  the  president  and 
senate  alone.  To  say  that  this  is  a treaty,  and  that 
the  president  and  senate  constitute  the  treaty-making 
power,  is  mere  quibbling  and  paltering  with  the  true 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  this  provision  of  which 
was  designed  to  prevent  this  the  very  highest  and 
most  important  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment from  being  exercised  without  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  departments  with  which  that  power 
was  deposited.  To  involve  the  country  in  a war 
without  such  concurrent  action  is  a perversion  of  and 
a fraud  upon  the  constitution. 

I will  riot  discuss  the  question  whether  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  without  the  consent  oi  Mexico 
would  be  a violation  of  our  obligations  to  that  go- 
vernment. I think  it  would.  To  recognise  a revolted 
department  of  another  government  is  one  thing;  to 
appropriate  it  to  ourselves  is  another  and  a very  dif- 
ferent thing.  It  results  from  necessity  that  as  to  fo- 
reign governments  the  party  in  possession  as  actual 
power  shall  be  recognised.  Foreign  nations  are  not 
to  wait  an  indefinite  time  for  the  reconquest  or  sub- 
jection of  a revolted  province  or  a counter  revolu- 
tion, and  suffer  during  all  the  time  a ruinous  suspen- 
sion of  their  commerce;  and  hence  the  rule  to  look 
only  to  the  actual  possession  of  power.  But  the 
question  is  a very  different  one  as  to  any  interference 
in  the  contest,  and  still  more  when  it  is  proposed  to 
put  an  end  to  that  contest  by  the  very  short-hand  pro- 
cess of  appropriating  to  ourselves  the  subject  of  it. 
But  this  point  has  been  fully  discussed  that  I shall 
here  leave  it. 

But  even  if  we  had  a strict  right,  I would  not  ex- 
ercise that  right  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease.  Our  course,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  (I 
think  an  erroneous  opinion),  tias  not  been  altogether 
neutral  and  fair  towards  Mexico  in  relation  to  this 
Texian  revolution.  1 desire  to  see  the  conduct  of 
our  government  not  only  upright  and  just,  but  that  it 
should  be  beyond  the  rea  h even  of  imputation,  and 
more  especially  in  dealing  with  weaker  powers.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  m this  matter  the  undivided 
opinion  of  the  world  would  he  against  us.  Such  will 


i be  the  universal  feeling  in  Mexico.  I do  not  doubt 
1 that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  Mexi- 
■ can  people.  1 would  not,  if  I could  avoid  it,  give  of- 
fence to  that  people.  Mexico  is  our  neighbor.  She 
is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  American  re- 
publics. If  the  light  of  liberty  which  we  first  kindl- 
ed on  this  continent,  and  our  free  institutions,  are  to 
extend  to  our  southern  neighbors,  they  must  pass 
through  Mexico.  She  is,  indeed,  the  firstborn  of  our 
revolution.  She  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  to  establish 
institutions  of  which  ours  was  the  model,  and  her 
struggle  to  do  this  has  been  full  of  instances  of  noble 
constancy  and  heroic  virtue.  The  names  of  Hidalgo 
and  Morelos,  of  Gomez  Farias  and  Bustamente,  are 
entitled  to  rank  with  our  own  Hancocks  and  Adamses. 
Considering  that  Mexico  was  oppressed  by  colonial 
vassalage  (or  three  hundred  years,  and  has  since  been 
subjected  to  the  not  less  demoralizing  influence  of  a 
constant  succession  of  revolutions,  her  progress  and 
advances  have  been  nothing  short  of  miraculous. — 
Every  consideration  of  policy  and  philanthropy  should 
urge  us  to  lead  them  on  “with  the  kind  hand  of  an 
assiduous  care”  in  the  great  career  which  we  have 
run  before  them,  and  have  inspired  them  with  the 
spirit  to  pursue.  Although  to  some  extent  exaspe- 
rated against  us  on  account  of  the  Texian  war,  the 
general  feeling  towards  us  is  not  unkind.  Their  ad- 
miration of  our  institutions  is  universal,  and  even  ex- 
treme, as  many  of  their  statesmen  desire  to  estab- 
lish the  same  in  Mexico,  without  adverting  to  the 
very  different  circumstances  of  the  two  countries. — 
Let  us  not,  then,  convert  these  feelings  of  admiration 
and  kindness  into  bitter  hostility  and  a deep  sense  of 
wrong  and  insult.  Let  us  not  make  enemies  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  our  friends.  If  the  higher  conside- 
rations of  philanthropy  and  duty  are  to  have  no  in- 
fluence, there  are  other  reasons  of  policy  and  inte- 
rest which  should  not  be  disregarded.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world  really  look  with 
jealousy  upon  the  increasing  power  and  greatness  of 
this  country,  and  the  pel  feet  success  of  our  great  ex- 
periment— if  those  governments  are  disposed  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent,  is  it 
not  important  for  us  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  our 
neighboring  republics,  and  thus  to  place  ourselves  at 
ihe  head  of  the  governments  of  this  continent?  This, 
you  may  be  assured,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  acts 
of  even  seeming  rapacity  and  violence,  not  by  threats 
and  insult,  “but  by  kind  words  and  the  linking  of  the 
arm.” 

Perhaps  I may  be  influenced  in  some  degree  in  these 
feelings  by  a grateful  sense  of  the  many  kindnesses 
which  I received  during  my  residence  in  Mexico:  it 
may  be  so,  and  I sould  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
it.  From  the  moment  when  I first  put  my  foot  in 
Mexico,  all  from  the  lepero  in  the  streets  to  the  presi- 
dent, seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  acts  of  kindness 
to  me.  President  Santa  Anna  has  so  often  made  me 
happy  by  making  me  the  instrument  of  making  others 
happy,  that  I take  special  pleasure  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions in  bearing  testimony  to  his  many  noble  and 
generous  qualities.  It  would  be  with  great  pain  that 
in  any  war  I would  draw  my  sword  against  Mexico. 
In  such  a war  as  this  I could  not.  But  would  Mexico 
declare  war?  Perhaps  she  would  not.  I do  not  think 
she  would  without  the  promise  of  aid.  If  she  did  not, 
it  would  be  only  because  she  was  too  weak.  This, 
to  a proud  and  generous  American  heart,  would  bo 
worse  even  than  war;  that  we  had  wronged  a weak 
power,  which  was  too  feeble  to  defend  her  rights. — 
But  it  might  be  that  other  and  stronger  powers  might 
come  to  ihe  aid  of  Mexico.  There  are  some  indica- 
I tions  of  this,  and  it  certainly  would  be  so,  if  some 
ol  those  strong  powers  of  the  world  are  so  fatally 
bent  upon  our  destruction  as  it  is  said  that  they  are. 
But  there  are  certain  valiant  spirits,  with  whom  it 
would  be  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure,  that  it  would  involve  us  in  a war  with  Mexico, 
England,  and  France.  I have  had  some  experience 
in  my  time  of  these  crocodile  eaters,  and  I have  not 
found  them,  in  the  moment  of  real  danger,  any  braver 
than  other  people.  It  would  be  very  stupid  and  un- 
American  to  doubt  that  England,  France,  and  Mexi- 
co united  would  be  no  match  lor  us  whatever;  and 
still  more  stupid  and  imprudent  to  express  such  a 
doubt.  But,  lor  my  single  self,  I must  confess  that  I 
would  prefer  entering  into  such  a conflict  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  “the  quarrel  was  just,”  and,  as 
a mere  matter  of  convenience,  I would  luce  to  have 
our  own  people  united.  It  would  make  tiie  victory- 
somewhat  easier. 

I have  extended  this  communication  to  a much 
greater  length  than  I had  anticipated,  but  I have  not 
time  to  condense  it,  and  must  therefore  commit  it  to 
you  as  it  is.  1 could  very  well  write  as  much  more 
without  exhausting  the  subject.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

WADDY  THOMPSON,  Jr, 

Washington,  July  3,  1843 
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Money  matters.  Upwards  of  four  millions  oj  dol- 
lars were  paid  at  N.  York  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  the  form 
of  semi-annual  dividends,  &c  , including  §1,500,000 
principal  of  the  N.  York  state  debt. 

Letters  from  London  state,  that  the  Illinois  negotia- 
tion is  arranged,  and  subscriptions  opened. 

British  currency  report,  average  for  the  four  weeks 


ending  May  25,  viz.- 

Currency  of  the  Bank  of  England,  £21,504,000 

Private  banks,  5.142  830 

Joint  stock  banks,  2 680.413 

Scotland,  private  and  joint  stock,  3,041.079 

Ireland,  bank  of  3,663.500 

Private  and  joint  stock,  2,241,000 


Total,  30  272.821 

Bullion  in  Bank  of  England,  15,572,000 


London,  June  22.  Money  continues  very  abundant, 
and  may  be  had  at  low  rates,  to  any  amount.  The 
Wanderer,  of  16  guns,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
19th  June,  bringing  one'' million  of  dollars,  part  of  the 
indemnity  from  China. 

Exchanges.  New  York  on  London  8Ja9j;  on  Paris 
5,27  j.  Domestic  exchanges  without  material  variation 
from  our  last  quotations. 

Stocks.  The  price  of  American  stocks  remained 
without  material  alteration  in  the  London  market. 

The  U.  S.  treasury.  A Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mercury  says:  “I  learned  to-day 
that  the  receipts  at  the  treasury  department  exhibit  a de- 

free  of  prosperity  in  the  finances  of  the  government 
eyond  parallel.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  the 
weekly  receipts  rarely  exceeded  $250,000,  whereas  they 
now  seldom  fall  below  $900,000,  and  at  times  exceed  a 
million.” 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  last  wpek  at  Baltimore, 
comprised  7,401  bbls.,  and  301  half  bids.  From  the  1st 
Jan.  to  1st  July,  41,177  bbls.  of  flour  were  sent  by  the 
railroad  from  Albany  to  Boston.  Prices.  New  York 
$4  18  a $4  37;  Baltimore  $4  12|. 

Cotton.  The  Great  Western  brings  London  accounts 
to  the  22d  ult.  The  market  continued'  not  only  buoyant, 
but  advanced  in  spite  of  the  heavy  arrivals,  within  the 
preceding  week  |d.  per  pound,  and  within  the  preced- 
ing fortnight  jd.  per  pound.  The  sales  of  the  week 
amounted  to  51,150  bags. 

Hemp.  The  receipts  in  Boston  of  American  hemp 
from  NT-*vv  Orleans,  from  Jan.  I,  1844.  to  July  1,  were 
4,494  bales,  or  about  1,123,500  lbs.  or  500  tons. 

Tobacco.  Inspections  last  week  at  Baltimore,  480  hhde. 
Maryland;  922  Oiiio;  7 Virginia;  53  Kentucky — total 
1,390.  Stock  remains  light.  Orders  from  Europe  re- 
ceived lately,  limit  prices  rather  below  the  last  quota- 
tions; the  sales,  notwithstanding,  are  fully  equal  to  re- 
ceipts. 

The  pin  factory,  at  Poughkeepsie,  manufactures 
1,300  pounds  of  pins  per  day,  and  are  preparing  to  turn 
out  2,590  lb3,  daily.  One  hundred  hands  are  regularly 
employed;  380  tons  of  wire  and  between  2 and  3000 
reams  of  paper  per  annum  used  up. 

An  abolition  national  convention  met  on  the  12th 
instant  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Delegates  appeared 
from  eight  states.  C.  H.  Shepard,  of  Wyoming,  Penn, 
presided.  Speeches  were  made  by  Gerritt  Smith  and 
Alvin  Stewart,  on  Texas,  &c.  A monument,  prepared 
at  Albany,  was  erected  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Myron  Holly. 

Bequests.  .Tames  Cox,  Esq.,  for  forty  years  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  died  a few  days  since,  in  iris 
75:h  year.  Besides  providing  for  family  connections, 
he  has  bequeathed  to  the  Baltimore  Female.  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  Baltimore  Manual  Labor  School,  each 
$2,000;  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  each  $1,000;  to  the 
Maryland  Sunday  School,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education,  each  $500. 

British  books  on  America.  Dickens’  ‘‘notes”  have 
had  their  day.  Whether  they  sufficiently  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  public  estimation  as  well  as  his  “Cop; 
Light’’  Law,  wo  are  not  informed.  The  keen  appetite 
for  this  kind  of  reading  in  the  English  community,  has 
prompted  another  hopeful  competition  of  Mrs.  Trol'ope’s 
fame.  Mr.  Featheustonhaugh,  who  has  already  ac- 
quired somewhat  of  a character  in  this  country,  by  his 
famous  official  report  to  the  British  government  on  the 
eastern  boundary  question,  establishing  for  himself  no 
very  enviable  reputation  as  an  engineer, — has  heen  oc- 
cupying himself  it  seems  in  writing  out  notes  which, 
whilst  in  the  employment  of  our  government  as  a geologist 
it  appeals  he  was  actively  penning,  and  which,  Eng- 
lish Journals  infirm  ns,  surpass  in  virulence  of  abuse, 
the  famous  works  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  Marryatt,  Hall,  and 
Dickens.  The  London  Spectator  says,  “Uncouth  lan- 
guage and  behavior,  even  on  the  part  of  females,  offensive 
and  disgusting  e<  nduct  by  the  men,  habitual  blasphemy, 
with  pure  unmitigated  blackguardism  and  ruffianism, 
and  a universal  worship  of  Mammon  superseding  every 
other  object  in  life,  stand  out  strictly  in  the  traveller’s 
pages;  whilst  his  plain-spoken,  straight-forward  manner, 
give  an  air  of  truth  to  his  picture.” 

, The  work  is  already  published  in  this  country — dog 
cheap 


Brig  Consort.  Among  the  vessels  clearing  on  the 
29th  ultimo,  was  the  brig  Consort,  for  the  La  Plata,  lately 
purchased  at  Norfolk  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment by  two  of  our  citizens.  This  vessel  was  built  for 
a store  ship,  to  accompany  the  far-famed  exploring  expe- 
dition, at  the  enormous  expense  of  over  $51,000,  without 
her  ordnance.  She  was  built  of  live  oak  entirely,  and  is 
six  feet  thick  througli  the  bows,  coppered  and  copper  fast- 
ened. without  regard  to  expense,  and  was  calculated  to 
stand  any  jamming  in  the  ice  whatsoever.  As  a speci- 
men of  a faithfully  built  vessel,  she  has  no  superior,  and 
yet  this  fine  vessel,  put  in  complete  order,  as  per  affidavit 
of  her  builders  in  Boston,  for  years  to  come,  was  sacrific- 
ed for  a comparatively  small  sum,  at  a time  when  ourgo- 
vernment  is  constantly  advertising  forfcightirig  vessels. 

[Phi la.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week,  at  New  Yorlc,  178,  of 
which  82  were  under  one  year  cf  age,  20  were  from 
Ir&land,  10  other  foreigners;  13  colored  persons,  25  died 
of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  60,  of  which  20  were  under  one  year,  9 
were  free  colored,  7 slaves;  11  died  of  consumption. 

During  the  week  ending  the  30th  ult.  at  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  4 white  adults,  1 child,  1 colored  adult,  and  7 chil- 
dren— total  13. 

Among  the  deaths  of  distinguished  men,  we  notice 
that  of  John  P inland,  esq.  of  New  York,  in  his  86th 
year;  vice  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Gov.  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  died  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  10th  inst.,  aged  67  years.  The  state 
has  lost,  as  well  as  the  profession  he  adorned,  one  of 
its  ablest  men.  Appointed  governor,  and  by  virtue  of 
that  office,  chancellor  of  the  state,  in  1817,  he  was  an- 
nually re-elected  until  1S29.  He  made  the  court  of  chan- 
cery an  honor  to  his  native  state,  and  an  example  to 
others.  From  1829  he  avoided  political  station,  until 
called  upon  with  the  worthiest  of  the  state  to  attend  the 
constitutional  convention  which  has  just  closed  its  pro- 
ceedings so  satisfactorily.  Over  this  body  Gov.  William- 
son was  chosen  to  preside,  and  did  so  until  ten  days 
prior  to  their  adjournment.  Recurring  indisposiiion  in- 
duced him  then  to  resign,  and  he  returned  home — there 
to  die,  amid  kindred,  and  neighbors,  and  children,  who 
knew  and  could  best  appreciate  his  virtues — who  will  be 
the  first  and  longest  to  deplore  his  loss. 

Gov.  Williamson’s  intercourse  with  this  world  was 
marked  by  singular  simplicity  and  cheerfulness — -with 
his  family  by  the  greatest  tenderness  and  affection — to- 
wards all  he  was  without  guile — and  it  may  he  said  of 
him  with  truth,  what  can  rarely  be  said  of  a man  so  dis- 
tinguished, that  he  has  not  left  an  enemy  behind. 

Election.— Louisiana.  The  first  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  29th  congress,  (the  2Sth  expires  the  4th  of 
March,  1845  ) took  place  in  Louisiana  on  the  1st  inst. 
We  have  sufficient  returns  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
only  two  whig  candidates  that  were  in  the  field,  are 
elected.  In  the  other  two  districts  the  present  members 
had  no  opposition.  All  four  of  the  members  in  the  pre- 
sent congress  are  locos. 

The  election  in  New  Orleans  was  obstructed.  In  four 
or  five  of  the  wards,  on  the  whig  judges  objecting  to  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  persons  to  whom  judge  Elliott  had  il- 
legally given  certificates  of  naturalization,  the  loco  judg- 
es refused  to  allow  another  vote  to  be  received  until  that 
vote  was  put  into  the  baliot  box.  The  voting  in  all  those 
wards  ceased  of  course,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
lost  A meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  on  the  3d  inst., 
and  strong  expressions  of  their  sense  of  the  outrage  was 
entered  into,  and  measures  recommended  for  prosecut- 
ing both  civilly  and  criminally,  to  (he  utmost  extent  of 
the  law,  all  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  It  is  cerlainlv  of 
the  first  importance  to  sustain  the  republic  in  that  vital 
point. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  the  city,  is  claimed  as  a 
triumph  by  both  parlies. 

The  senatorial  candidates  to  the  contitutionai  conven- 
tion, stand  thus: 

1st  Mnn’y.  2d  M’y.  3d  M’y.  Total. 
.T  R.  Grymes  (L.)  469  415  233  1,117 

Martin  Blanche  (W.)  317  559  198  1,074 

Loco  majority  43. 

Of  the  ten  members  to  the  state  legislature,  the  whigs 
elected  seven,  and  the  locos  three,  viz:  Whigs — Messrs. 
M.  Cruzat,  A.  Pilie,  J.  Lavergne,  A.  D.  Crossman,  D. 

F.  Burthe,  F.  Gardere.  and  L.  Duvignaud.  Locos — 
Messrs.  C.  Gayarre,  B.  G.  Fonteneau,  and  C.  F-  Dan- 
noy. 

Of  the  ten  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention, 
the  whig6  elected  six,  and  the  locos  four,  viz:  Whigs — 
Messrs.  C.  Roselieus,  A,  Mazureau,  C.  M.  Conrad,  J. 
P.  Benjamin,  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  and  J.  Culberson. 
Locos — Messrs.  P.  Soul,  B.  Marigny,  II.  B.  Genas,  and 

G.  Eustis. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  whigs  seem  to  have  the  be6t  of 
it.  which  was  rather  unexpected,  and  is  claimed  by  their 
papers  as  a signal  triumph  against  the  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas, 

Iowa.  Bv  the  census  of  Iowa  territory,  just  complet- 
ed, the  population  is  82,254 — an  inci'ease  of  40,000  since 
1340. 

A faithful  officer.  Mr.  Curtis,  just  removed  by 
President  Tyler,  from  the  office  of  collector  of  the  poll 
of  N.  York,  and  his  cashier,  Mr.  Satterlee,  had  their 
accounts  fully  made  up  to  the  9th  inst.  The  balance, 
about  $3,000,  due  to  the  United  States,  was  paid  into 
bank  and  the  certificates  with  duplicates,  sent  to  the 


treasury,  thus  closing  the  accounts  of  an  officer  through 
whose  hands  forty  milllions  of  dollars  of  public  money 
have  passed  since  his  appointment  to  office.  His  succes- 
sor must  stear  straight  to  beat  that. 

Legal  decisions  The  supreme  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  case  of  the  Nahant  Bank,  has  decided  that 
stockholders,  holding  stock  as  trustees,  are  liable  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  stockholders,  for  the  debts  of 
the  bank;  but  that  executors  and  administrators,  holding 
stock  as  such,  are  only  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  assets 
which  came  into  their  hands  from  the  estates  which  they 
re  presen  ted  . 

The  supreme  court  of  Alabama  has  decided  that  con- 
tracts made  on  the  Sabbath  are  void. 

Mexico.  General  Santa  Anna  has  resumed  bis  offi- 
cial duties  as  president  of  the  republic.  Gen.  Cana- 
lize, who  acted  as  president  ad  interim,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  against  Texas.  Gen: 
Reves  is  appointed  minister  of  war.  His  first  act  was 
to  ask  for  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  30,000  men,  to 
carry  on  the  Texan  war.  The  militia  are  ordered  into 
service.  Things  look  warlike. 

General  Sentmanat,  (son-in-law  of  Mr.  Marigny  just 
elected  a delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Louisiana,  from  New  Orleans,)  secretly  left  N.  Orleans  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  command  of  a wild,  illegal,  fool-har- 
dy expedition  against  Tobasco,  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  with  which  this  country  is  at 
peace.  The  brig  in  which  the  party  of  desperadoes 
embarked,  fell  in  with  the  Mexican  brig  of  war  Santa 
Anna,  which  gave  chase.  Unable  to  escape,  they  run 
the  brig  ashore  near  Tobasco,  and  Gen.  Sentmanat  and 
his  seventy  or  eighty  champions  took  to  the  mountains. 
General  Castro,  with  a small  body  of  men  pursued  them 
A fight  took  place  on  the  10th  June.  Six  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  made  prisoners, — the  rest  were  pursued  to  the 
woods,  and  eighteen  more  prisoners  were  taken.  The 
others,  it  issupp  is  d,  with  the  exception  of  Sentmanat 
and  one  man,  left  wandering  in  the  mountains,  were  all 
killed.  On  the  llih,  Sentmanat  vvas  rigidly  pursued, 
taken,  and  shot  at  the  public  square  of  Jalapa.  So 
ends  this  “Revolution.’’ 

Post  offices  and  mail  routes,  are  now  rapidly  accu- 
mulating at  the  east,  established  on  private  account.— 
They  carry  letters  at  lower  rates  than  the  United  States 
mail. 

Railroads.  The  receipts  over  the  Western  railroad 
for  the  first  25  weeks  of  this  year  are  - $275,215 

Last  year,  same  time  ....  213,100 

Excess  in  favor  of  1844  ...  $62106 

It  is  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  Harlem  railroad 
average  $500  daily.  The  amount  during  a year  at  this 
rate  would  be  $200,000. 

Religious  items.  The  Western  Presbyterian  and  con- 
gregational convention,  met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
20th  of  June.  The  committee  of  enrollment  reported 
members,  viz:  from  New  York  8;  Ohio  58;  Indiana  6; 
Pennsylvania  2;  Michigan  18;  Illinois  3,  and  Wisconsin 
5 — total  100.  Corresponding  members — Vermont  1;  N 
York  3;  Ohio  30;  Connecticut  i;  New  Jersey  1;  Michi- 
gan 2;.  Massachusetts  5 — in  all  140  members.  The  Rev 
E G.  Price,  presided. 

The  last  London  papers  state,  that  there  are  217  pa- 
rishes in  Ireland,  that  have  not  a single  Protestant  in 
either  of  them  except  the  minister,  who  of  course  taxes 
iris  tythes. 

Roanokf.  inlet.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
Sir  Francis  Drake  entered  Albemarle  Sound,  through 
Roanoke  Inlet,  with  his  fleet;  and  where  the  inlet  was 
then,  is  now  a sand  bank  above  the  reach  of  the  highest 
tides.  Only  seventy-two  years  ago  it  was  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  water. 

A revolutionary  worthy  gone.  Col.  Le  Roy  Pope, 
the  founder  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  originally  the 
owner  of  its  site,  died  thereon  the  14th  June,  in  his  80th 
year. 

Samuel  Sprague, an  active,  distinguished,  enterprizing 
mechanic  of  Boston,  a patrot  of  the  revolution,  died  las: 
week. 

Steamboats  in  Siberia.  A letter  from  St.  Petersburg, 
of  May  26,  states  that  the  government  has  iust  granted 
to  M.  Theodore  Pasnilau,  a merchant  of  Tobolsk,  an 
authorization  to  establish  steamboats  in  Siberia,  on  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  and  the  rivers  Ab,  Tobol,  Irtish,  Jenis- 
sei,  and  Lena,  on  condition  that  two  boats  shall  com- 
mence plying  before  the  end  o(  the  year.  The  building 
of  these  two  vessels,  to  be  called  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  the  Czarewitch,  is  now  going  on.  They  will  bo  the 
first  steamers  introduced  into  Siberia. 

The  colored  people  at  Boston  have  held  meetings 
and  passed  resolutions  against  continuing  the  present 
separate  schools  for  colored  children,  and  claiming  the 
right  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  established  for 
white  children,  and  protesting  against  the  decision  of  the 
school  committee,  which  had  refused  their  petition  to 
that  effect. 

The  upas  tree,  so  famous  in  fable,  has  been  trans- 
planted by  the  East  India  Horticultural  Society,  and  is 
now  growing  in  Chiswick  garden,  London,  healthy  and 
vigorous.  rl  h ugh  not  so  dangerous  to  approach  as  Dar- 
win has  sung,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  virulent  to  the  touch, 
— probably  about  as  poisonous  as  some  of  our  American 
poison  vines, 
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The  steamer  Hibernia,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  17th 
in  12j  days,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  instant, 
111  possengers  from  Liverpool  and  six  from  Halifax. — 
The  Caladonia  arrived  out  on  the  29  h ult.  in  12±  days, 
the  Cambridge,  (packet),  on  the  22d;  the  Sea,  on  the  23d; 
the  Tarotenta,  on  the  27th,  all  in  short  passages. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  dated  the  30th  June,  gives  an 
extract  from  a letter  to  him  from  London,  which  says, 
"you  will  probably  see  a denial  by  the  French  and  Bri- 
tish governments,  of  the  newspaper  statements,  that 
they  intend  to  instruct  their  envoys  to  protest  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas.” 

The  repeal  excitement  is  kept  up.  O’Connell’s  son 
tak'S  his  father’s  place  at  the  meetings.  The  "rent” — 
keeps  up  to  the  mark.  The  corporation  of  Dublin  an- 
nou  tee  that  they  intend  at  the  next  election  for  mayor, 
in  November,  to  choose  Daniel  O’Connell,  as  a mark  of 
respect. 

The  torch  of  incendiaries  continues  to  blaze  fearfully 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In 
the  latter  county  131  incendiary  fires  have  occurred  since 
Christmas. 

The  steamer  Manchester,  captain  Dudley,  with  the 
whole  of  the  crew  arid  six  passengtrs,  were  lost  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  on  the  17th  ult.  Several  other  vessels 
went  down  in  the  same  gale. 

Another  conflagration  of  the  Chat  Mo33,  in  South 
Lancashire,  seriously  threatened  the  route  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railroad. 

The  Galites  mountains,  in  Ireland,  were  on  fire  for 
hundreds  of  acres  together  The  top  of  Galtimore  was 
burning.  Thousands  of  people  were  employed,  ineffec- 
tually so  far,  in  digging  trenches  to  arrest  the  flames. 

The  French  expedition  against  Morocco  has  sailed, 
under  command  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  The  em- 
peror had  promptly  disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  troops 
in  their  late  attack. 

India.  Affairs  are  exceedingly  unsettled.  Punjaub 
more  distracted  than  ever.  A bloody  battle  took  pbee 
on  the  7th  May,  between  the  fnclions- 
1TALY. 

Bull  of  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  against  Bible  socie- 
ties, against  the  “ Christian  League" — against  the  "His 
tory  of  the  Reformation ” and  against  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  “ vulgar  tongue.” 

“Venerable  brothers,  health  and  greeting  Aposto- 
lical— Amongst  the  many  attempts  which  the  ene- 
mies of  Catholicism  are  daily  making  in  our  age  to 
seduce  the  truly  faithful,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
holy  instructions  of  the  faith,  the  efforts  of  those  Bi- 
ble societies  are  conspicuous,  which,  originally  es- 
tablished in  England,  and  propagated  throughout  the 
universe,  labor  every  where  to  disseminate  the  books 
of  the  holy  scripture  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 
You  are  but  too  well  aware  my  reverend  brethren, 
to  what  the  the  efforts  of  these  societies  tend.  They 
only  care  audaciously  to  stimulate  all  to  a private  in- 
terpretation of  the  divine  oracles,  to  inspire  contempt 
for  divine  traditions,  which  the  Catholic  church  pre- 
serves upon  the  authority  of  the  holy  fathers — in  a 
word,  to  cause  them  to  reject  even  the  authorities  of 
the  church  herself.  It  is  long  since  pastors  found 
themselves  necessitated  to  turn  their  attention  parti- 
cularly to  the  versions  current  at  secret  conventicles, 
and  which  heretics  labored  at  great  expense  to  dis- 
seminate. 

Hence  the  warning  and  decree  of  our  predecessor 
Innocent  III,  of  happy  memory.  Among  the  sectari- 
ans of  whom  we  are  speaking,  deceived  in  their 
hopes  and  in  despair  at  the  immense  sums  which  the 
publication  of  thieir  Bibles  co?t  them,  wttboMt  pr> 
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tlucing  any  fruit,  some  have  been  found,  who,  giving 
another  direction  to  their  manoeuvres,  have  betaken 
themselves  to  the  corruption  of  minds,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  even  in  our  own  capital.  A vast  number 
of  members  of  sects  in  New  York,  in  America,  have 
formed  a new  association,  which  will  take  the  name 
of  the  Christian  League,  (foederis  Christiani),  a 
league  composed  of  individuals  of  every  nation,  and 
which  is  to  be  further  increased  in  numbers  by  other 
auxiliary  societies,  all  having  the  same  object,  viz: 
to  propagate  amongst  Italians,  and  especially  Ro- 
mans, the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  or  rather 
an  insane  indifference  to  all  religion.  Tins  society 
strains  every  nerve  to  introduce  corrupt  and  vulgar 
Bibles,  and  to  scatter  them  secretly  amongst  the 
faithful;  at  the  same  time  their  intention  is  to  disse- 
minate worse  books  still,  or  tracts  designed  to  with- 
draw from  the  minds  of  their  readers  all  respect  for 
the  church  and  the  holy  see. 

These  books  and  tracts  have  been  composed  in 
Italian,  or  translated  into  Italian  from  other  langua- 
ges, and  amongst  these  books  should  be  particularly 
cited  ‘The  History  of  the  Reformation.’  Wherefore, 
having  consulted  some  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Holy 
Romish  church,  after  having  duly  examined  with 
them  every  thing,  and  listened  to  their  advice,  we 
have  decided,  venerable  brothers,  on  addressing  you 
this  letter,  by  which  we  again  condemn  the  Bible  so- 
cieties, and  the  aforesaid  society  called  the  Christian 
League.  Let  all  know  then  the  enormity  of  the  sin 
against  God  and  the  church,  which  they  are  guilty  of 
who  dare  to  associate  themselves  with  any  of  these 
societies,  or  abet  them  in  any  way.  Moreover,  we 
confirm  and  renew  the  decree  recited  above,  deliver- 
ed in  former  times  by  Apostolic  authority  against  the 
publication,  distribution,  reading,  and  possession  of 
books  of  the  holy  scriptures  translated  into  *he  vul- 
gar tongue.  Given  at  Rome,  from  tbe  basilu  of  Si. 
Peter,  on  the  8th  of  May,  of  the  year  1844,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  my  Pontificate. 

(Signed)  Gregory  XVI.,  S.  M. 

CANADA. 

The  Kingston,  Upper  Canada  Whig,  of  the  5lh 
insTaht,  makes  some  severe  remarks  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kingston  Mechanics  Institution,  and  several 
other  parties  of  Canada,  coming  over  the  lines  on  the 
4th  to  celebrate  independence  day. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  blockade  of  St.  Juan,  still  continued  on  the 
24th  of  May,  but  with  little  prospect  of  its  being 
brought  to  a termination. 

AFRICA. 

Important.  The  New  York  papers  have  receiv- 
ed by  an  arrival  at  that  port  advices  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  to  the  10th  of  June. 

The  river  Nunez  was  blockaded  by  the  British 
steamer  Albert  from  the  24th  of  January  till  the  12th 
March.  No  boats  nor  vessels  of  any  nation  were  al- 
lowed to  pass.  On  the  7th  of  February  the  supercargo 
of  the  Robert,  (the  vessel  by  which  these  accounts 
are  brought),  went  on  board  the  Albert  to  inquire 
about  the  blockade.  The  acting  lieutenant  in  charge 
would  not  allow  him  to  trade  with  the  natives  within 
the  blockaked  district;  and  having  ascertained  that 
two  men  belonging  to  the  Robert  were  British  sub- 
jects, he  demanded  that  they  should  be  given  up. — 
This  was  refused.  He  then  said  he  would  come  on 
board  and  take  them  by  force.  Finally,  to  prevent 
further  trouble,  the  two  men  were  sent  on  board. 

The  brig  Elizabeth,  of  Salem,  was  in  tho  river 
when  the  blockake  was  laid,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
leave  until  the  12th  of  February.  The  Robert  and 
the  Oriental  were  detained  two  weeks.  This  block- 
ade, it  is  stated,  ruined  the  voyages  of  five  American 
vessels  which  trade  to  said  river. 

The  British  brig  Ferret  fired  into  two  American 
vessels  while  capt.  Cook,  of  the  brig  Robert  was  on 
the  coast,  which  was  about  seven  months.  One  of 
the  vessels  fired  into  was  the  brig  Gen.  Watson,  of 
Philadelphia.  An  officer  from  the  Ferret  went  on 
board  and  apologized,  stating  that  he  had  told  his 
marine  to  fire  wide — but  the  supposition  is  that  it 
was  done  intentionally.  During  the  seven  months 
which  captain  Cook  spent  on  the  coast,  he  saw  but 
one  American  vessel  of  war,  viz:  the  F orpotse,  which 
called  at  the  River  Gambia  in  January,  stopped  18 
hours,  and  then  proceeded  to  leeward.  American 
vessels,  according  to  captain  Cook’s  statement,  suf- 
fered more  from  the  insults  of  British  cruise  re  than 
from  tbe  tniacouduct  of  tbe  native 


King  Sanah,  the  principal  king  on  the  River  Nu- 
nez-, died  in  February  last.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  about  three  years  ago  the  United  &(.?••  s schoo- 
ners Dolphin  and  Grampus  were  sent  to  call  bin,  to 
account  for  depredations  committed  on  American 
vessels. 

MEXICO. 

Papers  to  the  20th  of  Juue  were  received  by  the 
Vincennes  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  They  contain 
Santa  Anna’s  letter  to  his  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, written  alter  the  interview  which  he  had  with 
Mr.  G.  L.  Thompson,  the  recent  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico;  also  a long  correspondence 
between  M.  Bocunegra,  the  Mexican  minister  of  fo- 
reign relations,  and  Mr.  Green,  our  charge  d’affaires, 
on  the  subject  of  the  anna-xetion  of  Texas-  to  the  U. 
Slates. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  gen. 
Santa  Anna. 

“The  president  of  the  U.  States,  in  my  opinion,  has 
not  acted  very  properly  in  treating  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  with  its  actual  possessors,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  these,  being  but  a portion  of  the  American 
community,  although  with  the  name  of  Texans,  have 
no  right  to  enter  into  treaty  of  a territory  which  does 
not  belong  to  them.  That  Mexico  being  resolved  to 
sustain  her  rights  without  ever  yielding  them,  be- 
cause she  considers  them-,  unqpestiofu-.ble,  things  the 
proposition-. maths-  on  the  part  of  the.  Americans  to  ba 
inadmissable,  ant,  renounces  all  idea  of  cMj.,.-  her 
territory.  That  Mexico  is  resolved  again  to  under- 
take vigorously  the  campaign  agains't  Texas,  for 
which  she  holds  in  readiness  a large  army  with  ail 
the  necessary  resources,  which  the 'peace  she  has  la- 
terly  enjoyed,  and.  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try have  enabled  her  to  obtain.  That  if  she  has  not 
proceeded  to  open  the  campaign  during  the  present 
year  it  is  because  she-  has  been  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  arrnistie  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  treat  of  the 
termination  of  the  actual  war.  That  if  the  United 
States  desire  in  good  faith  to  arrest  the  disorder 
which  exists  there  so  much  to  their  prejudice,  their 
best  plan  is,  to  induce  Texas  to  recognise  the  sove- 
reignty of  Mexico,  disposed  as  she  is  to  make  every 
concession  which  situation,  religion,  customs,  &c„ 
may  require,  but  that  in  no  manner  will  she-consent 
to  dismember  her  territory;  rather  will  she  carry  the 
war  to  any  extreme  which  may  be  necessary  to*  sus- 
tain her  right;  and  that  as  nations  no  not  die,  the  right 
of  reconquering  that  territory  shall  remain  to.  our 
children  and  our  grand  children.  That  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  government  and  of  the  Mexicans.” 

The  Mexican  congress  have  refused  to  grant  Santa 
Anna  the  additional  thirty  thousand  men  and  four 
millions  of  dollars  which  he  required  for  the  invasion 
of  Texas.  Mexico,  it  is  stated,  has  now  a force  of 
thirty-six  thousand  men.  Congress  has  intimated  to 
the  president  that  he  can  take  from  this  body  the 
number  asked  for,  provided  be  calls  into  active  ser- 
vice a corresponding  number  of  the  ‘national  militia,’ 
and  that  it  will  allow  him  one  million  of  dollars  if  he 
can  raise  that  amount  of  money  without  forcing  a loan. 
This  proposition  does  not  suit  the  views  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  unless  ho  can,  carry  o.ul  his  original  plan, 
the  invasion  of  Texas,  it  is  thought,  will  be  abandon- 
ed— at  least  (or  the  present. 

MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Mexican  government  have  addressed  a circular 
to  the.  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
Prussia,  resident  at  that  government,  protesting  ear- 
nestly against  the  attempts  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
prive her  of  Texas,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  union. 

An  official  note  of  Santa  Anna  addressed  to  tho  Mexi- 
can min  ster  of  foreign  relations  and  published  in  the 
Mexican  official  Journal  of  June  12,  gives  a statement 
of  the  oven  ures  made  to  Mexico  through  Mr.  Thompson, 
president  Tyler's  late  messager  from  Mexico,  wlitcti,  if 
true,  goes  directly  to  contradict  the  assurances  °iven  by 
President  Tyler  to  the  United  States  senate,  in  his  mas- 
sage to  them  in  reply  to  their  resolution  of  the  I3th  of 
May,  the  day  Mr.  Thompson  left  Washington,  asking 
the  tenor  of  the  instructions  given  him.  A question  of 
official  veracity  -is  involved  in  the  ease,  broad  and 
palpable,  winch  must  be  ascertained.  The  documents 
will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

The  Mexican  eongrnsa  decided  not  to  accommodate.. 
Santa  Anna  with  the  four  million  of  dollars  and  30, LOO 
men  he  demanded  to  prosecute  the  war  against.  Texas 
with,  without  waiting  to  loam  that  the  Uuiled  fitates 
senate  hud  rejected  the  annexation  treaty, 
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President  Tyler  and  ms  bride  have  left  the  seat  of 
government  for  a visit  of  some  weeks;  they  reached 
Old  Point  on  the  11th,  where  they  remained  a few 
days,  and  then  retired  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  country  seat,  up 
James  River. 

Diplomatic-  G.  W.  Hillard,  esq.  charge  des  af- 
fairs from  the  United  States  at  Brussels,  was  recent- 
ly invited  and  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty of  Northern  Antiquaries  in  Copenhagen. 

Hon  William  Hunter,  late  United  States  minister 
to  B':  si!  appointed  by  President  Jackson  and  recall- 
ed by  Pr.-sident  Tyler,  arrived  at  Newport,  the  place 
ol  his  nativity  and  residence,  on  the  3d  instant. 

Minister  to  Mexico.  The  United  States  sloop 
of  war  Falmouth,  Commander  Sands,  dropped  down 
from  Norfolk  o«  the  13th  to  the  anchorage  off  the 
Naval  Hospital.  She  is  expected  to  sail  in  a day  or 
two  with  the  honorable  Wilson  R.  Shannon,  minister 
to  Mexico. 

Pensions.  It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  the 
pensions  to  widows  of  officers  of  revolutionary  sol- 
diers are  revived  and  extended  to  the  year  1848,  and 
they  can  be  drawn  accordingly. 

A National  insult.  The  item  of  intelligence 
under  the  caption  of  Africa,  stating  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  Steamer  Albert,  had  demand- 
ed, and  finally  coerced  the  delivery  up  of  two  men 
from  on  board  the  American  Brig  Robert,  Captain 
Cook,  as  being  British  subjects,  we  have  no  doubt 
will  be  promptly  noticed,  as  it  should  be  by  our  go 
vernment.  About  the  Canada  frontier — the  north- 
east boundary — Oregon — or  Texas,  we  may  talk  with 
the  British  for  years,  before  a war  would  be  provok- 
ed by  it — but  upon  the  subject  of  impressing  seamen 
from  the  deck  of  an  American  vessel,  ail  argument 
has  long  since  been  exhausted.  There  is  no  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  in  these  United  States  of  ours  on 
that  subject.  The  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed,  with- 
out any  reference  therein  to  the  cause  for  which  war 
had  been  declared,  but  it  was  well  understood  by  all 
parties  that  that  cause  was  to  cease.  We  should  have 
no  hesitation  or  equivocation  about  the  matter.  Our 
government  will  no  doubt  instantly  and  carefully  in- 
vestigate the  facts  in  this  case.  'J  hey  should  be  cer- 
tain of  their  premises — but  if  true,  that  a BrnBh 
vessel  of  war  has  taken  from  or  coerced  the  delive- 
ry up  of  seamen  belonging  to  an  American  vessel, — 
be  they  whom  they  may,  a spirited  demand  should  be 
made  lorthwith  for  ample  redress,  and  if  that  be  re- 
fused, we  have  cause  for  war,  and  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  take  measures  accordingly.  Sailors 
Rights  have  been  well  ascertained  in  this  country  — 
and  the  country  stands  determined  to  defend  them. 

The  cup  of  endurance  teas  drained  to  such  bitter 
dregs  before  the  republic  consented  to  part  with  its 
cheiished  policy  of  peace,  up  to  lal2,  that  the  recol- 
lection is  lresh  to  this  day.  j here  is  a sensitiveness 
about  that  subject  that  tolerates  no  argument  what- 
ever. '1  lie  first  man  that  a British  ollicer  forcibly 
takes  from  an  American  vessel  under  a pretext  of 
the  right  of  search  for  British  subjects — if  the  in- 
sult is  not  promptly  disavowed,  apoiigized  for,  and 
redressed, — is  a renewal  of  the  war  ol  1812 — and  as 
such  it  will  be  recognized  by  every  American. 

ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS NO.  33. 

Head  Quarleis  of  the  Army  Adj.  Utnl's.  Office. 

Washington,  July  8,  1844. 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  ol  the 
United  Stales,  made  by  the  president;  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1844. 

1.  PROMOTIONS. 

Second  Regimeut  of  Jirtiltery. 

Second  Lieut.  Wutiam  A.  Mteiiuis,  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  June  1.  1844,  vice  Pitkin,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  David  Gibson,  of  the  3d  artillery, 
to  be  2d  iteut.  Juna  1,  1844,  vice  Nichol.-,  promoted. 

Third  Regiment  of  Jirtiltery. 

Brevet  1st  Lieut.  George  H.  Thomas,  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  April  30,  1844,  vice  Ketchum  resigned. 

Second  Lieut  Horace  B.  Fieiu,  to  be  first  lieute- 
nant, June  27,  1844,  vice  Frazer,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Jonn  Hiili.ouse,  ol  the  4th  artil- 
lery, to  be  second  lieutenant,  April  30,  1844,  vice 
Thomas,  promoted. 

Brevet  XU  Lieut.  Charles  L.  Kiiburn,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  June  27  1844,  vice  Field,  promoted. 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Second  Lieut,  Gairet  Barry,  to  ne first  lieutenant, 
January  31, 1844,  vice  Coxe  resigned. 

Secouu  Imeui.  George  W.  Wallace,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, iVlareh  1,  1844,  vice  Muse,  resigned. 


Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Charles  D.  Jordon,  of  the  8th  in 
fantry  to  be  second  lieutenant,  January  31,  1844,  vice 
Barry,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Eugene  E MrLean.  of  the  2d  in- 
fantry, to  be  second  lieutenant  March  1,  1844,  vice 
Wallace,  promoted. 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut-  James  W.  Schureman,  of  the  7th 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  January  25,  1844, 
t>ifz  Hoffman  deceased. 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  George  P.  Field  to  be  captain,  Febru- 
ary 29,  1844  vice  Wheeler  resigned. 

Second  Lieut.  Bushrod  R.  Johnson, 'to be  first  lieu- 
tenant,February  29,  1844,  rice  Field  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Andie w J.  Williamson,  of  the  4th 
infantry  to  be  second  lieutenant,  February  29,  1844, 
vice  Johnson,  promoted. 

Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Second  Lieut.  Lewis  A.  Armistead,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, Marrh  30,  1844,  vice  Edes,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Charles  T.  Baker,  of  the  3d  in- 
fantry. to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  30,  1844,  vice 
Armistead,  promoted. 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  Hanson,  to  be  first  lieutenant 
March  16,  1844,  rice  Baber  cashiered. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Lafayette  MrLaws,  of  the  6th  in. 
fantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  16,  1844,  vice 
Hanson,  promoted. 

BREVETS. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Bennet  Riley,  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  to  be  colonel  by  brevet,  “for  long, 
meritorious  and  gallant  services  to  take  rank  as  such 
from  the  2d  day  of  June,  1840,  the  day  on  which  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Chokachatta.  in  Florida,  in  which 
he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  good  conduct. 

Captain  John  J.  Abercombie,  of  the  1st  regiment 
of  infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  “for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  Florida,  to  rank  as  such  from 
the  25th  December,  1837,  the  day  on  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  on  which  occasion  ‘he 
acted,’  in  the  language  of  his  Commander  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  Taylor,  ‘with  the  greatest  gallan- 
try and  coolness.’” 

II  APPOINTMENTS. 

Medical  Department- 

Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  J B.  Wright,  to  be  sur- 
geon, March  26,  1844;  vice  Macomb,  deceased. 

George  Buist,  of  South  Carolina,  (late  assistantsur- 
geon,)  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  June  5, 1844. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Richard  J.  R.  Be6,  of  Georgia,  is  to  be  military 
stroekeeper,  April  4,  1844. 

Transfers. 

Captain  John  C.  Casey,  of  the  2d  artillery,  to  the 
3d  infantry,  to  take  place  on  the  Army  Register  next 
below  Captain  Van  Horne. 

Captain  Henry  Swarlwouth,  of  the  3d  infantry,  to 
the  2d  artillery,  to  take  place  on  the  Army  Register 
next  below  Captain  Grayson. 

Second  Lieut.  Cyrus  Hall,  ofthe8th  infantry,  to  the 
1st  infantry,  to  take  place  on  the  Army  Register  next 
below  Lieut.  Denman. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  D.  Jordan,  of  the  1st  infan- 
try, to  tiie  8lh  infantry,  to  take  place  on  the  Army 
Register  next  below  Lieut.  Clark. 

III.  The  following'named  cadets,  graduates  of  the 
military  academy,  are  attached  to  the  army  as  super- 
numerary officers  with  the  brevet  of  second  lieutenant 
in  conformity  with  the  law  and  the  direction  of  the 
president,  to  take  rank  from  July  1,  1844: 

Breveted  Lieutenants  attached  to  the  corps  of  Topogra- 
phical Engineers. 

Rank  Company  Sf  Regt. 

I.  Cadet  William  G.  Peck,  of  Connecticut 

Rank.  Company  8f  Regt. 

Brevet  2 d Lieutenants  attached  to  the  Dragoon  Arm. 

2.  Cadet  Joseph  H.  Whittlesey  of  New  York, 
[D.  2d  Drags  ] 

7.  Cadet  Alfred  Pieasonton  of  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia,  [B.  1st.  Drags  ] 

9.  Cadet  Augustus  Cook  of  Kentucky,  [K.  2d 

10.  (Ldet  John  Y.  Bicknell  of  Tennessee,  [I.  2d 
Drags.] 

Brevet  2 d Lieutenants  attached  to  the  Jirtiltery  Arm. 

3.  Cadet  Samuel  Gill  of  Kentucky,  [B  4th  Art.] 

4.  Cadet  Daniel  M.  Frost  of  New  York,  fK. 
1st.  Art.] 

5.  Cadet  Asher  R.  Eddy,  of  Rhode  Island,  [K. 
1st  Art.] 

S Cadet  Francis  J.  Thomas  of  Maryland,  [C. 
3d  Art.] 

8.  Cadet  Thomas  J.  Curd  of  Kentucky  [C.  1st  Art.] 

Brevet  2 d Lieutenants  attached  to  the  infantry  Arm. 

II.  Cadet  Simon  B.  Buckner  of  Kentucky,  (I. 
2d.  Inf.] 

12.  Cadet  John  Trevitt  of  Ohio,  [H.  2d  Inf.] 


14.  Cadet  Erastus  B.  Strong  of  Arkansas,  fB.  7th 
Inf.] 

15.  Cadet  William  T.  Burwell  of  Virginia,  [C. 
6th  Inf  ] 

1 6 Cadet  William  Read  of  Delaware,  (D.  6th  Inf.] 

17  Cadet  James  S.  Woods  of  Pennsylvania,  [A. 
4th  Inf] 

18  Cadet  Winfield  S.  Hancock  of  Pennsylvania, 
[K.  6th  Inf] 

19.  Cadet  James  M Henry  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, [K.  7th  Inf] 

20-  Cadet  Alexander  Hays  of  Pennsylvania,  [K. 
4th  Inf] 

21.  Cadet  George  Wamwright  of  Massachusetta, 
[F.  8th  Inf.] 

22.  Cadet  Her.ry  B.  Schroader  of  Maryland,  [B. 
3d.  Inf] 

23.  Cadet  Joseph  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  [G. 
5th  Inf.] 

24.  Cadet  John  J.  C.  Bibb  of  Kentucky,  [D.  3d 
Inf] 

25.  Cadet  George  W.  Hawkins  of  North  Carolina, 
fD.  1st  Inf.] 

The  foregoing  assignments  to  regiments  and  com- 
panies will  be  regarded  as  a temporary  arrangement 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  service.  Va- 
cancies will  be  filled  according  to  seniority  in  the  par- 
ticular Arm,  in  conformity  with  the  established  rule. 

IV.  CASUALTIES. 

Resignations.  (6j. 

Captain  Otis  Wheeler,  3d  infantrv,  February  29, 
1844. 

Fiist  Lieut.  James  M.  Ketchum,  3d  artillery,  April 
30.  1844. 

First  Lieut.  Samuel  E.  Muse,  1st  infantry,  March 
1,  1844. 

First  Lieut.  Ferdinand  Coxe,  1st  infantry,  January 
31  1844. 

First  Lieut.  Lucius  Pitkin,  2d  artillery,  June  1, 
1844. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Smith  Stansbury,  ordnance,  de- 
partment, May  31, 1844. 

Deaths • (i.) 

First  Lieut.  William  Frazer,  3d  Art.  at  Lancaster 
Pa  . June  27,  1844. 

First  Lieut.  B.  C.  E des,  6th  inf.  at  Key  West,  Fla., 
March  30.  1844. 

Second  Lt.  A.  T.  Hoffman,  2d  inf.  at  St  Augustine, 
Fla.  Jan.  25, 1844. 

Surgeon  Edward  Macomb,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Fa. 
March  26, 1844. 

V.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 
their  proper  stations  and  companies  without  delay; 
those  on  detached  service,  or  acting  under  special 
instructions,  will  report  by  letter  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  their  respective  regments. 

VI.  The  usual  leave  of  absence  allowed  by  the  re- 
gulations, is  hereby  granted  to  the  several  graduate* 
at  the  expiration  of  which  (September  30th  J they  will 
join  their  proper  stations  and  companies. 

VII.  Acceptances  or  non-acceptances  of  appoint- 
ments, v/ill  be  reported  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
army;  and  in  case  of  acceptance,  the  birth  place  of 
the  person  appointed  will  be  stated. 

VIII.  CORRECTION, 

Made  by,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Captain  Frederick  Searl,  of  the  quartermaster’s 
department,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  “for  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  on  several  occasions  in  the  war  against 
the  Florida  indians,  to  date  from  November  25, 1839.” 

The  above  is  a substitute  for  the  announcement 
made  in  “ General  Orders' ’ No.  56  of  1842. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott: 

R.  JONES. 

Adjutant  General. 

AFTER  ORDER. 

2.  So  much  of  “General  Or ders."  No.  56,  of  1841, 
having  reference  to  the  detail  of  subalterns  lor  the  four 
companies  of  light  artillery,  as  requires  the  first  lieu- 
tenants to  be  annually  relieved,  is  hereby  rescinded; 
and  they  will  in  future,  be  attached  to  those  compa- 
nies in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  lieutenants  of  the 
other  artillery  companies. 

2.  The  respective  colonels  will  accordingly  select 
the  first  lieutenants  who  are  to  be  permanently  as- 
signed to  light  companies,  so  that  the  arrangement 
may  take  effect  after  the  30th  of  September  next. 

3.  The  brevet  2d  lieutenants  now  attached  to  the 
light  artillery  campanies  wiil  be  transferred  to  other 
companies  after  the  1st  of  October,  when  they  will 
be  relieved  by  other  brevet  2d  lieutenants,  so  that  the 
complement,  including  the  graduates  of  thisyear,  will 
be  two  for  each  light  company.  R JONES. 

Adjutant  General. 

Memorandum.  The  name  of  Arnold  E.  Jones  a first 
lieu’enant  in  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery,  having 
been  changed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land to  Arnold  Elzey,  he  will  hereafter  be  known 
and  recoguized  in  the  army  accordingly. 
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THE  NAVY. 

Com.  Warrington  is  now  anting  Secretary  of  the 
navv.  during  i tie  absence  of  the  secretary  .g 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac  armed  at  Pensacola  on 
the  5th  inst  from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  sloop  of  war  Preble  is  ordered  to  be  fitted  out 
immediately  for  the  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes.  Captain  F.  Buchanan, 
arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  4th  instant  from-a  cruize 
on  the  coast  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  She  in-  said  to 
have  brought  important  despatches  from  Commodore 
Conner,  commander  in  chief  of  the  “home  squa- 
dron,” and  Mr.  Green,  our  charge  d’aflairs  at  Mex- 
ico, winch  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton hy  mail.  The  V.  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
25th  of  June,  and  left  at  anchor  oft'  that  port  the  U. 
S.  frigate  Potomac,  Capt.  Newell,  (flag  ship  of  the 
home  squadron)  and  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  comdr. 
Gerry. — also  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Woodbury , 
Capt.  Foster. 

The  Hudson  U.  S.  Frigate — History-,  A N.  Y. 
paper  says:  “A  large  number  of  men  are  now  en- 

gaged in  breaking  up  the  frigate  Hudson,  which  was 
sold  the  other  day  at  public  auction,  for  six  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars.  Probably  at  no  time  during  the 
construction  of  the  vessel  was  there  about  (he  hull  a 
scene  of  so  great  activity.  The  speed  with  which 
this  work  of  destruction  is  going  on  verifies  the  trite 
adage  that  it  is  a good  deal  easier  to  pull  down  than 
to  build  up.  The  history  of  this  ship  reminds  us  of 
a remark  once  made  by  a distinguished  member  of 
congress,  while  a discussion  was  going  on  relative  to 
a retrenchment  of  military  expenditure.  He  said, 
that  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  this  nation  would 
be  infinitely  the  gainer,  were  our  whole  system  of 
defence  to  be  abandoned,  though  in  consequence  the 
country  should  be  regularly  conquered  at  intervals  of 
twenty  years.  The  alternative  is  a hard  one,  but 
there  is  more  truth  in  the  observation  than  will  be 
readily  acknowledged.  The  Hudson  was  built  by 
contract  in  this  city  during  the  Greek  revolution, 
eighteen  or  twenty  rears  ago,  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
bolters  against  the  Turkish  government.  After  her 
completion,  she  was  purchased  by  the  government  at 
a cost  probably  not  less  than  halfa  million  of  dollars. 
She  was  built  of  white  oak,  but  half  seasoned,  and 
of  course  not  calculated  for  great  duration.  She 
performed  one  cruise  to  the  East  Indies,  came  home, 
was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  underwent  repairs  from 
time  to  time,  at  no  light  expense  to  the  public,  and 
thus  wore  out  her  days,  like  a contemporary  mon- 
ster in  another  city,  in  dignified  rottenness.  At  a 
loss  as  to  what  use  to  apply  this  valuable  piece  of  na- 
tional property,  the  government  at  length  wisely  de- 
termined to  sell  it.  An  eminent  American  writer 
has  somewhere  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  econ- 
omy of  our  system  of  government  requires  that  no 
expense  should  be  spared  in  finding  out  the  cheapest 
mode  of  defence.  The  expense  of  this  experiment 
was  not  less,  it  is  probable,  from  first  to  last,  than  a 
million  of  dollars.” 


r i , gration  was  made  at  Tuscaloosa,  of  the  cancelled 
ticket  l no*es  l^e  State  Bank  and  its  branches.  The  ag- 


For  governor — Daniel  Kellogg, 
of  Rockingham. 

Lieut,  governor — Willis  Lyman.  ) | gregate  amount  was  §1,001,341;  of  which  $687, 065 

Treasurer — Daniel  Baldwin.  ; were  of  the  Mobile  branch;  §298.376  of  the  Moritgo- 

Eleclors  at  large  of  president  and  vice  president — Ed-  mery  branch,  and  §5,900  of  the  Tuscaloosa  bank  — - 
ward  D.  Barber,  of  Middleburyp  Newell  Kinsman,  At  this  rate,  there  will  soon  be  no  evidence  of  the 
of  Barre.  j existence  of  our  bad  banking  system,  except  in  the 

The  proceedings-  were  harmonious  and  spirited,  shape  of  the  taxes  which  it  it  has  entailed  on  the 
and  able  resolutions  were  adopted,  approving  the  ac-  people.” 
tion  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  pledging  for  j — — ■ - 

the  nominees  the  united  support  of  the  democracy  of  | Louisiana.  Right  of  suffrage.  Great  mass  meet - 
Vermont.  j ing  of  the  citizens  of  flew  Orleans.  At  a meeting  of 

i citizens  of  New  Orleans,  convened  pursuant  to  pre- 

Rhode  Island.  There  was  a handbill  issued  last , vious  notice,  at  the  St.  Louis  ball  room,  on  Wed- 
week  at  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  calling  a “syra- 1 eusday  evening  the  third  of  July,  1844,  to  express 
pathetic  mass  meeting  on  the  fourth  of  July”  to  as-  I the  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  outrage  upon 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Maine — State  debt.  The  following  were  the  to- 
tal liabilities  of  the  state  of  Maine  on  the  30th  of 
Dec.  last: 

Amount  of  funded  debt  §1,663,431  22 

Penobscot  Indian  fund  60,187  48 

Permanent  school  fund  42,321  98 

Balance  due  on  rolls  of  accounts  Nos. 

15  to  24  inclusive  336  19 

Balance  due  on  school  funds  1,558  82 

Interests  due  uncalled  for  4 232  31 

Warrants  unpaid  7,336  74 

Amount  due  for  county  taxes,  for  roads, 
and  to  counties  for  ordinary  expenses 


Total  liabilities,  Dec.  30,  1843 


§1,789,369  68 


Lumber  trade  on  the  St.  John's.  A letter  from  S. 
C.  Allen,  esq  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners, 
dated  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  in  Maine  on  the  19th 
tilt.,  remarks  as  follows  upon  the  quantity  of  lumber 
coming  forward  from  that  quarter: 

“You  can  hardly  conceive  the  quantity  of  timber 
that  is  drifted  down  the  St  John’s.  It  is  estimated 
over  lUO.UUO  tons  of  timber  will  find  its  way  to  St. 
John’s  hy  this  river  this  year,  and  it  is  supposed  it 
will  bring  at  least  §600,000.” 

This  is  one  of  the  good  fruits  of  the  treaty  of  Wash 
ington.  The  right  to  float  American  timber  down 
the  St.  John’s  was  the  equivalent  for  the  land  ceded 
by  that  treaty  to  Great  Britain — a substantial  and 
precious  equivalent  for  a doubed  tpossessvon. 

Vermont.  The  Loco  3late  Convention  met  at 
Montpelier,  on  tbe  4tb  :c3taat,and  QMEinated  astboir 
Candida  tee 


sist  in  “burning  the  Declaration  of  Independence,” 
as  a mark  of  the  displeasure  at  the  imprisonment 
of  Governor  Dorr.  Some  one  has  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will  sur- 
vive this  melancholy  ceremony. 

New  Jersey-.  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey 
has  been  recently  amended  by  a convention  assembled 
for  the  purpose.  The  following  provisions  are  found 
in  the  new  constitution: 

“The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be,  directly  or  in- 
directly, loaned  in  any  case. 

“The  legislature  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  create 
any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities,  of  the  state, 
which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  any  pre- 
vious debts  or  liabilities,  at  any  time  exceed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  /lollars,  except  for  purposes  of  war, 
or  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  insurrection,  un- 
less the  same  shall  be  authorised  by  a law  for  some 
single  object  or  work,  to  be  distinctly  specified  there- 
in— which  law  shall  provide  the  ways  and  means, 
exclusive  of  loans,  to  pay  the  interests  of  such  debt 
or  liability  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge the  principal  of  such  debt  or  liability  within 
Ihirty-five  years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting 
thereof,  and  shall  be  irrepealable  until  such  debt  or 
liability,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  fully  paid  and 
discharged;  and  no  such  law  shall  take  effect  until  it 
shall,  at  a general  election,  iiave  been  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  have  received  the  sanction  of  a ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  such 
elections;  and  all  money  to  be  raised  by  the  authority 
of  such  law  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  specific  ob- 
ject stated  therein,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  debt 
thereby  created.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
refer  to  any  money  that  has  been,  or  may  be,d'eposited 
with  this  state  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States. 

“The  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  house  shall  be  requisite  to  the  passage  of 
every  law  for  granting,  continuing,  altering,  amend- 
ing, or  renewing  charters  for  banks  or  money  corpo- 
rations; and  all  such  charters  shall  be  limited  to  a 
term  not  exceeding  twenty  years.” 

In  making  these  fundamental  provisions  New  Jer- 
sey is  profiting  by  the  experience  of  some  of  her  sister 
states.  She  has  not  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  a 
public  debt. 

When  the  slates  now  laboring  under  onerous  bur- 
dens of  indebtedness  shall  have  extricated  themselves 
from  their  embarrassments,  it  is  likely  that  (he  lesson 
which  they  will  have  learned  will  not  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. To  some  of  them  the  remembrance  of  their  diffi- 
culties will  be  accompanied  with  an  honest  pride  be- 
cause of  the  honorable  manner  in  which  they  were 
met  and  overcome.  Others  will  not  have  this  en- 
hanced feeeling  of  self  respect;  but  will  be  obliged  to 
remember  with  humiliation  that  they  were  unequal 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  honor,  when  pecu:  iary 
sacrifices  of  no  distressing  magnitude  might  have  pre- 
served it. 

The  New  Jersey  convention  which  has  amended 
the  constitution  of  that  state  was  elected  by  union 
tickets  made  up  from  both  parties. 

Pennsylvania — Public  works.  The  amount  of  tolls 
received  on  the  state  improvements,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  navigation  the  present  session,  up  to  July 
1,  J844,  is  $597p706  69.  Oi  th  s sum  $509,210  have 
been  received  on  the  main  line.  The  total  increase 
of  the  present  over  the  last  year,  is  §131.347  31— 
the  increase  on  the  main  line  alone  being  $92,681  45. 
These  returns  exhibit  a gratifying  increase  of  reve- 
nue, and  should  exercise  a becoming  influence  in  the 
decision  of  the  question,  whether  the  public  improve- 
ments are  to  be  retained  or  sold.  [Ftnnsylcanian. 

Georgia.  A.  H.  Chappell,  elected  as  a whig  to 
the  present  congress  from  the  Macon  district,  it  is 
understood  will  now  be  run  by  tbe  “democrats.” — 
Washington  Poe,  Esq.,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
whigs  of  the  district  as  their  next  candidate. 

Alabama — Ustful  bonfire.  The  Mobile  Herald  of 
tbe  34th  uft.  says:  “A  few  de/s  ago  a act  her  oodAi*- 


the  elective  franchise  perpetrated  at  the  polls  on 
Monday  the  1st  of  July,  on  motion  of  Paul  Pecquet, 
esq,  Hon.  William  Freret  was  appointed  president, 
in  lieu  of  Zenon  Cavelier,  esq,  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition from  attending,  and  34  vice  presidents  and  six 
secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Thomas  Gibb3  Morgan,  the 
president  appointed  tbe  following  gentlemen  a com- 
mittee to  (I raft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
of  the  meeting;  Tiios.  Gibb3  Morgan,  Col.  J.  W. 
Lane,  Placide  Forstall,  Adolphe  Layet,  Win.  L. 
Hodge,  Eugene  Musson,  Henry  St  Paul,  R.  H.  Chinn, 
Col.  G.  W.  Bradbury,  Theophile  Wiltz,  Victor  Di- 
vid.  The  committee  having  retired,  the  meeting  was 
eloquently  addressed  in  the  French  language  by 
judge  Preaux,  and  in  the  English  language  by  judge 
R.  N.  Ogden  and  P.  W.  Farrar,  esq. 

Judge  Morgan,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  re- 
ported the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  unanimously,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  judges 
at  the  late  election  have  no  parallel  or  precedent  as 
an  outrage  on  the  selective  franchise,  and  ought,  not 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  without  the-  strongest  e*> 
pression  of  the  indignant  feelings  of  ail  good  citizens, 
nor  without  proper  exertion  to  obtain-such  redress 
from  the  guilty  parties  as  the  outraged  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  moral  feeling  of  the  community  will  af- 
ford -.-therefore  be  it 

Piesolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  a. 
flagrant  and  utterly  unjustifiable  blow  was  struck  at 
the  elective  franchise  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  by 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  judges  of  the 
late  election  to  receive  the  ballots  of  those  citizens 
who  possessed  unquestionably  all  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  to 
entitle  them  to  vote. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  legal  qualifications  of  each  person 
claiming  the  right  of  voting  must  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  aud  that  thssuppos- 
ed  want  of  qualification  of  one  person  offering  to  vote, 
cannot  without  tbe  most  monstrous  violation  of  the 
laws  and  the  rights  of  citizens,  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  rights  and  qualifications  of  others. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  strongly  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended, and  particularly  to  liie  aggrieved  parties,  to 
take  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  prosecuting 
both  criminally  and  civilly  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  law,  all  those  who  have  thus  wantonly  deprived 
them  in  this  unjustifiable  and  outrageous  manner  cf 
the  dearest  pr.vileges  of  a freeman,  in  which  pro- 
ceedings they  may  confidently  rely  on  the  support 
and  countenance  of  all  good  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  though,  as  peaceable  citizens,  res- 
pecting the  laws  of  the  country,  we  would  sedulous- 
ly avoid,  a3  we  have  thus  far  done,  any  cause  which 
might  by  possibility  result  in  strife;  yet,  as  freemen 
and  Americans,  whether  native  borne  or  naturaliz- 
ed, we  have  our  rigi.is,  and  knowing, dare,  and  will 
defend  and  assert  them. 

P„esnlved,  That  we  tender  to  our  naturalised  fel- 
low ci'izens  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  -’edge 
ourselves  to  assert  and  maintain  their  righ  with  the 
same  zeal  and  firmness  that  we  assert  and  maintain 
those  of  the  native  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  permit  mercenary  for- 
eigners who  have  by  fraud,  corruption  and  perj ury , ob- 
tained spurious  certificates  of  naturalization,  to  in- 
terfere with  our  rights  and  franchises — bought  with 
the  best  blood  of  our  ancestors  and  secured  to  us  by 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  slate — and  we 
solemnly  warn  them  not  to  attempt  to  interfere  with 
those  rights — an  attempt  which  they  may  be  assured 
will  be  met  and  repulsed  whenever  and  wherever  it 
may  be  again  made. 

Resolved,  that  when  we  behold  a venerable  Creole 
tottering  under  years  and  crowned  with  honors,  ap- 
pearing at  the  altar  of  liberty  to  exercise  his  last  so- 
lemn right,  to  perform  the  most  important  and  sa- 
cred duty  to  his  native  land,  and  raise  his  voice  in 
perpetuation  of  that  liberty  so  dear  to  his  ueart,  ws 
are  sensibly  impressed  with  tbe  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  man. 
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When  the  minister  appointed  to  officiate  at  that  al- 
tar shall  with  impunity  thrust  aside  such  of  its  votaries 
under  the  pretest  that  some  her  5 of  some  other  coun 
try  are  not  only  to  be  preferred  but  are  exclusive;  we 
ask  where,  oh  where  is  the  blood  of  the  Creole  sons 
worthy  of  such  Creole  sires. 

Resolved,  That  he  who  clothed  in  a little  brief  au- 
thority shall  wilfully  and  deliberately,  in  violation 
of  his  duty,  prevent  an  American  citizen  from  the 
exercise  of  his  just  eight  of  suffrage,  should  be  held  up 
to  the  public  gaze,  there  to  remain  forever  to  be  poin- 
ted at  by  the  slow,  unmoveing  finger  of  scorn. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  meeting  ap- 
point a committee,  of  26  to  piepare,  in  the  form  of 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  state,  a full  arid  im- 
partial statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  which 
the  public  press  throughout  the  state  be  re- 
spectfully requested  to  publish  and  that  5,000  copies 
in  each  language  be  likewise  published,  in  pam- 
phlet form,  for  general  distribution. 

THOS.  GIBBS  MORGAN,  chairman. 

Tennessee.  The  “democracy”  of  Nashville  and 
Davidson  county  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  our  na- 
tional independence  with  great  spirit.  The  Nashville 
Blues,  moved  up  to  the  Hermitage  at  an  early  hour 
and  gave  a national  salute  to  the  venerable  ex-presi- 
dent Jackson.  '1  hey  were  met  by  the  old  General, 
who  is  enjoying  an  unsually  good  state  of  health,  and 
made  welcome  to  all  the  liberal  hospitalities  of  his 
mansion. 

The  Nashville  Union  says:  “Democracy — old  re- 

publican democracy  of  the  true  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son  stripe — never  walked  more  triumphantly  erect — 
was  never  m higher  spirits  in  Nashville  arid  David- 
son cunty,  arid  in  all  Tennessee,  than  at  this  pres- 
ent moment.  She  is  in  the  true  veni  vidi  vici  spirit. 


“LET  US  HAVE  AN  OBSERVATION. 
WHEREAWAY  ARE  WE?” 


The  apprehension  of  oursuddenly  and  by  stealth, 
having  Texas,  annexed  to  the  Union,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  making  power,  assuming  ail  her  ex- 
isting debts,  obligations,  and  embarrassments,  in- 
cluding her  war  with  Mexico,  and  that  too  without 
in  any  form  pretending  to  consult  or  to  have  con- 
sulted the  people  either  of  Texas  or  of  the  slates 
of  this  Union,  ami  without  submitting  the  ques- 
tion even  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
Union,  has  passed  by.  That  shoal  weathered, — vve 
may  well  look  back  and  wonder  at  the  folly  and  as- 
surance that  led  us  near  it. 

The  moment  that  the  secret  of  such  an  attempt 
crept  out,  the  bitterest  gall  of  the  aristocratic  press- 
es of  Europe  was  in  requisition  of  course.  'The 
style  in  which  “the  model  republic”  was  spoken  of 
in  every  publication,  upon  the  subject,  was  nuts  to  the 
monarchists, — American  honor  and  American  fideli- 
ty to  treaty  obligations,  were  now  put  upon  a 
par  with  .American  credit.  Repudiation  had  sunk  the 
latter,  and  annexation  would  damn  the  former. 
There  were  few  or  none  of  them  at  first  but  which 
confidently  predicted  a ratification  of  the  treaty.  “It 
would  just  exactly  be  in  character.” 

Whether  they  will  have  the  grace  to  give  “the 
model  republic”  the  amende  honorable , when  they  find 
that  the  said  republic  has  had  the  virtue  to  refuse  the 
proftered  boon  and  rich  as  it  is  represented  to  be, 
notwithstanding,  refuse  it,  because  it  could  not  un- 
der existing  circumstances  be  accepted  without  com- 
proniitting  the  national  honor,  nous  verrons, — as  our 
old  acquaintance  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  used  to 
say. 

But  what  of  Texas? 

We  consider  as  absolutely  preposterous,  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  such  imminent,  awful  danger  of 
Great  Britain  working  to  windward  of  us  upon  the 
Texas  tack,  that  we  must,  at  any  price,  snap  at 
Texas  “now  or  «mr,”  though  General  Jackson  him- 
seli  issues  and  repeats  the  rallying  cry  from  tl.e 
Hermitage.  There  is  not  an  atom  more  danger  of 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain  now  in  that  quarter, 
than  there  was  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  rejected  the 
overtures  of  Texas  to  come  into  the  Union,  and  Mr. 
McDuffie,  then  governor  of  South  Carolina,  sent  a 
message  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  arguing 
against  its  annexation  in  the  most  forciole  language. 
Great  Britain  has  assumed  no  new  attitude  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  since  then.  Her  policy  was 
then  the  same  that  it  now  is,  in  relation  to  all  the 
subjects  in  connection  with  tiie  question,  and  was  as 
well  known  to  us.  Nothing  new  or  more  threaten- 
ing has  been  asserted,  or  even  suspected  since.  That 
she  had  her  own  interests  to  subserve,  and  her  own 
policy  to  pursue,  we  all  knew  at  that  time,  as  we  do 
now,  and  vve  knew  those  interests  and  that  policy  to 
be  exactly  what  we  now  know  them  to  be  We 
We ic  not  startled  by  them  then,  and  we  have  as  lit- 


tle, aye,  less  cause  to  he  startled  at  them  now.  We 
have  the  vantage  ground,  the  weather-gage  of  her 
in  that  sphere,  let  her  manoeuvre  as  she  pleases, — 
and  well  her  statesmen  know  it.*  By  ridiculous 
manoeuvreing  on  the  part  of  our  executive,  we 
fell  off  somewhat  to  leeward,  from  our  proud  posi- 
tion; but  the  corrective  council  of  the  president’s 
constitutional  advisers  has  brought  us  into  line  again, 
and  our  course  hence  we  hope  will  be  onward. 

The  position  of  our  Texian  frontier,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  somewhere  just  about  where  it  was,  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  McDuffie  with  at  least  the 
quiescent  approbation  of  General  Jackson,  rejected 
the  proposition  of  annexation.  Not  an  atom  more 
exposed,  certainly,  now  than  it  was  then.  What 
has  made  it  so  much  more  asailable  since  that  peri- 
od? Why  was  not  the  “iron  band”  as  necessary 
then,  as  now?  Have  the  rivers  altered  their  courses? 
the  marshes  been  filled  up?  the  population  become 
more  sparse,  or  less  able  to  defend  themselves? 
What  has  weakened  our  line  of  frontier  and  strength- 
ened that  of  an  adversary  there  so  suddenly?  Or 
has  the  geographic  ami  military  science  so  suddenly 
broken  upon  the  intellect  of  those  attentive  guar- 
dians of  our  national  interes’s?  Texas  itself,  what 
change  has  she  undergone  since  then,  to  redeem  her 
condition  suddenly  so  precariot  s?  Is  she  less  able  to 
defend  herself  from  the  assaults  of  Mexico  than  be- 
fore the  battle  of  San  Jacinto?  Is  she  de  facto , less 
capable  of  independence?  Is  her  population  less 
Jlmeriean  than  it  then  was?  or  are  they  more  likely 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  any  European 
power?  The  idea  is  an  insult  to  Texas,  and  to  our  own 
better  knowledge.  We  ail  of  us  know  better.  The 
capacity  of  Texas  to  maintain  her  independence  is 
vastly  improved.  Her  attachment  to  these  states  is 
as  ardent  as  ever,  and  her  attachment  to  her 
own  obvious  interests,  is  too  natural  to  be  doubted 
for  a moment. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  as  between  all 
the  South  American  republics,  and  especially  be- 
tween Texas  of  all  others  of  those  republics,  our 
next  neighbor  and  nearest  of  kin,  our  policy  between 
those  republics  and  the  moriarchs  of  Europe,  has 
long  been  announced,  distinctly  asserted,  and  is 
well  understood  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  “hands  off,”  wa«  the  significant  lan- 
guage and  commanding  position  assumed  by  the 
| Monroe  administration,  and  which  was  sanctioned 
by  our  congress  and  our  people.  Europe  so  under 
stands  us,  and  have  to  this  day  conformed  themselves 
accordingly.  We  are  no  less  able  or  prompt  to 
stand  by  that  position  now,  than  we  were  then.  We 
are  for  inviting  none  of  their  interference  in  Ameri- 
can affairs,  nor  do  we  perceive  just  cause  to  dread 
j their  interference  at  this  day.  At  the  utmost,  we 
I can  perceive  no  reason  for  being  scared  out  of  our 
common  senses  and  precipitated  into  hot  and  hasty 
measures,  for  fear  Mr.  Peel  or  Louis  Phillipe  have 
looked  over  the  map  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  or  have 
dreamed  of  negotiating  'w'ith  either  of  them  upon 
the  question  of  slavery,  or  of  any  other  question. 


’Sixty  years  ago,  omy,  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
ah  objected  to  the  boundaries  of  our  Union  extending 
beyond  the  Allegany  Mountains,  and  it  was  by  due  abi- 
lity in  diplomacy  that  cur  negotiators,  then  in  Europe, 
succeeded  to  have  our  western  boundary  extended  by 
treaty  (as  well  as  arms)  as  far  as  to  the  middle  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  20  years  afterwards,  all  Louisiana  was  ac- 
quired with  little  difficulty,  and  our  arms  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  I11  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  more,  both  the 
Floridas  were  as  easily  acquired.  The  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  things  in  this  respect  is  as  obvious  to  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  as  to  ourselves.  Every  year  adds  to 
our  superiority  in  position.  The  history  of  Texas  is  re- 
cent; all  of  us  are  familiar  with  her  origin.  Already 
California  and  even  Mexico  is  threatened.  The  tide  of 
etnigra'ion  is  resistless.  Europe  sends  to  our  coast  now 
a hundred  thousand  annually,  and  annually  increases 
the  torrent.  Will  she  undertake  to  arrest  the  tide,  or 
prescribe  where  the  proud  wave  is  to  he  stayed? 


FREE  TRADE  AND  SAILORS’  RIGHTS. 

WHICH  HORN? 

The  friends  of  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas, 
urge  their  course  for  one  reason,  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  arresting  the  grasping  disposition  of  Great 
Britain,  and  restraining  her  propensity  for  universal 
dominion. 

The  identical  same  men  are  urging  with  equal  ar- 
dour, at  the  same  moment,  that  we  should  repeal  the 
American  tariff  and  allow  Great  Britain  to  inundate 
us  with  her  manufactures  under  the  flag  of  free 
trade;  thereby  breaking  up  our  manufacturers,  starv- 
ing our  laborers,  creating  a balance  of  trade  against 
our  country,  such  as  we  have  experienced  during 
the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  impoverishing 
the  whole  land,  bankrupting  the  most  active  and 
enlerpnzing  of  our  business  men  from  one  end  of  the 


Union  to  the  other,  and  finally  leaving  us  prostrate* 
without  credit,  and  to  be  taunted  as  we  have  been, 
nay,  as  we  yet  continue  to  be,  by  every  purse-proud  ca- 
pitalist  and  ribald  scribbler  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other;  not  for  our  poverty,  but  for  dishonesty  — 
Because  we  could  not  longer  sustain  their  drain  upon 
us  to  pay  up  that  balance  of  trade,  at  once,  we  are 
denounced  as  rogues  and  swindlers,  and  sneered  at  till 
Lord  Brougham  asserts  in  parliament,  that  our  coun- 
trymen are  ashamed  to  avow  themselves  to  be  Ame- 
ricans. 

These  identical  same  men,  we  say,  whilst  they  in- 
voke the  country  to  seize  Texas,  because  by  so  doing 
we  will  circumscribe  British  arrogance  and  British 
ambition,  in  the  same  breath  insist  upon  our  aban- 
doning the  American  tariff  and  protection  of  Ame- 
rican interests,  the  operation  of  which  is  now  rapidly 
retrieving  us  from  this  prostrate  and  humiliating 
condition,  repeal  the  law,  give  free  trade  to  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  all  her  restrictions  on  our  trade, 
and  thereby  yield  up  to  her  anxious  grasp  a prize, 
to  which  all  Texas,  and  all  Oregon  to  boot,  would 
to  her  interests  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  in  com- 
parison. 

It  is  not  for  the  champaign  fields  of  Texas,  nor  for 
the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  for  the  Aroo- 
stook region,  nor  the  north  west  Lake  of  the  woods, 
that  we  are  so  likely  to  come  into  conflict  with  Great 
Britain.  Those  do  not  form  the  true  question  at 
stake  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  war  between  us  is  and  has  been  waging,  and 
will  have  to  be  waged,  long  and  manfully;  not  of 
1 blood  and  carnage,  but  of  national  energy  and  re- 
J sources  against  national  energy  and  resources, — a 
' contest  for  the  commerce  of  the  world;  including 
both  trade  and  manufactures.  Those  who  take  a 
feverish  fit  at  the  danger  of  British  supremacy,  for 
Tear  she  may  make  a treaty  of  some  sort  or  other 
I with  Texas,  to  our  disadvantage,  had  better  also  look 
to  the  consequences  of  prostratin'; the  existing  states 
into  the  colonial  condition  which  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  would  effect.  The  British  ministry  would,  this 
day,  yield  every  inch  of  territory  in  dispute  between 
J us,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  condition  of  affairs 
I in  relation  to  trade  between  that  country  and  this,  to 
1 the  position  it  was  in  under  the  compromise  act,  be. 

I fore  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  Under  those 
enactments  we  were  just  exactly  where  they  wanted 
to  get  us,  as  their  observing  business  men  stated  pub- 
licly, merging  rapidly  into  colonial  dependence  and 
colonial  poverty,  through  the  operations  of  an  ad- 
. verse  tendency  of  commerce,  under  our  own  foolish 
enactments,  bringing  down  our  operatives  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  own  paupers.  Allow  to  Europeans 
i as  we  had  continued  to  allow  them  under  that  sys- 
i tem,  twenty,  thirty,  and  as  high  as  forty  millions 
I annually  balance  of  trade  against  us,  to  be  paid  of 
I course,  by  drafts  upon  our  credit,  as  long  as  that 
1 would  last,  and  upon  our  specie,  so  soon  as  credit 
failed,  and  the  contest,  the  real  war  now  waging, 
and  which  is  still  to  be  waged  for  many  a year  yet, 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  the  war  for 
our  fair  share  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  would  soon  be 
all  in  the  hands  of  our  opponent.  Our  natural  and 
recuperative  energies  can  sustain  us  long  under 
adverse  circumstances,  as  we  have  experienced, 
and  may  quickly  reinstate  us,  as  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing, under  more  judicious  ones.  But  a quarter 
of  a century  will  not  reinstate  this  country  to  the 
position  she  might  have  and  ought  to  have  been  in, 
and  would  have  been  in,  but  for  the  temporary  aban - 
donment  of  the  protective  system  which  ave  Eu- 
rope the  means  of  exhausting  our  credit  first,  our 
specie  next,  and  finally  bankrupting  states  us  well  as 
associations  and  individuals  over  the  whole  land. 

It  is  not  by  seducing  us  back  into  that  predicament, 
and  with  giving  to  English  capitalists  and  to  European 
manufacturers  mortages  upon  our  estates  and  efforts 
for  years  and  years  ahead,  that  the  British  are  to  be 
met,  and  their  ambition  circumscribed,  end  British 
power  and  supremacy  arrested.  The  American 
must  he  strangely  deluded  indeed,  that  can  so  be- 
lieve. Let  the  internal  interests,  and  resources  of 
our  own  country  be  developed  and  cultivated  by 
proper  laws  protecting  them  against  the  undermin- 
ing and  subtle  policy  of  European  legislation,  which 
seeks  for  its  own  interests  to  sap  their  foundation, 
and  the  country  will  then  be  the  better  prepared  and 
able  to  stand  up  and  signify  to  allied  England  and 
Louis  Philippe.  &.C.,  how  far  they  are  to  intermed- 
dle in  the  relations  between  this  country  and  others 
of  the  American  republics,  and  to  maintain  to  any 
proper  extent  the  ground  taken  in  1823  by  President 
Monroe  in  relation  to  the  action  of  any  holy  alliance 
of  Europe  towards  American  states. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  account  from  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  which  by  theway.be  it  understood, 
we  are  bound  to  do  with  great  caution,  for  the  Coast 
of  Africa  traders  are  apt  to  be  very  slippery  fel- 
lows, and  some  of  them  are  little  entitled  to  credit, 
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yet  this  account  r:z:j  he  true,  ami  its  truth  or  false* 
hoixi  shiv  i be,  and  n-uloubt  will  he,  fully  ascertain* 
eil  first  of  all,  by  our  government;  if  the  account 
be  fully  verified,  there  seems  occasion  not  only  for 
attention  to  sailors'  rights,  hut  to  “fres  trade”  too, 
not  free  trade  in  its  modern  and  abused  acceptation, 
but  to  free  trade  in  the  original  and  legitimate  ac- 
ceptation of  the  terms;  a right  not  of  regulating  the 
import  duties  of  any  country  with  whom  wo  trade; 
that  never  entered  into  our  conception  when  we  first 
hoisted  the  flag  of  “free  trade’*  and  bravely  fought 
under  it.  It  was  ihe  right  to  trade  with  any  country 
that  would  with  us,  without  being  interrupted- by  any 
third  power  under  the  pretest  of  paper  blockades  on 
belligerent  :g!ils.  The  captain  of  this  British  steamer 
Albert,  may  possibly  have  a bitof  a quarrel  with  some 
of  the  Afrn-  in  head  men,  and  may  undertake  to  carry 
on  his  quarrel  by  a blockade  instead  of  landing  and 
cha  lising  tin  m as  Commodore  Perry  recently  did  in  a 
dispute  of  o,.rs  with  some  of  them.  All  due  lati 
tude  should  be  allowed  in  such  cases,  and  bellige- 
rent rights  as  they  are  called,  should  not  be  invaded; 
but  those  rights  are  very  apt  to  be  stretched  by  su- 
bordinate authorities  beyond  all  endurance.  The 
American  trade,  it  is  stated,  has  been  interrupted 
upon  the  coast,  by  the  blockade  instituted  by  the 
Albert.  Now  the  right  of  thi  captain  of  the  Albert  to 
chastise  an  African  or  an.  Arab  chiefon  the  coast,  that 
gives  his  government  just  cause  of  offence,  is  not 
questioned,  but  his  right  to  interdict  American  trade 
upon  the  coast  any  where,  under  mere  pretext  of  a 
quarrel,  is  a question  to  be  looked  into  whenever  its 
exercise  is  attempted,  or  his  course  becomes  vexa- 
tious. The  state  of  the  case  must  be  defined,  dis- 
tinctly. Is  this  a legitimate  quarrel  and  an  efficient 
blockade, — or  is  it  mere  pretext  and  paper  block- 
ade? Our  government  will  no  doubt  see  to  it. 


POLITIC  AIi— PRESIDENTIAL. 


The  Campaign.  Not  only  the  sound  of  the  long,  loud, 
heavy  cannonade  of  the  contendiug  political  parties,  is  now 
reaching  us  from  every  direction,  thundering  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  all  the  orators,  but  the  sharp,  quick, 
rapid  r^itle  of  small  arms,  sufficiently  evinces  the  near 
approach  of  the  day  of  electi.  n Short  pithy  paragraphs 
are  now  let  off  by  thousands.  Charges  are  made  with 
bolder  face,  as  there  will  be  neither  time  nor  space  for 
refutation.  The  changes  of  even  private  individuals, 
from  the  rank  of  one  parly,  to  that  of  the  other,  are  now 
paraded  in  the  party  journals,  names  and  circumstances 
without  hesitation.  This  is  all  wrong  and  evil  m its 
tendency. 

But  a far  worse  evil,  incident  to  the  approach  of  the 
election,  is  the  spirit  of  gambling,  by  bets  upon  the 
result  which  we  regret  exceedingly  to  notice  several 
highly  re-pectable  puhlic  journals,  instead  of  dis- 
couraging and  frowning  upon  a9  they  ought,  as  having 
a tendency  more  vitiating  in  its  effect  upon  suf- 
frage than  even  broad  gambling  upon  the  morals  of 
society,  actually  encourage  the  practice,  by  parading 
the  bets  or  offers  of  bets  in  their  columns,  as  politi- 
cal capital. 

Editors  should  reflect  upon  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  their  position. 

When  the  line  of  rectitude  is  widely  deviated  from 
by  editors,  the  responsibility  devolves  upon  their  rea- 
ders, who  have  a corrective  in  their  own  hands — and 
Ought  to  use  it.  The  evil  alluded  to,  ought  to  be,  must 
be  arrestt  d.  It  is  now  manifestly— annually  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Tyler's  whereabouts,  in  Ihe  presidential 
field,  was  supposed  to  have  Oeen  distinctly  “defined” 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination  made  by  the  Ty- 
ler  convention  at  Baltimore.  The  editor  of  the  .Rich- 
mond Enquirer  would  seem  to  consider  Mr.  Tyler  as 
being  yet  undeceived  or  “on  the  fence,"  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  following,  extracted  from  his  pa- 
per of  the  ltiih  inst. 

“We  perceive,  with  regret,  the  determination  of 
Mr.  Tyler’s  friends  in  Philadelphia,  as  indicated  by 
meetings  on  the  4th  inst.,  to  run  a separate  electoral 
ticket,  and  also  for  congress,  state  and  county 
offices.  We  trust  and  believe,  this  resolution  will 
be  reconsidered.  Surely  such  a resolution  cannot 
have  been  produced  by  attacks  upon  Mr.  Tyler  or 
his  friends,  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  party 
supporting  Polk  and  Dallas.  That  we  have  a few 
frantics  arid  bigots  in  our  ranks,  who  would  rather 
see  Clay  elected,  than  receive  the  support  of  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  friends,  is  hut  too  true.  But -their 
number  is  extremely  limited;  they  do  not  represent 
the  opinions  of  eather  Col.  Polk  or  Mr.  ^Dallas;  nor 


do  they  constitute  one  out  of  a hundred  of  the  demo-  ; 
cratie  party.  The  great  mass  of  that  party  concur 
in  the  opinion  so  strongly  expressed  by  Gen  Jack- 
son,  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  and 
gratitude.  He  twice  vetoed  the  Bank  oharter,  (op- 
posed by  his  whole  cabinet,)  and  under  circumstan- 
ces requiring  great  moral  firmness.  This  was  a 
great  and  nobte  act,  and  saved  us  from  the  corrupt 
dominion  of  a monster  and  a monarch  bank.  He  ve- 
toed in  effect,  the  distribution  bill,  by  adhering  to 
the  twenty  per  cent,  proviso,  and  has  thus  saved  us 
from  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  system.  His  earn- 
est recommendation  to  refund  the  fine  so  unjustly 
imposed  upon  General  Jackson  by  judge  Hall,  has  ! 
called  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  I 
from  the  veteran  hero,  and  entitles  Mr.  Tyler  to  i 
the  thanks  of  all  his  friends.  He  has  surrounded  j 
himself  with  a cabinet  composed  entirely  of  demo-  I 
crats,  long  and  well  tried;  and  lastly,  he  has  saved  j 
Texas  ft-om  the  grasp  of  England  up  to  this  time.  But  j 
for  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  negotiation  with 
Texas,  who  that  has  read  the  late  oommuications  of’ 
the  British  charge  to  that  court,  can  now  doubt  but  \ 
that  if  Mr.  Tyler  had  not  made  the  move  for  annex- 
ation, Texas  would  now  be  committed  to  England? 
That  Mr.  Tyler  has  committed  some  errors,  is  cer- I 
tain;  for  who  infallible?  That  be  was  deceived  and  1 
betrayed,  with  many  other  good  republicans,  into  a I 
temporary  co  operation  with  the  whigs,  is  much  to  j 
be  regretted.  No  doubt  no  one  regrets  it  more  i 
deeply  than  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  now  that  he  knows  the  \ 
whig  party.  But  if  all  are  to  be  proscribed,  who  ever 
co  operated  with  the  whig  party , how  are  we  to  elect. 
Polk  and  Dallas?  Mr.  Tyler  was  reared  a republi- 
can, his  friends  are  almost  universallv  republicans,  I 
and  co-operated  with  him  in  1828  and  1832,  in  the  sup- 
port  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  if  he  has  com-  j 
mitted  an  error,  no  doubt  he  has  deeply  repented; ! 
for,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  he  has  proved  it,  not , 
by  professions,  but  l'by  doing  works  meet  to  repen-  | 
lance.”  Is  it,  then,  wise,  or  just,  or  politic,  or  chris-  [ 
tian,  or  democratic,  to  attempt  to  proscribe  Mr.  Ty-  j 
ler  and  his  friends,  and  drive  them,  if  possible,  from  j 
the  support  of  Polk  arid  Dallas?  Is  there  any  man,  real- 
ly friendly  to  their  election  ,who  pursues  such  a course? 
We  think  not;  and  in  the  name  of  the  democracy  of 
Virginia  and  in  accordance,  as  we  believe,  with  the 
wish  of  99  out  of  100  of  the  democracy  of  the  Union, 
we  invite  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  friends  to  a re-union 
with  the.  democratic  party:  we  invite  them  as  breth 
ren  and  as  equals,  to  the  support  of  Polk  and  Dallas; 
we  say  to  them,  welcome— thrice  welcome  in  their 
return  to  ihe  democratic  party.  They  come  to  car- 
ry forward  our  common  standard  to  victory,  and  will 
he  received  with  cordiality,  confidence,  and  joy. 

MR.  CLAY  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

"Ashland  USth  June,  1843. 

Dear  Sir— I have  received  your  favor,  stating 
that  our  political  opponents  represent  me  as  being  a 
friend  of  protection  at  the  north,  and  for  free  trade 
at  the  south;  and  you  desire  an  expression  of  my 
opinion,  under  my  own  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting this  misrepresentation.  1 am  afraid  tnat  you 
will  find  the  effort  vain  to  correct  misrepresentations 
of  me.  Those  who  choose  to  understand  my  opinions 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  clearly  comprehending  them. 
I have  repeatedly  expressed  them  as  late  as  this 
spring,  and  several  times  in  answer  to  letters  from 
Pennsylvania.  My  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  have 
been  recently  quite  freely  expresed  at  the  south,  as 
1 eyer  uttered  them  at  the  north.  I have  every  where 
maintained,  that  in  adjusting  a Tariff  for  revenue,  dis- 
criminations ought  to  be  made  for  protection ; that  the 
tariff  of  1842  has  operated  most  beneficially,  and 
that  I am  utterly  opposed  to  its  repeal.  These  opin- 
ions were  announced  by  me  at  public  meetings  ill 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  Virginia,  I am  yours  res- 
pectfully, your  friend  and  ob’t  aerv’t.  H.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Freii.  J.  Cope.” 

The  Mormon  national  (presidential)  conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  13th  inst.  assem- 
bled in  a gloomy  spirit,  the  delegates  having  just 
received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  man  they 
all  contemplated  to  have  named  as  them  candidate 
for  the  presidency . They  met  and  resolved  to  ad- 
journ sin*  die, 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  PATRIOT. 

Boston  July  the  6,  1844. 

1 gave  you  yesterday  some  discription  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  tne  great  whig  gathering  in  Concord 
on  the  4lh,  which  I would  like  now,  if  you  will 
give  rne  leave  to  finish.  And  first  for  a veay  meagre 
report  of  Mr.  Choate’s  speech.  It  does  not  do  him 
justice,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  was  made. 


The  fourth  regular  loa-t  was  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States — the  great  rampart 
of  the  con-si i n t ion  against  the  assaults  of  arbitrary 
power.  Webster  was  its  glory,  but  with  Choate 
for  his  successor  the  glory  has  not  departed. 

(Prolonged  cheering,  which  was  renewed  when 
Mr.  Choate  came  forward.) 

“I  wish,  Mr.  President,”  (said  Mr.  Choate,  with 
h is  usual  vehemence,  though  evidently  much  moved,) 
“I  wish  Mr.  President,  that  I could  command  words 
to  give  a voice  to  my  strong  and  deep  appreciation 
of  this  testimonial.  1 wish  that  I had  tongues 
enough,  and  Amgsenough,  to  express  one-half  the  joy, 
the  pride,  the  hope,  with  which  this  great  and  glori- 
ous gathering,  this  mighty  muster  on  the  side  of  princi- 
p le — this  uprising  and  on  swell  ing  of  the  whig  tide — 
have  filled  me!  Yon  have  assembled  here,  Mr  Pres- 
ident and  fellow  citizens,  for  the  preservation  and 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  for  which  all  good 
whigs  have  fought  before  and  since  the  Revolution. 
On  what  day  could  vou  have  done  it  so  acceptably 
to  the  shades  of  your  patriotic  sires,  still  hovering 
around  you— in  what  p!a*-e  so  appropriately?  Your 
fathers  fought  for  freedom  with  their  sheathless 
swords  in  their  sinewy  hands,  but  liberty  has  her  bat- 
tles of  peace,  as  weii  as  of  war;  and  when,  and 
where,  could  you  have  met  to  put  on  armor  lor  the 
coming  fight,  and  sent  up  a prayer  for  the  safety  and 
success  of  those  principles,  which  that  firs  fierce 
struggle  won,  as  on  that  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  your 
fathers  fought  so  well,  and  finally  foiled  the  British 
aggressors,  and  made  them  retreat  somewhat  (aster 
than  they  came? 

Our  arms  are  as  patriotic  as  those  that  illustrated 
the  19th  of  April,  tne  17th  of  June,  and  the  4th  of 
July.  Is  not  our  cause  as  pure?  Why,  why  is  it 
that  we  have  assembled?  * * * We  have  as- 

sembled here  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  every  species  of  mal  government, 
and  secure  to  the  race  that  universal  liberty  which 
these  revered  men,  (alluding  to  the  revolutionary 
soldiers  who  sat  near  him,)  begun.  What  is  liberty 
worth  if  it  fails?  It  is  its  security  that  we  wish  for — 
its  perpetuation!  They  our  fathers,  the  great  and 
patriotic  dead!  those  who  started  from  their  mid- 
night sleep,  snatched  the  well  worn  musket  from  its 
repository  over  the  fire  place,  repaired  to  the  old 
bridge,  received  the  enemies’  fire,  returned  it  and  firing 
from  every  wall  and  covert  on  the  way,  pursued  the 
foe  until  the  British  lay  panting  before  the  cannon  of 
Boston,  with  their  tongues  lolling  from  their  months 
like  exhausted  blood  hounds — they  would  strive, 
were  they  with  us,  as  we  strive  now,  for  those  im  - 
mortal principles  upon  which  alone  the  prosperity  cf 
our  country  must  grow,  if  it  grow  at  all. 

But  our  enemies  will  assert  that  we  have  met 
for  partizan  purposes.  Be  it  so.  In  the  way  they 
call  party,  worship  we  our  country.  Her  truth, 
her  justice,  her  wisdom,  her  honor — we  worship  all 
these.  Peace  be  within  her  walls,  peace  within  her 
palaces:  And  that  this. may  be,  we  shall  not  rest  un- 

til we  have  given  that  dear  country  into  the  keeping 
of  her  friends  the  whigs.  With  such  an  aim  and 
end  in  view,  we  reflect  a brighter  glory  upon  Con- 
cord. and  add  to  the  glory  of  independence. 

Let  me  recall,  ifsome  of  our  clerical  friends  will 
permit  me  to  take  it  from  their  mouths,  a question 
which  has  been  recently  repeated.  “Watchman  what 
of  the  nigh)?’,  I answer  thus  far,  with  the  prophet — 
“Thank  God  the  morning  cometh:”  ‘the  moon’s  inef- 
fectual fire  begins  e’en  now  to  pail.” 

After  a beautiful  invocation  to  the  spirits  of  our 
dead  revolutionary  fathers,  in  which  he  prayed  tha*- 
the  places  which  knew  tnem  could  know  them  once 
more,  that  they  might  attest  that  the  whig  cause  was 
essentially  the  same  now  as  when  they  fought  and 
died  for  it,  he  appealed  to  the  venerable  survivors 
then  present,  to  bear  witness  that  their  sons  still  bat- 
tled for  the  same  glorious  ends.  Next,  he  consider- 
ed the  Texas  question,  upon  which  text  he  said  he 
wished  to  preach  the  shortest  possible  sermon, — 
Y/hat  were  the  two  great  questions?  Texas — word 
afcfear!  and  the  Tariff.  Turn  to  Texas,  (said  Mr. 

with  great  animation,)  turn,  for  a moment,  to 
that  fair  and  fruitful  field,  that  paradise,  teeming 
with  forbidden  fruit!  They  will  have  it  (Mr. 
Polk  and  the  party  whose  Grand  Lama  he  has,  be- 
come,) annexed  immedia’ely  and  at  all  hazard,* 

That  is  what  they  say.  With  Union  or  without  Union 
— it  must  and  shall  be  annexed,  without  delay. — 
That  is  the  democracy.  They  do  pot  talk  in  New 
Orleans  of  the  social  advantages  which  will  attend 
annexation,  because  they  know  the  population  of 
Texas  too,  well  for  that.  But  they  own  land  there, 
for  which  they  seek  to  create  a demand,  and  they 
will  laud  you  therefore  the  extreme  value  of  the 
lauds.  What  quantities  of  Eastern  manufactures  it 
would  consume!  Yes,  after  it  had  knocked  eastern 
manufactories  into  half  the  space  of  of  a cocked-up 
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hat.  (Laughter  and  cheering.)  And  what  quanti- 
ties or  Kentucky  bogs  and  jackasses  it  wonld  con- 
sume too! 

But  it  must  come,  they  say,  annexation,  with  glo 
ry  or  with  disgrace,  pert!  what  it  may,  it  must  come. 
The  Palmetto — the  Paltn«t — the  Palmetto — (continu- 
ed Mr.  Choate,  after  stumbling  over  the  word)  I am 
glad  that  I cannot  speak  it!  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
The  Romans  had  some  words  which  it  was  an  ill 
omen  to  speak  aright.  The  Palmetto,  F was  going 
to  say,  demands  the  measure;  the  Palmetto,  which 
■would  have  flourished  over  the  ruin  of  the  country — 
which  would  have  waived  in  triumph  over  your 
fallen  constitution.  What  is  annexation?  It  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  “Palmetto,”  but  it  is  bad  enough  for 
all  useful  baneful  pnrposes.  It  means  that  you  shall 
pay  $12, 000,000— (so  they  pretend  to  cypher  it, 
though  when  the  time  shall  come  it  will  be  found  to 
be  nearer  fifty  than  twelve) — to  land  jobbers,  stock 
jobbers,  and  for  what?  Good  lands?  1 know  of  none. 
There  i3not.so  much  good  land  unappropriated  in 
Texas,  at  this  day,  as. may  be  found  in  the  swamps 
of  east  Florida.  No,  it  is,  that  at  a price  of  50,000,- 
000  of  treasure,  you  may  buy  a war  with  Mexico. — 
That  you  may  go  to  war  with  an  unoffending  nation, 
with  whom  we.have  three  treaties, — who  has  in  her 
power,  a power  which  has  never  been  abused,  the 
continuance  of  a large  portion  of  our  trade,  who  has 
cur  funds  in  her  hands — with  whom  every  consider 
ation.  e hetlier  of  honor,  or  the  general  interest,  de- 
mands that  we  should  be  at  peace. 

To  thrust  the  murderous. knife  is  the- heart  of  our 
alit  and  friend — to  sack  his  churches-— to  insult  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  and  daughter,  whose  virtue  is 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life — to  desecrate  the  dust  of 
his  dead — thus  must  we  war  for  the  sake  ot  Texas. 
A war  shameless  and  needless,  as  it  is  unjust,  must 
be  fought  with  him,  because  he  is  weak,  and  you  are 
strong.  And  yet  this  is  the  chivalry  of  the  proud 
Palmetto!  Our  fathers  fought  for  freedom  to  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives  and  property,  but  these  boast- 
ing sons  of  chivalry,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  all 
the  valor,  and  patriotism,  which  have  descended  to 
us  from  our  ancestors,  would  fight  now,  not  lor  lib- 
erty but  for  land! 

The  great  dead  in  their  graves,  said  Mr  Choate, 
are  with  us.  Was  it  a war  of  aggression  and  inva- 
sion which  they  achieved?  O,  what  a contrast  be- 
tween the  war  of  the  revolution  and  the  war  of  an- 
nexation! What  a contrast  of  principles  and  results! 
Methitiks,  that  in  their  struggle  the  great  hearts  of 
the  revolution  must  have  seen  the  good  angels  of  the 
King  of  hosts,  riding  the  clouds  in  chariots  of  fire, 
and  leading  them  on  to  victory!  But  what  attribute 
of  the  divine  can  take  part  with  us  in  the  wanton, 
mercenary,  treacherous  and  malignant  war  of  annex- 
ation? Oh,  to  that  war,  let  no  young  man  of  Ame- 
rica go.  To  that  awful  secret,  my  soul,  come  not; 
to  that  awful  secret  let  my  country’s  honor  come 
no:  nigh. 

There  is  another  question,  said  Mr.  Choate,  to  be 
settled.  We  do  not  feel  it. with  these  viands  spread 
so  plentifully  before  us,  but  it  is  a question  of  Bread , 
bread,  bread!  Some  cal!  it  the  tariff  question; 
Icali  it,  with  my  friend  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  the 
the  bread  question.  Shall  every  single  manufac- 
tured article-— I mean  leather,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
every  other  fabric  which  we  can  make,  be  made  by 
men  eating  the  produce  of  our  farms,  o.r  by  men  eat- 
ing the  produce  of  English  farms?  Freedom  i*s  noth- 
ing unless  you  have  the  means  to  support  it.  is  it 
first  liberty  and  then -bread ; or  is  first  bread  and  then 
liberty?  -it. is  bi cad  first ! (Cheering.)  I thought  it 
was  bread!  (Here  Mr.  Choate  made  a very  compli- 
mentary allusion  to  Mr  Greely,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  who  was  present,  and,  intimating  that 
he,  and  others  would  address  them  with  mors  ef- 
fect than  he  himself,  perhaps,/  d been  able  to  do, 
would  have sat  down;  but  there  was  a general  cry 
for  him  to  go  <>c,  and  he  proceeded.) 

A word  or  two  in  regard  to  James  K.  Polk.  .He  is 
against  you,  deed.' dead,  as  his  own  prospects.  What 
is  liis  doctrine  on  the  tariff?  Why  it  amounts  to  just 
this,  that  the  government  of  America,  ought  n<^.to 
preserve  to  the  workman  of  America,  the  woi^^of 
America! 

irie-.e  the  distinguished  speaker  uttered  a few 
splendid  sarcasms  upon  the  inferiority  of  Mr.  Polk’s 
mental  powers,  and  services  to  the  country:  obser- 
ving that  his  name  was  not  found  written  between 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  and  his  unexpected  nomina- 
tion, wps  seed  germinating  into  a hopeless  fruit,  plan- 
ted by  a hopeless  ambition,  in  the  soil  of  mediocrity. 
He  then  made  a beautiful  allusion  to  Henry  Clay, 
who,  while  the  Polk  star  struggled  to  be  seen  through 
the  rn  isos  of  obscurity  near  the  horizon,  shone,  like 
the  sun,  in  zenith.  Do  you  know  his  opinions  on  the 
tariff?  (Yes!  yes!  cried  many  voices  simultaneously.) 
No  need  of  seeking  than  out  by  affidavits!  Mr. 
Choate  now  made  a quotation  front  one  of  Mr.  Clay’s 


speeches  as  he  had  done  before  from  Mr.  Polk’s  and 
commented  eloquently  upon  the  great  candidate’s 
views  on  the  subjeet  of  protection.  The  cause  of  pro- 
tection, he  said,  is  the  cause  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  mu6t,  and  will,  prevail.  A principle 
as  native  to  the  soil  as  the  deep  imbedded  granite  of 
our  mountains.  In  being  protectionists,  we  are  the 
men  of  the  revolution.  The  war  of  Independence 
was  made  to  secure  to  the  workmen  of  America  the 
work  of  America.  What  cut  deepest  and  most  cru 
elly  of  that  whip  of  scorpions,  with  which  the  moth- 
er country  lacerated  our  backs?  It  was  I repeat,  this 
crying  injustice,  that  the  workmen  of  America  were 
not  allowed  to  do  the  work  of  America.  This  it 
was  that  was  thrown  off  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Bunker  Hill.  Do  we  boast  ourselves  of  indepen- 
dence, and  go  3,000  miles  for  a hat — for  a pair  of 
boots — for  cloth  to  cover  us?  Do  we  boast  of  inde 
pendence,  and  send  off  3,000  miles  to  England  for 
powder  and  shot,  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  a 
British  foe — and  for  blankets  to  cover  the  American 
soldier,  as  he  lays  on  his  arms  in  the  open  air  with 
the  temperature  averaging  only  thirty  degrees  above 
zero.  Do  we  boast  of  independence  and  send  to 
England  for  cables  for  the  ships  which  we  array 
against  her,  and  for  the  very  halliards  to  haul  up 
the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  hour  of  battle,  or  victory? 
Shame,  shame,  that  any  on  American  soil  should  seek 
so  to  disgrace  American  honor.  Wtieresoever,  and  by 
whomsoever  else,  so  base  a depradation  shall  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  country,  it  shall  not  be  here,  and  il 
shall  not  be  by  you!  There  are  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, and  Bunker  H ill;  and  as  long  as  they  shall 
remain  unto  you,  labor  and  liberty  shall  remain  to- 
gether with  you!  Liberty  shall  give  scope,  enjoy- 
ment, and  glory  to  your  free  institutions,  and  throw 
around  your  country  the  halo  of  her  light,  her  wis- 
dom, and  her  love:  and  labor,  on  his  part,  shall  task 
his  willing  strength  for  her  support,  and  toil  ever 
cheet fully  at  her  side,  ready  any  moment  to  lift  his 
sturdy  arm  in  her  defence. 

Flow  can  wo  fail  with  a banner  (pointing  to  ona 
near  him, )on  which  the  scenes  of  Lexington,  and 
Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  are  vividly  represented  on 
one  side,  while  the  other  bears  those  gleaming 
words,  “The  protection  of  American  labor.” 

Mr.  Choate  then  resumed  his  seat,  amid  cheering, 
in  which  everyone  of  his  eight  thousand  hearers  ap- 
peared to  take-active  part,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  subsided. 

The  president  of  the  meeting  then  announced, 
that  their  guests  from  Suffolk  would  then  be  compell- 
ed to  withdraw,  as  the  train  of  cars  which  was  to 
take  them  to  Boston  had  already  been  waiting 
some  minutes.  A sentiment  complimentary  to  the 
Young  Men’s  whig  club  was  given,  and  returned  by 
N.  W.  Coffin,  esq.  its  chief  marshal,  after  which  the 
club  withdrew  in  good  order,  amid  many  hearty  ac- 
clamations. Engagements  in  the  city  compelled  me 
to  withdraw  at  the  same  time.  I learn  that  Messrs. 
Abbot  Lawrence,  Horace  Greely , and  Samual  Hoar, 
subsequently  addressed  the  meeting,  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  effect,  and  that  the  first  named  gentle- 
man, especially,  was  more  than  usually  forcible  and 
happy.  The  club,  after  arriving  in  the  city,  joined 
again  in  procession  and  marched  in  fine  order  through 
the  principal  streets  to  Pemberton  Hili,  where,  it 
now  being  1 P.  M.,  they  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
next  Monday.  F. 
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Those  who  are  for  holding  such  a convention  dif- 
fer jn  designating  where  it  shall  meet.  Some  propose 
Richmond,  Va.,  one  reason  for  which,  no  doubt,  is  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  counsel  of  their  efficient 
advocate,  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  the  Enquirer,  who  is  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  managing,  if  not  most  ju 
Uicious  leaders,  in  any  cause  he  espouses.  Others 
name  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  the  place  of  the  meeting, 
and  no  doubt  with  the  view  amongst  others,  of  hav 
■ ing^General  Andrew  Jackson  himself  at  hand,  for 
sage  counsel,  and  perhaps  ior  presiding  officer. 

Some  of, the  citizens  of  Davidson  county,  Tenn., 
in  which  Nashville  is  located,  took  exceptions  to  the 
soil  of  that  district  . being  desecrated  by  any  attempt 
at  disunion,  or  any  initiatory  measures  tending  to 
disunion.  A public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  notified 
of  the  object,  was  called,  and  assembled  on  the  6th  in 
slant,  at  the  city  of  Nashville,  at  which  they  passed 
resolutions  remonstrating  against  the  desecration  ol 
the  soil  of  Tennessee,  and  the  city  of  Nashville,  by 
holding  the  proposed  convention  of  the  slave  states 
there — “for  the  purpose  of  requesting  the  president 
to  call  the  congress  together  immediately  when  the 
final  issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the  alternative 
distinctly  presented  to  the  free  states — either  to  ad- 
mit Texas  into  the  Union,  or  to  proceed  calmly  and 
peaceably  t°  arrange  (ho  terms  of  a dissolution  of 


the  Uhion.”  For,  although  they  are  ready  to  extend 
the  hand  of  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  their  fellow 
citizens  of  all  political  parties,  when  assembled  fora 
legal  and  constitutional  object,  yet  they  do  not  want 
any  treason  hatched  on  their  soil. 

The  central  Polk  committee  of  Tennessee , however, 
have  issued  an  address,  in  which  the  convention  is  in- 
vited to  meet  at  Nashville.  They  seem  however  to 
have  totally  the  shifted  proposition  from  its  starting 
point.  Instead  of  a Southern  Convention — a conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  southern  institutions — the  com- 
mittee conclude  their  address  of  invitation  and  ex- 
planation as  follows: 

“We  have  thought  it  excusable  in  giving  notice  of 
this  mass  meeting,  to  make  the  observation  we  have 
made,  in  order  that  the  public  may  see  its  character, 
and  how  groundless  is  the  insinuation  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  foster  a spirit  of  dissention.  It  is  not  a 
southern  nor  a northern,  nor  in  any  sense,  a section- 
al convention,  but  a national  festival,  to  which  our 
political  brethren  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union 
are  invited.  And  we  assure  them  on  behalf  of  Ten- 
nessee, that  we  will  make  them  thrice  welcome. 

FELIX  ROBERTSTON, 

A.  J.  DONELSON, 
WILLM.  WILLIAMS, 
TIMOTHY  KEZER. 

J.  J.  B.  SOUTHALL. 

Central  State  Committee  of  Corresp  inuence. 


GEN.  HAMILTON’S  SPEECH. 


We  copy  below  from  the  Savannah  Georgian,  the 
substance  of  Gen.  Hamilton’s  speech  at  the  recent 
Texas  meeting  in  that  city. 

General  Hamilton  said,  that  he  certainly  would 
make  a very  ungracious  return  to  the  highly  c unpli- 
mentary  and  enthusiastic  call  which  had  been  made 
on  him,  if  he  did  not  respond  to  it,  at  least,  with  his 
grateful  acknowledgments. 

He  had  attended  the  meeting  this  evening,  it  is 
true,  from  a sympathy  in  and  with  its  object,  but 
with  no  intention  of  taking  the  smallest  part  in  its 
proceedings.  Called  upon  to  bear  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  value  of  Texas  and  the  value  of  annexation, 
he  might  be  regarded  as  an  interested  witness.  He 
hoped  that  the  meeting -would  allow  him  to  set  this 
matter  right.  It  was  true  that  for  the  foreign  and 
domestic  service  of  Texas  he  had,  when  in  a condi- 
tion of  comparative  opulence,  made  large  advances 
to  the  government  of  that,  republic.  It  was  likely  if 
Texas  was  annexed  he  would  be  paid,  to  a certain 
extent,  and  if  she  remained  independent  in  this  event 
he  believed  it  would  be  equally  probable  in  the  long 
run.  At  all  events  the  treaty  lately  concluded  at 
Washington  placed  him  in  the  event  of  its  ratifica- 
tion in  a worse  condition  than  he  now  stood.  Al- 
though he  was  the  first  public  creditor  of  that  coun- 
try who  had  loaned  to  that  government  a large  sum 
of  money  in  guld  and  silver,  for  he  advanced  in  1836, 
to  the  commissioners  of  Texas  in  Charleston  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  m cash  to  enable  General  Hender- 
son to  go  to  England  and  France,  as  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  republic  to  negotiate  for  the  recognition 
of  its  independence,  and  in  1839  had  loaned  her  the 
further  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  pur- 
chase a naval  steamer  for  the  defence  of  her  coaBt 
and  since  had  made  large  advances  for  diplomatic 
service,  yet  he  found  by  the  treaty  that  whilst  the 
claims  ot  Mr.  Frederick  Dawson  which  he  admitted 
to  be  highly  meritorious,  posterior  but  .not  superior 
to  his  own,  were  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  at 
par,  that  his  was  to  be  subjected  not  to  the  famous 
process  of  Procrustes,  which  he  believed  was  one  of 
elongation,  but  to  an  hydraulic  pressure  called  sca- 
ling, by  which  4 and  8 pence  were  so  well  compacted 
into  a highly  convenient  and  portable  compass  as  to 
come  out  four  pence  half  penny. 

His  interest  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  against 
the  treaty,  but  he  went  now  cordially  for  its  ratifica- 
tion as  a great  American  measure,  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  north  and  to  the  security  of  the 
south. 

He  must  be  permitted  however,  ,to  remark,  that 
admitted  by  a special,  resolution  of  her  congress,  into 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  Texas  without  being 
called  upon  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  his  own 
country,  his  mind  had  come  slowly  and  reluctantly 
to  the  conclusion,  that  as  far  as  Texas  was  concern- 
ed she  had  consulted  her  best  interests  in  seeking 
annexation  with  the  United  States.  In  negotiating 
for  her  independence  with  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  he  had  been  the  strenuous  advocate  of  her 
independence,  and  he  had  continued  of  this  mind  un- 
til his  la^t  visit  to  England  .in  1842,  when  he  thought 
there  was  an  obvious  regret  on  the  part  of  her  then 
majesty’s  gpvernment,  that  their  predecessors,  the 
Melbourne  administration,  had  so  precipitately,  as  it 
was  aaidj  recognized  Texas,  Sir  Robert  Peel  indeed 
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declared  in  Ins  n'ace  in  the  house  of  conunojis,  that 
if  her  maj  -ty’s  government  had  that  measure  under 
cimsideraf  i,  it  might  he  a question  how  far  it  would 
be  pot itic  l>  recognize  Texas,  but  that  they  b,ad  found 
the  treaty  formally  and  solemnly  concluded  between 
Texas  and  her  majesty’s  government  and  they  were 
bound  in  good  faith  to  ratify  it.  This  looked  a little 
ominous. 

But  it  was  due  to  candor,  truth,  and  justice,  that  he 
should  make  a few  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  po- 
sition in  which  the  country  finds  itself  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  annexation. 

Since  the  very  unfortunate  treaty  of  boundaries 
and  limits  concluded  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
1819.  with  the  government  of  Spain,  every  adminis- 
tration  including  his,  (Mr.  Adams’)  had  most  strenu- 
ously endeavored  to  obtain  for  a valuable  pecuniary 
consideration  the  territory  of  Texas  so  unwisely  sur- 
rendered. Yet  now  when  it  is  offered  to  us  for  no- 
thing, with  absolutely  the  gratitude  of  the  donor  if  we 
will  accept  it,  who  has  a better  title  to  the  country 
than  Mexico  had  from  whom  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Clay,  in  despite  of  the  sovereign  and  unextinguished 
claim  of  Spain,  entfeavored  to  purchase  it,  she  is  re- 
pulsed with  every  circumstance  of  contumely  and 
insult. 

Men  of  reflection  will  naturally  ask,  why  this  ex- 
traordinary change  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
non-slaveholiiing  states  of  the  Union  and  in  the  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Adam-?  Why,  from  no  other  cause  tinder 
Heaven  but  the  portentous  rise  of  the  slave  question. 
That  serpent  which  has  entered  the  garden  of  Eden 
of  this  confederacy  and  will  only  cease  diffusing  his 
venom,  when  he  shall  have  destroyed  its  paradise. — 
Abolitionism  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  nothing  else. 
Let  us  speak  ou!  boldly  and  like  men. 

Now  I admit  that  it  is  quite  competent  for  men  to 
whom  an  Anglo  Saxon  digestion  for  land  has  been 
denied,  to  say  that  our  territory  is  too  large  already 
and  that  they  have  no  stomach  for  any  more,  and 
that  they  are  in  such  bodily  fright  of  a war  with 
Mexico,  combined  with  such  severe  scruples  of  con- 
science, that  desirable  as  annexation  is,  they  cannot 
purchase  it  at  such  a price.  'T’hesc  are  harmless  pa- 
tients that  may  be  safely  fed  on  water  gruel  and  sago 
until  their  pluck  rises  to  the  sticking  place.  But  this 
is  all  cant  and  humbug  Mr.  Webster  has  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag — Nt>  more  stave  states  are  to  be  admitted 
into  this  Union. 

I hope  I shall  not  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of 
inordinate  conceit,  when  I say  that  the  whole  nego- 
tiation for  annexation  commenced  in  a capital  error, 
which  was  ever  to  have  referred  the  question  to  the 
treaty  making  power;  or  to  have  considered  that 
Texas  de  jure  nad  been  for  one  moment  out  of  this 
Union  since  the  trtuty  of  Paris  in  1803  By  that  com- 
pact, the  government  of  the  United  States  cams  un- 
der an  absolute  and  insuperable  obligation  to  the 
republic  of  Prance,  to  extend  to  Texas  (then  a com- 
ponent part  of  Louisiana)  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  American  citizens,  and  finally  to  admit  her  into 
this  Union.  The  government  of  our  country  had  no 
more  right,  under  the  vague  pretence  of  defining  a 
line,  to  cede  her  to  Spain  than  it  would  have  had 
under  the  Ashburton  treaty  to  surrender  the  whole 
territory  of  the  state  of  ftlaine  to  Great  Britain. — 
Texas  should  have  demanded  at  the  bar  of  both  houses 
of  congress  a performance  of  this  high  and  solemn 
stipulation.  If  refused,  she  would  have  been  substan- 
tially annexed  to.  the  southern  states  in  sympathy  and 
protection,  and  the  hostility  of  Mexico,  in  the  event 
of  aggressiun,  requited  by  a penalty  which  she  would 
long  have  remembered. 

I do  not  mean,  fellow  citizens,  to  detain  you  by 
recondite  reference  to  international  law  to  show  that 
even  through  the  treaty-making  power  that  Texas 
has  an  inconteslibJe  right  as  a sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent state,  to  make  a solemn  compact  with  our  go- 
vernment to  become  a member  of  our  confederacy, 
and  that  Mexico  has  no  jlust  cause  of  war  against 
our  country  in  case  she  is  an.nex.ed.  The  moment 
the  government  of  Texas  was  recognised  by  the 
United  Slates  and  admitted  likewise  by  European 
recognition  tntj  the  family  of  nations,  she  became  just 
as  competent,  w ithout  offence  to  any  human  power, 
as  Mexico  herself  to  enter  into  such  treaty  stipula- 
tions as  she  deemed  fit.  Our  recognition  of  her  in- 
dependence was  not  made  sub  modo  with  a qualified 
cognizance  of  the  possible  and  contingent  power  of 
Mexico  to  wage  war  against  her,  or  even  to  reduce 
her  to  subjection  again,  but  with  an  inferential  ne- 
gation of  this  latter  contingency.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Mexico  mgy  declare  war  against  us,  precisely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  or  I may  be  knocked  down 
in  the  street  without  provocation,  by  some  ruffian 
who  has  nothing  better  to  do.  But  when  are  we  to 
commence  our  primers  of  cowardice  in  this  country, 
and  to  be  advanced  in  the  alphabet  of  timidity  into 
the  conjugation  of  the  verb  “to  fear.”  until  we  tum- 
ble down  into  a state  of  suspended  animation  in  the 


subjective  mood.  Are  our  school  master',  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Van  Buren  to  teach  us  this  lesson?  ] 
know  that  they  will  have  at  least  some  obdurate 
and  ugly  scholars  in  their  school  on  this  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

A war  in  a country  like  ours  is  never  to  be  feared, 
except  when  we  are  in  the  wrong.  The  Anglo  Sax- 
on race  who  colonized,  settled,  and  conquered  Texas, 
have  a better  title  to  her  territory  than  Mexico. — 
They  went  into  the  country  on  the  faith  of  a solemn 
compact  between  the  government  of  Mexico  and 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  their  venerable  patriarch,  which 
was  atrociously  violated  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  to 
an  extent  which  justified  resistance.  Resistance 
ended  in  conquest,  the  only  tide  by  which  most 
countries  hold  what  they  possess.  If  Mexico,  there- 
fore, goes  to  war,  she  must  go  to  war  in  her  own 
wrong.  If  she  does,  let  me  ask  where  she  will  be, 
and  we  will  be,  in  twelve  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities?  Why,  she  in  the  dust, 
and  our  proud  banner  gleaming  in  the  glorious  sun 
light  of  her  gorgeous  sky — the  eternal  sign  that  civi- 
lization has  at  last  come  to  enlighten  and  bless  a be- 
nighted people. 

I will  not,  however,  dwell,  at  this  late  hour,  on  the 
immense  advantages  to  the  resources  of  our  whole 
country  by  the  proposed  annexation  of  the  large 
market  which  would,  at  once,  be  opened  to  the  ma- 
nufactures, of  New  England,  and  the  impulse  which 
her  navigation  would  receive  from  the  carrying  trade 
of  a country  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers in  the  world.  I will  not  dwell  on  these  things, 
because  they  are  regarded  as  no  compensation  by 
those  who  are  most  interest  d in  these  branches  of 
our  industry,  for  the  crime  of  admitting  another 
slave  state  in  the  Union.  But,  to  ourselves.  1 hope 
I may  speak,  without  offence  to  others,  of  the  value 
of  this  acquisition.  The  boundary  of  our  country 
removed  from  the  Sabine  to  the  t\io  Grande,  gives 
us  a secure,  well  defined,  and  impregnable  line — a 
river  running  to  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
washing  at  its  western  bank  a desert  almost  as  im- 
pregnable as  those  of  Arabia,  which  seems  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  as  a bar- 
rier to  keep  our  races  in  perpetual  peace.  The  pre- 
sent boundary  of  the  United  States  then  was  the 
two  main  arteries  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
Red  River  and  Arkansas,  under  the  power,  if  net 
jurisdiction  of  a foreign  government,  exposing  a vul- 
nerable point  on  the  weakest  part  of  our  western 
frontier.  These  territorial  dependencies  do  not  pre- 
sent half  the  danger  which  belongs  to.  another  consi- 
deration. 

Texas  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  a population  total- 
ly alien  in  habits,  sentiments,  and  feeling  to.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Uni'ed  States.  The  conditions  on  which 
grants  of  land  have  been  most  prodigally  issued  by 
the  government  of  that  country  to  needy  foreign 
speculators,  has  led,  or  will  lead,  if  not  promptly- 
arrested,  to  the  accumulation,  within  her  limits  of 
the  worst  population  on  earth — the  offscourings  of 
the  penitentiaries  and  lazar  houses  of  Europe. — 
These  unfortunate  human  beings  are  in  fact,  bought 
by  these  speculators  with  the  promise  of  a head 
right,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  moral 
discrimination,  whatsoever,  as  the  validity  of  their 
own  eleemosynary  depends  on  the  number  of  subjects 
they  can  send  within  a given  time  to  the  country. — 
Whether  they  can  do  much  else  than  rob,  murder, 
or  steal,  is  taken  very  little  into  account  When  I 
was  last  in  Texas  a veiiy  intelligent  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  he  had  gone  on  board  an  emigrant  ship, 
and  that  amidst  a great  deal  of  poverty,  wretched- 
ness, and  brutality,  he  saw  that  several  of  the  emi- 
grants were  handcuffed,  which  induced  him  to  ask 
the  captain  how  it  happened  that  volunteer  emi- 
grants had  these  bracelets  on  their  wrists.  He  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  bad  been  taken 
out  of  a penitentiary.  Some  of  the  potentates  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  sent  an  agent  to  tFeat 
on  the  subject  of  colonization  to  Texas,  on  a largo 
scale,  and  doubtless  will  only  permit  the  emigration 
“of  those  who  leave  their  country  for  their  country’s 
good.” 

I hazard  nothing  in  saying  that,  if  Texas  remains 
independent,  and  this  land  system  continues,  in  five 
years,  that  every  public  officer,  under  the  rank  luxu- 
riance of  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  will  be 
elected,  from  a constable  to  the  president,  by  a po- 
pulation in  direct  hostility  to  the  U.  States,  speaking 
as  many  languages  as  rendered  Bable  melodious,  and 
fit  subjects  on  which  European  fanaticism  may  ope- 
rate with  rabid  virulence. 

This  country,  sir,  for  our  Union  to  be  prosperous, 
and  the  south  to  be  secure,  must  be  ours.  Why  then 
is  this  matter  postponed?  The  most  convenient  time 
to  do  a good  thing  is  to  d,o  it  nous.  Delays  are  dan- 
gerous. 

I have  said  that  the  slave  question  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  opposition  to  annexation.  But  this 


might  be  innoxious,  if  political  causes  did  not  concur 
to  give  potency  to  this  occult  resistance  to  a mea- 
sure vitally  connected  with  (he  best  interests  of  the 
country.  A president  equally  the  objenl  of  the  un- 
sparing hostility  of  both  parties,  originated  the  nego- 
tiation, and  it  has  been,  conducted  by  a statesman  on 

whose  genius  and  virtues  envy  turns  its  pale  gaze 

“Sun,  I hate  thy  beams.” 

What  a commentary  is  it  upon  our  institutions  that 
a great  measure  should  be  impeded  by  miserable  cal- 
culations for  power  and  office.  And  that  this  elective 
monarchy  of  ours  should  be  eating  into  the  vitals  of 
our  country  with  the  destructive  rapidity  of  a cancer. 
Yes,  sir,  it  is  John  Tyler’s  treaty  and  negotiation  by 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  as  such  it  must  be  put  down — 
cost  what  it  may. 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  putting 
his  foot  on  the  throat  of  the  latter,  and  my  old  and 
approved  friend,  Mr.  Van.  Btuen,  has  hugged  with 
delight,  the  conceit  that  he  has  cornered  his  nulhfier 
in  a spot  so  narrow  that  suffocation  is  inevitable. — 
Vain  and  inconsiderate  hope!!  What  has  been  the 
result*  Why,  that  Mr.  Clay,  yet  warm  with  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  south,  in  his  retreat  north,  lets  fly 
his  Parthian  arrow;  it  has  not  grazed  Mr.  Tyler,  but 
has  killed  every  friend  he  has  south  of  the  Potomac, 
not  one  of  whom  in  the  face  of  this  mighty  southern 
question,  will  politically  survive  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, whilst  Mr.  Van  Buren,  far  more  disinterested 
and  generous,  has  only  killed'  himself.  A suicide 
so  perfectly  inoffensive,  that  even  on  a post  mortem 
examination,  not  a mark  of  violence  will,  be  dis- 
covered on  his  person;  his  countenance  wearing  so 
placid  a smile  of  his  enviable  temper,  the  coroner 
must  find  that  he  has  “his  quietus  made  with  a bare 
bodkin.” 

The  question  arises,  shall  this  great  national  ac- 
quisition be  defeated  by  those  now  struggling  for  po- 
litical power?  Shall  we  wait  until  Mr.  Clay  shall 
obtain  the  permission  of  that  “respectable  portion” 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  he  consi- 
ders as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  his  concur- 
rence in  the  policy  of  annexation,  comprehending 
of  course  the  special  approbation  of  those  two  high- 
|v  respectable  philanthropists,  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Garrison. 

Shall  we  wait  until  the  resurrection  of  my  friend 
Van  Buren,  and  he  shall  have  recovered  from  his  se- 
vere fits  of  moderation,  and  be  able  to  come  out  in 
six  columns  of  minion  or  brevier-on  tfie  other  side 
of  the  question  in  support  of  annexation?  Shall  we 
wait  until  Texas  shall  have  made  a better  bargain 
elsewhere  with  the  most  powerful  of  our  rivals?  No! 
we  might  as  well  wait  until  the  day  of  judgment,  or 
three  days  of  grace  after.  Now  or  never. 

1 think  1 may  venture  to  suggest  how  long  we  may- 
wait.  Until,  sir,  the  delegations  of  congress  from 
the  sou-h  in  favor  of  annexation  shall  meet,  one,  unit- 
ed, and  indivisible,  in  conclave  on  the  adjournment 
of  congress,  and  with  coolness,  courage,  discretion, 
and  sagacity , clearly  define  the  course  their  peopla 
at  home  are  to  pursue.  We  have  a right  to  expect 
this  counsel,  this  confidence,  this  instruction  at  their 
hands.  Preambles,  resolutions,  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  legal  acumen— may  as  Burke  says  “snuff 
tyranny  in  the  tainted  breeze.”  They  may  point  out 
injustice,  hut  action  can  only  overcome  it. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren to  defeat  annexation.  They  might  as  well  attempt 
to  draw  a veil  across  the  burning  disk  of  the  sun. — 
Yes  she  Is  ours  just  as  certainly  as  the  great  father  of 
our  western  waters  receives  into  his  capacious  bosom 
her  tributaries,  and  rolls  in  united  majesty  with  them 
to  the  ocean.  Just  as  certain  as  the  blood  that  cir- 
culates in  the  hearts  of  her  people  is  our  blood — ■ 
just  as  certain, as  their  God  is  our  God — their  lan- 
guage our  language — their  fate  now  and  forever  our 
fate. 

But  to  make  this  destiny  doubly  sure,  the  south 
must  be  united.  As  for  the  poor  distinction  of  whig 
and  democrat,  they  sink  into  utter  contempt  and  in- 
significance in  the  presence  of  this  great,  august, 
southern,  nay,  by  a far  more  comprehensive  and  me- 
ritorious designation, — national  question.  The  fire 
is  just  lit.  It  will  blaze  with  the  intensity  of  a dry 
cane  brake  before  a March  wind,  burning  up  every 
weed  that  obstructs  its  progress.  “Every  man’s  coun- 
try (as  it  has  been  justly  said)  is  the  sphere  of  his 
duties” — may  we  stand  up  to  ours,  fearing  nothing 
but  our  God. 


GOV.  TROUP’S  LETTER. 

Valdosta,  Laurens,  ( Geo.)  3d  June,  1814. 

Gentlem.en:  The  slavery  question  Ifas  readied  its 
crisis.  The  abolitionists  must  side  with  England, 
and  go  for  universal  emancipation,  or  fulfil  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  constitution  of  tiie  United  States. 
In  the  first  alternative  they  are  our  enemy,  in  the 
last  our  friend,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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The  very  best  men  in  the  country  who  are  sound 
patriots,  and  who  look  to  its  interests  as  a who'e,; 
may  have  been  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  va- 
rious aspects -in  which  annexation  has  been  present- 
ed, and  the  more  easily  perplexed,  by  a laudable  re 
gard  to  the  sacredness  of  the  public  faith;  and  of 
this,  f would  say,  that  should  any  man  entertain  the 
least  doubt  of  the  compromittal  of  that  faith  he 
oughf  not  do  be  the  advocate  of  annexation.  It  is 
because  I have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  I advise 
you,  without  hesitation,  to  give  all  your  efforts  to  the 
support  of  that  measure,  not  merely  as  one  of  expe- 
diency and  sound  policy,  but  as  vital,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  without  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
the  southern  and  western  country  are  in  imminent 
peril. 

If  Texas  were  as  independent  of  Mexico  33  she  is 
of  other  countries,  you  will  readily  perceive  how 
one  great  obstaele  to  annexation  would  be  removed. 
There  would  be  no  scruples  touching  the  faith — and 
yet  this-makes  no  difference. 

If  Texas  had  her  acknowledged  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  and  rights  of  property — absolved  from 
all  connection  with  Mexico,  and  were  to  presume  to 
do,  in  relation  to  slavery,  v/hat  England  would  per- 
suade her-.to  do,  and  what  Mexico  would  force  her 
to  do — the  entire  of  the  southern  states,  (if  one  com- 
xnur.ity,)  would  have  a right,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
as  a measure  of  safety,- to  protest  against  any  such 
doing,  ar.a  to  follow  up  that  protest  by  acts  of  war 
and  reprisal — having  justifiable  cause  of  war  in  self- 
defence  I say,  admitting  Texas  to  be  among  the 
most  independent  of  nations,  and  having  supreme 
control  over  her  slave  population,  Texas  would  still 
be  subject  to  the  same  limitation  and  restriction  in 
her  use  and  control  of  that  population,  as  all  states 
and  individuals  would  be  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
natfions,  viz:  so.  to  control  and  use  that  population,  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  her  neighbors — 
especially  the  rights  which  appertain  to  the  same 
description  of  population.  If  Texas,  following  the 
example  of  Mexico,  were  to  pass  an  act  of  emanci- 
pation. well  knowing  that  the  same  population 
would  instantaneously  cross  the  line  to  poison  and 
corrupt-  andi incite  their  own  color  to  cut  the  throats 
of  the  women  .and  children  on  this  side,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  by  the  strictest  casuits,  of  the 
right  of  the  southern  states,  (the  federal  govern- 
ment refusing  its  aid,}  to  protect  themselves  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power  as  a case  of  imminent 
peril,  and  one  not  admitting  of  delay. 

If  Texas,  being  independent,  and  for  reasons 
seeming  good  and  .sufficient  to  herself,  should,  by 
such  a course  of  policy, -so  far  involve  the  safety  of 
this  portion  of  the  United  Stales,  as  to  give  justifia- 
ble cause  lor  war.  is  ibecase  at  all  altered,  because 
not  being  independent  in  the  opinion  of  every  body, 
Texas  happened  to  be  stimulated  by  England,  or  any 
other  foreign  power,  to  adopt  this  same  policy?  If  1 
indeed,  from  urgent  interest  or  superior  force,  Texqs  I 
should  be  thus  constrained,  Texas  might  be  pitied, 


neither  to  the  one,  nor  to  the  other,  nor  to  both,  to 
abolish, slavery  in  such  a manner  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  her  neighbor  states,  of  which  those  states 
are  the  exclusive  judges. 

You  may  ohserve,  gentlemen,  that!  have  pot  con 
sidered  the  power  of  Texas  to  make,  and  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  receive,  a title  to  that  coun- 
try. If  Texas  be  actually  .independent,  no  body 
disputes  her, power;  and  whether  she  be  independ- 
ent or  not  may  be  left  to  the  higher  jurists  to  de- 
cide, but  having  ourselves  acknowledged  her  inde- 
pendence— having  acknowledged  it  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  won  it,  and  would  maintain  it — 
I would  not  now  deny  her  that  Independence,  espe- 
cially when  such  denial  rejects. the  treaty,  and  would 
compel  us,  in  self-defence,  to  occupy  the  country 
without  the  treaty. 

England  has  made  what  is  tantamount  to  a decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  southern  and  western 
states;  Mexico  does  the  same,  by  her  continued  or 
interim  *d  efforts  to  force  emancipation  upon  Texas. 
Mexico  uas  no  right  to  plead  treaty  stipulations  in 
justification  of  an  aggression  which  would  warrant 
the  United  States  in  declaring  war  against  her.  War 
authorizes  the  destruction  of  life  and  property:  the 
consequences  of  abolition  are  the  same;  and  when- 
ever Mexico  or  England  shall  raise  the  standard  of 
abolition  on  the  borders  of  the.Unifed  States,  a great 
moral  responsibility  will  devolve  on  the  well  mean- 
ing opponents  to  annexation,  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  belieye  that  Texas,  which  they  had 
acknowledged  to  be  independent,  was  independent 
enough  to  make  a treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  and  guaranty  between 
France  and  the  United  States  was  never  considered 
null  and  void  because  the  United  States  might  even- 
tually have  been  subjugated  by  England.  It  was 
sufficient  that  France  had  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  U.  S.,  whether  war  did  or  did  not 
follow.  When  the  United  Slates  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Texas,  Mexico  knew  that  such  ac- 
knowledgment would  qualify  Texas  to  make  a treaty 
of  cession,  or  any  other  treaty,  and  she  did  not  then 
choose  to  make  it  a cause  of  war  with  the  United 
States. 

The  substance  of  these  very  hasty  and  undigested 
remarks,  gentlemen,  in  answer  to  your  letter, 
amounts  to  this:  that  it  is  better,  every  thing  consi- 
dered, to  take  the  treaty  of  cession  as  a good  and 
valid  treaty,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  occupying 
Texas  by  force  (whether  a territory  of  Mexico  or 
Texas)  as  a measure  of  self-preservation  against  the 
threatened  aggression  of  England  or  Mexico,  or 
Texas,  or  all  of  them.  I would  not  anticipate  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  fulfil  their  duty  of 
protection  and  guaranty  under  the  constitution — 
such  failure  being  virtually  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land in  her  crusade  against  us;  nor  will  I despair  of 
Mexico  consulting  her  true  interest  in  so  far  recog- 
nising the  treaty  as  to  agree  to  new  boundari.es  with 
the  United  States,  as  indispensable  to  the’ future 


but  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  retribution  which  1 Feace  and  security  of  both  countries.  Very  re 


must  inevitably  follow  a measure,  so  replete  with 
mischief  and  disaster  to  a neighbor  and  friend. 

It  Texas  be  not,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, .inde- 
pendent of  Mexico,  but  subject,  contingently,  to  oc- 
cupation and  dominion  ,m  due  course  of  war,  still  the 
southern  .states  have  a right  to  say,  and  if  they  are 
rot  defended  by  the  U.  States,  they  are  in  duty 
bound, to  -ay,  that  Mexico. shall  not  conquer  Texas. 
The  southern  states  know,  that  if  Mexico 


spectfully,  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Diomatari, 


G.  M. 
Harrison- 


TROUP. 


THE  DECLARATION  IN  FAVOR 

LAW  AND  ORDER. 


OF 


From  the  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette , July  11. 

We  stated  in  our  last  that  arrangements  had  been 

shouhU  made  to  address  to  Ihe  governor  of  the  common  wealth 

conquer  Texas,  the  same  results  would  follow,  as  if;  a declaration  of  the  feelings  and  judgments  of  the 
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Texas  .alone — or  Texas  with  England  and  Mexico, ' citizens  of  Philadelphia  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
were  to  resolve  and  carry' into  effect,  the  abolition  ol ! late  outrageous  riots. 

slavery  in  Texas.  1 Yesterday  morning  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part 

If  Texas,  therefore,  pressed  by  the  war  of  Mexi- , in  the  measure,  and  some  others,  assembled  at  Evan’s 
co,  refuses  to  lend  herseli  to  the  injury  or  ruin  of  l Hotel,  Thomas  J.  Wharton  presiding,  and  appointed 
the  south  and  western  states — if  pressed  by  the  poli- 1 a committee  to  wait  upon  the  governor  and  acquaint 


cy  ana' Influence  and  power  of  England,  she  holds 
steadfastly  to  ' the  prospective  alliance  of  her  own! 
blood  and 'kindred — is  pressed  by  wasted  resources! 
and  imperious  wants,  in  her' day  of  tribulation— and 
beset  by  crafty  and  covert  friends,  as  well  as  a pub- 1 
lie  enemy— she  gives  hep  people,  her  country,  and 
all,  to  those  who  mo3t  naturally  seek,  and  who  best 
deserve  them—  who  and  what  are  they  of  the  United 
States — who  and  what  are  they  of  the  southern  and 
wr stern  states,  who  will  take  part  with  England  and 
Mexico  and  the  abolitionists  of  all  countries,  against 
Texas? ' 

I repeat,  that  ft  matters  not  what  our  stipulations 
of  treaty  may  have  been  w)th  Mexico,  provided  we 


bim  of  the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  ready  to  present 
the  address. 

The  Hall  of  Independence  having  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  governor,  his  excellency  went 
thither  at  once,  and  the  meeting  with  numerous  citi- 
zens had  already  entered. 

Thomas  J.  Wharton,  esq.  prefaced  with  a few  ap- 
propriate remarks  the  following  address: 

[ADDRESS  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PHILADELPHIA.] 

To  His  Excellency , the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania — 
The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  respect- 
fully represent,  that  having  read  with  the  highest  sat 
isfaction  your  excellency’s  general  orders,  of  the  8th 

, — , r instant,  and  believing  that  there  never  was  an  occa- 

l U<°a  3tlP^‘ate  expressly — 1st.  That  in  no  event 1 sion  on  which  it  was  more  . th^n  now,  the  duty  of  ev- 
should  the  United  States  enter  into  treaty  with  Tex-  ery  citizen  worthy  of  the  name,  to  sustain  all  in  au- 


?s — -Sd.  That  Mexico  or  Texas  might  at  any  time 
abolish  slavery  within  her  limits,  wilhout  complaint 
or  molestation  from  the  U.  Slates.  If  we  have 


thority,  in  their  noble  efforts  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  riot,  and  to  restore  to  our  agitated  city  the  bles- 

, , ---  -•  i sings  of  peace,  o,rder,  and  security,  wc,  the  under- 

a e no  such  specific  treaty  stipulations,  then,  with- 1 signed,  do  respectfully,  deliberately,  and  solemnly 
nf  \u6  erence  ma^  . rel.ative  condition  , testify  to  your  excellency,  and  through  ypu  to  all 

l and  Texas,  at  any  time,  it  is  penailted  who  have  keen,  a ad  now  are  engaged  in  the  perform 


mance  of  this  .most  incumbent  duty,  the  sentiments 
with  which  we  are  individually  and  collectively  im- 
pressed by  the  events  of  the  last  Tew  days. 

In  the  first  place — we  beg  leave,  respeotfully,  to 
.state,  that  we  most  cordially  concur  in. the  sentiments 
expressed  in  your  excellency’s  general  orders,  in  the 
moderation,  firmness  and  decision  manifested  in  them, 
in  the  approbation  which  they  so  distinctly  giv-e  to 
all  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  Major 
General  .Patterson,  as  well  as  by  the  high  sheriff,  for 
quelling  and  dispersing  the  tumultuous  assemblages 
of  persons  who  sought  to  intimidate  and  drive  from 
the  ground  the  military  force  while  peacefully  en- 
gaged in  performing  its  duty,  and  in  the  measures 
which  your  excellency  has  prescribed,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder  and  the  effectual  restoration  of 
our  wonted  peace  and  security;  and  we  offer  to  your 
excellency,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  same,  and  do 
pledge  ourselves  to  be  aiding  and. assisting  to  all  that 
shall  be  done  in  the  lawful  spirit  of  those  general 
orders,  for  the  attainment  of  this  indispensable  end. 

We  further  declare  to  your  excellency  our  clear 
opinion,  that  the  thanks  of  every  .friend  of  law  and 
order  in  this  community,  and  throughout  the  land — 
are  due  to  Major  General  Patterson,  to  Brigadier 
General  Gadwallader,  and  to  all  the  gallant  men  who 
as  officers  or  privates,  acted  under  their  command, 
for  their  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  the  trying 
scenes  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  They  are 
all  of  them  citizens,  performing  the  highest  duty  that 
a citizen  can  be  called  upon  to  pe  rform ---the  duty  of 
perilling  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  the 
constitution,  which  they  have  voluntarily  adopted  for 
their  government.  They  have  been  acting  under  the 
civil  authority,  in  obedience  to  its  commands,  for  the 
attainment  of  no  personal  object  of  their  own,  .with- 
out a view  to  pay,  emolument,  or  military  distinction 
— without  a sentiment  of  personal  hostility  to  any 
human  being,  but  doing  all  that  they  have  done  by 
command  of  the  law,  and  in  a spirit  of  as  much  for- 
bearance as  was  ever  shown  in  a like  emergency. 

•In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  which  was  no 
more  their  duty  than  ours,  and  in  performing  which, 
they  were  citizens,  and  only  citizens,  using  the  lawful 
force,  which  unlawful  force  made  necessary,  their 
blood  has  been  shed,  and  the  lives  of  some  of  them 
■laid  down  upon  the  spot  which,  by  the  command  of 
:the  civil  authorities,  it  was  .their  duty  to  defend. — 
Among  them,  we, ace  especially  called  upon  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  brave  and  patriotic  men,  who,  from 
the  remote  parts  of  our  own  county,  in  obedience  to 
the  law,  promptly  repaired  to  our  city,  leaving  their 
peaceful  homes,  to  .intervene , in  our  unhappy  distur- 
bances. The  least  we  can  render  do  all  these  brave 
men  is  thanks,  heartfelt  thanks,  and  the  generous  con- 
fidence that  is  due  to  those  who  expose  themselves 
in  such  a cause,  hereafter  we  hope  and  trust  that  a 
better  reward  than  thanks  arid  confidence  will  be  giv- 
en to  the  families  of  those  whose  supports  and  props 
have  been  taken  from  them  by  their  noble  devotion, 
as  citizens  to  the  public  service. 

And  to  those  brave  .hearted  men,  in  particular, 
who  from  other  and  distant  counties,  under  your  ex- 
cellency’s order,  have  come  hither,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  to  our  support,  we  feel  that  no  expression 
of  our  thanks  could  be  too  strong.  We  trust  that 
should  the  occasion  arrive,  which  God  forbid,  when 
they  may  need  similar  service  and  devotion  from  us, 
we  may  be  found  ready  to  repay  the  honorable  debt 
we  have  incurred  to  them. 

We  further  declare  to  your  excellency  our  clear 
opinion,  that  in  whatever  instance  the  use  of  Jawful 
force  by  these  our  fellow  citizens  has  been  attended 
by  wounds  or  death  to  persons  who  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  a lawless  mob  who  were  in  arms  against 
the  law,  but  were — as  it  is  most  unjustly  called- — ca- 
sually or  accidentally  present,  or  from  mere  cuxiosi- 
ty,  .while  every  such  instance  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
most  deeply  lamented  by  each  and  all  of  us,  it  has 
been  in  these  cases,  as  in  like  cases  it  ever  will  be, 
the  consequence  of  not  retiring  from  the  presence 
of  the  lawless,  as  persons  whom  it  is  the  bound.en  du- 
ty o.f  every  good  citizen  to  forsake  and  to  denounce. 

From  such  a scene  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  retire — 
but  those  to  whom  the  law  has  confided  the  defence 
of  property  and  life.  Mere  curiosity  is  scarcely  a 
better  justification  for  being  so  present  than  neutrali- 
ty. Every  person  standing  .in  the  ranks  of  the  mob, 
adds  to  its  apparent  force  and  to  its  actual  vio'ence. 
Tile  duty  of  every  one  is  either  to  resist  the  rioters 
or  to  retire.  Deeply  as  such  calamities  are  lament- 
ed by  us  and  none  the  less  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated cautions  to  all  persons  to  retire  from  .the  scene 
of  riot  and  disorder,  we  deem  it  our  bounden  duty  to 
declare  that  such  wounds  and  deaths  are  in  law  and 
in  conscience,  in  legal  responsibility,  and  in  moral, 
before  man  and  the  light  of  heaven, — wounds  arid 
deaths  caused  by  the  rioters  and  insurgents,  and  by 
them  only.  Theirs  is  the  whole  guilt,  and  theirs 
should  be  the  whole  responsibility. 
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We  finally  declare  to  your  excellency,  that  we 
deem  it  wholly  unlawful  to  sp.  ak  or  to  think  of  the 
alleged  causes  of  the  late  terrible  outrages, — or  in 
any  way  palliating  them.  Neither  religion  nor  poli- 
tics should  be  spoken  of  as  extenuating  in  any  con- 
ceivable degree  their  enormity.  Religion  and  politics 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  such  men  as  have 
been  acting  in  these  scenes,  nor  such  men  with  them. 
The  rioters  are  men  cast  off  from  all  respect  for  law, 
or  for  our  institutions,  and  are  ready  for  arson,  mur- 
der, for  rapine,  for  any  thing  that  can  be  obtained  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  law.  They  are  few  in  number. 
They  cannot  stand  for  a moment  bv  their  own  force 
against  the  whole  people  of  Philadelphia,  or  any  sec- 
tion of  it.  Let  them  on  the  instant  of  their  assaults 
upon  property  or  life,  be  left  to  themselves.  Let  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  scene  retire  to  their  homes. 
Let  all  from  other  quarters  retire  in  like  manner  to 
theirs. 

Ina  short  lime  it  will  be  perceived,  that  these  law- 
less men  are  as  few  in  numbers,  as  they  are  desperate 
in  their  purposes;  and  that  instead  of  being  peculiar 
to  Philadelphia  they  are  such  as  all  cities  contain — 
and  such  are  always  ready,  unless  met  and  repressed, 
to  achieve  the  ruin  of  any  and  every  place  that  har- 
bors them.  Jf  honest  men  and  good  citizens  will  not 
appear  to  swell  their  numbers  at  the  time  of  commo- 
tion— will  not  in  this  way  give  them  confidence  and 
support — will  not  palliate  what  is  done  by  them — 
and  will  not  misconceive  or  misrepresent  what  is 
done  to  suppress  them,  we  may  hope  by  such  mea- 
sures as  the  law  authorizes,  and  your  excellency  ap- 
proves, that  peace,  security,  and  reputation  may 
again  come  back  to  our  city,  from  which  they  of 
late  seemed  to  take  their  flight  forever.  May  God 
Touchsafe  their  speedy  return,  and  permanent  abi- 
ding with  us. 

In  offering  this  individual  testimony  to  the  civil  of- 
ficers, and  uniformed  corps  of  the  state,  the  county, 
and  the  city,  we  declare  to  your  excellency  that  we 
have  no  other  object  upon  earth,  than  to  give  confi- 
dence to  public  and  private  virtue,  in  a crisis  which 
demands  them  both  in  the  highest  degree;  and  to  de- 
clare our  acknow  ledgment  of  the  great  truth  upon 
which  all  government,  and  republican  government 
especially,  rests,  that  obedience,  implicit,  unhesita- 
ting, and  unquestioning  obedience  is  due  to  the  law, 
while  it  is  the  law — and  that  the  life  and  property  of 
every  citizen  should  be  freely  offered  in  its  support. 
If  any  has  done  wrong  on  the  side  of  the  law,  let 
peace  and  order  be  restored,  and  the  law  will  judge 
her  servants  as  impartially  as  she  will  judge  her  ene- 
mies. Iu  the  meantime,  let  the  watchword  of  every 
man  be,  Let  confidence  be  given  to  the  servants  of  tke  law 
until  its  enemies  are  suppressed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  your  excel- 
lency’s friends  and  servants. 

THOMAS  I.  WHARTON, 

Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Francis  West,  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

(Affixed  to  the  address  were  the  signatures  of  one 
or  two  thousand  citizens.)  To  which  several  thou- 
sand were  afterwards  added. 

Governor  Porter  was  evidently  deeply  affected  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  “declaration,”  and  the  warmth 
of  feeling  manifested  towards  himself.  Governor 
Porter  replied  as  follows — 

[the  governor’s  reply  ] 

Gentlemen:  Having  had  an  opportunity  but  a few 
minutes  to  see  a copy  of  the  paper  which  has  been 
read, — it  cannot  be  expected  that  I should  make  a 
lengthened  reply  to  it.  The  occasion  forbids  me  to 
say  less  than  this,  that  I know  not  whether  any  testi- 
monial which  I have  ever  received  from  the  hands 
of  ray  fellow  citizens  during  the  course  of  a long 
and  somewhat  varied  life,  has  filled  me  with  livelier 
emotions  of  gratitude.  Replete  as  your  address  is 
with  expressions  of  confidence,  and  respect,  and  cor- 
dial good  will,  and  emanating  as  it  does  from  persons 
of  the  highest  standing  in  their  several  pursuits,  and 
the  highest  character  for  responsibility  and  useful- 
ness, it  is  sufficient  to  touch  a much  colder  heart  than 
1 trust  beats  within  my  own  bosom. 

No  one,  my  fellow  citizens,  deplores  more  than  I, 
the  melancholy  occasion  which  has  caused  our  meet- 
ing together  this  day.  The  just  language  which  you 
have  employed  in  characterizing  the  recent  insurrec- 
tion of  a portion  of  our  citizens  against  our  whole- 
some and  salutary  laws,  meets  my  hearty  approbation; 
while  the  firm  determination  you  evince  to  put  down 
and  banish  such  dangerous  excesses,— will,  1 hope, 
suitably  encourage  and  strengthen  the  arms  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  and  lead  in  this  arduous  but 
necessary  work. 

I cheerfully  join  in  the  applause  which  you  bestow 
on  the  gallant  and,  highly  praiseworthy  conduct  of 
the  military  and  thV'cilizens  who  have  lent  their  aid 
in  suppressing  these  disturbances,  it  is  calculated  to 
fill  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try with  the  highest  admiration  for  these  distinguish- 


ed men.  And  1 here  embrace  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  l sincerely  hope,  that  after  our  troubles  shall 
have  been  quieted,  suitable  measures  will  be  adopted 
to  commemorate  this  conduct. 

Allow  me  once  more,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  thank 
you  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  me; — and 
the  aid  in  maintaining  the  laws  you  have  so  prompt- 
ly tendered.  I shall  take  great  pleasure  in  co-opera- 
ting with  you  to  effect  the  important  objects  which 
you  desire  to  accomplish.  So  far  as  in  me  lies,  the 
laws  shall  be  maintained. 

Gentlemen,  this  reception  is  exceedingly  grateful 
to  my  feelings.” 

Three  hearty  cheers  saluted  the  governor  as  he 
concluded  his  Bpeech,  and  all  present  joined  in  es- 
corting him  to  his  quarters  at  the  American  Hotel. 
When  they  had  arrived  there,  the  governor  again 
gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  thanks,  and  after 
repeated  cheers  the  citizens  assembled  adjourned. 

The  condilion  of  affairs  in  this  lately  distracted  com- 
munity, begins  to  wear  a better  aspect.  A determina- 
tion to  sustain  the  laws,  protect  life  and  property,  and  to 
punish  those  who  dare  to  violate  either,  is  evinced  by  a 
variety  of  appropriate  measures.  Justice  to  the  officers 
and  men  who  so  manfully  su-tained  the  caune.  at  such 
eminent  risk,  is  being  awarded  by  public  and  efficient 
expression.  Ample  funds  for  defraying  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  defence,  have  been  voted  by  the  authorities. — 
An  imposing  military  force  is  kept  in  service  to  insure 
the  execution  of  the  laws  against  those  who  have  so 
daringly  violated  them.  Numerous  arrests  have  been 
made,  and  some  have  been  committed  on  charges  of 
treason,  others  on  minor  charges.  Volunteer  regiments 
are  enrolling  themselves,  of  the  citizens,  to  be  called  up- 
on at  a moment’s  notice.  Handsome  rewards  are  offer- 
ed for  the  deteciion  of  offenders,  and  the  courts  are  bu- 
sy in  examining  those  that  arc  brought  before  them. 


THE  MORMON  WAR. 


Letter  from  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 

On  board  the  Boreas,  Sunday,  June  30th,  1844. 

We  reached  Quincy  a little  after  twelve  o’clock, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  quick  travelling,  as  we  left  St. 
Louis  of  Saturday  evening,  at  five. 

At  Quincy  i found  Governor  Ford.  He  reached 
Columbus  on  Friday  morning,  very  much  exhausted; 
so  much  so  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  carriage. 
The  next  day  he  reached  this  place,  where  he  has 
established  his  head  quarters.  He  has  established 
expresses  between  this  and  the  seat  of  war,  by  which 
he  is  almost  hourly  advised  of  passing  events.  The 
reason  for  the  governor’s  removing  to  this  place  and 
establishing  his  head  quarters  here,  is  his  want  of 
confidence  in  the  people  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  excitement.  He  is  alike  afraid  to  trust  either 
the  troops  or  the  citizens  around  Carthage  and 
Warsaw.  I think  this  distrust  is  not  unfounded  and 
is  manifested  by  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Illinois, a copy  of  which  I enclose  you.  The  gover- 
nor expresses  the  most  positive  determination  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law;  and,  situated 
where  lie  is,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  some  of  the  cool- 
est and  most  talented  men  of  the  state,  I have  great 
confidence  in  his  carrying  this  intention  into  effect, 
at  least  as  far  as  may  be  in  his  power.  His  purposes 
appear  to  be  good,  if  he  has  the  nerve  and  the  support 
necessary  to  carry  them  out. 

No  further  outbreak  has  occurred,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  this  point;  nut  I believe  that  the  troops  are 
still  stationed  at  Warsaw  and  Carthage,  and  the  great 
excitement  prevails  at  each  place  It  is  apprehended 
that  the  troops  or  our  citizens  from  one  of  these  points, 
may  make  a descenfxpmi  Nat-voo.  If  this  is  done, 
the  large  force  alluded  io  in  the  governor’s  proclama- 
tion, will  be  immediately  called  out. 

The  governor  has  deputed  a commission  consisting 
of  Mr.  Jonas,  of  Columbus,  and  Mr.  Fellows,  of 
Schuyler  county,  to  visit  the  Mormons  at  Nauvoo,  to 
inquire  particularly  into  their  situation,  and  give 
them  such  instruction  or  orders  as  they  may  deem 
necessary.  The  same  commission  is  vested  with 
plenary  powers  in  relation  to  troops  at  Carthage  and( 
Warsaw,  and  if  they  deem  it  most  advisable  may  dis- 
band them  and  order  them  home.  This  commission 
goes  directly  to  Nauvoo  this  evening,  and  1 shall  ac- 
company them,  and  from  thence  I shall  probably  go  to 
Carthage. 

If  no  further  outbreaks  have  occurred  before  these 
gentlemen  reach  the  scene  of  action,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  be  able  to  allay  the  storm  It  is  not  now 
in  the  power  of  the  governor  alone  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. The  Mormons,  from  the  murder  of  Smith, 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  power  of  the  governor  to 
fulfil  his  pledges.  The  anti-Mormon  party  distrust 
him,  and  are  not  disposed  to  obey  his  requests.  I am 
told  that  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  Carthage 
he  spoke  in  harsh,  though  just,  terms  of  their  con 
duct  in  tiie  killing  of  the  Smiths.  These  prejudices 
will  not  apply  to  the  gentlemen  composing  this  com- 
mission. 


I am  told  that  the  governor  will  offer  a large  re- 
ward for  the  apprehension  of  the  persons  who  over- 
powered the  guard  and  killed  Smith  I'  is  said  that 
he  has  announced  his  determination  to  bring  them  to 
justice.  I have  r tceived  what  1 presume  is  a true 
version  of  this  affair — the.  killing  of  the  Smiths — 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  account  received 
in  St  Louis  on  Saturday  morning.  As  I presume  you 
have  received  a corrected  statement,  I will  not  now 
give  you  the  history,  but  wait  until  1 have  gone  over 
the  ground  and  hear  the  stories  of  those  in  and  about 
the  scene  of  action.  When  I shall  have  satisfied  my- 
self of  all  the  facts,  I will  speak  of  the  transaction  as 
I think  it  deserves,  and  leave  the  censure  to  fall  on 
whomsoever  may  deserve  it. 

There  is  said  to  be  about  two  thousand  troops  at 
Warsaw,  Carthage,  and  Augusta.  Most  of  them  I 
presume  will  be  disbanded  by  the  commissionors.  At 
Tully  I learned  that  a company  of  about  twenty  have 
gone  over  to  Warsaw,  from  Clark  county,  Mo.  In 
this  war  with  the  Mormons,  if  I may  express  an 
opinion,  1 would  say  that  the  Missourians  should 
stand  off  and  leave  the  Illinoians  to  settle  their  own 
family  quarrels.  There  does  not  appear  to,  he  very 
much  excitement  upon  the  subject  on  the  Missouri 
side  hut  wherever  an  expression  is  made,  it  generally 
manifests  a deep  and  determined  hostility  to  the 
Mormons. 

I observe  that  there  are  a great  number  of  reports 
circulating  through  this  quarter,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
judicial to  the  Mormons;  and  I presume  in  every  case 
without  foundation — nevertheless,  they  are  calculat- 
ed to  excite  the  people.  The  reflecting  portion  of 
the  community  should  discountenance  the  circulation 
of  the >e  rumors,  unless  sustained  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  justify  their  belief. 

At  Alexandria,  which  is  on  the  Missouri  side,  near- 
ly opposite  Warsa  > , I saw  a good  deal  of  bad  feeling 
prevailing.  At  least  I judge  this  from  the  exp.es- 
sions  used  by  the  people  whom  I saw.  They  speak 
of  the  Mormons  in  the  most  bitter  and  contemptuous 
ferms.  A number  of  the  citizens  from  the  Missouri 
side  have  gone  over  to  assist  in  protecting  Warsaw. 

I presume  if  occasion  offers  they  are  ready  to  act 
against  the  Mormons. 

TParsaw,  6 P.  M. 

As  we  approach  the  town,  it  presents  a martial 
appearance.  The  three  companies  from  Quincy  are 
drawn  up  in  line  on  the  wharf.  They  are  a fine 
looking  set  of  men,  and  consist  of  a company  of  rifle- 
men, an  uniformed  company  of  infantry , and  a hand- 
somely uniformed  and  well  drilled  company  of  Ger- 
mans. The  height  above  the  landing,  where  the  whig 
head  quarters  stand,  is  occupied  by  their  field  pieces, 
guarded,  and  presenting  the  regular  appearance  of 
an  army.  The  regular  encampment  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  town. 

Mr.  Jonas  made  a short  speech  to  the  men  upon 
landing,  in  which  after  announcing  the  capacity  in 
which  he  and  Mr.  Fellows  were  acting,  he  assured 
them  of  the  governor’s  intention,  at  all  hazards,  to 
protect  the  people  of  both  sides  from  aggression  from 
the  other,  and  his  determination,  if  it  required  the 
whole  force  of  the  state,  to  preserve  the  law  and 
constitution.  The  speech  was  well  received.  After 
this  the  officers  were  assembled  in  the  cabin  of 
the  boat,  where  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners 
and  the  orders  to  Gen.  Darning  were  read.  The 
Quincy  troops  will  return  home  this  evening  by  the 
Boreas,  as  they  deem  their  services  unnecessary  at 
present.  The  citizens  are  very  much  alarmed,  but 
l think  without  cause.  1 believe  an  effort  will  be 
made  by  some  of  the  citizens  who  are  resolved  that 
the  Mormons  shall  leave  the  country,  to  create  fresh 
difficulties,  but  with  how  much  success  remains  to 
be  seen.  I go  to  Nauvoo  to-night,  and  must  close 
for  the  present. 

Quincy  House , June  30,  3 P.  M- 

I state  emphatically  to  you,  not  only  from  personal 
observation,  but  from  numerous  communications 
made  to  the  governor  from  discreet  and  prudent  men 
that  there  is  not  the  remotest  apprehension  of  an  at- 
tack from  the  Mormons  upon  the  citizens  at  the  pre- 
sent time  They  are  a subdued  people,  aware,  at 
last,  of  their  weakness  in  a contest  against  the  citi- 
zens, and  satisfied  that  their  conduct  has  brought 
upon  them  the  prejudices  of  all  classes,  sects  and 
parties  in  the  community.  They  are  begging  for 
mercy,  and  will  not  strike  a blow  unless  first  charged 
upon  by  the  citizens.  In  the  event  of  being  attacked 
they  will  fight  as  long  as  a single  man  of  them  is  left 
capable  of  pulling  a trigger  This  morning,  Capt. 
Singleton,  Major  Fellows,  General  Hininan,  and 
Capt.  A.  Jonas  arrived  here — the  three  former  from 
the  seat  of  war,  the  latter  from  Culumbus.  Messrs. 
Singleton,  Fellows,  and  Hinman  report  that  there 
were  two  thousand  militia  collected  at  Carthage,  a 
portion  of  whom  were  for  marching  upon  Nauvoo 
and  exterminating  its  inhabitants.  They  further  re- 
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ported  that  certain  persons  we~e  busily  employed  in 
exciting  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  militia, 
by  the  circulation  of  the  most  exaggerated  stories 
•among  them,  with  the  view  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
aid  in  mobbing  the  Mormons  and  driving  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state.  That  great  fears  are  enter- 
tained they  would  be  successful,  provided  a sufficient 
force  could  be  collected.  To  maintain  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  people,  and  to  suppress  any  thing  like 
a mob,  whether  emanating  from  the  Mormons  or  the 
citizens,  the  governor  despatched  Major  Fellows,  G. 
W.  Hinman,  and  Capt.  Jonas,  to  Warsaw  and  Nau- 
voo, with  instructions  to  reconnoitre  at  both  places 
and  ascertain  whether  any  design  existed  among  any 
portions  of  the  citizens  at  either  place,  to  commit 
violence  upon  their  respective  adversaries’  persons 
or  property;  if  so,  to  cause  all  such  persons  to  be  ar- 
rested and  put  under  guard  until  further  orders. 

He  instructed  them,  if  any  of  the  citizens  of  your 
state  or  the  territory  of  Iowa  had  assembled  at  War- 
saw in  the  shape  of  military  companies,  to  disband 
them  in  his  name,  and  request  them  to  return  home. 
The  governor  also  issued  orders  to  the  urigadierj 
general  in  command  at  Carthage,  to  disband  all  the 
troops  there,  unless,  in  his  judgment,  the  preserva- 1 
tion  of  peace  and  the  security  of  the  citizens  of  the  j 
county,  as  well  as  those  at  Nanvoo,  required  they  ! 
should  be  kept  together.  This  is  all  of  importance 
that  has  transpired  up  to  this  moment. 

Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  it  is' 
supposed,  cannot  survive-  Dr.  Singleton,  who  left 
Carthage  yesterday  morning,  informs  me  that,  in  his  j 
opinion,  one  of  his  lungs  was  perforated  by  a ball,  and 
that  lie  is  wounded  in  the  fleshy  pari  of  the  (high 
with  some  four  or  five  other  balls.  The  burial  of  the  J 
two  Smiths  took  place  at  Nauvoo  yesterday  evening, 
without  creating  any  excitement.  The  truth  is,  no 
one,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  regrets,  in  the 
least,  the  death  of  these  two  bad,  unprincipled,  dan-  ! 
gerous  men.  It  is  onjy  the  manner  in  which  they  met 
their  death  that  has  created  excitement.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  now  the  ringleaders  are  out  of  the 
way,  much  of  the  delusion  that,  by  their  imposition, 
has  clouded  the  minds  of  the  ma-s  of  the  populace 
comprising  the  community  at  Nauvoo,  will  become 
dissipated,  and  hereafter  they  will  become,  to  a great 
extent,  a peaceable  and  law  abiding  people-  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  all  llie  lessons  that  have  been  taught 
them  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  as  well  as  Illinois,  can  be 
in  vain;  and  that  profiting  by  this  last  visitation  upon 
them  they  will  hereafter  conduct  themselves  as  other 
citizens. 

Having  been  upon  the  ground  .throughout  this 
whole  affair,  and  scrutinized  with  rigor  the  course  of 
Governor  Ford,  I cannot  refrain  from  stating  thus 
publicly,  that  throughput  the  trying,  embarrassina, 
and  arduous  scenes  through  which  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  pass,  he  has  constantly  acted  in  the  utmo-t 
good  faith,  and  with  the  greatest  prudence,  discre- 
tion and  firmness.  His  great  aim  has  been  to  main- 
tain the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  in 
these  endeavors  lie  has  discarded  eveiy  other  consi 
deration  but  that  of  the  public  good  and  the  peace  | 
and  security  of  the  citizens  of  the  stale.  Though  a 
violent  political  opponent  of  the  governor,  prejudiced  j 
heretofore,  to  the  utmost  against  him,  yet  1 am  not 
so  blinded  bv  either  partizan  zeal  or  personal  preju 
dice  as  to  be  unable  to  discover  where  he  discharges 
his  duty  to  his  country  with  credit  and  honor.  Nei- 
ther am  I so  inflated  with  false  pride  or  stubborness 
of  opinion  as  to  be  unwilling  to  raise  my  feeble  voice 
in  his  support  when  1 believe  he  merits  it.  In  this! 
instance  his  uniform  course  has  been  such  as  to  merit  | 
the  approbation  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  state,  and  i 
to  draw  to  his  aid  tfie  hearty  co-operation  of  every 
law  abiding  citizen  pf  Illinois.  His  whole  aim  has 
been  to  suppress  every  thing  like  a mob,  and  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  laws;  and  although  the 
very  reverse  of  him  in  politics,  he  has  received  and 
will  receive  in  all  similar  instances  my  feeble  in- 
fluence in  ilis  favor  so  long  as  he  allows  to  be  inscrib- 
ed upon  his  banner  “Lex  Regnet .”  I will  write  you 
as  long  as  1 remain  here,  by  every  opportunity, 

The  Quincy  troops  returned  this  morning  (July 
1st)  from  Warsaw,  and  have  been  dismissed.  All 
is  now  tranquillity,  and  will  in  my  opinion,  re- 
main so. 

COfERNOX’s  PROCLAMATION. 

To  the  people  of  Illinois. 

1 uesire  to  make  a brief  but  true  statement  of  the 
recent  disgraceful  affair  at  Carthage,  in  regard  to  the 
Smiths,  so  far  as  circum-tances  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  The  Smiths,  Joseph  and  Hyram,  have 
been  assassinated  iq  jail;  by  whom  it  is  not  known, 
but  will  be  ascertained.  I pledged  myself  lor  then 
safety,  and  upon  the  assurance  of  that  pledge  they 
surrendered  as  prisoners.  The  Mormons  surrender 
ed  the  public  arms  in  their  possession,  and  the  Nau 
voo  legion  submitted  to  the  cpnqraand  of  Cppt,  Sing- 


leton, of  Brown  county,  deputed  for  th  it  purpose  by 
me.  All  these  things  were  required  to  satisfy  the  old 
citizens  of  Hancock,  that  the  Mormons  were  peace- 
ably disposed;  and  to  allay  jealousy  and  excitement 
in  their  minds.  It  appears  however,  that  the  com 
pliance  of  the  Mormons  with  every  requisition  made 
upon  them,  failed  of  that  purpose.  The  pledge  of 
security  to  the  Smiths,  was  not  given  upon  my  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Before  I gave  it.  I obtained  a 
pledge  of  honor  by  a unanimous  vote  from  the  offi 
cers  and  men  under  my  command,  to  sustain  me  in 
performing  it.  If  the  assassination  of  the  Smiths 
was  committed  by  any  portion  of  these,  they  have 
added  treachery  to  murder,  and  have  done  all  they 
could  do  to  disgrace  the  state,  and  sully  the  public 
honor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  deed  was  commit- 
ted, we  had  proposed  to  march  the  army  under  my 
command  to  Nauvoo.  I however  discovered  in  the 
evening  before,  that  nothing  but  utter  destruction  of 
the  city  would  satisfy  a portion  of  the  troop;  and  that 
if  we  marched  into  the  city,  pretexts  would  not  be 
wanting  for  commencing  hostilities.  The  Mormons 
had  done  every  thing  required  or  which  ought  to  have 
been  required  of  them.  Offensive  operations  on  our 
part  would  have  been  impolitic,  in  the  present  criti- 
tical  season  of  the  year,  the  harvest  and  the  crops. — 
For  these  reasons  I decided,  in  a council  of  officers, 
to  disband  the  army,  except  three  companies,  two  of 
which  were  retained  as  a guard  for  the  jail.  With 
the  olhercompany  I marched  into  Nauvoo,  to  address 
the  inhabitants  there,  and  tell  them  what  they  might 
expect  in  case  they  designedly  or  imprudently  pro- 
voked a war.  I performed  this  duty,  as  I think  plainly 
ar.d  emphatically,  and  then  set  out  to  return  to  Car- 
thage. When  I had  marched  about  three  miles  a mes- 
senger informed  me  of  the  occurrences  at  Carthage. 
I hastened  on  to  that  place.  The  guard  it  is  said,  did 
their  duty,  but  were  overpowered.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  Carthage  had  fled  with  their  families. — 
Others  were  preparing  to  go.  I apprehended  danger 
to  the  settlements  from  ttie  sudden  fury  and  passion 
of  the  Mormons  and  sanctioned  their  movements  in 
this  respect. 

General  Doming  volunteered  to  remain  with  a few 
troops,  to  observe  the  progress  of  events,  to  defend 
property  against  small  numbers,  and  with  orders  to 
retreat  if  menaced  by  a superior  force.  I decided 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Quincy,  to  prepare  a force 
sufficent  to  suppress  disorder,  in  case  it  should  ensue 
from  the  foregoing  transactions  or  from  any  other 
cause.  1 have  hopes  that  the  Mormons  will  make  no 
further  difficulties.  In  this  I may  be  mistaken.  The 
other  party  may  not  be  satisfied.  They  may  recom- 
mence aggression.  I am  determined  to  preserve 
tiie  peace  against  all  breakers  of  the  same,  at  ail  haz- 
ards. I think  present  circumstances  warrant  the 
precaution,  of  having  a competent  force  at  my  dispo- 
sal, in  readiness  to  march  at  a moment’s  warning. — 
My  position  at  Quincy  will  enable  me  to  get  the  ear- 
liest intelligence  and  to  communicate  orders  with 
greater  celerity. 

I have  decided  to  issue  the  following  general 
orders: 

Head  Quarters.  Quincy,  Jane  29,  1844. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  commandants  of  regiments 
in  the  counties  oT  Adams,  Marquette,  Pike,  Brown, 
Schuyler,  Morgan,  Scott,  Cass.  Fulton,  and  McDo- 
nough, and  the  regiments  compi  ising  Gen.  Stapp’s 
Brigade,  will  call  their  respective  regiments  and  bat- 
talions together  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
order,  and  proceed  by  voluntary  enlistment  to  enrol 
as  many  men  as  can  be  armed  in  their  respective  re- 
giments. They  will  make  arrangements  for  a cam- 
paign of  twelve  days  and  will  provide  themselves 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  accordingly, 
and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  immediately  to 
march  upon  the  receipt  of  further  orders. 

The  independent  companies  of  riflemen,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  the  above  named  counties 
and  in  the  county  of  Sangamon  will  hold  themsel- 
ves in  readiness  in  like  manner. 

THOMAS  FORD. 

Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief. 

Our  latest  intelligence  from  the  scene  of  action,  on 
this  Irontier,  leaves  affairs  in  a very  u.-ipleasant  posture. 
The  anti-Mormons  boidly  take  ihe  position,  in  corres- 
pondence with  Governor  Ford,  that  either  they  or  the 
Mormons  must  leave  the  state, — live  in  the  same  com- 
munity they  will  not.  The  governor  acts  apparently 
with  great  prudence  and  firmness. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOOD. 


The  Mississippi,  like  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  has 
its  annual  flood,  usually  about  the  first  of  June,  oc- 
casioned by  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  combining  with 
heavy  spring  mins,  rolling  their  joint  waters  down 
the  several  western  rivers  until  they  concentrate  in 


“the  mother  of  waters”  a mighty  flood,  which  its 
channel  is  no  longer  sufficient  ‘ i contain,  ->nJ  the 
country  far  and  wide  is  inundated,  amt  immense 
masses  of  alltiyjal  earth  are  deposited  The  Nile  de- 
rives its  flood  from  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  north- 
ern declivities  of  the  African,  as  the  Ganges  flows 
from  the  southern  declivities  of  the  immense  range 
of  the  Himmalayah  mountains.  The  Missis  ippi 
having  a wider  as  well  as  a longer  valley  than  either, 
not  only  rolls  a much  larger  volume  -if  water  to  the 
ocean,  but  is  more  irregular  in  bo'h  time  and  quanti- 
ty, on  account  of  the  variability  of  the  climates 
from  whence  its  tributary  streams  derive  their  sup- 
plies. 

The  year  1844,  will  be  memorable  for  the  occur- 
rence of  two  floods,  of  unusual  height  and  devas- 
tation. 

The  first  took  place  from  the  swelling  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Red  River,  and  other  of  the  southern 
rivers  which  disembogue  into  the  Mississippi  from 
the  west. 

The  Van  Buren  (Arkansas)  Intelligencer  says: — 
“The  damage  done  to  our  farmers  and  cotton  plan- 
ters the  whole  length  of  the  Arkansas  river,  cannot 
be  calculated.  Many  are  roofless,  more  are  cropless, 
and  they  will  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  more 
favored  farmers  of  Washington,  Benton,  and  other 
counties  for  sustenance,  at  least  that  portion  of  them 
who  do  not  leave  the  river  in  disgust,  and  hie  away 
for  Texas.  Corn,  flour,  pork,  and  beef  will  be  much 
in  demand,  not  only  on  our  river,  but  also  upon  the 
Mississippi,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  higher  than  at 
any  other  time  since  its  discovery  by  the  Europeans. 

“Produce  will  undoubtedly  bear  higher  prices,  and 
our  northern  farmers,  if  they  rightly  improve  this 
opportunity,  can  alike  profit  themselves,  and  succor 
the  distressed  farmers  and  planters  upon  the  Arkan- 
sas and  other  rivers. 

“The  waters  have  abated.  Aquatic  fun  is  over, 
and  boats  are  no  longer  plying,  or  m request,  some  of 
them  laying  high  and  dry  in  the,  streets.  The  river 
commenced  getting  out  of  the  way  last  Saturday,  an 
event  celebrated  by  firing  a cannon,  which  could  not 
long  contain  its  joy.  and  accordingly  burst,  being 
careful,  however,  to  hurt  nothing.  The  land  below 
town  looks,  for  all  the  world,  as  though  some  mar- 
ring, spiteful  devil  had  poured  over  the  original 
green  of  nature  an  immense  quantity  of  Spanish 
Brown. 

“No  one  in  town  has  been  seriously  injured;  though 
some  buildings  have  cracked  open,  others  have 
settled  two  or  four  inches,  while  all  have  been  most 
thoroughly  muddied.  The  water  washed  out  a large 
quantity  of  earth  near  the  corner  of  the  warehouse 
of  Scott,  White  & Co.,  displaying  to  the  shallowest 
judgment  the  unstable  and  sandy  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  town  is  built. 

| “Fort  Smith  has  received  very  little  damage  from 
] the  overflow;  the  banks  tumbled  in  considearably, 

; but  the  river  lacked  four  or  five  feet  of  reaching  the 
top  of  the  bank.  Farms  are  coated  with  sand,  rid- 
| died  with  gullies,  and  temporarily— some  entirely 
ruined. 

“Our  merchants  have  regained  their  wonted  stands, 
again  thrown  open  their  business  doors,  and  trade  is 
just  wiping  the  sand  and  mud  out  of  its  Argus  eyed 
face. 

The  doctors  predict  qn  unusual  arid  universal  un- 
healthiness  upon  the  river,  which  will  arise  from  the 
effluvia  of  putrifying  water,  We  trust  their  fore- 
tellings will  not  be  very  severely  verified,  though  it 
is  idle  to  expect  althogethpr  to  avoid  a sickness  sea- 
son. 

Wc  most  devoutly  hope  cur  troubles  from  rains, 
high  rivers,  no  mails,  and  muddy  streets  are  at  an 
end  for  one  year  at  least.  So  mote  it  be.” 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  25th  ult.  says: 
Yesterday,  at  12  M the  water  stood  7 feet  2 inches 
over  the  city  directrix — the  curb  stone  in  front  of 
the  market.  This  would  give  38  feet  ^ inches  of  a 
plumb  rise  above  low  water  mark. 

As  a matter  of  course,  the  calamity  which  has 
befallen  our  state,  in  the  destruction  of  property  by 
the  great  flood,  occupies  almost  universal  attention. 
Each  day’s  details  only  add  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster, until  it  has  become  absolutely  fearful  to  con- 
template the  loss.  In  the  papers  from  the  west,  re- 
ceived by  yesterday’s  mail,  we  find  many  details;  but, 
extensive  as  have  been  the  ravages,  they  could  only 
have  been  imperfectly  known  at  the  time  they  were 
written. 

The  Liberty  (Clay  county)  Pioneer  of  the  21st, 
estimates  the  rise  in  the  Missouri,  at  that  time,  to  be 
five  feet  higher  than  it  was  in  1826,  or  has  ever  been 
known  to  be  by  the  oldest  settlers.  The  Pioneer 
continues: 

The  aggregate  of  injury  is  sp?.great,  that  we  need 
not  spend  time  in  recounting  cases  in  individual  suf- 
fering. In  this  county  alone,  it  is  computed,  sixty 
, families  from  Brown’s  and  Cooley’s  bottoms  are,  at 
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this  moment,  many  of  them  in  want  of  the  very  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  all  of  them  laboring  under 
great  and  almost  irretrievable  losses. 

A gentleman  yesterday  gave  us  a vivid  description 
of  the  effects  of  the  flood  in  the  Sand  Hill  prairie, 
lying  in  Ray  county,  hetween  Camden  and  Lexing- 
ton. On  one  of  the  highest  of  the  hills  which  are 
scattered  over  this  prairie,  which  he  went  to  last 
Sunday  ir.  a canoe,  after  a laborious  trip  against  the 
powerful  current,  he  saw  a collection  as  varied  al- 
most as  that  contained  in  Noah’s  ark;  men,  women, 
children,  horses,  oxen,  and  cattle  of  every  descrip- 
tion; rabbits,  squirrels,  sheep,  and  hogs,  even  rep 
tiles,  (for  they  killed  a copperhead  while  he  was 
there,)  were  gathered  together  in  fellowship  by  the 
instinct  of  self  preservation,  common  to  hrutc  as  well 
as  man.  The  lowing  of  the  frightened  cattle,  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  strange  mixture  of  animals 
wild  and  tame — all  seeming  to  have  forgotten  the 
habit?  of  nature,  and  looking  to  the  human  counte- 
nance for  safety;  the  deep  anxiety  and  agitation  of 
the  rational  portion  of  this  singular  congregation  on 
the  Sabhath  and  amid  that  wild  scene  of  desolation, 
left  an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  our  informant  says, 
which  he  will  not  soon  forget,  but  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  describe.  While  he  was  there,  he  saw  on  a neigh- 
boring hill  about  thirty  head  of  -sheep,  already  half 
under  water,  seeming  by  ther  loud  bleating  and  mo- 
tions to  be  conscious  of  their  fate;  and  numbers  of 
stock,  hogs,  &c.  floating  by  dead,  or  swimming  from 
hill,  or  rather  from  island  to  island,  or  drifting  on 
logs  or  fallen  timber. 

The  Mary  Tompkins,  when  near  Liberty  landing, 
could  get  no  wood,  except  what  was  picked  up  afloat- 
ing,  and  two  or  three  cords  of  a flatboat.  The  cur- 
rent carried  her  off  into  the  Wacondah  prairies  some 
distance,  to  the  great  terror  of  all  on  board,  who 
looked  for  certain  destruction.  A passenger  tells  us 
that  she  must  have  broken  down  fifty  of  the  tallest 
cottonwood  trees  in  her  passage  down  this  prairie. 

Below  Greenville  she  mat  three  men  on  two  hor- 
ses up  to  their  arm-pits  in  the  midst  of  a strong  cur- 
rent. With  great  difficulty,  one  of  them,  with  the 
horses,  was  taken  on  board,  and  landed  at  Green 
ville  without  charge;  the  other  was  taken  off  by  a 
canoe  which  came  at  the  same  time  from  the  shore. 
These  men  had  been  in  the  water  three  days,  and 
the  legs  of  one  of  them  had  suffered  a good  deal 
from  it. 

The  Lexington  Express  of  the  18th,  contains  the 
following  particulars:  “The  river  is  ten  feet  higher, 
plumb  water,  than  it  was  in  1826,  and  full  thirty  feet 
above  low’  water  mark.  The  current  is  exceedingly 
rapid;  running  at  least  ten  miles  per  hour.  The  bot- 
toms north  and  south  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
stream  are  entirely  inundated,  the  water  in  some 
places  being  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  a strong 
current  from  bluff  to  bluff,  bearing  off  every  thing 
moveable.  The  river  now  presents  one  of  most  ma- 
jestic scenes  that  we  ever  looked  upon.  The  water 
is  from  five  to  six  miles  wide  opposite  this  place. 

Millions  of  dollars  will  not  cover  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty which  has  been  sustained  by  this  flood.  In  the 
bottoms  opposite  this  place,  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble and  must  beautiful  farnis  in  the  slate  have  been 
rendered  worthless,  at  least  for  several  years.  All 
the  fencing  has  been  swept  a way.  Hundreds  of  hor- 
ses, mules,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  &.C.,  have  been  lost. 
The  farmers  near  the  bluffs  have  no  doubt  saved 
much  of  their  property.  The  principal  reason  why 
so  much  stock  was  drowned,  is  the  fact  that  the  land 
near  the  bluffs  is  lower  than  tfiai  nearer  the  river, 
and  as  the  water  rises  it  covers  those  lower  grounds 
before  it  does  the  farms,  and  thus  cutsuffall  retreat, 
unless  it  is  by  swimming.  The  present  rise  has  been 
very  rapid,  averaging  about  three. feet  every  twenty- 
four  hours.” 

“The  Alton  Telegraph  Extra  of  the  24th  ult.  says: 
The  Mississippi  is  now  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  state.  The  Missou- 
ri is  equally  high,  if  not  higher;  and  having  broken 
into  the  former  river  at  and  below  Portage  des  Sioux, 
about  eight  miles  above  this  place,  its  yellow  water 
now  forms  nearly  one-third  of  the  mighty  stream 
which  is  rushing  past  our  landing,  contrastingstrong- 
ly  with  the  bluish  appearance  of  the  Mississippi. 

Of  the  damage  done,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any 
estimate,  it  is  incalculable.  On  the  Missouri,  from 
Weston  to  the  mouth,  the  bottoms  are  generally  in- 
undated; the  crops  destroyed;  the  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
&c.,  drowned;  and  the  inhabitants  have  been  com- 

Eelled  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  many  of  which 
ave  been  swept  away, in  order, to  .take  refuge  on  the 
highlands,  or  on  steam  or  flatboats.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  their  tri- 
butaries; and  the  whole  of  the  great  “American  bot- 
tom,” from  this  point  to  Cairo,  containing  about  288,- 
000  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  some  of 
which  is  id  a high  slate  of  cultivation,  is  believed  to 
b*  under  water,  and,  perhaps,  nearly  ruined,” 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  log  of  the  stea- 
mer Yucatan,  which  came  down  the  Missouri  and 
arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  the  1st  instant: 

“Mouth  of  Gasconade  river  20  miles  wide — nine 
houses  passed  down  to  day,  loaded  to  the  edge  of  the 
roof — chickens,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  & c.  on  board  of 
them.  Hallo,  there  goes  a large  tree  with  chickens 
innumerable  in  the  branches,  and  one  hog  in  the 
crotch,  and  one  yellow  eat  at  the  stern.  I expect 
she  is  captain  of  that  “menagerie.”  Cattle  swim- 
ming round  and  round  all  over  the  island — here 
comes  another  house.  The  people  on  the  bluff  look 
like  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  or  a camp  meeting 
— cows,  horses,  tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  dogs  in 
abundance.  Four  men,  six  children,  and  three  wo- 
men on  the  top  of  the  house — water  within  two  feet 
of  the  roof,  and  rising  one  inch  an  hour.  The  town 
of  Nashville  afloat — a large  warehouse  just  starting 
for  parts  unknown.  The  inhabitants  are  about  two 
miles  above  on  the  bluff,  in  number  about  two  hun- 
dred, besides  chickens,  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
&c.  all  in  the  space  of  about  50  yards.  Rocheport, 
12  miles  above  Nashville,  the  people  are  cutting 
holes  in  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  taking  offall  that  float- 
ed. They  had  lost  about  five  houses  this  morning. 
We  got  there  and  could  not  land — rising  fast.  A 
man’s  house  started  for  St.  Louis  while  we  were 
wooding.  We  had  to  rig  a stage  with  our  gang-way 
plank  to  get  the  wood  as  it  floated  by.  Twelve  miles 
above  Glasgow  the  river  is  only  seven  miles  wide. — 
The  hands  are  in  the  river  up  to  their  middle,  pitch- 
ing the  wood  on  the  guard.  Glasgow,  at  4 o’clock, 
the  water  is  up  to  the  roof  of  ten  or  fifteen  houses 
on  the  first  bluff'.  Saturday,  river  falling — Bruns- 
wick, at  12  o’clock,  all  under  water.  In  some  pla- 
ces this  day  the  river  is  15  miles  wide.  Got  to  Lex- 
ington in  the  night,  seven  days  from  St.  Louis,  which 
we  left  on  the  15th  June.  Left  Lexington  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  24th.  Left  St  Louis  for 
Cincinnati  on  Thursday,  the  27th,  at  5 o’clock,  P.  M. 
Ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Onio  a man  had 
his  family  in  aflat  boat,  together  with  his  cattle.  He 
said  his  house  had  gone  south.  Mouth  of  the  Ohio,. 
8 o’clock  Friday  morning.  Reached  Cincinnati  Julv 
1st.” 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  28th  gives  the 
following  picture  of  distress  occasioned  by  the  flood. 
The  editor  went  on  a tour  with  the  mayor  in  search 
of  La  Bute  a Reynard,  the  only  point  of  land  out  of 
water  in  1785.  He  thus  speaks  of  what  he  saw  in 
the  town: 

“At  Bon  Secour,  there  are  encamped,  all  in  open 
camps,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons.  Seve- 
ral of  these  families  left  their  homes  with  from  four 
to  nine  children,  and  with  less  than  fifty  pounds  of 
flour  and  a small  quantity  of  meat — some  of  them 
have  been  S'X  and  eight  days  in  tneir  encampment. 
They  have  generally  lost  the  most,  some  all  of  tneir 
clothes,  and  when  the  flood  subsides  they  will  not  be 
in  a better  condition. 

In  all,  we  believe  we  may  say  that  we  ascertained 
something  of  the  condition  of  full  three  hundred  per- 
sons. From  thence  up  to  the  Cantien,  and  how  much 
farther  we  had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining,  they 
are  scattered  along  the  bluffs.  We  saw,  yesterday, 
a sight  which  would  have  drawn  pity  from  a heart 
of  stone:  A large  family  of  childieu  (six  m number.) 
without  father  or  mother,  who  were  dependent  on 
the  charity  of  those  who  knew  their  parents.  How 
they  subsisted  before  we  did  not  learn,  but  to  see 
them  without  borne  and  dependent  for  shelter  on  the 
hand  of  kindness,  and  that  shelter  only  such  as 
boughs,  or  under  tents  can  afford,  with  scanty  cover- 
ing, and  all  the  attendant  evils,  made  us  feel  deeply 
how  much  those  who  are  not  subject  to  these  priva- 
tions should  sympathize  and  minister  to  the  wants  of 
others. 

There  were  many  other  settlements  which  we  had 
not  time  to  visit.  A few  are  lodged  in  houses,  a large 
number  at  the  same  room;  but  generally  they  are  in 
rude  tents,  erected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  A few 
we  found  with  Indian  or  Sioux  tents,  but  in  general 
they  have  no  other  covering  than  branches  of  trees 
laid  thick  on  poles,  or  sheets  made  into  tents. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  allude  thus  to  the 
condition  of  those  we  saw,  because  we  understood 
that  in  may  of  the  stations  no  relief  has  yet  been 
furnished.  The  people  cf  Bellville  and  that  vicinity, 
we  learn,  have  been  very  active,  but  the  draft  upon 
their  good  offices  will  be  very  large.  Judging  from 
what  we  saw,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  settle- 
ments in  the  American  bottom,  we  have  no  hesita 
tion  in  saying,  that  there  must  now  be  rising  of  three 
hundred  persons  encamped  upon  the  bluffs,  w ho  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  flood.  Many 
of  these  need  assistance,  especially  in  the  way  ol 
provisions;  and  in  our  view  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  upon  the  highlands, 
for  one  hundred  or  more  miles,  to  contribute  to  their 


relief.  If  this  is  not  done,  there  mus:  occur  many 
cases  of  extreme  suffering;  and  we  do  not  believe  the 
people  immediately  upon  the  bluffs,  or  within  a few 
miles,  are  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  their  libe- 
rality. 

The  committee  in  this  city  have  at  their  charge 
quite  as  many  as  their  means  will  justify  the  expec- 
tation ol  supporting.  At  present,  they  feel  constrain- 
ed to  decline  pending  relief  to  persons  out  of  the  city. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Indiana  brought  up  from 
Kaska-kia  the  Sisteis  of  Charity  from  the  convent, 
the  priests  connected  with  the  church  at  that  place, 
and  several  families,  and  such  furniture  as  they  had 
saved.  The  town  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  under 
water. 

The  second  flood,  was  the  swelling  of  the  north- 
ern ravines  which  empty  into  the  Missouri  and  Up- 
per Mississippi,  exceeding  in  height,  any  flood  in 
those  ravines  of  whi<h  we  have  authentic  account. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  historians  of  De  Soto’s 
marauding  expedition,  tell  us  that  in  March,  1542,  all 
the  high  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Red  River,  were 
submerged  several  feet. 

There  is  a document  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Ran- 
dolph county,  at  Kaskaskia,  dated  1725,  soliciting  a 
grant  of  lots  and  lands  from  the  crown  of  France; 
and  urging  as  a reason,  the  “great  flood”  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  overflowed  the  village,  destroy- 
ed their  houses  and  drove  the  people  to  the  bluffs. 

The  term  “Bottom"  in  the  west  expresses  the  al- 
luvion districts  along  a))  our  western  rivers.  They 
vary  in  width  according  to  the  size  of  the  river.  The 
bottom  lands  along  the  Mississippi,  from  Alton  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  average  five  miles  iri  width.  At 
the  termination  of  this  alluvial  tract,  bluffs  abruptly 
i ascend  from  150  to  200  feet,  These  are  sometimes 
formed  of  perpendicular  masses  of  statified  limestone 
— in  other  instances  are  thrown  into  fantastic  shapes, 
or  excavated  by  ravines.  Invariably  the  alluyion  is 
higher  at  the  margin  of  the  rivers  than  near  the 
bluffs. 

The  American  bottom  contains  about  400  square 
miles,  and  extends  from  Alton  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaskaskia  river,  a distance  of  about  90  miles.  Op- 
posite St.  Louis,  its  width  js  seven  miles.  The  French 
village,  and  Marlow's,  mentioned  in  the  letter,  is 
near  the  bluffs,  consequently,  (including  the  width  of 
the  river),  is  from  7 to  8 miles  east  of  St.  Louis. 

About  one-eighth  of  the  surface  of  the  American 
bottom  is  covered  with  water  in  ordinary  season,  in 
small  lakes  and  sloughs.  These  dry  up  in  extreme 
drought.  The  surface  of  this  bottom  is  not  a perfect 
plain,  but  undulating  in  alternate  ridges  like  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Doubtless  it  was  once  a lake,  and  proof 
unquestionable  exists  that  the  current  on  the  river 
once  washed  the  eastern  bluffs,  as  it  now  does  those 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Since  the  Mississippi  was  discovered  by  Europeans 
the  waters  have  passed  over  all  the  low  grounds, 
from  bluff' to  bluff',  several  times. 

In  1785,  this  bottom  was  again  covered,  and  small 
boats  passed  from  St.  Louis  to  Kaskaskia.  In  1811, 
at  the  annual  June  rise  of  the  Missouri,  the  American 
bottoms  and  the  common  fields  of  St.  Genevieve 
were  inundated.  In  1326  the  river  came  over  the 
town  of  Illinois,  opposite  St.  Louis,  but  not  so  high, 
by  several  feet,  as  this  season. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  29th  says — The 
flood  attained  its  greatest  height  on  Thursday  about 
noon,  and  remained  stationary  until  i e3terday  morn- 
ing, when  it  commenced  receding;  and  up  to  the 
present  lime,  9 P.  M.  it  has  fallen  about  six  inches. 
The  probability  is,  that  it  will  not  recede  with  great 
rapidity;  a few  days  will  bring  it  down  to  the  ordina- 
ry-high watermark. 

The  Western  Belle,  from  the  Missouri,  reports 
that  the  river  had  fallen  at  W,eston,  up  to  Tuesday 
morning,  about  four  feet. 

On  Monday  night.  aboi>t  ?n  acre  of  land  at  Lex- 
ington, (Mo.)  slid  ofl'  into  the  river,  carrying  on  it 
five  dwelling  and  store  houses.  At  Nashville,  (Mo.) 
only  seven  houses  remain  in  the  town.  The  Belle 
passed  several  buildings  floating  down  the  river. 

Two  Frenchmen  .vere  drowned  at  Herman  on 
Wednesday  last;  their  narpes  not  recollected. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says — We  are  yet  to  hear 
of  the  destructive  course  of  the  flood  for  thirteen  Iwn- 
dred  miles  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans;  and 
we  anticipate  disasters  ol  the  severest  kind  when  the 
mighty  torrent  roars  through  the  Louisiana  planta- 
tions— the  garden  of  the  south.  Tuere,  for  two  or 
three  hundred  miles,  the  magnificent  sugar  planta- 
tions are,  even  in  ordinary  stages  of  water,  protected 
from  tlie  current  of  the  river  only  by  an  artificial 
embankment,  iij  many  places  apparently  too  frail  to 
withstand  for  tw enty-four  huurs  the  usual  washing 
of  the  unswollen  river.  When  the  immense  pres- 
sure of  an  additional  body  of  water  thirty-eight  feet 
deep  is  thrown  whirling  against  it.  the  consequences 
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must,  we  fpar,  be  dreadful.  New  Orleans  ilself  lies 
actually  some  feet  below  the  usual  level  . of  the  river, 
ami  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  planta- 
tions, by  an  artificial  embankmant  or  levee,  in  which 
sluices  are  inserted,  so  that  the  water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  at  will  let  into  the  streets,  and  runs  oil'  in  a 
strong  current  to  the  swamp  which  bounds  the  city 
on  two  sides!  What,  then,  may  not  be  feared  from 
the  visitation  of  the  tremendous  flood  pouring  into 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  Illinois,  and  the  Missouri, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  above— the  Arkansas,  Red,  and 
White  Rivers,  and  innumerable  tributaries,  many  of 
them  of  sufficient  size  to  become  principal  rivers  any 
where  but  in  the  Great  Valley! 

Kaskaskia,  June  25. 

I write  you  from  the  female  academy  at  this  place, 
at  the  door  of  which  the  steamboat  Indiana  has  made 
fast,  and  is  removing  the  nuns  and  young  ladies  of 
the  school  All  the  inhabitants  have  been  obliged, 
for  some  days  past,  to  remove  to  the  hills  opposite 
the  town.  The  destruction  of  property  is  very  great. 
We  have  succeeded  in  saving  most  of  the  horses  and 
cattle,  and  most  of  the  household  furniture. 

The  old  town,  completely  submerged  as  it  is,  pre- 
sents a distressed  spectacle  indeed.  Several  dwelling 
houses  that  were  most  exposed  to  the  current,  to- 
gether with  many  barns,  stables  and  out  houses,  have 
been  swept  off.  The  prospects  presented  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  vicinity  are  dismal 
indeed. 

The  year  1785,  known  among  the  French  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Mississippi  as  “L’nnnec  des  grandes  eaux ,” 
will  have  to  yield  its  claim  to  that  appellation,  to 
the  present  year — the  water  being  now  several  feet 
higher  than  it  was  at  that  season,  and  it  is  still  on 
the  rise. 

The  overflow  of  Kaskaskia.  The  St.  Louis 
New  Era  gives  the  following  account  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  this  town,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  Illinois. 

“The  entire  town  is  inundated;  every  house  has 
water  in  itseveral  feet  deep;  some  houses  have  floated 
off,  and  others  have  given  way  and  fallen  down. — 
Among  the  passengers  was  Mr.  Win,  E.  Jones,  the 
ublisher  of  the  Kaskaskia  Republican,  and  from 
ini  we  learn  that  there  has  been  an  almost  incalcu- 
lable destruction  of  property.  About  three  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  had  gone  over  to  the  residence  of  col. 
Menard,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kaskaskia  river, 
and  many  families  had  stretched  their  tents  on  the 
bluff;  much  furniture  and  property  was  destroyed. 
An  immense  number  of  cattle  were  drowned;  all  the 
crops  were  ruined.  The  stocks  of  corn  and  provi- 
sions were  generally  lost,  and  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants who  escaped  were  generally  in  a state  of 
great  destitution.  Many  of  them  were  dependent  on 
the  farmers  of  Illinois  for  provisions,  and  were  des- 
titute of  all  the  common  comforts  of  life.  The  con- 
vent was  full  of  water,  and  much  injury  was  done  to 
the  buildings;  the  Sisters  from  the  convent,  together 
with  a number  of  pupils  under  their  care,  came  up 
in  the  Indiana. 

“Many  individuals  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  great  efforts  to  render  assistance  to  the  inha- 
bitants in  making  their  escape,  and  saving  their  pro- 
perty. Among  those  who  were  most  active,  were 
Michael  Bnaytt,  Willey  Pascha'I,  John  Lovett,  John 
Radford,  Sucier  Menard,  and  Amedee  Menard.  The 
family  of  the  late  col.  Menard  had  extended  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  hospitality  to  the  sufferers.  The 
proprietor  of  the  “Republican”  was  busily  engaged 
in  rendering  assistance  to  families  in  making  their 
escape,  and  whilst  so  engaged  the  cellar  walls  of  hi* 
printing  office  gave  way,  and  the  house  sunk  into  the 
water.  His  press,  type,  materials,  books,  papers,  and 
files  were  all  buried  12  or  15  feet  deep  in  water, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  totally  lost.  The  press  was 
probably  broken  by  the  fall.  This  suspends  the  pub 
lication  of  a very  useful  paper.  The  scene  about 
Kaskaskia  is  represented  as  being  one  of  complete 
ruin.  Even  the  dogs  and  fowls  had  been  on  the  tops 
of  houses  for  several  days,  and  the  cattle  h id  wander- 
ed about  in  the  water  till  a large  m mber  of  them 
were  drowned  or  exhausted  and  died.  The  Indiana 
came  straight  up  the  bottom  taking  the  main  road 
instead  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  residence  of 
judge  Pope  was  under  water,  and  all  his  furniture 
and  property  was  still  in  the  house,  whence  it  had 
not  been  removed.” 
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THE  U.  STATES  AND  MEXICO. 

The  following  message  and  documents  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  12th 
of  last  month,  in  pursuance  of  a call  upon  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Uni  ted  States  hy  that  body. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of 
Che  4th  instant,  calling  for  a correspondence  between 


the  late  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  and 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  that  republic,  I 
transmit  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington , June  12,  1844. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  9enale  of  the  4th  instant,  requesting 
the  president,  “if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  late  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  that  republic,  upon  the  subject  of  an  order  issued 
by  the  Mexican  government,  expelling  all  natives  of 
the  United  States  from  Upper  California,  and  other 
departments  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  also  the 
correspondence  between  the  said  American  minister 
and  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  aflairs  upon  the 
order  prohibiting  foreigners  the  privilege  of  the  re- 
tail trade  in  Mexico,  and  which  has  taken  place 
subsequently  to  that  heretofore  communicated  to 
congress  on  the  same  subject,”  has  the  honor  to  lay 
before  the  president  the  papers  of  which  a list  is  sub- 
joined, and  which  aie  believed  to  be  all  those  on  the 
files  of  this  department  called  for  hy  the  resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted,  J C.  CALHOUN. 
Department  of  state,  Washington,  June  13,  1844. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  cf  America,  Mexico  Dec.  23,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  envoy,  &c.  has  just  received, 
from  a source  entitled  to  his  confidence,  the  enclosed 
copy  of  an  order,  purporting  to  emanate  from  the 
Mexican  government.  A measure  of  so  hostile  a 
character,  and  so  directly  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  undersign- 
ed is  unwilling  to  believe  has  been  adopted  by  the 
latter  government;  and  he  is  the  less  disposed  to  be- 
lieve it,  as  he  is  satisfied,  that,  if  such  an  order  had 
been  issued,  a proper  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mexico,  would  havesuggested  that  immediate  notice 
should  have  been  given  to  the  undersigned.  But  as 
the  order  bears  upon  its  face  some  appearance  of  au- 
thenticity, and  has  been  published,  (as  the  undersign- 
ed is  informed),  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inquire 
of  his  excellency,  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra,  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  &c.  if  such  an  order  has  actually 
been  issued  by  the  Mexican  government. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  J.  M. 
de  Bocanegra  the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  con- 
sideration. W.  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  J M.  de  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign 
relations  and  government  of  the  Mexican  republic. 

[ Translation  of  the  order  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note, 

from  the  minister  of  war  and  marine  of  Mexico  ] 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR  AND  MARINE. 

To  his  excellency  the  governor  of  the  Californios . 

God  and  liberty! — Mexico,  July  14,  1843. 

Most  excellent  sir:  His  excellency,  the  provi- 
sional president,  in  exercise  of  the  faculties  conceded 
to  him  by  the  law  of  February  22,  1832,  and  being 
convinced  that  it  is  not  proper  for  natives  of  the  U. 
States  of  the  north  to  reside  in  your  department,  has 
been  pleased  to  resolve  that  they  shall  quit  it  within 
the  reasonable  time  whicii  you  may  fix  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  that  henceforward  no  individual  belonging 
to  the  said  United  States  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
said  department.  This  prohibition  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  applying  to  the  departments  bordering  on  the 
California*;  to  which  end,  proper  communications 
have  been  addressed. 

All  of  which,  I have  the  honor  to  say  to  you  for 
your  information,  recommending  to  you  strongly  to 
fulfil  this  supreme  resolution.  TORNEL. 

Under  the  same  date  the  same  order  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  governors  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Chihua- 
hua. General  Urrea  informed  the  government,  in  re- 
ply, that  he  had  begun  to  act. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S of  America, 

Mexico,  December  28,  1843 — (1  o'clock.) 

On  the  23d  instant,  the  undersigned,  envoy,  &c. 
had  the  honor  to  communicate  to  his  excellency  J. 
M.  de  Bocanegra,  minister,  &c.  a copy  of  an  order 
purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment on  the  Nth  -of  July  last,  and  to  inquire 
whether  such  an  order  had  actually  been  issued. — 
Although  the  undersigned  was  assured  that  he  should 
receive  a reply  to  that  note  yesterday  or  the  day  be- 
fore, none  has  been  received,  nor  any  explanation 
of  the  delay.  An  answer  to  this  simple  question  as 
to  a matter  of  fact  deeply  involving  not  only  the  in- 
terests of  many  of  the  countrymen  of  the  undersign- 
ed, but  the  amicable  relations  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  neither  requires  nor  admits  of 


further  delay;  and  he  therefore  deems  it  his  dirty  to 
announce  to  his  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra,  that 
if  an  answer  is  not  received  in  the  course  of  the  day 
lie  will  feel  himself  reluctantly  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  order  referred  to  has  been  issued,  and  to  re- 
gulate his  course  accordingly. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  renew  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra  the  assu- 
rance of  his  distinguished  consideration 

WADDY  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra. 

Minister  of  foreign  relations , Sfc. 

MR  THOMPSON  TO  MR  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 

Mexico.  Dectmber  29,  1843 

The  undersigned,  envoy,  &c.  had  the  honor  on  the 
23d  instant  to  communicate  to  his  excellency  J.  M. 
de  Bocanegra,  minister,  &c.  the  copy  of  an  order, 
purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, expelling  all  the  natives  of  the  U.  Slates 
from  four  of  the  departments  of  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic, and  prohibiting  the  future  settlement  of  any  native 
of  the  said  states  in  those  departments.  The  under- 
signed then  said,  in  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  such  an  order  had 
in  fact  been  issued.  He  repeats,  that  he  could  not 
then  believe  that  so  flagrant  a violation,  not  only  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
but  of  every  principle  of  right  and  justice  had  been 
committed  by  Mexico,  and  under  swell  circumstances 
as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  had  been  studiously 
contrived  to  accumulate  every  circumstance  that 
could  increase  the  amount  of  individual  suffering 
from  the  execution  of  the  said  order,  every  tiling  that 
could  add  to  the  indignity  offered  to  the  U.  Slates; 
and  the  undersigned  is  constrained  to  add,  also,  from 
the  secrecy  that  has  been  observed  in  the  matter, 
every  thing  less  compatible  w ith  that  frankness  and 
good  faith  which  should  characterize  the  intercourse 
between  nations.  Although  the  undersigned  has  seen, 
with  feelings  which  he  does  not  choose  to  express, 
that  the  official  organ  of  the  Mexican  government  is 
constantly  filled  with  the  grossest  calumnies  and  the 
most  malignant  vituperations  of  the  United  States,  he 
has  forborne  to  complain  of  this.  But  he  has  recent- 
ly seen  it  stated,  hy  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Mexican  cabinet,  that  this  journal  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ministers,  and  that  no  article  ought  to 
appear  therein  without  the  previous  approbation  of 
the  government.  An  occasional  article  might  find 
its  way  into  the  journal  without  such  authority,  but 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  this  thing  could  con- 
tinue for  months  and  years  without  the  approbation 
of  the  government.  Yet,  during  all  this  time,  Mexico 
has  been  continually  receiving,  not  professions,  but 
practical  evidences  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the 
government  of  the  U.  States,  and  has  so  habitually 
repeated  the  professions  of  the  same  feelings  on  her 
part,  that  these  professions  would  seem  to  have  be- 
come as  much  a matter  of  diplomatic  form  and  eti- 
quette as  ‘the  assuiances  of  the  very  distinguished 
consideration”  with  winch  it  is  the  custom  to  olose  a 
diplomatic  note.  If  the  Uniled  States  government 
has  pursued  towards  Mexico  a policy  marked  hy  du- 
plicity, falsehood,  and  rapacity,  it  is  as  much  beyond 
the  power  of  the  undersigned  to  conceive  how  Mexi- 
co can  entertain  towards  that  government  the  feel- 
ings of  sincere  friendship  which  she  professes,  as  it 
is  for  him  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  those  profes- 
sions, when  accompanied  by  acts  like  that  which  lias 
given  occasion  for  this  correspondence— an  act  only 
to  be  palliated  by  an  apprehension  of  immediate  war, 
and  not  even  then  to  be  justified,  as  in  such  an  event 
six  months  are  allowed  for  the  citizens  of  the  two 
countries  living  upon  their  respective  coasts,  and 
twelve  for  those  in  the  interior,  to  remove. 

The  secretary  of  this  legation  called  on  Tuesday 
the  26th,  at  the  office  of  the  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  inquire  when  the  undersigned  might  expect 
an  answer  to  his  note  of  the  23o  instant;  and  he  was 
told  that  an  answer  would  be  sent  on  that  day  or  the 
next,  (the  27th.)  The  undersigned  waited  until  one 
o’clock  on  the  28th,  when,  neither  receiving  an  an- 
swer nor  any  explanation  of  the  delay,  he  addressed 
a note  to  his  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra,  an- 
nouncing that,  if  an  answer  was  not  received  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  would  be  most  reluctantly  forc- 
ed to  conclude  that  such  an  order  had  been  issued. 
No  reply  has  been  received,  and  that  conclusion, 
painful  as  it  is,  is  necessarily  forced  upon  the  under- 
signed. He  feels  entirely  satisfied  that  neither  petu- 
lance nor  precipitancy  can  be  imputed  to  him.  Most 
of  his  countrymen  resident  in  t ose  departments  are 
peaceful  farmers,  who  will  find  it  impossible  to  sell 
their  property  to  obtain  the  means  of  removing. — 
The  injury,  therefore,  with  which  they  are  threaten- 
ed will  be  irremediable;  and  the  undersigned  has  felt 
it  to  be  his  imperious  duty,  when  lie  sies  that  the 
i sacred  obligation  of  treaties,  under  which  they  have 
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been  invited  to  Mexico,  affords  them  no  protection, 
toapneal  in  their  behalf  for  that  protection  to  his 
and  thur  government.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  deems  it  his  duty  to  make  a last  appeal  to  the 
Mexican  government,  to  save  him  from  this  painful 
alternative  by  an  immediate  revocation  of  the  order 
referred  to.  But  if  in  this  just  and  most  reasonable 
expectation  the  undersigned  is  destined  to  be  disap 
pointed,  he  has  no  alternative  left  him  but  to  an- 
nounce the  cessation  of  his  diplomatic  relations  with 
this  government. 

The  undersigned  feels  assured  that  his  excellency 
Mr.  Bocatiegra  will  believe  that  he  is  sincere  when 
he  says  that  it  will  be  a source  of  deep  and  lasting 
pain  to  hi  o,  now  at  the  moment  of  the  close  of  his 
mission,  which  he  has  desired  to  make  a mission  of 
peace,  and  to  this  end  has  assumed,  on  so  many  oc- 
casions, a responsibility  from  which  he  might  well 
have  shrunk,  to  know  that  all  his  labors  have  been 
fruitless. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Bo- 
canegra  the  assurances  of  his  distinguished  conside- 
ration. WADDY  THOMPSON. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America , 

Mexico , December  30,  1843. 

On  the  231  inst  the  undersigned  had  the  honor 
address  a note  to  li'S  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra, 
minister.  &e  upon  a subject  not  only  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  one  which  demanded,  from  its  na- 
ture, the  most  pro  [>t  action  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
dersigned. O11  1 lie  26ih  the  secretary  of  this  lega- 
tion was  promised  that  an  answer  should  be  sent  on 
that  dav  « >r  the  next.  No  reply  having  bren  received, 
the  undersigned  addressed  another  note  to  his  excel- 
lency J M.  de  Bocanegra  on  the  28th,  again  another 
on  tin-  29  b.  Not  only  has  no  reply  been  received 
to  arn  of  those  communications,  but  no  explanation 
whatever  has  been  offered  for  this  delay,  which 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  disre- 
spectful, Dot  infinitely  more  so,  considering  the  grave 
importance  of  the  question  involved.  The  under- 
signed nm-t  therefore  regard  this  course  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  government  as  not  only  indicating  a 
determination  to  pei-ist  in  the  execution  of  the  mon- 
strous ar.d  unprecedented  order  of  the  14th  of  July 
last,  but  to  add  to  the  wrong  and  insult  offered  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  every  circumstance 
of  indignity  to  its  representative  here:  and  he  there- 
fore announces  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra, 
minister,  &c.  the  termination  of  his  official  relations 
with  this  government,  and  requests  that  his  passport 
may  be  sent  him  to-day. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Bo- 
canegra  ttie  assurances  of  his  very  distinguished  con- 
sideration. WADDY  THOMPSON. 

MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR.  THOMPSON. 

[TRANSLATION  ] 

Motional  Palace,  Mexico , December  30,  1843. 
The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  has 
received  the  notes  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  W. 
Thompson  respecting  the  order  of  the  14th  of  July 
last,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  long 
since  answered,  but  it  was  proper  and  indispensable 
to  receive  communications  upon  the  subject  from  the 
department  through  which  the  order  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Thompson  passed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
answer  was  dela,  ed. 

The  undersigned  has  no  doubt  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  quiet  Mr.  Thompson’s  mind  by  showing  him 
that,  when  the  explanations  shall  have  been  heard 
an-  set  forth,  as  they  soon  will  be.  they  will  calm  the 
uneasiness  exhibited  by  him  on  account  of  certain  ar- 
rangements which  the  American  legation  has  thought 
proper  to  regard  in  another  light. 

The  undersigned  repeats  to  vlr.  Thompson,  &c. 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 
Hon.  i '/  Thomason,  envoy  extraordinary,  &(c. 

MR.  DE  EOCAVFGRrt  TO  MR.  THOMPSON. 

[TRNSLATION  ] 

National  Palm  e,  .Mexico,  December  30,  1843. 

In  a letter  of  tins  day’s  dale  the  undersigned,  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations  and  governments  had  the 
honor  to  show  to  Mr.  Wadily  Thompson  the  causes 
which  had  rendered  inevitable  tire  delay  of  the  an- 
swer to  his  notes  relative  to  the  order  of  the  14th  of 
July,  and  that  he  doub  ed  not  he  should  be  able  to 
tranquillize  Mr.  Thompson’s  mind  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  circumstances  which  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  make. 

With  these  circumstances  he  is  now  acquainted  by 
means  of  the  communication  which  the  undersigned 
has  just  received  from  the  department  of  war,  of 
which  a copy  is  annexed;  and  trom  it  Mr.  Thompson 
will  obtain  the  means  of  convincing  himself  that  the 
measure  of  the  14th  of  July  is  not  an  innovation  in- 
trcauced  or  directed  particularly  against  natives  of 


the  United  States,  hut  a general  means,  adopted  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  evils  which  some  foreign 
adventurers  may  occasion,  even  though  they  may 
have  entered  the  republic  agreeably  to  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  laws,  whenever  their  stay  in 
the  country  might  be  prejudicial  to  public  tranquil- 
lity, to  do  which  every  government  is  empowered, 
and  the  supreme  government  specially,  by  the  law  of 
February  22,  1832,  of  which  the  undersigned  has  the 
honor  to  send  Mr.  Thompson  a copy  herewith. 

To  preserve  public  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent 
even  attempts  at  sedition,  is  the  first  duty  of  a go- 
vernment, as  it  is  also  to  prevent  every  thing  which 
may  alter  its  relations  with  friendly  nations.  To  this 
end  is  directed  the  11th  article  of  the  law  of  April, 
1830,  of  which  a copy  in  full  is  annexed  to  this  note; 
and  in  it  Mr.  Thompson  will  see  a prohibition  against 
colonization  by  strangers,  trom  countries  contiguous 
in  the  territories  adjoining  those  of  their  nation;  and 
although  this  provision,  which  cannot  he  regarded 
as  other  than  a prudent  precaution,  was  annulled  by 
the  first  article  of  the  law  of  November  31,  1833, 
the  said  11th  article  was  restored  to  effect  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  4th  of  April,  1837;  whence  it  inay  be  in- 
ferred that  the  supreme  government,  while  dictating 
the  measure  of  the  14th  of  July,  exercised  no  other 
powers  than  those  conceded  by  those  laws,  and  in- 
troduced no  innovation  whatever. 

By  the.  same  communication  from  the  department 
of  war  Mr.  Thompson  will  see  that  proper  explana- 
tions have  been  given  to  the  military  and  political 
authorities  of  the  Californios,  and  that  their  object 
has  been  to  warn  those  offi -ers  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  14th  of  July  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any 
others  than  those  who,  by  their  public  conduct,  may 
be  regarded  as  injurious  to  public  order;  that  is  to 
say,  that  foreigners,  from  whatever  nation,  who  re- 
side in  the  Californias,  are  not  to  be  alarmed  or  dis- 
quieted by  the  said  order,  after  the  explanations  sub- 
sequently given.  In  this  case  are  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  Vvho  live  peaceably,  as  neither  this 
order  nor  the  laws  above  mentioned,  on  whicli  it  was 
founded,  apply  to  them  in  any  way. 

After  these  explanations,  the  supreme  government 
flatters  itself  with  the  hope  that  Mr.  Thomson’s  fears 
will  be  dissipated  respecting  a subject  which,  as 
now  presented  in  these  terms  by  the  undersigned,  is 
reduced  in  effect  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before 
the  measure  which  led  to  this  note.  Having  thus 
had  the  satisfaction  of  showing  what  were  the  real 
intentions  of  Mexico,  he  now  repeats  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son the  assurances  of  bis  most  distinguished  conside- 
ration. J.  M DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Hon.  W.  Thompson , envoy  extraordinary , Sfc. 

[translation.] 

Eleventh  article  of  the  law  of  April  6,  1830. 

In  exercise  cf  the  faculty  which  the  general  con- 
gress reserved  to  itself  in  the  seventh  article  of  the 
law  of  August,  1824,  foreigners  are  prohibited  from 
settling  in  those  slates  and  territories  of  the  confe- 
deracy which  border  upon  the  territories  of  their 
own  nations.  In  consequence,  contracts  which  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  and  are  at  variance  with  this  law, 
shall  be  suspended. 

First  article  of  the  law  of  November  21,  1833. 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  law  of  April  6,  1830, 
is  annulled  in  all  its  parts. 

Decree  of  April  4,  1837. 

The  government,  with  the  assent  of  the  council, 
shall  proceed  to  render  effective  the  settlement  of 
the  lands  which  are  and  should  be  the  property  of 
the  republic,  by  sales,  transfer  of  the  usufruct,  (en- 
fiteusis,)  or  hj  pothecation,  applying  the  proceeds 
(which,  as  regards  the  sales,  cannot  be  less  than  ten 
reals  the  acre)  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt 
contracted,  or  which  may  be  contracted;  reserving 
always  whatsoever  may  be  required  for  compliance 
with  the  promises  made  to  the  soldiers  who  aided  in 
effecting  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  rewards  and  grants  decreed  by  congress  in  favor 
of  the  native  tribes  or  nations,  and  of  those  who 
aided  in  the  recovery  of  Texas,  without  regard  to 
the  law-  hitherto  passed  respecting  settlement,  the 
depositions  of  which  are  annulled,  so  far  as  they 
afferl  the  present;  the  eleventh  article  of  the  law  of 
April  6,  1830,  being  moreover  re-established  in 
force. 

Law  of  February  22.  1832. 

God  and  liberty! — Mexico,  February  22,  1832. 

His  excellency  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
Mexican  states  has  been  pleased  to  address  to  me  the 
following  decree: 

“The  vice  president  of  the  United  Mexican  states, 
in  exercise  of  the  supreme  executive  power,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  republic: 

“Be  it  known  that  the  general  congress  has  de 
creed  as  fallows: 

“The  supreme  government  is  empowered  to  give 
passports,  aad  to  expel  from  the  territory  of  the  re 


public  any  foreigner,  not  naturalized , whose  stay 
may  be  considered  prejudicial  t<>  public  order,  even 
though  he  should  have  been  introduced  and  establish- 
ed agreeably  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  th* 
laws.  “FRANCISCO  MOLINES, 

President  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

“JOSE  MANUEL  MORENO, 

President  of  the  senate. 

“MANUEL  DE  VIGA  Y CASIO, 
Deputy  secretary. 

“PEDRO  JOSE  ECHEVEMA, 

Senator  secretary. 

“Wherefore,  I ordered  it  to  be  printed,  published, 
and  carried  into  effect. 

“ANASTASIO  BUSTAMENTE. 

“ Palace  of  the  federal  government  at  Mexico. 

“ February  22,  1830.” 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
Mexico,  December  30,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  envoy,  &c.,  has  this  moment  had 
the  honor  to  receive  the  note  of  his  excellency  J. 
M.de  Bocanegra,  minister,  &c.,  of  this  date,  and 
regrets  to  be  forced  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  It  was  quite  as  easy  for  his  excellen- 
cy, Mr.  Bocanegra,  to  have  written  that  note  a week 
since  as  now.  No  satislactory  explanation  has  been 
offered  for  the  disrespectful  delay  in  answering  or 
in  otherwise  noticing  any  of  the  several  notes  of  the 
undersigned.  But,  considering  the  circumstance* 
under  which  the  note  of  his  excellency,  Mr.  Boca- 
negra, has  been  written,  the  undersigned,  in  that  spi- 
rit Of  forbearance  which  has  hitherto  marked  his 
course,  and  which  his  excellency  well  knows  pro- 
ceeds from  a feeling  the  opposite  of  fear,  will  still 
wait  for  the  promised  explanations  of  his  excellency, 
provided  he  receives  an  immediate  assurance  that  no 
such  order  as  that  communicated  to  his  excellency 
in  the  note  of  the  undersigned  of  the  23d  instant  has 
been  issued,  or  that  it  has  been  countermanded. 

Ttie  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency,  Mr. 
Bocanegra,  minister,  &c.,  the  assurance  of  his  very 
distinguished  consideration. 

W.  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  Jose  M.  ds  Bocanegra, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government. 

[translation.] 

MR  DE  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR  THOMPSON. 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  December  31,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 
government,  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  him  to-day  by  the  hon.  Waddy  Thompson, 
relative  to  the  order  of  July  14th,  and,  having  im- 
mediately sent  it  to  the  department  of  war,  he  ex- 
pects the  answer  to  it  without  delay,  even  notwith- 
standing the  pressing  business  now  on  hand,  when 
the  constitutional  authorities  established  by  the  or- 
ganic bases  of  the  republic  are  about  to  be  installed. 

The  undersigned  repeats,  &c., 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  envoy  extraordinary,  8fc. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U S . of  America, 

Mexico,  December  31,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  envoy,  iSfc.,  of  the  U.  Slates  of 
America,  had  the  honor,  at  eight  o’clock  this  morn- 
ing, to  receive  the  second  note  of  his  excellency,  J. 
M.  de  Bocanegra,  minister,  &c.,  of  yesterday’s  date, 
with  its  accompanying  documents,  which  it  has  re- 
quired eight  day3  to  collect,  and  which  he  finds  to 
consist  of  three  extracts  from  former  laws  of  Mex- 
ico— one  of  these  occupying  one-half  of  a printed 
page,  and  the  other  two  one  page  in  manuscript,  and 
which  he  would  have  supposed  that  eight  minutes 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  have  obtained,  if 
he  had  not  been  assured  both  by  his  excellency,  Mr. 
Bocanega,  and  the  minister  of  war  that  eight  days 
had  been  necessary. 

The  undersigned  sees  with  surprise  and  regret  that 
both  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra  and  the  minister 
of  war  have  avoided  a direct  answer  to  the  question 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  propound,  to  w it:  Had 
such  an  order  as  that,  a copy  of  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra,  actually 
been  issued?  Nothing  was  more  easy,  nor,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  undersigned,  more  proper,  than  a 
frank  answer  to  this  question.  Why  not  only  has  thi3 
order  not  been  published  here,  but  this  extreme  re- 
luctance to  avow  or  to  disclaim  it?  If  it  results  from 
the  consciousness  of  error,  the  undersigned  would 
suggest  that  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  who 
have  done  a wrong  thing,  the  [course]  suggested  both 
by  honor  and  policy  is  to  confess  it,  and  repair  what- 
ever injury  may  have  resulted  from  the  act. 

Ttie  minister  of  war  says  that  it  is  true  that  an 

order  has  boea  isaueti , but  sot  applying  <0  all  So* 
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rrigners,  but  only  to  those  who  were  prejudicial  -to 
the  public  order.  This,  then,  it  would  seem,  cannot 
be  the  order  which  the  undersigned  has  had  the  ho- 
nor to  communicate,  for  in  that  order  there  is  no 
such  qualification  or  restriction,  unless  it  be  mean) 
that  the  fact  of  being  a native  of  the  United  States 
is  sufficient  per  se  to  exclude  one  from  the  privilege 
of  a residence  in  Mexico.  If  this  is  meant,  it  is  on 
every  account  proper  to  say  so  in  terms  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  undersigned  can  scarcely  sup 
pose,  however,  that  it  is  intended  by  Mexico  to  as- 
sume this  ground  towards  a government  with  which, 
to  use  her  own  words,  ‘-harmony  so  happily  exists.’’ 

The  undersigned  has  now  the  most  positive  evi 
dence  that  ihe  order  of  the  14th  July  last  was  actu- 
ally issued,  and  regrets  to  say  that  his  excellency  the 
minister  of  war  is  mistaken,  both  in  the  purport  and 
object  of  that  order,  although  he  wrote  it  himself ; 
and  he  is  certainly  never  at  a loss  for  language  to 
express  himself  both  with  clearness  and  elegance. — 
His  excellency  Mr,  Bocanegra  will  perceive,  on  re- 
ferring to  that  order,  that  it  includes  not  only  persons 
who  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  order,  but  all 
natives  of  the  United  States,  without  exception.  No 
allusion  is  marie  to  any  act  on  the  part  of  any  one  of 
these  persons,  nor  the  slightest  ground  of  suspicion 
against  them.  If  one  is  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
being  prejudicial  to  the  public  order  solely  from  the 
fact  of  being  a native  of  the  United  States,  all  are 
equally  so.  No  exception  is  contained  in  the  order, 
nor  can  any  such  exception  be  in  any  way  implied. 
The  words  used  are:  “The  provisional  president,  be- 
ing convinced  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  natives  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  their  residence  in  the 
department  under  your  command,  has  been  pleased 
to  resolve  that  they  shall  depart  therefrom.”  Who 
shall  depart?  Why,  the  natives  of  (he  United  States. 
Will  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra  or  the  minister 
of  war  have  the  kindness  to  point  out  the  limitation? 
Such  are  the  terms  of  the  order— clear,  explicit,  and 
not  to  be  misunders'ood.  Is  the  undersigned  to  un 
derstand  that  the  qualification  alluded  to  has  been 
sent  to  the  governors  of  ihose  departments  in  other 
private  instructions?  Was  this  order  a mere  brutum 
fulmen,  never  intended  to  be  executed,  and  only  in- 
tended to  alarm  the  American  Citizens  resident  in 
those  departments,  and  to  offer  an  indignity  to  their 
governmenl?  And  to  what  do  the  explanations  of- 
fered by  his  excellency  Mr  Bocanegra  amount? — 
Why,  to  this,  and  no  mure,  that  the  minister  of  war 
has  sent  “very  benevolent  explanations”  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  governor  of  the  Calilormas.  Now,  the 
undersigned  would  fain  hope  that  his  excellency  Mr. 
Bocanegra  entertains  too  much  respect  and  regard 
for  him  to  desire  to  place  him  in  the  worse  than  ridi- 
culous attitude  of  having  to  say  to  his  government, 
“it  is  true  that  the  order  of  the  14th  of  July  has  been 
actually  issued;  that  it  is  unquestionably  a flagrant 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries, 
and  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  good  faith,  and 
involves  the  utter  ruin  of  many  American  citizens, 
and  a gross  indignity  to  their  government;  but  the 
minister  of  war  has  assured  me  that  he  has  sent  to 
the  governor  of  the  Californias  eery  benevolent  expla 
nations  on  the  subject.” 

In  one  word,  the  undersigned  being  now  assured 
of  the  fact  of  the  issuing  of  the  order  of  the  14th 
July,  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than 
its  unconditional  revocation;  and  tf  the  “benevolent 
explanations”  alluded  to  by  the  minister  of  war 
amount  to  such  a revocation,  the  undersigned  re- 
quires that  copies  of  those  “explanations”  be  sent  to 
him. 

Mexico  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  punish  or 
to  prevent  sedition,  but  not  to  use  a mere  vague  and 
unfounded  suspicion  as  a pretext  for  oppression;  an  I 
if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  arrested 
upon  any  such  charge,  it  will  be  done  on  the  respon- 
sinility  of  Mexico  to  make  good  the  charge,  or  to 
repair  whatever  damages  may  be  suffered.  A simi- 
lar charge  was  made  against  certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  resident  in  California,  in  the  year 
1840,  and  many  of  them  driven,  under  circumstan- 
ces of  extreme  cruelty  and  insult,  out  of  the  depart- 
ment. No  proof  whatever  was  adduced  against  tnem, 
and  they  were  discharged  after  months  of  imprison- 
n ent  and  suffering,  and  the  total  sacrifice  of  their 
fortunes.  Mexico  promised  to  pay  a certain  indem- 
nity to  each  of  these  men,  which  she  has  never  yet 
done,  and  one  of  them  is  now  in  this  city  in  the  ex- 
tremest  poverty.  It  is  hoped  that  a similar  outrage 
will  not  be  perpetrated. 

The  order  of  the  14th  July  not  only  expels  the 
natives  of  the  United  States  from  the  departments 
referred  to,  but  forbids  the  admission  of  any  indivi- 
vidual  of  the  said  states  into  those  departments  for 
the  future.  The  3d  article  of  the  treaty  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  provides  that  “the 
citizens  of  the  two  countries  shall  have  liberty  to 
cuter  into  Use  same,  and  to  remain  and  maids  ia  ar.y 


part  of  the  said  territories,  respectively.”  His  ex- 
cellency Mr.  Bocanegra  will  doubtless  see  some  con- 
Irariir.tion  between  the  order  arid  the  treaty;  and  in 
deciding  which  of  the  two  is  to  govern,  the  under 
sigred  begs  leave  to  remind  his  excellency  Mr,  Bo- 
canegra that  there  are  two  parties  tc  this  treaty,-  and 
that  eacii  one  will  have  the  right  to  judge  for  itself. 
But  the  undersigned  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
ground  will  be  assume,d  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Mexico,  by  a legislative  act  of  her  own,  however 
unjust  and  capricious,  to  supercede  the  obligations  of 
a treaty. 

The  undersigned  will  expect  the  earliest  possible 
answer  to  this  note,  and  cannot  anticipate  any  cause 
for  the  delay  of  that  answer  beyond  ! uesday  next. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  J.  M. 
de  Bocanegra  the  assurance  of  his  very  distinguish- 
ed consideration.  WADDY  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations,  Sfc. 

HR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 

Mexico,  January  3,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy,  &c.,  has  had  the  honor  to 
receive  the  note  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra, 
of  the  31st  ultimo,  promising  the  earliest  possible 
answer  to  the  lust  note  of  the  undersigned  upon  the 
subject  of  the  order  of  the  14th  July  last.  Whate- 
ver may  be  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  this  matter  on 
the  part  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra,  they  can- 
not be  so  urgent  as  those  which  operate  upon  the 
undersigned  to  bring  this  correspondence  to  an  end, 
and  to  know  that  tiis  high  duty  to  protect  his  coun- 
trymen in  Mexico  has  been  discharged.  That  duty 
it  has  been  and  is  his  purpose  to  discharge  both  with 
sternness  and  courtesy.  He  therefore  once  more 
begs  leave  to  say  that  tie  will  expect  an  immediate 
answer,  or  that  satisfactory  reasons  be  given  for 
further  delay. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Mr. 
Bocanegra  the  assurance  of  Mis  very  distinguished 
consideration.  W.  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations,  Sfc- 

MR.  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR.  THOMPSON. 
[translation.] 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  Jan.  3,  1844. 

On  the  31st  of  December  last,  the  undersigned, 
minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government,  had 
the  honor  to  inform  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson  that  his 
note  of  the  preceding  day,  relative  to  the  order  of 
the  J 4th  of  July  of  last  year,  had  been  sent  to  the 
minister  of  war,  and  that  an  answer  would  be  made 
to  it  as  soon  as  possible,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
occupations  of  the  government. 

In  compliance  with  this  promise,  the  undersigned 
hastens  to  inform  Mr.  Thompson  that  the  governor 
and  commandant  general  of  California  have  been 
already  directed  not  to  disturb  Americans  or  any 
other  peaceable  and  respected  foreigners;  and  that 
the  order  applies  only  to  the  restless  and  turbulent, 
and  to  those  who  may  renderthemselves  unworthy  of 
Lhe  generous  hospitality  ol  the  Mexican  nation,  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  which  subsist  and  have  subsisted  in  ttie 
republic;  and  that  as  regards  those  who  have  recently 
arrived,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  settle,  because 
that  is  prohibited  by  the  eleventh  article  of  the  law  of 
April  26,  1830,  since  ratified;  but  that  they  should 
not  be  prevented  from  remaining  and  engaging  in 
commerce,  provided  always  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  be  not  disturbed. 

In  this  manner  the  government  does  not  in  any  way 
fail  in  compliance  with  treaties;  and  as  these  are 
facts,  if  Mr.  Thompson  should  consider  it  necessary 
to  have  said  orders  repealed,  the  supreme  govern- 
ment  has  no  objection  to  do  so,  as  it  desires  to  re- 
move even  the  slightest  grounds  for  disturbing  the 
harmony  between  two  great  nations,  which  should  be 
always  united. 

Tiie  undersigned  has  the  satisfaction  to  communi- 
cate to  the  American  legation  these  sentiments  of 
the  Mexican  government,  which  has  acted  on  the 
present  affair,  notwithstanding  the  serious  and  well- 
known  duties,  all  urgent  and  momentous,  to  which 
its  attention  is  required;  entertaining  the  hope  that 
the  matter  will  be  definitely  terminated,  agreeably 
to  the  desires  of  the  government  and  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, to  whom  the  undersigned  repeats  the  assurances 
of  his  most  distinguished  consideration. 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  envoy  extraordinary,  Sfc. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  BOCANECRA [COPY.] 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 

Mexico,  January  4,  1844. 

The  undersigned  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 
note  of  his  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra,  of  yes- 
terday's date,  aixi  has.&reat  pleasure  ia  saying  that  jt 


is  of  a satisfactory  character.  Although  the  order 
of  the  I4th  of  July  last  has  not  even  yet  been  ex- 
pressly avowed  by  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra,  no 
ground  is  left  the  undersigned  to  doubt  that  such  an 
order  was  issued;  and  he  therefore  requests  that  co- 
pies may  be  sent  him  of  the  subsequent  orders  re- 
voking or  modifying  that  order.  Then  only  will  he 
he  able  to  judge  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
new  orders  on  the  subject,  as  his  excellency  has  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  do.  If  the  prohibition  to 
colonize  means  a prohibition  to  purchase  and  hold 
lands,  the  undersigned  does  not  know  that  it  will  be 
objected  to,  provided  that  its  application  is  general 
to  all  foreigners,  but  if  only  including  American  citi- 
zens, his  excellency  must  at  once  see  its  manifest 
injustice  as  well  as  violation  oftr  eaty  stipulations. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  requests  that  copies 
of  the  orders  above  referred  to  may  be  sent  to  him 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment,  and  that  this 
matter  may  be  at  once  satisfactorily  adjusted — a 
consummation  the  more  desired  by  him,  as  it  would 
have  been  particularly  painful  to  him,  as  he  knows 
that  it  would  have  been  to  his  government,  to  have 
had  any  hostile  collision  with  Mexico  in  the  present 
attitude  of  her  foreign  relations. 

The  undersigned  renews  the  assurances,  Sic. 

W.  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations,  Sfc. 

MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR.  THOMPSON. 

[TRANSLATION  ] 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  Jan.  4,  1344. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 
government,  has  received  the  note,  dated  this  day, 
which  Mr.  Tnompson  addressed  to  him,  relative  to 
the  transmission  of  copies  of  the  orders  sent  in  ex- 
planation of  that  of  the  14th  of  July  last;  and  the 
undersigned  has  the  satisfaction  to  enclose  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  agreeably  to  his  desire,  a copy  of  the 
order  this  day  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  Califor- 
nias, directing  him  to  abide  by  the  directions  already 
given  to  him  on  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  prohibition  to  foreigners  from  set- 
tling ir,  the  territories  bordering  on  those  of  their  own 
nations,  it  isageneral  law,  referring  neither  to  citizen* 
of  the  United  States  nor  to  those  of  any  other  na.- 
tion  in  particular,  and  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 
Mr.  Thompson  will  see  that  this  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  law  of  April  6, 1830, 
which,  though  abrogated  by  the  first  article  of  the 
law  of  November  21,  1833.  was  restored  to  force  by 
the  decree  of  the  4th  of  April,  1837;  all  of  which  is 
explained  by  the  annexed  copy. 

'1  lie  undersigned  flatters  himself  with  the  hope 
that  this  affair  has  been  brought  to  a conclusion  with 
additional  satisfaction,  by  means  of  the  explanations 
made,  as  a consequence  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
Mexican  government,  and  the  honorable  senti  nents 
which  animate  the  republic  towards  foreign  nations. 

The  undersigned  therefore  repeats  to  the  h innra- 
ble  Mr.  Thompson  the  assurances  of  his  most  distin- 
guished consideration. 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  envoy  extraordinary,  Sfc, 

PAPER  ACCOMPANYING  THE  PRECEDING. 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations  and  government. 

To  his  excellency  the  governor  of  the  department 
of  the  Californias. 

God  and  liberty! — Mexico,  January  4,  1844. 

Your  excellency  has  already  been  informed  that 
the  order  of  the  14th  of  July  last,  relative  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  foreigners  from  your  department,  was  in 
the  sense  of  the  law  of  February  22,  1832,  and  in  no 
manner  related  directly  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  but  that  it  wa3  general,  and  comprehended 
all,  of  whatever  nation,  who,  from  their  bad  con- 
duct, should  be  considered  as  prejudicial  to  public 
order,  to  whom  refer  the  pre-existing  laws  regulat- 
ing the  introduction  and  residence  of  foreigners  in 
the  republic.  And  in  order  that  your  excellency 
may  confine  your  operations  in  this  matter  to  the 
explanations  already  made,  and  to  the  tenor  of  this 
note,  that  is,  that  you  should  not  overstep  the  limits 
prescribed,  I send  you  this,  by  supreme  order,  for 
your  punctual  fulfilment.  BOCANEGRA. 

MR-  THOMPSON  to  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
Mexico,  January  4,  1844 — (5  o'clock.) 

The  undersigned  has  this  moment  had  the  honor 
to  receive  the  note  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra 
of  this  date,  with  its  accompanying  papers.  The 
order  of  his  excellency  to  the  governor  of  the  Cali- 
fornias comprehends  all  that  the  undersigned  has  a 
right  to  ask,  so  far  »s  concerns  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  his  countrymen  in  that  and  the  adjoining 
departments.  Copies  of  the  orders  alluded  to  by 
bis  exoelleasy  Mr.  Boca&egra  as  having  beeu  $>re= 
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vioiislv  issued  have  ,i  ii.  been  furnished  the  under 
sii;n»d,  ns  he  req  issled.  But  as  the  order  given  bv 
liis  evelb-noy  Mr.  Bl'miegra  ij  «oti>fa''tnry  to  the 
undersigned,  he  does  not  insist  upon  copies  of  the 
former  orders;  the  responsih-t.u  resting  upon  Mexi- 
co for  any  da  oaee*  which  p\ay  have  resulted  from 
the  order  of  the  14th  of  July  last.  The  undersign 
ed  is  therefore  most  happy  that  this  unpleasant  mat- 
ter, in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  ts  concluded.  He 
does  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  say  tn  what  light 
the  proceeding  will  be  regarded  by  his  government. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Mr. 
Bocanegra  the  assurance  of  his  very  distinguished 
consideration.  W.  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  Mr.  de  Bocanegra , minister  of  foreign 
qffairs  and  government. 

MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR.  THOMPSON. 

[translation  ] 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  January  9,  1844. 
The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 

forernment,  has  the  honor  to  send  herewith  to  Mr. 

V.  Thompson  a copy  of  the  order  of  this  day’sdate, 
given  to  the  governors  of  the  departments  of  Sono- 
ra, Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  New  Mexico,  to  the 
effect  that  American  citizens  in  those  departments 
should  not  be  molested  by  the  order  of  the  14th  July 
last;  and  that  this  order  refers  only  to  foreigners,  of 
whatever  nation  they  may  be.  who,  from  bad  con- 
duct, should  he  regarded  as  vagabonds,  and  as  inju- 
rious to  the  puhlic  tranquillity.  The  undersigned 
avails  himself  of  this  occasion.  &c. 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 
Hon-.  Waddy  Thompson,  envoy  extraordinary,  Sfc. 

translation  or  THE  order  accompanying  the  pre- 
ceding NOTE. 

Department  of  foreign  relations  and  government, 

God  and  liberty! — Mexico,  January  9 1844. 
Most  excellent  sir:  With  the  view  of  avoiding 
any  misunderstanding  of  the  order  of  the  14th  of  i 
July  last,  from  the  minister  of  war,  relative  to  the  j 
expulsion  of  foreigners  from  your  department,  his 
excellency  the  president  ad  interim  has  been  pleased 
to  direct  me  to  inform  your  excellency  that  the  said  I 
order  was  given  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  Februa-  ' 
ry  22,  1832;  and  that  it  applies  to  foreigners,  ol  . 
whatever  nation,  who,  from  their  misconduct,  are  I 
considered  as  vagahomls,  and  as  injurious  to  public  ; 
tranquillity;  and  that  they  should  be  expelled  from 
the  national  territory  agreeably  to  the  pre-existing 
laws,  which  determine  the  conditions  of  the  intro- j 
ductions  and  residence  of  foreigners  in  the  republic,  ' 
without  in  any  way  relating  to  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  to  natives  of  that  nation;  nor  for  any 
special  reason  than  from  the  right  possessed  by  eve-  j 
ry  society  to  make  such  laws  as  may  tend  to  its  tran- 
quillity and  self-preservation. 

His  excellency  has  in  consequence  directed  me  to 
inform  you,  with  regard  to  the  applications  of  this 
order,  that  you  confine  them  to  the  limits  prescribed 
in  this  note,  and  do  nnt  overstep  those  provided  by 
law.  All  which  l say  to  you,  by  supreme  order,  for 
your  punctual  fulfilment,  recommending  to  you,  so 
soon  as  you  have  received  the  present  note,  to  ac- 
knowledge its  receipt.  BOCANEGRA. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U S of  America, 

Mexico,  January  27,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  exraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
has  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  communications  of 
his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra  in  relation  to  the  four 
subjects  of  the  conference  of  the  20th  instant,  and 
to  express  liis  entire  satisfaction  with  the  orders 
which  hU  excellency  states  have  been  issued, as  well 
as  the  special  pleasure  which  he  has  experienced, 
now,  when  his  mission  i-  about  to  close,  to  have  re- 
ceived these  strong  proofs  of  the  just  intentions  and 
good  faith  of  the  Mexican  government;  and,  from 
the  promptness  with  which  these  matters  have  been 
attended  to,  of  a disposition  t oblige  the  under- 
signed personally. 

The  undersigned  renews  the  assurances  of  his  very 
distinguished  con-  deration.  W.  THOMPSON. 
Hit  excellency  J.  M de  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign 
relations  and  government,  &cc. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  UE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U.  3 of  America, 

Mexico,  January  26,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extra  , rdinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  the  honor  to  inform  his  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bo- 
canegra, minister  of  foreign  ralations,  & c.  that  he 
has  recently  received  a communication  from  his  go- 
vernment upon  the  subject  of  the  order  issued  by  the 
Mexican  government  forbidding  foreigners  from  car- 
rying on  the  retail  trade  in  Mexico.  The  views 


heretofore  expressed  bv  the  undersigned  upon  that 
swbjoetha’e  been  fully  sustained  bv  his  government, 
and  he  i«  instructed  to  sav  to  vnnr  excellency,  that 
the  government  of  'lie  United  States  regardythe  said 
order  as  an  open  infraction  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries;  and  that  if  Mexico  hv  a legisla 
live  act  of  her  own,  can  deprive  the  citiz  -ns  of  the 
United  States  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  the 
retail  trade,  she  may  also  forbid  toe  wholesale 
trade,  and  in  like  manner  abrogate,  one  by  one,  all 
the  provisions  and  securities  of  the  treaties  which 
exist  between  the  two  countries;  and  he  is  also  ex 
pressly  instructed  to  enter  his  formal  protest,  in  the 
name  of  his  government,  against  the  execution  of 
the  said  order,  and  to  sav  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  cannot  look  with  indiffi-.renoe  upon  an 
act  which  it  regards  as  an  open  violation  of  treaty  j 
stipulations,  and  a sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  so  many  of  its  citizens. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  your  excellency  the  assurances  of  his 
very  distinguished  consideration. 

W.  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  J M.  de  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign 

relations  and  government. 

[translation] 

MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  Feb.  7.  1844. 

The  Hon.  W.  Thompson,  envoy,  &c.  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  pleased  to  inform  the  under- 
signed, under  date  of  the  26th  ultimo,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  had  fully  approved 
the  ideas  already  exposed  by  him  respecting  the  de- 
cree of  December  23,  restricting  foreigners  from 
the  exercise  of  the  retail  trade  in  Mexico;  that  his 
government  had  ordered  him  to  protest  formally,  in 
its  name,  against  the  execution  of  the  said  decree, 
and  to  say  that  it  considers  the  decree  as  an  open 
Infraction  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 

The  u-'dersigned  having  demonstrated,  on  the.  9th 
and  the  20th  of  October  last,  that  the  observations 
made  by  the  honorable  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  against  the  decree  in  question  are  , 
without  foundation,  and  that  those  observations  are  j 
at  variance  with  the  treaty  of  1831,  cited  by  Mr.  j 
Thompson — it  being  evident  that  this  treaty,  far  from  ' 
granting  to  the  respective  citizens,  as  supposed,  the  I 
privilege  of  carrying  on  the  retail  trade,  expressly  [ 
and  decisively  “subjects  them  ahoays ,”  (in  the  words 
of  the  treaty,)  as  regards  navigation  and  commerce, 
to  the  laws,  usages,  and  statutes  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, respectively.”  It  follows,  therefore,  from  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  reserved  to  themselves  their  sovereign 
rights  to  regulate  that  trade:  and,  finally,  it  being  of 
itself  clear  that  the  contrary  pretension  on  the  part 
of  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  States,  ap- 
proved by  his  government,  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
division  or  the  isolated  consideration  of  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty;  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  undersigned  has 
already  had  occasion  to  show,  that  this  pretension  is 
equivalent  to  the  destruction  or  nullification  of  the 
treaty.  For  all  these  reasons,  which  have  not  been 
repeated,  the  undersigned  has  received  orders  from 
the  president  of  the  republic  to  declare  to  the  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  th:-  United  States  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  cannot  admit  the  protest  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  decree 
of  September  23,  resting  on  the  sovereign  right  of 
the  nati  .n,  and  on  those  reserved  to  itself  in  its  treaties, 
can  in  nowise  be  retracted  without  a betrayal  of 
those  rights,  and  without  failing,  in  consequence,  in 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  government. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  Mr.  Thompson,  &c. 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 
Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  Sfc. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U-  S of  America, 

Mexico , February  8,  1844, 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
note  of  his  excellency  Jose  M.  de  Bocanegra,  minis- 
ter of  foreign  ralations  and  government,  of  yester- 
day’s date,  upon  the  subject  of  the  order  of  Septem- 
ber last,  prohibiting  to  foreigners  the  privilege  of  the 
retail  trade. 

Having  presented  a formal  protest  against  that 
decree,  in  the  name  ol  hi3  government,  the  under- 
signed might  perhaps  with  propriety  regard  the  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  as  ended.  But  as  he 
foresees  that  the  most  serious  consequences  must  re- 
sult from  that  decree,  and  as  a proposiiion  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a character  has  been  asserted  by  his  ex- 
cellency Mr.  Bocanegra,  the  undersigned  considers 
that  a reply  is  demanded  of  him.  The  undersigned 
understands  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra  as  admit- 
ting that  the  terms  of  the  clause  of  the  treaty  be- 


tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  In-rel  f .re  re- 
ferred to,  are  sufficient,  t i seen  re  th“  u— • in 
question,  but  that  these  ter  ns  are  eou'r  > I i •-  ' k the 
subsequent  words  of  the  clause,  vh  - ■ » i • j * • t the 

citizens  of  either  of  the  two  countries  resident  in  the 
other  to  “the  laws,  usages,  and  statutes  of  thetvo 
countries,  respectively  ” 

This  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  I*-sj  than  to  say 
that  either  of  the  parties  to  a treaty  mav.  at  his  plea- 
sure, ahrogate  one  or  all  of  its  provisions;  for,  if 
one  mav  be  annulled,  all  may  be,  and  the  under- 
signed is  wholly  at  a loss  to  conceive  any  value 
whatever  which  such  a treaty  would  possess. 

A treaty  is  nothing  hut  a contract  between  na- 
tions; and  neither  party,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  has  any  more  right  to  nullify  any  of  its  pro- 
visions that  one  of  the  parties  to  a private  contract 
has  to  release  himself  from  its  obligations— -indeed, 
the  undersigned  may  well  say,  less  right  to  do  so; 
for  there  is  a peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  these  in- 
ternational compacts,  and  the  injuries  which  result 
from  their  infraction  are  more  general,  as  well  as 
more  difficult  to  be  provided  against. 

The  ninth  article  of  the  treaty,  to  which  the  un- 
dersigned has  referred,  secures  the  citizens  of  the 
two  countries,  respectively,  from  compulsory  ser- 
vice in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  other.  Will  it  be 
pretended  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Mexico,  by  is- 
suing  an  order  requiring  such  service,  to  ahrogate 
this  provision  of  the  treaty?  If  the  terms  referred 
to  by  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocanegra  give  such  power 
in  the  one  case,  why  do  they  not  give  the  sa  ne  pow- 
er in  the  other? 

The  same  clause  of  the  treaty  to  which  the  un- 
dersigned has  referred  also  provides  that  “the  citi- 
zens of  the  two  countries,  respectively  shall  have, 
liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  with  their  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  to  all  such  ports  and  rivers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Mexican  states  to 
which  other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,”  &c. 
Suppose  that  Mexico  were  to  issue  an  order  that  no 
ship  of  the  United  States  should  enter  any  Mexican 
port — and  this  would  not  be  a very  violent  assump- 
tion, as  almost  every  article  with  which  our  ships 
could  be  laden  has  been  prohibited — -would  his  ex- 
cellency Mr.  Bocanegra,  in  reply  to  a demand  upon 
the  subject,  say:  “Yes,  it  is  very  true  that  this  pri- 
vilege is  expressly  secured  by  the  treaty;  but  it  is 
also  provided  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
coming  to  Mexico,  shall  be  subject  to  the  lawsof 
that  country,  and  one  of  those  laws  is,  that  no  Ame- 
rican ship  shall  enter  a Mexican  port?”  If  the  un- 
derstanding of  Mexico  is  that  this  may  be  lawfully 
done,  it  is  proper  to  say  so.  The  undersigned  can 
see  no  possible  distinction  between  the  cases,  as  to 
the  question  of  power.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
words  to  which  reference  is  made  is  so  perfectly 
clear  that  the  undersigned  would  not  have  believed, 
on  any  less  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Bocanegra, 
himself,  that  it  could  have  been  mistaken  by  him.  It 
is  this,  arid  no  more,  that  the  citizens  of  one  of  the 
countries,  who  may  have  their  residence  in  the  other, 
shall  enjoy  no  exemption  from  the  municipal  laws. 
Jf  they  violate  their  contracts,  they  are  amenable  to 
the  civil  process.  If  they  commit  offences,  they 
may  be  brought  before  the  criminal  tribunals;  shall 
pay  all  such  taxes  & be  subject  to  all  municipal  regu- 
lations to  which  the  citizens  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside  shall  be  subj;ct.  If,  for  example,  by  a 
general  law,  it  is  forbidden  that  any  shop  shall  be 
kept  open  in  Mexico  on  a day  of  religious  festival,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  resident  in  Mexico 
would  have  no  right  to  claim  exemption  from  that 
law.  In  the  language  of  the  treaty,  “they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws;”  but  those  laws  are  themselves 
subject  to  the  treaty;  and  any  order  of  the  govern- 
ment in  conflict  with  that  treaty  is  no  law,  but  an 
absolute  nullity. 

When  a law  and  a treaty  come  in  conflict,  the 
law  must  yield.  This  is  a principle  so  perfectly 
clear  and  well  established  that  it  has  never  before 
been  questioned.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so  treaties 
between  nations  would  not  be  worth  the  parchment 
upon  which  they  are  written;  and  the  ui  dersigned 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  out  of  Mexico,  no  one 
person  acquainted  with  public  law  can  bo  found  to 
assert  the  contrary. 

The  undersigned  would,  in  conclusion,  again  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Mexican  government  may 
review  its  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  revoke 
this  decree,  which  he  regards  as  a direct  violation 
of  treaty  stipulations,  at  war  with  ttie  liberal  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  which,  he  begs 
leave  most  respectfully  to  add  must  inevitably  in- 
volve the  most  injurious  consequences. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  nis  excellency  Mr. 
Bocanegra  the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  consi- 
deration. WADDY  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign 

relations,  &c. 
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The  week.  Temperature,  the  very  heat  of  summer. 
Busi.  ess  is  i>t  course  affected,  every  one  quite  it  that  can 
aff  ird  io,  or  might  as  well. 

Thousands  are  already  crowding  the  numberless  wa- 
tering places,  the  Mineral  Springs,  sea  coast,  Niagara, 
the  lakes,  and  country  lodges.  Vehicles  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  hotels  have  their  harvest.  Two  thousand 
visitors  were  at  Saratoga  ten  days  ago;  and  the  north 
river  steamers,  some  of  them,  now  take  up  six  hundred 
passengers  a day. 

The  western  waters  have  subsided,  leaving  an  awful 
scene  of  distress  indeed.  The  lose  of  property  has  been 
estimated  at  over  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  How  im- 
possible it  is  to  ascertain  the  loss,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  interesting  details  givei.  in  this  number. 

The  Philadelphia  riots  are,  we  hope,  suppressed. 

The  Mormons,  and  their  assailants,  are  standing 
arms  in  hand.  What  a humiliating  spectacle  the  ac- 
counts we  insert,  afford? 

The  political  contest,  is  waxing  warmer  every  day,  as 
the  election  approaches. 

The  presi'lent  is  enjoying  annexation,  in  domestic 
quiet  upon  the  hanks  of  James  River. 

TnE  public  revenue  continues  to  accumulate.  The 
loan  of  five  and  a half  millions,  redeemable  on  the  first 
of  January  next,  will  be  paid  off.  and  yet  leave  more 
than  ihat  sum  in  hand.  The  surplus  on  that  day  is  now 
estimated  at  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  This  esti- 
mate is  fortified  by  t he  following  official  statements: 

The  revenue  at  Boston  for  the  last  six  months,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  last  year,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


From  Jan.  1 to  March  31, 
From  April  1 to  June  30, 


1843 

$559  7-10  12 
674  63*  00 


1844. 

$1  302,638  95 
1 481,918  00 


The  price,  in  the  mean  time,  has  i isen  from  an  average 
of  twenty-two,  up  to  thirty-three  cents  per  pound.  Thus 
the  protection  given  by  the  existing  tariff,  to  the  woollen 
interest,  begin  to  exhibits  its  effect. 

Domestic  cottons.  During  the  week  ending  the  6th 
mere  were  exported  from  Boston,  to  the  East  Indies  25, 
VVest  Indies  20,  and  South  America  650  bales,  total 
695  oaies. 

Cotton.  The  Hibernia  steamer  brings  London  dates 
ro  the  4th  inst,  prices  of  cotton  remain  firm  at  our  last 
quotations  from  there,  and  perhaps  a shade  above— de- 
mand lair. 

Amount  taken  on  speculation  to  1st 

July,  ’44, 

Do.  same  time  1843, 

Import  to  1st  July,  1844, 

Do.  same  time  1843, 

Export  to  1st  July,  1844, 

Do.  same  time  1833, 

Consumption  to  last  June,  1843, 

Do.  to  same  time  1844, 

Being  a diminution  of  1.835  bales  weekly. 

Stock  on  hand  last  of  June,  1843, 

Do.  same  time  1844, 

Being  the  largest  stock  on  hand  ever  known. 

The  Vicksburg  Whig,  amongst  other  items  of  loss  by 
me  late  floods,  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  assumes  that  225,000  bales  of  ihe  cotton  which 
would  have  come  to  market  from  the  region  inundated 
has  been  destroyed. 

Another  authority  states  a highly  respectable  planter, 
who  resides  on  the  Red  River,  above  the  Raft  and 
whose  plantation  was  inundated  in  April,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  re-plant,  has  prospects  good  for  a fair  crop; 


376,200 
184  700 
890  195 
1,149,162 

!6;880 

649.100 

601.100 

911,300 

924,700 


Public  debt.  If  England  paid  her  national  debt  it 
would  take  £16  6s.  2d,  from  each  person  to  pay  it;  it 
would  take  £l  1 6s.  Gd.  from  each  Frenchman  to  pay  the 
debt  of  France;  it  would  take  £55  8s  4d.  from  every 
Dutchman  to  pay  the  debt  of  Holland;  and  i:  would  only 
take  £4  13s.  9<J.  from  each  Pennsylvanian  fo  pay  the 
debt  of  that  state. 

Trade  is  taking  its  summer  nop.  The  New  York 
Express  soys:  “The  trade  of  the  ciiy  is  now  dull.  We 
are  in  the  rmdstof  the  deadest  and  dullest  season  of  the 
year.  Our  notels  are  quite  thin,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fashionable  travel,  would  be  nearly  empty.” 

The  ice  trade  of  Boston  is  getting  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. The  exports  in  June  were  4.097  tons,  of 
which  there  were  ro  Liverpool  430.  Calcutta  656,  St. 
Jago  2u0,  Trimdad  10,  New  Orleans  2,160,  Mobile  441, 
Charleston  300. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  which  had  a population  in  1840  of 
little  over  18,000,  now  has  over  30,000  souls,— increase 
66  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

Burke.  The  correspondence  of  Edmond  Burke, 
from  1744  to  his  death  in  1787,  in  4 vols.  8 vo.,  edited  by 
Earl  Fitzwilliams  and  S:r  Richard  Burke,  is  announced 
as  forthcoming, — a rich  treat  for  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Basso  relics.  A French  traveller  in  Egypt  has  sent  a 
valuable  present  to  Paris,  consisting  of  sixty  portraits  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  their  dynastic  order. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  New  York,  189,  of 
which  65  were  under  one  year  of  age,  22  were  from 
Ireland,  9 others  were  foreigners,  and  14  colored  persons; 
25  died  of  consumption.  At  Philadelphia,  138,  of  which 


Total,  $1  261,358  92  $2,784,556  95 

Increase  of  revenue  in  6 months  $1,  510,208  04. 
Comparative  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  district  of  New  York,  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  1843.  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1844: 


Imports 
Paying  duty 
Free 

Total 

Duties 
Exports. 
Domestic  goods 
Foreign  goods 

Total 


1843. 

12  886  411 
11,944,264 

24,830.675 


1844. 
32.023.702 
6 656  260 


33  679  962 


$4,64  6,271  $11,421,507 


8 650,672 
2,185,836 


14,676  724 
2,442,310 


but  below  the  Raft,  and  on  the  Arkansas  and  Misses,  ’ ™ W,?T?  u,nder  one  y?ar  of  vvere  cr0J0rerd  Persons; 

pi  Rivers,  the  late  inundations  have  covered^  150  000  ' T°  dled  of  ConSLm,p"°?'  At  Balt, more,  53  of  which  26 
acres  of  cotton  land,  which  are  from  2to8  feet  under  were  under  one  year  of  age;  7 were  free  colored  and  4 

rxf  L„ i_  I .1  • 1 u ,ut:r  Uiprp  file  /HpiI  nf 


water,  and  cannot  he  replanted  this  season.  The  esti- 
mated loss  of  cotton  is  from  150,000  to  200  000  bales 
The  transactions  at  N.  York  during  last  week  em- 
braced 4,450  bales,  at  from  5J  to  6*.  for  Upland  and 
Florida,  ordinary  to  middling,  7j  to  7J,  fair  to  fine  9- 
Mobile  and  N.  Orleans  jd.  less.  “ ’ ’ 


were  slaves;  6 died  of  consumption,  7 of  scarlet  fever. 
At  St.  Louis  during  the  week  ending  the  1st  inst.,  32 
deaths  reported 

The  average  number  of  deaths,  weekly,  in  the  city  of 
London,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  946. 

Dr.  Grant,  American  missionary  to  Persia,  pioneer  to 
, , . the  mountain  passes  which  hid  the  Nestorian  Christians 

Manufactories.  Many  thousands  of  new  spindles  for  so  many  centuries,  died  at  Mosul,  of  typhus  fever,  on 
are  going  into  operation  this  year,  m thie  country.  Fac-  [ the  24th  of  April- 
tories  are  about  to  be  erected  in  almost  every  direction.  , 

Tlte  United  States  factories  will  soon  become  fair  com- ! Elections. — Louisiana.  In  the  1st  and  3d  districts,  no 
petitors  with  England  in  the  cotton  market.  Prices  of ' wing  candidates  were  run  for  congress.  The  present 
the  manufactured  article  will  be  still  lower  in  conse-  members  were  re-elected  without  opposition  In  the  se- 


$10  836,557  $17,119,034 

Custom  House,  New  York,  July  16.  1844. 

This  exhibit  is  doubly  gratifying.  It  nor  only  proves 
that  the  tariff  does  not,  as  i s opponents  predicted  it 
would,  prove  prohibitory,  and  thereby  diminish  the  reve- 
nue: but  it  also  proves,  that  whilst  the  revenue  is  increas- 
ed by  the  tariff,  the  export  of  domestic  goods  also  in- 
creases, almost  doubles. 

We  have  always  regarded  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent tariff  act,  which  establish  a home  instead  of  foreign 
valuation  of  goods  and  requiring  duties  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  as  amongst  the  best  of  its  features.  There  is  not 
a doubt  but  that  the  immense  product  of  the  revenue, 
under  the  tariff  so  much  beyond  ail  estimate,  is  indebted 
to  the  fact,  that  we  are  not  cheated  a9  much  as  we  were 
under  former  tariffs.  Evidence  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered and  forwarded  to  Washington  in  the  hand- 
writing of  otte  of  the  partners  of  a large  importing  firm 
in  Pine  street,  New  York,  ol  the  amount  of  their  profits, 
or  in  other  words,  of  fraud  committed  in  1836,  7,  8,  and 
9,  to  the  amount  of  sevpral  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
hy  undervaluing  the  goods  they  imported. 

Frauds  by  exporting  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  draw- 
back are  ascertained  from  the  same  firm  to  a large 
amount.  And  this  very  individual  was  tlte  accuser  of 
others  for  the  same  offence.  Of  eight  persons  who  have 
been  prominent  during  t he  last  few  years  at  the  custom 
house  as  informers,  all  have  been  detected  in  crimes. — 
T Itree  have  been  indicted  for  perjury,  in  swearing  to 
false  entries;  one  was  detected  in  taking  goods  from  the 
pubic  store;  one  in  false  swearing  in  open  court;  one  in 
fraud  in  his  invoices;  one  in  a gross  invasion  of  a law 
which  he  aided  in  passing;  and  one  was  convicted  of 
forgery  in  England,  and  has  recently  been  transported 
to  Botany  Bay  for  life. 

Specie.  The  import  of  specie  into  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1843 — as  estimated  at  the  several  cus- 
tom houses,  consisted  of  about  17,000,000  in  gold  coin, 
and  about  6,000,000  in  silver  coin — 

Aggregate,  $23,285,552 

The  exports  oi  coin  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 3,018,399 

. , , $20,167,153 

It  is  estimated  that  coin  to  tlte  value  of  about  nine  or 
ten  millions  of  dollars  is  now  brought  into  this  country 
by  emigrants  and  others  who  evade  entering  the  same 
at  the  custom  houses.  Some  no  doubt  is  also  sent  out 
of  the  country  without  being  entered. 

Wool.  The  export  of  wool  from  the  port  of  Cleveland, 
Unto,  from  tlte  opening  of  navigation  in  1343,  to  tlte  1st 
July  of  that  year  was  lbs.  41,746  value.  $9,601 

Du  irom  opening  of  navigation 
*0  July,  1844,  ' Use.  321,179  ualite.  105,933 


quenceof  the  immense  competition. 

The  Massachusetts  Mills  Co.  at  Lowell  have  divided 
eight  per  cent,  for  the  last  six  months. 

Port  of  Boston.  There  were  52  clearances  on  the 
13th  inst  , of  which  27  were  for  foreign  ports.  Arrivals 
during  tlte  month  of  June. 

Ships.  Brqs.  Brgs.  Schs.  Slips.  Total. 


14 

31 

J44 

595 

19 

8U3 

Coastwise, 

5 

14 

82 

455 

19 

575 

Foreign, 

9 

17 

62 

140 

0 

223 

Of  the  foreign  arrivals,  4 barques,  14  brigs  and  120 
schooners  vvere  British;  1 barque  Prussian,  1 brig  Swe- 
dish; 1 brig  Hamburguese,  and  1 brig  Sicilian;  besides 
these,  there  is  an  arrival  ul  the  Dutch  Kef  Hoop,  from 
Rotterdam. 

Flour.  Inspections  at  Baltimore  during  last  week, 
comprised  10,579  bbis.,  and  461  half  bbis. 

During  tlte  present  week  9,319  bbis.  and  222  half  bis 

The  whole  amount  of  flour  and  wheat  reaching  tide- 
water, N.  York,  to  1st  July,  tor  three  seasons,  was — 
1842.  1843.  1844. 

Flour,  bbis.  413,200  43S.600  682,500 

Wheat,  bush.  159,600  101.300  250.100 

Prices  have  receded  a shade.  At  N.  York,  Michigan 
is  quoted  at  $4  12  a 4 25;  Genessee  $4  25  a 4 37; 
Georgetown  and  Baltimore  $4  50,  Alexandria,  Peters- 
burg, Fredericksburg  and  Pennsylvania,  $4  25. 

Prices  of  flour  in  England  had  declined  somewhat,  up 
to  the  4th  insr.  Canadian  flour  sold  at  23s.  a 28s.  6d. 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  of  last  week  at  Baltimore 
comprised  775  ithds.  Maryland,  764  Ohio,  52  Kentucky, 
and  34  Missouri,  total  1,625  hhds.  Prices  as  at  last 
quotations.  Demand  fair — considerable  transactions. 

Of  this  week,  399  Maryland,  8S3  Oitio,  and  78  Ken- 
tucky—total  1,360  hhds. 

The  Buffalo,  of  the  American  western  wilds,  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  of  the  cow  species.  Capt. 
Cook,  of  the  U.  S.  dragoons,  with  a letter  to  the  Nation- 
al Institute,  dated  Fort  Leavenworth,  March  6,  sends  a 
pair  of  superior  quality  mittins,  made  of  wool  taken 
from  this  animal,  superior  to  common  wool.  They  are 
of 'he  natural  color,  sun-burnt  brown  The  farmers  in 
Western  Missouri,  he  states,  are  domesticating  the  ani 
mai,  crossing  breeds,  &c.  Superior  strength  and  pow 
ersof  endurance  are  amongst  the  recommendations. 

Oil  and  whalebone.  The  import  of  the  week  end- 
ing July  8th.  lias  been  2,575  bbis.  sperm,  5,781  whale 
and  55,000  lbs.  bone.  The  import  for  the  month  of 
June  was  24  636  bbis.  sperm,  41,012  whale,  and  327  975 
1 bs.  bone;  against  15,477  barrels  sperm,  and  30,243  bar- 
rels whale  in  1843. 

Vicksburg.  Census  just  taken.  Whites  3.653;  ne- 
groes 1,097;  total  4 750.  Value  of  real  estate,  $1,361,- 
875;  of  slaves,  $258  220.  Receipts  of  merchandise, 
'708,506.  The  town  contains  5 churches,  11  schools,  1 
court  house,  1 county  jail,  and  1 city  prison,  3 firs  en- 
gines, 4 bcteD,  3 printing  offices 


cortd  district  Thibdaux  (whig)  bents  the  present  mem- 
ber Labranc.he,  601  votes.  The  fourth  district  is  so 
closely  divided,  that  though  all  but  one  poll  have  been 
heard  from,  it  remains  quite  uncertain  which  party  has 
the  district:  probabilities  rather  in  favor  of  the  whigs. 

In  the  senate,  composed  of  17  members,  the  iocos 
have  9 and  tlte  whigs  8. 

In  the  house,  composed  of  60  members,  the  whigs 
wii!  have  a majority  of  six  or  eight. 

On  joint  ballot,  therefore,  the  whigs  have  a majority. 
In  the  constitutional  convention,  it  is  believed  that  nei- 
ther of  the  political  part.es  have  a majority.  The  con- 
servative members  are  probably  in  sufficient  number  to 
hold  the  scale  of  power. 

The  n°xr  election  that  takes  place  will  be  that'of 
North  Carolina,  which  conies  off  on  Thursday  week, 
the  first  of  August  On  Mondav.  the  5th  of  August, 
tiie  elections  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alaba- 
ma take  place. 

Emigrants.  The  ship  Lucilia,  with  120,  and  the 
Paias,  with  over  30  Dutch  emigrants,  arrived  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  the  other  day.  This  is  old  times  coining 
back.  On  Wednesday  last  S32  steerage  passengers  ar- 
rived at  N.  York  from  Europe, 

Fishing.  A shoal  of  whales  were  off  Newport  har- 
bor on  the  9th  inst.  A number  of  sharks  were  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor  about  the  same  time. 

Gum  Myrrh,  has  lately  been  found  in  Alachua  coun- 
ty, Florida. 

A lead  mine,  of  excellent  quality,  equal  to  that  of 
Galena  , discovered  in  sinking  a well  at  “Irish  Jemmys', 
a spot  well  known  by  boatmen,  about  25  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river,  on  the  Illinois  shore  of 
the  Ohio,  is  about  to  be  worked  immediately. 

Lead  mines  of  Dubuque,  it  is  stated,  yield  ore,  from 
every  ton  of  winch  the  miners  get  twenty  ounces  of  sil- 
ver. 

Mammoth  cave,  Ky.  Twenty-six  large  avenues  and 
a third  river,  larger  titan  those  previously  known,  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  mammoth  cave.  A sul- 
phur spring  of  an  excellent  quality  of  water  has  also" 
been  foundsotne  miles  within  the  cave. 

Maryland  railroad  iron.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
states  that  the  Mount  Savage  Iron  Company  of  Alle- 
ghany county,  had  recently  made  a contract  to  furnish 
the  Fall  River  Railroad  Company  of  Massachusetts 
with  1000  tons  of  iron  of  the  best  quality,  at  $59  per  ton, 
delivered  at  Fall  river.  This  is  said  to  be  a lower  price 
than  the  last  quotations  in  Wales  would  make  it  cost. 

Sing  Sing  prison,  N.  York,  now  contains  864  male, 
and  72  female  convicts — total  936. 

Slavers.  Four  Brazilian  and  one  British  slaver, 
have  been  recently  captured  and  carried  into  Sierra 
Leone-  One  of  them  had  546  negroes  on  board, of 
whato  123  died  on  the  p&Eaaips. 
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MEXICO  AND  THE  U.  STATES. 

Besides  the  official  correspondence  contained  in  this 
number,  a note  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Green,  the  Ameri- 
can charge  d’affaires  by  M.  Bocanegro,  informing  him 
that  a despatch  from  the  commandant  at  Vera  Crux, 
dated  the  '22 d June,  had  apprized  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment that  the  U.  States  government  had  despatched  a 
squadron  to  their  coast,  with  the  view  of  obstructing 
any  movement  of  Mexico  against  Texas,  and  that  an 
American  frigate  had  moored  at  Sacrificio,  the  com- 
mander of  which  announced  that  he  would  soon  be 
joined  by  other  ships  of  war.  The  Mexican  minister 
demands  of  Mr.  Green,  formally,  whether  the  troops 
which  Mexico  may  order  to  Texas,  will  be  met  in  a hos- 
tile manner  by  those  of  the  United  States.  Such  an  act, 
says  the  minister,  would  be  a declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico,  who  would  find  herself  obliged  to  repel  force  by 
force,  after  such  an  outrage  and  the  rupture  of  the  trea- 
ties of  peace  and  amity  which  bind  the  two  republics. 

The  charge  d'affaires  answers,  that  having  received 
no  communication  from  his  government  in  regard  to  the  j 
demand  addressed  to  him  by  the  minister,  he  cannot 
make  to  him  the  precise  und  formal  declaration  which 
he  solicits;  but  will  immediately  submit  the  subject  to 
his  government. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


ALGERIA. 

Accounts  from  Algiers  of  the  26th  ultimo,  an- 
nounce that  Abd-el-Kader  had  re-entered  the  Al- 
gerian territory  at  the  head  ol  1,500  horsemen,  and 
executed  a razzia  in  the  country  of  the  Borgias, 
twenty  five  leagues  distant  from  Moslaganem.  The 
Emir  was  said  to  have  been  appointed  Kalifa  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Morocco,  and  to  be  accompani- 
ed by  several  regiments  of  the  imperial  black  cavalry. 
The  holy  war  had  been  preached  in  Algeria  as  far 
os  Medeah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighborhood 
were  fast  gathering  in  their  harvest  to  be  prepared 
for  all  events.  The  governor  of  Algiers  had  ac- 
cordingly thought  proper  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Medeah  by  a battalion  of  Zouaves.  The  two  bat- 
talions of  the  44th  regiment,  lately  arrived  from 
France,  had  been  embarked  for  the  province  of  Oran. 

MOROCCO. 

Muley-Abderrhaman  is  tormented  in  the  very  bo- 
som of  his  family,  by  dissensions  of  which  he  cannot 
efface  the  cause.  In  1822  he  poisoned  his  uncle 
Muley  Soliman,  and  seized  upon  the  throne,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  son  of  his  uncle.  He  is  an  usurper. 

He  also  knows  that  the  influence  of  Abd-el-Kader 
is  increasing  in  Morocco,  particularly  amongst  the 
revolted  Berbers,  who  find  in  this  Emir  Berber  a 
descendant  of  the  Bent  Itferen.  Abd-el-Kader  lakes 
advantage  of  this  common  descent,  and  also  of  the 
conformity  of  principles  professed  by  the  Zaunian 
Berbers,  and  the  guelna,  of  his  ancestors,  the  guetna 
of  the  Oued-el-Hemman.  To  the  people  oppressed 
by  Abderrhaman’s  impositions,  Abd-el-Kader’s  par- 
tizans  show,  in  glowing  colours,  the  commercial  li- 
berty given  by  the  Emir  to  the  Algerine  tribes  which 
the  treaty  of  Tafna  had  placed  under  his  government. 
Finally,  Abd-el-Kader,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  imperial  family,  has  lately  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  one  of  its  princes,  with  a view 
seizing  the  province  of  Riff. 

The  emperor  was  thus  situated  when,  about  six 
months  ago,  Mtloud-ben-Arrach,  (the  same  who  came 
to  Paris),  and  El-Berkani,  the  ex-kha!ifa  of  Titteri, 
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arrived  at  Morocco,  where  Abderrhaman  resided.—- 
It  was  at  about  this  period  that  the  Emir,  after  the 
death  of  Khalifa  Embarek,  was  leaving  definitively 
the  Algerian  territory.  The  two  first  named  per- 
sonages came  to  demand  officially  from  the  emperor 
the  title  of  khalifa  for  the  Emir,  with  thesupreme  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Riff. 

The  emperor  was  hesitating.  At  about  this  time, 
also,  came  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  to  Tangicrs. — 
What  was  his  mission?  Time  will  show.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  immediately  afterwards  arms  and 
ammnnition  arrived  in  abundance,  ami  the  Emir, 
now  named  Khalifa,  according  to  h is  desire,  obtain- 
ed reinforcement  on  our  frontiers. 

But  the  friends  of  the  emperor  observed  the  dan- 
ger of  his  false  position  with  France;  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  owing  to  their  wise  representations  that 
El-Guenaoui,  a calm  and  capable  man,  devoted  to 
his  master’s  interest,  and  more  disposed  to  peace 
than  war,  was  sent  to  the  Emir’s  camp  to  head  the 
Moorish  troops. 

On  his  arrival  the  two  camps  were  divided,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  El-Guenaoui  would  have 
settled  all  differences  between  France  and  Morocco, 
if  El-Mimoun,  at  the  head  of  fresh  reinforcements, 
had  not  arrived. 

El  Minicun,  son  of  Muley  Soliman  and  a negress, 
is  as  much  a negro  as  his  mother:  he  is  a man  of  un- 
cultivated mind,  brutal,  ignorant,  and  fanatical.  He 
wished  in  his  quality  of  prince  of  ttie  blood,  to  de- 
cline  the  superior  authority  of  El  Guenaoui.  Abd- 
el-Kader’s  advice  inflamed  his  imbecile  pride,  and 
the  madman  has  precipitated  himself  on  our  bayonets, 

El-Guenaoui,  foreseeing  this  disaster,  had  followed 
the  prince;  but  after  the  engagement  he  protested 
against  it  in  the  name  of  his  master.  At  this  mo- 
ment Abd-el-Kader,  with  the  Berbers,  is  in  league 
with  El  Mimoun  against  El  Guenaoui. 

What  will  the  emperor  do?  Acknowledge  his 
weakness,  and  perhaps  claim  our  protection  against 
his  own  subjects,  should  England  not  assist  the 
Emir.  [ Toulon  Journal. 

BELGIUM. 

The  receipts  of  the  Belgium  railroads  in  1843- for 
passengers  were  5,482,259f.,  and  the  carriage  of 
goods  3,512,230f.,  giving  a total  of  8,994,539f.  The 
expenses  of  working  them  were  5,000,000  so  that  the 
profit  has  been  3,994,539f  ; after  deducting  3,594, 539f. 
for  the  interest  of  the  capital  employed,  which  was 
137,573,077f.,  there  remains  a sum  of  400,000f.  for 
dividend. 

CUBA. 

Cuba  in  want  of  Provisions.  Duties  lowered.  The 
late  severe  drought  in  the  Island  has  caused  a dearth 
of  provisions.  A letter  from  Havana  of  the  7th  of 
June,  to  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  communicates  in- 
formation that,  by  a decree  of  the  Intendant,  the  duties 
on  corn,  corn  meal,  beans,  potatoes,  and  rice,  import- 
ed either  in  Spanish  or  foreign  vessels,  are  to  be  re- 
duced one  half  from  the  10th  of  July  to  31st  of  Dec. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  salt  fish  and  jerked  beef  may 
be  introduced  through  the  ports  of  Cardenas,  Marie), 
and  Sagua  la  Grande,  paying  the  duties  denoted  in 
the  tariff. 

Ouf  latest  accounts  from  thence  stale  that  abund- 
ant rains  have  since  fallen,  and  vegitalion  has  sprung 
forth  with  tropical  vigor. 

Jamaica. — Population.  The  census  was  taken  in 
the  island  of  Grenada  on  the  3d  June.  The  Free 
Press  estimates  tho  population  of  St.  George’s  at 
4,900,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  island  at  26,000, 
being  much  less  than  previously  supposed. 

Paraguay.  This  non-descript  republic,  in  the  in- 
terior of  South  America,  is  governed  by  two  con- 
suls— after  the  example  of  Rome  in  Rs  best  days. — 
The  present  incumbents  are  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez 
and  Mariano  Roque  Alonzo.  They  were  elected  for 
three  years.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Assump 
tion,  on  the  river  Paraguay,  or  La  Plata,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Buenos  Ayres.  A message  of  the  consuls  to 
the  national  legislature,  dated  12th  March  last,  re- 
presents the  country  to  be  in  a prosperous  condition. 

Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  By  the  schnr. 
Delaware,  at  New  York  from  Rio  Grande,  which  she 
left  on  the  11th  June,  information  is  received  that 
about  the  1st  June,  there  had  been  a battle  between 
the  Moritevideans  and  the  forces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  details  of  which  had  not  readied  Rio  Grande 
previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Delaware. 


MEXICO. 

An  arrival  at  Now  Orleans  furnishes  advices  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  4th  inst',  and  from  Mexico  to  the 
28th  of  June.  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
Bee: 

The  Mexican  congress  was  still  occupied  in  dis- 
cusstng  the  proposals  of  the  government  for  a loan  of 
money  and  a levy  of  soldiers.  The  first  demand  for 
a loan  of  $4,000,000  and  an  army  of  45,000  men  had 
been  rejected,  but  new  proposals  had  been  made, 
and  the  final  vote  had  not  been  taken  at  the  last  ac- 
counts. It  seems  that  the  news  of  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty  of  annexation  by  the  U.  S.  senate,  had 
somewhat  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  Mexican  congress. 
The  members  believe  that  an  invasion  of  Texas  will 
not  require  45,000  men  and  $4,000,000.  From  the 
tone  of  the  papers,  however,  we  fee!  certain  that 
congress  will  not  adjourn  without  voting  the  sup- 
plies which  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  trans- 
portation of  U.  S.  troops  to  the  Texan  frontier,  tho 
Mexican  government  asked  of  the  U.  States  charge 
d’affaires,  Mr  B.  E.  Green,  whether  the  troops  to  be 
sent  by  Mexico  against  Texas  would  be  attacked  by 
the  United  States  forces.  Mr.  Green  replied  that 
having  received  no  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment, he  could  not  answer  the  question  categorically, 
but  that  as  the  Mexican  government  had  declared 
that  annexation  would  he  considered  a declaration  of 
war,  it  was  probable  that,  on  submitting  the  treaty  to 
the  senate,  the  president  had  conceived  it  his  duty  to 
despatch  troops  to  the  frontiers  as  a measure  of  pre- 
caution. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Mercurio  rfgoroe,  co- 
pied by  the  Diario  del  Gobierno,  the  English  war  fri- 
gate Champion  has  committed  flagrant  violations  of 
international  rights,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  contraband  trade  and  smuggling  in  the 
environs  of  Mazatlan,  and  by  seizing  and  maltreat- 
ing the  officers  of  the  revenue  who  strove  to  prevent 
it.  Complaints  have  been  made  to  the  British  go- 
vernment on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  government. 

A Vera  Cruz  paper — El  Imparcial — publishes  ai 
list  of  the  persons  compesing  the  expedition  of  the 
ill-fated  Santmanat.  There  were  16  Spaniards,  16 
Frenchmen,  4 natives  of  Havana,  4 Germans,  2 
Italians,  5 Americans,  1 Colombian  and  1 Tobascan 
— 49- in  all. 

Santa  Anna-  Annexed  we  give  a free  transla- 
tion of  Santa  Anna’s  address  at  his  inauguration: 
Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  senate: 

You  have  just  witnessed  the  solemn  act  with  which 
I have  bound  myself  to  the  observance  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  nation;  and  in  complying  with 
this  duty,  I have  ratified  the  convictions  and  senti- 
ments entertained  when  I sanctioned  these  organic 
bases  of  the  republic  on  the  13th  of  June,  1843. — 
The  march  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  has  given 
us  useful  lessons,  and  indeed , we  have  learned  theta 
from  our  political  career.  The  nations  which  at 
present  exceed  others  in  the  splendor  of  their  power 
and  prosperity,  had  to  pass  through  the  path  of  mis- 
fortunes, and  to  learn  that  prudence  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  governments  would  alone  afford  them 
the  advantages  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  and 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  order  and  peace.  This 
you  will  observe,  is  the  way  that  must  lead  the  Mex- 
icans to  establish  institutions  which  will  afford  liberty 
and  justice,  and  consolidate  a government  that  can 
be  the  foundation  of  permanent  tranquillity. 

With  organic  bases,  the  excess  of  party  will  dis- 
appear; fundamental  laws  will  be  established,  which 
will  guaranty  that  order  so  much  needed  by  the  na- 
tion; under  a bright  prospective,  an  end  will  be  put 
to  our  unhappy  discords;  and  finally,  under  the  shade 
of  these  laws,  we  can  advance  to  an  equality  with 
the  most  distinguished  nations  of  the  world.  My 
expectations  are  not  deceived:  the  nation  has  joyful- 
ly adopted  the  organic  bases;  constitutional  order  is 
established,  and  all  look  on  the  observance  of  the 
fundamental  laws  as  the  happiness  of  the  country. 
1 congratulate  myself  in  having  labored  for  its  es- 
tablishment which,  so  far  as  my  endeavors  go,  I pro- 
mise shall  be  perpetual;  and  that  the  power  trusted 
to  me  will  be  employed  for  its  defence,  and  that  my 
zeal  and  constant  loyalty  to  sacrifice  myself  in  the 
service  of  the  republic  will  be  the  best  guaranty  for 
the  fulfilment  of  my  promises.  The  bases,  as  the 
work  of  men,  may  possibly  need  some  reform,  but 
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they  define  the  mode  in  which  the  necessary  modifi 
cations  are  to  be  made  without  the  violence  of  re- 
volutions, by  the  pacific  means  of  deliberation  and 
reason. 

This  great  and  generous  nation  which  so  many 
thousand  times  has  distinguished  me  with  its  confi- 
dence, and  showered  on  me  many  honors  and  distinc 
tions,  calls  me  to-day  again  to  take  possession 
of  power.  I have  not  words  to  express  the  senti- 
ments which  pass  through  my  soul,  but  leave  the 
matter  to  those  who  can  feel  and  know  the  value  of 
a country — to  those  who  have  a heart  to  comprehend 
what,  is  grand  and  elevated.  I will  never  lose  sight 
of  the  station  which  Mexico  is  called  on  to  repre. 
sent  in  the  world,  and  which  is  due  to  her  dignity 
and  her  security,  both  for  her  interna!  prosperity  and 
foreign  respect.  I am  deeply  sensible  of  Ihe  import- 
ant co-operation  which  the  wise  legislators  will  af- 
ford hie  in  my  endeavors,  and  1 doubt  not,  but  that  it 
will  he  the  co-operation  of  patriotism,  to  insure  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  to  make  its  peace  last- 
ing, and  to  elevate  it  to  the  height  of  its  glory.  To 
such  great,  objects,  I will,  as  a zealous  magistrate, 
dedicate  the  powers  confided  to  me,  the  love  and  de 
cision  of  a good  citizen,  and  the  sword  and  blood  of 
a soldier. 

TEXAS. 

The  rate  of  Texas  government  exchequer  bills 
was  80  cents  at  the  Galveston  custom  house. 

The  Texan  papers  appear  to  say  but  little  about 
annexation  since  the  treaty  was  rejected  in  the  senate. 
The  editors  are  now  more  busily  engaged  upon  home 
or  local  affairs. 

The  Prince  de  Soims  and  suite  had  arrived  at  Got 
veston.  The  Civilian  says:  “He  comes  out  as  the 

representative  of  a very  wealthy  and  influential  as- 
sociation lately  formed  at  Mayence,  on  the  Rhine, 
at  the  head  of  whic’h  stands,  we  believe,  Ihe  Count 
de  Leinengen.  The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to 
regulate  and  facilitate  the  emigration  of  Germans, 
and  to  provide  for  and  protect  them  in  the  country  to 
which  they  go.” 

Since  the  two  fights  with  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Corpus  Christi,  it  is  said  that  Col.  Kin 
ney  is  in  daily  expectation  of  another  attack.  It  is 
also  thought  that  the  government  of  Mexico  is  in 
treaty  with  all  the  Western  Indians,  including  (he 
Lipatis  and  Carancahuas,  and  is  giv  ing  (hem  blankets, 
ammunition,  &c.,  to  induce  them  to  commit  ravages 
on  the  frontiers. 

Lieut.  Thomas  S.  Lubbock,  one  of  the  Santa  Fe 
prisoners  who  escaped,  is  keeping  the  old  capitol 
house  at  Houston,  and  an  excellent  hotel  it  is  des- 
cribed to  be. 

'\  he  court  martial  in  the  case  of  Commodore  Moore 
had  made  little  farther  advance  with  his  trial.  We 
learn  that  several  members  of  the  court  were  sick. 

Captains  Bell  and  May,  of  the  U.  S.  dragoons,  ar- 
rived  ai  Washington,  Texas,  on  the  26ih  of  June, 
from  Fort  Jtssup.  It  was  understood  that  they  had 
coii.unicatiuns  for  the  Texan  government  from  Gen 
Taylor. 

The  fourth  of  July  was  duly  honored  at  Galveston 
by  a celebration. 

The.  brig  Jeanette  Maria  had  arrived  at  Galveston 
with  forty  five  emigrants.  They  belonged  to  M Cas- 
tro’s colonists,  and  are  on  their  way  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  San  Antonio.  M Castro  himself  went  on  in 
the  New  York  on  ht  r last  trip. 

The  most  interesting  intelligence  by  this  arrival  is 
the  account  of  a desperate  action  recently  fought 
near  the  Pinto  Trace,  in  which  the  daring  Colonel 
Hays,  with  only  14  men,  defeated  a body  of  Catnan- 
ches,  Wacoes,  and  Mexicans,  numbering  75  It  was 
(ought  at  about  four  miles  east  of  the  Pinto  Traces, 
at  “a  point  nearly  equidistant  from  Bexar,  Gonzales, 
and  Austin.  The  pursuit  was  pressed  for  nearly  two 
miles.  The  Texans  had  loaded  their  arms  in  detail, 
some  halting  for  that  purpose,  whilst  the  others  hung 
on  the  rear  of  ihe  enemy.  The  Indians  had  made 
their  last  rally,  reduced  in  numbers  to  about  thirty- 
five,  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  when  the  voice 
of  their  chief  again  rose  high,  exhorting  them  once 
more,  whilst  he  dashed  backwards  and  forwards 
amongst  his  men,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge. 
The  Texans  had  exhausted  nearly  all  their  shots. — 
Hays  called  out  to  know  which  of  the  men  had  a 
loaded  gun.  Gillispie  rode,  forward  and  answered 
that  he  was  charged:  ‘ dismount  and  shoot  the  chief,” 
was  the  order.  At  a distance  of  30  steps  the  ball  did 
its  office.  Madly  dashing  a few  yards,  the  gallant 
In'dian  fell  to  rise  no  more,  and  in  wild  affright  at  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  the  otners  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection in  the  bushwood.”  It  was  a “fair  stand  up 
fight,”  and  the  Indians  neverevinced  greater  bravery  , 
Twenty-thre#  of  them  were  counted  uead  upon  the 
field,  and  as  many  more  are  known  to  have  been 
wounded,  many  of  them  mortally.  No  shot  was  fired 
at  a distance  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  steps  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  a tact  which  shows  the  despera- 


tion or  the  conflict.  Of  Col  IIav«’ men.  Peter  Fox 
was  shot  through  the  head  and  died  on  the  spot,  R. 
A.  Gillispie  and  Samuel  Walker  were  dangerously 
wounded  with  lances,  the  latter  supposed  to  be  mcr 
tally.  He  was  one  of  the  Mier  prisoners  who  escap- 
ed last  year  from  Tacubava,  near  Mexico.  Col 
Hays  was  at  Washington  at  last  dates.  He  is  confi- 
dent there  were  several  Mexicans  among  the  In- 
dians. 

Another  battle  was  fought  near  the  Colleto,  on  Ihe 
12th  June,  between  a party  of  some  25  Indians  and  a 
small  number  of  men  under  Capt.  York  Three  of 
the  Indians  were,  billed  on  the  spot.  Two  of  the 
Texans  were  wounded,  Jackson  Bell  and  Col.  Neil. 
The  latter,  like  Walker,  had  been  a prisonerm  Mex- 
ico and  escaped. 

Houston , July  7,  1844. 

“The  news  of  the  rejection  of  (he  treaty  of  annex- 
ation " as  received  here  with  wonderful  equanimity, 
and  tiie  public  sentiment  has  changed  much  upon  the 
suhject  since  last  winter.  When  annexation  was 
first  proposed,  the  ppcple  were  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  it;  but  the  discussion  of  the  question,  both 
here  and  in  the  Unit'd  Slates,  ha=  satisfied  us  that 
the  proposed  arrangement  is  vastly  more  profitable  to 
the  United  States  than  to  Texas,  and  that  indepen- 
dence is  preferable  to  annexation.  We  are  bound  to 
go  ahead  and  flourish  any  how,  for  with  such  vast 
resources  as  Texas  possesses  she  cannot  stand  still. 
The  vote  in  the  United  St;  tes  senate  has  probably 
settled  the  annexation  question  forever.  Had  the 
treaty  been  passed,  it  would  have  been  promptly 
accepted  here — as  it  is,  we  do  not  care  murh  about 
having  the  question  again  raked  up,  more  es’-eciallv 
to  make  capital  for  political  aspirants  in  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  rare  about  being  called  hard  names 
another  winter  in  Washington;  are  not  anxious  to  ha  ve 
such  loads  of  abuse  shovelled  upon  us  again,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  because  we  once  knocked  at  your 
doors  lor  admtss.on — t re  can  do  heller  elsewhere 

Your  crops  never  looked  so  promising.  The  corn  is 
made  and  turns  out  nest  abundant,  and  all  that  is 
required  to  make  our  cotton  crop  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  the  country  is  a continuance,  during  tie 
balance  of  the.  season,  of  dry  weather  Yours,  E. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Denning  Mann  to  be  marshal  of  the  U.  States  for 
the  district  of  Connecticut. 

Levi  S.  Humphrey,  to  he  marshall  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  district  of  Michigan. 

Samuel  H Hempstead,  to  be  attorney  of  the  U. 
States  for  the  district  of  Arkansas,  in  the  place  of  G. 
D.  Royston,  resigned. 

Diplomatic.  Minister  from  Spain.  The  National 
Intelligencer  of  the  22d  says:  “Among  the  passsen- 

gers  arrived  in  the  Hibernia  from  Liverpool  are  M. 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  his  lady.,  whose  appoint- 
ment hy  the  queen  of  Spain  to  the  post  of  mini-ter 
to  the  United  States  was  some  time  since  announced. 
The  minister  and  his  lady  will  he  heartily  welcomed 
by  many  friends,  who  became  such  during  M.  Calde- 
ron’s former  i esidence  in  this  city  as  charge  d'affaires 
from  tliai  government  to  this  country. 

Minister  to  Mexico.  The  United  States  ship 
Falmouth,  Commander  Sands,  sailed  from  Norfolk 
on  the  19th  inst.  for  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  hon.  Wilson 
R Shannon,  our  minister  to  Mexico. 

Messengers  to  Texas.  Captains  Bell  and  May, 
of  the  United  Stales  army,  arrived  at  Washington, 
(Texas.)  on  the.  26th  ultimo,  from  Fort  Jessup.  The 
Vindicator  says:  “II  is  understood  that  they  have 

communications  from  General  Taylor,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  southwestern  division  of  (he  U.  States 
forces,  touching  the  instructions  lately  published  from 
the  war  department  of  the  U.  States. 

The  United  States  brig  Somers  arrived  at  Galves- 
ton, from  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  5th  of  July.  Her  com- 
mander reports  that  Texas  is  about  to  be  invaded  by 
Mexico,  formidable  preparations  being  making  for 
that  purpose. 

From  Ike  Galveston  News,  July  6 

A letter  from  the  United  Stales  charge  d'affaires  in 
Mexico,  of  considerable  importance,  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  It  contains  information  of  quite 
a momentous  character  to  our  citizens,  as,  whether 
true  or  not,  it  seems  to  show  the  feelings  entertained 
towards  us  by  our  enemy. 

We  learn  that  General  Murphy  has  promptly  com- 
municated this  information  to  his  governnment  by  the 
United  States  brig  Somers,  which  sailed  from  off  our 
bar  to  Pensacola  on  the  2d  instant;  and  also  that  he 
has  strongly  represented  to  his  government  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  checking  this  hostile  movement 
of  Mexico,  evidently  made  with  a view  of  pulling 


an  end  to  all  hope  of  annexation,  and  to  take  ven- 
geance on  Texas  for  favoring  any  negotiation  on  that 
subject  with  the  United  Stales. 

Legation  of  the  U States,  Mexico.  June  17,  1844. 

Sir:  1 wrote  you  a few  days  since  that  it  was  Gen. 
Santa  Aanna’s  intention  to  invade  Texas  immediate- 
ly with  a large  force  As  yet  nothing  has  been  done 
by  congress  in  the  way  of  raising  money,  hilt  troops 
have  been  secretly  despatched  to  reinforce  the  army 
1 f the  north,  and  Gen.  Canales  has  heen  nami  d to  the 
command.  Immediate  preparations  for  resistance 
and  defence  should  be  made. 

1 think  that  Santa  Anna  calculates  on  foreign  aid. 
A few  days  since  an  order  appeared  in  the  Diario 
del  Gobierno,  addressed  to  General  Woll,  and  direc- 
tions that  any  individual  who  should  he  found  beyond 
a league,  distance  from  Ihe  left,  hank  of  t tie  Rio  Bravo 
should  be  punished  as  a traitor  after  a summary  mi- 
litary trial. 

I applied  to  the  British  minister  to  unite  with  me 
in  a remonstrance  against  this  order.  He  replied  that 
he  presumed  the  Texans  were  to  he  treated  hv  Mex- 
ico as  rebels,  and  declined  interfering  otherwise  (ban 
to  request  ver  bally  that  the  order  shall  not,  oe  put  in 
force  against  British  subjects.  1 have  tire,  honor  to 
he,  very  respectfullv.  &e.  BENJ.  E.  GREEN. 

To  Wm.  S Murphy,  Esq  , Charge  d' affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

Arrest  op  Justice.  Joseph  Brown  and  John 
McDaniel,  who  were  to  have  been  executed  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  12th  instant  for  (he  murder  of  Charvis, 
the  Santa  Fe  trader,  have  been  again  respited  to  the 
16th  of  August. 

Treasury  Note  Robberies.  Sentence  was  pass- 
ed in  the  United  States  district  court,  at  N.  Orleans, 
on  the  5th  in«tant,  on  John  M Breedlove,  Marshall 
C.  Holliday  and  James  B.  Watson,,  who  had  heen 
found  guilty  of  stealing  cancelled  treasury  notes  from 
the  custom  house  of  that  city,  or  of  having  been  pri- 
vy to  and  participated  in  the  theft.  John  M.  Breed- 
love,  "found  guilty  upon  two  indictments, — first 
for  “altering  and  forging”  a United  St  tes  treasury 
note,  contained  in  a package  with  others  of  the  same 
description,  amounting  to  about  $99  000  which 
package  was  stolen  from  the  custom  house;  second 
for  “altering  and  publishing”  another  of  the  some 
description  of  notes, — was  sentenced  to  ten  years’ 
imprisonment,  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Marshall  C.  Holliday  and  James  B.  Watson,  found 
guilty  under  the  same  indictment,  for  “uttering  and 
forging”  one  of  the  same  description  of  notes,  were 
sentenced,  each  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary. 

Upon  the  second  indictment  upon  which  Holliday 
was  found  guilty  and  wherein  ite  is  charged  with 
‘having  in  his  possession  altered  and  forged  United 
States  treasury  notes,”  the  judge  sentenced  him  to 
five  days’  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  and  to 
pay  a fine  of  $25,000.  His  honor  remarked  that  the 
imposing  of  a fine  upon  him  of  so  large  an  amount 
might  appear  excessive,  but  it  being  know n to  the 
court,  that  he  (Holliday)  had  large,  amounts  of  mo- 
ney, the  rightful  property  of  the  United  States,  in- 
vested in  property  and  deposited  in  the  hanks,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  impose  a fine  of  that  amount  upon 
him. 

Holliday  and  Watson  seemed  perfectly  indifferent 
about  the  sentence;  Breedlove  was  much  affected, 
even  to  the  shedding  of  tears. 

U.  S.  Land  Sales.  The  president  has  ordeied 
sales  of  the  public  lands  in  Missouri,  as  follows: — 
At  Pittsburg,  on  the  21st  day  of  October;  atClinton, 
on  the  24th  of  October;  at  Fayette,  on  the.  28th  of 
October;  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  ]<t  day  of  October;  at 
Jackson,  on  the  4th  day  of  November;  and  at  Spring- 
field,  on  the  7th  dtiy  of  November  next.  All  these 
sales  are  of  land  which  were  surveyed  or  made  rea- 
dy for  sale  during  the  past  year,  and  affords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  those  ho  may  rie-ire  to  enter 
lands  in  the  more  fertile  arid  settled  portions  of  this 
state.  There  will  also  be  sales  a!  Dixon,  1!!.,  on  the 
7th,  and  at  C:  irago  on  the  10th  of  October  next. 

A New  Case  tor  the  Court — Arrest.  The  N. 
York  Express  mi  ntions  that  Ihe  com  ander  of  the 
Mexican  steamer  Guadaloupe  has  been  arrested  and 
held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  upon  the  complaint 
of  one  of  the  seamen  on  board  and  in  the  Mexican 
service.  The  arrest  was  for  false,  imprisonment — ihe 
complaint  of  the  seaman  being  that  he  was  detained 
against  his  will.  It  is  further  said  that  the  complain- 
ant was  a Texan  found  bearing  arms  again-t  Mexico, 
and  that' fie  was  permitted  to  go  unpunished  sjpoff 
rendition  that  he  would  enlist  in  lice  Me  .lean  navy. 

I he  seaman  now  claims  the.  projection  of  our  courts, 
m oroer  that  he  may  escape  the  service  of  Mexico. 
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Mail  arrangements.  A negotiation  which  lias 
been  going  on  between  our  government  and  that  of 
Great  Britain,  respecting  the  transit  of  the  English 
mails,  designed  for  her  provinces,  through  the  Unit- 
ed States,  has  been  concluded.  The  Madisonian 
publishes  the  following  notice  issued  by  the  post- 
master general: 

‘■Printed  newspapers,  duly  stamped,  addressed  to 
any  part  of  Canada,  and  marked  by  the  sender  via 
Boston,  will  not  in  future  be  liable  to  any  charge  for 
the  conveyance  by  packet.  They  will,  however,  be 
charged  on  deliverry  in  Canada  with  a colonial  rate 
of  Id.  each  paper,  in  addition  to  any  United  States 
post-age  due  upon  them  for  the  transmission  from 
Boston  to  the  Canadian  frontier.” 

Commercial  Regulations.  Department  of  slate 
July  13,  15*44.  The  following  articles  of  the  consu- 
late regulations  of  the  Oriental  Republic,  were  com- 
municated to  the  department  by  the  United  States 
consul  at  Montevideo — and  are  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  whom  they  may  concern: 

Article  18.  Captains  of  foreign  and  national  vessels 
sailing  to  ports  of  this  republic,  from  those  where 
exist  consuls  of  the  republic,  must,  through  hin. — 
make  available  llieir  manifest  of  cargoes,  or  ballast, 
bills  of  health,  and  crew  list;  in  the  same  dispositions 
are  included  passports,  powers,  judicial  proceedings 
and  decisions,  protests,  certificates  and  other  docu- 
ments, which  may  be  used  in  law. 

Article  19.  Captains,  contravening  the  dispositions 
in  the  preceeding  articles,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  consular  dues,  which  should  have 
been  paid  at  the  port  from  whence  they  came,  as 
also  any  other  liabilities  and  duties  determined  by 
law. 

ARMY. 

Death.  Brevet  Capt.  W.  K.  Hanson,  U.  States 
army,  died  at  Washington  on  the  121st  inst. 

Brigadier  Gen.  Worth,  U.  S.  A.  is  at  present  in 
New  York. 

The  dragoons  at  Fort  Leavenworth  have  received 
orders  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  to  the  Platte — we 
presume,  says  the  Arkansas  Intelligencer , for  the  pur 
pose,  of  putting  a stop  to  the  warlike  movements  of 
the  Sioux,  Oltoes,  and  other  tribes  in  that  region. 

T wo. companies  of  the  7th  regiment  of  U.  S.  infan- 
try left  New  Orleans  on  the  8th  instant,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Moore,  for  Pass  Christian,  to  form  an 
encampment  for  the  summer. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Home  Squadron,  under  commodore  Conner, 
was  concentrated  at  Pensacola  on  the  13th. 

The  commodore  arrived  thereon  the  6th,  in  the 
flag  frigate  Potomac,  Capt.  Newell,  from  a cruise  in 
the  gulf. 

The  brig  Somers,  Gerry,  arrived  on  the  4th  from 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  ship  Vincennes  Capt.  Buchanan,  and  the  ship 
Union,  Lieut.  Bell,  were  at  Pensacola  on  the  14th, 
all  to  sail  in  a few  days  “homeward  bound,” — for  the 
north,  for  the  summer. 

The  steamer  Poinsett,  Lieut.  Semmes,  left  there 
on  the  8th  to  resume  the  survey  of  the  coast. 

The  New  York  Express  says:  “The  Princeton 

(steam  frigate)  again  lies  off  the  hattery.  Her  com- 
mander is  at  the  Astor  House.  She  leaves  in  a day 
or  two.” 

The  U.  S.  ship  Constitution  was  at  Fayal  on  the 
18th  June.  All  well. 

The  Iron  steamboat  Hunter,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Pittsburg  for  Lieut.  McLaughlin,  of  the 
U.  S.  navy,  is  nearly  ready  for  launching.  The  Pitts- 
burg American  pronounces  her  a beautiful  model, 
and  says  that  the  workmanship  on  her  will  challenge 
comparison  with  any  vessel  of  the  kind  yet  built  in 
Europe  or  America. 

Temperance.  After  the  delivery,  recently,  of  an 
address  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  North  Carolina  at 
New  York,  by  Dr,  Elliott,  the  celebrated  tempe- 
rance lecturer,  fifty  of  the  crew  signed  the  tempe- 
rance pledge. 

Tlie  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga  sailed  from  St.  Thomas 
Africa,  for  Gaboon,  and  thence  to  Cape  de  Verd  Is- 
lands, May  25th, officers  and  crew  all  well — had  had 
most  of  the  snip’s  company  down  with  the  fever  but 
had  all  recovered.  The  commodore  had  gone  to  Ma- 
deira. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  extract  of  a letter 
received  m Boston,  dated  on  board  U.  S.  ship  Sara- 
toga, Island  of  St.  Thomas,  coast  of  Africa,  May  24, 
1844: 

“At  Accra  we  took  on  board  a missionary.  Rev. 
Mr.  Bushnell,  late  of  Lane  sernmary  in  Cincinnati. 
He  is  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  a large 


river  near  the  equinoctial  line.  He  is  an  excellent 
man — but  his  life  has  already  been  jeorparded  by  an 
attack  of  fever — yet  he  had  been  dealt  with  more 
mercifully  than  two  of  his  coadjutors  and  friends  in 
the  same  holy  work,  whose  bodies  are  now  entered 
at  cape  Palmas. 

For  ten  days  and  more  wc  were  beset  by  such 
calms  and  squalls,  such  rams  and  awful  lightning  and 
thunder,  that  the  captain  had  almost  resolved  to  turn 
back.  But  at  last  we  are  here,  and  anchored  some 
three  miles  of  the  shore,  and  ahout  twenty-five  miles 
only  from  the  famous  line,  the  Equator — and  yet,  far 
from  being  burned  up  under  a continued  sun,  and  ex- 
hausted hy  draughts,  we  are  enjoying  better  than 
usual  health  for  the  coast. -The  loveliest  island  that! 
oversaw  lies  before  us — ’tis  the  very  picture  that  1 
have,  imagined  of  the  happy  land,  where  Paul  and 
Virginia  once  loved  to  stroll,  hand  in  hand.  Indeed, 
the  description  is  almost  identical.  Here  are  the 
large  cocoa  nut  groves,  which,  as  one  of  us  said  the 
other  day,  if  exhibited  at,  home,  would  draw  thou- 
sands of  daily  visiters,  even  if  they  had  their  dollar 
ticket  to  buy.  Here  are  prairies  of  rich  grass,  six 
or  eight  feet  high.  Here  are  woods  of  the  coffee 
plant,  and  forests  green  throughout  the  year — beauti- 
ful little  hillocks,  w here  you  wish  you  could  put  a 
cottage,  and  from  its  windows  see  the  whole  ocean — 
and  there  are  high  mountains  away  bark,  whose  tops 
are  grey  with  clouds  and  sides  look  black  with  the 
immensity  of  vegitation.  When  1 at  last  got  ashore, 
1 wandered  along  the  beaches  for  miles,  and  loaded 
myself  with  shells,  which  in  variety  and  beauty  ex- 
ceeded all  the  places  I have  been  in. 

# # # * * * 

I have  now  a very  sad,  a horrible  thing  to  relate 
— an  accident  which  happened  about  two  hours  ago. 
The  captain’s  gig  was  just  rounding  to  by  our  quar- 
ter, when  the  coxswain,  by  straining  upon  the  tiller 
too  hard , broke  it,  and  he  fell  overboard.  At  the 
cry  of  “man  over  board,”  I jumped  on  deck,  and  saw 
him  rise  and  swim  towards  the  ship.  In  a few  sec- 
onds more  he  suddenly  disappeared  under  water — the 
fins  and  tail  of  a huge  shark  were  then  raised  above, 
and  splashing  for  a few  moments  only,  left  the  sur- 
face again  clear!  I saw  nothing  but  a crimson  stain 
of  blood,  and  a hat  floating  at  a short  distance.  Not 
a cry  was  uttered,  it  was  so  sudden.  Again  the 
splashing  of  the  shark  occurred,  another  was  seen  to 
seize  the  hat — two  boats  reached  the  spot,  but  too 
late — scores  of  fish  were  leaping  about  for  the  torn 
pieces  of  the  poor  sailor.  The  captain  and  many 
others  were  all  spectators  of  the  whole  dreadful 
scene,  and  yet  we  could  render  no  assistance.” 

Commodore  Dallas.  The'Jamaica  Times  of  the 
June  22d  says:  “By  accounts  received  from  Panama 
up  to  the  8tli  instant  we  regret  to  learn  that  commo- 
dore Dallas,  of  the  American  navy,  was  lying  dan- 
gerously ill  at  Callao,  and  little  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery. 

Capt.  J.  G.  Williams  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
who,  as  we  mentioned  the  week  before  last,  wa9 
lately  tried  at  the  navy yard,  by  a marine  court  mar- 
tial, was  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  and  specifica- 
tions, and  an  order  has  been  received  restoring  him 
to  duty  at  the  yard.  [Pensacola  Gazette  13//t  inst. 

The  Frigate  Constitution  By  the  brig  Lycom- 
ing, Capt.  Copeland,  from  Palermo,  which  arrived 
at  this  port  last  night,  we  have  a letter  from  B.  F.  Ste- 
vens,Capt.  Percival’s  clerk,  dated  21st  June,  then 
one  day  out  from  Fayal,  (having  arrived  at  Fayal  in 
18  days  from  New  York,)  which  states  that  the  ship 
is  in  fine  condition  and  does  not  leak,  arid  that  all 
were  well  on  board  the  Constitution,  including  the 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise  and  family.  The  Lycoming 
spoke  the  Constitution  in  lat.  39  deg.  54.  min.  north; 
long.  2n  .deg.  34  min.  West,  bound  for  Madeira  and 
thence  to  Rio.  Boston  Adver. 
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Maine.  The  city  of  Augusta,  Me.,  was  the  thea- 
tre of  two  whig  conventions  on  the  28lh  ultimo — a 
state  convention  and  a great  mass  convention  of  rati- 
fication. The  former  nominated  the  Hon.  Edward 
Robinson,  as  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  go- 
vernor of  Maine,  and  the  Hon.  Edward  Kent  and 
the  Hon.  R.  K.  Goodenow,  as  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  for  the  slate  at  large.  These  no- 
minations having  been  announced  to  the  mass  con- 
vention, they  were  ratified  by  acclamation.  The 
mass  convention,  embracing  large  deputations  from 
every  part  of  the  state,  was  addressed  by  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  among  whom  was  the  Hon.  George 
Evans.  Before  adjourning  a series  of  spirited  reso- 
lutions were  adopted, 

Massachusetts. — East  Boston.  The  Island  of  E. 
Boston  was  purchased  about  ten  years  since  at  the 
rale  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  land  has  re- 


cently been  sold  there,  we  understand,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  acre.'  The  wharf  property  to 
East  Boston  is  now  worth  more  than  the  whole  island 
cost  ten  years  ago.  Very  few  spots  of  earth  in  this 
country,  or  probably  in  any  other,  has  advanced  in 
value  with  such  rapidity  as  East  Boston. 

Rhode  Island.— Thomas  W.  Dorr.  We  learn  that 
this  person  i3  employed  in  the  state  prison,  in  Rhode 
Island,  wherein  for  flagrant  and  manifold  treason  he 
has  been  sentenced  to  abide  for  life,  in  the  painting 
of  fans.  It  is  well  known  that  he  refuses  to  si a 
petition  for  nis  release, .or  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  established  and  rightful  government  of 
the  state.  He  even  caused  the  general  assembly  to 
be  informed  that  the  petition  presented  by  his  father 
— a gentleman  whose  unwavering  integrity  and  man- 
liness of  deportment,  through  all  the  public  troubles 
have  been  the  theme  of  praise  from  one  end  of  the 
republic  to  the  other,  and  have  conciliated  the  re- 
spectful sympathy  of  every  honest  Rhode  Islander 

was  presented  without  his  knowledge  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  desire.  In  justice  to  the  state’s  magnani- 
mity, the  fact  should  be  universally  promulgated 
that  the  government  has  been  throughout  inclined  to 
mercy,  and  that  this  inclination  has  been  thwarted 
by  Dorr  himself.  He  remains  in  prison,  (says  the 
Providence  Journal,)  not  the  victim  of  oppression 
which  he  is  represented  to  be,  and  scarcely  the  vic- 
tim of  justice,  but  rattier  of  his  own  unyielding  ob- 
stinacy, which  refuses  the  proffered  mercy  of  the 
Government,  unless  he  can  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  it  shall  be  accepted.  [Jour,  of  Commerce. 

Connecticut. — School  Fund.  The  school  fund  of 
Connecticut  is  in  the  most  prosperous  and  gratifying 
condition;  exhibiting  a proud  proof  of  the  enlighten- 
ed  policy  and  “steady  habits”  of'that  ancient  and  re- 
spectable commonwealth.  It  appears  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  commissioners  that  the  capital  of  the 
fund  now  amounts  to  $2  051,424  77.  The  receipts 

from  the  fund  last  year  amounted  to  $132  140  47 

the  disbursements  to  $122,455  90.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  returned  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen  years  was  81,304,  and  two  entire  school 
societies,  which  last  year  returned  895  children 
made  no  returns.  The  amount  divided  to  each  child 
has  been  one  dollar  and  forty  cents.  The  total 
amount  divided  to  schools  during  the  forty-seven 
years,  in  which  the  fund  has  drawn  interest,  $2,962,- 
922  33.  Applications  the  past  year  for  loans ’from 
'he  lund  have  not  been  diminished;  but  the  increase 
has  far  exceeded  in  amount  the  additional  funds 
which  have  been  on  hand  for  re-investment.  The 
loans  this  year  have  been  $77,931  94:  those  of  the 
previous  year  $37,006  90. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.— By  the  28th  annual  re- 
port of  the  directors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
at  Hartford,  (Conri.)  it  appears  that  the,  number  of 
pupils  remaining  in  the  asylum,  May  11th,  1844,  was 
142 — 72  males  and  70  females. 

Pennsylvania.  Interest  on  the  stale  debts.  There 
will  be  no  interest  paid  in  cash  in  August.  It  will 
be  paid  in  scrip;  but  in  February  it  will  be  paid  as 
sure  as  the  day  arrives,  and  after  that  without  fal- 
tering. It  has  been  concluded,  after  due  reflection 
to  adopt  this  course,  as  the  best  on  all  accounts.  The 
revenue  bill,  the  public  works,  and  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  stale,  are  much  more  productive  than 
was  anticipated. 

Public  works  for  sale.  The  Delaware  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  at 
the  Exchange  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  day  of 
August  next.  J 

Maryland.  Historical  society— Lecture  of  Cn arles 
F.  Mater,  esq.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  in- 
teresting association  took  place  at  Calvert  Hall,  on 
the  evening  ol  the  21st  u 1 1.  It  was  on  that  day  two 
hundred  and  twelve  years  ago  that  the  charter  had 
been  granted  by  the  king  of  England  to  lord  Balti- 
more; a more  appropriate  anniversary  could  not  have 
been  chosen. 

We  were  detained,  much  against  our  wishes,  from 
attending.  The  Baltimore  San,  says — “The  lecture 
was  of  that  class  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  any 
sort  of  justice  by  a mere  sketch,  either  to  the  speaker 
or  reader.  It  was  one  of  those  highly  finished  pro- 
ductions, embracing  elaborate  argument,  refined  sug- 
gestions and  the  most  beautiful  and  ornate  imagery 
of  skilful  and  scholastic  elocution.  The  exordium  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  singularly  beautiful  illustrations 
of  the  character  of  history,  the  relation  of  the  past  to 
the  present,  and  the  sources  which  it  affords  for  ap- 
propriate and  consistent  action  in  the  future.  In  the 
course  of  the  lecture,  the  early  history  of  Maryland 
was  referred  to  with  appropriate  remarks  and  high  en- 
comium, and  the  early  pilgrims  to  the  colony  present- 
ed to  the  contemplation  of  the  audience,  in  an  aspect 
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characterized  by  features  of  the  most  severe  piety 
genial  political  sentiments,  and  a comprehensive  li- 
berty and  toleration.  In  connection  with  this  branch 
of  his  discourse,  the  learned  speaker  discussed  the 
character  of  intolerance,  the  motives  by  which  it 
assumes  to  be  actuated,  and  the  selfish  ends  it  pro- 
proposes to  accomplish.  He  exhibited  its  features, 
as  they  have  been  often  presented  by  all  denomina- 
tions and  parties  in  the  history  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious world,  and  with  energetic  sincerity  deprecated 
alike  its  motives  and  pretensions.  But  we  can  im- 
part no  adequate  idea  of  the  whole  discourse,  even 
by  a summary  of  each  various  branch  of  the  theme; 
and  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  society  will  be 
careful  to  secure  its  perpetuation  in  a distributive 
form,  wc  dismiss  a further  notice  of  it,  until  our 
readers  with  ourselves  shall  enjoy  access  to  it  with 
the  advantage  of  its  perusal  under  circumstances 
which  will  afford  apportunily  for  due  reflection  and 
consideration.” 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  says:  “Mr.  Mayei  did  great 
justice  to  his  subject,  and  w«  have  rarely  listened  to 
a more  philosophic  and  compendious  view  of  the 
foundation  of  our  American  government.  The  ora- 
tor, as  our  citizens  are  aware,  has  long  occupied  a 
leading  position  at  the  Maryland  bar,  where  he  has 
won  a reputation  commensurate  with  his  ability;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  his  professional  engagements,  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  not,  like  most  of  his  brethren, 
neglected,  in  the  ardor  of  an  active  career,  the  liter- 
ature and  philosophy  of  the  time.  The  oration  of 
Mr.  M.  was  characterized  by  a nervous  yet  graceful 
phraseology,  and,  whilst  it  breathed  a spirit  of  the 
purest  religious  toleration,  inculcated  sound  lessons 
of  political  wisdom.  We  learn  that  this  beautiful 
production  will  be  published  by  the  society,  but  we 
must  indulge  our  readers,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a 
few  passages  of  striking  eloquence,  which  will  show 
the  admirable  spirit  that  animated  the  orator: 

“The  distance  now  grows  dim  to  which  wc  must 
revert  for  the  early  traces  of  our  state.  The  foot- 
steps of  our  Pilgrims  are  no  longer  to  be  found!  The 
homes  to  which  they  turned  with  gladdened  eyes  and 
full  hearts,  as  they  surveyed  a domain  of  peace  and 
the  luxuriance  of  freedom,  are  no  more.  Those 
homes  have  scarce  left  a memorial  stone  as  a monu- 
ment of  the  departed  joys  of  their  hearths. 

“The  same  quiet  river  courses  by  the  shores  their 
active  steps  first  touched, — the  same  stars  look 
down  on  the  first  fields  of  their  hopes  and  anxieties, 
the  first  scenes  of  their  enterprise  and  benevolence. 
But  a callousness  to  ancestral  honor, — to  the  sanctily 
of  all  that  marks  the  merit  of  the  virtuous  dead, — a 
callousness,  almost  studious  to  efface  every  vistige  of 
the  past, — has  preserved  no  structure,  no  token  of 
the  primitive  days  to  give  our  hearts  a rallying  point, 
and  to  afford  us,  in  some  tranquil  testimonial,  a mes- 
sage from  the  dead  to  tell  of  the  labors  from  which 
they  rest. 

“The  graves  of  but  few  of  the  Pilgrims  can  now 
be  recognized.  They  moulder  undistinguished.  The 
plough  of  selfish  thrift  cuts  its  furrows  over  their 
resting  places.  No  moral  is  there  cultivated,  and  no 
proud  remembrance  is  charmed  from  the  solemn 
soil.  This  heartless  carelessness  does  lillle  honor  to 
Maryland.  It  should  have  been  the  patriotic  de- 
light of  her  legislatures  to  have  held  as  a venerated 
trust,  and  to  have  preserved  entire  with  tender  re- 
spect, the  edifices  which  were  once  animated  by  our 
intrepid  predecessors.  They  should  have  maintain- 
ed as  a historical  domain — sacred  to  the  genius  of 
Maryland  liberty  and  aggrandizement — the  territo- 
ry where  these  heralds  of  high  purpose  first  bowed  in 
thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  that  guided  them  over 
the  lonely  sea,  and  expanded  their  souls  to  the 
dauntless ' hopes  and  freedom  of  the  wilderness! 
There  it  was,  that,  is  enduring  gratitude  to  heaven, 
they  made  those  benignant  vows  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  bland  and  parental  policy  of  the  early 
government.  It  was  the  place  of  an  altar  sueh  as 
adventurous  men  had  never  before  raised  in  savage 
precincts,  to  the  loveof  God  and  for  the  good  of  man. 
It  was  an  altar  where  the  banner  of  the  cross  waived 
in  the  very  element  of  that  peace  whose  emblem  it 
is.  It  was  holy  ground— by  every  sanction — pious 
and  patriotic.  Would  that  Maryland  had  honored  her 
birthplace!  Would  that  she  bad  dedicated  it  for  con- 
templation and  pilgrimage — to  the  high  and  virtuous 
resolve  that  gave  birth  to  our  state!” 

After  speaking  of  the  peaceful  negotiations  of 
the  founders  with  the  natives,  Mr.  Mayer  continued. 

“Our  colonists  sharpened  neither  their  wits  nor 
theirswords  on  metaphysical  points,  to  cleave  their 
way  to  dominion;  upon  the  theory  (as  the  text  of 
their  warfare)  that  cultivation  was  the  only  legiti- 
mate act  of  appropriating  the  soil,  and  that  nature 
never  destined  her  broad  domains  for  strolling  hun- 
ters and  savage  pleasure  grounds.  * * # * * # 

“They  were,  therefore,  not  impelled  to  treat  the 
Indians  as  secondary  creatures,  it  not  abject  barba- 


rians, who  might  have  rights  of  domain  in  some  de 
gree  jarring  with  the  theories  of  civilized  appro 
priation.  No  predatory  rabble,  no  valiant  profli- 
gates of  sanctimonious  mien  and  pretexts  to  mask 
their  enormities,  were  in  the  train  of  these  gentle- 
men of  England.  Hence,  in  their  mission,  there  was 
a significant  grace  and  dignity,  and  the  Indian  bow- 
ed in  deference  to  their  manifest  virtue.” 

Tennessee. — Whig  Meetings.  We  noticed  lately 
the  great  mass  convention  of  whigs  to  be  held  at 
Nashville  on  the  21st  of  next  month,  of  which  the 
indications  were  that  it  would  be  a gathering  of  over- 
whelming magnitude.  The  Jonesborough  Whig  an- 
nounces a meeting  at  Greenville  in  the  following 
terms: 

There  will  be  a grand  whig  mass  convention  at 
Greenville  of  three  days  duration,  to  commence  on 
Monday  evening,  the  29lh  of  July,  some  four  weeks 
only  ahead.  The  third  day  of  this  great  convention, 
being  Wednesday  the  31st,  John  Bell,  the  whig  elec- 
toral candidate  for  the  state  at  large,  will  hold  forth, 
and  will  be  replied  to  by  one  of  the  locofoco  candi- 
dates for  the  state  at  large.  Monday  night,  Tuesday, 
and  Tuesday  night  other  distinguished  whigs  will 
address  the  crowd,  and  regular  singing  will  be  kept 
up.  William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Georgia,  are  expected  there. 
Senter,  Nelson,  Crozier,  and  Hynds,  and  the  assis- 
tant whig  electors  are  all  expected  to  be  present. 

This  is  to  be  a grand  whig  rally,  and  all  creation 
are  invited  to  attend  it.  We  are  authorized  to  say, 
that  there  will  be  meat  and  bread,  and  “chicken  fix- 
ins”  in  abundance  for  strangers,  and  every  whig  house 
in  town  will  be  open  for  their  accommodation. 

On  the  second  day,  Tuesday,  a barbecue  will  come 
off,  worth  seeing,  and  certainly  worth  eating.  Come 
whigs  of  Carter,  Johnson,  Sullivan,  old  Washington, 
Hawkins,  and  “all  the  region  round  about,”  prepare 
your  tent  cloths,  wagons,  bacon  hams,  and  travelling 
utensils,  and  go  to  Greenville.  We  shall  leave  this 
town  on  Monday  morning,  the  29th,  in  time  to  reach 
the  ground  by  evening.  Meet  us  here,  all  who  go, 
early  in  the  morning. 

Illinois.  The  Great  West — Its  Debts  and  Resources. 
The  debts  of  the  western  states,  connected  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  great  trade  of  the  lakes,  is  a matter 
of  deep  solicitude  ai  this  time;  and  there  is  every  hope 
that,  ere  long,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  will 
redeem  their  plighted  faith,  by  the  resumption  of 
their  payments.  The  bill  lately  before  congress  for 
the  improvement  of  the  western  navigation  will  have 
an  important  influence  in  hastening  this  result — the 
consummation  oi  which  is  confidently  expected  will  be 
hastened  by  the  success  of  the  Illinois  negotiation  in 
London,  for  the  means  of  completing  the  large  canal. 
The  debt  of  Illinois  is  indeed  large,  but  the  history 
of  the  world  affords  no  parallel  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  that  section  of  the  country.  Its  wealth  and  re- 
sources do  not  accumulate  by  the  slow  movements  of 
steady  industry  in  a stationary  population;  but  moving 
cities,  like  armies  in  march,  with  their  strength, 
their  materiel,  and  their  implements,  fasten  upon  a 
spot,  and  in  a few  weeks  present  a flourishing  city, 
with  its  wants  and  interests,  its  power  and  population! 


not  been  a port  of  entry,  a fact  which  has  contribut- 
ed to  her  growth,  because  Illinois  has  been  supplied 
with  smuggled  goods  to  a very  great  extent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  'laws  “protecting  our  manufactures.” 
There  are  now  in  Illinois,  17,994,000  acres  of  land 
yet  untaxed,  of  which  2,500,000  will  come  under 
taxation  in  the  next  four  years.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  debt  of  Illinois  is  as  follows: 

Debt  of  Illinois. 


Total  debt 

By  winding  up  her  banks  she 
reduced  it 

By  settlement  with  Me  Allester 
& Stebbins 

By  sale  of  internal  improve- 
ment property  on  hand  (es- 
mated) 

By  the  canal  arrangement 
depending  on  the  report  of 
Gov.  Davis 


§14,500,000' 


§3,100,000 

600,000 

1,720,000 


5,000,000  10,420,000 


Amount  of  internal  improve- 
ment debt  §4,080,000 

To  meet  this  debt,  a tax  is  proposed  to  be  levied 
at  the  next  session  of  the  state  legislature,  to  meet  in 
September  next,  and  petitions  from  the  largest  land 
holders,  praying  for  the  tax,  have  been  presented,  and 
all  classes  of  people  are  in  favor  of  it.  The  number 
of  acres  taxable  next  year  is  16,132,976,  which  valu- 
ed at  §3  only,  would  pay  the  interest  and  debt  in  full 
at  a tax  of  mills.  YVilh  her  improved  harbor  and 
rivers,  her  canal  in  operation,  and  her  credit  restored, 
Hinois  will  advance  in  prosperity  in  a ratio  fargreal- 
er  than  ever.  [JV.  Y.  Republic. 

The  Mormons.  The  St.  Louis  Reveille  extracts 
the  following  from  the  corespondence  between  Gov. 
Fojd  of  Illinois,  and  the  Warsaw  committee.  “It 
appears  in  the  Quincy  Hearald  of  the  5th.  It  exhib- 
its, on  the  part  of  the  anti-mormons  a headstrong 
determination  to  persist  in  that  which  is,  in  its  es- 
sence irrational.  Gov  Ford  can  make  but  one  re- 
plv.  To  the  Warsaw  people  he  certainly  gives  per- 
mission to  go,  and  his  blessing  along  with  it!  But 
how  in  Ihe  name  of  common  sense  is  he  to  compel 
the  mormons!  The  Warsaw  people  must  keep  cool. 
There  is  one  little  acknowledgement  in  their  letter 
which  will  meet  withattention, doubtless,  iftbeeyes 
of  many  have  not  already  winked  that  way.  “Their 
suffrages  (the  mormans)  have  been,  from  the  first,  a 
bone  of  contention  among  politicians.”  The  letter 
thus  goes  on: 

“When  (he  laws  fail  to  establish  our  rights,  unless 
enforced,  as  recently  has  been,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon,  we  have  no  course  left  but  to  cast  ourselves 
boldly  and  fearlerssly  upon  our  reserved  rights,  and 
there  stand  until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  highest 
authority  of  the  state  will  officially  sustain  us  in 
them. 

Should  there  be  a certainty  that  (his  can  never  be 
done,  we  are  willing  to  leave  a land  for  which  we 
have  sacrificed  much,  and  would  cheerfully  sacrifice 
more,  and  seek  a home  where  we  may  once  more 
breathe  as  freemen.  Sir,  we  assure  you,  calmly, 
coolly  and  deliberately,  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties.  It  is  out  of  the 


Lmcago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  question  they  are  greatly  our  superior  in  numbers, 
canal,  is  a singular  instance  of  this  swarming  of  ' 
wealth  and  population. 

In  1832,  the  first  steamboat  visited  that  spot,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  first  frame  building  was  put  up. 

In  1833,  the  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out.  The 
growth  of  its  business  has  been  as  follows: 

Trade  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 


Exports 

§1,000  64 
11,065  00 
16,042  75 
33,843  00 
228.635  74 
348,362  24 
659,595  30 
1,008,207  00 


1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 


and  we  cannot  confide  in  their  failh-  They  must 
leave,  or  we  must  leave;  and  there  are  now  but  two 
questions  to  solve:  Which  party  shall  leave,  and  in 

what  manner?  We  believe  that  matter  can  be  set- 
tled through  the  influence  and  advice  of  your  excel- 
laney,”  &c.,  8rc.,  &c. 

Gov.  Ford  in  reply,  is  down  upon  them  hot  and 
Imports.  heavy ; appearing  to  think  that  their  common  ication, 

§325,203  90  both  in  tone  and  manner,  is  rather  cool!  notwilhstand- 
373,667  12  ing  their  warmth  of  temper  Speaking  of  the  mur- 


579.174  61 
630,980  26 
562  106  20 

564.347  88 

664.347  88 
1,433,887  00 


This  is  the  result  of  ten  years  only,  in  which  time 
the  number  of  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie  has  risen 
from  11  small  craft  to  65  noble  boais.  At  the  same 
time  the  Welland  canal,  in  progress  of  completion, 
will  admit  a Liverpool  vessel  of  350  tons  tons  to  pass 
to  the  wharf  at  Chicago,  to  take  in  freight.  She  will 
there  meet  a canal  boat  of  150  tons,  that  has  ascend- 
ed the  Illinois  river,  with  grain  which  has  been  flour- 
ed on  the  canal  in  its  passage,  and  which  will  pass 
into  the  ship,  not  again  to  be  handled  until  pul  into 
bond  in  Liverpool.  Let  any  one  look  back  at  what 
Chicago  has  done  in  the  last  ten  years,  without  faci- 
lities of  any  kind,  and  dare  to  predict  what  she  will 
be  in  ten  years  hence,  when  the  trade  of  200  miles 
of  navigation,  through  the  most  fertile  country  in  the 
world,  will  pour  into  her  lap,  to  be  put  into  direc 

f*nmmil|-,ir>flhon  itr  i f K li'iicnn,,  O L : ■ ... 


communication  with  Europe.  Chicago  has  hitherto  rather  than  aggression.’ 


der  of  the  Smilhs,  he  says: 

“What  aggravates  the  transaction,  as  a matter  per- 
sonal to  myself,  is,  that  you  betrayed  my  honor  as 
well  as  your  own,  and  that  of  the  state;  and  you  se- 
lected a time  to  commit  the  deed  when  you 
believed  I was  in  Nauvoo,  in  the  power  of  the  mor- 
mons, and  would  most  probably  be  murdered  by 
them,  by  way  of  retaliation ,”&c. 

“Your  conduct  has  placed  me  in  a painfully  suspi- 
cious attitude;  and  I have  no  hopes  that  I could 
now  have  a more  persuasive  influence  with  the  mor- 
mons, than  I had  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrid 
deed  which  I sought  to  prevent.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I cannot  ask  the  mormons  to  confide  in 
me. 

If  you  mean  to  request  me  to  exercise  a forcible 
influence  to  expel  them  from  the  state,  I answer 
you  now  as  I have  uniformly  done,  thal  Ihe  law  is 
mv  guide;  and  that  1 know  ol  no  law  authoriz  ing  their 

expulsion,”  &c. 

“You  had  better  not  make  too  loud  a call  upon  your 
fellow  citizens;  you  may  want  their  aid  for  defence; 
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Finally,  he  telU  them,  that  he  is  informer!  of  a tie 
siz  n,  on  their  pan.  to  attack  Nauvoo,  and  intimate'- 
that  he  does  not  think  it  will  particularly  conduce  to 
their  health  to  make  it 

A neiv  prophet,  it  is  whispered,  has  been  selected, 
a Dr.  Richards,  formerly  of  Berkshire  county,  in 
Massachusetts.  He  is  said  to  be  a man  of  consider- 
able talent,  with  a good  deal  of  shrewdness  and 
tact.  The  announcement  will  be  made  in  a few 
days. 

We  see  it  stated,  that  the  governor  has  made  a 
call  upon  the  president  for  the  posting  of  500  U.  S. 
regulars  in  the  disaffected  district. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

A Revolutionary  reminiscence.  The  faithful 
dog.  “Died  at  Victory,  Cayuga  county,  New  York, 
June  24th,  1844,  Mrs.  Mary  Gregg,  aged  82  years, 
II  months  and  23  days.  The  deceased  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  always  adorned  her  profession  by  a life 
devoted  to  the  commands  of  the  Saviour.  She  was 
deprived  of  her  natural  sight  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  her  life,  which  was  a great  affliction;  yet  it 
seemed  to  make  her  more  devoted,  and  her  spiritual 
sight  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  until  she  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus  without  a struggle  or  a groan.” 

Mary  Gregg,  was  the  widow  of  captain  James 
Gregg,  of  the  revolution,  of  whom  I will  give  a short 
account  taken  from  her  own  words.  Being  a pro- 
fessional man  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  having  im- 
paired his  health  by  close  attention  to  study,  hisphys- 
ician  advised  him  to  join  the  army,  in  order  to  regain 
his  health.  He  accordingly  took  a captain’s  commis 
sion,  and  with  a heart  full  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
his  country,  he  served  with  honor  to  himself  and  use 
fulness  io  his  country.  In  1778,  while  at  fort  Stan- 
wiek,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  he  was  shot,  tomahawk- 
ed, and  scalped,  all  of  which  he  survived;an  again  re- 
sumed his  sword,  and  fought  for  liberty  until  peace 
was  proclaimed.  A short  account  ofliis  being  scalped 
was  pnblished  in  the  American  Preceptor,  under  the 
title  of  “The  faithful  dog.” 

The  circumstance  was  as  follows:  Leaving  the  fort 
one  morning  with  his  servant,  (whose  name  was 
Madison,)  they  followed  the  Indian  trail  (or  some 
three  quarters  of  a mile,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
pigeons;  and  after  securing  the  desired  game,  they 
started  on  their  return.  In  an  instant  the  report  of 
a rifle  and  the  fall  of  the  servant  announced  an  ene- 
my. Casting  his  eye  to  the  left  Gregg  saw  the  sav- 
age start  from  behind  a tree,  with  his  unloaded  rifle 
in  one  hand  and  an  uplifted  tomahawk  in  the  other, 
bounding  towards  him  with  the  agility  and  fierce- 
ness of  a tiger.  Knowing  that,  if  taken  alive  he 
would  be  tortured,  tie;’ prepared  to  sell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Having  his  shot-gun  in  his  hand 
he  waited  until  the  Indian  was  near  enough  to  have 
the  shot  take  effect.  When  in  the  act  of  raising  the 
peace  to  his  face,  the  keen  eye  of  the  Indian  antici- 
pated him;  the  latter  threw  his  tomahawk  and  struck 
the  silver  plate  on  Gregg’s  cap  glancing  from  that 
to  the  left  side  of  his  cap,  where  it  entered  and  laid 
open  the  side  of  his  head  in  a shocking  manner. — 
At  the  same  instant  that  the  tomahawk  struck  his 
head,  a ball  from  another  Indian’s  rifle  passed 
through  the  centre  of  his  body,  forward  to  his  kidneys; 
and  took  off  the  top  of  the  left  hip  bone. 

He  fell  to  the  ground,  bnt  was  perfectly  sensible 
while  the  bloody  knife  was  passed  around  taking  his 
scalp  from  his  head;  after  which,  through  loss  of 
blood,  he  fainted,  and  after  some  three  hours,  was 
revived  by  his  dog  licking  his  head.  He  then  per- 
ceived he  had  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  crawled  some 
three  rods  to  his  servant,  and  found  him  entirely  dead, 
and,  again  fainting  he  lay  with  his  head  on  li is  ser- 
vant about  thtee  hours  longer,  his  dog  still  licking 
his  wounds  till  he  revived.  He  then  sent  his  dog  for 
help.  About  half  mile  from  there,  the  dog  found 
three  men  fishing,  and,  with  his  piteous  moans  and 
entreaties,  enticed  them  into  the  woods  and  hurried 
them  to  his  master’s  relief  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
men  formed  a litter  of  sticks,  lifted  the  Captain  on 
it,  and  carried  him  to  the  fort:  and  thence  he  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  at  Albany,  where,  after  long 
suffering  from  his  wounds,  which  were  distressing, 
he  so  far  recovered  in  one  year  that  he  resumed  his 
sword  and  took  command  of  his  company,  and  did 
Dot  again  lay  down  his  arms  until  peace  was  secur- 
ed. Lyman  H.  Baldwin. 

Wreck  op  the  Erie.  Capt.  Waver,  of  the  barque 
Sandusky, — whose  departure  from  this  porl  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  ill-fated  steamer  Erie,  was 
mentioned  by  us  last  week, — has  called  on  us  to  re- 
port progress.  By  means  of  a diving  bell,  cast  at 
Fredoniafor  the  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  $1,800, 


j and  w eiJiing  four  and  a half  tons,  he  has  succeeded 
in  visiting  the  wreck,  at  a depth  of  63  feet,  and  got 
fairly  to  work  on  Saturday  morning.  They  have 
raised  the  best  bower  cable  chain — 450  ft.  in  length, 
and  one  of  the  best  on  the  lake — and  are  now  getting 
up  two  other  cables.  As  soon  as  her  shafts — now 
projecting  from  her  sides  so  far  as  to  be  in  the  way 
of  raising  her — are  got  out,  the  brig  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, now  in  port,  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  aid  in 
getting  her  up.  The  wreck  was  discovered,  as  Capt. 
W.  assures  us,  by  means  of  a compass,  rendered  very 
acceptable  to  the  magnetic  attraction,  the  same  by 
which  the  wreck  of  the  Lexington  was  found.  The 
inventer,  a Mr.  Chapin,  who  is  now  at  work  with  the 
diving  bell  on  the  Erie,  has  likewise  ascertained  the 
location  of  the  schooner  Young  Lion,  sunk  with  rail- 
road iron  on  board  about  two  yearssin.ee.  The  com- 
pany engaged  in  this  enterprise,  also  intend  raising 
the  schooner.  [ Buffalo  Advertiser. 

Banking  operations.  In  relation  to  the  safety  of 
the  present  banking  system  of  New  York,  against 
over  issues,  Thompson’s  Bank  Note  Reporter  says: 

“Not  a bank,  neither  chartered  or  free,  is  in  pos- 
session of  its  plates,  nor  are  the  engravers  permitted 
to  keep  the  plates  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
work  off  lh,e  number  of  sheets  ordered  by  the  comp- 
troller. When  a chartered  bank  is  entitled  to  notes 
by  a return  of  old  and  cancelled  notes,  or  when  a 
free  bank  is  entitled  to  notes  on  a deposite  of  stock, 
the  comptroller  orders  his  agent,  in  this  city,  to  take 
from  his  vault  the  required  plates  and  give  them  to 
the  engravers,  with  instructions  to  work  off  the  ne- 
cessary number  of  sheets.  When  the  work  is  done, 
the  agent  takes  the  plates  and  sheets,  and  requires 
the  engraver  or  printer  to  state  under  oath  that  he 
has  worked  no  more  than  the  number  of  sheets  given. 
The  plates  are  then  returned  to  the  strong  vault,  and 
the  printed  sheets  sent  to  the  comptroller.  No  bank 
or  banker  has  the  least  control  in  the  matter  until 
the  notes  have  been  registered  and  countersigned  by 
the  comptroller  or  his  deputies. 

Area  of  Texas.  In  their  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  treaty  of  annexation,  General 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt  say  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land  office  of  Texas  estimates 
the  limits  of  the  republic  to  contain  203,520,000 
acres,  of  which  67.408,673  have  been  appropriated — 
leaving  136,111,326  subject  to  tne  disposition  of  the 
government. 

Reduce  the  aggregate  to  square  miles,  and  the  re- 
sult is  318,000 — more  than  equal  to  the  united  terri- 


tory  of  the  following  six  states. 

Population 

Square  miles. 

1840 

Louisiana 

48,000 

352,411 

Mississippi 

48,000 

375,651 

Alabama 

50,000 

590,756 

Georgia 

62,000 

691,332 

South  Carolina 

33,000 

594,398 

Virginia 

70,000 

1,239,797 

Total 

311,000 

3,844,405 

To  render  the  population  of  Texas  as  dense  as 
that  in  the  slates  named,  there  ought  to  be  four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants — at  least  twenty  limes  the  present 
number. 

The  Alpaca  of  Peru.  We  find  in  the  Edinburg 
Witness,  the  following  article,  which  authorises  the 
expectations  that  this  animal  may  be  domesticated 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a supply  of  its  wool, 
which  has  been  found  applicable  to  a very  beautiful 
manufacture. 

“We  observe  in  a late  number  of  a periodical,  that 
there  was  some  expectation  of  introducing  the  Alpa- 
ca into  this  cunlry  on  a large  scale,  for  the  purpose 
of  wool-gathering;  but  an  objection  was  raised,  be- 
cause, besides,  other  adverse  circumstances,  the  cli- 
mate of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  unsuitable. 
We  beg  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  on  this  subject, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  climate  being  sui- 
table, the  difficulty  not  being  in  the  climate,  but  in 
the  meantime  to  get  these  animals  into  the  country 
in  a healthy  state.  They  continue  very  healthy,  we 
are  informed,  until  they  reach  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  after  being  very  little  longer  at  sea  (either 
from  being  so  long  at  sea,  or  some  defect  of  physi- 
cal strength)  they  droop  and  die — at  least  to  the  ex- 
tentof  two-thirds.  Some  method  might  be  adopted 
whereby  they  could  be  put  on  shore  for  a time  at  the 
cape,  and  re-embarking  into  a succeeding  vessel.— 
But  be  this  managed  as  it  may,  we  have  seen  a male 
and  female  of  the  Alpaca  species  at  Graigbarnet, 
Lennoxtown,  Stirlingshire,  which  have  been  there 
for  the  last  eight  months,  and  they  have  stood  the 
severe  winter  without  injury,  and  we  are  assured 
are  more  hardy  than  our  native  sheep, — they  require 


less  food,  and  could  exist  where  sheep  would  die. — 
There  seems  hardly  to  be  any  kind  of  food  they  will 
not  eat;  they  eat  turnips,  hay,  oats,  and  beans;  they 
are  more  partial  to  meadow  than  rye-grass  hay. — 
These  animals  are  now  in  the  highest  order,  and  in 
the  most  perfect  health, — they  are  jet  black,  and  fol- 
low their  keeper  like  a dog,  and  are  very  elegant  and 
interesting.  The  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  last  year 
wa3  17  1-2  lbs.  Their  worthy  owner,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “anticipates,  when  the  navigation  between 
us  and  South  America  is.  diminished  as  to  length  of 
time,  which  steam  will  most  assuredly  accomplish, 
thousands  of  Alpaca  will  be  brought  over, — our  hills 
will  be  covered,  with  them,  and  they  will  become  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  proprietors  and  farm- 
ers of  the  highland  districts,  for  these  animals  will 
thrive  upon  that  kind  of  coarse  beet,  which  neither 
horse,  nor  cow,  nor  sheep  will  look  at  or  touch.” 

Stereotype  Printing.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  the  day,  says  a late  English  paper, 
may  be  ranked  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  stereo- 
type printing,  for  which  Messrs  Koheim  & Skirving, 
of  London,  have  obtained  a patent,  and  which  bids 
fair  to  work  a complete  revolution  in  the  book- ma- 
king world.  The  procuring  of  a east  of  moveable 
types  by  the  method  hitherto  adopted  with  plaster 
of  Paris  has  been  attended  with  great  difficulty  and 
loss  of  time, — objections  so  entirely  removed  by  the 
substitution  of  some  othersubstance  by  the  new  plan, 
that  a perfect  mould,  free  from  all  defects,  may  be 
obtained  in  half  an  hour.  Under  the  old  process  the 
work  occupied  a day,  and  then  frequently  had  to  be 
done  over  again.  Specimens  in  which  passages 
of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  oriental  languages 
are  giyen,  have  been  seen,  and  the  stereotype  is  a 
perfect  fac-simile  of  the  original.  The  saving  in  tho 
expense  of  stereotyping  effected  by  the  new  process 
will  be  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.,  and  the  public 
will  no  doubt,  benefit  greatly  by  it  by  and  by,  in  the 
reduced  cost  of  standard  works. 

Hon.  John  S.  Dexter.  The  Hon.  J.  S.  Dexter 
died  at  his  residence,  in  Cumberland,  R.  Island,  on 
June  20th,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 

The  long  life  of  the  late  Judge  Dexter,  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  public  service,  and  connected  with 
the  brightest  part  of  the  history  of  our  country,  de- 
mands more  notice  than  a passing  record  of  his  de- 
cease. 

He  was  a descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  state,  and  was  born  in  Cumberland,  a.  d.  1754. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
1775  he  was  near  the  completion  ot  his  legal  studies, 
with  Mr.,  afterwards  Gen’l  Varnum,  of  East  Green- 
wich. He  was  at  that  time  a member  of  the  Kent- 
ish Guards — a corps  memorable  for  having  furnished 
no  less  than  six  field  officer  and  thirty  subordinates 
to  the  Continental  army.  He  immediately  relinquish- 
ed his  studies  and  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  joined 
the  army  at  Dorchester  two  days  before  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  and 
was  an  actor  in  every  battle  fought  by  the  main  ar- 
my. He  was  a frequent  guest  at  the  table  of  Wash- 
ington, and  enjoyed  the  personal  intimacy  of  Hamil- 
ton, Monroe,  Greene,  and  other  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion, until  the  close  of  their  lives. 

After  the  action  at  Salisbury  Bridge,  in  N.  Jersey, 
in  which  every  fourth  man  in  the  Rhode  Island  line 
was  killed  or  wounded,  the  two  regiments  were  in- 
corporated into  one,  the  officers  of  both  retaining 
their  respective  ranks.  Promotion  came  slowly,  and 
in  1785  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  major,  having 
served  two  years  as  assistant  adjutant  general,  re- 
maining, in  the  service  one  year  after  the  peace  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  army  accounts.  He  then  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Providence,  but  was 
soon  appointed  supervisor  of  revenue  for  Rhode  Is- 
land, by  Washington,  who,  with  Hamilton,  then  sec- 
retary of  state,  frequently  consulted  him  on  the  se- 
lection of  proper  persons  to  fill  the  federal  offices  of 
the  state.  After  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  super- 
visor, he  again  resumed  his  profession,  aqd  was 
elected  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas — 
which  office  he  filled  for  seven  years.  At  the  com- 
mencement ol  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  offered,  by 
President  Madison,  the  post  of  adjutant  genera!  of 
the  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  His 
increasing  age  compelled  him  to  decline  an  office  de- 
manding so  much  vigor  and  activity. 

On  the  passage  of  the  pension  act  for  the  relief  of 
revolutionary  soldiers  he  interested  himself  in  their 
behalf,  and  hundreds  of  soldiers  obtained  pensions 
through  his  gratuitous  services.  Often,  too,  he  was 
instrumental  in  protecting  them  from  the  rapacity  of 
their  harpies  who,  under  the  pretext  of  assistance, 
plundered  them  of  their  hardly  earned  reward. 

In  1830  he  retired  from  Providence  to  his  residence 
in  Cumberland,  to  close  a life  full  of  years  and  ho- 
nors in  retirement  and  peace.  [Providence  Journal. 
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Ancient  ruins  in  Texas.  We  have  been  inform- 
ed by  a gentleman  who  has  traversed  a large  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  country  of  nothern  Texas,  the 
country  lying  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  Pacific, 
that  there  are  vestiges  of  ancient  cities  and  ruined 
castles  or  temples  on  the  Rio  Puerco  and  on  the 
Colerado  of  the  West.  He  says,  that  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  a few  days  travel  from 
Santa  Fe,  there  is  an  immense  pile  of  ruins  that  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  an  ancient  temple.  Portions  of 
the  walls  are  still  standing,  consisting  of  huge  blocks 
of  limestone  regularly  hewn  and  laid  in  cement. — 
The  building  occupies  an  extent  of  more  than  an 
acre.  It  is  two  or  three  stories  high,  has  no  roof, 
hut  contains  many  rooms,  generally  of  a square  form, 
without  windows,  and  the  lower  rooms  are  so  dark 
and  gloomy  that  they  resemble  caverns  rather  than 
apartments  of  an  edifice  built  for  a human  habitation. 
Our  informentwas  unable  to  describe  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, but  he  believes  it  could  not, have  been  erec- 
ted by  Spaniards  or  Europeans,  as  the.stones  are  much 
worn  by  the  rains,  and  indicates  >that  the  building 
has  stood  several  hundred  years.  From  his  descrip- 
tion, we  are  induced  to  believe  that  it  resembles  the 
ruins  of  Palenque  or  Ortulun.  He  says  that  there  are 
many  similar  ruins  on  the  Colorado  of  the  west, 
w hich  empties  into  the  California  sea.  In  one  of  the 
Tallies  of  the  California  traversed  by  this  river,  and 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  there  is  a 
large  temple  still  standing,  its  walls  and  spires  pre- 
senting scarcely  any  trace  of  dilapidation,  and  were 
it  not  for  want  of  a roof  it  might  still  be  rendered 
habitable.  Near  it,  scattered  along  the  declivity  of 
a mountain,  are  the  ruins  of  what  has  been  once  a 
large  aqueduct,  part  of  which  however  is  in  the  sol- 
id rock  still  visible.  Neither  the  Indians  residing 
in  the  vicinity,  nor  the  oldest  Spanish  settlers  of  the 
nearest  settlements,  can  give  any  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  these  buildings.  They  meraly  know  that  they 
have  stood  there  from  the  early  periods  to  which 
their  traditions  extend.  The  antiquarian  who  is  de- 
sirous to  trace  the  Aztec  or  Toltec  races  in  their 
emigrations  from  the  nothern  regions  or  America, 
may  find  in  these  ancient  edifices  many  subjects  of 
curious  speculation.  [Texas  Telegraph. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Tanking  Statistics.  The  progress  of  banking, 
jn  each  great  division  of  the  Union,  is  seen  in  the 
following  table: 

Bank  capital  in  the  United  States  at  several  periods: 

Stales  1830.  1837.  1839.  1844. 

Eastern  $35,297,8*9  65,u23.247  62,534  026  58.405  469 
Middle  43  791,200  79  604,882  79,024,708  73  015.325 
Southern  26,860,703  29,920.858  57,033,436  34.-202,800 
South  We’n  1,688,417  69,407,764  81,943,086  28.763  332 
Western  1,554,386  23,927,571  31.154  620  14,131  129 
U.  S.  13.,  Pa  35,000,000  35,000,000  35,000,000 


Total  $144,192,585  302,866.322  316.698,852  203,518  255 
T’l  loans$200, 451,415  525. 115, 703  4 J2, 278,0 1 5 250,330,296 
The  table  presents  very  singular  results.  Subse- 
quently to  1830,  the  banking  mania  seized  upon  the 
community.  The  banking  capital  in  nine  years  in- 
creased two  hundred  millions,  and  now  in  five  years 
has  decreased  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Specie  and  Bullion.  Statement  of  the  whole 


amount  of  specie  and  bullion  imported  into  the  U. 
States  from  Mexico  from  1821  to  1842  inclusive: 


1821 

$80,590 

1832 

$3,626,704 

1822 

137,664 

1833 

4.592,892 

1823 

86.169 

1834 

9,204,517 

1324 

51,047 

1835 

8,343,181 

1825 

2,603,108 

1836 

4,537,418 

1826 

2,850,409 

1837 

4,650,978 

1827 

4,005,255 

1838 

2,689,426 

1828 

3,853,880 

1839 

2,253,548 

1829 

4,534,946 

1840 

3.458,892 

1830 

4,703,716 

1841 

1,938,083 

1831 

4,463,134 

1842 

1,342.817 

[Bicknetl's  Reporter. 


Duties  on  Madeira  Wine  Lowered.  A deci- 
sion of  the  treasury  department  has  just  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  duties  paid  on  Madeira  wne. 
Instead  of  paying  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  rates  hereafter  will  only  be  seven  and  a half 
cents  in  casks,  and  fifteen  cents  in  bottles.  The 
tariff  act  of  1842  has  been  found  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  treaty  with  Portugal.  It  exacted  sixty 
cents  per  gallon  on  Madeira  wines,  while  the  white 
wines  of  other  nations  were  put  at  the  low  rates 
above  mentioned.  Our  treaty  with  Portugal  stipu- 
lates that  the  wines  of  that  country  shall  be  received 
on  the  terms  of  the  most  favored  nations.  The  treaty 
of  course  prevails  over  the  act.  The  amount  to  be 
refunded  to  importers  will  not  fall  short  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  ami  may  reach  half  a million. 

[JV*.  Y.  Express 


Here  wo  have  an  illustration- of  the  complicating 
tendency  of  regulating  duties  by  treaty , instead  of  by 
legislative  enactments.  Congress  thought  that  a duty 
of  sixty  cents  per  gallon  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
importers  of  Madeira  wine,  and  so  fixed  it,  they 
thought.  But  here  comes  an  old  treaty  stipulation 
which  annuls  the  law  and  government  has  to  refund 
all  they  have  collected  under  it. 

Trade.  The  New  York  Republic  gives  the  an- 
nexed table  of  tolls,  &c.  received  upon  thirteen  pub- 
lic works,  together  with  the  amount  of  revenues  at 
Boston  and  New  York  for  the  first  half  ye^1  of  1843 
and  ’44.  It  is  particularly  flattering. 

Receipts  of  public  icorks.  Jan.  1 si  to  July  1st. 

1843.  1844.  Increase. 

N.  Y.  State  canals,  75 

days  719,570  877,879  15.8  309 

Ohio  “ “ 138,175  228,593  90,618 

Pennsylvania  state  im- 


provements 

466,175 

597.606 

131  347 

Western  railroad,  Mass. 

224  603 

291,723 

67,120 

Eastern  “ “ 

Tonawanda  railroad,  N. 

213,120 

296,761 

83,641 

York 

Buffalo  and  Utica  rail- 

19,197 

39.702 

20,594 

road 

11.936 

27.335 

15.399 

Central  railroad,  Mich. 
Reading  railroad,  Pa. 
Housatonic  railroad, 

50  817 
140,032 

98.571 

224,963 

47,730 

84,931 

Conn. 

55  652 

68,184 

12.591 

Louisville  canal,  Ky. 
Little  Miami  railroad, 

95,005 

107  274 

12,269 

Ohio 

4,117 

7,686 

3,529 

Concord  railroad,  N.  H. 

108,000 

130,080 

31,080 

Total  13  weeks  $2,236,623  $3  003,460  $766  847 
Custom  port  N.  Y.  4,646.271  11,421,591  6,775,326 
“ “ Boston  1,274,368  2,748,556  1,474,138 


Total  works  and 

customs  $8,157,262  17,173,613  9,015,371 

The  public  works  here  enumerated  are  leading 
ones  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  result  is  an 
average  increase  over  last  year  of  35  per  cent  in  the 
actual  receipts.  The  proportionate  increase  in  the 
trade  is  however  greater,  because  the  rates  of  toil 
have  very  generally  been  reduced  this  year. 


Exports  of  three  leading  articles  from  the. port  o 
Cleveland  to  Canada,  from  the  commencement  of  na- 
vigation to  the  15th  of  July  for  two  seasons. 

Wheat  bush. 
127,341 
4,629 


1844 

1843 


Increase 


Flour  bbls. 
46963 
17,932 

20.0-31 


Pork  bbls. 
8.437 
4,415 

4,022 


122,712 


Coffee  Crop  of  1843.  The  New  Orleans  Price 
Current  gives  the  following  as  the  product  of  coffee 
in  1843. 

Pounds. 


Brazil  (1,170,000  hags) 

Java  and  Sumatra  (1.450,000  do.) 
Cuba 

St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico,  Laguayra,  &c. 

British  West  Indies 
Ceylon 

East  Indies  and  Mocha 
French  Colonies 
Dutch  West  Indies 

Total  pounds 


170.000. 000 

140.000. 000 

45.000. 000 
38  000,000 

36.000. 000 

10.000. 000 

' 7.000,000 

6,000,000 

4.000. 000 

3.000. 000 


453,000,000 


Internal  Navigation. — Louisville  canal.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  boats  that 
passed  through  the  canal,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  re- 
ceived, from  1831  to  1843,  inclusive: 


Years. 

Steamboats. 

Flat  Sf  keel 
boats. 

Tons. 

JBriount 

received. 

1831 

406 

421 

76,323 

$12,750 

77 

1832 

453 

179 

70,109 

25,756 

13 

1833 

875 

710 

169,885 

60,737 

92 

1834 

938 

623 

162  000 

61,848 

17 

1835 

1,256 

355 

200,413 

80,165 

24 

1836 

1.182 

260 

182,220 

88,343 

23 

1837 

1,501 

165 

142,374 

145,424 

69 

1838 

1.058 

438 

201,750 

121,107 

16 

1839 

2,666 

578 

300.406 

180,364 

01 

1840 

1,231 

392 

224.841 

134,904 

55 

1841 

2,031 

309 

189,907 

113,944 

59 

1642 

983 

183 

172,755 

95,005 

10 

1843 

1,206 

88 

232,264 

107,274 

65 

13,756  4,701  2,425,567  1,227,625  20 

The  average  annual  tax  upon  our  commerce  from 
tolls  on  this  canal,  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  has 
been  $94,342.  A boat  of  150  tons,  running  between 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  passes  though  the  canal  five 


times  per  month,  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  thfi 
balance  of  the  time  not  so  often;  for  each  lime  sh® 
passes  the  canal  she  pays  $95,  and  may  be  set  down 
within  bounds  as  paying  $500  per  annum  in  tolls;  her 
original  cost  was  $13,000,  so  that  her  tolls  in  five 
years,  (the  average  time  a boat  will  last)  will  amount 
to  $20.000 — being  $7,000  more  than  the  whole  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  boat. 

A vessel  of  the  largest  class,  trading  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  New  Orleans  makes,  on  an  average  eight 
voyages  per  annum;  that  her  tolls  will  amount  to 
$300  each  voyage,  or  $2,400  per  annum;  that  her  ex- 
penses, exclusive  of  tolls,  per  voyage,  would  he 
$3,300;  so  that  exceeding  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
expenses  of  running  this  class  of  boats,  in  that  trade, 
is  consumed  in  tolls  paid  at  this  canal.  The  United 
States  government  ought  at  once  to  make  this  an  open 
canal,  as  it  is  on  a national  highway. 

Tobacco  Trade.  The  governments  of  both  Eng- 
land and  Spain  are  investigating  the  policy  of  their 
most  enormous  rates  of  duties  exacted  upon  tobacco, 
and  both  of  them  have  ascertained  that, far  moreoflhe 
article  is  smuggled,  than  is  entered  at  their  custom 
houses.  One  cargo,  successfully  evading  the  laws, 
will  pay  for  the  seizure  of  two  or  three  cargoes, 
making  the  attempt.  The  question  with  the  govern- 
ment then  is,  will  they  not  secur°  more  revenue  by 
lowering  the  duty  to  something  that  will  not  oiler  so 
powerful  an  inducement  to  smugglers?  Their  deci- 
sion is  looked  for  with  no  small  interest  here. 

The  German  market  for  tobacco  is  undergoing  the 
anxious  consideration  of  their  various  governments 
and  of  the  Zoll  Verein  confederation,  as  well  as  of 
our  government.  Mr.  Tyler’s  treaty,  on  examina- 
tion, js  not  likely  to  be  popular  even  with  the  tobac- 
co interest  in  this  country.  It  grants  away  every 
thing  that  we  have  to  operate  with  as  a reciprocity, 
and  gets  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  from  them. — 
Whilst  its  provisions  reducing  the  duties  mi  imports, 
are  claimed  by  the  British,  exactly  as  the  Portuguese 
have  claimed,  and  it  seems,  are  to  obtain  a reduction 
to  that  '‘of  the  most  favored  nation,”  it  follows 
that  if  ratified,  the  Zoll  Verein  treaty  probably  would 
fix  us  with  all  Europe. 

Commercial  treaties  require  statesmen  to  negotiate 
them. 

In  France,  the  regie , or  government  monopoly,  con- 
trols the  tobacco  trade.  The  tobacco  sold  in  that 
kingdom  is  purchased  for  the  government  by  its 
agents,  and  then  retailed  to  the  public  by  other  go- 
vernment agents.  The  New  York  Republic  describes 
the  operation  of  this  system  in  detail: 

There  is  in  the  organization  of  the  agents,  a cen- 
tral administration,  composed  of  a general  director, 
one  sub-director,  eight  chiefs  of  offices,  and  forty 
clerks  and  subordinates.  The  cost  of  this  is  per  an- 
num, 150,000  francs,  or  $28,125. 

There  are  six  general  inspectors  of  the  culture,  at 

6.000  a 7,000  francs  each;  twenty-six  mounted  in- 
spectors qf  brigades  and  sub-brigades;  seventy  mount- 
ed surveyors;  thirty  unmounted  brigadiers;  and  one 
hundred  unmounted  surveyors  Altogether  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  employers;  salaries,  300,000 
francs,  or  $56,250. 

The  warehouses  for  the  deposit  of  the  home  grown 
tobacco  are  twenty  in  number.  There  are  twenty 
store  keepers,  twenty  controllers,  and  fifty  clerks — 
Total,  ninety;  salaries,  220,000  francs — $37,500. 

There  are  ten  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactories, 
each  of  them  with  one  regisseur  (manager,)  one  in 
speetor  of  the  manufacture,  a controller  and  sub- 
controller, one  storekeeper,  eight  clerks,  and  one 
apprentice,  all  under  the  control  of  two  inspectors 
general;  and  about  twelve  hundred  laborers.  Total, 
1,342  officials.  Salaries,  1,640,000,  or  $307,500. 

For  the  sale,  there  are  thirty-five  general  entrepots 
of  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff,  with  thirty-five 
directors,  twenty  controllers,  fifteen  first  and  second 
class  officials,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  employ- 
ers. Altogether,  five  hundred  and  five  placemen  — 
Salaries,  444,000  francs,  or  $82,500. 

The  next  branch  is  the  dealers.  These  are  of  an 
unlimited  number,  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
are  paid  a per  centage.  There  are  at  Dresent  about 
5,500. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  hundred  and 
eighty  ex-employees,  who  receive  a gratuity  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  160,000  francs,  or  $30,000; 
and  also  fifteen  hundred  pensioners,  who  receive 

800.000  francs,  or  $150,000. 

More  effects  of  the  Tariff. — Railroads.  Since 
the  protective  principle  has  again  obtained  a foot- 
hold in  our  government,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  its 
effects  in  the  renovation  of  the  dilapidated  railroads 
in  this  region.  It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of 
transportation  of  our  coal  was  almost  doubled  within 
the  last  few  years  on  some  of  our  roads,  owing  to 
their  wretched  condition,  which  was  growing  v?or 
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every  war.  Prelection  however  inspired  confidence 
— anil  confidence  brings  out  capital — and  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  feels  its  revivifying  influence 
Onr  region  i*  likelv  to  reap  largely  of  these  benefits 
Already  has  the  iron  been  purchased  to  lav  a second 
track  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Reading  railroad — to 
relay  the  Ytount  Carbon  road  with  an  iron  track,  and 
also  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  and  the  Mill  Creek  roads. 
We  learn  by  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  that  the  following 
iron  has  been  ordered,  a large  portion  of  which  has 
already  arrived: 

Ordered ■ Arrived. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Plitlada  and  Reading  R.  R.  Co.  8,350  5,500 

Mt.  Carbon  Si  Pt.  Carbon,  do.  500  on  way, 
Mount  Carbon  Railroad  Co.  370  370 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad  Co.  2.000 

Total  11,220  5.870 

About  thirty  miles  of  the  second  track  of  the  Phi 
Jadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  are  already  laid,  and 
the  whole  will  he  completed  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  company  have  now  39  locomotives, 
and  3 more  contracted  for — and  will  have  on  in  the 
course  of  the  year  6 200  freight  cars,  1,000  of  which 
will  be  made  of  iron,  carrying  five  tons  each. 

About  one.  mile  of  the  Mount  Carbon  railroad  has 
already  been  relaid  with  substantial  iron  T.  rails. — 
The  grading  is  rapi  lly  progressing  on  the  Mount  Car- 
bon and  Port  Carbon  road — and  Mr.  Craven,  and  a 
corps  of  engineers,  are  surveying  a more  straight  and 
direct  route  of  the  Schuylkill  Vally  railroad,  Railing 
from  Port  Carbon  to  T uscarora,  a distance  of  12  miles, 
the  whole  of  which  we  learn  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  and  ensuing  season. 

[ Pottsville  Journal. 

RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

Dividends  for  the  lust  six  months.  Auburn  and  Ro- 
chester 4 percent  payable  1st  July 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton  3 perct.  “ “ 

N.  Jersey  railroad  & trails  3 “ “ 1st  Aug. 

Paterson  & Hudson  river  R.  R.  C.  3 “ 20lh  July 

Delaware  and  Raritan  4 

Camden  and  Amboy  4 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton  3 

Eastern  Railroad  The  number  of  passengers  trails- 


ported  ov 

er  the  road  during  the  year 

was  477,9 

34, 

and  liie  1 

mom  ; is  set  down  as  follows: 

Receipts 

from  passengers 

$257,674 

58 

do. 

merchandise 

28,893 

94 

do. 

mails 

10,1168 

50 

do. 

incidentals 

124 

30 

Expenses 


$296,761  32 
103,452  68 


Net  earnings  of  road  $193,308  64 

To  which  add  rents  from  real  estate  3,878  34 

Portsmouth  Bridge  2,091  26 


Net  income  $199,278  24 

From  which  the  following  payments  have  been 
made: 

Dividends  to  stockholders  for  the  year, 

7 per  cent  $158,742  50 

Interest  on  state  scrip  25  000  00 


Balance  after  paying  dividends  and  in- 
terest on  slate  scrip. 

Profit  on  the  sale  of  property 

Surplus  for  the  year 
Surplus  for  the  year  previous 

Present  amount  of  the  surplus  fund 


the  city  of  New  York  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
When  this  is  accomplished  there  will  be  a continuous 
railroad  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Railway.  State- 
ment oi  me  receipts  and  expenditures  on  the  Colum- 
bia and  Philabclpiiia  railway  for  the  month  of  June, 
1844: 

R ceipts  as  per  reports  of  collectors  $38  859  43 
Expenditures  and  liabilities  14,917  78 


Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  $23,941  65 
Add  excess  from  January  first  as  per  last 
report  120,058  35 


Profits  for  six  months;  ending  July  1st  $144,000  00 
Which  amount  exceeds  the  rate  of  seven  percent 
per  annum,  on  the  cost  of  the  railway  and  machi- 
nery. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia 
railroad  for  the  six  mouths  ending  1st  inst.  are  offi- 


cially stated  to  be  $144.000 — being  at  the  rate  of  up- 
wards of  seven  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the 
railroad  and  machinery. 

The  reccints  of  Ihe  Central  (Michigan)  railroad 
for  the  month  of  May,  1844,  were: 

For  freight  $13,459  87 

For  passengers  8,682  94 

— 22,142  SI 

Received  in  the  corresponding  month  1843  14,172  03 
There  passed  over  the  road  in  May,  1814, 

5.56O5  passengers  for  8,632  94 

Also  for  the  corresponding  month,  1843, 

2,6134  passengers  for  5,409  02 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Revtlnue  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad,  for  the  six 
months,  January  to  July,  1844  $329,764  34 

Do.  do  1843  $276,665  09 


Gain  in  favor  of  1844  $”53,100  34 

We  noticed  a very  spirited  article  in  the  Baltimore 
American  of  the  23d  urging  the  policy  of  extending 
this  road  to  the  western  states.  It  is  at  present  un- 
fortunately locked  up,  not  exactly  as  it  was  once  be- 
fore, in  chancery, — but  stalled  as  effectually  against 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  it  which  very  in- 
judiciously aided  in  stalling  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature — and  until  the  two  agree  to  unite  entirely 
and  let  each  other  go  on  harmoniously,  there  they 
will  stand,  stalled,  or  we  know  nothing  of  the  Mary- 
land legislature. 


THE  TARIFF. 


$183,742 

50 

$15,535 

74 

7,209 

00 

$22,744 

74 

19  920 

23 

$42,664 

97 

i i road  fr 

om 

The  position  of  the  two  most  prominent  candi- 
dates for  the  next  presidency  iri  relation  to  the  na- 
tional policy  on  this  question,  is  thus  defined  by  them- 
selves. 

Winchester,  May  29,  1843. 

To  the  people  of  Tennessee: 

The  object  which  I had  in  proposing  to  Governor 
Jones,  at  Carrolh  ille,  on  the  12lh  of  April  last,  that 
we  should  each  write  out  and  publish  our  views  and 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  was,  that  our 
respective  positions  might  he  distinctly  known  and 
understood  by  the  people.  That  my  opinions  were 
already  fully  and  distinctly  known,  I could  not  doubt. 
I had  steadily , during  the  period  I icas  a representative 
in  congress , been  opposed  to  a protective  policy,  as  my  re 
corded  votes  and  published  speeches  prove.  Since  1 re- 
tired from  congress  1 had  held  the  same  opinion,  in 
the  present,  canvass  for  governor  1 had  avoided  my  op- 
position to  the  tariff  net  of  the  late  whig  congress , as  be- 
ing highly  protective  in  its  character,  and  not  design- 
ed by  its  authors  as  a revenue  measure.  I had  avow- 
ed my  opinion  in  my  public  speeches  that,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country— and  especially  of  the  produ- 
cing and  exporting  states — required  its  repeal,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  principles  of  the  compromise  ta- 
riff act  of  1833.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Ashland,  June  29,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  I have  received  your  favor  stating  that 
our  political  opponents  represent  me  as  being  a 
friend  of  protection  at  the  north  and  for  free  trade 
at  the  south;  and  you  desire  an  expression  of  my 
opinion,  under  iny  own  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting this  misrepresentation.  1 am  a afraid  that 
you  will  find  the  effort  vain  to  correct  misrepresen- 
tations of  me.  Those  who  choose  to  understand  my 
opinions  can  have  no  difficulty  in  clearly  compre- 
hending them.  I have  repeatedly  expressed  them  as 
late  as  this  spring,  and  several  times  in  answer  to 
letters  from  Pennsylvania.  My  opinions,  such  as 
they  are  have  been  recently  quite  as  freely  express- 
ed at  the  south  as  I ever  utiered  them  at  the  north. 
I have  every  where  maintained  that,  in  adjusting  a tariff 
for  revenue,  discriminations  ought  to  be  made  for  protec- 
tion; that  the  tariff  of  1842  has  operated  most  benffi  ially, 
and  that  I am  utterly  o/iposed  to  its  repeal.  These  Opi 
nions  were  announced  by  me  at  public  meetings  m 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  Virginia. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Fred.  J.  Cope. 

Mr.  Henly,  a loco  member  from  Indiana,  in  the 
course  of  a speech  in  favor  of  Mr.  McKay’s  British 
bill,  delivered  on  the  13ili  instant,  made  the  follow- 
ing significant  declaration: 

“The  democratic  party  has  been  taunted  with  a 
fear  of  passing  the  late  tariff  bill!  lean  tell  gentle- 
men that  the  present  tariff  will  be  reduced  as  soon 
as  we  (the democracy ) are  in  full  power.  We  very 
well  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  pass  it  in  the 
house  now,  as  we  have  not  the  majority  in  the  se- 
nate. Give  us  a majority  there,  anu  then  see  if  we 
do  not  pass  the  bill.  We  will  do  it,  for  such  is  our 
purpose — such  is  our  resolute  determination!” 


Free  trade  in  England.  The  tluke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  a late  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  one 
of  the  partial  ‘free  trade’  bills  was  under  discussion, 
said:— 

“That  when  free  trade  was  talked  of  as  existing  in 
England,  it  was  absurdity.  There  is  not,  and  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  in  this  country; 
we  proceed  on  the  system  of  protecting  our  own  ma- 
nufactures and  our  own  produce — the  produce  of  our  la- 
bor and  our  soil — of  protecting  them  for  exportation  and 
protecting  them  for  home  consumption;  and  with  our 
universal  system  of  protection  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
free  tiuoe.” 

Right:  there  can  he  no  “free  trade”  in  England — 
nor  would  that  country  he  particularly  benefited  by 
it.  But,  not  withstanding  the  “absurdity  ” of  expect- 
ing England  to  grant  free  trade  to  the  United  States, 
agents  of  her  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
country,  and  the  press  and  the  party  aiding  them, 
are  urging  the  Americans  to  abandon  all  protection 
to  their  own  industry,  and  to  get  all  they  want  from 
England — while  England  would  take  from  u«  just 
such  as  she  cannot  do  without,  and  exclude  every 
thing  else  by  prohibitory  duties!  We  hardly  know 
1 which  most  to  admire,  the  unblushing  impudence  of 
these  foreign  agents,  or  the  easy  complaisance  or  un- 
patriotic sentiments  of  their  allies  ita  the  locofoco 
party,  who  denounce  the  whig  measures  that  are 
bringing  prosperity  and  wealth  once  again  to  Ameri- 
can firesides.  [Augusta  ( Geo.)  Chronicle. 


The  Commercial  Advertiser  says  that  Celonel  Ben- 
ton has  not  signified  his  intention  to  support  Colonel 
Polk.  The  following  letter  from  him  to  a committee 
in  St.  L mis,  is  a sufficient  reply  to  that  assertion: 
Washington  City,  June  3d,  1844. 

Gen.  Van  Antwerp.  Dear  sir:  I write  you  a line 
0:1  the  nominations,  chiefly  on  account  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las, whose  former  U.  S bank  opinions  may  he  quot- 
ed againt  him.  He  is  a man  of  too  much  probity  to 
declare  a change  of  opinion  which  he  does  not  feel, 
and  having  for  years  back  acted  against  the  bank,  I 
shall  rely  implicitly  upon  all  he  says  against  any  fu- 
ture support  of  such  an  institution. 

Neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  Mr.  Dallas  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  intrigue  which  has  nullified  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
! ment,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  neither 
: of  them  should  be  injured  or  prejudiced  by  it.  Those 
j who  hatched  that  intrigue  have  become  its  victims. 

| T!i,ey  who  dug  a pit  for  the  innocent,  have  fallen  in- 
| to  it;  and  there  let  them  lie,  for  the  present,  while 
j all, hands  attend  to  the  election,  and  give  us  our  full 
I majority  of  ten  thousand  in  Missouri.  For  the  rest, 
j the  time  will  come;  and  the  people,  now,  as  twenty 
‘years  ago,  (when  their  choice  was  nullified  in  the 
person  of  Gen.  Jackson,)  will  teach  the  congress  in- 
triguers, t-o  attend  to  law-making,  arid  let  president- 
making  and  unmaking,  alone  in  future. 

The  Texas  treaty  which  consummated  this  intri- 
gue, was  nothing  but  the  final  act  in  a long  conspiracy, 
in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon;  and  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Wright  for  vice  president,  proves  it;  for  his  opinions 
and  those  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  Texas  question, 
were  identical,  and  if  fatal  to  one  should  have  been 
fatal  to  the  other.  Beside,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
right,  and  whenever  Texas  is  admitted,  it  will  have 
to  be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  him. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Wright,  1 will  say  that  re- 
cent events  have  made  him  known  to  the  public,  as 
he  has  long  been  known  to  his  friends,  the  Oato  of 
America,  and  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  po- 
litical firmament.  Yours  truly, 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 


THE  TEXAS  QUESTIO  V. 

The  history  of  this  negotiation,  when  fully  deve- 
loped, will  furnish  fertile  themes  for  illustrating  va- 
rious features  of  the  constitution  of  our  confederated 
republic.  It  has  brought  into  operation  a number 
of  hitherto  latent  questions,  as  to  state  rights — exe- 
cutive prerogative — legislative  duties — and  reserved 
powers.  Those  that  have  heretofore  been  strict 
constitutionalists,  have  suddenly  been  converted  into 
the  widest  latitudinarians,  and  the  liberal  construc- 
tionists have  resolved  themselves  as  suddenly  into 
the  straitest  constitutional  jackets.  Howtueopini 
oils  of  men  become  the  sport  of  their  wishes?  The 
men  who  a short  time  ago,  cavilled  at  the  United 
States  acquiring  jurisdiction  ever  a site  fora  fortress 
or  the  route  for  a public  highway,  because  no  ex- 
press provision  is  to  he  found  in  the  constitution  de- 
legating such  power,  now  make  no  scruple  of  swal- 
lowing a whole  republic  for  a breakfast,  and  talk  of 
finishing  off  with  the  repast  of  a few  provinces  of 
Santa  Fe  and  California  into  the  bargain.  The 
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debts  of  the  existing  states,  nothing  could  justify  the1 
general  government  in  assuming.  There  is  no  ex- 
press power  given  in  the  constitution,  it  is  not  so  set 
down  in  the  bond.  Yet  the  debt  of  a foreign  state- 
undefined  in  amount,  may  and  ought  to  be  assumed, 
no  matter  if  there  be  no  such  authority  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

Obstinate  diseases  require  strong  remedies.  This 
may  possibly  operate  a cure,  if  it  don’t  kill  the  pa- 
tient. On  the  other  hand,  others,  no  great  sticklers 
heretofore  for  a strict  construction  of  the  national 
charter,  men  who  contrived  some  how  or  other  to 
swallow  down  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  the  two  Flo- 
ridas,  and  warmly  contended  .for  the  boundaries  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  all  at  once  grow  exceedingly  squea- 
mish about  the  constitution  having  no  provision  for 
attaching  foreign  territory  to  the  union. 

Hotspurs  upon  each  side  swagger  in  great  style. — 
They  dash  on  to  extremes,  headlong  and  soon  reach 
disunion  the  ultimate,  on  .either  hand . “If  you  dare 
Ho  take  Texas  into  the  union,  that  moment  the  union 
is  dissolved,”  exclaims  the  northern  abolitionist. — 
Neglect  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  south  by  refusing 
to  annex  Texas,  and  the  union  is  no  longer  desirable 
to  us,  says  the  southern  chivalry.  “We  are  for 
Texas  without  union,  rather  than  the  union  without 
Texas.”  “Let  us  have  a southern  convention.” 

In  the  great  circles  it  is  said  that  extremes  are 
apt  to  meet.  Here  we  have ithe. ultras  of  the  north 
aDd  of  the  south  proposing  the  same  end — and  on  a 
contingency  is  suspended  the  existence  of  this  union! 

Is  it  so?  Does  our  union  in  fact  depend  upon  ac- 
commodating the  whim  of  any  such  factions  that  may 
start  up  and  assume  to  prescribe  its  limits  or  dura- 
tion? Then  we  have  no  government-^or  none  worth 
preserving. 

Our  notion  is  far  otherwise.  The  people  who 
framed  our  existing  government,  intended  it  for  their 
general  welfare,  and  grmed  it  with  material  for  its 
own  perpetuation. 

Whenever  the  question  comes — from  wherever  it 
may  come,  the  traitors  who  shall  attempt  its  de- 
struction will  find, that  there  are  internal  energies 
in  the  system,  sufficient  for  their  demolition.  The 
people  of  this  republic  love  their  country — love  it  as 
a people  should  love  their  homes  and  their  true  in- 
terests. Shall  aristocracies  alone  boast  of  tfie  spirit 
of  a wholesome  allegiance?  Is  that  virtue  sufficiently 
strong  only  in  behalf  of  monarc.hs  and  despots,  that 
they  may  rely  upon  it  for  the  safety  of  their  thrones, 
that  patriotism  is  not  an  equal  reliance  for  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  government  of  a free  people?  It  cannot 
be.  It  is  not  so.  * 

Are  the  people  of  this  country  so  deficient  in  infor- 
mation— so  unqualified  to  judge  of  their  own  wel- 
fare— so  liable  to  be  made  the  tools  of  faction,  that 
they  can  be  rallied  under  the  banner  of  partisans. to 
self-destruction? 

He  has  mistaken  the  character  of  (he  American 
people  who  believes  so.  He  who  so  far  presumes 
as  to  act  under  that  presumption,  had  better  beware 
of  the  “overt  act.”  His  safety  lies  only  on  this  side 
of  the  ntbicon. 

No  people  on  this  Globe  this  day,  truly  love  their 
country  with  a holier  ardour, .than  Americans  love 
their  union.  The  sun  shines  .not  upon  a people  who 
have  greater  reason  to  love  their  government,  nor 
lights  a greater  mass  of  intellect  to  distinguish  why 
it  should  be  loved.  No  canopy  of  sky  covers  more 
ardour  than  could  be  called  out  to  sustain  her  rights 
J,f  they  required  defence,  or  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  if 
any  dared  attempt  to  wrong  her.  No  bond  of  union 
ever  yet  embraced  so  numerous  a people  in  sincerer 
attachment  or  closer  interests. 

The  question  at  issue — whether  to  annex  Texas  to 
(his  unioD,  when  it  comes  up  in  proper  form,  and 
without  the  objectionable  features  which  accompa- 
nied its  recent  agitation.  Will  be  for  the  grave  and 
serious  deliberation  of  the  people  of  both  countries. 
The  will  apd  wishes  of  the  people,  is  the  first  ingre- 
dient in  the  case.  That  has  not  been  consulted  in  the 
late  negotiation.  No  question  was  propounded  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  on  the  subject,  any  more  than  to 
(he  people  of  these  states.  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr. 
Tyler  managed  the  whole, concern,  without  reference 
in  any  legitimate  form  to  any  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  they  were  exercising  this  highest  of 
all  power.  True,  before  its  actual  consummation, 
the  United  States  senate,  as  a part  of  the  treaty  mak- 
ing authority  of  this  country,  were  to  be  consenting 
thereto — but  if  they  had  consented,  the  transfer  would 
have  been  made,  the  whole  affair,  in  secret  conclave, 
without  consulting  even  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  congress,  much  less  the  people  themselves. 
By  referring  the  question  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
we  do  not  mean  to  a vote  of  the  people.  The  dis- 
position of  the  people  in  the  premises,  would  be  ligi- 

timately  expressed  through  their  representatives. 

Such  was  the  course  in  acquiring  Louisiana  and  the 
Itormas,  The  executive  were  authorised  by  resolu- 


tions  of  congress  in  the  premises.  And  without  such 
authority  the  treaty  making  power  would  be  guilty 
of  flagrant  usurpation,  to  either  acquire  or  dispose  of, 
territory. 

But  whenever  the  subject  comes  up  in  appropriate 
form,  as  is  more  than  probable  it  may  come,  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  people  of  this  union,  it  will  be  a 
grave  question,  and  should  be  met  with  calm  delibe- 
ration. The  interest  of  the  union,  and  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  union,  should,  and  we  fervently  hope,  will 
be  allowed  its  due  importance — and  a wholesome 
conclusion  will  be  arrived  at. 

Cheerful  acquiescence  should  then  be  accorded  — 
whatever  the  decision  may  be.  Obedience  must  be 
•enforced,  if  no  other  alternative  is  left.  To  that 
point  the  friends  of  the  union  will  rally. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  amongst  our  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  the  position  of  Mexico,  upon  the 
subject.  Some,  the  advocates  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion, maintain  that  Mexico  ought  not  to  be  regarded. 
Oltiers,  including  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Benton,  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  senate,  and  a 
large  proportion  if  not  a large  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  certainly  conceive  that  Mexico  should 
be  consulted  or  propitiated,  else  the  honor  of  this 
country  would  be  compromitted  in  seizing  what  she 
has  always  maintained  to  be  one  of  her  provinces, 
and  is  now  in  arms  contesting  for.  This  forms  one 
of  the  topics  for  consideration — and  was  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  upon  which  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion was  rejected. 

The  interference  of  European  powers,  is  another 
topic  for  consideration.  Their  interference  if  the 
treaty  cf  annexation  had  been  ratified  under  the  circum- 
stances of  its  negotiation,  and  considering  the  assur- 
ances this  government  had  given  to  Mexico,  and  that 
the  kind  offices  of  European  powers  had  been  solicited 
to  procure  the  recognition  of  Texian  independence  by 
Mexico,  we  think  would  have  been  but  reasonable. — 
An  attempt  to  prevent  any  government  from  taking  a 
dishonorable  step,  outraging,  (in  their  judgment),  the 
rights  of  another  nation  with  whom  they  are  in  amity, 
is  a legitimate  object  for  Friendly  remonstrance  be- 
tween civilized  governments.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
we  should  have  had  such  a remonstrance. 

The  interference  of  those  powers  in  preventing  an 
ultimate  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question, 
whenever  it  can  be  presented  in  a form  free  from 
those  features  of  outrage  on  Mexico,  we  do  not  ap- 
prehend, nor  should  we  regard.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  their  policy  is  not  so  happily  balanced 
amongst  themselves,  upon  the  occasion,  that  they 
cannot  move  in  safety,  if  they  would,  to  obstruct  our 
interest  in  the  premises.  That  there  was  a disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  protest  against 
annexation  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  British  min- 
istry, seems  to  have  astonished  Mr.  Ritchie  and  his 
friends  no  little.  Nothing  but  the  extent  of  the  out- 
rage, we  are  confident  would  have  induced  the  French 
ministry  to  commit  itself  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  sinister  move  of  the  British  to- 
wards a control  of,  or  undue  influence  over,  either 
Mexico  or  Texas,  or  monopoly  of  trade  with  either, 
would  be  allowed  by  the  French;  or  any  ministry 
that  would  allow  the  king  to  take  that  course  quietly, 
would  soon  find  the  opposition  benches  too  crowded 
for  him  to  hold  on  to  the  helm. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans— agree  or  not  agree  amongst  themselves  we 
should  pay  just  as  much  deference  thereto  as  com- 
ported with  our  own  interest.  We  neither  desire 
nor  court  their  interference  in  the  premises.  It  is  an 
American  question — and  Americans  are  quite  ade- 
quate to  its  adjustment.  If  our  arrangements  amongst 
ourselves  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  please  them,  we 
are  glad  of  it.  If  not,  they  must  try  to  put  up  with 
them. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  RIOTS. 


LAW  AND  ORDER GOVERNMENT — THE  PARDONING 

POWER. 

The  riot  which  took  place  some  weeks  since  at 
Kensington,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a number  of  lives, 
the  destruction  of  several  Catholic  churches,  and  the 
burning  or  destroying  of  a great  number  of  houses, 
terminated  in  a kind  of  drawn-battle  between  the 
parties,  which  argued  ill  for  the  subsequent  peace  of 
that  community. 

The  real  spirit  which  engendered  that  broil,  we 
have  no  doubt,  was  the  same  w hich  it  has  cost  the 
civil  authorities  of  this  country  in  many  directions, 
considerable  effort  to  control,  and  which  has  repeat- 
edly made  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  military  to 
sustain  the  laws  and  coerce  the  refractory  to  good 
behaviour; — the  same  cause,  in  short,  which  has  com- 
pelled railroad  and  canal  contractors  and  others  em- 
ploying large  bodies  of  laborers,  to  he  cautious  never 
to  mix  the  combustible  ingredients,  the  Corkonians 
and  the  fardoions, — or  the  Catholic  and  the  Protes- 


tant Irish  in  the  same  vicinity;— the  same  which  has 
so  often  and  so  recently  too,  emhroiled  our  neighbors 
over  the  Canada  line,  an  instance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  this  number  under  the  Canada  head. 

It  so  happens  that  a very  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  both 
north  and  south,  partake  of  this  incongurous  mix- 
ture.  The  powerful  antipathies  engendered  by  a 
quarrel  of  seven  centuries,  brought  with  them  from 
under  the  rigid  arm  of  authority,  which  with  difficul 
ty  controls  them  at  home,  occasionally  bursts  forth 
here,  where  we  have  less  effective  power  of  instant 
restraint, — and  occasionally  enlists  in  their  quarrels, 
the  thoughtless,  the  imprudent,  and  the  wicked  of 
our  own  communities, — insensible  or  careless  of  the 
real  motive  of  the  originators  of  the  affray. 

The  spirit  of  the  Kensington  riot,  we  say,  was  but 
illy  allayed  by  the  termination  of  that  affair.  The 
supremacy  of  the  law,  was  by  no  means  adequately 
vindicated,  nor  were  the  violalers  of  the  public  peace 
adequately  punished.  Contending  factions  took  a 
royal  fight,  in  the  public  city,  amiwed  themselves  in 
shooting  each  other  for  some  forty-eight  hours,— - 
burning  houses,  churches,  and  monasteries  in  the 
meantime,  and  then  parted,  about  “so  good  and  so 
good,”  leaving  the  violated  law  a slow  and  ineffi- 
cient remedy. 

The  circumstances  of  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion of  “Native  Americans,”  and  the  dispute  in  a 
neighboring  city,  and  to  some  extent  ill  Philadelphia 
county  too,  about  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into 
public  schools,  were  seized  upon  to  foment  the  ex- 
asperation, and  served  merely  for  its  developement. 
The  ingredients  were  there,  seeking  an  opportunity. 
The  preponderance  which  this  association  and  these 
incidents  seemed  to  afford  to  one  party  of  the  foreign- 
ers, was  not  to  be  neglected.  It  was  the  very  mo- 
ment for  taking  redress  for  w hat  they  perhaps  be- 
lieved to  be  bitter  wrongs,  or  for  prostrating  invete- 
rate opponents.  A quarrel  was  easily  got  up. — 
Americans  suffered  in  the  affray. 

The  ingredients  of  a lawless  mob  are  to  be  found 
in  every  large  city.  Allow  them  latitude,  such  as 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  for  too  long  a time  un- 
happily allowed  them,  especially  in  their  fire  compa- 
ny affrays,  and  they  soon  become  fearful  masters. — 
Laws  and  authority  are  set  at  defiance.  This  is  a 
fearful  condition  of  affairs  for  two  hundred  thousand 
people  to  live  together  under,  within  a circle  of  sonic 
seven  miles.  Rogues,  incendiaries,  fanatics,  are  al- 
ways in  abundance,  ready  to  go  as  far  as  they  dare. — 
Give  them  the  rule,  and  in  a mob  the  most  daring 
outlaw  is  most  apt  to  take  the  rule,  and  whose  life  or 
whose  property  is  safe? 

The  smouldering  embers  of  the  Kensington  mob, 
were  but  illy  concealed.  Southwark  soon  afforded  a 
vent  to  the  valcano.  The  same  subtle  origin  is  dis- 
tinguishable. Arming  a Catholic  church  from  the 
state’s  arsenal,  was  the  ostensible  exciting  cause. — 
There  was  a want  of  assurance  in  the  protection  of 
the  laws  evinced.  The  majesti  of  the  law  had  not 
been  adequately  maintained,  else  it  would  have  been 
more  respected  now.  Opposition  to  its  authority  be- 
came organized,  armed,  audacious,  and  Southwark 
for  several  days  and  nights  presented  the  appearance 
of  a besieged  city,  or  rather  exhibited  the  horrors  of 
a civil  war.  The  blood  of  fifty  of  the  citizens  mois- 
tend  the  streets.  The  citizen  defenders  of  the  laws 
were  combatted  with  as  foreigners  and  enemies.  It 
was  a crime  to  attempt  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  The  mob  prescribed  what  they  pleased, 
and  proscribed  whom  they  pleased.  They  would  not 
be  baulked  in  their  purpose.  The  authorities  must 
yield. 

And  they  did  yield! 

The  singular,  anomolous  proceeding  by  which  the 
mob  continued  to  get  behind  the  semblance  and  shield 
of  the  civil  authorities, — taking  shelter  of  the  imperi- 
um  in  imperio, — whilst  they  were  in  fact  in  open  arms 
and  deadly  conflict  with  the  real  civil  authority,  set- 
ting it  at  defiance,  and  obliging  it  to  succumb,  is  but 
a flimsy  veil  wherewith  to  cover  the  true  condition 
of  affairs  at  the  issue  of  the  Southwark  riot.  The 
mob  remained  the  victors, — retained  the  field,  and 
prescribed  terms,  which  were  submitted  to. 

The  process  of  resuming  authority  for  the  laws 
under  the  imposing  presence  of  several  thousand  of 
the  militia  of  the  vicinity  was  the  next  experiment. 
It  was  the  best  expedient  probably  within  reach  of  the 
government.  We  wait  the  result  with  deep  anxiety. 
It  may  not  be  developed  immediately,  but  it  is  volca- 
nic in  all  its  material. 

Who  believes  that  the  evil  is  corrected? 

A radical  error  in  democratic  ethics  begins  to  de- 
velope  itself.  The  people  have  been  told  so  often 
that  all  power,  government,  and  authority  of  right, 
belong  to  them,  and  that  they  in  fact  are  the  only 
sovereigns  here,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  occasionally  mistake  the  true  limit  of  that  so- 
vereignty. and  undertake  to  exercise  despotic  pow- 
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era.  Who  dare  control  the  people,  a free  people? 
Have  not  they  a right  to  make  ami  unmake  the  laws? 
D'm'l  they  make  the  government  itself,  and  can’t 
they  rule  it  as  they  please?  Such  to  a great  extent 
is  the  political  education  of  the  day. 

A other  notion,  kindred  to  this,  is  the  idea  that  the 
mill  of  the  majority  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
which  is  but  another  version  for  the  profane  assertion, 
that  “The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.” 

It  is  true,  that  in  a certain  process,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  its  legitimate  sovereigns,  that  they 
make  and  model  the  government  to  their  own  fancy, 
and  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  potent  if  not  pa- 
ramount; but  not  in  the  sense  and  to  the  latitude  to 
which  popular  notions  have  run  on  those  topics. 
Some  really  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  purpose  for  which  government  is  insti- 
tuted is  to  carry  out  the  popular  mill.  This  is  a ra- 
dical error. 

Governments  are  instituted  mainly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  weak  from  the  power  of  the  strong.  But 
for  this,  they  would  not  be  endured.  The  majority 
are  always  powerful, — they  require  no  protection. 
To  restrain  an  undue  exercise  of  their  power,  is  one 
great  motive  for  which  government  is  instituted. 

Government  is  designed  for  the  protection  of 
right, — the  right  of  the  individual,  no  less  than  the 
right  of  the  majority,  and  for  the  restraint  or  punish- 
ment of  evil  doers,  be  they  mamy  or  few. 

Number  sanctifies  no  cause.  How  often  are  majo- 
rities wrong? 

And  who,  or  what  is  to  protect  the  few  or  the 
feeble,  however  just  their  cause  may  be,  when  king 
numbers  the  most  savage  of  all  tyrants,  takes  the 
sword,  or  wields  the  bludgeon? 

Ah,  then  the  protection  of  law  and  government  is 
of  importance. 

When  we  boast  ourselves  of  being  a free  people, 
we  do  not  mean  that  we  are  free  from  the  restraints 
of  a good  and  efficient  government,  administered  un- 
der wholesome  laws,  and  defined  by  fair  constitu- 
tional boundaries, — boundaries  which  make  him  a 
traitor  to  our  social  compact,  who  daces  attempt  to 
dispense  with  its  provisions  otherwise  than  is  by  law 
therein  provided.  This  is  the  only  conservative  ci- 
tadel for  the  rights  of  minorities.  Disregard  this, 
allow  mobs,  assemblages,  or  combinations  to  dispense 
with  this  barrier  to  wrong  and  outrage,  and  no  man’s 
life  is  his  own,  no  possession  secure,  no  property  sa- 
cred, no  institution  safe  for  one  moment.  Anarchy, 
the  last  of  all  conditions  of  society,  sweeps  in  at  that 
open  gate,  and  devastates  all  before  it. 

It  has  been  said  with  some  truth,  that  the  grand 
art  of  governing  well,  is  not  to  govern  too  much.  We 
have  said  upon  a recent  occasion,  that  the  people  of 
this  Union  are  now  making  the  experiment  of  as 
certaining,  how  far  that  rule  will  hold  good.  Cer- 
tainly few  there  are  at  this  day,  who  have  not  much 
right  to  complain  in  this  couniry  of  being  governed 
(by  the  governments)  too  much. 

True,  there  will  always  be  found,  in  any  country, 
and  under  any  government,  however  good,  men  who 
complain  at  the  injustice  of  the  laws  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  government. 

"No  culprit  feels  the  halter  draw, 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law.’’ 

A few  years  since,  the  memorable  faction  of  the 
nineteen  (in  Maryland)  caballed  todbpense  with  law, 
constitution,  and  official  obligation,  all,  at  one  fell 
swoop; — all,  were  sel  at  naught  by  their  famous  pro- 
ject against  the  then  existing  constitution  of  this 
state.  Fortunately  for  the  state,  a firm  patriot  was 
then  in  the  executive  chair,  seconded  by  as  firm  a 
council.  The  attempt  was  met  witli  cool  deliberate 
courage.  The  friends  of  “law  and  order”  placed 
their  feel  firmly  upon  that  solid  platform,  and  await- 
ed the  result,  determined  to  defend  or  die.  The 
“nineteen”  concluded,  very  wisely,  not  to  venture 
“the  responsibility”  further  iri  that  road, — the  road,  in 
which,  subsequently,  the  heroes  of  a similar  attempt 
cast  of  us,  have  so  conspicuously  signalized  them- 
selves,— at  Chepacfiet. 

A reference  to  these  unpleasant  “by-gones”  is 
made  here  only  from  a sense  of  duty.  The  lessons 
which  such  attempts  afford,  must  not  be  lost.  The 
western  whiskey-insurreclion,  was  fairly  suppressed. 
The  people  were  taught  that  when  laws  were  enact- 
ed or  in  existence,  they  should  be  obeyed  by  the 
many,  as  well  as  the  few;  and  that  even  public  senti- 
ment, the  will  of  the  many,  should  not  arrest  the  laws 
by  any  other  process  than  that  which  the  constitution 
prescribed.  The  excise  law  was  sustained  by  the  ci- 
vil authority,  backed  by  the  citizens  in  arms,  whom 
they  called  into  service,  and  those  who  resisted  had 
to  tiy  for  their  lives,  or  ask  clemency  of  the  offended 
authorities  to  save  their  necks. 

When  the  authority  of  the  government  was  suffi- 
ciently vindicated,  the  law  was  repealed,  not  before. 
Such  was  the  process  when  Washington  administer- 
ed the  government. 


The  next  attempt  at  treason,  in  this  country,  was 
the  famous  Hot-water  rebellion  in  Pennsylvania, 
against  the  direct  tux  levied  in  1799.  under  John 
Adams'  administration.  Precisely  the  same  process, 
and  the  same  result  characterised  it,  that  hud  be- 
fallen the  “Western  Insurrection” — and  the  still 
earlier  insurrection  in  the  east,  designated  as  “Shay’s 
Insurrection.'’ 

The  stability  of  the  government  was  evinced  on 
every  occasion,  and  on  every  occasion  the  traitors 
escaped  the  halter  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 

Aaron  Burr’s  treasonable  expedition  to  the  south 
west,  was  the  next  attempt  to  disturb  the  internal 
peace  of  the  union.  Blannerhassett  was  but  one  off 
the  victims  of  that  restless  spirit  of  ambition,  which 
nothing  could  arrest,  short  of  the  halter,  which  it 
took  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  legal  profession,  to  slip 
his  neck  out  of.  Burr’s  fate,  was  his  reward.  Public 
sentiment  has  placed  him  indelibly  at  the  right  hand 
i f Benedict  Arnold,  instead  of  covering  him  as  it  j 
would  have  done,  with  the  mantle  of  Thomas  Jef-  1 * * 4 5 * * * * * * 12 
ferson,  had  he  steered  the  course  an  honest  man  j 
should  have  steered. 

The  treasonable  movements  of  the  Hartford  Con-  i 
vention  presented  themselves  in  course  of  time,  but  j 
the  abettors  of  that  convention  did  not  proceed  to  the  ! 
extent  of  assuming  arms  against  the  government.  j 

The  fearful  crisis  of  civil  war  was  next  approach-  \ 
ed  by  the  “Chivalry”  of  South  Carolina,  under  the  j 
banner  of  “nullification.”  This  was  the  more  por-  j 
tentous,  because,  like  the  Southwark  mob,  it  con- 
trived to  shelter  itself  too  under  the  Imperium  in  Im- 
perio. 

We  have  another  illustration  of  the  same  device, 
in  partial  process  in  Maryland  at  this  time.  Some 
of  the  “sovereign”  counties  of  which  the  “sovereign” 
state  is  composed,  exactly  as  the  sovereign  states 
compose  the  "sovereign”  general  government,  some 
of  tire  county  authorities,  we  say  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  not  exactly  to  resist,  but  as  virtually  to 
nullify,  by  neglecting  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  the  slate, 
laying  a direct  tax  for  the  support  of  the  state  go- 
vernment. The  consequence  is,  that  for  three  years 
past,  some  of  the  counties  have  not  paid  a cent  of 
that  tax,  though  they  are  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of 
a government  which  all  the  other  counties  are  paying 
the  expenses  ol  sustaining. 

It  is  time  the  people  of  this  county  should  be  fully 
apprised  of  the  tendency  of  these  things.  Let  that 
tendency  be  fairly  understood  by  the  people,  and  the 
corrective  will  be  speedily  and  powerfully  applied. 

The  people  who  compose  this  republic  are  friendly 
to  “law  anh  order.”  Awake  them  to  the  subject, 
and  they  will  support  the  authorities  in  restraining, 
or  in  punishing  those  who  violate  either. 

One  word  more.  Of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  supre- 
macy of  law  and  order,  which  we  have  a right  to 
complain  of,  none  is  more  insidious  or  more  effective 
in  destroying  both  than  the  injudicious  exercise  of  the 
executive  prerogative,  of  pardons  and  nolo  prosequi — 
and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  certainty  of  pu- 
nishment, is  the  best  of  all  safe  guards  against  the 
commission  of  crime. 

So  every  day  and  familiar  has  become  the  exer- 
cise of  this  prerogative,  never  intended  never  safe 
to  be  used  but  under  extreme  circumstances,  that  it 
has  got  to  be,  actually,  a common  practice  at  almost 
every  trial  for  jurymen  to  call  for  its  exercise,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  counsel  make  that  pro- 
cess now  one  of  the  most  profitable  means  of  “clear- 
ing” their  clients.  Suspicion  goes  even  further  and 
higher  than  that,  and  not  without  some  semblance  to 
sustain  the  imputation.  It  has  been  insinuated  that 
the  exercise  of  executive  clemency,  has  become  one 
of  the  perquisites  of  the  office. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  charge  is  unfounded. 
Certain  it  is  that  very  unaccountable  instances  of  its 
exercise  hare  astounded  the  community,  from  time  to 
time.  The  most  striking  proof  of  the  undue  extent 
to  w hich  the  practice  of  suspending  and  "nullifying" 
the  operation  of  the  criminal  laws  is  now  carried  in 
this  country,  that  we  have  yet  met  with,  conclusive, 
indeed,  in  its  testimony,  was  an  official  notification 
recently  published  by  the  executive  officer  of  one  of 
the  states,  (Ohio),  and  highly  commended  too  at  the 
time  by  some  of  the  editors  of  the  public  journals — 
requiring  that  all  applications  in  future  for  executive 
clemency,  shall,  previous  to  being  presented,  be  pub- 
lished in  the  public  papers  for  three  months.  Hie 
editors,  it  is  true,  would  by  such  a “rule  of  court,” 
get  many  a capital  advertisement,  no  doubt.  But  is 
that  a sufficient  consideration  to  compensate  the  pub- 
lic welfare  for  having  the  executive  of  the  state  con- 
verted into  an  informal  court  of  appeals,  for  the 
trial  and  determination  of  all  criminal  cases,  that 
have  been  decided  by  the  judiciary  and  jurors  of  the 
slate.  Such  would  be  the  inevitable  tendency.  That 
such  is  already  too  much  the  practice,  this  y.ery  state 
of  circumstances  is  in  proof. 


The  very  evil  which  society  has, to  complain  of  in 
this  particular^  can  never  be  remedied  by  that  pro- 
cess. The  executive  is  not  the  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  facts,  and  all  usurpations  of  that  province  by  them, 
are  dangerous  in  the  last  degree  to  the  public  welfare. 

What  is  technically  termed  executive  clemency,  is  a 
high,  almost,  a holy  prerogative.  Such  is  t he  im- 
perfection of  human  society,  that  no  government  can 
safely  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  entrusting  that 
power  somewhere,  and  to  no  department  can  it  be 
entrusted  as  effectually  as  to  the  executive.  A re- 
medy for  the  abuse  of  this  power,  cannot  be  safely 
sought  by  depositing  it  either  with  the  le  gislature  or 
the  judiciary,  much  less  would  it  be  safe  to  entrust 
it  to  the  popular  voice.  It  must  exist  some  where, 
an  attribute  of  power  really  despotic.  Where  can  it 
be  safely  deposited? 

In  the  hands  of  a wise  and  virtuous  man.  And 
there  only  is  it  safe.  Hence  the  case  resolves  itself 
into  a political  obligation,  upon  the  performance  of 
which  alone  safety  is  to  be  found.  Hence  we  learn 
the  importance  of  people  attending  to  the  duty  of 
choosing  good  and  true  men  to  take  charge  of  the 
helm  of  government;  men  to  whom  the  pardoning 
power,  the  veto  power,  and  the  power  of  issuing  nolo 
prosequi,  may  be  safely  confided,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  not  abuse  the  high  prerogative,  or  ex- 
ercise it  in  any  but  those  cases  of  utmost  extremity 
for  which  alone  the  power  is  given. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION— DISUNION. 


It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  times,  lo  record 
some  of  the  prominent  sentiments  which  were  ex- 
pressed at  the  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  at 
Marion  court  house  South  Carolina. 

After  proceeding  in  procession  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  marshalled  by  Lieut  Col.  W.  H. 
Moody  and  Major  R.  H.  Reeves,  hearing  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  listening  to  patriotic  odes  and 
music — they  had  the  declaration  of  independence  read 
by  N.  Phillips  esq.  and  an  oration  by  R.  B. 
Baylston  esq.;  the  account  that  we  find  in  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  of  20th  says:  “Mr.  B.  was  par- 
ticularly felicitous  in  arousing  patriotic  feeling,  by 
the  recurrence  to  those  proud  events  with  which  the 
day  is  associated,  in  a manner  chastened  by  a refined 
and  correct  taste.  The  orator  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly.  In  speaking 
of  Texas,  which  he  designated  as  “the  lone  star  of 
the  west,”  the  lost  pleiad  destined  yet  to  be  restored 
to  the  galaxy  of  her  sister  states,  the  loud  applause 
with  which  he  was  greeted,  was  evidence  how  warm- 
ly the  large  assemblage  coincided  with  its  senti- 
ment. The  oratorclused  with  a beautiful  and  touch- 
ing allusion  to  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  which  at 

a short  distance  threw  Us  folds  upon  the  breeze.” 

After  this  dinner  was  served  in  appropriate  sty  le 

Gen  E.  B.  Wheeler  presiding.  Amongst  the  remilar 
toasts,  after  the  usual  respect  to  the  day,  the  heroes 
and  statesmen  who  consecrated  it,  and  a well  spiced 
compliment  to  their  senators  and  representatives 
among  others  the  following  toasts  were  given. 

4.  The  president  of  the  United  Stales— firm,  saga- 
cious and  patriotic,  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  an- 
nexation of  i exas,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  cou'Ury. 

5.  The  annexation  of  Texas — The  great  measure 
of  deliverance  lo  the  south,  though  defeated  now  bv 

the  bitterness  and  faction  of  party,  the  lone  star 

will  yet  cluster  in  the  glorious  galaxy  of  her  southern 
sisters.  Come  what  may  we  will  never  give  her  up. 

11.  The  protective  tariff  and  abolition— The  one 

tinder  the  form  of  law,  seeks  the  profits  of  our  labor 

the  other  under  guise  of  philantropy,  to  wrest  ou  r 

property  from  us.  South  Carolina  is  ready  to  resist 
the  one  and  repel  Ihe  other. 

12.  The  southern  and  southwestern  states— Their 
only  alternative  now  left  is  a southern  convention, 
to  take  measures  to  protect  themselyes  jn  the  rrhts 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 

Amongst  the  volunteer  toasts,  were  the  following: 

By  Col.  Levi  Legett,  1st  vice  president— The  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Texas:  The  oqly  true  deliver- 
ance of  the  south. 

By  Richard  Wilkinson,  3d  vice  president— Texas; 
May  she  be  annexed  to  the  United  Stat.es  and  that 
speedily. 

By  Gen.  W.  W.  Harlee— A southern  convention, 
the  first  resort;  the  last,  a speedy  application  of  the 
“rightful  remedy.” 

By  Dr.  D.  Legett— Texas:  An  immediate  as- 

sembling of  a convention  of  all  the  states  friendly  to 
annexation. 

By  John  Collins — Maj.  N.  Phillips:  At  o.ur  pext 
October  elections,  may  our  Zaclieus,  though  smallest 
in  stature,  be  found  amongst  the  tallest  branches  of 
the  wide  spreading  sycamore  tree. 
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M:.j  J P Dole — Th  ■ IJni  m of  (lie  south  m 
Supi'iTl  of  annexation  of  Texas,  and  a repeal  of  tlu1 
tariff,  without  which,  I go  for  ••dividing  the  spoons,” 
indeed. 

B\  Dr  J Cohen — Texas:  Its  speedy  annexation,  at 
all  and  ev.  ry  hazard. 

B-.  Dr.  Ashley  S.  Legett — Bishop  Soule:  He  .is 
soul  by  name,  and  soul  by  nature,  and  just  such  a soul 
as  the  south  wants. 

Bv  Col.  VVm  H Moody— Texa=:  Let  us  have  her 
now,  (she  has  freely  offered  herself)  aye  even  at  the 
hazard  of  disunion. 

By  Col.  Thomas  Harllee— The  southern  states: 
They  will  not  consent  to  be  pillaged  and  plundered 
much  longer,  for  the  benefit  of  theit  toot-si  enemies 

By  Elias  Wiggins:  Disunion— Startle  not  at  the 
sound?  “to  this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Mercury,  over  the  signa 
lure  of  "Cato,”  thus  discourses: 

•There  is  a singular  indecision  manifested  by  the 
people  of  our  state  tn  regard  to  their  present  course 
of  action.  Perhaps  I am  wrong  to  say,  the  people,  for 
to  judge  by  recent  indications,  they  are.  in  a temper 
happily  inclined  to  do  something.  But  where  are  our 
leaders?  Where  is  the  Mercury?  Never  until  now  has 
her  voice  faltered — now  ! when  that  voice  should  be 
as  the  trumpet  sounding  to  arms.  Where  is  Mr.  Cal- 
houn? It  is  whispered  about  that  he  will  not  abet  any 
decisive  movement.  Where  is  Mr.  McDuffie?  Never 
was  h 2 greater  in  debate.  His  genius  has  relumed 
its  most  brilliant  light.  His  glowing  pictures  of 
northern  oppression  and  injustice  have  again  set  our 
blood  boiling,  and  yet  he  too,  talks  of  resistance  in  a 
general  way,  and  would  have  us  pocket  our  wrongs 
until  that  panthoui  of  hope — -a  southern  confederacy 
appear  in  good  substantial  tjesh  and  blood,  to  give  us 
relief. 

But  one  man  has  boldly  spoken,  and  we  honor  him 
for  his  courage.  But  even  Mr.  Rhelt,  while  the 
whole  of  his  late  address  to  his  constituents  sets  forth 
most  clearly  the  necessity  of  immediate  state  action 
upon  the  tariff,  himself  counsels  delay.  What  are 
the  people  to  make  ol  all  this?  Is  our  indignation  to 
be  aroused,  and  then  suffered  to  spend  itseil  in  empty 
menace-?  Is  our  reason  to  be  convinced  of  our  in- 
sufferable wrongs  and  our  arm  to  be  again  and  again 
restrained,  by  representations  of  policy  and  caution? 
Are  we  to  be  told  that  none  but  slaves  would  submit 
to  such  thraldom,  and  then  be  w ithheld  from  vindicat- 
ing our  title  to  the  name  of  freemen? 

If  such  is  to  be  the  end  of  our  t wenty  years  strug- 
gle against  the  tariff- — If  meek  endurance  of  it  in  us 
worst  lurm  is  to  be  the  counsel  of  those  w hose  exhor- 
tations and  arguments  entered  upon  us  in  tins  tremen- 
dou-  contest — we  do  not  thank  them  for  it.  Far  bet 
ter  to  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  onr  rignts,  if  we  are 
nut  to  assert  ‘hem.  If  indeed  it  be  our  unhappy  lot 
to  hold  a position  of  “colonial  vassalage,”  m this 
Union,  al  least  leave  us  l he  dream  ul  liherLv.  Why 
wake  us  to  a consciousness  ol  our  misery  and  tie 
gradation  if  we  are  to  take  nostepts  to  escape  from  it? 
I for  one  would  rattier  be  a North  Carolinian,  slum 
beritig  in  happy  ignorance  o.  the  vampire,  (Mr. 
iVu-Dultie’s  tigure,)  wh  ch  |s  draining  his  uluod,  titan 
a riouth  Carolinian  ly  mg  in  awakened  terror,  a Irani 
to  uistut'h  its  silent  ravages  lest  it  oiialige  into  a teru- 
cious  W oil  Never  lias  our  Uelov  ed  and  honored  stale 
been  m so  critical  a position.  We  must  not  measure 
ourselves  by  our  southern  neighbors.  > ney  do  out 
stand  on  the  same  platform  with  us,  1 hey  do  out  de 
n junce  me  tai  lit  as  unconsUlullonal.  i uey  do  not 
declare  themselves  convinced  ul  Us  oppressiveness 
ami  injustice  L'iiey  have  not  solemnly  resolved 
through  meir  legislature  to  thru.,  n oil  as  a yoke  ju- 
toleiame  to  ireemen.  But  we  have  done  a'l  tins. — - 
We  siaitu  up  to  our  neck  hi  pledges  and  resolutions. 

Never  -as  it  to  Land  so  outrageous,  neve!  .1  as  the 
hope ->l  redress  Iroui  our  confederates  so  iaiul- — tn 
fad  me  r csuiuiims of  me  de..  octane  House  which 
has  just  adjourned,  have  Ueslroy  ed  Ilia  l hope  entirely 
— aim  yet  N.tuilt  Carolina  stirs  not.  What  Iras  be- 
come ol  nullification ? io  vv Hat  laud  ol  siiado  ■■  s have 
the  doctrine  ul  state  sovereignty  and  slam  interposi 
tion  How  it?  Rather  let  me  ask,  where  is  our  spirit 
ol  Ireedom  when  we  passively  siiumu  to  what  ..  e 
stigmatise  as  "siavery-s-us  “colonial  dependence,  suf- 
fering and  disgrace. 

The  danger  ul  uur  position  is  great,  because  sub- 
mission uuw  brings  wim  it  UegiadaUun  and  conscious 
deleat.  It  me  men  of  me  revolution  had  alter  the 
declaration  ot  independence  relinquished  their  glo- 
rious struggle,  and  paid  the  duties  of  the  stamp  act, 
they  would  out  have  eoulessed  their  servitude  more 
openly,  man  we,  if  we  do  11  .1  at  once  throw  off  the 
tanti  vVe  tiave  issued  a declaim  ion  of  independence 
against  it,  and  i|  vve  now  bear  the  burden — we  bear 
it  lrom  fear  of  tlte  task  of  our  northern  drivers.  t here 
are  no  constitutional  seruptea  in  our  path;  disunion 


ai  ujt-h  vve  ir-ed  to  peep’ as  at  a wild  beast,  has  got 
to  b=  quite  a tamp  word  -villi  us;  oppression,  injus- 
tice. tariff  and  pillage,  are  synonymous  in  South  Ca- 
rolina; robbers  ami  pickpockets  are  the  best  tprm  we 
have  for  our  northern  allies.  We  a- knowledge  the 
burden  and  yet  we  bear  it.  Next  co  nes  the  slavery  of 
the  soul,  when  we  shall  hog  the  chains  which  we  now 
suffer  to  repose  on  our  limbs. 

Anti-disunion  Meeting.  The,  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Davidson  county,  ( renn.)  at  the  court- 
house on  Saturday  was  large  and  highly  respectable 
and  enthusiastic;  and  notwith-tanding  the  inflammato- 
ry exclamation  of  the  Union.  (“  what  pussions  ought 
to  be  kindled  by  the  wicked  attempt  to  interfere!" ) it 
went  off  with  the  utmost  harmony  as  well  as  ani- 
mation. 

Dr  J.  E Manlove  presided,  and  John  Reed  and 
Preston  Hay,  esquires,  were  appointed  secretaries. 

F.  Gorin,  esq.  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting 
in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  to  which  we  wish 
our  fellow-citizens  of  all  parlies  could  have  listened. 
He  was  repeatedly  applauded. 

Dr.  John  Shelby  then  submitted  the  following  res- 
olutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  at  several  public  meetings  recently  held 
in  the  south,  resolutions  have  been  adopted  urging 
with  more  or  less  directness  the  assembling  of  a con- 
vention of  states  friend !y  to  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  at  Nashville,  some  time  in  August 
next;  and  whereas  it  is  apparent  from  the  resolutions 
themselves  and  the  speeches  of  some  of  its  prime 
movers  in  those  meetings,  and  the  comments  of  pub- 
lic journals  friendly  to  them,  that  the  convention 
they  propose  to  hold  in  this  city  was  contemplated  as 
a means  towards  an  end— that  end  being  to  present  de- 
1 1 be  re  t e ly  and  formally  the  issue  “ annexation  of 
Texas  or  dissolution  of  this  Union  .” 

And  Whereas,  further,  it  is  manifested  by  all  the 
indications  given  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
intelligence,  that  there  is  a party  of  men  in  another 
quarter  of  this  nation  who — -in  declaring  that  “the 
only  true  issue  before  the  south  should  be  Texas  or 
disunion,”  amJ  in  proposing  the  line  ofoperation  indi- 
cated by  the  South  Carolinian,  their  organ  published 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  the  following  words, 
“ I’liut  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave  states 
to  call  congress  together  immediately,  u hen  the  final 
issue  shall  lie  made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly 
presented  to  the  free  states  either  to  admit  Texas 
into  ttie  Union  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union” 
— are  influenced  by  sentiments  and  opinions  direct- 
ly at  issue  with  the  solemn  oh  ligation  of  the  citizens 
i ol  every  state  to  our  national  Union — sentiments  and 
opinions  which,  if  not  repressed  and  condemned,  mav 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  tranquillity  and  happiness 
and  to  the  reign  ol  anarchy  and  confusion.  There- 
fore, »e,  the  citizens  ol  Davidson  county,  in  the 
! tale  of  Tennessee,  I eel  curse  I ves  called  upon  by  these 
demonstrations  to  express,  in  a clear,  decided,  and 
unequivocal  manner,  our  deliberate  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  them.  And  upon  the  momentous  question 
lure  involved  we  are  happy  to  believe  there  is  no 
material  division  ol  Sentiment  among  the  people  of 

tills  state . 

the  citizens  here  assembled  are  Tennesseans; 
they  are  Americans.  They  glory  in  being  citizens  of 
, .tii'  great,  confederate  republic;  and,  whether  Iriend- 
: ly  ur  opposed  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  i'ex- 
| as,  they  J tin  with  decision,  firmness,  ami  zeal  in 
avow.ng  m.  ir  alia  linienl.  to  our  glorious  and,  we 
I trust,  1 1 1 1 p r .unable  Union,  and  in  condemning  every 
attempt  1 ■ 01  mg  u>  . reservation  into  issue  or  its  val 

j ue  in'u  macula, mil 

j Under  ui/'e  impressions  and  with  these  feelings, 
'regarding  wilnueep  and  soiemn  interest  the  cir 
J cum -lances  u inter  wtiu-.li  this  new  issue  may  be  ere 
long  sprung  upun  us,  and  actuated  by  a sense  of  the 
high  respuiisiolllty  to  his  country  imposed  on.  every 
American  citizen,  in  the  language  oi  the  immortal 
Washington,  “to  lrown  . poo  the  first  dawning*  ol 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country 
from  tiie  rest  or  to  emeeoie  the  sacred  ties  which 
now  link  together  the  various  pans,”  we  hereby 
adopt  and  mane  known,  as  expressing  our  deliberate 
sentiments,  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved , i'hal  while  we  never  have  int-  rfered  and 
never  will  mterlere  with  the  arrangements  of  any  of 
the  parties  div  ided  on  the  general  political  questions  of 
the  nay,  and  while  we  absolutely  repel  .lie  chaige 
of  designing  any  such  intenerence  as  totally  unfound- 
ed ami  unjustmaUie,  yet  when  we  see  men  of  any  party 
and  any  quarter  ol  this  nation  announcing  as  their 
mono  " Texas  or  Disunion,”  and  singling  out  the 
city  of  Nashville  as  a place  of  general  garnering  111 
order  to  give  lormahty  and  solemnity  to  the  presen- 
tation ot  that  issue,  we  leel  it  to  be  nut  only  our  sa- 
cred right,  but  our  solemn  duty  to  protest,  as  vve  now 


do  protest,  against  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Ten- 
nesse  by  any  act  of  men  holding  within  its  borders 
a convention  for  r,n\  such  object. 

Resdved,  I’hal  when  our  fellow-citizens  of  any 
state  come  hither  as  Americans,  loyal  to  our  glorious 
Union,  they  will  he  received  and  welcomed  by 
us  with  all  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  should 
characterize  the  intercourse  of  a bind  of  brothers, 
whatever  may  he  our  differences  on  political  sub- 
jects; but  when  they  avow  their  willingness  to  break 
up  the  Union  rather  than  fail  1.0  accomplish  a favor- 
ite object,  vve  feel  bound  to  tell  them  this  is  no  fit 
place  to  concert  their  plans. 

Resolved,  That  vve  entertain  for  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  other  quarters  in  which  this  cry  of 
“Texas  or  Disunion”  has  been  raised,  feelings  of  fra- 
ternal regard  and  affection;  that  we  sincerely  lament 
the  exhibition  by  any  portion  of  them  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Union,  or  a disposition  to  urge  its  dissolution 
with  a view  to  annexation  with  Texas,  if  not  other- 
wise obt lined;  and  that  we  hope  a returning  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  themselves,  to  the  other  slates  of  the 
Union,  to  the1  American  people,  and  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty,  will  prevent  (hem  from  persevering 
in  urging  th.e  issue  they  have  proposed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  [Banner. 

Proceedings  at  Richmond.  Richmond,  Virginia, 
was  proposed  by  some,  as  more  suitable  than  Nash- 
ville, as  a place  for  holding  tiie  southern  convention. 

At  a meeting  of  the  ward  Clay  Clubs  held  at  the 
Clay  Club  House,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the 
I3lh  inst.,  the  chairman,  L.  W.  Chamberlayne, Esq., 
having  in  a few  remarks  proclaimed  the  object,  of 
the  ineetiiny,  a preamble  and  resolutions  offered  hy 
Raleigh  T.  Damei,  Esq.,  were  on  motion,  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  preamble,  afler  recapitulating  some  of  the 
great  principles  which  have  agitated  the  country, 
refle.cting  upon  the  course  of  tiie  late  Van  Buren  or 
“democratic”  party,  concludes  as  follows: 

“In  the  language  of  one  of  their  leaders,  (Gen. 
Dromgoole  ) ‘they  have  abandoned  or  sunk  into  in- 
significance, all  the  other  great  questions  of  differ- 
ence and  contests  between  the  two  parties  of  the 
country,  and  picked  up  a new  candidate,  to  fight  the 
presidential  battle  upon  the  single  issue  of  armnexa- 
tion.’  They  ‘have  disbanded  and  dispersed  tiie  de- 
mocratic parly,  to  re-organize  and  re  construct  a 
new  party,  founded  exclusively  on  southern  section- 
al feeling,  and  characterized  by  an  absorbing  devo 
tion,  to  the  a qn  ini  tion  of  Texas  ’ Tbev  have  in  the 
language  of  the  same  leader  ‘so  far  discarded  the 
dictates  of  a noble  pain  Uism  as  to  contemplate  a 
dismemberment  of  this  glorious  Union,  and  desitc 
instead  thereof  a southern  confederacy’ — and  ‘advo- 
cate the  formation  of  an  exclusive  southern  party, 
arid  have  selected  a candidate  and  leader  possessing 
the  requisite  qualifications,  a creed  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  which,  is  (he  ‘Immediate  Annexation  of 
Texas.’  Thev  have  rallied  to  their  standard  a host 
of  corrupt  adventurers,  land-jobbers,  and  spe<  ulators, 
whose  mock  patriotism  and  affected  public  zeal  are 
the  mask  of  rapacity,  dishonesty,  and  traitorous  dis- 
regard of  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  nation.  Some 
of  them,  in  the  land  of  Washington,  openly  propose 
disunion!  Nay,  here,  in  the  capital  of  this  state,  the 
state  of  his  birth,  they  would  hold  their  plots  and 
machinations — their  southern  Texas  convention 
their  plans  fora  southern  and  Texas  confederacy 
softened  • ow  n,  io  the  language  of  tlieir  organ  in  Rich- 
mond, to  ‘a  convention  of  states  friendly  to  Texas!’  ’ 

We  have  room  only  for  tiie  the  third  resolution, 
which  was: 

‘ Resolved,  That  in  the  declaration  of  the  Polk 
party,  that  ‘they  will  dissolve  this  Union  sooner  than 
abandon  Texas’ — that  if  the  federal  authorities 
should  fail  to  ratify  the  Texas  treaty,  ‘no  considera- 
tion, not  even  disunion  itself,  is  suffi  bent  to  defeat 
j annexation,’ — -that  ‘they  must  seize  Ihe  moment 
1 when  the  south  is  aroused  hy  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  to  propose  immediate  steps  towards  a south- 
ern convention,  and  leave,  di-union  to  the  north, 
that  in  their  proposition  for  a convention  of  tiie 
-lave  states,  ‘for  he  purpose  of  requesting  the  pre- 
sident to  call  congress  together  immediately,  when 
the  final  is-ue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the  alternative 
distinctly  presented  to  the  free  slates — either  to  ad- 
mit Texas  into  the  U11  mn,  or  to  proceed  calmly  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  a dissolution  ot  the  Union,’ — or 
•to  assemble  a convention  ol'  tiie  states  friendly  to 
annexation’ — or  any  other  proposition,  which  by  ar- 
raying one  fragment  of  the  Union,  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  hostile  and  separale  interests  and  feelings 
against  the  rest,  tends  to  enfebls  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts,’ — we  dis- 
cern the  revolting  in  lications  of  treason,  and  disloy- 
alty to  our  glorious  Union. — that  vve  regard  these 
sentiments,  and  all  who  utter  them,  with  mingled 
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heard  of  the  -proposal  lo  hold  s > uc  such  conclave  in 
our  city,  we  protest  against  such  an  act  of  desecra- 
tion to  our  soil  and  firesides,  and  here  solemnly  de- 
clare that,  with  our  consent,  it  shall  not  be  held 
here.” 

Mr.  Rifchie,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  coin- 
plains  with  much  bitterness  of  this  proceeding  of 
the  whigs  of  that  city,  and  speaking  of  the  above 
resolution , says: 

“They  allude  lo  a southern  convention,  virtually 
abandoned,  but  which  was  for  some  time  proposed 
to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  order,  as  ori- 
ginally set  forth  in  the  Alabama  meeting,  ‘calmly 
and  dispassionately  to  deliberate,  whether  under  the 
compact  of  the  Union,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  have  a right  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
promise bet"  ecu  the  slaveholding  and  non-slavehold 
ing  st  tes,  by  tolerating  a discussion  of  slavery  in  its 
deliberations,’  thus  endangering  the  safety  of  some 
of  them.  The  purpose  of  said  convention  was  af- 
wards  modified  so  as  to  collect  together  the  friends 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  who,  convened  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  would  take  the  proper  steps  lo 
achieve  the  great  measure  of  annexation  and  to 
cheer  up  the  people  of  Texas,  and  invoke  them  not 
to  yield  lo  the  seductive  embraces  of  England  and 
France.  Even  at  the  meeting  in  Russell  county, 
Alabama,  General  Hamilton  the  author  of  the  ori- 
ginal proposition,  declared  solemnly  that  his  sole 
object  and  desire  was  to  preserve  the  Union.  And 
it  is  in  reference  to  this  ‘calm  and  dispassionate’  con- 
vention,” &c.,  &c. 

From  .hi-,  lie..,  we  learn,  first,  that  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  tins  proposed  southern  convention  has  been 
■subjected  lo  repeated  change,  and  that  it  is  now  to 
be  abandoned  entirely,  or  at  least  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 


POLITIC  \L— PRESIDENTIAL. 

LETTER  FROM  C.  J 1NGERSOLL- 

The  following  letter,  besides  others,  was  received 
by  the  committee  of  invitation,  and  read  at  the  de- 
mocratic celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  the 
second  congressional  district,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fnresthill , Jane  27,  1844. 

G ext i. em ex:  As  I expect  to  dine  in  the  county,  I 
1 shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  city  democratic  din- 
ner, to  which  I am  honored  by  your  invitation:  but 
with  my  best  respects  lo  your  company,  I submit,  as 
you  request,  a sentiment,  which  a short  introduction 
may  render  more  intelligible. 

Twenty  years  ago  llie  Bri  ish  government  propos- 
ed to  ours,  to  join  Great  Britain  in  acknow 'edging 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  provin- 
ces, whose  achievement  of  it  has  been  attended  by 
internal  troubles  and  commotions  ever  since;  and 
down  to  this  time,  we  have  seen  not  only  the  British 
but  the  French  powers  continually  interfering  in  dis 
turbances,  with  which  they  have  nothing  by  right  to 
do,  and  which,  but  for  that  foreign,  European  inter- 
ference, would  probably  have  ceased  before  now- — 
at  all  events,  which  it  has  aggravated.  From  the 
Texas  boundary  of  Mexico  lo  the  extreme  southern 
limit  of  South  America,  Engl.-n  and  Freu-  h domi- 
nation is  every  day  imposed  in  the  alleged  settle 
ment,  but  real  excitement  of  quarrels  merely  inter- 
nal and  domestic.  Even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lialf  way  between 
America  and  Asia,  they  are  almost  forcibly  con- 
tending for  control. 

Not  only  throughout  the  Spanish  American  states 
has  Ihe  high  handed  power  of  Great  Britain  contin- 
ually imposed,  but  in  the  liberal  and  flourishing  em- 
pire of  Brazil,  in  the  prosperous  and  contented  Spa- 
lsli  colony  of  Cuba,  acts  of  tile  British  parliament 
are  inflicting  distress  and  threatening  ruin. 

Those  European  masters  seem  to  consider  Ameri- 
ca their  possessions,  to  be  legulated  a3  they  deal 
with  Portugal,  Belgium  and  Turkey;  and  maritime 
rivals  of  the  old  world  are  disposed  to  exercise  as 
much  authority  over  this  hemisphere,  as  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia — the  holy  alliance  of  European  pu 
tentates  have  inflicted  on  Poland,  Norway,  and  Italy. 

So  far  has  this  meddling  system  gone,  that  it  is 
now  the  obvious  design  of  the  British  got  eminent  to 
insist,  and  to  prevail  on  that  ol  France  to  join  Eng- 
land in  that  instance,  that  because  Texas  has  trea- 
ties and  trade  with  them,  that  independent  country 
has  no  right  lo  annex  itself  to  this;  but  these  Euro- 
pean powers  have  a right  to  interfere  and  prevent  it. 

Furthermore:  Our  government  has  succeeded  late- 
ly in  negotiating  a very  important  treaty  of  com 
merce  with  the  slates  ol  the  German  commercial 
league,  an  arrangement  which  opens  inestimable 
advantages  lo  the  foreign  trade,  navigation,  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  of  the  whole  United  States. 

This  too,  is  objected  to,  and  will  if  possible  be 
prostrated  by  England.  A British  prince,  who  is 


said  to  he  guilty  of  aim  >-l  every  crone,  puni-lwd  by 
the  bloody  code  of  that  country,  intm'p  u-es  as  king 
of  Hanover,  with  our  own  German  alliances;  and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Great  Britain,  with 
the  French  goverrimentbehind  her,  while  meddling  in 
everything  American  from  Texas  to  Patagonia,  will 
not  defeat  the  united  wish  of  nineteen  of  the  states 
of  Germany  to  arrange  with  the  twenty -six  states  of 
this  union,  improvements  of  their  condition. 

Further  still:  Hundredsof  thousands  of  our  adopt- 
ed citizens  are  commanded  by  act  of  parliament,  as 
British  subjects,  to  refrain  on  pain  of  severe  punish- 
ment, from  owning  ihe  kind  of  property  which  the 
people  of  one  half  of  our  slates  have  always  own 
ed;  and  our  government  is  audaciously  told  by  Great 
Britain,  that  it  will  leave  no  open  etfort  untried  lo 
put  an  end  to  the  tenure  by  which  that  property  is 
held  in  those  independent  states,  in  Brazil,  in  Cuba, 
and  in  the  French  and  Danish  \Vest  Indies.  Colton, 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  the  great  staples  of  America, 
England  declares  shall  not  flourish  in  America. 
They  shall  not  be  cultivated  as  they  must. 

As  to  Mexico,  half  civilized,  disjointed,  impove- 
rished, distracted  and  prostrate,  as  that  fine  country 
is,  England  holds  it  by  by  debts  not  short  of  seventy 
millions  of  dollars,  by  working  their  mines  and  car 
rying  off  their  produce,  and  by  diplomatic  superin- 
tendence, little  short  of  viceroyalty. 

In  short,  English-meddling  in  the  affairs,  foreign 
and  domestic  of  Texas,  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Chili,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Cuba,  is  as  much  matter  of 
course  as  in  those  of  Fortugal,  Spain,  Belgium,  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  China,  India,  Africa,  and  every  where 
else.  An  Irish  gentleman  trainetL-'-by  consummate 
service  in  English  management  of  Mexico,  is  trans- 
ported to  Washington.  He  comes  by  the  way  of 
Texas,  where  he  spent  some  time  before  he  made  a 
short  visit  to  England.  If,  gentlemen,  I were  to  tell 
what  to  be  sure  1 never  saw,  but  heard  so  much  at 
Washington,  of  the  Mexican  English  diplomacy 
there,  the  constant,  open,  personal  dealing  with,  not 
the  executive,  but  other  members  of  government, 
the  active, "anxious  and  incessant  interference  incur 
affairs  with  'Texas,  with  Germany,  and  any  others 
involving  whatever  G.  Britain  chouses  to  consider  it 
her  interest  to  regulate.  I am  sure  it  would  be  thought 
that  the  English  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  is  transfer- 
red to  Washington.  Our  government  waited  pa- 
tiently a long  time  fur  an  English  minister  autho- 
rized to  settle  the  Oregon  difficulty.  But  when  the 
long  expected  minister  at  last  came,  it  was  not  to 
settle  that  business,  not  at  all.  but  to  control  that  of 
Texas;  and  most  completely  successful  thus  far  has 
been  the  mission. 

Meantime  the  pioneer  of  English  invasion  of  Chi- 
na, a blunt,  roystering  seaman,  deemed  peculiarly 
qualified  to  represent  England  near  the  president  of 
Texas,  vibrates  between  Houston,  New  Orleans,  and 
Galveston — Gaiveslon  winch  was  our  town  without 
dispute  when  Gen.  Jackson  demolished  the  English 
invasion  of  Louisiana — and  there  publishes  by  order 
of  the  English  government,  as  we  have  all  rea  l this 
week  in  our  newspapers,  a direct  and  unequivocal 
appeal  by  order  of  his  government  against  ihe  resto 
ration  of  Texas  to  the  United  Stales.  And  a sena- 
tor of  the  United  Slates,  Mr.  Barron',  in  a letter  to 
the  people  of  Louisiana,  has  published,  what  he 
would  hardly  do  without  unquestionable  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  that  annexation  of  Texas  lo  this  coun- 
try et. dangers  it  will)  war,  nut  only  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  from  France  too. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  a peaceable  people, 
anxious  to  avoid  hoslilities,  Washington  used  to  say 
that  we  must  prepare  for  them;  hy  which  In-  proba- 
bly meant,  in  national  spirit  as  well  as  hy  materials 
ol  war.  The  democracy,  or  mass  of  the  people,  is 
especially  pacific;  like  a great,  good  rialurcT)  mastiff, 
very  lorebearing,  but  however  slow  to  anger,  not 
afraid  or  unable  to  fight,  if  need  be. 

ll  we  are  not  degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires,  we 
must  lulfil  our  destiny.  This  great  republican  em 
pire  of  ultra  English  liberty  and  enterprise,  lias  a 
mission  upon  earth,  ami  on  the  waters  that  surround 
the  earth.  That  mission  is  not  to  hate,  abuse  and 
fight  the  English  as  they  hale,  abuse  and  seek  quar 
reis  with  ns,  unless  they  make  it  ii  ith  just  and  ne- 
cessary lo  resist  their  encroach  cents  no,  o nt  g . usu f 
terable:  Wc  may,  for  one  l do,  admire  their  migti- 

ly  power;  the  vast  dependencies  of  a small  island, 
whose  wonderful  people,  beginning  with  their  Welsh 
Scotch,  and  Irish  neighbors,  have  extended  their  con 
quests  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America, 
where  they  hold  now  much  more  territory  than  we 
do  with  all  our  breadth  of  domain  and  muitiplica 
tion  of  states.  They  are  rivals  worthy  of  our  emu- 
lation. lo  commerce-and  navigation,  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  in  all  the  usetul  and  some  ol  the 
elegant  arts,  we  are  honorably  striving  to  compete 
with  them.  In  several  trials  we  have  proved  that  in 
arms  we  are  not  unworthy  to  contend  with  them. 


Omie  tion  in  arms  is  a dreadful-  p-snrt  "be&l  pre- 
vented bv  being  prepared  I m ii;  tlm  best  ol  all  pre- 
paration is  a dauntless  spirit — by  far  the  cheapest, 
and  by  far  Lite  best,  indeed  the  only  never- failing  re- 
liance 

T wenty  years  ago,  at  the  period  to  which  this  let- 
ter begins  by  alluding,  when  our  national  spirit,  ( 
am  afraid,  vas  greater,  for  our  national  strength  v is 
much  less  than  now,  the  whole  country  rallied  v ith 
patriotic  acceptance  to  President  Monroe’s  watch- 
word— “no  further  European  lodgements  in  Ameri- 
ca— any  where  in  America.” 

Ten  years  before  then,  when  we  were  struggling 
wilh  the  warfare  of  Great  Britain,  another  president, 
p-are-loving  President  Madison,  cast  into  prison  the 
officers  captured  by  a third  patriot  President  Hirri- 
son  in  battle,  and  told  Great  Britain  that  lie  would 
execute  two  foroneofthe  naturalized  Americans 
doomed  by  the  English  Prince  Regent  to  ignominious 
death  as  rebels  taken  in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
And  then  again  the  American  people  rallied  with 
alacrity  to  that  perilous  position. 

Where  then  are.  we  now?  Hive  not  thirty  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity — much  of  it  ficliti  m.,  paper- 
money,  and  insidious  prosperity — relaxe  I our  na- 
tional nerve,  reduced  our  tone,  enfeebled  our  uni  m, 
debased  our  spirit,  or  could  we  suffer  one  instant  the 
European,  particularly  the  English  interference,  in 
our  continental,  our  domestic  accommodations  with 
Texas  and  Mexico.  We,  of  Pennsylvania,  have  no 
sympathy  for  negro  slavery;  yet  we  cordially  united 
with  all  the  other  states  in  constraining  Great  Bri- 
tain to  pay  millions  of  dollars,  every  cent  due  for  the 
slaves  her  marauding  mariners  stole  from  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  For  when  a question  was  national, 
the  whole  union  presented  one  undivided,  irresistible 
front  to  foreigners,  whoever  they  are.  We  suffered 
no  third  person  to  interfere  as  it  were  between  man 
and  wife.  No  England  was  allowed  to  touch  our 
slavery,  even.  Our  public  authorities  have  much 
better  right  to  proclaim  freedom  to  Ireland  and  India. 

England,  with  parts  of  Old  Spain  and  Italy,  with 
nearly  ail  India  and  much  of  Africa,— France  with 
her  Algeria  and  Tahiti,  they  forsooth  arc  to  resist, 
by  arms  or  protocols — it  makes  no  difference  which 
— our  recovery  of  a part  of  our  own  territory,  quite 
as  much  ours,  and  as  necessary  to  us  as  Wales  to 
England,  much  more  than  Ireland;  they  arc  to  nego- 
tiate, protest,  diplomatize,  perhaps  arm  and  light 
against  our  restoring  to  the  original  Louisiana  that 
of  which  Louisiana  is  much  more  a natural  part, 
viz:  Texas,  than  Texas  is  to  Louisiana,  and  we  are 
to  be  kepi  in  commotion  by  the  arts,  threats,  and  it 
may  be  anus,  of  these  European  intermeddlcrs. 
Out  upon  it!  Shame  upon  us  if  we  do  not  promptly 
put  an  end,  and  with  a strong  hand  too,  to  foreign 
interference  which  never  should  have  been  s uttered 
to  go  so  far  as  it  has.  No,  getillemen,  let  us  be  true 
to  our  destiny,  to  the  North  American  republican 
mission,  to  cover  most  of  this  continent  with  onr  in- 
stitutions, and  protect  the  rest  of  the  whole  Aiiieri 
ran  hemisphere  from  those  of  Europe,  of  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Then  let  Great  Britain,  with  her  newly 
degraded  ally  France,  reign  if  they  must.  Three  of 
the  four  continents  of  the  world  we  d > not  he.  .nidge 
them.  But  this  is  our  America  W ■ ir  a vurld 
by  ourselves.  Wc  -trike  the  lire  >f  onr  ■>  - >.  tliols  m 
our  own  forests  and  prairies,  i;  the  nor  hem  banks 
of  our  own  Mediterranean,  the  Gulf  ol  duxieo,  in 
the  course  nt  human  events,  by  Gut’s  good  provi- 
dence, have  returned  to  our  fold,  shall  England  or 
France,  or  both  together,  talk  us  out  of  onr  rights, 
or  write  us  out  of  them,  or  fight  u-  out  ol  them,  or 
hy  any  other  means  cheat  us  out  of  the  u? 

No,  gentle  nen,  this  is  the  glorious  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  independence  ol  English 
control,  not  the  independence  which  merely  figures 
in  a document,  or  is  chorused  in  a song.  Lei  us 
make  it  a great  reality,  felt  at  hqrqe,  feared  abroad, 
a shield  for  the  weak,  a sword  against  the  strong. 

My  sentiment  then  is— Texas!  Foreign  hands  df, 
or  ours  on. 

I am  gentlemen,  your  respectful  and  humh'e  ser- 
vant, C J.  INGERoOLL. 

The  Ihm.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  The  ante  advocate 
of  the  great  American  question,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  union,  lie  clearly  exposes  the  deep 
designs  of  England  and  her  new  ally,  on  onr  republi- 
can eoritinen  , and  with  a devoted  patriotism,  and 
true  American  feeling,  urges  the  resistance  that 
should  be  made  to  all  foreign  interference,  in  our 
own  American  afi'airs. 

Letter  from  Col.,  Lumpkin,  of  Geq.,  declines 
the  nomination  of  elector  in  Ifie  lollowing  characte- 
ristic letter: 

Lexington.  July  4,  ]844. 

Gentlemen:  I know  that  you  will  believe  me, 
when  1 assure  you  that  1 feel  grateful,  profoundly 
grateful,  to  the  whig  convention  for  their  recent  no- 
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mination  of  me  as  an  elector — the  more  so,  as  the 
honor  was  unsolicited,  unlooked  for.  Circumstance's, 
however,  constrain  me  to  decline  it.  You  will  ex- 
pect your  candidates  to  be  working  men.  It  is  right 
that  they  should  be.  -Questions  of  vast  magnitude 
are  agitating  the  public  mind,  the  settlement  of 
which  should  necessarily  call  into  action  the  best 
talent  and  purest  patriotism  of  the  country.  They 
involve  alike  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy — pence 
or  ivar  at  home  and  abroad.  The  banner  of  territo- 
rial conquest  has  been  boldly  unfurled  in  a neighbor- 
ing state,  and  our  people  enthusiastically  exhorted 
to  follow  at  once  in  the  footsteps  of  Cortez  and  Pi- 
zarro! 

“Spurning  at  justice; 

One  the  pride  of  martial  sway 

Allures;  ihe  insolent  power  of  doing  wrong 

Inflames  another;  and  the  sordid  gain 

Hath  charms  for  some,  each  of  the  peop.e  s toi.s 

Reckless,  or  what  they  suffer.” 

While  such  revolutionary  principles  are  proclaim- 
ed, neutrality  or  indifference  would  be  criminal  in 
the  last  degree.  And  yet,  what  can  1 do?  My 
health,  long  feeble,  has  again  failed  me.  It  can  only 
be  recruited,  if  at  all,  in  travel  or  the  solitude  of  re- 
tirement. Public  speaking  is  pouring  oil  on  the  fire 
that  is  consuming  me.  Look  out,  then,  for  another, 
and  I would  gladly  hope,  more  worthy  standard- 
bearer  to  head  our  legions  and  marshal  them  on  to 
victory.  In  the  meantime  I will  not  be  idle.  I will 
beseech  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  that  to  Him  who 
is  the  desire  of  all  nations,  ours  may  belong — and 
that  here  in  this  “land  of  the  free,”  thronging  mil- 
lions may  rise  up  in  long  succession  to  enjoy  right- 
eous laws,  wise  government,  pure  religion,  Liberty 
and  Union,  till  the  sun  shall  forget  to  shine — till  (he 
last  star  shall  fade — till  the  archangel’s  trump  shall 
announce  the  end  of  time,  and  earth  give  place  to 
heaven!  Your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  H.  LUMPKIN. 

MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN- 

Judge  Pirtleand  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Louisville,  find- 
ing a steady  and  industrious  effort  made  in  that  re- 
gion to  identify  Mr.  Frelmghuysen  with  the  Native 
Americans,  and,  worse  still,  to  induce  the  belief  that 
he  was  seeking  by  law,  and  through  a concerted 
Protestant  action,  to  bring  about  a union  of  church 
and  state,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Ca- 
tholics, requested  him  to  inform  them  as  to  his  views 
on  these  subjects.  To  their  letter  lie  returned  the 
following  response; 

New  York,  July  5,  1844- 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  is  duly  received,  and  its 
inquiries  are  cheerfully  answered.  Since  my  resi- 
dence in  this  city  as  chancellor  of  the  University  I 
have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  its  interests  to  retire 
very  much  from  party  politics,  excepting  so  far  as 
the  sacred  right  of  suffrage  was  concerned.  1 have 
had  no  connection  with  the  Native  American  party, 
nor  have  I now,  I have  never  spoken  but  in  decided 
condemnation  ot  the  mob  scenes  of  violence  and 
blood  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  had  nothing  to  do 
wilh  the  matter  of  division  of  the  school  fund  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Frolestants  in  New  York.  In- 
deed, your  inquiry  is  the  first  intimation  1 have  had 
that  such  a subject  has  been  agitated.  Allow  me  to 
say,  gentlemen,  in  the  general,  that  I cherish  the 
principles  of  uur  constitution,  which  allows  full  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  forbid  all  religious  tests  and 
establishments,  as  sacred  and  fundamental.  Yours, 
very  respectfully, 

THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Messrs.  Henry  Pirtle,  and  Geo.  D.  Prentice. 

Fram  the  Richmond  Whig. 

The  Typer  party — trouble  amqnothem!  The 
chiefs  of  the  Tyler  party  are,  or  affect  to  he,  in  per- 
plexing doubt  and  grave  deliberation,  whether  they 
shall  persist  in  a separate  organization,  although 
they  have  as  yet  designated  no  candidate  for  the  vioe 
presidency  or  framed  an  electoral  ticket  in  a single 
state,  or  whether  they  shall  close  with  the  liberal 
proposition  made  them  from  this  quarter  of  running 
a “double  shotted  ticket,”  the  electors  to  vote  for 
Polk  if  Polk  is  endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  vo- 
ters, or  for  Tyler  if  that  renowned  ahorlion  should 
receive  their  preference! 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  about  Philadelphia  they 
have  a brisk  party  of  custom  house  officers,  tide 
waiters,  and  hangers  on  and  dependents  of  various 
degree  and  service,  they  seem  rather  inclined  to  hold 
out  for  a separate  organization;  in  Virginia,  where 
Tyler’s  whole  vote  in  one  hundred  thousand,  might 
possibly  reach  500  around  Norfolk,  Williamsburg, 
and  Accomac,  the  inclination  apparently  is  to  em- 
brace the  liberal  terms  of  capitulation  offered  them 
through  the  Enquirer,  which  of  course,  promise  all 
the  benefit  to  the  political  associates  of  that  paper. 


ahd  none  at  ail  or  by  possibility,  to  Captain  Tyler 
and  those  friends  of  his  who  so  loudly  insist  upon 
his  having  “justice”  done  him— an  operation  which 
if  the  public  have  not  yet  performed  to  his  full  sa- 
tisfaction, will  not  be  remitted  until  the  work  is  fin- 
ished. These  500  Tyler  votes  in  Virginia — for  we 
rale  them  at  that  number,  though  probably  we  over- 
shoot the  mark  some  150  or  200 — might  prove  deci- 
sive in  Virginia  where  all  men  know  the  contest  is 
heads  or  tails,  and  the  bid  of  the  Enquirer  would  be 
politic  and  astute  if  it  offered  any  consideration. 

We  hope  the  Tylerites  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  humbugged  in  ttiis  way,  but  hold  out  for  a Ty- 
ler electoral  ticket,  and  a separate  organization.  We 
are  not  ignorant,  that  in  some  six  or  seven  of  the 
seventeen  electoral  districts  of  Virginia,  they  might 
meet  with  difficulty  in  finding  Tyler  electors;  but  it 
is  easy  to  overcome  that  obstacle.  We  will  under- 
take in  the  missing  districts,  to  find  whigs  of  char- 
acter and  influence,  who  will  consent  to  have  their 
names  placed  on  Mr.  Tyler’s  ticket,  and  who  will 
pledge,  and  fulfil  the  pledge  too,  of  voting  for  him, 
IF  he  receives  a majority  at  the  polls?  No  whig — 
whatever  his  predilection  for  Clay,  or  his  abhorrence 
of  the  “accident,”  will  hesitate  to  give  a pledge 
which  depends  upon  an  impossibility,  and  which  by 
giving,  he  might  promote  fair-play  in  the  approach- 
ing election. 

For,  the  Tylerites  are  no  more  Polkites  than  they 
are  friends  of  Henry  Clay:  in  truth  they  ought  to 
feel  the  utmost  indignation  against  Polk,  Dallas,  and 
their  friends,  for  having  stolen  from  them  without 
thanks  or  remuneration  their  Texas  humbug,  so  pe- 
culiarly Captain  Tyler’s,  so  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
administration,  conceived  with  wisdom  so  profound, 
and  molives  so  pure,  and  brought  forth  with  travail 
so  painful!  Polk  and  Dallas  ought  rather  to  he  in- 
dicted by  the  captain  and  his  friends  for  felony,  than 
to  receive  their  aid  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  coun- 
try. One  cannot  refrain  from  feeling  indignant,  at 
observing  the  little  justice  which  rules  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  or  from  sympathising  with  Captain  Tyler  at 
the  outrageous  burglary  committed  upon  him,  his 
presidential  prospects,  and  his  humbug,  by  Polk, 
Dallas  & Co!  It  is  sufficient  “to  draw  iron  tears 
down  Pluto’s  cheek,”  and  must  have  the  effect  of 
projecting  through  mere  resentment  of  injury,  the 
captain’s  immense  influence  into  the  scale  of  Henry 
Clav! 

The  Norfolk  Herald  of  Saturday,  says: 

“The  ‘Tyler  party’  have  loomed  so  large  in  our 
paper  during  the  present  season,  that  we  should  not 
wonder  if  our  distant  readers  were,  by  this  time, 
prepared  to  believe  that  they  were  “going  ahead  of 
all  creation.” 

Mr.  Tyler’s  friends,  held  a mass  meeting  at  New 
York  a few  evenings  since,  and  was  proposed  to  be 
held  at  Philadelphia.  They  indicate  a determination 
to  hold  on  to  his  being  a candidate.  The  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  is  evidently  dissatisfied  with 
this. 

A formal  and  formidable  movement  is  now  mak- 
ing by  a large  section  of  the  “democratic”  party  in 
the  state  of  N.  York,  to  cut  the  Texas  question  from 
the  issue,  in  the  ensuing  presidential  election,  as  be- 
ing llie  only  method  of  saving  the  party  in  thatstale. 
The  Evening  Post  takes  this  position.  A confiden- 
tial circular,  signed  by  Bryant  and  others  recom- 
mends the  measure. 

The  following  is  the  first  public  demonstration  to- 
wards carrying  out  the  proposition. 

Important  movement  in  the  state  of  N.  York. 
A meeting  of  the  “democracy”  has  been  called  by 
public  notice  in  the  Rochester,  N.  York  Democrat, 
of  the  21st  inst.,  over  the  signatures  of  two  long  co- 
lums  of  names,  all  of  whom,  the  editor  vouches,  have 
heretofore  acted  with  the  party,  “all  who  are  oppos- 
ed to  the  ‘two-thirds  rule”  adopted  by  the  national 
convention,  whereby  the  minority  are  enabled  to  dic- 
tate to  a majority  of  the  party,”  all  who  adopt  the 
Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  strict  construct'd!  of  the 
constitution, — “all  who  are  opposed  to  the  assump- 
tion of  state  debts,  and  of  the  debts  of  foreign  nations 
and  “all  who  are  unwilling  that  the  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  slavery  shall  be  made  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  oreed  of  demooracy,”  are  invited  to  at- 
tend at  the  oourt  house,  Rochester,  at  3 o’clock,  on 
the  3d  of  August  ensuing. 


SPEECH  OP  MR.  BERRIEN  OF  GEORGIA. 


We  copy  from  the  Courier  the  following  extended 
report  of  tiie  remarks  of  hon.  Mr.  Berrien  at  the  Clay 
Club  dinner  at  Boston,  on  the  4th . Mr.  Winthrop 
concluded  his  remarks  by  giving  this  toast: 

“Tiie  health  of  the  whigs  of  Georgia  and  their  distin- 
guished representative-  ’ 


John  McPherson  Berrien  rose  to  respond,  and  nine 
Bostonian  cheers  was  the  greeting  which  he  received. 
He  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  subjoined  terms: 

“Mr.  President  and  gentleman  of  the  club — I will 
not  so  far  undervalue  the  explanation  given  by  my 
honorable  friend  (Mr.  Winthrop)  of  the  tardiness  of 
our  appearance  here,  as  to  apologise  for  not  joining 
in  your  procession  at  the  State  House.  Sir,  I am 
thankful  for  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in 
making  me  a member  of  this  club,  and  I came  here 
to  return  my  personal  acknowledgments  for  the  favor. 
But  being  here,  I yielded  to  the- suggestions  of  many 
friends  who  told  me  it  was  my  duty  to  go.  to  Concord. 
Myself  and  my  friends  strove  hard  to  get  back  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  hour,  but  now  I am  with  you — I 
am  content — and  that  is  my  apology.  [Cheers.] 

And  now,  in  a graver  tone,  permit  me  to  thank 
you  in  behalf  of  the  people  among  whom  my  lot  is 
cast,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  myself,  for  this  mark  of 
favor.  Believe  me,  my  gratitude  is  not  the  less 
strong  because  it  is  briefly  expressed — believe  me, 
my  feelings  are  most  strongly  excited,  when  I find 
myself  in  Boston.  1 remember — it  is  a treasured  re- 
collection of  days  gone  by — days  of  affliction  and 
sorrow — the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Boston. — 
And  though  I may  not  be — though  I am  not — ade- 
quate to  acquit  myself  of  that  obligation,  I can  and 
1 will  acknowledge  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  the 
last  sentiment  was  received,  and  for  the  equally  flat- 
tering tone  of  the  remarks  that  accompanied  it,  I 
offer  you,  and  my  honorable  friend  sincere  thanks. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  cherished  de- 
sires I entertain— a desire  I never  have  lost  sight  of, 
and  never  will  forget — is  to  draw  closer  and  closer 
the  confederated  bonds  of  these  United  States. — 
[Great  applause.}  And,  gentlemen,  with  the  zeal 
which  belongs  to  conviction,  I have  endeavored  to 
implant  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  especially  the 
people  of  Georgia,  that— distant  as  they  may  be  from 
other  portions  of  the  country— the  whole  country 
is  their  country,  and  that  they  have  a great  and  deep 
interest  in  whatever  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country.  [Cheers.]  1 believe,  and  you  be- 
lieve, in  the  truth — not  the  less  true  and  important 
because  it  is  trite— that  our  mutual  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  our  cherishing  towards  each  other  feel- 
ings of  amity;  our  being  banded  together  as  brothers. 
[Cheers.] 

And  why  should  not  these  feelings  of  brotherly 
kindness,  love,  and  confidence  exist  among  us?  Will 
the  answer  of  the  demagogue  be  given  me?  Have 
sectional  and  conflicting  interests  impressed  it  on  our 
minds  to  be  true  to  our  own  state,  lest  others  should 
overreach  us?  Are  we  prepared— sitting  here  on  this 
day,  filling  out  tiie  spectacle  which  the  prescient  eye 
of  Washington  discerned  and  assigned  to  us — are  we 
prepared  to  array  one  portion  of  the  Union  against 
another?  Shall  we  say  that  we  all  have  sectional  in- 
terests and  that  “charity  begins  at  home?”  Who, .sir, 
is  there  that  does  not  recognize  the  truth  that  vari- 
ous as  our  employments  may  be,  our  interests  are 
identical.  [Cheers.]  Inentical  for  the  very  reason 
which  the  demagogue  would  urge  in  support  of  the 
contrary  doctrine.  If  all  our  productive  energies 
were  employed  on  one  class  of  objects — what  they 
call  a community  of  interests — who  is  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  the  consequence,  not  to  perceive  the  inevita- 
ble result?  Who,  then  would  want  what  every  one 
possessed — who  would  possess  what  every  man  want- 
ed? But;,  say  our  opponents,  we  could  depend  on  the 
foreign  siipply.  Depend  upon  foreign  supply?  Sir, 
we  should  have,  if  their  doctrine  prevailed,  no  means 
of  purchasing  that  supply.  This  is  (he  inevitable 
result  of  the  argument  of  the  demagogue  which  we 
have  heard,  day  after  day,  in  congress,  and  which  is 
falsely  designated  by  the  title  of  friendship  to  the 
whole  people  and  hostility  to  taxation  of  tiie  citizen! 
How  is  it,  then,  that  a great  people  like  ours  should 
be  vacillating  between  free  trade  and  protection  to 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  country?  [Cheers.] — 
Free  trade?  A phantom  which  can  never  be  grasped 
— a fallacy  which  is  uttered  but  to  deceive!  [Great 
applause.]  A thing  practically  for  the  advantage  of 
foreign  nations — ruinous  to,  if  I may  so  term  it,  our 
own  holy  brotherhood.  [Loud  cheers.]  No,  gentle- 
men. The  maxim  which  it  becomes  the  American 
patriot  to  enunciate,  on  which  the  American  states- 
man ought  to  act — looking  over  the  broad  expanse 
of  our  soil  and  our  territory,  the  infinite  variety  of 
our  climate,  the  skill  and  the  almost  miraculous  in- 
dustry of  our  people,  and  looking,  too,  to  the  God 
who  rules  over  us  all — the  maxim  is  free,  unfettered, 
unrestrained  trade  among  ourselves,  and  reciprocal 
commercial  intercourse  with  oilier  nations.  [Much 
applause.] 

[Here  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  hall,  and  the  nine 
tremendous  cheers— prolonged  indeed  to  fifteen,  for 
nine  were  not  enough  to  manifest  the  full  measure  of 
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of  “go  on — go  on.”]  We  fight  in  a good  cause. — 
We  have  Tied  and  trustworthy  leaders  When  we 
rally,  it  is  under  one  banner;  when  we  fight,  it  is  un- 
der one  commander.  We  have  an  enemy  distracted 
by  various  interests,  divided  into  various  factions. — 


regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  whigs  of  Boston— 
that  greeted  his  appearance,  suspended  for  a few  mo- 
ments the  course  of  the  orator’s  remarks.  Silence 
being,  however,  obtained  after  a while,  Mr.  Berrien 

continued.]  , . 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — I rejoice  it  this 
interruption  [cheers].  It  was  fit  that  this  distinguish-  Shall  I surprise  you  in  saying  that  in  our  confidence 
ed  son  of  Massachusetts  should  make  his  entry  at  the  I anticipate  our  only  danger?  We  regard  our  adver- 
moment  when,  with  feeble  voice  and  feebler  powers,  saries  with  contempt.  Be  it  so.  Any  moderate  de- 
I was  endeavoring  to  impress  on  your  minds  that  gree  of  scorn  or  contempt  I will  not  quarrel  with. — 
great  principle  which  he  has  so  often,  so  gallantly,  But,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  despise  our  enemy  too 
and  so  ably  maintained  [cheers].  He,  1 know,  wilt  much.  Mr.  Polk,  whatever  he  may  be  personally,  is 
join  me  in  that  principle.  Free,  unfettered,  unre-  the  candidate  of  an  experienced,  of  a drilled  party, 
stricted  trade  among  ourselves — reciprocal  commer-  With  all  the  regularity  of  Russian  discipline  they 


Gentlemen,  I will  not  detain  you  longer.  [Cries  that  his  desire  is  to  arrange  all  the  questions  between 


the  two  countries  which  emanate  from  the  said  trea- 
ty, or  from  any  other  cause,  in  a manner  the  most 
liberal  and  satisfactory,  including  the  question  of 
boundary.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
would  duly  appreciate  the  concurrence  of  Mexico  in 
this  step;  for,  aside  from  its  respect  for  Mexico  and 
its  lively  desire  that  both  countries  may  continue 
their  friendly  relations,  he  couid  not  consent  that  a 
measure,  which  he  believes  can  involve  the  security 
of  the  union,  should  depend  on  the  contingency  of 
previously  obtaining  the  assent  of  Mexico.  He  has, 
however  taken  the  precaution  that  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  shall  be  as  unobjectionable  as  possible 


al  intercourse  with  other  nations  of  the  world. — ' will  rush  to  h 13  support,  and  we  shall  find  them,  the  to  Mexico;  and,  among  others,  he  has  omitted  to 


(Mr.  Webster  bowed  assent,  and  the  assembly  cheer-  | whole  of  them — dissatisfied  as  some  of  them  may  be, 
ed  heartily.)  That  principle,  gentlemen,  has  no  par-  and  are — we  shall  find  them  singing  p®ans  to  James 
ticular  locality  in  any  portion  of  the  whig  party  of  K.  Polk,  their  immaculate  candidate! 
the  Union;  broad  and  legible  as  it  is  on  your  banners  Bu()  genljerneili  j (]o  nol  despair,  and  I think  you 
in  characters  equally  large  and  equally  brilliant,  1 do  not  despair.  With  the  voice  of  warning,  howe 
appears  on  the  banners  that  float  over  tt.e  rig  an  ver^  j ta[je  |eave  t0  address  you — and  I will  say,  that 
sunny  land  of  that  people  with  whom  my  o is  cas  warnjng  comes  from  a heart  as  deeply  and 

[cheers].  . ; strongly  imbued  with  whig  principles,  as  is  that  of 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  coming  con  es  .—  a man  wj,om  j see  ar0UI„j  ,ne.  With  our  cause — 
Gentlemen,  there  are  immense))  importan  princi-  sucjL  a cause — wjq,  our  leaders — with  our  adversa 
pies  involved  in  the  approaching  slide.  ^ ® ries — we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  God 


specify  as  to  the  limits  of  Texas,  in  order  that  the 
dividing  line  might  be  a question  for  future,  friendly, 
and  full  discussion,  and  be  arranged  conformably  to 
the  respective  rights,  security,  and  interests  of  both 
countries.  The  undersigned,  &c. 

BENT  E.  GREEN. 


MR.  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR  GREEN. 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  May  30,  1844. 
The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  affaris  and 
prospering:  government,  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note  which 


question  of  protection  to  domestic  Indus  1)— a ques  1 our  effortSj  |n  order  to  command  success,  but  to  de-  ' the  charge  d’affairs  ad  interim  of  the  United  States 
tion  not  merely  one  of  political  economy,  no  one  o te|.mjne  to  deserve  it.  We  have  so  determined,  and  was  pleased  to  address  him,  dated  the  25th  instant, 
only  national  wealth— but  a question  connected  vi-  wjth  stout  hearts  and  able  hands,  we  shall  go  for-  in  which  he  deemed  it  proper  to  communicate  the 
tally  with  every  great  interest  ol  the  whole  country,  war(j  jn  ^ wor|j  [Cheers  ] And  now,  gentlemen,  arrival  of  an  official  messenger,  sent  with  despatches 
on  which  is  made  to  depend  the  national  morality^—  for  those  people  for  whom  itis  my  privilege  to  speak,  of  his  government  for  the  legation  of  the  United 

tip  re.  j return  to  you  my  moslgrateful  thanks,  and  I pledge  States  of  Amejica,  for  informing  this  republic  that 
to  you  that  their  efforts  shall  second  your  own,  in  the  the  executive  of  those  states  had  signed  and  trans- 
great struggle  before  us.  mitted  to  the  senate  a treaty  for  the  annexation  of 

Gentlemen,  I go  from  you,  to  bear  witness  in  the^department  of  Texas  to  the  union  of  said  states. 


And,  gentlemen,  the  inevitable  conclusion — the  re- 
sult of  the  contest— will  be,  if  we  are  true  to  our 
cause,  if  we  are  just  to  ourselves,  to  place  our  prin 
ciples’011  a foundation,  against  which  the  waves  of 
democracy  may  thunder  and  beat  in  vain  [applause]. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  contrast  our  position  now,  with 
that  we  occupied  in  1840,  and  the  previous  well  re- 
membered period.  The  party  then  was  composed 
of  honest  men,  of  honorable  men,  of  patriots  who 
had  resolved  that  misrule  and  oppression  should  be 
resisted,  corruption  in  high  places  expelled,  and  pow- 
er rightfully  exercised.  So  far  we  were  all  agreed, 
but  between  us  there  was  a diversity  of  opinion  on 
some  other  matters.  But  as  respects  the  common 
bond  of  union,  the  honest  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  resistance  to  oppression  and  misrule— 
we  all  were  as  one  man.  We  relied  that  all  the  dif- 
ficulties in  our  way  would  be  overcome,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  ourselves  reconciled.  But 
mark  the  result.  We  triumphed.  An  inscrutable 
Providence,  however,  deprived  us  of  the  chief  under 
whose  banner  our  victory  was  won.  The  succeed- 
ing events  are  familiar  to  all,  and  I need  spend  no 
time  in  dwelling  on  them.  But  let  me  say  that  a 
calm  and  deliberate  consideration  has  brought  us  all 
to  one  and  the  same  result.  Our  principles  are  in- 
scribed on  all  the  whig  banners  throughout  the  Union. 
The  whigs  of  the  north  are  identical  with  the  whigs 
of  the  south.  There  is  no  longer  any  diversity  in  our 
great  party.  [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  why  do  I call  this  to  mind?  It  is  but 
to  invigorate  us  in  the  cause  for  which  we  battle. — 
We  have  a cause,  in  which  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  people  are  involved,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a united  party,  struggling 
for  what  it  knows  to  be  its  true  interest.  We  have, 
first,  a good  cause,  [cheers]  and  second,  a perfect 
and  entire  union  among  ourselves.  [Loud  applause.] 
And  there  is  another  consideration  which  it  becomes 
us  to  notice.  We  have  approved,  and  tried,  and  pa- 
triotic leaders.  [Tremendous  cheers.]  Those  men, 
under  whose  banner  we  do  battle,  were  not  selected 
in  defiance  of,  and  in  violation  of  the  principles  we 
profess.  They  were  not  selected  in  violation  of 
pledges,  in  contempt  of  instruction  from  the  people, 
nor  after  days  spent  in  wrangling  and  strife.  They 
were  designated  unanimously,  by  acclamation  from 
every  member  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  they 
have  been  responded  to  by  every  whig  heart  through- 
out our  whole  confederacy.  [Applause.  ] We  have, 
my  friends,  a good  cause,  and  tried  leaders,  and  what 
have  we  to  meet?  A distracted  and  divided  party, 
broken  into  factions,  with  no  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  each  distrusting  the  other — 

[Mr.  Webster  here  said,  in  a tone  audible  through- 
out half  the  hall,  “And  with  very  good  reason,  too” 
which  observation  was  received  with  much  laugh- 
ter and  cheering.  Mr.  Berrien  continued  ] 

I adopt,  sir,  the  idea  of  my  honorable  and  distin- 
guished friend.  They  distrust  each  other  for  very 
good  reasons.  But  still,  they  will  concur  unanimous 
)y  in  one  thing.  They  will  do  their  utmost  to  elect 
their  candidate.  And  let  me  say  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  allegations  of  unfairness  and  fraud  in  the  ! 
election  of  1810.  when  the  people  chose  Harrison, 
[cheer-]  they  have  lu.v  acknowledged  that  they 
were  fairly  b : 11  by  . uii  Jrawing  from  the  list  that 

champion,  wh  m,  til)  this  moment,  they  had  pro- 
claimed to  be  invincible.  [Great  applause.] 


Georgia  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism — the  whig  spirit 
— which  animates  the  glorious  old  Bay  State.  And 
1 tell  you  all,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  whigs  of 
Georgia  will  be  found  willing  and  ready  to  fight  by 
your  side. 

Mr.  Berrien  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  nine  glori- 
ous cheers,  which  were  given  for  Georgia  and  her 
representative. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO. 

ADDITIONAL  OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin. 

We  translate  the  following  correspondence  from 
the  Diario  del  Gobierno  of  Mexico: 

MR.  GREEN  TO  MR.  DF.  BOCANEGRA. 

legation  of  the  U.  S.  Mexico,  May  25,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  charge  d’afiairs  ad  interim  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  has  the  honor  to  inform  his 
excellency  J.  M.  de  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  for  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
that  by  a special  messenger  he  has  just  received  des- 
patches from  his  government  which  direct  him  to  in- 
form that  of  this  republic  that  there  has  been  signed 
a treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  governments 
and  that  the  said  treaty  would  be  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate  for  its  approbation. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  directed 
the  undersigned  to  accompany  this  communication  to 
the  government  of  Mexico  with  the  strongest  assur- 
ance that  in  adopting  that  measure  the  government 
of  the  United  Slates  had  not  been  impelled  by  any 
sentiments  failing  in  respect  or  of  indifference  to  the 
honor  or  dignity  of  Mexico,  and  were  the  Mexican 
government  to  view  it  in  any  other  light  it  would  be 
subject  of  great  regret. 

He  has  also  directed  the  undersigned  to  declare 
that  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  had  found 
itself  forced  to  make  this  step  in  its  own  proper  de- 
fence, on  account  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  relative  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  United  Stales  to  look  with 
indifference  on  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  abolish 
slavery  in  that  territory.  It  could  nol  also  but  be 
aware  that  that  nation  had,  in  the  present  condition 
of  Texas,  means  within  its  reach  amply  sufficient  to 
consummate  its  policy  unless  impeded  by  more  effi- 
cacious measures;  and  if  that  object  were  consum- 
mated it  would  conduce  to  a state  of  affairs  extreme- 
ly dangerous  to  the  adjacent  states  arid  to  the  fe- 
deral union.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  government  of 
Ihe  United  States  has  been  compelled,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  with  a view  to  their  constitu- 
tional obligations,  to  tako  the  step  it  has  adopted. 
It  has  taken  this  step  after  a full  examination  of  all 
possible  consequences,  but  not  without  the  desire 
and  Impe  that  the  frank  and  entire  manifestation  of 
the  cause  may  preserve  undisturbed  the  harmony 
existing  between  these  countries. 

The  president  of  the  said  states  has  also  directed 
the  undersigned  to  assure  the  government  of  Mexico 


The  simple  reading  of  the  note  which  the  under- 
signed is  about  to1  reply  to,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
magnitude  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats;  and  it  is  certainly  wonderful  that  an  enlight- 
ened government,  ruled  by  principles  so  liberal,  and 
so  cemented  by  the  well-known  universal  rule,  to 
receive  nothing  but  what  is  right,  to  guard  and  re- 
spect, in  all  events,  and  by  all  means,  the  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  man,  and  of  societies  of  men, 
should  proceed  to  approve,  sign  and  transmit  to  the 
senate  a treaty  which  undoubtedly  and  notoriously 
despoils  Mexico  of  a department  which  in  propriety 
and  in  legal  possession  belongs  to  it,  and  has  always 
belonged  to  it,  according  to  the  clearest,  most  dis- 
tinct, repeated , and  very  ancient  protests  made  by  the 
government  of  this  republic,  presented  not  only  to 
the  government  and  republic  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  before  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

An  occurrence  like  the  one  announced  in  the  note 
of  Mr.  Green,  leads,  without  doubt,  to  consequences 
the  most  serious  and  ot  the  highest  importance,  be- 
cause no  one  can  be  ignorant  that,  when  treatingjf 
national  affairs,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
same  principles  and  rights  that  are  applicable  in  pri- 
vate cases.  Thus  they  are  essentially  the  same, 
whether  applied  to  individual  or  social  relations.  Is 
the  step  made  by  the  government  of  th : U.  States  of 
America  in  conformity  with  these  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  reason?  of  true  policy,  and  of  justice,  which, 
as  Mr.  Green  knows,  are  acknowledged  by  nations 
in  all  reciprocal  transactions?  The  act  of  itself  alone, 
shows  clearly  that  in  practice  sight  is  lost  of  those 
principles  which  have  been  the  safeguards  of  govern- 
ments and  of  men  in  their  relations,  compacts,  and 
generally  in  their  actions. 

Mr.  Green,  when  referring  to  the  instructions  of 
his  government,  gives  Mexico  assurances  the  most 
distinct,  that,  in  adopting  the  measure  of  making  a 
treaty  for  the  annexation,  it  was  induced  by  no  prin- 
ciple, nor  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  its  own 
proper  security  and  defence,  on  account  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  undersigned  will  not,  nor  should  he,  under- 
take to  point  out  to  the  United  Stales  the  course  they 
should  pursue  in  their  relations  with  Great  Britain; 
nor  what  policy  might  be  advisable  in  respect  to  that 
nation;  neither  should  we  for  one  moment  consider 
what  advantages  or  disadvantages,  would  result  to 
the  United  Slates  by  the  differences  or  divisions, 
noted  and  revealed  by  the  press  in  a public  and  un- 
deniable manner,  which  exists  in  those  states  them- 
selves relative  to  slavery;  the  institution  being  de- 
fended in  those  in  which  it  exists,  and  in  those  in 
which  it  does  not,  looked  on  with  horror,  and  as  the 
remains  of  barbarous  ages,  proscribed  by  the  philoso- 
phy and  superior  intelligence  of  the  present  epoch. 
These  questions,  indeed,  would  not  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  undersigned  had  not  the  charge  d’at- 
fairs  of  the  U.  States  alluded  to  them.  Their  fate  de- 
pends or.  future  cijeumslarices,  and  on  a progress 
which  cannot  be  stopped. 

But  when,  to  uphold  this  slavery,  and  to  prevent 
its  disappearance  from  Texas'aud  other  points,  it  is 
determined  to  cut  oil  an  integral  part  of  her  posses- 
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m-event  limt  which  Mr  Green  calls  a dangerous  or 

I ■ In >i i lil  Mexico  1(1*1  I ilenr"  and  (rive  ns 

ooll(-)  nf  l’h>  executive  of  the  U 

55i,i:*  id  mi  rensnre  o'  all  nations  should 

he  i1-  i 1 1 1 

It  il,  -i.i  « of  events  which  are  known  to  the 
A merman  ration,  and  the  notoriety  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  insinuate,  have  placed  the  colonists  of 
Texasjand  the  adventurers  who  have  been  latterly  in- 
troduced, without  other  chara-  ter  or  mission  than 
their  own  desires  and  the  inspirations  and  impulses 
given  them,  have  qualified  them  to  usurp  a territory 
over  which  they  themselves  Ho  not  exercise  full  and 
absolute  dominion,  in  the  part  not  colonized  by  them, 
thev  cannot,  and  should  not  be  considered  prism  occu- 
pantis.  If  this  series  of  evenls  had  retarded  the  re- 
vindication of  that  territory,  (although  the  right  to 
reclaim  il  has  never  ceased  to  he  sustained),  it  by  no 
means  gives  a legal  title  to  the  insurgent  colonists, 
much  less  to  the  new  comers,  to  be  considered  a-  its 
masters.  Let  the  reasons  advanced  be  what  they 
may.  it  will  be  enough  to  confront  them  with  the  re- 
peated deed-  and  protests  of  Mexico  to  preserve  the 
plentitude  of  her  rights. 

The  nest  titles  to  dominion  are  those  which  are 
based  on  good  faith,  and  such  are  not  found  tn  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
stituted themselves  usurpers.  Mexico,  convinced  of 
this  truth,  generally  acknowledged  and  comprehend- 
ed in  the  principle,  that  that  is  not  denied  to  nations 
which  is  conceded  to  individuals,  has  maintained  the 
territory  of  Texas  as  tiers  although  from  a combi  ,a- 
tion  of  circumstances,  foreign  to  her*  wish,  her  con 
stant  action  to  revindicate  it  had  measurably  slack- 
ened. 

For  such  ends  Mexico  has  always  operated  for 
the  reconquest  of  Texas,  pursuant  to  the  customs  of 
nations,  without  its  being  possible,  even  by  a solitary 
acl,  to  indicate  that  she  ever  had  the  intention  to 
give  over  or  renounce  her  imprescript ible  rights — 
rights  Ihe  more  sacred,  because  they  are  of  the  same  j 
nature  with  those  by  which  they  acquired  their  own  j 
legal  possession. 

Mexico,  the  undersigned  repeats,  in  accordance  ! 
with  her  uniform  efforts  to  maintain  the  justice  of 
her  cause,  protests  before  the  whole  world,  and  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  against  the  acknowledgment 
which  the  United  Stales  have  made  of  the  indepen 
deuce  of  Texas,  as  an  act  of  daring  encroachment 
against  her  sovereignty,  (como  de  un  ado  atentatoria  a 
su  soberuniu, ) fur  in  reality  this  acknowledgment,  ae-  ! 
complished  so  unluckily,  denying  or  despising  the 
rules  of  diplomacy,  and  without  any  regard  to  right, 
cannot  lie  deemed  national,  moral,  or  reasonable, 

( buen  sentido,J  but  as  the  political  apotheosis  of  usur 
pation.  Mr.  Green  knows  what  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  supreme  governmeni  lowards  the.  United 
Slates,  in  the  face  of  circumstances  leading  to  a 
rupture. 

The  governmeni  of  the  undersigned  is  informed, 
and  w ill  prove  by  incontestible  documents,  that  the 
proclamation  and  actof  independence  ofTexas  includ- 
ed a number  of  Mexicans thatscarcely  ranched  to  ten, 
and  that  those  who  figured  as  principals,  almo-t  in 
their  totality,  were  persons  from  the  United  States, 
who  would  never  have  ventured  on  a step  so  disloyal 
if  they  had  not  counted  on  the  elements  to  sustain 
them  in  a struggle  with  a nation  of  whicli  they  would 
not  make  the  slightest  complaint,  and  without  any 
other  cause  than  t tie  frankness  and  kindness  with 
which  the  first  colonists  had  been  admitted. 

Experience  has  shown  that  what  wa-  conjecture  or 
suspici  m at  that  period  is  now  a lamentable  reality. 
The  ui<  'tings  puDlirally  announced  in  New  Orleans 
ami  m other  pans  of  the  United  Stales  for  tin  pur 
pi -6  of  exciting  sy. .I  . ithie*  in  favor  of  the  so-'  ailed 
republic;  the  emigration  ol  armed  adventurer.-;  the 
i plena  nts  of  war,  armaments  and  munitions  which 
were  furnished,  and  other  acts  of  hostility,  prove 
that  all  nas  proceeded  from  that  republic,  the  execu- 
tive ul  which  lias  signed  the  treaty  for  annexation. 

The  acts  ol  aggression  on  Mexico  and  toe  leaders 
who  directed  the  a have  all  proceeded  from  the  re- 
public of  Washington,  allhought  often,  and  ilh  re- 
gret, Ihe  supreme  government  of  Mexico,  by  the  un 
dersigned  as  well  as  by  its  minister  in  those  states, 
In  means  of  conferences  and  notes,  has  endeavored, 

uh out  su  ce-s,  to  induce  the  government  of  that 
rcpuDlic  to  put  a term  mat  loo  to  those  a>  Is,  and  act 
lh  confoiuiilj  with  the  treaties  which  omd  by  a linn 
conventional  right  both  republics. 

This  very  nay,  the  note  of  the  25th  May,  which 
the  undersign  i i- an- ermg,  gives  the  most  distinct, 
full,  and  cle.i , proof  dial  the  Mexican  repuoltc,  under 
every  aspect,  lias  been  wounded  in  its  rights,  and 
oulra red  in  its  honor  and  dignity.  Mr.  Green  s ys, 
by  order  of  his  government,  that  a treaty  has  t'*  m 
adjusted  anu  signed  (or  ihe  annexation  ol  l’exa:  to 
the  United  Si.ui.os,  and  that  it  lacked  in  no  consiJe. 


ration  due  by  that  republic  t > Mexico,  and  stales  that 
such  a slop  was  necessar  for  the  security  and  inter- 
est of  lh1.  United  Stales  The  charge  d’-.tfairs  of  the 
government  >f  Washington  ill  permit  me  to  remind 
him,  as  well  is  his  government  mid  Ihe  people  whom 
he  represents,  that  this  act,  which  he  states  is  done 
out  of  respect  to  Mexico,  is  in  reality  Ihe  manifesta- 
tion of  an  aet.  consummated,  if  nnt  hy  constitutional 
completion,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
who  has  done  all  that  was  within  his  reach,  without 
even  considering  Mexico,  and  her  rights,  her  honor, 
and  dignity, entitled  to  the  least  part  in  a transaction 
of  which  lie  now  really  gives  notice. 

The  charge  d ’a (Fairs  gives  assurance  that  this  step 
has  been  taken  hy  his  government  after  a mature  ex- 
amination of  all  the  consequences  possible.  And 
even  vet  he  'affirms,  that  respect  has  been  had  to 
M xico,  and  that  her  rights  have  been  considered. — 
Neither  the  undersigned  nor  his  government  can  an- 
swer deeds  wilh  words;  although  they  would  remark 
that  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  nation  are  so  clear, 
distinct,  and  obligatory,  that  the  same  government 
of  the  United  Slates  has  expressly  acknowledged 
them  in  the  note  senl;  anil  it  is  not  a little  remarka- 
ble fiat  a document  hearing  a confession  so  express 
should  he  the  same  to  give  assurance  to  Mexico  that 
what  belongs,  to  it  is  to  be  permanently  possessed  by 
Ihe  United  States. 

Finally,  the  charge  d’affuirs  assures  Mexico  that 
his  government  is  anxious  for  the  arrangement  of  all 
questions  which  can  result  from  the  treaty,  including 
that  of  boundaries,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
treaty  is  complete.  The  undersigned  has  express 
orders  from  the  president  of  the  republic  to  say,  and 
to  state  in  the  most  distinct  and  express  manner,  that 
Mexico  has  neither  renounced,  not-  ought  to  re- 
nounce, and  consequently  does  not  renounce,  nor  in 
any  manner  code  in  tolalily  or  in  part,  its  rights;  that 
its  firm  and  constant  resolution  has  been,  and  is,  to 
sustain  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  nation;  that 
this  time,  so  opportune  for  the  reproduction  of  its 
protests,  he  would  offer  them  anew,  one  by  one,  but 
remarking  especially  on  the  one  under  date  of  the 
25th  August,  1843,  in  these  words:  That  the  govern- 

ment of  Mexico  will  consider  the  annexation  nf  Texas  to 
the  territory  nf  the  United  States  as  a declaration  of  war 
against  the  Mexican  republic .” 

The  undersigned  would  also  say,  bv  order  of  his 
government.,  that  existing  as  there  does  a formal 
treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  which 
fixes  the  limits  between  litem,  Mexico  is  disposed  to 
comply  with  them,  and  to  give  them  a scientific  sur- 
vey, such  being  the  only  requisite  wanting;  that 
whatever  is  not  pursued  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  will  be  to  forsake  a le- 
gitimate obligation  to  enter  into  a negotiation  failing- 
in  legality  in  its  origin,  and  on  which  no  new  pro- 
ceeding can  be  based. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  cannot  do  less  than 
call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Green  ami  his  government 
to  the  satisfaction  required  not  only  on  account  of  the 
annexation  arranged  by  the  treaty,  but  also  for  the 
outrage  and  atrocious  injury  done  to  'Mexico,  to  its 
dignity  and  its  rights,  by  the  signing  of  the  said  trea- 
ty; and  Mexico  flatters  herself  with  the  hope  that  Ihe 
senate  of  ao  enlightened  nation,  free,  and  founded  by 
the  immortal  Washington,  will  not  consummate  con* 
slit ulionall y ao  acl  condemned  by  reason  and  justice. 
But  if,  unfortunately  and  against  this  hope,  the  said 
treaty  should  be  approved,  Mexico,  in  an  event  so 
important,  will  consider  herself  in  that  position  in 
which  she  must,  a -t  in  conformity  with  the  right  of 
nations  and  her  protests. 

I he  nndcrsig-ed , &c. 

JD8E  MARIA  DE  BOCANEGRA 

MR.  GREEN’  TO  MR  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  the  U S of  America , 
Mexico , May  3 1 , 1844 

The  undersigned,  charge  d’affairs  ad  interim  iff  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  the  honor  to  acknmv 
ledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  his  excellency  Ju=c 
.vlarm  de  Boeanegra,  dated  yesterday,  a copy  of 
which  the  urider-igned  has  transmitted  to  his  go- 
vernment. The  undersigned  will  c intent  himself 
with  merely  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  note, 
leaving  to  his  government  to  ,,ako  the  reply  deemed 
suitable  to  a communication  so  extraordinary.  He 
i-onsid  -rs  the  noie-.su  mdeporuti-,  and  the  tenor  of  ils 
contents  so  litlie  worthy  of  his  official  character  as 
'lie  representative  of  a powerful  nation,  whose  ge- 
nerosity Mexico  has  more  than  once  experienced, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
injurious  epithets  of  his  ex  eliuncy  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

There  is  one  pissage,  however,  in  the  note  of  his 
excellency  Mr  Boeanegra,  to  which  he  grieves,  but 
is  compelled  to  allude.  It  is  that  in  which  it  is  said, 
‘■Mr.  Green,  by  order  of  hi  government,  says  that 
the»a  has  been  concluded  and  signed  a treaty  for  the 


annexation  of  Texas,  and,  without  lacking  in  the  re- 
spect due  to  Mexico,  he  informs  its  government  that 
the  Unilrd  Slates  have  been  obliged  to  that  measure 
for  their  own  security  and  interest,”  &c  “ft  is  not 
a little  remark able  that  a document  which  contains 
a declaration  so  express  (re-arding  the  rights  of 
Mexico)  should  also  he  the  same  in  which  is  found 
th  ri  'its  of  necessity,  &c.  on  the  part  of  the  U. 
States.'-  Il  his  excellency  will  again  refer  to  the 
note  of  the  undersigned,  he  will  see  that  he  is  entire- 
ly mistaken  as  to  its  contents. 

The  undersigned  would  much  regret  to  entertain 
the  belief  that  Mr.  de  Boeanegra  would  wilfully  de- 
sire to  misconstrue  his  meaning.  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  directing  this  communica- 
tion to  Mexico,  did  not  admit,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  Mexico  was  Ihe  legitimate  superior  of  Texas, 
nor  that  it  merited,  as  such,  any  explanation  or  apo- 
logy. The  independence  of  Texas  having  been  ac- 
knowledged, not  onlv  by  the  United  States,  but  also 
by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world,  the  majority 
of  which  have  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  territory,  it  must  he  considered  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  sovereign  power,  competent  to  treat  for  it- 
self, precisely  as  was  done  hy  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties, whose  power  Texas  has  resisted  with  good  suc- 
cess for  the  period  of  eight  years,  the  United  Slates 
; are  under  no  obligation,  therefore,  to  regard  its  pre- 
vious relations  with  this  country  But,  notwitnstand- 
: ing,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  deemed 
| it  convenient  to  manifest  to  Mexico,  in  the  most 
■'  friendly  and  sincere  manner,  the  motives  for  its  con- 
duct. because  it  looked  upon  Mexico  as  worthy  of 
that  consideration,  not  as  possessor  of  Texas,  either 
de  facto  or  de  jure,  but  as  a neighbor  of  Texas  and  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a member  of  the  family  of 
American  republics. 

The  undersigned  would  permit  himself  here  to 
express  his  surprise  that  Mexico  should  again  reite- 
rate its  unfounded  protests  against  theconduct  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States  thought  proper 
to  adopt  regarding  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  more 
especially  that  it  should  direct  these  molests  to  the 
same  nations  as  have  acknow  ledged  the  independence 
ofTexas,  and  have  for  a long  time  denied  to  Mexico 
any  rights  in  the  matter.  The  principle  to  which  his 
excellency  a sents,  that  Mexico  with  vain  protests 
on  paper  could  preserve  their  rights  to  the  territory 
of  Texas,  when  the  facts  are  notorious  that  Texas 
has  declared  and  maintained  her  independence  for  so 
many  years,  and  that  during  all  this  time  Mexico 
could  not  re-conquer  it,  and,  finally,  that  for  that  ob- 
ject she  has  discontinued  all  efforts,  is  truly,  new  and 
extraordinary.  With  the  same  pretext,  Mexico  might 
say  that  its  empire  is  the  world,  and  its  subjects  the 
different,  nations  by  which  the  world  is.  peopled,  and 
claim  that  its  rights  may  be  acknowledged. 

The  undersigned  begs  permission  to  express  his 
regret  that  Mexico  should  reject  the  friendly  propo- 
sitions of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
arrange  the  questions  arising  out  of  their  present  re- 
lations; and  he  embraces  this  opportunity  to  say, 
that,  if  Mexico  should  declare  war  as  she  has  threat- 
en, she  will  herself  be  the  aggressor,  and  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  evils  which  may  follow.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  will  pursue  the  policy 
required  by  their  honor  and  interest,  guided  solely 
by  what  is  thought  to  be  due  to  themsel  ves  and  other 
nations. 

The  undersigned  has  reasons  to  congratulate  his 
country  on  this  correspondence,  because  the  world 
can  now  see  that  the  United  Siates,  in  all  its  career 
in  this  matter,  have  conducted  themselves  with  ho- 
nor, justice,  and  clem  ncy  towards  Mexico;  and 
that,  in  deferring  for  so  long  a time  what  other  na- 
tions who  have  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Texas  have  declared  to  be  within  their  rights,  and 
suspended  the  exercise  of  th  it  right  until  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  security,  have  done  more  than  Mex- 
ico could  expect  fro  u them.  The  world  will  also 
know  the  manner  in  which  Mexico  has  considered 
me  friendly  propositions  of  the  United  States;  and  if 
it  should  come  to  a de.  Juration  of  war,  with  all  the 
evils  which  arc  its  concomitants,  the  censure  must 
fall  on  those  who  provoked  it.  The  undersigned,  &c. 

BEN.  E.  GREEN. 

The  National  Intelligencer  on  publishing  IheaOove 
additional  documents  says — “We  dare  say  that  we 
have  not  a reader  on  our  list  who  is  not  as  heartily 
tired  as  we  are  of  the  endless  series  of  papers  to 
which  the  unhappy  passion  ol  our  executive  for  the 
possession  of  Texas  has  given  rise.  It  becomes  our 
duty,  however,  to  record  more  of  them,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  pro.  cling  columns.  iMost  sincerely 
do  (vc  wish  we  could  say  that  they  do  in  any  raepect 
redeem  the  diplomacy  of  this  administration  fro.*  the 
lisgrace  reflected  upon  it  by  the  previous  publica- 
tion of.  facts  and  papers  connected  a i th  our  relations 
with  Mexico  and  with  its  scheme  for  smuggling 
Texas  into  the  union. 
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“The  Iasi  diplomatic  freak  under  this  adminislra 
tinn  is  the  entire  disavowal  <>l  Mr.  Thompson,  the  se- 
cret agent  for  soundin  Mexico  as  to  hei  acceptance 
of  a douceur  from  the  United  States  as  the  price  of 
her  consent  to  change  the  honndarv  between  the 
two  countries,  so  as  to  let  president  Tyler’s  annexa- 
tion treaty  take  effort  ]l  seems  to  he  quite  proha 
ble,  too,  that,  as  he  was  not  likely  to  have  received 
any  written  instructions  on  the  subject,  this  agent  may 
not  be  able  to  sustain  himself  in  the  eyes  either  of 
the  president  of  Mexico  or  of  the  sovereigns  at  home. 
The  Madisonian  furnishes, -out  a bushel  of  trash,  this 
single  grain  of  fact:  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  “a 
mere  messenger’’ — a “letter  carrier.”  We  shall  see 
in  the  sequel  what  Mr.  hompson  has  to  say  to  this 
disparagement  of  Ills  diplomatic  character-Mnis  con- 
tempt of  the  representations  which  lie  made  in  the 
name  of  t tie  executive  of  the  United  States  to  the 
president  of  Mexico. 

SANTA  ANNA  ON  TIIE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

From  tlw  Mexican  El  Siglo  of  Ju  ne  12 

Very  excellent  sir:  In  an  American  steamer 
which  anchored  at  Vera' Cruz  on  the  14th  instant 
arrived  an  agent  of  the  United  States  named  Gilbert 
L.  Thompson,  chief  engineer  of  the  navy  of  that  re- 
public, and,  as  he  had  informed  the  general  comman- 
dant of  Vera  Cruz  of  his  wish  to  confer  with  me  per- 
sonally, I caused  that  functionary  to  let  him  know 
that  he  could  pass  to  this  place,  to  which  1 would 
repair  yesterday. 

Accordingly  the  said  agent  arrived  to-day  in  the 
diligence,  accompanied  by  the  Intendant  of  Marine, 
Don  Josquin  Maria  del  Castillo,  y Lanzas,  to  act  as 
interpreter;  and,  alter  the  usual  forms  arid  courtesies, 
he  declared  himself  to  the  following  effect:  That  ihe 
president  of  the  United  Stales  had  signed  a treaty 
with  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Texas,  thereby 
incorporating  its  territory  with  that  of  the  Union, 
that  this  treaty  had  been  brought  before- the  senate, 
and  upon  its  discussion  there  it  ha^  been  deemed  an 
indispensable  act  of  justice,  before  any  definite  action 
on  the  subject,  to  confer  with  Mexico,  seeing  the  re- 
lations ol  umny  which  exist  between  the  two  republics, 
that  the  American  government  had  been  compelled 
to  Ibis  procedure  m consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  her  own  preservation,  having  observed 
the  sinister  views  manifested  by  the  English  cabinet, 
in  proportion  as  it  gains  strength  in  Texas  and  in 
consideration  of  her  commercial  interests,  which  suf- 
fered enormous  injury  from  the  introduction  of  the 
products  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  which, 
in  the  cuurse  of  one  yar,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion furnished  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Thompson,  had  been 
imported  into  'Texas  to  the  value  of  at  least  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  of  which  Ihe  larger  part  was  in- 
troduced clandestinely  into  the  United  States  and 
M Ns ico;  that  for  the  rest,  it  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  president  of  those  states,  as  it  certain- 
ly' was  not  that  of  Ihe  senate,  to  decide  upon  a sub- 
ject of  so  much  gravity  without  previously  consult- 
ing the  wishes  o(  this  re; ublic,  and  in  such  case  offer- 
ing a competent  indemnity,  and  that,  therefore,  not 
only  that  body,  but  all  other  friends  of  justice  and 
persons  of  judgment  agreed  in  asking  the  consent  of 
Mexico  as  a preliminary  step;  further  that  an  opinion 
has  been  strongly  pronounced  throughout  the  United 
Slates  in  favor  ol  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  such 
terms  that  even  the  opposition  party  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it,  but  not  in  such  terms  as  to  lose  sight 
of  that  w hich  i lie  honor  of  the  country  and  justice 
demanded;  .that  it  w as  considered  to  the  interest  of 
Mexico  to  pr  meed  immediately  to  he  establisment 
ofa  boundary,  tlthough  i doing  so  she  might  yield 
up  some  part  of  her  territory  in  a view  of  corn-spoil 
cling  indemnity,  and  that  the  final  dele,  initiation  ol 
the  uoundary  might  lie  made  under  ini  guaranty  of 
th.r  United  States  ihemselves,  or,  if  the  case  required 
it,  even  under  that  of  some  of  the  pow  ers  of  Europe, 
so  that  in  this  manner  a well-ordered  stale  of  things 
might  be  established,  free  from  all  fore’gn  inll  lenee 
and  from  the  pernicious . fleets  of  a.i  unlimited  contra- 
band, to  sustain  which  there  are  fears  tnut  in  the  end 
some  of  the  principal  ports  of  the.  coast  of  Texas  may 
be  declared  free,  in  order  thus  t,i  adm  it,  iihout  any 
kind  of  restriction,  the  entrance,  of  all  foreign  vessels. 
Fmally,  lie  set  forth  that  the  actual  population  of 
Texas  had  undergone  a notable  change,  because  al- 
ready lor  each  citizen  from  the  United  States  there 
were  five  Irom  other  nations;  and  tnat  in  no  manner 
could  the  rights  ol  Mexico  over  Dial  territory  be  de- 
nied, an  important  basis  lor  the  negotiation  under 
consideration,  and  that  under  this  a-pect  it  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  throw  aside,  as  if  it  had 
never  existed,  the  so  called  “ Texas  question,”  and 
proceed  to  ihe  e-l.,.  ; h e - it  of  . boundary  -.villi. mt 
respect  to  the  class  ol  inhabitants  living  m that  terri- 
tory. That  the  government  of  the  United  Slates, 
having  considered  all  these  causes,  had  deemed  it 
proper  to  deciafe  them  to  that  ol  Mexico,  and  to  set 


on  foot  the  prelim “ia<  i-’c  of  a treaty,  which,  ha.m 
a regard  to  equiti  uni  ju  lice,  might  ilo  aval  i.. 
difficulties  which  nresenled  them- elves,  cniisulin  _ u 
the  same  tune  thermutual  interests  of  b uh  n ■ 
which  henceforward  would  have  a o.m-  com  o 
both,  that  of  American  interest,  which  they  might  i 
protect  .and  sn»fi."m,  ith  the  firmest  union  ami  g id 
failh,  against  the  artifice,  and  interested  views  of  am 
of  the  European  powers. 

To  all  this  reasoning  I replied,  that  of  the  illegal 
traffic  which  i-  carried  on  in  Texas,  if  pi-pj  idiciil  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  Stales,  it  is  their  own  fuuh 
because  ol  the  protection  they  have  given  to  (lie  ad 
venturers  who  have  there  united  themselves,  even  t • 
the  degree  of  recognising  them  as  a nation  that  ihe 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  h is 
not  acted  veiy  properly  in  treating  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  ..ith  its  actual  possessors,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  these  being  hut  a portion  of  the  American 
community,  although  with  the  name  of  Texians,  they 
have  no  right  to  enter  into  treaty  of  a territory  which 
does  not  helong  to  them;  that  Mexico  was  resolved 
to  sustain  her  rigtits  without  ever  yielding  them,  be- 
cause she  considers  them  unqiHst  ioriahle,  thought  the 
proposition  made,  on  Ihe  part  of  the  Americans  to  lie 


- on I “I  vvinvll  Would-  ora.nl  it  as  an  usurper.  Iml  i led 
h \i  to  co:  emulate  herself  that  at  no  true  could 
h.-  complete  1 an  a -l  nnpu:  rc  lleled  in  tec  h'-si-e-y  of 
i ::  d i 1 1 ns  nm!  -vn ■ vou Id  h 1 ie. th 

- d 111  •-  lip  and  1 t-rif-e  I'nce  iv  1 

m ! 'nitcil  Si  lies-,  and  Inch  vere  resp  iiiomi  to  nil 

roes!  ilemn-istrntioiis  of  good  failh  and  finally. 

Bui  this  confide -ce  which  was  truly  illusory,  could 
not  induce  Mexico  to  neglect  the  duty  of  repeating, 
si  every  proper  occasion,  the  right  of  the  republic,  to 
the  territory  in  question,  and  to  urge  on  the  United 
Suites  lo  cease  to  foment  and  encourage  the  robbery 
committed  hv  Ihe  ungrateful  colonists  whom  dexiro 
had  ad  nilteil  into  her  b irder,  and  which  kind  less 
« hey  repaid  wilh  such  perfidy.  It  was  for  these  rea 
sons  that  the  provincial  a I m i n ist ration , in  accordance 
with  its  duty,  addressed  the  government  of  theUniled 
Slates  the  notes  which  the  undersigned  ha-l  the  honor 
to  remit  to  the  respectable  diplomatic  corps  of  friend- 
ly nations,  protesting  against  every  kind  of  assi  tance 
which  the  Ti  xians  might  receive  rom  them,  well 
knowing  that  such  protection  ould  tend  to  embar- 
rass the  position  of  \1  xien  towar'.s  that  territory, 
and  aid  Ihe  United  Slates  to  consummate  theirscheme 
of  acquisition.  For  the  same  cause  1 protested 


inadmissible,  and  renounced  all  idea  of  ceding  her  ! anew,  and  vith  all  solemnity,  as  soon  as  I learned 
territory;  that  Mexico  was  resolved  again  to  under-  j that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  ol  the  annexation 
take  vigorously  the  campign  against  Texas,  for  which  ! of  Texas  to  the  American  Union  had  been  renewed, 
she  held  in  readiness  a large  army,  with  all  the  nc-  ! declaring  that  it  that  act  were  ratified,  it  would  be 
cessary  resources  which  the  peace  she  has  latterly  con-idered  as  a declaration  ol  car  between  the  two 
enjoved,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country , 1 nations. 

has  enabled  her  to  obtain:  that  if  she  has  not  proceed-  The  government  of  the  undersigned  could  riot  do 
ed  to  open  the  campaign  during  the  present  year,  it  ■ less  than  hope  that  after  a due  reflection  ori  the  min- 
is because  she  has  heen  awaiting  the  result  of  the  sequences  of  such  a step  after  appreciating  the.  jost 
armistice  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  treat  of  the.  ter-  rights  of  Mexico,  ami  the  respect  due  to  principles 
mination  of  the  actual  vv.,r;  that  if  the  United  States  the  most  sacred  between  enlightened  nations,  the  go- 
desire  in  good  faith  to  arrest  the  disorder  which  vernrnent  of  the.  U.  States,  considering  the  position 
exists  theie,  so  much  to  their  prejudice,  the  best  plan  in  which  it  would  be  placed  before  the  whole  world, 
is  to  induce  Texas  to  recognise  Ihe  sovereignty  of  would  abandon  a project  which  must  necessarily 
Mexico,  disposed  as  she  is  to  make  every  concession  cause,  such  serious  evils  to  its  own  country,  as  well  as 
which  situation,  religion,  custom,  &c.  may  require,  to  Mexico,  which  w'ith  much  constancy  and  sinceri  y 
nut  that  in  no  manner  will  she  consent  to  dismember  strove  to  be  a faithful  allay  of  hers.  But  the  contra- 
her  territory — rather  will  she  carry  the  war  to  anv  ry  has  been  the  case.  The  president  of  the  United 
extreme  which  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  her  Slates  has  at  length  signed  a treaty  with  the.  in- 
rights; and  that,  as  nations  do  not  die,  the  right  of  truded  authorities  oi  Texas  for  the  annexation  of 
reconquering  that  territory  shall  remain  to  our  chil-  that  Mexican  department  to  that  republic,  and  the 
dren  and  our  grandchildren;  that  this  was  the  opinion  treaty  has  been  transmitted  to  the  senate  for  their 
of  the  government  and  of  the  oexicans.  I assent  That  government  has  consummated,  on  fis 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the  bounda  ! Pa,  t-  ,hs  which  it  contemplated  for  so  long 

ries  of  the.  two  countries,  it  is  known  that  at  several  8 ,ime’  aml  ll  nowon,y  laaks  tbe  assent  of  the  senate 
former  periods  arrangements  had  been  made  for  that  10  a law‘  . 

purpose,  but  without  consummating  it,  as  the  Mexican  1 . kven  yet  the  government  of  the  undersigned  flatters 
government  so  much  desired — at  one  time  on  account  that  Ihe  treaty  cannot  become  a law.  It  has 

of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  1829,  and  latterly  owing  faith  in  the  w,s,'lom’ ,he  sense  a^  guod  judgment  of 
to  the  interna!  disturbances  of  the  republic. — and  she  lli«  members  of  that  congress,  and  in  their  regard  for 
ought  not  in  any  way  to  sanction  any  act  which  may  tke  ?our"*  principles  which  ought  to  guide  one  nation 
tend  to  the  recognition  ol  Texas,  nor  even  give  her  i '.,s  conduct  towaids  another,  and  trusts  that  the 

consent  or  approbation  to  the  annexation  of  that  ter  1 Coded  States  will  not  ie  found  wanting  in  duty. 

rUory  to  the  United  Slates.  In  reference  to  the  de  But  if  such  shoukfinot  he  the  case  Mexico  w ill  act 
marcation  of  boundaries,  there  is  no  reason  why  a accordance  with  what  is  demanded  bv  the  honor 
scientific  operation  might  not  he  set  afoot  forthwith,  M the.  nation  and  its  indisDUlable  rights  to  its  dearest 


under  the  articles  of  the.  treaty  for  running  the  boun- 
dary line,  based  upon  those  points  which  since  the 
tune  of  the  Spanish  government,  hove  been  consider- 
ed as  fixed. 


of  the  nation  and  its  indisputable  rights  to  its  dearest 
interest. 

In  advance  of  any  decision  of  the  senate  of  that 
republic,  the  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  if  trie  same 
addressed  a note  to  the  undersigned,  informing  him 


I have  the  honor  of  ad  vising  your  excellency  upon  of  Ihe  signing  of  the  treaty  and  tile  motives  for  so 
this  affair,  in  order  tnat  his  excellency  the  president  doing.  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  enclose  a 
ad  interim  may  have  cognizance  of  it,  adding,  that  copy  of  that  document  in  this  circular,  abstaining 
the  agent  Mr.  Thompson,  starts  for  the  capital  m thr  ! from  any  remarks  on  its  contents,  bee  use  itself  so 
first  diligence.  I abundantly  shows  its  absurdity,  and  calls  attention 

I take  the  opportunity  of  renewing  to  your  ex-  ! to  the  foundation  on  which  the  peace  and  the  mte- 
relleucy  the  assurance  of  my  esteem.  God  and  I grtty  ol  all  nations  rest,  if  acknowledgment  is  given 
Liberty. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Puente  Nacional  May  17  1844 
To  his  excellency  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 
Govern).’:  it l of  Mexico. 


IMPORTANT  DOCUMENT. 

The  following  interesting  docu  uent  is  published  b 
-i ij t huri t y in  the  Mexn  m Dirrio  del  Gnbierno  the 

8ih  utli  no,  from  winch  pop  r . , : 

[New  Orleans  Bu  i tin  Jo  y 10. 
Circular  to  their  excellencies  the  Fi  • n h, 

English,  drill  P -lan  muiLt- 
National  Palace,  exico  May  dl  1844 
It  is  a lung  time  since  tu  • govermne  t ol  tne  un- 
dersigned, minister  ,.f  foreign  affairs  ami  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  convinced  that  the  go- 
vernment ol  the  United  Sales  of  A leii'-a  would 
employ  and  put  in  execution  all  the  means  cmidue 
tivc  to  that  end  to  make  ihemselves  masters  of  the 
department  of  Texas  The  question  has  been  started 
and  urged  at  different  times,  hut,  from  circumstances 
well  known,  without  effecting  the  contemplated  in- 
corporation. t he  same  c ireu  nslarices,  and  t e idea 
that  a government  which  so  frequently  announces 
that  its  principles  of  action  are  no  de,  generous,  a m 
founded  injustice,  and  its  indisposition  to  appear 


lore  the  world  m a transaction  the  accomplish-  deration. 


to  the  pi  i tic i p Ie  of  acquisition,  that  each  has  a right 
to  seize  on  -v  hat  is  convenient  for  its  own  security 
ami  prosperity. 

'The  undersigned  r.ot  withstanding,  could  not  refrain 
fl -m.  making,  m lus  reply  to  the  said  note,  the  , i-er- 
vatmns  naturally  called  fur  on  tins  occasion,  ami 

! i'ii  your  excellencies  will  sec  in  the  copy  enclos- 
ed, n Inch  is  sent  for  your  n for  nation,  as  well  as  ihu  t 
of  (Oiii  government,  that  it  may  tie  well  ml  .ruled  as 
to  ihe  state  ol  an  nnp  u la  o que-un  n.  wlicli  Iti  .wtcd 
and  ci  ntiniiCs  to  at  rad  more  liiau  u-u.il  atteiitiun, 
aa  which  show-  that  it  was  nut  for  nought  hat  the 
previ  ms  re  lousirauces  vere  ma  le  to  the  United 
Smies  of  o Inch  the  loreign  diplomatic  corps  were 
inloriued,  since  they  have  realized  vvilh  scandal 
( esenndato ) and  surpiise  the  fears  that  those  states 
intended  to  despoil  the  Mexican  government  of  an 
integral  part  ol  its  territory. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic trusts  in  the  justice  ol  its  cause,  and  hopes  lor  a 
complete  triumph  against  a proceeding  the  most  un- 
heard of  and  during  possible  to  occur,  especially  in  an 
age  in  which  the  spirit  of  usurpation  ami  conquest  is 
so  solemnly  condemned. 

The  undersigned,  m addressing  this  note  to  your 
exeeiii:ncies,  vvilh  ail  the  documents  Cited,  lias  the 
honor  to  renew  me  as-urance  of  Ins  highest  consi- 


J.  M.  DE  BOGAN EGRA. 
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REVIEW  or  THE  WEEK. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  new  currency  bill  having  passed 
ihe  Bank  of  England  has  taken  into  employment  nine- 
ly  additional  clerks,  to  enable  them  to  get  on  in  their 
new  avocation.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  joint 
stock  banks  n .w  in  existem  e have  under  ibis  law  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  banking  business  of  the  country  for  ten 
years  from  the  1st  of  August,  134-1.  Their  issues,  loo, 
are  limited,  without  allowing  for  increase  of  population 
or  increase  of  trade. — This  is  a new  feature,  and  will  be 
attended  with  uifHculties  if  not  disaster.  The  tendency 
of  the  whole  project,  is  10  reduce  prices  in  E eland,  by 
compressing  circulation,  thereby  to  give  them  advantage 
over  the  countries  they  deal  with,  in  comparative  values. 
It  was  a bold  method  of  attaining  their  object,  and  Mas 
vet  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  experience— though  u eer- 
’niiily  looks  plausible,  as  a national  measure,  for  'hem. 
We  confess  we  look  at  it  with  some  doubts,  bui  'hey  arc 
mere  conjectures.  We  ore  bound  10  look  at  it  uiih  deep 
interest,  for  so  far  as  it  succeeds,  we  suffer  in  proportion 
io  the  advantage  they  derive  front  the  change — especial- 
ly |f  e venture  to  quit  our  present  posture  of  a specie 
basis  for  all  the  circula  ion,  or  nearly  all,  that  we  have; 
k<  ep  there,  and  .re  are  safe,  in  spite  of  the  success  of 
their  scheme.  Bui  should  ■ heir  adventure  prove  ruinous 
to  themselves — as  many  predict  that  it  will  prove — why 
then  in  their  disasier  we  lose  one  of  our  best  customers 
to  buy  of  us  and  pay  us  for  our  products.  So  true  it  is 
that  the  prosperity  of  one  country  depends  materially 
upon  the  prosperity  of  another.  The  bank  is  to  pay  to 
the  government  £180,000, — say  $900, U00  annually  as 
a bonus  for  this  charier. 

Business  is  yet  enjoying  its  summer  siesta.  It  is  too 
hot  to  work,  except  ai  harvesting,  and  that  our  agricul- 
tural friends  have  now  got  ‘‘home’’  with— 'and  a glorious 
iiarvest  it  has  been,  notwithstanding  the  rust,  and  smut, 
and  fly  have  touched  here  and  there.  If  superabun- 
dance has  anv  influence  in  rrducing  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products,  in  this  country,  we  have  a fair  chance 
ofgettin  cheap  bread  and  meal  this  season.  The  indi- 
cations i"  England,  are,  that  their  crops  will  also  be  lux- 
uriant, and  they  of  course  will  put  their  sliding  scale  up, 
as  our  prices  go  down.  Our  home  market  is  our  main 
stand-by. 

The  receipts  at  the  N.  York  custom  house,  for  duties 
on  foreign  goods  imported  there  continues  upon  the 
same  large  scale  that  lias  ruled  for  the  last  six  months.— 
The  receipts  on  Monday  last,  the  22J  instant,  exceeded 
any  previous  dav’s  receipt  by  $46,000— and  amounted  to 
$231,000. 

The  tolls  received  from  the  New  York  canals,  from 
commencement  of  navigation  this  season  to  the  14th 
inst.,  amounted  to  $992,917;  being  $273,347  more  than 
for  tite.  same  period  last  year. 

The  Philadelphians—  Bicknell  tells  us— are  preparing 
tor,  and  expect  to  do  a large  business  for  the  fall  trade. 
Their  first  auction  ot  fall  goods  took  place  on  the  24th — 
principally  American  carpetings  &c. — an  article  which 
it  is  believed  we  have  nearly  done  importing. 

Duties  received  at  Philadelphia  Custom  House:— 
Total  for  quarter  ending  March  31,  1844  $569,035  93 

Estimated  amount  of  quarter  ending  30th 

June,  1S'44  1,000,500  00 

Total,  $1,569,535  93 

The  Baltimoreans  are  prepared  for  doing  t’neir  full  pro- 
portion of  the  fall  business — and  the  rapidity  with  which 
improvements  are  going  on,  especially  for  large  business 
apartments,  is  proof  of  the  confidence  that  is  felt. 

The  money  market,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol 
lowing  paragraph  which  we  find  in  the  N.  Vork  Ex- 
press of  the  24th  inst. 

“It  is  said  that  a loan  of  $50C,C00,  for  six  months,  at  2 
percent,  has  been  effected  by  a leading  house  in  the 
sircet  with  the  Baltimore  batiks.  In  this  city,  brokers 
for  a long  time  have  been  refusing  to  accept  sliort  loans 
at  four  per  cent,  at  which  rate  any  amount  of  money 
can  now  be  obtained.” 

The  specie  in  t lie  N.  York  banks  amounts  to  about 
eight  and  a half  millions — their  circulation  below  six 
mdlions— deposites,  twenty-five  millions— loans  forty- 
two  millions. 

Exchange.  The  Great  Western  to-'k  out  $25,000  in 
specie,  lnconsider  ble  as  that  sum  is,  compared  to 
an  import  business  ot  $75,000,000,  it  had  the  salutary 
effect,  of  instantly  occasioning  a rigid  enquiry  as  to  the 
balance  of  trade  The  result  ha6  been  to  quiet  appre- 
hensions. Bills  on  London  which  holders  demanded 
9j>  a 9a  before  the  steamer  left  N.  York,  are  now  freely 
offered  at  9 a 9^,  at  which  rate  they  are  better  than  spe- 
cie for  remittance.  The  Baltimore  Price  current  quotes 
bills  on  London  at  9 a 9j. 

Domestic  exchange  remains  in  excellent  trim. 

Commerce.  The  New  York  Commercial  Journal, 
parades  the  following  quantities  ot  American  produce 
which  reached  Liverpool  in  the  packet  ship  Virginia, 
viz:  “17,000  bushels  Indian  corn;  150  bbls.  flour;  250 
bbls.  lard;  100  bbls.  pork;  102  cases  Yankee  clocks;  220 
bundles  hay;  270  bales  cotton,”  as  a sample  of  what  a 
customer  that  country  is  of  ours.  To  enable  us  to  sep 
the  true  s me  of  the  account,  and  which  wav  t lie  bal 
an  e hangs,  will  tile  Commercial  he.  kind  enough  to  fur- 

r sit  us  with  a state of  the  return  cargo  of  the  Vir 

guns?  Tne  above  cargo  will  cost  John  Bull  less  than 
$50,000.  A few  packages  of  British  goods  will  pay  tha 
off  Let  us  have  the  statement. 


U.  S.  Loan  of  1841.  The  United  States  secretary  of 
the  treasury  advertises,  that  the  loan  stock  of  1841 — 
which  falls  <lue  on  the  31st  December  next — will  be  re- 
deemed on  demand  ot  atty  time  previous  to  that  date, 
with  interest,  if  presented  at.  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  or 
Merchants’  Bank,  at  New  York. 

Frour.  Inspections  this  week  at.  Baltimore  10,855 
bbls.  792  half  bbls. — prices  $3  875,'t4  25. 

Flour  and  Wheat.  Last  year,  the  month  of  July 
opened  with  a very  busy  demand  for  flour  along  the 
Lake's,  for  the  English  market,  through  Canada.  There 
is  no  such  demand  this  year.  A ship  is  taking  in  a car- 
go of  flour  at  Philadelphia  fur  Liverpool,  at  2s.  freight 
per  bbl. 

The  wheat  crops  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Missouri,  are  said  to  be  much  heavier  than  (he  usual 
average.  The  corn  crop  not  so  good 

The  quantity  of  wool,  wheat  and  flour  reaching  Alba- 
ny to  the  15th  July,  for  the  present  and  past  seasons, 
was — 

Wool,  lbs.  Wlipat,  bu.  Flour,  bbls. 
1844  1 'J53.391  64,831  511.309 

1843  676,991  17,314  365,292 

Wheat.  Prices  have  declined.  Prime  red  at  Balti- 
more. 80a86:  ordinary  70a80;  white  90a95. 

Tobacco.  Inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  com- 
prise 718  Maryland,  661  Ohio  75  Kentucky — Total 
1,454  lids.  Prices  are  quoted  at  a shade  below  our  last 
qtiotntio  s for  inferior  and  common.  Superior  qualities 
are  in  demand. 

Manufactures.  The  Fall  River  Monitor  states  that 
a site  has  been  p irehased  and  preparations  are  making 
for  erecting  another  large  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  In  Lowell  a large  mill  is  now 
being  erected,  and  another  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  York  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Saco,  Me., 
have  made  a dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  for  six  months. 

Coal  trade.  Amount  of  coal  shipped  from  the 
Schuylkill  region,  the  present  season,  up  to  the  1 3th  inst.. 


is  as  follows:  Tons. 

By  P.  R.  & P.  railroad,  185  473 

“ Schuylkill  canal,  139,887 

“ Little  Schuykill  railroad,  21,494 


Total,  346,854 


The  Girard  bank,  at  Philadelphia,  intend  to  apply  to 
the  next  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  a renewal  of 
their  charter.  They  now  redeem  their  notes  in  specie. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  stock  at  the  present  market  va- 
lue of  the  assets,  including  in  this  estimate  the  surmised 
value  of  tite  bills  received,  is  worth  about  $9. per-share — 
so  that  an  assessment  of  about  $15  per  share,  to  enable 
the  bank  to  declare  dividends,  would  be  necessary, 
should  the  shares  be  reduced  to  $25  instead  of  $50, 
by  tite  act  of  reeharter. 

Real  estate,  belonging  to  the  assets  of  the  old  United 
States  bank,  and  bank  of  Buffalo,  was  sold  at  Buffalo, 
on  Thursday  last,  to  the  amount  of  $53,350. 

Colored  lawyer.  Macon  B.  Allen,  a colored  man, 
aftersome  difficulty,  has  heen  regularly  admitted  to  the 
bar,  at  Portland,  Maine;  tite  first  we  presume  ;in  this 
country.  * 

Crockford,  tite  famous  London  gambler,  lately  died 
leaving  £1.750,000  to  his  wife  and  heirs.  How  much 
misery  and  crime  has  been  taxed  upon  mankind,  to  make 
up  that  sum? 

Deaths,  at  Buffalo,  N Y.,  from  June  25,  to  July  13 — 
18;  of  which  10  were  under  five  years  of  age. 

During  the  last  week,  at  New  York,  199,  of  which  84 
were  under  one  year  of  age,  20  were  from  Ireland,  14 
other  foreigners;  27  died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia,  138,  of  whom  66  were  under  one 
year;  15  were  people  of  color;  1 1 died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  65,  of  whom  25  were  under  one  year; 
15  were  free  colored,  and  3 were  slaves;  7 died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  the  week  ending  the  14th 
inst.,  1 white,  fa  child;)  2 adults,  colored;  and  5 colored 
children. 

Election.  The  elections  of  Louisiana  on  die  1st  inst. 
enjoy  tite  rare  felicity  of  delighting  both  parties,  if  we 
may  credit  tite  party  papers.  Both  parties  are  hurraing 
and  firing  guns  at  the  result.  The  fact  that  the  friends 
of  annexation  are  sadly  disappointed,  is  however  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  as  well  as  that  the  whigs  are  unexpect 
ed  elated  by  the  result.  Out  of  Louisiana,  both  parties 
believed  that  in  that  state,  along  the  border  line,  to  se- 
cure tite  safety  of  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  'he  treaty,  that  there  at  least  annexation 
would  sweep  ail  before  it- 

On  the  contrary,  though  the  whigs  had  the  constitu- 
tional convention  to  distract  litem  on  one  hand,  Elliott’s 
illegal  foreign  voters  against  them  oil  the  oilier,  and  only 
two,  instead  of  four  congressional  candidates  in  the 
field,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  they  encountered 
annexation  in  Louisiana,  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  obtained 
a decided  gain  over  the  preceding  election,  when  annex- 
ation had  not  been  started.  They  gain  of  one  member 
of  congress,  and  were  very  near  electing  another.  Tite 
sheriff,  (a  loco,)  contrived  not  to  have  the  polls  opened 
at  all  at  Franklin  where  the  whigs  have  a decided  ma- 
jority. Even  without  that,  tbe  O tachita  district  elects 
v I tiers  to  the  legislature,  thereby  giving  that  party  a ma- 
jority of  eight  in  t'.  e house,  which  stands  34  whigs  and 
26  loco.  The  senate  has  9 loco  to  8 whigs,  but  Mr 


Morse,  now  elected  to  congress,  is  one  of  the  nine;  that 
vacancy  leaves  the  senate  equally  divided.  It  is  stated 
that  the  senatorial  district  is  now  decidedly  whig — if  so 
the  whigs  when  the  vacancy  is  filled,  will  have  a ma- 
jority in  both  houses.  They  have  also  a preponderance 
in  the  constitutional  convention.  The  conservatives 
incline  to  the  side  of  the  whigs. 

I’lte  N.  Orleans  Bee  says;  The  4th  congressional  dis- 
trict, “which  directly  borders  on  Texas,  the  whigs 
cut  down  the  loco  majority  of  last  year  400  votes.  Cer- 
tainly the  Texas  question  has  occasioned  wonderful 
changes.” 

Emigrants.  150  Norwegians  passed  through  Troy- 
N.  Y-,  on  the  13th,  on  their  way  to  Wisconsin. 

Ericsson’s  propellers.  The  Great  Western,  one  of 
tite  swiftest  of  the  English  steamers,  was  fairly  beat  by 
the  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer,  when  she  left  New  York 
on  Iter  last  trip,  before  the  present.  On  leaving  that  port 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  instant,  the  Great  Western  was 
again  fairly  ‘ beat  out  of  sigth”  by  the  U.  S.  iron  cut- 
ter Lesare.  Capt.  Howard.  The  Great  Western  was 
in  excellent  trim,  and  the  Legare  fully  equipped  for  sea, 
with  water  and  provisions  for  three  months, and  her  coal 
banks  completely  filled. 

At  3h.  38m  the  Legare  started  from  the  Battery  under 
hare  poles,  the  Great  Western  being  full  three  quarters 
of  a mile  ahead,  running  before  a fair  wind,  with  five  of 
her  principal  sails  set. 

At  4lt.  40m.  the  Legare  passed  the  Great  Western, 
at  at  5h.  5m-,  one  hour  and  twenty-seven  minutes  after 
leaving  the  Battery,  was  abreast  of  Sandy  Hook,  leaving 
the  Great  Western  half  a mile  astern,  the  Legare  not 
carrying  an  inch  of  canvass  during  the  whole  run. 

The  Franklin  Institute.  The  annual  exhibition  of 
this  useful  association  for  the  promorion  of  the  national 
arts,  is  to  take  place  at  Philadelphia,  commencing  on 
the  11th  of  October  next.  The  managers  are  taking 
measures  to  render  it  an  imposing  and  useful  affair. 

Fur  trade.  The  American  Fur  Company's  new  stea- 
mer Nimrod,  left  St.  Louis  on  the  30th  April,  returned 
on  the  9th  inst.  from  Iter  first  trip  to  the  Yellow  Stone 
River — time  62  days;  the  quickest  trip  ever  made.  The 
boat  is  richly  laden  with  robes  and  furs.  The  weather 
has  been  remarkably  warm  and  dry  in  that  region. — 
Three  Mackinawoboate,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Fox  & 
Livingston,  of  New  York,  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
14th  inst.  from  the  Yellow  Stone  River;  their  cargoes 
consist  of  550  packs  of  buffalo  robes  and  furs. 

Guano.  The  ship  Orpheus,  has  arrived  at  Baltimore 
front  the  Pacific,  with  400  tons  of  this  precious  manure. 
A letter  from  England  to  a house  in  Boston  mentions 
that  vessels  are  at  present  in  great  demand — not  less 
than  from  700  to  S00  being  engaged  in  the  guano  trade 
alone. 

Gunpowder.  It  is  stated  that  an  officer  of  artillery  in 
France,  “who  occupies  one  of  the  fauteuils  of  tite  acade- 
my, has  proved  to  tha t body  that  lie  lias  discovered  a 
method  of  taking  away  the  explosible  properties  of  gun- 
powder, to  be  restored  at  pleasure.  It  is  merely  to  mix 
the  powder  with  finely  powdered  charcoal  or  black  lead, 
filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  grains — and  it  in 
litis  state  it  is  set  fire  to.  it  merely  (uses,  but  does  not 
flame.  In  a recent  experiment,  two  barrels  of  the  pow- 
der thu9  mixed,  were  placed  one  upon  tite  other,  and  the 
lower  one  lighted.  It  burnt  in  about  twenty  m inutes, 
but  the  caloric  developerneut  had  so  little  force,  that  the 
upper  barrel  was  but  lightly  charred,  and  its  contents  un- 
injured. The  powder  is  at  any  time  rendered  servicea- 
ble by  sifting  it.” 

Phenomenon  A havy  rain  at  the  Island  of  Cuba  on 
the  29th  ult.,  swelled  the  rtver  Almendares  to  an  unusual 
height,  and  swept  all  before  it.  Next  clay  the  river  sud- 
denly fell  three  feet  below  what  it  had  been  during  the 
severest  of  the  draught,  leaving  nil  the  boats  high  and 
dry.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  supposed  to  have  sunk. 
This  river  has  heretofore  supplied  the  aqueduct  and  ba- 
sin at  Havana.  It  is  feared  that  it  will  no  longer  do  so, 
in  which  case  the  inhabitants  will  be  apt  to  be  left  dry 
too. 

Philadelphia  custom  house.  The  negotiations  be- 
tween the  agents  of  the  government,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
bank  building  for  a custom  house,  is  concluded.  Tite 
cost  to  the  government  is  $275,000,  paying  cash  $225,- 
000,  and  the  trustees  taking  the  old  custom  house  build- 
ing in  Second  street  at  a valuation  of  $50,000. 

Santa  Fe  traders.  The  remainder  of  the  company 
arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  6th  inst  . bringing  over  $100,- 
000  in  specie,  and  a quantity  of  furs  and  Spanish  hides. 
Bent’s  company  is  daily  looked  for. 

The  border.  One  of  the  main  arguments  for  annex- 
ing Texas,  is  to  prevent  smuggling  upon  the  border. 
We  ought  to  annex  Canada  too,  if  that  he  a sufficient 
reason.  We  see  it  stated  in  the  Montreal  Times,  as  a 
fact,  that  at  several  points  along  the  boundary  which 
divides  a portion  of  the  states  of  N.  York  and  Vermont, 
from  Lower  Canada,  Yankees  have  opened  or  estab- 
lished stores,  which  as  we  could  say  of  neither  side  poli- 
ticians, are  right  on  the  fenct — or,  in  other  words,  they 
are  built  one  half  on  the  American  side  and  the  other 
half  on  the  Canadian.  In  the  Canadian  half  they  keep 
and  sell  such  articles  as  are  subject  to  an  American  ta- 
riff, and  vice  versa.  In  the  Am-rican  side  they  store  all 
tite  goods  upon  which  the  Canadians  impose  a tax. 

Tully  R.  Wl-e,  1st  auditor  of  the  United  States  trea- 
sury, died  at  Washington  oil  the  23d  inst. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


ENGLAND. 

Statistics.  A prize  essay  by  Mr.  Laing,  publish- 
ed in  Chambers’  Edinburg  Journal,  contains  these 
statements  in  relation  to  England: 

The  united  annual  incomes  of  the  people  are  esti- 
mated at  .£290,000,000  to  £310,000,000,  little  more 
than  two  years  of  which  would  pay  off  the  national 
debt.  Accumulated  savings  can  scarcely  find  an 
outlet.  In  the  course  of  about  six  years,  1 ,700  miles 
of  railway  have  been  completed  at  a cost  of  £54,- 
000,000.  The  length  of  navigable  canals  in  Eng- 
land exceeded  2,200  miles.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ed house  in  Great  Britain  is  593,911,  being  nearly 
double  the  number  in  1831.  The  value  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  annually  exported,  has 
risen,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  from 
about  £35,000,000  to  upwards  of  <£50,000,000.  In 
1834  there  were  consumed  35,127,000  lbs.  of  tea, 

22.779.000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  7,000,000  gallons  of  wine, 
and  3,825,000  cwts.  of  sugar.  In  the  same  year, 
.there  were  used  39,314,000  bushels  of  malt,  and 

36.190.000  gallons  of  British  spirits.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1831,  the  United  Kingdom  owned 
21,983  vessels,  having  a tonnage  of  2,724,104;  up- 
wards of  3,000,000  tons  of  this  shipping  leave  port 
annually.  Since  1820,  upwards  of  60,000,000  of 
British  capital  have  been  invested  in  foreign  loans. 

CUBA. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  barque  Rapid,  from  Havana, 
the  New  York  Sun  has  received  papers  up  to  the 
17th  ult.  The  most  interesting  item  of  intelligence 
of  this  arrival  is  the  publication  of  facts  developed 
by  the  investigations  into  the  origin. and  objects  of 
the  late  conspiracy  among  the  blacks  to  get  posses- 
sion o.f  the  island.  The  rp.pnrt  rlF  thp  military  oom 
mission,  occupies  six  closely  printed  columns  of  the 
Diarin  de  la  Habana  of  the  15th  ult.  Mr.  Turnbull, 
late  British  consul  in  Cuba,  and  now  residing  in  the 
British  Island  of  Jamaica,  is  openly  accused  of  in- 
stigating the  slaves  to  insurrection,  with  a design  to 
overthrow  the  while  government  and  open  the  way 
for  England  to  “divide  and  conquer”  that  fertile  and 
valuable  possession.  It  appears  to  have  been  a des 
perate  plot  to  rehearse  the  bloody  and  atrocious 
scenes  of  the  St.  Domingo  massacre,  in  which  Bri- 
tish emissaries  figured  so  conspicuously.  Among  the 
persons  punished  for  participation  in  the  conspiracy, 
we  notice  five  English  names,  viz:  Andrew  J.  Dodge, 
condemned  to  death , Daniel  Quelis,  Joseph  Dustis, 
and  Lewis  Degal,  transported;  John  Gisbert,  to  be 
placed  under  surveillance. 

INDIA. 

The  Punjaub.  A bloody  fight  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  7th  of  May  between  Ileera  Singh, 
the  present  prime  mieisler,  and  a party  of  the  sons 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  are  opposed  to  him,  led  on  by 
Ittur  Singh,  a chief  of  considerable  influence,  in 
September  last,  when  Ajeel  Singh  had  murdered  the 
then  king,  Shere  Singh,  and  the  prime  minister  Dhy- 
an  Singh,  he  was  himself  slain  in  a fight  with  Heera 
Singh,  who  avenged  the  death  of  his  father,  Dhyan, 
by  ordering  all  the  family  of  Ajeet  to  be  butchered. 
One  boy  of  nine  years  was  allowed  to  live,  and  an 
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uncle,  named  Ittur  or  Utter  Singh,  escaped  into  the 
Sikh  states,  protected  by  the  British.  After  seven 
months’  residence,  he  went  back  on  the  30th  of  April, 
and  joined  the  party  under  Cashmeera  Singh  and  Pe 
shora  Singh,  both  sons,  (though  of  minor  ranks),  of 
old  Runjcct  Singh.  They  proceeded  to  attack  Heera 
Singh,  and  a bloody  conflict  look  place,  in  which 
Heera  was  said  to  have  been  wounded.  Ittur  Singh 
was  considered  bv  some  of  the  partisans  of  Heera 
as  being  supported  by  the  British,  and  they,  there- 
fore, have  threatened  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
latter,  to  revenge  theselves  on  those  who  had  coun- 
tenanced the  proceedings  of  Itlur  Singh. 

Affghans.  The  threatened  movement  of  the^no. 
torious  Khan  on  Peshawur  had  not  taken  place.  The 
position  of  his  father,  Dhost  Mahomed,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory;  his  age,  his  infirmities,  and  the 
complicated  state  of  the  affairs  of  Cubul  would,  it 
was  thought,  induce  him  to  icsign  his  sovereignty 
into  the  hands  of  Ackhar. 

Scinde.  The  news  from  Scinde  extends  to  the 
10th  of  May,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  busy  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  Beloochec 
chiefs  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  21th  of  May, 
when  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  17,000  ol  them  would 
attend,  each  having  an  unarmed  attendant.  Thirty 
thousand  men  assembled  to  deliberate,  would  pre- 
sent an  odd  appearance.  It  was  supposed  that  sir 
Charles  had  some  important  measures  to  propose  to 
their  attention.  In  Upper  Scinde,  where  genera] 
Simpson,  (who  was  to  be  succeeded  by  gen.  Hunter) 
commanded,  nothing  remarkable  had  occurred.  Pre- 
parations were  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  freebooters  under  Beeja  Khan,  who  had 
acquired  new  strength  in  consequence  of  the  unsuc. 
cessful  attempt  made  by  the  force  under  captain 
Tait  and  lieutenant  Fitzgerald  to  storm  Poolajee. 

The  Bengal  troops  had  arrived  at  Sukkur,  where 
they  were  making  arrangements  for  locating  them, 
selves.  Gen.  Hunter  was  expected  there  from  Fe- 
rozepore. 

Great  expectation  was  entertained  respecting  the 
meeting  of  two  large  corps  of  troops,  which  are  to 
be  collected  towards  the  months  of  August  and  Sep. 
tember  on  the  Sutlej,  the  one  to  the  west  to  be  com- 
manded by  general  sir  C.  Napier,  and  the  other  near 
Ferozepore,  by  sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  Punjaub  is  calculated  to  hasten  the  mo- 
vements of  the  British  India  movements  in  that  di. 
rection.  The  attempts  lately  made  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  the  British  sepoys,  and  the  large  sums  sent 
to  Ferozepore  and  vicinity,  £17G\000,  have  excited 
a strong  wish  for  punishing  the  unprincipled  chiefs 
of  Lahore.  The  large  force  of  80,000  men  was 
therefore  ordered,  and  it  was  thought  lord  Ellenbo. 
rough  and  sir  C.  Napier  would  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  the  Punjaub;  the  former  is  adipbmalist  and 
a politician,  and  the  latter  is  a general. 

In  Gwalior  there  were  intrigues  fomented  by  the 
queen  Dowager  against  the  British  and  I he  regent’s  es 
lablished  there;  but  a caution  and  a throat  Lad  h-en 
gitcu  u 1 1 ttre  part  of  the  supreme  government.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Candeish,  called  Burhanpore,  had 
been  ceded  to  the  British,  and  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  troops  from  Mhow  and  Asserghur.  The  occu- 
pation of  it  by  the  British  is  satisfactory  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  it  was  going  to  ruin  under  the  Mahralta  yoke. 

One  of  the  freebooiing  chiefs  of  Boghilkund  has  hah 
his  castle  levelled  to  the  earth,  and  is  himself  a prisoner 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
supreme  government. 

Trinidad.  The  scheme  to  promote  free  immigra 
tion  into  Trinidad  from  the  Coast  of  Africa,  by  send- 
ing a transport  to  convey  passengers  thither  from 
Sierra  Leone,  having  failed,  has  been  abandoned. 

MEXICO. 

The  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter,  Woodbury,  arrived  at 
N.  Orleans  on  the  21st  ult.  from  Vera  Cruz,  with 
despatches  for  government  from  tiie  American 
charge,  at  Mexico.  She  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  12th. 
News  of  the  rejection  of  the  Texas  treaty  by  the 
U.  S.  senate  which  reached  there  on  the  10th,  gave 
great  joy,  and  was  forwarded  by  express  to  Mexico. 
American  business  revived  immediately. 

After  a warm  debate  the  Mexican  congress  ac- 
ceded to  Santa  Anna’s  requisition  for  30,000  men  and 
four  millions  of  dollars,  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Texas.  Orders  were  issued  for  all  officers  on  leave, 
to  report  immediately  for  duty.  General  Canalize 
is  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  Gen.  Wollthe 
second  in  command 


Thf.  Mexican  Navy  at  present  consists  of. 

The  steamer  Guadeloupe,  4 guns — cost  $225,069 

The  steamer  Montezuma,  8 guns,  “ 414,602. 

Those  two  sleamera  were  built  and  fitted  in  Eng- 
gland  for  the  Mexicans,  and  are  now  refitting  for 
them  at  New  Pork. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  navy  consists  of  the 
following  vessels: 

Steamer  Eegenerador  7 guns. 

Brig  Gen.  Santa  Anna  9 “ 

Brig  Mexico  15  “ 

Brig  Tempoalteca  7 “ 

Schooner  Aguila  7 “ 

Schooner  Libertad  4 “ 

Pilot,  boat  Morales  2 « 

In  all  63  guns. 

The  government  has  contracted  for  some  floating 
batteries,  in  the  United  States,  which  are  to  be  used 
for  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Ulioa.  [Exptess. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Dr.  William  Collins,  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
first  auditor  of  the  treasury,  m the  place  of  Tully  R. 
Wise,  esq.  deceased. 

Consul.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has 
recognised  John  Leppien  as  consul  at  Hanover  for 
the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

U.  S.  Treasury.  Treasury  department,  July  30, 
18-14.  The  following  statement,  published  in  com- 
pliance with  tiie  provisions  of  the  6th  section  of  the 
act  of  congress  entitled  “an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  gavern- 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1845, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  is  made  out  as  correctly  as 
it  can  be  done  from  the  returns  received  and  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  found  to  vary  little  from  the  fact  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  for  the  2J  quarter, 
1844. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing the  30th  June  last,  from  all  sources,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  customs  $8,471,000  00 

“ Lands  500,500  00 

“ Miscellaneous  sources  50,000  00 

“ Treasury  notes  per  act  1842  25.000  00 


$9,046,500  00 

The  payments  made  during  the  same  period  were: 
On  account  of  civil,  mis- 


cellaneous and  foreigri 
intercourses 

On  account  of  army,  in- 
cluding miscellaneous 

On  account  of  Indian 
department 

On  uccuuni  of  fortifica- 
tions 

On  account  of  pensions 


$1,280,773  69 


1,216,978  20 

95,249  44 

145,752  41 
234,998  75 


On  account  of  navy 
On  account  of  interest  and  public  debt 
On  account  of  reimbursement  and  in- 
terest on  treasury  notes 


1,692,979  80 
1,300,481  25 
537,808  65 

1,063,983  24 


$5,866,030  63 

GEO.  M.  BIBB,  Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Legation  to  China.  Hon.  Caleb  CuHiing  writes 
as  follows  to  the  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser: 

I arrived  here  safe  and  well  in  the  Brandy  wine,  on 
the  24th  ult.,  and  Mr.  Webster  the  same.  We  tarry 
here  until  the  monsoon  will  permit  us  to  proceed 
north  towards  the  “Heavenly  court.” 

Our  country  and  countrymen  are  in  high  favor  in 
China;  and  if  nothing  adverse  occurs  to  interruptmy 
endeavors,  I am  confident  of  success  in  negotiating 
with  this  government. 

The  newspapers  will  have  informed  you  that  Dr. 
Bridgeman  and  Dr.  Parker  are  joint  interpreters  of 
the  legation.  It  ought  to  be  understood  in  addition 
that  Dr.  Bridgeman  is  chaplain  of  the  legation  in 
title  and  in  fact.  I have  deemed  it  essential  to  have 
religious  services  performed  at  the  residence  of  the 
legation  every  Lord’s  day,  and  shall  adhere  to  the 
practice  so  long  a3  my  mission  lasts- 
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I liave  hart  a very  interesting  journey  to  this  place 
through  part  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  hope, 
if  I live  to  return  home,  to  bring  with  me  some  fruits 
of  my  expedition,  in  knowledge  and  experience,  if 
nothing  else. 

I am  diligently  employed  in  the  studies  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  legation,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
by  the  sojourn  at  Macao.  I am,  very  truly  and  re- 
spectfully, yours,  &c.  C.  CUSHING. 

Votes  for  President.  The  following  is  a-state- 
mentofthe  votes  given  at  different  times  for  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency: 


1828 

1832 

1836 

1840 


Adams 

H.  Clay 

Harrison 

While 

Webster 

Harrison 


507,412 

228,561 

736,736 

1,262,763 


Jackson 

Jackson 


642,096 

707,107 


Van  Buren  762,149 
Van  Buren  1,126,137 


Medals.  List  of  national  medals  presented  to  the 
National  institute  by  Franklin  Peale,  chief  coiner  of 
the  mint  of  the  United  States,  1844. 

Presidential  series.  The  dies  of  this  series  were 
constructed  for  the  department  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
medals  are  usually  struck  in  silver.  Dies  of  presi- 
dents Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Harrison  have 
not  been  constructed, 

1.  Jefferson.  4.  J.  Q.  Adams.  6.  Van  Buren. 

2.  Madison.  5.  Jackson.  7.  Tyler. 

3.  Monroe. 

Military  series.  Arm y.  The  two  first  of  this  series 
are  In  honor  of  revolutionary  services,  and  were  ori- 
ginally struck  soon  after  the  close  of  that  war,  the 
remainder  in  honor  of  services  during  the  late  war. 


1.  Gates. 

2.  Morgan. 

3.  Scott. 

4 Miller. 

5,  Gaines. 


1 3.  Cassin. 

14.  Warrington. 

15.  Blakely. 

16.  Stewart. 

17.  Biddle. 


8.  Preble. 

9.  Jones. 


6.  Porter.  11.  Shelby. 

7.  Brown.  12.  Harrison. 

8.  PUpley.  13-  Croghan. 

9.  Macomb. 

10.  Jackson. 

Navy.  All  of  this  series  were  struck  in  honor  of 
services  during  the  late  war. 

1.  Hull.  7.  Elliott. 

2.  Jones.  8.  Burrows. 

3.  Decatur.  9.  McCall. 

4.  Bainbridge.  10.  Lawrence. 

5.  Perry.  ' 11.  Macdonough. 

6.  Perry’screw.  12.  Henley. 

Electrotype  series.  This  series  has  been  copied  from 
the  medals,  the  dies  of  which  were  constructed  in 
other  countries  or  are  lost.  The  medal  voted  to  Cant. 
Stewart  has  not  been  recovered. 

1.  Washington.  5.  Captors  of 

2.  Wayne.  Andre. 

3.  Fleury.  6.  Howard. 

4.  Col.  Wash-  7.  Greene, 

ington. 

Additional  series.  State  of  Pennsylvania  to. Perry; 

inauguration,  Van  Buren;  Visit  to  the  mint,  Tyler.— 
Whole  number  49. 

ARMY. 

The  commander  in  chief  Gen.  Scott,  and  suite, 
are  on  a tour  of  inspection  on  the  upper  lakes. 

Survey.  The  St.  Augustine  News  of  the  13th 
mst.  states  that  Lieut.  Blake  has  received  orders  to 
commence  the  survey  of  a railroad  route  across  Flo- 
rida, from  Jacksonville  to  Cross  Keys. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  United  States  brig  Oregon , commander  Pierey, 
sailed  from  Pensacola  for  N.  York  on  the  14th  ult. 

The  frigate  Potomac,  ship  Vincennes,  and  brig  So- 
mers, on  the  15th  inst.  .... 

On  the  same  day  the  Trench  corvette  Lei  Jjj'il haute 
arrived  at  Pensacola  from  Campeachy,  also,  the  U. 
States  brig  Lawrence,  Gardner,  from  Norfolk. 

The  Madisonian  states,  that  Lieut.  Junius  Bayle, 
U.  S.  navy,  of  the  Washington  navy  yard,  is  about 
to  leave  thaLstation  for  the  Port  Mahon,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, as  naval  storekeeper,  under  the  act  of 
congress  passed  at  the  late  session,  dismissing  the 
present  civil  incumbents  and  authorising  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  of  the  navy. 

The  Sloop  of  War  Plymouth.  A gentleman 
resident  at  Gibraltar,  under  date  of  May  13,  1844, 
w riles  to  a friend  in  Boston:  “In  my  long  experi- 

ence at  this  great  rendezvous  for  vessels  ot  war  of 
all  nations,  I have  never  visited  one  to  compare, 
when  taken  as  a whole,  with  the  Plymouth.  Our 
governor,  with  the  head  of  the  artillery,  visited  her 
during  her  stay  here,  and  their  opinions,  I am  happy 
to  say,  confirm  me  in  this  conclusion.  And  not  only 
did  their  expressions  of  commendation  extend  to  the 
»hip  i i *-  c I f I. ■ 1 . 1 her  gal  h-- e 1 v m ;der,  \ . nose  m an 

A ; ,.  co:.uo>.i  the  t .Item  of  all  who 

made  [.if  acquaintance.  In  ......  l recognise  a India 

of  by  gone  days,  and  a noble  hearted  man.” 


Steam  navy.  England  and  France.  “The  gov- 
ernment of  (his  country  have  fora  long  time  been  ac- 
tively sensible  to  the  probability  of  a war  with 
France;  and,  exercising  a wholesome  and  discreet 
judgment,  . have  made  suitable  preparation  to 
meet  any  emergency  that. may, arise.  The  hostile  par- 
ty across  the  water  seem  to  be  resolved  to  lose  no 
oportunily  for  provoking  this  country  to  enter  the 
arena  of  battle.  Numerous  demonstrations  have 
been  made  by  them,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  our  ministers  have  received  important  intelli- 
gence of  intended  .acts  of  aggression,  which  they 
purpose  meeting  with  promptitude  and  energy.  A 
gentleman  of  great  abilities,  and  high  in  office,  has 
recently  made  a tour  of  inspection  to  the  outports,  in 
order  to  survey  the  mercantile  steamers  capable  of 
carrying  heavy  metal,  and  we  understand  that  32 
pounders,  and  long  traversing  guns,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary fixings  for  mounting,  stores,  ammunition,  &c. 
are  to  be  collected  in  depots,  at  the  seaports,  for 
those  vessels  that  are  able  to  beat-  them;  sb  that 
the  couise  of  a few  hours-^cvery  requisite  being  in 
previous  preparation)  a most  formidable  and  over- 
powering steam  navy  will  be  able  to  eover  the  ocean 
in  ali  directions.  Our  steam-frigates  are  to  carry 
84  pounders,  which  will  do  fearful  execution  two 
miles  distant  at  point  blank  range.” 

[London  United  Service  Gazelle. 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  York.  Public  schools.  The  editor  of  the 
New  York  Commercial,  after  having  made  examina- 
tions, states  that  the.  cost  for  each  scholar  to  the 
public  school  society  has  been  for  some  years  on  an 
average  about  $4  50.  By  calculations  recently  made 
it  is  ascertained  that  for  1842,  the  expense  was 
§4  42,  and  for  1843,  §4  22.  . 

“The  excess  of  1S42  over  the  year  1843  was  for 
carpenter’s  work  done  on  some  of  the  buildings, 
which  amounted  to  §2,500.  The  above  estimate  in- 
cludes teachers’ salaries,  books,  stationery,  sewing 
materials,  ail  articles  used  in  cleaning  the  buildings, 
fuel,  repairs,  and  all  incidental  expenses. 

In  1841,  as  appears  by  a document  before  the  sen- 
ate, §2  75  is  stated  to  he  the  cost  per  pupil— includ- 
ing only  teachers’  salaries,  and  leaving,  of  course, 
only  §i  69  as  the  cost  of  the  remaining  items.  At 
that  the  cost  per  scholar  through  the  districts  of  the 
state  was  §3  35  for  teachers’  salaries  only,  and  for 
eight  months  of  the  year,  while  the  public  school 
society’s  pupils,  cost  but  §2  75  for  twelve  months. 

Up  to  1343  the  cost  per  scholar,  including  supplies, 
&e.  as  above.,  was  only  §1  69,  and  up  to  that  date 
no  building  had  been  erected  with  the  slatesch.ool 
moneys. 

The  calculation  for  1843  will  be  found  the  more 
economical,  as  it  appears  that  more  than  8,000  of  the 
pupils  were  in  the  advanced  studies  of  grammar, 
geography,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic,  some  of  them 
| to  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping  and  trigonome- 
; try,  and  requiring  more  expensive  provisions  for 
books  &c.  This  does' not  include  6,000  in  elements- 
rv  geography  and  first  rules  of  arithmetic.” 

| The  Buffalo  Advertiser  says:  A state  committee 
of  school  superintendents  is  now  in  session  at  Ro- 
chester. The  subjects  of  discussion  are  text  books, 
course  of  study,  school  discipline,  modes  of  teaching, 

; &c.  An  earnest  debate  has  been  had  upon  a resolu- 
! lion  disapproving  and  recommending  the  discontinu- 
ance of  corporeal  punishment  in  schools.  For  our 
part  we  should  BE  >.  ining-vo  o-  n iKat  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teachers.  Flogging  may  be  carried 
] so  far  as  to  become  an  abuse,  but  in  the  present  state 
i of  public  sentiment  we  think  there  is  more  danger 
1 of  a child  being  injured  by  lack  of  correction  than 
by  its  excess.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  a few 
illustrative  cuts  will  occasionally  be  found  highly 
S useful  in  quickening  the  apprehension.  How  many 
; grown  lip  men  can  say  they  have  been  flogged  when 
they  did  not  deserve  it?  A few  cases  may  possibly 
dwell  in  their  remembrance,  but  on  the  whole  we 
! venture  to  say  that,  even  under  the  old  dispensation 
I of  school  masters  who  believed  in  fundamental  in- 
! struction.  where  they  were  flogged  once  unjustly 
they  escaped  a dozen  times  when  they  richly  deserv- 
ed if.  The  debate  on  the  subject  was  finally  closed 
by  the^adoption  of  the  following  judicious  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  substitution  of  moral  for  physi- 
cal punishment  be  recommended  to  teachers  to  be 
adopted  as  rapidly  as  the  preservation  of  good  order 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  will  allow. 

Croton  Aqueduct.  The  length  of  pipes  laid  down 
in  the  city  of  New  York  for  distributing  the  Croton 
water  is  1511  miles.  The  amount  of  water  rents  re- 

The  water, is  used  by  1,33  ; pri.  ate  dwellings.'] 

, ..Inch  pa>  Ire  .n  §5  U §’s5  per  „i,s.  un,  li.e  aye  rag 

I rate  per  annum,  for  dwellings  is  §12.  The  number) 


of  steam  engines,  stables,  bathing  houses,  &c., 
supplied  with  water  is  1,987.  There  arc  600  free 
hydrants,  and  1,50.0  fire  hydrants. 

Resistance  of  tenants  in  Rensselaer.  We  regret  to 
learn  that  the  sheriff  of  Rensselaer  county,  in  at- 
tempting to  serve  certain  process  on  the  tenants  of 
Wm.  P.  Van  Rensselaer,  esq.,  has  been  resisted  and 
the  power  of  the  law  set  at-  defiance. 

We  understand  that  yesterday  the  sheriff,  attended 
by  his  deputy,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Lansmgburg,  and  a 
civil  posse  of  some  75  citizens,  proceeded  from  Troy 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  declarations  in  ejectment 
upon  tenants  of  the  Manor  in  the  towns  of  Stephen- 
town  and  Sandlake.  When  the  posse  arrived  at 
Alps  Corners,  in  the  town  of  Stephentown,  they 
were  met  by  about  100  men,  disguised  ns  Indians, 
armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  hatchets,  and  other  wea- 
pons. The  men  surrounded  the  posse,  unhitched  the 
horses  from  their  teams  and  turned  them  loose.  They 
then  demanded  and  obtained  from  Deputy  Sheriff 
Alien  his  papers,  which  were  immediately  burnt,  and 
the  deputy  and  a Mr.  Eastman,  of  East  Nassau, 
were  tarred  and  feathered;  some  of  the  men  stand- 
ing over  them  and  threatening  them  with  personal 
violence  in  case  they  made  the  least  resistance.  The 
remainder  of  the  posse  only  escaped  similar  treat- 
ment by  a promise  to  leave  the  town  forthwith 
which  they  did  and  all  returned  to  Troy. 

The  infection  spreading.  The  impunity  with  which 
the  tenants  of  Rensselaer  manor  have  been  permit- 
ted to  set  at  nought  their  own  voluntary  obligations 
and  the  laws,  has  produced  the.  natural  consequence 
of  stimulating  to  like  insubordination  and  contempt 
of  law  elsewhere. 

The  Kingston  Ulster  County  Journal  gives  this  ac- 
count of  Indian  outrages  in  Schoharie,  Green,  Dela- 
ware, and  Ulster. 

The  anti-rent  movement.  The  opposition  to  the 
payment  of  rent  by  those  who  occupy  the  lease-land 
in  the  counties  of  Schoharie,  Green,  Delaware,  and 
Ulster,  as  well  as  in  Rensselaer,  is  progressing.  The 
tenants  of  these  lands  are  acting  with  an  earnestness 
which  must  soon  result  in  some  definite  and  final 
settlement  of  this  vexed  question.  They  seem  de- 
termined that  the  whole  matter  should  be  under- 
stood by  the  people,  and  for  this  purpose  associations 
have  been  formed  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  lands  lie.  Frequent  meetings  are  also 
held  for  the  purpose  of 'concentrated  action  and  effi- 
cient organization;  and  to  arrive  -at  correct  conclu- 
sions in  Ihe  matter,  they  are  having  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  the  original  patents.  These  public 
meetings  are  riot  confined  alone  to  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  (he  lands,  but  extend  far  beyond  them. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  interior  of  Shandaken 
a few  days  ago,  and  we  learn  that  others  will  also  be 
held  in  the  town  of  Olive  and  in  this  village.  The 
speakers  who  address  this  meeting  are  said  to  pos- 
sess great  ability.  The  tenants  who  favor  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  payment  of  rent,  dress  in  Indian  fashion, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  a uniform  style — wearing  most- 
ly frock-coats,  either  of  red  or  some  bright  color, 
with  a belt  around  the  waist  containing  a scalping 
knife,  pistol,  &c.;  a false-face  cut  out  of  leather, 
and  caps  ornamented  in  various  ways.  When  as- 
sembled in  large  numbers,  it  is  said  they  make  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  On  the  4lh  of  July  a 
large  meeting  was  held  at  Pine-Hill  Clove,  which 
was  addressed  by  several  speakers.  The  number  in 
attendance  was  represented  to  have. been  about  5000. 
At  the  meeting  were  300  tenants,,  in  their  Indian 
dress.  The  blowing  of  an  ordinary  dinner  horn  is 

UlC  signal  by  -n- h Vc h ibcy  ..ml  it  is  forbid- 

den to  be  blown  for  any  other,  purpose. 

'.Ve  will  briefly  state  the  claim  of  the  tenants, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  respecting  its  jus- 
tice. They  consider  the  rents  enormous,  and  offer 
to  purchase  the  lands  at  a fair  value,  provided  a 
good  title  can  be  given.  The  lands  were  grants 
from  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  when  we  were 
her  colonies.  The  patents  for  these  lands  are  not 
satisfactory  to  the  tenants,  and  here  would  seem  to 
be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  a settlement  at  the  out- 
set; but  the  legislature,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  can 
confirm  these  grants,  as  well  as  render  the  terms  by 
w hich  they  are  leased  less  odious,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Could 
this  be  done  without  a violation  of  contracts,  it 
would  doubtless  be  for  the  public  good,  both  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  difficulties  which  now  seem  to 
threaten  a disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  stale,  as 
well  as  multiplying  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
securing  to  labor  a more  just  re-ward.  As  yet,  no 
forcible  resistance  has  been  made  or.  overt  act  com- 
mitted; and  we  trust  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  occur. 

1’lie  prevalence  thro  ighout  our  country  of  move- 

cause  o!  alarm  to  the  friends  cf  p.oulur  govern- 
ment. -Let  1 I Li  I j ; t J 0 , • 1 L.iic  i.  eroilJC^S  lj  Lt 

careful,  lest  they  sully  the  honor  of  the  state,  while 
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seeking  to  attain  what  they  believe  are  their  just 
rights.  A calm  but  decided  course,  is  ever  the  best 
means  of  attaining  and  securing  them.  The  lease 
lands  in  Delaware  and  Ulster,  are  mostly  held  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong,  Livingston,  Fiobinson,  and  Ma- 
dame Laussat. 

New  Jersey.  It  appears  by  an  official  report  to 
the  slate  convention  of  New  Jersey,  that  there  were 
652  judges  of  the  county  courts  in  this  state,  and 
1 ,395  justices  in  the  several  counties. 

Georgia.  The  stato  convention  met  on  the  24th 
June,  at  Milledgeville,  and  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  ticket  of  presidential  electors. 

For  the  state  at  large. 

Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  of  Oglethorpe. 

Joel  Crawford,  of  Early. 

For  the  congressional  districts: 

1st  District — W.  P.  McConnell,  of  Liberty'. 

2d  District— Thacker  B.  Howard,  of  Muscogee. 

31  District — C.  L.  Strong,  of  Bibb. 

4th  District-  R.  A.  T.  Ridley,  of  Troup. 

5th  District — David  Irwin,  of  Cobb. 

6th  District — Charles  Daugherty,  of  Clarke. 

7th  District — William  C.  Dawson,  of  Greene. 

8th  District— C.  J.  Jenkins,  of  Richmond. 

The  resolutions  of  the  national  whig  convention 
were  adopted  by  the  Georgia  convention,  and  one 
approving  the  nominations  of  Clay  and  Frelinghuy- 
sen.  A central  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  U.  States. 
The  annual  statements  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  three  quarters  ending  June  30,  1843, 
when  according  to  late  law,  the  new  fiscal  year  ter- 
minated— shows  the  exports  of  domestic  produce,  as 
compared  with  the  formeryears,  to  present  the  follow- 
ing result: 

Exports  from  the  United  Stales. 


1841. 

1342. 

1843. 

The  Sea 

2,846,851 

2,283,010 

2,112,548 

“ Forest 

6,264.856 

5,518,262 

3,351,909 

Agriculture 

16,737,462 

16,472,424 

10.919,602 

Tobacco 

12,576,703 

9,540,755 

4,650,979 

Cotton 

54,330,341 

47,593,464 

49,119,806 

Ollier  agriculture 

103,441 

81,470 

176,784 

Cotton  prints 

450,503 

385,040 

358,415 

White 

2,324,829 

2,297,964 

2,575,049 

Twist 

43.503 

37,964 

57,312 

Other  cotton 

303,701 

250,361 

232,774 

Coin 

2,746,486 

1.170,754 

107,429 

Other  manuf’tures 

7,654,030 

6,799,167 

2,131,176 

exportation  either  to  England  or  the  United  Stales, 
thereby  giving  the  ships  an  opportunity  of  refitting, 
without  the  delay  or  exposure  of  returning  to  the  U. 
States. 

Commercial  States  and  Cities.  The  growth  of 
our  states  and  cities  in  commercial  rank  must  at  all 
times  be  of  interest,  but  a correct  statement  of  their 
comparative  business  call  only  be  ascertained  by  the 
reports  of  ihe  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  owned  in  ihe  three  leading  commercial 
sl/tes,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine,  com- 
pared with  the  amount  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
30th  Sept.  1842,  is  as  follows: 

June  30,  1842.  Sept.  30,  1842.  Inc’se. 


Total,  106,382,232  92,969,996  77,793,782 

The  above  are  domestic  exports  only.  The  total 
amount  of  exports  was  $84,364,480,  of  which  $6,552,- 
697  were  foreign  articles.  Of  domestic  articles 
$60.107,S10  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and 
$17,G85,964  in  foreign  vessels.  Of  the  foreign  arti- 
cles, $4,945,817  were  exported  in  American  vessels, 
and  $1,606,880  in  foreign  vessels.  The  imports  du- 
ring ihe  nine  months  ending  30th  June,  1843,  have 
amounted  to  $64,754,799;  of  which  there  were,  im- 
ported in  American  vessels  $49,971,875,  and  in  fo- 
reign vessels  $14,781,924.  1,143,523  tons  American 

shipping  entered,  and  1,263,  083  tons  cleared  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  Sinle«.  534-153  ' 11  m.eign 
shipping  entered,  and  523,949  tons  cleared  during  the 
same  period. 

The  registered  tonnage,  as  corrected  at 

this  office,  is  stated  at  1,009,375  01 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  1,076,155  59 
And  fishing  vessels  at  73,142  32 


Tons  2,158,202  92 

Of  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage, 

amounting  as  befoie  staled,  to  2,085,460  60 

There  were  employed  in  the  whale 

fishery  153,474  86 


The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  built  in 
the  United  States  during  the  nine 
months  ending  on  the  30th  June,  viz: 

Registered  7,275  32 

Enrolled  36,342  45 


Tons 


43,717  77 


Commercial  Regulations, — New  Zealand.  De- 
partment of  stale , July  26, 1844.  Information  has  been 
received  at  this  department  from  the  United  States 
consulate  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  that 
the  governor  of  that  colony  has  been  pleased  to  per- 
mit, at  its  instance,  American  whale  ships  to  land 
their  cargo  of  oil  in  the  ports  of  New  Zealand,  for 


New  York 
Massachusetts 
Ma  ine 


Tons. 

557,631 

495,298 

286,274 


Tons. 

513,785 

494,889 

281,425 


Tons. 

43,246 

409 

4,849 


Showing  an  increase  in  New  York  nearly  eight 
times  as  large  as  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
together. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  tonnage 
of  the  different  leading  ports,  with  the  increase  du- 
ring the  time  included  in  I lie  report: 


June 

30,  ’43.  Sept.  30, ’42 

1.  Inc’se. 

In. 

p.  ct. 

New  York 

496,965 

459,434 

37,491 

8.16 

Boston 

202  599 

193,502 

9,097 

4.70 

Philadelphia 

104.340 

100,641 

3,699 
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New  Bedford 

100,081 

98,520 

1,561 

1.58 

Baltimore 

74,825 

75,099 

274 

loss 

Portland 

56,172 

54,531 

1,640 

3 00 

Balh 

51,401 

43,639 

2,762 

5.06 

Waldoboro’ 

50,434 

56,194 

5,760 

loss 

9.75 

Barnstable 

41,450 

43,027 

1,577 

loss 

3 66 

New  London 

35,391 

35,773 

382 

loss 

Nantucket 

34,342 

32,048 

2,294 

7.15 

Salem 

33,917 

34,311 

394 

loss 

1.14 

Belfast 

33,823 

33,176 

647 

1.95 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  of 
New  York  state  has  increased  in  the  nine  months  6jj 
per  cent,  and  that  o£  Maine  2 per  cent,  while  Massa- 
chusetts remained  nearly  stationary.  If  the  city  of 
New  York  alone  is  taken,  the  increase  in  her  favor 
is  still  more  striking,  her  net  gain  being  816  per 
cent — while  the  net  gain  in  the  twelve  districts  enu- 
merated above,  is  only  If  per  cent  in  the  same  time. 
The  places  that  show  an  increase,  rank  thus: — New 
Y'ork  8. 16  per  cent;  Nantucket,  (Mass.)  7.15;  Bath, 
(Maine)  5.66;  Boston  4 70;  Philadelphia  3.67;  Port- 
land 3.00;  Belfast,  (Maine,)  1.95;  New  Bedford  1.58. 
Those  places  which  show  a diminution  of  tonnage, 
are  Waldoboro’,  (Maine,)  a loss  of  9.75  per  cent, 
Barnstable,  (Mass.)  3.66  per  cent,  and  Salem  1.14 
per  cent  loss. 

In  the  building  of  vessels  the  state  of  Maine  stands 
first,  New  York  second,  and  Massachusetts  third. 

No.  vessels  built.  Tonnage. 

Maine  71  15,120 

New  York  124  13,268 

Massachusetts  40  9,974 


Total  235  38,392 

Or  more  than  half  of  all  the  tonnage  built  in  the 
United  States  during  the  periods  of  time  included  in 
the  report.  [JV.  Y.  Express. 

New  York  Banks.  The  free  trade  journals  are 
endeavoring  to  create  an  impression  that  the  banks  of 
New  York  are  in  a weak  condition  Express 

lurni^Loo  ti»®  fallowing; 

A statement  of  the  leading  items  of  the  banks  of 
the  city  of  N.  York  from  July  ’41  to  May  ’44,  shows 
that  there  has  never  been  a safer  business.  The  items 
stand  as  follows: 

Specie.  Circulation,  Deposites. 

6,234,456  4,265,205  , 

3,905.561  4,245,772  1 1.936,2.75 

5,280.032  3,743,835  — 

7,279,566  4,631,353  15,452, -541 

36.514,3.32  12,965,944  5,303,525  23  475,641 

36.734,936  — - — - 

41,121,427  8,435,933  5,354,834 
42,129,817  8.485,563  5,891,433 


Loans. 

July,  1841  30,975.266 
Jan.  1842  29.780,735 
July,  1842  29,709,537 
Jan.  1843  29,579,088 
Aug.  “ 

Nov.  “ 

Feb.  1844 
May,  “ 


23,306.907 
25,000.757 

This  certainly  does  not  show  a very  bad  state  of 
things,  and  until  a change  comes  over  the  New  York 
banks  the  croakings  of  the  Post  are  rather  prema- 
ture. The  secret  of  the  fears  of  the  Post,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Great  Western  took  out  $25,000 
in  specie,  ‘‘and  perhaps,  as  it  says,  some  (rifle  beside 
that  no  mention  was  made  of.  In  the  spring  of  1837, 
before  the  great  crash  and  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments consequent  upon  our  great  foreign  indebted- 
ness, the  export  of  specie  was  largely  made  in  flour 
barrels  and  other  equally  harmless  packages,  it  may 
be  so  now  to  some  extent  at  least.” 

EXCHANGE  SPECIE  OR  BILLS  ON  LONDON. 

From  the  Jfew  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List. 

The  following  calculation  prepared  by  a gentle- 
man of  this  city  skilled  in -matters  of  this  kind,  will, 


we  believe,  be  found  accurate  and  interesting  to  many 
of  our  readers.  The  table  shows  at  a glance  at  what 
rates  of  exchange  shipments  of  sovereigns  are  pro- 
fitable. It  will  be  seen  that  sterling  exchange  is 
now  below  the  specie  point,  even  could  sovereigns 
be  bought  at  $4  83.  Shipments  of  silver  to  France 
are  made  when  it  is  unprofitable  to  ship  to  England, 
as  the  French  Assay ists  have  the  art  of  extracting  a 
minute  portion  of  gold  from  silver  coin  which  more 
than  pays  the  costs  of  extraction: 

5,000  sovereigns  purchased  at  $4  85  $24,250  00 

Charges  packing,  freight  to  Boston,  &c.  ’ 4 50 

Marine  Insurance  at  ' per  cent.  121  25 

Policy  “ i 25 

Total  cost  in  New  York 
Value  of  the  same  in  London 
Less  charges  in  London,  freight 

at  % per  cent.  .£18  15  0 

Primage,  5 per  cent.  0 18  9 

Landing  charges,  postages,  &c.  1 16  3 

Commission,  \ per  cent"  25  0 0 

46  10  0 

Net  proceeds,  cash  <£4953  10  0 

Add  interest  of  63  days,  at  4 per  cent.  34  13  5 


$24,377  00 
<£5,000  00 


Against  which  shipment  may  be  drawn  <£4988  3 5 
at  sixty  days,  sight,  which,  to  produce  the  above 
amount  of  $24,377,  laid  out  for  sovereigns,  would 
establish  the  exchange  on  London  at  $109  95  per 
cent. 

By  the  same  calculation,  we  find  that  sovereigns 
purchased  at  $4  83,  4 85,  4 85,  4 87,  4 88,  make 
an  exchange  of  $109  50,  109  73,  109  95,  110  18, 
110  41,  and  110  63. 

COTTON  CROP— NEW  COTTON. 


The  immense  accumulation  of  the  cotton  of  the 
last  crop  in  American  hands,  holding  on  under  a be- 
lief that  the  crop  was  far  shorter  than  it  has  turned 
out  to  be,  and  that  prices  in  Europe  must,  of  course, 
go  up,  made  it  finally  indispensable  to  crowd  it  on  to 
the  foreign  market  in  a much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  was  profitable  to  us.  The  British  manufactures 
and  capitalists  had  an  advantage  in  the  contest  so 
long  maintained,  whether  prices  should  or  should  not 
advance,  in  the  immense  surplus  stock  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  which  was  still  in  their  warehouses.  Sel- 
dom deficient  in  sagacity,  they  combined  as  one  man, 
to  restrain  speculation  and  baulk  the  Yankees,  andjhay 
ing  by  far,  the  longest  purse,  our  cotton  folks  have 
suffered  in  the  conflict.  It  would  have  been  as  well 
or  better  to  let  the  crop  go  on  to  market  as  fast  as  it 
came  to  hand.  It  was  a want  of  correct  information  in 
this  country,  as  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  crop,  which  led 
our  planters  and  cotton  dealers  into  a course  which 
has  cost  them-  in  this  case,  some  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  expedient  for  obviating  this  in  future, 

should  be  sought  for  and  adopted.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  a plan  might  be  devised,  by  which 
very  fair  estimates  of  the  extent  of  a crop  could  be 
made  out  soon  after  it  matured;  estimates  not  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  buyers  or  sellers,  as  they  now  are — 
(we  mean  the  speculating  buyers  and  sellers  who  lay 
themselves  out  to  make  fortunes  by  their  “operations'1’') 
— but  estimates  deriv-pn  fmm-aa  honest  review  and 
raimrui  summing  up  of  the  condition  of  the  fields 
and  other  contingencies  incident  to  the  crop.— - 
If  we  mistake  not  the  product  of  the  British  grain 
crop  is  now  ascertained  to  a considerable  exactitude. 
Why.  not  our  cotton  ci-op,  and  our  grain  crop  too,  be 
as  accurately  ascertained?  If  it  cost  a few  thousands 
to  do  it,  how  many  millions  might  be  saved  by  the 
knowledge  it  could  imparl?—  Speculation,  monopoly, 
extreme  prices,  would  all  be  in  a great  measure  pre- 
vented. Precaution  is  mentor  to  prudence.  The 
bints  we  adventure  are  for  the  consideration  of  ag- 
riculturists particularly.  Their  getting  a fair  equi- 
table price  for  what  they  produce,  depends  very 
much  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
production,  compared  with  demand.  Speculators 
make  it  their  business  to  acquire  this  knowledge  as 
far  ahead  of  others  as  possible,  and  contrive  to  pock- 
et immense  sums  upon  the  vacillations  which  it  is 
their  business  to  keep  up  in  prices.  Let  all  hands  un- 
derstand at  once  as  near  as  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits, how  much  of  an  article  is  produced,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  required  to  satisfy  demand  in  any  given 
direction,  and  the  vocation  of  the  speculator  is  taken 
from  him;  to  honest  dealers,  men  who  are  satisfied  with 
a living  profit  on  receiving  from  those  who  have,  to 
supply  at  a fair  price  those  who  want,  are  left  the  le- 
gitimate operations  of  trade. 

The  immense  amount  of  cotton  shipped  within  the 
last  few  months,  leaves  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  the 
country  little  if  any  above  the  averaaa 
this  period  of  form 
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we  take  into  the  estimate  the  increase  of  the  domestic 
demand.  Prices  consequently  here  are  firm,  at  rates 
heretofore  quoted,  and  the  business  now  doing  in  the 
article  is  principally  to  supply  actual  consumption; 
and  so  affairs  will  probably  continue  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  crop  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  with  it, 
the  surplus  of  the  memorable  crop  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

But  now  comes  on  the  crop  of  1844. 

The  extent  of  the  crop  pitched  we  have  no  data 
whatever  for  estimating,  not  even  a surmise  have  we 
met  with.  Being  then  fully  at  large  to  make  our 
own  guess,  at  a venture,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that 
about  the  usual  appropriation  of  land  and  labor,  has 
been  devoted  this  season  to  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States,  allowing  of  course  for  the  usual 
increase  in  population,  which  will  be  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  increased  demand  and  manufacture  of 
the  article.  We  perceive  no  indications  of  other 
occupations  superceding  cotton  cultivation  where  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  country.  Nor  is  there 
even  as  much  apprehension  of  a competition  else- 
where. Egyptian  cotton,  as  well  as  the  cottons  of 
India,  are  less  looked  to  by  Europeans,  than  they 
were  three  years  ago.  The  South  Americans  are 
too  much  occupied  among  themselves  with  their 
“coffee  and  pistols,”  and  Western  Africa  is  not  yet  in 
the  cotton  market — except  as  a purchaser.  Texas 
produces  as  yet  little  over  100,000  bales. 

This  view  of  the  field,  if  correct,  leaves  us  noth i ng 
but  success  or  failure  of  our  own  crop,  to  look  to,  as 
likely  materially  to  affect  the  prices  of  the  growing 
crop.  The  British  will  not  have  the  heavy  surplus 
of  a preceding  crop  in  hand  to  help  them  to  keep 
down  the  market.  Even  if  the  product  of  the  crop 
should  turn  out  to  be  as  heavy  as  that  of  1842, — the 
accumulation  of  domestic  demand,  of  which  we  have 
so  many  indications,  will  leave  nothing  beyond  the 
average  they  annually  require. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  registered  the  statis- 
tics of  cotton  so  fully,  that  our  readers  have  only  to 
refer  to  previous  pages  or  volumes  for  all  the  mate- 
rial data  that  we  have  met  with,  towards  keeping 
them  posted  up  as  to  this  leading  item  of  our  pro- 
ducts. Information  as  it  transpires  will  be  strictly 
attended  to  and  chronicled: 

The  Mobile  papers  of  the  20th  ult. , furnish  gra- 
tifying accounts  of  the  prospect  of  the  crop: 

“From  all  parts  of  the  cotton  region  we  continue 
to  receive  accounts  of  the  most  favorable  character 
in  regard  to  the  growing  crop.  Throughout  middle 
and  south  Alabama  the  prospects  for  an  abundant 
yield  were  never  more  promising;  and  from  the  facts 
that  present,  the  season  is  at  least  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  last,  we  have  thus  some  data,  deemed  re- 
liable by  many  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject, 
upon  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  a large  crop  for 
Mobile  as  well  as  for  the  country.  A comparison 
for  a series  of  years  of  the  blooming  of  the  cotton 
plant  and  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  will  show  that 
an  early  blooming  indicates  a late  frost  and  conse- 
quently a large  crop.  The  annexed  table  will  illus- 
trate this  position,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  short  crop  years,  but  a little  over  four  months  in- 
tervened from  blooming  to  the  first  frost,  and  that  in 
the  large  crop  years  the  average  was  more  than  five 
months. 


Cotton  in  bloom. 

7£hllir.g  i'.'r.i,! 

Crop. 

1836- 

—June 

4 

Oct.  14 

1.422,930 

3837- 

—May 

28 

Oct.  27 

1,801,497 

1838- 

—June 

14 

Oct.  7 

1,360,532 

1839- 

—May 

24 

Nov.  7 

2,177,835 

1840- 

—June 

6 

Oct.  17 

1,634,945 

1841- 

—June 

10 

Oct.  20 

1,684,211 

1842- 

-May 

20 

Oct.  27 

2,379,460 

Nov.  3 probably  2,000,0011 


1843 —  June  9 

1844 —  May  31 
The  Mobile  Herald  states,  that  intelligence  from 

the  interior  of  Alabama  represents  the  crop  as  vigor- 
ous beyond  example. 

The  Mobile  Planters'  Price  Current,  of  the  20th  of 
July,  makes  similar  representations. 

New  cotton.  The  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the  23d 
July,  announces  the  arrival  at  that  market,  on  that 
day,  of  the  first  bale  of  cotton  of  the  new  crop.  It 
was  from  the  plantation  of  A.  Doherty,  esq.,  of  West 
Felecianna,  La.,  consigned  to  J.  B.  Byrne  & Co. 

Three  additional  bales  reached  New  Orleans  the 
same  day,  in  the  steamer  Bunker  Hill,  from  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.  One  was  from  the  plantation  of  Gov. 
McNutt,  one  from  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Bird,  and 
the  other  from  that  of  Mr.  Davis. 

The  first  bale  which  reached  N.  Orleans  last  year, 
was  on  the  17th  of  August. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30ih  June,  1843,  just  publjsh- 
ibits  the  fact,  that  though  this  country  sup 
pounds  more  of 
jived  $5,000,- 


OOi)  less  money  for  it.  The  immense  crop  of  that 
year,  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year,  so  over- 
stocked the  market  that  prices  of  course  went  down 
so  as  to  make  this  vast  difference.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  from  the  report,  showing  the  compara- 
tive quantities  and  value. 

1841.  1842.  1843. 

Sea  Island,  6,237,424  7,254,099  7,515,079 

Upland,  523  966,676  577,462,918  784.782,027 


Total  lbs.,  530,204,100  584,717,017  792,297,106 
Value,  $54,330,341'  47,593,464  49,119,806 

Besides  the  extra  quantity  of  the  article  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  market,  a considerable  share  of  this 
difference  in  value  must  be  assigned  to  the  fact,  that 
in  1843  the  Europeans  having  exhausted  this  country 
of  specie,  and  soon  after  refused  it  credit,  people  here 
applied  the  remedy,  that  is,  purchased  less  and  de- 
manded specie  for  the  balance  in  trade.  Europeans, 
of  course,  would  not  give  as  much  in  specie  for 
cotton,  as  they  had  been  giving  in  goods.  Their 
goods  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  was  reset  down  at 
European  valuation,  by  the  treasurers.  In  1843  the 
cash,  or  cash  valuation  was  substituted,  for  the  old 
credit  system  of  duties.  This  made  a vast  difference 
in  footing  up  amounts. 

A very  serious  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  cotton 
that  would  have  been  produced  for  market  this  sea- 
son, will  result  from  the  late  dreadful  floods  of  the 
western  waters.  It  is  too  early  to  be  able  to  furnish 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
that  loss.  The  Concordia  (La.)  Intelligencer,  of  the 
13th  July  draws  a gloomy,  and  we  fear  a too  faithful 
picture  of  the  effect  of  the  flood,  so  far  as  developed 
in  that  section. 

“So  far  as  wejiave  been  able  to  learn  up  to  the 
present  moment,  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  two 
Arkansas  countries  has  been  flooded;  all  the  back 
and  interior  lands  of  Carroll  parish — say  one  half  of 
Madison;  near  one  half  of  Tensas;  one  third  of  the 
eastern  front  of  Caiahoula  and  Franklin — taken  col- 
lectively, mostly  in  Franklin.  Of  the  interior  crop 
of  Concordia,  we  cannot  as  yet  offer  a probable  esti- 
mate; several  places  making  three  and  four  hundred 
bales  are  half  flooded,  and  the  water  gaining  on  them 
rapidly,  as  it  must  continue  to  do  until  a positive,  and 
not  reported  fall  takes  place  as  low  down  on  the 
Mississippi  as  Natchez. 

The  actual  loss  up  to  the  present  date  on  Roundaway, 
Vitial,  Alligator,  and  Mill  bayous  is  3,500  bales. 
On  the  front  of  forty  miles  in  Bolivar 

county,  Mississippi,  near  20,000  “ 

On  Choctaw  bayou,  parish  of  Tensas, 
over  2,500  “ 

On  Lake  St.  Thomas  and  Lake  Bruin, 
parish  of  Tensas,  and  vicinity  of 
Hard  Times  landing  3,000  “ 

In  parish  of  Concordia,  about  5.500  “ 

On  ten  miles  of  southern  front  of  Chi- 
cot county,  Arkansas  7,000  “ 

This  is  but  a partial  estimate,  but  shows  the  dam- 
age and  loss  in  the  particular  vicinities  named. 

The  direct  loss  is  immense,  but  as  yet  no  probable 
estimate  of  the  entire  amount  can  be  given.  We 
have  made  arrangements  for  collecting  the  details 
from  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  river.  One.  of  us  will  attend  personally,  and 
with  care  to  this  matter,  in  order  that  we  may  vouch 
jts  coxrejctness. 

Estimates  ot  itie  loss  of  »iimi  hy  .lhe  flood  on  Red 
river,  Arkansas,  and  the  Mississippi  we  Heat u mad,, 
in  New  Orleans  Iasi  week  as  varying  from  one  to 
four  hundred  thousand  bales — the  result,  we  antici- 
pate, will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  but  the 
facts  shall  be  supplied  as  early  as  practicable. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  this  terrible  visitation  must 
be  yet  more  calamitous.  Thousands  now  see  ruin 
threatening  them,  in  the  face  of  the  fair  prospects 
promised  a short  time  since,  and  want  is  known 
where  of  late  plenty  was,  and  dark  despair  has  sto- 
len many  a hope  away.” 


TOE  TARIFF  AND  FREE  TRADE. 


The  Corn  Law  League,  appears  to  make  but  slow 
progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  object. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  they  have 
been  defeated  in  every  election  for  members  to  par- 
liament latterly,  and  by  increased  majorities,  and 
that  too,  in  the  very  face  of  explicit  declarations  of 
the  ministry  that  the  protective  principle  is  their 
settled  immovable  policy.  Mr.  Peel,  concluded  his 
late  speech  on  Mr.  Villier’s  motion  to  abolish  the 
corn  law,  with  this  emphatic  declaration; 

“I  repeat  that  declaration  which  I made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  on  the  part  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s government,  that  we  do  not  intend,  and  have 
not  intended,  to  diminish  the  protection  which  the 
existing  corn  law  has  given.”  [The  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  cheers.] 


When  the  vote  was  taken  there  were  for — 

Mr.  Villier’s  motion,  124 

Against  it,  238 

Majority  for  protection,  204 

This  language  is  what  we  call  plain  English,  and 
comes  from  Mr.  Peel  with  a much  better  grace  than 
the  equivocal  language  which  he  allowed  himself  to 
assume  immediately  after  taking  office,  whenever  he 
referred  to  the  American  tariff.  Having  distinctly 
ascertained  that  his  demonstration  in  that  direction 
was  no  go,  lie  returns  to  his  well  known  and  often  as- 
serted principles  in  relation  to  trade,  as  if  he  was 
once  more  at  home.  The  vote  of  the  house  was 
equally  as  emphatic  as  the  minister’s  language. 

According  to  official  statements,  the  average  of 
the  Britiih  tariff  upon  the  articles  she  receives  from 
the  United  States,  is  289  per  cent;  whereas  the  ave- 
rage of  duties  charged  in  this  country  upon  articles 
received  from  Great  Britain  is  only  32  per  cent!  and 
yet  her  ministers  and  partizans  have  the  modesty  to 
preach  to  us  the  policy  of  adopting  principles  of  free 
trade.  Great  Britain  admits  nothing  from  us  free  of 
duty.  The  entire  amount  of  our  revenue  derived 
from  imports  for  the  years  1838,  9,  and  40  was 
$52,797,227 — whilst  in  the  same  three  years  the 
British  government  exacted  duties  on  two  articles 
alone,  from  this  country,  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  the 
amount  of  $237,227,414!  Really  how  is  it  not  modest 
in  a government  who  exact  at  this  rate,  and  talk  as 
Mr.  Peel  talks,  and  whose  language  is  quoted  above, 
and  who  voted  as  parliament  votes,  as  counted  above; 
and  whose  people  elect  members  to.  parliament  to 
talk  and  vote  thus — that  that  government  and  these 
people,  and  their  agents  and  advocates  in  this  country 
should  prate  to  Americans  about  free  trade,  in  the 
face  of  such  glaring  inequality  of  duties — and  in  utter 
disregard  of  all  reciprocity? 

A singular  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the 
apprehension  of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff'  in  this 
country.  For  a long  time  the  tune  was,  that  the  du- 
ties were  so  high  that  they  would  be  prohibitory  and 
sufficient  revenue  would  not  be  collected  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government.  The  Boston  Post  now 
sings  a different  tune.  Hear  them— 

“The  practical  operation  of  a high  tariff  does  not 
appear  to  be  a rigid  exclusion  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures, as  theoretical  protectionists  averred  it  would 
be.  All  our  experience  as  a nation  is  adverse  to 
high  tariffs,  and  that  of  1842  is  no  better  than  its 
predecessors.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  months,  our 
currency  is  inflated  so  as  to  raise  prices  to  a point 
which  admits  of  the  payment  of  duties  however  high, 
and  goods  are  poured  in  upon  us  until  we  become 
largely  indebted  to  Europe,  and  a specie  export  is 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  result.  As  yet  an  ex- 
port of  gold,  by  various  expedients,  has  been  stayed 
off,  but  it  cannot  much  longer  be  delayed,  unless  a 
new  loan  is  obtained  in  London,  which  for  the  time 
being  would  relieve  the  market  for  foreign  exchange.” 
Well,  “the  practical  operation  of  a high  tariff” 
not  being  effective  in  preventing  goods  from  being 
“poured  in  upon  us,”  the  remedy  by  the  Post  is,  to 
lower  the  duties.  This  is  the  expedient — the  cure-all 
— let  our  disease  be  what  it  will.  If  we  have  but  little 
goods  imported— lower  the  duties — if  too  much 
comes — lower  the  duties  says  the  Post. 

Again — After  the  lapse  of  a few  months  our  “ cur- 
rency is  so  inflated  as  to  raise  prices  to  a point  which 
admits  of  the  payment  of  duties  however  high.”' 
frri.nt  iiaS  milated  the  currency?  the  tariff  has  not — 
unless  specie  is  the  currency  afliidca  10— rtie  tariff 
has  brought  some  of  that  home,  we  admit,  but  we 
don’t  perceive  how  specie  becomes  “inflated”  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Post  intends  the  term  should  be 
understood.  When  specie  becomes  so  abundant  with 
us  as  to  fall  in  value,  why. then  we  can  afford  to  be- 
come extravagant  enough  to  correct  the  evil — and 
should  do  so,  as  certain  as  fate.  No  preaching  or 
precaution  would  prevent  so  natural  a tendency  of 
things. 

The  MISINTERPRETATION  OF  Mr.  JEFFERSON’S  OPINI- 
ONS BY  THE  FREE-TRADERS  EXPOSED  AND  REFUTED 

by  Mr.  Madison. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  earnest  recom- 
mendations of  protective  duties  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  both 
when  he  was  secretary  of  state  under  gen.  Washing- 
ton’s administration,  and  subsequently  when  he  was 
president  of  the  United  States,  violent  efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  by  the. disciples  of  the 
modern  Free-Trade  School,  to  appropriate  his  name 
as  an  authority,  even  against  the  constitutionality  of 
protective  duties.  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  his  last  speech 
on  the  tariff  during  the  last  session  of  congress, 
sought  to  explain  away  all  these  solemn,  elaborate, 
and  official  testimonies  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  on 
this  subject  by  a single  sentence  in  a private  and  un- 
studied tetter  of  his  to  Mr.  Giles  in  1825,  thereby 
placing  him,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  virtually  in 
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responsible  action,  and  of  his  repeatedly  declared 
opinions  from  1791  down  to  that  period.  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie thus  exultingly  introduces  his  reference  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Giles: 

“But  in  1895,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  he  did 
speak  unequivocally  on  that  point,  and  1 shall  quote 
a single  sentence,  which  is  a conclusive  answer  to 
the  argument  of  the  senator  from  Va. — (Mr.  Rives.) 

“Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  they  as- 
sume indefinitely  that  also  over  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufacture, and  call  it  regulation  to  take  the  earnings 
of  one  of  these  branches  of  industry,  and  that,  too 
the  most  depressed,  and  put  them  into  the  pockets  of 
the  other,  the  most  flourishing  of  all.” 

The  same  use  having  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  j 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  neated  discussions  j 
of  1838-’9,  it  was  then  rebuked  and  triumphantly  re- 
pelled, in  a noble  vindication  of  the  consistency  of  his  j 
deceased  friend,  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  a letter  address-  i 
ed  by  him  to  Mr.  Rives,  which  we  have  recently  had  1 
the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  which  we  are  now  ena- 
bled to  lay  before  OLil'  readers.  [Rich.  IVhig. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Rives. 

Montpelier,  Jan-  23,  1829. 

“Dear  sir— I have  received  unde1’  your  cover,  the 
newspaper  containing  the  explanatory  remarks  on  the 
two  letters  relating  to  the  power  of  congress  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufactures.  The  "'l  iter  of  the  j 
letters  is  laid  under  great  obligation  by  the  opportune 
and  apposite  interposition  in  their  behalf-  The  strange  ! 
misconstructions  which  continue  to  beputon  the  oc‘ 
casion  and  object  of  them,  would  produce  surP1’*se.1* 
such  effects  of  party  or  other  feelings  were  *ess  la_  | 
miliarized  to  us. 

“1  am  truly  sorry  to  observe  the  persevering  anh  I 
exulting  appeals  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  | 
Giles.  The  inconsistency  is  monstrous,  between,  the 
professed  veneration  for  his  name,  and  the  anxiety  to 
make  him  avow  opinions  in  the  most  pointed  opposi- 
tion to  those  maintained  by  him  in  his  more  delibe- 
rate correspondence  with  others,  and  acted  on  through 
his  whole  official  life. 

“I  cannot  particularly  refer  to  his  letters  to  Austin  j 
and  others;  but  have  consulted  his  elaborate  report  in 
1793,  when  secretary  of  state,  and  all  his  messages  i 
when  president;  and  i find  in  them  the  most  explicit 
and  reiterated  sanctions  given  to  the  power  to  regu- 
late trade  or  commerce,  in  favor  of  manufactures, 
by  recommending  the  expediency  of  exercising  trie 
power  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  others,  distinct 
or  derogating  from  the  object  of  revenue. 

“Having  noted  the  pages  in  the  state  papers  pub- 
lished by  Wait,  as  I examined  them  with,  an  eye  to 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions,  I refer  to  them  in  the  mar- 
gin, * as  abridging  a research,  if  your  curiosity  should 
at  any  time  promote  one. 

. “ To  set  up  against  such  evidence  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
direct  and  settled  opinion,  the  unstudied  and  unguard-  ! 
ed  language  incident  to  a hasty  and  confidential  cor-  i 
respondence,  is  surely  as  unreasonable,  as  it  must  be 
disrespectful  and  unfriendly,  to  make  a letter  written 
under  such  circumstances,  the  basis  of  a charge  that 
he  had  through  so  many  years,  and  on  so  many  oc- 
casions, maintained  and  acted  on  the  power  in  ques- 
tion, without  discovering  that  it  was  not  warranted 
by  the  great  charter  .which  he  had  bound  himself  by 
oath  not  to  violate.  Every  rule  of  fair  construction, 
as  well  as  every  motive  of  friendly  respect,  ought  to 
favor  as  much  as  possible  a meaning  in  the  letter 
that  would  reconcile  it  with  tbf  ,''voH»Um.nS  evi- 
dence of  opinions  elsewhere  avowed,  instead  of  dis- 
playing, a self-contradiction,  by  turning  the  letter 
againsL  those  opinions. 

“Nor  would  a candid  critic  be  at  any  loss  to  avoid 
the  self-contradiction.  The  term  “indefinitely,”  on 
which  the  question  of  constitutionality  turns,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  a definite  or  limited  use  of  the 
power  might  not  be  unconstitutional,  and  it  is  a fair 
presumption  that  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
was  that  an  unlimited  or  excessive  abuse  of  the 
power,  was  equivalent  to  a usurpation  of  it.  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  Mr.  Jefferson  could  have  intended 
to  admit,  that  he  could  have  been  all  liis  life  inhaling 
despotism,  and  had  then  for  the  first  time,  scented 
the  tainted  breeze?  However  just  the  distinction 
may  be  between  the  abuse  and  the  usurpation  of 
power,  and  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  ac- 
curate discussions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
may  be  in  all,  abuses  so  enormous  as  to  be  not  only  at 
war  with  the  constitution,  whether  federal  or  state 
but  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of  social  compact  it 
self,  and  if  otherwise  irremediable,  to  justify  a dis- 
solution of  it. 

“I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ground  of  the 
statement  that  makes  Mr.  Jefferson  and  me  parties  to 
the  publication  in  1801,signed  “the  danger  not  over.” 

*Vol.I,  page  433,  vol.  IV,  page  324,  332  449,  453;  vol 
V,  page  31,  59,  453;  volume  VI,  489. 


jself,  I pray  you  accept  a re-assurance  of  my  great 
and  cordial  esteem.  JAMES  MADISON. 

“P.  S.  Have  you  noticed  in  Niles’  Register  of  the 
17th  instant,  page  380,  an  extract  from  an  address  in 
1808,  signed  among  others,  by  our  friend  Mr.  Ritchie, 
wishing  congress  to  encourage  our  manufactures,  by 
higher  duties  on  foreign,  even  if  the  present  at- 
tacks ON  OUR  COMMERCE  SHOULD  BLOW  OVER,,  THAT 
WE  MAX  BE  THE  LESS  DEPENDENT,  &C.” 

Walsh,  in  his  last  letters  from  Paris  to  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  notes  an  article  in  the  last  No. 
of  Blackwood’s  Magazine — headed, 

“ Free  Trade  and  Protection."  “It  is  but  repeti. 
tion,  except  in  the  classical  and  rather  novel  pages 
vindicating  Alison’s  theory  of  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  from  free  trade  practice — from  the 
want  of  strict  corn  laws.  The  reviewer  argues  from 
the  original  authorities,  and  concludes  that  “the  taxa- 
tion of  the  Empire,  when  coupled  with  the  free  trade 
in  grain  from  distant  dependencies,  does  afford  an 
a most  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  the  true  explanation 
of  the  ruin  of  Italian  and  Grecian  cultivation.”  He 
says  further  on:  “All  the  governments  of  Europe,  des- 
potic, constitutional,  and  democratic,  meet  the  Bri- 
tish concessions  in  favor  of  free  trade  by  increased 
protection  to  their  manufacturers:  they  dare  not  de- 
stroy their  rising  commercial  wealth  any  more  than 
wc  dare  destroy  our  old  colossal  agricultural  invest- 
ments. The  United  States,  the  republicans  of  Am.e- 
rija — all  nations,  under  all  varieties  of  government, 
situation,  race,  and  political  circumstances,  concur 
in  rising  up  to  resist  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Ne- 
cessity has  enlightened — experience  has  taught  them; 
a very  clear  motive  urges  them  on,  which  is  not  like- 
ly to  decline  in  strength  with  the  progress  of  time — 
it  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.”  You  perceive 
that  the  horizon  of  Europe  is  not  interpreted  at  Edin- 
burg as  Mr.  Calhoun  reads  it  with  his  sanguine  tem- 
per. 

The  notions  entertained  in  England  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  extract: 

“You  will  see  in  my  printed  roll  some  entertaining 
British  articles  concerning  the  importation  of  Ame- 
rican provisions — especially  a long  one  of  the  lory 
Post.  It  begins  thus. 

“ft  will  not  escape  observation  that  the  Americans 
continue  to  pour  in  their  fanning  produce  upon  us.— 
We  have  in  the  list  of  the  Prince  Albert’s  cargo, 
1,554  packages  of  lard.  1,508  packages  of  cheese, 
and  509  packages  of  cured  beef,  all  of  them  commo- 
dities that  may  be  supplied  by  our  own  people  in  tne 
most  ample  abundance  and  perfection.  We  have 
also  a further  importation  of  clocks,  chairs,  brooms, 
and  biscuits,  so  that,  while  thousands  of  poor  people 
are  roaming  about  the  country  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, many  of  whom  have  been  deprived  of  it  in 
consequence  of  (he  sinking  condition  of  our  native 
agriculture,  the  Americans  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  us  not  only  in  the  characters  of  butchers, 
bakers,  cheesemonger*,  and  the  like,  upon  a large 
scale,  but  of  becoming  our  clock,  broom,  and  chair- 
makers.  The  contents  of  1,150  packages  of  merchan- 
dise, of  which  no  particulars  are  given,  may  be  be- 
lieved to  comnrehend  a variety  of  things  the  impor- 
tation of  which  from  foreign  countries  interferes  with 

English  irirlual  ry.'J 

The  “giganlic  American  oysters”  created  at  first 
a hubbub,  but  the  alarm  was  dissipated  by  explana- 
tions. [Cor.  of  Nat.  Int. 


THE  CUR REX GY. 


It  is  a powerful  lever  wherewith  to  operate  upon 
the  mighty  world  of  business,  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  new  currency  act  has  armed  the  British  min- 
istry. The  more  we  examine  its  capabilities,  the 
more  we  apprehend  its  eventful  tendency.  The  peo- 
ple ol  this  country  cannot  well  be  too  cautious  in 
preparing  to  meet  and  shield  themselves  from  its 
operation,  should  it  either  unfortunately  turn  out  to 
have  been  a bad  move  for  them,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  one  of  unfriendly  tendency  towards  all 
other  countries  but  their  own. 

Believing  as  we  verily  do,  that  a large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  commercial  ruin  which 
recently  overspread  this  land,  was  chargeable  to  the 
bankers  and  stock-jobbers  of  England,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  by 
this  new  law  is  more  completely  identified  with  the 
government  of  that  country,  we  are  the  more  upon 
the  look  out  for  any  new  movements.  They  may,  and 
no  doubt  will,  float  along,  side  by  side  with  U3  in  har- 
mony and  good  fellowship,  so  long  as  the  course  on- 
ward is  prosperous  to  botli  countries, — well  knowing 
as  they  do,  that  of  our  prosperity,  they  are  always 


partakers, — as  we  are  of  theirs?  But  let  the  tide 
and  wind  become  adverse,  and  things  begin  to  look 
squally  n-head,  then  we  may  look  out.  Until  the 
Bank  of  England  found  the  specie  ebbing  to  a fear- 
ful shoal  in  their  own  vaults,  American  credit  never 
was  questioned  by  them.  They  perceived  at  last 
that  there  was  no  standing  the  drain  which  Ameri- 
can enterprize  was  making  upon  them,  the  five,  six, 
or  seven  per  cent,  of  America,  if  interest  was  punc- 
tually paid  upon  them,  would  be  preferred  to  their 
threes, — now  that  intercourse  had  become  as  regu- 
lar, frequent,  and  almost  as  quick  between  New 
York  and  the  London  exchange,  as  between  that 
exchange  and  Paris  or  Edinburg.  It  was  a seri- 
ous discovery  to  the  British.  They  hesitated  long, 
for  evil  was  on  either  hand.  They  knew  that  if  they 
disabled  the  United  States,  (hey  must  come  in  for  a 
share  of  her  sufferings. 

Not  until  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
sunk  below  two  millions,  and  it  became  necessary 
tfor  them  to  resort  to  Paris  for  a temporary  loan  to 
enable  them  to  avoid  suspending  payment,  was  the 
alternative  submitted  to.  At  length,  however,  there 
was  manifestly  no  choice  left, — they  must  arrest#tha 
flow  of  bullion  and  sustain  the  Bank  of  England, 
even  if  ruin  overtakes  the  Americans  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  measure.  It  was  so  decided.  The 
best  American  houses  were  accordingly  refused  the 
usual  accommodations, — and  down  they  came.  The 
drafts  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  sud- 
denly protested,  at  the  moment  it  had  an  immense 
s.tock  of  cotton  as  collateral, — and  down  it  went. — 
State  stocks  rapidly  depreciated;  further  credit  was 
refused  to  aid  any  of  the  projects  of  improvement 
that  were  under  way.  By  a general  understanding, 
American  credit  was  to  be  put  down, — and  down  it 
went  of  course.  The  government  of  the  Union  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a loan  of  a few  millions  for  im- 
mediate exigencies,  and  the  agent  they  sent  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  it,  hawked  six 
per  cent,  stocks  from  country  to  country  in  vain,  and 
came  home  without  a cent, — absolutely  laughed  at. 
Ruin  came,  sure  enough,  to  half  the  business  men  of 
the  country.  Every  thing  was  prostrate.  Extrava- 
gance, expansion  of  credit,  and  wild  speculation, 
have  been  charged  with  the  whole  disaster.  The 
democrats  attribute  all  to  our  own  banks,  the  whigs 
attribute  all  to  General  Jackson’3  interfering  with 
the  currency.  The  English,  more  censurable  than 
either,  escape  blame.  A disposition  to  extravagance 
and  speculation  is  inherent,  and  always  will  exist. 
Whose  business  i3  it  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  pro- 
pensity? Those  who  are  armed  with  the  means  of 
either  indulging  or  restraining  it,  should  have  their 
proportion  of  fault  for  an  improper  use  of  their 
power.  The  European  capitalists  and  business  men 
for  a long  series  of  years,  gave  an  unlimited  credit 
to  Americans.  It  was  in  their  power,  and  it  was 
their  duty  too,  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  us,  to 
guard  the  use  of  that  credit.  They  made  no  dispo- 
sition so  to  do,  until  our  imprudence  in  its  use  put  us 
fairly  in  their  power,  and  then,  instead  of  using  that 
power  cautiously,  and  by  degrees  reining  up  the  wild 
steed,  and  thereby  bringing  affairs  back  to  a whole- 
some condition,  as  they  might  easily  have  done,  they 
dashed  with  all  their  energy  right  at  us,  and  over  we 
went  into  the  precipice,  from  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  gather  ourselves  up. 

This  demonstration  of  thp  powor,  and  of  the  dispo- 
sition too,  of  the  money  barons  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
ought  to  be  a sufficient  lesson  for  one  generation  of 
Americans.  They  have  caught  us  once,  and  made 
us  pay  severely  for  our  folly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  people  will  look  ahead  in  future. 

The  British  government  and  bankers,  as  well  as 
manufacturers,  are  watching  the  process  by  which 
we  recovered  from  the  prostrate  condition  they  late- 
ly assisted  in  hurrying  us  into,  with  no  small  anxiety, 
and  are  preparing  too,  as  well  as  they  can  perceive 
how  to  do  so,  for  the  struggle  which  they  clearly 
perceive  they  have  to  encounter  with  the  young  Her- 
cules that  exhibits  such  wonderful  energies.  With- 
out their  aid, — prostrate  as  was  our  credit, — vast  as 
were  the  undertakings  in  which  we  had  involved 
ourselves, — they  perceive  us  rising  rapidly  and  re- 
suming our  accustomed  career.  They  continue  to 
decry  American  credit,  yet  our  stocks,  in  spite  of 
them,  rise  in  value,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  the 
mo3t  they  sell  of  it,  is  to  Americans.  In  less  time 
than  they  think  for,  the  amount  held  in  England  will 
be  inconsiderable.  The  government  stock,  which 
they  refused  to  take  a cent  of,  has  been  at  a premium 
here  of  twelve  to  seventeen  per  cent,  for  more  than 
twelve  months. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  27th 
ult.  says:  “The  supply  of  money  continues  abundant, 
and  the  preparations  of  the  banks  for  their  quarterly 
statements  have  as  yet  produced  no  apparent  effect 
in  increasing  the  demand.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  banks  hold  a much  smaller  amount  of  stocks 
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on  hypothecation  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  as  it  is  this  description  of  loan  chief- 
ly which  is  made  upon  demand,  the  power  to  call  in 
largely  is  wanting  even  if  the  will  existed.  The 
limited  inquiry  for  money  for  purposes  of  business 
has  made  it  an  object  for  capitalists  to  invest  in  the 
sound  description  of  state  securities,  and  there  is 
probably  at  present  a larger  amount  of  these  stocks 
owned  by  Americans  than  has  ever  been  the  case.— 
Our  citizens  have  not  only  taken  the  stocks  returned 
from  Europe  for  sale,  but  also  the  loans  which  have 
been  negotiated  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
by  the  government  and  one  or  two  of  the  states,  and 
although  a portion  of  these  may  have  been  subse- 
quently taken  on  foreign  account,  they  will  not,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  aggregate  equal  the  amount  sent 
home  for  sale.” 

Other  proofs  of  what  is  said  above,  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  various  reviews  of  the  money  mark- 
et. But  without  resorting  to  them,  the  single  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  the, immense  importation  which 
has  been  crowded  into  the  last  six  or  eight  months, 
yet  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  Paris,  and 
BrerrTen,  up  to  this  date,  remains  but  slightly  affect- 
ed;— this  single  fact,  we  say,  is  conclusive  of  the 
stability  of  our  position.  Nay,  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade,  who  lately  opposed  the  tariff 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  prove  prohibitory,  and 
leave  the  country  without  an  adequate  revenue,  now 
oppose  it  because  it  is  likely  to  inundate  us  with 
goods  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  for! 

The  fact  is,  that  the  credit  of  this  country  is  ri- 
sing, not  only  without  a foreign  friendly  hand  to  aid 
us,  but  mi  spite  of  dispositions  variously  manifested 
abroad  to  keep  it  from  rising.  Not  one  fraction  has 
foreign  confidence  allowed  American  funds  to  ad- 
vance in  Europe,  but  as  it  has  been  forced  up  by  the 
lever  of  prices  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  arc 
glad  of  it.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  American 
stocks  silently  find  their  way  home,  while  this  state 
of  affairs  continues,  and  the  interest  willbecome  pay- 
able to  our  own  citizens. 

American  credit  when  re-established,  as  it  soon 
twill  be,  upon  a basis  .which  removes  it.  in  a great  de- 
gree from  the  influence  of  foreign  holders  of  our 
stocks, — relieved  as  it  already  is  of  immense  com- 
mercial claims  upon  our  merchants, — will  inevita- 
bly begin  to  operate  again  upon  “change.”  To  what 
extent,  or  the  effect  of  that  operation,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  speculate  on.  That  the  far  seeing  states- 
men of  Great  Britain  are  aware  of  a powerful  influ- 
ence'about  to  gather  in  the  direction  we  have  indi- 
cated, and  have  taken  their  measures  in  relation  to 
the  future,  with  an  eye  to  their  own  interest  in  the 
premises,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  How 
their  measures  will  operate,  we  must  wait  to  see, — 
in  the  mean  time  preparing  for  them  as  well  as  in  us 
lies. 

Their  first  great  measure,  was  to  induce  congress 
to  adopt  a free  trade  project,  in  place  of  a protective 
tariff.  To  effect  this,  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  pre- 
tended all  at  once  to  be  a convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  except  as  to  corn  laws,  tobacco  duties, 
ami  a few  olher  et  ceteras.  The  American  congress 
was  not  to  be  cajoled  that  way,  and  Sir  Robert  is 
Sir  R o b e r t himself,  again,  in  parliament, — a full 
blooded  protectionist  of  British  agriculture,  British 
manufactures,  and  British  trade. 

That  demonstration liavingTa ae.trp  sir  rsubc.t 
turns  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  all  the  o!her 
banks  and  bankers,  and  together  they  devise  a new 
scheme  of  currency,  which  they  think  will  be  more 
efficient  in  regulating  values  and  operating  upon  fo- 
reign countries.  This  new  charter  for  the  Bank  of 
England  is  the  result. 

Well,  they  have  made  a powerful  machine  of  it, 
and  placed  the  whole  banking  engine  in  that  country 
in  the  hands  of  a few  individuals  for  the  next  ten 
years.  We  may  now  regard  the  aggregate  of  British 
banking  capital  and  issues,  as  a unit,  ready  to  take 
instant  control  in  behalf  of  British  interest,  whate- 
ver that  may  be. 

But,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  this  is  an  expe- 
riment which  may  or  may  notopera.te  well  for  them- 
They  have  adventured  not  only  to  concentrate  and 
make  a banking  monopoly  where  banking  has  here- 
tofore had  latitude,  but  they  limit  the  extent  of  bank- 
ing operations  for  ten  years  to  what  they  now  are, 
without  regard  to  the  increase  of  population,  or  of 
trade,  or  to  contingencies  which  may  and  probably 
will  arise.  Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  this  aspect. 

The  Boston  Morning  Chronicle  very  justly  ob- 
serves, that  “It  is  a fact  pretty  well  established,  that 
England  must  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  depend  up- 
on foreign  supplies  for  bread  every  year.  Under  the 
corn  law  there  cannot  be  a regular  import,  nor  in- 
deed any  regular  trade  with  foreign  countries  for 
corn,  founded  on  the  actualities  or  probabilities  of 
demand  and  supply.  The  demand  is  not  anticipated 
before  it  comes;  it  is  made  suddenly, — in  the  nearest 


foreign  markets — accompanied  by  a great  rise  in  the 
foreign  price,  because  the  supplies  in  those  markets 
are  insufficient.  It  cannot  be  checked  or  delayed 
as  most  demands  can  be,  in  trade,  for  articles  of 
luxury  and  of  second  necessity.  It  is  a demand  for 
the  staff  of  life,  and  must  be  immediately  supplied; 
consequently,  a few  weeks  had  weather  in  July  and 
August,  may  create  a sudden  and  unforeseen  turn  in 
exchanges.  The  hank  may  be  liable  in  the  space  of 
a few  weeks  to  find  its  condition  changed  from  one 
of  comparative  ease,  to  one  of  intense  pressure. — 
What  will  be  the  results? 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  the  past  ten  years 
will  include  one  period  when  all  these  effects  were 
experienced.  A review  of  the  movements  of  the 
paper  circulation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  te.n 
years,  will  furnish  a tolerable  index  of  what  may 
happen  during  ten  years  to  come — tl;at  being  the 
period  for  which  the  charter  is  renewed. 

Or,  in  looking  over  the  returns  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed that  the  volume  of  the  currency  of  Great  Britain 
for  ten  years  past,  has  been  as  follows — taking  the 
months  of  February  in  each  year: 


Whole  circulation 

Of  which  the  B’k  Hav’g  on  haud 

Year. 

of  the  kingdom. 

of  Eng.  furnish’d. 

bullion,  viz: 

1834 

£38,096,052 

£19,452,250 

£9,556,500 

1835 

37,954,006 

18,964,250 

6,293,500 

1836 

38,273,194 

18,240,250 

7,678,500 

1837 

38,037,382 

18,535,750 

3,938,750 

1838 

38,682,110 

19,319,000 

10,258,000 

1839 

40,437,47.6 

18,551,750 

7,001 ,750 

1840 

36,440,125 

17,064,250 

4,138,000 

1841 

1842 

1843* 

39,063,539 

19,314,000 

15,480,000 

1844 

39,585,000 

21,327,000 

15,814,000 

in 

at 


at 


^Average  of  year. 

This  table  presents  a view  of  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  the  amount  of  Ihe  paper  currency  of  Great 
Britain — the  average  amount  being  about  £38,350,- 
000,  the  greatest  fluctuations  having  occurred  in 
1839,  when  it  rose  to  two  millions  above  the  aver- 
age; and  in  1840,  when  it  fell  two  millions  below. — 
The  average  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
about  £18,675,000,  never  exceeding  that  amount  by 
more  than  a million,  nor  falling  mere  than  the  same 
amount  below  it.  The  greatest  fluctuations  occur  in 
the  amount  of  the  bullion,  which  has  varied  in 
amount  as  much  as  six  millions  in  a single  year. 

Thus  the  paper  circulation  of  Great  Britain  has 
usually  been  maintained  at  about  the  same  point;  for 
upon  an  .adverse  turn  of  the  exchanges,  if  the  Bank 
of  England  attempted  to  diminish  its  circulation,  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  notes  was 
immediately  filled  by  the  notes  of  other  banks  of  is- 
sue. It  has  been  impossible,  materially,  to. reduce  it. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  drain  of  bullion  has 
fallen  entirely  upon  the  stock  in  the  bank,  and  with- 
out diminishing  the  paper  currency  of  the  kingdom, 
and  has  continued  until  the  turning  of  the  exchanges; 
and  luckily  the  stock  of  the  bank  has  always  been 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  with  the  memorable  ex- 
ception of  1839. 

Th,e  bad  harvest  in  1838,  rendered  a heavy  impor- 
tation of  grain  necessary.  The  markets  on  the  con- 
tinent were  as  usual  resorted  to,  and  therein  under 
s”"1  -ilsnmL uric.es  rose  very  high.  Immedi- 


ately there  was  found  to  exist  a ufo'sc  h,. 

lance  ,of  trade  against  England,  and  a heavy  drain  of 
coin  commenced.  The  exchanges  had  previously 
been  adverse,  so  that  the  whole  outward  movement 
of  bullion  continued  about  sixteen  months.  The 
following  is  the  state  of  the  currency  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  that  period: 

Whole  Cir.  Cir.  of  Bk.  of  E.  Bullion. 
Mch.,  1838  37,85*8,642  18,331,750  10,258,000 

Aug.,  1839  36,077,000  18,015,5oO  2,444,000 

The  evidence  of  Geo.  Ward  Norman,  long  a di- 
rector in  the  Bank  of  England,  given  before  a com- 
mittee of  parliament,  shows  us  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bank  while  this  drain  was  going  on.  In- 
deed, he  gives  us  a most  excellent  idea  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  currency  under  the  old  system,  from  which 
we  may  infer  what  it  will  be  under  the  new. 

He  tells  us,  in  substance,  that  the  drain  had  con- 
tinued through  1838;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1839  the 
bank  became  alarmed  and  took  the  most  effective 
measures  in  its  power  to  check  it. 

The  first  measure  was  to  sell  securities  such  as  ex- 
chequer bills,  &c.,  about  the  1st  of  April;  but  the 
amount  disposed  of  was  small,  qnd  no  reduction!  of 
consequence  in  the  circulation  could  be  affected. 

Next,  on  the  16th  of  May  the  rate  of  interest  was 
raised,  and  was  raised  from  time  to  time  till  August 
(when  it  wash  percent.),  with  a view  to  check  dis- 
counts. But  the  “outward  pressure”  was  so  great 
that  the  bank  was  not  only  rumble  to  reduce  its  com- 
mercial discounts  but  actually  increased  them. 


Next,  to  check  the  drain  of  gold,  the  bank  “pro- 
cured bills  to  be  drawn  on  Hamburg,  Paris,  and  oth- 
er places.”  (This  quotation  is  Mr.  Norman’s  lan- 
guage, and  is  a very  modest  definition  of  kiting.) 

Finally,  as  a last  resort,  the  bank  offered  to  sell  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  public  debt  of  England 
held  by  it,  known  as  the  dead  weight.  Proposals 
were  made  for  a part  of  it,  but  at  prices  so  low  that 
ihe  bank  could  not  afford  fo  sell. 

This  brought  the  bank  down  to  August,  when  the 
stock  of  bullion  was  reduced  to  a little  over  £2,000,- 
00!),  and  the  danger  of  an  actual  stoppage  of  payment 
became  imminent.  An  application  was  then  made 
to  the  Bank  of  France  for  a loan  upon  the  security 
of  the  dead  weight,  which  was  most  graciously  gran- 
ted, and  the  Bank  of  England  was  saved  from  sus- 
pending payment. 

From  this  statement,  and  from  other  parts  of  Mr. 

If orman’s  examination,  we  learn  two  or  three  things 
of  importance. 

1.  In  a time  of  panic  it  is  impossible  to  lessen  ma- 
terially the  amount  of  commercial  discounts.  The 
Bank  of  England  attempted  to  do  so,  but  failed  alto- 
gether— it  was  compelled  by  the  pressure  upon  the 
community  out  of  doors  to  increase  them.  Mr.  Nor- 
man says,  ( 1907,)  “Had  the  bank  refused  to  discount, 
great  evil  would  have  arisen.”  The  discounts  of 
the  bank  upon  the  private  securities,  which, 
March,  1838,  when  the  drain  commenced,  stood 
£5,300,000,  rose  in  August,  1839,  to  £8,300,000. 

2.  Nor  can  public  securities  be  relied  upon 
such  a time  as  a means  of  materially  reducing  circu- 
lation. The  bank  attempted  it,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed. The  committee  inquired  of  him  whether  it 
was  notthe  duty  of  the  bank  to  sell  securities  at  a 
time  of  such  pressure?  He  answered,  “yes,  but  it 
could  not.”  Mr.  Norman  says,  however,  that  had 
matters  come  to  an  extremity,  the  bank  must  have 
taken  other  measures.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
“what  measures?”  he  says,  it“  might  sell  its  secu- 
rities at  some  price  or  other.” 

3.  In  a time  of  such  panic,  therefore,  the  question 
is  between  the  commercial  community  and  the  bank, 
which  shall  be  ruined.  If  the  bank  is  finally  com- 
pelled to  contract  the  circulation  violently,  it  must 
ruin  the  merchants  by  refusing  their  accustomed  fa- 
cilities; or  by  selling  its  public  securities  at  so  great 
a loss,  materially  to  injure  itself. 

As  to  the  commercial  community,  it  cannot  bear 
the  contraction.  When  it  has  proceeded  a little 
way  it  reaches  the  limit,  and  can  go  no  farther. — 
This  was  the  case  in  New  York  in  1837,  when  the 
whole  city  was  virtually  suspended,  and  the  houses 
that  kept  afloat  only  did  so  by  a system  of  renewing 
notes  for  one  anolher. 

The  volume  of  currency  must,  therefore,  he  kept 
about  the  same  at  all  times,  and  the  inquiry  is  can 
the  Bank  of  England,  under  the  new  charter,  keep  it 
so. 

Probably  it  could,  if  the  movements  of  trade  were 
natural  and  continued  so.  An  adverse  state  of  the 
foreign  exchanges  would  be  foreseen  and  provided 
for.  The  action  of  the  new  princ  iple  of  keeping 
the  circulation  issued  upon  securities  at  a fixed 
amount,  and  leaving  the  amount  above  that  sum  to 
fluctuate  with  the  bullion,  will  probably  be  as  follows: 
The  Bank  of  England  will  issue  upon 
their  capital 

Private  and  joint  stock  banks  cannot 
exceed  about 

Scotcli  banns  restrained  lu  llicir  pica- 
ent  average 

Bank  of  Ireland  and  Irish  banks  do- 
do 


£44,000,000 

8,000,000 

[3,000,000 


And  there  must  be  in  the  bank  a stock 
of  bullion, 


5.750.000 
30,750,000 

7.600.000 


To  keep  . the  circulation  at  its  present 
average  of  £38,350,000 

The  amount  of  bullion  is  not  far  from  the  average 
sum  on  hand,  as  indicated  by  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years.  Nor,  under  the  natural  movements  of 
trade,  would  it  be  difficult  for  the  bank,  with  the  cur- 
rency now  under  its  complete  control,  to  mantain 
the  volume  of  currency  requisite  to  carry  on  the  ope- 
rations of  trade  throughout  the  kingdom. 

But  with  the  corn  laws  to  disturb  the  cuncncy, 
what  is  to  be  the  result  of  a repetition  of  the  scenes 
of  1839? — what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  a reduction  of 
five  millions  sterling  in  the  total  currency  of  the 
country  during  five  months?  The  bank  has  not  been 
able,  with  its  utmost  efforts,  to  reduce  it  over  two 
millions  within  a year.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the 
consequence,  if  the  new  system  is  adhered  to,  of  a 
bad  harvest?  a sudden  importation  of  foreign  corn? — 
a sudden  demand  for  gold  wherewith  to  pay  for  it? — 
What  the  effect  upon  the  prices  of  our  exports  to 
England ? And  of  the  articles  we  may  import  in  re- 
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x i.ii  i this  article  far  beyond  the  length 
contemplated  \v hen  it  was  commenced,  and  yet 
many  of  the  considerations  duo  to  its  importance  re- 
main untouched.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  close. 

One  won/,  as  to  the  course  for  this  country,  as  ad- 
monished by  the  foregoing  view,  allow  us  to  repeat, — 
Let  us  by  no  means  adventure  a large  paper  circula- 
tion or  depart  from  the  present  firm  specie  basis  for 
our  bank  issues,  wh  list  this  experiment  on  the  cur- 
rency of  Great  Britain  is  but  commencing. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 


The  fliilt ■ tariff  and  Texas  annexation  men  of  South 
Carolina  seem  to  have  at  present  some  difficulties  in 
determining  the  course  they  will  pursue  in  relation 
to  a southern  convention.  Some  strongly  urge,  and 
others  are  op,  o-ed  to  such  a convention,  at  least  un- 
til after  the  presidential  election. 

A concentration  of  opinions  upon  the  subject  is 
expected  to  tube  place  .at  the  dinner  to  be  given  at 
Edgefield,  to  fir.  McDuffie,  to  which  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state,  upon  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion are  invited. 

In  the  mean  lime,  by  way  of  eliciting  the  opinions 
of  at  least  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  party 
upon  the  si ibj a correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  a,  few  days  since,  requested  Mr.  Holmes,  one 
of  the  representatives  from  the  slate  in  congress,  to 
give  to  the  public  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued.  In  reply  to  which,  that  gentleman 
sent  for  publication,  the  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Mercury  of  the  26th  ultimo,  with  the 
following  editorial  introduction. 

“The  communication  of  the  hon.  I.  E.  Holmes  will 
naturally  attract  public  attention,  not  only  as  the 
well-considered  opinion  of  an  old  state  rights  man, 
but  as  indicating  the  position  of  our  immediate  re- 
presentative in  congress — who  gives  to  us  a judg- 
ment on  public  a Hairs  founded  on  the  best  and  largest 
opportunities ! >r  estimating  correctly  the  prospect  of 
redress  from  any  other  source  than  our  own  exer- 
tions. Mr.  Holmes  speaks  firmly  and  plainly,  as  a 
southern  gentlcim  n should  do,  and  he  counsels  cau- 
tion for  reasons  that  all  will  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. With  moderation  and  firmness  united,  there  is 
good  ground  to  hope  that  the  public  men  of  the  state 
will  come  to  understand  each  other  well,  and  that  we 
can  move  in  phalanx.  Those  wiio  love  the  state  will 
above  all  things  seek  to  give  her  an  united  front — to 
bring  forward  all  true  men  to  the  rescue,  and  to  leave 
unused  no  honest  means  to  that  end.” 

To  the  editor  of  the  Mercury; 

Sir — -A  writer  in  your  paper  under  the  signature 
of  “Hampden,”  has  propounded  to  me  the  question — 
what  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict 
the  south? 

I answer  Unequivocally,  resistance — combined  south- 
ern resistance,  if  you  cun  procure  it.  If  not,  then  slate 
resistance. 

I admit  that  tiie  question  is  narrowed  down  to  an 
issue — “Passive  Obedience,  or  Resistance.”  I be- 
lieve the  evils  of  ihc  tariff  cannot  be  exaggerated. — 
That  in  a few  years,  it  will  operate  to  render  the 
cotton  planting  in  South  Carolina  utterly  — 

Trial  no  substitute  ciiri  be  found  for  cotton  planting, 
to  which  our  labor  may  be  profitably  applied.  We 
may  be  compelled  to  manufacture  our  own  consump- 
tion, because  we  may  be  deprived  of  all  the  means  of 
purchasing',  as  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  manufac- 
ture their  own  mqcasiris  and  deer  skin  robes.  But 
the  idea  of  restoring  South  Carolina  to  the  prosperity 
she  once  enjoyed,  by  converting  her  labor  to  manu- 
facturing purposes,  appears  to  me  preposterous.  The 
result  is  obvious.  If  Europe  is  restrained  from  sell- 
ing the  products  o(  her  industry,  she  must  buy  less 
of  ours;  and  increased  supply  with  a decreasing  de- 
mand, must  so  reduce  prices,  as  to  confine  the  cotton- 
planting  to  the  most  favored  region,  where  soil  and 
climate  both  combine  to  yield  a large  return  for  la- 
bor The  consumption  of  cotton  has  been  stationary 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  year,  and  lias  actually 
decreased  iri  France  during  the  years  i842  and  1S43. 
No  one  will  contend  that  the  population  ol  these  two 
great  nations  is  on  the  decline,  neither  will  it  be 
contended,  that  In -s  necessity  for  cheap  clothing  now 
exists,  than  two  years  since.  What  then  is  me  in- 
ference? Why,  that  the  French  and  English  have 
not  consumed,  because  they  had  not  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  consumpti  n.  The  tariff  lias  deprived  them 
ol  a market  of  eighteen  millions  of  people,  who,  in 
purchasing  the  articles  fabricated  by  European  labor, 
enabled  those  laborers  to  consume  the  product  of  our 
fields.  This  at  present  is  partial,  but  under  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  tariffj  every  thipg  desired  for  consump- 


wilT'be  tfts  der.rnu!  1 ..'.-ricuitural  products,  until 
prohibition  is  readied;  and  then  India  cotton  will 
entirely  supersede  your  coarse  material.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  Will  bo,  a rapi  1 transfer  of  your  ne 
groes  to  the  soil th  west,  and  as  all  the  income  of  the 
state  is  derived  from  the  product  of  your  exports, 
and  the  products  derived  from  slave  labor,  South 
Carolina  will  have  no  income.  But  it  is  this  income, 
annually,  (lowing  from  agriculture,  which  imparts 
value  to  bank  slocks,  bonds,  houses  in  towns,  and 
wharves.  This  income  which  pays  the  professional 
and  laboring  classes;  which,  in  a word,  imparts  va- 
lue to  all  property,  for  the  security  of  which  govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  without  which  government  is 
a curse.  1 have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion, 
however  reluctantly,  that  our  present  situation  is 
one  of  decay,  our  progress  onward  to  ruin;  and  un- 
less the  causes  of  the  malady  be  removed,  the  pro- 
perty and  the  dignity  of  the  south  will  be  annihilated. 

The  extraordinary  emergency  then  has  arisen,  in 
which  resistance  is  demanded.  The  degree  of  ne- 
cessity exists  which  justifies  resistance,  and  renders 
it  lawful  and  commendable.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  which  counsel  forbearance  until  after  the  pre- 
sidential election. 

That  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  whose  opin- 
ions coincide  with  ours,  and  whose  co-operation  we 
ought  to  hope  for,  are  actively  engaged  in  tile  presi- 
dential canvass.  They  inform  you  that  they  expect 
that  a modification  of  the  tariff  will  result  from  the 
success-  of  their  candidate.  Now,  although  no  fa- 
vorable results  are  expected  by  me,  either  as  it  re- 
gards the  canvass,  or  the  influence  of  the  democra- 
tic candidate  should  he  be  elected,  yet  most  certainly 
would  1 so  far  defer  to  the  opinions  of  our  friends, 
as  to  forbear  doing  anything  which  niay  embarrass 
them.  1 should  prefer  to.  wait  until  (as  I appre- 
hend will  he  the  case)  the  tariff  president  and  tariff 
congress  will  have  been  elected — when  all  hopes  of 
amelioration  will  have  passed  from  the. mind  of 
every  southern  man  —when  in  a-  convention  of  south- 
ern states,  where  interests,  where  sympathies,  and 
where  sufferings  are  identical',  the  question  can  be 
distinctly  propounded.  “Now,  that  the  system 
which  deprives  you  of  the  products  of  your  labor; 
and  that  of  the  system,  ol  the  abolitionists,  which 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  labor,  has  be- 
come the  settled  policy  of  the  majority;  are  you  for 
passive  obedience,  or  for  manly  resistance ?”  Upon  the 
decision  of  that  convention,  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
act.  If  they  conclude  to  assert  their  rights  and  vin- 
dicate the  constitution,  it  will  be  all  well. 

The  south  united  can  repeal  the  tariff,  and  save  the 
union.  1 may  be  asked  whether  I believe  the  south 
can  he  brought  to  act?  I candidly  confess,  that  my 
fears  preponderate  over  my  hopes.  But  a wise  man 
wilHxhaust  hope,  before  he  arrives  at  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  individual  resistance  to  an  organized 
society  or  government.  - 

1 am  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  after  the' posi- 
tion assumed  by  South  Carolina  in  1832;  after  the 
declaration  she  put  forth  at  the  time,  she,  through 
the  convention,  adopted  the  compromise — “That  if 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  brought  not  the  promis- 
ed relief,  she  would  again  resist that  the  resolution 
passed  by  our  legisisture  in  1842,  asserting  resistance 
after  the  hope  of  relief  n-i.-t  . di  - = ii  ..ail  ror  a 
.nuiiiY’avowal  ofour  determination.  1 he  only  va- 
lue of  liberty  consists  in  the  security  imparled  to 
property,  and  the  protection  thrown  around  society. 
Our  property  and  society  depend  so  essentially  and 
intimately  upon  our  peculiar  institutions,  that  what- 
ever affects  those  institutions  injuriously,  endangers 
our  liberty.  Liberty  is  a blessing  too  inestimable  for 
a slate  or  people  to  yield  it,  when  there  appears  any 
probability  of  preserving  or  recovering  it;  however 
great  the  labor  or  imminent  the  peril.  If,  then,  we 
have  rights  which  we  solemnly  believe  are  violated 
— if  rights  without  a remedy  be  an  absurdity — if  our 
wisest  politicians  and  most  profound  statesmen  des- 
pair of  any  ordinary  remedy — the  remedy  in  this 
case  must  be  the  extraordinary  one  of  resistance.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  affairsjiave  come  to  that  ex- 
tremity, that  the  constitution  can  be  defended  by  it 
alone. 

i trust  that  I have  spoken  plainly — I know  that  I 
have  spoken  honestly. 

The  opinions  of  others,  wiser  and  more  sagacious 
than  myself,  to  whom  the  stale  looks  for  counsel, 
and  whose  eyes  are  ever  watchful  over  hdr  interests, 
differ  from  my  own.  A remedy,  it  is  thought,  may 
be  found  in  other  expedients.  It  is  certainly  due  to 
those  who  have  piloted  us  through  so  many  difficul- 
ties, that  we  act  not  rashly.  That  we  wait  awhile 
the  chapter  of  accidents.  But  upon  the  failure  of 
those  expected  remedies,  we  must  finally  decide — 
passive  obedience  or  resistance — I cannot  hesitate. 

Respectfully,  I.  E.  HOLMES. 


A CARD. 

The  undersigned  did  not  sav,  when  addressing  his 
iellow  citizens  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  that  “on?  of 
the  South  Carolina  dcleg  .hon,  at  a meeting  held  in 
Washington,  had  proposed  state  action”  as  a remedy 
for  congressional  oppression — no  such  proposition 
was  made. 

This  fact,  however,  appears  to  the  undersigned  as 
quite  unimportant.  His  duly  to  South  Carolina 
would  have  commanded  him  to  propose  such  action 
himself,  could  he  have  been  convinced  of  its  efficien- 
cy. 

Unfortunately  the  oppression  of  which  wc  com- 
plain, is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated  by  asin- 
gle  state.  A majority  of  the  states,  or  at  least  so 
many  of  them  as  might,  under  the  constitution, 
check  or  influence  a congressional  majority,  must, 
unite  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object. 

State  legislation  may  do  something  in  counteract- 
ing congressional  legislation,  but  not  much,  unless 
sustained  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  a very 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state.  ff  (e.g.) 
the  people  would  use  no  manufactures  which  had  not 
paid  a duty  to  the  government  or  been  made  in  their 
respective  states,  tiie  protective  system  of  congress 
would  soon  fall. 

What  has  been  recently  done  in  the  legislatures  of 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  when  coupled  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  their  21st  rule,  appears  to  the  un- 
dersigned, to  present  a new  issue  to  the  southern 
people.  If  they  do  not  unite  to  defend  their  rights 
and  the  constitution,  they  will  be  soon  made  to  yield 
them  to  unconstitutional  legislation. 

DANIEL  E.  HUGER. 


From  the  Washington  Globe  of  June  the  lt>th 
south  Carolina’s  mode  of  annexing  texas. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  copies  from  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  portions  of  the  proceedings  of  public 
l meetings  held  in  Barnwell,  Sumpter  and  Edgefield 
i counties,  touching  the  Texas  treaty.  The  Enquirer 
with  much  pleasure  marks  the  favor  with  which  all 
j these  meetings  receive  the  nominations  of  the  late 
Baltimore  convention  but  it  silently  puts  the  seal  of 
reprobation  on  certain  passages  in  the  transaction  of 
these  assemblies  of  nullifiers,  by  omitting  such  reso- 
lutions and  remarks  as  squint  at  a dissolution  of  the 
union.  For  instance,  the  Barnwell  meeting  has  this 
passage  in  the  preamble,  the  whole  of  which  is  pro- 
perly suppressed  by  the  Enquirer,  as  an  evidence  of 
its  disapprobation.  The  preamble  puts  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union  in  issue  with  the  Texas  question, 
and  says:  “We  believe  that  the  very  existence  itself 
of  this  blood-bought  and  blood-cemented  union  will 
be  determined  by  it.”  The  fifth  resolution  takes  the 
ground,  in  regard  to  the  annexation  ol  Texas,  that 
“its  final  rejection  as  an  evidence  of  that  increasing 
hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the  south,  which  has 
already  shaken  the  confidence  of  our  people  in  the 
patriotism  and  fidelity  ol  our  northern  brethren,  and 
which  may  render  it  necessary  for  us  (in  the  words 
of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence)  ‘to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  our  future  security.’” 

The  ninth  resolution  attempts  to  identify  the  name 
of  General  Jackson  with  the  new  design  of  revolu- 
tion, “to  provide  new'  guards  ibr  our  future  security” 
beyond  the  constitution.  It. reads  thus: 

“9.  Resolved,  That  in  relation  to  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas,  we  view  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction the  conduct  of  the  venerablo  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  whose  heart  [though  the  hand  of  time  and 
affliction  lias  fallen  heavily  upon  him]  beats  true  to 
the  interest  and  honor  of  his  country;  and  we  rejoice 
that  his  days  have  been  so  lengthened  out  that  he 
might  unite  his  name  with  our  third  great  struggle 
for  independence'” 

G’ol.  S.  W.  Trotti,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  the  preamble  and  resolutions, 
after  they  were  read,  explained  them  in  a speech, 
the  substance  of  which  is  thus  given,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings; but  i3  omitted  by  the  Enquirer,  as  well  as 
the  ninth  resolution: 

“After  the  preamble  and  resolution  were  read, 
Col.  Trotti  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  in  their 
support  for  more  than  an  hour  with  great  eloquence 
and  ability,  and  was  interrupted  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  by  frequent  and  long  continued  plaudits. 
He  dwelt  with  great  force  and  earnestness  upon  the 
importance  of  the  immediate  acquisition  of  Texas  as 
a measure  of  national  defence,  and  exposed  the  de- 
ceitful position  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  British 
government  on  the  subject.  He  conclusively  demon- 
strated, that  the  safety,  if  not  the  very  existence  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  -is  dependent  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure,  and  contended  with  great  pow- 
er and  ability  that  the  only  true  issue  before  the  south , 

shmM  be  Tms  or  dmnm.’’ 
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The  Sumpter  meeting  is  of  the  sterne- east;  and  the 
resolutions  are  fraught  with  the  same  threats  against 
the  union. 

The  5th  resolution,  which  is  stricken  out  by  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  is  given  in  the -Charleston  Mer- 
cury: 

“5.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  opposition  to  an- 
nexation by  a portion  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States  on  account  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
Taxas.an  unwarrantable  attack  upon  southern  rights 
guarantied  to  us  by  the  constitution;  rights  which 
we  are  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  in 
spite  of  resistance  either  abroad  or  at  home.” 

Here  it  would  seem  that  ‘-‘opposition  to  annexation 
by  a portion  of  the  people  of  these  United  States” 
is  held  to  be  “an  unwarrantable  attack  upon  south- 
ern rights”!! 

The  sentiments  of  the  Edgefield  county  meeting, 
[at  which  the  hon.  Mr.  Pickens  officiated  as  a reso- 
lution committee  man,]  were  in  perfect  keeping  with 
those  spoken  by  Mr.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett’s  constitu- 
ents of  Barnwell.  The  disposition  to  dissolve  the 
union  was  somewhat  better  disguised,  although  plain- 
ly hinted  at  in  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  grounds  upon  which  this  an- 
nexation is  mainly  resisted  compel  us  to  consider 
this  measure  as  a question  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
slavery,  guarantied  to  us  by  the  constitution;  and  we 
avow  our  determination  to  maintain  this  institution 
against  all  the  attempts  of  abolitionists  in  our  own 
country  or  elsewhere;  and  we  shall  not  resist  the 
separation  from  the  union  of  such  states  as  denounce 
the  slaveholding  members  of  the  confederacy  as  un- 
worthy of  connection  with  them,  and  as  avow  the 
purpose  of  not  tolerating  the  admission  into  the  un- 
ion of  any  new  slaveholding  country.” 

This  resolution  is  also  omitted  from  the  proceed- 
ings, as  published  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer, , from 
Uie  Charleston  Mercury,  which  contains  it.  The 
omission  shews  the  sense  entertained  by  Mr.  Ritchie 
of  its  dangerous  import.  The,  gratuitous  statement 
prefacing  the  invitation  to  a dissolution  of  the  union, 
is  utterly  unfounded;  not  a member  of  the  senate, 
nor,  as  we  have  seen,  a leading  press  of  either  the 
federal  or  democratic  party,  has  given  any  pretence 
for  the  assertion  that  “this  annexation  is  mainly  re- 
sisted as  a question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  slave- 
ry;” nor  does  any  state  “denounce  the  slaveholding 
members  of  the  confederacy  as  unworthy  of  associa- 
tion with  them.”  The  issue  of  annexation,  as  ne- 
cessary “to  tiie  maintenance  of  slavery,”  was  made 
by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  in  his  Pakenham  letter, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  partisans 
in  the  south  the  means  of  rallying  a party,  and  get- 
ting up  a sectional  feeling  between  the  south  and 
north,  to  answer  the  very  purpose  to  which  it  is  now 
applied. 

These  several  public  meetings  in  S.  C.  .look  to  a 
convention  called  together  from  the  slates  favorable 
to  annexation;  to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  passed 
by  them.  The  Edgefield  meeting  broaches  this 
scheme  thus: 

“ Resolved , That  the  members  of  congress  favora- 
ble to  annexation  be  requested  to  resort  to  all  legiti- 
mate expedients  within  their  power  for  the  consum- 
mation of  this  great  measure;  and  that,  in  the  last 
resort  they  take  .steps  for  assembling  a convention  of 
the  states  fri&fl<ify-to_animxation.” 

The  Barnwell  resolution  is  more  precise,  ana  nics 
the  place,  with  n view  to  identify  the  democratic  ,no 
minee  for  the  presidency  and  Gen.  Jackson,  with 
their  incendiary  movements,  under  the  disguise  of 
Texas  annexation,  it  is  as  follows. 

“8.  Resolved,  That  if  Texas  be  not  sooner  annex- 
ed,  we  deem  it  expedient  that  a convention  of  the 
friends  of  immedate  annexation  throughout  the  un- 
ion, be  held  at  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee 
on  the  first  Monday  in  August  next,  and  that,  should 
such  suggestion  meet  the  approbation  of  our  friends 
elsewhere,  we  will  meet  again  at  this  place  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July,  to  appoint  delegates  to  said 
convention.” 

The  organ  of  this  nullifying  party,  (the  South  Ca- 
rolinian] published  at  the  seal  of  government,  [Co- 
lumbia,] is  still  more  specific  in  laying  down  the 
chart  of  this  new  dissolution  movement.  After  a 
series  of  remarks  on  the  probable  chance  of  the  Tex- 
as treaty  before  the  senate,  it  proposes,  in  the  event 
of  its  failure,  the  following: 

[We  inserted  these  articles  in  the  Register,  p-age 
2§9,  to  which  our  readers  will  refer.] 

“Now, -we  ask,  can  this  convention  be  proposed, 
and  such  inflammatory  subjects  chosen  for  its  discus- 
sion, with  a view  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  or  to 
the  election  Governor  Polk  to  the  presidency?  The 
south  is  united  in  favor  of  annexation,  every  body 
knows;  and  vve  believe  that,  as  a friend  to  the  mea- 
sure, arid  a southern  man,  Governor  Polk  will  get 
the  southern  vote.  Do  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
imagine  that,  by  exciting  sectional  feeling  in  t[je 


north,  and  provoking  hostility  by  fostering  designs 
against  the  union,  they  will  be  most  likely  to  attain 
the  ends  they  profess  to  have  at  heart — that  is,  to 
unite  the  northern  democracy  in  support  of  annexa- 
tion, and  the  election  of  Gov.  Polk  to  the  presiden- 
I cy. 

We  can  readily  comprehend  how  Mr.  Calhoun 
might  serve  his  purpose  of  consolidating  southern  in- 
flence  on  himself,  by  ma.kmg  that  section  believe  that 
the  north  sought  to  oppress  it,  and  wishes  to  exclude 
a fair  territory  from  the  Union,  lest  it  might  give 
strength  to  the  weaker  portion  of  the  confederacy. — 
We  can  readily  understand  how  it  would  excite  the 
grand  nullification  scheme,  (if  again  received)  to 
rouse  prejudice  in  the  north  among  the  northern  .de- 
mocracy, to  have  Governor  Polk  defeated,  and  the 
farther  of  the  protective  system,  with  his  tariff  mana- 
cles in  -his  hand,  placed  in  the  presidency,  if  this  be 
the  aim  of  those  who  have  seized  on  the  Texas.ques- 
tion  for  agitation,  the  drift  of  the  late  South  Carolina 
conventions  is  easily  explainable.  But  to  identify 
Governor  Polk  and  annexation  with  nullification,  is 
not  the  way  to  carry  either.  This. every  sharp-sight- 
ed man  perfectly  understands,  and  none  better  than 
the  politicians  of  South  Carolina.  Gov.  Polk  and  his 
true  friends  in  the  south  will  shun  all  commitments 
to  such  a scheme,  and  will  be  true  to  the  cause  for 
its  sake  and  their  own,  and  for  tfie  sake  of  Texg3.” 

The  Richmond  Whig,  of  the  29th  July,  thus  dis- 
courses in  relation  to  the  subject,  under  the  glowing 
caption  of, 

Moke  treason!  The  infatuation  of  the  ultras  of 
South  Carolina  exceeds  a!,!  measure  and  credibility, 
if  the  evidence  of  their  madness  was  not  continually 
before  public  contemplation! 

Can  any  reflecting  mot)  in  his  sober  senses  beliefs 
that  m very  truth,  the  So, uth,  Carolina  ultraists  consi- 
der the  tariff  so  oppressive  and  ruinous  as  they  pre- 
tend to  think  it?  So  grinding  in  its  operation  and  so 
derogatory  to  their  rights  in  its  imposition,  that  its 
evils  outweigh  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  and  justify, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  revolution,  and  all  the  inevi- 
table horrors  of  civil  and  servile  war  which  would 
! How  from  the  step? 

! We  cannot  believe  them  sincere  in  their  creed. — 
j Wc  cannot  but  believe  that  their  real  and  -preferred 
; end  is  disunion:  disunion  not  on  account  of  the  tariff, 

| but  disunion  for  disconnnected,  personal,  and  ambi- 
tious designs,  to  promote  which,  the  tariff  first,  and 
now  Texas  and  the  tariff  are  but  the  outer  works  to 
cover  the  approaches  of  the  suppers  and  miners. 
The  stalking  horses  behind  which  those  foes  of  their 
country’s  happiness  propose  stealthily  to  advance  up- 
on their  treasonable  object  without  giving  that  alarm 
to  the  American  people  which  on  open  avowal  of  the 
ultimate  purpose  would  ring  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico — aye  in  the  mountain  districts  of  South 
Carolina  itself ! 

A measure  which  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  either 
loudly  applauds  or  indirectly  approves, — which  even 
the  great  democratic  majority  in  the  present  house,  of 
representatives  was  compelled — compelled,  for  that 
is  the  word— to  concede  to  be  yvise,  patriotic,  benefi- 
cent— which  Mr.  Pols  himself  sustains,  by  putting 
i himself  in  his  late  letter  exactly  upon  the  whig 
1 grounds  of  a tariff  for  revenue  but  with  incidental 
I protection — this  measure,  this  great  measure  which 
in  <-i™»  tuui  yx!a!-siias_re.vivified  the  whole  Union 
— to  be  so  very  cruel  ami  oppressive  w a 
in  South  Carolina  that  they  can  by  no  means  submit 
to  it — that  for  it  they  feel  not  only  justified  in  dissol- 
ving but  J30UND  to  dissolve  the  American  Union,  the 
j Cynosure  of  the  world’s  eyes,  and  a Beacon  light  to 
Christian,  republican,  and  civilized  men — and  iojn- 
i voke  upon  themselves  and  country  the  appalling  and 
nameless  consequences  which  would  follow  in  , the 
train  of  disunion!  Does  any  man  believe  it?  Can 
any  man  believe  that  the  tariff  is  at  the  bottom  of 
■ this  fanatic  movement,  that  to  repeal  or  modify  that, 

, is  a single  and  simple  object,  and  that  the  newly 
j threatened  disunion  movement  from  South  Carolina 
I has  not  far  broader  and  deeper,  and  more  execrable 
i designs! 

We  tell  the  people  of  Virginia  that  the  tariff,  or 
Texas  cither,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  scheme, 
i The  cry  of  the  repeal  of  the  one,  and  annexation  of 
the  other,  is  but  the  peons, to  rspy  a party  and  inflame 
i tlie  people  of  the  south!  For  years  past,  there  has 
existed  the  cherished  wish  and  the  deliberate  design 
I to  subvert  the  Union  and  form  a southern  confedera- 
cy. In  J832  nullification  of  the  tariff'  was  the  select- 
ed lover  to  accomplish  the  object:  and  in  1844,  the 
tariff'  and  Texas  are  the  instruments  employed  by 
the  same  men,  still  actuated  by  the  same  personal 
views  slid  hating  the  Union,  and  still  like  Caesar  pre- 
ferring to  be  the  first  man  in  frcerieste  to  the  second 
in  Rome — men  yvho  combine  the  characteristics  of 
both  Caesar  and  Pompey  in  themselves,  and  who  will 
not  only  endure  qo  superior,  but  tolerate  no  equal. 


What  we  say  of  these  treasonable  designs  that  do 
we  firmly  believe,  though  we  confess  that  no  accom- 
plices of  the  treason  have  yet. come  forward  to  con- 
vict the  traitors;  nor  has  the  overt  act  been  commit- 
ted. 

It  is  with  such  feelings  as  these  that  it  is  proposed 
by  these  very  gentlemen  to  hold  a Southern  Conven- 
tion, and  to  hold  it  in  Richmond!  A convention  to 
preserve  the  American  Union,  by  men  who  openly 
threaten  to  dissolve  it  to-day  if  the  tariff  is  not  re- 
pealed, and  to  .morrow  if  Texas  is  not  annexed!  What 
an  admirable  body  of  pacificators  and  conservators 
this  heated  and  inflamed  body  of  cotton-growers 
would  constitute,  we  submit  to  the  judgement  of  the 
country!  Every  sectional  jealousy  would  be  inflam- 
ed— every  prejudice  fomented — ev'ery  passion  exci- 
ted to  the  utmost  intensity  by  such  a body  of  men! — 
We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  would  be  frought  with 
instant  danger  to  the  public  peace — with  almost  infal- 
lible disunion,  strife  and  bloodshed:  and  we  therefore 
call  upon  all  true  Virginians  of  all  parties,  to  frown 
it  down,  in  the  language  of  the  father  of  his  country! 

But  to  return: — Mr.  J.  E.  Holmes,  the  member  for 
the  Charleston  district,  has  addressed  a letter  of  re- 
ply to  the  Charleston  Mercury,  from  which  this  mor- 
ning we  have  room  to  select  but  a single  paragraph. 
It  is  this: 

“ To  the  editor  of  the  Mercury— 

Sir:  A writer  in  your  paper,  under  the  signature 
of  “Hampden,”  has  propounded  to  rue  the  question, 
what  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict 
the  South? 

I answer  unequivocally,  resistance — combined 
southern  resistance,  if  you  can  procure  it.  If  not, 
then  State  resistance.” 

POLITICAL— PRESIDENTIAL. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

The  whole  country  is  literally  a scene  of  election- 
eering. Both  parties  express  the  greatest  confidence 
of  success,  and  are  using  every  means  in  their 
power  to  insure  it.  What  a mass  of  talent  is  in  re- 
quisition! Meetings  of  the  citizens  are  multiplied  in 

every  direction  with  increasing  numbers  at  each. 

What  a canvass  of  public  measures  and  of  the  cha- 
racter of  public  men,  is  before  the  American  people 
at  this  moment?  r 

t he  field  of  party  warfare  within  a few  days  has 
exhibited  some  new  and  interesting  manoeuvres. 

When  it  was  ascertained  by  the  result  of  the  last 
election  in  Virginia,  that  Mr.  Van  Boren  wouid  not 
be  able  to  carry  that  state,  those  who  had  up  to  that 
period  been  his  warmest  advocates  there,  immediate- 
ly determined  to  look  out  for  another  candidate  and 
to  take  the  chances  of  a, new  issue  offered  on  the  in- 
stant, by  the  annexation  question.  The  national  con- 
vention adopted  these  views,  and  Messrs.  Polk  and 
Dallas  became  the  candidates  of  the  party  upon  that 
ground.  There  is  a portion  of  the  party  at  the  north 
and  east,  however,  who  do  riot  agree  to  this  new 
issue,  and  who  assert  ihat  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
the  success  of  their  candidates,  if  that  issue  is  ad- 
hered to. 

IMPORTANT  MOVEMENT  OF  A SECTION  OF  THE  POLK 
PARTY  IN  NEW  YOR.K- 

One  portion  of  the  Polk  party  in  the  state  of  New 
jfo.rk  have  therefore  determined  to  disconnect,  as 
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lion  from  the  presidential  question.  They  adhere 
to  the  nominees  of  the  party,  Polk  and  Dallas,  but 
denounce  annexation.  This  has  created  disaffection 
in  the  ranks,  as  the  extracts  which  we  insert  from  the 
publications  on  each  side  exhibits. 

The  New  York  Plebian  of  the  24th  contains  the 
following  article: 

The  annexation  of  Texas — I Is  Federal  and  Abolition  op- 
ponents— Their  Impotcncy — Ridiculous  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  Democratic  Parly — A confidential  Cir- 
cular. 

Wc  have  come  in  posesion  of  a circular  marked, 
as  printed  below,  “confidential.”  and  which  under 
any  other  circumstances  we  would  hesitate  to  pub- 
fish.  When  however,  there  is  a shadow  of  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  the  glorious  cause  of  democracy 
come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  form  professed 
friend  or  open  foe,  from  men  regarded  as  possessing 
the  confidence  and  assuming  the  direction  of  the  de- 
mocratic parly,  or  from  others,  it  is  not  in  us,  be  the 
personal  consequences  what  they  may,  to  permit 
restraint  from  the  arbitrary  notions  ofetiquette  which 
under  another  contingency  would  govern  us.  When 
we.find  treason. under  the  mask  of  philanthropy---Fe- 
deralism  under  the  guise  of  democracy. — falsehood 
under  the  covering  of  truth — let  the  blow  fall  where 
it  may,  whether  that  treason  be  marked  “confiden- 
tial”— that  federalism  be  marked  “confidential” — 

that  falseh.apd  be  [parked  <;  confidential” — 1°  hold 
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up  before  the  democracy  of  the  country,  that  they 
may  know  who  are  their  friends  ami  v.-ho  their  ene- 
mies. When  a clique  of  seif  righteous  polilii  inns 
whose  democracy  is  satisfied  with  a goodly  portion  ol 
the  palrqnagc  oT  the  party,  and  the  promulgation  of 
some  abstractions,  which  they  cannot  carry  out  from 
lack  of  practical  experience  and  ingenuity , take  upon 
themselves,  vain, contemptible  and  impotent  as  the ir 
attempt  will  prove,  to  control  and  restrict  the  pro- 
gress of  republican  institutions,  to  point  out  how  far 
the  democracy  may  proceed  in  its  progressive  course, 
to  “stick  a pin”  upon  the  measures  we  shall  adopt 
and  those  we  shall  reject,  we  cannot  forego  the  ex- 
ercise of  a duty  which  pertains  to  us  as  the  conduc- 
tor of  a democratic  press,  to  publish  the  evidence 
of  their  designs,  whether  marked  “confidential” 
or  coming  in  a form  more  open  and  manly.  This 
is  our  reason  for  publishing  the  subjoined  circular: 
“[confidential.] 

Sir:  You  w ill  doubtless  agree  with  us,  that  the  late 
Baltimore  convention  placed  the  democratic  party 
at  the  north  in  a position  of  great  difficulty.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  that  it  rejected  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  nominated  Mr.  Polk,  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas;  reasons  which 
had  no  relation  to  the  principles  of  the  party.  Nor 
was  that  all.  The  convention  went  beyond  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  its  members  and  adopted  a reso- 
lution on  the  subject  of  Texas,  (a  subject  not  before 
the  country  when  they  were  elected;  upon  which, 
therefore,  they  were  not  instructed,)  which  seeks  to 
interpolate  into  the  party  code  a new  doctrine,  hith- 
erto unknown  among  us,  at  war  with  some  of  our 
established  principles,  and  abhorrent  to  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  a great  majority  of  northern  free- 
men. In  this  position  what  was  the  party  at  the  north 
to  do?  Was  it  to  rejeclthe  nominations  and  abandon 
the  contest, ,or  should  it  support  the  nominations,  re- 
jecting the  untenable  doctrine  interpolated  at  the  con- 
vention,  and  taking  care  that  their  support  should  be 
accompanied  with  such  an  expression  of  their  opin- 
ion as  to  prevent  its  being  misinterpreted?  The  lat- 
ter alternative  has  been  preferred;  and  we  think, 
wisely;  for  we  conceive  that  a proper  expression  of 
their  opinions  will  save  their  votes  from  misconstruc- 
tion, and  that  proper  efforts  will  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  such  members  of  congress,  as  will  reject  the 
unwarrantable  scheme  now  pressed  upon  the  country. 

With  these  views,  assuming  that  you  feel  on  this 
subject  as  we  do,  we  have  been  desired  to  address 
you,  and  to  invite  the  co  operation  of  yourself  and 
other  friends  throughout  the  state. 

1st — In  the  publication  of  a joint  letter,  declaring 
our  purpose  to  support  the  nominations,  rejecting 
the  resolutions  respecting  Texas. 

2d — In  promoting  and  supporting  at  the  next  elec- 
tion the  nomination  for  congress  ol  such  persons  as 
concur  in  these  opinions. 

if  your  views  in  this  matter  coincide  with  ours, 
please  write  to  some  one  of  us,  and  a draft  of  the 
proposed  letter  will  be  forwarded  for  examination. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  P.  BARKER, 

WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT, 

J.  W.  EDMONDS, 

DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD, 
THEODORE  SEDGWICK, 
THOMAS  W.  TUCKER, 

- ISAAC  TOWNSEND. 

P.  S.  A copy  ol  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  the 
fallow  inct-  goittlumon.  MioV.ncI  Huffman,  AttieTt  H. 
Tracy.  Hiram  Gardner,  Addison  Gardner,  Samuel 
Sleden,  Henry  Selden  Ashley  Sampson,  J.  Osborn, 
Hiram  Gray,  Jared  N.  Wilson,  James  M.  Smith, 
Thos.  G.  Talcot,  William  Allen,  Freeborn  Jewett, 
Daniel  Chandler,  Hiram  Denio,  John  Tracy,  Jabez  D. 
Hammond,  John  [.  De  Graft',  N.  L.  Ber.ton,  Preston 
King,  Ransom  Gillett,  Samuel  Young,  L.  Stetson, 
James  B.  Spencer,  David  L.  Seymour,  David  Buel, 
Harmanus  Bleeckcr,  A.  C.  Flagg,  Robert  McLellan, 
R.  D.  Davis,  James  Powers,  Archibald  Niven, 
Nathaniel  Jones,  John  W.  Lawrence — and  will  be 
sent  to  any  other  person  you  may  wish.” 

Then  this  explains  the  half  way  support  which  the 
organ  of  the  abolitionists,  the  Evening  Post,  has  given 
the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M. 
Dallas.  Tliis  explains  “the  position  of  great  diffi- 
culty” in  which  the  “solitary  exception”  in  long  lisl 
of  democratic  journals,  printed  in  the  country,  reach- 
ing from  Maine  to  the  Sabine,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  far  west,  iias  been  placed.  This  is  an  expla- 
nation of  its  course,  a course  commended  almost  uni- 
versally by  the  federal  press — upon  those  nomina- 
tions. It  follows  the  dictation  of  a conspiracy  impo- 
tent and  harmless  as  it  is  heartless  and  unmanly, 
which,  by  secret  and  midnight  means,  seeks  to  em- 
barrass and  distract  the  now  thoroughly  united,  en- 
thusiastic aud  harmonious  democracy. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  “confidential”  circular.  It 
is  signed  by- George  P.  Barker,  the  attorney  general 


of  the  state,  hy  Wrn.  C.  Bryant,  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  by  John  W.  Edmonds.,  by  David  D. 
Field,  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  by  Thomas  W.  Tuc- 
ker, and  by  Isaac  Townsend.  These  seven  gentle 
men  have  assumed  that  the  action  of  the  late  Baltimore 
convention  lias  placed  the  democratic  party  at  the 
north  in  “a  position  of  great  difficulty!”  It  is  not  so. 
Saving  themselves,  the  democratic  party  of  the 
north  were  never  in  a stronger  position— never  more 
united — never  more  sanguine  and  determined  on 
victory. 

The  Post,  a leading  Van  Buren  paper,  which  had 
originated  or  early  seconded  this  movement,  maintains 
its  position,  and  is  seconded  by  other  journals  of  the 
party.  The  Albany  jrgus  disapproves  of  the  move- 
ment. The  Post  says: 

Texas.  The  Texas  Junto,  which  desires  to  get  the 
democratic  party  into  its  keeping,  apply  sundry 
phrasas  to  those  who  oppose  this  precarious  project, 

the  truth  of  which  it  may  be  useless  to  examine. 

They  are  termed  abstractionists,  federalists,  aboli- 
tionists, and  British  emissaries.  Now  we  propose  to 
see  who  the  gentlemen  thus  complimented  are,  and 
how  far  they  deserve  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that 
the  whole  movement  on  this  subject  is  in  the  strict- 
est sense  a party  juggle — and  a very  poor  one.  It 
would  disgrace  a thimble-rigger  of  the  most  ordina- 
ry pretentions. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Baltimore  convention 
“that  the  annexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period"  means.  Who  objects  to  annexing  Tex- 
as “at  the  earlesl  practicable  period?"  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  moon  should  not  be  annexed  “at  the 
earliest  practicable  period” — that  is  to  say,  as  soon 
as  I can.  As  soon  as  the  just  claims  of  Mexico  can 
be  disposed  ol — as  soon  as  the  question  of  slavery 
can  be  got  out  of  the  way,  we  abandon  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Such  may  be  the  interpretation  of  this'phrase;  and 
such  may  be  the  sense  in  which  thousands  of  demo- 
crats will  take  it;  but  such  is  not  the  sense  in  which 
the  Texas  hocus- pocusers  mean  it. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  with  them  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  extension  and  perpetration  of  sla- 
very at  the  risk  of  war,  and  with  war  if  it  cannot 
be  got  without.  It  is  the  pure  southern  Upshur — Ty- 
ler scheme— it  is  the  pill  without  the  gilding  the 
dose  without  the  sugar. 

It  is  plain  enough  to  see,  that  if  this  question  had 
been  committed  at  the  outset,  to  men  of  mind  large 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  interests  of  the  great  na- 
tion, Mexico  would  have  been  satisfied,  the  question 
of  slavery  avoided,  arid  Texas  annexed  with  honor 
and  satisfaction  to  tiie  entire  people.  But  for  our 
shame  and  misfortune  the  matter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a lew  fanatics  as  crazy  on  the  subject  of  the  “do- 
mestic institution,”  as  the  maddest  abolitionists  in 
the  Union — men  who  believed  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  summum  bonum  of  republican  freedom  lies  in 
the  possessing  of  a few  hundred  slaves;  and  by  these 
slave-holding  lanatics  was  the  question  of  Texas,  a 
great  question  of  extension  of  empire  dwarfed  into 
one  of  enlarging  the  influence  of  that  pernicious 
institution  which  defaces  and  disgraces  our  other- 
wise glorious  country. 

This  abortion,  rejected  with  contempt  and  disgust 
by  the  whole  counly,  a few  northern  democrats  are 
swaddling  and  nursing  ---i  coax  into 

lire,  rxovv  we  say  it  with  mere  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  party,  interests  which  no  wise  person 
can  overlook,  that  any  northern  democrat  who  seeks 
to  identify  the  party  with  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  to  make  that  the  rallying  question,  is  only  fit 
for  bedlam;  no  greater  political  insanity  can  be  im- 
agined. 

Slavery  is  an  old,  decrepid,  worn-out,  feudal  insti- 
tution. Shall  the  young  democracy,  in  its  heroic 
youth,  stifle  its  ardent  nature  by  so  unnatural  an  al- 
liance? Where  slavery  and  slave  representation  ex- 
ist under  the  constitution,  let  them  exist.  It  is  the 
bargain— it  is  the  bond.  But  to  extend  these  evils 
to  another  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
above  all,  to  make  this  the  rallying  cry  of  the  party, 
is  evidently  suicidal. 

Those  sagacious  gentlemen  therefore,  who  under- 
take to  denounce  such  democrats  as  are  content 
with  the  old  issues,  as  abstractionists,  &c,  are  acting 
with  perhaps  less  sense  than  thay  may  imagine. 

With  some  people  names  have  weight.  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Benton,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  prominent  democrats  in  this  state,  have  de- 
clared their  irreconcileable  host ility  to  the  Texas 
scheme,  urged  on  the  ground  of  slavery  and  for  the 
benefit  of  slavery. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  gentlemen  are  all  to 
come  to  the  right  abdut  face,  because  a few  men  in 
Baltimore  see  fit  to  pass  a resolution  in  regard  to 
which  thav  receive  uo  mandate  from  the  people7 — 
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Tf  the  democratic  party  has  stick  ahililv  to  “jump 
about  and  turn  about”  as  they  would  imply,  not 
Miu  Poll;  but  Jim  Crow  should-have  been  our  candi- 
date. 

In  Missouri  also,  there  are  two  sections  in  the  par- 
ty, that  find  it  difficult  to  harmonize.  Mr.  Benton 
has  reached  home,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  spirit 
of  the  following  article,  copied  from  a paper  un- 
derstood to  be  his  organ  of  that  state,  the  difference 
in  their  views  is  somewhat  serious. 

Prom  the  St.  Louis  Missourian. 

TEXAS— WIIO  HAS  PREVENTED  ITS  SPEEDIEST  ANNEXA- 
TION? 

Our  a ttention  is  again  called  to  (he  Tyler  Texas 
treaty  hy  the  appearance  of  a very  crazy  article 
from  the  Richmond  Enquirer  which  we  find  copied 
into  the  Reporter  of  this  morning.  Mr.  Ritchie  is  as 
confirmed  a lunatic  on  the  subject  of  annexation  as 
a large  amount  of  Texas  scrip  could  make  a mar: — and 
he  grieves  as  much  over  the  loss  of  the  Tyler  treaty 
as  do  the  poor  Millerites,  weeping  in  their  ascension 
robes,  over  the  false  predictions  of  their  disappoint- 
ed prophet,  [a is  immagination,  too,  has  become  to 
his  mind  the  very  ghost’s  room  of  a haunted  house. 
He  always  was  somewhat  addicted  to  the  marvellous, 
fond  of  dealing  in  (lie  wonderful — and  rather  cele- 
brated for  being  able  to  start  more  devils  and  second 

rate  spookes  than  even  Lorenzo  Dow  himself and 

we  regret  to  observe  that  the  practice  is  growing 
upon  him.  He  lias  poured  into  this  Texas  cauldron 
more  ingredients  for  waking  up  witches  than  were 
ever  heard  of  by  the  weird  sisters  of  Macbeth— and 
has  hatched  forth  more  evil  spirits  than  ever  griped 
poor  Caliban. 

Mr.  Ritchie’s  latest  news  (not  exactly  from  Texas) 
but  from  Purgatory,  or  the  air,  or  wherever  genii  and 
wizzardsdwell,  is,  thatFrance  and  England  areenter- 
ing  into  a coalition  to  defeat  the  re-annexation  of  Tex- 
as to  the  United  State.s,  that  they  are  bidding  high  for 
the  prize,  and  will  probably  get  it — that  Sam  Hous- 
ton was  averse  to  the  late  treaiy,  preferring  annex- 
ation to  some  European  power — that  now  he,  Hous. 
ton,  may  be  able,  while  the  Texan  people  are  indig- 
nant, to  carry  them  with  him,  to  France  or  England 
— and  that  consequently  we  shall,  or  may,  finally 
lose  Texas,  &c.,  &. c.,  &c. 

The  first  part— about  England  and  France,  and  all 
that — we  solemnly  believe  to  be  the  coinage  of  some 
wag  who  knowing  the  impetuosity  as  well  as  the  pe- 
culiarity of  mind  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  has  amused  himseif 
by  boring  the  old  gentleman  with  a most  marvellous 
yarn.  The  latter  part,  in  regard  to  Houston — that 
he  prefers  an  alliance  to  an  European  power — we 
believe  to  be  a gross  libel  upon  his  character,  come 
from  whom  it  may.  Mr.  R.  wades  through  a co- 
lumn of  suggestions — predictions — denunciations — 
and  “awful  consequences” — but  all  qualified,  very 
properly  no  doubt,  with  an  “if  true." 

We  should  dislike  to  suspect  Mr.  Ritchie  capable 
of  any  political  depravity — yet  his  article  looks  and 
reads  very  like  it  had,  &c. 

# * ‘ # * * 

“And  now  who  killed  the  treaty?  or  rather,  who 
exposed  it  to  such  a position  as  to  ensure  its  death? 
The  very  men  in  whom  Mr.  Ritchie  liasall  at  once  de- 
tected so  many  virtues,  the  very  tnan  who  gave  Te.xas- 
away  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  fathers  of.  the  treaty, 
Joti.n  nrvi,  ~ — i .7^1,11  o.  uu  i no  tin?  Do  you  enquire 
how?  John  Tyler  gave  the  first  blow.  Lilerf-  M- 
Ritchie,  he  flew  to  arms  upon  a rumor — a rumor 
from  Duff'  Green  at  that!  He  made  the  United  States 
go  down  upon  their  knees  to  the  little  republic  of 
Texas,  and  supplicate  for  annexation.  Texas  dicta- 
ted the  terms!  Tyler  at  first  replied  that  he  had  notr 
the  constitutional  authority  to  comply.  Texas  insis- 
ted— Tyler  consented  to  violate  the  constitution,  to 
usurp  the  power  of  congress,  to  assume  the  war  of 
Texas,  to  declare  war  against  Mexico,  and  accor- 
dingly detached  ships  and  soldiers  for  the  purpose. — 
These  facts  formed  the  blow  which  John  Tyler  gave 
to  his  own  bantling.  And,  to  add  ridicule  to  his  per- 
fidy, he  afterwards  despatched  a special  messenger 
to  Mexico  vvilh  apologies  fur  what  he  had  done — 
thus  confessing  the  wrong,  yet  striving  to  carry  it  out! 

The  nextand  fatal  blow  was  aimed  by  Mr.  CaJhoun. 
He  was  determined  that  the  treaty  should  not  be  rat- 
ified. He  was  determined  that  it  should  be  kept  ari 
open  question  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  “pe- 
culiar friends”  in  the  south . With  this  view  he 
burdened  the  treaty  with  a correspondencs  urging 
the  extension  of  slavery,  purposely  to  drive  off  the 
north!  He  designed  this  effect — he  urged  it  to  its 
consummation!  He  is  the  man  who  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  the  project — and  yet  some  folks  would  hold 
him  up  as  the  peculiar  friend  of  Texas  annexation — 
as  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  is  in  favor  of  the 
measure!  He  gave  Taxas  away  in  1819 — he  defea- 
ted the  treaty  for  its  re-annexa  lion  at  the  late  session 
of  congress,  and  yet.  no  body  can  be  the  friend  of  an- 
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lion  out  Mr.  Calhoun?  It  is  '(bus— t 
: faeL — that  the  public  will  see  the 

of  tin:  whole  humbug.” 


From  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  ■ Monitor. 

Letter  jiom  Mr.  Clay.  Believi'ng-lhat  jU-r.  Clay 
ifeab  been  misunderstood  -or.  grossly  misreoresented, 

in  regard  to  a portion  of  his  Texas  letter,  we  no- 
ticed the  subject  in  the  Monitor  of  the  19th  ult.  We 
then  said: 

£It  has  been  falsely  charged  by  his  opponents,  that 
Mr.  Clay  addressed  himself,  for  support,  to  the  abo 
litionists  of  the  north,  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
letter: 

‘•I  do  not  think  that  Texas  ought  to  be  received  into 
the  Union,  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  in  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  a considerable  arid  respectable 
portion  of  the  confederacy.” 

After  alluding  to  another  part  of  his  letter,  which, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  above,  showed  that  he 
referred  to  the  states,  and  not  to  the  people,  of  the 
confederacy,  we  stated  that  Mr.  Clay’s  meaning  was 
“that  if  any  considerable  and  respectable  number  of 
slates  were  to  assume  an  attitude  threatening  the  in 
tegrity  of,  orlikely  to  dissolve  the  Union  rather  than 
admit  Texas — then,  with  such  prospect,  annexation 
ought  to  be  abandoned  to  preserve  the  Union.” 

We  forwarded  to  Mr.  Clay  a copy  of  the  Monitor 
containing  the  article,  and  also  a note  respectfully 
calling  his  attention  to  it.  His  reply  puts  an  end,  at 
once,  to  all  speculation  on  the  subject: 

Ashland , July  1,  IS  14. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I received  and  thank  you  for  your 
friendly  letter,  and  the  copy  of  the  Monitor.  You 
have  justly  conceived  my  meaning,  when  I referred 
in  my  Texas  letter  to  a considerable  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  confederacy.  And  you  might  have 
strengthened  your  construction  of  the  paragraph,  by 
reference  to  the  fact,  that,  at  the  date  of  my  letter, 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  had, 
almost  unanimously,  declared  against  annexation;  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  had  declined  to  recommend  it 
and  other  states  were  believed  to  be  averse  to  the 
measure.  As  to  the  idea  of  my  courting  the  abolition- 
ists it  is  perfectly  absurd.  No  man  in  the  U.  States 
has  been  half  as  much  abused  by  them  as  I have 
been. 

1 consider  the  Union  a great  political  partnership; 
and  that  new  members  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
the  concern  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  its  dissolution. 
Personally  I could  have  no  objection  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas;  but  I certainly  would  be  unwilling  to 
see  the  existing  Union  dissolved  or  seriously  jeopard- 
ed for  the  sake  of  acquiring  Texas.  If  any  one  de- 
sire to  know  the  leading  and  paramount  object  of 
my  public  life,  the  preservation  of  the  Union  will 
furnish  him  the  key. 

From  developments  now  being  made  in  South  Car- 
lina,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  a party  exists  in  that 
state  seeking  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  for  that 
purpose  employing  the  pretext  of  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Tyler’s  abominable  treaty.  South  Carolina,  being  j 
surrounded  by  slave  states,  would  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  suffer  only  comparative  evils; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  Kentucky.  She  has  the  boun  i 
clary  of  the  Ohio  extending  five  hundred  miles  on 
three  free  states — what  would  her  condition  be  in  the 

event  of  the  greatest  cauuuuj  u this 

nation?  _ 

In  Kentucky,  the  Texas  question  will  do  the  whig  I 
cause  no  prejudice.  I am  glad  to  perceive,  in  the  1 
proceedings  of  the  Clay  Club  of  Tuscaloosa,  a similar 
belief  expressed  as  to  Alabama.  It  was  a bubble 
blown  up  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  most  exceptionable 
manner,  for  sinister  purposes,  and  its  bursting  has  in- 
jured nobody  but  Mr.  Van  Buren, 

Retaining  an  agreeable  recollection  of  the  pleasure  j 
which  1 derived  from  forming  your  acquaintance  last 
spring,  I remain,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 

H.  CLAY. 

Stephen  F.  Miller.,  Esq.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

From  the.  Indiana  Slate  Sentinel. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Jackson  was 
received  a few  days  since  by  a citizen  of  this  county. 
At  the  request  of  several  citizens,  to  whom  its  con- 
tents were  communicated,  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
giving  it  to  the  public. 

Hermitage,  June  24,  1844. 

Sir:  I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  in- 
stant, and  though  in  bad  health  myself,  cannot  fore- 
go the  pleasure  of  saying  a few  words  in  reply  to  it. 

You  request  my  opinion  of  the  nominations  re- 
cently made  at  Baltimore  by  the  democratic  party. 

I am  entirely  satisfied  with  them  and  have  no  doubt, 
if  tlie  gentlemen  nominated  are  elected,  that  the 
people  will  find  their  administration  true  to  the  old 
republican  landmarks,  and  ever  worthy  of  their  sup- 
por* 


Mr.  Polk  was  raised  in  my  neighborhood, ' and 
i.  ent  into  public  life  as  a Jeffersonian  democrat.  To 
II  e great  principles  'of  that  illustrious  reformer  of 
our  - r: -in. of  government,  lie  has  been  ever  faithful; 
m l has  proved  himself,  on  many  trying  occasions, 
the  aids  advocate  of  popular  rights,  and  the  saga- 
cious friend  of  the  measures  which  were  necessary 
ki  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  federal  party.  His 
moral  character  is  pure;  his  capacity  for  business 
great;  and,  to  extraordinary  powers  of  labor,  both 
mental  and  physical,  he  unites  that  tact  and  judgment 
which  are  so  requisite  to  the  successful  direction  of 
such,  an  office  as  that  of  chief  magistrate  of  a free 
people. 

With  Mr.  Dallas,  I am  not  so  intimately  acquaint- 
ed; but  from  what  1 knew  of  him  when  he.  represent- 
ed Pennsylvania  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  charged  with  high  public  trusts  in  various 
other  important  stations  at  home  and  abroad,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  equally  deserves  the  confi- 
dence and  admiration  of  the  people.  The  favors 
| that  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Keystone 
l state,  whose'  citizen?  are  distinguished  for  love  of 
order,  and  for  the  support  only  of  what  is  calculated 
I to  spread  the  blessings  of  equal  laws,  are  proof  that 
he  has  all  the  characteristics  which  are  needed  in  a 
j crisis  like  this,  to  rally  the  sound  feelings  of  the  coun- 
i try  at  large. 

I thank  you,  sir,  for  the  solicitude  you  have  ex- 
I pressed  for  my  personal  welfare.  My  race  is  nearly 
1 run.  I am  now  not  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
correspondence  without  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis; 
but  1 thank  God  for  the  privilege  yet  accorded  to  me, 
of  comprehending  the  designs  of  the  federal  party. 
As  long  as  I live,  I will  warn  my  country  against  the 
dangers  which  will  attend  the  success  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
' proposition  to  establish  another  mammoth  bank,  to 
break  down  the  security  which  the  people  possess  in 
the  veto  power  given  to  the  president  by  the  consti- 
tution; to  change  the  system  of  taxation  under  which 
we  have  so  long  prospered,  by  admitting  the  princi- 
ple claimed  in  his  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands;  and,  lastly,  to  prevent  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  for  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  his  position  on  this  question  is 
utterly  at  war  with  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
i He  says,  virtually,  that  Texas  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  while  there  is  a respectable 
and  considerable  portion  of  our  citizens  opposed  to 
it.  On  such  a condition,  it  is  obvious  annexation 
can  never  take  place.  British  influence  had  consi- 
derable and  respectable  advocates  in  this  country  in 
: our  revolutionary  war,  and  in  our  second  war  with 
. her.  Will  it  ever  be  without  them?  Never.  As 
long  as  there  are  fanatics  in  religion  as  there  are  di- 
: verities  and  differences  in  human  opinion  respecting 
the  forms  of  government  and  the  rights  of  the  peo 
; pie,  such  advocacy  will  be  found  resisting  the  advance 
of  institutions  like  ours,  and  laboring  to  incorporate 
with  them  the  features  of  an  opposite  system, 
i Who  does  not  see  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  competitors  with  the  people  of  England  in 
| the  manufacturing  arts,  and  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
| the  world?  and  that  the  question  is  soon  to  be,  if  it 
j bo  not  already,  whether  Texas  and  Oregon  are  to  be 
(Considered  as  auxiliaries  to  American  or  British  in- 
terests? whether  these  vast  and  fertile  regions  are  to 
worked  by  our  posterity,  blessed  by 
republican  government — -or  arer-ix,  the.  thea- 

tre of  British  enterprise,  and  thus  add  another  link 
to  the  vast  colonial  chain  by  which  that  great  mon- 
archy upholds  its  lords  and  nobles,  and  extracts  from 
suffering  millions  the  earnings  of  their  labor? 
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Nor  is  the  [question  altered  by  the  alleged  inte- 
terest  of  Mexico  in  the  Texas  territory.  As  far  as 
treaties  are  concerned,  good  faith  is  not  involved  in 
our  decision.  If  the  proposition  were  to  annex  Mex- 
ico with  her  assent,  Texas  could  not  complain.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  treaty  argument  is  not  only  in- 
applicable, but  incapable  of  use  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question,  either  as  it  affects  us,  Mexico  or 
other  powers.  Texas  is  independent  of  Mexico — 
made  so  by  the  power  of  her  arms,  in  t.he  same  sense 
that  we  became  independent  of  Great  Britain.  She 
is  independent  of  Mexico  in  another  sense;  that  is,  in 
never  having  constituted  a part  of  Mexico  except  by 
a compact  whicli  the  latter  has  violated,  and  which 
compact  would  never  have  been  formed  if  the  United 
States  had  performed  its  duty. 

But  without  pursuing  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  look  at  the  question  as  it  is  practi- 
cally presented  to  us.  Texas  tells  us  she  is  anxious 
to  corn  e into  the  Union.  Being  originally  part  of  our 
Union,  knowing  that  she  cannot  exist  happily  as  a 
state  without  the  protection  qf  our  laws,  that  her 
geographical  position,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
interest  of  her  citizens,  necessarily  attach  them  to 
our  territory;  and  feeling,  as  we  may  \y e 1 1 suppose 
she  dees,  a greater  concern  lor  the  fats  of  our  free 


hold  their  consent,  and  indulge  in  vague  apprehen- 
sions respecting  (lie  effects  of  the  measure  on  this 
scheme  of  abolishing  slavery5  Shame,  shame  on  such 
patriotism!  Shame  on  the  credulity  which  can  be 
duped  by  such  flimsy  pretence! 

The  American  people  cannot  be  deceived  in  this 
manner.  They  know  that  the  real  object  of  England 
is  to  check  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States — and 
lessen  their  power  to'  compete  with  England  as  a 
naval  power,  and  as  a growing,  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  country.  They  know 
that  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  starving  subjects  of  the  British  monar- 
chy, is  more  anxious,  or  ought  to  be,  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  those  wretched  people  than  he  can  be  to  alter 
the  relation  subsisting  between  the  white  and  black 
races  of  this  country. or  Texas. 

The  American  people  know  this:  and  they  will 
disappoint  me  if  they  neglect,  or  rather  if  they  per- 
mit, those  charged  with  the  administration  of  their 
national  interests,  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  now  offer- 
ed of  concentrating  their  Union,  and  promoting  the 
general  causes  of  their  prosperily  and  happiness,  by 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  1 am,  very  truly,  your 
ob’tserv’t,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


JAMBS  K.  POLK’S  ANCESTORS. 

The  claim  assumed  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Polk  by  his 
biographer  in  the  Democratic  Review,  inserted  in 
this  vol.  of  the  Register,  page  247,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion!  Without  considering  Mr. 
Polk  as  in  the  least  accountable  for  the  conduct  of 
his  ancestors,  the  whig  journals  protest  against  his 
enjoying  the  eclat  which  was  in  that  article  assumed 
for  him  as  being  a descendant  of  the  patriotic  men 
whose  names  were  attached  to  the  celebrated  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence.  They  admit 
Thomas  Polk  whose  name  is  so  attached  was  the 
grand  uncle  of  James  K.  Polk,  and  that  he  was  an 
active  and  influential  whig  of  the  revolution,  but 
they  deny  that  the  name 'of  Earlier  PolJc,  the  grand- 
father of  James  K.  Pullc,  was  attached  to  the  said 
declaration — and  they  .assert  that  - on  the  contrary 
Ezekiel  was  a 2’ory  of  the  revolution,  and  took  pro- 
tection from  Lord  Conwallis  as  such  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  19th  inst.  takes  up 
the  subject  and  tiius  treats  it. 

“Even  if  Col.  Polk’s  grandfather  had  been  a Tory, 
it  would  have  been  a matter  of  high  honor  and  credit 
to  the  grandson,  that  he  had  the  independence  of 
mind  to  act  for  himself,  and  to  embrace  with  ardor, 
the  republican  institutions  of  his  country.  But  vve 
deny  the  assertion  that  Ezekiel  Polk,  the  grandfather, 
was  a Tory — And  we  base  our  denial  upon  the  strong- 
est documentary  evidence.  We  have'now  before  us 
sent  by  a friend,  an  official  pamphlet,  styled  “1  he 
Declaration  of  Independence,  by  the  citizens  of 
Mecklenburg  county  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1775, 
with  accompanyiug  documents,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Cumberland  Association^  published  by  the 
■8<^»p.rnor.  under. ibe  authority  and  direction  of  the 
general  assembly  of  tiieVsTTni.r  u r ttot-u-i- Oui  ol'iiia in 
18.31.  In  this  official  record,  we  find  on  page  1G  a 
certificate  on  [he  7th  December,  1819,  of  Captain 
James  Jack,  who  went  on  to  Philadeipnia  as  “the 
bearer  of  the  proceedings  to  congress,  and  delivered 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
Richu.  Caswell  and  Win.  Hooper,  the  delegates  to 
congress  from  the  state  of  N.  Carolina.”  Capt  Jack 
says:  “I  was  in  the  revolutionary  war  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close.  For  some  time  previous  to 
and  at  the  time  these  resolutions  (the  Mecklenburg 
resolutions)  were  agreed  upon,  I resided  in  the  town 
of  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  county;  was  privy  to  a 
number  of  meetings  of  some  of  the  most  influential  and 
leading  characters  of  that  county  on  the  subject,  before 
the  final  adoption. of  the  resolutions — and  at  the  time 
they  were  adopted;  among  those  who  appeared  to 
take  the  lead  may  be  mentioned:  Ilezekiah  Alexan- 
der who  generally  acted  as  chairman,  John  McKnitt 
Alexander,  as  secretary  ..Abraham  Alexander,  Adam 
Alexander,  Maj.  John  Davidson,  Maj.  (afterwards 
Gen.)  Win.  Davidson,  Col.  Thomas  Folk,  .(the  grand- 
uncle of  J.  K.  P.,)  Ezekiel  Polk,  (the  grandfather  of 
J.  K.  P.)”&c. 

This  monstrous  fabrication  is  here  thoroughly  crush- 
ed to  the  earth.  Nouns  will  believe  that  Ezekiel 
Polk  who  “took  the  lead”  in  a Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence more  than  a year  prior  to  the  Declaration 
by  congress,  could  eyer  have  been  a Tory  in  the  ra- 
volution.” 
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, The  whigs  have  but  shown  then  weak 

making  tins  charge,  its  refutation  by  the  records  of 
he  country  will  cause  public  sentiment  to  react  tre- 
mendously against  them,  ami  in  Col.  Polk’s  favor. — 
The  American  people  are  too  virtuous;  not  to  stamp 
with  severe  reprobation  any  such  efforls  to  cast  a 
nettle  on  the  grave  of  the  glorious  patriots  ol  tho  re- 
volution!” 

We  had  not  designed  to  make  any  record  of  the 
dispute  alluded  to,  but  the  above  article  appeared  in 
the  Enquirer,  makes  it  a duly  which  we  owe  to  the 
correctness  of  American  history,  and  especially  of  that 
interesting  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  to  place  the  statements  which 
we  find  below,  upon  record. 

From  the  Raleigh  Register. 

Ezekiel  Polk,  Again.  The  last  ^Standard”  has 
the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  Col.  Folk’s 
ancestry: 

“The  Mecklenburg  Jeffersonian,  printed  on  the 
birth  spot  of  American  Independence,  states  that  he 
has  at  hand  the  first  copy  of  the  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration ever  put  in  print,  and  that  the  name  of  Eze- 
kiel Polk  is  signed  to  it.  What  will  the  whig  ven- 
ders of  falsehood  do  now!” 

We  pronounce,  on  the  very  best  authority,  any  copy 
of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  containing  Ezekiel 
Polk’s  name,  a vile  forgery!  We  do  not  deny  that 
the  “ Jefferson  ion”  may  have  a printed  copy  of  that 
Declaration  with  Ezekiel  Polk’s  name  attached  to  it, 
for  we  learn  from  a member  of  the  family,  that  when 
James  K.  Poik  was  a candidate  for  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee; some  of  his  friends,  to  rebut  the  charge  of 
tory ism  against  his  grandfather,  had  a spurious  edi- 
tion of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  published,  and 
interpolated  his  name?  We  have  the  statement  on 
authority  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  Besides,  we 
have  turned  to  the  publication,  made  by  our  legisla- 
ture in  1831,  on  the  subject  of  the  Mecklenburg  De- 
claration, and  the  name  of  Ezekiel  Polk  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  delegates  present  on  the  20tli 
May  1775.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  our 
legislature,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  was 
Thomas  C.  Polk  esq  of  Rowan,  as  high  minded  and 
honorable  a man  as  lives.  Ezekiel  Polk  was  his  great- 
uncle,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  permitted  the 
reso  lulions  of  the  patriots  of  Mecklenburg  to  appear 
without  his  kinsman’s  name,  if  it  had  been  legiti- 
mately entitled  to  a place  there. 

From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

James  K.  Polk.  The  last  locofoeo  paper  pub- 
lished m this  place,  contains  a letter  from  Judge 
Saunders,  in  which  occurs  the  following  extract: 

‘ In  voting  for  such  a man  , the  descendan  t of  Col. 
Thomas  Polk,  one  of  those  bohl  patriots  who  signed 
the  first  Declaration  ol  American  Independence  at 
Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.  the  20th  of 
May  1775,  J fell  I was  discharging  a proud  duty  in 
behall  oi  the  freemen  of  the  second  congressional 
district.” 

1 lie  publishing  such  a statement  shows  what  ap- 
pliance- the  loco  focos  intend  to  resort  to,  if  possible 
to  ensure  the  election  of  their  candidates.  And  the 
editor  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  want  of  truth'in 
the  extract,  tor  we  are  informed  the  letter  was  shown 
to  several,  who  notified  him  that  the  statement  was 
false;  but  notwithstanding  he  would  send  it  to  the 
world  as  the  truth,  to  aid  in  building  up  a sinking 
party. 

It  was  our  intent  inn  not  to  Ui  ughm-u  me  present 
contest  any  other  argument  than  what  might  spring 
from  the  examination  and  comparison  of  the  princi- 
ples advocated  by  the  two  parties;  but  as  an  attempt 
is  made  to  deck  the  candidate  of  the  locofoeo  party 
in  plumage  hooked ” from  deceased  worthies  and 
patriots  of  1775,  we  have  no  other  choice,  but  either 
to  let  the  falsehood  go  to  the  world  as  truth  or  ex- 
pose it. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  citizens  that 
James  K.  Polk  is  not  a descendant  of  Colonel  Thom- 
as Polk,  the  chairman  of  the  Mecklenburg  conven- 
tion, but  is-a  grandson  of  Ezekiel  Poik  who  was  a 
a tory  during  our  revolutionary  struggle,  or  what  is 
considered  the  same  thing,  lie  took  protection  from 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  had  no  part  or  lot  in  forwarding 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  transaction  made  the  whigs  believe  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  struggle  for  liberty , and  be  was 
carried  by  them  in  company  with  other  tories  to 
Greensborough,  where  the  army  was  then  encamped. 
If  these  facts  are  denied  we  can  prove  them  by  the 
testimony  of  living  witnesses.  And  we  were  inform- 
ed the  other  day  by  a gentleman  of  unquestioned 
veracity  that  he  recollects  very  well  hearing  the  old 
people  in  his  neighborhood  state,  years  ago,  that  Eze- 
kiel Polk,  not  only  look  protection  from  Lord  Corn 
wallis,  but  he  piloted  the  British  about  while  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  no  doubt  aided  them  in  other 
ways. 


We  .will,  here  state  another  circumstance  which 
wasi  related  to  us  a day  or  t .vo  ago  by  two  gentlu 
men,  and  shows  in  what  estimation  F,z.  kicl  P Ik  ' as 
held  bv  the  people  of  tills  county,  some  years  after 
the  transaction  above  referred  to;  it  is  tin?:  The 

county  court  appointed  him  to  fill  the  office  of  sheriff 
—that  so  enraged  the  people  of  tile  county  that  h 
had  to  vacate  the  ofliee,  the  people  not  suffering  him 
to  transact  business  for  them.  And  this  is  the  ances- 
tor of  Ihe  man  who  has  been  nominated  by  the  party 
who  take  pleasure  in  calling  their  opponents  British 
whigs  and  the  descendants  of  tories!!! 

From  the  Globe. 

Colonel  Polk’s  ancestors — Tiie  Documents, — 
The  reiteration  of  the  vile  calumny  against  Colonel 
Polk’s  patriotic  ancestor  by  the.  whig  journals  and 
their  club  orators,  shows  not  less  the  depravity  of 
those  workers  of  iniquity  than  their  utter  destitution 
of  matter  of  complaint  against  the  unsullied  name 
presented  by  the  democrats  as  their  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  To  stop  their  disgusting  abuse  of  a man 
whose  merits  are  not  at  all  in  issue,  and  whom  they 
know  nothing  about,  we  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
looking  into  the  documents. 

Upon  reference  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  contained  in  the  American  Archi 
ves  we  find  the  impression  which  has  generally 
obtained  that  Ezekiel  Polk,  Colonel  Polk’s  grand- 
father, was  a signer  of  that  celebrated  instrument,  is 
erroneous.  The  name  attached  to  that  declaration, 
which  lias  led  to  this  impression,  is  that  of  Thomas 
Poll;,  who  was  the  granduncle  of  Colonel  Poll?,  as 
slated  by  General  Saunders  in  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, and  General  S.  was  the  Mecklenburg  delegate 
in  that  convention. 

But  there  is  another  document  contained  in  the 
Archives,  and  appended  to  the  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration, which  shows  that  the  grand  father  of  Colonel 
Polk  was  among  those  who  appeared  to  take  the  lead 
in  forwarding  this  great  measure,  and  was  regarded 
as  among  the  most  active  whigs  of  that  day — a time 
when  whig  meant  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  does 
now:  that  is,  a patriotic  republican,  who  opposed 
the  designs  of  tiie  British  to  oppress  and  enslave 
America. 

This  fact  appears  in  Captain  Jack’s  certificate,  to 
be  found  at  page  858,  vo).  2,  of  the  Archives,  and  we 
here  transcribe  it: 

Captain  Jack’s  Certificate.  “Having  seen  in 
the  newspapers  some  pieces  respecting  Ihe  declara- 
tion of  independence  by  the  people  of  Mecklenburg 
county  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1775; 
and  being  solicited  to  state  what  I know  of  that  tran- 
saction, 1 would  observe,  that  for  the  time  previous 
to,  and  at  the  time  those  resolutions  were  agreed  upon 
1 resided  in  the  town  ol  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  coun- 
ty, was  privy  to  a number  of  meetings  of  sortie  of  the 
most  influential  and  leading  characters  of  that  county 
on  the  subject  before  the  final  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  at  the  time  t hey  were  adopted.  Among 
those  who  appeared  to  take  the  lead,  may  bo  men- 
tioned Hezekiah  Alexander,  who  generally  acted  as 
chairman,  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  as  secretary, 
Abraham  Alexander,  Adam  Alexander,  Major  John 
Davidson,  Major  (afterwards  General)  William  Da- 
vidson, Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  Ezekiel  Polk,  Doctor 
Ephraim  Brevard,  Samuel  Martin.  Diincm  r\~u-u — 
William  w;i.~ irven. 

When  the  resolutions  were  finally  agreed  on,  they 
were  publicly  proclaimed  from  the  court-house 
door,  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  and  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants. 

“I  was  then  solicited  to  be  the  bearc-r  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  congress.  I set  out  the  following  month, 
(say  June,)  and  in  passing  through  Salisbury,  the 
general  court  was  sitting;  at  the  request  of  the  court 
1 handed  a copy  of  the  resolutions  to  Colonel  Ivennon, 
an  attorney,  and  they  were  read  aloud  in  open  court. 
Major  William  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Avery,  an  attorney 
called  on  me  at  my  lodgings  tiie  evening  after,  and 
observed,  they  had  heard  of  but  one  person,  (a  Mr: 
Beard,)  but  approved  ol  them. 

“1  tiien  proceeded  on  to  Philadelphia,  and  deliver- 
ed the  .Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  of 
May,  1775,  to  Richard  Caswell  and  William  Hooper; 
the  delegates  to  congress  from  the  state  of  Nortli 
Carolina. 

“I  am  now  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  my  age,  re- 
siding in  the  county  of  Elbert,  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
I was  in  the  revolutionary  war,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close. 

“I  would  further  observe,  that  the  Reverend  Fran- 
cis Cummins,  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  Greene 
county,  in  this  state,  was  a student  in  the  town  of 
Charlotte  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  is  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  at  that  time,  than  any  man  now 
living. 


“JOB  WES  I ON.  C.  C.  O. 

“JAMES  OLIVER,  Attorney  at  law.” 

From  the  Raleigh  Register. 

Mecklenburg  N.  Carolina,  June  19lh  1841. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution 
Ezekiel  Polk,  at  that  time  a resident  of  South  Caro- 
olina,  received  a Captain’s  commission  in  the  militia, 
and  raised  a company  of  frontier  men  of  the  state, 
against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  I was  one  of  that 
company.  After  this,  Ezekiel  Polk  was  ordered  to 
proceed  with  his  company  into  South  Carolina,  to 
protect  the  whites  against  the  negroes — th  is  lie  re- 
fused to  do. 

The  winter  following,  he  proceeded  witli  Ills  com- 
pany, on  an  expedition  against  the  tories,  stationed 
not  far  from  Ninety  Six,  under  the  command  of  Cun- 
ningham. From  Hi  is  time,  lie  did  nothing  to  favor 
the  whigs  during  the  war.  When  Lord  Cornwallis 
marched  his  army  Into  this  county,  and  erected  bis 
head  quarters  in  Charlotte.  Ezekiel  Polk  went  in  and 
took  British  protection.  One  Jack  Barnette,  having 
learned  that  Polk  had  gone  to  Charlotte  to  avail  him- 
self of  British  protection,  determined  to  way-lay  him 
as  lie  returned,  and  kill  him.  From  this  course  lie 
was  deterred  by  his  friends.  1 was  in  the  war,  and 
personally  know  these  facts-to  be  true. 

THOS.  ALEXANDER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  one  of  (lie 
acting  justices  of  the  peace  for  said  county  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  stale  of  North  Carolina. 

THOS.  M.  KERNS,  J.  P. 

June  19tli,  1841. 

Stale  of  North  Carolina,  Mecklenburg  CouuUj. 

I,  Braley  Oates,  clerk  of  the  court  of  Picas  and 
Quarter  sessions,  held  for  the  county  and  state  afore- 
said, do  hereby  certify  that  Thomas  M.  Kerns,  whose 
signature  appears  to  the  above  affidavit,  is  an  acting 
justice  of  the  peace  in,  and  for  said  county,  and  that 
full  faith  and  credit  should  be  given  to  1 1 is  official 
acts  as  such.  1 also  further  certify  that  the  affiant, 
Thomas  Alexander,  is  respected  as  a revolutionary 
soldier,  and  a man  of  high ly  respectable  standing. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
name,  and  affixed  my  seal  of  office,  at  Charlotte,  tiie 
22d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1841. 

BARLEY  OATES,  Clerk. 

Slate  of  North'  Carolina,  Mecklenburg  County. 

I,  James  H.  Orr,  presiding  justice  of  the  court  of 
pleas  and  quarter  sessions,  do  hereby  certify  that 
Braley  Oates  whose  name  appears  to  the  annexed 
certificate  is  clerk  of  said  court  and  that  fall  faith  and 
credit  is  due  to  bis  official  acts  as  such,  and  that  his 
certificate,  is  in  due  form  of  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Charlotte  this 
22d  of  June,  184.1  JAS.  H.  ORR,  J.  P. 


dj.ii:  TON’S  SPEECH, 


DELIVERED  AT  THE  WHIG  MASS  MEETING,  I1F.LD  IN 
WILMINGTON  ON  THE  15th  OF  JUNE,  18-14. 

Fellow  citizens:  The  chief  object  I have  in  view  in 
this  day  addressing  you,  is  to  call  back  your  atten- 
tion, and  that  of  the  country  at  large,  from  the  many 
distracting  topics  which  nowagilate  tiie  public  mind 
to  the  greatest  of  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  presi- 
dential election.  The  great  question  to  be  decided 
by  th  a t election  is  a question  of  bread — a question 
whether  we  shall  abandon  tiie  whole  principle  of 
protection  extended  to  the  laboring  classes  of  this 
country  by  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  and  adopt,  in  lieu 
of  it,  a tariff  discriminating/or  or  against  protection; 
a question  whether  we  shall  go  back,  by  our  own 
voluntary  act,  to  that  state  of  colonial  vassalage 
which  existed  in  this  country  while  England  held  us 
in  subjection,  and  her  statesmen  boasted  that  they 
would  not  permit  us  to  manufacture  a hobnail  for 
ourselves;  a question  whether  we  shall  now  surrender 
to  England  one  of  the  most  essential  blessings  result- 
ing Irom  that  independence  for  which  the  whigs  of 
the  revolution  successfully  contended.  To'  every  re- 
fleclinir  mind  it  must  be  apparent  that  but  few  sub- 
jects can  be  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  a majority 
of  the  people  at  a single  election:  and  it  is  the  old 
trick  of  designing  politicians  to  escape  defeat  upon 
subjects  in  controversy,  vitally  affecting  the  country, 
by  multiplying  the  issues  to  be  decided,  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  people,  and  dividing  the  majori- 
ty on  the  dreaded  questions  by  others  of  inferior  im- 
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Ttortance.  These  are  the- tricks  of  alHhe  enemies  of 
whig  principles  of  -the  present-day.  ' Those -gentle- 
man are  well  aware  that  a vast  majority  -of  the  free; 
rnen  of  this  country  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  mo- 
deni  free  trade  doctrines,  and  as  decidedly  friendly 
to  the  whig  tariff  of  1842,  embracing  the- whig  prin- 
ciple of  protection  to  heme  labor.  With  their  new 
democratic  doctrine  of  free  trade,  all  the  leaders 
among  them  are  conscious  that  they  cannot  go  to 
trial  before  the  country  without  incurring  inevitable 
defeat.  Within  the  past  year,  the  friends  of  the 
protective  policy  have  every  where  routed  their  op- 
ponents when  this  question  has  been  raised  in  the 
elections.  Our  friends  have  unfrocked  the  partisans 
and  advocates  of  British  interests  in  this  nation. — 
They  have  torn  the  masks  from  the  faces  of  those 
who  prefer  English  to  American  labor.  1 he  sheep 
skins  have  been  stripped  from  their  backs,  and  the 
wolves  now  stand  out  in  their  naked  deformity.  To 
ensure  our  triumph  in  this  great  question,  our  friends 
have  at  last  adopted  a determination,  upon  w hich  our 
welfare  eminently  depends,  to  reject  with  scorn,  al- 
liance with  or  assistance  from  ali  cow-boys,  and  such 
as  pretend  to  occupy  a neutral  position  between  the 
contending  parties  on  this  question. 

This  is  a subject  upon  which  the  American  people 
cari  no  longer  be  deceived  by  pretended  friends  or  by 
open  enemies.  And,  at  this  moment,  you  see  the 
foes  of  the  American  system,  conscious  of  their  ap- 
proaching destiny,  if  the  true  issue  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  are  every  where  endeavoring  to  direct 
public  attention  from  it  to  other  subjects,  presented 
for  the  the  purpose  ofexcil ing popular  feeling.  Lot  us 
guard  against  the  wiles  of  our  adversaries.  Our 
situation  at  this  time  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
family  about  to  emigrate  to  the  west.  We  have  one 
wagon  belonging  to  our  concern,  with  an  excellent 
team  atlached  to  it.  We  can  carry  in  it  all  that  is 
really  necessary  for  our  safety  and  our  happi- 
ness. But  we  cannot  carry  every  thing  which  the 
caprice  or  fancy  of  every  member  of  the  family  may 
induce  him  to  throw  into  it.  If  we  suffer  every  one 
to  pile  in  among  our  necessaries  of  life  all  the  trum- 
pery which  he  may  have  purchased  to  carry  with 
hun,  we  shall  soon  find  that  there  is  not  room  enough 
for  a hundreth  part  of  it,  and  that  one  team  is  utterly 
unable  to  haul  it.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  only 
course  left  us,  as  sensible  men,  is  to  restrict  the 
freight  in  the  wagon  to  such  things  necessary  to  our 
safety  and  comfort  as  we  can  certainly  transport. — 
But  we  will  leave  every  one  who  thinks  he  has  the 
means  of  transportation,  independently  of  us,  to  lug 
along  what  he  pleases;  and  we  will  promise  not  to 
fall  out  by  the  way  or  quarrel  with  any  Iriend  who 
may  choose  to  go  the  journey  with  us,  because  he 
thinks  proper  to  load  himself  down  with  articles 
which  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry.  The 
wagon  and  the  whole  cavalcade  are  now  before  me, 
about  to  start  for  the  west.  Henry  Clay,  the  driver, 
knows  the  road  well;  and  by  his  side  sits  1 heodore 
Frelinghuysen,  who  is  a good  guide  and  experienced 
traveller  himself.  Inside  of  the  wagon  1 see  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  with  duties 
laid  for  protection  to  home  labor,  a sound  currency, 
an  economical  administration  of  the  government, 
and  divers  other  articles  necessary  for  ouf  safety  and 
prosperity.  But  there  goes  a fellow  behind,  driving 
an  inibiyi.  ..  onlt-.i.o_a.  cart  of  his  own,  filled  up  with 
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criwg  with  us  we  shall  not  dispute  with  him  about 
his  freight,  though  I think  he  will  not  drive  his  cart 
over  the  mountains  this  year.  1 here  comes  another 
man,  tugging  in  the  rear  with  a wheelbarrow,  loaded 
down  with  two  hundred  millions  of  government 
scrip  to  pay  off  the  state  debts.  He  is  a good  fellow 
in  the  main,  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  our  taking 
along  every  article  in  the  wagon;  but  will  insist  on 
his  peculiar  notion  that  these  state  debts  must  go  in 
company  with  us;  and  while  he  works  on  his  own 
hook  at  his  own  barrow  I shall  never  quarrel  with 
him  of  attempt  to  drive  him  back;  though,  if  I must 
express  my  opinion,  I think  his  freight  will  be 
swamped  among  the  fens  of  Salt  River.  There 
comes  another  fellow,  with  horses  attached  to  a 
cumbrous  machine,  moving  on  skids,  outside  of 
which  you  may  see  the  protruding  muzzles  of  a 
whole  battery  of  cannon,  and  the  inside  of  whic'i  is 
filled  with  ammunition,  guns,  drums,  and  trumpets, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war.  That  fellow  is 
full  of  fight,  and  wants  to  go  to  war  with  either  Mex- 
ico or  England,  o"  somebody  else,  he  is  not  very  par- 
ticular witli  whom.  He  wished  to  put  all  that  freight 
inside  of  our  wagon;  but  when  we  satisfied  him  we 
had  not  room  for  the  fiftieth  part  of  it,  he  agreed  to 
bring  it  himself  with  his  own  force,  and  1 am  not 
willing  to  drive  him  back  or  quarrel  with  him  about 
his  whims;  for,  although  he,  like  the  others,  has  his 
peculiar  notions,  yet  lie,  as  well  as  they,  is  in  favor 
of  carrying  every  article  we  have  in  our  wagon, 
and  desires  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  he  can  to  de- 


fend and -protect -it.  Yonder  comes  another  fellow, 
lettering  under  the  weight  of-a  knapsack,  filled  with 
treaties  oil  polemical  divinity  and  a thousand  secta- 
rian controversies.  He  ardently  implored  us  to  give 
room  in  the  wagon  for  al!  ilia t.  luggage;  but  he  was 
assured  that  if  one  half  of  his  tracts  should  be  read 
on  the  road,  instead  of  proceeding  in  harmony  to- 
gether, there  would  be  a general  fight  among  the 
whole  company;  after  which,  when  Catholic  and 
Protestant  had  pommelled  each  other  soundly,  the 
company  would  be  separated  into  religious  factions, 
and  would  never  reach  their  place  of  destination.  He 
was  informed,  then,  if  he  would  take  along  his  knap- 
sack, lie  must  bear  its  weight,  and  keep  its  contents 
to  himself ; as  the  only  tracts  allowed  to  be  carried 
in  the  wagon,  or  disseminated  on  the  march,  are 
those  which  inculcate  religous  toleration,  in  its 
widest  and  most  liberal  sense,  and  breathe  no  other 
spirit  than  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  all 
men  of  all  sects,  classes,  and  denominations. 

1 can  see  also  (let  me  add)  a rival  train,  with  ano- 
ther wagon,  behind  all  these,  toiling  hard  to  over- 
take our-,  and  bound  for  the  same  country,  where 
they  mean  to  settle  as  squatters  for  four  years  to  come, 
if  they  can  reach  it  before  us.  This  wagon  is  a 
heavy  lumbering  vehicle,  being  but  a clumsy  attempt 
to  imitate  a celebrated  carriage  which  came  into 
fashion  about  the  year  1800.  The  horses  are  old 
political  hacks,  many  of  them  being  spavined  and 
wind  broken,  and  most  of  them  sorely  distressed  with 
the  thumps,  a disease  contracted  by  them  on  a long- 
journey  up  Salt  River  four  years  ago.  Inside  of  this 
wagon  you  may  see  ponderous  safes  and  chests  of 
iron,  upon  which  the  brazen  capitals  are  plainly  le- 
gible, the  “Sub-treasury  separates  the  government 
from  (he  banks,  and  the  people  from  their  own  mo- 
ney.1' On  many  of  these  massive  chests  we  read, 
“Hard  money  for  the  office-holders,  and  bank  rags 
for  other  people.”  On  the  top  of  all  these  they  seem 
to  have  piled  Ossa  and  Pelion,  as  if  they  designed  to 
put  all  Texas  upon  wheels,  including  parts  of  the 
Mexican  states  of  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila, 
and  Tamaulipas;  by  the  side  of  which,  on  another 
package,  you  may  read,  “No  assumption  of  our  own 
state  debts  by  our  own  government.  But  the  heavi- 
est weight  of  all  presses  on  the  driver’s  box,  where 
you  may  see  James  K.  Polk,  of  Teinessee,  hold- 
ing his  nags,  four  in  hand,  whi'e  George  M.  Dal- 
las, sitting  by  his  side,  vainly  plies  a hickory 
goad  to  the  excoriated  flanks  of  the  jaded  animals. 
The  driver  sits  on  a cushon  of  enormous  weight,  la- 
belled “Free  Trade.”  Every  part  of  this  vehicle  is 
of  foreign  manufacture.  The  very  wood  of  which 
it  s ma  le  is  foreign  growth — even  the  horseshoes 
were  made  by  English  blacksmiths;  the  harness  is  all 
manufactured  out  of  English  leather,  by  English 
harness-makers;  all  the  wheel  tires,  the  axle-trees, 
and  even  the  bridle-bits,  were  imported  from  Liver- 
pool. No  American  labor,  whether  native  or  natu- 
ralized, was  allowed  to  drive  a nail  into  this  wagon. 
Strapped  up  in  the  boot  behind  you  may  see  a broken 
treaty  with  Mexico,  covered  over  with  that  “black 
flag”  which  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  last  Baltimore  con- 
vention, predicted  would  prove  the  funeral  pall  of  a 
certain  concern,  whenever  it  should  abandon  the 
principle  that  a majority  should  govern.  A band  of 
discarded  office-holder  and  office-hunters  surround 
the  wagon,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  for 
-‘dEc.ee  Trade  and  Texas,”  “Hard  money  and  James 
R.  roTK:  -rv.c.<-»  — — ui-Ut^^JiQw,  the  editor  of 

a pallrv  newspaper,  blowing  a penny-wnisuo,  mwi  . 
led  “Down  with  all  corporations;”  while  another  of 
the  same  profcssioirfrifeos  a hurdy-gurdy  to  the  old 
tune  of  “Bargain  and  corruption,”  and  the  “Murder- 
ed coalition.”  Near  these  is  another  of  the  same 
trade, Tiding  on  a donkey,  while  he  drums  on  the 
dead  hide  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Behind 
these  comes  off  a concerto,  in  which  you  may  hear 
the  praises  of  the  harmonious  democracy  chanted, 
amidst  every  variety  of  sound,  from  the  twanging  of 
a jewsharp  to  the  thrumming  of  a banjo.  Whether 
this  assemblage  shall  ever  proceed  further  on  their 
journey  than  that  Serbonian  bog  which  lies  near  the 
sources  of  Salt  lliver,  I leave  others  to  conjecture. 
Pharaoh  pursued  the  Israelites  till  lie  was  swallowed 
in  the  lied  Sea.  I feel  too  good-natured  just  now  to 
foretell  the  destiny  of  James  K.  Polk  and  his 
followers. 

But,  jesting  apart,  let  me  return,  in  all  sober  seri- 
ousness, to  the  true  question,  as  1 have  already  stat- 
ed it — protection  or  no  protection  for  the  country — 
bread  or  no  bread  for  the  laborer.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
purpose  to  discuss  that  question  at  length.  To  ena- 
ble others  to  understand  it,  I have  only  to  refer  them 
to  the  last  article  in  the  March  number  of  Black- 
wood’s Magazine.  We  may  there  learn  how  Eng- 
lishmen reason  among  themselves  when  discoursing 
on  the  follies  of  the  visionary  doctrine  of  free  trade; 
and  wo  may  also  learn  from  it  how  much  credit  we 
should  attach  to  articles  of  a contrary  import;  Wf't- 


ten  by  Englishmen  tor  the  \ merman  market.  Eng- 
lish periodicals, -written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
read  by -American  citizens,  have  done  more  injury  to 
the  cause  of  the  American  laborer  than  any  equal 
number  of  publications  on  the  same  subject  which 
have  appeared  in  our  counlry. 

In  conneclion  with  this  subject,  my  fellow  citizens, 
let  me  say  that  there  are  not  wanting,  in  the  ranks 
of  our  opponents,  men  who  have  been  bold  enough 
to  charge  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
the  chosen  champions  of  whig  principles,  with  hav- 
ing abandoned  the  protective  policy  by  their  votes 
for  the  compromise  act  of  2d  of  March,. 1833.  It  is 
my  duty  to  defend  these,  my  old  associates  in  the 
public  councils,  against  so  unjust  an  accusation;  and 
that  duty  becomes  peculiarly  imperative  upon  me, 
when  inquiries  are  constantly  addressed  to  me,  as 
they  have  been  of  late,  ill  regard  to  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  votes  which  they  gave  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  I cannot  answer  all  these  inquiries  by  let- 
ter. I will,  therefore,  this  day  attempt  to  answer 
them  here;  for  I see 

“A  chiefs  among  us  takin’  notes, 

And,  faith,  he’ll  pr-ent  ’em;’’ 
and  I have  reason  to  hope  that  his  report  of  what  1 
am  about  to  say  mayTeach  those  who  have  address- 
ed these  inquiries  to  me. 

I was  in  the  senate  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  compromise  act,  was  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  reported  it,  and  had  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  motives  and  obj.ects  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  introduction  and  passage  of  that  measure. 
His  aim  was  not  only  to  prevent  a civil  war,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  to  save  the  protective  po- 
licy. I am  convinced  that,  but  for  the  passage  of 
that  act,  (lie  protective  system  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially repealed  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  eve- 
ry manufacture  in  the  country  dependant  upon  it 
stricken  down. 

I know  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  us 
to  hear  certain  individuals,  who  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  real  circumstances  which  existed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1833,  in  a spirit  of  idle  bravado, 
boasting  how  bravely  they  would  have  defied  the 
threats  of  the  nullifiers;  how  resolute  they  would 
have  proved  themselves,  had  the  opportunity  been 
offered  them,  in  hanging  up  all  the  leaders  of  that 
faction;  and  how  rejoiced  they  would  have  been  ill 
administering,  through  the  swiftly  willing  agency  of 
General  Jackson, a salutary  castigation  to  what  they 
term  “the  imbecile  arrogance  and  bullying  of  South 
Carolina.”  These  and  similar  remarks  are  general- 
ly made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay  for  his  agency  in  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  act,  which  they  say  was  a sacrifice  of 
the  protective  principle  to  prevent  a war  with  the 
nullifiers.  Without  doubting  the  courage  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  thus  often  boast  of  the  superior 
firmness  and  more  manly  bearing  which  they  would 
have  exhibited  at  that  crisis,  I will  endeavor,  briefly, 
to  show  that  these  gentlemen  are  ignorant  both  of 
the  effect  and  meaning  of  the  act,  as  well  as  of  the 
objects  sought  to  be  secured  by  its  author. 

It  is  quite  a common  error  tiiat  the  act  itself  pro- 
poses a horizontal  tariff  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all 
articles  of  importation,  as  the  minimum  rate  of  du- 
ties, and  tlie  final  resting  place  at  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  proposed  by  the  act  shall  cease,  and 
stand  unchanged  and  unchangeable  forever.  At  this 
day,  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  professing  to  under- 
siauo  u..j  -rt,.o  i-g-L  -oiCe.f.Lo£  this  act,  oflen 

speak  of  it  as  a law,  the  great  object  of  which  was, 
by  a system  of  gradual  diminution,  to  reduce  the  du- 
ties as  they  stood  under  the  act  of  1832  to  a univer- 
sal levy  of  twenty  per  cent.,  at  the  expiration  of 
nine  yeara  and  four  months.  In  other  words,  they 
regard  the  compromise  act  as  fixing  one  rate  for  ali 
dutiable  articles  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June, 
1842,  that  rate  being  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
and  as  containing  certain  binding  stipulations  or 
pledges  on  the  part,  of  the  authors’  of  that  law,  that 
no  higher  rate  of  duty  should  ever  after  that  day  be 
collected  by  the  general  government.  This  supposi- 
tion, preposterous  as  it  is,  you  have  doubtless  observ- 
ed, is  an  opinion  quite  commonly  expressed,  and  that 
too,  not  unfrequently,  by  grave  legislators  on  the 
floor  of  congress.  That  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Clay 
should  have  so  expressed  themselves  is  matter  to  be 
regretted;  but  when  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
very  men  who  profess  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  and  consistency  of  that  great  statesman  fall 
into  the  same  error,  it  is  high  time  their  mistake 
should  be  corrected. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  first  section  of  the  act 
fixes  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  as  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  dutiable  articles  should  be  admitted 
after  the  30lh  of  June,  1842;  but  the  third  section  of 
the  act  provides  that,  from  and  after  that  day,  “du- 
ties upon  imports  shall  be  laid  lor  the  purpose  of 
raising  such  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  eco- 
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nomical  administration  of  the  government;”  ant!  also 
that  such  duties  shall  be  assessed  on  the  home  valua- 
tion, and  payable  in  cash.  The  leading  principles  es- 
tablished by  the  act  were,  first,  that  after  the  30th 
June,  1842,  a sufficient  revenue  should  be  raised 
from  import  duties  alone  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  government;  secondly,  that  no  more  revenue 
should  be  so  collected  than  should  be  demanded  by 
an  economical  administration  of  the  government; 
thirdly,  that  the  best  possible  guards  against  the 
frauds  on  the  tariff  should  be  established  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system  of  assessing  the  duties 
on  the  home  instead  of  the  foreign  value, "and  making 
those  duties  payable  in  cash.  Whether  these  duties, 
from  which  all  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  go- 
government  was  to  be  derived,  should  be  fixed  at 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  at  fifty  per  cent.,  or  any  other 
rate,  was,  of  course,  a subject  left  for  the  future 
consideration  and  action  of  congress,  whenever  it 
should  be  discovered  that  the  minimum  rate  of  twen- 
ty per  cent.,  adopted  by  the  first  section  of  the  bill, 
was  insufficient  for  the  support  of  government.  No- 
thing was  further  from  the  intention  of  those  who 
passed  this  law  than  to  attempt  to  prevent  future  le- 
gislation, discriminating  with  a view  to  protect  home 
labor,  in  the  contingency  of  a defect  of  revenue  from 
duties  of  twenty  per  cent.  I have  ever  regarded  the 
tariff  passed  by  the  congress  of  1842  as  a substantial 
compliance,  in  most  respects,  with  this  pledge  in  the 
compromise  act,  with  this  exception  only:  that  law, 
while  it  levies  duties  on  imports  to  support  the  go- 
vernment, looks  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  as  an  auxiliary  for  that  purpose;  while 
the  compromise  act  gave  to  me,  as  1 thought  when  I 
voted  for  it,  and  to  every  other  friend  of  the  protec- 
tive system,  at  the  same  time,  a solemn  assurance 
that  after  the  30lh  of  June,  1842,  the  land  fund 
should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a source  of  revenue, 
and  that  all  the  real  wants  of  the  government  should 
be  supplied  exclusively  from  duties  on  imports,  as- 
sessed so  as  to  prevent  frauds  and  payable  in  cash. 

To  understand  this  subject,  as  it  was  really  under- 
stood by  those  friends  with  whom  I acted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  compromise  act,  it  is  necessary  to  recur 
to  some  other  proceedings  contemporaneous  with  it. 
Mr.  Clay’s  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  which  passed 
both  houses  of  congress  about  the  same  time  with 
the  compromise  itself,  was  by  us  regarded  us  part  and 
parcel  of  one  great  revenue  anil  financial  system,  which 
we  desired  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country.  While  temporarily  surrendering  the  land 
fund  to  the  states  to  which  it  rightfully  belonged,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  congress  of  1833,  we  provided, 
in  the  compromise  act,  that  there  should  be  a day 
fixed  at  which,  in  accordance  with  a suggestion  pre- 
viously made  by  Gen.  Jackson  himself,  the  land  fund 
should  forever  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a source  of 
levenueby  the  general  government.  It  is  true  that 
we  should  have  acted  more  wisely,  as  theyevent 
proved,  by  incorporating  the  provisions  of  a distri 
bution  bill  in  the  compromise  itself.  But  who  could 
have  supposed,  at  that  day,  that  President  Jackson 
would  have  vetoed  a bill  which  carried  out  his  own 
suggestion?  Nevertheless,  he  defeated  that  great  and 
salutary  measure  of  distribution  by  means  which  no 
end  can  ever  justify.  He  refused  y>  return  the  bill 
with  his  objections  to  the  house  in  which  it  originat- 
ed,-unquestionably  because  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that,  had  he  complied  with  this,  his  constitutional 
duty,  each  branch  of  congress  stood  ready,  bv  a vote 
of  two  third.-,  to  i„-jK.e  me  Din  a law,  in  spite  oT  Ins 

veto. 

I have  said  that  the  tariff  of  1842  is,  in  my  view, 
a substantial  compliance,  in  most  respects,  with  the 
principles  of  the  compromise  act,  and  the  pledges  gi- 
ven in  that  act  on  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of 
duties  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842.  But  it 
was  not  a compliance  in  all  respects.  In  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  had  the  tariff  of  1842  been  passed 
strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  itself,  it 
would  have  been  a belter  tarilf  for  protection  than 
the  law  now  in  force.  It  would  have  better  guarded 
the  revenue  against  frauds  in  the  foreign  valuation; 
and  it  would  more  effectually  have  cheeked  exces- 
sive importation,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
of  our  country.  The  distribution  of  the  land  fund 
among  the  states,  contemplated  by  the  compromise, 
and  temporarily  provided  for  by  the  land  bill,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
protection  forever;  and  the  principle  avowed  and 
sustained  by  Mr.  Clay,  that  in  lay  ing  duties  for  reve- 
nue, discrimination  should  always  be  made  in  favor 
of  protection,  as  an  incident  to  revenue,  would  have 
been  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  country. 

To  show  that  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  let  us 
suppose  that  congress,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  had 
resolved  to  make  a tarilf  strictly  in  pursuance  of 
the  compromise.  The  latter  directed  that,  after  that 
day,  and  not  until  after  that  day,  duties  should  de- 


scend by  a rapid  reduction,  not  of  ten  per  cent.,  but 
of  the  last  half  of  the  whole  excess  above  twenty  per 
cent.,  left  after  the  31st  of  December,  1839,  and  that 
reduction  to  be  twenty  per  cent.,  on  the  home  value 
of  the  imports,  unless  at  that  time  the  revenue  from 
that  rate  of  duty  should  be  inadequate  to  support 
the  admislration  of  the  government.  Now,  how 
stood  the  facts  at  that  day?  We  had  actually  incur- 
red a national  debt  of  more  than  $20,000,000  at  that 
very  time,  under  the  operation  of  a higher  tariff* 
than  twenty  per  cent.,  and  that,  too,  with  the  aid  of 
all  the  land  fund,  and  bank  stocks,  and  bank  divi- 
dends besides.  Our  revenue  had  sunk  so  low  that 
the  credit  of  the  nation  was,  at  that  very  moment, 
in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  We  had  borrow- 
ed on  that  credit  till  foreigners  would  not,  lend  us 
another  dollar,  and,  in  our  own  market,  Ike  six  per 
cent,  certificates  of  the  loan  redeemable  in  twenty 
years  could  not  be  sold  to  any  considerable  amount 
for  any  thing  like  their  par  value.  We  had  ap- 
proached the  very  verge  of  national  bankruptcy, 
and  but  for  the  whig  revolution  of  1840,  which  had 
elected  a whig  congress  todecideour  fate,  we  should 
at  that  moment  have  been  in  imminent  peril  of  na- 
tional repudiation.  The  depressed  state  of  public 
credit  was  one  of  the  contingencies  anticipated  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise, and  we  now  know  we  were  right.  We  for 
saw  that  the  duties  never  could  descend  to  twenty 
per  cent.,  if  that  pledge  to  raise  the  duties  to  the 
standard  of  the  wants  of  the  government,  given  in 
the  act,  should  be  fulfilled;  and  our  hope — our  belief 
was,  that  before  they  could  descend,  by  the  operation 
of  the  law,  to  twenty  per  cent.,  men  of  all  parties, 
seeing  that  the  government  could  not  be  supported 
on  that  principle,  would  confess  old  errors  and  join 
with  us,  under  happier  auspices,  in  so  adjusting  the 
tariff  as  that,  while  the  wants  of  government  would 
be  supplied  from  import  duties,  ample  protection,  as 
incident  to  the  revenue,  would  be  freely  accorded  to 
us  without  further  strife.  If,  then,  congress  had  at 
that  time  raised  the  duties  to  the  standard  then  fixed 
by  the  compromise,  we  should  have  had  a tariff 
which  would  more  effectually  have  protected  home 
labor  than  the  act  of  1842:  because,  although  the  du- 
ties would  have  been  for  revenue,  with  only  inciden- 
tal protection,  (the  very  principle  of  the  act  of 
1842.)  yet  those  duties,  without  the  aid  of  olher 
sources  of  revenue,  would  have  been  still  higher  than 
those  of  1842,  and  their  collection  far  better  guarded 
against  frauds. 

But  the  compromise  act  caused  a gradual  reduc- 
tion of  duties  until  the  30lh  of  June,  1842,  and  the 
question  remains  to  be  answered,  “Why  did  the 
friends  of  protection  to  home  labor  consent  to  such 
a reduction  even  for  a limited  period?” 

The  answer  might  be  a very  short  one.  Underthe 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  then  placed,  it  was 
palpable  to  the  minds  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
compromise,  that,  unless  we  accepted  that,  we  should 
have  to  submit  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the 
whole  manufacturing  interest.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
subject  that,  in  answer  to  this  question,  the  circum- 
stances to  which  I have  alluded  should  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. Atthetimeof  the  passage  of  this  law  the 
violent  opposition  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
the  south,  and  of  not  a few  elsewhere,  to  the  whole 
protective  policy,  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  South  Carolina,  by  her  ordinance  of 

nullification,  had  on e.niv  “ , or:7“"  s,^ve!n, 

umi  resolved  that  no  duties  should  be  collected 

within  her  limits.  It  is  easy,  at  this  day,  after  the 
storm  had  passed  over,  to  speak  of  her  resistance  as 
a thing  which  could  have  been  easily  crushed  by  the 
exhibition  of  little  firmness.  I never  doubted,  nor 
do  I believe  that  Mr.  Clay  or  any  of  his  friends  ever 
doubted,  that  the  power  of  this  government  was  am- 
ply sufficient  to  enforce  for  the  lime  the  collection 
of  the  duties  on  imports  in  despite  of  all  the  threat- 
ened hostility  of  South  Carolina  and  all  olher  ene- 
mies of  the  protective  policy.  But  it  is  due  to 
truth  to  say.  that  at  that  time  South  Carolina  had 
many  sympathizers  and  not  a few  adherents  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  We  were  every  day  in  dan- 
ger of  a collision,  which  might  terminate  in  blood- 
shed; and,  in  that  event,  any  man  tolerably  acquaint- 
ed with  the  American  character  could  anticipate, 
quite  as  well  as  I can  now  describe,  the  imminent 
danger  of  a protracted  and  bloody  contest,  which,  i: 
it  did  not  endanger  the  union,  as  I firmly  believe  it 
would  have  done,  must  have  rendered  the  protective 
system  hateful  to  our  countrymen  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  a civil  war,  and  incapable  of  being  main- 
tained except  by  the  butchery  of  American  citizens 
by  American  hands.  I never  did,  and  do  not  now 
believe,  that  any  such  system  can  be  long  maintain 
ed  in  a government  like  ours,  if  it  cannot  be  upheld 
without  a civil  war.  Tho  friends  of  the  'compro- 
mise, in  the  firm  belief  that  the  protective  policy 
was  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 


American  people,  and  would  grow  up  and  establish 
itself  in  their  affections,  if  a violent  civil  strife 
could  be  avoided,  desired,  of  all  things,  time;  time 
for  reason  to  resume  her  empire;  time  for  the  vio- 
lent passions  of  men,  then  inflamed  to  the  very 
verge  of  insanity,  to  subside;  and  they  consented  to 
a gradual  reduction  of  duties  for  a limited  period, 
with  a view  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  protective 
principle  itself,  as  well  as  to  avert  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  conflict,  and  to  save  the  excited  and  deluded 
men  who  were  rushing  into  these  extremities  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  folly.  In  the  midst 
of  all  these  considerations,  then  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  protection,  there  was  ano- 
ther staring  us  in  the  face,  which  is  loo  often  forgot- 
ten or  overlooked.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
Ihe  session  of  that  congress  which  passed  tho  act, 
President  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message,  threw  off 
the  cloak  of  a “judicious”  tariff,  and  openly  arrayed 
the  whole  power  of  the  executive  against  the  pro- 
tective system.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  we  heard 
from  him  the  declaration  that  “experience,  our  best 
guide  on  this  as  on  other  subjects,  made  it  doubtful 
whether  the  advantages  of  this  system  are  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  many  evils,  and  whether  it  did  not 
tend  to  beget,  in  the  minds  of  a large  portion  of  our 
countrymen,  a spirit  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  union;”  “that  a tariff 
designated  for  perpetual  protection  had  entered  into 
the  minds  of  but  few  of  our  statesmen,  and  that  the 
most  they  had  anticipated  was  a temporary  protec- 
tion;” and  “that  those  who  took  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  condition  of  our  country  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  policy  of  protection  must  be  ultimately  limited 
to  those  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  which  are 
indispensable  to.our  safety  in  time  of  war.” 

These  and  many  other  declarations  against  the  ex- 
isting tariff  in  file  president’s  annual  message  al- 
most instantaneously  arrayed  the  mass  of  his  party 
against  the  protective  policy  throughout  the  whole 
country.  It  required  no  gifted  seer  to  predict  its 
fate,  if  some  conciliatory  measure  were  not  speedily 
adopted  by  its  friends  to  allay  the  existing  excite- 
ment. The  president’s  message  against  the  tariff 
was  communicated  to  congress  at  that  session  on  the 
4th  of  December;  and  with  such  expedition  did  his 
party  in  the  house  of  representatives  act  on  that  oc- 
casion, in  pursuance  of  his  suggestions,  that  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  reported  a hill  to  repeal  the  existing  tariff, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  to  collect  a revenue  of  but 
$12,500,000  by  all  imposts  on  foreign  merchandise, 
the  average  duty  on  which  as  proposed  in  the  bill 
was  about  16  per  cent.,  and  that  to  be  assessed  on 
the  foreign  valuation.  This  bill  which  has  been 
sometimes  called  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill,  but  which  was 
really  a measure  emanating  from  the  executive,  was 
actually  far  advanced  on  its  passage  in  the  house  at 
the  time  the  compromise  was  under  consideration  in 
the  senate;  and  its  final  passage  in  the  house  was  no 
longer  problematical.  It  was  a measure  which,  if 
successful,  could  not  fail  to  prove  an  immediate 
death-blow  to  the  whole  protective  policy.  Its  pas- 
sage had  been  forced  through  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  after  an  ineffectual 
effort  by  the  friends  of  American  industry  to  impede 
its  progress;  when,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1833. 
the  friends  of  protection  in  the  senate  matin  me  fast 
effort  in  townward  tenden- 

cy, and  to  stay  lor  so  long  a time  as  possible  tho 
hand  which  was  extended  for  Us  destruction.  At 
that,  critical  moment  the  question  for  them  to  consi- 
der was,  not  merely  how  much  protection  was  ne- 
cessary for  home  labor,  but  how  much  of  it  could  be 
saved.  The  bill  in  the  house,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  power  of  the  executive,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment m its  favor  daily  increasing,  in  consequence  of 
the  president’s  denunciation  of  the  then  existing  ta- 
riff, might  be  temporarily  arrested  by  the  action  of  a 
few  senators;  but  those  very  senators  saw  that,  un- 
less some  compromise  could  be  effected  while  they 
retained  their  slender  and  very  precarious  majority 
in  the  senate,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  destructive 
system,  and  that  too  at  no  distant  day,  was  inevitable. 

Time  can  never  efface  my  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  anxious  responsibility  felt  by  myself  and  those 
who  acted  with  me  at  that  moment.  1 did  not  rel^ 
upon  my  own  judgment  alone,  nor  upon  that  of  my 
associates  in  the  senate,  for  the  course  I should 
adopt.  1 sought  the  advice  of  one  who  was  a citi- 
zen of  my  own  state,  and  who  stood  at  the  lime  at 
the  head  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  coun- 
try— a mart  whose  extensive  and  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  subject  of  the  tariff  was  not  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  nation — one 
who  had  embarked  largely  in  manufactures  himself, 
and  who  was  deeply  interested  for  other  manufac- 
tures, and,  withal,  one  whoso  exalted  character  as  a 
man  of  pure,  patriotic,  and  honest  purpose  was  un- 
surpassed. 1 refer  to  the  late  E.  I.  Du  Font,  of  the 
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Brandywine.  At  my  solicitation  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  advise  with  me  on  the  subject,  and,  after 
fully  weighing  all  the  circumstances  which  surround- 
ed us,  anxiously  advised  me  to  accept  the  compro- 
mise, and  to  exert  myself  to  procure  its  passage.  He 
expressed  strong  apprehensions  that  we  could  not 
carry  the  compromise  in  the  face  of  the  rival  mea- 
sure, which  offered  better  terms  to  the  enemies  of 
protection,  in  the  house,  and  when  I represented  to 
him  that  those  who  had  been  threatened  with  a rope 
by  the  president  would  prefer  our  bill  to  the  bill  in 
the  house,  on  account  of  the  paternity  of  the  latter, 
Ihe  possibility  that  we  migiit  for  a time  arrest  the 
passage  of  any  bill  in  the  senate,  and  the  deep  soli- 
citude felt  by  the  nullifiers  to  procure  some  measure 
of  immediate  relief,  to  save  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  folly,  he  expressed  the  highest 
gratification  at  the  prospect  of  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  as  the  only  means  left  of  preserving  the 
principle  to  the  maintenance  of  which  he  had  de- 
voted a great  part  of  his  own  useful  life.  TJis  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  confirmed  my  own  opinions;  and 
I owed  him  while  he  lived  a debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
assistance  on  that  occasion,  which,  although  I never 
had  it  in  my  power  to  repay,  yet  have  I never  failed, 
either  before  or  since  his  lamented  death,  to  acknow- 
ledge. Thus  assured,  my  feeble  aid  was  freely  giv- 
en to  that  great  measure,  which,  while  it  saved  the 
manufacturing  interest  from  sudden  and  utter  de- 
struction, soothed  and  conciliated  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  men  then  ready  to  rush  upon  revolution  and 
bloodshed,  and  gave  ample  time  to  the  friends  of 
the  protective  policy  to  rally  in  its  support  before 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  country  could  be  fatally 
affected.  Any  attempt  to  withstand  and  repel  the 
flood  then  rushing  upon  us  would  have  been  friutlcss. 
It  was  clear  that  we  should  be  s>®ept  away  by  the 
torrent.  We  preferred  to  divide,  to  divert,  and  to 
retard  it.  And  1 then  thought,  and  still  think,  that 
the  mighty  effort  of  Mr.  Clay  on  that  occasion,  to 
save  his  favorite  policy  from  the  danger  which  threa- 
cned  it  from  every  quarter,  was  the  most  triumphant 
act  of  his  life. 

After  a most  exciting  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  a great  part  of  which  was  never  published  in 
consequence  of  the  feeling  into  which  our  friends 
had  been  betrayed  who  had  always  before  that  acted 
together  on  this  subject,  the  question  was  taken  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill  on  the  night  of  Satur- 
day, the  23d  of  February,  1833,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  a third  reading  in  the  senate  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  At  this  stage  we  arrested  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  consti- 
tutional difficulty  of  originating  a revenue  bill  in  that 
body.  But  we  had  secured  our  object  by  thus  indi- 
cating to  the  house  the  measure  to  which  we  were 
disposed  to  accede.  On  Monday  following,  being 
the  25th  of  February,  a successful  motion  was  made 
in  tlie  house  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ver 
planck’s  bill  and  substitute  the  compromise  in  lieu  of 
it.  The  bill  thus  amended  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  reading  on  the  same  day,  and 
shortly  aftei  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  too  late  now,  after  the  experience  the  nation 
hashad  of  General  Jackson’s  influence  while  presi- 
dent, to  pretend  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  in  1833 
to  have  crushed  the  protective  policy.  His  party 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  It  had  abandoned 
aeinrinlc  formerly  professed  by  it,  to  which 

he  had  become  hostile.  — , 

c Ht'"i pin  and  every  measure  which  it  had  formerly 
advocated  as  soon  as  he  declared  war  against  it.  It 
is  too  late  to  say  that  he  had  some  friends  among  the 
tariff  men  who  could  have  influenced  his  own 
course.  He  had  friends  among  the  bank  men,  he 
had  friends  among  the  internal  improvement  men, 
and  it  was  mainly  by  their  aid  that  he  was  made  a 
prominent  candidate  in  1824,  and  actually  elected  in 
1828.  Had  the  friends  of  the  bank,  the  internal  im- 
provement system,  and  the  tariff,  foreseen* his  policy 
in  1824,  he  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  votes 
enough  in  the  United  States  to  have  carried  him  in- 
to the  house  of  representatives  as  a candidate  for 
election.  41  is  intentions  on  all  these  subje«4s  were 
studiously  concealed  pending  his  election,  and  when 
they  were  finally  disclosed  they  exhibited  that  gene- 
ralship in  politics  for  which  he  was  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished. He  killed  off  the  institutions  of  the 
country  in  detail,  always  selecting  the  weakest  first, 
destroying  that  with  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the 
others  before  he  ventured  to  announce  any  hostility 
to  theTatter;  and  never  attacking  the  strongest  un- 
til the  friends  of  weaker  measures,  which  had  been 
victimized,  became  powerless.  His  first  attack  was 
on  the  internal  improvement  system,  and  although  it 
was  quite  a favorite  with  most  of  his  western  and 
northern  supporters  on  the  day  his  veto  on  the  Mays- 
ville  road  bill  was  sent  to  congress,  yet  three  weeks 
afterwards  it  had  scarcely  a friend  in  his  parly. 
The  little  remnant  who  dared  to  remonstrate  against 


the  veto  were  immediately  proscribed  and  turned 
out  of  his  political  church.  “Ucalegon  proximus  ar- 
dit."  The  bank’s  turn  came  next.  His  determined 
hostility  to  that  was  disclosed  immediately  after  he 
found  himself  successful  in  the  destruction  of  the 
improvement  system,  and  not  before.  “The  general 
(said  his  friend  Felix  Grundy  one  day  to  me)  is  a 
sportsman  who  must  always  have  a cock  in  the  pit.” 
He  had  tried  his  apprentice  hand  on  the  internal  im- 
provements; and  although,  while  he  was  a member 
of  the  senate  of  the  United. Stales,  and  he,  by  all  his 
votes,  carried  that  system  to  the  most  extravagant 
extent,  and  won  golden  opinions  by  the  latitude  of 
his  constitutional  construction  among  his  dupes  in 
the  west,  yet  he  crushed  the  whole  of  it  so  effectual- 
ly at  a single  blow  after  he  became  president  that 
its  friends  lost  all  influence  with  his  gigantic  party. 
Emboldened  by  this  success,  by  the  eclat  which  the 
enemies  of  internal  improvements  bestowed  upon 
him  from  all  quarter's,  ho  sought  new  laurels  of  the 
same  kind  in  a ne  w field;  and  although  at  no  period 
before  his  election  had  lie  even  ventured  to  whisper 
his  hostility  to  the  bank,  although  during  the  whole, 
period  of  his  service  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  when,  if  he  had  harbored  any  hostility  to  the 
bank  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionalitv  or  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  our  liberties,  his  oatli  of  fidelity 
as  a senator  ought  to  have  compelled  him  to  dis- 
close it,  he  never  breathed  a word  against  it,  yet  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  internal  improvements, 
he  declared  war  against  the  bank,  and  effectually 
crushed  that  too. 

True  it  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  had  shortly  before  declared  for  the 
bank.  Did  not  his  party  friends  in  that  body,  im- 
mediately after  hearing  the  news  of  the  veto,  wheel 
into  the  party  line,  and  unite  in  all  his  denuncia- 
tions of  that  institution?  True  it  is  that  George  M. 
Dallas,  the  present  democratic  candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency,  was  the  father  of  the  bank  bill — 
was  the  man  entrusted  with  the  memorial  of  the 
bank  itself — was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
which  that  memorial  was  referred — was  the  very 
man  who  reported  the  bill,  voted  for  it,  and  spoke 
for  it  through  all  its  stages.  Did  he  not,  with  his 
brother  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  voted  in  the 
same  way,  turn  about  within  a few  days  after  the 
veto,  and  denounce  the  bank?  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  predictions,  at  the  time  of  that  veto, 
that  there  would  be  a great  desertion  from  the  pre- 
sident’s party  in  consequence  of  that  act,  and  who 
has  forgotten  that  nearly  all  those  who  talked  loudest 
in  his  party  in  favor  of  the  bank  were  whipped  in 
and  became  clamorous  against  it,  as  soon  as  his 
veto  appeared?  He  vetoed  the  bank  bill  in  July, 
1832,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  within  six 
mouths  after  that  he  made  war  on  the  tariff.  Can 
any  reasonable  man  doubt  what  would  have  been  its 
fate  if  Henry  Clay,  with  all  the  affection  of  a pa- 
rent for  the  protective  policy,  had  not  rescued  it 
from  destruction  by  the  compromise  act  of  the  2d  of 
March,  1833?  But  for  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Clay 
the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  in  the  house  would,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day  have  been  inevitable.  What  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  union,  [ leave  others  to  conjec- 
ture. My  business  is  now  with  the  tariff'  alone;  and  1 
confine  myself  to  that. 

Henry  Clay  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
^.ifh^ reported  the  compromise  act.  James  K.  Polk, 

was  at  the  tail  of  the  committee  of  ways^ami^nfeifife 
in  the  house  which  reported  the  bill  to  which  I have 
referred.  To  understand  Mr.  Polk,  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  understand  that  bill.  Although  he  was  the 
last  named  member  on  that  committee,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  column  which  attacked  the  tariff,  there 
was  no  more  thoroughgoing,  no  more  denunciatory 
enemy  of  the  protective  policy  than  James  K.  Polk. 
But  Jet  us  try. him  by  the  bill  which  lie  and  his  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  reported,  and  by  his  votes 
as  they  stand  recorded  on  the  journals  of  congress 
against  the  protective-  policy.  This  bill,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  the  fourteenth  document  in  the  volume 
of  reports  of  committees  at  the  second  session,  of  the 
twenty-second  cougress,  reduces  the  duties  on  the  2d 
March,  1835,  as  follows — all  assessable,  be  it  re- 
membered, on  the  foreign  valuation;  On  woollens,  to 
fifteen  per  cent.;  on  all  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
cents  the  square  yard,  five  per  cent.;  on  worsted  stuff 
goods  of  ail  kinds,  ten  per  cent.;  on  worsted  and 
woollen  hosiery,,  gloves,  mits,  bindings,  and  stocki- 
nets, ten  per  cent.;  on  oil  other  cloths,  merino  shawls, 
flannels,  baizes,  and  cassimeres,  carpetings  and  rugs 
of  ail  kinds,  twenty  per  cent.;  on  clothing  ready 
made,  of  all  descriptions,  twenty  per  cent.;  on  all 
cotton  goods , twenty  per  cent  : except  nankeens,  from 
India,  on  which  Mr.  Polk’s  duty  was  fifteen  per  cent.; 
and  cotton  hosiery,  gloves  mits,  and  stockinets,  on 
which  his  duly  was  ten  percent.;  as  well  as  upon 


cotton  twist,  yarn  and  thread;  on  all  manufactures  of 
fax  and  hemp,  on  sail  duck  and  cotton  bagging,  fifteen 
per  cent.;  on  all  manufactuers  of  tin,  japanning,  gilt, 
plated,  brass,  copper,  and  pewter,  and  on  saddlery, 
plated , brass,  and  polished  steel,  twenty  per  cent.;  on 
common  saddlery,  ten  per  cent.;  on  earthen  and  stone- 
ware, twenty  per  cent.;  on  all  side  and  fire  arms, 
rifles  and  muskets,  twenty  per  cent.;  on  bridlebits 
and  glass  ware,  twenty  per  cent.;  on  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  generally,  a duty  of  twenty  per 
cent.;  on  salt  and  coal,  five  per  cent  ; on  every  thing 
produced  by  the  farmer  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
states,  Mr.  Polk,  who  is  a cotton  grower,  recom- 
mended, in  this  bill,  one  unvarying  standard  of  only 
fifteen  per  cent.;  fifteen  per  cent,  on  potatoes,  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  oats,  fifteen  per  cent,  on  wheat,  and 
wheat-flour,  butter,  bacon,  beef,  and  pork. 

Such  was  the  character  of  that  bill,  from  the  pas- 
sage of  which  Henry  Clay  saved  the  country  by  the 
adoption  of  the  compromise.  Had  a tornado  passed 
over  ail  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  it  would  scarcely  have  proved 
a greater  curse  than  that  measure  which  had  the 
earnest  support  of  Mr.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee. 
By  reducing  the  duty  on  wool  to  fifteen  per  cent,  it 
put  a knife  to  the  throat  of  every  sheep  in  the  coun- 
try. By  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  ready  made 
clothing,  of  all  descriptions,  it  struck  down  a whole 
class  of  the  most  industrious  and  useful  mechanics  of 
the  nation.  If  it  had  been  a bill  purposely  designed 
to  set  fire  to  most  of  the  mechanic  shops  in  the  coun- 
try, it  would  hardly  have  had  a worse  effect  upon  the 
laboring  classes.  It  would  have  fed  us  on  potatoes 
from  Ireland;  and  at  those  periods  when  the  farmers 
of  the  middle  ar.d  northern  states  were  suffering 
most  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  our  bread  stuffs 
would  have  been  grown  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  instead  on  our  own  soil.  Let  the 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try now  answer  what  they  think  of  the  new  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  James  Iv.  Polk,  of  Tennessee. 

But  I have  not  yet  clone  with  Mr.  James  K.  Polk, 
of  Tennessee;  and  his  bitter  hostility  to  the  protec- 
tive policy.  Search  the  records  of  congress  and  you 
will  find  that  in  every  instance  where  the  American 
system  Was  attacked,  while  he  was  in  congress,  he 
was  its  assailant,  its  constant  and  uncompromising 
foe.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1832,  he  voted  for  the 
motion  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  cotton  goods,  costing  not  exceeding 
fifteen  cents  the  square  yard,  to  twelve  and  a half 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  the  same  day  he  voted  for 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  motion  to  abolish  the  duty  of  $30 
per  ton  on  roiled  iron.  On  the  previous  day  he 
voted  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  to  5 cents  per  56  lbs. 
and  voted  against  the  duties  on  boots  and  bootees,  on 
cabinet  wares,  hats  and  caps,  whips,  bridles,  saddles, 
carriages,  and  parts  of  carriages,  blank  books,  earthen 
and  stone  wares,  and  manufactures  of  marble;  and 
also  against  the  duty  on  wool.  With  this  exhibition 
of  the  friendship  of  James  K.  Polk  for  the  laboring 
freemen  of  all  classes  in  this  country,  I might  leave 
him  in  their  hands.  1 have  not  referred  to  his  pub- 
lished speeches  on  the  tariff,  which  always  breathed 
the  most  settled  hostility  to  the  whole  policy.  Poli- 
ticians sometimes  speak  one  way  and  vote  another. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  always  spoke  against  the  tariff,  but 
generally  voted*  for  it.  There  were  several  politi- 
cians of  this  school  in  congress  at  the  passage  of  the 
last  tariff.  But  James  K.  Polk  was  never  of  that 
school.  He  was  in  deed,  as  well  as  in  word,  on  all 
' ul- — '■-■ — r-  - ...  p^Laaiian-iiaT  the  laborer.  I 

mean  to  try  him  by  his  acts  and  his  vot'esffand,  with- 
out going  further,  might  leave  those  acts  and  votes, 
which  I have  thus  exposed,  to  the  indignant  commen- 
taries of  the  laboring  men  of  all  classes,  with  their 
friends  and  employers. 

But  I propose  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Polk  on 
this  subject.  The  people  shall  not  misunderstand 
the  extent  of  his  hostility  to  the  domestic  industry  of 
his  country.  On  the  28th  day  of  February,  1834, 
within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise, 
Mr., 'Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  introduced  a resolu- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  a report  of  a plan, 
accompanied  by  a bill,  to  repeal  the  protection  gua- 
rantied by  the  compromise,  under  the  pretext  of  im- 
mediately reducing  the  revenue  to  Ihe  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  government:  and  James  K.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  who  was  at  that  time  the  chairman  of 
that  very  committee  of  ways  and  means,  voted  for 
that  resolution.  There  were  69  yeas  in  favor  of  that 
resolution,  and  115  nnijsagainst  it.  In  voting  for  this  re- 
solution , the  deliberate  design. of  which  was  to  violate 
all  the  pledges  given  in  the  compromise,  Mr.  Polk  was 
backed  by  the  votes  of  six  of  the  nine  members  of  that 
committee,  and  by  all  the  nullifiers  and  ultra  anti- 
tariff  men  in  the  house.  This  movement  shows  the 
dissatisfaction  which  the  compromise  cherished  at  an 
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early  period  by  ihc  enemies  of  protection.  They 
were  sensible  that  Mr.  Clay  had  triumphed  by  the 
salvation  of  his  favorite  policy;  and  the  strenglii  of 
the  vote  against  the  resolution  shows  how  great  that 
triumph  was.  But  one  year  previous  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  iNJ r.  Hall's  resolution,  it  would  have  pass- 
ed the  house  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The 
voles  on  Mr.  Verplanek’s  bill,  at  that  time,  proved 
that  conclusively.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  storm — the  spirit  of  disunion — which  had  been 
raised  by  nullification,  hail  been  subdued  by  that 
master  spirit  which  for  thirty  years  had  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  in  our  public  councils.  That 
same  master  had  quelled  the  same  demon  at  the  great 
crisis  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  On  both  occa- 
sions Henry  Clay  saved  the  union;  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  on  each  of  them,  he  saved  that  union 
at  its  last  gasp. 

But  the  vote  of  James  ,K.  Polk  and  his  allies,  in 
the  war  on  domestic  industry,  was  not  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  their  spleen  and  hostility  to  the  compro- 
mise. Within  six  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
the  executive  of  the  United  States  began  to  violate 
its  true  spirit  and  its  ligitimatc  construction  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  down  our  American  policy.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  1833,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
under  presideut  Jackson,  issued  his  famous  treasury 
circular  to  all  the.  officers  of  the  customs  in  the 
United  States.  That  circular  contained  an  executive 
decree  abrogating  all  the  specific  duties  and  the 
whole  system  of  minimums  in  the  existing  tarifflaws. 
Under  a pretext  as  foreign  from  the  views  of  all  the 
men  with  whom  I acted  in  the  passage  of  that  law 
as  any  thing  the  most  remote,  this  arbitrary  edict  de- 
clared, without  one  syllable  in  the  act  to  support  it, 
that  it  was  our  intention  in  passing  it  to  repeal  these 
specific  duties  and  minimums.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  any  human  being  could  have  been  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  a specific  duty  could  at  any 
time  be  as  well  ascertained  as  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  that  these  duties  were  convertible.  By  the  com- 
promise we  simply  provided  that  all  existing  duties, 
(whether  specific  or  ad  valorem),  should  be  reduced 
according  to  a fixed  ratio.  This  outrage  on  the  law, 
which,  because  the  executive,  whose  province  it  was 
to  collect  the  duties,  had  perpetrated  it.  was  utterly 
without  remedy,  proved  of  great  injury  to  all  those 
manufactures  which  depended  for  protection  upon 
the  minimums  and  specific  duties.  The  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  manufacturing  interest  did  not  admit  of 
legal  redress,  for  the  friends  of  protection  could  nut 
by  any  possibility  bring  the  question  before  any  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  while  the  executive  officers  refused 
to  sue  for  or  collect  the  duties  in  pursuance  of  their 
instructions.  Nothing  remained  for  us  to  do  but  to 
submit  in  silence  until  the  returning  sense  of  justice 
of  the  country  should  induce  the  people  to  drive  the 
enemies  of  domestic  industry  from  the  high  places  of 
the  republic. 

And  here  let  me  pause,  for  the  purpose  of-  entreat- 
ing every  friend  of  home  labor,  who  has  ever  thought 
of  voting  for  James  K.  Polk,  as  president  of  the  U. 
States,  to  take  warning  by  the  example  which  I have 
now  set  before  him.  If  there  he  such  a man,  let  him 
not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  he  can 
save  his  favorite  policy,  while  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  officers  of  the  customs  ap- 
pointed by  him,  is  hostile  to  that  policy.  They  have 
the  collection  of  the  duties  for  protection;  and  he 
who  would  commit  the  lamb  to  the  custody  of  the 
wolf,  will  justly  suffer  for  his  own  folly. 

Before  1 have  done  with  this  r 

meniloD,  in  mis  connexion,  what  1 think  is  another 
strong  evidence  of  the  hostility  of  James  K.  Polk  and 
his  political  associates  to  the  protective  principles 
of  the  compromise  act.  Although  they  continued  in 
power  from  the  passage  of  that  law  until  the  year 
1841,  they  never  attempted,  in  a single  instance,  to 
provide  either  by  prospective  legislation  or  by  any 
executive  regulation,  for  any  mode  of  assessing  du- 
ties on  the  home  lalulion;  nor  did  they  attempt  to 
pass  a law  raising  the  duties,  prospectively,  after  the 
30th  of  Juire,  1842,  to  the  real  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment; although  they  knew  as  well  as  through  the 
whloe  session  of  congress  of  1840 — ’41,  as  we  know 
now,  that  one  or  both  of  these  measures  ought  to  be 
prospectively  adopted,  to  save  the  government  from 
the  danger  of  bankruptcy.  The  principle  of  the  home 
valuation  was  a sine  qua  non,  at  the  time  of  the 
the  passage  of  the  act,  with  many  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  voted  for  it  for  the  purpose,  avowed  by  me 
at  the  time,  of  saving  the  protective  policy.  We 
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ter  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  especially  after  the 
period  when  most  of  us  friendly  to  the  protective 
policy,  who  had  voted  with  him  for  its  passage,  had 
left  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  How  well  his 
conduct  comported  with  that  feeling  which  became 
a man  who  had  received  at  our  hands  a shelter  from 
the  storm  which  threatened  to  annihilate  him,  1 
leave  for  him  and  others  who  are  in  the  same 
category  to  determine.  To  explain  his  conduct  1 
must  refer  to  a few  facts. 

While  the  motion  was  pending  to  amend  the  bill 
by  directing  the  assessment  of  the  duties  on  the  home 
value,  a debate  sprung  up,  in  the  course  uf  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  repeatedly  argued  that  the  amendment 
was  unconstitutional,  and  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  vote  for  i . A number  of  tariff 
senators,  friendly  to  the  compromise  act,  with  whom 
I was  acting  in  concert,  including  among  others, 
Samuel  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  A.  Naudajn,  0f 
Delaware,  Samual  Foote,  of  Connecticut,  and  John 
Holmes,  of  Maine,  had  resolved  to  compel  all 
the  antl-protectionlats  in  the  senate  to  vote  for  that 
amendment,  in  every  stage  of  its  passage,  or  to  de- 
feat the  bill  by  laying  it  on  the  table.  We  foresaw 
all  the  objections  which  have  been  since  made  to  the 
adoption  of  that  mode  of  preventing  evasions  of  the 
law  and  frauds  on  the  revenue;  and  we  knew  that 
the  amendment  necessarily  carried  with  it  protec- 
tion to  American  industry.  It  was  an  unpleasant  pre- 
scription for  Mr.  Calhoun;  but  it  was  not  ill  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  disease  under  which  he  labored.  After  he 
had  frequently  announced  his  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  vote  against  the  amendment,  which  he  as 
as  often  said  it  would  be  a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  against  bis  conscience,  to  support,  a motion 
was  ’made — and  by  myself — to  lay  the  whole  bill  on 
the  table;  and,  on  the  part  of  my  friends,  I avowed 
our  determination  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  called  up 
again  during  the  session.  At  the  request  of  a nulli- 
fying senator,  I withdrew  the  motion,  to  give  him- 
self and  his  friends  lime  to  reflect  further,  but  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  distinctly  given  to  understand 
that,  unless  they  agreed  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
at  every  stage  of  its  passage  the  motion  should  be 
renewed,  and  the  bill  nailed  to  the  table;  in  which 
event  they  must  fight  it  out  with  the  genera!  govern- 
ment. Those  who  are  curious  to  consult  the  debates 
in  congress  at  that  day,  will  see,  by  recurring  to 
them,  that  on  the  next  day,  when  the  bill  was  taken 
up  again,  every  man  among  them  , every  enemy  of 
the  tariff  in  the  senate,  including  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  voted  for  the  amendment! 
His  vote  for  the  home  valuation  stands  recorded  on 
the  journals  of  the  senate  at  every  stage  of  the  pas 
sage  of  the  bill;  and  he  contented  himself  at  the  time, 
as  he  declared,  during  the  passage  of  the  tarilF  of 
1842‘  (when  this  vote  was  invoked  in  judgment 
against  him  by  a tariff  senator,)  by  saying  that  lie 
voted  for  it  under  an  oral  protest!  It  is  true  that 
promises  under  the  fear  of  death  are  not  binding  in 
law;  but  it  would  be  utterly  inadmissible  to  suppose 
that  Mr,  Calhoun  acted  under  duress;  and  it  would  be 
equally  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  his  vote  was  giv- 
en with  a view  to  procure  the  votes  of  others  then  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  safety,  because  such  a vote  would 
have  been  a palpable  fraud  upon  them,  if,  at  the 
lime,  he  meditated  an  evasion  of  the  pledge  given  in 
the  amendment. 

Two  days  after  (he  approval  of  this  bill  congress 
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among  his  followers  on  account  of  what  he  catled  h is  j 
triumph  over  Henry  Clay!  In  the  session  of  1839,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate,  that  at  the  passage  of  the  compromise,  he 
was  his  master!  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Clay  reproved 
the  folly  of  his  arrogance,  and  even  told  him  “that  lie 
would  not  own  him  for  a slave.”  But  those  who 
forced  him  into  the  position  I have  ascribed,  had 
then  left  the  senate;  and  the.  swaggering  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  not  rebuked  by  them.  I finish  this  sketch 
by  simply  stating  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  now 
understood  to  be  a friend  to  the  election  of  James  K- 
Polk,  the  peculiar  friend  of  General  Jackson,  who 
in  1833,  threatened  to  hang  him  as  high  as  Human, 
and  that  Mr.  C.  is  also  the  uncompromising  enemy 
of  Henry  Clay. 

It  may  be  thought  due  to  the  occasion  that,  as  I 
have  touched  upon  the  principles  of  all  the  oilier 
candidates,  I should  devote  a few  moments  to  the 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Dallas.  If 
the  modern  democrats  are  satisfied  with  his  votes  in 
the  senate,  Ido  not  see  why  ive  should  complain  o( 
them.  He  was  lb e father  of  the  bill  to  recharter  the 
Bank  of  the  U.  States  which  fell  by  president  J.irk- 
son’s  veto.  He  voted  for  the  hill  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  (he  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states 
on  aii  occasions  within  my  knowledge.  And  lie  pro- 
fessed to  be  so  strong  a friend  to  protection  and  the 


tariff  policy,  that  lie  made  a speech  against  the  com- 
promise, because  it  reduced  duties,  and  voted  against 
it,  on  its  passage,  for  the  avowed  reason  that 
there  was  not  enough  protection  in  it  for  him.  He 
stood  alone  by  the  side  of  a distinguished  tariff  sena- 
tor in  the  debate  against  the  compromise,  thus  appear- 
ing not  willing  to  yield  any  thing  to  save  the  peace 
or  the  country.  One  southern  democratic  senator 
spoke  against  the. bill,  and  was  burnt  in  effigy  by 
some  of  his  constituents  for  so  doing,  although  ho 
actually  voted  for  it.  I hope  Mr.  Dallas  may  now 
share  a better  fate  among  democratic  constitu- 
ents in  the  same  region.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say, 
that  we  now  understand  that  he  has  changed  his  prin- 
ciples on  all  these  gaeat  measures;  and  that  some  of 
his  friends  insist  that  he  is  as  hostile  to  protection  in 
every  shape  as  James  K.  Polk  himself. 

But  Henry  Clay  has  never  changed;  and  his  exer- 
tions in  the  public  councils,  aided  by  his  instructive 
eloquence,  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  the  la- 
boring classes  in  this  nation,  and  have  made  more 
proselytes  to  the  doctrines  of  the  prolecRvc  policy, 
than  all  the  efforts  of  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
At  the  time  he  commenced  his  labors  in  congress  to 
build  up  the  American  system,  most  of  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  were  educated  in  the  free  trade 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  visonary  theories 
of  others  like  him,  whose  knowledge  of  political 
economy  was  obtained  in  the  closet,  instead  of  the 
council  chamber.  I was  one  of  those  who  had  im- 
bibed these  opinions;  and  if,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I have  been  the  steady  friend  of  protecting 
American  industry  against  foreign  competition,  it  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  conviction  produced  on  my 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  those  masterly  specimens  of 
argument  and  eloquence  with  which  lie  sustained 
his  favorite  policy  in  the  halls  of  the  capitol  of  out- 
country. 

1 have  trespassed  too  long,  fellow-citizen?,  upon 
your  patience;  but  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  by  every 
j consideration  of  what  is  due  to  honor  and  interests  of 
your  country,  by  every  feeling  which  ought  to  warm 
i and  animate  your  hearts  as  American  citizens,  anx- 
iuos  for  the  protection  of  your  own  industry,  and 
the  welfare  of  all  the  laboring  classes  among  us,  to 
1 entreat  you  not  to  overlook  the  true  issue  to  be 
decided  in  November  next,  between  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  and  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee.  It  is 
not  a question  between  men  merely;  it  is  not  a ques- 
tion about  honors  and  offices,  and  the  rewards  of 
partisan  service;  it  is  not  a question  about  the  pay- 
ment of  the  state  debts,  or  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
| territory;  it  is  as  I have  said  already,  emphatically  a 
i question  of  bread — a question  whether  we  shall  Sink 
the  mass  of  the  laboring  freemen  of  this  country, 
who  now  gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  to  the  level  of  tiie  European  paupers,  who  la- 
bor for  sixpence  a day  and  find  themselves.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  polities,  that  a nation 
completely  impoverished  will  soon  be  a nation  com- 
pletely enslaved.  If,  by  the  abandonment  of  pro- 
tection to  home  labor,  we  reduce  half  million  of 
voters  at  our  elections  to  a condition  of  as  servile 
dependence  and  as  abject  poverty  as  our  southern 
slaves,  how  long  can  we  rationally  expect  to  remain 
a nation  of  freemen?  More  than  a hundred  and  for- 
ty years  ago  the  treaty  of  Methuen,  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  beggary  and  want  of 
Portugal,  reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  a detta-.J— 
f-v  nffniriin  i 1 1 ojmi  n,  and  en- 

slaved'her  people.  By  that  treaty  she  abandoned  all 
right  to  protect  her  industry,  and  agreed  vo  admit 
British  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  without  any  duty' 
or  restriction.  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Rome  had  conquered  the  principal  part  of  the  world, 
and  freely  admitted  supplies  from  Lybia  and  Egypt 
into  Italy,  the  industry  of  her  own  citizens  was  pa- 
ralyzed by  the  withdrawal  of  that  protection  to  which 
it  was  fairly  entitled,  poverty  and  want  reigned 
where  plenty  had  prevailed  and  a race  of  men,  the 
the  bravest  and  freest  that  ever  lived,  were  speedily 
converted  into  the  subjects  of  a despot.  And  so  keen- 
ly did  Tacitus,  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  philo- 
sophical of  her  historians,  feel  the  degradation  of 
supplying  her  legions  from  the  industry  of  foreign 
countries,  that  he  has  announced  with  an  oath  of  vex- 
ation and  disgust  that  deplorable  change  in  her  con- 
dition.* Let  us  take  warning  from  the  example  of 
other  nations.  Let  us  guard  and  protect  the  real, 
not  merely  the  nominal  independence  of  our  country . 
The  ever  fervent  aspirations  from  every  true  Ame- 
rican heart  will  he  for  the  preservation  of  that  inde- 
pandence;  “ Eslo  peipetua May  it  be  everlas- 
ting. 


*■  rile  following  is  the  passage  referred  to: 

‘‘At  ilERuui.B  otiin  ex  Italia  legionibus  Idnginquas  in 
provmcias  coinnicuUis"  porutbamur  ncc  nunc  infecundi- 
tale  labonilur;  st  d Africa  in  polius  el  Egyptian  cxercc ■ 
nt  us,  navi  basque  et  ensibus  vita  popu  li  Roman  i permissa 
esi!”  Tacitus,  iinnat  cii  43. 
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POSR8CRIPT.  After  our  ptiper  was  prepared 
for  press,  t he  eastern  mail  brought  us  accounts  of  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  Caledonia,  at  Boston,  on  the  1st 
just.,  bringing  Liverpool  papers  to  the  1 9: h ult.  She  bad 
100  passeng  rs,  left  20  at  Halifax,  and  brought  10  from 
thence. 

The  weather  had  been  favorable  to  the  grain  crops, 
and  a plentiful  harvest  was  anticipated. 

Tiade  remained  brisk, — money  abundant, — revenue 
increasing 

Immense  receipts  of  cotton  within  the  last  fortnight, 
had  accumulated  the  stock  to  nearly  a million  of  bales; 
in  consequence  of  which,  prices  had  declined  gd.  each 
of  the  two  last  weeks. 

Parliament  had  been  discussing  the  slave  trade  topic. 

The  iron  trade  was  lively.  Orders  received  from  this 
country  to  an  immense  amount. 

O’Connell’s  appeal  to  parliament  had  not  been  decid- 
ed. He  expected  it  to  be  rejected.  Ireland  remained 
quiet,  but  a reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  commander-in- 
chief of  the  army,  was,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
withdraw  any  of  the  forces  whilst  O’Connell  remained 
in  prison.  Tile  “rent”  was  expected  to  reach  £.311,000 
this  year. 

Do  Joinville’s  squadron  had  reache.d  Morocco,  and 
hostile  dispositions  were  made  both  on  land  and  water, 
notwithstanding  the  Emperor  was  exceedingly  submis- 
sive. It  is  probable  the  empire  is  doomed. 

The  French  have  actually  mounted  a squadron  n f 300 
Camels,  at  Algiers,  and  are  manoeuvering  them  for  war 
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The  week. — Business.  The  New  York  Express  says: 
“The  trade  of  the  city  remains  almost  at  the  -lowest 
point  of  the  summer  season,  bu*  the . advertising  co- 
lumns of  the  leading  commercial  papers  indicate  an 
early  resumption  of  business,  which,  when  begun,  will 
bo  carried  on  with  as  great  activity  as  ever  before  known 
in  New-  York.” 

The  approach  of  packet  day,  created  -a  small  demand 
for  exchange.  Bills  of  the  best  cotton  houses  sell  at  9§. 
The  range  is  from  9~  to  9|. 

The  New  York  Republican  says:  “The  great  feature 
of  the  market  is  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  mo- 
ney in  the  hands  of  banks  and  individuals.  There  is  pro- 
bably now  in  Wall  street,  ©2, 000. 000  which  (ias  abso- 
lutely no  employment,  and  the  quantity  is  continually 
increasing  by  the  operation  of  trade.  The  loans  made 
by  the  banks  and  individuals  during  winter  and  spring, 
on  cotton  and  in  the  discount,  of  bills,  are  now  returning 
upon  the  market  in  increased  quantities.  The  loans  of 
llie  banks  are  returned,  and  the  deposites  of  individuals 
will  present  at  the  return  to  be  made  next  week,  an 
amount  never  before  equalled 

“Since  January,  1843,  the  loans  of  the  banks  have 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.  From  August  to  Novem- 
ber, the  sum  of  discounts  did  not  advance.  During  the 
past  winter,  the  discounts  of  the  count) y banks  greatly 
increased,  giving  the  means  lor  the  payment  of  city 
debts  and  the  purchase  of  goods.  This  operation  has 
increased  the  individual  deposites  in  the  city  banks,  and 
lessened  the  demand  here  for  discounts,  at  a time  when 
large  sums  are  realized  from  cotton,  and  the  whole  debts 
of  the  south  to  New  York  are  in  process  of  liquidation, 
preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  a new  season.  In 
January,  1842,  it  will  be  observed  the  proportion  of  de- 
posites to  discount  was  about  44  per  cent,  They  are 
now,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  loans.  60  percent.; 
and  in  January,  1842,  the  banks  had  of  deposites  and 
circulation  S29, 780.736,  or  50  per  cent,  more  than  their 
credit  means-  They  had  in  May  last  @30,895,195,  ex- 
clusive of  government  deposites,  which  were  in  June 
over  ©4,000,000,  and  they  have  loaned  ©42,129.817,  or  40 

"'"piwtion*  has  grad 

■ v.Aii-c  srp  in  proportion  to  their  means,  in  a less  expand- 
ed state  titan  ever.” 

Bank  items.— New  banks.  The  Merchants'  Ban k,  has 
just  commenced  operation,  and  another  new  bank  is 
about  to  be  started  at  Buffalo, — both  of  them  based  upon 
New  York  7 per  cent,  stock. 

Defalcation.  Edward  Hill,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  is  discovered  to  be..minus  some  $20,- 
000  in  Ins  accounts,  being  about  one-third  the  amount  of 
the  capital.  His  securities  are  said  to  be  adequate  to 
save  the  bank. 

U.  States  revenue.  The  receipts  at  the  New  York 
custom  house  dining  the  month  of  July,  amounted  to 
$2,184,418  88;  and  notwithstanding  this  heavy  drain 
from  thh  business  men,  the  stock  of  specie  in  the  vaults 
of  the  N.  York  banks  is  $1,000,000  more  that  .at  their 
preceding  report. 

Treasury  notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
1st  of  Augustas  officially  reported  ©2,169,937  50. 

American  cotton  goods,  exported  from  Boston  dur- 
ing last  week,  200  hales  to  Smyrna,  33  to  Hayti,  5 48  to 
S.  America — total  781  bales. 

Boston  ice  trade.  The  exports  in  June  were  4.097 
tons,  of-  which  there  went  to  Liverpool  430,  Calcutta 
556,  St.  .Tago  200,  Trinidad  H>,  New  Orleans  2,160, 
Mobile  441,  Charleston  801). 

The  American  packet  ship  Dorchester,  forming  one 
of  the  regular  line  between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  Mersey,  with  a cargo  of  ice;  b is 
intended  lor  Lynn’s  Waterloo  Hotel,  and  an  ice-house 
has  been  constructed  for  its  reception. 


Baltimore  trade.  Arrivals  at  the  port  during  the 
month  of  July  1844. 

Ships.  Barques.  Brigs.  Schrs. 

From  foreign  ports,  4 7 19  13 

coastwise  5 7 20  92 

Total,  9 14  39  105 

Whole  number  167— of  these  151  were  American,  7 
British,  6 Bremen,  1 Oldenburg,  1 Swedish,  and  1 Sar- 
dinian. 

There  also  arrived  36  canal  boats  from  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  16  schrs.  and  3 sloops  from  Havre 
de  Grace. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  one  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  Massachusetts.  In  Abingtnn  the  value  o( 
these  articles  manufactured  is  ©1,250,000;  in  Wevmomh 
©1,045,257;  in  Quincy  S11 1,881;  in  Brait, tree.  $6-56,541; 
Randolph  ©944.715:  N.  Bridgewater  ©184,000;  East 
Bridgewater  ©277,800,  &c.  &e.  [IV.  Bedford  Mercury . 

For  trade.  The  St.  Louis  papers  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  Bent  and  25  of  his  boat's  company,  from 
Independence,  where  the  whole  company  had  arrived 
with  20  wagons  loaded  with  700  packs  of  buffalo  robes 
and  lour  packs  of  beaver  furs.  They  left  the  fort,  on 
the  Arkansas  river,  their  place  of  rendezvous,  before 
starting  in.  on  the  5th  of  last  May,  and  have  been  ever 
since  on  their  way.  Their  journey  has  been  very  much 
protracted  by  incessant  rains  and  high  waters.  They 
bring  no  news  of  importance.  This  is  the  last  of  the 
Caravan  which  was  detained  at  the  Hickory  Grove,  the 
balance  having  preceded  them. 

Rice  crop.  Savannah  papers  of  the  25th  of  July  re- 
present the  crop  as  promising  a full  average  crop.  Har- 
vest ing  will  commence  about  the  22d  of  August.  The 
Winvah,  S.  C.  Observer,  makes  a similar  representation 
and  thinks  harvesting  will  be  on  by  the  18th  inst. 

Hemp  crop.  A letter  from  Pettis  county,  dated  9th 
July,  1844,  says:  “The  wet  weather  which  set  in,  has 
not  only  prevented  any  shipping,  but  has  ruined  the 
growing  crop.  I have  heard  but  one  opinion,  expressed, 
that  the  hemp  crop  of  Missouri  is  almost  a total  failure.” 

Tobacco.  The  Virginia  Compiler  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  sales  of  some  fine  tobacco  made  in 
North  Carolina,  sold  by  Lndlam,  Preston,  & Co.  The 
entire  crop  was  sold  as  follows: 

No.  !,  ©26  50;  bought  by  coj.  Samuel  S.  Myers. 

No.  2,  23  00;  do  by  James  Thomas,  jr. 

No.  3,  18  7.5;  do.  by  col.  Samuel  S.  Myers. 

No.  4,  10  00;  do.  by  col.  Samuel  S.  Myers. 

Improvements — progressing  At.  Boston  a Famale  Or- 
phan Asylum,  to  cost  $40,000  commenced. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  says — “There  is 
probably  more  building  going  on  in  the  city  than  ever 
at  any  one  time.  Blocks  of  spacious  stores,  commodious 
dwellings-,  large  hotels  and  warehouses  meet  the  eye  on 
almost  every  street.  Most  of  our  important  streets  are 
now  being  paved,  and  other  local  improvements  are  go- 
ing on  with  spirit. 

The  Providence  Journal  states  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  houses  are  going  up  in  that  city.  City  expenses 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  $83,000. 

It  is  now  one  year  since  Tallahassee  was  laid  in  ashes; 
but  much  has  since  been  done  towards  restoring  the  town 
to  its  former  commercial  appearance. 

Ballooning.  M.  Marey  Monge,  of  Paris,  is  about 
to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  a balloon  made  of 
copper,  of  the  two  hundreih  paitof  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, cannot  be  substituted  for  the  fragile  material  here- 
tofore used.  Great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  progress 
of  the  enterprise;  success  would  convert  a dangerous 
philosophical  toy,  into  something  of  practical  utility. 

Brooklyn.  A fire,  by  which  an  entire  steam  carpet 
focuiry  and  about  twenty-five  dwelling  houses,  with 
mi  eft  ttnTCi  yV'i  troynd.  took  place 

on  the  morning  ol  t !>e  25th  ult.  Lstimaleu  i-DraAirL~T_ 

000. 

Cannon.  The  PittsburgChroniele.  says  that  at  an  in- 
spection of  cannon  in  a neighboring  slate,  where  forty 
thirty-two  pound  cannons  were  proved,  twenty  five  of 
them  bursted,  and  the  whole  were  rejected.  At  Pitts- 
burg they  do  their  work  scientifically. 

Copper  mines.  A late  Havana  paper  states  that  two 
copper  mines  were  discovered  in  June,  in  the  province 
of  Gnaracabulla,  hitherto  entirely  unknown  to  any  one. 
As  far  as  yet  explored  they  promise  the  richest  results. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  New  York,  222,  of, 
which  93  were  under  ono  year  of  age.  24  were  from 
Ireland,  12  other  foreigners;  9 were  colored  persons;  19 
died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia,  133,  of  which  59  were  under  one 
year  of  age,  14  were  colored  persons,  11  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Baltimore , 62,  of  which  18  were  under  one  year, 
16  were  colored,  all  free,  6 died  of  consumption. 

At  N.  Orleans,  from  the  1st  to  the  20:h  July,  153 
deaths  are  reported,  of  which  104  were  white  adults;  31 
white  children,  10  colored  adults  and  8 coloured  chil- 
dren. 

At  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  the  12th  insf.,  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Banister , assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  navy,  in  the  31st  year 
of  his  age. 

Zachariah  Poblson.  esq  , long  known  aa  editor  of 
“Poulson’s  Daily  Advertiser,”  nublished  at  Philadelphia, 
ha=  ceased  from  labor,  in  1 1 i e S 3 cl  year  of  his  age. 

Vina  Lewis,  a colored  woman,  died  a few  days  since 
at  Key  Wes’,  aged  117  years. 


Galvanic  painting.  You  liavo,  I believe,  heard  from 
me  that  the  natural  philosopher  Becquerel  has  gratified 
the  academy  with  an  ample  account  of  his  researches 
and  operations  for  the.  purpose  of  depositing  or  fixing 
metallic  oxides  on  metals  by  means  of  a voltaic  current, 
and  thus  tinging  the  metals  with  a thousand  different 
hues.  He  contends  that  by  this  process — which  lie  li- 
berally yields  to  the  public— an  artist  can  paint,  with  the 
voltaic  pile,  as  well  as  with  the  common  pencil  His 
discovery  is  closely  akin  to  galvanic  gilding  and  galvano- 
plasty.  He  produced  for  the  academy  beaiiful  bou- 
quets “in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  On  the  4th  Bec- 
querel submitted  the  results  of  his  undertaking  to  de- 
termine the  laws  which  govern  the  electro-chemical  de- 
composition. of  the  bodies  subjected  to  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent. [IVeiJsA’s  letters  to  Nat  Intel. 

Giant.  The  Medical  Journal  gives  an  account  of 
Nathan  Lampman,  who  was  born  at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y., 
and  is  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  stands  seven  feet 
one  half  an  inch  in  height!  Dr.  Smith  says,  “he  is  a 
great,  tall,  awkward,  good  natured,  sixteen  years  old 
boy,  whose  chin  has  never  been  smoothed  by  a razor, 
and  who  bids  fair,  being  still  actually  growing,  to  reach 
another  foot.  In  the  last  year  he  positively  declares  that 
he  grew  nine  inches!  At  present  his  weight  is  193  lbs. 
The  body  is  stilted  up  by  a pair  of  the  longest  legs,  per- 
haps, on  the  western  continent,  whose  base  is  a pair  ot 
feet  fourteen  inches  from  heel  to  toe!  Nathan  is  a sight 
worth  seeing.  Should  his  life  be  spared,  we  may  fully, 
expect  that  he  will  ultimately  eclipse  all  the  giants  ot 
modern  times,  for  every  thing  is  in  his  favor,  v:z:  youth, 
health,  good  habits,  and  a desire  to  outgrow  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam.” 

Granite.  The  Quincy  Granite  Railway  Company 
quarried  one  of  the  latgest  stones  ever  moved  at  Ql'incv, 
or  probably  at  any  other  quarty.  Average  dimension  oJ 
feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  25  feel  deep,  making  35.000  cu- 
bit feet.  Weight  of  the  stone  3, IS  1 tons,  allowing  11. 
feet  to  the  ton.  This  huge  mass  was  moved  on  its  bed 
by  gunpowder.  The  blast  hole  was  20  feet  deep,  and  4? 
inches  in  diameter.  The  hole  was  to  have  been  25  feet 
deep,  but  a piece  of  the  drill  broke,  and  prevented  going 
to  the  proposed  depth.  Four  casks  of  powder  were 
used  in  the  operation.  [Boston  Transcript. 

Judicial  duties.  Mr.  Recorder  Baldwin,  of  the  se- 
cond municipality  of  New  Orleans,  has  had  before  bun 
and  has  adjudicated,  in  the  last  eight  years,  the  cases  of 
25,887  persons— most,  of  them  loafers. 

Leid  ore  of  good  quality  has  lately  been  found  within 
a mile  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  Indian  territory. 

Louisiana  election.  We  have  now  full  returns  from 
the  4;h  congressional  district  which  stands, 

Moore,  (Loco).  2,684 
Bordelon,  (W.),  2,193 

Loco  majority, 

The  vacancy  in  tiie  convention  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Combs, 
of  East  Baton  Rouge,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  ot 
Mr  Waddell,  Loco. 

Mormon  prophet.  John  Hardy,  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Branch  of  the  Mormons,  in  reference  to  a successor 
to  Jo  Smith,  informs  the  edbor  of  the  Times  that  all  the 
speculanons  on  this  point  are  ‘Judge  and  nonsense,”  and 
says,  “Samuel  H.  Smith,  the  oldest  member  of  the  fam- 
ily now  living,  and  a brother  to  the  murdered  prophet, 
will  take  theroffice  of  his  brother  Iiiram  as  patriarch  m 
the  church,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  ot  God  s 
people.”  „ . , ..  , , 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Gazette,  notices  a published 
call  for  a special  conference  of  the  “Latter  Day  Saints’’ 
to  be  holden  in  the  Town  Hall  in  Westfield,  on  the  2/ih 
and  23th  ult.,  “at  which  time  the  twelve  apostles  may 
be  expected  to  deliver  addresses  touching  the  religious 
and.  political  destinies  of  our  country  and  the  world.” 

N t w line. — tirsc  zttp.  l nc  ire — i-.-.m  sLpoimnr.  Ash- 
land arrived  at  New  York  from  Philadelphia,  in  37 
hours,  running  time,  with  a cargo  of  2900  barrels  and 
30  passengers.  She  ran  seven  miles  an  hour  on  a head 
sea,  and  without  canvass.  The  passage,  it  is  thought, 
will,  in  due  time,  be  shortened  to  24  of  30  hours. 

The  .New  Jersey  constitution.  The  vote  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  state  on  adopting  or  rejec'ing  the  constitu- 
tion framed  by  the  late  constitutional  convention  is  to  be 
taken  ori  Tuesday  the  13th  of  August,  at  the  usual  places 
for  holding  elections. 

Ra'LROad  items.  The  Long  Island  railroad,  being 
completed,  was  opened  for  travel  on  the  27 1 h ult.,  with 
all  due  ceremony’.  About  500  gentlemen  made  the  first 
trip  as  a trip  of  pleasure,  taking  off  so  many  of  the  Wall 
street  gentry,  that  the  board  of  brokers  could  not  make 
a quorum; — there  was  a pretty  spot  of  work.  How  the 
great  globe  contrived  to  get  round  in  their  absence  is.ilie 
wonder.  The  trip  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  the 
Long  Island  railroad  route,  is  to  occupy  9t  hours. 

Steamboats.  There  have  been  buiit  at  Cincinnati, 
since  the  1st  of  January  last,  seventeen  steamboats,  at  a 
total  cost  of  ©236,500.  The  average  cost  per  ton  is  stat- 
ed at  ©63  20  cts.  per  ton. 

Sanitary.  Accounts  from  Vicksburg,-  are  unfavorable. 
Disease  was  prevailing  to  a considerable  extent.  New 
Orleans,  we  judge  from  the  report  of  deaths  there,  must 
be  healthy  lor  this  period  of  the  year.  Severe  bilious 
fever  was  prevailing  at  Metamoras  on  the  !2d>,  and  yel- 
low fever  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  10th  July. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Revenue.  The  costoms’  receipts  at  Liverpool  for 
the  month  ending  the  5lh  instant,  have  reached  half 
million  sterling  arid  the  receipts  for  the  first  half  of 
the  present  year  have  exceeded  £2j.l50,000,  or  near- 
ly one  fourth  of  the  entire  customs  of  the  whole 
kingdom  for  the  same  period. 

Irish  state  trials.  The  writs  of  error,  in  which 
Mr.  O’Connel  and  his  six  fellow  prisoners  are  plain- 
tifFs,  came  on  before  the  house  of  lords  on  the  4th 
ult.  Sir  Wilde  opened  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs,  in 
a speech  four  hours  in  length.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Peacock,  also  for  O'Connell,  and  by  Mr.  Kel- 
ley. He  enlarged  on  the  demonstration  of  physical 
force  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  the  fraudulent 
tampering  with  the  jury.  The  argument  on,  both 
sides  was  very  technical.  O’Connell’s, counsel  con- 
tended that  the  witnesses  were  improperly  sworn 
&c.  The  attorney  general  replied.  A number  of 
questions  are  submitted  to  the  law  lords  for  deci- 
sion. 

The  questions  propounded  to  the  judges  are  eleven 
in  number,  the  attention  of  their  lordships  being  call- 
ed, in  connection  with  these  questions,  to  the  record 
and  proceedings.  The  first  question  is  as  to  the 
counts  in  the  indictment,  and  the  second- asks  if  there 
be  2ny  defect  in  the  finding  of  r.  jury.  The  remain- 
ing points  for  consideration  are,  if  there  be  any  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  reversing  the  indictment  or  judg- 
ment on  the  several  objections  alleged  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  traversers.  Meanwhile,  the  judges  had  gone 
on  their  respective  circuits,  with  the  exception  Of 
lord  chief  justice  Tindel,  who  remained  in  town  on 
Thursday,  to  prepare  draught  answers  to  the  quer- 
ies, which  were  to  be  forwarded  to  his  brethren. 

The  Slave  trade  and  the  United  States. — 
House  of  commons — July  16.  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
moving  for  some  returns  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  subject  of  slave 
trade;  contending  that  the  measures  which  he  adopt- 
ed for  its  suppression  had  not  been  carried  ouh  by 
the  present  government;  indeed  that  the  odious  traf- 
fic had  increased  since  he  left  office.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  speech  relates  more  immediate- 
ly to  the  United  States,  and  treats  of  a subject 
which  excited  an  intense  interest  a year  or  two 
back: — We  obtained  treaties  with  nearly  every  Ame- 
rican state  except  the  United  States.  Additional 
treaties  were  perfected  with  some  other  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  It  was  intended  to  move  even  fur- 
ther. When  the  treaty  with.  France  was  signed,  it 
contained  an  article  under  which  England  and  France 
agreed  to  make  application  to  other  European  mari- 
time powers  to  enter  into  the  contract.  Application 
was  made  accordingly  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia, powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chap- 
elle,  under  which  it  was  agreed  that  every  discour- 
agement should  bo  afforded  to  slave  traffic:  Well, 

these  powers,  in  reply,  said  that  they  adhered  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  but  that, 
as  a matter  of  etiquette,  they  would  rather  be 
contracting  parties  to  a new  treaty  than  to  one  al- 
ready ratified  between  two  foreign  powers.  The  Eng- 
lish government  cordially  entered  into  this  condition, 
and  a new  treaty  was  drawn  up.  We  thought  that 
the  opportunity  afforded  us  was  a good  one  for  cor- 
recting an  omission  in  the  treaty  with  France — an 


omission  not  of  much  importance  as  it  affects  the 
French  flag,  but  of  considerable  consequence  as  it  af- 
fects the  flags  of  other  powers — that  stipulation  of 
the  treaty,  I mean,  by  which  the.sphere  of  action  is 
limited  to  a zone  of  60  miles  round  Cuba,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  Madagascar,  including  indeed,  all 
the  coast  from  the  latitude  15  degrees  north,  to  the  lati- 
tude 10  degrees  south.  As  regarded  the  new  treaties, 
we  proposed  to  adopt  the  larger  limits  existing  in 
the  treaties  with  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  limits 
which  embrace  the  entire  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
seas  of  the  West  Indies.  The  French  government 
consented  to  this  alteration,  and  we  proposed  to  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia,  a treaty  so  drawn  up. — 
After  much  discussion  about  minor  details,  it  was 
agreed  to  on  all  sides,  and  when  we  were  going  out 
of  office  it  was  so  far  ready  for  signature  that  I be- 
lieve only  a few  days  were  required  for  its  engross- 
ment. 

Two  trifling  points  certainly  remained  in  abeyance 
with  Russia;  but  they  were  points  on  which  1 should 
have  felt  no  difficuty  in  yielding,  and  that  done,  no- 
thing remained  but  to  sign.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  that 
case,  the  treaty  might  have  been  ratified  within  two 
months,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  a great  ad- 
vantage, as  uniting  with  England  and  France  three 
great  powers,  whose  flag  are  liable  to  be  abused, 
though  their  subjects  may  be  no  parties  to  abuse 
them;  but  that  was  not  the  only  object  which  we  had 
in  view.  When  this  treaty  was  signed  we  intended 
to  have  proposed  similar  terms  to  every  other  Euro- 
pean power,  and,  when  all  were  agreed,  we  meant 
to  go  in  a.  great  European  body  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  ask  that  government  to  ac- 
cede to  a similar  treaty  to  that  which  we  ourselves 
bad  ratified.  (Loud  cries  of  hear.)  I will  not  pre- 
tend to  conjecture  wfiat  would  have  been  the  result; 
of  such  a proceeding;  but  I think  it  fair  to  assume,! 
at  any  rate,  that  when  the  United  States  saw  all  the 
powersof  Europe  throwing  aside  their  jealousies,  and  j 
perm  itting  their  commercial  navies  to  be  searched  by  ; 
the  ships  of  other  powers— I say,  when  we  exhibited  j 
to  the  United  States  such  a spectacle  of  confidence 
in  each  other — such  an  abandonment  of  ail  selfish 
considerations  for  the  attainment  of  a great  and  gen- 
erous purpose — I do  think  it  fair  to  presume  that  the 
United  States  may  have  taken  some  important  step 
to  wipe  away  the  stain  which  now  attaches  itself  to 
their  name.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well  then,  such  was 
state  of  affairs  when  the  late  government  t'u'flhqiiished 
power.” 

Sir  R.  Pee]  replied  at  considerable  length,  laying: 
the  whole  blame  of  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade 
or,  Spain  and  Brazil.  All  the  other  powers,  he  stated 
had  united  for  its  suppression.  “France,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  (which,  to  the  everlasting  honor  of.  that 
nation,  let  me  remark,  was  the  first  to  renounce  this 
infamous  trade— (hear) — Norway,  Sweden-,  England, 
the  United  Slates,  Austria.  Prussia,  Russia,  all  are 
ready  to  co-operate  with  this  view;  but  so  long  as, 
the  two  powers  which  I have  named  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  general  desire  that  the  slave  trade  should 
cease,  so  long  I am  afraid  no  effectual  progress  can 
be  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
(Hear.)  I,  however,  here  declare  it  to  be  my  opinion 
that  a heavy  load  of  public  guilt  rests  on  the  heads  of 
those  nations  who  drive  a profit  from  this  horrible 
traffic;  and  I,  moreover,  assert  it  can  be  clearly  and 
indisputably  shown  that  Spain  and  the  Brazils  are  the 
only  two  Christian  countries  the  government  or  peo- 
ple of  which  derive  any  profit  from  the  trade  in  hu- 
man beings.”  (Hear.) 

General  Tom  Thumb.  Genera!  Tom  Thumb  clos- 
es his  exhibition  in  London  on  the  20th  inst,  af- 
ter which  he  proceeds  to  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provincial  towns, Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France. 
The  Genera)  opened  bis  exhibition  at  the  Egyptian 
hail  on  the  20th  of  March  last,  and  thus  he  will  have 
remained  in  London  four  consecutive  months.  The 
number  of  his  visitors  up  to  Saturday  night  last, 
counting  only  tickets  sold,  was  194,690,  being  an 
average  of  over  2,000  per  day,  besides  which  he  has 
during  the  same  time  exhibited  four  nights  at  the 
Princess’s  theatre,  four  times  at  the  Royal  Surry 
Zoological  gardens,  at  the  Surry  theatre,  and  other, 
public  institutions,  twenty- four  nights  at  the  Royal 
Adelaide  Gallery— thus  increasing  the  number  of  his 
auditors  to  about  300,000.  How  many  ladies  the  lit- 
tle General  has  kissed  out  of  the  number,  we  would 
hardly  dare  guess.  The  General  has  been  three 


times  before  her  majesty,  twice  before  the  Queen 
Dowager,  (from  both  of  whom  he  received  valuable 
presents,)  once  before  the  Dutchess  of  Kent,  Emper- 
or of  Russia,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgi- 
ans. Has  been  visited  by  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge 
Wellington,  Devonshire,  Buckingham,  Bedford  and’ 
in  fact,  by  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  foreign  ministers,  officers  of  state,  &c.  He 
he  has  visited  many  of  their  mansions,  and  received 
a host  of  presents  from  persons  ol  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. The  General  has  purchased  an  elegant  pair  of 
ponies,  and  has  ordered  a splended  equipage,  corres- 
ponding in  size  with  himself;  it  has  been  building  for 
several  months,  and  will  be  completed  in  about  three 
weeks,  when  the  General  will  return  to  London  to 
take  possession  of  it,  but  will  remain  here  only  three 
or  four  days.  Globe  of  Monday,  July  15. 

Aberdeen.  Works  fora  new  harbour  at  Aberdeen 
have  been  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Oldham,  buil- 
diers  and  railway  contractors,  of  Cheltenham.  The 
sum  is  -£99, 660.  When  completed,  the  new  har- 
bour will  be  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  the 
kingdom. 

Ireland.  Repeal.  The  number  of  petitions  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  presented  ap  to  the  21st  of 
June  was  413,  of  signatures  875,489. 

A correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Pilot  says, “The 

government  has  spies  in  every  catholic  chapel  in  the 
country.  The  police,  it  appears— the  catholic  police 
— haye  been  ordered  to  report  every  thing  said  by  the 
priest  about  repeal.  Several  of  the  police  have 
been  dismissed  for  refusing  to  become  spies  and  in- 
formers. 

A crusade  has  been  commenced  by  the  govern- 
ment not  only  against  repeal  buttons,  but  also  against 
green  flags.  At  Limerick  the  trading  vessels  had 

that  emblem  floating,  as  usual,  in  honor  of  the  dav 

Sunday.  A captain  Postle,  commanding  a govern- 
ment steamer  called  the  Flamer,  ordered  the  obnox- 
ious flags  to  be  taken  down.  The  order  in  most 
cases,  was  obeyed,  and  where  it  was  not  instantly 
complied  with  it  was  peremptorily  torn  down  by  his 
command. 

FRANCE. 

Imports.  The  total  amount  of  imports  into  France, 
last  year,  was  1,166,000,000  francs  (about  £49,416,- 
000  sterling;)  the  exports  992,000.000  francs,  (about 
£41,333,000  sterling.) 

AUSTRIA. 

Tariff.  The  Swabian  Mercury,  June  28,  con. 
tains  a-letter  from  Vienna,  which  says — “It  is  stated 
that  the  change  of  tariff,  determined  on  in  favor  of  a 
free  trade  with  foreign  countries,  is  to  be  put  in 
force  on  November  1st,  of  the  present  year.  Eight- 
teen  articles  will,  it  is  said,  undergo  a reduction  in  the 
entrance  duties.  Coffee,  amongst  the  rest,  which  at 
present  pays  twenty-one  florins  the  quintal,  will 
be  admitted  at  twelve  florios;  refined  sugar  will  be 
augmented.  Raw  cotton  is  to  enter  freely.  Fo- 
reign linens  will  pay  twelve  florins  in  place  of  fif- 
teen. Watches  are  to  be  admitted  on  payment  of  a 
florin  each.” 

PRUSSIA. 

Board  of  commerce.  The  king  of  Prussia  has 
created  a board  of  commerce,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  has  placed  M.  Roenne,  formerly  his  minister  m 
the  United  States.  His  majesty  is  also  said  to  be 
about  to  establish  chambers  of  commerce  in  such 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Prussia  as  are  yet  without 
them. 

MOROCCO, 

Despatches  have  been  received  by  the  French 
government,  announcing  the  entry  of  marshal  Bu- 
geaud  into  the  town  of  Ouchda,  on  the  19th  ult 
without  a shot  being  fired,  the  Morocco  troops  having 
evacuated  two  days  before.  A Moorish  chief  had 
asked  previously  lor  a conference  with  the  marshal 
and  appeared  disposed  towards  a pacific  arrange- 
ment. At  this  period,  however  the  marshal  had  not 
received  instructions  from  his  government,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  views  of  the  cabinet,  nor  was  he 
aware  of  the  fact  of  the  departure  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  with  the  fleet  under  his  command.- 

The  government  is  evidently  preparing  for  a very 
serious  struggle  in  Africa,  and  continues  to  pour 
troops  into  Algiers.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry  have 
been  ordered  to  embark  forthwith  from  Toulon  for 
Oran,  and  orders  have  been  sent  by  telegraph  to 
Toulon  to  prepare  forthwith  three  steamers  to  trans- 
port the  troops  to  their  destination, 
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As  the  dissensions  between  Morocco  and  Spain 
remain  unsettled,  the  latter  may  act  in  concert  with 
France. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

In  the  Courier  of  last  evening  we  find  a translation 
of  the  address  of  Gen.  Woll  to  president  Houston,  in 
which  he  explains  the  grounds  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment’s determination  to  recommence  hostilities 
against  Texas.  It  is  a high  sounding  document,  and 
the  Mexican  commander  speaks  very  confidently  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  cause.  We  give  the  ad- 
dress entire:  [JV.  0.  Picayune. 

Manifesto  to  president  Houston,  informing  him  of 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities  against  the 
usurpers  of  Texas. 

First  Brigade  of  the  north,  head  quarters. 
The  delay  fixed  by  the  supreme  government  in  the 
armistice  concluded  the  15th  February  of  the  present 
year  with  the  commissioners  of  Texas  having  expir- 
ed, his  Excellency  the  president  has  called  to  mind, 
that  from  the  11th  of  the  present  month  hostilities 
are  reopened  against  the  inhabitants  of  this  depart- 
ment, aad  I communicate  to  you  the  declaration  of 
his  excellency.  I also  make  known  to  you  that  my 
government  has  seen  with  well  founded  indignation 
the  perfidies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory 
towards  a republic  whose  generous  conduct  towards 
them  they  misunderstood,  in  relation  to  a question 
in  whicn  they  were  thought  to  be  acting  with  good 
faith.  They  have  abused  the  confidence  of  the  re- 
public, by  violating  the  conditions  of  the  armistice 
respecting  the  commissioners,  who  according  to  the 
4th  article  of  said  armistice, -should  have  repaired  to 
the  city  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  regulate  our  differ- 
ences, so  far  as  their  propositions  might  be  ad- 
missable.  His  excellency  the  president,  convinced 
that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  require  the 
chastisement  of  a conduct  so  little  creditable,  has  or- 
dered me  to  apprise  you  of  his  resolution,  so  that  it 
may  be  well  understood  that  it  is  not  through  timidi- 
ty or  want  of  power,  but  because  his  Excellency  has 
always  listened  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  that  hos- 
tilities were  not  recommenced  at  the  period  fixed  by 
the  armistice. 

Notwithstanding  my  regret  in  thinking  that  blood 
is  once  more  about  to  flow,  yet,  in  Iransmilting  to  you 
the  declaration  of  the  president,  I enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  justice  is  on  the  side  of  our  cause, 
which  reposes  on  sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights. 
In  this  we  place  our  confidence  as  well  as  in  the  val- 
or of  our  troops.  When  the  struggle  shall  once 
more  begin,  the  civilized  world  will  judge  between 
us,  and  the  fortune  of  war  cannot  but  be  favorable  to 
those  who  fight  for  their  country  against  usurpers. 

1 have  the  honor  to  renew  to  you  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration. 

Head  quarters,  Mier,  \Qlh  June,  1844. 

ADRIEN  WOLL. 


To  Gen.  Sam.  Houston. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


American  Flag.  A Canton  letter  published’ ii  <:■ 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  says:  “The 

new  flag  staff,  which  Mr.  Cushing  brought  out, with 
him,  is  being  raised  in  the  square — it  makes  .a  favor- 
able appearance— has  a topmast, top  and  rigging— all 
complete.” 

Diplomatic.  The  U.  States  consul  to  Laguna, 
Mexico,  recently  appointed  by  the  president  ot  the 
United  Stales,  has  returned  to  New  Orleans.  He 
says  the  authorities  of  Laguna  refused  to  recognize 
him  because, he  had  been  .engaged  in  war  against 
Mexico. 

By  an  official  report  we  learn  that  the  sales  of  the 
pubhc  lands  for  the  last  year,  amounted  to  1,639,674 
acres;  being  an  excess  over  the  sales  of  the  previous 
year  of  545,467.  These  sales,  says  the  commission- 
er, have  been  the  greatest  in  Missouri,  Alabama,  and 
Illinois;  but,  to  some  extent,  have  been  very  general 
indicating  on  all  points,  increase  of  numbers,  in- 
dustry and,  enterprise. 

Fortifications.  Operations  for  constructing  a 
fort  upon  the  Penobscot  river,  opposite  Bucksport 
are  commenced. 

Official.  ; Department  of  slate,  Washington,  August 
9,  1844.  The, Chevalier  A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 
presented  his  , prudentials  on  the  5th  instant,  to  the 
president,  and  was, recognised  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Spain. 

New  Orleans  Custom  House.  Thomas  Barrett,  the 
new  collector,  entered  upon  die  dulies  ol  office  on  the 
,?5ih  ult.  by  displacing  about  twenty  five  of  die  old  offi- 
cers, and  amongst  the  upiioinlnienis  to  supercede  them, 
are  no  less  than  five  editors  of  political  journals,  viz: — 


C.  W.  Duh'y,  of  the  Age-,  L.  A.  Besancon,  of  the,  Cou 
rim-,  R.  Rust,  of  the  Southern  Traveller-  R.  Avis,  of  die 
Republican;  and  Geo.  W.  Reeder,  of  the  Herald.  All 
a n ri- vvhiss. 

The  Bee  has  the  following  paragraph  relative  to  the 
new  collector: — No  little  excitement  was  produced  yes- 
terday amongst  those  of  our  citizens  having  business  to 
transact  in  the  custom-house,  upon  their  presenting;  them- 
selves at  the  door  of  the  office,  by  being  notified  by  one 
of  the  body-guard  of  t he  new  functionary,  that  it  was  the 
imperative  orders  of  the  collector  t hat  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  t e portals  with  their  hats  on.  We 
observed  several  of  our  acquaintances  who  had  refused 
to  bow  down  to  the  regal  decree,  leaving  the  office  in 
disgust.  Not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  anyone  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  presence, 
of  royalty,  we  are  unable  to  state  what  other  ceremonies 
were  indispensable  to  be  gone  through  with.  We  sup- 
pose it  will  now  be  the  order  of  the  day — with  such  high 
authority  as  a precedent — for  al!  of  our  banking  institu- 
tions, insurance  companies,  and  merchants,  to  station  a 
sentry  at  their  doors  to  carry  out  the  latest  imported  fash- 
ion, to  the  very  letter. 

The  Bee,  of  the  27th  ult.,  says: — ‘ A merchant  in  this 
city,  who  a few  days  since  had  made  an  entry  of  a lot  of 
cigars,  yesterday  presented  himself  at  the  counter  in  the 
custom-house  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the- duties  upon 
them  and  having  them  removed  to  his  store.  LTpon  his 
tendering  the  money  in  payment  for  the  duties  he  was 
informed  by  the  clerk,  that'  he  itad  received  orders  from 
the  collector  to  transact  business  with  no  man  who  had  his 
hat  upon  his  head.  The  merchant,  not  being  willing  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  the  collector,  left  the  custom 
house  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  witnesses,  and  imme- 
diately returned  and  aj/in  tendered  the  money  in  pay- 
ment for  the  duties  upon  his  goods,  which  was  a second 
time  refused.  The  merchant  lias  entered  a protest,  and 
as  he  had  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  the  cigars  to  an- 
other house,  has  also  entered  a suit  for  damages.” 

THE  NAVY. 

African  Squadron.  The  U.  S.  ships  Macedonian 
nnASaratoga,  left  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  25th  of 
May,  bound  on  a cruize  to  leeward  as  far  as  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Li.  S.  shin  Decatur  and  brig  Porpoise  were  cruising 
to  windward.  The  health  of  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  squadron  had  been  good. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Erie  was  spoken  at  sea  on  the  5th 
of  April,  in  lat.  33  37,  long.  79  04  W — on  her  way 
from  Callao  to  Valparaiso — officers  and  crew  all 
well. 

The  U.  States  ship  Vandalia,  commander  John  S. 
Chauncey,  arrived  at  Pensacola,  on  the  25th  ult.  from 
Port  au  Prince — officers  and  crew  all  well. 

Captain  Smoot,  U.  S.  navy,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  U S.  ship  Pennsylvania,  in  place 
of  Captain  Zantzinger,  whose  term  of  service  has 
expired. 

Commander  H.  II.  Cooke,  of  tfvfe  U.  S.  East  India 
squadron,  came  passenger  in  the  ship  Plienix,  arrived 
at  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  ult.  His  return 
is  on  account  of  ill  health. 

TheU.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  commander  F.  Buchanan, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Wednesday  from  Havana. 

The  U.  brig  Oregon,  commander  Wi.  P.  Piekcy,  ar- 
rived at  N.  York  on  Tuesday  from  Pensacola — officers 
and  crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  Iron  steamer  “ Michigan'’  built  at  Pittsburg, 
and  transported  to  Lake  Erie,  lias  been  put  together,  and 
launched.  She  floats  on  the  water  beautifully,  and  on 
the  first  trial  of  her  speed,  she  made  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  against  a strong  head  wind,  with  only  ten  inches 
of  steam.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  her  wheels 
only  needed- a little  more  dip  to  increase  her  speed  to 
fiftren  miles  per  hour. 

A Sword  Presented.  The'Natchez  Free  Trader 
of  the  13th  inst.  says:  “A  splendid  sword  has  just 

been  presented  to  W.  L.  Buck,  esq.,  of  Claiborne 
county,  by  order  of  congress,  for  his  gallantry  in  the 
United  States  ship  Peacock  in  the  action  during  the 
last  war  with  the  British  ship  Epervier.  Mr.  B.  was 
then  a midshipman,  and  was  the  first  officer  who 
boarded  the  Epervier. 

Tragedy  of  the  Somers.  We  understand  that 
there  will  shortly  be  published  a volume  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  and 'of  the 
court  martial  in  this  case,  together  with  all  the  offi- 
cial correspondence  and  documents — without  note  or 
comment.  This  will  be  a truly  valuable  publication, 
and  will  be  sought  for  very  generally. 

[N.  Y.  American. 

Mexican  Steam  Frigates.  In  the  action  of  tress- 
pass emered  by  W.  Boolhick  against  commodore  Es 
pero,  for  refusing  to  pay  and  discharge  him,  (the  lime 
for  which  he  enlisted,  it  is  contended,  having  expired) 
and  detained  his  clothes,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
have  decided  that  the  civil  courts  here  have  no  power  to 
hold  the  commodore  to  bail,  it  being  a mere  dispute  be- 
tween persons  belonging  to  a foreign  national  vessel  as 
to  wages,  &e.  In  the  other  case  (Ford  vs.  Begorrick) 
being  for  an  assault  and  battery  on  a person  who  was  a 
mere  passenger,  but  was  flogged  for  going  on  shore,  the 
judges  held  that  the  offence  was  liable,  and  ordered  that 
he  find  bail  to  answer,  in  die  sum  oi  St, 000. 

[N.  Y.  Courier. 


The  Leg  Are,  U.  S.  cutter.  The  performance  of 
this  new  vessel  is  of  interest,  because  she  has  been 
fitted  partly  with  a view  of  testing  the  value  of  cer- 
tain theories,  called  “improvements.”  of  course,  as 
all  new  theories  are,  until  subjected  to  experiment. 
We  have  been  watching-the  notices  of  her  perform- 
ance, to  see  how  the  Erricsson  propellers  would 
come  out  of  the  crucible. 

The  first  achievement  of  tlje  Legare,  was  very 
gratifying.  She  started  with  the  crack  British 
steamer  Great  Western,  when  she  last  left  New 
York,  as  the  Princeton  did  on  a former  occasion 
and  fairly  beat  her. 

The  second  account  we  have  of  her,  is  not  so  sa- 
tisfactory. President  Tyler  and  his  wedding  party 
being  at  Norfolk  or  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  to  Old 
Point,  determined  to  embark  in  his  new  steam  cutter 
Legare  then  in  attendance,  and  witness  for  himself 
her  admirable  adaptation  to  purposes  for  which  she 
was  buiit,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  her  accommodations 
for  the  trip  he  had  in  view. 

The  Legare,  was  of  course  bound  by  every  consi- 
deration, to  “put  her  best  foot  foremost,”  on  such  an 
occasion.  It  is  not  often  the  fortune  of  such  a craft 
to  have  the  honor  of  hoisting  the  broad  pendant  of 
the  “commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  U.  States.” 

The  captain,  no  doubt,  duly  felt  his  responsibility, 
and  exerted  his-skill;  but  whether  it  was  a fate  still 
attending  Mr.  Tyler’s  nautical  demonstrations,  less 
unfortunate  indeed,  in  this  instance  than  that  of  the 
Princeton,  or  what  it  was  that  ailed  the  cutter-,  cer- 
tain it  is  she  either  behaved  scurvily,  or  the  com- 
mander attempted  to  do  more  than  he  could  do  with 
her,  or  the  fates  were  against  them.  Whilst  in  full 
view  of  the  people  of  all  that  region  round  about, 
the  president  and  his  charming  coterie  on  board,  the 
cannon  of  the  United  States  shipping  and  of  the 
batteries  paying  all  due  respect  to  the  head  of  the 
nation,  and  all  eyes  fixed  upon  the  crack  Gutter Le- 
gare, — at  that  moment  of  all  others,  the  saucy  craft 
.vould  not  work  as  was  desired.  Instead  of  wheeling 
round  handsomely,  gqing  into  stays  as  she  ought,  or 
was  expected  to,  ashore,  she  seemed  determined  to 
go,  first  upon  one  tack  and  then  upon  the  other.  Mr. 
Tyler,  it  is  a Hedged,  became  disgusted  & quitted  her. 

A writer  in  the  Richmond  Compiler,  noticing  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
inferring  that  though  the  Legare  might  be  welljcalcula- 
led  to  go  straight  ahead,  she  would  not  do  to  work  tra- 
verse at  all,  as  the  above  incident  went  to  prove,  re- 
plies, that  “there  is  not  a considerable  steamboat  of 
any  size,  running  in  and  out  of  Norfolk,  that  can  do 
what  the  too  great  confidence  of  Captain  Howard  in 
his  beautiful  craft  induced  him  to  undertake.  There 
is  not  a day  in  the  year  that  the  Baltimore  steamers 
and  the  Richmond  steamers  are  not  seen  backing  and 
going  ahead  repeatedly  to  get  round.” 

This  unpleasant  affair  made  some  noise  of  course, 
and  the  advocates  of  rival  theories  for  propelling 
boats,  availed  of  it  to  decry  the  Erricsson  propellers. 

The  commander  of  the  Legare,  Capt.  Howard,  is 
a genuine  American  naval  officer,  and  determined  to 
have  justice  done  to  his  craft.  We  suspect  he  and 
President  Tyler  must  have  been  at  points  in  relation 
to  her  capacities, — for  vve  learn  that  before  they 
parted,  at  Old  Point  he  pledged  his  commission  as  a 
naval  officer,  upon  the  performance  of  an  achieve- 
ment, which  it  is  said,  but  one  armed  vessel  ever  ac- 
complished, and  that  was  a little  sloop  fitted  out  dur- 
ing the  late  war  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
Virginia  rivers  from  the  depredations  of  British 
barges,  and  constructed  of  course  expressly  for  ma- 
noeuvring in  shoal  and  narrow  waters.  The  pledge 
was,  that  he  would  anchor  the  Legare  safely  in 
Richmond  harbor,  or  forfeit  his  commission.  It  was 
a gallant  offer,  especially  in  the  face’of  representa- 
tions, which  if  well  founded,  would  have  made  the 
achievement  almost  a miracle. 

It  was  as  gallantly  performed.  The  Legare  we 
have  next  annouced  as  being  alongside  of  “Rockets” 
safe  in  Richmond  harbor,  to  the  no  small  delight  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  capital. 

The  last  account  we  have. of  the  cutler,  is  from 
the  Norfolk  Herald  of  Tuesday,  which  under  the 
caption  of  “A  handsome  display,”  says:  ‘ The  U.  S. 
steam  cutter  Legare,  Capt.  Howard,  from  Richmond, 
entered  our  harbor  yesterday,  and,  to  let  us  see  what 
she  can  do,  kept  the  wharves  close  on  board  till  she 
came  in  front  of  our  office,  (facing  the  centre  one,) 
when  ifhe  rounded  to  in  a beautiful  style,  and  mak- 
ing a curve  of  little  more  than  her  own  length,  gave 
us  a couple  of  guns,  (that  roused  us  from  our  arith- 
metical studies  of  the  Nortli  Carolina  elections 
which  we  were  then  deeply  immersed  in,)  and  grace- 
full)  paddled  back  again  to  the  anchorage  below.  It 
was  a handsome  manoeuvre,  and  while  it  gratified 
those  who  saw,  overcame  (lie  unfavorable  impres- 
sion which  had  been  made  on  our  mind  by  the  little 
faux  pas  at  her  first  visit. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


THE  WELLAND  CANAL. 

Wheal  trade.  The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser 
of  (he  27th  of  July  says: 

“We  have  tried  various  means  since  this  work  fell 
into  the  hands  of  government  officers,  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  western  grain  and  produce  pass- 
ing through  the  Welland  canal  for  Canadian  consump- 
tion and  a market.  This  season,  in  particular,  we 
h ave  felt  very  solicitous  for  such  information,  that- 
comparisons  might  be  made  in  regard  to  its  effects 
on  our  imports,  &c.  As  far  as  grain  is  concerned  we 
have  been  successful,  and  the  aggregate  thus  shipped 
will  astonish  many,  when  they  recur  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  that  important  communication.  '1  he  work 
i9  38  miles  long,  10  feet  deep,  and  has  a large  num- 
ber, some  forty  locks,  to  overcome  a rise  of  360  feet 
existing  between  Port  Dalhous'e,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  Port  Colborn,  on  Lake  Erie.  In  1829  it  was  so 
far  progressed  as  to  admit  vessels  to  reach  Chippewa 
Creek  from  the  lower  lake;  from  thence  they  came 
through  to  the  Niagara  river,  and  so  reached  this  city 
and  pursued  their  course  westward.  In  that  time, 
however,  their  visits  were  few  and  far  between;  and 
even  after  the  work  was  so  far  finished  as  to  permit 
vessels  passing  its  entire  length,  from  lake  to  lake. — 
The  revenue  for  four  seasons  fully  exhibit  this.  Tolls 
received  upon  the  Welland  canal  for 

1835  1836  1837  1838 

Tolls  Z.5,807  1,5,751  L5,516  Lfi,740 

In  1841  they  run  up  to  L20.210,  and  during  the 
following  year  even  exceeded  that  amount  very  con- 
siderably. Last  year  it  was  understood  there  was  a 
material  diminution. 

In  1840,  of  the  total  amountof  wheatshipped  from 
Lake  Erie  via  the  Welland  canal,  707,000  bushels 
were  received  at  Oswego,  together  with  8,464  bbls. 
flour.  Among  the  items  shipped  from  Oswego  that 
year  through  that  canal,  were  153,538  bbls.  salt. 

The  Welland  canal  route  has  always  been  a good, 
outlet  for  pork  as  well  as  produce  and  grain,  and  the 
official  shipments  from  Cleveland  in  1842,  give  a re- 
turn of  44,750  bbls.  so  exported. 

The  first  three  years  shipments  of  any  consequence 
through  the  Welland  canal,  were  as  follows: 

183 4i 
284,919, 
23,422 
392,055 
59,642 
1,880 
570 

The  first  three  articles  were  going  from  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  salt  and  mdse  of  course  passing  in  a contrary 
direction.  The  shipments  of  the  two  past  seasons 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  fully,  but  we  know 
that  in  addition  to  the  pork  sent  from  Cleveland  that 
year,  enough  other  items  were  exported  to  amount 
to  $1,017,000.  The  total  business  of  the  Welland 
canal  for  184.0  and  1641,  was: 

1840.  1841. 

Flour,  barrels  186,864  193,137 

Beef  and  pork  14,889  21,195, 

Wheat,  bushels.  1,720,660  1,212,460 

Corn  27,088.  90,160, 

Staves  1 ,623,0.00  2, 725, QUO 

Among  the  items  going  toward  the  west,  were. 
Salt,  barrels  153,020  149,337 

Mdse.,  tons  2,770  3., 718 

Tolls  received  L18.037  18,583 

The  quantity  of  a few  leading  articles  exported 
from  the  port  of  Cleveland  alone,  through  that  chan- 
nel, was: 

1842.  1843. 

Wheat,  bushels  380,684  9,0,680 

Corn  50,670  78,481 

Flour,  barrels  94,218  49,362 

Pork  and  beef  46,098  5,000 

Total  value  of  all  exports  $1  017,000  357,400 

This  season  the  shipments  from  Cleveland  have 
been  very  heavv,  and  will  doubtless  exceed  those  of 
1842. 

A partial  and  satisfactory  viewso  farasitgoes,  may 
be  had  of  the  extent  of  the  shipment  by  the  Welland 
canal  this  season,  obtained  from  the  St.  Catharines, 
C.  W.,  Journal: 

“The  amount  of  wheat  entering  this,  season, at  Pt. 
Colburn  up  to  the  22d  July,  was  865,024’  bushels  of 
which  657,429  bushels  were  for  Oswego  and  Ogdens- 
burgh,  and  the  remainder  as  follows: 

St.  Catli.  Kingston . Granunopue.  Total. 
Wheat,  bush.  99,329  57,507  50,799  207,655 

The  duty  on  which  is  nine  cents  a bushel,  amounts  to 
L4,672,  which,  added  to  the  sum  collected  on  flour, 
pork,  and  other  products,  oannot  fail  to  give  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  far  beyond  any  former  period.” — 
This  exhibit  must  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
trade,  and  we  shall  look  with  much  anxiety  for  fur- 
ther movements. 


Wheat,  bushels 

1832. 

155,170 

1833. 

229,675 

Pork,  barrels 

5,422 

9,611 

Staves,  No. 

146,136 

161,702 

N.  York  salt,  barrels 

31,546 

46  552 

Mdse.,  tons 

1,032 

2,10 

1,323 

No.  schooners 

433 

There  is  a brisk  export  trade  going  on  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  in  some  articles  of  produce.  We 
append  the  aggregate  of  a few  items  shipped  during 
the  three  weeks  of  July  ult: 

Ashes,  pots,  7,54.3;  pearls,  951';.  total  casks  8,494; 
beef,  2,840  barrels;  pork.  5,816  barrels;  lard,  12,841 
kegs;  wheat  flour,  36,019  bbls.;  corn,  42,400  bushels. 

The  Buffalo  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
press writes  on  the  27th  ult-. 

“The  operations  in  grain,  were  all  struck  aback 
to-day  by  authentic  information  obtained  of  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  passing  through  the  Welland  canal, 
from  Lake  Erie,  to  Canadian  ports  and  others  on  this 
side  of  the  lines.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  quantity  was  large,  but  very  few  were  prepared 
to  place  the  aggregate  as  high  as  865,000  bushels,  yet 
so  it  turns  out.  Of  this  immense  amount,  208,000 
bushels  were  consigned  to  Kingston,  St.  Catharines, 
and  the  mills  of  Grananoque,  and  the  balance,  657,- 
000  bushels,  went  to  Oswego  and  Ogdensburgh. — 
This  is  a prodigious  increase  over  the  shipments  of 
previous  years,  and  must  strike  the  millers  with  much 
surprise.  How  much  flour  has  been  shipped  by  the 
same  channel  is  unknown,  but  that  sent  to  Oswego 
must  be  large.  The  whole  of  the  wheat,  therefore, 
which  has  been  landed  at  this  port  and  worked  off 
through  the  Welland  canal,  as  above,  will  give  the 
annexed  result  up  to  the  22d  July: 

Received  here — wheat  bushels  1,093,000 

Passing  Pt.  Colburn,  C.  W.  865,000 


/ 


Total 


1,958,000 


This  exhibit  will  unquestionably  awaken  much  in- 
terest among  the  trade,  and  be  the  means  of  making 
them  change  the  position  of  the  men.  1 trow.  Only 
think  of  the  Welland  canal  taking  off  two-fifths  of  the 
surplus  products  of  wheat  from  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
the  other  western  marts  bordering  on  the  lake  re- 
gion. 

Nsw  York  State  Canals.  A statement  showing 
the  amount  of  canal  tolls  received  at  each  office  up 
to  the  1st  July,  for  1841  and  1844. 


Office. 

1841. 

1844. 

Inc'se. 

Dec'se. 

Albany 

$122,054 

138,006 

15,962 

West  Troy 

94,086 

108,731 

17,645 

Schenectady 

7,496 

4,723- 

2,774 

Fultonville 

3,207. 

4,012 

805 

Little  Falls 

4,313 

3,456 

857 

Utica 

16,004 

17,855 

1,851 

Rome 

11,784 

13,182 

1,398 

Syracuse 

21,578 

32,977 

11,399 

Montezuma 

31,956 

29,530 

2,426 

Lyons 

3,743 

2,883 

860 

Palmyra 

42,  m. 

8,665 

3,468 

Rochester. 

54,797 

57,138 

2,341 

Brock  port 

8,417 

1,575 

6,842 

Albion 

6,272 

1 1 ,950 

5,678 

Lockport 

35,182 

38,576 

3,394 

Black  Rock 

22,358 

11,889 

10,469; 

Buffalo 

148,303 

228-022 

79,719* 

Waterford 

1,793 

2,302 

509 

Schuylerville 

4,1*4 

4,7,17 

533 

Whitehall 

19,522 

22,232' 

2,710 

Sal  in  a- 

8,784 

16  825 

8,141 

Oswego 

16,475 

46,999 

30,524 

Geneva 

17.147 

17,918 

771 

Havana 

2,604 

5,649 

3,045 

Fairport 

11,702 

19,879 

8,177 

Dresden 

610 

1,930 

1,320 

Penn  Yan 

12,155 

5,926 

6,229 

Hamilton 

966 

1,067 

101 

Oxford 

2,282 

2,821 

539 

Binghamton 

1,453 

4,670 

3,217 

Scottsville 

2,284 

5,444 

3,160 

Danville,  new  ofi’e  ’42 

6,229 

6,229 

Higgins,  for  Juno 

168 

243 

75 

$7.02,813  878,121  209*233  33,925, 

(Net  increase  $175,308.) 

The  increase  at,  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  compar- 
ing 1841  with  1,844,  is  $69,250;  and  the  increase  at 
Ogwego  is  $30,524; — total  increase,  $99,774.  The 
canal  opened  eight  days  earlier  this  year  than  in  1841. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  toll 
collected  on  the  state  canals  from  the  opening  of  na- 


Bo-ston  and.  Providence  Railroad.  Report  for 
six  months  ending  July  1st. 

Receipts  of  1843.  Receipts  o/1844F 
January  $2,486  55  $15,296  63 

February  11,734  57  16,996  28 

March.  16,615  98  19,592  64 

April  16,897  94  22,525  39 

May  17,885  38  24,409  77 

June-  23,749  51  est.  26,000  00 


diQC)  no 

Mail  for  6: months.  ' 5,506  00 
Rents  300  00 


$124,821  71 
3,506  00 
500  00 


$103,175  93  $128,827  71 

Excess  of  receipts  for  6.  months,  1844, 
over  those  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1843,  $25,651  78 

The  resources  of  the  company  at  the  close  of  the 
six  months’  business,  stands  in  this  way: 

Total  receipts  for  six  months,  1844  $123,827  71 

Balance  of  income  account  41,692  29 


Expenses  during  the  six  mouths 


$170,521  71 
58,000  00 

$112,521  00 


Duties.  We  find  in  one  of  our  exchange  papers: 
The  following  as  a table  exhibiting  the  gross,  amount 
of  revenue  which  accrued  from,  duties  on  imports, 
tonnage,  &c.  every  tenth  year,  from  1790.  to  1840, 
compared  with  the  population  under  each  census, 
from  that  of  1790  to  1840; 


Years. 

Population. 

Gross  revenue. 

Per  head. 

1790, 

3,921,328. 

$6,873,783. 

$1 

75 

1:800 

5,319,762 

16,185,860, 

3 

(4 

1810 

7,230,903 

16,878,477 

2 

33 

1820 

12,866,029 

28,636,124 

2 

12 

1840, 

17,069,453 

15,332,036 

£9 

Statistics  qe  Prices.  The  following  are  the 
prices  of  the  several  articles  named  in  the  N.  Yok 
market,  on  the  last  day  of  June  for  each  year  named: 


Flour. 

Wheal. 

Corn. 

Pork. 

Wool. 

1834 

$5  00 

$1  07  - 

$0  66 

$15  00 

60a67c. 

1835, 

6 75 

1 40 

95- 

17  50 

60a70c. 

1836 

7 00 

1 40 

90 

22  00 

45a60c. 

1837 

10  50 

1 00 

1 10 

23  00 

37a45c. 

1838 

7 75 

1 45 

90 

24  00 

35a 45c. 

1839 

6 00 

1 25 

82 

22  50 

35a45c. 

1840 

4 75 

1 07 

53 

15  00 

27a33c. 

1841 

5 50 

1 12| 

62 

12  50 

26a3lc. 

1842 

5 75 

1 25 

54 

11  25 

23a29c. 

1843 

5 12t 

1 15 

55 

11  50 

23a27c. 

1844 

4 25 

88 

47 

8 37^ 

26a37c, 
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four  years,  and  also  th 

e date  of  commencing  naviga- 

Prime 

1-1120 

lion,  viz: 

Year.  Canal  open. 

Choice,  .... 

1-1034 

Tolls. 

Increase.  Decrease. 

Suppr,  .... 

1-928 

1841  April  26 

702,813 

Head,  .... 

1-800 

1842  April  20 

594,7.94 

109,019. 

Down  rights, 

1-740 

1843  May  1 

612,896 

19*102 

Seconds, 

1-640 

1844  ' April  18 

878,121 

265,225 

Abb,  .... 

1-580 

If  the  tolls  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  close  of  na- 

Fine  livery,  (variable,) 

1-480 

vigation  are  only  equal  to  the  receipts  for  the  same 
period  in  1843,  the  total,  amount  of  revenue  for  the 
season  of  navigation  will  be  equal  to  $3;, 366, 000,  ex- 
ceeding by  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  of  dol- 
lars the  tolls  of  any  previous  year.  [Even.  Post. 


In  ancient  history,  the  term  wool  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  product  of  sheep,  hut  to  the  soft  • 
hair  of  the  goat,  the  vicumia,  (vigonia,)  the  yak  of 
Tartary,  and  other  animals,  to  the  down,  of  the  swan 
and  goose,  and  also  to  the  vegetable.  Virgil  sung  of 
“The  trees  of  JEihiopia,  white  with  soft  wool,  or  cotton.’’ 

The  distinction  between  wool  and  hair,  is  ra-> 
ther  arbitrary  than  natural,  consisting  merely  in  the 
greater  degree  of  fineness,  softness,  and  pliability  of 
fibre. 

Fineness  of  fibre.  Upo  nthis  principally  depends 
the  value  of  the.  article.  The  English  authorities 
furnish  a table  giving  the  comparative  diameters  of 
the  fibre  of  the  wool  of  a number  of  different  kind 
of  she.ep,  at  the  outer  end,  middle,  and  inner  end, 
and  thq  mean.  The  following  is  the  mean  of  that 
part  of;  those  enumerated,  given  in  parts  of  an  inch: 

Spanish  ewe  1-1370;  Lasteria  pile  1-1284;  native 
merino  ram  1-1234,  1-1202;  best  Negretta  pile  1-1189; 
Reyland  1-1138;  South  Down  1-1132;  Anglo  Negrett 
1-1057;  Charenton  ram  1-1003;  cape,  4 lbs.  cross 
1-937,  wilts  ewe  1 808. 

To  discriminate  with  accuracy,  of  course,  requires 
great  experience. 

The  diameters  of  the  best  English  wool,  assorted 
in  the  usual  method,  is  stated  to.  be  as  follows: 


Washing.  The  state  of  cleanliness  of  wool  is  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  buyer.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  net  wool  and  of 
waste,  in  every  hundred  pounds,  taken  on  an  average 
of  each  sort,  free  of  pitch  lumps  and  dog  locks; 
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bo 

L - 

“ Spanish  & Portuguese 

unwashed 

75 

25 

“ English  fleece  unwashed 

GO 

40 

“ Do.  lightly  greased 

Northumberland 

wool,  washed  on 

the  sheep’s  back 

65 

35 

Weight  of  fleece.  Fine  merino 

sheep,  yield  froi 

3 to  4 lbs.  of  wool, — clean  wool,-— having;  in  this  re- 
spect greatly  the  advantage  of  the  English  finest 
fleeces,  which  seldom  reach  2 lbs.  when  well  washed. 

The  average  fleece  of  England  according  to  ag- 
gregate tables,  is  of  short  wool  3 lbs.  4 oz.;  of  long 
wool  7 lbs.  10  oz.;  general  average  4 lb.  8 oz. 

The  average  produce  per  acre,  of  long  wool,  8 lbs.; 
of  short  wool,  1 lb.  5 oz.;  of  skin  wool,  about  5 oz. 

PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 

Political  economists  have  attributed  the  superior 
energy  with  which  England  rose  above  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  in  manufacturing,  to  her  wise  po- 
licy in  protecting  those  manufactures.  For  centuries 
has  the  woollen  manufacture  of  that  country  been 
the  especial  object  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
government.  Every  provision  calculated  to  nurse 
and  foster  it,  was  freely  extended,  and  every  mani- 
festation of  commerce  was  watched  with  a scrupu- 
lous eye  to  its  interest.  Hence  they  finally  acquired, 
and  for  a long  period  maintained,  not  a monopoly, 
font  a sway  in  the  woollen  trade,  which  other  nations 
oould  but  look  at  from  a far  distance  and  admire.  If 
England  owed  aught  of  her  manufacturing  greatness 
to  (he  far-seeing  prudence  and  steady  purpose  of  her 
statesmen,  it  is  for  their  guardianship  of  this  depart- 
ment of  their  policy.  Her  iron  and  her  coal,  gave 
her  natural  advantages  within  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, but  it  was  to  legislation,  to  wise  enactments  of 
parliament,  that  her  success  in  woollen  manufactures 
was  mainly  attributable.  Their  foreign  intercourse 
and  treaty  regulations,  never  departed  from  the 
woollen  interest  for  one  moment.  The  American 
colonies,  now  the  U.  States,  had  many  a bout  with 
parliament  and  ministers  before  the  revolution,  in 
hopes  of  getting  some  relaxation  of  her  rigid  policy 
as  to  wool  and  woollens.  That  interest  was  consi 
dered  paramount.  British  broad-cloths  and  British 
woollens  had  undisputed  sway. 

The  exclusive  importance  of  the  woollen  trade, 
has  in  a great  degree  given  place  to  the  rapid  growth 
and  importance  of  cotton  manufactures,  surpassing 
in  progress  any  thing  the  world  ever  before  witness- 
ed, and  supplanting  the  use,  to  a considerable  extent, 
of  both  wool  and  flax.  But  the  woollen  trade 
yet  remains  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  British 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress,  the  subject  of 
the  woollen  trade  was  one  of  those  interests  of  the 
country  which  the  committee  on  manufactures  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  the  duties  assigned  to  them, 
and  we  learn  by  reading  the  debatesAn  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, that  a report  was  prepared,  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hudson,  replete  wilh 
interesting  facts  and  statistics.  All  efforts  of 
the  committee  to  have  extra  copies  of  this  report 
printed,  proved  unavailing,  and  we  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a copy  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  every  country  on  the  globe, 
have  sheep,  and  derive  the  benefit  of  the  wool  of 
this  invaluable  animal.  But,  soil  and  climate  are 
found  to  operate  upon  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  the  fineness  of  the  fibre  of  its  coat.  It  is  assum- 
ed as  an  established  fact,  that  large  sheep  invariably 
produce  coarser,  as  well  as  heavier  wool,  than  small 
sheep.  The  nature  of  the  provender  upon  which 
they  are  fed,  is  found  to  affect  the  dimensions  of -the 
animal,  and  consequently  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  the  wool.  Where  the  animai  is  fed  upon  the  “fat 
of  the  land,”  merinoes,  for  instance,  removed  from 
the  sparse-pasture  appropriated  to  the  flocks  of  Spain, 
to  “South  Down,”  in  England,  and  feasted  as  the 
sheep  are,  which  are  intended  for  the  mutton  mark- 
ets of  London,  in  the  course  of  a few  generations 
would  hardly  be  recognized  as  of  the  species  that 
produced  wool  of  such  surpassing  fibre. 

Again, — The  stock  will  not  in  any  country  or  cli- 
mate maintain  its  reputation  for  superiority,  without 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  habits  and  nature  of  the 
animal,  viewed  with  an  eye  to  perfection  in  respect 
to  the  fineness  of  its  fleece.  A care  and  science  si- 
milar.to  that  which  produces  the  svv iftest  horse  for 
the  turf,  is  requisite  in  the  keeping  of  sheep. for  the 
choice  market  for  line  wool.  Appropriate  animals 
are  selected  for  breeding.  Shepherds  educated  for 
the  employment  by  early  tuition,  are  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  them,  education  in  schools  where  long 
experience  has  qualified  the  teachers.  For  centu- 
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at  grass.  Every  requisite  classification  of  fibre  was 
familiar  to  those  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  a mono- 
poly of  the  world  for  fine  wool,  and  was  scrupulously 
attended  to  in  order  to  preserve  that  monopoly.  The 
fine  cloths  of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Flanders,  and  of 
England,  were  all  manufactured  from  the  finer  wools 
of  Spain.  Sheep,  without  a royal  license  was  for- 
bidden under  the  severest  penalties,  sometimes  con- 
demnation to  the  gallies  for  lile,  to  be  exported  from 
the  kingdom. 

This  national  policy  and  protection,  was  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  (he  Spaniards, until  about  the  year  1786, 
when  Louis  the  XVI,  of  - France,  induced  the  king  of 
Spain  to  let  him  have  a small  flock  of  merino  sheep. 
These  were  put  on  the  national  farm  of  Rambouil- 
let,  and  great  care  was  extended  to  them  throughout 
the  revolution,  and  afterwards  by  Bonaparte.  From 
this  stock,  great  improvement  was  effected  in  French 
wools. 

In  1792,  Lord  Aukland,  English  ambassador  from 
George  III.  to  Spain,  procured  permission  to  ex- 
change eight  splendid  English  co'ach  horses  for  forty 
Spanish  merino  sheep, — and  from  this  flock  the  Eng- 
ligh  merinoes  originated.  In  1794,  the  royal  flock 
was  sold  at  auction,  with  a view  ofhaving  them  dis- 
persed over  the  kingdom.  The  experiment,  partly 
for  want  of  understanding  the  right  course  to  pur- 
sue in  order  to  preserve  the  quality,  failed  of  what 
was  expected. 

In  1810,  the  king  of  England  obtained  from  the 
Cortes  of  Spain,  a large  flock  of  merinoes,  and  dis- 
persed them  over  the  kingdom.  Experience  taught 
the  purchasers  to  avoid  many  of  their  previous  errors; 
but  they  have  much  yet  to  do,  to  enable  them  to 
compete  in  quality  wilh  the  original  stock.  The 
merino  sheep,  with  a fleece  below  two  pounds,  are 
quite  too  small  and  tender  to  endure  the  treatment  to 
which  the  South  Down,  Leicester,  and  Chiviot  sheep, 
with  fleece  of  from  5 to  8 pounds,  are  accustomed 
to.  England  still  lias  to  depend  upon  other  regions 
for  fine  wool  for  her  manufacturers. 

In  the  mean  lime,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  inde- 
fatigable elector  of  Saxony,  that  merinoes  did  not 
degenerate  in  his  pastures.  He  was  a practical  man, 
and  a farmer.  He  contrived  to  obtain  as  a present 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  a few  of  his  fine  sheep,  and 
afterwards  was  permitted  to  purchase  a flock  of  three 
hundred  of  the  Spanish  merinoes, — and  by  proper 
attention,  the  wool  of  Saxony  from  this  stock,  is  now 
a fair  rival  for  the  be.  t of  the  Spanish  merino.  By 
constantly  selecting,  entirely  with  a view  to  the  fine- 
ness ofthe  wool,  regardless  of  symmetry  or  size  of  the 
sheep,  and  by  keeping  them  sheltered  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  in  sheds,  during  some  hours,  in  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  and  in  warm  buildings  and  feeding 
on  dry  fodder  and  grain  through  the  winter,  the 
sheep  remain  small,  the  fleece  fine,  and  not  exceed- 
ing two  pounds  in  weight. 

These  valuable  sheep,  under  this  process,  speedily 
spread  over  all  Germany.  Prussia,  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, ar.d  Hungary,  as  well  as  Saxony,  in  a few  years 
had  not  only  a supply  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  a su-rplus  for  export.  For  some  time  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Englhli  manufactures  enabled  them  to 
purchase  the  raw  material  and  return  cloth  to  the 
continent.  Recently  the  protective  system  adopted 
by  those  countries,  has  called  their  own  labor  and 
genius  into  the  occupation,  and  they,  now  compete 
with  English  cloths  in  our  market. 

France  had  preceded  Germany  in  that  path..  The 
French  cloths  are  more  than  a match  for  the  British, 
both  in  quality  and  beauty. 

Finding  that  they  were  losing  the  market  of  the 
continent  for  their  woollens,  the  British  Board  of 
trade  despatched  John  McGregor,  Esq.,  secretary  of 
the  board,  to  enquire  into  the  cause,  end  endeavor  to 
make  soma  arrangements  upon  the  subject.  In  1840, 
he  was  examined  before  a committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  ami,  among  other  matters,  he  testified: 
“After  the  year  1814,  when  the  people  of  Germany 
were  compelled  to  be  agriculturists,  instead  of  being 
engaged  as  soldiers,  in  tiie  -course  of  two  or  three 
years  they  produced  a great  superabundance  of  ag-  l 
ricultural  products,  and  not  being  able  to  find  a mark-  I 
et  for  that  produce  either  in  England  or  France,  in 
both  which  the  highest  duties  shut  out  that  pro- 
duce, the  excess  of  labor,  formerly  employed  in  war, 
and  afterwards  in  agriculture,  went  into  the'manu- 
factures  of  Westphalia  and  Silesia.  The  argument 
they  made  use  of  to  us  on  every  occasion,  both  in 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  in  the  Rhenish  states,  and 
particularly  at  the  two  congresses  held  at  Munich 
and  Dresden,  was  this:  You  compelled  us  to  become 
manufacturers.  We  have  not  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  you  would  not  take  what  we  had  to  sell  you. 


the  earn  dealer  and  miller  provide  bread  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  take  his  goods  in  return.  This 
was  the  common  saying  in  Prussia,  where  every  man 
is  intelligent,  and  where  every  man  thinks,  and 
where,  as  soon  as  he  sees  an  effect,  he  immediately 
inquires  into  the  cause.” 

This  is  the  Englishman’s  account  of  Gorman  lo- 
gic, in  answer  to  British  palaver  on  “free  trade.” — 
'•Ve  may  learn  many  a useful  lesson,  if  we  will,  from 
the  experience,  as  well  as  the  strong  common  sense 
abroad,  in  the  “Faderland  ” 

England  is  seldom  deficient  in  expedients,  when 
her  interest  is  at  stake.  Ascertaining  that  she  was 
about  to  have  powerful  rivals  in  the  woollen  trade, 
and  unwilling  to  confide  in  the  disposition  of  those 
rivals  for  her  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  equal- 
ly unwilling  to  pay  heavily  in  specie  for  what  she 
could  not  well  do  without,  she  sought  a substitute 
for  the  fine  sheep  breeders  , not  in  the  realm,  but  in  her 
southern  colonies. 

At  the  sale  of  the  merino  flock  of  George  III,  in 
1840,  a few  were  purchased  by  Captain  McArthur, 
which  were  carried  to  New  South  Wales.  In  a few 
years,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  succeeded  well  in 
that  country.  A large  quantity  of  Saxony  sheep 
were  then  sent,  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase, 
that  in  184 1 , there  was  imported  into  England,  of  this 
fine  wool,  from  Australia,  that  is,  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemao’s.  land,  9 600,900  lbs. 

Import  of  wool  into  Great  Britain,  according 
to  official  reports  to  parliament,  during  the  year  1843: 
From  British  possessions,  viz: 


Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

1,-128,454 

British  East  India, 

1,888,028 

New  South  Wales, 

11,942,557 

Van  Diemans  Land, 

3,993,040 

South  Australia, 

1,387,514 

Other  places, 

192,259 

m foreign  countries,  viz: 
Russia, 

Germany, 

21,132,S52  ' 
3,511,916 

16,805,448 

Rio  de  La  Plate, 

1,819,653 

Peru, 

2,535,200 

Total, 

24,132,852 
49,248,000  lbs. 

Of  the  foreign  wool  17,736,888  lbs.  were  charged 
with  a duty  of  Id.  per  lb.;  7,404,918  lbs.  wilh  a duty 
of  id.  per  lb.;  and  1,906.636  lbs.  (alpaca  or  lama 
wool)  with  a duty  of  2s.  6J.  perewt. 

The  total  declared  value  of  British  woollen  man- 
ufactures, exported  to  British  possessions  in  1843, 
was  .£1,307,19 1,  and  to  foreign  countries  £5,483,041. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  POLICY  . OF  PROTECTION. 

An  advocate  for  free  trade,  in  an  article  which  we 
find  in  the  August  number  of  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Ma- 
gazine under  the  title  of  “English  Commercial  Le- 
gislation” says— “One  of  the  chief  objects  of  protec- 
tion, (with  the  English),  was  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture— yet  it  has  not  flourished  more  than  the  cotton 
manufacture.” 

This  may  be  true—  and  probably  is  true,  and  yet  the 
success  of  the  latter  can  he  traced  to  other  causes 
1 than  want  of  protection.  The  immense  production  of 
cotton  suddenly  opened  to  the  world,  by  its  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country — swelling  the  exports  of  the  ar- 
ticle from  a single  bale  shipped  by  way  of  experi- 
ment in  the  year  1785,  and  which  was  seized  by  the 
British  custom  house  officers  because  of  their  incre- 
dulity of  our  having  produced  it — to  a million  and  a 
half  of  bales  now  shipped  annually  to  them  from 
here — reducing  the  price  of  the  raw  material  accord- 
ingly, enabled  manufactures  of  it  to  supersede  to  a 
great  extent  the  use  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk. — 
To  this,  as  main  cause,  is  attributable  the  success  of 
the  cotton  manufacture. 

Another,  and  no  less  powerful  impetus  was  given 
to  cotton  manufactures,  by  the  rapid  introduction  of 
steam  power,  improved  machinery,  and  .chemical 
processes  before  unknown  to  the  dyers.  By  these  ad-- 
vantages,  the  labor  that  half  a century  ago  would 
have  required  many  millions  of  workmen  to  accom- 
plish, is  now  done  by  the  agency  of  tiie  cotton  gin  and 
fuel  derived  from  the  BMtish  mines  of  coal.  Cotton 
was  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  operations 
of  these  agents,  and  the  immense  supply  of  the  raw 
material  coming  in  at  the  same  moment.,  the  manu- 
facture of  i t flourishes  accordingly. 

To  these  fortuitous  advantages,  the  British  supe- 
riority in  manufacturing,  especially  of  cotton,  at  the 
time,  have  been  attributed  the  resources  with  which 
that  government  maintained  herself  in  her  long  con- 
test with  revolutionary  France,  down  to  its  trium- 
phant issue. 
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The  rapid  success  of  the  British  cotton  manufac- 
ture is  so  obviously  attributable  to  these  causes,  that 
it  is  uncandid  in  any  Inquirer  after  truth,  to  leave 
them  out  of  consideration  in  estimating  the  influence 
of  protection,  when  compared  with  woollen  nlanu 
lactitres.  Would  the  cotton  business  have  succeeded 
as  it  has — or  the  thousandth  part  of  it,  but  for  those 
fortuitous  advantages?  That  the  wool  trade  has  sus- 
tained itself  so  wonderfully  as  it  has  in  England,  in 
face  of  so  rapid  growth  of  such  a rival  interest  as 
the  cotton  has  proved  to  it,  is  the  wonder.  Without 
the  protection  it  enjoyed , it  could  not  have  done  it. 

As  early  as  the  year  1297,  by  the  23d  of  Edward 
I,  the  male  toll,  or  male-tent,  of  forty  shillings,  which, 
had  previously  been  levied-  on  every  sack  of  wool, 
was  removed.  The  statute  was  confirmed  in  1399. 

By  the  year  1337,  the  progress  of  the  wool  busi- 
ness had  become  so  much  an  object  with  the  govern 
incut,  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they  dashed  into 
extremes.  The  11th  of  Edward  III,  intended,  says 
Blackstone,  for  the  encouragement  of  home  manu. 
factures,  made  it  feTony  to  carry  any  wool  out  of  the 
realm,  and  prohibited  the  wearing  of  cloth  of  any 
Other  country.  It  was  also  enacted  that  no  cloth 
tnadc  beyond  the  seas,  should  be  brought  into  the 
king’s  dominions,  upon  forfeiture  of  said  cloth,  and 
further  to  be  punished  at  the  king's  will  ” 

These  arbitrary  enactments  contributed  of  course 
to  bring  the  policy  they  were  intended  to  subserve, 
into  utter  disrepute.  A re-action  look  place,  and  the 
laws  were  repealed. 

According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Magazine 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed  after  this, 
without  any  very  effective  protection  having  been 
extended  to  the  wool  trade.  In  1566,  the  8th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  “An  act  touching  works  and  cloths 
ready  wrought  to  be  shipped  over  sea”  enacted,  “(hat 
henceforth  for  every  nine  cloths  unwrought,  hereaf- 
ter to  be  shipped  and  carried  into  any  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  there  shall  be  shipped  and  carried  over 
also  one  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  of  like  sort,  length, 
breadth,  and  goodness,  ready  wrought  and  dressed.” 

The  writer,  to  whom  we  referr  above,  singularly 
enough  adduces  the  difference  between  the  enact- 
ment of  1337  and  that  of  1566,  the  one  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  woollen  goods,  and  the  other  en- 
joining an  exportation,  as  triumphant  proof  of  the 
superior  policy  of  leaving  the  trade  without  protec. 
tion!  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lapse  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  during  which,  he  says  “the 
only  encouragement  which  the  government  had  ren- 
dered was,  a simple  ■ permission  that  cloth-workers, 
and  merchants  might  have  safe  conduct  throughout 
the  kingdom” — a tolerably  fair  time  in  which  to  test 
the  efficiency,  of  “free  trade”  upon  the  business — the 
achievement  of  that  time,  as  paraded,  is  what? — 
Why  exactly  such  a provision  as  we  might  suppose 
to  accompany  the  enactments  of  the  year  1337. — 
That  only  went  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  impor- 
tation. The  next  natural  step  was  of  course  to  pro- 
mote exportation , and  for  the  same  motive— the  en- 
couragement of  their  own  manufactures.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  of  free  trade,  it  seems,  was 
required,  to  qualify  the  wool  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land to  attempt  that  one  step.  Nay,  the  lapse  of  that 
time,  so  far  from  qualifying  them  for  the  step,  found 
the  wool  business  still  in  such  plight  in  England, 
that  this  very  enactment  of  1566,  in  the  writer’s 
own  language,  “compelled  the  merchants  to  export 
wrought  cloths,  whether  it  were  an  advantageous 
bus  iness  or  not” — and  yet  strange  to  say,  he  asserts  ' 
that  “this  change  in  legislation  cannot  be  accounted 
for  upon  any  other  supposition,  than  that  the  expe- 
pericnce  of  that  interval,  had  rendered  the  English  so 
skilful  in  this  branch  of  business  as  not  only  to  place 
them  above  competition  of  foreigners,  but  to  make 
them  successful  competitors  in  the  markets  of  other 
countries.” 

Thus  even  admitting  the  isolated  case  assumed  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  Magazine,  to  be  as  hehassta- 
ted,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  English,  and  to  numerous  other  enactments, 
it  certainly  affords  a miserable  basis  upon  which  to 
found  an  argument  against  protective  legislation. — 
But  wc  doubt  his  data. 

So  far  from  being  “a  change ” of  legislation,  the 
act  of  1566,  occurs  to  us  to  be  exactly  the  same 
course  of  legislation,  which  was  adopted  in  1337. — 
The  wonder  is,  that  some  such  provision  was  not 
contained  in  the  law  of  1337.  It  would  have  been 
in  strict  harmony  with  its  other  provisions.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  this  write’s  “free  trade,” 
it  required  to  nurse  the  neglected  interest  into  suffi- 
cient strength,  not  to  “go  alone”  and  meet  competi- 
tion— but  to  be  forced  into  a foreign  market  by  legis- 
lative enactment. 

1 his  evidence  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade  seems 
not  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  British  statesmen 
of  that  age,  and  the  protective  policy  was  further  re- 
curred to.  It  wero  endless  to  trace  the  chain  of  en- 


actments. In  1666,  by  the  18th  of  Charles  11,  for  the 
enconragemenl  of  woollen  manufactures,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  all  dead  bodies,  (except  those  who  die  of 
the  plague),  shall  be  buried  \n  woollen  only.  By  the 
30th  of  the  same  reign  this  act  was  confirmed,  with 
the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  for  using  any  other  than 
woollens.  This  is  but  one,  as  a specimen  of  innu- 
merable enactments  for  the  same  object. 

The  existenee  of  an  officer  designated  as  “Aulna- 
ger,”  or  inspector  of  cloth,  proves  the  early  at- 
tention of  the  government  to  the  cloth  manufacture 
of  the  country.  When  this  office  originated,  no  re 
cords  are  extant  showing.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
Peroult  la  Tayleur,  who  held  the  office  of  aulnager  of 
cloth  in  the  several  fairs'  of  the  realm,  having  for- 
feited it  to  the  king,  a writ  of  privy  seal  commanded 
the  treasurer  to  let  Biers  de  Edmonton  have  it,  if  he 
were  fit  for  it,  who  took  the  oath  of  office  accordingly 
before  the  treasurer  and  the  barons.  This  fact 
proves  attention  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  John 
Kemps  a master  manufacturer,  who  received  from 
Edward  111,  in  1331,  a protection  to  establish  himself 
and  a numbcrofdyers  and  fullers,  whom  that  monarch 
had  induced  to  quit  Brabant  and  Zealand  and  esta- 
blish their  manufactories  in  England,  and  to  whom 
history  has  frequently  assigned  the  honor  of  first 
starting  the  business  in  that  country.  They  no  doubt, 
gave  it  a great  impetus,  originating  the  fabrics  of 
fustians  atfNorwich, — of  baize  in  Suffolk, — of  serges 
in  Colchester,  Essex,  and  at  Taunton,  Devonshire, — 
of  broad-clotlis  in  Kent, — of  Iccrseys  in  Devonshire, — 
of  cloths  in  Worcestershire,  Devonshire,  at  Kendal, 
in  Westmoreland,  in  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Sus- 
sex,— of  Welsh  frieze  in  Wales, — and  of  coarse  cloth 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  “Kenton  Green,”  so  fa- 
mous in  old  English  poetry,  had  its  origin  about  this 
period.  Numerous  acts  of  protection  to  the  woollen 
interests  characterize  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  The 
accounts  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  28th  of  this 
reign,  show  31  642  sacks  of  wool,  valued  at  £189,- 
909,  and  3.609  felts,  valued  at  <£6, 073, — to  have  been 
exported.  And,  also,  4,774^  pieces  of  cloth,  valued  at 
40s.  each,  amounting  to  £9,549,  and  8,061  pieces  of 
worsted,  valued  at  16s.  8J.,  amounting  to  £6,717, 
were  exported  the  same  year. 

These  protective  measures  operated  by  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV,  so  far  as  to  enable  the  English  go- 
vernment to  prohibit  the  importation  of  woollen 
cloths,  caps,  &c  , as  a further  protection  to  their 
own  woollen  interests. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  no  less  signalized  by 
the  protection  she  extended  to  this  branch  of  nation- 
al wealth.  The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  Netherlands,  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  drove  multi- 
tudes of  the  woolleiMTianufacturers  from  thateounlry, 
and  Elizabeth  availed  of  their  skill  and  industry  to 
make  a rapid  stride  over  that  rival  in  the  trade. 

To  estimate  the  magnitude  of  undertaking  to  coun- 
teract the  foreign,  and  build  up  a home  manufactory 
of  woollens,  at  the  period  we  are  alluding. to,  it  is  ne-  j 
cessary  to  glance  at  her  rivals  in  the  trade,  at  that  time.  ' 


Spain  was  the  first  country  in  the  west  of  Europe 
where  fine  woolled  sheep  were  reared  by  the  Ro- 
mans. From  that  period  to  this,  it  has  remained  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  dependences  of  that  people. 
Spain  abounded  in  sheep  in  the  middle  ages.  When 
the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century,  extended  their 
dominion  over  Spain,  we  are  told  by  Roderick  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  “it  was  fruitful  in  corn,  pleasant 
in  fruits,  delicious  in  fishes,  savoury  in  milk,  clamo- 
rous in  hunting,  and  gluttonous  in  herds  and  flocks." 
-At  that  period  sheep  were  so  scarce  in  England,  that 
a fleece  was  estimated  at  two-thirds  the  value  of  the 
ewe  which  produced  it,  together  with  the  lamb. — - 
The  revenue  of  a Saracen  monarch  in  Spain  in  the 
tenth  century,-  Gileleau  slates  to  have  been  equal  to 
the  united  salaries  of  all  the  Christian  monarchs. — 
When  expelled  from  Seville,  16,000  looms  were 
found  in  that  single  city.  .Many  other  cities  were 
famous  for  their  manufactures.  Lucius  Morineus 
Siculus,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  repre- 
sents Spain  as  full  of  flocks  and  herds.  Many  shep- 
herds that  he  knew,  had  flocks  of  39,000  sheep. — 
Spain  supplied  all  the  neighboring  nations  with  the 
softest  wool.  Her  exportations  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact,  that  in  1352  a ship  from  Barcelona  for  Al- 
exandria with  935  bales  of  cloth,  was  captured  by  a 
Genoese  privateer;  1,U00  bales  were  taken  on  board 
three  Calalonian  ships  in  1412  by  Antonio  Dorco, 
in  the  port  of  Calius. 

Sucli  were  the  comparitive  circumstances  of  the 
wool  trade  in  England  and  In  Spain.  And  up  to  pe- 
riods within  our  own  recollection  all  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  wool  wero  derived  from  Spain.  The  Merino 
sheep  from  which  the  best  material  was  derived,  re- 
mained a monopoly  of  the  crown,  or  nobles  of  Spain, 
iind  were  unknown  elsewhere,  One  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent as  well  as  of  the  care  with  which  Spanish  manu- 
facturers of  the  article  were  garded,  may  bo  adduced 
from  the  account  which  is  related  by  Sandoval,  of  an  | 


insurrection  in  Spain,  in  1519.  Tn  the  insurgent 
army  were  many  cloth-workers,  and  amongst  other 
points  stipulated  in  settling  terms  with  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  required,  that  the  merchants  and  cloth- 
iers might  have  leave  to  seize,  in  order  to  work  up, 
half  the  wool  sold  for  exportation,  paying  the  own- 
ers the  price  at  which  it  had  been  bought. 

Domianus  a Goes,  page  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Por- 
tugal in  1535,  published  a work  in  1546,  which 
slates  that  “there  was  annually  exported  from  Spain 
to  Bruges,  40,000  sacks  of  wool,  each  selling  at  the 
lowest  for  twenty  gold  ducats.”  This  would  be  a. 
least  £5.14.7  per  sack  of  181  i lbs. 

The  same  writer,  after  enumerating  other  cities  of 
the  Netherlands  to  which  large  quantities  wero  sent, 
adds,  “and  also  about  20,000  sacks  sent  annually  to 
Italy,  which  being  of  the  choicest  wool,  are  sold  at 
forty  to  fifty  gold  ducats  each.” 

From  these  statements  a comparison  of  the  value 
of  the  Spanish  wool  with  the  English  wool  of  that 
period,  has  been  traced.  The  finest  wool  of  Spain 
was  exported  to  Italy,  then  the  seat  of  taste  and 
luxury.  Wool  of  half  the  value  of  that  sent  to 
Italy,  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  at  a price  which, 
after  correcting  the  value  of  the  shilling  at  which  it 
was  rated,  to  that  of  the  English  shilling  of  that  pe- 
riod, and  adding  the  duties  and  charges,  made  a sack 
worth  £14.6  81,  at  least,  and  probably  £16.0.1. 
whilst  English  wool  was  worth  but  £3.5.0. 

The  French  were  early,  though  not  as  steady  com- 
petitors for  the  wool  trade.  In  1646,  Nicholas 
Cadeau  and  others,  had  letters  patent  for  twenty 
years,  for  making  black  and  colored  cloth,  “like 
that  of  Holland,  out  of  the  finest  Spanish  wool.” 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  Sedan  factories  of 
superior  French  cloth. 

A treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1659,  gave 
to  the  former  an  advantage  over  England  in  obtain- 
ing wool  from  the  latter.  Their  proximity  also  af- 
forded advantages,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  south 
of  France  would  have  acquired  a greater  superiority 
over  the  British  wool  manufactures  than  was  obtain- 
ed, but  for  their  preference  for  the  production  of 
silk  and  wine.  They  nevertheless  supplied  not  only 
their  own  population,  but  engrossed  most  of  the 
Levant  trade,  where  their  light,  fine  and  beautiful 
fabric  was  preferred  to  the  heavier  cloths  of  Eng- 
land— and  are  so  yet.  Dr.  Reese,  in  his  Cyclope- 
dia, observes,  that  “the  woollens  manufactured  in 
France  before  the  revolution  equalled  in  quantity 
the  cloths  made  in  England  at  the  time,  and  "greatly 
exceeded  them  in  value.” 

The  revolutions  which  have  succeded  each  other 
so  rapidly  in  Spain,  since  its  invasion  by  Bonaparte, 
has  besides  desolating  and  depopulating  the  kingdom, 
deprived  it  to  a great  extent  of  its  richest  monopolv, 
that  of  fine  wool,  and  left  her  “poor  indeed.” 


In  the  market  for  cloths  of  second  and  inferior 
qualities,  the  English  had  not  so  many  disadvanta- 
ges to  encounter.  Her  own  flocks  came  effectually 
to  the  aid  of  her  manufactures,  and  her  worsteds 
and  many  other  fabrics  in  which  they  could  be  em- 
ployed were'  unrivalled. 

English  wool  was  in  demand  upon  the  continent 
for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  and  mixing  with  the 
higher  priced  wools.  Cloths  were  made  with  a 
warp  of  one  kind  and  filling  of  the  other  kind,  which 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  cloths  made  en- 
tirely of  fine  wool.  The  long  wools  of  England 
were  also  extensively  sold  for  felt. 

We  give  below  a statement  of  the  worsted 
manufactures  of  Picardy,  in  France,  where  the 
workmen  generally  resided  in  the  country,  and 
were  occupied  a considerable  portion  of  their  time 
in  agricultural  duties,  greatly  to  the  promotion  of 
both  health  and  comfort,  as  they  used  to  be  also  in 
Yorkshire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  before  the 
present  iniquitous  practice  of  huddling  thousands  of 
human  beings  into  dense  crowds  and  cities,  exacting 
from  them  the  utmost  extent  of  labor  that  the 
frame  is  susceptible  of  enduring,  and  pinching  them 
down  to  the  most  scanty  and  indifferent  subsistence. 
Wool  consumed  in  the  worsted  manufactories  of  Picardy. 

Bales.  Sous,  Livers 

French  wool,  3,200,000  at  22  3,520,000 

Dutch-  wool,  180,000  at  40  36o!ot)0 

English  wool,  200,000  at  32  320,000 

German  wool,  110,000  at  22  1 10,00(1 


3,660,000  4,310,000. 

Yarns  imported. 

Liver  sous. 

Yarns  of  Turcoign,  from 
Flanders,  Artois,'  &c.  60,000  at  8 10  510,000 

German  yarn,  100,000  at  7 790,000 

Levant  yarn,  on  Mahon,  220,000  at  7 10  121Q,U0i 
Silk,  used  in  fine  worsted 
goods,  20,000  at  35  700,000 


Livers,  2,120,000 
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Manufacturing. 

Combine  and  spinning  3,680,000  lbs.  of 

woo),  4,310,000 

Winding,  warpping,  and  weaving  4;770,000 

Dying  of  yarn  and  pieces,  190,000 

Profit  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers,  1,300,000 


Total  value  of  150,000  pieces  coming 

from  the  manufacturer,  18,000,000 

Value  of  dying  wares,  500,000 

Carriage  and  profit  to  the  merchant  and 

draper,  2,000,000 

Total  value  of  worsted  goods  in  Picardy,  20,500,000 
Besides  this,  1,500,000  lbs.  of  wool  was  used  in 
manufacturing  hosiery  in  the  same  province,  mostly 
of  native. 

The  number  of,  and  compensation  to  the  manu- 
facturers are  thus  stated: 

50.000  men  who  gain  140  livers  pr.  aim.  7,000,000 

50.000  women  70  3,500,000 

150,000  children  40  6,000,000 


16,500  000 

Qther  provinces  of  France  could  very  probably 
have  made  equally  imposing  exhibits.  Languedoc 
sent  annually  60,000  pieces  of  cloths  and  worsted 
goods  to  the  Levant  and  to  Barbary.  The  worsteds 
of  France,  up  to  the  year  1780,  surpassed  those  of 
England,  and  were  preferred  in  all  foreign  markets. 
Since  that  the  British  manulactures  have  exceeded 
them  in  style  and  supplanted  them  in  price. 

Camden  states  that  the  Romans,  when 


comfortable  farm  house  in  most  of  the  provinces,  kee- 
ping time  to  the  music  of  the  tittle  spinning  wheel  and 
the  big  spinning  icheel,  was  often  protested  against 
upon  the  floor  of  parliament  as  an  indulgence  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  “mother  country,”  which  ought  not  and 
should  not  be  endured.  If  the  “stamp  act”  had  been 
submitted  to,  a prohibition  of  looms  in  the  colonies 
would  inevitably  have  been  attempted. 

“There  is  little  or  no  woollen  manufacture,”  (says 
the  author  of  the  “British  Empire  in  America,” 
written  about  the  year  1703,)  “followed  by  any  of 
the  inhabitants  except  what  is  done  in  Somerset 
county,”  in  Maryland.  This  is  noticed  by  McMahon 
in  his  History  of  Maryland,  page  275,  who  accom- 
panies it  with  an  extract  from  a report  of  the 
Maryland  Assembly  of  1697,  in  reply  to  a series  of 
enquiries  propounded  to  each  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can colonies  by  “The  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations;”  which  report  set  forth  an 
apology  for  their  thus  having  dared  to  fabricate  any 
manufactures,  “which  they  were  reduced  to”  (as  the 
report  says)  “by  absolute  necessity,  and  without 
w'hich  many  persons  had  perished;  and  this  house  be- 
lieves, that  when  the  like  necessity  falls  on  them  or 
any  other  of  this  province,  the  like  preservation  will 
be  endeavored.” 

Mr.  McMahon  remarks:  “How  cautiously  they 
vindicated  their  feeble  attempts  at  manufacturing 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  to  escape  the  censure  of 
the  all-grasping  spirit  of  England,  ever  jealous  of 
every  thing  that  tended,  in  the  least  degree,  to  weaken 
the  entire  dependence  of  her  colonies,  or  diminish  the 


in  posses- 
ion of  England,  established  a cloth  manufactory  at ' gains  of  her  monopolies .” 

Winchester.  The  next  authentic  account  of  any  j Our  stock  of  sheep,  as  well  as  our  method  of  rear- 
such  establishment,  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  i ing  them,  was  at  first  derived  from  the  English,  and 
Coarse  cloths  were  no  doubt  made  to  some  extent,  I the  character  of  the  product  was  very  similar.  The 

Lid  r.  r.  i rt  i rv  r\  1 nort  /v  \ tlio  nrocc  nf  i n li  o Li  t o n to  r\  F tmlnn  * r.  i 1A  n- 1 <->  A i - k ^ I ^ 


but  a principal  part  of  the  dress  of  inhabitants  of 
the  island  up  to  the  period  when  George  Fox  travel- 
led on  his  mission  of  love  and  good  will  among  men, 
buttoned  up  in  a leather  doublet,  or  waistcoat  with 
sleeves,  which  supplied  the  place  of  coat,  not  from 
affectation,  but  because  it  was  the  attire  to  which  he 
and  all  the  men  of  his  class  in  society,  laboring  me- 
chanics, at  that  time  wore  in  England , was  of  leather. 


value  of  the  meat,  as  in  England,  is  here  in  compe- 
tition with  the  value  of  the  wool.  The  butchers’ 
knife  is  stayed  or  accelerated,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum  of  protection  which  the  legislation  of  the 
country  gives  to  the  woollen  manufactures.  The 
tariff  of  1828  arrested  the  slaughter  of  sheep,  and 
the  hills  and  pastures  of  the  country  began  to  whiten 
in  every  direction  with  flocks  for  the  wool  of  which, 


We  distinctly  remember  many  men  who  wore  similar  the  farmer  was  deriving  under  it,  an  adequate  price 
garments  in  this  country,  though  the  costume  would  for  his  care  and  provender.  The  tariff  of  1832, 
now  be  considered  something  of  a show.  No  one  changed  the  value  of  wool  so  materially,  that  rear- 
knows,  however,  after  the  resuscitation  of  William  ! ing  of  sheep  was  found  to  be  far  less  profitable  thati 
Penn’s  broad  brim  and  slouch,  now  decorating  the  other  agricultural  employments.  The  value  of  their 
noddies  of  the  dandies  on  Broadway,  whether  the  flocks  diminished  rapidly.  Twenty  millions  of  dollars 
untanned  cow-hide  doublet,  with  the  hair  outside,  would  not  pay  them  for  what  they  lost  by  the  imme- 


may  not  be  the  next  freak  of  fashion. 

To  effect  the  change  in  the  clothing  of  the  great 
body  of  their  population,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  a part 
of  the  achievement  attributable  to  the  encour- 
agement given  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  j 
to  her  woollen  interests. 

The  exports  of  woollen  goods  from  England  in 
1815,  amounted  to  <£10, 198,000.  In  1816,  it  fell  be- 
low nine  millions,  of  which  the  United  States  re- 
ceived over  three  millions. 

The  British  ministers,  it  is  stated  in  London  pa^ 


diate  operation  of  this  change.  The  knife  was  ap- 
plied to  the  throats  of  half  the  sheep  in  the  country, 
and  the  woollen  mariufactuies  generally  went 
through  the  process  of  bankruptcy.  England,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  took  better  care  of  her  woollen  in- 
terest. Protection  saved  her  sheep,  notwithstanding 
j the  proverbial  love  of  John  Bull  for  the  fat  mutton. 
“Free  trade ” swept  ours  by  the  board. 

The  character  of  our  wool,  and  the  experiments 
in  improving  its  quality,  assimulate  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. For  coarse  domestic  clothing,  and  their 
own  immediate  wants,  the  common  coarse  wool- 


pers,  have  resolved  to  take  oil  all  duty  upon  the  im-j  ed  sheep  were  reared  by  most  of  the  farmers,  as 
portation  of  wool.  They  levied  but  a small  duty  on  they  had  been  from  the  first  introduction  of  sheep 
it,  but  even  little  as  it  was,  their  manufacturers  of  into  the  country,  and  occasionally  a trifle  over  was 


the  article  could  not  get  on  without  it 


sold  at  the  “stores”  in  the  country.  Beyond  that, 


The  value  of  their  exports  of  woollens  during  the  ’ the  flocks  were  seldom  allowed  to  enlarge,  and  of 


year  1834,  as  officially  reported  to  parliament,  was 
To  British  possessions,  £1,307,192 

To  foreign  countries,  5,493,041 


£6,800,232 

Say  over  $33,000,000. 

The  long  untiring  conflict  between  the  English  and 
Irish  interests,  in  respect  to  wool  and  woollens,  fill  | years  after  this,  succeeded  in  gettin 
volumes  upon  volumes  of  the  English  parliamentary  : 
records,  disgrace  the  pages  of  her  history,  and  go  to 
prove  the  exceeding  jealousy  with  which  the  govern- 
ment looked  to  the  woollen  interest.  Ireland,  as 
usual,  with  all  the  crying  wants  of  her  people,  was 
sacrificed  ostensibly,  “for  fear  of  the  extent  to  which 
smuggling  would  be  carried  on  by  them,  and  which 
government  could  not  prevent.” 

AMERICAN  WOOL  AND  WOOLLENS. 

The  history  of  the  sheep  off  this  country,  and  of 
the  progress  of  our  woollen  manufactories,  would 
form  at  this  moment  an  exceedingly  interesting  vo- 
lume to  the  agriculturists  as  well  as  to  manufac- 
turers. 

The  vigilance  with  which  British  legislation  has 
ever  endeavored  to  protect  all  her  manufacturing  in 
teresls,  was  manifested  in  her  treatment  of  her  Ame- 
rican colonies,  now  the  United  States.  Time  after 
time  was  the  subject  before  parliament,  and  the  po- 
sition taken  in  argument  that  the  colonies  “ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  manufacture  so  much  as  a hob- 
nail.” Tne  rough  weaving-looms,  which  at  thatday 
were  essential  articles  of  furniture  in  almost  every 


course  it  was  too  inconsiderable  an  interest  with  in- 
dividuals, to  attend  much  to  the  care  of  the  sheep  or 
to  the  quality  of  the  fleece. 

In  1802,  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  our  minister 
in  France,  procured  from  the  Rambouillet  flock,  here- 
tofore mentioned,  3 Merinoes,  and  sent  them  to  N.  Y. 

Gen.  Humphries,  then  our  minister  to  Spain,  a few 

a considerable 
number  of  Merinoes  out  of  Spain,  and  sent  them  to 
Connecticut. 

The  distress  inflicted  upon  the  Spanish,  by  the  se- 
cond invasion  of  Napoleon,  obliged  them  at  last  to 
resort  to  selling  their  valuable  flocks,  and  Merino 
sheep  were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Conside- 
rable numbers  found  their  way  to  this  country.  Mr. 
Jarvis,  our  consul  at  Lisbon,  purchased  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  shipped  them  to  this  country.  The  quality  of 
our  wool  has  been  vastly  improved  by  crossing  the 
breed  with  our  heaviersheep,  as  well  as  by  the  addi- 
tional care  whicli  the  value  of  the  Merino  wool  made 
it  an  object  for  farmers  to  bestow  upon  the  animal. 

The  number  of  sheep  at  this  time  in  the  United 
States,  is  undoubtedly  far  beyond  twenty-five  million. 
Assuming  that  number,  and  that  only  two  pounds  of 
wool  is  obtained  from  each,  the  aggregate  would  be 
50,000,(100  pound,  which  at  the  present  prices  for 
wool,  would  produce  at  least  $15,000,000.  Fifteen 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

The  difference  between  the  selling  price  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  and  the  present 
price  which  it  readily  commands  In  casbjonthe 


above  quantity  of  wool,  would  be  over  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  whole  which  sum  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  agriculturists. 

By  adhering  to  the  tariff'  and  continuing  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer,  as  the  tariff  now  does,  the 
prices'  are  likely  to  be  maintained,  and  this  pro- 
fitable process  will  be  annually  repeated, — and  the 
extent  of  the  woollen  trade  enlarged. 

Destroy  the  tariff,  leave  no  profit  for  the  agricul- 
turist in  rearing  sheep,  and  what  is  the  result?  He 
takes  the  butchers’s  bid  for  h is  sheep,  as  he  did  in 
1834,  and  goes  to  sowing  more  wheat,  and  to  plant- 
ing more  tobacco  or  cotton,  of  all  of  which  we  find 
ourselves  already  overstocked,  and  can  discover  no 
“free  trade”  for  abroad,  without  having  to  pay  the 
most  enormous  duties  on  them,  imposed  for  the  sup- 
port of  aristocracies  and  Royal  families,  or  the  build- 
ing of  armies  and  navies,  intended  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  power,  with  which,  some  day,  we  shall 
probably  have  to  contend. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  was  19,311,374. 
The  low  prices  of  wool,  under  the  influence  of  the 
then  compromise  tariff,  had  reduced  the  flocks  to  a 
low  ebb,  and  the  woollen  interest  was  regarded  as  a 
multicaulis  concern  . 

The  tariff  of  1842,  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
once  more  into  the  woollen  interests  of  the  country. 
The  opponents  of  the  tariff'  bill,  when  it  was  under 
discussion  in  congress,  strenuously  protested  against 
its  provisions,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time  the 
journals  that  advocate  a repeal  of  the  tariff,  insist 
that  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  was  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  manufacturer  by  the  rates  at  which 
the  duties  were  fixed. 

An  ounce  of  experience  is  said  to  be  worth  a 
pound  of  theory.  The  same  objectors  predicted 
that  the  duties  in  general  imposed  by  the  tariff  bill 
were  so  high,  that  revenue  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government  would  not  be  obtained  un- 
der its  provisions,  and  a direct  tax  would  be  re 
quired.  Experience  so  far,  has  proved  the  contra- 
ry. Their  prediction  in  relation  both  to  woollen 
manufactures  and  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  is  likely 
to  turn  out  as  far  from  the  truth.  In  the  absence  of 
aggregate  statistical  results,  which  have  not  yet 
been  made  up,  we  throw  together  a few  extracts 
from  the  public  journals  of  the  country,  showing 
the  progress  of  the  woollen  interest,  as  making  a 
new  start  in  this  country  towards,  we  hope,  a per- 
manent location,  as  one  of  the  essential  interests  of 
the  people.  If  it  should  be  our  fate  to  be  precipitat- 
ed into  another  foreign  war,  let  us  not  be  found  in 
the  predicament  the  last  war  found  us  in,  when,  as 
we  have  reason  to  remember,  our  soldiers  were  with- 
out blankets,  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure  flannel 
enough  to  make  cartridges  with  for  the  artillery, — 
because  we  were  dependent  upon  foreign  supply.  Na- 
tional independence  depends  not  upon  the  declara- 
tion or  recognition  of  a right  to  be  so.  So  long  as  one 
nation  allows  itself  to  be  dependent  upon  another 
for  essential  articles,  either  for  subsistence,  clothing, 
or  defence,  it  remains  a dependent  nation,  in  spite  of 
dec  larations  to  the  contrary. 

In  this  opinion  or  its  application,  we  are  aware 
that  wc  differ  from  high  authority. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Polk’s  views  in  relation  to  the  wool 
trade.  In  the  year  1833,  Mr.  Polk  reported  a bill 
in  the  house  of  representatives  to  reduce  the  then 
tariff’,  and  in  reference  to  the  article  of  wool,  he  ob- 
served: “It  appears  from  this  testimony  that  the 
duties  (now  50  per  cent.)  may  not  only  be  reduced, 
but  that  25  per  cent,  will  be  sufficient  protection, 
provided  there  be  a coriesponding  reduction  on  the 
raw  material,  and  the  duty  be  fully  and  fairly  collect- 
ed, and  the  manufacturers  of  cottons,  and  especially 
of  coarse  cottons,  would  be  able  to  continue  their 
business  profitably  at  the  reduced  rate  of  twelve  and 
a half  percent,  on  the  rival  foreign  article.”  * * 

“I  propose  next  to  establish,  by  testimony  equally 
entitled  to  credit,  the  third  proposition,  which  is, 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Stales  were  in 
a prosperous  condition  under  the  act  of  1816,  and  for 
eightyears  intervening  between  the  years  1816  & 1824, 
which  afforded  them  ample  incidental  protection.” 

“The  wool-growers  consider  the  duty  upon  foreign 
wool  as  important  to  their  prosperity.  This  opinion 
I apprehend  is  founded  in  error.  Very  little  wool  of 
the  middling  quality,  sueli  as  we  produce,  is  import- 
ed. The  kinds  chiefly  imported  are  either  the  coarse 
South  American  wool,  costing  8 cents  and  under,  the 
pound,  neither  #f  which  do  we  produce,  or  if  we  do, 
to  a very  limited  extent.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
wool  should  be  duty  free.” 

Facts  are  the  best  arguments  in  this  case.  We 
proceed  to  advance  the  following: 

Import  of  wool  into  the  United  States.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Sevmour,  representative  in  congress 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  the  secretary  ot  the 
treasury  was  required  to  furnish  the  house  of  repre- 
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sentatives  with  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  wool 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1840,  ’41,  ’42,  and  ’43.  By  the  report  made  in  horn- 
pliance  with  this  call,  we  have  the  following.  Each 
year  ends  on  the  30th  September,  and  discriminates 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  wool  not  exceeding  8 
cents  per  lb.,  from  woo!  of  higher  price.  By  the 
former  tariff  (1832)  wool  not  exceeding  8 cents  per 
lb.,  was  free  of  duly,  on  importation. 

Statement  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  Stales,  for 
years  ending  30 th  September: 

Not  exceeding  8 cents  per  lb. 


Pounds. 

Dollars. 

1840, 

9 303,992 

679,000 

1341, 

14  409,764 

981,281 

1842, 

10,637,251 

685,649 

1843, 

4,773,083 

462,795 

Exceed 

ing  8 cents  per  lb. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

1840, 

584,648 

171,067 

1841, 

536,646 

273,672 

1842, 

783,701 

111  733 

1843, 

210,570 

66,387 

will  be  seen  that  from 

September  30,  1840,  to 

tember  30 

1841,  (here 

was  imported  of  wool 

costing  less  than  8 cents  a pound  which  paid  no  duty, 
14,490,704  lbs.;  and  from  September  30,  1841,  to 
September  30,  1842,  10,637,251  ibs.  Or,  in  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  the  ta- 
riff act  of  1842,  the  aggregate  import  of  cheap  wool 
was  24,047,015  Ibs.  Instead  of  importing  twelve 
millions  of  pounds  in  the  year  1843,  the  new  tariff  re- 
duced tli o sum  to  4,773,083  Ibs.,  or  cut  down  foreign 
competition  to  about  one-third  of  its  former  rate. 

Under  the  act  of  1842,  wool  not  exceeding  7 cents 
per  pound  is  subject  to  a duly  of  only  5 per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  very  little  or  no  wool 
of  so  low  a value  as  that,  is  produced  in  this  country. 
It  conies  principally  from  South  America  and  other 
southern  climates,  and  is  used  only  for  manufactur- 
ing coarse  blankets  and  negro  cloths, — consumed 
largely  at  the  south,  and  hence  this  low  duty  is 
friendly  to  that  section.  If  they  were  not  admitted 
at  a low  duty  here,  Great  Britain  would  get  them, 
manufacture  them,  and  send  them  here,  for  us  to  pay 
all  their  charges  and  profits  for  our  folly. 

If  tli is  raw  material,  which  we  do  not  produce  at 
home  were  prohibited  altogether,  all  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  cheap,  imported 
wool,  would  be  driven  out  of  their  present  trade — 
would  become  farmers,  and  competitors  with,  instead 
of  customers  of,  the  agriculturists  of  the  Union. 

As  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  that  costs  less  than  7 
cents  a pound  is  but  5 per  cent.,  it  may  seem  unrea- 
sonable that  so  small  an  impost,  should  occasion  so 
large  a reduction  in  the  quantity  of  wool  imported. 
We  will  explain:  Before  the  new  tariff’ law  was  en- 
acted, immense  quantities  of  wool  worth  more  than  8 
cents  a pound  were  mixed  with  dirt  and  very  poor 
coarse'  wool,  so  that  the  inass  together  was  worth  less 
than  8 cents,  and  so  came  in  duty  free.  Our  present 
tariff’  carefully  guards  against  this  fraud,  by  pro- 
viding that  in  all  cases  where  wool  of  different  quali- 
ties are  mixed  in  the  same  bale,  the  duty  shall  be 
assessed  on  the  whole  bale  according  to  the  value 
of  the  best  specimen  of  wool  found  in  it.  Heqce, 
all  the  wool  in  a bale  must  be  truly  very  coarse,  and 
worth  less  than  7 cents  a pound,  or  else  pay  a high 
protective  duty. 

On  wool  imported  over  the  value  of  7 cents  per 
pound,  the  new  tariffievies  a duty  of  three  cents  per 
pound,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  article 
cosleight  cents,  then  the  specific  tax  is  three  eighths 
of  its  value,  or  37|  percent.  Add  to  this  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty  , and  the  protection  amounts  to 
sixty  seven  and  a half  per  cent. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the 
tariff  does  not  afford  protection  to  the  wool  growers 
of  this  country.  It  asks:  “f  low  are  our  woollen  grow- 
ers protected/'’  and  adds:  “Nothing  can  save  them 
from  the  dead  level  prices  of  South  American  wool 
at  20  cents  per  lb . except  a raising  of  prices  there 
beyond  that  rate,  and  this  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out a violation  ofduty  by  the  custom  house  officers. 
Could  a more  ingenious  plan  be  concocted  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  wool?  Why  is  this  distinction 
made  in  favor  of  low  priced  wool?  Why  this  sudden 
transition  Irom  a duty  of  3 milts  per  lb.  to  3 cents  per 
lb.  and  30  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  wool?-  It 
looks  plain  enough  to  us.  It  is  to  keep  down  the 
price  ol  domestic  wool  by  the  competition  of  the  fo- 
reign, and  to  keep  down  the  foreign  by  an  enormous 
duty  when  it  takes  the  lirststep  towards  advancing.” 
The  Buffalo  Advertiser  answers:  “How  difficult  to 
please  these  editors  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  any 
duly  whatever.  Could  a writer  stultify  himself  more 
than  to  assert  that  a duty  of  3 cents  per  lb.  and  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  an  “ingenious plan  concocted 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  wool ?” 


“The  Courier  asks:  “Why  this  sudden  transition 
from  a duty  of  3 mills  per  lb  to  one  of  3 cents  per  lb. 
and  30  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  wool?” 

“We  answer:  First,  because  little  or  no  very 
coarse  cheap  wool  worth  les<r  than  7 cents  perlb.  is 
grown  in  Ihe  United  States;  therefore  the  admis- 
sion of  a few  million  pounds  of  cheap  South  Ameri- 
can wool  at  a mere  nominal  duty,  does  not  affect  in- 
juriously the  wool-growing  interests  of  the  country, 
while  it  operates  as  a posilive  benefit  to  the  balance 
of  the  community.  In  the  manufacture  of  tiffs  cheep 
wool  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  goods  wrought 
from  tli e same,  is  made  up  of  the  labor,  breadstuff’s 
and  provisions  furnished  by  the  farmers  and  labor- 
ing people  of  the  United  Stales.  To  encourage  then 
the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  the  coarse  negro 
cloths  cousumed  so  iargoly  at  the  south,  and  the 
bla'nkels  and  carpets  consumed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  to  add  largely  to  the  home  consumption  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  products — lessen  competition  in 
rural  pursuits,  and  cheapen  the  price  of  goods  the 
raw  of  which  at  less  than  seven  cents  a pound  we 
can  better  import  than  grow  at  home.” 

ThcJY.  Y.  Evening  Post,  the  leading  tree  trade  jour- 
nal of  that,  city  commenced  an  editorial  notice  of  the 
wool  trade  a few  days  since,  in  the  following  words: 
“We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  is  be- 
coming every  year  more  certain,  viz:  that  this  coun- 
try is  adapted  by  means  of  its  extensive  prairies  to 
become  in  a few  years  a larger  producer  and  expor- 
ter of  wool  than  any  other  nation.  But  if  we 
have  such  large  quantities  of  wool  not  only  to  con- 
sume at  home  but  also  to  export,  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  surplus  flour  and  provisions  which  are  be- 
coming more  burdensome  every  year.” 

The  answer  he  gives  to  his  own  question,  is  char- 
acteristic: “These  articles  must  be  consumed  by  fo- 
reign nations  or  large  quantities  of  them  perish  on 
our  hands.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  the  controlling  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment should  be  to  secure  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  our  trade  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
Such  a course  is  directly  opposed  to  the  present  po- 
licy of  excluding  foreigners  from  our  market  and 
thereby  shutting  up  theirs  against  us.”  [.Ere.  Post. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expedient  of  the  Post,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  our  own  manufactures,  and 
thereby  creating  a home  market  for  this  surplus  pro- 
vision, is,  to  open  our  ports  to  foreigners,  by  reduc- 
ing the  duties,  and  depend  upon  Mr.  Pee]  and  his 
parliament  to  abandon  their  corn  laws  and  protec- 
tive policy; — rather  a hopeless  adventure  that! 

The  Wool  Trade  and  Wool  Manufactures. 
Prices.  The  following  item  was  prepared  for  the 
Chronicle  page  of  the  Register  three  weeks  ago,  but 
was  crowded  out  at  the  time.  It  is  wortli  recording 
as  evidence  of  prices  &c.,  at  the  lime. 

Wool.  The  new  clip  is  now  coming  to  market 
25  000  lb.  was  sold  at  Cleveland  O.  at  33  cts  for  No 
L,  30  cts  for  No.  2,  and,  28  cts  for  No.  3,  to  eastern 
houses.  At  Rochester  N.  Y.  the  quantity  purchased 
up,  to  the  19th  inst.  was  250,000  lb.  principally  for 
cash.  At  Poughkeepsie,  brisk  demand  had  advanced 
prices.  Extra  fine  Saxony  brought  60  cts.  cash; 
Bakewell,  27  a 28  ct3.  At  Philadelphia,  the  week’s 
sales  ending  22d  inst.  comprised  13,000  lb.  common 
tub  washed,  at  34  a 36;  10,500  lb.  common  half 
blood  at  35  a 36;  1000  lb  Merino  at  40;  1,600  lb  com- 
mon at  34L  25,000  lb.  new  clip  was  also  shipped 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  eastward  during  the  week. 
At  Baltimore  29th  June  on  active  demand,  full  blood- 
ed Merino,  40  a 45  cts.  Saxony  45  a 50;  three  quar- 
ter blooded  Merino  38  a 42;  half  do  35  a 38;  quarter 
do  tub  washed  31  a 35;  :-:n  washed  Saxony  and  Meri- 
no 23  a 30;  half  blood  20  a 23. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  broad  prairie  lands  of  the 
Erom  the  Boston  Shipping  List. 
west  afford  the  amplest  means  for  those  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  to  make  itsuccesful.  The  west  is  des- 
tined to  become  a great  wool  growing  country,  and 
hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Union  in  the  growth  of 
this  article,  as  the  south  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
In  the  territory  of  Iowa,  during  the  past  year,  sheep 
have  been  driven,  principally  from  Ohio  and  Indiana 
in  large  numbers,  sometimes  2000  in  a single  drove — 
and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  west  the  trade  has 
been  nearly  doubled.  As  near  as  we  can  estimate, 
j the  number  of  sheep,  and  the  average  of  wool,  allow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  2|  pounds,  and  the  total  value  for 
1843,  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  sheep  34,000,000 

Pounds  of  wool,  85,000,000 

Value  at  31  cts.  per  lb.  §26,350,000 

The  increase  in  the  growth  of  this  article,  for  three 
years,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  estimate: 
Growth  of  1843,  lbs.  85,000,000 

Growth  of  1840,  35,801,114 


Increase  in  favor  of  1843,  49,197,886 

While  we  arc  making  these  rapid  strides  in  the 


growth  of  domestic  wool,  our  import  trade  in  foreign 
is  gradually  diminishing,  and  that  of  domestic  taking 
its  place,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  for  four  years: 
1843,  Ibs,  4,839,470  1842,  lbs  11 ,420,952 

1841,  15,000,410  1840,  9,89S,740 

Our  manufactures  in  wool  are  also  advancing  and 
extending  themselves.  In  the  stale  of  Maine,  five 
new  woollen  factories  are  going  up  at  the  present 
lime,  and  the  call  for  machinery  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  the  supply  is  obtained.  The  amount 
of  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  capital  invested  in 
the  United  States,  for  four  years,  is  as  follows: 


Value  of  Woollens 

Capital 

Manufactures. 

Invested. 

1840, 

$20,G96,999 

§15,765,121 

1841, 

22,421,748 

17,078,884 

1842, 

24,290,227 

18,502,124 

1843, 

26,314,413 

20,043,968 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  growth  of  wool, 
we  will  become  exporters  to  a considerable  extent. 

Wool  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Prairie  grown  wool. 
Attention  is  being  turned  to  the  growing  of  wool  as 
a staple  of  western  traffic.  Tne  natural  growth  upon 
their  linen  1 1 i vated  prairies,  is  estimated  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  thirty  millions  of  sheep. 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  says — “We  noticed  above 
thirty  bales  of  fine  wool  that  arrived  in  the  steam- 
boat Jasper,  from  the  counties  of  Fulton  and  Greene, 
in  Illinois.  It  was  owned  by  a Mr.  Moore,  who  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  and  ma- 
nufacturing wool.  He  has  one  thousand  sheep  at  his 
fold  in  Illinois,  and  says  that  the  prairies  of  the  west 
are  much  better  for  raising  sheep  and  wool  than  the 
agricultural  lands  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Their 
wool  is  cleaner,  their  fleeces  and  less  torn,  and  do 
not  contain  so  much  oil,  and  on  that  account  the 
wool  is  much  better  for  manufacturing  purposes.  His 
wool  is  principally  from  Mexico  or  Saxon  sheep,  and 
would  command  37 i cents  per  pound  in  this  market. 
He  states  that  many  farmers  are  goingextensively  into 
the  sheep  and  wool  business  in  that  part  of  Illinois; 
that  farms  are  opening  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
many  sheep  have  been  recently  brought  on  from 
Ohio,  some  droves  numbering  as  high  as  one  thou- 
sand; and  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a very  extensive 
and  lucrative  business  on  the  prairies.  All  that  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  Illinois,  as  a wool-growing  coun- 
try, is  equally  applicable  to  Missouri,  and  when  we 
will  have  many  factories  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cloth  in  our  own  state.  So  long  as  we  depend  on 
Great  Britain  for  our  woollen  clothes  and  clothing, 
vve  had  little  use  for  wool:  but  since  our  whig  tariff 
lias  afforded  a fair  protection  to  American  wool  and 
_to  our  woollen  manufactories,  a new  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  business,  and  a wide  and  profitable 
field  has  thus  been  opened  for  the  labor  and  enter- 
prize  of  our  farmers  and  manufactures.  We  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  absurd  than  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  send  millions  of  dollars  to 
England  for  cloth  made  of  British  wool  and  by  Bri- 
tish laborers,  where  it  can  be  raised  and  manufac- 
tured so  advantageously  in  our  own  country.  It  must 
be  a British  parly  that  would  advocatesuch  a policy.” 

Chicago  ( Illinois)  Wool  market.  It  is  computed 
that  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  of  the  growth 
of  Illinois,  have  been  sent  from  Chicago  to  the  New 
York  market  the  present  season.  If  the  article  comes 
from  other  parts  of  the  Union  in  the  same  proportion 
“Jack  Frost”  will  have  little  chance  to  operate  next 
winter. 

Ohio  wool  market.  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says: 
“■Wool  is  in  all  old  countries  a great  staple.  In  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  a deficiency  in  the 
woollen  manufactures,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  article  till  the  war  of  1812,  when  sheep  were 
extensively  raised,  and  large  factories  were  erected. 
The  tariff  of  1842  has  again  given  a new  vigorous 
impulse  to  (he  growth  of  this  great  staple;  so  that  the 
price  of  wool  has  improved,  and  the  region  in  which 
it  is  cultivated  widely  extended.  We  learn  from 
gentlemen  of  intelligence  that  in  the  two  last  years 
the  sheep  culture  has  attracted  great  attention  in 
Northern  Ohio.  Exports  from  the  Lake  ports  were 
made  in  1843  to  a considerable  amount,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  rapidly  increased.  The  following 
are  the  exports  of  wool  from  Ohio  in  1843: 


Cleveland, 

391,138  lbs. 

Portsmouth, 

. 38,541 

Marietta, 

30,240 

Cincinnati, 

3,117 

Total, 

463,036 

In  1842,  . - • 

. . 237,466 

Increase, 

225,570 

“It  thus  appears  that  the  export  of  wool  last  year 
increased  100  per  cent,  on  the  year  previous.  We 
I anticipate  that  this  article  will  become  one  of  the 
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41,746  lbs. 


321,179  lbs. 
$ 9,631 
105,989 


150,000  lbs. 


great  staples  of  the  slate,  and  will  thus  add  incalcu- 
lably to  the  future  wealth  of  Ohio.  The  rolling 
lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  joint  production  of 
wheat  and  wool.  These,  with  Indian  corn  in  the 
bottoms,  will  make  Ohio  the  great  centre  of  agricul- 
ture.” 

Akron  (Ohio)  Wool  market ■ “No  less  than  200,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  has  been  purchased  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  this  season,  at  an  average  cash  price  of  thirty- 
one  cents.  Last  year  the  price  was  twenty  three 
cants — a gain  of  $16,000  to  the  growers.  In  1841 
there  was  no  wool  market  there,  thus  far  at  least 
$62,000  have  been  paid  out  for  wool.” 

Washington  (Pa.)  Wool  market.  The  Washington 
(Pa.)  Reporter,  of  the  16th  inst.  says:  “The  wool  clip 
of  this  county  has  been  large  and  the  market  unusu- 
ally brisk  for  some  weeks  past.  This  new  impulse 
to  the  wool  business  is  an  immediate  result  of  the 
whig  tariff,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  is  so  consider- 
ed by  all  intelligent  men.  The  crop  of  this  county 
alone  for  the  present  season  will  reach  at  least  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds — and  may,  possibly,  exceed 
that  amount.  The  whole  of  the  crop  has  been  readi- 
ly taken  up,  by  purchasers  in  this  county  and  Pitts- 
burg, at  an  advance  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  over 
the  prices  of  last  year:  Thus  has  the  very  large  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  been  scat- 
tered among  the  farmers  of  Washington  county  for 
the  article  of  wool  alone,  while  she  is  but  a little  be- 
hind any  other  county  in  the  state  in  the  largeness  of 
her  grain  crop  the  present  season.” 

Cleveland  Wool  market.  Official  report.  The 
Cleveland  (O.)  Herald  publishes  the  following  offi- 
cial comparative  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Wool 
exported  from  the  port  of  Cleveland  from  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  to  1st  July,  1843  and  1844. 

Total  quantity  of  wool  exported  from 
opening  of  navigation  to  1st  July, 

1843: 

Total  qunntity  of  wool  exported  from 
opening  of  navigation  to  1st  July, 

1844, 

Value  of  wool  exported  to  July  1,  ’43, 

“ “ “ to  July  1,  ’44, 

Quantity  of  wool  in  warehouses,  rea- 
dy for  shipment  on  the  1st  July, 

1844. 

William  Milford,  collector 
Customhouse,  Cleveland,  July,  6,  1844. 
Accompayning  it  in  the  Herald  are  the  following 
emphatic  comments  on  the  result  as  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  tariff. 

“We  give  below  a statement  of  the  quantity  of 
wool  shipped  from  this  port  up  to  the  1st.  and  a like 
statement  for  last  year  prepared  by  collector  Mil- 
ford. We  have  in  years  past,  occasionally  seen  a 
wagon  load  of  wool  in  our  streets,  but  never  before 
this  year  have  our  citizens  seen  the  streets  so  fre- 
quently enlivened  with  them.  Looking  at  the  item 
of  shipments  of  wool,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quanti- 
ty this  season  exceeds  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousaud  pounds,  against  forty-one  thousand  pounds 
shipped  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1843.  We  learn  too, 
that  the  average  price  during  that  year  was  about 
twenty-three  cents.  To  what  is  this  extraordinary 
increase  in  quantity  and  price  to  be  attributed  but  to 
the  lodious  black  tariff  law  of  1842?’  That  is  a cause, 
by  creating  an  increased  demand,  adequate  to  pro- 
duce such  a result;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
known  reason,  we  cannot  well  avoid  attributing  it  to 
that.  Will  our  farmers  quietly  submit  to  such  an 
on trage  upon  their  rights  and  interests?  What!  al- 
low a policy  to  stand  that  makes  a market  for  their 
wool,  aud  at  a remunerating  price?  and  that  policy 
of  whig  origin  too?  Will  they  submit  to  this,  when 
by  electing  Polk  and  Dallas,  they  may  repeal  the 
law  that  sustains  that  policy,  and  admit  the  wool 
of  South  America,  and  all  the  world  to  boot,  duty  free? 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  wool, 
is,  however,  a matter,  in  our  humble  opinion,  of  no 
small  moment  to  the  wool  growers  of  this  part  of 
Ohio;  and  to  the  whole  state,  the  aggregate  receipts 
for  wool  will  swell  to  a very  great  sum. 

Pittsburg  too ol  market.  “Since  the  market  fairly 
opened  here  this  staple  of  the  west  has  been  pouring 
in  large  quantities  till  it  has  become  habitual  to  see 
drays  and  wagons  in  every  street  loaded  and  wending 
their  way  to  the  warehouses  of  dealers  and  trans 
porters.  The  total  exports  by  canal  till  July  1st, 
amount  to  858,984  lbs.  and  there  is  now  immense 
piles  of  sacks  stored  in  warehouses  to  be  shipped. — 
The  heaviest  shipment  have  always  been  made  in 
this  month.  The  trade  here  has  been  very  active  this 
week  and  prices  are  maintained  with  great  steadi- 
ness. We  may  observe  that  dealers  here  are  strict 
in  grading  wool.  Our  quotations  can  be  obtained  in 
cash  for  the  various  descriptions  quoted.  For  several 
choice  clips  from  Washington  county,  even  a shade 
higher  has  been  paid.  We  here  of  a sale  of  3,000 
fleeces  of  prime  in  that  county  at  50c.  6 months. 


3,000  to  arrived  were  contracted  for  this  week  in 
this  city  at  47c.  cash.  Washed  lamb  wool  28a30c. 

[Pittsburg  July  4. 

Delhi  Wool  market.  From  the  Frontier  Sentinel, 
published  at  Ogdensbur^h: 

“ That  Black  Whig  Tariff  of  1842.  Last  Friday  a 
merchant  in  this  place,  bought  the  shearing  of  a flock 
of  sheep,  for  which  he  paid  $175.  Last  year  the 
same  merchant  paid  the  same  man  for  the  shearing 
from  the  same  sheep  only  $125.  What  a ivicked  black 
tariff  that  is,  ruining  the  farmers,  laborers,  and  me- 
chanics. One  fact  like  this  outweighs  all  the  judici- 
ous tariff  arguments  that  can  be -produced. 

Fourth  of  July. — On  this  day  we  were' told  by  Mr. 
Knight,  that  he  last  year  could  not  get  15  cents  a 
pound  for  his  wool,  but  that  he  had  just  sold  it  to  one 
of  our  new  factories  for  30  cents  a pound!  Oh!  that 
black  tariff!  One  more  battle  with  the  British  free 
traders  and  we  will  have  a real  independence  and  be 
free  indeed.” 

Ogdensburg  Wool  market.  From  the  Delhi  (Del.  co.) 
Express; 

Wool  market.  Our  farmers  are  reaping  a rich  har- 
vest, thanks  to  the  indomitable  whigs  for  passing  the 
tariff  bill.  The  demand  fot  wool  is  now  great,  and 
we  are  informed,  by  our  farmers,  that  scarcely  an 
hour  passes  but  that  a purchaser,  either  from  home 
or  abroad,  is  at  their  doors,  cash  in  hand,  to  buy  their 
wool.  One  establishment  alone,  in  this  village,  has 
already  bought  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
at  prices  varying  from  thirty  to  forty-five  cents! — 
•XI^Last  year  this  establishment  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  all  they  wanted  at  from  twenty-two  to  twen- 
ty-eight cents!!  The  whig  tariff  is  now  in  operation, 
and  under  it  purchasers  are  almost  begging  our  far- 
mers at  their  doors  to  sell  them  their  wool  for  cash  at 
the  highest  prices;  while  before  the  tariff  went  into 
effect,  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  wool  to  mar- 
ket and  urge  it  off  at  the  lowest  rates  and  take  goods 
for  pay. 

Poughkeepsie  Wool  market — Farmers  mark  that!  We 
are  informed  that  last  week  Judge  M.  Carpenter,  of 
this  county,  sold  his  crop  of  wool,  which  was  very 
large,  for  fifty-five  cents  per  pound.  Last  year  he 
sold  the  wool  from  the  same  sheep  at  forty  cents  — 
Yet  the  locofocos  are  constantly  crying  out  that  the 
tariff  is  no  benefit  to  the  farmers!  Here  the  farmers 
can  see,  as  well  as  in  hundreds  of  other  instances, 
that  the  tariff  operates  to  benefit  them  as  much  as 
any  other  class.  Wool  goes  up  because  as  manufac- 
tures revive  it  is  the  first  thing  wanted.  Let  the  sys- 1 
tem  be  kept  up  firmly,  and  in  a little  time  every  thing  j 
else  will  begin  to  advance  in  like  manner. 

[Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 

Rochester,  New  York,  wool  market.  The  wool  mar-  i 
ket  in  Western  New  York,  this  season,  has  been 
spirited,  and  a great  number  of  eastern  buyers  tra- 1 
versing  this  quarter.  The  amount  bought  in  this1 
city,  up  to  this  time,  is  not  far  from  half  a million  of 
pounds,  at  an  advance 'of  from  5 to  10  cents  over 
last  year’s  prices.  Sales  are  now  quick  for 


Saxony,  at  ...  38  to  44 

Merino,  . . . . 35  to  40  t 

Half-blood,  do.  . . . 30  to  37^ 

Common  to  quarter  blood,  . 28  to  33 

Last  season,  raising  one  million  of  pounds  was 
bought  here.  It  will  not  reach  this  amount  this 
season,  as  the  eastern  manufacturers  have  agencies 
for  purchasing,  located  in  nearly  every  village  in 
Western  New  York. 

By  letters  from  Michigan,  I learn  that  the  advance 
is  equally  as  great  in  that  state,  as  here.  Prices 
ranging  from  30  to  42.  The  qualities  at  the  west  are 
not  so  good  as  those  in  this  region. 

Letters  from  Ohio  give  the  same  import  as  to 
prices. 

Three  lots  from  Illinois,  have  reached  here  for  a 
market  and  sold  on  an  advance  of  36  cents.  The 
prices  at  Chicago,  about  the  same  as  here.  S. 

[Nac  York  Tribune. 

From  the  Rochester  Democrat.  The  tariff  and  wool — 
•2  convert.  We  had  a conversation  the  other  day, 
with  a gentleman,  who  related  to  us  the  following 
incident:  In  going  out  to  Riga,  a few  days  since,  he 
met  an  old  friend  coming  to  the  city  with  a load  of 
wool.  As  usual,  the  two  stopped  for  a chat,  when 
the  old  gentleman  avowed  himself  to  be  as  strong  a 
loco  as  ever,  and  chiefly  “because  the  whig 
tariff  of  1842  made  the  manufacturer  rich  without  at 
all  benefitting  the  farmer.”  This  his  paper  told  him, 
and  this  he  believed.  His  friend  tried  to  show  him 
his  error,  but  he  met  every  statement  with  the 
usual  retort — “that’s  a whig  lie.”  He  came  to  the 
city,  however,  and  sold  his  wool  to  Mr.  Erickson, 
who  paid  him  some  forty  cents  a pound.  This  price 
far  exceeded  his  expectations,  and  he  asked  what  it 
meant?  Of  course  his  question  was  answered,  and  in  | 
a manner  perfectly  satisfactory.  ; 

Well,  he  retured  home,  with  a light  heart  and  a 


stopping  place  near  home,  he  beset  the  landlord 
for  having  permitted  a lying  handbill  to  be  stuck 
up  in  his  bar  room — “not,”  said  he,  “that  I am  op- 
posed to  fair  play,  but  because  it  contains  state- 
ments which  I know  to  be  false.  It  denounces  the 
tariff  as  a measure  which  benefits  no  one  but  the  ma- 
nufacturer. This  I know  to  be  false,  and  I have  more 
than  two  hundred  reasons  in  mv  pocket  at  this  mo- 
ment for  what  I say,  (slapping  his  pocket  book.) — 
Three  years  ago,  he  continued,  “1  owned  $100,  which 
had  to  be  paid  in  July.  I was  cramped,  and  had  no- 
thing upon  which  to  raise  it  except  my  wool.  This 
1 took  to  the  city;  but  I was  unable  to  raise  one  dol- 
lar in  cash  for  it.  The  best  I could  do  with  it  was 
to  take  cloths  in  exchange  for  it.  These  I could  not 
get  rid  of  for  cash  in  season,  and  the  result,  was  I 
had  to  borrow  a part  of  the  amount  which  I owed, 
and  I paid  the  debt  at  the  end  of  an  execution.  Last 
year  I did  a little  better  with  my  wool.  I got  27 
cents  a pound — halfcash  and  half  cloths;  but  this  year 
I have  sold  my- wool — which  is  no  better  in  quality 
than  last  year — to  Mr.  Erickson,  for  forty  cents  a 
pound , and  here  is  the  cash.  And  why  this  change? 
It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  which 
lying  men  made  me  believe  was  an  injury  to  the  far- 
mer. - * ' * * * 

The  foregoing  is  no  fiction.  The  friend  who  com- 
municated the  incident  to  us  can  be  relied  upon;  and, 
if  needs  be,  the  name  of  the  farmer  can  be  given. — 
Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  There  are  thousands 
similarly  affected  here  and  elsewhere.  The  ball 
is  rolling  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  a proper 
impetus. 

From  the  same  of  another  date.  The  icay  the 
Tariff  ruins  Farmery  On  Saturday,  we  noticed  three 
loads  of  wool  coming  into  the  city  for  a merchant. — 
We  had  a little  curiosity  to  know  what  it  sold  for. 
The  first  load  was  from  John  W-adhams,  esq.  of  Parma 
and  contained  ] ,941  pounds,  and  sold  for  38i  cents. 
Last  year  it  w-as  dull  at  30  cents.  The  tariff  put  into 
the  pocket  of  Mr.  Wadhams  over  $160  on  Hi  is  one 
load.  1 he  second  load  was  from  John  Hamlin,  esq. 
of  East  Bloomfield,  and  weighed  2,091  pounds.  Mr 
II.  pocketed  his  40  cts.  a pound  for  it.  Last  year  he 
got  30.  Here  then,  Mr.  Hamlin  is  benefitted  in  a 
single  year,  over  $200  by  the  tariff  that  the  locos  are 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  farmers  will  ruin  them. 
The  third  was  from  Josiah  C.  Taft,  esq.,  of  West 
Bloomfield,  weighing  1,527  pounds.  It  sold  for  38 
and  40  cents.  Last  season  for  29  cents.  Making  a 
difference  of  over  $150.  Such  ruin  our  farmers  are 
always  willing  to  stare  them  in  the  face. 

Wool. — Buffalo,  June  5.  Another  heavy  invoice 
of  fleece  wool,  some  75  bales,  came  in  to-day  from 
Ohio,  cn  route  for  a Utica  manufacturer.  The  dea- 
lers here  are  picking  up  considerable  quantities  of 
fleece  now  being  brought  in  by  the  farmers.  The 
best  of  samples  bring  from  30  to  35  cents.  Inferior 
below  that  mark. 


heavy  pocket;  and  when  he  reached  his  ordinary  and  ready  cash  sales. 


Buffalo  wool  market.  Buffalo,  Aug.  2.  The  whole 
of  the  wool  exported  this  season  is  1,526,000  lbs., 
being  280,000  lbs.  over  the  total  shipped  in  1843. 
The  export  from  the  lake  region  this  season  will,  I 
think,  amount  to  more  than  2,000,000  lbs. 

[ Correspondent  of  Livingston  Co's  Express. 

Ithaca  Wool  Market.  The  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Chroni- 
cle says:  “Our  village  is  becoming  a great  wool  mart. 
Wool  growers  are  flocking  in  with  loads  and  parcels 
every  day,  and  finding  ready  sale,  for  cash,  at  good 
prices.  Some  of  our  merchants  are  purchasing  on 
their  own  account,  and  others  as  agents  for  eastern 
houses  and  manufactories.  Some  $70,000  or  $100,- 
000 — perhaps  a larger  sum  vvill  be  paid  out  for' wool 
here  the  present  season.  The  prices  of  coarse  grades 
are  fully  50  per  cent,  above  the  prices  of  last  year. 
Coarse  wool  is  especially  in  demand.  The  reason  of 
this  is  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent tariff.  Under  the  former  tariff,  wool  costing  less 
than  8 cents  per  pound  was  duty  free;  and  it  imposes 
no  sufficient  guards  against  the  fraudulent  introduc- 
tion of  fair  grades,  mixed  with  impurities  to  reduce 
its  cost  to  the  Iree  rate.  But  under  the  present  ta- 
riff all  wool  costing  over  7 cents  per  pound  pays  a 
duty  of  3 cents  a pound  specific,  and  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  and  all  wool  costing  7 cents  or  under,  pays 
a duty  of  5 per  cent.,  and  guarded  provision  is  made 
to  prevent  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  fair  grades 
mixed  with  impurities  at  this  rate,  by  estimating 
such  wool  at  what  it  would  cost  freed  from  impuri- 
ties, and  imposing  upon  it  the  higher  rate  of  duty. — 
The  effect  has  been  to  restrict  the  importation,  so 
that  it  has  fallen  crff  more  than  two-thirds,  and  the 
deficiency  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  coarse  grades  of 
American  wool.  Hence  the  brisk  demand,  and  high 
prices. 

The  finer  grades  of  wool,  though  not  advanced  in 
price  from  last  year  as  much  as  the  coarser,  are  yet 
advanced  from  25  to  33  percent.,  with  briskdemand, 
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Now,  suppose  you  strike  off  this  protecting  duty  on 
wool,  and  the  equivalent  one  on  woollen  goods,  and 
admit  the  importation  of  both  duty  free,  as  our  Bri- 
tish free  traders  desire,  what  effects  would  result? — 
Would  the  American  manufactories  continue  in  ac 
tivity?  Would  the  brisk  demand  and  cash  payments 
for  American  wool  continue?  -Would  the  valuable 
home  market  for  other  productions  of  the  farmer — 
his  wheat,  pork,  butter,  &c.,  which  the  prosperous 
condition  of  manufacturing  operations  secures,  re- 
main to  him? 

When  American  manufacturing  was  postrated  by 
British  free  trade,  could  clothes  be  purchased  any 
cheaper?  And  when  the  manufacture! s were  driven 
from  the  work-shops  to  the  field  and  employed  in 
raising  wheat  and  potatoes  for  their  own  sustenance, 
where  would  be  the  market  for  the  farmer’s  surplus? 
Not  in  England,  certainly,  from  whence  the  British 
cloths  would  come  free  of  duty.  England  protects 
herself  by  heavy  duties  upon  such  articles,  and  the 
specie,  not  the  farmer’s  produce,  must  go  out  of  the 
country  to  pay  for  British  cloths.  No:  the  farmer’s 
ready  and  profitable  market  would  be  destroyed. — 
Why,  the  manufactories  in  the  single  state  of  Mas 
sachusetts,  if  not  in  a single  town  in  that  state,  now 
use  more  New  York  and  western  flour  in  the  single 
article  of  starch  than  all  our  exportations  of  the 
article! 

These  extracts  show  conclusively,  what  the  far- 
mers themselves  think  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff" 
of  1842  upon  their  peculiar  interests.  They  have 
been  taken,  in  each  case,  from  papers  published  at 
the  very  places  of  which  they  speak,  and  give  facts 
which  come  under  their  own  observation.  Is  not 
their  evidence  entitled  to  quite  as  much  weight  as 
the  speculations  of  the  Evening  Post,  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  other  free  trade  organs? 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  first  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
was  that  leading  from  the  Quincy  Granite  Quarries 
to  Boston, — miles,  in  the  year  1836.  A line  of 
railroads  now  extends  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  miles,  which  is  about  to  be 
constructed  to  complete  the  chain.  The  number, 
length,  and  importance  of  roads  also  constructed, 
leading  from  east  to  west — and  from  the  Ohio  river 
towards  the  lakes,  far  surpass  the  line  along  the  At- 
lantic. The  progress  of  many  have  been  arrested  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  times  through  which  the  coun- 
try has  passed.  Indications  of  their  being  resumed, 
and  we  hope  prosecuted  at  a more  rational  pace  than 
they  were  for  a time,  are  discernible  in  all  directions. 
The  last  British  papers  refer  the  activity  of  their 
iron  trade  to  heavy  orders  from  this  country  for  rail 
road  iron — amounting  it  is  stated  to  300,000  tons. 

We  adduce  a single  example. 

Railroad  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Coosa  river. 

Alabama  is  about  to  extend  the  field  of  Internal 
Improvement.  An  Internal  Improvement  conven- 
tion, was  held  at  Huntsville,  on  the  17th  June,  at 
which  delegates  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee  and  a numerous  attendance  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Alabama  attended.  C.  C.  Clay,  Esq.,  M.  C., 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention,  who,  on  ta- 
king the  chair,  addressed  the  convention  upon  the 
more  immediate  purpose  of  their  assembling,  which 
was  to  originate  measures  to  construct  a railroad 
from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Coosa  river,  thereby  form- 
ing a connexion  with  the  lines  of  railroads  from  the 
commercial  emporiums  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  with  ttie  tributary  waters  of  Mobile  Bay, 
was  particularly  enforced  on  the  consideration  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Clay  said  that  this  enterprise  called 
for  the  instant  and  energetic  action  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee  valley,  so  as  to  meet  the  Georgia  works, 
which  were  advancing  to  the  borders  of  our  state  and 
would  be  completed  within  the  year  1S45.  That 
personal  interest,  as  well  as  national  security  was  in- 
volved in  this  great  work,  and  lie  appealed  to  the 
convention  on  these  high  considerations  to  lend  their 
aid  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  Hon.  John  P.  King,  of  Georgia,  addressed  the 
convention  in  an  emphatic  and  interesting  speech 
on  the  subject.  He  gave  statistics  of  the  Georgia 
roads  to  shew  that  by  proper  management  and  direc- 
tion, railroads  judiciously  located,  could  be  made 
profitable  for  investment  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large.  He  dwelt,  particularly,  on  the 
advantages  that  must  result  to  this  country  from  open- 
ing the  communication  with  the  Georgia  railroads — 
in  the  immense  saving  of  time  in  sending  cotton  arid 
other  produce  to  market  and  receiving  returns: — in 
the  charges  incident  to  transporting  and  selling;  and 
in  the  reduced  prices  at  which  all  articles  consumed 
in  this  country  would  be  imported.  He  suggested 
that  the  work  could  be  done  without  the  assistance 
of  a dollar  more  in  money  than  would  pay  lor  the 


rail-iron,  locomotives,  and  engineering.  That  labor 
diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton,  which  was 
likely  to  be  greatly  depressed  in  price,  would  accom- 
plish the  work  without  embarrassment  or  hindrance 
to  any  one.  He  insisted,  strenuously,  that  the  only 
way  to  succeed  and  prosper,  was  to  avoid  going  into 
debt  for  the  work,  and  gave  interesting  statements 
illustrative  of  the  correctness  of  this  position. 

A committee  was  appointed,  to  report  to  this  con- 
vention the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  objects, 
composed  of  the  Hon.  J.  P.  King,  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Reynolds,  of  Ga.;  Col.  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina; 
Win.  Spencer  Brown,  of  Ga.;  David  Deshler,  of 
Alabama;  Col.  Edwin  Hickman,  of  Tennessee;  Gen. 
J.  P.  Frazier,  of  Ala.;  Gen.  J.  T.  Bradford,  of  Ala.; 
Dr.  Morrison,  do,;  Judge  Wyeth,  do. ; James  I Don- 
egan,  esq.,  do.;  John  H.  Lewis,  do.;  Thomas  Bran- 
don, do.;  Gen’l  B.  M.  Lowe,  do.;  Win.  J.  Mastin, 
esq.,  do.;  and  the  president  of  the  convention. 

The  committee  made  an  able  report  at  3 o’clock. 
They  represent  this  as  the  ‘last  link  unprovided  for,  in 
a continuous  line  of  railroad  and  steamboat  communi- 
cation from  the  seaports  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  to 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  committee  have  the  full- 
est assurance  that  lines  of  railroads  from  Charleston 
and  Savannah  will  connect  with  Rome  on  the  Coosa 
river  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  They  are  also 
assured,  that  the  Coosa  river  is  navigable  at  all  sea- 
sons, for  boats  of  moderate  draft,  from  Rome  to  the 
mouth  of  Willis’  creek; — a similar  capacity  for  navi- 
gation is  at  all  times  found  in  the  Tennessee  river 
from  Gunter’s  Landing  to  Decatur.  The  Decatur 
and  Tuscumbia  railroad  avoids  the  Muscle  Shoals 
and  connects  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee below  them;  which,  through  the  Ohio,  connect 
with  the  Mississippi.  The  committee  also  entertain 
strong  hopes  that  a growing  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  great  line  of  improvement  may  lead  to 
new  and  successful  efforts  to  revive  and  complete 
the  Memphis  and  La  Grange  railroad,  leading  from 
Memphis  direct  to  Tuscumbia.  This  work  is  par- 
tially executed,  and  it  it  is  hoped,  is  only  temporari- 
ly suspended.  , 

“The  national  importance  of  this  line  of  improve- 
ments has  been  frequently  noticed  by  the  statesman 
and  politician,  and  being  too  obvious  to  question,  will 
not  be  dwelt  upon  in  tins  report.  Its  importance  to! 
the  people  of  North  Alabama  and  of  the  valley  of 
Tennessee,  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  committee 
more  especially  to  consider,  and  its  importance"  to 
them  the  committee  believe  cannot  be  loo  strongly 
urged.  It  will  secure  to  them  a cheap,  easy,  expe- 
ditious, and  certain  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  open 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  those  channels  of  com- 
munication now  open  to  them,  and  which  they  have 
been  heretofore  accustomed  to  use.  The  vast  im- 
provements in  the  locomotive  engine,  by  improved 
power,  the  saving  of  insurance,  higher  prices  north 
of  the  Florida  capes,  lower  charges,  and  the  great 
advantages  of  quick  and  certain  returns,  induce  a 
strong  conviction  upon  the  committee  that  a very 
large  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  of  this  section  will 
be  transported  over  this  line  with  much  advantage 
to  the  producer,  and  the  conviction  is  yet  stronger 
that  the  freight  on  merchandize,  in  return  to  the 
same  point,  will  bear  no  comparison  to  that  now 
paid.  Little  doubt  seems  now  "to  be  entej'tained,  by 
practical  men  connected  with  railroads,  that  with  a 
heavy  business,  one  dollar  and  thirty-three  cents  per 
ton,  per  one  hundred  miles,  will  pay  a fair  profit  on 
the  investment.  No  good  reason  is  perceived  by  the 
committee,  why  this  line  should  not,  with  some  hea- 
vy business,  transport  as  cheaply  as  another.  Its  cosl 
will  be  less,  and  an  examination  of  official  reports 
will  show  that  the  economy  of  management  has  been 
as  good,  if  not  better,  upon  those  links  of  the  line  al- 
ready in  operation.  Making  the  liberal  allowances 
however,  of  §12  50  per  ton  for  the  entire  distance 
from  the  coast  to  Gunter’s  Landing,  being  about  dou- 
ble the  estimate  named,  and  the  consumer  will  be 
taxed  only  one-sixth  of  the  freight  he  now  pays  from 
the  ports  with  which  lie  is  now  most  accustomed  to 
deal.  He  may  deal  even  with  the  same  ports  through 
this  channel  and  a coast  navigation, — at  generally 
much  less  than  one-half  the  rates  lie  now  pays.  The 
committee  could  no.t  without  statistics  approach  ac- 
curacy on  the  subject,  but  do  not  believe  they  would 
hazard  much  in  assuming,  that  the  saving  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  valley,  by  the  completion  of  this 
work,  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  it  in  a single  year.” 

The  committee  having  shown  the  importance  of 
the  contemplated  impiovement,  will  next  briefly  con- 
sider its  practicability,  and  values  as  an  investment. 
The  whole  of  the  route  lias  never  been  surveyed,  and 
no  part  of  it,  perhaps,  with  that  attention  necessary 
in  fixing  a final  location.  From  information  receiv- 
ed, however,  and  tacts  communicated  by  persons 
well  acquainted  with  localities  on  that  part  ol  the 
route  where  most  difficulty  is  supposed  to  exist,  the 


committee  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  a route  may 
be  procured,  by  no  means  expensive,  and  with  grades 
not  objectionable.  Prudence  will  dictate  that  no  de- 
cisive step  be  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
until  a careful  survey  of  the  route  shall  be  made  , by 
a competent  Engineer.  From  views  already  expres- 
sed by  the  committee,  they  can  entertain  no  doubt, 
that  the  proposed  road  if  practicable,  will  be  a most 
profitable  investment  to  the  stockholder.  Every  ele- 
ment of  cost  in  the  construction  of  railroads  is  now 
extremely  low, — and  no  probable  estimate  for  the 
work  can  greatly  exceed  §300,000.  On  this  small 
capital  the  profits  would  be  large,  unless  the  commit- 
tee have  greatly  over  estimated  the  business  that  will 
be  dune  upon  the  road.  Free  from  all  apprehension 
of  delay  in  summer  by  low  water,  or  in  winter  by 
ice,  this  route  will  naturally  be  preferred  by  a vast 
section  of  country,  to  the  uncertain  and  dilatory 
route  of  the  Ohio  river.  It  will  also,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, concentrate  the  intercourse  between  North  and 
South  Alabama,  which  will  probably  be  much  in- 
creased by  an  ultimate  extension  of  the  route  to  Sel- 
ma and  VVetumpka. 

The  committee  are  not  deterred  from  the  opinions 
here  expressed,  by  the  general  opinion,  which  they 
know  prevails,  that  railroads  have,  heretofore  proved 
an  unprofitable  investment  This  impression  lias  been 
produced  by  general  results,  but  without  a know- 
ledge of  facts,  or  a full  and  proper  understanding  of 
the  subject.  An  examination  of  the  subject  lias  ful- 
ly satisfied  the  committee  that  railroads  well  located, 
and  well  managed,  are,  perhaps  without  exception’ 
yielding  a fair  and  constantly  increasing  nett  profit’ 
and  if  the  stockholders  in  all  of  them  do  not  receive 
regular  dividends,  it  is  because  the  profits  are  applied 
to  make  up  a capital,  originally  deficient,  instead  of 
making  additional  calls  on  the  stockholders.  It  is 
important  further  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  roads  now  in  operation  were  built  anterior  to  ma- 
ny great  improvements  in  railroad  economy,  and  at  a 
cost  more  than  double  that  at  which  similar  works 
may  be  now  constructed. 

Though  the  committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  stock,  with  good  management,  will  be  a pro- 
fitable investment,  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  consi Jeration  that  will  stimulate  the 
; people  of  North  Alabama  to  accomplish  a work  so 
clearly  within  their  means.  A glance  at  the  map  is 
only  necessary  to  demonstrate. the  effect  of  this  work 
in  the  emancipation  of  their  commerce.  - Land  lock- 
ed at  present  in  all  directions,  and  compelled  to  seek 
distant  sea  ports  through  obstructed  and  uncertain 
channels,  they  will,  on  the  completion  of  this  im- 
provement, be  able  to  reach  healthy  sea-ports,  in 
their  own  latitude,  in  48  hours;  and  being  north  of 
the  Capes  and  Straits  of  Florida— will  have  before 
them  the  cheap  navigation  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  to 
foieign  ports,  if  they7  wish  them,  from  Archangel  to 
Calcutta.  No  one  can  be  charged  with  disaffection 
to  our  political  Union — by  exhibiting  a wish  to  do 
something  for  that  sectron'of  country  to  which  he  be- 
longs. All  good  citizens  wish  to  be  recollected  af- 
ter they  are  gone,  and  by  their  useful  works  whilst 
living,  to  establish  a just  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity. 


, uurvwti,  aiiuuiu  HOI  ue  ICIL  to  a icv 
spirited  individuals,  but  a confiding  spirit  of  cooper 
ation  should  prevail;  each  contributing  according  ti 
his  means,  and  no  one  to  be  asked  to  exceed  them 
A large  amount  of  money  will  not  be  required,  as  th 
chaitei  contains  a provision  which  authorizes  an  ar 
rangement  with  stockholders  (who  prefer  it)  to  worl 
out  their  subscriptions.  IL  is  believed  that  this  priv- 
ilege may  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  many  of  ou 
planters,  upon  the  contemplated  work.  There  seem 
to  be  every  indication  at  present  of  a very  abundan 
cotton  crop  the  present  year,  and  the  market  for  th i 
staple  being  now  much  depressed,  a still  further  de 
dine  may  be  reasonably  apprehended.  The  commit 
tee  therefore,  believe  that  many  planters  could  no 
empioy  their  labor  and  surplus  provisions  so  profits 
biy  in  any  other  way,  as  to  rest  their  cotton- lands 
and  execute  contracts  for  stock  during  the  next  year 
Tn  this  way  much  of  the  work  may  be  done  withou 
embarrassment  to  any,  whilst  the  benefits  will  be  fel 
by  all.  Whilst  making  a profitable  investment  fu 
themselves,  they  will  be  contributing  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  a great  public  -work,  the  benefits  o 
which  will  descend  to  their  posterity,  and  be  felt  am 
acknowledged  by  millions  yet  unborn. 

The  committee  proposed  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  completion  of  a railroad- 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Coosa  with  those  of  th 
Tennessee  at  Gunter’s  Landing — is  a work  of  greu 
national  as  well  as  local  importance,  and  especial!' 
to  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee. 

2.  Resolved , I hat  (he  commissioners  named 
act  o.l  incorporation  be  requested  to  take  cap1 

i ‘iurcs  to  procure  subscriptions  and  organiz 
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charter;  first  being  satisfied  of  the  practicability  and 
cost  of  tlie  work  from  a careful  survey  by  a compe- 
tent engineer. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  said  commissioners  be  re 
quested  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  said  survey, 
by  a provisional  subscription  or  otherwise,  as  they 
may  deem  most  expedient  and  proper. 

Previously  to  taking  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  resolutions,  the  president  invited  Colonel 
Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  to  address  the  conven- 
tion, which  he  did  in  an  earnest  manner,  setting  forth 
the  vast  importance  of  the  work  in  contemplation  to 
tile  people  of  the  southern  states.  He  said  that  S. 
Carolina  had  been  the  first  to  project  and  execute 
railroads  in  the  south,  and  had  turned  her  attention 
at  an  early  period  to  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, but  through  ill  advised  friends,  her  energies  had 
been  directed  towards  the  city  of  Cincinnati  instead 
of  Memphis.  That  this  work  failed  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  constructing  a railroad  across  the 
impassable  chains  of  mountains  that  interposed.  The 
observation  and  sagacity  of  Col.  Elliott,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  first  .directed  attention  to  the  proper 
channel  of  comuiU'nieation  through  the  Coosa  and 
Tennessee  valleys  towards  Memphis,  and  more  re- 
cent observation  shows  the  practicability  and  useful- 
ness of  this  great  project.  Col.  Gadsden  then  re- 
peated the  assurance  already  given  to  the  convention 
that  railroads  could  be  made  profitable  for  invest- 
ment and  cheap  modes  of  conveyance  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  produce.  The  planter  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  get  his  cotton  to  a better  market,  (and  to  realize 
returns  at  a considerable  saving  in  charges  and  insu- 
rance,) within  a week  or  ten  days.  lie  did  not  doubt 
but  that  the  people  of  this  fertile  valley  would  go  to 
work  immediately,  to  overcome,  the  only  remaining 
obstruction  in  the  line  of  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  sea-board;  a work  which,  compared  with 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  is  of  inconsiderable  magnitude. 

A committee  of  21  was  appointed  and  instructed 
to  carry  forward  the  project,  and  to  memorialize  the 
ensuing  legislature  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  asking 
tlie  application  of  such  portion  of  the  two  per  cent, 
fund,  relinquished  to  the  state,  to  aid  in  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  river  with  tne  navigable  wa- 
ters of  Mobile  Bay,  as  they  may  deem  just  and  rea- 
sonable, regarding  the  spirit  and  objects  of  said  act 
of  relinquishment. 

Railroads— The  survey  of  a route  for  a railway 
from  Boston  to  Montreal  is  progressing. 

Railways  in  Great  Britain. — The  British  govern- 
ment have  not  only  laid  hands  upon  the  banks  and 
banking  operations  of  the  kingdom,  and  converted 
them  all  into  a “single  machine”  which  the  ministry 
intend  to  work  according  as  the  case  may  require, 
but  parliament  has  also  passed  an  act,  by  authority 
of  which  the  government  can, — at  any  time  after  fif- 
teen years  from  the  completion  of  any  railroad,  on 
giving,  say  10  per  cent,  on  the  rate  of  profits, — lake 
the  management  thereof  into  its  own  hands — and  at 
pleasure,  may  purchase  out  the  work  at  the  rate  of 
25  years  of  its  annual  profit.  This  law  applies — it  is 
true — only  to  railroads  not  heretofore  chartered,  but 
it  applies  to  all  the  future  extensions  of,  and  connec- 
tions with  such  roads  as  have  been  chartered,  and  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands,  tint  the  existing  roads  are 
loo  dependent  on  government  to  plead  exception 
from  a law  that  is  intended  to  be  as  general  as  the 
government  can  now  make  it. 

The  immense  influence  acquired  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  virtue  of  those  extensions  of  tneir  power,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 


i 
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RHODE  ISLAND  AND  GOVERNOR  DORR. 


Quite  an  effort  is  manifested  in  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  in  behalf  of  the  man  vvl.o  has  been 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  is  now  undergoing  the  penal- 
ties lor  treason,  against  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. — 
An  Indignation  meeting  was  held  a few  evenings  since 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  which  Mike  Walsh  nour- 
ished in  great  style  assisted  by  Mr.  Slam  and  others. 
Resolutions  were  passed  and  sympathy  avowed.  In 
some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  similar  proceedings 
have  taken  place. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  after  commending 
the  proceedings  alluded  to  says:  “At  a meeting  ol 

the  “NationaL  Reform  Association,”  held  at  their 
head  quarters,  corner  of  Chatham  and  Mulberry 
streets,  on  Thursday  last,  Francis  C.  Treadwell, 
counsellor  at  law,  of  Portland,  Me.,  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  take  such  constitu- 
tional measures  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Dorr 
as  he  might  deem  best.  Starting  immediately  on 
ns  mission,  he  arrived  in  Providence  on  Saturday 
commenced  the  necessary  examinations. — 
y letter  since  received,  tie  observes  “the  case 
1-  so  far  as  examined.” 


Tlie  association  who  institute  these  procedings  are 
to  a man  satisfied  that  Mr  Dorr  is  the  victim  of  ille- 
gal trial,  conviction,  and  sentence — in  defiance  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  “the  supreme 
law  of  tlie  land.”  The  character  of  the  counsel,  Mr. 
T.,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  majesty  of  the 
law  will  be  vindicated,  and  an  early  decision  ob  ■ 
lained.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  thus  treats 

the  subject. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Allas: 

Sir:  Though  the  tenor  of  the  following  article  will 
not,  probably,  coincide  with  your  own  views,  I trust 
to  your  candor  to  give  it  an  insertion. 

1 Know  you  have  little  sympathy  with  the  political 
doctrines  of  the  Boston  Post,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Governor  Dorr — yet  allow  me  to  ask,  whe- 
ther that  journal  may  not  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
question  here.  You  know  me,  sir,  for  a true  whig — 
yet  I cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  regret  at 
the  severe  treatment  which  the  above  individual  is 
now  suffering  under  the  hands  of  the  Rhode  islanders. 
1 know  I shall  be  condemned,  by  a great  portion  at 
least  of  the  whig  party,  for  uttering  this  heresy — but 
the  propagation  of  (ruth  is  a paramount  consideration 
with  me.  Besides,  I understand,  from  the  Post,  that 
several  other  whigs  are  of  my  opinion. 

On  this  point,  it  behoves  us  to  speak  plainly.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  setting  strongly,  as  we  are  assured  by 
the  Post,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dorr.  Even  a congrega- 
tional clergyman  has  spoken  out,  as  we  are  also  as- 
sured by  the  Post;  and  public  opinion  will  speedily 
force  the  Rhode  Islanders  to  throw  open  their  prison 
doors,  as  we  are  likewise  assured  by  the  Post. 

The  proposition  made  by  the  Post,  that  the  neigh- 
boring states  should  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and 
make  “all  right”  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, is  a very  excellent  one — and  I hope  the  design 
will  be  carried  out.  What  right  lias  so  small  a state 
as  Rhode  Island — a state  so  weak  that  she  could  not 
raise  a ragged  regiment  to  defend  her  “people’s 
constitution,”  without  recruits  Irom  the  Five  Points 
ofNewYork — what  l ighl,  I demand,  has  this  con- 
ceited little  state  to  lock  up  her  governor  without  our 
consent?  Clearly,  no  right  at  all,  as  we  are  confident- 
ly assured  by  the  Post. 

The  great  mass  meeting  which  as  we  are  told  by 
the  Post,  (my  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  that  jour- 
nal— as  you  perceive  sir,  is  quite  equal  to  your  own,) 
tlie  great  Indignation  mass  meeting  which  is  about 
convening  at  Providence,  to  blow  down  the  walls  of 
the  state-prison  there, .by  the  breath  of  its  indigna- 
tion, will  not  I trust  leave  its  work  half  done.  After 
releasing  that  much  injured  man,  Governor  Dorr — 
and,  peradventure,  carrying  out  the  “democratic 
principle”  by  forcing  the  Rhode  Islanders,  nolens 
volens,  to  make  him  a real  governor,  and  dub  him  a 
knight,  to  boot,  with  “banks  and  beauty”  for  his 
motto — after  doing  this,  I say,  they  should  go  still 
fu  rlher. 

At  this  moment,  sir,  I grieve  to  say,  there  are 
numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens  suffering  incarceration 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  no  earthly  crime  but 
that  of  getting  up  a second  edition  of  Dorrism.  The 
mass  meeting  should  adjourn  from  Providence  to 
Philadelphia,  and  pour  forth  its  indignation  against 
Ihe  Algerines  of  that  city.  What  freemen’s  blood 
does  not  boil  within  him,  at  the  thought  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  what  we  pompously  call 
a “free  country,”  our  own  fellow  citizens  are  thrown 
into  dungeons,  merely  for  acting  as  an  “unorganized 
democracy,”  and  amusing  themselves  with  a shoot- 
ing frolic?  These  unfortunate  victims  of  tyranny  call 
for  far  more  sympathy  than  the  case  of  Mr.  Dorr,  as 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  matters  will  go  harder 
with  them.  The  villainous  Algerines  of  Philadel- 
phia are  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  if  nothing  but  the 
halter  will  put  an  end  to  Dorrism,  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws,  the  halter  must  do  it. 

In  short,  the  Algerines  of  Philadelphia  must  be 
put  down.  In  the  language  of  the  indurnationites  of 
State  street,  who  did  not  march  to  Rhode  Island — 
although  as  they  assured  us,  they  had  bloody  thoughts, 
we  must  ‘ shake  down  the  bastiles.  arid  set  the  capti- 
ves free!”  1 am  afraid,  however,  that  if  we  do  what 
the  indignat  ionites  were  so  courageously  very  near 
doing — shoulder  our  guns,  and  march  upon  this  expe- 
dition, it  might  be  the  worst  for  our  hides.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a big  state,  and  would  not  wish  to  see  us  med- 
dling. I propose,  therefore,  as  the  safer  course,  that 
we  copy  the  example  of  the  prudent  gentlemen  thus 
mentioned — stay  at  home,  and  keep  up  a heavy  fire 
Of  indignation.  Don’t  tell  me,  sir  the  language  of 
Uncle  Toby,  that  this  is  “sparrow-shot  fired  against 
a bastion.”  Who  knows  what  ten  thousand  broad 
sides  of  indignation  may  do?  Marcus  Morion  was  a 
patient  man — but  he  did  get  to  be  governor  at  last — 
and  has  been  “no  judge”  ever  since. 


I,  therefore,  rejoice  to  see  in  the  Post,  the  ther- 
mometer of  indignation  rising;  and  I freely  confess 
that  I am  up  to  fever  heat  myself,  when  that  journal 
gives  a bit  of  the  true  sublime.  Some  of  its  hits  are 
certainly  most  exquisite.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  happier  than  the  application  of  tlie  term  “hireling 
soldiers”  to  the  cilizens-of  Rhode  Island,  who,  turned 
out,  as  one  man,  to  defend  their  wives  and  children 
from  the  banditti  of  ChepacheP  I assure  you,  sir, 
that  things  like  these,  which  we  often  see  in  the  Post, 
are  not.  as  some  people  will  affirm,  written  by  a per- 
son who  is  either  an  idiot  himself,  or  takes  his  readers 
to  be  idiots. 

Allow,  me,  also,  to  bear  honorable  testimony  not 
only  to  the  veracity  and  good  sense,  but  to  the  con- 
sistency of  that  journal.  Sound  doctrine  sir,  is  always 
consistent  with  itself — and  the  political  doctrines  of 
the  Post  illustrate  this  axiom  in  a striking  manner. — 
Yesterday,  the  supremacy  of  majority  was  proclaim- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  Post:  the  majority  was  the 
sole  depository  of  power,  the  majority  might  do  any 
thing, — law,  constitution,  and  human  life,  could  be 
swept  away  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  no  one 
would  have  a right  to  complain.  Today  the  majority 
is  all  in  the  wrong;  a simple  act  of  justice  in  the  ma- 
jority is  “infamous  tyranny,  oppression,”  and  what 
not.  Indignation  meetings  must  be  got  up — and, 
these  failing,  brute  force  must  be  applied  to  compel 
a majority,  in  a neighboring  stale,  to  submit  to  a 
minority  of  a tenth  or  a twentieth  of  their  number. 
To  people  of  dull  apprehensions,  this  may  appear  a 
little  inconsistent — but  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  it 
as  we  are  confidently  assured  by  the  Post — and  there 
is  hardly  a week  passes,  but  we  have  the  express  de- 
claration of  tlie  Post  that  “Ihe  Post  is  the  best  newspa- 
per in  the  country.'1'' 

I trust,  Mr  Editor,  tlie  above  paragraphs  explain 
to  you,  fully,  why  I wish  for  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Dorr,  and  his  Philadelphia  imitators.  I really  hope 
that  more  light  will  soon  dawn  from  us,  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  crime  and  punishment.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a criminal,  after  conviction  and  sentence,  should 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty.  Tt  is  quite  enough  to 
suppose  him  hanged — and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary, this  might  do  just  as  wel  I as  the  real  halter. 
Penal  laws  in  my  opinion,  should  be  like  scarecrows, 
very  threatening  at  a distanoe,  but  very  harmless  in 
contact — or  like  quaker  guns,  that  point  out  at  the 
port  hole,  but  never  go  off. 

But,  whether  the  roarings  of  democratic  indigna- 
tion shake  down  Mr.  Dorr’s  prison  walls  or  not,  one 
thing  is  sure  for  him — that  is,  glory.  This  we  are 
confidently  assured  by  the  Post,  and  the  assertion  is 
borne  out  by  the  whole  tenor  of  American  history.— 
It  is  remarkable  that  every  one  of  those  heroes, 
whose  illustrious  footsteps  Dorr  has  followed  in, 
the  career  of  what  some  people  call  treason,  mob- 
bery,  etc.,  have  had  more  or  less  glory  attached  to 
their  memories.  Witness,  ye  venerated  shades  of 
John  Fries,  Aaron  Burr,  Daniel  Shay,  the  Whiskey 
boys,  &c.  They  have  all  received  their  due  meed  of 
glory.  Some  of  theicnames  are-  remembered;  and, 
as  to  their  monuments,  we  all  know  where  they  lie 
- — or  at  least,  where  they  lied.  QU1DAM. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


The  People  against  Disunion.  From  an  oration 
delivered  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  by  W.  C.  Pel- 
ham esq.,  we  extract  the  following  reference  to  at- 
tempts at  disunion: 

“The  other  great  danger  to  which  I would  refer, 
is  that  against  which  we  have  had  the  warning  voice 
of  Washington.  If  tlie  Harford  convention  is  doom- 
ed to  universal  abhorrence  on  the  mere  suspicion  that 
its  object  was  the  disseverance  of  the  Union,  a sus- 
picion, the  correctness  of  which  was  denied  by  its 
members  one  . and  all,  what  measure  of  detesta- 
tion should  not  be  meeted  out  to  those  in  high  office, 
who  convey  such  wishes  in  the  form  of  suppositions, 
or  to  others  who  openly  advocate  so  grand  a republi- 
can heresy.  I am  sure  that  in  this  assembly  I need 
but  read  the  following  resolutions  for  them  to  re- 
ceive unanimous  condemnation.  The  first  are  part 
of  a series  that  were  passed  in  the  recent  convention 
of  political  abolitionists,  the  Arriericam  anti-slavery 
society,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  are  as 
follows: 

“ Resolved , That  a political  union  in  any  form  be- 
tween a slaveholding  and  a free,  community,  must 
necessarily  involve  the  latter  in  the  guilt  of  sla- 
very— therefore 

“ Resolved , That  secession  from  Ihe  present  United 
States  government  is  tlie  duty  of  every  abolitionist, 
since  no  one  can  take  or  deposite  a vote  under  its 
constitu  lion  without  violating  bis  anti-siaverv  princi- 
ples and  rendering  himself  an  abettor  of  the  slave- 
holder in  his  sin. 

“ Resolved , That  fourteen  years  of  warfare  against 
the  power  have  convinced  us  that  every  act  done  in 
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the  support  of  the  American  union , rivets  the  chain  of 
the  slave — that  the  only  exodus  of  the  slave  to  free- 
dom, unless  it  be  one  of  blood,  must  be  over  the 
ruins  of  the  present  American  church  and  grave  of 
the  present  union.” 

Resolved,  That  the  abolitionists  of  this  country 
should  make  it  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  their 
agitation  to  dissolve  the  American  union.” 

The  other  comes  from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  is 
part  of  a series  adopted  by  a meeting  of  citizens  of: 
South  Carolina  held  recently  at  Beaufort: 

“ Resolved , That  if  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
under  Die  drill  of  party  leaders,  should  reject  the  trea-  j 
ty  of  annexation  we  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Texas,  | 
and  urge  them  not  to  yield  to  a just  resentment,  and 
turn  their  eyes  to  other  alliances,  but  to  believe  they  i 
have  the  warm  advocacy  of  a large  portion  of  the! 
American  public,  who  are  resolved,  that  sooner  or1 
later,  the  pledge  in  the  treaty  of  1803  shall  be  re- j 
deemed,  arid  Texas  incorporated  into  our  union.  But 
if  on  the  other  hand — we  are  not  permitted  to  bring 
Texas  into  our  Union  peacefully  and  legitimately,  as 
now  we  may,  then  we  solemnly  annouuce  to  the 
world — that  we  will  dissolve  this  Union,  sooner  than 
abandon  Texas.” 

If  in  this  connexion  we  become  aware  that  “Tex- 
as with  or  without  the  union,”  is  the  virtual  if  not  the 
acknowledged  motto  of  some  of  the  southern  friends 
of  annexation,  while  “abolition  or  dissolution,” 
is  the  cry  of  abolitionists, — that  the  tariff  question  is 
used  to  excite  one  section  of  the  country  against 
another,  and  that  interested  partisans  throughout 
the  Union  are  stirring  up  all  the  elements  of  popu- 
lar strife;  the  necessity  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one,  that  now  above  all  times,  do  we  require  calm- 
ness, intelligence,  and  honest  action  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  our  public  councils  wisdom,  experience, 
and  energy;  but  above  all  things  do  we  require  hon- 
esty of  purpose  and  intelligent  patriotism. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  whether  whigs  or 
democrats  succeed  or  fail  in  the  ensuing  elections,  all 
must  know  that  however  it  may  affect  politicians, 
their  advantage  is  but  dust  in  the  balance  compared 
to  the  interests  of  the  people;  and  that  the  whole 
country,  and  all  its  inhabitants  must  gain  or  lose 
accordingly  as  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment is  conducted.  We  have  seen  that  the  good 
deeds  and  well  established  power  of  the  feder- 
alists were  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  re-elec- 
tion of  John  Adams,  nor,  when  their  measures  be- 
came injurious,  to  exempt  them  from  condemnation; 
so  much  so,  that  their  very  name  among  us  has  be- 
come a bye-word  and  a reproach; — and  we  all  know 
that  but  a short  time  ago  the  apparently  universal' 
power  of  the  democratic  parly  was  not  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  re-election  of  their  favorite  Van  Buren,  who 
was  disposed  by  majorities  before  unheard  of  even 
when  backed  by  the  patronage  of  the  government 
and  all  the  power  of  prejudice  and  reverence 
for  the  democratic  name. 

The  instability  of  party  then,  is  a proof  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  government, — a proof  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  people, — a caution  to  majorities  against  the 
undue  exercise  of  power, — a check  of  demagogues 
who  would  mount  a hobby  through  the  idea  of  its 
being  popular,  without  regard  to  the  question  of  right 
or  wrong. 

Let  the  politicians  therefore,  lay  these  facts  to 
their^iearts,  and  take  warning.  Lot  them  seek  their 
own  advantage  in  their  country’s  good; — let  them 
discard  appeals  to  prejudices  of  the  people,  and 
strive  to  give  them  correct  information; — Let  them 
discourage  violence, — support  the  Union,  and  endeav- 
er  to  allay  our  sectional  jealousies,  and  our  political 
intolerancy; — Let  them  never  array  one  class  of  the 
community  against  another,  but  let  them  advance  by 
what  means  they  may  honestly  command,  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number, — so  shall  they  pro- 
mote true  democracy, — further  their  own  interests, 
— and  exalt  the  prosperity  aud  honor  of  the  nation. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 

The  question  whether  the  proposed  Southern  Con-i 
vention  should  be  held  at  Nashville  or  at  Richmond, 
if  held  ul  all,  is  likely  to  get  into  the  predicament  of 
certain  other  abstractions ; — that  is,  not  to  be  consider- 
ed worth  determining. 

When  the  Richmond  Clay  Club  met  and  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  such  a convention,  and  declar- 
ing that,  with  their  consent,  it  should  not  be  held  in  that 
city,  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  turn,  denounced 
such  an  interdiction  in  several  long  editorial  articles 
and  no  very  delicate  terms.  It  looked  for  some  days 

as  if  the  parties  would  be  brought  into  direct  issue, 

by  the  passage  of  a resolution  by  the  party  that  seem 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  expecial  guardians  of 
southern  interests  there,  that  the  convention  should 
meet  in  that  city. 

The  tone  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  6th  inst. 
removes  all  such  apprehension.  Mr.  Ritchie  in  his 


editorial  of  that  date,  treats  the  idea  of  a southern 
convention  meeting  at  all,  as  a.  humbug  of  the 
“Coonery.”  He  says: 

“Its  authors  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  there  is 
no  Southern  Convention  to  be  held  in  Richmond  — 
that  there  is  not  a demomat  in  Virginia,  who  will  en- 
courage any  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union — in  fact  it  js 
nothing  but  a trick  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  these  coons  would 
know  more  about  the  Southern  Convention  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  if  any  were  to  be  held,  than  we  or  the  demo- 
crats themselves?  And,  yet  we  pledge  our  sacred 
honor,  that  we  know  of  no  such  plan  for  this  or  for 
any  other  purpose — and  that  we  do  not  believe  nor 
suspect  any  steps  are  taking  for  its  accomplishment. 
We  have  reprobated  the  meeting  of  any  Southern 
Convention  at  all,  here  or  elsewhere.  Such  a propo- 
sition was  made  in  Russell  county,  in  the  state  of 
Alabama — but  in  reply  to  the  protestando  which  we 
published,  we  received  a private  letter  from  Gene- 
ral Hamilton,  the  author  of  the  resolutions,  who  tells 
us  expressly,  that  these  resolutions  themselves  had 
“declared  the  object  of  the  convention  to  be,  to  pre- 
serve the  Union.” 

“We  add  the  solemn  disclaimer  of  every  member 
of  the  republican  party  of  Richmond  against  such  a 
humbug  on  the  part  of  the  coons.” 

The  Fredericksburg  whigs  held  a meeting,  and  re- 
sponded to  the  protest  of  the  Richmond  Clay  Club 
against  the  meeting  of  such  a convention  in  Virginia 
and  call  upon  the  whigs  throughout  the  state  to 
avert  the  disgrace  of  another  Hartford  Convention. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  to  which  we  look  as 
speaking  with  the  highest  authority  from  the  South 
Carolina  politicians,  lias  the  following  its  leading  edi- 
torial on  the  1st  inst 

The  Presidential  candidates — The  Tariff. — 
The  readers  of  the  Mercury  cannot  fail  to  have  seen 
that  our  interest  in  the  presidential  election,  rests 
on  other  grounds  than  any  hope  of  a voluntary  and 
fair  settlement  of  the  tariff  question  by  the  democra- 
tic party,  should  they  triumph.  It  is  proper  that  we 
should  give  plain  reasons  for  an  opinion  that  may 
shock  some  good-natured  people,  apt  to  believe  what 
they  wish. 

Observe,  then,  that  the  progress  of  tariff  taxation 
has  been  uniformly  upward,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government  to  this  day,  with  a single  excep- 
tion. All  the  triumphs  of  all  the  free  trade  men  in  the 
country — all  the  signal  overthrows  of  federalism  ant 
monopoly — have  ended  some  how  in  increasing  the 
duties  on  imports:  We  have  made  the  tariff  an  issue 

between  parties,  and  having  carried  the  free  trade 
ticket  with  a rush,  have  in  due  time  opened  our  eye; 
to  find  that  we  had  only  worked  to  confirm  the  as- 
cendency of  monopoly.  These  things  might  and 
should  have  taught  us  before,  that  it  was  hopeless1 
to  expect  any  relief  from  the  legislation  of  congress 
— but  the  democratic  party  presented  for  the  contest 
of  1840  so  goodly  and  apparently  staunch  an  aspect 
on  this  question,  and  after  their  terrible  defeat  they 
seemed  so  deeply  convinced  tha j they  could  hope  for 
popular  ascendency  only  by  an  earnest  devotion  to 
principle,  that  wc  were  taken  in  completely — we 
thought  they  meant  something,  and  if  raised  to  power 
would  do  something.  What  did  we  see  then?  Alas, 
for  our  foolish  credulity!  Democrats  gave  the  cast- 
ting  votes,  in  the  house  and  the  senate,  for  the  infa- 
mous tariff' of  1842!  Yet  they  gave  such  plausible 
excuses  for  it — they  spoke  so  well  against  tariff  op- 
pression, and  in  favor  of  unfettered  commerce,  and 
promised  so  explicitly  to  wage  war  to  the  death  with 
a system  which  for  certain  exigent  present  conside- 
rations they  feltcompelled  to  assent  to,  that  even  then 
though  a II  our  doubts  were  roused,  we  s til  I felt  bound 
to  check  the  expression  of  them,  and  wait  for  that 
test  to  which  they  invited  us.  What  did  we  next  see? 
A house  of  representatives,  composed  of  two-thirds 
democrats,  commence  its  labors  by  rejecting  in  quick 
succession  three  resolutions  proposing  to  revise  the 
tariff' of ’42  on  revenue  principles — and  closing  by 
laying  on  the  table  a bill  that  went  only  part  of  the 
way  to  the  relief  of  the  country  from  the  restrictive 
system?  We  have  learned  since  the  adjournment, 
from  authentic  sources,  that  if  a direct  vote  had  been 
taken  on  the  passage  of  Mr.  McKay’s  bill,  ten  more 
democrats  were  prepared  to  sustain  the  present  atro 
cious  tariff!  So  much  for  hoping.  For  our  part  we 
shall  hope  no  more,  from  the  legislation  of  congress. 
But  one  influence — the  interposition  of  this  state — has 
ever  been  equal  to  effecting  a reduction  of  the  tariff 
taxation — and  we  are  hopeless  of  any  other  being 
equal  to  that  effect  in  future.  We  believe  it  must 
come  to  to  that  at  last — unless  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  endure  the  oppression  forever. 

But  in  taking  this  position,  we.  acknowledge  that 
the  remedy  is  an  extreme  one,  and  that  all  moderate 
means  should  be  exhausted,  before  it  is  appealed  to 


We  listen  with  deference  to  milder  propositions  and 
have  no  disposition  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  men 
who  build  upon  such  proposition  a hope  we  do  not 
ourselves  entertain.  We  desire  to  see  them  tried — we 
acknowledge,  if  they  can  effectually  be  carried  out, 
they  arc  better  than  ours — but  it  is  due  to  the  people 
ofSouth  Carolina  and  to  ourselves  that  there  should 
be  on  this  question,  no  mistake  about  our  position. — 
For  many  reasons  we  shall  support  the  democratic 
candidates  for  president  and  vice  president — but  any 
hope  of  a modification  of  the  tariff  resulting  from 
their  success,  is  not  among  those  reasons.  For  this 
opinion  we  have  presented  above,  but  part  of  the 
argument — the  rest  will  be  forthcoming.  We  will 
make  a clean  breast  of  it. 

The  same  paper  of  the  2d  inst  contains  a commit - 
cation  from  a talented  corespondent  that  speaks  by 
no  less  authority,  to  the  following  effect. 

I.s  the  State  Pledced.  To  this  very  important 
question,  1 addressed  myself  a few  days  since,  when 
1 brought  to  the  immediate  notice  of  the  public,  (he 
official  declarations  of  the  leaders  of  the  state,  from 
the  year  1841,  to  the  present  time.  And  if  any 
one  can  doubt,  after  reading  the  extracts  there  col- 
lected, that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
pledged  over  and  over  to  the  most  decided  resistance 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  present  tarifl  system,  I shall 
be  glad  to  admire  one  man  who  stands  beyond  the 
reach  of  conviction.  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  whe- 
ther these  official  declarations  were  made  either 
wisely  or  well.  It  may  have  been  expected  that  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  warning  then  given  to  the  peo- 
ple ol  the  United  Stales,  would  not  have  been  dis- 
regarded. That  actuated  by  generous  considerations, 
and  truly  anxious  to  preserve  the  harmony,  by  which 
alone  the  purity  and  permanency  of  our  governmont 
can  be  maintained,  they  would  have  examined,  and 
doing,  so,  would  have  admitted  the  grievances  under 
which  we  labor.  But  unfortunately  this  has  not 
been  the  result.  All  the  remonstrances,  and  all  the 
arguments  we  have  prepared,  have  been  more  than 
useless.  They  have  fallen  upon  careless  ears,  and  the 
solemn  warning  so  repeatedly  given,  that  we  could 
not  quietly  submit  to  such  gross  and  unconstitutional 
oppression,  has  been  treated  with  the  indifference 
that  is  extended  towards  'petulant  children.  Thu3 
then  do  we  stand.  Oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  the 
federal  government  and  ground  down  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a system,  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  and 
after  having  addressed  petition  and  remonstrance  on 
the  subject,  until  our  patience  is  exhausted,  and  our 
dignity  compromised,  what  remedy,  what  resource 
have  we  left,  except  that  which  we  have  warned  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  would  be  attempted  and 
enforced:  The  interposition  of  thosovengn  authority 
of  the  slate,  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  this  system 
within  her  borders!  True  it  is,  that  the  remedy  pro- 
posed, is  one  involving  the  most  important  consequen- 
ces. True  it  is,  that  the  destinies  of  individuals  and 
communities  are  mixed  up  in  the  issue  that  it  will 
present.  But  in  the  political  as  in  the  human  system, 

!' severe  disseases  call  for  the  most  powerlul  remedies, 
f it  be  true  that  corruption  stalks  this  our  land — - 
hat  its  high  offices  belong  to  the  most  successful  po- 
ilical  tricksters — that  to  appease  the  appetiteof  their 
( onstituent3,  they  exhibit  the  most  wanton  and  reck- 
1 ;ss  contempt  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  their  fellow- 
nen  and  countrymen — if  the  charter  of  our  freedom 
te  a “rope  of  sand,”  and  the  protection  it  was  in- 
t inded  to  afford  the  several  states  against  the  undue 
exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, be  perverted,  and  that  which  was  a shield- 
converted  info  a sword;  if  our  rights  under  that  in- 
strument are  trampled  under  foot,  our  remonstrances 
disregarded,  our  appeals  to  the  terms  of  original 
compact  “laughed  to  scorn” — if  with  great  national 
advantages,  and  the  means  in  our  possession  of  great 
national  wealth,  we  are  an  impoverished  and  degrad- 
ed! people;  if  every  year  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  system  of  unconstitutional  taxation,  and  the 
growing  aggression  upon  our  rights  of  property,  we 
have  no  prospect  of  relief,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
template the  period  when  we  shall  have  been  forced 
down  to  the  lowest  round  on  the  ladder,  and  stripped 
of  even  the  power  to  resist;  if  this  be  our  condition, 
and  the  prospect  indicate  this  to  be  our  fate,  can 
there  be  any  remedy  too  powerful  lor  this  dreadful 
state  of  things? — is  there  any  mode  of  relief  to  which 
the  heart  of  him  who  loves  his  country,  will  not  at 
once  be  turned?  Will  it  be  said  that  this  pledge  vve 
have  given  ought  not  to  be  redeemed? 

True  it  is  that  in  making  this  pledge  the  stale  of 
South  Carolina  expressed  a hope  that  a returning 
sense  of  justice  in  congress,  and  the  influence  of  the 
principles  professed  by  the  democratic  party,  would 
of  themselves  work  for  her,  that  reform  in  the  public 
councils  which  she  so  much  desired.  Has  that  hope 
been  realized—  is  it  futile — is  there  a prospect  that 
it  ever  will  be  realized  since  the  passage  of 
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tariff  law -of  of  1842,  the  democratic  party  wielded  a 
large  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives.  If 
any  portion  of  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  have 
its  grievances  heard  by  a democratic  congress  it  was 
this  state.  For  in  the  hour  of  danger  she  had  flung 
herself  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle,  and  careless  o'f 
the  spoils  of  a triumph,  had  freely  shared  all  the  ca 
lamities  of  a defeat.  That  tariff  law  of  1842  was  an 
act  of  a whig  congress,  but  was  the  monstrous  wrong 
then  committed,  relieved  by  the  democratic  party 
obtaining  power  in  that  body?  Not  so.  Although  the 
most  repeated  efforts  were  made,  every  possible 
mode  attempted  to  induce  the  democratic  members 
to  redeem  their  promise  given  to  the  south,  yet  all 
were  unheard.  With  power  in  its  hand,  the  party 
has  distinctly  and  decidedly  avowed  its  determina- 
tion to  uphold  and  fasten  on  us  this  odious  system. — 
Where  then  is  the  hope  of  a returning  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  congress?  Upon  what  fact — upon  what 
ground  that  can  be  made  intelligible,  or  that  any  man 
will  candidly  urge,  can  the  most  sanguine  among  us 
say  that  he  expects  from  the  congress  of  the  United 
Stales  a decision  different  from  that  already  given? — 
Or  is  the  prospect  lightened  by  the  vote  given  upon 
thequestion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  or  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  vote  upon  the  question  of  the  recep- 
tion of  abolition  petitions.  No,  we  cannot  and  should 
not  disguise  it.  Nothing  in  the  political  horizon  re- 
lieves the  dark  and  portentous  clouds  which  hang 
around,  and  exclude  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  for  us 
from  these  sources.  If  in  the  virtue,  the  firmness, 
and  devotion  of  our  own  people,  we  cannot  find  help, 
then  has  the  sun  of  our  political  greatness,  aye  and 
of  our  political  existence  set  forever,  and  the  longand 
dark  night  of  unresisting  servitude,  is  all  that  life  has 
for  us  in  store. 

The  course  of  events  too, -seems  almost  ordained  to 
remove  from  us  even  (he  poor  con«olation  of  a doubt 
upon  this  question.  Has  any  one  read  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Polk  without  feeling  that  when  our  own  candi 
date  for  the  presidency  was  obliged  to  modify  his 
opinions  upon  the  tariff  system,  there  was  no  longer 
hope  for  us?  Does  not  this  tell  us  in  language  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken  that  the  sceptre  has  passed  from 
us?  That  the  influence  of  the  northern  democracy  is 
too  potential  to  be  resisted,  and  worse  than  all,  that 
although  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  convention 
appear  to  be  a correct  exposition  of  our  principles, 
yet  in  fact  they  are  not  so.  That  these  resolutions  at 
the  north  embrace  the  principle  of  protection — and 
at  the  south  exclude  it.  Would  Mr.  Polk  have  re- 
ceded from  the  position,  he  so  long  and  gallantly 
maintained,  unless  he  fell  that  he  was  forced  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  to  Ihe  majority  of  his  own  party  and 
that  majority  existing  in  that  portion  of  the  Union 
from  which  we  have  suffered  so  much? 

And  scarce  have  thinking  men  recovered  from  the 
astonishment  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  this 
star! ling  announcement,  when  the  “confidential”  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Bryant  and  others  is  brought  to  light,  The 
letter  of  Mr.  Polk  removed  from  us  any  hope  on  the 
question  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  associates! 
deprive  us  of  the  last  plank,  when  they  disclaim  and 
repudiate  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  convention 
upon  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Bal- ' 
timore  convention  upon  the  question  of  annexation.  [ 
It  was  not  what  we  wanted— il  was  not  what  we  ex- 
pected. It  affirmed  little — very  little.  But  still  it 
was  something.  And  willing  to  receive  anything, 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  consider  even  the  luke- 
warmth  of  our  friends  as  aclive_sympathy,  we  look  it 
as  it  was,  and  prepared  and  are  still  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  presidential  contest.  But  no  longer  have 
we  a right  to  say  that  in  this  contest,  even  if  we 
could  succeed,  we  establish  the  principles  for  which 
we  contend.  That  portion  of  the  northern  democra- 
cy with  which  Mr.  Bryant  acts,  and  I fear  that  it  is 
and  will  be  the  larger  portion,  have  given  timely 
notice  that  they  do  not  hold  a common  feeling  with 
us  upon  this  question.  They  repudiate  the  opinion 
of  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  have  absolved  them- 
selves from  all  obligation  upon  this  question  to  be 
bound  by  its  expositions.  These  are  the  two  great 
questions  with  us.  All  others  we  consider  secondary. 
These  with  us  are  the  test  questions,  and  upon  these 
I fear  it  is  too  plain  that  we  differ  with  democrats  of 
the  north,  as  much  as  we  do  with  the  vvhigs.  I will 
not  ask  for  what  are  we  lighting,  but  I will  ask,  for 
what  are  we  hoping? 

It  would  be  a gross  wrong  to  the  distinguished  pub- 
lic men  in  our  state  for  us  to  believe,  that  these 
pledges  of  which  I have  spoken  were  given  idly.  They 
never  vyere  intended  as  sophomonc  exhibitions. — ■ 
They  came  from  men  high  in  authority,  and  were 
deliberately  debated,  and  adopted  by  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  state,  assembled  in  her  legislative  halls 
I hese  declarations  were  solemnly  made,  and  indica- 
ed  tiie  action  of  the  state,  in  the  event  that  no  relief 
:xtended  by  congress  and  the  democratic  party. 


Are  we  not  now  satisfied  that  neither  congress  or  the 
democratic  party  will  give  us  relief!  If  we  are  not 
satisfied  then  I should  like  to  know'  what  further  evi- 
dence is  wanted?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Not 
only  has  the  relief  weseek  been  refused,  but  our  right 
to  lie  relieved  has  been  denied!  BRUTUS. 
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THE  PERSONAL  ENDOWMENTS  OF  HENRY  CLAY — AS 
PRESIDENT. 

We  are  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  personal  character  of  a ruler  is  more 
important  and  influential  for  good  or  evil  than  seems 
to  be  allowed  by  the  parties,  or  even  the  people,'  in 
our  day.  It  is  not  high  talents,  nor  great  attain 
menls,  nor  good  intentions,  nor  immense  experience, 
nor  even  great  services,  that  will  make  il  safe  to  en- 
trust men  with  new  and  vast  powers;  the  man  must 
be  personally  fit  for  the  place,  or  he  never  can  ac- 
quit himself  with  high  success  in  it.  Whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  study  the  personal  characters  of 
the  men,  vv'ho  have  Deen  heretofore  presidents  ol  the 
United  States,  or,  indeed,  chief  executive  officers  of 
any  slate,  community,  or  association  at  any  time  ex- 
isting among  men,  will  be  far  better  qualified  to 
comprehend  the  causes  of  that  success  or  failure, 
prosperity  or  decay,  which  may  have  resulted  irom 
their  labors,  than  he  can  in  any  other  way.  Nothing, 
for  example,  seems  to  us  more  obvious  than  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  rise,  progtess,  disorganization, 
and  threatened  overthiow  of  the  present  locofoco 
parly  throughout  the  U.  States,  may  be  clearly  exhi- 
bited from  a candid  study  of  the  personal  characters 
of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  And  who 
has  the  smallest  doubt,  that,  if  Col.  Benton  had  been 
president  for  the  last  two  years,  instead  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, an  utterly  different  condition  of  things  would 
have  existed,  even  allowing  that  both  of  them  had 
held  the  very  same  general  principles!  Or  who  can-  | 
not  see,  that,  if  Mr.  Tyler  had  been  a man  of  any  j 
fixed  view's,  or  any  settled  aims,  or  any  resolute  faith,  ' 
if  he  had  been  steadily  anything  no  matter  what, 
things  would  have  gone  with  him  and  the  country 
after  another  fashion?  Supposing  these  suggestions 
to  have  any  weight,  is  it  not  rather  remarkable  that 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  should  have  taken  so  little 
pains  to  hold  up,  with  distinctness,  before  the  public  ! 
view  those  individual  and  personal  traits  of  cliarac-  I 
ter,  which  as  it  seems  to  us,  fit  him  pre-eminently 
for  a great  president,  and  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guish him  asa  man?  Statesman,  orator,  genius,  even  his 
enemies  admit  that  he  is.  But  is  he  fit  to  be  president? 
Wc  think,  pre-eminently;  and  that  for  reasons  winch, 
w e strongly  believe-,  thousands  of  American  citizens 
would  immediately  see  the  full  force  and  bearing  of, 
if  they  were  brought  home  to  them,  whether  mere 
politicians  and  party  men  would  or  not. 

We  say,  then;  and  we  appeal  to  every  man  who 
ever  knew  Henry  Clay  personally,  that  he  ts  a man 
perfectly  to  be  relied  on.  He  is  an  honest  man;  be 
is  a fair  dealing  man;  lie  is  a true  man;  he  is  a man  ; 
who  believes  in  his  own  principles,  who  follows  his  j 
own  convictions,  who  avows  his  sentiments  and  acts  ! 
on  them,  who  never  deserted  a friend,  who  was  never 
deterred  from  his  purpose,  who  was  never  seduced 
from  what  he  undertook  to  do.  He  is  a man  of  faith 
— in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word.  No  man  has  ; 
ever  been  more  severely  tried  in  public  life  in  this 
country  than  Mr.  Clay  has  been;  and  no  man  ever 
exhibited  a more  sublime  manhood  in  all  his  great 
and  repeated  exhibitions  of  this  noblest  of  all  quali- 
ties in  a public  man — trustworthiness.  There  is  not 
on  earth  a single  individual  who  knows  Henry  Clay, 
that  will  not  admit,  that,  if  lie  should  be  elected  pre- ! 
sideril  of  tiie  United  States,  he  will  just  set  himself 
with  earnestness  and  zeal  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment according  to  his  long  avowed  and  deliberate 
convictions  of  right.  He  will  do  his  best,  he  will  do  j 
it  thoroughly,  he  will  do  it  upon  the  settled  princi- 
ples of  bis  life.  He  could  no  more  do  otherwise  | 
than  General  Jackson  could  run  a.,  ay  from  a battle-; 
field,  or  Mr.  Tyler  could  be  true  to  himself  or  to 
any  body  else.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that 1 
men  of  this  stamp,  are,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
their  being,  incorruptible;  directness  of  purpose  and 
devotion  to  one’s  own  convictions  are  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  that  feebleness  of  character  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ruin  of  so  many  public 
men.  What  an  immense  proportion  of  our  party] 
leaders  are  alike  destitute  of  fixed  faith  in  anything, 
and  of  fixed  honesty  and  force  to  execute  anything 
that  is  of  questionable  party  favor.  Not  so  with 
Henry  Clay;  let  him  be  right  or  let  him  be  wrong, 
let  his  opinions  be  admired  or  let  them  be  denounced, 
one  thing -is  certain — the  nation  may  rely  on  him,  j 
that  he  is  what  he  says  he  is,  and  that  he  will  do  ; 
what  he  says  he  will  do.  If  America  wants  an  ho- 


nest man,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  glorious  phrasei 
for  her  president,  here  is  the  man  that  will  exactly 
suit  her. 

An  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character,  such  as 
we  know  Mr.  Clay  possesses,  will  very  generally  be 
found  united  with  great  force  of  will,  and  high  moral 
courage.  That  Mr.  Clay  is  a man  of  undoubted  perr 
sonal  bravery,  no  one  doubts;  and,  although  this  is  an 
endowment  of  great  value  in  every  circumstance  of 
every  man’s  life,  it  is  not  just  what  we  mean  now, 
and  is,  besides,  an  almost  universal  trait  in  the  Ame- 
rican character.  But  that  lofty  self-reliance — that 
noble  strength  of  character — that  intrepid  pursuit  of 
what  one  resolves  to  accomplish — that  power  over 
circumstances  and  over  other  inert — that  mental  and 
inoral  capacity  which  enables  a man  to  bear  down 
with  all  bis  force  against  all  obstacles — that  instinct 
of  triumph  in  all  that  one  resolves  to  effect;  this  is 
the  trait  to  which  we  allude,  and  this  trait  Mr.  Clay 
possesses  in  a very  high  degree.  No  man  ever  knows 
beforehand  what  he  can  accomplish;  and,  for  this' 
very  reason,  men  of  feeble  wills  always  accomplish 
less  than  they  might.  In  a country  like  ours,  in  an 
age  like  this,  in  an  office  like  that  of  the  presidency, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  issues  might  de- 
pend upon  the  single  question- -what  is  the  force  of 
will — what  is  the  moral  courage  of  the  president?  We 
have  just  conversed  with  a distinguished  gentleman, 
who  was  on  the  continent  of  Europe  when  General 
Jackson  made  his  terrible  onslaught  on  the  king  of 
the  French,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago;  and,  al 
though  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  speak  was  never 
a par.lizan  of  the- General,  he  says  that  the  effects  of 
the  old  chieftain’s  conduct  on  that  occasion  penetrat- 
ed to  the  very  centre  of  Europe,  and  inspired  a kind 
of  awe  in  men  who  had  before  considered  our  coun- 
try a fourth-rate  power.  Mr.  Clay,  with  a far  greater 
reach  and  compass  of  mind,  with  infinitely  better 
guarantees  for  the  right  exercise  of  this  great  facul- 
ty, possesses  it  in  as  high  a degree  as  General  Jack- 
son  himself  was  ever  supposed  by  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers to  possess  it.  On  one  occasion',  when  the 
tenth  legion  reeled  and  faltered  before  the  fierce 
barbarians  of  Gaul,  Julius  Caesar  raved  and  tore  his 
hair  like  a madman.  No  man  ever  saw  Henry  Clay 
quail. 

Keen  observers  of  human  nature  are  aware  that 
all  brave  men  are  inclined  to  be  generous,  and  are 
very  rarely  stained  with  the  meaner  passions,  such 
as  cruelty,  malice,  revenge,  and  the  like.  In  the 
same  manner,  men  of  great  force  of  character  and 
of  profound  convictions,  instead  of  being  impracti- 
cable men,  as  the  phrase  goes,  are  generally  the 
easiest  of  all  men,  for  those  whose  intentions  and 
principles  are  right,  to  get  along  with.  Indeed,  such 
men  often  seem  as  if  they  had  two  souls;  one  all 
force  and  power,  and  the  other  all  gentleness  and 
trust.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  a man,  with  such  a 
will  and  such  deep  convictions  as  Mr.  Clay  has  shown 
himself  to  possess,  should  have  been  the  very  man  to 
step  forward  and  compromise,  to  general  satisfac- 
tion, the  two  great  questions,  (the  Missouri  question, 
and  the  tariff,)  which,  in  his  day,  have  most  endan- 
gered the  confederacy?  The  reasons  are  otjvious. — 
The  man  is  generous  and  wise  as  well  as  firm  and 
full  of  conviction.  And,  if  we  have  any  desire  to 
win  a reputation  for  political  forecast,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly risk  all  upon  this  prediction — that,  if  Henry 
Clay  is  elected  president,  he  will  pursue  a line  of 
conduct  so  full  of  generous  and  noble  and  conside- 
rate forbearance,  and  so  thoroughly  patriotic  and 
American,  (hat  the  best  of  "his  opponents  will  be- 
come bis  friends,  and  the  mean  and  vile  amongst  his 
present  partisans  will  forsake  him.  If  Mr.  Clay  is 
elected  president,  his  administration  will  be  an  era, 
a great  era,  and  our  children  will  recall  it  for  ages. 
Mean  men  will  be  driven  away,  rogues  and  cheats 
and  hangers  on  will  disappear  from  the  public  offices; 
honest  men,  men  with  hearts  in  the  right  place,  ca- 
pable men,  diligent  men,  true  men,  will  once  more 
be  in  power;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton, was  there  an  administration  so  thoroughly  of 
the  country  and  for  the  country  as  this  man’s  will  be. 
His  personal  endowments  insure  this;  and  if  America 
wishes  to  see  her  best  sons  united  once  more  in  a 
noble  race  of  patriotic  glory,  and  all  minor  ques- 
tions merged  as  far  as  possible-  in  the  great  question 
of  her  own  advancement  and  renown,  this. is  the  man 
to  accomplish  her  hopes. 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  remarkable  mental  en- 
dowment of  Mi-.  Clay  is  one  that  we  do  not  remem- 
her  ever  to  have  seen  ascribed  to  him  in  print — it  is 
his  common  sense.  He  is  the  most  sagacious  public 
man  this  country  has  produced,  except  Benjamin 
Franklin.  His  knowledge  of  affairs  seems  rather 
intuitive  than  the  result  of  experience.  We  have 
heard  him  deliver  some  of  his  greatest  speeclnv  we 
have  reau  them  ail.  His  fame  as  an  orator  is  world- 
wide; but  what  is. the  oratory  of  those  great  discour- 
ses? No  flowers  of  rhcloric  adorn  the  mi  No  vast 
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venl  as  that  of  Demosthenes.  This  is  the  man — full 
of  spirit — full  of  sense.  We  have  listened  to  all  our 
great  public  men.  If  we.  wanted  a grammarian  in 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word,  wc  would  take  Mr. 
Calhoun,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  no  fixed  views  of 
truth;  if  we  wanted  the  clearest  demonstration  of  a 
given  proposition,  we  would  have  none  but  Webster, 
the  greatest  logician  that  lives;  if  we  desired  the  aid 
of  all  that  is  rich,  full,  and  overwhelming  in  true 
eloquence,  Freston  is  the  man;  if  we  needed  the  clear- 
est, purest,  and  most  beautiful  advocacy  ol  all  right 
and  noble  things,  Crittenden  is  the  living  model;  but 
if  we  desire  to  know  the  truth,  to  be  taught  the  right, 
to  be  kept  from  delusion,  to  be  set  in  the'  way  tn 
which  we  ought  to  walk  for  ^ur  country’s  good,  and 
to  be  supported  in  the  noble  race,  then  Henry  Clay  is 
the  true  guide;  and  it  is  nearly  the  same,  whether  the 
lesson  be  given  from  the  halls  of  congress,  or  from 
the  shades  of  Ashland.  Call  it  as  you  will — wecall 
it  common  sense — this  man  has  an  intellect,  beside  j 
which  few  that  have  existed  could  stand.  If  Ame-  : 
rica  desires  her  vast  interests  to  be  directed  by  a j 
mind  capacious  of  all  things,  and  clear  as  a beam  of  I 
light,  this  is  the  man. 

The  greatest  of  all  active  endowments  are  un- ) 
doubtedly  those  which  are  usually  called  executive 
powers,  the  power  to  control  and  direct  others.  This 
is  the  crowning  grace  of  greatness — the  power  to 
rule.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Clay  made 
the  best  speaker  that  ever  presided  in  the  lower 
house  of  congress.  He  has  been  on  all  occasions, 
for  nearly  half  a century,  wholly  invincible,  whene- 
ver he  was  called  to  act  on  any  theatre  where  he 
could  hold  personal  intercourse  with  all  the  other 
actors.  At  the  bar,  in  his  county,  in  his  district,  in 
both  houses  of  congress — who  was  ever  with  him 
habitually  that  did  not  feci  the  power  of  his  bewitch- 
ing influence,  or  fall  in  open  combat  before  his  ir 
resistible  might?  Many  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  age 
have  struggled  toe  to  toe  against  him  on  every  thea- 
tre where  he  has  ever  acted:  which  one  of  them  ail 
failed  to  be  overmastered?  Many  of  the  noblest  spi- 
rits this  country  has  produced  have  lived  on  terms 
of  constant  and'  friendly  intercourse  with  him;  and 
which  one  of  them  ever  exerted  over  Mr.  Clay  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  influence  that  Mr.  Clay  did 
over  him?  Who  ever  suspected  him  of  being  led  by 
other  men?  No,  this  is  a man  born  to  direct — not  to 
be  himself  guided  by  other  minds;  and,  whoever  sees 
him  president  will  see  such  a president  as  never  was 
before  or  since  Washington.  [Louisville  Jour. 

MR.  FRELINGIIUYSEN  AND  ABOLITION. 

We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity,  says  the  National 
Intelligencer,  of  correcting  erroneous  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  some,  and  satisfying  doubts 
which  have  been  expressed  by  others,  as  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Freiinghuysen  on  the  subject  of  the 
power  of  the  general  government^  and  the  rights  of 
the  states,  over  the  relation  ot  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  several  states  of  this  Union.  We  do  so  by  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  the  subjoined  extracts 
from  an  article  published  by  Mr.  Freiinghuysen  in 
the  year  1834,  under  his  own  name,  in  the  “Literary 
and  Theological  B-eview,”  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  defence  of  the  Colonization  Society 
against  the  hostility  of  political  abolitionists: 

“It  is  universally  agreed, ” says  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  “that,  by  the  principles  of  our  confederation, 
the  internal  concerns  of  each  stale  are  left  to  its  own 
exclusive  cognizance  and  regulation,  and  the  federal 
government  of  t lie  United  States  cannot  lawfully 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
several  states.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  the  thirteen  states  were  separate  and 
independent  governments.  There  was  no  political 
bond  to  which  was  given,  by  concession,  the  power 
of  control.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
possessed  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  rela- 
tions of  master  and  slave  in  Carolina  than  it  had  to 
interfere  with  the  relations  of  prince  and  serf  in 
Russia.  When  the  constitution  was  framed  no  such 
right  was  acquired  or  could  be  obtained;  and  a sub- 
sequent provision  was  engrafted,  which  was  merely 
declaratory  of  the  necessary  intendment  of  the  in- 
strument, that  all  ‘powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to 
the  people.’  The  precise  extent  of  these  reserved 
rights  has,  in  many  particulars,  been  the  subject  of 
grave  debate;  but  that  they  include  the  rights  of  in- 
terfering in  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  no  one 
has  the  hardihood  to  pretend.  Such  terms  as  the 
states  respectively  chose  to  insist  upon  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  acceded  to,  or  the  whole  compact  re- 
main inoperative,  and  at  all  events  the  slaves  of  the 


those  who  framed,  or  to  those  who  adopted  it.  In- 
terests were  contemplated  and  protected,  in  .which 
our  black  population  participated,  and  of  which  they 
are  now  reaping,  slowly  but  surely,  the  favorable 
fruits.” 

In  contrasting  the  relative  objects  of  the  friends 
of  the  Colonization  Society  and  the  abolitionists, 
Mr.  Freiinghuysen  remarks: 

“The  question  is  at  issue  whether  immediate  eman- 
cipation shall  be  conferred  upon  a class  of  men  inca- 
pable of  self-government,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  two  and  a half  millions  of 
white  inhabitants;  or  whether  the  former  shall  await 
the  march  of  events,  and  the  progressive  influences  of 
philanthropy?  But  it  is  not  two  and  a half  millions 
of  whites  only  whose  interests  and  happiness  are  in-  j 


position  in.  me  hou.-e  ot  representatives,  lar  more 
desirable,  and  of  more  influence  and  authority,  which 
was  much  belter  adapted  to  the  peculiar  arid  trans- 
cendent vein  of  his  signal  ability  for  distinction  in  a 
popular  assembly. 

I know  that  this  view  of  the  case  runs  counter  to 
the  opinions  of  my  old  chief  (who,  if  he  puts  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  annexation  movement,  will  be 
my  chief  again,)  and  to  those  of  many  esteemed 
friends,  with  whom  I was  p-oudly  anil  victoriously 
associated  in  the  strangle  of  1828  and  ’29.  But  they 
must  pardon  me  for  adhereing  to  opinions  (however 
valueless)  long  since  entertained  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed. And  now  that  I have  no  sort  of  connexion 
with  any  party  iri  the  country,  (except  on  one  isolat- 
ed question  associated,  as  1 believe,  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Union  and  the  vital  security  of 


volved.  Eight  millions  more,  north  and  west  of  the  i south,)  I hope  I may  be  allowed,  without  an  im- 
Potomac,  are  not  only  affected  by,  but  distinctly  in-  | peachment  of  my  own  motives,  and  certainly  with 
eluded  in  the  result.  Twenty-four  states,  five-sixths  i no  adhesion,  either  expressed  or  implied,  to  the  po- 
of whose  inhabitants  are  white,  and  are  knit  toge-  | jilics  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  my  humble 
ther  by  a bond  of  political  union,  are  threatened  by  opinion  can  afford  it,  to  his  public  reputation  and  his 
this  rash  proposition  to  be  driven  back  to  a stale  of  unsullied  personal  honor. 

anarchy,  commotion,  and  civil  war.  The  very  first  I J remain,  dear  sir,  with  esteem,  very  respectfully, 
act  that  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  northern  states  >oyr  ob  t serv’t.,  J.  HAMILTON. 


to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  of  those  who  oppose  the 
Colonization  enterprize  will  probably  result  in  a se- 
paration of  the  Union.  The  political  fabric  erected 
with  so  much  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  so  many 
lives  and  so  much  treasure,  will  be  prostrated  to  the 
dust.  1 he  institutions  under  which  we  have  become 
a great  and  happy  people  will  become  subverted, 
and  disaffection  and  hostility  assume  their  place.” 


Hon.  John  White,  house  of  representatives. 


INDIAN  T RUBES  OF  THE  FAR  WEST. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE. 

St.  Louis,  (Mo.)  July  9,  1844. 

In  giving  the  following  brief  sketches  from  the 
I liable  reports  of  major  Harvey,  superintendent  of 
“But  there  is  a vantage  ground,  where  benevo-  Indian  affairs,  I shall  confine  myself,  with  as  much 
lence  may  expand  in  her  broadest  desires;,  and  the  conciseness  as  possible,  to  the  slate  of  the  Indians  in 
Colonization  Society  presents  it.  Here  the  south  and  respect  to  their  progress  and  prospect  of  lmprove- 
the  north  meet  in  kindred  sympathy  and  cordial  co-  ment  in  education,  agriculture,  an  I mechanic  arts, 
operation.  We  have  seen  with  what  liberality  most  the  never-failing  handmaids  of  civilization;  at  the 
of  the  southern  states  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  same  time  noticing  their  social  and  moral  relations, 
the  society.  It  is- an  unfounded  aspersion  to  ascribe  where  alluded  toby  the  superintendent,  it  is  only 
their  patronage  to  the  sordid  calculations  of  avarice,  by  the  advancement  made  in  these  respects  by  the 
and  the  design  of  more  firmly  riveting  the  chains  of  Indians  in  the  Far  West  that  any  judgment  can  be 
slavery.  To  repel  this  ungracious  imputation  upon  formed  as  to  their  present  state  of  civilization, 
a generous  people,  we  need  only  learn  the  fact  that  The  superintendent  considers  the  missionary  ef- 
the  great  majority  of  the  colonists  are  emancipated  forts  made  by  the  different  denominations  to  teach 
slaves,  liberated  by  southern  owners.  Some  have  them  their  moral  duties  and  the  arts  of  social  life  as 
been  guilty  of  great  injustice  in  the  feelings  they  have  highly  praiseworthy  and  successful.  He  says  the 
cherished  towards  the  south,  and  have  declaimed  agents  could  do  little  for  the  improvement  of  the  In- 
against  slavery  as  if  really  all  Christian  feeling,  prin-  dians,  were  it  not  for  the  co-operation  of  missionary 
ciple,  and  duty,  ranged  on  the  north  of  the  Delaware,  schools,  &c. 

There  was  never  a greater  or  more  humiliating  mis-  . He  regards  manual  labor  schools,  with  workshops 
take.”  and  farms,  in  which  to  employ  a portion  of  the  time 

— of  the  scholars,  as  decidedly  the  most  successful.  The 

gen.  J.  Hamilton  and  the  charge  of  bargain  and  Indians  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  hus- 
sale.  bandry  and  the  method  of  producing  their  own  tools, 

The  following  letter,  in  reply  to  one  from  the  Hon.  : as  well  as  the  means  of  manufacturing  more  suitable 
John  White  to  General  James  Hamilton.,  is  extract-  j clo*hing  for  themselves,  while  the  instruction  of  the 
ed  from  Mr.  White’s  recent  speech  on  the  charge  of  ! mind  in  English  literature  and  arithmetic  is  not  ne- 


Bargain  and  Sale. 

I Osuicitee  Bend , Russell  county,  Ala.,  May  26,  1844. 

Dear  sir:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
\ favor  of  the  17th  inst.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  your  communication  which  requires  an  apolo- 
gy for  your  addressing  me. 

If  1 had  in  my  possession  such  a letter  from  Ge- 


glected.  In  this  way  they  become  better  prepared 
to  sustain  themselves  in  the  settled  modes  of  civiliz- 
ed life,  while  the  farm  and  workshops,  kept  up  in  con- 
nexion with  the  schools,  afford  examples  for  the  imita- 
tion to  the  growing  up  Indians  who  may  visit  them. 

He  says  polygamy  is  every  where  diminishing. — 
That  families  among  many  tribes  exhibit  a high  de- 


neral  Jackson,  as  has  been  most  erroneously  suppos-  gree  of  fidelity  and  social  virtue  as  can  any  where  be 
ed,  I should,  under  his  very  emphatic  card  of  the  3d  found  iri  civilized  life.  He  also  says  the  great  bane  of 
inst.  in  the  Nashville  Union,  have  felt  myself  releas  , the  Indian,  (ardent  spirit)  is  diminishing  in  its  use 
ed  from  all  reserve  as  to  its  publication.  You  will  among  them,  and,  could  its  introduction  by  the  whiles 
have  perceived  ere  this  reaches  you,  from  my  reply  be  entirely  and  perfectly  prohibited,  there  would  be 
to  that  gentleman,  that  he  never  in  the  confidence  : no  further  trouble  in  carrying  forward  the  benevo- 
vvhich  once  subsisted  between  us,  transmitted  me  lent  and  humane  desires  of  the  government  to  civ: 
such  a paper.  | lize  them.  He  very  emphatically  remarks:  “It 

Indeed,  I have  very  frequently  heard  him  express  not  the  whites  who  require  protection  against  t. 
opinions  altogether  at  variance  with  the  alledged  re-  : Indians,  but  it  is  the  Indians  who  require  profeclic 
traction.  His  belief,  and  that  generally  of  the  party  ! against  the  whiles.”  He  has  visited  all  the  mission 
to  which  I was  then  attached,  I did  not  share,  in  re  , ry  establishments,  except  those  of  the  Presbyterian, 
tcrence  to  the  charge  of  “bargain  and  corruption,”  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  which  he  was  preventer 
vviiich,  in  1825,  was  so  freely  preferred  against  Mr.  ' from  doing  this  spring  in  consequence  of  had  wl 
Clay  and  Mr.  Adams,  and  which  constituted  the  ther  and  high  water.  He  designs  to  pay  them  a 
electioneering  staple  of  our  party,  during  the  four  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  He  intends  to  make  vl 
years’  war  which  ended  in  our  triumph  in  1829.  '<  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  all  the  tribes  b' 

It  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  been  an  act;  nially.  He  thinks  the  superintendent,  in  diret 
of  supererrogation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  have  1 general  police  to  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  t 
made  a bargain  for  what,  by  the  force  and  gravity  of  rious  agents  and  sub-agents,  should  travel  amc 
political  causes  and  geographical  considerations,  was  Indians,  learn  their  habits  and  wants,  meet  th 
inevitable  without  either  his  crime  or  his  participa-  qucntly  in  council,  and  impart  to  them 
tion— an  offer  of  a seat  in  Mr.  Adams’  cabinet.  In  ! and  encouragement  as  their  dispositions  and  c 
accepting  it,  1 have  always  understood  lie  acted  in  may  seem  to  require:  should  listen  to  their  fi 
conformity  with  the  advice  of  some  of  the  most  i/-  j and  to  counsel  them  to  peace  among  them 
fluential  supporters  of  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  fric/ds  j towards  the  whites,  and  constantly  impress! 
then  occupied  a position  of  neutrality  between  the  j minds  the  importance  of  education,  moral, 
two  great  parties  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams, ; briety,  industry,  and  the  pursuits  of  civili,. 
although  they  soon  after,  it  is  true,  became  bcllige-  ! This  is  the  true  policy,  and  major  Harvey, 
rents  on  our  side.  I sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  Clay’s  1 other  men  1 ever  knew,  is  just  the  mail  to 
acceptance  of  the  office  that  subjected  him  to  such  out.  He  seems  to  combine  every  qualificatid 
obloquy,  was  the  result  of  a sense  of  the,  duty  which  such  a task,  He,  is  highly  intelligent,  and  by  n.. 
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kind,  obliging,  and  humane  in  his  disposition,  since- 
rely attached  to  the  work  before  him,  possessing 
great  patience,  perseverance,  and  calmness  in  its 
execution.  The  plan  of  operations  he  has,  as  above 
stated,  sketched  out  for  himself,  he  having  first  sug- 
gested it,  as  one  best  suited  to  advance  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  government  to  civilize  and  to  Chris- 
tianize the  long  neglected  and  much  abused  red  man. 
The  missionary  stations  which  he  found  most  suc- 
cessful as  far  as  he  went  were  those  of  the  Methodists 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  first  among  the  Shaw- 
nees.  the  latter  among  the  Patlavvatamies.  He  says 
the  Methodist  mission  have  improvements  and  own 
property  to  the  amount  of  $30,1)01).  Their  buildings 
are  all  good,  and  erected  with  brick  of  their  own 
manufacture.  Their  farms  and  workshops  are  ex- 
tensive, and  in  excellent  condition.  They  have  a 
large  flour  mill  with  two  pairs  of  stones.  And  if 
they  had  sufficient  means,  or  cloth  for  bolting  it,  he 
thinks  their  mill  capable  of  producing  from  60  to  G8 
barrels  of  flour  in  24  hours!  1 have  in  each  case 
given  the  dale,  showing  at  what  time  the  major  was 
present  among  each  tribe,  or  at  each  settlement  of 
Indians,  and  have  stated  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions nearly  in  his  own  words. 

May  27,  1844. 

Osages.  They  have  a fine  farming  and  grazing 
country  and  plenty  of  timber.  They  seem  impress- 
ed with  the  necessity  of  commencing  farming  opera- 
tions, as  the  buffalo  are  becoming  scarce.  This 
tribe  number  about  5,000,  and  are  remarkably  fine 
looking  Indians,  being  tall  and  athletic  in  appearance, 
I was  amused  and  interested  in  a visit  paid  by  some 
half  a dozen  of  them  to  the  superintendent,  while  [ 
•was  in  St.  Louis.  One  squaw  was  among  the  num- 
ber. They  looked  emaciated,  and  were  nearly  naked; 
which  surprised  Mr.  Harvey,  as  he  said  their  tribe 
were  generally  in  comfortable  circumstances,  en- 
joying fine  health  and  spirits.  Thev  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  interpreter,  whom  they  met  in  St.  Louis, 
and  major  Choteau,  who  soon  explained  the  cause  of 
their  pitiful  plight.  1L  seems  that  some  white  men 
hud  been  to  their  nation,  and  decoyed  them  off  on  a 
journey  to  Baltimore  and  New  York,  under  the  most 
extravagant  promises;  telling  the  Indians  that  they 
would  send  them  all  .back  splendidly  clothed,  and 
mounted  on  horses,  if  they  would  but  accompany 
them,  and  show  themselves  to  the  whiles,  and  have 
their  national  dances  before  them.  These  whites, 
with  motives  of  cupidity,  succeeding  in  getting  these 
simple  creatures  to  accompany  them.  Among  them 
was  a chief  of  middle  age,  with  his  wife,  who  left  a 
boy  8 years  old  at  home,  indisposed.  He  said  he  was 
poor,  and  the  promises  of  the  white  men  to  make  him 
rich  had  induced  him  to  follow  them.  While  lie  had 
gone  his  poor  boy  had  died,  and  he  and  Iris  wife  had 
returned  bereft  of  every  thing.  Tears  started  in  both 
their  eyes  as  the  tall  chief  stood  erect  before  the  su- 
perintendent, whom  he  called  father,  and,  raising  his 
brawny  naked  arms  in  strong  gesticulations,  depict- 
ed to  him  their  sufferings.  The  major,  replied  to 
him  in  soothing  and  consoling  language,  and  depre- 
cated the  conduct  of  the  while  men  who  had  so  gross- 
ly cheated  and  imposed  upon  them.  Such  conduct  was 
against  the  express  authority  of  the  superintendent. 
He  h ad  sent  circulars  to  all  the  agents  to  prevent  the 
Indians  leaving  the  nation  to  travel  with  white  men, 
for  shows  among  the  whites,  which  was  always  at- 
tended with  bad  consequences.  He  should  recom- 
mend congress  to  pass  a law  to  prevent  white  people 
from  decoying  any  Indians  for  such  purposes,  and  to 
punish  the  offenders.  He  advised  them  to  go  home, 
stay  in  their  nation,  attend  to  their  farms,  raise  pro- 
visions for  the  support  of  their  families,  send  (heir 
children  to  school,  and  avoid  idleness  and  bad  white 
len. 

One  of  their  party,  a fine  looking  young  man,  was 
uite  ill.  The  major  had  him  placed  under  the  care 
f a physician,  and  provided  the  others  with  comfor- 
a b lc  quarters. 

It  seems  some  avaricious  white  men  had  decoyed 
liese  Indians  on  a travelling  exhibition.  They  show- 
them  and  made  them  dance  at  various  small  towns, 
t so  far  from  dividing  any  thing  with  them  ttiey  kept 
: whole  of  the  proceeds.  And  when  they  reached 
iington,  Kentucky,  these  precious  white  men, 
ing  one  squaw  and  two  men,  pushed  on,  leaving 
r eight  of  these  poor  creatures  behind,  destitute 
^ney  and . clothing;  they  having  worn  out  the 
Its  with  which  they  were  clad  when  they  left 
A few  benevolent  citizens  in  Kentucky, 
vith  compassion  for  their  situation,  made  up 
purse  to  enable  them  to  reach  St.  Louis, 
ay  appeared  in  the  plight  we  have  stated, 
s the  old  chief  landed,  lie  happened  to  meet 
e interpreter.  Says  lie,  “Is  my  child  dead?” 
erpreter,  who  knew  the  boy  had  died  during 
, enis’  absence,  answered  evasively,  fearing  the 
quence-s:  “You  know  whether  he  is  dead,”  ex- 
iled the  Indian,  arid  I wish  you  to  tell  me.”  The 


interpreter  then  replied — “Yes,  he  is  dead.”  Where- 
upon he  and  his  wife  immediately  stripped  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies,  and  tore  all  the  ornaments  from 
their  ears,  breast  and  noses.  And  the  interpreter 
remarked  that  if  they  were  not  in  the  city,  they 
would  keep  up  an  incessant  howl  or  wail,  and  if  in 
their  nation  ihey  would  probably  conlinne  to  wail  or 
moan  until  the  chief  had  killed  an  enemy,  perhaps  a 
Pawnee.  Their  forlorn  appearance  excited  a deep 
feeling  of  sympathy;  ihe  squaw,  who  looked  young 
and  handsome,  was  dreadfully  emaciated,  and  refus- 
ed to  eat  any  thing  whatever.  Comment  on  the  con- 
duct of  such  white  men  as  “the  Indian  show  masters ” 
is  useless. 

“Weas  and  Pf.ankiwas.  They  have  a delightful 
country,  good  prarie  land,  and  plenty  of  timber,  lying 
high  and  healthy,  yet  many  of  them  live  in  the  bot- 
toms contiguous  to  the  Missouri,  and  here  they  are 
sickly.  They  are  still  portions  of  them  at  least,  sub- 
ject to  intemperance,  though  they  are  advancing  in 
agricultural  industry.  They  raise  corn  enough  to 
support  them;  have  comfortable  houses,  and  conve- 
nient out-houses;  their  stock  of  horned  cattle,  ponies, 
and  hogs  is  excellent.  They  express  much  anxiety 
to  have  schools  in  the  nation;  are  opposed  to  sending 
their  children  away  to  be  educated;  advised  them  to 
set  apart  a portion  of  their  annuity  for  the  support  of 
manual  labor  schools:  Old  Agency  recommended  as 
a suitable  site  for  such  a school. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  families  on  Red  River, 
the  Pearikiwas  would  co-operate  with  the  Weas  in 
the  establishment  of  schools,  or  at  least  in  sending 
their  children  to  them. 

May  17  th,  1844. 

Peoria  and  Kaskaskia  Indian  Settlements. — 
They  adjoin  the  lauds  of  the  former.  Met  them  in 
council;  only  twenty  of  the  United  nation.  They  are 
fast  melting  away.  When  they  ea.ne  to  this  Indian 
country,  a few  years  ago,  they  numbered  five  hun- 
dred; they  are  now  reduced  to  one  htiudred  souls! — 
| They  are  dispirited;  lament  deeply  their  poverty. — 
They  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  agricultural 
j implements,  having  to  go  fifty  miles  to  a blacksmith’s 
j shop.  They  have  a beautiful  and  valuable  country, 
j embodying  prairie  and  timber  land,  ft  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  cannotdispose  of  their  country,  and 
remove  to  the  Weas,  who  are  willing  to  receive  them 
and  furnish  them  witn  land.  What  use  is  twelve 
miles  square  to  150  poor  dispirited  Indians,  rapidly 
j decreasing  in  numbers?  Ought  not  government  to  do 
, something  for  them?  A Rev.  Mr.  Sheller  has  been 
living  among  them  as- a missionary  of  l he  Methodist 
I Episcopal  church,  who  also  officiated  as  missionary, 

I with  success  among  the  Weas.  Ttiey  have  good 
j stocks  of  horned  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  They  com- 
I plain  that  the  Potta watamies  steal  their  stock  from 
them. 

May  19  (A,  1844. 

P ottawatamies.  Owing  to  high  water,  &c.  was 
able  to  sue  but  few  of  them.  They  intend  to  hold  a 
grand  council  in  a few  days.  I hastened  on  to  the 
Osages  to  be  present  at  their  council.  The  Potta- 
watamies  postponed  their  council  till  my  return. — 
The  object  of  the  council  was  to  bring  about  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  various  bands.  This,  however 
desirable,  is  scarcely  qtt  present  to  be  hoped  for. — 
Some  of  their  principal  men  accompanied  me  to  the 
Osages  to  look  after  stolen  horses.  Recommended 
them  by  all  means  to  stop  pillaging  from  each  other. 
The  St.  Joseph  band  of  Potta  watamies  indulge  in  in- 
temperance. Recommended  a stop  to  be  put  to  it. 

Osage  River,  May  28,  1844. 

Fine  Indian  settlements  composed  of  different  bands 
of  the  Wabash,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  St. 
Joseph  band.  They  are  advancing  rapidly  in  civili- 
zation. Many  have  good  houses,  others  are  building. 
Since  their  mill  has  been  finished,  I have  no  doubt 
their  improvements  will  advance  rapidly.  They 
are  decidedly  sober.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hocker,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  their  im- 
provement. He  settled  a place  with  a few  sober  In 
dians,  who  separated  from  their  intemperate  friends. 
Their  number  incresed  by  emigration.  They  keep  a 
kind  of  mounted  light  horse  company,  whose  duty  it 
is,  whenever  they  hear  of  any  liquor  being  introduc- 
ed into  the  nation,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  spot  and 
destroy  it.  1 attended  worship  morning  and  evening- 
Mr.  H.  addressed  them  in  their  native  language.  He 
seems  to  be  a man  of  great  zeal  and  humble  piety;  is 
very  industrious;  is  father,  friend , physician — indeed, 
every  thing  to  the  Indians. 

The  Female  School  is  under  the  charge  of  five  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  of  the  Society  of  “Sacred  Heart,” 
who  have  sixty  scholars  under  their  control,  and  who 
are  making  rapid  advances  in  education,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  their  irregular  attendance  the 
most  of  them  being  what  is  termed  day  scholars. — 
Their  needle  work  would  do  credit  to  girls  of  the 
same  age  in  any  society.  They  desire  to  have  a Ma- 
nual Labor  School,  in  order  that,  by  their  own  in- 


dustry, (hey  may  make  themselves  as  independent  of 
the  white  people  as  possible.  Much  good  promises 
to  be  done  by  this  mission.  The  Indians  are  increas- 
ing some  in  population.  Again  visited  the  school  of 
the  ‘ Five  Sisters,”  examined  a quantity  of  needle 
work,  both  fancy  and  useful.  Found  it  neat  and 
beautiful,  such  as  would  have  done  honor  to  girls  of 
the  same  age  in  the  highest  walks  of  civilization. — 
The  vests,  shirts,  stockings,  and  other  wearing  ap- 
parel for  each  sect  produced  by  them  were  all  good 
and  well  made.  The  cloth  spun  and  wove  by  them 
was  also  of  good  quality.  They  sing  in  four  dif- 
ferent languages,  viz:  English,  native,  French,  and 
Latin.  These  lady  teachers  are  much  cramped  for 
room.  Some  additional  aid  would  enable  them  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  their  operations  at  Sugar  Creek, 
the  place  of  their  location.  The  simple  fact  of  teach- 
ing the  girls  to  make  common  wearing  apparel  is 
setting  a good  example,  by  which  many  Indians  may 
be  led  to  dispense  with^their  present  uncouth  mode 
of  dressing,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  a new  mode  of 
clothing,  advance  more  rapidly  in  civilization. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  an  address  of  an  Indian 
school  girl  to  the  superintendent: 

Most  respected  sir:  We  feel  indeed  happy  to  see 
you,  having  condescended  to  pay  us  a visit  in  this 
poor  dwelling.  We  rejsice,  and  not  without  reason, 
for  we  are  convinced  by  your  honorable  presence 
that  you  are  at  the  head  of  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  your  poor  children  of  the  Far  West.  Yes, 
sir,  we  are  unable  to  express  the  joy  with  which  our 
hearts  are  filled  when  we  reflect  that  we  are  not 
forgotten,  though  poor  and  destitute  of  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.  But  what  do  1 say?  Father,  I should 
have  called  you,  for  your  appearance  indicates  all 
the  feelings  of  a father’s  heart.  By  this  we  are  as- 
sured that  you  will  look  after  us  this  day  with  a fa- 
therly eye.  You  see,  dear  father,  your  children 
around  you.  From  their  apparel  you  may  perhaps 
judge  that  at  their  homes  they  are  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life;  but  if  you  were  to  follow 
these  my  companions  to  their  poor  dwellings,  you 
would  see  at  once  the  extreme  poverty  in  which 
they  live.  Their  parents,  'it  is  true,  are  not  idle; 
they  are  sober  and  industrious  people;  but  the  neces- 
sary means  are  wanting.  We  hope  now  for  better 
times,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  by  your  fatherly  care, 
i if  not  our  fathers  and  mothers,  at  least  their  de- 
i scendants,  will  feel  one  day  happy  in  the  world. — 
But  I cannot  call  your  attention  to  a subject  in  which 
j we  poor  children  are  concerned.  You  see  the  little 
! room;  it  is  the  only  one  we  have,  and  to  receive  our 
J instructors.  Here  we  spin,  we  knit,  we  card,  we 
i sew,  wc  spell,  read,  and  write,  and  make  every  ar- 
ticle of  dress  and  apparel.  In  the  other  room,  or 
kitchen,  we  make  bread  and  butter,  do  every  kind  of 
housework,  as  circumstances  may  require.  But  where 
shall  we  place  our  looms?  We  have  them,  but  a 
room  is  wanting  to  weave  the  necessary  clothing  our 
| fathers  and  mothers  stand  in  need  of.  As'we  have 
j no  room,  please  to  conclude  we  have  not  the  means 
I of  getting  one.  But  we  do  not  despair;  we  are  con- 
j fidenl  that  a fatherly  hand  will  come  to  our  assistance. 
We  thank  you  for  your  kind  visit;  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  the  last.  To  this  effect  we  all  will  pray;  and  we 
j hope  that  we  may  be  so  happy  as  to  see  your  life 
prolonged,  still  many  and  many  years,  and  to  meet 
you  one  day  in  the  happy  mansions  of  eternal  life. 

MARY  RESIS. 

Pottawalamie  Creelc,  Osage  River,  May  29,  1844. 

The  people  are  extremely  anxious  in  reference  to 
the  education  of  their  children,  especially  Hie  St. 
Joseph  band,  located  in  this  neighborhood.  The  In- 
dians every  where  seem  opposed  to  sending  their 
children  out  of  the  nation  to  be  educated.  The  St. 
Josephs  say  their  friends  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach 
them  in  the  nation.  Great  difficulty  is  felt  in  getting 
teachers,  and  especially  ladies-  for  female  schools.  I 
found  an  educated  lady  of  full  native  breed.  She  and 
her  husband  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  liv- 
ing in  a populqus  neighborhood.  She  is  willing  to 
teach,  and  can  commence  with  fifteen  scholars; 
would  recommend  that  she  be  allowed  means  to  pur- 
chase books  and  make  a beginning  as  a native  teacher. 
She  can  translate  Indian  into  English  with  great  fa- 
cility. 

Pottawalamie  Creek, 

Osage  River  Sub-Jlgency,  May  29,  1844. 

I have  met  five  hundred  Indians  in  council.  They 
have  met  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  about  the  pro- 
posed union  of  the  different  bands.  All  the  Indians 
living  on  farms  and  on  the  bottoms  are  in  a critical 
situation  on  account  of  the  rising  water.  The  su- 
perintendent every  where  complains  of  wet  weather 
and  iiigh  water.  Tne  Indians  say  they  would  farm 
on  the  prairies  if  they  had  oxen  and  suitable  ploughs. 
Had  a bond  of  union  prepared  and  presented  for  ap- 
proval. After  having  submitted  it  to  the  sanction  of 
the  department  at  Washington  it  will  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  another  council.  They  desire  to  keep 
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whiskey  out  of  the  nation,  which  can  no  doubt  be 
accomplished  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the 

agents. 

Ottawa  Settlement,  Jane  1,  3 844. 

Six  years  ago  the  Ottawas  were  a dissipated,  idle, 
and  improvident  set  of  people; now  there  is  but  little 
drinking  among  them.  The  rev.  Mr.  Markoe,  of  the 
Baptist  church,  has  been  a missionary  among  them. 
Many  of  them  have  houses,  of  hewn  logs  with  stone 
chimneys  and  convenient  out-houses.  They  raise  a 
plenty,  of  breadstuff's.  They  have  a good  supply  of 
cattle,  &c,  and  are  getting  on  remarkably  well. — 
They  have  no  smithy  or  school  in  the  country,  but 
send  their  children  to  different  schools  in  the  Shawnee 
nation. 

The  industrious  habits  and  exemplary  manners  of 
the  missionaries  can  do  much  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Indians  generally. 

Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School, 

Shawnee  Motion,  Fort  Leavenworth  agency,  Jane  4,  1844. 

I visited  this  school,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
The  school  at  present  is  small.  Unfortunately  my 
visit  occurred  during  a vacation,  which  had  then  con- 
tinued ten  days.  As  Mr.  Baker  was  absent,  I could 
not  succeed  in  learning  much  about  its  progress  or 
present  state. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  June  G,  1844. 

The  superintendent  here  goes  into  a kind  of  gene- 
ral summary.  He  reiterates  the  importance  of  Ma- 
nual Labor  Schools,  and  the  education  of  girls  in  fe- 
male schools,  regretting  the  difficulty  of  providing 
suitable  teachers;  especially  for  the  girls,  who  should 
be  intelligent  white  females  or  natives  of  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.  While  I was  m St.  Louis,  the 
major  told  me  a Miss  H.,  whose  family  were  of  the 
highest  respectability,  and  whose  father  is  a wealthy 
planter  near  St.  Louis,  was  very  anxious  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a teacher,  and  was  willing  to  proceed  to 
the  nation  for  that  purpose;  but  that  her  father  had 
so  far  opposed  her  wishes.  He  thought  it  possible, 
however,  the  young  lady  would  receive  the  con- 
sent of  her  father  to  indulge  her  favorite  benevolent 
scheme. 

Kickapoo  country,  June  8,  1844. 

Owing  to  swollen  streams  and  heavy  rains  1 was 
compelled  to  remain  yesterday  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  arrived  here  to  day.  Some  80  or  100  Kickapoos 
and  Pottawatamies  called  upon  me  in  a few  hours 
after  my  arrival,  comprising  several  chiefs  and  many 
of  their  principal  men.  I gave  them  an  advisory 
talk,  to  which  they  responded,  and  thanked  me  for 
my  visit.  They  promised  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vors to  persuade  my  people  to  act  upon  my  advice 
and  lollow  it  themselves.  The  Kickapoos  and  Pot- 
tawatamies  seem  to  be  doing  pretty  well.  They  have 
a good  deal  of  stock,  and  1 think  make  a surplus  of 
grain.  I presume,  however,  they  will  gradually 
move  on  the  prairies,  where  the  land  is  not  subject 
to  overflow  and  is  more  healthy.  They  are  now  us- 
ing but  little  whiskey;  they,  however,  send  but  few 
of  their  children  to  school.  They  have  a missionary 
among  them,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  who  has  a respectable  society,  and 
who,  I hope,  is  exercising  a favorable  influence  among 
them. 

They  have  a minister  of  their  own,  who  is  called  a 
prophet,  (Kenekuck),  who  teaches  some  absurd  no- 
tions. I understand  bis  doctrine  is  rather  moral;  but 
his  practices  are  not  in  accordance  with  his  theories. 

Their  mill  is  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  the  dam 
having  been  broken.  1 instructed  major  Cummins  to 
inquire  into  the  practicability  of  repairing  it  or-of  re- 
moving it  to  a neighboring  stream,  which  is  probably 
better;  at  the  same  time  getting  the  views  and  n ishes 
of  the  Indians  in  relation  to  it. 

An  island  in  the  Missouri  liver  is  claimed  by  the 
Kickapoos,  who  have  cattle  on  it.  I believe  it  to  be- 
long to  them.  The  whites  also  profess  to  have  cat- 
tle on  the  island,  and  visiting  shoot  them  down  as 
they  please.  I advised  the  Indians  todrive  all  the  cat- 
tle off  the  island  to  the  highlands,  mind  them  while 
there,  and  let  the  whites  prove  property  and  take 
them  away.  I requested  major  Wharton  to  send  an 
officer  with  a few  inch  to  see  that  every  thing  is  con- 
ducted properly.  J instructed  major  Cummins  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  island. — 
The  title  to  itought  to  be  legally  settled,  or  fatal  con- 
sequences may  ensue.  This  might  be  done  by  a suit 
in  the  United  Slates  court  fur  trespass  in  cutting  of  i 
timber,  &c.  The  Indians  must  be  protected  in  all 
their  legal  and  just  rights.  I 

I he  Pottawatamies,  living  with  the  Kickapoos, 
think  hard  of  having  their  annuities  taken  from  them  ! 
on  account  of  their  continuing  in  the  country.  They  j 
are  doing  very  well  where  they  are,  and  would  make 
sacrifices  in  returning  to  their  brethren  greater  than  ' 
to  remain  and  forfeit  their  annuities.  A paper  of! 
grievances  was  submitted  by  the  chiefs,  and  is  refer-  ! 
red  to  the  general  government. 


Slockbritlge  Settlement,  June  11,  1844. 

The  small  tribe  of  Stockbridges  reside  within  five 
miles  of  Fort  Leavenworth  on  lands  of  the  Dela- 
wares, being  permitted  to  do  so  by  their  courtesy. 
They  have  good  improvements,  and  are  making  ex- 
cellent farms  on  the  prairies.  As  may  well  be  ima- 
gined, they  express  much  anxiety  on  account  of  their 
unsettled  condition.  They  are  anxious  to  know 
when  and  where  they  are  tube  located.  From  their 
good  and  industrious  habits,  it  is  to  be  much  regret 
ted  they  are  not  permanently  settled  on  lands  of  their 
own.  They  are  pie  ised  with  the  land  where  they 
live.  They  have  a native  teacher,  but  no  missionary 
living  among  them.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  gives  them  regular  religious  instruction.  A 
Miss  Kelly  was  sent  out  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  as  a teacher  for  them;  but,  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  the  Delawares , she  had  not  opened  a 
school.  This  I regret,  as  she  would  likely  do  much 
good.  I hope  the  Delawares’  objections  will  be  re- 
moved. She  is  now  residing  at  the  Baptist  mission. 

Delaware  Motion,  June  12,  1844. 

I met  the  Delawares  to-day  in  council;  had  along 
talk  with  them.  They  expressed  themselves  much 
pleased  at  my  visit.  They  seemed  anxious  that  their 
people  should  become  sober  and  industrious.  They 
expressed  a good  deal  of  satisfaction  at  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  with  the  Shawnee  Man- 
ual Labor  School  for  the  education  of  their  ch ildren. 
This  arrangement  was  to  the  following  effect:  The 
Delawares  sold  a part  of  their  land,  and  agreed  to 
set  apart  a liberal  share  of  its  proceeds  to  educate 
their  ch  ildren.  They  have  agreed  to  give  the  Shaw- 
nee Manual  Labor  Institute  $2,800  per  annum  for 
ten  years  to  educate  50  children  at  a time,  viz;  25 
girls  and  25  boys. 

The  missionaries  who  were  present  at  tne  council 
thought  the  Delawares  manifested  a greater  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  education  and  embrace  Christiani- 
ty than  they  had  ever  witnessed  before. 

On  my  way  to  Fort  Leavenworth  I met  several 
chiefs  of  this  tribe  conveying  a wagon  load  of  chil- 
dren (eleven)  on  their  v/ay  to  the  Shawnee  school. 
Several  of  these  chiefs  had  been  heretofore  opposed 
to  education.  1 told  them  in  council  1 was  pleased 
at  seeing  them  take  so  much  interest  in  educating 
their  children,  and  that  I would  write  to  their  Great 
Father  in  Washington,  giving  Him  an  account  of 
what  I had  seen.  The  Indians  seemed  much  pleas- 
ed at  any  interest  manifested  in  their  welfare  by  the 
officers  of  the  government. 

While  in  the  nation  I heard  the  Delawares  intend- 
ed sending  a war  party  against  the  Pawnees.  ] took 
decided  ground  against  it.  1 fear  little  effort  has 
1 been  made  by  agents  to  prevent  these  occasional 
hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  I 
directed  the  agents,  if  possible,  in  all  cases  to  check 
these  warlike  dispositions,  and,  if  not  able  to  do 
without,  to  call  upon  the  United  States  troops  to 
march  against  the  offenders. 

The  Delawares  have  a most  beautiful  and  fertile 
country.  They  are  rapidly  improving  in  every  res- 
pect. With  efficient  agents,  teachers,  and  missiona- 
ries, much  may  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Indians;  but  with  agents  who  are  not  influenced  by 
charity,  strict  morality,  and  a correct  sense  of  honor, 
it  would  be  hoping  against  hope  to  expect  improve- 
ment. In  my  opinion  there  is  no  appointment  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  more  important  and  deeply 
interesting  to  thousands,  living  and  unborn,  than  the 
Indian  agent. 

Flymen's  Trading  House, 

Osage  Sub  .Agency,  May  25,  1844. 

I arrived  at  this  place  on  the  22d  instant  in  com- 
pany with  twenty-five  Pottawatamies,  who  came  ! 
with  a view  of  recovering  stolen  horses  from  the 
Osages.  It  has  rained  ever  since  I arrived,  except 
one  day.  The  Necosho  (a  tributary  of  the  Osage 
river)  is  very  high,  having  overflowed  its  banks  and 
covered  the  bottoms  to  a considerable  depth,  which 
makes  the  river  in  most  places  more  than  a mile 
wide.  The  canoes  used  by  the  whites  have  been 
mostly  carried  off  by  the  flood.  Had  I felt  disposed 
to  avail  myself  of  a skin  canoe  to  cross  the  river  in, 
which  the  Osages  tendered  me,  the  rain  would  have 
prevented  me.  Notwithstanding  the  rains  and  high 
water,  a considerable  number  of  Osages,  with  their 
principal  chiefs,  called  to  see  me,  many  of  them 
swimming  the  river.  This  to  an  Osage  is  no  incon- 
venience. 

1 met  them  in  council,  headed  by  their  principal 
chief,  “ White  Jluir."  I told  them  1 was  visiting  all 
the  Indian  nations.  My  object  was  to  see  them  in 
their  lodges  and  in  council,  to  learn  Irom  themselves 
the  state  of  their  country,  that  I might  be  enabled  to 
give  their  Great  Father  at  Washington  a correct  ac 
count  of  them.  They  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
my  visiting  them.  They  complained,  however,  that 
government  had  not  complied  with  its  promises;  that 


it  had  promised  them  houses,  schools,  slock,  &c.; 
that  these  things  had  been  given  to  the  Pottawata- 
mies, and  they  were  made  white  people.  (The  P’s 
were  praised)  I told  them  their  Great  Father  at 
Washington  was  anxious  to  do  for  them  all  lie  had 
promi-ed;  that  lie  would  be  pleased  to  see  them  have 
houses,  fields,  stock,  schools,  &c.;  hut  he  was  wait- 
ing to  give  them  these  things  till  he  was  satisfied 
they  would  make  a good  use  of  them.  To  make 
them  houses  now,  while  the  buffalo  continued  plenty, 
I feared  would  do  them  no  good  , and  that  they  would 
be  thrown  away.  A large  part  of  them  would  still 
continue  hunting  game,  during  which  their  houses, 
left  alone,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  burnt  up.  as 
had  been  frequently  the  case,  by  fire  in  the  prairies. 
That  when  the  buffaloes  became  scarce  and  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  lead  a more  settled  life,  and  to 
depend  upon  farming  for  means  of  support,  instead 
J of  the  chase,  which  time  would  soon  arrive,  as  it  had 
done  with  others,  they  would  find  their  Great  Fa- 
ther prompt  and  faithful  in  fulfilling  all  hisengage- 
ments,  and  ready  and  willing  to  attend  to  all  their 
just  wants. 

I introduced  the  Pottawatamies  to  them.  Told 
them  the  object  of  their  visit.  They  acknowledged 
they  had  many  of  their  horses,  and  were  ready  to 
give  them  up;  the  high  water  prevented  their  seeing 
the  horses.  They  acknowledged  they  were  wrong 
to  steal.  They  were  anxious  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  their  neighbors.  1 told  them  stealing  must  be 
abandoned;  that  if  they  did  not  leave  it  off,  I would 
advise  their  Great  Father  to  stop  their  annuities.  I 
have  determined  to  have  a brand  made  for  each 
tribe.  And,  if  agents  will  carry  out  instructions, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  hereafter  about  horse- 
stealing. “ White  Flair's"  plan  of  branding  is  to  place 
his  mark  over  the  left  shoulder,  which  I have  ap- 
proved. 


If  horse-stealing  is  not  stopped  it  will  lead  to  fatal 
consequences.  A war  party  against  the  Pawnees 
had  just  returned,  a few  days  before  my  arrival, 
j with  two  scalps.  I told  them  the  government  would 
not  let  them  war  with  their  neighbors;  that  I was 
I bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  Great  Father  to 
1 protect  them  all;  that  I would  have  all  who  might 
engage  in  war  hereafter  arrested  and  carried  to  St. 

I Louis,  to  be  tried  as  murderers;  arid,  if  found  guilty, 
ihey  would  be  hanged.  Houses  for  millers  have 
’ been  built  on  the  Necosho;  for  what  reason  I know 
! not.  Or  why  houses  for  millers  should  be  built  be- 
fore mills  themselves  had  been  erecLed,  was  a plan 
of  operation  1 did  not  understand. 

The  last  town  I slept  in  the  houses  consisted  of 
mud  lodges.  I never  saw  so  fine  a parcel  of  boys. 
Their  lively,  sprightly,  and  intelligent  countenances 
would  compare  with  a like  number  of  boys  in  any 
! part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Osages  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement, 
j I would  recommend  manual  labor  schools,  upon 
the  same  plan  as  the  Shawnee  school. 

A white  man  accompanied  me  from  the  Pottawa- 
tamies. i found  him  in  the  hands  of  a party  of  Osa- 
ges, who  had  him  tied  and  stripped.  They  had  ga- 
thered around  him  with  switches,  and  were  about  to 
give  him  a sound  thrashing  for  some  improper  con- 
duct. ] had  him  released  and  sent  off.  I directed 
the  agent  of  the  Pottawatamies  to  have  him  remov- 
ed from  the  nation. 

Owing  to  freqent  heavy  rains  and  continued  high 
waters,  the  superintendent  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
turn from  th is  point  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  him.  I heieby  return  sincere 
thanks  for  his  kind  attentions,  and  for  the  interesting 
information  he  has  so  obligingly  permitted  me  to  ex- 
tract from  his  reports.  He  expects  to  return  to  his 
tour  of  inspection  among  other  tribes  so  soon  as  the 
country  shall  be  in  a condition  to  enable  him  to  tra- 
vel through  it  with  facility.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  some  agent  representing  the  benevolent  societies 
in  New  York  to  accompany  Major  Harvey  in  these 
paternal  visits,  and  learn  more  correctly  than  ca- 
otherwise  be  done  the  real  condition  and  want 
the  various  Indian  tribes  on  our  western  borders 
new  eua  is  dawning  upon  the  Indians;  their  cl 
and  prospects  of  civilization  arc  greater 
they  have  ever  been  before.  It  is  only 
follow  up  the  noble  work  on  a proper  pla 
is  indicated  by  the  philanthropic  and 
intendent,  in  order  to  accomplish  gre 
nent  good. 

I do  not  wish  to  draw  individual  c~ 
how  vast  is  the  difference  between  tl 
mane,  and  benevolent  conduct  of  our 
present  towards  the  Indians  and  that 
authorities  towards  the  conquered 
whom  they  deprive  of  all  titles  to  land, 
one  half  of  all  they  produce  as  a renta 
;‘at  the  same  lime  putting  forth  no  well  ar 
plan  for  their  education  and  improvement.” 
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i HE  o.  I REASURY.  Congrusa  ai  iis  Iasi  SGSoi  ,1,  di- 
rected ihe  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  publish  periodi- 
cally, the  amount  of  public  monies  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  several  mints  and  banks  where  it  is  deposited  sub- 
ject to  draft,  (after  paying  all  outstanding  drafts,  and  not 
including  money  in  hand  not  reported  to  the-,  treasury.) 
In  pursuance  of  this  order,  publication  *has  been  made 
accordingly,  showing  the  amount  as' of  the  29th  July,  to 
be  $8,323,000.  ( Eight  millions  three  hundred  andlweuty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.') 

The  money  in  hand,  not  yet  reported  to  the  treasury, 
would  increase  the  amount  considerably  to  beyond  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  At  the  New  York  custom  house, 
for  instance,  the  receipts  during  the  week  ending  the  3d 
of  August,  exceeded  $600, 000. 

Oi  tilts  ten  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  half  is  deposited 
in  the  four  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  which  the 
government  keep  their  deposites,  viz:  The. Merchants’ 
Tank,  the  Commercial  Bank,  the  American  Exchange 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  ol  America,  each  of  said  banks  re- 
ceiving, for  one  month,  in  rotation,  the  whole  of  the  de-  1 
pomes  of  that  month.  This  arrangement,  which  ai  first 
blush  looks  fair  enough,  is  found  by  experience  lo  ope- 
rate most  grievously  upon  the  business  part  of  that  city. 
The  bank  enjoying  torso  brief  a space,  an  unnatural  in- 
flux, is  by  iis  charter,  restricted  il  it  would,  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  t..e  flow  will  cease  in  a few  daysfis  ad- 
monished for  its  own  safely,  not  to  do  business  upon  so 
transient  a resource. 

The  New  Yur.t  Republican  says:  “During  July,  over  ’ 
$800, OjO  were  thrust  into  the  Merchants’  Bank,  and  in 
the  last  week  of  that  month  near  $900,000  were  drawn  I 
out,  and  put  into  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  that  in-  j 
solution  having  complied  with  the  terms  ot  the  depart-  | 
meat.  Now  Ihe  Merchants’  Bank  in  May  had  its  line  | 
of  discounts  full,  and  $700,000  of  government  funds 
were  drawn  out  and  put  into  the  Bank  of  America,  | 
which  had  also  its  line  nearly  full  and  could  not  use  the  j 
money.  $800, QoO  were  then  again  given  die  Merchants’  j 
Bank  in  July,  to  lie  idle.  Arrangements  were  then 
made  with  ihe  American  Exchange  Bank  lo  receive  die  I 
increasing  deposites,  that  concern  not  being  restrained  | 
in  Its  loans  by  law.  It  also  appears  thai  $490,198  re- 
mained locued  up  and  undisturbed  at  the  minis  lor  a 
whole  month,  and  probably  longer.  This  is  practically 
the  sub  treasury  system.  The  government  is  prying  6 
per  ceni.  for  money  on  iis  uebts,  and  has  $10,000,090 
lying  absolutely  idle,  which  should  be  earning  $500,000 
per  annum.  Tins  is  not  the  wurst  evil,  however.  The 
manner  in  which  ihe  funds  are  localed  forms  a constant 
draft  from  the  regular  business  of  the  country  for  the 
promotion  of  speculation.” 

From  another  paper  of  that  city,  we  get  an  explana- 
tion of  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  above  extract.  It 
appears  that  ii  has  been  the  practice,  and  a proper  one  it 
seem.-,  to  us,  for  the.  hanks  ot  New  York  always  tu  give 
a preference,  in  discounting,  to  persons  who  required 
the  money  to  pay  duties  to  the  government.  Oouse 
quenfiy  a very  large  proportion  of  this  five  millions  of 
dollars  effectually  locked  up  from  circulation,  was  taken 
from  the  vaults  of  tluse  banks  of  tiie  city  that  never 
have  deposiles  from  the  government,  and  is  placed  in 
banks  iliac  cannot  use  it,  thereby  depriving  the  busi- 
ness community  very  rapidly  of  its  circulation,  and  all 
otiier  banks  except  the  deposite  banks,  of  their  means 
wherewith  to  accommodate  their  customers  It  is  no 
trifle,  even  for  such  a community  as  New  York,  to  ab- 
stract and  lock  up  five  millions  of  dollars, — and  before 
January  next,  it  will  be  vastly  more  than  that, — of  their 
business  funds. 

American  domestic  cottons.  During  the  week  ending 
the  3d  instant  1,825  bales  were  shipped  at  Boston  to  the 
East  Indies. 

Boston.  There  were  850  arrivals  at  Boston  during 
the  month  of  July — foreign  282,  coastwise  568. 

Philadelphia.  There  were  333  arrivals  during  the 
month  of  July;  42  brigs,  25S  schooners,  100  sloops,  18 
barges. 


[ Pennsylvania  Coal  J rale.  Shipments  since  open- 
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Increase  this  year  so  far,  only 

53,000 

Flour.  Inspections  at  Baltimore  Inst  week,  10,211 
bids.  Prices  $3  87j  to  4 121.  Prices  of  Michigan  wheat 
ai  Buffalo— 79a80  Flour  $3  69. 

Buffalo,  August  2. — The  whole  of  (he  flour  shipped  by 
the  ca-.al  to  1st  August  is  500,000  U bis.,  being  an  excess  of 
66,000  bbis  over  those  of  last  year.  The  aggregate  of 
wheat  is  910,000  bushels  against  727.000  bushels  in  1843. 
J fit;  tolls  are  $54,000  over  those  of  the  previous  seasons. 

The  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat  at  Tide  water  N.  Y. 
from  the  commencement  of  navigation  to  the  close  of  the 
month  of  July,  were — 

1814.  1843.  Increase. 

Ftour,  908.272  672  S03  235,469  bbls. 

Wheat,  363,644  231,507  132,137  bush. 

Equal  lo  an  increase  of  261,895  bbls. 

Inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  12,376  bbls.  and 
648  half  bbls. 

Tobacco.  On  hand  at  the  New  York  inspection 
warehouse.  5,728  hlids  Virginia,  232  North  Carolina,  8 
Maryland,  total  618  hhs. 

Baltimore  inspections  of  the  week  1.007  hlids.  Mary- 
land. 553  Ohio,  59  Kentucky,  5 Virginia  toial  1,624  hds. 
Prices  remain  as  heretofore, — superior  qualities  quite  in 
demand. 

In  1840  about  half  a million  of  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
grown  in  Connecticut.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says  that  five  if  not  ten  times  that  quantity 
will  be  grown  this  year. 

Specie.  Amount  of  specie  received  at  New  Orleans 
since  the  1st  September,  S, 036, 233  dollars.  The  last 
steamer  brought  accounts  of  a rise  in  the  price  of  Ame- 
rican half  dollars  in  London,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
premium  of  has  been  paid  for  some  in  New  York  for 
shipment.  The  Mexican  dollar  commands  lalj  for 
shipment  for  the  French  market,  where  chemists  con, 
nrve  to  get  a portion  of  gold  out  of  them,  which  pays 
them  handsomely  for  refining.  The  Rorhchilds  purchas- 
ed the  last  bullion  that  arrived  from  China,  at  an  ad- 
vance on  former  rates. 

U.  S.  loans.  The  debt  of  the  United  States  falls 
due  as  follows: 

January  1,  1845,  $5,672,977 

July  1,1853,  7,000  000 

January  1,  1863,  8,801,468 

Of  the  amount  Which  falls  due  January  1,  1845,  $2- 
443,030  is  six  per  cent.,  and  $3,213,792  five  and  a half 
per  cent,  stock. 

The  $7,000,000  which  fall  due  July  1,  1853,  is  five  per 
cent,  stock,  and  $8,301,463  which  fall  due  in  1863  is  six 
per  cent,  stock. 

The  treasury  has  a stfrplus  at  the  present  time  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  the  loan  which  falls  due  first. 

Ascension.  Alarming  accounts,  via  St.  Helena,  -25th 
June,  represent  the  island  as  suffering  awfully  from 
drought.  The  garrison  had  been  on  allowance  of  wa- 
ter for  three  months,  and  had  a supply  for  forty  days 
only.  1 he  cattle  were  killed  oft.  On  the  23d  June  two 
vessels  with  1000  tons  ot  water  left  St.  Helena  for  them. 

A comet,  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules,  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Victor  Mauvais,  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Science,  and  one  of  the  astronomers  of 
the  National  Observatory  at  Paris,  confirmed  by  obser- 
vations at  Greenwich.  On  the  15th  of  July  it  was  be- 
tween the  stars  of  Sigma  and  Tau,  in  the  constellation 
named.  The  apparent  diameter' of  the  nebulosity  is 
from  three  to  four  minutes  of  a degree,  and  it  has  a small 
brdliant  nucleus. 


Important  election  returns,  via  Smyrna.  The  Echo  de 


intelligence  not  generally  known  in  this  quarter,  which 
is  of  such  importance  that  we  translate  it  as  follows: — 
“The  presidential  election  is  decided.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
has  carried  it.  He  received  91  votes.  Mr  Johnson  36, 
and  Mr.  Cassl.  Col.  Johnson  has  been  raised  to  the 
vice  presidency.” 

Free  trade  missionaries.  A fund  of  a hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  is  said,  has  been  raised  in  England  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  in  other  nations'. 

Irish  mines.  The  Mining  cbmpany  of  Ireland  have 
sent  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a cake 
of  silver,  weight  893^  oz.  obtained  from  land,  produce  of 
the  company’s  mines;  a specimen  of  native  gold,  weight 
about  40  oz.  a specimen  of  silver  ore,  from  the  compa- 
ny’s mines  Ballycorus;  and  specimens  of  lead  and  copper 
ore,  coal,  slates,  sheet  lead, leaden  shot  and  pipe;  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  silver  front  the  Luganure  mines. 

Jerome  Bonaparte.  A letter  from  Florence,  of  the 
20th  June,  states  that  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  has 
precipitately  left  the  city,  after  long  occupying  one  of 
the  finest  palaces,  where  he  held  a sort  of  court.  It  is 
attributed  to  financial  embarrassments,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  overcome  at  present.  [London paper. 

Manufactures.  It  is  said  every  machine  shop  in  New 
England  capable  of  turning  out  factory  machinery,  has 
orders  for  twelve  months  ahead! 

The  New  Haven  Herald  says:  “Connecticut  has  been 
made  the  sport  of  all  the  civilized  globe  as  the  land  of 
wooden  clocks,  wooden  nutmegs,  & c.,  till  she  has  lived 
down  all  the  burlesque  and  the  slanders  of  her  revilers, 
and  still  she  is  going  on  ir,  the  course  of  improvement, 
and  astonishing  not  only  our  own  country  but  the  world 
at  large  with  the  effects  of  her  genius  and  the  success  of 
her  enterprises.  In  addiiion  to  ihe  wooden  clocks,  wood- 
en spoons,  wooden  nutmegs.  &c.,  we  are  now  manu- 
facturing wooden  combs, — and  this  is  no  new  thing  either, 
but  we  mention  it  to  relate  the  fact  that  a manufacturer 
of  this  latter  article,  informed  us  a few  days  since,  that 
his  business  was  not  only  prosperous,  but  that  he  had 
orders  now  on  hand  for  one  hundred  thousand  gross — (no 
mistake,  100,000  gross) — of  these  combs,  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  was  receiving  additional  orders  every 
day.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  and  says  the  English- 
men could  not  beat  him  at  fair  play  any  how,  unless  he 
learnt  them  the  trade.” 

Marine  court,  New  York.  A recent  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  N ;w  York,  confirms  (hat  as  bring  a 
court  of  record.  A report  that  the  decision  was  contra- 
ry, for  a few  days  occasioned  great  uneasiness  to  the 
naturalized  citizens  ihat  had  obtained  their  certificates 
of  citizenship  from  that  court. 

Marble.  A quarry  of  beautiful  white  marble,  suscep- 
tible of  high  polish',  has  been  discovered  half'  a mile 
from  Pine  River  Village,  Wakefield  county,  N.  H. 

PHILADELPHIA  GOVERNMENT. 

Amongt  the  causes  of  disorder,  confusion  and  rioling 
which  has  of  late  years  signalized  this  once  peaceable 
city,  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  distraction  created  by  hav- 
ing no  less  than  eight  independent,  or  district  govern- 
ments, instead  of  one — viz.  Kensington,  Northern  Liber- 
ties, Spring  Garden,  West  Philadelphia,  City  proper, 
Southwark,  Moyaraensing,  Passyunk!  Eight  govern- 
ments over  one  city!  The  streets  north  and  south,  to  a 
certain  number,  intersect  seven  of  these  parts  or  districts: 
arid  ihe  people  residing  in  them,  therefore,  live  under 
seven  different  governments!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with 
such  a practical  municipal  farce  there  should  be  local 
mobs  which  defy  general  authority? 

Pins.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  improved  pin  ma- 
chine in  operation  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  which  turns 
cut  two  barrels  of  pins  a day,  each  barrel  containing 
four. millions.  It  is  tended  by  one  female  only,  and  does 
the  work  which  formerly  required  the  aid  of  thirty  per- 
sons, 


Banks  of  N.  York.  The  statement  of  the  24  banks 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  1st  of  Angus',  compared 
with  the  statement  of  May  1st,  shows  the  following  re- 
sult— 


May  1,  18-14. 
$8,384,120 
24,10  3,355 
5,959,602 


Aug.  1,  1844. 
$9,198,078 
26,466,876 
5,874,172 


Change. 
$804,953  inc. 
2,362,531  ‘ 
85,330  dec. 


Export  from  the  port  of  New  York,  during 
ill  of  July  _ 12,545  bales. 

' om  file  U.  States  since  1st  of 

1843  1,568,740  “ 

t year  1,981,166  “ 

jr  before  1,433,850  “ 

ottoti  at  the  following  places  since  the  1st 

42— 


26 

na,  July  20 
20 

is,  July  20 
July  13 

i Carolina,  July  7 
nia,  July  1 


1843-4. 

237,004 

295,346 

464,747 

837,995 

145,144 

8,515 

13,8.0 

2,002,551 


1842  ; 
230,762 
346,962 
479. 1S9 
1 068.203 
153,543 
9,098 
10,000 

2,452,747 


A chimney,  21  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  228 
feet  high,  has  just  been  completed  at  the  works  ol  Messrs. 
Sterling  & Beckton,  Lower  Mosley  street,  Manchester. 

Cuba.  Mr.  Maurice  Hogan,  an  American  formerly 
resident  at  New  York,  who  was  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed during  the  investigaiion  of  file  late  conspiracy,  charg- 
ed with  participating  in  the  conspiracy,  has  been  honora- 
bly acquitted  and  discharged. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  Boston,  94. 

At  New  I ork,  185,  of  which  73  were  under  one  year 
of  age.  15  were  from  Ireland,  10  oilier  foreigners;  S were 
colored  persons;  29  died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia,  160,  of  which  62  were  under  one 
year  of  age,  13  were  people  of  color,  18  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Baltimore,  77,  of  which  25  were  under  one  year,  10 
were  free  colored,  1 slave,  8 died  of  consumption. 

Election— Norik  Carolina,  on  the  Is!  July.  Returns 
from  about  three-fourths  ol  the  counties  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  leave  little  doubt  of  the  election  of  Gra- 
ham, the  (whig)  candidate  for  governor.  In  the  last  le- 
gislature the  loco  majority  was  24.  The  whig-s  have 
gained,  so  far  as  heard  from,  enough  to  give  them  in  the 
next  legislature  as  large  a majority  as  their  opponents  had 
in  the  last. 


Saturn.  This  planet  in  now  to  be  seen  in  its  great- 
est splendour,  rising  early  in  the  evening,  and  being  on 
the  meridian  a little  after  midnight. 

Scandivanians  in  N.  York.  Among  the  numerous 
emigrants  that  come  to  onr  country  there  are  none  more 
worthy  of  public  respect  than  those  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  Scandinavians  of  New  Yoak,  embrac- 
ing the  natives  from  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
numbering  about  two  hundred  citizens  are  about  form- 
ing a society  in  the  city  for  the  purposes  of  association, 
and  establishing  a library,  and  for  general  purposes  of 
improvement,  moral  and  social.  [Y.  Y.  Express. 

Steamers.  The  Hibernia  left  Boston  on  the  1st  for 
Halifax,  with  67  passengers.  Lieut.  Butler  of  the  R.  N. 
supercedes  lieutenant  Roberts  in  charge  of  the  mail.  A 
letter  from  Liverpool  states  that  this  steamer  is  to  run 
against  the  Great  Western  next  trip  at  a reduction  of 
eight guinies.  The  Acadia  reached  Liverpool  the  l3ih 
ult.  in  12£  days  from  Boston,  via.  Halifax. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  British  Royal 
mail  line  of  steamers  to  run  direct  between  Liverpool 
and  Boston,  and  have  a lateral  line  to  connect  with  Ha- 
lifax. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  855  marine  steamers, 
amounting  to  109,288  tons.  In  France  there  only  107 
steamers,  with  a tonnage  of  10,1,83  tons. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


July.  The  entire  amount  was  $8,324,934  18,  of  which 
sum  $5,27.5,259,  was  on  deposite  in  the  banks  of  New 
York.  The  particulars  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Bank  of  Commerce  $1,896  277 

Bank  of  America  1,189,256 

American  Exchange  Bank  997,280 

Merchants  Bank  1,881,426 


Total  $5,275,259 

Amount  to  the  credit  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury in  the  various  banks  holding  public  deposites, 
and  the  mint  by  returns  received  to  Monday,  29th 
July,  1844: 


President  Tyler  and  his  lady  returned  to  the 
seat  of  government  on  Monday  last,  from  their  resi- 
dence in  Virginia. 

Charge  d’Affatrs  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  hon. 
William  Brent,  Jr.  accompanied  by  his  lady  and  son, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  Tuesday,  in  the  ship  Gas- 
ton, for  Rio  Janeiro. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Belgium.  The  fol- 
lowing article  relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  hon. 
Henry  W.  Hillard,  our  late  charge  d’affaires  to  the 
Belgian  court,  is  copied  from  the  official  paper  at 
Brussels: 

“We  learn  with  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Hillard,  the 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  State,  is  soon  to 
leave  us.  Mr.  H.  we  understand,  asked  and  obtain- 
ed permission  of  his  government  to  resign  his  diplo- 
matic functions,  having  been  impelled  to  that  course, 
as  well  by  important  family  considerations,  as  a de- 
sire to  take  a direct  part  in  the  interna)  politics  of  his 
own  country. 

“The  departure  of  Mr.  H'.  will  be  much  regretted 
at  Brussels,  where  he  has  conciliated  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues,  the  esteem  of  the  government,  and  the 
good  will  of  our  people,  [t  is  said  that  he  chose  the  j 
mission  to  Belgium  as  the  most  eligible  of  all  ten- 1 
dered  to  him,  and  he  has  constantly  sought  to  render 
more  intimate  and  friendly  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  Qf  the  two  countries.  Notwith- 
standing he  determines  to  leave  us,  we  are  convinced 
that  we  shall  find  in  him  an  enlightened  and  zealous 
friend,  wtio  will  ever  be  pleased  to  advocate  a just 
and  liberal  policy  towards  Belgium. 

“The  mission  to  this  country  seems,  to  have  been 
attended  with  unfortunate  results  to  American  diplo- 
mats. Mr.  Legare,  the  first  who  filled  it,  died  in 
the  midst  of  honor  and  usefulness  very  soon  after  at- 
taining the  proud  distinction  of  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  (secretary  of  slate;)  while  Mr.  Maxcy,  so 
much  esteemed  here,  was  unhappily  killed  only  a few 
months  since  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a can- 
non. We  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Hillard  may  be 
exempted  from  all  calamities,  and  that  a long  and. 
honorable  career  will  be  reserved  for  him  in  laboring 
for  the  good  of  his  own  country,  and  aiding  Belgium 
to  maintain  the  same  friendly  intercourse  and  com- 
mercial relations  witii  (he  American  Union  which  she 
at  present  preserves.” 

The  Washington  Spectator  publishes  the  above, 
and  remarks. 

“Mr.  H.  while  assiduously  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  seems  to 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  to  himself,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  he  lias  had  intercourse.  His  relations  with  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  (Count  Goblet,)  and  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  have  been,  we 
learn,  of  the  most  friendly  and  agreeable  character, 
and  his  departure  appears  to  be  very  generally  re- 
gretted.” 

The  hon.  John  C.  Clemson,  appointed  charge  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Hillard,  leaves  New  York,  with  his 
family,  to  day,  in  one  of  the  Havre  packets. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Depositf.s.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  in  his  report  for  July,  has  made  a state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  government  deposites  in  the 
several  banks  throughout  the  country  Gn  the  29tliof 
\V1  Vol.— Sig  25. 


In  what  place. 

Amount  on 
deposite. 

Amount  subjec  l 
on  draft. 

Commercial  Bank,  Ports- 
mouth, N..PI. 

$2,678  49 

$2,673  49 

Bank  of  Montpelier,  Ver- 
mont 

Merchants’  Bk,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

3,201  69 
1,403,321  98 

1,349,945  32 

City  Bank  New  Haven 

54,880  00 

54,880  00 

Arcade  Bank,  Providence 
R-  Island 

31,744  10 

23,529  02 

Far.  and  Mecli.  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

10,203  10 

9,724  22 

Mech.  and  Par.  Bank, 
Albany 

33,379  24 

32,812  21 

Albany  City  Bk.  Albany 

27,598  30 

27.593  30 

Bank  of  Com,  New  York 

1,206,277  20 

1,056,975  51 

Bank  of  America  “ 

1,189,256  51 

1,163  311  51 

Amer.  Ex.  Bank  “ 

997, 2S0  52 

997,280  52 

Merchants’  Bank  “ 

1,881,426  04 

992,623  80 

Com’cial  Bk.  of  Albany 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

Philadelphia  Bank,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

944,254  97 

870  353  20 

Exc’ge  Bk  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

126,563  75 

86,766  10 

Banl;  of  Pit tsburg,  “ 

2,908  83 

2. 90S  88 

Bank  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

222,751  63 

215,503  95 

Bank  of  Washington, 

• 

Washington,  D.  C. 

33,802  18 

33.778  51 

Bk.  of  Metropolis  “ 

443.044  44 

443,001  58 

Bank  of  Potomac,  Alex- 
andria, D.  C. 

12,215  77 

11,215  77 

Bank  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

61,155  11 

58,960  20 

Exchange  Bank  of  Va., 
Norfolk,  Va. 

17,965  84. 

17,955  84 

Southwestern  R-.  R.  Bk. 
Charleston,  S.  G. 

57,396  6G  : 

-19,309'  51 

Branch  Bank  of  Cape 
Fear,  Raleigh 

772  67  ; 

772  67 

Planters’  Bk.  Ga.  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

7,012  12 

5,389  82 

Bank  of  Mobile,  Mobile, 
Alabama 

70,053  41 

43,769  21 

Branch  Bk.  of  Alabama, 
Pluntsville 

2,483  32- 

1,623  32 

Bank  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

264,951  63 

•203,89';;  65 

Union  Bk.  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville 

7,422  80 

6,55p  97 

Louisville  Savings  Institu- 
tion, Ky. 

36,213  15 

35,199  73 

The  Ohio  Life  Ins’ceand 
Trust  Co’s  Bk  Cincinati 

3,552  46 

2,915  80 

Clinton  Bank,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

2,2.710  60 

20,657  88 

Bank  of  Norwalk,  Nor- 
walk 

Bank  of  Sandusky,  San- 
dusky 

13  44 
3,915  20 

3,715  20 

Bank  of  Missouri,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

293,205  92 

32,652  56 

Michigan  Ins.  Co.  Detroit 

1.31,488  18 

50,692  90 

Union  BankofLouisiana, 
New  Orleans 
Branch  Mint  of  the  U.  S. 
Mint  of  U.  S.  Piiila.  Pa. 

12  04 
6,700  20 
204,960  94 

204,960  94 

Branch  Mint  U.  S.  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

32,000  00 

32,000  00 

Branch  Mint  U.  S.  Dali- 
lonega,  Ga. 

30,000  00 

30,000  00 

Branch  Mint  U.  S.  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana 

123,238  10 

123,238  10 

Deduct  outstanding  drafts 


$10,029,612  GS  $8,328,248  19 
3,314  01 


$8,324,934  IS 


The  German.  Customs,’ Union.  In  the  course  of 
an  a r tide  on  the  commercial  treaty  recently  reject- 
ed by  the  Senate,  or  rather  postponed  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, the  National  Intelligencer  gives  some  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  German  Customs’  Union,  or 


the  Deutche  Z'oll  Verein.  The  German  states  now 
forming  the  Zoil  Verein,  are:  Prussia,  Bavaria,  War- 
temburg,. Saxony,  Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Baden,  Nassau,  the  Thuringian  states,  Frankfort, 
Brunswick,  Lippe  Schaumburg,  and  Luxemburg, 
with  a population  of  about  twenty-seven  millions  and 
a half.  Ttie Union  does  not  include  the  German  pow- 
ers of  Austria,  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  whose  united  popula- 
tion may  be  about  fifteen  millions.  There  are,  there- 
fore, twenty-seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
Germans  within  and  fifteen  millions  without  the  union. 
One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  league  was  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  union  of  the  German  states,  and 
especially  the  protection  of  their  manufacturing  in- 
dustry against  foreign  competition.  In  obedience  to 
the  prevalent  opinion  in  Germany,  the  tariff  of  the 
Zoli-Verein  is  decidedly  protective  in  its  character. 

The  Zoil  Verein  League  was  formed  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1833.  Long  before  that  period,  Prussia,  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  confederation,  issued 
her  tariff,  the  professed  intention  of  which  was  to 
establish  10  per  cent  as  the  maximum  of  protection. 
In  May,  1827,  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  to  the  house  of 
commons  that  the  Prussian  duties  fluctuated  from  5 
to  10  per  cent.,  and,  never  exceeded  15.  The  German 
League  made  the  Prussian  tariff  the  basis  of  its  own 
legislation.  But,  although  we  believe  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  Zoil- Verein  tariff  does  not  pro- 
fess to  go  above  the  Prussian  maximum  of  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of. the  principle  of  collecting  the  duty  by 
weight,  the  duties  levied  sometimes  range  as  high  as 
95  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  coarser  and  cheaper 
kinds  of  manufactured  stuffs.  While  the  tariff  of  the 
German  Union,  promulgated  publicly,  is  10  per 
cent.,  and  professes  Merer  logo  beyond  15,  the  rate  is 
really  increased  nearly  tenfold  upon  cheap  goods  by 
tiffs  mode  of  charging  the  duty;  and  the  difficulty  of 
our  ascertaining,  in  all  cases,  whattheduty  really  is, 
is  greatly  increased  from  the  same  cause:  The  cus- 

toms to  be  paid  are  measured  by  the  centner,  or  Ger- 
man cwt.,  which  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  German,  or 
113  13  lbs.  English. 

ARMY. 

General  Scott  arrived  at  Milwaukie,  on  his  way 
to  the  frontier  posts,  on  the  28th  ultimo,  accompanied 
by  Capt.  Stephen  Chamberlain,  of  Buffalo,  and 
Lieuts.  Williams,  Scott,  and  Murphy. 

“Conduct  of  White  Folks  in  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion.” A white  man  named  John  Lewis,  who  with 
his  family  was  travelling  on  the  military  road — ma- 
king tracts  for  Texas — was  overtaken  near  Colonel 
Kinney’s,  by  another  white  man  named  Shaw,  who 
“lightened  him”  of  his  wagon,  and  tilted  Lewis’  fa- 
mily-seven women  and  children,  and  one  at  the 
breast — out  upon  the  road.  The  deplorable  sight  of 
liis  suffering  family , rendered  desperate  the  ill  used 
father,  who  “borrowed  a pistol,"  returned  and  retook 
the  wagon;  but  he  had  no  sooner  installed  his  inte- 
resting family  in  it,  than  Shaw  returned  with  several 
armed  men,  and  after  “discharging  several  rounds” 
compelled  the  unfortunate  Lewis  to  surrender  his 
castle.  He  and  his  family  are  now  encamped  in  the 
nation,  in  an  almost  starving  condition,  depending'on 
the  liberality  of  the  Choctaws  for  subsistence,  and 
appeals  to  his  white  friends  to  “come  and  help  him 
off”  Improving  example  for  the  Choctaws. 

[Arkansas  Intelligencer. 

Return  oe  a,  eaf.ty  from  California.  Kansas, 
J\Io.  July  26lh,  1S44. 

Gentlemen:  A part  of  the  California  company  lias 
just  arrived.  They  left  Lower  California  on  the  24th 
of  May  last,  when  all  was  peace  and  quietness  there. 
They  fell  in  company,  on  their  way  in,  with  Lieut. 
Fremont  and  company,  and  continued  with  them 
until  they  readied  the  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kan- 
sas river,  where  they  left  them  twelve  days  since,  and 
they  suppose  Lieut.  F.  will  reach  this  place  in  3 or 4 
days  from  this  time. 

The  day  they  left  Bent’s  Fort  they  met  with  a war 
party  of  Indians,  consisting  of  Sioux,  Camanches, 
and  Arrapahoes,  who  informed  them  that  they  had 
met  with  a party  of  Delawares,  on  their  return  from 
a hunting  party,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Suan- 
nee,  and  that  he  and  his  men  were  all  killed  by  them. 
The  party  of  Delawares  consisted  of  fifteen  men; 
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the  other  party  numbered  some  two  thousand.  I 
fear  this  attack  will  lead  to  a general  war  among 
the  Indians  on  our  frontier  as  Suannee  was  the  prin- 
cipal war  chief  of  his  nation,  and  no  friendly  feel- 
ing existed  before  between  them.  The  Delawares, 
I have  no  doubt,  can  enlist  the  Shawnees,  Kickapoos, 
Wyandotts,  and  Pottawattamies,  in  their  favor. — 
Should  the;  Delawares  determine  on  revenge,  I have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  carry  the  war  into  the  ene- 
my’s country.  Perhaps  the  whole  frontier  may  take 
up  the  scalping  knife,  and  we  shall  likely  have  a war 
of  extermination  among  the  wild  Indians  of  the  prai- 
ries. [Missouri  Republican. 

THE  NAVY. 

Appointments.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  commissioners  to  purchase  a site  for 
a navy  yard  at  Memphis,  Tenn.— Capt.  Lawrence 
.Rousseau,  Commander  H.  A.  Adams,  Lieut.  Stephen 
Johnston.  They  have  left  Washington  to  attend  to 
the  duties  assigned  them. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  compose  a board 
of  officers  to  examine  the  navy  yard  and  bottom  of 
the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a dry  dock  can  be  constructed  there: 
Commodore  L.  Kearney,  Capt.  T.  W.  Wyman,  An- 
drew Talcott,  esq.,  (Engineer,)  Wm.  P.  S.  Sanber, 
esq,,  do.  They  proceed  to  Pensacola  for  that  pur- 
pose. [Sun. 

A JVavdl  court  of  enquiry,  composed  of  Commodore 
Ballard,  Capt.  Gwynn,  and  Capt.  Salter,  is  to  con- 
vene at  Pensacola  early  in  September  next,  to  in- 
quire into  certain  charges  against  Capt.  V alette, 
commanding  the  Pensacola  navy  yard. 

The  Flirt,  U.  S.  schooner,  Lieut.  Davis,  arrived 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  10th  inst.  from  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  via  Key  West. 

Death.  Acting  Lieut.  H.  F.  Porter  of  the  Flirt, 
died  just  after  that  vessel  anchored  in  Charleston 
harbor.  He  was  a son  of  the  late  Commodore  Por- 
ter, and  his  disease  was  yellow  fever.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Philip’s  church 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  na 
vy  on  Charleston  station,  and  two  companies  of  U S. 
soldiers  attending  to  bury  them  with  military  honors, 
and  a numerous  body  of  citizens  also  following  them 
to  the  grave. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan  was  at  Rio  on  the  22d  of 
June. 

Commodore  Elliott  has  been  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  in  place  of 
Com.  Read. 

The  Vincennes  sloop  of  war,  now  at  Norfolk,  is  to 
go  into  the  dry  dock  for  repairs.  Her  crew  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers  sailed  from  Key  West  on 
the  29th  ult.  on  a cruise;  officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Preble  is  to  sail  from  New 
York  in  a few  days  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Commander  Chas.  H.  Bell  has  been  ordered  to 
the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  York  town,  to  cruise  as  we 
understand  on  the  Mediterranean  station. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  bearing  tiie  broad  pen- 
dant of  Commodore  Conner,  commanding  the  home  j 
squadron,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  from  a cruise  of 
seven  or  eight  months  among  the  West  India  Islands 
and  in  the  Carribean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Potomac  has  been  at  sea  an  unusually  large 
portion  of  this  period , during  which  she  has  sailed 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  miles,  and  visited,  looked 
into,  or  cruised  along  the  shores  of,  nearly  all  the 
windward  islands;  ran  down  on  the  northern  border 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  re-entering  the  Carribean  sea  by 
the  Mona  passage,  cruised  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  southern  coasts  of  the  large  and  important  islands 
of  San  Domingo  and  Cuba,  every  where  watching 
over  the  interests  of  American  commerce,  protecting 
and  affording  relief  to  American  citizens,  and  sus- 
taining the  honor  of  the  American  flag. 


Exports  from  the  United  States.  The  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  states  the  exports  of 
the  country  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  30th, 
1843,  at  $84,346,480.  The  following  are  the  coun- 
tries to  which  these  exports  have  been  sent  together 
with  the  amount  to  each,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
ports during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year: 


Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Swedish  West  Indies 
Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 
Netherlands 
Hanse  Towns 
Dutch  Colonies 
Belgium 
Great  Britain 
British  Colonies 
France 

French  Colonies 

Spain 

Cuba 

Spanish  Colonies 
Portugal 

Portugese  Colonies 
Italy 

Mediterranean  Ports 

Hayti 

Texas 

Mexico 

Central  America 

Colombia 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine 

Chili 

China 

South  America 
Asia 
Europe 
Africa 
West  Indies 
South  Seas 

Total 

Of  this  amount  there 
was  of  domestic 
produce 

Foreign  produce 


1842. 
836  593 
156,688 

344.948 
133,047 

98,585 

949,088 

3,623,326 

4,564,513 

647,444 

1,610,684 

41,266,930 

11,039,716 

18,165,850 

573,010 

572,898 

4,770,449 

979.948 
74,111 

227,853 

820,517 

1,560,607 

899.966 
406,929 

1,534,233 

69,466 

769,936 

2,601,501 

269.967 
411,261 

1,639,676 

1,444,397 

148,422 

578.281 

19,290 

523,976 

'207,703 

146,380 

104,689,164 


$77,793,783 

6,552,697 


1843. 
386,793 

240.369 
34.188 
31,228 
74,657 

74G,698 

1.709.932 

3.291.932 
432,417 

1,970,709 

40,842,S52 

6,058,983 

12,096,151 

37G.302 

50,340 

3,326,737 

576,556 

60,607 

107,900 

728.221 

848,177 

653.370 
142,954 

1,471,937 
52,966 
745,455 
1,792,288 
295,125 
262,103 
1,049,463 
2,418,958 
93,713 
521,157 
36  200 
303,249 
95.537 
77,766 


84,346,480 


$84,346,480 

Balances  of  Trade.— Trade  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  with  eight  dif- 
ferent governments,  for  the  nine  months  ending  June 
30th,  1843,  showing  in  each  case  in  whose  favor  the 
balance  of  trade  is,  and.  to  what  amount. 

Exports  from.  Exports  to.  Bed' ce  of  trade. 
Great  Britain  & 

British  depen- 
dencies $ 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


France  and  her 
dependencies 

Spain  & her  de- 
pendencies 

Russia 

j ' 

America  other 
than  the  Unit- 
ed States 

China 

Holland 

Hanse  Towns 


3,978,582  $46,901,835  $17,923,253 
[in  our  favor. 


Rates  of  Interest  in 
ritories  belonging. 

Per  cent 

the  United  States  and  ter- 
Per  rent. 

Maine 

6 “ 

fN,  Hampshire 

6 “ “ 

Vermont. 

6 “ 

Massachuselts 

6 “ “ 

Rhode  Island 

6 “ 

Connecticut 

6 “ “ 

New  York 

7 “ 

New  Jersey 

6 “ “ 

Pennsylvania 

6 “ 

Cl 

Delaware 

G “ “ 

Maryland 

6 “ 

Virginia 

.6  “ “ 

N.  Carolina 

6 “ 

ti 

S.  Carolina 

7 " “ 

Georgia 

8 “ 

Alabama 

8 “ “ 

Mississippi 

8 “ 

Louisiana 

5 “ “ 

Tennessee 

6 “ 

(( 

Kentucky 

6 “ “ 

Ohio 

6 “ 

Indiana 

6 “ “ 

Illinois  , 

6 “ 

Missouri 

6 “ “ 

Michigan 

7 “ 

(( 

Arkansas 

6 “ “ 

Florida 

8 “ 

<< 

Wisconsin 

7 “ “ 

7,836,137 

6,980,504 

742,803 

10,523,003 

4,385,566 

815,451 

920,865 


12,472,452 

[in 


4,646,316 
our  favor. 


3,963,694 

386,793 


3,026,810 
[against  us. 

356,010 
[against  us. 


10,678,060  45,057 

[in  our  favor. 

2,418,958  1,966,608 
fagainst  us. 

2,370,884  1,455,433 
[in  our  favor. 

3,291,9.32  2,371,067 
[in  our  favor. 


$61,182,911  $82,464,609  $21,291,698 
[in  our  favor. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  above  countries 
for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1842,  compared 
with  nine  months  in  1843,  are  as  follows: 

Imports.  Exports.  In  our  favor. 

1842  $100,162,000  $104,691,000  $4,500,000 

1843  9 m.  61,182,911  32,474,GU9  21*29 1 ’<198 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table,  that  more  Ilian  half  of 


six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  dollars.  That  of  the  South  American 
trade,  from  six  millions  against  U3  to  fortyffive  thou- 
sand and  fifty-seven  dollars  in  our  favor”  and  the 
trade  of  the  Hanse  Towns  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousand  and  sixty-seven  dollars  in  our  favor. — 
In  the  trade  of  China,  the  balance  against  us  has  been 
reduced  from  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  one  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  dollars,  and  that  of 
Spain  from  seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  three  million  twenty-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars — making  an  aggregate 
difference  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  from 
four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  twenty- 
one  millions  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars — an  amount  fully 
equal  to  what  the  best  wishes  of  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try could  desire.  The  result  completely  explodes 
the  predictions  of  those  who  arc  prophecyinga  season 
of  commercial  ruin,  caused  by  our  indebtedness  to 
European  countries  for  their  productions. 


Mills. 


PRICES  OF  FACTORY 

'Par  value. 


STOCKS. 

Market  value. 


, — June  29. — , 

, — July  11  — 

Stark 

$1000 

al 120 

1085  allOO 

Cooheco 

700 

500  a 505 

515  a 575 

Chicopee 

1000 

540  a — 

540  a — 

Cabot 

1000 

1090  a — 

1090  a — 

Norwich 

1000 

— all87| 

— all- 

Boott 

1000 

— a 1200 

1200  a 87  i 

Lowell 

1000 

— allOO 

— alOOO 

Middlesex 

1000 

— all30 

1160  a — 

Perkins 

1000 

108G  a — 

1080  a — 

Salisbury 

1000 

1010  a — 

1000  a — 

Appleton 

1000 

— all20 

— a!120 

Boston 

750 

700  a 735 

720  a 7A0 

Plamilton 

iooo 

1052ial054 

1060  a — 

Bartlett 

1000 

— ai050 

— al050 

Jackson 

800 

— a 300 

— a 950 

Suffolk 

1000 

1150  a 1200 

1160  a — 

Merrimac 

1000 

1350  al3G5 

1340  a 1350 

Lawrence 

1000 

1125  a — 

1120  a!150 

Otis  Mills 

— . 

1100  a — 

1150  a — 

Nashua 

500 

555  a — 

526  a 527i 

Amoskeag 

1000 

1350  a 1379 

1300  al370 

York 

1000 

1200  a 1300 

1260  al200 

Great  Falls 

200 

305  a 325 

310  a 320 

Mass  Cotton 

1000 

1100  a 1150 

1070  allOO 

Tremont 

1000 

— al063 

1150  a — 

N.  E.  Worsted 

100 

103  a 105 

102U  1003 

Lowell  Bleach 

— 

— a 330 

—"a  330 

In  manufacturing  industry  the  utmost  prosperity 
prevails.  In  Rhode  Island  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  new  spindles  are  in  process  of  construction. 
In  Fall  River  preparations  are  making  to  build  mills 
with  fifty  thousand  more.  In  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
N.  H.  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and  in  other  places,  there 
exists  a corresponding  spirit  for  new  adventures  in 
this  branch  of  business.  This  rapid  extension  in 
cotton  and  woollen  manufacturing  will  be  the  means 
of  a general  reduction  in  the  prices  of  domestic  goods, 
and  tins  reduction  will  throw  our  manufactures  into 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of 
British  goods.  [Boston  peeper. 

The  following  statement  in  the  Express  appears  to 
have  been  obtained  from  official  sources,  and  is  pro- 
bably correct.  It  is  a statement  of  the  daily  receipts 
at  the  custom  house  of  N.  York  for  the  month  of 
July: 


July 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 


$38,534  62 
51,927  53 
57,141  08 
80,744  04 
37,274  08 
100,655  61 
166,252  48 
63,627  01 
85,643  90 
48,707  63 
44,703  01 
85.320  24 
46,454  97 


July 


17 

18 

19 

20 
22 

23 

24 

25 
-26 
27 

29 

30 

31 


For  week  ending  July  G 

“ “ “ 13 

“ “ “ 20 

“ “ “ 27 

From  29th  to  31st  inclusive 


$65,574  12 
'50,490  42 
116,897  22 
66,869  05 
217,490  63 
128,951  28 

121.595  2G 
77,152  54 
69,659  81 
61,658  73 

105,329  24 

125.595  95 
62,696  20 

$265,621  35 
514,589  73 
4 31, GOG  02 
676,511  25 
293,621  39 


our  trade  is  with  England  and  her  dependencies  and  j Total  amount  duties  received  for  July  $2,181,949  74 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  lavor  and  that  it  1 The  imports  for  the  same  month  have  been  as  fol- 
has  increased  from  three  million  nine  hundred  thou-  1 lows: 

sand  dollars  in  1.842,  to  seventeen  millions  nine  hun-  ; Value  of  dutiable  merchandise  entering  $7,382,196 
dred  and  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  j “ free  “ “ GG6.595 

fifty-three  dollars  in  1843.  The  balance  in  our  favor  Amount  of  specie  and  bullion  “ 157,121 

irom  the  French  trade  has  been  increased  from  one  j . 

million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  four  million  Total  $8,005,912 
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STATISTICS  OF  WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

A STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  CORN, 

Estimated  from  the  Boot:  of  sales  of  Mr.  iVm.  Hindman  and  Mr.  John  IV.  tVilmer,  by  Robert.  P.  Chilton,  com- 
mission merchants  of  Baltimore  city. 


Average  period  centre  of  each  month, — beginning  January  1824, 

and  ending 

July  1844. 

Year. 

Per  Bushel. 

January. 

Feb. 

March. 

Jlpril. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

. Uel. 

J\loV. 

Dec. 

1824. 

Wheat 

112 

110 

120 

118 

125 

112 

95 

90 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Corn 

34 

30 

29 

31 

33 

32 

40 

31 

32 

36 

37 

35 

1325. 

Wheat 

75 

92 

95 

98 

108 

95 

95 

85 

95 

92 

80 

75 

Corn 

32 

32 

36 

38 

43 

45 

45 

44 

54 

55 

54 

54 

1826. 

Wheat 

85 

85 

65 

65 

80 

75 

78 

75 

82 

93 

92 

80 

U 

Corn 

70 

70 

71 

73 

65 

71 

75 

75 

70 

65 

55 

50 

1327. 

Wheat 

95 

95 

100 

90 

90 

73 

73 

60 

84 

80 

95 

90 

(( 

Corn 

55 

55 

48 

43 

46 

43 

48 

48 

50 

46 

46 

38 

1823. 

Wheat 

70 

70 

95 

80 

60 

63 

92 

80 

112 

112 

160 

150 

Corn 

36 

36 

31 

33 

34 

34 

36 

35 

33 

40 

50 

45 

1329. 

Wheat 

140 

140 

130 

130 

100 

100 

95 

100 

97 

115 

100 

70 

Corn 

45 

45 

43 

42 

42 

41 

46 

48 

42 

50 

46 

32 

1830. 

Wheat 

S5 

90 

85 

75 

80 

65 

95 

90 

93 

95 

95 

95 

<( 

Corn 

28 

30 

30 

36 

35 

40 

45 

45 

55 

55 

54 

55 

1331. 

Wheat 

120 

120 

135 

90 

90 

110 

95 

108 

100 

110 

107 

103 

it 

Corn 

60 

GO 

63 

60 

G8 

65 

53 

66 

65 

55 

43 

43 

1832. 

Wheat 

93 

93 

80 

120 

104 

125 

120 

90 

112 

120 

117 

112 

C l 

Corn 

40 

40 

40 

48 

47 

70 

62 

72 

63 

75 

GO 

CO 

1833. 

Wheat 

103 

105 

112 

117 

120 

114 

120 

115 

114 

117 

118 

111 

(C 

Corn 

60 

60 

58 

68 

62 

60 

62 

G3 

68 

63 

60 

51 

1834. 

Wheat 

95 

95 

67 

60 

95 

105 

108 

100 

106 

98 

102 

95 

(( 

Corn 

56 

56 

50 

60 

GO 

65 

60 

65 

66 

65 

63 

55 

1335. 

Wheat 

95 

95 

105 

109 

125 

125 

145 

120 

128 

118 

130 

112 

U 

Corn 

64 

64 

68 

70 

84 

86 

96 

85 

88 

92 

GG 

71 

*1836. 

Wheat 

140 

140 

150 

130 

140 

150 

155 

178 

ICO 

175 

200 

185 

(( 

Corn 

72 

72 

68 

63 

75 

80 

78 

81 

94 

94 

85 

75 

*1837. 

Wheat 

160 

160 

150 

118 

130 

135 

170 

140 

160 

170 

180 

ISO 

( t 

Corn 

90 

90 

90 

92 

73 

93 

100 

92 

82 

55 

84 

75 

1833. 

Wheat 

162 

162 

150 

1G0 

180 

160 

140 

145 

158 

160 

163 

175 

(( 

Corn 

77 

77 

70 

72 

70 

69 

70 

95 

87 

93 

73 

78 

1839. 

Wheat 

170 

170 

170 

160 

155 

108 

130 

110 

110 

85 

108 

105 

“ 

Corn 

87 

86 

86 

86 

83 

85 

78 

82 

60 

60 

55 

43 

1840. 

Wheat 

109 

109 

96 

100 

80 

90 

100 

90 

100 

100 

80 

90 

“ 

Corn 

50 

50 

50 

44 

44 

44 

55 

52 

56 

54 

45 

45 

1841. 

Wheat 

80 

80 

70 

91 

80 

110 

115 

135 

130 

110 

130 

100 

“ 

Corn 

47 

47 

40 

48 

53 

55 

68 

72 

70 

64 

55 

48 

1842. 

Wheat 

118 

118 

120 

120 

125 

125 

120 

70 

65 

68 

85 

88 

<< 

Corn 

55 

55 

53 

56 

55 

52 

53 

48 

49 

50 

43 

42 

1843. 

Wheal 

65 

65 

75 

80 

82 

90 

95 

100 

93 

72 

75 

95 

U 

Corn 

40 

40 

48 

52 

56 

54 

44 

45 

50 

46 

42 

40 

1844. 

Wheat 

100 

100 

100 

105 

100 

90 

90 

“ 

Corn 

33 

38 

42 

45 

41 

42 

42 

*Fall  of  1836  up  to  June  and  July  1837 — imported  wheat  sold  at  from  170  to  220. 
Baltimore,  July  29,  1344. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Interesting  discoveries  in  Arabia.  In  the  year 
1834  some  officers  in  the  service  of  the  hon.  East  In- 
dia Company  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Hadramaut 
some  ancient  inscriptions,  partly  cut  in  the  ruins  of 
an  old  city,  partly  in  the  living  rock,  and  in  a lan- 
guage quite  unknown.  Copies  of  one  of  these  in- 
scriptions were  sent  to  Germany,  in  the  hope  that 
there  some  learned  philologist  would  be  able  to  trans- 
late it,  and  unfold  its  “hidden  meaning.”  This  hope 
was  not  realized,  and  the  mystic  writing  had  nearly 
proved  useless,  when  the  Rev.  C.  Forster,  of  England, 
the  author  of  “Mahommedanism  Unveiled,”  and  a 
well  known  Oriental  scholar,  hit  upon  the  interpre- 
tation. 

This  gentleman  was  preparing,  laA  summer,  a 
treatise  on  Arabian  geography,  when  he  met  with 
these  inscriptions  in  Wellsled’s  Travels  in  Arabia. 
Ho  attempted  their  translation,  but  ultimately  relin- 
quished their  task  as  hopeless.  Turning  afterward 
for  material  for  Iks  work,  to  a tract  on  ancient  Ara- 
bian history,  bound  up  with  his  copy  of  Schulten’s 
Monuments  of  Arabia,  but  so  rare  in  England  as  not 
to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  he 
opened  on  a title  and  monument  which  instantly 
struck  him,  from  the  equal  length  of  the  two  docu- 
ments and  the  apparent  identity  of  their  locality, 
(near  Aden,  on  the  coast  of  Hadramaut),  as  an  Ara- 
bic version  of  the  undecypherable  inscription  he  had 
seen  in  Wellsted’s  travels. 

Awakened  to  now  hopes  by  this  discovery,  Mr. 
Foster  prosecuted  his  researches  and  succeeded  in 
decyphering  the  record  which  had  stood  the  ravages 
and  mutations  for  3,500  years,  and  which  takes  us 
back  to  the  age  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  within  five 
hundred  years  of  the  flood!  In  this  record  arc  restor- 
ed to  the  world  its  oldest  characters  and  language, 
while  it  also  contains  a full  and  clear  declaration  of 
the  great  central  truth  of  the  gospel,  “he  preached 
to  them  Jesus,  and  the  resurrection.'”  Although  the 
Arabic  translation  was  the  clue  to  this  discovery, 
Mr.  t . corrected  several  errors  and  removed  some 
obscurities. 

1 ne  inscription  is  in  three  parts.  The  longest  is  of 
en  lines,  engraved  on  a smooth  piece  of  rock  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  terrace  at  Ilisn  Ghorab.  Then 
there  arc  three  shoit  lines,  found  on  a small  detach- 


ed rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  There  are  also 
two  lines  found  near  the  long  inscription,  lower 
down  the  terrace.  They  all  relate  to  one  transac- 
tion, an  incident  in  Adite  history.  The  tribe  of  Ad, 
the  son  Awes  or  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  The  event  is  the  rout  and 
entire  destruction  of  the  sons  of  Ac,  whom  they  in- 
vaded. In  Mr.  Foster’s  book  fac-similes  are  given 
of  the  inscription;  the  Aditic  and  the  llamyaritic  al- 
phabet; and  a glossary  containing  every  word  in 
them,  its  derivation  and  its  explanation;  with  notes 
of  copious  illustration  upon  every  point  which. they 
involve.  The  first  inscription  of  ton  lines  is  thus 
translated; — - 

We  dwelt,  living  long  luxuriously,  in  the  zenanas  of 
this  spacious  mansion;  our  condition  exempt 
from  misfortune  and  adversity.  Rolled  in  through 
our  channel 

The  sea,  swelling  against  our  castle  with  angry  surge; 

our  fountains  flowed  with  murmuring  fall  above 
The  lofty  palms;  whose  keepers  planted  dry  dates  in, 
our  valley  date-grounds;  they  sowed  the  arid  rice. 
We  hunted  the  young  mountain- goats  and  the  young 
hares,  with  gins  and  snares;  beguiling  we  drew 
forth  the  fishes. 

We  walked  with  slow,  proud  gait,  in  needle-worked 
many-colourcd  silk  vestments,  in  whole  silks,  in 
grass-green  chequered  robes. 

Over  us  presided  kings,  far  removed  from  baseness, 
and  stern  chastisers  of  reprobate  and  wicked 
men.  They  noted  down  for  us,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  lleber, 

Good  judgments,  written  in  books  to  be  kept;  and  we 
proclaimed  our  belief  in  miracles,  in  the  resur- 
reclion,  in  the  return  into  tiic  nostrils  of  the 
breath  of  life. 

Made  an  inroad  robbers,  and  would  do  us  violence; 
we  rode  forth,  we  and  our  . generous  youth,  with 
still  and  sharp-pointed  spears;  rushing  onward, 
Proud  champions  of  our  families  and  wives;  fighting 
valiently,  upon  coursers  with  long  necks,  dun 
coloured,  iron-gray,  and  bright-bay. 

With  our  swords  still  wounding  and  piercing  our  ad- 
. versaries,  until  charging  home,  we  conquered 
and  crushed  tins  refuse  of  mankind. 

The  short  inscription  in  three  lines  reads  thus: 

With  hostile  hate  the  men  of  crime 

We  assailed;  onward  rushed 

O.ir  hursts,  and  trampled  tlu-iii  under  fojt. 


The  two-line  inscription,  which  is  under  the  long 
inscription,  on  the  terrace,  is  as  follows: 

Divided  into  parts,  and  inscribed  from  right  to  left, 
and  marked  with  points,  this  song  of  triumph, 

Sarash  Dzerahh 


! 


Transpierced,  and  hunted  down,  and  covered  their  fa- 
ces with  blackness,  Aws  the  Beni  Ac. 

Oil  the  subject  of  these  inscriptions,  Mr.  Forster, 
in  his  dedication  of  his  book  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  thus  remarks: 

“What  Job,  (who  living  in  the  opposite  quarter  of 
Arabia,  amid  the  sands  of  the  great  Northern  desert, 
had  no  lasting  material  within  reach  on  which  to 
perpetuate  his  thoughts),  so  earnestly  desired,  stands 
here  realized.”  “Oh  that  my  words  were  now  writ- 
ten! Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a book!  That 
[like  the  kindred  creed  of  the  lost  trib  of  Ad],  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead,  in  the  rock 
forever!  [For  mine  is  a bitter  and  brighter  revela- 
tion than  theirs.]  For  I know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth;  and  though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet,  in  the  flesh  shall  I see  God;  whom 
shall  I see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and 
not  another.” 

But  it  is  not  the  antiquity  of  these  monuments, 
however  high,  which  constitutes  their  value;  it  is 
the  precious  central  truth  of  revealed  religion  which 
(hey  record  and  which  they  have  handed  down  from 
the  first  ages  of  the  post-diluvian  world,  that  raise 
them  above  all  price.  Viewed  in  this  respect,  they 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  scepticism,  and  leave  not 
bis  own  hallowed  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  the  un- 
believer. For,  if  what  the  infidel  vainly  would  bring 
into  question,  as  originating  with  Christianity,  stands 
here  registered  as  the  primeval  faith  of  mankind, 
there  is  an  end,  at  once,  to  the  “idle  sophistry  of 
unbelief.”  “The  inscription  on  the  rock  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  a contemporary  witness  of  the  faith  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  old  Arabians,  changes  the  state 
of  things,  placing  beyond  the  cavils  of  scepticism 
itself,  at  once,  the  fact  and  the  purity  of  their  belief 
in  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  and 
presenting  to  the  eye  this  great  gospel  truth,  (to 
borrow  the  noble  language  of  Mr.  Burke),  ‘covered 
with  the  awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ages.’  ” 

The  New  York  Sun  copies  the  above  from  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  and  appends  the  following 
remarks,  on  which  the  reader  may  set  his  own  value: 

This  is  a translation  evidently  from  Arabic  and  of 
a much  later  date  than  the  translator  supposes.  The 
reference  to  “the  surges  of  the  sea  against  the  cas- 
tle”— “sowing  arid  rice” — “needle-worked,  many  co- 
lored silk  vestments” — “coursers  with  long  necks, 
dun-colored,  iron  gray  and  bright  bay; — these  are 
modern  phrases  and  do  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs — they  are  abbreviated  Arabic  phrases. — 
“ Sarash  Dzerahh”  is  a mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Ar- 
abic. Egypt  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  truly  ancient 
works;  Arabia  of  those  of  a modern  character.  The 
inscription  above  may  not  be  older  than  the  lime  of 
Mahomet. 


Important  Galvanic  Experiment.  At  a meeting 
last  week  at  the  Farmers’  club  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Ross  presented  a potato  seven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  others  no  larger  than  peas,  all  planted  in 
thesaine  soil,  at  the  same  time — the'25th  of  May.  The 
large  one  was  from  a small  plot  under  the  influence  of 
a galvanic  battery.  Plates  of  copper  and  zinc  were 
placed  at  a distanc&of  about  200  feet  apart,  the  pota- 
toes planted  between.  They  were  connected  by  a 
copper  wire  following  on  the  fence.  This  formed  a 
battery,  the  moisture  and  acids  of  the  earth  exciting 
the  galvanic  influence,  which  was  thus  constantly 
through  the  soil  in  which  the  potatoes  were  planted. 
This  is  the  most  important  result  ever  yet  obtained 
by  this  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  It 
has  previously  been  tried  with  success  in  the  con- 
servatories of  England. 


Newly  Discovered  Siioal  in  the  China  seas 

We  learn  from  Capt.  Keene,  of  ship  Henry  Pratt, 
who  arrived  yesterday  afternoon  from  Canton,  that 
he  discovered  a dangerous  shoal  running  north  and 
south,  about  Half  a mile  in  lengthy  apparently  level 
with  the  water  edge,  having  a rock  or  dead  tree,  (ma- 
ny of  which  lie  saw  floating  about)  on  the  northern 
end.  Having  had  calms,  light  air,  and  variable  cur- 
rents for  two  days  previous,  lie  could  not  determine 
the  exact  position  of  it.  By  observation  next  day, 
placed  it  in  iat.  1 33  south,  long.  107  27  east.  The 
Henry  Pratt  lay  in  sight  of  the  shoal  from  9 A.M. 
till  4 P.  M.,  weather  very  thick  and  rainy;  had  23fa- 
Ihoms  water,  muddy  bottom,  shoal  bearing  from 
ENE  to  SW,  one  mile  distant;  no  perceptible  cur- 
rent while  in  sight  of  it.  Next  morning  perceived  a 
northwest  set  of  about  1]  miles  per  hour. 
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a Statement  In 

.:r.  ! No  . - - tie,  the  Turkish  navy 

now  emprises  losbips  of  the  line,  mounting  from  64 
to  128  guns  each;  16  frigates  mounting  44  to  64  guns 
each;  8 corvettes,  22  to  24  guns;  11  brigs,  12  to  24 
guns;  5 sloops,  4 to  8 guns;  and  11  steamers,  one  car- 
rying S4  guns,  four  2 guns  each,  and  the  rest  none. 
The  whole  number  of  vessels  is  66;  guns,  2836;  ton- 
nage, 89,239  tons;  men,  26,500.  The  number  of  men 
is  supposed  to  be  much  overrated,  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  government.  One  of  the  steamers 
was  formerly  the  Bangor  of  Boston.  Three  others 
were  built  by  Foster  Rhodes,  esq.,  an  American. — 
“The  large  fleet  as  it  is,”  says  the  correspondent  of 
Chronicle,  “is  of  no  possible  use  to  the  Sultan.  Since 
the  departure  of  the  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  government 
has  bull t but  one  vessel,  and  that  by  his  brother  in- 
law, Mr,  Reeves,  which  is  a beautiful  boat,  and  runs 
very  fast.  The  present  Cupudan  Pacha’s  merit  con- 
sists in  being  the  sultan’s  brother  in  law.  The  only 
professional  .Cupudan  Pacha  they  have  had  for  more 
than  twelve  years,  is  Ty  her  Pacha,  now  in  disgrace.” 

The  Palace  of  industry.  The  name  seems  odd- 
ly chosen,  since  “palaces”  and  “industry”  are  not 
often  associated:  yet  we  do  not  see  but  that,  in  a 
period  when  successful  labor  is  honored  and  pursu- 
ed, and,  as  it  were,  enthroned  in  public  opinion,  it 
should,  like  other  rnonarchs,  have  its  palace.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  French  have  dignified  with  this 
name  the  building  dedicated  to  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  national  industry,  of  which  building,  and 
its  contents  and  appearance,  a distinguished  citizen 
of  Boston  eiv.es  this  account: 

Paris,  May  17,  1844. 

Mi  dear  sir:  Knowing  the  interest  you  fee!  in 
ihe  development  of  human  industry,  as  one  of  those 
great  causes  which  is  destined  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  especially  the  importance 
which  you  unite  with  mein  attaching  to  it,  in  our 
c rntry  in  particular,  I am  happy  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  you  a ground  plan  of  the  Palace  of 
Industry,  erected  by  the  government  of  France,  and 
.an  official  catalogue  of  the  articles  which  are  placed 
there  for  exhibition.  The  pleasure  which  J had  in 
making  an  early  visit  to  it,  aiid  the  claim  which  I 
made  for  admission  as  a member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Society  renew  the  very 
pleasant  recollections  of  our  triennial  exhibition  and 
the  honor  of  being  associated  with  men  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of 
our  race. 

The  exhibition  room,  which,  in  French  style,  is 
called  a palace,  is  a 'temporary  building,  erected  on 
the  Champs  Elysees,  to  be  removed  in  two  or  three 
months.  It  is  only  one  story  in  height,  but  it  is  laid 
out  like  the  streets  of  a city,  with  shops  on  each 
side.  The  building  is  beautiful  and  convenient;  its 
cost  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  of  its  size  you  may  form  some  idea  by  the  fact, 
that  a walk  through  the  whole  passage  up  and  down 
each  avenue,  extends  to  four  miles  6r58. 1094.  Out- 
side the  building  in  an -enclosure  of  some  acres,  are 
mechanics  and  other  mechanical  objects,  upon  which 
the  weather  has  no  deleterious  effect,  so  that  the  ob- 
server may  make  up  his  mind  to  a six  miles  walk, 
before  he  can  pass  every  object  in  review. 

It  is  supposed  that  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  haye  been  attracted  to  Paris  by  this 
“Exposition,”  but  such  is  the  admirable  order  pre- 
served by  the  police,  that  no  crowd  disturbs  your  vi- 
sit, and  every  body  lias  ample  - opportunity  to  make 
as  minute  an  examination  as  be  pleases.  You  will 
lioi  expect  me  to  give  you  a detailed  account  of  the 
several  fabrics.  I should  not  trust  my  own  judg- 
ment, even  if  I thought  you  would  have  patience  to 
read  it.  1 can  only  give  you  the  general  impressions 
which  the  exhibition  produced.  Its  most  remarkabie 
feature  was  the  predominance  of  good,  I may  say 
exquisite  taste.  One’s  admiration  was  excited  by 
an  indescribable  charm,  produced  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole;  and,  where  the  article  would 
admit,  the  beauty  of  each  and  every  part.  The 
richness,  fineness,  and,  I may  say,  extravagance  of 
the  fabrics,  would  next  command  an  observer’s  at- 
tention. Every  thing  required  for  a luxurious  and 
affluent  people,  every  thing  that  could  minister  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  most  capricious  fancy,  seemed  to 
have  been  created  to  the  extent  of  all  imaginable 
refinement.  Jewelry,  silver  ware,  laces,  and  the 
whole  paraphernalia  of  the  wardrobe,  were  present- 
ed with  a magnificence  and  splendor,  which,  lam 
h.appy  to  say,  is  as  yet  entirely  -unfamiliar  to  an  Ame- 
rican eye.  Yet,  as  specimens  of  industry  and  skill 
—as  conduits  by  which  the  revenues  of  the  wealthy 
are  made  to  contribute  lo  the  support  of  Ihe  poor, 
they  have  an  interest  and  a value  in  the  estimation 
qf  the  political  economist. 

lou  will  not  understand  me  as  favoring  that  ex- 
tremely artificial  state  of  society  which  exists  under 


the  mnnarehie?  of  E’J ropei.  Be!.  it  rl^oc  exist, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  probably  for  ages,  it  is 
well  to  find  that,  to  a great  extent,  the  luxuries  of 
the  one  can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  com- 
fort of  the  other.  The  silks,  velvets  and  fabrics  of 
wool  of  the  finest  sort,  of  linen  and  cotton,  of  em- 
broidery, and  ornamental  work  of  every  description, 
are  carried  here  to  an  extent  of  perfection,  of  which 
we  have  rarely  a specimen  in  our  m.ost  costly  impor- 
tations; and  may  never,  I hope,  have  need  of  them 
in  our  manufacturing  establishments.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  particularly  rich  in  bronze,  glass,  carpets, 
iron,  in  watch-work  and  philosophical  instruments. 
There  is  a great  display  of  machinery — from  a steam 
engine  to  a contrivance  for  sealing  a bottle  of  cham- 
paigtie;  but  so  far  as  1 was  able  to  understand  the 
models,  or  the  explanation,  nothing  that  rivals  our 
ovvn  inventions.  A piano,  which  registered  the 
notes  that  were  played  upon  it,  struck  me  as  the  pret- 
tiest piece  of  ingenuity  and  extremely  useful  so  far 
as  it  would  work — and  it  did  work  well  for  some 
time:  but  I was  told  it  would  often  get  out  of  order, 
and  require  so  much  time  for  repairs,  that  a skilful 
copyist  could  do  better,  in  the  long  run,  without  its 
aid. 

I look  in  vain  in  this  vast  exhibition  for  the  cheap 
cottons  and  the  warm  woollens  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  subsistence  of  an  active  and  laborious  po- 
pulation. I searched  in  vain  for  that  new  invention, 
that  machine,  or  that  product,  that  is  to  diminish  the 
distress,  or  increase  the  comforts  of  the  laboring 
part  of  our  race.  If  surh  were  there,  to  any  extent, 
they  escaped  my  observation.  All  articles  come  to 
the  consumer,  in  this  rich  and  productive  country, 
dearer,  to  a very  considerable  degree,  than  they  are 
obtained  in  our  part  of  the  United  States.  Provi- 
sions of  all  kinds  are  greatly  in  advance,  certainly 
in  price,  and  are  generally  inferior  in  quality;  and 
while  the  luxurious  and  the  affluent  demand  vastly 
greater  indulgence,  the  rest  of  the  people  have  learn- 
ed to  be  happy  wilh  very  diminished  accommoda- 
tions. 

I felt,  on  a repeated  examination  of  these  vast 
products,  proud  of  my  native  state — proud  of  its  in- 
stitutions and  its  character,  and  abundantly  satisfied 
that  the  skill,  enterprize  and  energy  of  our  people 
were,  to  all  useful  purposes,  on  an  equality,  at  least, 
with  this  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom.  And  1 as- 
sure you,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  was  with  infinite  satis- 
faction I compared  the  results  produced  by  the  vo- 
luntary and  unassisted  efforts  of  our  society,  with 
this  grand  exhibition,  to  which  the  eyes,  not  of 
France  only,  but  of  all  Europe,  are  attracted,  brought 
on,  as  R is,  by  bounties  in  money  and  medals  of  gold, 
and  “honorable  mention”  by  the  king  of  the  French, 
and  the  whole  royal  family,  and  supported  by  the 
revenues  of  the  royal  treasury  and  all  the  energies 
of  the  government. 

This  exhibition  satisfies  me  more  than  ever  of  the 
policy  and  the  necessity  of  a reasonable  protection 
to  our  national  industry,  and  would  convince  any 
man  on  the  spot  that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade, 
however  plausible  in  appearance,  means  nothing 
here,  but  the  best  means  of  supporting  the  industry 
of  this  country,  in  competition  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world! 

I have  mentioned  to  you  the  surprising  richness  of 
many  of  the  fabrics,  and  I ought  to  add,  the  vast  a- 
mount  of  their  production.  Silks  at  ten  and  twenty 
dollars  the  yard,  lace  at  one  hundred  dollars;  veils, 
scarfs  and  shawls,  of  the  same  materials,  costing  a 
thousand  and  twelve  hundred;  carpets  that  have  been 
years  m the  loom,  and  pieces  of  furniture,  of  which 
I dare  not  name  the  price,  are  to  be  obtained  in  any 
quantity  that  may  be  demanded  by  the  wealth  of  the 
world;  but  it  surprised  me  to  be  told  that  these  ex- 
tremely rich  materials  receive  their  last  finish  from 
very  rough  hands,  and  often  in  situations  where 
whole  families  occupy  by  one  or  two  rooms.  The 
exhibition,  I am  given  to  understand,  is  most  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  national  pride  of  the  country.  It 
is  considered  to  be  the  evidence  of  a great  advance 
in  the  arts,  and  an  indication  of  superior  enterprize 
and  industry.  Iam  told,  too,  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  has  proportionally  improved.  But  an 
American  of  any  observation,  cannot  doubt,  that 
whatever  may  be  their  progress  in  manufactures, 
they  are  yet  very  far  behind  that  social  condition 
which  is  enjoyed  in  the  United  States,  and  to  which 
all  the  employments  of  life  may  truly  be  deemed 
subsidiary.  With  the  most  friendly  recollections,  I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  T.  AUSTIN. 

George  Darricott , Esq. 

The  two  Isthmuses  of  Panama  and  Suez.  A 
late  number  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Monties  opens  with 
an  elaborate  disquisition,  of  severity-four  pages,  by 
Professor  Michel  Chevalier,  on  the  projects  for  cut- 


ting the  Isthmus  of  Fans rr> a ''nd  (bet  of  Sez  As  the 
subject  of  the  oqean  communication  has  been  intro- 
duced into  your  congress,  his  paper  may  be  welcome 
and  auxiliary.  He  notices  the  peculiar  interests  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  considerable  gain,  for 
them,  of  distance,  in  the  passage  from  Boston  or 
New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  from 
either  to  Canton  by  Nicaragua.  He  pronounces  the 
true  cut  to  be  from  Chagres  to  Panama.  That  route 
he  thinks  alone  practicable,  without  excessive  cost, 
and  for  the  largest  vessel.  He  predicts  that  it  will  be 
accomplished.  Ten  pages  are  accorded  to  the  Suez 
question — not  unimportant  for  Americans,  who  have 
a primary  concern  in  every  possible  improvement  of 
intercourse,  in  what  part  soever  of  the  earth,  in  navi- 
gation and  trade.  A direct  canal  from  Suez  to  the 
Mediterranean  appears  to  Mr.  Chevalier  the  best,  or 
indeed  the  only  cut  oflhat  isthmus,  for  the  general 
commerce  of  the,  world.  How  different  Waghorn’s 
transit  of  27  days  from  Bombay  to  London  from 
ihe  old  ninety  days — the  run  for  despatches!  “Eu- 
rope,” says  the  Professor,  “is  now  in  a movement 
of  expansions,  by  which  the  whole  planet  is  placed 
under  her  laws.  She  aims  to  be  sovereign  of  the 
world — but  magnanimously,  in  order  to  raise  Ihe  rest 
of  mankind  to  a level  with  her  children.  France 
should  contribute  six  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  to- 
wards the  Panama  enterprise.” 

The  Diariodel  Gobierno  of  Mexico  contains  the  fol- 
lowing extract  ofa  letter,  dated  Quito,  May  11,  1844: 

“You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  arrival  in  our 
city  of  Mr.  Jacquemont,  consul  of  France,  Viscount 
Deuainf,  Chancellor  to  the  consul,  M.  Cazella,  engi- 
neer of  the  royal  corps  of  miners,  and  of  Mr.  de 
Courtes,  engineer  of  the  royal  corps  for  making  roads 
and  bridges.  The  two  latter  are  to  make  a survey 
of  the  district  and  ascertain  the  possibility  of  uniting 
the  tivo  oceans  by  a canal,  or,  if  practicable,  by  a 
good  road.  The  survey  is  to  be  on  a- more  extended 
scale  than  any  made  heretofore,  and  is  lo  embrace 
on  both  coasts  the  sinking  of  shafts  for  coal,  that  arti- 
cle being  indispensable  to  the  line  of  steamers  intend- 
ed to  be  run  between  France  and  the  South  American 
Republics,  the  Marquesas  Islands  and  Oceania.” 

Foreign  Exploring  Expedition.  The  London 
Athenaeum  gives  very  encouraging  statements  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  various  recently  under- 
taken geographical  enterprises  and  scientific  explo- 
rations. It  states  that  accounts  have  been  received 
of  the  Comte  de  Castelnau’s  expedition  into  tne  inte- 
rior of  South  America,  dated  from  Sahara,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  north  of  Rio  Janeiro;  and  some 
of  the  fruits  of  its  labors,  a collection  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  have  already  reached  Paris.  The 
Comte  Ange  de  Saint  Priest,  who  lately  published  a 
collection  ofdrawings  of  Mexican  antiquities  (Athen. 
No.  814)  has  submitted  to  the  king  a project  for 
a scientific  exploration  of  the  provinces  of  Aucatan, 
Chiapas,  and  Central  America;  and  a commission, 
composed  of  eminent  members  of  ihe  Institute,  has 
been  formed  to  organize  the  expedition,  direct  its  la- 
bors, and  trace  its  route.  The  king  has  created 
the  bishop  of  Iceland  a chevalier  of  the  legionTif  ho- 
nor, in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by 
him  to  the  Iceland  exploring  scientific  commission; 
and  the  Geographical  Society  has  awarded  its  gold 
medals,  for  the  most  remarkable  contributions  to  geo- 
graphical literature,  toM.  H.  de  Hell  for  his  jour- 
ney to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  M. 
d’Arnaud  for  his  travels  to  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile. 


Mar  Yohannan,  the  Nestorian.  The  editors  of 
the  New  York  Express  have  been  favored  with  the 
perusal  of  a letter  recently  received  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Perkins,  at  present  in  Persia.  The  writer  thus 
speaks  of  Mar  Yohannan,  the  interesting  Prelate  of 
the  Nestorian  Church,  who  visited  this  country  last 
year: 

“Since  his  visit  to  America  his  ideas  of  Christianity 
appear  to  be  very  different  from  what  they  were  be- 
fore. To  day  he  gave  a brief  account  of  what  he 
saw  in  America  to  a church  full  of  people.  He  de- 
scribed the  arts  of  life  as  being  far  in  advance  of  the 
arts  in  Persia — said,  (as  a reason  for  this,)  they  have 
the  Bible,  there  and  read  it;  it  is  al!  from  the  Bible. — 
His  account  of  the  state  of  arts  in  it,  was  such  as  to 
fill  his  hearers  with  wonder.  His  remarks  respect- 
ing the  state  of  religion  were  still  more  interesting. 
'He  spoke  of  the  great  congregations  assembled  on 
the  Sabbath,  their  devout  attention,  their  stillness, 
and  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  churches.  He 
said  that  in  large  churches,  which  would  hold  several 
thousand  people,  dirt  enough  could  not  be  found  to  fill 
a pipe.  The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  surprised  him. 
Hesaid,  (in  his  usual  way  of  speaking,)  that  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen  out  on  that  day,  except  when  on 
the  way  to  the  house  of  God.” 
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Manufactories.  The  Maryland  Penitentiary  di- 
rectors, a few  months  since,  commenced  weaving 
silk  vestings,  of  superior  style,  and  now  rival  with 
the  best  articles  from  abroad,  at  a cheaper  rate,  and 
make  a very  handsome  profit.  They  sold  a few 
days  since  to  a single  purchaser,  $9,000  worth  of 
that  artitcle.  They  have  now  commenced  weaving 
“French  casssmere,”  and  can  supply  as  good  an  arti- 
ticle  as  we  have  been  importing,  and  at  fifty  per 
cent  less  than  the  imported  article  costs.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  institution  make  it  a point  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  manufacture  that  the  hand  looms  are 
used  in  community  in  making. 

The  Jackson  Manufacturing  company  divide  eight, 
the  Nashua  eight,  and  the  Cabot  ten  per  cent.,  all 
for  sis  months.  [ Boston  Post. 

Coach  lace  which  formerly  cost  20  cents  a yard, 
is  now  manufactured  at  Lowell  by  machinery  for  2i. 

JS'ew  factory.  A company  has  been  formed  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.  to  establish  a steam  cotton  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  that  village,  with  a capi- 
tal of  $100,000.  It  is  to  be  erected  directly  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  building,  which  is  to 
be  250  feet  long  by  50  wide,  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately, and  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  New  bur  if  Gazette  states  that  the  business  will 
be  carried  on  on  a scale  that  will  require  a weekly  ex- 
penditure of  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  those  it  will  employ. 

A company  are  about  to  purchase  the  Spring  Hill 
property  (opposite  Richmond,  Virginia,)  which  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  power,  and  to  embark 
in  manufacturing. 

Carpet  factory  at  Lowell.  Mr.  Bigelow's  in- 
vention. A Lowell  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Anglo-American  gives  the  following  facts  in  relation 
to  the  manufacture  of  carpets  by  power  looms  which 
have  been  commenced  by  the  Lowell  company.  The 
inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow  reflect  credit  upon  him- 
self and  his  country: 

“Mr.  Bigelow,  an  ingenious  young  artisan,  has 
invented  a power-loom  for  weaving  ingrain  carpets; 
it  is  a splendid  piece  of  machinery,  and  does  great! 
credit  to  the  artist;  it  is  capable  of  doing  more  than 
the  ordinary  hand  loom,  and  can  with  great  ease  be  i 
managed  by  a girl.  J was  much  pleased  while  ex- 
amining  it  to  see  how  mathematically  exact  it) 
works.  While  the  shuttle  is  passingTrom  one  box  i 
to  another,  if  the  thread  breaks  it  at  once  stops,  and 
when  any  change  is  necessary  a small  bell  attached 
to  the  machinery  informs  the  girl  in  attendance  what 
is  wanted.  It  is  ti uly  astonishing  to  see  the  rapid 
march  of  science. 

To  the  Lowell  company  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  indebted  for  bringing  this  beautiful  machine 
to  its  present  (ugh  state  of  perfection;  they  have  ex- 
pended nearly  $100,000  in  building  and  erecting  ma- 
chine-; they  have  now  put  up  fifty  looms,  about  one- 
third  of  which  are  inactive  operation;  the  carpets 
produced  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  manufactured. 

Mr.  Bigelow  has  likewise  completed  a machine  ! 
for  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpets,  which  is  I 
confidently  expected  to  excel  all  his  other  inventions 
in  point  of  simplicity,  and  from  the  opinions  1 have 
heard  from  the  best  mechanics  here,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  its  success. 

He  is  now  manufacturing  coach  lace  at  the  cost  of 
2{  cents  per  yard,  which  formerly  by  hand  weaving 
cost  20  cents,  showing  a great  difference  in  favor  of 
the  power  machine  of  17f  cents  per  yard.  To  these 
great  improvements  he  has  added  the  manufacture  of 
the  Marseilles  quilt,  which  is  produced  with  as  much 
facility  as  cotton  cloth,  the  raised  figures  on  the 
surface  showing  every  variety  of  pattern. 

This  description  of  w ork  has  seldom  been  attempt- 
ed in  this  country, having  formerly  been  made  by 
the  hand-loom,  and  required  a very  experienced 
workman — now  a girl  with  a few  weeks’  practice, 
can  manage  one  of  the  power  looms  with  the  great- 
est ease.  I am  informed  that  a paragraph  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  papers  stating  that  the  inventor  had 
got  an  ofl’er  from  England  of  ^80,000  for  the  patent. 
A gentleman  connected  with  the  Lowell  company 
assured  me  that  it  is  not  correct,  but  that  Mr.  Bige- 
low has  taken  out  a patent  in  England.” 

The  pin  factory  of  Messrs.  Slocum,  Jil Ison , & Co., 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  York,  manufactures  1,300 
pounds  of  pins  per  day  of  various  sizes,  and  they  are 
getting  additional  machinery  ready  by  which  they 
can  soon  manufacture  2,500  pounds  daily.  They 
employ  in  the  various  branches  of  their  operation 
one  hundred  hands  regularly.  They  use  380  tons  of 
wire,  and  between  two  and  three  thousands  reams  of 
paper  per  annum.  Their  pins  sell  upon  the  average 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  making  the  annual 
value  of  their  sales,  when  their  additional  works  are 
in  full  operation,  at  least  $525,000. 


HISTORICAL  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 

FLORIDA  TREATY  OF  1819. 

A correspondent  in  Tennessee  has  called  our  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  of  April  6,  page  90.  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  wherein  we  have  alluded  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Monroe  administration  in  1819  in 
negotiating  and  assenting  to  the  treaty  with  Spain 
of  the  27th  of  February,  1819,  and  wherein  we 
slated  that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  last  member  of  Mon- 
roe’s cabinet  to  sanction  the  relinquishment  of  Texas, 
and  that  it  was  not  finally  signed  until  General 
Jackson  had  first  sanctioned  it,  and  asks  us  for  proof 
of  our  statement.  We  have  only  such  proof  our- 
selves as  has  been  long  before  the  public  generally, 
and  of  it  we  may  avail  by  alluding  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  fact  known  to  the  country  in  1819  that 
the  general  was  regarded  as  having  acted  in  its  ne- 
gotiation “the  part  of  a powerful  mediator,”  as  staled 
by  the  former  editor  of  the  Register  in  his  congra- 
tulating the  country  on  the  then  final  adjustment  of 
the  litigation  with  Spain.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  a writer  over  the  signature  of  Americanus 
in  one  of  the  Missouri  papers  assumed  that  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  territory  was  chargeable  as  a 
ground  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  if  we  mis- 
take not,  so  made  use  of  it,  in  the  political  compaign- 
ing  in  that  part  of  the  country,  against  that  gentle- 
man during  the  presidential  canvass  of  1824.  Our 
impression  is  that  this  writer's  assumptions  were  de- 
nied at  the  lime  by  other  writers  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. But  we  cannot  at  present  recall  any  offi- 
cial denial  of  their  truth  (though  such  may  have 
been  made,)  previous  to  the  debate  on  civil  appro- 
priations in  the  house  of  representatives  on  April  15, 
1842,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Adams  spoke  (as  may 
be  seen  in  the*  Register  of  April  30,  1842,)  as  fol- 
lows: 

“And  now  I repeat  what  I have  said  before,  that 
before  the  treaty  was  signed  it  was  carried  by  me,  at 
the  command  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who, 
after  examining  it  with  the  map  in  his  hand,  approv- 
ed of  the  Sabine  as  the  boundary.  The  fact  was 
contested  with  the  usual  candor  of  the  organ  of  the 
administration  and  it  was  declared  that  a member 
of  the  house  went  to  Gen.  Jackson,  in  person,  and 
he  recollected  nothing  of  the  matter.  1 then  sent 
for  the  documents  ir.  which  the  fact  was  put  down  in 
writing  at  the  time,  and  though  it  was  not  published 
in  the  papers,  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  his 
inspection,  and  after  looking  at  it  he  became  satis- 
fied that  it  was  true.  Perhaps  this  is  not  a material 
fact;  I used  it  as  an  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  to  show  that  I did  not  originally  negotiate 
the  treaty  with  the  present  boundary  of  the  Sabine. 

I maintained  my  demand  for  the  Rio  del  Norte  till 
Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  overruled  me  and  as- 
sented to  the  Sabine.  But  at  that  time  Texas  was 
a wilderness  with  no  population  or  at  least  no  Ame- 
rican population.  1 do  not  believe  there  were  5,000 
people  in  the  whole  territory,  and  they  were  Span- 
ish subjects.  In  the  course  of  negotiation,  and  after 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  the  first 
American  project  for  the  settlement  of  the  country 
was  brought  into  being.  I received  a very  long  let- 
ter from  Moses  Austin,  I think  his  name  was  Moses, 
(father  of  Stephen  Justin,)  stating  that  his  object 
was  to  make  a settlement  in  the  wilderness.  He 
was  a sort  of  a Boon;  and  he  proposed  to  collect  in 
the  midst  of  New  England  as  large  a colony  as  he 
could,  and  with  them  to  go  into  Texas  and  settle  the 
country.  That  was  the  state  of  things  under  which 
I was  in  favor  of  annexation.” 

In  the  debate  on  the  Texas  treaty  during  the  late 
session  of  congress,  Mr.  Benton  if  we  mistake  not, 
alluded  to  these  letters  of  Americanus,  and  himself 
as  their  author,  and  publicly  and  explicitly  recanted 
their  imputations  against  Mr.  Adams,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  it  was  allowed  by  other  speak- 
ers that  Mr.  A.  was  not  at  all  chargeable  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  relinquishment  of  the  American 
claim  to  that  territory.  In  his  speech  on  16th  to 
20th  of  May,  Mr.  Benton  spoke  as  follows: 

“By  that  treaty  of  1819,  slavery  was  actually  abol- 
ished in  all  that  region  in  which  we  now  only  fear, 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  that  there  is  a design  to 
abolish  it;  and  the  confines  of  a non-slaveholding  em- 
pire were  then  actually  brought  to  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri — the  exact  places 
which  we  now  so  greatly  fear  to  expose  to  the  con- 
tact of  a non-slave-holding  dominion.  All  thisl  ex- 
posed at  the  time  the  treaty  of  1819  was  made,  and 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  follies,  or  crimes,  of  that 
unaccountable  treaty;  and  now  recur  to  it  in  my 
place  here  to  absolve  Mr.  Adams,  the  negotiator  of 
the  treaty  of  1819,  from  the  blame  which  I then 
cast  upon  him.  His  responsible  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  of  representatives  has  absolved 
him  lrom  that  blame,  and  transferred  it  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  majority  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet.  On 


seeing  the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  papers,  1 
deemed  it  right  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Adams, 
through  a senator  from  his  stale,  now  in  my  eye, 
and  who  hears  what  1 say,  (looking  at  Mr.  Baies,  of 
Massachusetts,)  and  through  him  received  the  con- 
firmation of  the  reported  speech,  that  he  (Mr. 
Adams)  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  to 
yield  our  true  boundaries  in  that  quarter.  [Here 
Mr.  Bates  nodded  assent.]  Southern  men  deprived 
us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-slaveholding'  in  1819. 
They  did  a great  mischief  then;  they  should  be.cau- 
tious  not.  to  err  again  in  the  manner  of  getting  it  back.” 

Mr.  Benton  also,  in  another  portion  of  the  same 
speech,  spoke  as  follows: 

“The  senate  Will  pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
descend  to  some  details,  personal  to  myself,  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  tedious  discourse,  J come  from 
a slate  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  intere*ted  in  the 
recovery  of  Texas,  and  the  dismembered  territory. 

I am  myself  the  oldest  advocate  for  that  recovery; 
yet  it  is  presented  in  a way  that  compels  me  to  op- 
pose it.  As  far  back  as  1818,  and  before  the  treaty 
of  1819  vvas  fully  concluded,  I imprecated  a wo 
upon  the  head  of  the  statesman  who  should  give  that 
part  of  our  country  away.  As  far  back  as  1829  1 
invoked  a blessing  on  the  head  of  the  president  who 
should  get  it  back.  Here  is  what  I said  on  each  oc- 
casion: 

“Thus  far  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  M$. 
Adams  is,  in  our  opinion , entitled  to  . much  approba- 
tion; but,  in  coming  to  answer  the  third  conditio  i :>f 
Don  Luis’s  proposition,  he  departed  from  the  char- 
acter of  an  American  statesman.  He  agreed  to  give 
up  a part  of  the  water  that  falls  into  the  Mississippi; 
not,  indeed,  the  whole  that  Don  Luis  had  demanded, 
but  enough  to  startle  the  people,  who  would  as  soon 
submit  to  the  dismemberment  of  their  own  bodies  as 
to  the  dismemberment  of  that  noble  stream.  He 
agreed  to  give  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Red  river, 
from  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  down  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Louisiana — a dis- 
tance of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles!  Fortu- 
nately, the  concession  was  not  accepted,  Mr.  Adams 
reclaimeunis  offer,  and  the  people  of  the  U.  States 
may  indulge  the  hope  that  their  feelings  will  never 
again  be  shocked  by  the  like  proposition.  The  mag- 
nificent valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  theirs,  with  all 
its  fountains,  springs,  and  floods;  and  wo  to  the 
statesman  who  undertakes  to  surrender  one  drop  of 
its  water — one  inch  of  its  soil — to  any  foreign  power.” 
This  was  the  imprecation  of  the  wo  m 1819;  the 
invocation  of  the  blessing  was  in  1829,  and  is  in  the 
following  words: 

“The  western  people  have  a claim  from  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  to  the . exclusive  possession  of 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  magnifi- 
cent valley  was,  and  it  ought  to  be,  theirs,  m all  its 
extent  and  circumference — to  the  head  spring  of 
every  stream  that  drains  it,  the  summit  ridge  of  the 
mountains  which  enclose  it.  It  was,  anti  ought  to 
be,  theirs,  in  all  its  borders  and  dimensions,  with  all 
its  woods  and  groves,  with  all  its  fountains,  springs, 
and  floods.  No  foreign  tlag  'should  wave  over  any 
part  of  it.  Not  an  inch  of  its  soij  should  be  trod, 
not  a drop  of  its  waters  should  be  drunk,  by  any  fo- 
reign power.  The  American  people  alone  should 
have  it;  and  as  execrations,  loud  and  deep,  pursue 
the  negotiator  who  dismembered  it — who  despoiled 
this  imperial  valley  of  two  of  its  noblest  rivers  and 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  its  finest  ter- 
ritory— so  will  benedictions,  fervent  and  lasting, 
thicken  over  the  head,  and  crowD  the  honors  of  the 
American  president  who  shall  restore  it  to  its  natu- 
ral possessors  and  to  its  pristine  integrity.” 

This  is  what  I wrote  twenty-five  years,  and  fifteen 
years  ago;  and  (strange  to  see)  the  two  men,  one  of 
whom  vvas  then  giving  away  the  country  in  Mr. 
Monroe’s  cabinet,  and  (he  other  sanctioning  the  gift 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  both  of  whom 
were  indifferent  and  silent  when  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Clay  in  1825,  and  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
in  1829,  were  endeavoring  to  get  it  back — these  two 
gentlemen  are  now  the  champions  of  immediate  re- 
covery, and  pursue,  as  enemies  to  the  measure,  all 
its  consistent  old  friends  who  cannot  join  the  new 
converts  in  their  sudden,  reckless,  and  monstrous 
course!  Immediate  recovery  alone  suits  them.  A 
year,  a month,  would  be  too  late.  Forty  Jays  b. 
fore  the  Baltimore  convention  is  the  “ witching  UmcP’r^ 
We  might  multiply  authorities  to  thesajj i^-vSeet  of 
the  above.  Mr.  McDuffie  in  one  of speeches 
in  the  United  States  senate^fWred  to  the  subject 
without  pretending  tp-ectntradiot  the  historical  fact, 
as  stated  by  Mr,--*tfam3,  and  now  admitted  by  Mr. 
Benton.  Th«"speech  to  which  we  allude,  may  be 
found  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  June  14th.  Wo 
quote  from  it  the  following  extract — 

“A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  original  title 
of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  of  Texas;  and  it 
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has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  the  title  was  im- 
properly alienated  by  the  act  of  cession  to  Spain  in 
1819.  I understood  the  honorable  senator  from  Mis- 
souri to  make  this  charge  against  Mr.  Monroe’s  ad- 
ministration; and  I further  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  had  once  cast  the  blame  on  a distinguished"  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  then  a member  of  Mr. 
Monroe’s  cabinet,  and  now  a member  of  the  other 
house;  but  that  he  now  retracted  that  charge  because 
that  individual  had  publicly  and  privately  declared 
that  he  was  the  last  member  of  that  cabinet  who 
yielded  his  consent  to  the  cession.  I now  propose  to 
put  the  senator  from  Missouri  right  in  this  matter. 
For  this  purpose  I shall  read  a short  extract  from  a 
speech  of  the  hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  delivered  in 
the  year  1838,  on  this  very  subject,  which  will  totally 
overthrow  all  the  arguments  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri  as  to  our  title  to  Texas,  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  would  carry  the  boundary.” 

Here  Mr.  McDuffie  read  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Adams’  speech: 

“1  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ready  and  frank 
admission;  but,  sir,  there  is  a long  story  connected 
with  this  matter;  and  now,  though  it  is  two  years 
since  the  charge  was  fully  refuted,  it  appears  before 
this  house  in  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  a sovereign 
state,  and  it  is  presented  as  one  of  the  many  strong 
motives  here  urged  to  induce  the  people  of  the  U. 
States  to  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  I will 
not  discuss  it  now.  But  at  a proper  time  I hope  to 
be  permitted  to  show,  that  [ never  did  consent  to 
barter  away  this  or  any  other  right  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  an  alleged  equivalent  of  an  in- 
ferior  value;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  very 
claim,  which  the  legislature  of  Alabama  thinks  so 
just  and  fair,  and  which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Thompson),  still  continues  to  think  a 
just  claim,  and  which  has  been  so  laid  down  in 
another  place,  as  if  the  matter  did  not  admit  of  dis- 
pute, is  as  flimsy  a claim  as  ever  was  set  up  by  one 
nation  against  another.  This  I am  prepared  to  show. 
It  was  not  right.  It  was  a claim.  It  was  a claim  of 
all  the  territory  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  when,  in  fact, 
there  never  had  been  a division  of  that  territory,  or 
an  adjustment  of  that  claim  with  another  and  much 
better  authenticated  adverse  claim  of  Spain.  On 
what  ground  is  the  accusation  brought  against  me,  of 
bartering  away  this  territory  for  a mess  of  porridge? 
What  pretence  is  here  for  such  an  accusation,  when 
I was  but  the  scribe,  but  the  pen  in  the  hand  of 
the  president,  in  an  administration  in  which  there 
were  two-thirds  of  its  number  from  that  portion 
of  the  union  which  now  manifests  so  strong  an  inte- 
rest in  behalf  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this 
union?  when  every  line  and  every  sentence  of  the 
treaty  was  sanctioned  by  that  cabinet,  and  when 
every  senator  of  the  U.  States,  from  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  confirmed  it  by  his  vote,  and  not  a 
voice  was  raised  against  it?  The  sentiment  was  una- 
nimous in  the  senate,  and  it  became  equally  unani- 
mous throughout  the  union,  that  the  treaty  was  one 
of  the  most  favorable  ones  for  us  which  had  ever 
had  been  concluded  since  the  United  States  became  a 
nation.  I hope  the  time  will  come,  when  I shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  such  a demonstra- 
tion of  this  as  shall  leave  no  doubting  mind,  not  even 
in  Alabama.” 


The  assertion  of  the  fact  officially  and  repeated! 
made  by  Mr.  Adams,  has  never,  that  we  are  aware  o 
been  contradicted  by  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  impl 
cated  in  the  incident.  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  present  secri 
tary  of  state,  was  at  the  time  a very  influential  membi 
of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet,  and  if  the  statement  mat 
upon  the  floor  of  congress  by  Mr.  Adams  was  untni 
he  was  especially  bound  to  contradict  it,  and  dis; 
buse  the  public  ot  a statement  so  material  to  the  hi 
tory  of  the  country. 

The  cabinet,  in  1819,  the  period  of  the  ratifieatic 
of  the  Florida  treaty,  in  which  the  Texas  territoi 
was  relinquished,  consisted  of  James  Monroe  pr 
sident,  John  Q.  Adams  secretary  of  state,  Willia 
H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  John  C.  Ca 
houn,  secretary  of  war,  Smith  Thompson,  secretai 
of  the  navy,  and  William  Wirt,  attorney  general. - 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Adams  alone  survive. 

But  ot  all  men  living,  general  Jackson  was  bour 
in  justice  to  himself  as  well  as  to  truth,  if  it  were  n 
true,  to  contradict  the  statement  thus  formally  mac 
^nandp'r^4™9’  t^lat  general  Jackson,  then  cor 

‘V  II  or  <he .American  army  in  the  south,  was  o 

fi>Hy  consulteo  upon  the  occasion,  by  Mr  Monrc 
ihSp  Presldent>  ‘h™gh  him  Mr.  J.Q  Adams,  tl 
then  s-Seretaiy  of  state,  and  that  he  did  advise  the  r, 
tificalion  a)  tue  treaty  which  gave  up  the  portion  i 
Texas  which  we  had  previously  claimed  to  tl 
Spaniards,  and  that  his  advice  was  considered  as  d 
cisive  upon  the  cabinet  and  it  was  given  up  aceori 
ingly.  VVe  say  it  this  statement,  officially  made  c 
the  floor  of  congress  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  recognise 


by  other  members  as  true,  by  their  apology  to  Mr. 
A.  forhaving  publicly  attributed  tohim  the  fault  which 
they  now  find  belong  to  other  men — if  it  were  not  true, 
we  say  general  Jackson,  of  all  men,  was  bound  to  con- 
tradict the  statement.  He  never  has  contradicted  it, 
that  we  are  aware  of;  the  inference  is  indisputable. 

Mr.  Rives,  in  his  speech  in  the  United  States  se- 
nate, June  6th,  thus  refers  to  the  subject. 

“Howthis  important  and  valuable  domain  came  to 
be  surrendered  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1819  is  a 
mystery  and  enigma,  (to  say  no  more),  in  our  diplo- 
matic history,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  solved.  I 
trust  the  time  vvill  come  when  we  shall  be  enlighten- 
ed on  the  subject,  wherever  the  blame  may  fall — if 
there  be  just  cause  for  blame,  of  which  I vvill  not 
now  undertake  to  decide.  That  the  sacrifice  was 
not  necessary,  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  attainment  of 
the  chief  object  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  seems  to  be 
conclusively  shown  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  then 
secretary  of  state,  addressed  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  our 
minister  in  Spain,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1819.  In 
that  letter,  the  secretary  of  state  says:  “It  is  too 
well  known,  and  they,  (the  Spanish  government), 
will  not  dare  to  deny  it.  that  Mr.  Onis’  last  instruc- 
tions authorised  him  to  concede  much  more  than  he 
did;”  and  that  “both  in  relation  to  the  grants  of  land 
in  Florida,  and  to  the  western  boundary,  the  terms  he  ob- 
tained were  far  within  the  limits  of  his  instructions.” 
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Calculations.  A Georgetown  D.  C.  correspon- 
dent of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  that  paper  of  the 
9th  instant  after  giving  assurances  that  Maryland 
instead  of  being  a doubtful  state,  wiU»in  the  opinions 
of  the  best  informed  men  of  both  parties,  give  a majo- 
rity for  Carroll  (loco)  of  from  600  to  1000  votes,  says: 

“I  will  now  give  you  my  decided  convictions,  how 
I believe  that  Henry  Clay’s  prospects  stand  in  the 
ensuing  contest,  between  Clay  and  Polk;  that  Mr. 
Polk  will  so  far  distance  Mr.  Clay,  so  as  to  leave  him 
only  the  following  states,  as  certain  and  doubtful: 

Certain.  Vermont  6,  Rhode  Island  4,  Kentucky 
12,  North  Carolina  11, — 33. 

Doubtful.  Connecticut  6,  Maryland  8,  Massachu- 
setts 12, — 26 

Since  putting  down  North  Carolina  as  certain  for 
H.  Clay  I have  somewhat  changed  my  notions.  The 
election  news  from  North  Carolina  is  more  favora- 
ble than  was  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  friends 
of  Mr.  Polk;  and  hence  it  is,  that  North  Carolina 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  doubtful  states.  Time 
will  no  doubt  develope  the  above  statement  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact.  Already  it  is  perceptibly  depicted  in 
the  countenances  of  whigs,  that  their  game  is  even 
that  PI.  Clay  will  be  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  consign- 
ed to  the  shades  of  Ashland.” 

A letter  from  Hampshire  county  in  the  same  pa- 
per says: 

“The  cause  of  democracy  is  onward,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  firm.  In  all  my  intercourse  in  this  county,  I 
have  not  found  one  democrat  wavering;  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  all  firm  and  much  pleased,  and 
buoyant  in  hope  of  success.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand  the  whigs,  in  many  instances,  seem  to  be  in  a 
quandary;  and,  should  any  whig  express  himself  fa- 
vorable towards  the  democratic  nominees,  the  more 
ferocious  of  their  parly  beset  him  with  the  fury  of  a 
vulture  robbed  of  its  prey,  and  forthwith  supply  him 
with  their  deceptive  speeches,  and  denouncing  and 
humbugging  papers.” 

From  the  Petersburg  Va.  Republican. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CALHOUN. 

We  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  in  vindication  of  this  pure  patriot  and  eminent 
statesman  from  the  charges  so  falsely  brought  against 
him  by  the  whig  newspapers  and  stump  orators,  that 
he  is  disaffected  to  the  Union.  His  own  spotless  char- 
acter, his  entire  history  contradicted  it.  But  at  the 
request,  not  of  democrats,  but  of  some  whigs,  who 
in  their  political  indifference,  do  not  forget  all  truth 
and  decency,  we  ventured,  though  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  represent  to  him  the 
calumnies  which  were  circulated  concerning  him. — 
In  reply  we  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  following 
truly  eloquent  letter. 

“ Stale  department.  1st.  August,  1844. 

Sir:  I duly  estimate  your  motives  for  giving  me 
the  information  you  have,  but  the  charge  of  being 
unfriendly  to  the  Union  is  utterly  unfounded,  and  so 
obviously  circulated  for  mere  electioneering  purposes 
that  I cannot  think  it  worthey  of  serious  refutation 
on  my  part.  The  whole  tenor  of  my  long  public  life 
contradicts  it,  and  every  friend  and  acquaintance  1 
have,  knows  it  to  be  false.  My  life  has  been  devo- 
ted to  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  the  constant  and 
highest  object  of  my  ambition  has  been  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  it,  with  our  free,  popular,  federal 
system  of  government. 


But  according  to  my  opinion,  justice  equity  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  constitution  are  the  basis  of 
our  Union,  and  they  who  most  firmly  maintain  them, 
are  its  best  and  truest  friends,  and  not  (hose  who  most 
vociferously  cry  out  disunion  and  at  the  same  time 
embrace  those,  who  openly  avow  their  opposition 
to  the  Union,  but  push  with  all  their  zeal  measures, 
which  they  must  know  will,  if  succesfnl,  end  in  its 
destruction.  With  great  respect  &c.  &c.  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

T.  C.  Reynolds,  Esq. 

LETTERS  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 

Ashland,  15tli  July,  1844. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  just  received  your  favor,  and 
it  does  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  opponents  are 
seeking  to  make  the  impression  that  I was  instruc- 
ted to  go  against  the  bankrupt  law.  Our  legislature 
gave  r.o  instruclious  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
bankrupt  law.  Resolutions  of  instruction  were  pen- 
ding before  the  legislature,  but  they  were  lost  by  a 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses.  You  may 
boldly  assert  this,  and  proof,  if  necessary,  can  be 
furnished  from  Frankfort.  Your  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  ■ H.  CLAY. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Brownlow. 

Mr.  Clay  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  great  mass 
convention  of  whigs  which  met  at  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri, a short  time  since.  His  letter  in  reply  to  the 
invitation  was  as  follows: 

Ashland,  21st  June,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I received  your  friendly  letter,  invi- 
ting me  to  attend  a mass  meeting  of  the  whigs  of 
Missouri,  and  the  far  west,  at  Lexington  on  the  16th 
of  July  next.  Nothing  would  afford  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  on  that  interest- 
ing occasion,  ifl  could  with  propriety.  But,  after 
full  consideration,  1 resolved  not  to  attend  any  po- 
litical meeting,  during  the  presidential  canvass;  and 
many  of  my  most  discreet  friends  approve  that  res- 
olution. You  held  out  very  strong  inducements 
to  me  to  visit  Lexington — old  .friends  and  neigh- 
bors, the  largest  body  of  good  land  in  all  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  producing  1,000  lbs.  of  hemp  to  the  acre, 
a rapid  growth  in  population,  wealth,  and  improve- 
ments, and,  although  last,  not  least  a radical  and  ex- 
tensive revolution,  going  on  in  politics.  I would 
know  that  yoa  are  Kentuckians  from  the  complacen- 
cy with  which  you  speak  of  all  Ihese  fine  things.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  see  them;  and,  if  I could  make 
an  exception  from  the  rule  which  I have  adopted,  it 
would  be  a visit  to  Lex  inglon,  in  Fayette  county, 
Missouri;  but  I do  not  think  that  I can  find  sufficient 
reason  for  such  an  exception.  And  you  know  that  I 
have  always  endeavored  to  abide  by  my  word. 

I rejoice  in  the  prospects  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  from  the  yoke  of  locofoeoism,  of 
which  1 receive  a flattering  account  from  all  quar- 
ters. Next  to  Virginia,  which  gave  me  birth,  and  to 
Kentucky,  which  adopted  and  cherished  me  and 
honored  me,  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  which  I 
would  feel  more  gratified  with  the  support  ot  than 
Missouri.  I have  ever  entertained  a kind  of  parental 
feeling  towards  that  state.  Among  the  arduous 
struggles  which  I have  had  in  public  life,  that  was 
incomparably  the  greatest  in  which  I ever  participa- 
ted, for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union. — 
I claim  nothing,  I am  entitled  to  nothing,  on  that  ac- 
count. I merely  did  my  duty.  Missouri  honored 
me  with  her  first  love.  In  reviewing  the  past,  I am 
unconscious  of  ever  having  done  any  thing  justly  to 
forfeit  her  esteem  and  confidence.  Being  now  in  the 
evening  of  a long  life,  it  would  be  a great  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  before  I terminate  my  mortal  career, 
once  more  to  meet  Missouri  on  terms  of  friendship 
and  affection. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course  which  she  may  think 
proper  to  take,  l congratulate  you  on  the  bright  and 
cheering  prospects  of  the  whig  cause  throughout  the 
whoie  Union.  Never  were  the  prospects  of  any  po- 
litical party  more  satisfactory  and  encouraging. — 
Perfectly  united  as  to  all  the  great  measures  of  na- 
tional policy  which  they  support,  every  whig,  from 
the  St.  Johns  to  the  Sabine,  stands  ready  and  eager  to 
do  his  duty  and  his  whole  duty.  Nor  will  they  he 
lulled  into  security  or  inactivity,  by  the  divisions  and 
distractions  and  weakness  of  the  adversary.  The 
whigs  know  that  the  maxim  “never  despise  an  ene- 
my” is  as  wise  and  sound  in  politics  as  it  is  in  war, 
and  they  mean  to  combat  as  if  Napoleon  or  Welling- 
ton, instead  of  Col.  Polk,  were  in  the  field.  If  they 
put  forth  their  strength  and  energies,  accordingly, 
they  will  achieve  the  most  signal  political  victory 
ever  won  in  this  or  any  other  country.  1 am  your 
friend,  and  obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  P.  B.  Hockaday,  J.  P.  Campbell,  J.  H. 
Graham,  and  J.  W O’Bannou,  &.  &c. 
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South  Carolina,  Polk,  the  tariff,  and  nulli- 
fication. We  published  in  the  Register,  page 
36i),  a letter  of  lion.  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  calling  on  the 
south  to  prepare  to  nullify  the  tarilf  again.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  oeen  courteously  called  on  by  some  of 
his  constituents  to  explain  that  letter.  The  requisi- 
tion closes  with  the  following  questions: — 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Pollr 
and  Mr^Uallas,  the  democratic  candidates  for  the 
presidency  and  vice  presidency  of  the  United  States? 
and  arc  you,  or  not,  of  the  opinion  that  the  votes  of 
South  Carolina,  should  be  given  in  good  faith  for 
them? 

2.  Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Polk’s 
ability,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  to  effect  a repeal 
of  the  tarilf  of  1842,  and  to  break  down  the  protec- 
tive system,  have  you  any  doubt  of  (he  sincerity  of  his 
opposition  to  the  entire  system  of  protection,  that  the  in- 
fluence oi'his  high  ollice  will  be  in  good  faith  exerted 
to  subvert  it? 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Holmes  replies: 

Gentlf.men — 1 have  just  received  your  letter  in 
which  two  queries  were  distinctly  pul,  and  as  dis- 
tinctly will  1 reply. 

1st.  I am  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  and 
Mr.  Dallas,  and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  South  Ca- 
rolina ought  to  vote  for  them. 

2d.  1 have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Polk's  sincerity — when  lie 
declared  his  opposition  to  the  entire  system  of  protection, 
and  if  elected,  lie  icill  endeavor  to  subvert  it. 

Having  answered  your  questions,  1 might  here 
stop,  but  1 may  be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise, 
that  any  doubt  shuuid  have  existed  of  my  wishing 
success  to  the  “ annexation  candidate ,”  as  1 deem  tiic 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  this  union  of  vital  and 
the  only  hope  I now  entertain  of  adding  that  great 
and  valuable  territory  to  our  confederate  empire,  is 
through  the  success  of  the  democratic  party.  I re- 
main gentlemen,  w ith  great  respect  your  obedient 
servant,  1.  L.  Holmes. 

THE  NASHVILLE  JUBILEE. 

We  wish  that  'Nashville  were  not  so  far  off,  that 
we  might  be  present  at  the  glorious  gathering  of  the 
freemen  of  the  west,  which  is  to  take  place  in  that 
city  on  the  21st  of  this  month.  Crittenden,  ttie  gen- 
erous, the  eloquent,  the  favorite  Kentucky  orator 
(says  the  Nashville  1 V hig)  will  be  there;  and  Pren- 
tiss, than  whom  this  broad  land  does  not  boast, 
among  all  its  statesmen  and  orators,  a more  polished 
and  eh'ectivc  popular  speaker  or  a more  whole-souled 
devoted  whig, . will  be  there;  and  other  speakers  of 
scarcely  less  note,  both  far  and  near,  will  come  up 
to  the  help  of  the  good  cause,  and  contribute  their 
distinguished  abilities  to  swell  the  universal  joy  and 
triumphant  success  of  this  great  occasion. 

This,  and  much  more,  is  what  the  Whig  says  in 
introducing  to  its  readers  the  following  gallant  re- 
ply, by  Mr.  Prentiss,  to  the  request  of  the  ladies  of 
Nashville,  which  accompanied  the  invitation  of  the 
committee  of  Whig  citizens  to  him.  [Nut.  Intel. 

Vicksburg,  July  26,  1844. 

Honored  ladies:  I have  just  received,  with  deep 
sensibility,  your  favor  of  the  25th  ultimo,  inviting  my 
attendance  “on  the  occasion  of  the  Whig  Young 
Men’s  convention  and  mass  meeting,”  &c.  to  be  held 
at  Nashville  on  the  21st  day  of  August  next.  Permit 
me  to  say,  that  this  mark  of  your  kind  consideration 
will  always  he  cherished  by  me  as  one  of  the  proud- 
est occurrences  of  iny  life.  1 shall  ever  refer  to  it 
with  honest  gratification.  I need  not  say,  that  no- 
thing but  imperative  necessity  could  prevent  my 
compliance  with  your  wishes.  As  such  a necessity 
will  not,  1 trust,  intervene,  I only  express  my  ardent 
inclination  in  promising  a ready  obedience  to  your 
request.  1 hope,  on  the  day  designated,  to  return  in 
person  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  honorable  distinc- 
tion which  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I shall, 
God  willing,  mingle  with  the  noble  whigs  of  Ten- 
nessee on  the  glorious  occasion,  to  which  you  invite 
jne.  1 shall  listen  to  their  patriotic  counsels;  behold 
the  halo  which  your  presence  will  throw  around  their 
deliberations,  and  witness  the  prophetic  bow  of  pro- 
mise your  bright  glances  and  glowing  smiles  wiil 
weave  above  their  tieads.  With  such  aid  as  yours, 
the  whig  cause  is  irresistible;  its  success  is  already  a 
fact;  it  needs  only  to  be  registered. 

Allow  me,  ladies,  to  add  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, my  sincere  wishes  for  your  individual  health 
and  happiness. 

With  great  respect,  I remain  your  obliged  and  obe- 
dient servant,  B.  S.  PRENTISS. 

To  Mrs.  II.  II.  McEwen,  M.  A.  Kidd,  A.  C.  Cross, 
Mary  Edgar,  John  Bell,  and  others. 

1 1 om  the  New  York  American 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FREUNGIIU  VSEN. 

We  copy  from  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Eagle,  of  last 
week,  the  following  letter.  It  is  most  explicit  upon 
a point  to  which  Gen’l  Jackson  very  discourteously 


I alluded  in  an  electioneering  letter  a few  days  since, 
speaking  of  Mr.  F.  “as  the  friend  of  abolitionism.” 

Tlie  Eagle  says — the  letter  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Jos. 

| G.  Hall,  of  Hernando,  (Miss.,)  in  reply  to  one  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  respecting  his  opinion 
on  the  question,  inasmuch  as  his  political  advcisaries 
were  busily  engaged  in  their  usual  avocation  of  false- 
hood, by  boldly  reiterating  the  slanderous  assault  of 
Gen’l  Jackson,  charging  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  with  be- 
ing an  abolitionist.  We  presume,  however,  that  a 
portion  of  them  at  least,  will  no  longer  traduce  him 
on  th is  subject;  some  of  them,  we  are  satisfied,  will 
notecase  their  wicked  work  of  defamation,  regard- 
less of  all  truthful  testimony,  though  it  came  from 
the  tongues  of  angels: 

New  York,  June  11,  1844. 
Joseph  G.  Hall,  esq.— 

Dear  Sir:  I received  your  kind  fovor,  and  thank 
you  for  the  friendly  interest  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter.  I very  cheerfully  respond  that  I am  not  an 
abolitionist,  and  never  have  been.  I have  been  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  still 
am.  Slavery  in  the  states  is  a domestic  concern  that 
congress  has  not  the  right  or  power  to  interfere  with, 
in  its  legislation.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  THEO.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

NEW  YORK  ANTI  TEXAS  “DEMOCRATS.” 

The  diversion  of  a section  of  the  loco  party  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
continues  to  occupy  the  papers  of  the  party  in  that 
state,  and  is  looked  to  elsewhere,  with  no  small  in- 
terest. The  first  public  meeting  held  by  them,  look 
place  at  Rochester,  on  the  3d  inst.  The  Evening 
Post,  ( loco)  says:  “We  publish  as  desired,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  anti-Texas  meeting  at  Rochester, 
which  our  readers  will  find  in  another  part  of  our 
paper.  Admitting  the  truth  of  much  of  which  is 
urged  in  these  resolutions,  we  regret  what  is  said  in 
them  concerning  Mr.  Dallas,  who,  whatever  might 
have  been  at  one  lime  his  opinions  concerning  the 
United  States  Bank  has,  for  many  years  past,  been 
one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  a national 
bank  in  any  shape.  If  we  are  to  seek  a candidate 
who  never  saw  reason  to  change  any  opinion  which 
he  had  once  adopted,  we  should  probably  have  to 
look  beyond  this  sublunar  sphere.  We  regret  also  to 
see  no  resolutions  expressing  the  determination  of 
the  meeting,  in  the  choice  between  the  different  can 
didates  and  their  system  of  policy,  to  give  a zealous 
support  to  the  democratic  nominations.” 

DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLICAN  COUNTY  MEETING. 

At  a meeting  of  democratic  republicans  of  the 
county  of  Monroe,  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  Ro- 
chester, on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1844,  George  W. 
Pratt,  of  Greene,  was  chosen  president;  David 
Hoyle  and  Darius  Cole,  of  Rochester,  vice  presi- 
dents; and  Charles  Hubbell  and  George  A.  Knapp, 
secretaries. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Husbands,  esq., 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three.be  appointed 
by  the  president  to  prepare  and  report  resolutions  for 
the  action  of  the  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  J.  D.  Husbands,  Edmund 
Lvon  and  George  A.  Knapp  said  committee.  The 
committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following, 
which  were  adopted  without  a dissenting  voice: 

Resolved,  That  as  democrats  we  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  important  principles  of  the  party,  and 
we  recognize  as  one  of  those  principles,  of  primary 
importance  and  indispensable  to  success,  the  duty  of 
the  minority  to  support  the  regular  nominations  of  the 
party  when  fairly  made  by  a majority. 

Resolved,  That  the  course  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  recently  assembled  at  Baltimore, 
in  requiring  a vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of 
said  convention,  in  order  to  nominate  candidates  for 
president  and  vice  president,  was  not  according 
to  the  “usages  of  the  party”  in  this  state  or  in  other 
democratic  states — was  “irregular”  and  “anti-demo- 
cratic,” giving  a minority  power  to  thwart  the  wish- 
es of  a majority,  and  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Resolved,  That  we  arc  in  favor  of  a strict  construc- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  and  opposed  to  the 
exercise  of  doubtful  powers;  that  we  find  in  that 
instrument  no  authority  for  the  general  government 
to  assume  or  pay  the  debts  of  the  stales  of  the  Un- 
ion, or  of  foreign  nations — and  no  authority  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  and  independent  nations  into 
our  federal  union.  The  exercise  of  doubtful  powers 
by  a forced  and  lalitudinous  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution, has  ever  been  charged  upon  the  federal 
party  as  one  of  its  greatest  sins,  and  we  regret  that  a 
democratic  convention,  by  resolving  in  favor  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  assumption  of  her 
vast  debt,  should  thus  sanction  a most  odious  dogma 
of  federalism. 

Resolved,  That  in  looking  for  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced 3uch  anti-democratic  action  in  making  the 


nominations  at  Baltimore,  and  induced  that  conven- 
tion to  endeavor,  by  resolution,  to  force  upon  the 
parly  the  odious  and  exploded  doctrines  of  federal- 
ism, we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  para- 
mount influence  exercised  in  that  convention  was 
slavery;  and  that  party  usages  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples were  disregarded  in  the  effort  to  commit  the 
democracy  of  the  union  in  favor  of  extending  and 
perpetuating  a “domestic  institution”  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings  and  hostile  to  their  principles. 

Resolved,  That  wo  most  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  that  is  shortly  to  as- 
semble at  Syracuse,  the  importance  of  adhering  to 
the  old  and  well  established  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  party.  Should  that  convention  respond  -to 
the  anti-democratic  doctrines  sought  to  be  interpo- 
lated into  tlie  democratic  creed,  by  the  ultra  nullify- 
ing and  repudiating  slaveocracy  of  Soutli  Carolina 
and  Mississippi,  it  would,  we  fear,  give  tlie  whigs 
such  an  advantage  in  the  contest  so  near  at  hand  as 
to  hazard  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  in  this 
state. 

Resolved,  That  wo  are  opposed  to  entrusting  the 
federal  government  with  banking  powers  under  any 
form;  that  as  opponents  of  a national  bank,  we  can- 
not but  regret  the  nomination  for  the  vice  presiden- 
cy of  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania, — a man  who, 
during  the  trying  times  of  1832,  when  the.  whole 
force  of  federalism  and  the  monied  power  was 
brought  to  bear  against  President  Jackson,  introduc- 
ed a bill  into  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  re- 
chartering the  “old  monster,”  and  declared  that  he 
was  “the  willing,  as  well  as  instructed  agent  of  his 
state,”  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Tlie  rea- 
son given  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  for  his  no- 
mination, viz:  “that  he  wrote  the  first  letter  ever 
published  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,”  can  scarcely  reconcile  honest  op- 
ponents of  a U.  S.  bank  to  his  recreant  and  “will- 
ing” desertion  of  the  principles  of  democracy  in 
1832. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  fellow  democrats 
of  tli is  state,  to  “read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest” 
the  following  words  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  a man 
whose  democracy  and  patriotism  wiil  not  be  called 
in  question  except  by  bank  men  and  federalists: 
“Disunion  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  long  concealed 
Texas  machination.  Intrigue  and  speculation  co- 
operate, but  disunion  is  the  bottom,  and  I denounce 
it  to  the  American  people.  Under  the  pretext  of  get- 
ting Texas  into  tlie  union,  the  scheme  is  to  get  the 
south  out  of  it.  A separate  confederacy,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  California,  (and  hence  the  se- 
cret of  the  Piio  del  Norte  frontier,)  is  the  cherished 
vision  of  disappointed  ambition;  and  for  this  con- 
summation every  circumstance  has  been  carefully 
and  artfully  contrived.” 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  highly  important  that 
tlie  democracy  of  this  country,  at  the  approaching 
election,  have  in  the  field  a candidate  for  congress 
who  is  known  to  be  sound  in  the  faith,  and  who  will 
adhere  to  the  “old  paths”  and  to  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  the  party;  and  who  can  be  relied  upon  to 
oppose  “disunion,”  “assumption  of  state  debts,’”  and 
all  the  sinister  designs  of  “unchastened  ambition.” 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  with  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Randolph,  and  other  fathers  of  the  democratic  party, 
that  slavery  is  an  evil  of  vast  magnitude,  and  contrary 
to  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  is  found- 
ed, and  that  we  look  with  horror  upon  the  sentiments 
recently  promulgated  by  southern  fanatics,  that  slave- 
ry is  a “blessing,”  and  the  “only  proper  basis  for  free 
institutions.” 

Geo.  W.  Pralt,  J.  D.  Husbands,  Darius  Cole,  Clias- 
Hubbell,  and  D.  C.  McCollum,  were  chosen  as  a cor. 
responding  committee  for  Monroe  county,  with  power 
to  call  future  meeting®. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Husbands,  esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  Rochester  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  Republican,  the  Albany  Argus,  Alba- 
ny Atlas.  and  N.  York  Evening  Post,  be  respectfully 
requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Geo.  W.  Pratt,  president. 

David  Hoyt,  Darius  Cole,  vice  presidents. 

Charles  Hubbell,  George  Jl.  Knapp,  secretaries. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 


From  llie  Richmond  Whig. 

WHIG  RATIFICATION  MEETING  AT  THE  CLAY  CLUB  HOUSE 
ON  SATURDAY  EVENING  3d  AUG. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  several  ward  Clay 
clubs  of  the  city  ol  Richmond,  held  on  the  above 
evening,  the  chairman,  Sam’l  II.  Myers  introduced 
to  the  meeting  Holden  Rhodes,  Esq.,  who  had  kind- 
ly consented,  upon  invitation,  to  deliver  an  address, 
but  who  for  a short  time  delayed  taking  tlie  stand;  in 
order  to  await  the  action  of  the  whigs  then  assent-: 
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“annexation  of  Texas,  or  oilier  great  interests  of  the 
Union ” — when  none  knew  better  than  they,  that  the 
proposed  movement  is  set  on  foot  by  men,  and  none 
other , who  openly  declare  their  preference  “to  be  out 
of  the  Union  with  Texas , rather  J/tati  in  it,  without 
her ” — and  that  “the  possession  of  Texas  is  infinitely 
more  important  to  this  section  of  the  Union,”  (Law- 
rence county,  Alabama)  “than  a longer  connexion 
and  friendship  with  the  northeastern  states” — and 
that  it  originates  with,  and  is  confined  to,  that  disaf- 
fected portion  of  the  confederacy,  in  which  the  Un- 
ion of  the  United  States  has  been  treated  as  a re- 
proach and  an  odious  grievance  for  years!  Neither 
have  they  quoted  the  resolution  of  the  Union  meet- 
ing which  they  condemn.  It  was  an  easier  task  to 
pervert  Us  meaning,  and  malign  its  authors  in  those 


bled  upon  a preamble  submitted  by  the  executive 
committee  through  their  chairman  Raleigh  T.  Dan 
iel,  Esq.,  and  a ratification  of  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed on  the  evening  of  the  18th  July  last. 

SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 

PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  WHIG  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  RICHMOND. 

The  whigs  of  Richmond  assembled  in  a recent 
meeting,  felt  called  on,  by  the  course  of  passing 
events,  to  declare  their  deep  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Union — their  sense  of  its  incalculable  value, 
and  .their  alarm  at  the  dangers  which  threaten  it. 

They  deemed  it  a proper  occasion  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  people  of  Virginia  to  the  fact, 
that  a convention  is  contemplated  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  by  men  who  openly  declare  their 
design  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  form  a confederacy 
of  the  southern  and  southwestern  stales,  unless  they 
can  force  upon  the  country  such  terms  for  its  con- 
tinuance as  they  are  pleased  to  dictate:  The  imme- 
diate reduction  of  the  present -tariff,  and  the  instant 
and  unconditional  admission  of  a foreign  state  into 
the  Union — and  that  the  proposed  assembly  is  avow- 
edly intended  to  forward  designs  so  inimical  to  its 
peace,  its  happiness,  nay,  its  existence.  They  felt  it 
due  to  the  occasion,  to  themselves  and  to  posterity, 
to  publish  their  solemn  protest  against  such  a “dese- 
cration of  their  soil,  and  firesides,”  and  to  call  on 
men  of  all  parties,  in  the  impressive  and  affectionate 
language  of  Washington,  to  “discountenance,”  and 
“frown  indignantly,  on  the  first  dawning  of  this  at 
tempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
the  rest, or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts.” 

Upon  this  question  of  patriotism,  not  of  parly — of 
devoted  love  for  the  blood-bought  heritage  of  free- 
dom, or  indifference,  shameless  and  insensate,  to  its 

value,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that,  among  - , , , 

the  people  of  Virginia  there  could  exist  a difference  I ffom  the  southern  and  planting  states  not  to  defray 
of  feeling  or  opinion.  If  designs  so  pernicious  were  I [he  expenses  of  the  general  government,  but  only  to 
entertained  by  any  portion  of  those  who  are  identifi-  | b}*'  d UP.  and  enrlcb  a manufacturing  aristocracy.” 
edina  common  support  of  the  same  candidate  for  ( :Tbat  tbeJ  saw  a large  and  respectable  number  of 
the  presidency,  how  easy,  how  natural,  becoming  and  j t".e,!£  nort^ern  brethren  denouncing  the  annexation 
proper,  a temperate  and  dignified  disclaimer  on  their  [ Texas,  solely  because  it  may  be  the  means  of  ex- 
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member  the  Union,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  en- 
thusiastic entertainers  of  Mr.  McDuffie  in  the  same 
city,  who,  so  long  as  his  disloyalty  spent  itself  in 
idle  raving  against  the  Union,  was  suffered  to  come, 
as  he  went,  quietly  and  without  observation.  Nor 
need  we  notice  farther,  the  denial  that  the  Polk  par- 
ty have  “surrendered,  abandoned,  and  dodged ” the 
issues  before  the  people,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  candidate  has  been  always  against  protection 
oefore  his  nomination,  and  for  it  ever  since — before 
that  event,  was  against  distribution  and  is  now  for  it, 
declaring  that  all  the  public  revenue  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  impost — has  come  out  for  the  one 
term  principle,  which  he  and  all  the  democracy  for- 
merly opposed — that  their  sub-treasury,  once  by 
them  likened  to  a second  Declaration  of  Indepen- 


choice  and  peculiar  flowers  of  Rhetoric  which  so  dence,  is  now  so  poor,  that  “none  will  do  it  reve- 


easily  supply  the  place  of  facts,  and  the  lack  of 
sense  and  reason.  They  affect  to  believe  that  force, 
physical  force,  has  been  threatened,  here  in  the 
whig  city  of  Richmond,  against  machinations  which, 
if  carried  into  act,  the  lightning  wrath  of  public  in- 
dignation would  blast  and  consume,  along  with  its 
authors!  Again:  with  full  knowledge  that  a true 
disclosure  of  their  purposes  would  effectually  rouse 
to  its  natural  sensibility,  the  jealous  love  of  Union 
which  abides  in  the  heart  of  our  people,  they  at- 
tempt to  prepare  the  way  for  the  grand  . denoune- 
ment,  by  elaborate  praises  of  the  nullifiers  and  d is  - 
unionists  of  South  Carolina,  who  are  pronounced  to 
be  “a  noble,  brave,  and  impulsive  people,  prone  to 
speak  the  language  of  defiance  to  foreign  and  domes- 
tic tyranny,”  (meaning,  thereby,  defiance  to  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  and  government  of  the  Union,) 
who  “have  suffered,  and  are  now  suffering  in  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  the  planting 
states,  from  a system  of  partial  legislation,” — “that 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  saw,  as  the  whigs 
themselves  saw,  that  by  the  fiscal  action  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  millions  of  dollars  were  taken 


part  of  all  participation  in,  or  sympathy  with  such 
designs — which  would  have  righted  them  at  once,  in 
the  estimation  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  pro- 
claimed and  placed  beyond  suspicion,  their  attach- 
ment to  law,  to  order — to  the  safety  and  well  being 
of  their  country  and  its  institutions.  Was  it  to  be 
expected  that  any  number  of  our  people,  however 
small,  or  inconsiderable,  would  have  seized  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  late  Union  meeting,  to  pervert  its 
character — suppress  while  they  abused  its  declared 
motives  and  declarations,  and  so  far  sink  the  prompt- 
ings of  patriotism,  for  the  promotion  of  party  and  its 
poor  uses,  as  to  disgust  the  public  ear  and  shock  the 
moral  sense  of  a whole  people,  by  an  elaborate  pub 
lished  apology  for  defection  and  moral  treason  to 
our  glorous  Union! 

Yet  have  we  seen  with  surprise  and  sorrow,  more 
than  anger,  a small  number  of  persons,  styling  them- 
selves “The  Shockoe  Hill  Democratic  Association,” 
and  affecting,  as  it  would  seem,  the  lead  of  public 
opinion,  or  at  least  of  the  Polk  party  in  this  state, 
attempting  a labored  defence  of  the  prime  movers 
of  an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union — inviting  their 
presence,  with  a promise  of  co  operation,  in  the  ca- 
pitol  of  Virginia — and  pledging  to  them  protection 
against  simulated  and  ideal  apprehensions  of  bodily 
harm,  upon  their  “sacred  word  and  honor!”  Here 
follows  their  published  resolution  in  words  and  fi- 
gures, repealed  that  it  may  be  seen  and  known  of  all 
men  of  all  parties,  (as  it  is  now  susceptible  of  com- 
plete demonstration,)  that  between  this  fragmentof 
Polkism  and  the  disunionists  of  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  and  other  disaffected  portions  of  the  con- 
federacy, there  is  an  identity,  absolute,  confessed  and 
proclaimed,  ol  feeling,  opinion,  and  objects! 

“9th.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  tender  to  our 
brethren  from  every  state  iq  the  Union  the  hospitali- 
ties of  “our  city,  our  soil,  and  our  firesides,”  when- 
ever they  shall  think  proper  to  hold  a convention 
here,  on  the  subject  of'  the  annexation  of  Texas,  or 
of  any  other  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Union:  and 
for  their  protection  here,  at  whatever  risk,  we  here- 
by pledge  to  them  ‘our  word  and  sacred  honor.’  ” 

Now  to  vvhatsort  of  conclave  this  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended — and  what  “great  interests  of  the 
Union”  it  is  designed  to  promote,  the  authors  of  this 
resolution  have  not  ventured  to  inform  (though  they 
well  knew)  that  part  of  the  public,  whose  onesided 
reading  may  leave  them  in  the  desired  obscurity  as 
to  their  plans  and  intentions.  Neither  have  they 
ventured  to  declare  the  objects  for  which  this  con- 
vention is  to  assemble,  hoping  as  it  would  seem,  to 
inistify  the  public  mind  with  such  vague  generalities 
as  these — “Brethren  from  every  state  in  the  Union” — 


tending  and  perpetuating  the  existence  of  domestic 
slavery — That  goaded  to  madness  by  every  sort  of 
contumely,  wrong,  and  oppression,  a very  few  of  the 
South  Carolinians  have  imprudently  given  utterance 
to  their  indignant  feelings,”  &c.  Now  what  is  this, 
but  a labored  defence  and  vindication  of  the  very 
men  who,  a few  years  ago,  and  now,  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  against  the  government  of  their 
country — convening  in  masses,  and  raising  the  black 
flag  of  disunion,  with  hands  impatient  to  dismember 
and  destroy — who  daily  attest  their  attachment  to 
the  Union,  by  cursings  and  revilings  on  its  existence! 
Mr.  Calhoun  it  is  said  discountenances  these  move- 
ments, and  Mr.  McDuffie  “was  heard  in  his  speech, 
to  disclaim  those  sentiments.”  True,  and  in  the 
same  breath  to  asseverate  with  an  appeal  to  his 
God,  that  he  had  not  known  the  general  government 
for  twenty-five  years,  except  by  its  iniquitous  oppres- 
sions— that  the  oppressions  which  justified  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  compared  with  these  under  which 
we  now  live,  were  as  a flea-bite  compared  to  the 
suckings  of  a Vampyre,  and  that  he  would  tear  out 
his  own  heart  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs,  before  he 
would  advise  his  children  to  submit  to  the  present 
administration  of  it — and  these  sentiments  were,  by 
the  Polk  party  of  Richmond,  applauded  to  the 
Echo? — If,  as  the  Polk  meeting  declare,  South  Caro- 
lina is  “goaded  to  madness  by  every  sort  of  con- 
tumely, wrong  and  oppression,”  it  is  plain,  Virginia 
suffers  equally,  and  it  is  nothing  strange  that  men 
who  think  so,  should  countenance  a meditated  rebel- 
ion  against  the  laws. 

Words  were  almost  wasted  on  the  attempts  of  the 
Polk  meeting  to  cast  odium  on  the  whigs  of  Rich- 
mond, by  the  citation  of  the  Massactiusetts  resolu- 
tions) which  were  condemned  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  both  houses  of  the  last  legislature — of  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Hartford  Convention  and  the  Blue  Light 
Federalists, — which,  if  it  do  not  warn  them  from 
their  present  career,  will  show  with  how  little  pro- 
fit they  have  read  an  instructive  passage  of  our  his- 
tory— the  idle  and  puerile  charge  of  federalism 
against  the  states  which  support  Mr.  Clay,  embrac- 
ing as  they  do  two-thirds  of  the  confederacy — ex- 
clamations of  affected  horror  against  mob  law  and 
Lynch  law,  which  come  with  proper  grace  from  a 
party  which  numbers  Dorr  among  its  brightest  lumi- 
naries, and  claims  the  successes  of  repudiation  as 
triumphs  of  the  genuine  democracy — the  compaii- 
son  of  a disunion  meeting  in  Richmond  to  a free 
trade  convention  in  Philadelphia,  met  to  petition 
congress  upon  subjects  within  the  sphere  of  its 
peaceful  and  legitimate  action — of  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Adams  to  dine  in  Richmond,  with  a plot  to  dis- 


rence” — their  majority  in  congress  having  shrunk 
even  from  voting  on  it — and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  warning  of  their  leader,  (Gen’l  Dromgoole,) 
“they  have  picked  up  a new  candidate  to  fight  the 
presidential  battle  on  the  single  issue  of  annexation,” 
under  the  watchword  and  countersign  of  “Polk,  Dal- 
las, and  Texas1.” 

Let  the  people  of  Virginia  now  understand  the 
true  character  of  the  Polk  convention  which  is  in- 
vited to  assemble  in  Richmond,  and  of  the  candi- 
date and  the  party  whose  success  it  is  designed  to 
secure. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  treasonable  designs  and 
character  of  the  nullification  party  in  South  Caroli- 
na and  elsewhere,  for  they  are  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  all.  None  can  deny  that  a desire  for  separa- 
tion has  been  assiduously  cultivated  in  that  state  by 
her  public  men,  inculcated  by  the  press,  and  made 
manifest  in  the  proceedings,  and  public  declarations 
of  her  people.  The  same  spirit  has  made  no  small 
progress  in  Alabama,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of 
the  confederacy  which  have  been  infected  by  her 
influence  and  example.  To  involve  Virginia  in  this 
contaminating  spirit  of  disloyalty,  has  long  been  a 
leading  object  with  her  politicians.  I hr  states 
rights  principles  as  received  from  Madison,  expound- 
ed by  his  teachings,  and  hallowed  by  that  love  of 
Union  which  guided  and  informed  his  whole  con- 
duct exhibit  no  affinity,  but  only  a revolting  antagon- 
ism to  that  school  which  would  preserve  the  confed- 
eracy by  constant  depreciation  and  calculation  of  its 
value,  and  threats  to  dismember,  in  order  to  preserve 
it — and  which  connects  itself  with  no  public  ques- 
tion, but  to  join  with  it,  more  or  less  remotely,  some 
device  or  counsel  aiming  at  its  ruin.  Accordingly, 
upon  the  first  blush  of  the  Texas  question,  the  oid 
Virus  of  nullification  was  seen  to  work  actively  in 
the  temper  of  that  faction.  Slavery  and  the  tariff 
were  incontinently  identified  with  it — “ the  peculiar 
institutions  and  interests  of  the  south”— -the  old  cry  of 
nullification  sounded  through  all  its  organs;  and 
when  its  united  front  and  domineering  spirit  had 
alarmed  its  less  blustering  confederates,  from  the 
support  of  a northern  union  candidate,  to  whom  they 
were  pledged,  the  result  was  proclaimed  in  no  mea- 
sured tones  of  triumph.  The  ministers  of  South  Caro- 
lina near  the  convention,  who  had  held  aloof  before, 
immediately  endorsed  its  works  with  marks  of  spe- 
cial grace  and  favor,  and  the  nullification  organ  at 
Washington,  (The  Spectator)  appealed  to  its  party 
(“the  south,”  as  they  insultingly  designate  it)  in  these 
exulting  notes: 

“Never  was  there  a more  remarkable  proof  of 
her  power  [the  south]  when  united;  than  in  control- 
ling the  nomination  of  that  convention.  The  man, 
in  whose  favor  she  had  declared — in  whose  favor, 
the  whole  north  and  west  had  declared — came  out 
against  a policy  essential  to  her  peace  and  safety. 
She  made  one  brave  rally,  and  swept  all  opposition 
before  her.  And  so  it  will  ever  be— so  it  will  be  in 
the  approaching  presidential  election.  Texas  de- 
feated Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  it  will  destroy  Clay  and 
Benton.  The  south  united,  is  sufficient  at  all  times 
for  her  own  destinies,  and  she  alone  will  ever  be  to 
blame,  when  her  interests  and  honor  are  trifled  with 
or  overthrown.  She  had  lost  her  old  position  of 
head  of  the  democratic  party  by  a vacillating  and 
corrupt  course  of  policy,  which,  paltering  with 
principles,  rendered  her  subordinate  to  the  numeri- 
cal power  of  the  north.  She  is  now  erect  again, — 
standing  on  her  principles,  unquestionably  repre- 
sented in  her  candidate  for  the  presidency.” 

What  are  these  “principles  of  the  south”  so  “un- 
questionably represented”  in  the  person  of  James  K. 
Polk?  The  simultaneous  demonstrations  of  the  whole 
anti  union  party,  leave  no  doubt  of  their  true  char- 
acter and  inward  leaven. 

In  the  Barnwell  district,  a regiment  (the  43d)  hav- 
ing (on  the  23d  of  May)  been  reviewed  and  com- 
plimented by  their  commanding  officer,  Brigadier 
Gen’l  Quattlebum,  for  the  accuracy,  promptness, 
and  spirit,  with  which  they  had  discharged  their  du- 
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ties,  the  same  officer  proceeded  to  harangue  them  on 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  some  very  impressive 
remarks— informed  “the  regiment  and  people  pre- 
sent of  the  different  political  meetings  touching  that 
subject  which  had  been  held  by  the  regiments  he 
had  already  reviewed,  and  informed  them  it  was  the 
design  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to  have  a simi- 
lar meeting  immediately  after  the  parade  was  dis- 
missed. 1,000  or  1,200,  we  are  informed,  consti- 
tuted this  meeting  (of  “a  few  South  Carolinians!”) 
at  which  it  was  declared  that  the  meeting  “would 
not  consider  it  a sufficient  reason  for  postponing  the 
ratification,  if  we  were  in  the  event  of  doing  so, 
threatened  with  war  by  all  the  world” — and  it  was 
thereupon  unanimously 

“ Resolved , That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  is  a matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  southern  and  southwestern  states 
of  this  confederacy , and  that  it  would  be  more  for 
the  interest  of  these  states,  that  they  should  stand 
out  of  the  Union  with  Texas,  than  in  it  without 
her.”  . 

At  a large  meeting  at  Williamsburg  on  the  17th  of 
June,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  our  Union  require  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas;  and  that  we  hold  it  to  be 
better,  and  more  to  tne  interest  of  the  southern  and 
southwestern  portions  of  this  confederacy  to  be  out 
of  the  Union  with  Texas,  than  in  it  without  her.” 

And  again 

“Resolved,  That  although  we  did  prefer  John  Ty- 
ler should  have  been  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
yet  the  nominations  of  the  lions.  James  K.  Polk  and 
George  M.  Dallas,  for  the  presidency  and  vice  pre- 
sidency of  the  union,  by  the  late  democratic  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  have  been  made  in  wise  and  pru- 
dent council,  and  that  we  pledge  our  warm  and  un- 
divided support  of  the  same.” 

In  the  meeting  at  Lexington,  [3d  of  June],  it  is 
said  “wer-e  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
measure,”  [annexation,]  “and  evinced  a desire  to  re- 
quire its  adoption  by  congress,  and  abide  by  no  re- 
fusal whatever  may  be  the  consequences,”  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  same  sort  were  adopted. 

At  a meeting  in  the  Union  District,  the  following 
is  a sentiment  avowed  in  the  preamble  adopted: 

“Let  it  be  said  once  for  all,  that  there  are  rights 
which  we  love  better  than  the  union,  and  which  we 
will  not  yield  even  to  save  it;  and  when  called  upon 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  which  we  believe  are 
fast  approaching,  to  make  our  election,  our  minds  are 
made  up  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  We  desire 
no  political  connexion  with  declared  enemies  of  our 
peace.  We  neither  dally  nor  doubt.  We  hold  to  our 
rights — give  up  the  Union,  and  leave  the  consequences 
to  God.” 

At  a large  meeting  in  Sumter,  it  was 

Resolved,  “That  the  tariff  act  of  1842  is  liable  to  all 
the  objections,  we  have  heretofore  made  to  the  ex- 
pediency and  constitutionality  of  the  measure  of  the 
federal  government  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures,  with  the  aggravation  that  it  was  a 
gross  breach  of  the  faith  plighted  to  us  in  the  com- 
promise of  1833,  and  that  we  regard  the  time  and 
measure  of  our  resistance  to  this  act,  as  matters  to 
be  settled  upon  our  own  views  of  expediency,  in  no- 
wise to  be  hindered  by  our  supposed  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government.” 

These  resolutions  were  supported  at  great  length 
by  Mr.  Wardlaw  and  col.  Pickens.  At  a large  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  St.  Helena  Parish,  after  adopt- 
ing a preamble  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  “we 
must  prepare  as  a stale  to  seize  the  moment  when 
the  south  is  aroused,  by  the  rejection  of  the  treaty, 
to  propose  immediate  steps  towards  a southern  con- 
vention, unite  Texas,  and  leave  disunion  to  the  north,” 
it  was 

“ Resolved , That  while  we  thus  press  the  importance 
of  Texas  to  these  states,  we  desire  not  to  forget  that 
other  great  issue  of  the  protective  policy,  still  unset- 
tled after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  violation  of  the 
compact  of  the  union — in  breach  of  the  national  faith, 
solemnly  pledged  to  its  extinction  by  the  compromise 
act  of  1832,  and  in  open  disregard  of  the  suffering 
and  unremitting  remonstrances  of  the  planting  states. 
That  in  the  refusal  lately  bv  congress  to  consider  the 
question  of  repeal  by  a direct  vote,  even  on  a modi- 
fication of  the  system,  we  see  with  pain,  the  extinc- 
tion of  our  long  deferred  hopes  of  relief  from  that 
quarter  and  that  all  resource  otherwise,  having  now 
failed  us,  it  becomes  us  to  look  to  ourselves,  and  we 
therefore  submit  to  our  fellow  citizens  the  propriety 
of  meeting  in  convention  under  the  authority  of  the 
legislature,  to  take  into  calm  consideration,  such 
measures  of  redress  as  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
state,  may  deem  to  be  required  by  the  necessities  of 
the  occasion!” 


At  a large  meeting  in  Abbeville,  after  the  usual 
amount  of  treason  had  been  resolved  on  the  subject 
of  Texas,  this  declaration  passed  the  meeting  unani- 
mously— 

“ Resolved , That  we  do  declare  our  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  the  tariff  of  1842;  and  until  the 
spirit  which  actuated  our  fathers  in  the  revolution 
shall  have  fled,  our  northern  brethren  need  not  ex- 
pect us,  to  be  quiet  on  this  subject,  and  we  do  now 
respond  to  our  legislature,  and  in  language  of  her 
resolution,  declare  that  “we  must  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  recorded  pledges,  adopt  such  mea- 
sures to  redress  our  wrongs,  and  restore  the  constitu- 
tion as  are  due  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.” 

At  another  large  meeting  of  the  people,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a part  of  the  preamble  adopted. 

“Our  burdens  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  are  still  un- 
changed, and  now  there  is  no  longer  hope  from  con- 
gress. From  what  source  are  we  to  draw  consola- 
tion, and  whence  are  we  to  expect  reliefs  From 
union  among  ourselves  and  union  with  Texas.” 

The  party  in  Alabama  are  by  mo  means  behind 
their  confederates  in  this  favorite  mode  of  showing, 
(in  the  language  of  the  Polk  meeting  here),  ho.w 
‘ SOUND  THEY  ARE  ON  THIS  VITAL  QUESTION1.”  At  a 
large  meeting  in  Lawrence  county,  Alabama,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

“ Resolved , That  the  possession  of  Texas  is  infinitely 
more  important  to  us  of  this  section  of  the  union  than 
a longer  connexion  and  friendship  with  the  north- 
eastern states;  and,  if  we  have  to  yield  either,  it  can- 
not and  shall  not  be  Texas;  because  the  people  of 
Texas  are  more  nearly  allied  to  us  in  blood  and  con- 
geniality of  institutions,  their  territory  more  conve- 
nient in  locality,  and  infinitely  more  valuable  in  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  commercial  advantages,  than  the 
northeastern  states  themselves,  from  whence  now 
proceeds  the  unfriendly  opposition  to  our  wishes.” 
At  this  same  meeting,  the  hon.  David  Moulton,  loco 
foco  elector  for  the  state  at  large,  was  the  principal 
orator;  and  it  is  asserted  in  the  North  Alabamian  that 
he  not  only  declared  in  his  speech,  but  also  in  his 
private  conversation,  “that  he  was  fully  prepar- 
ed TO  SEE  THIS  UNION  RENT  ASUNDER,  Unless  the 
northern  portion  of  this  confederacy  would  consent  to 
let  us  have  Texas!”  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  from  these  very  people,  (in  Alabama),  that  the 
proposition  comes  to  substitute  Richmond  (or  Nashville 
(Polk’s  residence),  as  the  theatre  upon  which  these 
missionaries  are  to  perform  their  labor  of  love— to 
convince  the  people  of  Virginia  that  Texas  is  more 
important  to  them  than  “ a longer  connexion  and  friend- 
ship with  the  northeastern  states,'"  and  “that  the  people 
of  Texas  are  more  nearly  allied  to  us,  in  blood  and  con- 
geniality of  institutions"  l ! I 

We  have  shown  the  spirit  and  character  of  these 
movements;  now  for  the  declared  agencies  to  be  em- 
ployed: At  a meeting  of  a regiment  of  800  men,  com- 
prising a part  of  the  Lexington  and  Orange  Districts, 
it  was 

“ Resolved , That  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  by  the 
senate  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  we  recommend  to 
the  friends  of  annexation  throughout  the  U.  States, 
to  hold  a convention  at  some  convenient  place,  on  as 
early  a day  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing the  most  effectual  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  government.” 

The  Edgefield  meeting  opens  the  matter  with  the 
following  resolution: — 

“Resolved,  That  the  members  of  congress  favorable 
to  annexation  be  requested  to  resort  to  all  legitimate 
expedients  within  their  power  for  the  consummation 
of  this  great  measure;  and  that,  in  the  last  resort, 
they  take  steps  for  assembling  a convention  of  the 
states  friendly  to  annexation.” 

And  the  whole  plan  is  still  more  fully  developed 
by  propositions  published  in  the  “Columbia  South 
Carolinian,”  the  organ  of  this  band  of  disunionists. — 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  that  paper,  in  the  event  of 
the  rejection  by  the  senate  of  the  annexation  treaty, 
recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  mea- 
sures: 

“1.  To  call  upon  our  delegations  in  congress,  if  in 
session,  or  oursenators,  if  they  be  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, to  wait  on  the  Texan  minister,  and  remonstrate 
with  him  against  any  negotiation  with  other  powers, 
until  the  southron  states  shall  tiave  had  a reasonable 
time  to  decide  upon  their  course. 

“2.  That  object  secured,  a convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  slate  should  be  promptly  called,  to  deli- 
berate and  decide  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
slave  states  on  the  question  of  annexation;  and  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a convention  of  the  slave  states, 
with  instructions  to  carry  into  effect  the  behests  of 
the  people. 

“3.  That  a convention  of  the  slave  states,  by  dele- 
gations from  each,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  should  be 
called  to  meet  at  some  central  position,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  ol  annexing  Texas  to  the 


union,  if  the  union  will  accept  it:  or,  if  the  union  will 
not  accept  it,  then  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  southern 
states. 

“4.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave  states, 
to  call  congress  together  immediately : when  the  final 
issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly 
presented  to  the  free  states,  either  to  admit  Texas 
into  the  union  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  a dissolution  of  the  union.” 

The  action  of  the  Barnwell  county  meeting  went 
a step  further,  and  designated  the  very  hearth  stones 
of  general  Jackson  and  James  K.  Polk  as  the  scene  of 
these  schemes  of  disunion;  the  following  was  among 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting— 

“ Resolved , That  if  Texas  be  not  sooner  annexed, 
we  deem  it  expedient  that  a convention  of  the  friends 
of  immediate  annexation  throughout  the  union  be 
held  at  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August  next,  and  that,  should  such 
suggestion  meet  the  approbation  of  our  friends  else- 
where, we  will  meet  again  at  this  place  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July  to  appoint  delegates  to  said  convention. 

These,  then,  are  the  “brethren,”  whom  the  Polk 
party  in  Richmond,  invite  to  their  fraternal  embrace, 
and  these,  “the  great  interests  of  the  union,”  which 
in  joint  conclave,  they  will  labor  to  promote! — their 
motives  the  same— their  objects  the  same— and  their 
efforts  to  be  conducted  by  common  counsels  and  mu- 
tual “protection,”  and  support!  Now,  if  this  ‘Asso- 
ciation’ speaks  the  language  and  opinions  of  the  Polk 
party  throughout  the  country,  (which  we  would  fain 
hope  it  does  not),  then  it  were  folly  to  deny  after 
this  array  of  evidence,  the  truth  of  the  assumption 
of  the  Nullification  Organ  at  Washington,  that  the 
Dis  Union  party  “is  unquestionably  represented”  in 
the  person  of  James  K.  Polk— that  the  old  nullifica- 
tion clique  of  the  south,  has  obtained  the  ascendancy 
in  the  loco  foco  party  of  the  present  day — has  forced 
its  candidate  upon  that  party,  against  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  its  members — and  now,  in  his  person 
makes  the  distinct  issue  before  the  country,  of  “In- 
stant Annexation  or  Disunion.” 

Again:  look  to  the  meetings  of  these  people  on  the 
birth  day  of  the  national  liberty,  a chosen  season  with 
them  to  Sesecrate  its  holy  associations  with  ribald 
revilings  against  the  union?  Look  at  their  declara- 
tions, concocted  by  leading  men,  inculcated  with  ail 
their  influence  and  ability, — and  all  breathing  the 
same  vile  spirit  of  nullification  and  hostility  to  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  we  live!  For  these  things,  the 
people  of  Virginia,  thank  God!  are  not  yet  prepared 
— as  none  know  better  than  those  whose  proceedings 
are  here  exposed — than  the  organ  of  the  democracy 
of  this  city,  which,  with  the  motto  of  “Truth  without 
Fear”  on  its  face,  afiects  to  give  “Sketches  of  the 
proceedings  of  its  nullification  allies— garbles  this 
medley  of  sedition,  violence  and  treason — omits  such 
of  their  resolutions  as  would  shew  its  readers,  their 
true  quality — mis-numbers  the  rest,  by  which  the 
omission  is  concealed — and  then  charges  its  oppo- 
nents with  ‘trickery  and  deception’ — winch  in  its 
mouth  is  the  genuine  old  cry  of  ‘.‘stop  thief!” 

People  of  Virginia!  Look  to  these  things,  and  say 
if  it  be  not  time  to  rouse  the  nation  to  a sense  of  its 
danger!  say,  if  these  be  the  mere  effusions  of  elec- 
tioneering conviviality — seditious  toasts— and  still 
more  seditious  newspapers— or  if  they  be  not  a Means 
to  an  End,  seriously  calculated,  and  that,  too,  by  men 
of  weight,  ability,  and  distinction,  wielding  a most 
pernicious  influence  over  the  people  of  the  whole 
states  of  this  union — the  Means,  a Conventon  of  Mal- 
contents to  plot  our  political  destruction  in  open  day 
— the  End,  a dissolution  of  this  blood-bought  union! 

We,  the  whigs  of  Richmond,  deeming  it  a duty  to 
sound  the  alarm  to  the  country— and  feeling  a full 
reliance  on  the  moral  force  of  a sound  and  whole- 
some public  opinion,  which  is  the  silent  and  safe  cor- 
rective and  preventive  of  public  disorders,  do  hereby 
ratify  and  re  affirm  our  former  resolutions,  as  follows: 

1.  Be  it  resolved,  That  we  perceive  in  the  conduct 
of  the  politicians  of  the  Polk  party,  calling  themselves 
democratic,  an  attempt  to  abandon,  surrender  or 
dodge,  every  issue,  upon  which  they  lately  and  so 
noisily  invoked  the  popular  judgment  ami  approval, 
and  to  make  the  presidential  election  turnon  a ques- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  which  it  will  certainly  pre- 
judice, but  cannot  decide — to  inflame  and  excite  the 
passions  of  the  people — to  rouse  the  thirst  for  terri- 
torial acquisition,  unmindful  alike  of  the  public  faith 
and  the  rights  of  other  nations — to  array  and  direct 
all  the  elements  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection  against 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  union,  and  even  to 
hazard  its  existence,  in  a corrupt  and  unprincipled 
scramble  for  the  spoils  of  office. 

2.  Resolved,  in  the  language  of  the  Immortal  Fare- 
well Address  of  Washington  to  his  countrymen,  that 
the  “Unity  of  government  which  constitutes  us  one 
people,  is  now  dear  to  us.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is 
the  main  pillar  of  our  real  independence;  the  support 
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ofonr  tranquillity  at  home;  our  peace  abroad;  of  our 
safety,  of  our  prosperity;  of  that  liberty  which  we  so 
justly  prize.”  That  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  we 
should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  our 
national  union  to  our  collective  and  individual  hap- 
piness; that  we  should  cherish  a cordial,  habitual, 
and  immovable  Attachment  to  it;  accustoming  our- 
selves to  think  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a palladium  of  our 
political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  pre- 
servation with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing' 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a suspicion  that  iL  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  on 
the  first  dawning  of  an  attempt  to  alienate  any  por- 
ration  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble'- 
the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

3.  Resolved , That  in  the  declarations  of  the  Polk 
party,  that  “they  will  dissolve  this  union  sooner  than 
abandon  Texas,” — that  if  the  federal  authorities 
should  fail  to  ratify  the  Texas  treaty,  “no  conside- 
ration, not  even  disunion  itself,  is  sufficient  to  defeat 
annexation,” — that  “they  must  seize  the  moment 
when  the  south  is  aroused  by  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  to  propose  immediate  steps  towards  a southern 
convention,  and  leave  disunion  to  the  north.”  That 
in  their  proposition  for  a convention  of  the  slave 
states,  “for  the  purpose  of  requesting  the  president 
to  call  congress  together  immediately,  when  the  final 
issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly 
presented  to  the  free  states— either  to  admit  Texas 
into  the  union,  or  to  proceed  calmly  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a dissolution  of  the  union” — or  “to  assemble 
a convention  of  the  states  friendly  to  annexation” — 
or  any  other  proposition,  which  by  arraying  one 
fragment  of  the  union,  upon  the  assumption  of  hostile 
and  separate  interests  and  feelings  against  the  rest, 
tends  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to-. 
gether  the  v arious  parts,” — we  discern  the  revolting  i 
indications  of  treason  and  disloyalty  to  our  glorious 
union — that  we  regard  these  sentiments,  and  all  who 
utter  them,  with  mingled  indignation,  contempt,  and 
abhorrence;  and  having  heard  of  the  proposal  to  hold 
such  conclave  in  our  city,  we  protest  against  such  an 
act  of  desecration  to  our  soil  and  firesides,  and  here 
solemnly  declare  that,  WITH  OUR  CONSENT,  IT 
SHALL  NOT  BE  HELD  HERE:  Signed  by  the 
committee. 

To  the  foregoing  proceedings  of  the  whigs,  Mr. 
Ritchie  takes  exception  in  every  Enquirer  published 
since.  We  select  the  following,  as  embodying  his 
sentiments,  and  evincing  his  present  views. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  9th  insl 

THE  WOLF  CRY  OF  “DISUNION.” 

The  whigs  have  become  ashamed  of  the  miserable 
farce  they  have  enacted,  and  are  staggered  at  the 
effects  of  their  arrogant  and  tyrannous  attempt  to  put 
down  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  peaceably 
and  discuss  their  interests.  Their  organ  now  impu- 
dently comes  forward  and  claims  to  have  “nipt  the 
treason  in  the  bud,”  (what  stuff!)  by  the  action  of  the 
whigs  of  Richmond!  Now,  the  whole  country  knows, 
that  long  before  the  late  panic  humbug  of  the  whig 
leaders  of  Richmond,  the  convention  had  been  reiin- 
quished.  It  is  a false  assertion,  that  a convention, 
proposed  to  be  held  by  tha  friends  of  Texas  in  eaclmnd 
every  slate , had  been  prevented  by  the  bravadoes  of  the 
whig  leaders  here.  We  can  assure  them,  that  they 
are  not  so  formidable  as  they  themselves  seem  to 
suppose.  To  show  tne  grounds  on  which  we  (and, 
we  believe,  every  democrat  here)  acted,  we  will 
state  a few  facts. 

We  never  listened  to  the  idea. of  a Southern  con- 
vention at  all — disapproving  of  that  sectional  mode  of 
action — contending  that  if  there  were  any  convention 
at  all,  it  should  consist  of  delegates  from  all  the  stales 
friendly  to  annexation,  and  that  it  was  for  no  purpose 
of  affecting  our  own  Union,  but  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  people  of  Texas,  under  their  disappointment 
for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  Wo  published  a few 
of  the  resolutions  of  South  Carolina,  when  they  first 
came  out,  with  this  view — omitting  their  hints  of 
disunion,  to  show  them  as  the  Globe  truly  represent- 
ed, our  entire  dissatisfaction  with  such  a course. 

The  whig  organ,  and  the  pompous  whig  “execu- 
tive committee,”  have  dwelt  with  ridiculous  affecta- 
tion upon  the  fact  of  the  numbers  of  the  resolutions 
being  changed  in  the.  Enquirer.  Whether  this  change 
in  the  numbering  of  the  resolutions  was  done  by  the 
pen  or  the  press,  the  editor  or  the  compositor,  is  not 
distincly  recollected — but  it  is  plain  that  there  could 
he  no  intention  to  deceive  our  readers,  and,  in  fact,  it 
could  have  no  such  effect — for,  if  we  had  numbered 
them  as  they  were  in  the  Charleston  prints,  how 
could  the  public  know  the  real  character  of  the  omit- 
ted resolutions — whether  they  contained  merely  irre- 
levant matter  of  the  worst  species  of  treason?  The 
numbers  of  the  resolutions  were,  therefore,  of  no  sort 
of  consequence.  The  true  reason  of  the  omission 
was,  that  we  disapproved  of  the  resolutions,  and 


wished  in  a significant  but  delicate  maimer,  to  show 
our  disapprobation — believing,  too,  that  it  was  the 
movement  of  but  a few  impulsive  spirits  of  the  state, 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  reprobated,  as  we  learned 
distinctly  from  a South  Carolina  member  of  congress, 
who  heard  it  from  Mr.  C.’s  own  lips. 

When  the  proposition  came  from  Russell  Co.  in 
Alabama,  to  hold  the  convention  in  Richmond,  (they 
were  the  first  to  make  it,)  we  protested  against  even 
considering  it,  until  they  had  dropped  the  sectional 
character  and  term  of  Southern  Convention,  and  until 
it  was  stripped  of  everything  that  looked  like  dissolu- 
tion-, and  we  declared  that  Virginia  would  not  even 
consider  the  proposition,  until  it  was  divested  of  both 
these  features.  Afterwards  General  Hamilton  (the 
originator  of  the  plan)  wrote  us  that  his  first  object 
was  to  secure  the  Union. 

We  know  of  no  such  movement  in  progress,  as  a 
Southern  Convention — and  it  would  be  strange,  if 
the  pretending  whigs  should  know  more  about  it  than 
ourselves.  There  is  not  a democrat  in  Richmond, 
who  knows  or  believes,  or  suspects  any  such  conven- 
tion being  held.  The  democratic  association  on 
Saturday  night  rose  in  a body  to  disavow  any  thing 
like  a Southern  Convention.  If  such  a design  were 
ever  entertained  out  of  the  state,  it  is  now  abandon- 
ed. Indeed  the  whig  elector  for  this  district,  at  the 
Coal  Mines  on  Wednesday,  had  the  “honesty”  and 
the  magnanimity  to  declare  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  one  disunionist  in  Virginia — and  yet  the 
managers  here  got  up  the  plot  to  create  a panic,  to 
cover  their  own  inglorious  abandonment  of  Texas, 
and  to  break  tiie  force  of  the  odium  they  and  their 
chieftains  have  incurred  by  imposing  annexation. — 
In  attempting  to  get  up  this  panic,  they  have  incur- 
red the  further  odium  of  striking  down  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  a free  people— peaceably  to  as- 
semble and  to  deliberate  on  their  own  common  inte- 
rests, within  the  bounds  of  the  constitution.  They 
are  now  attempting  to  sneak  out  of  the  dilemma  into 
which  their  own  excesses  have  betrayed  them,  by 
pretending  that  they  did  not  mean  to  use  force,  al- 
though their  organ  had  said  that  the  members  of  such 
a convention  would  be  “chased  from  the  limits  of 
Richmond” — and,  even  as  late  as  last  Wednesday, 
declared  its  belief  that  such  a convention,  “would 
lead  to  bloodshed.”  We  know  that  some  of  the  whigs 
of  Richmond  openly  avowed  their  determination  to 
resist  by  force  the  holding  of  such  a convention:  — 
They  were  led  off  by  the  mad  threats  of  the  Whig 
and  the  whig  leaders — and  interpreted  the  phrase 
“it  shall  not  be  held  here,”  (the  words  “with  our 
consent,”  being  in  small  type,)  according  to  its  com- 
mon sense  meaning.  They  knew  that  a throat  was 
intended,  and  they  intended  to  carry  out  the  threat. 
If  “bloodshed”  had  been  caused  by  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  the  odium  would  attach  to  the  Whig 
and  the  whig  leaders,  who  first  manufactured  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  then  pompously  declared  that 
“with  our  consent  it  shall  not  be  held  here!”  And 
this  charge  of  disunion  is  brought  aeainst  the  whole 
democratic  or  “Polk  party,”  when  the  whig  leaders 
knew  that  the  party  was  entirely  free  from  such  a 
foul  charge,  and  when  the  whig  elector  for  this  dis- 
trict has  publicly  said,  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  one  disunionist  in  Virginia. 

We  are,  and  always  have  been,  as  ardent  friends 
of  the  Union,  as  these  whig  leaders,  or  any  other 
men.  We  are  the  friends,  too,  of  the  most  effectual 
link  to  bind  the  Union  together;  by  confining  the  fe- 
deral government  to  its  true  and  specific  boundaries, 
and  by  preventing  it  fr-om  breaking  down  the  rights 
of  the  states,  or  oppressing  the  people.  We  have  al- 
ways remonstrated  against  the  use  of  violence,  even 
amidst  the  greatest  discontents  of  the  people — pre- 
ferring amicable  measures — appeals  to  reason.  No 
paper  has  ever  been  more  decided  in  its  devotion  to 
the  Union  Lhan  the  Enquirer.  To  charge  it  with  any 
other,  or  insidious  purposes,  is  grossly  false,  and  be- 
trays a little,  bigotted,  uncharitable  and  unchristian 
spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  dare  to  utter  such  an 
illiberal  suspicion. 

We  understand,  that  the  assistant  elector,  Mr. 
Griswold,  undeitook  in  the  discussion  in  Chesterfield 
on  Wednesday  last,  to  arraign  the  Enquirer  for  this 
misplacing  of  the  Nos.  of  the  South  Carolina  resolu- 
tions. We  arc  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  quarter 
from  which  this  generous  criticism  proceeds.  He 
was  met,  and  his  conclusions  directly  contradicted  by 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer,  on  the  spot.  We 
presume  this  is  the  “same  old  coon” — the  same  Mr. 
Griswold,  of  “precocious  memory” — who  remembered 
when  he  was  only  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  hearing 
Mr.  Van  Buren  declare  his  opposition  to  the  war  of 
1812!  Some  English  poet  has  said, 

The  buy  is  father  of  the  man. 

The  “precocious  memory”  of  1840  lias  improved 
into  the  brilliant  imagination  of  1844! 

The  ft.  Whig  complains  of  our  unsparing  hits  at 
the  chameleon  of  Powhatan,  the  arrogant  president 


of  the  Clay  Club,  the  uncharitable  apothecary  of  Rich- 
mond [we  designate  him  the  apothecary,  because  he 
will  be  sufficiently  known  by  his  occupation,  and  not 
because  wc  have  the  slightest  desire  to  depreciate 
that  respectable  profession,  of  which  some  of  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen  in  Richmond  are  the 
ornaments,]  and  we  presume  he  will  complain  of  our 
remarks  upon  this  half- horse,  half-alligator,  deputy 
elector.  But  let  the  R.  Whig  call  off  its  “Blanche, 
Sweetheart,  and  all,”  from  baying  our  heels — let  the 
Coon  speakers  cease  to  drag  us  before  the  public,  and 
attack  us  with  poisoned  weapons — let  them  conduct 
war  with  the  armaments  of  argument  and  reason, 
with  the  liberality  of  true  knights,  and  the  refinement 
of  true  gentlemen,  and  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
imitate  their  example.  But  so  long  as  this  campaign 
continues  we  shall  give  blow  for  blow,  and  break  a 
spear  with  the  best  of  them. 

That  the  idea  of  holding  a Southern  Convention 
was  disapproved  of  by  a majority  of  the  southern 
representatives  in  congress,  prior  to  their  leaving  the 
seat  of  government,  we  took  occasion  to  intimate  at 
the  time.  There  remained  however  as  shown  by  the 
extracts  we  have  inserted  from  that  direction  from 
time  to  time  since.,  a powerful  section  of  the  party, 
that  first  proposed  such  a convention,  still  in  favor  of 
the  measure. 

That  it  was  disapproved  of  by  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Ritchie  now  testifies,  and  from 
the  attitude  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  as  assumed  in 
its  editorial  of  the  7th  inst.  which  we  copy  below,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  hope  of  getting  up  a Southern 
Convention  is  virtually  abandoned  by  them,  for  the 
present,  and  “Resistance  by  Separate  State  Ac- 
tion”— is  to  be  resorted  to. 

Regarding  this  editorial  as  the  result  of  a full  un- 
derstanding amongst  that  part  of  the  South  Carolina 
politicians  that  accord  with  Mr.  Rhett,  in  his  views, 
— and  who  are  probably  the  largest  numerical  sec- 
tion, of  the  various  sections  into  which  the  party  in 
South  Carolina  is  now  manifestly  divided,  we  insert 
the  article  at  large  as  a semi-official, — 
MANIFESTO.’ 

From  Ihe  Charleston  Mercury  of  Ihe  9th  inst. 

Our  Position  and  our  Pledges.  When,  like 
mushrooms  on  a rotten  trunk,  personal  issues  sprout 
rank  and  rife  from  the  corruption  of  the  times,  it  is 
patriotic  as  well  as  prudent  to  bo  chary  in  taking 
sides  on  any  of  them,  lest  wc  be  involved  in  commit- 
tals to  cliques  and  to  men,  inconsistent  with  our  pled- 
ges and  principles:  and  a mob  of  precisely  such  ques- 
tions having  for  some  time  past  monopolized  the 
public  ear  and  eye,  to  the  exclusion  of  weightier 
matters,  wc  are  reconciled  to  the  fact,  nor  care  to 
excuse  it,  that  this  journal  has  fora  period  until  of 
late,  been  more  abstinent  than  is  its  wont  in  discus- 
sing the  political  topics  of  the  day.  It  contents  us, 
that  of  two  momentous  questions  we  have  never  lost 
sight,  nor  suffered  them  to  be  shuffled  and  shouldered 
from  the  attention  o f our  readers  in  the  heady  rush 
of  office  seekers  and  party  aspirants.  We  refer  to 
the  two  enormous  villainies,  tariff  oppression  and  abo- 
lition, one  of  which  is  now  crushing  us  to  the  earth, 
and;  if  not  promptly  arrested,  the  sure  precursor  of 
our  utter  and  deadly  ruin  by  the  other,  which  begins 
already  to  aid  with  malign  influence  in  withering  the 
prosperity  and  impairing  the  defences  of  the  south. 
They  are  cohesive,  co-operative,  concurrent,  kindred, 
and  co-essential  atrocities; — for  it  is  but  the  next 
step  in  aggression,  and  no  degree  further  in  crime, 
after  having  plundered  us  of  the  profits  of  our  pro- 
perty, to  wrest  from  us  the  property  itself.  The  po- 
litical knavery  which  oppresses  us  with  unjust  taxes 
knows  full  well  that  the  policy  which  weakens  us 
against  the  assault  of  the  abolitionist,  weakens  us 
alike  against  the  tariff  iniquity;  and  the  abolitionist 
knows  as  well  that  when  the  bulwark  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  broken  through  to  rob  us  of  the  fruits  of  our 
industry,  if  the  invader  be  not  driven  back,  but  is 
suffered  to  secure  a lodgement  within  the  walls,  abo- 
lition can  march  in  .through  the  breach  to  subvert  our 
state  institutions.  Hence  they  play  into  one  another’s 
hands  and  pioneer  onc-another’s  way,  allied  by  their 
common  interest  and  purpose  of  tendering  the  con- 
slitulion  inoperative  for  our  defence.  The  opposition 
and  threats  yet  ringing -in  our  ears  against  the  admis- 
sion of  slaveholding  states  into  the  confederacy,  suffi- 
ciently define  their  joint  position,  and  warn  us  to  meet 
the  issue  with  both,  at  once,  where  alone  it  can  at 
present  be  met,  resisting  the  principle,  of  usurpation 
on  the  ground  of  illegal  taxation,  the  time- honored, 
the  Anglo-Saxon , the  American,  the  auspicious,  best 
and  chosen  first  battle  ground  of  freedom  against  op- 
pression. 

We  have  not  it  is  true  for  some  time  dilated  much 
upon  these  vital  topics,  because  we  have  felt  ihat  the 
argument  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  time  was 
close  at  hand  for  us  to  resort  to  other  weapons  than 
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remonstrance  and  complaint;  but  if  vve  have  not 
written  largely  upon  it,  we  can  claim  never  to  have 
suffered  the  subject  of  our  wrongs  and  our  peril 
to  sleep,  nor  permitted  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from 
it  by  the  too  absorbing  scramble  for  the  presidency, 
or  by  any  such-like,  inferior,  and  comparitively  petty 
and  insignificant  matters.  And  now  that  the  time 
for  decision  has  emphatically  come — for  events  now 
force  upon  South  Carolina  the  alternative  of  redeem- 
ing her  reiterated  pledges  by  the  prompt  application 
of  some  efficient  remedy  for  her  wrongs,  or  making 
shipwreck  at  once  of  her  freedom  and  her  fame  by  re- 
maining rashly  passive  under  her  oppressions,  if  the 
Mercury  has  seemed  at  all  dilatory  or  reserved  in 
breaking  ground,  we  trust  that  apology  sufficient  will 
be  recognized  in  the  fact,  that  the  senior  editor,  now 
but  partially  recovered,  has  for  more  than  a half 
a year  been  compelled  by  severe  sickness  to  be  ab- 
sent from  his  post;  and  we  have  been  heretoforedo- 
prived  of  the  advantages  of  mutual  consultation. 
But  if  we  could  not  consult  with  each  other  until 
now,  we  have  thoroughly  agreed  on  essentials,  and 
have  not  in  the  meanwhile  been  without  consultation 
with  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  city  and  country,  en- 
lightened by  which,  we  arc  now  prepared  to  occupy 
and  maintain  the  position  which  it  is  due  to  our  own 
consistency  and  the  honor  and  interest  of  our  state, 
that  we  should  no  longer  delay  to  assume.  Caroli- 
nians in  thought  and  feeling,  we  will  give  free  and 
full  utterance  to  our  sentiments,  trusting  to  find  as 
we  have  often  found  before,  that  the  bold  straight- 
forward course  is  the  shortest  road  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  to  the  rallying  ground  of  a gallant  people. 
If  it  brings  us  into  collision  with  any  old  friends  who 
are  of  our  own  Carolina  household  and  school,  and 
whom  we  delight  to  honor,  yea,  to  venerate,  we  trust 
that  the  collision  though  painful,  will  be  but  tempo- 
rary, and  that  they  will  speedily  come  back  to  the 
direct  track,  whence  more  cautious  but  less  prudent 
tactics  than  ours  have  led  them  to  diverge. 

But  we  cannot  help  it,  and  will  scarce  regret  it,  it 
Carolina,  by  the  redemption  of  her  pledges  and  the 
constitution,  shall  “embarrass"  Mr.  Folk  in  his  elec- 
tioneering negotiations  with  her  oppressors.  Can  he 
complain  of  the  unkindness,  when  he  made  no  scru- 
ple of  first  embarrassing  her,  by  going  over  to  the 
protectionists  after  she  had  hailed  his  nomination  as 
that  of  a free  trade  man?  She  cannot  consent  to  be 
shorn  of  her  principles,  that  she  might  be  shaped 
into  a less  inconvenient  ally.  He  may  think  her  im- 
practicable, but  has  he  not  embarrassed  her  by  con- 
lounding  all  her  calulations  on  his  political  fidelity? 
And  even  were  he  true  as  steel,  and  had  come  out 
for  protection — passive  submission  to  tyranny  is  too 
costly  a price  to  be  paid  for  a worthless  barren 
share  in  his  election  triumph.  She  values  her  own 
state  interposition  so  much  more  than  any  presiden- 
tial interposition  in  behalf  of  the  constitution,  that 
she  really  could  not  abandon  the  former  for  the  cer- 
tainty, much  less  the  chance  of  the  latter — not  even 
if  the  succession  after  his  presidency,  by  whomso- 
ever she  might  select,  were  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
But  to  the  question. 

And  first  as  to  oppressions.  The  few  whigs  amongst 
us,  a petty  subsection  of  the  coonskin  mob,  are  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration;  they  having  declared 
themselves,  by  formal  manifesto,  the  followers  of 
Henry  Clay,  without  regard  to  principle;  but  amongst 
the  democrats  of  our  own  slate,  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  southern  democratic  party,  we  met  with  neith- 
er dispute  nor  doubt,  that  we  are  grieviously  oppress- 
ed, most  basely  wronged.  The  humiliating  fact  has 
been  reiterated  by  them,  on  the  floor  of  congress, — 
in  popular  meetings,  in  messages  of  governors,  and 
by  legislative  resolutions,  session  after  session  and 
legislature  after  legislature.  Nay,  it  has  been  as- 
serted in  formal  addresses  by  the  democratic  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  repeated  and  reiterated  by  the 
democratic  conventions  of  Baltimore,  from  whom 
truth  has  exacted  at  least  the  homage  of  their  pro- 
fessions, however  uniformly  doomed  to  be  sacrificed 
in  their  actions  on  the  tariff.  All  admit,  too,  that 
congress  has  followed  Mr.  Clay  in  the  perfidious  vio- 
lation of  the  compromise;  that  the  pledges  arid  guar- 
anties of  the  act  of  1833  have  been  trampled  upon; 
and  that  our  present  position  under  the  tariff,  and 
as  regards  the  usurping  and  anti-southern  character 
and  purpose  of  the  general  government,  has  never 
been  so  dangerous  and  degrading,  and  can  hardly 
be  worse.  Our  reasonable  hopes  of  a “returning 
sense  of  justice”  in  congress  have  been  fully  and 
finally  disappointed;  and  if  any  profess  to  entertain 
new  hopes  ol  redress  from  the  general  government, 
the  public  has  not  yet  been  favoured  with  a glimpse 
of  the  secret  materials  of  which  such  hopes  are  built. 
The  question  then  is  not  whether  we  are  oppressed 
and  degraded,  and  we  will  not  insult  Carolinians 
with  the  question,  whether  wo  shall  wear  or  break 
dishonouring  chains.  The  only  question  is  ‘how  shall 
they  be  broken?’ 


Wc  have  carefully  and  calmly  considered  the  sev- 
eral modes  proposed,  and  proceed  as  briefly  as  we 
can  to  submit  our  conclusions. 

1.  Shall  vve  wait  until  it  suits  the  northern  and 
other  tariff  democrats,  to  cease  playing  the  hypocrite  at 
Baltimore  and  the  traitor  at  Washington?  Shall  wc 
look  for  relief  through  congress  at  the  hands  of  the 
democrati®  party?  A bare  enumeration  of  their  acts 
will  settle  this  question. 

They  assisted  to  pass  the  tariff  of  183-1. 

They  passed  the  act  of  1838. 

They  voted  for  (he  force  bill. 

They  helped  the  whigs,  both  in  house  and  senate, 
in  the  base  violation  and  overthrow  of  the  comprom- 
ise act  of  1833. 

They  voted  for  the  present  black  tariff  of  1842. 

And  at  the  late  session  of  congress,  with  a demo- 
cratic majority  of  two  thirds  in  the  house,  they  over- 
threw a bill,  which  retaining  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, proposed  merely  the  modifying  and  partial 
equalizing  of  the  odious  exactions  of  the  tariff. 

In  the  south — is  Carolina  content  to  be  cajoled 
lime  and  again  by  professions,  when  a president  is 
to  be  nominated,  and  the  brunt  of  party  battle  to  be 
borne — and  in  the  end  to  be  uniformly  Van  Buren- 
ized  and  Silas  Wrighted  by  a tariff  vole  as  the  guer- 
don of  her  toils?  Does  she  expect  any  thing  else 
now,  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  same  men  am!  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Polk?  This  gentleman,  (even  before 
he  is  strengthened  to  betray  by  the  secure  posses- 
sion of  power,  but  has  the  prospect  merely,)  within 
two  little  months  from  his  nomination,  which  we  ac- 
cepted as  that  of  a free  trade  man , boldly  electioneers 
upon  the  very  ground  of  the  Syracuse  resolution,  for 
which  we  denounced  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  is  vaun- 
tingly  proclaimed  by  the  Albany  Jlrgus,  a democrat- 
ic press,  as  occupying  upon  the  tariff  identical 
ground  with  Henry  Clay!!  This  blow  is  the  more 
fatal,  because  dealt  by  southern  hand;  it  encourages 
our  treacherous  allies  in  treachery,  by  telling  them 
that  a southern  democratic  politician  may  wear  his 
free  trade  principles  as  loosely  as  the  willow-pliant 
Berrien.  It  tells  them  that  he  holds  the  sincerity 
and  spirit  of  his  southern  adherents  in  such  light 
esteem,  that  he  makes  no  scruple  to  conciliate  tariff 
support,  by  making  sacrifice  of  his  own  and  their  prin- 
ples  at  the  shrine  of  the  Pennsylvania  mammon,  on 
the,  to  us,  flattering  calculation  that  northern  tariff 
democrats  are  so  much  more  firm  in  their  convic- 
tions than  we  in  ours,  that  while  they  can  be  gained 
to  support  a southern  democrat  only  by  his  apostacy 
from  southern  principles,  there  is  no  fear  of  such 
apostacy  alienating  us.  But  we  are  anticipating  the 
consideration  of  the  next  ground  of  hope,  and  will 
conclude  this  head  by  saying  that  as  to  the  tariff, 
there  is  at  the  north  little  if  any  difference  between 
whigs  and  democrats;  that  they  both  combined  at  the 
late  session,  not  only  to  sustain  the  black  tariff,  but 
to  re-establish  its  Siamese  Twin,  the  system  of.  In- 
ternal improvement — and  that  he  must  be  a blind 
dupe  indeed  who  hopes  for  justice  from  either.  Be- 
sides there  '13  every  probability  thatthedemocrats  will 
be  no  stronger  in  the  next,  than  in  the  presentcongress. 

2d.  Are  we  to  hope  relief  and  redress  from  the 
result  of  of  the  pending  presidential  election,  or  of  the 
election  after,  or  of  any  presidential  election?  This 
would  be  a more  rash  and  insensate  reason  for  sub- 
mission and  delay,  than  a reliance  upon  the  fidelity 
to  us  of  the  northern  democrats  in  congress,  for  it  is 
looking  for  redress  to  a source  where  even  were 
there  the  will,  the  power  to  afford  redress  d -.es  not  ex- 
ist. However  true  to  the  constitution  and  to  us  on  this 
vital  point,  however  zealous  in  our  behalf  he  might 
prove,  how  could  a president  control  the  votes  of 
representatives  in  congress,  or  the  constituents  of 
those  representatives?  So  long  as  the  majority  of 
the  northern  people  find  profit  in  a system  of  plun- 
der which,  however  injurious  ultimately  to  the  con- 
federacy at  large,  undoubtedly  redounds  to  their 
present  benefit,  they  will  support  it  by  their  votes  in 
the  choice  of  represcnlalives.  7'o  prove  it  robbery, 
makes  them  cling  to  it  more  closely,  for  in  propor- 
tion lo  the  amount  that  we  show  ourselves  plunder- 
ed, do  we  shew  them  aggrandized,  the  measure  of 
our  loss  being  the  measure  of  their  gain.  The  fed- 
eral executive  can  reverse  neither  their  opinion  nor 
their  policy.  But  even  if  they  could,  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Frelinghuysen,  if  successful  in  the  pending  contest 
would  not  redress  our  wrongs,  being  both  avowed 
tariff  men,  nor  have  wc  a right  to  count  upon  a jot 
more  of  redress  from  the  success  of  our  own  candi 
dates, — both  of  whom  voted  for  the  force  bill,  one 
of  whom  Mr.  Dallas  is  an  avowed  protective  tariff' 
man — and  the  other,  Mr.  Folk  though  committed  and 
believed  true  to  us  and  our  anti-protection  princi- 
ples up  to  the  time  of  his  nomination,  has  since  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  occupies  the  same  position 
with  the  vvhigs.  We  have  above  referred  to  his  re- 
cent letter  to  Mr.  Kane,  of  Pennsylvania,  wherein 
he  plants  himself  on  precisely  the  ground  of  the  Sy- 


racuse resolutions  which  was  the  manifesto  of  those 
who  by  their  votes  in  congress  defeated  the  late  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  present  black  tariff,  and 
sustained  it  in  the  full  deformity  which  commanded 
the  vote  of  Silas  Wright,  while  that  slick  senator 
gave  us  “words,  words,  words,”  as  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren did  when  he  spoke  against  the  tariff  of  1838,  but 
voted  for  it.  The  Jlrgus,  the  leading  democratic  or- 
gan of  New  York,  declares  by  virtue  of  this  letter, 
which  Silas- Wrights  us  in  advance,  that  ‘on  the  tar- 
iff, Messrs.  Polk  and  Clay  occupy  the  same  platform.' — 
Agreeing  with  the  Jlrgas,  we  disclaim  all  hope  of  re- 
lief from  tariff’ oppression  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Polk  and  we  would  despise  ourselves  as  hypocrites, 
did  we  pretend  to  hope  for  it,  from  him.  He  has 
not  waited  to  feel  might  before  he  forgets  right,  but 
without  the  grace  of  coy  delay,  abandons  us  and  the 
constitution  before-hand,  and  rushes  with  Hot  haste 
into  the  corrupt  embraces  of  oppression.  If  such 
things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  for  the  mere 
temptation  of  a chance  of  office,  what  persistanee 
and  progress  in  subserviency  to  the  plundeiing  ma- 
jority, may  not  be  looked  for  if  he  succeeds  in  the 
canvass,  and  becomes  surrounded  by  the  yet  stronger 
temptations,  to  smooth  the  course  of  his  administra- 
tion and  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  his  party  by  a 
ductile  and  oily  facility!  And  what  prospect  is  there 
that  the  mass  of  his  supporters  will  present  to  their 
southern  lieges  any  less  flexible  or  more  uncomprom- 
ising candidate  for  our  suffrages  four  years  hence? — 
None,  whatever.  While  then  we  shall  support  Mr. 
’Polk’s  election,  it  will  not  be  because  pledged  to  it. 

The  recorded  pledges  of  our  state,  are  older,  higher, 
and  more  sacred  than  our  pledge  to  him,  had  our  state 
given  it,  as  she  has  not;  oven  if  she  had  been  pledged 
to  him,  his  taking  new  ground  on  the  tariff  since  his 
nomination  releases  us  from  the  pledge.  He  shall 
have  our  vote,  because  the  general  policy  of  his 
party  is  better  than  that  of  the  wings,  whose  whole 
policy  is  rotten,  and  whose  whole  conduct  is  repre- 
hensible, and  who,  we  believe,  as  Governor  Seward 
predicts,  must  in  the  end  fraternize  and  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  abolitionists.  He  shall  have  our 
vote  because  he  is  with  us  on  the  Texas  question, 
though  we  have  less  confidence  in  him  there  too, 
than  if  he  had  remained  true  to  the  tariff;  but  while 
voting  for  him  we  wiil  not  delude  ourselves,  nor  help 
to  delude  others  into  the  belief  that  his  election  can 
help  us,  or  that  his  influence  as  president  would  be 
exerted  for  us,  against  a protective  tariff.  Let  us  at 
once  abandon  the  delusion  which  weakens  while  it 
cheats  us,  that  a remedy  for  our  evils  is  to  be  sought 
or  can  be  found  in  president  making,  or  in  any  result 
of  that  too  absorbing  game,  play  our  little  hand  in  it 
as  deftly  as  we  may.  The  election  of  a man — of  the 
man  of  our  first  choice — -could  only  avail  us  as  the 
trophy  of  a victory  already  achieved,  would  not  be 
valuable  but  as  a sign  and  seal  of  the  success  of  our 
principles;  and  to  secure  ourselves  the  secondary 
gratification  of  a president  after  our  own  heart,  we 
must  first  vindicate  our  rights  and  establish  our  prin- 
ciples, which  primary  and  paramount  end  is  to  be 
effected  by  other,  nobler,  and  we  fear  much  sterner 
means  than  presidential  electioneering.  What  has 
been  the  result  to  us  of  forty-four  years  occupation 
of  the  presidential  chair  by  southern  men,  out  of  the 
5(5  years  since  we  acceded  to  the  constitution?  Lot 
the  present  tariff  iniquity  and  a long  preceding  series 
of  oppression  deepening  down  to  it  in  atrocity,  give 
the  answer.  For  only  12  years  out  of  5(5  has  the  go- 
vernment been  administered  by  northern  presidents, 
and  for  a greater  proportion  of  the  time  southern 
men  have  filled  the  speaker’s  chair,  and  yet  where 
does  the  southern  people  find  itself  after  this  mono- 
poly of  office  by  its  politicians?  Why!  cheated, 
duped,  enthralled,  and  plundered  by  their  unaspiring 
northern  brethren,  whose  cupidity  is  fairly  matched 
by  their  cunning — and  whose  liberal  concession  of 
the  empty  trappings  of  office  has  been  certainly  well 
paid  for  by  their  stringent  retention  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  substantial  power.  They  find  it  a fair,  a 
very  fair  speculation,  to  give  us  the  monopoly  in  the 
making  of  the  presidents,  if  they  get  in  exchange  the 
monopoly  in  making  laws — and  whittling -away  the 
inconvenience  of  the  constitution.  They  take  good 
care  to  maintain  their  majority  in  congress — -such 
jealous  care,  that  they  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union 
rather  than  endanger  their  ascendency  in  the  fedeiul 
legislation,  by  the  admission  of  a single  slavehoMing 
state  more  into  the  confederacy.  And  while  Hea- 
ven forbid  that  we  should  imply  that  all  or  most  of 
the  southern  men  who  had  held  the  offices  sought  or 
paid  (or  them  by  corrupt  subserviency — yet  we  will 
say  that  the  elevation  of  southern  politicians  has  not 
prevented  the  depression  of  southern  interests-  that 
the  game  which  is  sport  to  the  southern  politicians 
who  hold  the  honors,  may  be  death  to  the  southern 
people  who  pay  the  winnings  and  reckonings,  and 
that  the  subservient  treachery  of  Mr.  Speaker  Jone--, 
a southern  democrat,  in  catering  to  the  tariffites  ana 
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abolitionists,  by  the  appointment  of  committees 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  against  the  2 1 st 
rule,  and  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff,  shows 
pretty  glaringly  what  sort  of  southern  raw  material 
our  northern  friends  select  to  manufacture  officials 
out  of,  and  to  what  sort  of  uses  they  apply  the  finish- 
ed fabric..  Away  then  with  all  hopes  of  relief  found- 
ed on  speculations  on  the  presidency,  unless  we  are 
ready  to  rejoice  again  in  the  promise  of  “a  judicious 
tariff are  willing  again  to  trust  the  perfidy  which 
framed  the  compromise  act  with  full  purpose  to  break 
it — or  unless  we  are  in  love  with  Mr.  Polk’s  cut 
throat  Syracusan  paradox — a tariff  for  revenue  with 
its  incompatible  double  of  incidental  protection — a 
plan  whose  incident  can  only  subsist  in  proportion  as 
it  swallows  up  the  principal. 

3d.  Shall  we  forbear  all  other  action  until  we  can 
act  through  a southern  convention?  We  shrewdly 
suspect  then,  that  we  should  wait  passive  forever. — 
A southern  convention  is  proposed  by  some  as  the 
contingency  on  which  depends  their  action,  because 
though  ashamed  to  make  up  their  minds  to  ultimate 
submission — they  would  fain  postpone  action  indefi- 
nitely by  making  it  rest  on  a very  strong  improbabi- 
lity. With  others  who  are  in  earnest,  the  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought  that  such  a thing  is  attainable. 
Has  a single  southern  state  given  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  j'oining  or  a willingness  to  join  us  in  con- 
vention? If  so  the  dead  bones  of  this  project  might 
begin  to  move;  but  at  present  they  have  not  begun  to 
live;  for  we  have  not  been  cheered  by  any  of  the 
slightest  animating  prospects  of  even  one  state  seek- 
ing such  a convention.  Divided  between  contending 
parties  as  is  every  southern  state  but  our  own — and 
very  equally  divided  between  whigs  and  demo- 
crats as  most  of  them  are,  while  some  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  vvhigs,  a convention  of  southern  states 
to  resist  the  tariff,  is  pretty  much  impossible.  The 


dem 

of  originating  or  joining  such  a movement.  The 
most  we  could  obtain  at  best,  would  be  a convention 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  south,  and  a mere 


has  resolved  to  interpose,  and  the  time  to  decide  how 
has  come,  we  shall  be  ready  to  advocate  the  remedy 
we  may  prefer.  The  remedy  of  nullification  having 
been  tried  with  very  important,  though  not  complete 
success — and  having  been  solemnly  sanctioned  by  the 
sovereign  people  in  convention  assembled — the  le- 
gislature has  a right  to  try  it,  while  the  people  are 
meditating  ulterior  measures  to  be  adopted  in  con- 
vention, in  case  legislative  nullification  should  prove 
inadequate.  But  we  do  not  propose  this  mode  of  ac- 
tion. Old  associations  make  many,  who  arc  prepar- 
ed for  the  thing,  revolt  at  the  name.  We  are  not  in 
love  with  the  name.  Let  the  vindication  of  our  rights, 
and  the  redemption  of  our  liberties  and  pledges  be 
brought  about,  and  we  care  not  in  what  form,  under 
what  name  and  badge  it  comes.  But  let  it  come— 
and  when  the  usurping  edict  of  the  greedy  and  un- 
principled spoiler  shall  be  stricken  dead  and  spurned 
into  the  dust,  inoperative,  void,  and  of  null  effect,  we 
will  agree  not  to  say  that  it  i3  nullified.  Let  the  le- 
gislative pick-pocket  be  bearded  in  his  mid  career  of 
villainy  and  his  hands  tied — and  it  is  a matter  of  in- 
difference whether  the  rope  that  paralyzes  his  “pick- 
ers and  stealers1'  be  called  a iasso  or  a halter. — 
The  force  bill  may  operate  to  defeat  or  embarrass 
the  remedy  of  nullification,  if  again  applied  by  us  as 
applied  in  1832;  we  have  not  examined  whether  it 
would;  it  is  not  important  (hat  we  should  examine:  it 
suffices  us  that  wherever  there  is  a right  there  must 
be  a mode  of  enforcing  and  defending  it — wherever 
there  is  a wrong  there  is  a remedy — wherever  there 
is  a will  there  is  a way:  And  either  we  have  been  for 
years  dreaming  in  a dungeon  about  mountain  breezes 
and  the  ocean  foam,  while  fancy,  Titania-like,  was 
wreathing  flowers  round  an  assS  head,  or  it  is  impos- 
sible that  South  Carolinians  can  continue  in  unre- 
sisting submission,  either  meek  or  fretful,  under  their 
wrongs.  With  the  blood  of  the  revolution  in  their 


ocratic  party  in  none  of  them  will  risk  the  odium  veins  and  its  history  in  their  hearts — with  their  in- 

— — __  _■  — — u _ . rni. ~ tellectual  energies  vivified  and  ripened  by  the  mind- 

eliciting  crisis  of  '32 — to  appreciate  and  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  right — with  the  long  lighted  radi- 
party  convention  without  state  authority  could  not ; ance  of  master  minds  around  them,  a light  that  can- 
bring  about  that  joint  action  of  states  which  can  only  j not  be  hid,  but  which  once  kindled,  burns  on  forever 
be  combined  of  individual  s'ate  action.  But  if  in  quenchless  and  bright,  so  that  the  scholar  can  see 
the  present  state  of  parties  a convention  of  southern  the  path  of  duty  and  patriotism,  as  clearly  as  can  the 


states  could  be  had — what  good  could  it  effect  for  the 
south  when  the  vvhigs  would  inevitably  claim  to  come 
in  only  to  paralyze  its  action?  Predoomed  to  fail — 
its  failure  would  weaken  and  disgrace  the  good  cause 
of  resistance,  if  however  this  mode  and  this  form 
of  seeking  redress  be  practicable,  and  a southern 
convention  attainable,  we  shall  not  oppose  it,  but  let 
it  be  recollected  that  to  make  the  acts  of  such  a con- 
vention authoritative  and  binding,  the  delegates  must 
receive  their  powers  from  conventions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  states  respectively. 

4th.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  our  oppressors  to  terms 
by  taxing  northern  manufacturers.  This,  if  praclica 


master — with  the  looks  of  good  men,  few  and  far 
between,  through  the  wide  Union,  turned  to  this  lit- 
tle state  as  to  a Thermopylce;  with  the  looks  of  the 
bloated  spoiler  turned  to  it  with  trembling  apprehen- 
sion as  the  only  spot  where  usurpation  fears  to  meet 
a check,  and  whence  alone  he  dreads 

“a  deadly  blight 


To  blast  him  in  his  hour  of  might:” 

With  “pampered  menials”  like  Appleton  of  Boston, 
their  lacquey  blood  warmed  into  purse  proud  inso- 
lence, pledging  themselves  that  we  shall  basely  sub- 
mit and  prove  our  pledges  to  resist  but  cowardly 
vapouririgs  and  wind;  while  envy  and  jealous  hatred 
ble,  would  be  remedying  oppressive  taxation  by  in-  j are  every  where,  eagerly  watching  and  ready  to  heap 


creasing  the  burden  of  taxation.  If  congress  op- j upon  us  their  well  earned  scorn,  should  our  despica- 
presses  us  by  taxing  foreign  goods,  of  course  our  ble  recreancy  make  good  the  insulting  prediction,  and 
state  will  but  increase  our  oppression  by  taxing  entitle  the  oppressor  to  despise  while  he  tramples  us, 


northern  goods.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  in 
creased  burden  could  be  avoided  by  repealing  our 
present  tax  laws — abolishing  our  direct  tax— and  de- 
pending for  the  revenue  of  the  state  upon  the  taxon 
manufactures;  but  suppose  the  law  operates  to  the 
excluding  of  the  northern  fabric — of  course  no  re 
venue  could  be  raised  from  it.  We  would  have  to 
pay  our  direct  taxes  to  the  state,  and  the  foreign  goods 
consumed  in  place  of  the  domestic,  would  be  no 
cheaper,  because  still  paying  the  tariff  taxes  of  the 
federal  government.  We  would  be  just  then  where 
we  are  now— while  the  northern  manufacturer,  still 


— Carolinians  cannot  turn  back  from  the  bright  but 
isolated  track  on  which  they  have  thus  far  advanced. 
Go  on,  we  must  and  will.  We  must  make  fight  on 
this  outer  wall  of  the  tariff,  where  the  issue  can  be 
be  made  at  once  against  federal  usurpation,  if  we 
would  defend  successfully  our  slave-holding  institu- 
tion. If  we  wait  until  abolition  brings  on  the  direct 
issue,  it  will  be  fatally  too  late.  The  yoke  of  our 
northern  brother  will  have  festered  so  deeply  into 
our  necks,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  up  our 
heads  for  resistance,  and  our  hands  can  do  no  more 
than  shake  the  long  rivetted  chain— when  at  last 


protected  by  the  tarifi',  would  scarcely  feel  the  loss  ^ swollen  with  tariff  spoils,  with  the  trumpet  of  phi- 


of  our  custom.  If  on  the  contrary  lie  partially  re 
tains  our  custom — and  some  of  his  fabrics  come  in, 
the  tax  on  it  wouid  be  an  uncertain  and  insufficient 
source  of  revenue;  the  direct  state  tax  would  be  con- 
tinued; and  we  would  have  to  pay  the  added  tax  on 
the  northern  fabric,  and  gain  nothing  by  the  increas- 
ed burden.  But  the  project  is  impracticable.  In 
the  first  place  the  United  States  Court  would  defeat 
it,  per  fas  aul  nefas,  right  or  wrong,  constitutional  or 
not;  and,  secondly,  the  cheaper  fabrics  excluded  by 
our  laws  would  come  in  over  our  borders,  in  spite  of 
us,  and  Savannah  and  Augusta  as  depots  of  northern 
goods,  would  take  the  place  of  Charleston  in  supply- 
ing our  consumption. 

5th.  But  one  more  remedy  has  been  proposed,  arid 
that  is  Hie  only  remedy  left  us.  Resistance  by  separate 
stale  action.  To  ourselves,  and  from  their  trepida- 
tion", the  real  alarm  and  affected  sneers  of  their  press- 
es, the  tariff  men  arc  wide  awake  to  the  same  fact. 
The  issue  seems  plainly  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
alternative  of  absolute  submission  to  establish  tyran- 
ny, or  its  defeat  by  prompt  and  energetic  state  inter- 
position. What  form  that  interposition  shall  assume, 
it  is  for  the  people  to  determine.  When  the  slate 


anthropy  in  his  glozing  mouth  and  singing  psalms 
through  his  nose,  he  comes  upon  us  like  an  army 
with  banners— to  set  his  venom  to  its  work,  and  seal 
with  havoc  and  conflagration  the  subjection  of  the 
south.  Besides,  our  state  is  pledged  to  resist  now — 
pledged  up  to  the  lips — from  the  sea-board  to  the 
mountains — by  the  messages  of  governors  and  the 
unanimous  resolutions  of  her  legislators,  since  1832, 
those  who  were  then  called  Union  men  and  those 
who  were  nullifiers,  alike  joining  in  the  pledge,  and 
none  more  urgently  exhorting  to  resistance  than  Go- 
vernor Richardson,  who  had  been  a Union  leader. — 
Our  state  stands  pledged  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
convention  of  1833,  and  by  the  legislative  resolutions 
of  1840  and  1842;  pledged  not  to  submit,  but  to  re- 
sist whenever  such  a state  of  things  should  exist  as 
has  now  arrived.  There  is  no  “returning  sense  of 
justice  in  congress.”  Our  “just  expectations”  of 
relief  at  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party  when  it 
came  into  power,  have  been  disappointed.  The 
power  which  we  helped  to  obtain  for  it,  has  been 
used  only  to  break  its  promises,  to  falsify  its  word 
and  rivet  our  fetters.  There  is  now  no  hope  or  pro- 
mise of  redress  from  any  quarter,  but  through  state 


interposition.  The  advocates  of  submission,  who 
counsel  against  state  action— have  not  been  able  to 
shew  us  any  rational  prospect  of  redress  without  it. 
Can  Carolina  then  be  passive  and  submissive  now 
without  losing  character?  Dare  she  thus  tarnish  and 
forfeit  the  bright  good-name  which  to  a free  people 
is  at  once  their  proudest  inheritance  and  their  surest 
safeguard?  No!  unless  she  is  content  to  be  at  once 
wronged  and  despised,  she  will  go  on,  nor  dream  of 
a penitent  return  to  Eygpt  and  to  bondages,  though 
the  Moses  of  the  wilderness  may  be  lost  upon  Pisgah. 
She  will  go  on  to  her  destiny,  trusting  to  the  God 
who  raises  up  champions  for  the  oppressed  in  the  day 
of  need,  and  who  gave  Israel  a Joshua,  before  whom 
also  the  waters  divided,  and  for  whom  the  sun  stood 
still  in  Heaven,  and  held  the  torch  of  victory.  Pa- 
linurus  may  slumber,  but  we  will  not  abandon  the 
helm  and  leave  our  gallant  barque  to  the  chance 
mercies  of  the  veering  currents  of  factions  and  party, 
while  the  living  lights  by  which  he  taught  us  to 
steer — the  eternal  stars  of  truth,  are  burning  on  in 
Heaven,  and  beaconing  us  right  onward!! 

For  those  who  are  prepared  to  act  it  is  full  time 
to  be  up  and  doing.  The  composition  of  the  next 
legisla  ture  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  election 
is  at  hand.  Let  the  opponents  of  submission,  the 
people  every  where,  organize  on  the  ground  of  re- 
sistance. Let  them  require  pledges  from  their  can- 
didates to  go  for  a state  convention  in  which  the  as- 
sembled wisdom  of  our  people  can  best  determine 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.  Prompt  resist- 
ance or  hopeless  submission  to  usurpation  is  the  true 
issue.  Every  principle  of  liberty  and  justice,  of 
pride,  consistency,  and  honor,  demands  of  us  to  meet 
it  manfully  and  at  once  at  the  polls.  The  people  we 
are  sure  are  ready  for  it,  altogether  ready,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  found  true  to  themselves,  and  the 
high  position  they  have  assumed. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  at  which  we 
have  given  our  opinion,  and  having  given  it,  we  in- 
vite our  friends  to  free  discussion  in  our  columns. — 
Sincerely  believing  that  the  best  policy  is  to  find  out 
and  promulgate  at  once  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth — suppressing  no  opinions;  and  that  by  promot- 
ing a thorough  understanding  of  our  true  position  we 
shall  best  secure  the  harmonious  and  effective  co- 
operation of  all  the  good  men  and  true,  who  are  re- 
solved against  submission  to  oppression. 

J.  A.  S. 

The  Mercury,  of  the  8th,  contains  a long  account 
of  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Rhett,  on  his  return 
home,  by  his  constituents, — the  citizens  of  the  9th 
congressional  district.  We  insert  the  article,  ex- 
cept a number  of  common -place  toasts,  for  which  we 
have  not  room,  recording  those  most  germain  to  the 
occasion. 

THE  BLUFFTON  DINNER. 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  July  last,  pursuant  to 
previous  arrangements,  the  citizens  of  BlufFton  and 
its  vicinity,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  the 
arrival  amongst  them  of  their  distinguished  guest  and 
representative  in  congress,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett,  and  of  consulting  together  upon 
the  momentous  events  now  crowding  the  political 
horizon.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  about  five  hundred  guests,  but  the  impos- 
sibility of  effecting  the  arrangement  of  an  extra  trip 
of  the  steamer  from  Charleston  and  Beaufort,  togeth-  I 
er  with  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  very  rainy 
weather  during  the  three  preceding  days,  prevented 
the  attendance  of  the  number  provided  for:  however, 
exclusive  of  twenty  or  thirty  guests  from  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  the  assembly  from  St.  Lukes  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  embody  fully  and  entirely  her  pub- 
lic sentiment — that  sentiment,  the  toasts  fairly  exhib- 
it, and  from  them  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  the 
slate  of  South  Carolina,  at  least  one  parish  now  ripe 
and  ready — yea,  old  St.  Luke  has  passed  the  Rubi- 
con— she.  has  hung  out  her  banner  on  the  “outward 
wall” — she  has  nailed  her  colors  to  the  mast — her 
march  is  onward,  and  her  watch-word  is  “redress 
or  resistance,”  and  if  the  fatuity  of  the  state,  or  the 
melancholy  defection  of  leaders  should  unfortunate- 
ly place  her  alor.e  in  the  position  she  has  assumed, 
still  that  cannot  deprive  her  people  of  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  first  exhibiting  readiness  to  redeem  so- 
lemn pledges  made  binding  upon  her  by  the  sovereign 
potver  of  Ihe  state.  But  they  anticipate  no  such  so- 
litude in  their  glory — the  enthusiasm  evinced  on  the 
3 IsL  of  July,  speaks  a language  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  flame  kindled  by  “BRUTUS”  is  not  ex- 
tinguished— and  although  his  thrice  honored  name 
sleeps  beneath  the  cold  marble,  he  lias  infused  a spi- 
rit into  his  countrymen,  which  will  neither  waste  nor 
wane,  until  his  beloved  South  Carolina  stands  once 
more  upon  the  proud  pedestal  on  which  the  blood  of 
the  revolution  originally  placed  her — until  redeemed 
from  oppression,  her  withered  laurel  leaves,  shall 
grow  green  again.  But  to  return. 
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About  2 o'clock,  P.  M.’,  .ibe  Hon.  Mr.  Rhett 
tended  by  the  proper  committee,  arrived  at  the  plac 
chosen  for  the  meeting, — a common  building  having 
been  erected  for  the  occasion.  lie  was  received  on 
the  platform,  by  the  Hon.  Win.  Pope— president  of 
the  day,  (attended  by  W.  II.  Wigg,  esq.,  the  Hon.  B- 
F.  Scott,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Stoney,  vice  presidents,) 
and  introduced  to  his  fellow  citizens,  who  received 
him  with  a welcome  such  as  honored  service  only 
claims.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  carriages  contain- 
ing the  ladies  of  Blulfton  and  many  fair  visitors,  were 
drawn  up  at  convenient  distances  around  the  plat- 
form, and  thus  honored  by  the  “brave”  and  no  less 
honored  by  the  “fair,”  faithful  and  true,  the  friend 
and  servant  of  the  people  stood  in  the  “heart  and 
home”  of  a generous  and  confiding  constituency,  de- 
claring in  the  impressive  language  of  truth,  and  in 
the  persuasive  tones  of  eloquence,  that,  abandoned 
by  those  who  should  he  their  friends,  and  assailed  by 
those  who  should  be  their  brethren,  the  one  had  no 
hope  and  no  protection  save  that  alone,  which  God 
had  given  them  in  the  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  of 
the  other.  The  ceremony  of  introduction  being  over, 
Mr.  Rhett  commenced  his  address,  and  occupied 
the  undivided  and  breathless  attention  of  his  audi-j 
ence  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a half — interrupted 
only  by  occasional  and  enthusiastic  plaudits.  It  i-j 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  report  and  would  oca 
cupy  too  much  of  the  space  of  the  newspaper  to  do 
more  than  briefly  allude  to  the  several  topics  di-cus- 
sed  by  Mr.  RiiETr,  besides  which,  unless  elaborately 
extended,  but  a faint  impression  would  be  conveyed 
of  their  force  and  tendency;  moreover  even  now"  no 
more  correctness  is  claimed  than  memory  affords — 
and  neither  order  nor  proper  arrangement  is  aimed 
at.  Mr.  Riiett  commenced  with  a detail  of  our 
grievances,  taking  up  first,  the  subject  of  abolition — 
the  disregard  of  our  rights  and  privileges  in  relation 
thereto  exhibited  in-  the  balls  of  congress — the  jubi- 
lee songs  of  the  free  states  in  anticipation  of  the 
eventful  downfall  of  our  institutions — the  imperti- 
nent intermeddling  of  England,  and  the  fanatical  co- 
operation of  the  incendiaries  of  the  North — the  im- 
portant bearing  of  Texas  on  the  subject — the  benefit 
of  annexation  (though  to  be  chosen  only  by  us  as  an 
alternative  of  evils) — and  the  evil  consequences  of 
rejection — the  deep  seated  and  growing  animosity  of 
the  North  to  the  South — the  contumely,  with  which 
the  latter  is  habitually  treated — its  eventual  and  sure 
results — and  lastly,  upon  this  head,  he  drew  with  a 
master’s  hand,  the  overwhelming  and  fatal  calami- 
ties which  awaited  us  if  we  prove  recreant  to  our 
selves.  Next,  came  up  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the 
nature  and  the  amount  of  the  exactions  arising  there- 
from, (he  based  his  calculations  upon  those  lately 
made  by  Senator  Huger,  to  which  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, he  referred  in  language  cordially  responded 
to  by  all  present,  and  which  was  alike  honorable  to 
the  one  and  to  the  other,)  the  imperfect  information 
general  upon  the  subject — the  care  taken  to  blind  the 
people  and  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  machinery  of  pro- 
tection— the  scurrilous  language  applied  to  S.  Caroli- 
na by  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(who  pledged  himself  for  her  submission) — the  per- 
fection obtained  in  the  art  of  bamboozlement,  and 
all  other  deceptive  arts  in  use  among  politicians;  the 
faithlessness  of  the  democratic  party  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  effrontery  with  which  they  falsified  their 
most  solemn  pledges,  and  that,  too,  at  a time  when 
honesty  would  have  been  no  more  onerous  than  dis- 
honesty— the  utter  futility  of  any  and  all  hope  arising 
from  the  results  of  presidential  elections.  In  order, 
also,  he  remarked  upon  the  opinions  of  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie expressed  upon  the  tarifi,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  the  honor,  the  integrity  and  the  patriotism  of 
that  great  apostle  of  free  trade,  his  worthy  co-labor- 
er in  the  cause  of  the  South.  Mr.  Rhett  then  pass- 
ed on  to  the  several  remedies  suggested  for  our  grie 
vances.  He  referred  to  four  as  being  most  commonly 
relied  upon — to  wit:  “The  election  of  Mr.  Polk  and 
The  promised  u;  rooting  thereupon  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  monopoly” — “A  southern  convention” — “Co- 
cession”— “Nullification.”  He  remarked  upon  each 
in  order.  The  two  first  he  summarily  dismissed  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  vanity  of  hope.  Both  of  the 
latter  he  believed  to  be  efficacious  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, at.d  either  of  them,  or  any  thing  else, 
he  preferred  to  base  and  cowardly  submission.  He 
portrayed  South  Carolina  as  what  she  was,  what  she 
is,  and  what  she  might  he  again,  taking  up  the  simile 
of  her  enemies  and  changing  only  his  application,  he 
likened  her  to  ‘a  light  set  upon  a hill,’  and  concluded 
by  recommending  a slTilellffiilViiTIbli  to  meet  after  the 
rising  of  the  next  congress,  and  then  took  leave  of 
his  audience  in  a thrilling  burst  of  cdoqucnce,  which 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  convince  every  indivi- 
dual present,  that  the  seventh  congressional  district 
was  more  honored  than  honoring,  in  the  confidence 
it  reposed  in  the  lion.  Robert  Bars? well  Rhett, 
by  selecting  him  as  her  representative  to  the  United 


States  congress.  This  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  is 
far  from  conveying  a just  idea  of  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  for  a 1 though  accustomed,  in 
former  times,  in  the  halcyon  hays  of  state  rights  and 
state  remedies,  to  the  high  wrought  excitement  of 
political  addresses,  we  never  witnessed  any  scene 
that  surpassed  the  enthusiasm  created  on  this  occa- 
sion. Youth  and  old  age  of  both  sexes  mingled  to- 
gether, hung  breathless  upon  every  word  and  the 
whole  mass  seemed  as  if  moved  by  a single  thought. 

The  address  being  ended,  dinner  was  placed  upon 
the  table.  The  repast  was  abundant,  but  all  was 
plain — 

“No  dainties  there  from  India  brought, 

All  was  domestic,  al!  unbought.” 

Pigs  and  poultry  cost  nothing, — and  our  oppressors 
nave  not  yet  deprived  us  of  the  privilege  of  raising 
them.  The  room  was  decorated  with  festoons  of 


that  when  the  battle  comes,  this,  our  “Achilles,  will 
not  be  found  in  his  lent.”  He  concluded  with  the 
following  toast: 

The  tariff  and  abolition — We  say  in  the  language 
of  our  distinguished  statesman — “It  is  time  this t an 
end  should  he  put  to  this  system  of  plunder  and  agi- 
tation. They  have  been  borne  long  enough.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  stand  patiently  much  longer  under 
the  double  operation  without  being- impoverished  and 
ruined." 

By  tiie  lion.  William  Pope,  [president  of  the  day,] 
—Our  distinguished  guest,  the  Hon.  11.  Barnwell 
Rhett:  We  admire  him  for  his  talents — we  honor 
him  for  his  devotion  to  Southern  rights. 

By  William  H.  Wigg,  esq.  [vice  president] — South 
Carolina:  She  must  erase  the  Palmetto  from  her  es- 
cutcheon, or  else,  like  that  brave  tree  before  the 
storm,  she  must  break,  but  never  bend. 

By  the  Hon.  B ■ F.  Scott,  [vice  president,] — Tile 


palmetto,  and  our  committee,  remembering  the  em-l  peop|e  of  South  Carolina:  Capable  "of  leading  them- 
biems  of  the  “rightful  remedy,”  wore  badges  of  its  | se|VPSi  they  are  no  man’s  men 


ever  green  leaves.  One  feature  was  very  remarka- 
ble in  this  entertainment;  though  not  conducted  strict- 
ly on  the  temperance  plan,  yet  it  was  mainly  a tem- 
• perance  feast.  The  men  gathered  on  that  day,  came 
neither  to  eat  or  to  drink,  but  to  deliberate  upon  «the 
destinies  of  their  country,  and  the  food  for  reflection 
offered  them  was  nearly  meat  enough  and  drink 
enough  for  the  body  also.  The  ends  of  the  two  ta- 
bles were  occupied  by  the  honorable  president  and  j 
tile  three  vice  presidents,  and  upon  the  removal  of  I 
the  cloth  the  following  toasts  were  drunk: 

REGULAR  TOASTS. 

1.  South  Carolina — Our  Mother,  oppressed  and 
trodden  down,  her  sons  will  cling  to  her  with  double 
devotion. 

2.  The  tariff — “Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground." 

3.  The  rejection  of  the  Texan  Treaty — An  infa- 
mous barter  of  Southern  rights  by  Southern  renega- 
does.  Infamy  awaits  them  ever. 


By  Dr.  George  M.  Stoney,  [vice  president,] — The 
Union:  Wo  regard  and  cling  to  it  so  long  as  it  main- 
tains is  purity  and  is  undefiled  by  corruption;  but  if 
oppression  and  wrongs  are  its  consequences,  sever  it. 

Bij  Ike  committee— Our  guest,  John  Allen  Stuart, 

| esq.,  the  able  editor  of  the  Mercury:  We  congratu- 
' late  him  anti  ourselves  on  his  returning  health,  for 
we  need  his  services. 

Mr.  Stuart  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
and  convinced  every  one  present  that  bodily  afflic- 
tion had  not  subdued  mental  energy,  and  never  would 
subdue  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  interest  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  native  state.  He  concluded  amid  loud 
applause  with  the  following  toast: 

General  James  Hamilton:  He  must  come  home — 
We  want  him  in  Charleston. 

By  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Scriven,  of  Grahamville: — The 
federal  government  having  failed  to  secure  to  the 
South,  liberty  and  prosperity,  it  becomes  the  solemn 
duty  of  a people  who  would  be  free,  to  alter  or  abol- 


4.  The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun — posterity  must  do  ish  it. 

him  juslice.  The  presidential  chair  can  seldembe!  The  following  letter  was  read  by  the  chairman  of 
reached  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  principles.  His  honor  the  committee  on  invitations,  dated:  Beaufort,  Ju  ly 
and  his  patriotism  revolts  at  the  price.  j 29,  1844. 

5.  Southern  rights  and  Southern  wrongs-Like  | Gen tlemen:  I will  thank  you  to  make  my  acknow- 

Pharaoh’s  fat  and  lean  kine,  the  latter  have  eaten  up . [elements  to  my  fellow  citizens  of  Bluffion  and  its 
the  former.  _ ...  , „ ..  J vicinity,  for  the  very  kind  invitation  they  have  given 

6.  The  presidential  chair  Rapidly  tending  to  a me  lQ  an  -‘entertainment  to  be  given  to  their  irnme- 

throne,  the  intrigue  to  obtain  which,  will  eventually  (jiate  representative.”  ' ' 

overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  people. 


Whilst  I must  beg  them  to 
excuse  my  personal  attendance  at  Bluffton,  I most 
7.  The  Hon.  R.  B.  Riiett— Our  distinguished  sincerely  and  warmly  join  them  in  the  approbation 
guest.  In  the  hall  of  federal  legislation,  he  betray-  which  they  design  to  express  for  their  distinguished 
ed  not  his  constituency.  Here,  in  the  home  and  representative — long  distinguished  for  independent, 
heart  of  that  constituency,  they  rise  up  as  one  man  consistent,  and  disinterested  patriotism;  and  at  no 
to  bid  him  welcome  and  God  speed.  I past  period  have  these  high  qualities  been  more  se- 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  toast,  (after  the  long,  verely  tested  than  at  present,  and  never  have  they 
loud  and  enthusiastic  cheering  had  subsided,)  Mr.  , been  more  conspicuously  displayed,  it  affords  me 
Rhett  rose  and  returned  his  thanks  to  the  assembly  l'le  highest  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  his  constit- 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  lie  had  been  received,  uen-ts,  and  I hope  the  state  also,  will  warmly  sustain 
and  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  feeling  '''nl  'n  our  good  old  cause,  “state  rights  and  stale  re- 
displayed upon  the  occasion,  and  concluded  with  of-  i»ed les.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  the  following  toast: 
fering  the  following  toast — - ’30u^1  Carolina:  Let  tier  be  hut  to  herself  true — 

The  convention  of  South  Carolina  in  1845-May  ^!ri'tvTr‘  “^’i  t0  shak®  lhe 

power  and  uiealc  tne  security  ot  unjust  monopoly. 

I remain,  &c.  R.  \V.  Barnwell. 

After  the  reading  of  the  letter, 

9 A Southern  convention— We  will  go  for  that  or  I B 1110  H"n:  RobertW-  Barnwell— We  regret  his  ali- 
y.  A ouumeii  Luiirumui.  ’ & b ..  ; sence  on  this  occasion;  but  more  than  that  we  ree-rpt 

any  remedy,  that  may  free  us  from  oppression  ! Ilis  ab#  from  the  c’ouncils  of  hK,8  '*nl 

10.  1 he  Charleston  Couriei  and  McDuffies  fticn-  ]jqa  can  ill  spare  such  men. 
mond  speech — Verily  the  assault  of  a Mermaid  upon 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 


it  be  as  useful  as  the  convention  of  1776. 

8.  Our  next  governor — The  Hon.  Whitemarsh  B. 
Seabrook,  South  .Carolina’s  steadfast  friend. 


Ca  ro- 


11. Our  principles — South  Carolina  will  ever 
maintain  the  Union  tiiat  preserves  in  return  the  ho- 
nor and  the  liberties  of  her  people.  Such  was  the 
Union  her  revolutionary  sires  bequeathed.  Shall  the 
legacy  he  yielded  now? 

12.  The  memory  of  Turnbull  and  Hayne — The 
BRUTUS  and  their  governor  of  1833.  On  whom 
have  their  mantles  fallen? 

13.  Woman — The  only  ardent  spirits  whose  intox- 
icating influences  man  should  court. 

By  the  committee — The  Hon.  William  Ferguson 
Colcock,  our  distinguished  guest:  We  know  him 
well.  In  tiie  present  crisis,  South  Carolina  “ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  He  will  not  be 
found  wanting. 

After  the  deafening  applause  had  subsided,  the 
honorable  gentleman  arose  and  addressed  h is  fellow 
citizens.  He  lias  been  too  often  and  too  recently 
praised  to  need  further  eulogy  now — it  is  enough  to 
say  that  his  friends  and  those  most  accustomed  to 
his  spirit  stirring  eloquence,  believe  that  he  never 
before  surpassed,  if  indeed  he  ever  equalled  this  short 
address — hut  he  lias  far  higher  praise  than  that.  His 
honored  father  was  amongst  the  foremost  leaders  ol 
the  glorious  contest  ended  in  1833,  and  not  unmind- 
ful of  that  bright  page  in  the  history  of  his  family, 
lie  has  now  taken  his  stand,  and  we  know  full  well 


By  Col.  W,  E.  Marlin,  of  Gillsonville — a guest. — 
A Freeman's  rights,  or- -a  Soldier's  grave. 

By  E.  F.  Moral l — If  resistance  is  tiie  only  remedy 
— “1  have  no  words,  my  voice  is  my  sword.” 

By  R.  W-  Singleton— a guest,  and  a candidate  for 
the  legislature— The  United  States  Constitution:— 
Upon  the  strict  construction  and  the  observance  of 
all  tiie  guarantees  of  the  one,  depends  and  should 
depend,  the  other. 

By  F.  I.  McCarthy — a guest,  and  a candidate  for 
re  election  to  the  legislature — The  Union: — Created 
for  lhe  purposes  of  Liberty,  it  has  failed  to  fulfil  its 
object;  unless  some  efficient  remedy  be  found  for  our 
grievances,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  worthy  of  longer 
preservation. 

By  F.  W.  l ickling,  a guest — The  state  of  Caroli- 
na:— Pledges  to  resist  the  protective  tarifi’ of  1842  to 
its  overthrow;  let  her  redeem  her  pledge,  or  perish  in 
tiie  attempt. 

By  Gen.  J.  II.  Howard,  a guest — The  men  of  ’76: 
— They  dare  do  all  things  but  be  slaves,  i 

By  JV’.  Hayward,  E-q.,of  Beaufort,  a guest— Gen. 
James  Hamilton: — If  they  will  not  use  his  name  in 
Alabama,  let  them  send  him  back  to  South  Carolina. 

By  Dr.  Fielding,  a candidate  for  re-election  to  the 
senate— Tiie  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  annexation 
by  the. senate  pf  tiie  United  States:— A disregard  of 
tiie  people’s  interest,  and  a sacrifice  of  patriotism  to 
party 
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By  E.  McDonald— Gen.  George  McDuffie: — The 
uncompromising  opponent  of  the  tariff,  when  and 
where  the  people  of  his  native  state  shall  lead,  he 
will,  as  the  irishman  would  say,  “Follow  at  the 
head.” 

By  W.  G-  .Ulltn — R.  Barnwell  Rhelt: — He  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff,  by  refusing  to  ad- 
vocate the  compromise  act.  The  people  must  admit 
the  wisdom  of  his  course. 

By  W.  G.  McKenzie — The  constituents  of  the  Hon. 
R.  B.  Rhett: — They  will  surely  follow  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  honor;  and  if  they  ever  seek  lessons  in 
patriotism,  it  will  scarcely  be  from  .the  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Courier,  however  much  they  may  esteem 
his  acquirements  in  natural  history  and  the  occult 
sciences — Mermaids  and  Mesmerism. 

By  Captain  E.  Barnwell,  of  Beaufort,  a guest — A 
gallant  son  of  South  Carolina  once  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  “Millions  for  defence,  not  a cent  for  tribute.” 
Let  our  state  now  act  up  to  this  doctrine  at  any  and 
every  hazard,  against  the  plundering  manufacturers 
of  the  north. 

By  Dr.  J-  W.  Kirk,  one  of  the  committee — South 
Carolina: — The  time  for  action  has  arrived,  “He  who 
dallies  is  a dastard,  he  who  doubts  is  damned.” 

By  ./.  L.  Broughton • — Gen.  George  McDuffie:  — 
Like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  he  has  again  left  the  plough 
handle,  and  with  double  vigor,  has  attacked  the  ene- 
my in  the  very  walls  of  the  capital. 

By  Mr.  John  Webb,  of  Beaufort,  a guest — The  south 
and  her  peculiar  ins* itutions — By  protecting  them, 
we  can  suffer  no  reverses,  for  “thrice  is  he  armed, 
who  lias  his  quarrel  just.” 

By  Wm.  John  Pope,  a guest — The  crisis — We  have 
been  preparing  with  argument,  we  are  ready  with 
actions. 

By  Capt.  Mien,  of  the  committee — -John  C.  Cal- 
houn: — We  will  follow  him  as  long  as  he  is  true  to 
us. 

By  Dr.  Gillison — O'Connell  of  Ireland,  Brougham 
and  Aberdeen  of  England,  Adams  and  Benton  of  onr 
own  United  States: — The  coalition  leaders  of  aboli- 
tion intruders;  their  just  deserts  are  the  gallows. 

By  J.  I ■ Sloiuy — The  citizens  of  South  Carolina: — 
Has  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  of  the  revolution 
evaporated  that  they  hesitate  to  move  forward  in 
defence  of  their  rights?  They  have  borne  oppression 
full  long,  and  the  occasion  will  reveal  a Sumpter  and 
a Marion. 

By  Dr.  Carroll, ’ of  Hilton  Head — State  interposi- 
tion:— The  only  effectual  remedy  for  a redress  of  our 
grievances. 

By  a Guest — The  Palmetto  State: — There  is  that 
within  her  which  will  regenerate  the  Union. 

By  B.  Wiggins,  of  the  committee — A Southern 
Convention: — We  anticipate  no  relief  from  that  mea- 
sure; Carolina  must  look  to  herself 

“In  native  ssvnrds  and  nalive  ranks, 

The  hope  of  freedom  dwells.’’ 

By  Mr.  Robert  G.  Norton,  of  Gillisonville — The 
demagogue  of  Ashland;  Pliant  Clay  in  the  hands  of 
abolition  potters  to  be  formed  into  a vessel  of  disho- 
nor— May  lie  be  used  by  young  Hickory  as  he  was 
by  the  old. 

By  J.  ./.  Smith,  of  Beaufort — South  Carolina: — In- 
capable like  some  of  her  sisters  of  changing  her 
principles  to  suit  political  aspirants  or  of  abandoning 
them,  she  will  move  on  to  their  vindication,  and  if 
necessary  she  will  move  alone. 

By  James  J.  T/jews-^Robert  Barnwell  Rhett: — We 
have  long  tried  and  approved  of  his  capacity  to  re- 
present us,  and  are  still  willing  to  submit  to  his  dis- 
cretion and  judgment. 

By  Dr.  Pritchard — -John  C.  Calhoun: — “If  there  be 
in  the  Union  one  man  more  attached  to  it  than  ano- 
ther, lie  is  the  man.” 

By  George  Mains—  John  C.  Calhoun: — The  union 
of  simplicity  and  sublimity,- — a beautiful  model  of  a 
statesman,  a scholar,  and  a man. 

By  JV.  P.  Crouch John  C.  Calhoun:— The  puri- 

ty of  his  private  life,  a beautiful  foil  to  his  public 
services. 

Sent  by  Mr.  James  Kirk,  senior,  (who  vims  prevent- 
ed from  attending  by  an  unfortunate  accident,) — The 
legislature  of  South  Carolina: — May  she  unflinching- 
ly carry  out  her  resolutions  of  1841  and  1842,,  by 
calling  a convention  in  April  next. 

By  jR.  II.  Kirk — Nullification  and  secession: — We 
have  tried  the  former  and  found  it  answer  our  pur- 
poses; if  we  resort  to  the  latter,  may  its  success 
prove  more  durable — whichsoever  the  stale  chooses, 
let  the  action  be  immediate. 

By  Win.  Youmans,  of  Gillisonville— The  tariff  act 
of  1842: — Unconstitutional  and  consequently  not  law, 
but  usurpation  by  a reckless  majority — Resistance — 
constant,  energetic  resistance,  in  the  most  concentrated 
form  we 'can  procure  it,  and  in  the  last  resort,  nulli- 
fication is  the  rightful  remedy. 

By  J.  M.  Grimes — The  northern  chaps  can  outvote 
us,  for  that  cause  they  are  trifling  with  our  rights, 


but  for  all  that,  we  can  out-shoot  them,  and  they  will 
know  it  one  of  these  days — no  buck  runs  by  me  at 
100  yards  and  gets  off  without  an  eyelet  hole. 

By  Joshua  Carter — South  Carolina:— Pledged  for  a 
change  of  measures,  dishonor  will  fall  upon  him  who 
refuses  to  act  up  to  the  pledge. 

By  John  Craddock — South  Carolina:— There  was  a 
Carolina  once  for  which  our  forefathers  bled.  Is 
there  a Carolina  now  whose  sons  degradedly  seek 
such  ease  as  oppression  gives? 

By  a guest — The  glorious  memory  of  1833: — We 
breathe  the  same  atmosphere  still,  but  alas! — where 
is  the  inspiration? 

By  G.  W.  Fahm — Robert  Barnwell  Rhett: — Like 
the  live  oak,  deeply  rooted  in  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  h is  constituents,  he  stands  firm  and  undis- 
mayed, the  brave  asserter  of  southern  rights,  and 
yields  not  to  the  howling  blast  of  northern  and  east- 
ern demagogues. 

By  Mr.  Smith — Our  revolutionary  fathers  fought 
for  our  rights: — Are  we  bastard  sons  that  we  dare 
not  maintain  them? 

By  G.  P.  Elliott,  of  tlie  committee — Reformation 
or  revolution — The  alternatives: — I he  north  has  her 
choice,  the  south  pauses  for  the  reply. 

By  one  of  the  committee — Benton  and  Adams: — 
Twin  tumble  bugs  rolling  the  same  dirty  ball. 

By  one  of  the  committee — 

The  ball  we  this  day  set  in  motion, 

Will  rebound  from  ihe  Table  Rock  to  Ocean. 

By  Mr.  J.  Smith,  a guest — The  cry  of  “Union, 
Union:” — The  lasso  with  which  northern  robbers  trip 
up  the  south.  The  rope  with  which  southern  Judas- 
es hang  themselves. 

By  Dr.  Belier — Our  efficient  and  profound  politi- 
cian and  statesman — The  Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett: — The 
gallant  manner  in  which  he  assumed  his  place  in  the 
van  of  the  republican  ranks  at  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger and  trial  entitles  him  to  the  approbation  of  every 
lover  of  his  country. 

By  Thomas  B.  Sealy — The  ladies’  own  state: — The 
fairest  of  the  fair,  will  not  each  bestow  her  colors 
on  a chosen  knight  and  a greater  boon  on  those  who 
bear  themselves  gallantly  in  behalf  of  their  invaded 
rights? 

By  .7.  D.  Mear — South  Carolina: — Always  right, 
but  right  or  wrong  1 go  for  her. 

By  Mr.  Elkins — The  anti-tariff  resolutions  of  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  of  1841  and  1842: — A 
bold  and  honorable  pledge  which  it  will  be  base 
cowardice  not  to  redeem  at  any  hazard. 

By  D B.  Patterson — J.  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Caro- 
lina:— If  South  Carolina  acts  without  him,  I am  with 
her — if  he  leads,  we  all  follow. 

By  Jl-  R-  'Thompson,  a guest  from  St.  Peters — The 
south: — Disunion  the  only  remedy. 

By  George  Pope— The  south  western  states: — Would 
tl) at  they  would  unite  under  the  Palmetto  banner, 
and  with  one  simultaneous  shout  cry-out,  “millions 
for  defence,  not  a cent  for  tribute.” 

By  .7.  D.  Pope,  a guest  from  St.  Helena—1 The  lan- 
guage of  wisdom  and  McDuffie: — South  Carolina  now 
sees  that  nothing  can  be  permanently  done  without 
the  general  co-operation  of  all  the  afflicted  southern 
states.  The  people  of  the  south  must  act  as  one 
man — four  or  live  men  here  and  there  can  do  nothing. 

Bj  Peter  Smith — South  Carolina,  my  native  state: — 
i will  die  for  her. 

By  Mr.  Lorry — The  constitutional  cord  that  binds 
these  United  States: — When  it  fails  to  bind  equally, 
it  ought  to  be  cut,  and  any  southern  man  who  refus- 
es to  lake  up  the  ax  tost'ike  the  blow,  let  him  cease 
to  call  himself  a free  man. 

By  R Burdock—  Soutli  Carolina,  my  nalive  state:— 
Where,  is  the  coward  son  that  "would  not  fight  for  her? 

By  T.  Carney — Liberty  or  death,  Union  or  disu- 
nion. 

By  JohnJ.  Theus — The  ladies  of  South  Carolina: — 
Noted  for  their  beauty,  may  we  never  lack  their  kind 
smiles  to  nerve  us  on  to  duty  and  to  instil  into  us 
the  spirit  of  their  forefathers. 

The  above  toastsj  with  many  others  not  preserved, 
having  been  drank  and  responded  to  in  most  instan- 
ces with  such  applause  as  clearly  indicated  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  meeting. 

After  which,  “lamp  fires”  were  lighted  and  songs, 
amateur  speeches — none  however  of  the  “coon”  or- 
der, closed  the  day,  a day  long  to  be  remembered  as 
the  one  on  which  old  St.  Lukes  by  her  people  them- 
selves has  clearly  indicated  her  sense  of  the  honora- 
ble obligation  of  pledges  made  by  her  constituted 
authorities  and  her  readiness  to  redeem  them. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  ORANGEBURG. 

The  citizens  of  Orangeburg  district,  having  been 
requested  to  meet  the  lion.  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, 
their  representative  in  congress,  assembled  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  at  the  court  house,  on  Monday 
the  5th  August.  The  meeting,  which  was  unusually 
large  and  highly  respectable,  was  organized,  by  call- 


ing the  Hon.  Sanders  Glover  to  the  chair,  and  G. 
iF . Holmes  as  secretary.  A committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  escort  Mr.  Rhett  to  the  court  house,  and 
introduce  him  to  the  meeting.  He  was  duly  pre- 
sented by  them  to  the  chairman,  who  welcomed  him 
cordially  to  Orangeburg  district,  expressed  the  gra- 
tification which  his  presence  afforded,  and  assured 
him  that  his  course  in  the  late  session  of  congress 
had  been  fully  and  warmly  approved  by  them. 

Mr.  Rhett  then  came  forward  and  addressed  the 
audience.  He  dwelt  forcihly  and  eloquently  on  the 
present  melancholy  position  of  the  south — spoke  of 
the  rejection  of  Texas  as  indicating  the  settled  hos- 
tility of  congress,  and  exhibited  the  iniquitous  tyran- 
ny and  extortion  which  had  been  practised  under  the 
system  of  indirect  taxation.  The  only  hope  of  the 
south,  said  he,  is  in  resistance — South  Carolina  must 
commence  acting  for  herself,  and  others  will  soon 
come  to  her  assistance.  The  democratic  party  can 
no  longer  be  looked  to  for  support.  Nothing  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  presidential  election — -Mr.  Polk 
has  already  been  trimming  his  sails  so  as  to  catch  the 
breath  of  both  north  and  south.  His  profession  in 
favor  of  a revenue  tariff  for  incidental  protection — 
for  protecting  all  interests,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
Baltimore  resolution  are  three  gigantic  humbugs, 
which  might  blind  and  certainly  betray  us.  But 
another  remedy  has  been  proposed,  a Southern  Con- 
vention. This  would  be  of  no  avail  until  after  south- 
ern action.  Nor  would  the  remedy  suggested  by 
Mr.  McDuffie  be  either  proper  or  efficient.  The  only 
resource  is  in  South  Carolina  alone.  We  must  meet 
in  a state  convention,  when  those  who  advocate  nul- 
lification, whether  by  the  legislature  of  the  courts, 
and  those  who  advise  immediate  secession  from  the 
Union,  might  confer  together,  and  adopt  in  common 
that  course  which  might  seem  expedient  to  all.  The 
controversy  is  not  to  be  avoided,  the  issue  is  submis- 
sion or  resistance,  and  we  only  weaken  ourselves  by 
delay.  For  himself,  be  would  do  his  duty  to  South 
Carolina,  whatever  might  be  his  position,  and  what- 
ever her  danger. 

The  tariff',  said  he,  is  not  our  only  grievance,  there 
are  others  of  even  greater  moment.  But  if  the  op- 
pression of  this  genera]  government  is  paralyzed  in 
one  particular,  it  will  be  in  all.  Moreover,  South 
Carolina  stands  three  times  pledged  to  resist  the  ta- 
VifF.  He  recommended  the  state  to  stand  strictly  on 
the  defensive,  but  prepared  for  any  emergency.  We 
had  nothing  to  fear,  for  virtue  and  principle  had  al- 
ways and  must  always  triumph  over  injustice  and 
oppression.  But  even  should  we  fail,  it  was  better 
to  leave  to  other  times  the  glory  of  having  resisted 
aggression  to  the  utmost  than  tamely  submit  to  sla- 
very. It  was  not  with  us  as  with  other  nations; 
should  the  present  attacks  upon  us  prove  successful, 
a firebrand  would  be  thrown  into  our  midst.  We 
wjndd  lose  not  merely  our  civil  rights,  but  our  social 
existence.  If  abolition  prove  triumphant  we  must 
slaughter  or  be  slaughtered.  No  confidence  was 
now  to  be  placed  in  politicians — no  trust  in  men — 
his  sole  reliance  should  be  upon  God.  Let  us  do  our 
duty  in  strict  dependence  upon  Him,  who  has  reserv- 
ed the  issues  of  events  unto  Himself. 

In  concluding,  he  remarked,  “I  stand  isolated  and 
alone  among  the  members  of  congress  in  the  course 
I would  recommend,  but  for  nine  years  I have  been 
closely  watching  the  current  of  events.  I despair  of 
all  other  remedies;  and  1 proclaim  to  you  that,  if  you 
value  your  rights  you  must  resist;  submit  not,  dis- 
charge your  duties  faithfully  to  yourselves,  your 
children,  your  country,  and  your  God,  and  we  will 
ensure  a glorious  triumph.” 

On  taking  his  seat,  Mr.  Rhett  was  enthusiastically 
applauded,  as  he  had  been  frequently  in  the  course 
of  his  speech. 

V.  D.  V.  Jamison,  Esq.,  then  rose,  and  proposed 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties of  our  present  political  affairs,  it  is  advisa- 
ble for  us  to  unite  together,  and  form  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  by  us,  as  private  citizens  of  the  district  of 
Orangeburg,  so  as  to  discharge  our  duties  to  our- 
selves and  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  a special  meeting  be  held  for  the 
formation  of  such  an  association,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September.  That  a committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a preamble  and  resolutions,  to  be 
laid  before  that  meeting  for  its  acceptance. 

The  foregoing  remarks  of  Mr.  Rhett,  “that  he  stood 
alone”  in  congress  in  recommending  the  course  he  is 
now  recommending  to  citizens  of  his  native  state  to 
adopt,  proves  that  there  is  a difference  between  him  > 
and  Mr.  McDuffie  and  oilier  leading  men  of  the  party 
as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  McD.  however  f 
was  warmly  and  repeatedly  toasted. 

That  Mr.  Calhoun  disagrees  with  some  of  his  as- 
sociates of  South  Carolina  at  the  present  moment,  is 
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rather  dicaled  bv  a variety  of  circumstances  than  I 
directly  asserted.  All  the  toasts  published  in  rela- 
tion to  him,  at  the  above  dinner,  we  have  inserted,' 
whilst  we  have  omitted  two  thirds  of  them  given  for 
Messrs.  McDuffie  and  Ilhelt.  There  is  manifestly  an 
equivocal  expression  in  some  of  the  toasts  given  to  Mr. 
Calhoun.  It  is  a new  circumstance,  to  find  in  an  ac- 
count of  a Palmetto  dinner,  a column  and  a half  of 
volunteer  toasts,  without  Mr.  Calhoun  being  once 
remembered.  When  his  name  did  occur  it  came 
however  in  quick  repetition,  and  was  noticed  in  very 
chaste  compliments,  but  not  once  throughout  is  it 
noticed  as  in  association  with  the  especial  spirit  of 
this  proceeding. 

A correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  (to 
which  paper  we  look  for  the  highest  authority  in 
South  Carolina  politics,  as  we  do  to  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  for  those  of  Virginia, — of  its  own  side  of 
the  question)  writes,  dated. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  (Vir.)  July  30.  “The 
“disorganizing'1  scheme  in  South  Carolina  is  still 
the  standing  topic  of  comment  in  whig  journals, 
and  at  every  whig  festival  I believe  throughout  the 
land.  This  simultaneous  movement  against  the 
Palmetto  state  is  made  for  the  double  purpose  of 
operating  to  the  injury  of  the  democracy,  and  bring- 
ing the  moral  power  of  the  national  community  to 
bear  on  that  “little  turbulent  member  of  the  con- 
federacy” in  advance  of  any  action  which  it  may  be 
disposed  to  make  to  prostrate  the  black  tariff.  The 
reason  of  the  separation  of  Mr.  Calhoun  from  the 
resistance  party.  1 have  already  explained  in  a pre- 
vious letler.  If  it  be  true  that  our  old  commander 
has  bid  adieu  to  his  faithful  soldiers,  another  leader, 
not  as  able,  nor  perhaps  as  judicious  in  council,  yet  as 
brave  and  determined  in  the  field,  it  will  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  select.  I defy  human  ingenuity  to 
point  out  any  mode  of  throwing  off  the  degrading 
shackles  by  which  we  are  bound,  save  the  will  of  the 
enslaved.  In  ’3:2  we  succeeded  against  the  active 
energy  of  23  states,  sustained  an i encouraged  by  the 
bloody  edict  of  the  central  authorities.  It  can  again 
be  done,  if  procrastination  do  not  control  our  judg- 
ment. Every  montli  tiiat  is  permitted  to  pass  weak- 
ens our  cause,  by  diminishing  the  hope  of  success, 
and  by  an  inevitable  expansion  of  the  tariff  interest, 
adds  materially  to  the  numerical  power  and  moral 
force  of  our  opponents.  The  idea  that  our  distin- 
guished statesman  can  induce  his  fellow  citizens  to 
bend  the  knee  in  token  of  perpetual  submission  to 
the  mandates  of  a despotic  majority,  (if  his  princi- 
ples of  liberty  allow  him  to  make  the  trial)  will  soon 
be  dissipated,  if  I understand  the  character  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina.  With  them,  obedience  to 
every  exercise  of  legal  and  constitutional  power  is  a 
cardinal  maxim — resistance  to  all  attempts  at  usurpa- 
tion a solemn  duty,  and  the  only  mode  of  preserving 
the  federal  edifice  Irom  defilement  and  ultimate  des- 
truction.” 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

Movements  in  South  Carolina.  Wronged  as 
South  Carolina  is,  by  an  abominable  tariff,  and  by 
the  gross  violation  of  the  compromise  of  ’33 — dis- 
satisfied as  she  lias  a right  to  be,  with  the  rejection 
of  Texas — yet  siie  is  riot  more  wronged  or  dissatisfi- 
ed than  all  the  south.  The  republican  party  of  Virgi- 
nia are  perfectly  willing  to  unite  with  them  in  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  justice  from  the  government; 
but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  Icli  the  impulsive  spirits 
of  South  Carolina,  that  they  are  pursuing  a course 
against  which  the  democrats  of  Virginia  a re  bound  to 
protest.  We  have  already  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed Southern  Convention,  with  the  ulterior  views 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it.  We  now  think  it 
our  duty  to  protest  against  the  last  propositions  which 
have  been  suggested  in  Soutli  Carolina.  These  are 
developed  in  an  elaborate  article  from  the  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Mercury,  and  by  certain  proceedings 
at  a public  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Robert  Id.  Rhett,  at 
Bluffton  on  the  31st  July.  The  editorial  appeal  of 
Mr.  Stuart  furnishes  a sufficient  key  to  the  meditated 
movement, 

That  article  complains  in  eloquent  terms  of  the 
oppressions  which  Soulli  Carolina  endures — and  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  remedies,  which  she  may  adopt. 

[The  Enquirer  here  quotes  from  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle from  the  Mercury— and  then  proceeds-] 

“But  one  more  remedy  has  been  proposed,  and  that 
is  the  only  remedy  left  us.  Resistance  uv  separate 
State  action.” 

The.  Mercury  prefers  this  method — leaving  it  to  a 
general  state  convention  to  define  the  form  of  resis- 
tance— whether  it  shall  lie  by  nullification  or  some 
more  decisive  action.  The  Mercury,  therefore  pro- 
poses, that  the  members  of  the  next  legislature,  about 
to  be  elected,  should  lie  chosen  under  pledges,  and  I 
with  an  eye  to  the  call  of  a state  convention.  I 


We  have  no  idea  that  Mr.  Calhoun  will  fa!:  . ' 

these  views.  In  fact  lie  lias  reprobated  any  recourse 
to  violence — and  the  Mercury  seems  to  be  aware  of 
h is  disposition,  when  it  declares  that,  “Palinurus  ir*ay 
slumber,  but  we  will  not  abandon  the  helm  and  leave 
our  gallant  barque  to  the  chance  mercies  of  the  veer- 
ing currents  of  factions  and  party,  while  the  living 
lights  by  which  he  taught  us  to  steer — ! he  eternal 
stars  of  truth,  are  burning  on  in  heaven,  and  beacon- 
ing us  right  onward!!” 

We  regret  this  agitation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina.  Wc  have  much  greater 
confidence  in  Mr.  Polk  than  they  express.  We  in- 
dulge much  higher  hopes  of  the  relief  which  his  ad- 
ministration will  carry  under  its  wing.  He  is  certain- 
ly opposed  to  the  tariff  of ’42.  Mr.  Holmes  the  re- 
presentative of  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  his  late  let- 
ter to  the  committee,  much  better  defined  Mr.  Polk’s 
position,  than  the  Charleston  Mercury.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  P.  will  keep  the  compromise  act  of 
’33  constantly  in  his  eye,  as  his  friends  in  Virginia 
certainly  will.  Clay  lias  been  treacherous  to  his 
solemn  pledges — Berrien  and  Rives  have  been  infect- 
ed by  his  example,  and  are  faithless  to  the  south. — 
But  “the  Polk  party”  of  the  south  are  indignant  at 
the  violation,  and  will  not  cease  to  demand  the  re- 
storation of  tile  principles  of  the  compromise  act. — 
And  what  are  the  friends  of  this  new  South  Carolina 
movement  doing?  Preaching  up  resistance  to  the 
laws,  even  before,  like  wise  statesmen,  they  have 
exhausted  every  amicable  expedient.  They  seem 
too  much  determined  to  rush  upon  extreme  measures 
which  maybe  perhaps  calculated  to  strike  at  the  union 
and  peace  of  the  country,  without,  the  slightest  appa- 
rent necessity  at  this  time.  They  are  furnishing  wea- 
pons to  the  iiands  of  the  very  enemy,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  use  all  sorts  of  means  and  humbugs,  to  elect 
the  very  man,  who  is  called  the  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can system, who  lias  shamelessly  violated  his  own 
compromise,  betrayed  his  own  pledge,  and  who  lias 
disgracefully  turned  his  back  upon  Texas.  We  have 
no  idea  that  the  majority  of  the  republicans  of  Soutli 
Carolina  will  co-operate  in  these  extreme  measures. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  movement  will  be  at  once 
arrested.  We  offer  these  suggestions  in  the  best 
spirit  to  the  republicans  of  Charleston.  But  as  we 
can  scarcely  dare  to  hope  that  they  will  give  satis- 
faction to  all  of  them,  we  will  attempt  to  bear  and 
forbear,  as  well  as  possible,  under  the  animadver- 
sions which  they  may  call  forth.  We  cannot  enter- 
tain a doubt,  that  in  ninety  days  this  movement  will 
cease,  and  that  we  will  all  bo  found  struggling  in  the 
great  contest,  of  who  shall  do  most  to  put  down  II. 
Clay  and  his  measures.  But  we  pray  you,  be  done 
with  every  species  of  violence;  every  thought  of  for- 
cible resistance.  It  can  come  to  no  good. 

We  should  judge  from  the  following  editorial  in 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  13th  tiiat  the  project 
of  a Southern  Convention  was  becoming  very  ob- 
noxious iu  Virginia. 

“Mr.  Crittenden,  the  Fidus  debates  of  the  “anoint- 
ed chieftain,”  is  also  harping  upon  the  humbug  of 
disunion,  in  his  speech  of  the  25th  ult.  at  the  great 
whig  rally  at  Russelville,  Kentucky.  Well,  and  what 
does  he  say?  Why,  he  is  giving  the  cue  to  the  west, 
as  the  Clay  Club  of  Richmond  is  giving  to  their  fol- 
lowers in  Virginia.  He  has  had  the  audacity  to 
charge  the  great  mass  meeting  to  come  off  at  Nash- 
ville, on  the  22d,  (breathing  as  it  will  the  air  of  the 
hero,  whose  venerable  toast  was  "The  Union  must  be 
preserved ,”)  to  be  as  “a  Southern  Convention,  which 
is  to  concert  a scheme  to  annex  Texas  or  dissolve 
the  Union.”  lie  then  congratulates  the  Tennessee- 
ans, “without  regard  to  party,  for  protesting  against 
her  soil  being  the  theatre  of  action  for  any  such  un- 
holy purpose” — and  “now  (says  he)  Richmond.  Vir 
ginia  was  proposed!”  We  beg  this  ingenious  senator 
to  put  tiis  mind  at  ease  upon  this  subject  also — as 
both  parties  in  Virginia  also  protest  against  our  soil 
being  made  the  theatre  of  action!”  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  disclaimers,  we  shall  hear  the  toscin  sound- 
ed till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  whigs  were  ter 
ribiy  at  a loss  for  some  humbug,  to  supply  the  place 
of  their  200,000  standing  army,  which  was  disbanded 
on  the  nomination  of  “Jimmy  Polk,”  as  i\Ir.  Critten- 
den is  polite  enough  tocall  him — and  lo!  this  humbug 
of  disunion  comes  in  “for  the  want  of  a belter,”  to 
serve  their  turn  during  the  campaign!” 

The  Richmond  Whig  insists  upon  it  that  this  is  a 
hacking  out,  and  produces  the  proceedings  of  the 
j Shockoe  Hill  Association,  at  Richmond,  inviting  the 
said  convention  to  assemble  at  Richmond,  and  ten- 
j dering  them  “ protection  and  fraternization.'”  The 
Whig  of  the  10th  insists  that,  “There  was  an  inten- 
tion to  hold  here,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  a conven- 
tion of  the  disunion  wing  of  the  “Polk  party” — 
which,  convened  ostensibly  to  discuss  Texas  and  the 
tariff,  was  to  be  the  entering  wedge  for  a Southern 


Confederacy , by  combining,  exciting,  and  inflaming, 
all  the  elements  of  disaffection!  We  know  as  well 
as  the  Enquirer,  that  no  sunli  convention  will  now  be 
held,  and  tiiat  it  lias  been  strangled  in  the  cradle  by  the 
decisive  action  of  the  whigs  of  Richmond:  But  (lie 
question  is,  not  what  will  he,  but  what  was  intended 
lo  be!” 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 

“Screw  loose”  in  South  Carolina.  .Movement 
in  that  Stale.  There  is  something  wrong  with  the  S. 
Carolina  disunionists,  nuliifiers  and  abstractionists. 
There  is  a “screw  loose,”  and,  in  our  belief,  a very 
big  screw!  There  is  evidently  a crisis  approaching 
in  that  little  commonwealth,  and  among  the  domi- 
nant party,  which,  although  we  must  shock  their 
vain  glory  and  Gascon  habitudes,  by  telling  them  it  is 
of  no  sort  of  national  consequences  whatever,  yet  is 
personally,  politically  and  historically  curious! 

The  facts,  as  well  as  we  can  guess  them  from  the 
newspapers,  are  these:  John  C.  Calliounn  is  dispos- 
ed to  back  out — to  “slope” — from  the  prosecution 
of  the  seditious  and  disunion  views  of  tiiat  party 
which  he  himself  reared — a9  in  1837,  lie  backed 
out  [and  always  will  back  out]  from  friends  who  had 
stood  by  him — whenever-it  may  “enure”  to  h is  pre- 
sidential interests — tiiat  monomania  which  he  has 
cherished  from  the  time  he  was  a student  at  college 
— under  ttie  influence  of  the  very  silly  prediction  of 
Dr.  Dwight,  and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  illimita- 
ble self-conceit — Mr.  Calhoun,  we  say,  has  thrown, 
or  is  about  to  throw,  another  -somerset  iri  politics, 
and  to  leave  ins  hot  disunion  friends,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  vocative!  lie  sees  the  Texas  humbug 
which  lie  so  vehemently  patronized,  exploded — lie 
sees  the  people  of  the  United  States  firm,  resolved, 
and  zealous  for  the  Union,  and  caring  not  a fig  for 
Texas:  He  secs,  as  lie  lias  seen  many  times  before, 
that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  tack  to  fulfil  Dr. 
Dwight’s  prophecy.  He  sees  that  there  is  no  chance 
either  for  the  establishment  of  a southern  confede- 
racy by  the  instrumentality  of  Texas,  or  for  free 
trade,  a more  ruinous  humbug  than  the  other,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  comfortably  provided  for  also  by 
Uncle  Sam,  has  become  reasonable,  moderate,  and 
compromising.  He  is  now  opposed  to  extreme  mea- 
sures! Perhaps  he  himself  authorised  Mr.  Isaac  E. 
Holmes,  member  of  congress  from  Charleston  to 
relate  to  the  people  of  Charleston,  in  a speech  the 
other  day,  what  Mr.  Holmes  called  a very  remarka- 
ble or  striking  [or  some  such  phrase,]  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Calhoun!  It  was  this:  that  Mr.  Hoimes  had 
heard  Mr.  Calhoun  say,  that  perhaps  of  all  men  he 
was  most  attached  to  the  Union!  Every  reader 
familiar  with  history,  will  agree  that  this  was  strik- 
ing, both  historically  and  anecdoticali) ! 

But  from  whatever  cause,  Mr.  Calhoun  refuses  to 
advance  with  Holmes,  Rhett,  and  the  violent  dis- 
ci n ion ists:  Federal  pap  may  have  palsied  him,  or 
common  sense  informed  him,  tiiat  tiiat  is  not  the  way 
to  accomplish  Dr.  Dwight's  tlattei  ing  and  fallacious 
prophesy:  he  has  paused! 

What  is  the  consequence?  Rhelt,  from  his  vehe- 
mence and  impetuosity  of  character  and  talent,  is 
the  true  head  of  the  party  in  Soulh  Carolina,  or 
about  to  become  so,  and  lie  and  h is  comrades  are 
about  lo  act  towards  Calhoun,  the  very  part  which 
Robespierre  and  the  mountain  acted  against  the 
milder  Girond  ists.  Ithettandliis  organ,  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  conducted  by  his  brother  in  law,  have 
denounced  Calhoun  in  tiiat  style  of  semi  and  dis- 
guised and  significant  denunciation,  which  is  the 
most  certain  precursor  of  the  guillotine. 

We  regard  Mr.  Calhoun  as  dethroned  in  South 
Carolina,  as  not  having  the  confidence  of  the  “move- 
ment” party  there,  the  “mountain;”  that  party 
is  resolved  to  dissolve  the  Union,  under  the  preten- 
ces of  Texas.-and  the  tariff',  or  if  they  are  rot  suffi- 
cient for  their  purposes  any  other  pretences;  tiiat 
disunion  party  which , composed  of  the  more  ardent 
young  spirits  who  have  grown  up  since  1332,  under 
the  teachings  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  are  ready  now  to 
throw  Calhoun  himself  overboard,  if  lie  hesitates! 
Sucli  is  the  natural  course  of  revolutions! 

When  Colonel  Benton  poured  his  ruthless  fire  into 
Cen.  McDuffie  upon  that  memorable  Saturday  in  the 
senate,  and  when  McDuffie  cowered  before  that  pit- 
iless storm  of  patriotic  indignation,  Mr.  llhett  was 
present,  and  said  audibly,  that  Soutli  Carolina  must 
be  represented  by  men  whose  blood  ran  more  fiercely 
in  their  veins!  That  was  the  precognition,  and  the 
premonitory  symptom  of  a change?  Robert  Barn- 
well Rhett,  we  now  regard  as  the  master  spirit  of  the 
Soulh  Carolina  movement  of  disaffection.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn can  no  more  head  the  impending,  violent  and 
insurrectionary  movements,  than  one  of  the  super- 
annuated marshals  of  Louis  XVI,  could  have  plan- 
ned the  fields  of  Marengo  or  Austerlitz. 

Upon  this  very  grave  subject,  vre  shall  have  but 
too  much  to  say,” 
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BUSINESS  REPORT  OF  TIIE  WEEK. 

The  U.  S.  revenue.  The  receipts  at  the  New  York 
custom  house,  during  the  week  ending  the  lOih  i nst.. , 
amounted  to  $975,000!  This  exceeds  any  previous 
week  by  $150,000.  There  was  received  at  the  Boston 
custom  house  during  the  week  ending  the  3d  i nst.,  $240,- 
000,  and  during  the  month  of  July,  $040,000. 

The  amount  of  deposites  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury 
in  the  various  sub-treasuries,  will  be  found  under  the 
national  head. 

Fortunate  it  has  been,  indeed,  for  the  country,  that 
importations  had  the  restraint  of  the  existing  tariff.  But  lor 
the  duties  imposed,  and  requiring  those  duties  to  be  paid 
in  cash  as  levied  upon  the  home  valuation — but  for  those 
wholesome  restraints  upon  importations,  what  amountof 
foreign  frippery  we  should  have  inundating  ns,  is  happily 
left  To  conjecture.  Remove  the  tariff— give  Europeans 
the  “Free  Trade”  they  are  so  earnestly  contending  for, 
and  “the  Philistians  would  be  upon  us,” sure  enough,  and 
we,  shorn  of  our  locks,  would  be  left  to  their  merciless 
pelting,  aye,  and  deserve  it  too,  for  our  egregious  folly, 
as  Samson  did,  for  seeking  h is  foreign  enjoyments,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  laws  of  true  patriotism. 

Specie,  which  we  take  to  be,  by  and  targe,  the  most 
efficient  “regulator”  of  exchanges,  lias  ’at  length  begun 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  immense  importations,  of  the 
last  eight  months.  Exchange  on  London  having,  dur- 
ing the  week,  advanced  at  N.  York  to  a 10;  about 
300,000  silver  dollars  had  to  be  shovelled  out  by  t he 
banks,  and  went  in  the  last  packet  for  Europe.  This 
will  check'iinports  somewhat,  it  is  to.  be  hoped,  for  our 
exports  now  bear  a wrong  proportion  to  the  imports. 
The  banks . instantly  take  the  bint  and  contract  their 
issues.  Looking  back  n few  years,  we  shall  find  that  an 
expansion  of  the  circulation  and  increase  in  the  imports 
took  place  simultaneously,  and  on  the  other  hand  a con-  I 
traction  of  the  circulation  and  decrease  of  the  imports 
occurred  together.  The  following  table  contains  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  banks  in  the  United 
Stater-  near  the  cnnmenceinent  of  each  year  from  1334 
to  1841;  and  al-o  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber in  eacli  of  those  years: 


Years. 

Circulation. 

Imvorts. 

Exports. 

1834, 

93,839  570 

126,521,332 

101,936  976 

1835, 

103  692,495 

149,895,742 

121.693,577 

1836, 

140  301.038 

189,980  035 

128,063,040 

1S37, 

149.185,890 

140,989.217 

117,419,376 

1838, 

116,133,910 

113,717,404 

108,486,616 

1839, 

135,170,995 

162,0.92,132 

121,0*8,416 

1840, 

116,572,790 

107.141.519 

131,571  950 

1841, 

1 15,905,342 

127.945,483 

121,851,803 

1842, 

no  returns 

100,162,087 

104,591,534 

The  money  market  begins  to  resume  some  activity 
with  the  return  of  business  men  from  the  watering  placps,  j 
and  the  arrival  of  western  and  southern  merchants  for . 
fall  supplies. 

Money,  says  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  j 
the  15th,  is  abundant,  short  loans  are  effected  at  4|  a 5 
per  annum;  business  paper  3 to  6 months,  5 a 6 per  ct 
The  demand  for  stocks  has  improved;  large  amounts 
have  been  taken  for  i.-i  vestment. 

Bank  items.  Ffty  thousand  dollars  more  of  relief 
notes  W:  re  destroyed  according  to  law,  on  the  13th  ull. 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Freights.  Cotton  is  taken  at  New  York  for  Liver- 
pool, at  three  sixteenths  of  a penny  per  pound!' 

Cotton  market.  The  price  at  New  York  lias  de- 
clined full  j cent  per  pound  since  the  arrival  of  the  Ca- 
ladenia.  About  GOO  bales  per  day  go  off,  at,  Upland  and 
Florida,  ordinary  io  middling  5ja6|;  middling  fair  to  fair 
7ja7§;  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  oidinary  to  middling 
5jali7;  middling  fair  to  fair  TjaSj,  The  arrivals  of  the 
week  comprise  25  New  Orleans,  1,376  Mobile,  252  Flo- 
rida, 655  Georgia,  439  Sonth  Carolina — total  2,747  bales — 
making  a total  since  1st  August  of  6,456  bales.  Exports 
same  time,  0.217  bales.  Total  exports  since  1st  Sept. 
’43 — 1,598,870,  against  1,996,250  last  season  same  time, 
and  1,444.494  the  season  before. 

Sales  dining  the  week  ending  3d  instant,  at  New  Or- 
leans, 14,000  bales  at  4a7|  cents;  during  the  week  ending 
Vlh  instant,  at  Savannah  248  bales  Upland  at  6ja63 — at 
Charleston,  1,000  bales  at  5a7j. 

Crops — ' Cotton.  Accounts  from  the  cotton  region  in- 
dicate generally  a very  full  crop— the  region  that  suffered 
by  the  late  inundations  excepted.  From  one  or  two 
sections,  heavy  complains  of  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar 
are  made.  A bale  of  new  cotton  has  already  readied 
New  York  from  Savannah. 

The  wheat  crop  is  complained  of,  as  usual,  in  some 
places,  as  turning  out  below  what  was  expected,  but  the 
general  account  is,  that  it  is  superior  in  quality,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  aggregate  will  be  greater  than  any 
previous  year.  Indian  corn , the  great  staple,  promises 
fair.  Grass  is  abundant.  Fruit  never  was  better  or 
more  abundant  Markets  cheap.  Tobacco  looks  well. 

The  sugar  cRor,  is  represented  as  very  promising 
through  Arkansas.  A letter  dated  De  Soto  Palish,  La.. 
July  26,  1844,  says:  ‘‘Never  were  crops  more  promising 
in  this  and  adjoining  parishes.  Corn  is  so  very  abun- 
dant that,  like  last-season,  it  may  again  be  bought  at  12g 
to  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  should  occasional  showers 
continue  and  no  casualty  happen  to  the  cotton  crop,  it 
will  yield  a bale  to  the  acre  in  our  parish  The  200,000 


bales  represented  to  be  lost,  by  floods,  on  the  bottom 
land  will  be  amply  replaced,  I- judge,  by  augmented 
crops  on  the  uplands,” 

Toeacco  in  Connecticut.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  “That  large  quantities  of  tobacco  are  now  grown 
in  Connecticut,  amounting  in  1840  to  half  a million 
of  pounds.  So  profitable  is  this  article,  that  as  much  as 
sixty  dollars  an  acre  has  been  paid  for  land  upon  which 
to  grow  it,— a price  equal  probably  to  half  the  value  of 
the  land  except  for  this  purpose.  Some  men  have  gone 
largely  into  the  business,  with  hiring  land,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  after  spending  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
on  rent  and  labor,  they  shall  have  fifty  dollars  left  as 
profit.  Connecticut  tobacco  brings  a very  high  price  for 
making  segars,  and  most  of  it  is  exported  to  Europe  for 
that  purpose.  It  sells  at  6 to  15  cents  a pound  in  this 
market,  and  when  it  has  inhaled  the  atmosphere  of 
Cuba  by  a temporary  warehousing  there,  it  sometimes 
commands  twenty  cents  and  upwards. 

Colonization.  A meeting  in  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
resolved  to  raise  $1,000  of  the  $20,000  needed  to  pur- 
chase certain  territory  contiguous  to  Liberia. 

Deaths — At  New  York  during  the  last  week  216,  of 
which  80  were  under  one  year  of  age;  28  were  from 
Ireland,  7 other  foreigners;  14  were  colored  persons;  29 
died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia  92,  of  which  33  were  under  one  year; 
10  were  persons  of  color;  14  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  74,  of  which  23  were  under  one  year;  12 
were  free  colored,  5 slaves;  14  died  of  consumption. 

At  Charleston , -S’.  C.  3 adults,  1 child,  whites;  3 color- 
ed children — total  7. 

At  St  Louis,  week  ending  29th  alt. , 51,  all  whites;  38 
being  males,  and  16  females. 

Ex  governor  Daniel  Dunklin,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Jefferson  county,  Mo.,  on  the  25th  July,  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age. 

The  Hon.  Henry  A.  Muhlenlurg,  recently  minister 
from  the  United  States  to  Austria,  formerly  a senator  in 
congress,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  loco  candidate 
fur  governor  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  whilst  enter- 
ing his  door,  Reading,  Berks  county,  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  inst.,  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  expired 
next  morning,  in  the  58;h  year  of  his  age.  The  public 
confidence  which  he  enjoyed,  is  his  eulogy. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Murphy , late  U.  S.  charge  d’affairs  to  Tex- 
as, died  at  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  13th  ul t.  of  yellow 
fever.  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  his  sta- 
tion. 

Elections.  North  Carolina.  The  result  for  the  le- 
gislature is  ascertained. . In  the  senate,  which  had  last 
year  a loco  majority  of  10,  the  whigs  have  now  a majo- 
rity of  two.  In  the  commons,  last  year  loc  > by  a majo- 
rity of  16,  the  whigs  have  now  a majority  of  twenty- 
two — whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  twenty-four. 

Graham’s  (whig)  majority  for  governor  i3  between 
three  and  four  thousand.  Two  counties  yet  to  be  heard 
from. 

Kentucky.  41  counties  beard  from,  give  Owsley  ( W.) 
a majority  of  5,264.  There  will  be  a large  whig  majori- 
ty in  the  legislature. 

Indiana.  The  senate,  last  year,  26  locos,  24  whigs;  so 
far  as  heard  from  the  whigs  have  now  25,  the  locos  21, 
and  four  be  to  heard  from,  all  of  which  last  year  were 
loco. 

The  house,  last  year,  54  loco  to  46  whig;  so  far  ns 
heard  from  now,  stands  55  whig  to  29  loco, — 16  to  be 
heard  from. 

The  whigs  of  course,  will  have  a decided  majority  on 
joint  bollot,  important,  as  a United  States  senator  is  to 
l be  elected. 

The  loco  mnjoritv  in  1843,  in  aggregate  vote,  was 
2,013;  on  which,  in  25  counties,  the  whigs  gain  1,362. — 
The  other  counties  we  have  as  yet  no  returns  from. 

Illinois.  Wentworth  (loco)  is  re-elected  to  congress 
from  the  Chicago  district,  by  an  increased  majority,  and 
Hoge  (loco)  is  elected  from,  the  Mormon  district.  The 
vote  at  Nauvoo  stood — Hoge  1,275,  Sweet  20. 

The  state  no  doubt  remains  loco  in  all  its  departments. 

Missouri.  We  have  returns  from  only  a few  spots. 
St.  Louis  goes  for  the  whigs  by  a heavy  majority,  gain- 
ing 5 members  to  the  legislature;  2 do  from  St.  Charles, 

1 from  Jefferson,  and  1 from  Lincoln.  The  locos  gain 
one  from  Marion. 

The  votes  fir  governor  leave  the  result  very  doubtful 
between  the  hards  and  softs — loco.  The  whigs  run  no 
candidate. 

Alabama.  The  loco  candidate  is  elected  to  congress 
in  place  of  Dixon  Lewis,  elected  to  the  senate. 

There  are  considerable  changes  in  the  county  repre- 
sentations,— pro  and  con.  The  state  will  be  loco  by 
about  the  usual  majority,  so  far  as  the  returns  received, 
enables  us  to  judge. 

New  Jersey  constitutional  question,  So  far  as  we 
have  returns,  the  votes  are  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  the  new 
constitution.  It  is  adopted  without  doubt. 

Louisiana  state  bonds.  Arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  the  redemption  of  the  $1,750,009  of  state 
bonds  issued  in  favor  of  the  Union  Bank,  and  due  on 
the  1st  November)  proximo.  The  arrangements  were 
concluded  by  Messrs.  Baring  & Brothers,  represented 
by  Gov.  Roman  and  E J.  Fursiall.  Esq. 

f N.  Orleans  Bee,  Aug.  6. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  statistics.  According 
to  the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  1843-4,  the 
society  in  the  United  States  and  Texas,  have  now — 


Total  number  ol  preachers  12,708 

Being  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole 
standing  army  of  the  U.  States. 

Of  this  number,  there  are  of  regular 
clergy,  or  travelling  preachers  4,282 

Superannuated  clergy  339 

Local,  or  lay  preachers  8,087 


There  were,  during  the  last  year,  thirty-one  withdraw- 
als, and  two  expelled,  from  the  number  of  travelling 
preachers. 

The  number  of  white  members,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, has  been  reduced  during  the  year,  from  9,339  to 
8,782;  and  of  colored  members,  from  4,530  to  3,453 — ag- 
gregate diminution  1,534. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  members  of  the  twen- 
ty four  churches  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been,  of  whites,  from  11,093  to  10,343;  of  the  co- 
lored, from  231  to  117 — aggregate  decrease  799. 

The  decrease  of  white  members  in  the  twenty-two 
churches  of  New  York  city  and  county,  lias  been,  from 
9,746  to  9,424 — say  322;  but  the  number  of  colored  mem- 
bers has  increased  from  34  to  44 — say  20 — total  de- 
crease 302. 

The  five  churches  of  Brooklyn,  the  white  members 
have  decreased  from  2,020  to  1,820,  and  the  colored, 
from  11  to  8— total  203. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  four  conferences,  viz:  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  the 
nggtcgate  decrease  was  7,514. 

The  aggregate  increase  within  the  whole  of  the  con- 
ferences during  the  last  year,  was  102,831 

The  aggregate  of  the  previous  year  154,624 

Making  a total  number  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U. 

States  and  Texas,  of  1,171,356 

Mesmerism.  Professor  Rogers  is  on  a visit  at  Bridge- 
town, N.  J.,  where,  in  the  presence  of  several  physicians 
and  a respectable  audience,  the  Chronicle  alleges, 
“Miss  Martha”  played  chess  correctly  withoneofthe 
physicians,  whilst  her  eyes  were  effectually  enveloped, 
read  newspapers,  &c.  &c. 

Mississippi  crevasse.  The  fearful  height  which  t he 
river,  swelled  by  western  floods,  had  attained  at  New 
Orleans  by  the  first  week  of  August,  held  that  communi- 
ty exceedingly  uneasy.  A gale  from  the  south,  bring- 
ing a high  tide  from  sea,  at  such  a crisis,  would  indeed 
be  awful.  Of  that  we  have  no  indications,  but  such 
was  the  continued  heiglv  of  the  river  never  before 
known  that  a crevasse,  which  opened  a few  miles  above 
the  city,  defied  all  attempts  to  close  it.  When  the  last 
intelligence  left,  (the  8th  inst.)  the  roaring  of  the  waters 
through  the  breach  could  be  heard  for  the  distance  of 
two  miles.  Water  covered  the  whole  of  the  adjacent 
country  for  miles.  Crowds  of  people  were  standing  on 
the  remaining  levee,  looking  upon  the  devastation,  un- 
able to  render  the  least  assistance. 

Pennsylvania  public  works.  The  legislature  before 
the  last,  passed  an  act  for  the  sale  at  auction  of  the  pub- 
lic works.  Measures  were  taken  accordingly  for  com- 
mencing the  sale  of  the  Delaware  canal,  but  such  was 
the  rush  for  stock,  that  the  commissioners  were  unable 
to  tiansact  at  all,  and  were  obliged  to  close  the  concern 
to  preserve  life  and  limb.  The  price  then  fixed  by  the 
legislature,  was  $1,650,000,  payable  in  state  stock,  and 
that  was  then  at  4Sa50  per  cent . consequently  the  work 
would  have  cost  the  purchaser  at  that  rate  a trifle  over 
$800,000.  The  day  passed,  on  which  a sale  was  to  be 
made,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made.  Flattered  by 
the  apparent  demand,  the  legislature  last  session  renew- 
ed the  order  to  sell,  but  raised  the  price  to  $2,500,000. — 
The  price  of  state  stock  having  also  in  the  mean  time 
advanced  some  25  per  cent.,  the  cost  to  a purchaser 
when  offered  last  week  at  auction,  would  have  been 
more  than  double  what  it  could  have  been  had  at  last 
year,— say  $1,875,000  at  least.  At  that  price,  but  one 
bid  was  made,  and  for  only  one  share.  It  was  to  be  sold 
in  shares  of  $100  each,  at  not  less  than  par,  payable  in 
state  stock  at  par.  Twenty  days  the  commissioners  have 
tu  effect  a sale  in.  Some  think  it  will  be  sold  before  the 
time  expires. 

Refugees  in  France.  It  is  stated  that  France  has 
paid  40,000,000  francs  for  the  support  of  indigent  refu- 
gees in  her  dominions,  since  1831.  There  are  now  about 
15,000  refugees  in  that  country,  chiefly  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Polish  and  Italian,  of  whom  one- third  receive  re- 
lief. 

The  Quail,  a superior  species  of  Mush-melon  from  the 
Mediterranean,  now  cultivated  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  is 
highly  commended  in  the  papers  ol  that  city.  Some 
weighing  14  to  15  lbs.  eacli. 

Sanitary.  New  Orleans  continues  up  to  the  last 
dates  from  there  quite  healthy.  Two  fatal  deaths  of 
yellow  fever  contracted  at  Vicksburg,  occurred  on  the  2d 
inst.  Savannah  and  Charleston  up  to  still  later  dates, 
were  quite  healthy.  At  all  the  settlements  and  planta- 
tions on  the  Mississippi,  above  Vicksburg,  great  sickness 
and  suffering  prevail,  the  effect  of  the  late  overflow  of 
water.  The  steamboat  Narragansett,  says  the  Louisville 
Journal  of  the  1st  inst.,  took  many  sick  persons  on  her 
last  trip,  of  which  four  died  on  the  passage.  Many  of 
the  settlers  have  lost  every  thing,  and  beg  their  passage 
up  to  any  point  an  the  Ohio,  so  that  they  can  escape 
front  the  sickness  and  misery  that  surround  them. 

From  the  two  fatal  cases  recorded  in  this  number, 
Gen.  Murphy  and  Lieut.  Porter,  we  regret  to  learn  that 
the  yellow  fever  is  prevailing  at  Galveston,  Texas. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamship  Acadia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
18th  bringing  Liverpool  dates  of  the  3d  instant. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms 
are  encouraging  as  regards  the  condition  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  crops.  This,  with  the  existing  abun- 
dance of  money  and  employment  of  the  manufactu- 
ring and  laboring  classes,  the  Times  says,  is  highly 
unfavorable  to  the  movements  of  anti-corn  law 
league,  whose  reverses  within  the  last  few  years,  ex- 
cept the  city  of  London  election,  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded its  triumphs.  It  says,  further,  that  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright,  the  moving  spirits  of  the  league, 
complain  of  the  public  apathy  about  free  trade,  and 
that  something  very  like  a threat  of  withdrawing 
into  private  life  has  proceeded  from  the  latter  gen- 
tleman. 

The  business  of  the  present  session'of  parliament 
was  expected  to  close  in  about  a week,  so  as  to  af- 
ford the  judges  and  law  lords  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing and  coming  to  some  decision  on  the  writ  of 
error  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  other 
state  prisoners.  Judgment,  it  is  understood,,  will 
be  given  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  Many  bills  have  been  deferred  to  the  ensu- 
ing session. 

The  Queen’s  Accouchement.  The  queen, L domes-- 
ticated  at  Windsor  castle,  taking  daily  rides  in  her 
poney  phaeton  with  prince  Albert,  and  walking  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  castle  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted. The  apartment  selected  for  the  accouche- 
ment of  her  majesty  at  Windsor  Castle,.is  in  the  Au- 
gusta Tower.  This  apartment,  is  also,  in.  every 
respect  admirably  situated  and  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  has  been  selected. 

The  Belgian  governmenthas  takenstrong  measures 
to  punish  the  Prussian  government  for  having  raised 
the  duties  on  the  iron  of  Belgium.  A good  deal  of 
vexation  and  ill  blood  exists  in  England  on  the 
subject.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  have 
both  alluded  to  it  in  their  respective  places  in 
ment — each  in  strong  terms  of  ccndem  — '-1011- 

Ireland.  Lord  f leytesh”;;-7  uecn  duly  installed 
as  British  viceroy ir®rand’  The  tsland  ts  compara- 
tively p":-"  O’Connell  continues  at  easy  quarters 
jp  <-<3  prison  with  his  rent  still  pouring  in.  Its  latest 
weekly  amount  was  14301. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  company  has  brought 
an  action  against  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  postmaster 
general,  for  <£48,000  charged  for  letters  carried  by 
their  railway  trains. 

FRANCE. 

The  news  from  Tahiti  presents  a misunderstanding 
there  between  the  British  and  French  authorities. — 
Peremptory  apologies  have  been  demanded,  by  the 
British  government.  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
have,alluded  to  the  subject  in  the  British  parliament. 
Plte  English  papers  expect  that  Louis  Philippe  will 
have  Itis  ollicers  there  cashiered,  as  they  say  they 
exceeded  their  authority.  The  war  party  in  France 
will  be  sure  to  turn  Louis  Philippe’s  apologies,  when 
made,  into  account  against  him. 

In  Morocco  it  seems  that  marshal  Bugeaud  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Moors  on  the  3d  July,  number- 
ing 4000  horsemen  and  3000  cavalry;  Abdel  Kader 
was  present;  the  marshal  put  their  forces  to  flight  and 
had  advanced  three  days  tourney  beyond  Oncbda 
XVI  Vol. — Sig  “(J. 


Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  exertions  of  their  consul  general  Mr. 
Hay , who  had  gone  from  Tangier  via  Mogadore  to 
Morocco  to  exert  his  diplomacy  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  or  rather  to  check  the  French,  it  may 
justly  be  hoped  that  the  latter  will  at  once  extend 
by  their  arms  the  power  and  influence  of  their  civ- 
ilization over  the  whole  of  northwestern  Africa,  as 
the  British  themselves  have  done  to  greater  or  less 
extent  over  India,  China,  &c.  Louis  Philippe  howev- 
er values  too  strongly  the  countenance  or  alliance 
of  England  to  venture  boldly  upon  any  scheme  of 
African  conquest  without  first  duly  weighing  the 
many  possible  chances  which  might  result  from  its 
loss,  involving  the  peace  of  Europe  and  his  own 
throne.  He  has  already  shocked  somewhat  the  ten- 
ure of  his  popularity  by  an  appeal  lately  to  the 
French  for  a dotation  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  youn- 
ger branches  of  his  royal  family,  already  swelling  in 
wealth. 

Statistics.  General  Paixhans  afforded  some  in- 
teresting statistical  details  with  respect  ft.o  the  ar- 
my and  other  points,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Restated  the  military  ex- 
penditure for  1821  to  have  been  6,920,0001;  for  1827, 
8,640,000/;  for  1839,  9,840,0001;  for  1841,  14,240,- 
0001;  for  1842,  16,080,000  The  expenditure  in  the 
Naval  department  was,  in  the  year  lb21,  1,800,0001 
in  1827,  2,680,0001;  in  1839,  3,160,0001;  in  1841,  5,- 
000,0001;  and  in  1842,  5,600,0001; 

France  has  not  more  sailors  at  this  moment,  when 
the  population  is  thirty  four  millions,  than  in  1776, 
when  it  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  millions.  Her 
steam  engines  in  1819  amounted  to  200,  equivalent 
to  the  labors  of  40,000  hands;  in  1830,  they  had  risen 
to  57.5,  equal  to  118,000  hands;  and  in  1341,  to  3807, 
equal  to  780,000  hands. 

GERMANS. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states  that  the  receipts  ol. 
the  import,  export,  and  transit  duties,  by  the  Zollve- 
re  in,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year.,, 
amounted  to  4,700,000  crowns,  of  which  4,585,600 
were  from  imports. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  at  starting  on  July  26th  on 
a visit  to  Silesia  and  Vienna,  was  fired  at  by  a man 
said  to  be  a maniac,  named  Tscheck.  The  motive 
was  said  to  be  revenge  for  the  king’s  having  dismiss- 
ed his  petrtionfoi  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  post 
as  burgomaster  of  Storkow.  It  is  the  first  incident 
of  the  kind  in  Prussian  history.  He  was  secured 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  the  indig- 
nant concourse.  The  king  escaped  uninjured. 

ITALY. 

A letter  from  Bologna  of  the  27th  of  July  announ- 
ces the  execution  of  Signor  Gardinghi,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  by  sentence  of  court  marshal;  He  was 
shot  in  thd  back  the  preceding  day.  His  execution 
had  excited  a most  painful  sensation,  but  little  «“[• 
culated  to  allay  the  ferment  that  seem°  10 ■ prevail 
throughout  Italy. 

The  Papal  States  r—“nue  tranquil,  the  principal 
leaders  of  th«- ic“e  insurrection  having  either  been 
,,1-isoners  or  having  fled  from  Italy. 

PERSIA. 

There  have  been  some  terrible  earthquakes  in 
Persia.  Tabrez,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan  equally  felt 
them.  Kiashar,  Mana,  and  various  other  cities, 
towns  or  villages,  were  more  or  less  overthrown, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

By.  the  Overland  Mail-.  The  dates  from  Bom- 
bay, are  to  the  20th  of  June,  from  Calcutta  to  the 
11th,  and  China, to  the  1st  of  May.  The  most  unset- 
tled territory  in  Ipdia  is  the  Punjaub,  were  matters 
wear  a very  feverish  appearance.  Gwalior  is  tran- 
quil. 

The  cotton  market  of  the  various  “celestial”  em- 
poriums was  very  dull  and  profitless.  The  recall  of 
Lord  Ejlenborough  has  excited  no  less  surprise  than 
satisfaction.  He  was  not  expected  to  leave  hefor.e 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 

FRANCE  AND  ST.  DOMINGO; 

The  New  York  Courier  des  Etats  Units  slates 
that  the  government  of  France  has  been  called  on  to 
decide  whether  it  will  accept  the  protectorate  of  the 
government  of  the  Domingan  Republic,  lately  es- 
tablished in  the  Spanish  portions  of  the  island  of 
Hayti,  and  that  it  has  decided  in  rejecting  the  offer. 
The  Courier  argues  that  the  French  government 
was  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  course  in 


consequence  of  the  obligations  which  it  was  under 
by  treaty  with  the  government  of  Port  au  Prince, 
ar.d  quotes  the  language  of  the  Paris  Presse,  of  July 
13,  to  prove  that  the  government  had  disapproved 
an  actof  Rear  Admiral  De  Mosges  in  “accepting  the 
protectorate.” 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  however,  of  July  15,  says 
that  it  was  by  a decision  of  the  3d  of  March  last, 
that  it  was  determined  to  appoint  Rear  Admiral  La- 
place to  succeed  M.  De  Mosges  in  the  command  of 
the  station  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  latter  having  completed  a three  years’  tour  of 
duty  in  that  command,  and  having  several  times  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  return  to  France.  The  Journal 
des  Debats  states  at  the  same  time  that  the  king’s  gov- 
ernment had  recently  determined  to  augment  the 
number  of  vessels  destined  to  the  station  on  the 
coast  of  Hayti,  and  had  assigned  to  it  the  frigate 
Thetis,  which  is  lilting  out  at  Brest,  and  had  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  her  Captain  Lartigue,  who  is 
to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  commandant  of  the 
station,  Rear  Admiral  Laplace. 

The  Presse,  in  the  article  quoted  by  the  Courier, 
after  speaking  of  the  promptness  with  which  Admi- 
ral de  Mosges  had  acted  in  the  emergency  in  which 
he  found  himself  at  Hayti,  goes  on  to  remark  as  fol- 
lows. “Thus  far  nothing  could  go  on  better.  Skill, 
firmness,  and  we  may  add  success,  such  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  French  representative  at  Hayti.  But  un- 
fortunately questions  like  that  of  which  Rear  Admi- 
ral de  Mosges  has  undertaken  the  solution,  do  not 
end,  by  the  fact  more  or  less  accomplished,  but  di- 
plomacy must  have  a large  share  in  them.  This  has 
been  the  consequence.  On  one  part,  Spain  lias  never 
abandoned  her  rights  over  her  ancient  possession,  has 
addressed  energetic  representations  upon  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued,  and  has  made  an  appeal  to 
the  loyalty  of  France;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
land, which  is  no  more  blind  than  we  are  to  the  fu- 
ture reserved  for  the  Hayticn  republic,  and  which 
understands  how  to  interpret  the  convention  of  1838, 
wishes  to  extend  her  hand  gloved  with  the  protectorate, 
to  the  French  part  oflhe  island,  that  country  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  rich,  of  which  the  Spanish  part  was  never 
but  an  insignificant  appendage.  Opposed  in  her  pro- 
jects by  the  representations  of  our  cabinet,  England 
replies  to  us  by  objecting  to  us  our  own  conduct. 
Thus  it  is  protectorate  for  protectorate,  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  running  after  the  protectorate  of  the 
south  we  run  the  risk  of  seeing  that  of  the  north  fall 
into  the  hands  of  England.  Thus  in  seeking  to  create 
rights  over  that  which  does  not  belong  to  us,  we 
lay  ourselves  open  in  some  sort  to  the  claims  of  a 
rival  nation  over  that  which  lias  never  ceased  to  be- 
long to  us,  and  if  wo  recollect  what  is  the  compari- 
son between  one  of  these  territories  and  the  other,  it 
tie  added  that  we  let  drop  the  substance  for  the 
shadow.  Such  is  the  situation  of  things  which  has 
determined  the  government  to  appoint  a substitute  for 
Admiral  Mosges.  The  officer  who  succeeds  him 
has  a great  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  and  things 
of  the  country  where  he  will  have  so  delicate  a mis- 
sion to  perforin.  He  is  besides  in  the  intimate  con- 
fidence of  the  minister  of  the  Marine,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Vice  Admiral  de  Mackau  understands 
the  Haylien  question  thoroughly.  Capt-.  Lartigue  will 
therefore  have  the  advantage  of  setting  out  with  com- 
plete and  precise  instructions  which  will  facilitate 
the  execution  of  his  undertaking. 

The  Courier  des  Etats  Units  in  the  same  paper 
gives  information  of  an  important  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  Dominican  government  on  the  13th 
of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  the  article  above  quo- 
ted was  published  at  Paris.  Itappears  that  the  troops 
and  the  people  of  St.  Domingo  in  a body,  deposed 
the  Junta  of  government,  and  made  Gen.  Santa  Anna 
president  by  acclamation,  which  trust  he  had  under- 
taken. 

HAYTI. 

Capt.  Gutts.  of  the  brig  Hayti,  which  arrived  last 
night,  in  the  short  passage  of  11  days,  informs  us  that 
General  Acao,  the  principal  leader  of  the  late  revo- 
lution at  Aux  Cayes,  has  been  induced  by  president 
Gurrierre,  with  promises  of  promotion,  &c.  to  visit 
Port  au  Prince,  and  immediately  upon  his  arrival  he 
was  imprisoned,  where  he  was  when  Capt.  Cutts  sail- 
ed— it  was  supposed  he  would  be  shot.  The  parti- 
zans  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island,  have  acknowl- 
eged  the  government  and  applied  for  protection, 

[.V.  Y Tribune. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

John  A.  Bryan,  of  Ohio,  lo  be  charge  d’affaires  to 
the  republic  of  Pern. 

Thomas  D.  Moseley,  to.  he  altorney  of  the  U.  Slates 
for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  in  the  place  of 
John  M.  Lea,  resigned. 

Horatio  Ball,  to  be  a justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county  of  Alexandria  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Consuls.  Robert  Walsh,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
c i l y of  Paris. 

Alexander  Tod,  for  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  the 
place  of  John  Gliddon,  deceased. 

Robert  L.  McIntosh,  for  the  port  of  Lufowchou, 
in  China. 

J din  P..  Williams  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  Auck- 
land islands  in  l lie  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lien  of  Ins  ap- 
point non!  for  the  ‘‘Bay  of  Islands,”  in  New  Zealand, 
revoked 

Stationery  For  Congress.  A correspondent  of 
(he  Ne-A  York  Post  complains  that  the  clerk  of  the 
hou-e  of  representatives  has  disregarded  the  act  of 
congress  which  requires  him  to  advertise  for  propo- 
sals io  supply  the  house  with  stationery,  &c.  (givi/ig 
the  preference  to  domesiic.  manufacture  when  of  the 
same  quantity  and  prices  ) lie  says:  “Having  made 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  with  a view  of  offering  for  the 
same,  I was  surprised  10  lear.i  that  Mr.  McNulty  had, 
in  violation  of  said  law.  purchased  of  his  friend  in  N. 
York,  ihc  necessary  anunuiL  of  stationery,  &c.  (most- 
ly hm-igu)  f r the  m-xt.  congress,  thereby  cutting  off 
competition,  at  the  cost  to  the  government  of  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  amount.” 

The  Zoll  Vf.rein  Treaty-  The  Manheim  Jour- 
nal o t the  26. h install!  soy-:  We  learn  fiom  Wash- 

ington iluil  the  negotiations  between  the  Zoll  Verein 
and  the  American  government  are  not  absolutely 
given  up.  rJ  lie  propositions  are  not  formally  rejec- 
ted . lor  the  senate  has  not  yet  taken  them  into  con- 
sideration. The  president  has  sent  instructions  to 
Mr.  Wheaton  io  renew  ilm  negotiations  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  Zoll  Verein.  The  opposition  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  taken  into  consideration;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  reroaik  that  the  cities  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  ratifica- 
tions.” 


'Whs  Chinese  Mission.  A correspondent  of  the 
i .js/.-ii  Courier  gives  a long,  but  interesting  account, 
apparently  uciTVeu  lnuin  Mr.  Cushing  himself,  of  the 
manner  i which  b-n  has  set  about  the  negotiation 
vv  iih  ihe  Chinese  authorities. 

In  preparing  his  despatches  for  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, mr.  Cushing  has  le!t  himself  compelled  “to 
change  many  thi,  gs,”  as  he  says,  “in  the  use,  or 
raihei  in  ti  e abuse,  of  proper  names.”  Among  a peo- 
ple so  punctilious  as  I lie  Chinese,  matters  which 
would  be  of  trifling  moment  elsewhere,  hecome  im- 
poriant.  The  peculiar  nature  of  their  language  throws 
uncommon  perplexities  in  the  0|  negotiation; 

and  a little  ignorance  or  unskilUilnt-ss  in  u,e  )lse  0f 
words  may  load  lo  serious  results.  It  is  well  krienvn. 
that  all  the  Chinese  characiets  are  ideographic;  they 
ex,u ; ss  not  only  sounds,  lull  things.  Consequently 
there  aie  no  unmeaning  proper  names  in  Chinese,  as 
Boston , Worcester,  John,  Ti mull ty,  Johnson,  I'homp 
son,  &e.  All  names  are  significant,  as  Pe  kin,  the 
northern  capital;  Nan-kin,  the  southern  capital;  Can- 
ton the  eastern  palace , &c.:  and  so  with  the  names  of 
men.  Now  in  making  the  selection  of  characters  to 
write  names,  there  is  a great  latitude  of  choice, 
owing  lo  the  multiplicity  of  characters  for  eaeh-sy lia- 
ble in  Chinese;  the  sound  E,  for  instance,  may  be 
written  many  hundred  different  way  s.  If  a hundred 
persons  were  to  sit  down  to  u rile  II.  e name  of  Wash- 
ington, no  t i o ol  them  would  write  it  alike,  except 
by  chance.  In  selecting  characters  for  proper  names, 
Uie  Chinese  are  accustomed  to  prefer  those  which 
nave  a good  or  dignified  signification.  This  rule  has 
been  neglected  by  some  p ■ so  a who  have  written  in 
Chinese,  concerning  our  Country  . 

The  writer  then  proceeds: 

The  common  name  of  the  Ujiiied  Statens  among  the 
Chinese  is  Hwa  kee  fciro,  Fiower-flag  country.  The 
people  ol  Canton  when  they  firs!  saw  lli  American 
flag,  supposed  ihe  stars  to  be  Dowers.  Denmark  is 
called  yellow-flag, country  lor  a similar  reason.  But 
this  appellation  of  the  United  States  appears  of  too 
colloquial  a nature  lo  suit  the  elevated  lone  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  and  Mr.  Cushing  has  with  good 
judgment  declined  to  use  it  in  his  negotiation.  In 
the  old  Chinese  map  ol  the  J suits,  Urn  name  .ccurs 
oi  America,  but  it  is  mil  well  .vutten  The  charac- 
ters use.ii  are  the  Jsl,  VG'Jisl,  6947th,  and  5356th  oi 
iHoli isou  s dictionary  iiuh-ie  km.  To  the  first  there 


is  no  objection;  but  mill  signifies  ink  black  face,  and  is 
applied  to  one  of  the  ignominious  punishments  in 
China,  which  consists  in  blacking  the  face  with  ink. 
It  is.  moreover,  sounded  mak  in  half  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Le  is  sharp,  profitable,  intereston  money; 
we  are  not  certain  whether  this  hit  at  the  ’cute  Yan- 
kees was  designed  or  accidental.  Ken  also  is  in 
crease  addition.  We  should  not  much  object  to  this, 
as  it  agrees  with  the  character  of  this  “great 
and  growing  country.”  However,  our  minister  lias 
wisely  rejected  the  whole  name. 

The  characters  used  by  Dr.  Bridgman  for  America 
in  his  Chre.stomathy,  are  the  7658th,  6942d,  and 
6434th  of  Morrison,  Mei  le  ko.  In  the  meaning  of 
these,  there  is  nothing  objectionab'e.  but  the  sound 
is  altogether  faulty.  Dr.  Brklgeman  omits  the  A,  he 
cause  the  vulgar  Chinese  of  Canton,  the  shopkeepers 
&c.  do  so;  and  he  terminates  the  name  with  ko , be- 
cause we  find  this  the  case  in  the  name  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci!  We  know  not  which  of  these  two  reasons 
is  the  most  preposterous. 

Mr.  Cushing  has  therefore,  discarded  both  Ihe 
above  names  , and  adopted  one  of  iiis  own.  No 
1,-7658 — 6944,  and  5376,  of  Morrison.  Jl-mei  le-kea, 
which  both  for  sense  and  sound,  appears  to  be  that 
best  possible.  We  should  before  have  remarked, 
that  the  Chinese  have  no  R.  being  altogether  unable 
to  sound  that  letter,  and  L is  the  nearest  approach 
they  can  make  to  it.  The  initial  character  appears  to 
be  so  little  used,  that  its  signification  is  a matter  of 
dispute;  it  is,  however,  by  a unique  exception  in  Chi- 
nese, the  only  character  which  expresses  the  sound 
of  A,  Mei  is  beautiful.  Le  is  govern , — reason, — the 
principle  of  order  &c.  Kea  is  to  manage  a horse  to 
I ascend,  mount,  and  is  equivalent  in  Chinese  mental 
j associations  and  history,  to  the  idea  of  chivalry  and 
j knighthood.  This  name,  therefore,  having  been  made 
choice  of  by  our  first  ambassador  to  China,  will,  we 
I take  it  for  granted,  be  the  precedent  to  be  followed 
in  all  future  negotiations.  In  like  manner,  our  am- 
' bassador  has  endeavored  to  observe  the  strictest  rules 
j of  propriety  in  writing  his  own  name.  Ku  6468, 
of  Morrison,  and  Siting  9307,  were  proposed  to  him. 

! But  these  figures  have  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese, 

| certain  sacred  associations,  and  are  applied  to  Con- 
I fucius  and  other  sages  who  are  the  objects  of  devout 
veneration. 

| There  seemed  to  Mr.  Cushing  to  be  something  of 
j assumption  to  taking  these  to  represent  his  name. — 
At  the  same  time,  it  seemed  highly  desirable  to  pre- 
i serve  the  latter  one,  which  has  so  many  favorable  as- 
j sociations  among  the  Chinese:  he  has  concluded, 

[ therefore  to  adopt  Nos.  6506  and  9307  of  Morrison, 
the  former  signifying  to  turn  the  head  and  look  at. — 

1 So  that  the  two  characters  import  when  joined,  one 
I who  regards,  respects,  and  venerates  the  sages. 

1 his  gives  a good  sense,  with  good  associations 
I and  yet  has  nothing  presumptuous  in  it.  Those  per- 
sons ill  this  country  who  wish  to  write  to  Mr.  Cush- 
j ing  in  Chinese,  will  therefore,  on  the  principle  of 
! calling  every  man  by  his  own  name,  bear  the  above 
I in  mind  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  also1 2 3 4 5  to  make  use  of 
i the  name  “United  States,”  as  signify  ing  our  govern 
j ment.  The  characters  chosen  are  Morrison’s  40l0i:(, 

! 1 .1 52d  and  6832d.  Ho-chung-kwo-United-many-state 
! ?5  ?°un  try . Some  use  another  expression,  signifying 
United  pro-.^™ ^country.  In  this  there  is  no  plural, 
and  gives  no  idea  os ponj'ederated  states.  Ifariy  sign 
ol  plurality  be  added,  then  rv-  evinces,  not  states 
or  senii-soverugrities.  those  wlw  a 1 1 \ thin  >- 

of  Chinese  will  understand  the  difficulty  oi  "j 

a proper  signification  of  plurality  to  Ihe  name  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Cushing;  he  is  not  indeed  quite  satis- 
fied with  it  in  Us  present  state,  and  iiopes  to  find  a 
better. 


From  the  American  Embassy  to  Ch!na.  We 
have  been  favored  with  the  latest  and  fullest  infor- 
mation received  in  this  country  from  the  American 
Embassy  to  China.  The  letters,  by  the  Prubus,  are 
dated  the  19th  March  iast.  Mr.  Cushing,  Mr  Web- 
ster, and  all  others  of  the  mission,  otlieers  and  crew 
of  the  Brandywine  were  in  good  health.  The  Bran- 
dywine had  a healthful  but  not  a rapid  voyage  from 
Bombay  to  Macao,  where  she  arrived  on  me  24th 
February,  wholly  escaping  the  diseases  which  deci- 
mated the  crews  of  the  Columbia  and  the  John 
Adams  on  the  same  voyage.  She  went  by  the  Cam- 
bray  and  Gailego  passages.  There  is  an  excellent 
feeling  m China  towards  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  generally  call  us  “the  flower 
Hag  nation,”  (hwakij — mistaking  our  stars  for  flow- 
ers— and  express  great  regard  for  the  Americans  in 
contrast  with  the  English.  Mr.  Cushing  felt  much 
confidence  that  the  mission  would  succeed  in  all  its 
public  objects.  The  legation  had  taken  a house  on 
shore  at  Macao,  while  the  Brandy  wine  was  refitting, 
and  as  soon  as  the  monsoons  would  permit,  it  was 


their  purpose  to  set  sail  for  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Peiho, 
where  they  expected  to  cast  anchor,  and  thence  push 
their  way  to  Peking.  Mr.  Cushnig  and  Mr.  Webster 
were  diligently  studying  the  Manelwo  language,  the 
vernacular  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  this  tongue  expect 
to  address  him  and  the  “Heavenly  Court”  if  they 
reach  Peking.  This  is  doubtless  a good  idea,  because 
it  is  an  alphabetical  language  and  of  much  easier  arqu  i- 
s i I ion  than  the  Chinese,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
conquered  and  not  of  the  conquerors.  Doctor  Paiker 
is  attached  to  the  Embassy  as  physician  and  inter- 
preter, and  Doctor  Morrison  as  chaplain  and  inter- 
preter. 

Old  Keying,  the  Commissioner  from  Peking  who 
visited  Canlon  last  year,  had  returned  to  court.  It 
was  this  functionary  who  intimated  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  American  Consul,  in  anticipation  of  ihe  arrival 
of  the  Legation  from  the  U.  States,  that  the  journey 
to  Peking  was  too  long  and  too  wearisome  for  the 
Embassy  to  endure — that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  so  much  trouble,  and  that  the  business  of  our 
minister  with  lu^government  might  be  done  upon 
paper.  Keying  was  informed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  commanded  their  Commissioner, 
or  minister,  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  Celeslial 
Court,  and  if  possible  into  ihe  presence  of  the  great 
Emperor,  hi  order  that  he  might  tie  certainly  assured 
of  the  health  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  able  lo  certify 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
thereof  from  his  own  knowledge. 

Time  enough  had  elapsed  since  Keying  reached 
Peking  (knowing  it  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Cushing 
to  go  to  Peking,  if  possible.)  for  an  order  to  have 
been  transmitted  prohibiting  Ihe  inland  progress  of 
the  legation,  if  it  had  been  designed  by  Ihe  Emperor 
to  prevent  the  intended  visit,  and  none  had  been  re- 
ceived. It  was  hoped,  and  inferred  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  the 
progress  of  the  mission  to  Peking.  Although  Macao, 
has  a Portuguese  governor  and  garrison,  yet  it  be- 
longs to  the  sovereignty  of  China,  and  before  landing, 
Mr  Cushirig  thought  it  proper  to  address  a lelter  of 
courtesy  to  the  governor  of  Canlon,  advising  him 
that  the  embassy  was  on  its  way  to  Peking,  and 
' mentioning  that  Ihe  object  of  touching  ami  remain- 
ing at  Macao,  a few  weeks,  was  for  refitting,  and 
wailing  for  favorable  winds,  &o.  This  letter  had 
been  despatched,  by  a special  messenger,  but  no  reply 
had  been  received.  Under  the  present  prospects  it 
would  have  been  matter  for  painful  regret,  if  party 
or  personal  feeling,  bad  so  far  prevailed,  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  as  to  have  defeated  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Cushing,  as  minister  lo  China.  His 
correspondence  with  his  government  (which  already 
we  are  informed  on  good  authority,  covers  upwards 
of  500  folio  pages)  will,  before  the  close  of  the  mis- 
sion, exceed  in  the  value  of  its  information,  all  the 
cost  of  the  expedition.  [JY.  Y.  Cuur. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Calico  Printing  Factories.  A calico  prinler 
has  furnished  the  number  of  calico  printing  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States,  wilh  other  particu- 
lars about  printing,  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
from  which  we  gather  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars: 

The  number  of  printers  working  in  the  different 
states,  and  the  average  number  of  pieces  made  week- 
ly in  each,  are  as  follows: 

MARYLAND. 

u“'»’s  works  print  on  average  weekly  500  pieces. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Machines.  p;erns 

6_i  P.  Wendell  & Co.  2 mills,  ' . elptO 

3— Joseph  Ripka,  one  mill,  ° uqii 

2 —  Moore  & White  “ 2, (Jo*. 

3 —  MacGregor  & Co.  “ 2,000 

1— J.  Norris  “ - 1,000 

2 — M’Bride  “ 1 000 

3 to  5 — Hunter  and  others,  small,  say  1,000 


20  or  22  Total, 

new  Jersey. 

3 —  Trenton  Mill, 

2 — Sbreveburg  Mill, 

4 —  Rahway  Mill, 

5—  Belleville  Mill, 

2 — Paterson  Mill, 

1—  Lodi  Mill, 

12  Total 

NEW  YORK. 

2 —  Wapping’s  Creek,  one  mill, 

2 —  Haverstraw, 

3 —  Hudson, 


8 


Total 


16,000 

2,000 

1.000 

2,000 

4,090 

2,000 

1,000 

12,000 

2.000 

2,000 

2.000 

6,000 
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RHODE  ISLAND  . 

50 — In  various  mills. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

7 —  Merrimack,  one  mill, 

14 — Fall  River,  two  mills, 

3 — do.  Globe,  one  mill 

4 —  Taunton,  one  mill, 

JO — Various,  as  Hamilton  and  others, 

38  Total 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND  MAINE. 

8 —  Dover  and  other  mills, 


40.000 

4.000 

10.000 

3.000 
4 000 

10,000 


31,000 

8,000 


Capacity  to  print  per  week,  and  now  believed  to 
be  fully  occupied.  114,001*  pieces. 

By  the  census  of  1840  we  find  while  females  over  10 


years 

Golored  females  over  10  years 


Increase  at  rate  of  335  per  cent  in  ten 
years  is  13?  in  4 years, 


4,749.072 

962.690 

5,712  362 

761,648 


Hondttrns-toor  from  2 n3 
Java — direct  Ija — 

D i out  and  home  3 a — 
Lasuira — to  or  from  — nlj 
Do.  out  and  home  2?a3 
Lisbon — to  or  from  1 nH 
D > out  and  home  2 a3 

Madeira western 

Islands  to  or  from  1 nl? 
Do.  do.  out  & home  2 a3?; 
Malaga — to  or  from  1 nlj 
Manilla — to  nr  from  — al? 
Mediterranean — not 
above  Cape  Spar- 
ta viento  1 n 1 ‘ 

Do.  above  said  Cape  ljal? 
Montevideo — to  or 


Do.  in  Delaware  Ray  4a  1 
Do. in  Rhode  Island 
or  Connecticut  la  ? 

Do.  in  Massachusetts  jja  J 
Do.  in  Maine  or  N. 
Hampshire  |al 

Whale  ships per 

annum  3 a6 

Other  vessels— per 
annum,  of 
830,000  value  and 

upwards  T>  n6 
20,000  do.  do  6 a 7 

*0.000  do.  do  8a  VO 

6 000  do.  do.  9:i  12 

3 000  do.  do.  12:*  15 


Mr.  E.  concludes  with  a hope  that  the  British  go- 
vernment will  be  able  to  extend  its  countenance  to 
an  infant  community  possessing  so  rnanv  claims  to 
the  sympathy  of  all  Christian  powers.  Lord  Aber- 
deen replies  that  his  government  highly  appreciates 
the  motives  which  have  induced  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society  to  found  the  settlement  of  Liberia; 
nor  do  they  doubt  that  the  growth  of  that  settlement 
may,  under  judicious  guidance,  powerfully  contribute 
to  promote  the  object  for  which  it  was  established. 

l ie  then  proceeds  to  state  the  instructions  given  to 
the  British  naval  commanders,  for  their  guidance,  in 
their  communications  with  the  Liberian  settlers. — 
“These  instructions  enjoin  said  command  rs,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  extend  a general  protection  to  British 


Females  in  the  United  States  over  10 
years  of  age  6 474,010 

The  mills  average  fifty  weeks  of  time  within  the 
year,  which  at  1 14,000  pieces  per  week,  is  5,700,000 
pieces  of  32  yards  each,  or  28*  yards  to  each  con-  j 
sumer. 

In  Pennsylvania  this  business  is  rapidly  increasing 
It  is  but  a few  years  since  the  business  was  carried 
on  to  any  extent.  Part  of  the  establishments  in  New 
Jersey  are  owned  by  Philadelphians. 

Indigo.  The  following  table  shows  the  export  of 
Indigo  from  London  to  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
for  the  first  six  months  in  the  y ears  1835  to  1814.  in- 
clusive: 


1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


chests  240 
140 
82 
ISO 
358 


1840 

1811 

1842 

1843 
1S44 


chests 


196 

410 

3U0 

188 

816 


Annual  premiums  on  veto's  are  regula'ed  in  a great  trade  on  the  westet  R.eoast  of  A fi  iea,  toavoid  involving 
measure  Ivy  the  trade  in  which  they  are  expected  to  be  , themselves  in  contentions  with  the  local  authorities 
employed.  I of  the  Liber  an  settlements,  upon  points  of  uneertain 

. legality.  In  places  to  the  possession  of  which  Bri- 

, " r „ | tish  settlers  have  a legal  title,  by  formal  purchase  or 

G II F.  A I BRITAIN  AND  HIE  U.  S TATES.  cessjon  from  (be  rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  no  fo- 

reign  authority  has,  of  course,  any  right  to  interfere. 

We  are  indebted  ton  member  of  congress,  for  a But,  m other  places,  in  which  no  such  ostensible 
copy  of  the  correspot, deuce  between  the  American  right  of  property  exists,  great  caution  is  recornmend- 
and  British  governments  in  relation  to  I he  colony  of  ed  to  he  observed  in  the  degree  of  protection  grant- 
Liberia,  in  Africa.  This  correspondence  embraces  ed  to  British  residents,  lest,  in  maintaining  the  sup- 
some  facts  and  statements  which  cannot  fail  to  in-  posed  rights  of  those  residents,  the  equal  or  superior 
terest  a portion  of  our  readers.  It  seems  that  com-  rights  of  others  should  be  violated;  and  at  the  same 
plaints  were  sometime  since  made  by  the  colonists,  | time  that  her  majesty’s  naval  commanders  afford 
of  unkind  treatment  received  by  them  on  some  oc-  [ efficient  protection  to  British  trade  against  improper 
casions,  from  British  cruisers.  These  complaints  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Liberian  au- 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  govern-  ; thorities,  they  are  instructed  and  enjoined  to  culti- 
ment.  In  a note  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  American  vate  a good  understanding  with  the  inhabitants  of 
minister  says:  that  settlement,  arid  to  foster,  by  friendly  treatment 

“The  colony  of  Liberia  was  founded  by  a peculi-  i ihem,  such  a feeling  as  may  lead  the  settlers  thern- 
arily  interesting  class  of  emigrants  from  the  United  ■ ss^ves  voluntarily  to  redress  whatever  grievances 
States;  it  affords  a convenient  means  of  making  a may  bave  been  Ihe  subject  o.  complain.,  against 
proper  disposition  of  slaves  captured  by  American  laefn.  ’ 
cruisers,  and  of  persons  of  A frican  descent  desirous 
of  returning  from  the  United  States  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers;  and  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
powet  ful  auxiliary  in  the  promotion  of  objects,  which  ’ 
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Atlantic  ports,  from, 
to  ports  in  Eiiroi  e 
tut  in  t he  Norili 
Sea 

Do.  do.  to  pons  in 
the  North  sea 
Africa — to  or  from, 
general  liberty 
Do.  out  and  home  3 
Apalachicola — to  l,i2 

Do.  from,  to  N.  Ymk  1 j'alj 
Bahama  j lands  one 
port  1 £n2 

Do.  e'ach  additional 
port  ja  g 

B rmuda — to  or  from  1 alj 
Do  out  and  home  2 a3 
Brazils — any  one 
port  l|alj 

Do.  each  additional 
port  <a 

Buenos  Ayres — di- 
rect — n2 

Do.  and  Montevideo  Ha2 
3utavia — or  any  one 
port  in  Indian 
ocean 

Do.  out  and  home 
Canton — direct 
Do.  out  and  home 
Cuba — any  one  pc— 

Caleu  ta — \ , ' “'om 
j-j , ..and  home 

cj'idiz — to  or  from 
£>o.  out  and  home 
Cape  de  Veld  Is- 
lands— 'o  or  from 
Charleston,  J out, 

and  l a l home 
Constantinople — io 
or  from  ljalj 

Darien — to  or  from  gal 
Denmark— to  or  from  1 a2 


Pe'-  rent. 

1*H  — 

If  m2 
If,  1 A 
l*n2 
Ijulf 


We  also  notice  a letter  from  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur, asking  for  information  as  to  Liberia.  In  his 
reply,  Mr.  Upshur  states  that  “the  colony  of  Libe- 
ria was  established  by  a voluntary  association  of 
the  government  and  people  of  America  have  greatly  American  citizens,  under  the  title  of  the  Amettcan 
at  heart— the  entire  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  ! Colonization  Society.  Its  objects  were,  to  introduce 
and  the  civilization  of  the  African  continent.  Christianity  and  promote  civilization  in  Africa;  to 

relieve  the  slave  holding  states  from  the  inconveni- 


l*a— 
—a  3 
l*a— 
3 ftr 
—all 
—1.3" 

1 al* 

2 a3“ 

Hal  * 


Do.  out  and  home 

2 n4 

France — to  or  Irom 

1 al* 

Do.  out  and  home 

2 a3 

to  Havre 

?>H 

Great  Britain  or  Ire- 

land— io  or  from 

SaH 

Do  do.  on  cotton  or 

freight 

Jnl 

D i.  do.  on  specie, 

oui  or  home 

i;i — 

D >.  dry  goods,  to  At- 

la  tic  i Miriu 

Mill 

D > do.  Hardware, do 

2 m2* 

G b:  altar— lo  or  from 

1 at* 

Halifax — to  or  from 

-a  2 

If  a2 
2 a 3 

If  a — 

lfalf 

H’l— 


1*:,G 

lfall 


from 

M .bib — nut 
D i home 
New  Orleans — out 
Do.  home 

Do.  to  ports  in  Eu- 
rope, not  in  the 
North  Sea 
| D a in  the  N.  Sea 
Porto  Cabello — to  or 
from 

Porto  Rico — to  or 
from 

Pernambuco — to  or 
from 

Do  out  and  home  2fa3 
Rio  Janeiro — lo  or 
from  lfalf 

Do.  out  and  home  i3 
Rio  Grande  — a2 

from  Rio  Grande  — al? 
Russia — from 
To  do. 

Savannah — 

fal  home,  Ja — out 
Smyrna — toorfrom  lfalf 
St.  Domingo — to  or  , , „ 
from  ! ■ ^a2 

Spa-  Main'-nr 
liny  one  port  be- 
tween the  Orinoco 
and  Sabine  1 |a — 

St  Croix-St  Thomas 

toorfrom  Half 
D >.  do.  out  & home  2?  >3? 
Sum  itra — to  or  from  —all 
Do  out  and  home  — a3 
Sweden — from  Half 
Do.  out  a,nd.  home  — a— 
Tampico — to  or  from  2;  a3 
Turks  Island — out 
and  home 
Valparaiso — to  or 
from 

Do.  out  and  home 
Vera  Cruz — to  or 
from 

Do.  out  and  home 
Windward  Ulundg, 

West  Indies— any 
one  port 

Do.  do.  each  addi- 
tional port 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

to  r from 
Over  Ocracoke  Bar 
To  or  from  a port  in 
the  Che”  Bay 


“That  an  independent  settlement  of  persons  of 
African  descent,  owing  its  origin  to  the  impulse  of 
Christian  benevolence,  and  still  controlled  by  the 
same  benign  influence,  should  be  peculiarly  fitted,  in 
some  respects,  to  accomplish  these  objects  of  its 
establishment,  is  obvious  in  itself.  The  testimony  of 
several  respectable  officers  of  the  British  navy  might 
he  adduced  in  proof  of  this  fact,  that  something  va- 
luable has  been  already  effected  toward  these  great 
ends,  under  the  laws  or  the  influence  of  its  settle- 
ment. 

“The  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to 
extra  continental  possessions,  has  not  allowed  them 


ence  of  an  increase  of  free  blacks  among  them;  to 
improve  the  condition  and  elevate  the  character  of 
those  blacks  themselves,  and  to  present  to  the  slave 
holder  an  inducement  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  by 
offering  to  them  an  asylum  in  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  in  which  they  would  enjoy  political  and 
social  equality.  It  was  not,  however,  established 
under  the  authority  of  our  government,  nor  has  it 
been  recognized  as  subject  to  our  laws  and  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  the  society  has  confined  it- 
self strictly  to  the  professed  objects  of  its  associa- 
tion. As  an  individual  enterprise,  it  has  no  prece- 
dent in  the  history,  of  the  world.  The  motives  which 
led  to  it  were  not.  those  of  trade,  nor  of  conquest; 


had  it  been  otherwise  deemed  expedient,  to  extend 
that  kind  of  protection  to  the  Liberian  settlement,  to  j the  individuals  concerned  in  it  promised  themselves 
which  colonies  are  entitled  from  the  mother  country  j no  personal  advantage  nor  benefit  whatever.  Their 
by  which  they  are  established.  It  has,  in  conse  motives  were  purely  philanthropic,  and  their  objects 
quence,  been  compelled’lo  rely  on  its  intrinsic  right  j strictly  disinty-csied.  In  spite  of  the  unexampled 
to  the  common  protection  and  favor  of  all  civilized  J diffic"J<tes  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend, 


ithout  be- 1 mey  have,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  succeeded 
-Jn  placing  their  colony  upon  a safe  and  prosperous 
fooling.  It  is  just  beginning  to  exert,  in  a sensible 
degree,  its  beneficent  influences  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  African,  race;  and  promises,  if  it  be  duly  sustain- 
ed, to.do  much  for  the  regeneration  of  that  quarter  of 
Hence  it  has  received,  as  it  richly  deserves, 
territory,  forms  the  most  important  of  them;  andThe  j t,ie  resPect  aml  lhe  symPathf  °f  civilized  world.” 
denial  of  that  right  by  several  British  officers  is  the  j Mr.  Upshur  concludes  his  letter  with  this  ian- 
most  setious  difficulty  of  a political  nature,  which  ; guage: 


nations;  and,  tints  far,  for  the  most  part, 
ing  disappointed. 

“The  undersigned  forbears  to  mi|cli  at  large 

into  the  particular  ms""3  betwcer>  tbe  Ll' 

herian  author-’*-'’3  and  the  British  crtnmng  officers. 

of  the  Liberian  government  to  maintain  , , 
tneir  jurisdiction  over  Bassa  Cove  and  the  dependent  J S 0 ,e 


the  Liberian  settlement  has  had  to  encounter.  If  the 


It  is  not  perceived  that  any  mtion  can  have  just 
principle  assumed  by  these  officers  should  be  sane-  : reason  to  complain  that  this  settlement  does  not 


3 u4 

1 ^a2g 

3 u5 


Hal  2 


J'l 
1 a — 


tinned  by  her  majesty’s  government — namely , that  the 
Liberian  settlement  can,  by  treaty  with  the  native 
chief-,  acquire  no  jurisdiction  over  territory  on  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  an  individual  has 
previously  established  a factory  or  traded  with  the 
natives — it  will  become  impossible  for  the  settlement 
to  make  any  further  addition  to  its  domain,  or  in 
fact,  to  maintain  itself  it  its  oldest  establishments. 

“This  principle,  it  would  seem, can  rest  on  no  other 
foundation  than  that  the  settlement  of  Liberia  is  a 
private  enterprise,  like  that  of  an  individual  trader, 
and  entitled  to  none  of  the  rights  of  a political  com- 
munity. The  auspices  under  which  it  was  founded, 
the  countenance  it  has  received  irom  the  government 


confine  itself  to  the  limits  of  its  original  territorv. — 
Its  very  existence  requires  that  it  should  extend 
those  limits.  Heretofore,  this  has  never  been  done 
by  arms,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  but  always  by  fair 
purchase  from  the  natives.  In  like  manner,  their 
treaties  with  the  native  princes,  whether  trade  or 
otherwise,  ought  to  be  respected.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  their  influence  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
Africa,  m suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  in  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  African  slaves,  will  be  worth 
very  little,  if  they  should  be  restrained  at  this  time 
in  any  one  of  these  particulars.  Full  justice,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  done  to  England,  without  denying  to 
Liberia  powers  so  necessary  to  the  safely,  the  pros- 


of  the  United  Stales,  t lie  public  objects  of  the  set-  perity,  and  the  utility  of  that  settlement  as  a philan- 

" ' thropic  establishment. 

“This  government  does  not,  of  course,  undertake 
to  settle  or  adjust  differences  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween British  subjects  and  the  authorities  of  Liberia. 
Those  authorities  are  responsible  for  their  own  acts; 
and  they  certainly  would  not  expect  the  sup- 
port or  countenance  of  the  government  in  any  act  of 
1 injustice  towards  individuals  or  Dations.  But,  as  they 


tleinent,  and  the  singularly  meritorious  nature  of  the 
enterprise,  will,  the  undersigned  trusts,  prevent  her 
majesty’s  government  from  giving  its  sanction  to  this 
principle — a principle  which  seems  to  deny  to  the 
civilized  and  Christian  settlement  of  Liberia  those 
public  rights  which  would  be  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  barbarous  native  hordes  of  the  African  con- 
tinent” 
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are  themselves  nearly  powerless, .they  must  rely  lor 
the  protection  of  their  own  rights,  on  the  justice  and 
sympathy  of  other  powers. 

“Although  no  apprehension  is  entertained  that  the 
British  government  meditates  any  wrong  to  this  in- 
teresting settlement,  yet  the  occasion  is  deemed  a fit 
one  for  making  known,  beyond  a simple  answer  to 
your  inquiries,  iu  what  light  it  is  regarded  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  due 
to  her  majesty '’s  government  that  I should  inform  you 
that  this  government  regards  it  as  occupying  a pecu- 
liar position,  and  as  possessing  peculiar  claims  to  the 
friendly  consideration  of  all  Christian  powers;  that 
this  government  will  be,  at  all  times,  prepared  to  in- 
terpose its  good  offices  to  prevent  any  encroachment 
by  the  colony  upon  any  just  right  of  any  nation;  and 
that  it  would  be  very  unwilling  to  see  it  despoiled  of 
its  territory  rightfully  acquired,  or  improperly  re- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  its  nece-sary  rights  and 
powers  as  an  independent  settlement.” 

POIATICAXj— presidential. 

One  oiher,  and  probably  the  last  move  on  the  chess 
hoard,  before  the  election,  as  to  the  candidates  to  be 
voted  for,  is  announced  in  this  number,  the  withdrawal  of 
John  Tyler  from  the  canvass. 

Th is  movement  was  so  generally  expected,  that  it 
surprises  no  one.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  election 
by  the  predominant  parties  were  taken  with  such  anti- 
cipation of  the  event,  that  it  occasions  not  the  slightest 
derangement  of  the  operations  of  either  party. 

The  candidates  which  the  election  will  find  in  the 
field,  then,  arc 

Whig — Henry  Clay,  For  President. 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  For  Vice  President- 

"Democrats" — James  K.  Pole,  For  President. 

Geo.  M.  Dallas,  For  Vice  President. 

Abolition — James  D.  Birney  For  President. 

Thomas  Morris,  For  Vice  President. 

Powerful  efforts  are  .making  at  the  east,  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  ticket,  especially  in  the  state  of  Maine.  The 
legislature  of  that  state  passed  a law,  under  which,  if 
no  electoral  ticket  obtains  a majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes,  the  governor  is  to  convene  the  legislature, 
which  by  joint  ballot,  is  then  to  choose  electors.  The 
legislature  being  so  decidedly  Loco,  they  would  of  course 
cast  the  vote  of  the  state  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  The 
Emancipator,  the  Boston  Morning  Chronicle,  and  other 
leading  Birney  papers  are  distributed  by  thousands  all 
over  the  state  of  Maine,  in  the  columns  of  which  a 
heavy  cannonade  is  kept  up  incessantly,  against  the  whi® 
candidates,  and  occasionally  a shot  at  Messrs  Polk  and 
Dallas.  There  is  not  we  presume  tire  least  idea  enter- 
tained by  any  party,,  that  a single  elector  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  ticket,  will  be  elected. 

As  a mere  specimen  of  the  scene  at;iw-.  moment 
presented  in  the  electioneering  field,  we  throw  u, 
gelher  the  following  notices  of  public  meetings 
which  we  find  in  papers  brought  by  the  last  mails.  We 
might  if  we  had  leisure  to  go  through  the  pile  of  pa- 
pers, or  room  for  their  insertion,  increase  the  list  to 
five  times  the  length  we  have  made  it. 

July  29.  Twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  whigs  in  con- 
vention at  Greenville,  Tenn.,  including  many  ladies. 
Senators  Foster  and  Jarnagan,  and  the  veteran  John 
Bell  addressed  the  assembly. 

July  31.  Between  8 and  12,000  whigs  at  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

July  31.  Dinner  given  to  Mr.  Khett  at  Buffalo, 
S.C. 

j)ug.  5.  Great  “democratic”  meeting  at  Leba- 
non, Pa.,  Peter  Stager,  esq.  a revolutionary  veteran, 
presided.  J.  W.  Forney,  E.  W.  Hunter,  and  G.  W. 
McElroy,  esqrs.,  were  amongst  the  orators. 

Jug.  6.  10,000  people  stated  to  have  attended 

the  meeting  at  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.,  where  they 
were  addressed  by  Gen.  Saunders  and  others. 

Jug.  8.  10,00(1  whigs  assembled  at  Piqua,  Ohio, 

including  a vast  number  of  ladies.  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr. 
Bebib,  Mr.  Storer  were  amongst  the  orators  of  the 
day. 

A large  assemblage  of  whigs  at  Charleston,  Jeffer- 
son Co.  Va.,  addressed  by  Mr.  McCraig,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, J.  P.  Kennedy,  and  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Jug.  9.  20,000  whigs  in  convention  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  addressed  by  Francis  Granger,  Daniel 
Webster,, Mr.  Winlhrop,  &c. 

Jug.  10.  Great  torch  light  procession  of  whigs 
at  Pittsburg — at  which  700  transparencies  were 
counted! 

The  largest  political  assemblage  ever  held  in 
western  New  York,  is  said  to  have  congregated  this 


cir.y  at  the  whig  mass  meeting  at  Leroy,  Genues-ee  in  bold  relief,  the  dreadful  consequences  irom  which 

Co.  They  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  Mr.  , we  were  saved  by  the  moral  firmness  and  patriotic 
Sibley,  &c.  | vetoes  of  John  Tyler.  And  now  in  tiie  madness  of  dis- 

10,000  are  said  to  have  attended  a whig  meeting  appointed  ambition,  the  dictator  would  tumble  upon 
the  same  day  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  amongst  the  J the  fundamental  law,  and  strike  from  its  provisions 
speakers  were  J.  Maynard,  Duer,  Dawson,  Adams, ! the  great  conservative  veto  of  the  constitution.  Here, 
Archer,  Holly,  Kelsey  and  Morgan,  also,  president  Tyler  and  Mr.  Polk  concur  in  opinion. 

A grand  procession  of — variously  estimated  be-  Col.  Polk,  also,  is  the  bold  and  manly  advocate  of 
tween  3 and  8,000  whigs,  took  place  this  day  at  the  immediate  re  annexation  of  Texas:  whilst  Mr. 
Hagerstown,  Washington,  Co.  Md. — addressed  by  ■ Clay  opposes  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  as  dangerous, 
Mr.  Pratt,  candidate  for  governor,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  inexpedient  and  unwise.  This  acquisition  we  regard 
and  a number  of  others.  ! as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  country; 

A large  loco  meeting  at  Perrysburg,  Pa.  I and  so  does  president  Tyler;  and,  standing  as  his 

Jug.  14.  At  Bedford,  Pennsylvania — 3,000  whigs  name  ever  must,  pre-eminently,  in  glorious  identity 
were  addressed  by  T.  M.  T.  McKannon,  Walter  with  this  great  measure,  his  most  bitter  foe  could 
Forward,  Andrew  Stewart,  &c.  , scarcely  expect  him  to  do  otherwise  lhan  oppose  the 

Jug.  15.  Great  Polk  convention  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  election  of  a mao,  who  stands  in  conflict  with  his 
Mr.  McDuffie  was  to  have  been  there,  but  is  pre-  own  patriotic  views,  as  regards  this  great  Amen- 
vented  by  ill  health.  Mr.T.  W.  Richeus,  of  South  ' can  question.  Finally,  Mr.  Polk  (as  well  as  presi- 
Carolina  was  to  attend.  , dent  Tylet)  is  devoted  to  the. rights  and  union  of  the 

Jug.  16.  Five  thousand  whigs  assembled  at  Glo-  ; states;  whilst  the  violent  and  proscriptive  course, 
cester,  Massachusetts-and  were  addressed  by  Dud-  : tlle  dictatorial  and  despotic  temper  of  Mr.  Clay,  con- 
ley  Seldon,  of  New  York,  Daniel  P.  King,  of  Dan- 1 n®cted  with  his  consolidating  doctrines  and  ultra 
vers,  T.  P.  Dumont,  of  Maine,  L.  Sa  1 tons ta  1 1 , of,  measures  might  endanger  that  blessed  Union,  which 
Salem,  and  T.  T.  Stevenson  of  Boston,  1 ,s  the  pride  and  hope  of  every  true  American  The 

Ju<r.  17.  10  or  12  000  whigs  assembled  at  Car-  appeal,  then,  which  we  make,  is  to  the  patriotism  of 

lisle,  Pa.  Ex  Governor  Ritner  presided;  were  ad-  i J°hn  Tyler.  The  motives  which  we  present  are 
dressed  by  Charles  Gibbons,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  ’ public  motives—pure,  elevated  and  disinterested  — 
Mr.  Yost  and  Mr.  Roman,  of  Hagerstown,  Md  , ! We  ask  him  to  eome  to  the  rescue ;of  tne  constitution 
Mr.  Chambers,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  j and  of  his  own  great  measures anc I principles - Come 
Weisel  of  Maryland.  ! an®  save  us  *rom  t'le  dominion  ol  a despot  iSank; 

Jug. ’ 22..  Great  Loco  Convention  to  be  held  at  i save  to  us  the  veto  itself,  that  great  conservative  sa-fe- 


Macon,  Georgia. 


DEMOCRATIC  UNION. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Jug.  20. 

Not  long  since  we  ventured  to  express  our  opinion 
about  the  general  importance  of  a complete  reunion 
of  the  republican  party.  After  acknowledging  th e 
many  and  signal  services  which  had  been  rendered 
by  president  Tyler  to  the  democracy,  we  appealed  proclaim  your  welcome  welcome  tin  ice  welcome 
to  him  and  his  friends  to  unite  with  the  republican  ; into  the  ranks  of  our  republican  brethren 
brethren,  assuring  them  that  they  would  be  received 


guard  of  the  constitution;  save  to  us  Texas  from  the 
grasp  of  England,  into  whose  hands  she  will  be  cer- 
tainly thrown  by  the  election  of  Henry  Clay;  come, 
at  the  head  of  your  gallant  and  deyoted  friends,  and 
render  our  common  victory  and  triumph  certain  and 
complete;  come,  and  the  grateful  and  united  voice  of 
more  than  a million  of  freemen,  rescued  by  your  ve- 
toes from  the  domination  of  a monarch  Bank,  will 


by  the  friends  of  Polk  and  Dallas  “with  cordiality 
confidence,  and  joy.”  With  scarcely  a dissenting 
voice,  the  democratic  press  of  the  Union  has  re-echo- 
ed these  sentiments;  and  no  one  can  now  doubt,  that  it 
is  the  ardent  wish  of  the  republican  party,  that  Mr. 


From  the  Madisonian,  Jugust  20. 

TO  MY  FRIENDS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNION. 

The  reasons  which  influenced  me  in  accepting  the 
nomination  for  the  presidency,  made  by  a convention 
of  my  friends  in  May  last,  at  Baltimore,  have  lost 


Tyler  and  his  friends  should  co-operate  with  us  “as  ! much  of  their  original  lorce.  I had  been  not  only 
brethren  and  as  equals.”  We  have  not  time  or  j most  violently  assailed  by  the  ultraists  of  both  par- 
space  for  many  quotations;  but  we  will  refer  to  the:  ties,  but  had  .been  threatened  with  impeachment  for 
views  of  two  democrat  journals  one  in  the  north,  the  . having  negotiated  a treaty  proposing  the  annexation 
other  in  the  south.  The  New  York  Democrat  says;!  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  as  a portion  of  its  territory, 
“Almost  every  democratic  paper  wc  open,  responds  : and  for  having  adopted  precautionary  measures  clear- 
to  our  recommendation  of  union  and  harmony  in  the  ; ly  falling  within  the  range  of  executive  discretion, 
democratic  ranks,  oblivion  to  the  past,  energy  and  ! to  wal’d  off  any  blow  which  might  have  been  serious- 
zeal  to  the  future.  Throw  open  the  doors  of  Tam- : ly  aimed  at  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  in 
many  Hall,  broadly,  for  all  the  tried  friends  of  John  j the  event  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  sen- 
Tyler  to  enter — pass  the  word  throughout  the  stale!  ate.  ..The  opinion  ot  a person,  once  ranked  amongst 


and  Union,  that  we  are  one  and  indivisible,  that  the  old 
democracy  is  again  united  and  powerful,  and  we  shall 
then  sweep  every  thing  before  it.”  The  Nashville 
Union,  speaking  no  doubt  the  views  of  all  our  friends 
in  Tennessee,  quotes  our  article,  and  a most  able  edi- 
torial of  the  Boston-Tost,  endorses  our  sta  ements, 
in  regard  to  both,  “We  participate  in  their 


the  distinguished  jurists  of  the  country,  found  its  way 
into  the  newspapers,  apparently  as  the  precursor  of 
such  proceeding. 

A report  had  also  been  made  at  a previous  session 
of  congress  by  a committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, which  proceeded  from' the  man  who  filled 
no  limited  space  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  in  which- 


ancr-t 

noble  sentiii.^tg ,_-we  profess  equal  good  fellowship  ! because  of  the  exercises  of  the  veto  power  in  arrest 
with  all  who  go  lor  common  principles.”  Our  i of  the  unconstitutional  and  pernicious  measures  of  a 
talented  friend  the  ‘•Penjfejv . ian;,  WM  pleased  United  Slates  Bank,  and  a donation  lo  the  states  of 
also  to  confirm  the  sent.ments-we-  ~,^ed.-  so  much  of  the  re^enue  as  was  derived  from  the 
Our  humble  views  have  also  received  the  lull  aPp— J mjbjic  lands,  at  a moment  of  great  embarrassment  to 
bat, on  of  a patriot  statesman  than  whom  no  one  pos-  , the  . and  when  loans“vere  necessary  to  sus- 

sesses  more  fully  the  affection  and  confidence  of : tan,  the  was  ch  d wilh  the  com- 

the  whole  democratic  party,  in  a letter  of  the  2.6th  mission  of  grave  ontr.^a  in  t[,e  above  particulars 
July,  he  says,  “Mr.  Tyler's  withdrawal,  at  once, ! and  with  deserving  all  the  pan.l  „nd  djSD-raCe  flowing 
would  unite  all  the  democrats  into  one  family,  with-  J from  the  high  power  of  impeachment-,"?  asiu,e  a° 
out  distinction.  This  would  render  our  victory  easy  it  was  intimated,  only  not  resorted  to  by  Tin,  0 
and  certain,  by  bringing  Mr.  Tyler’s  friends  into  ! because  of  a doubt  entertained  whether  the  proceeh- 
the  support  of  Polk  and  Dallas — received  as  brethren  : ing  would  be  sustained  by  public  sentiment.  I had, 
by  them  and  their  friends  — all  former  differences  j it  is  true,  protested  against  that  report  as  originating 
forgotten — and  all  cordially  united  once  more  in  in  wrong;  and  dictated  by  party  rancor  and  maievo- 
sustaining  the  democratic  can  lidates..  I had  such  lenee;  but  my  protest  was  refused  a place  on  the 
confidence  in  Mr.  Tyler’s  good  sense  and  patriot-  journals  of  the  house,  and  thus  in  future  limes,  my 
ism,  that  I was  sure  he  would  withdraw  in  due  time,  name  might  have  been  tarnished  by  the  fact  of  a 
as  1 belieye  him  to  he  a good  democrat.”  (Isitneces-  solemn  declaration  implicating  my  character,  re- 


sary  for  us  to  specify  the  man  of  iron  nerve,  whose 
pen  indited  these  sentences?)  We  appeal  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  John  Tyler,  and  we  invoke  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  to  place  his 
third  and  final  veto  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  by  uniting  with  us,  his  old  republican  states 
rights’  anti-Bank  friends,  and  thereby  insuring  the 


maining  uncontradicled  and  unreversed  on  the  public 
journals. 

The  party  majority  which  had  sanctioned  a pro- 
ceeding so  unjust,  had,  it  is  true,  been  swept  out  of 
existence  by  the  elections  which  shortly  afterwards 
followed;  but,  at  the  time  of  my  acceptance  of  the 
nomination,  although  a large  and  overwhelming  ma- 


defeat  of  the  dictator,  who  would  re-establish  this  jority  of  the  opposite  party  had  been  brought  into 
corrupt  and  despot  corporation  upon  the  fragments!  power  by  the  people,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose 
of  the  constitution  and  the  ruins  of  American  liber- j of  sustaining  me  in  what  I had  done,  yet  that  very 
ty!  It  was  James  K.  Polk,  who  declared  upon  the  1 party  had  made  no  public  movement  indicative  of  a 
floor  of  congres,  “The  question  is  whether  we  shall'  friendly  feeling,  and  a portion  of  its  members,  who 
have  a republic  without  a bank,  or  a bank  without  a j seemed  to  control  the  rest,  exhibited  the  bitterest 
republic.”  Noble  and  glorious  sentiment!  as  brief 1 hostility,  and  the  most  unrelenting  spirit  of  opposi- 
and  beautiful,  as  true  and  eloquent,  and  presenting, 1 tion.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  but  one 
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course  left  to  me  consistent  with  honor,  which  was 
to  maintain  my  position  unmoved  by  threats,  and  un- 
intimidated by  denunciations.  These  of  my  coun- 
trymen who  had  come  to  my  support,  had  done  so  in 
a self-sacrificing  spirit,  without  the  indulgence  of 
any  other  expectation  than  that  my  character  should 
be  vindicated,  and  that  the  policy  of  my  administra- 
tion should  be  sustained;  and  1 ft  It  that  it  would  bet 
ter  become  me  to  abide  the  most  signal  defeat  than 
to  incur  the  disgrace  of  depreciating  the  action  of  a 
party,  the  chief  object  of  whose  leaders  seemed  to 
be  to  fasten  upon  me  disgrace.  I had  also  an  indis- 
tinct hope  that  the  great  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  might,  in  some  degree  be  controlled  by  the 
position  1 occupied. 

These  motives  induced  my  acceptance  of  the  no- 
mination made  by  my  friends.  Before  the  close  of 
the  session  of  congress,  however,  developments  were 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  made  as  to  the  threatened 
impeachment,  that  no  trace  of  such  a measure  was 
left.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams’  report,  implicating  my  mo- 
tives and  conduct  in  my  vetoes  of  the  bank  and  other 
bills,  was  deprived  of  all  its  force  and  fugitive  effect, 
by  a report  made  by  a committee,  of  whicli  Mr.  Ellis, 
of  New  York  was  chairman,  accompanied  by  reso- 
lutions, which  pissed  the  house  of  representatives 
some  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  session  by  a 
large  and  commanding  majority,  not  only  rescuing 
my  motives  from  all  imputation,  but  justifying  and 
upholding  my  policy.  The  voice  of  the  people  in  the 
elections  of  1842  was  thus  directly  responded  to  by 
that  of  their  representatives,' and  but  little  remained 
for  me  personally,  either  to  expect  or  desire. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  congress,  the  language 
of  many  of  ifie  leading  presses  of  the  country,  and 
resolutions  adopted  by  large  assemblages  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  primary  meetings,  have  still  further  en- 
dorsed the  proceedings  of  the  house  in  approbation 
of  the  acts  of  the  administration.  I could  not,  how- 
ever, look  exclusively  to  my  own  wishes,  which 
would  have  led  me  immediately  to  retire  from  aeon- 
test.  which  seemed  no  longer  to  be  possessed  of  an 
object  worthy  of  much  further  attention.  But  I was 
not  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  first  consulting  with 
such  of  my  most  prominent  and  steadfast  friends  as 
I could  readily  confer  with;  men  who  had  shared 
with  me  in  much  of  the  abuse  which  I had  encoun- 
tered, and  would  partially  have  participated,  in  all 
the  obloquy,  if  any,  which  might,  in  the  future,  at- 
tach to  me.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  consult 
them,  they  have  yielded  their  assent  to  the  course 
which  my  own  judgment  suggests  as  proper,  and  1 
now  announce  to  them  and  the  country,  my  withdraw- 
al from  the  presidential  canvass. 

I cannot  omit  to  accompany  this  public  annuncia- 
tion with  a few  remarks,  addressed  to  the  republican 
portion  of  what  was  called  the  whig  party  of  1840. 
I make  no  appeal  to  that  other  portion,  which  was 
formerly  known  during  the  early  period  of  our  poli- 
tical history,  as  federalists,  at  a later  day  as  national 
republicans,  and  now  pass  under  the  general  appella- 
tion of  whigs.  Such  an  appeal  would  be  wholly  out 
of  place,  since  their  political  principles  are  entirely 
at  war  with  those  1 have  advocated  through  life.  1 
mean  no  imputation  on  their  motives  or  their  patri- 
otism. 1 doubt  not  that  Hie  old  federal  party,  in  the 
lead  of  which  stood  the  elder  Adams,  were  as  deeply 
and  sincerely  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  as  the  present  is  of  that  of  a bank 
of  the  United  States,  with  other  measures  equally 
latiludinous,  along  with  the  abolition  of  the  veto 
power,  whereby  to  convert  the  government  into  a 
mere  majority  machine — to  make  it  the  govf>~::“. er" 
of  a single  nation,  instead  of  what  ,ia!  a,  Pol,tical 
compact  between  free,  sov<--=n  aad  independent 
states,  by  which  so  - — Power.  a"d ,n°  mo>-e,  has 
been  erante'1  " “ common  agent  of  ail  the  states,  as 
they  ..&-'-'oindd  t0  be  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
meir  mutual  happiness.  No;  to  them  1 have  nothing 
tosay.  Ifl  have  received  their  support  at  any  time, 
it  has  been,  not  from  attachment  to  me  or  my  political 
principles,  but  from  some  supposed  influence  which  I 
might  bring  to  bear,  as  a secondary  agent,  in  advan- 
cing their  purpose. 

All  the  obligations  which  I have  received  for  such 
reasons,  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
untiring  opposition  which  I have  encountered  at  their 
hands  since  1 attained  my  present  station,  and  the 
constant  and  unmitigated  abuse  which  their  leaders 
have  poured  out  in  a torrent  upon  my  head;  designed 
as  1 verily  believe,  in  Hie  first  instance,  to  drive  me 
from  Hie  government;  and  in  the  last  to  overwhelm 
me  with  obloquy  and  reproach.  But  I have  a right 
to  address  myself  to  those  who,  like  myself,  co-ope- 
rated with  them  in  the  contest  of  1840— who  were, 
and  always  had  been  the  advocates  of  the  principles 
of  the  old  republican  party — whose  strenuous  elforts 
have  always  been  directed  to  preserving  the  compact 
of  Union  unbroken  and  inviolate — who  have  sustain- 
ed at  all  times  the  principles  of  the  republican  party 


of  1798-9 — who  have  participated  from  time  to 
time,  in  all  republican  triumphs — whose  fathers  were 
victorious  over  the  elder  Adams  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  they  themselves  were  over  the 
younger  in  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

To  this  portion  of  the  whig  party  of  1840,  I feel 
that  I have  a full  right  to  address  myself;  and  I now 
seriously  put  it  to  them  to  say,  whether  any  expec- 
tation of  good  to  the  country  which  they  had  formed 
in  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  and  myself  to  the 
presidency  and  vice  presidency  has  been  disappoint- 
ed? Many  of  us  had  been  thrown  into  opposition  to 
Gen.  Jackson  during  his  last  term,  having  voted  for 
him  upon  his  first  and  second  election,  because  of 
certain  doctrines  put  forth  in  his  proclamation,  and 
because  of  certain  measures  which  followed  that  ce- 

braled  slate  paper.  Gur  opposition  proceeded  from 
no  spirit  of  faction,  but  from  what  we  esteemed  it  to 
be,  a sacred  regard  to  the  high  and  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  republican  par4y— and  regarding  his  suc- 
cessor as  in  a great  degree  identified  with  what  we 
esteemed  as  errors  til  Gen.  Jackson’s  administration, 
our  opposition  was  continued  to  him.  The  state  and 
condition  of  the  country  also  seemed  to  require 
change  in  the  general  administration.  Have  you  been 
disappointed  in  the  reform  which  you  promised  your 
selves  by  going  into  the  contest?  You  demanded  a 
rigid  economy  to  be  observed  in  the  public  expendi- 
tures. Have  you  in  this  been  disappointed?  You 
required  accountability  on  the  part  of  all  public 
agents.  Has  it  not  been  fulfilled.  Let  the  fact  that 
a defaulter  has  become  almost  unknown  for  the  last 
three  years  answer  the  question. 

You  ask  Hint  a course  of  policy  should  be  adopted 
which  should  purify  and  reform  the  currency.  Was 
the  currency  of  the  country  ever  in  a better  condi- 
tion? Let  the  rate  of  exchanges  between  all  parts  of 
the  country  answer  the  inquiry.  Has  the  day  ever 
been,  when  the  currency  was  sounder  or  the  rates  of 
exchange  lower?  You  sought  once  more  to  put  the 
mechanical  arts  in  active  operation,  and  to  relieve 
commerce  from  the  blight  which  had  fallen  upon  it. 
The  first  has  revived,  and  the  last  has  unfurled  its 
sails,  which  now  whiten  almost  every  sea.  The  pa- 
ralysis which  had  fallen  on  public  credit,  to  an  ex- 
tent so  great  that  the  poor  sum  of  $5  000,000  of  go- 
vernment stock  was  offered  to  European  and  Ameri- 
can capitalists  without  our  being  able  to  find  for  it  a 
purchaser,  lias  passed  away,  and  a well  supplied 
exchequer  gives  evidence  not  only  of  the  expan- 
sion of  trade,  but  of  the  stable  basis  on  which  rests 
the  public  credit. 

The  very  stock  for  which  no  bidders  could  at  one 
time  be  found,  now  readily  commands  in  the  market 
an  advance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  in  the  hun- 
dred. In  the  meantime  I submit  it  to  you  to  say, 
whether  the  principles  of  the  republican  party  have 
not  been  closely  observed  in  all  that  has  been  done. 
Did  those  principles  require  that  we  should  re-com- 
mence  a new  cycle  of  twenty  years,  the  predecessor 
of  which  a Bank  of  the  United  States  had  fulfilled  in 
in  1836?  Beginning  by  increasing  the  derangements 
of  business  for  years,  attended  in  its  mid  career  with 
comparative  prosperity,  then  resorting  to  efforts  by 
all  its  large  means  to  force  a re  charter,  and  ending 
its  existence  amid  the  curses  and  denunciations  of 
the  many  it  had  ruined.  Most  of  you  had,  lit-"  ‘ n Y ' 
self,  through  all  time,  pronounced  V'”  oan“  Lo  be 
unconstitutional.  ...  , . . , 

Had  your  oni-—  on  object  undergone  a 
change  ja ~l'J’  and  dld  ^ou  contemPla,e  that  Gen. 
uLrrfson  and  myself — who  during  the  whole  contest 
avowed  our  opinions  to  be  unchanged  in  that  respect, 
in  numerous  addresses  to  the  public — would  be  de- 
serving of  denunciation  if  either  of  us  should  refuse 
to  perjure  ourselves  by  sanctioning  a bank  charter, 
which,  believing  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  our  so- 
lemn oath  of  office  required  us  to  vole  against  or  veto? 
Toll  me,  moreover,  brother  republicans  of  1840,  had 
you  then  brought  yourselves  to  the  conclusion  that, 
even  admitting  a possible  abuse  of  the  veto  power, 
it  was  proper  to  erase  from  the  constitution  that 
great  harrier  and  check  to  unconstitutional  and  high- 
ly inexpedient  legislation,  thereby  making  the  will  of 
congress  supreme  and  installing  the  majority  of  that 
body  in  the  full  possession  of  all  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment? Or  did  you,  or  do  you  now  still  cling  to 
the  opinion  in  which  the  qualified  veto  originated, 
that  a government  without  cheek  and  balances  is  the 
worst  form  of  oligarchy — and  that  too  many  guards, 
in  order  to  secure  public  liberty,  cannot  he  thrown 
over  its  different  departments? 

if,  indeed,  you  are  advocates  of  a change  so  vital 
as  that  proposed,  then  may  not  only  the  Garrisons 
and  Tappans  of  our  own  country  rejoice,  but  a shout 
should  ascend  from  the  abolition  convention  ‘-of  the 
whole  world,”  at  the  fact  that  our  federal  system 
had  given  way  before  the  power  of  a consolidated 
government,  whose  will,  uttered  forth  by  sectional 
majorities,  was  absolute,  admitting  of  no  check  or  re- 


sistance from  any  quarter  whatever.  If,  indeed, 
these  he  your  opinions,  then  have  I most  grievously 
disappointed  the  hopes  in  which  you  indulged  in  con- 
nection with  my  election  and  my  administration. — 

I must,  nevertheless,  most  solemnly  aver  that  had 
I boon  aware  that  such  would  have  been  expected 
and  required  of  me — if  I could  have  believed  that 
you,  whose  candidate  1 was  peculiarly  considered, 
and  to  conciliate  whom  I was  nominated  for  the 
vice  presidency,  would  have  required  of  me  in  the 
contingency,  which  unhappily  occurred, — tlia-t  I 
should  commence  my  administration  with  an  act  of 
perjury,  and  sanctioned  measures  abhorrent  to  ev- 
ery principle  of  my  past  life  and  at  war  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  continuance  of  li- 
berty, 1 would  not  have  sutlered  my  name,  humble 
as  it  was,  to  have  been  breathed  in  the  canvass.  No, 

1 claim  the  proud  privilege  of  an  American  citizen 
to  think  for  myself  on  all  subjects,  and  to  act  in  pur- 
suance of  my  own  convictions — and  it  would  require 
a total  change  of  my  nature  in  order  to  convert  me 
into  a mere  instrument  of  party,  or  of  party  dictation. 

1 would  appeal  not  only  to  yourselves  but  to  all  my 
countrymen  to  say  whether,  in  the  matters  apper- 
taining to  our  foreign  affairs,  they  anticipated  more 
success  in  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  and  in  the 
formation  of  highly  important  treaties  than  it  has 
been  my  province  to  cause  to  be  negotiated.  Long 
standing  difficulties  have  been  adjusted — difficulties 
which  Ihreatcned  most  seriously  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Nor  has  any  opportunity  been  lost  for  en- 
larging the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  giving  new 
markets  to  our  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. If  the  country  has  not  reaped  full  fruition  of 
! benefit  from  all  the  treaties  thus  negotiated  it  surely 
has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  administration.  The 
loss  of  two  of  ihose  treaties  througli  the  action  of 
the  senate,  cannot  hut  be  deplored  by  me  as  great 
public  calamities.  By  the  treaty  with  the  German 
states  we  had  opened  the  way  to  a more  extended 
j commerce  with  27,000,000  of  people,  in  our  cotton, 

I tobacco,  rice,  and  lard,  at  duties  on  tobacco,  rice, 
and  lard  greatly  reduced,  and  with  a stipulation  for 
the  free  admission  of  cotton;  while  we  had  agreed  to 
\ receive  at  somewhat  reduced  duties  articles  from 
those  states  which  entered  into  the  most  limited 
competition,  if  at  all,  with  a few  similar  articles  of 
American  product. 

The  treaty  was  particularly  interesting  from  the 
fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  after  repeated  struggles 
-on  the  part  of  my  predecessors  to  accomplish  a re- 
| duction  of  duty  on  tobacco,  the  government  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  It  was  negotiated  under  resolu- 
tions originating  with  the  tobacco  states,  and  with 
the  presumed  sanction  of  congress,  who  had  raised, 
as  it  is  believed,  the  mission  to  Vienna  from  a second 
to  a first  rate  mission,  with  direct  reference  to  the 
tobacco  interest,  and  had  also  appropriated  a sum  of 
| money.,  some  years  ago,  te  enable  the  executive  to 
! employ  an  agent  in  Germany  to  acquire  information 
as  to  the  tobacco  trade,  the  services  of  which  agent 
! had  only  ceased  a short  time  prior  to  the  negotiation 
i of  the  treaty.  My  hope  still,  however,  is  that  the 
! benefit  of  the  tren‘r>  alld  lbe  treaty  itself,  may  not 
he  lost  to  il,a  country.  I think  it  proper  to  add,  (hat 
i;,cre  was  no  design  to  deprive  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  any  rightful  and  constitutional  action 
over  the  subject  which  it  might  properly  exercise. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  my  intention  to  have  submit- 
ted the  treaty,  and  all  the  papers  calculated  to  eluci- 
date it,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  if  it  had  been 
ratified  by  the  senate,  for  such  action  as  they  might 
j have  deemed  it  proper  to  adopt — a course  pursued  in 
| all  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  house  is  required 
: to  vote  supplies  of  money,  or  fulfil  any  other  object 
! falling  within  the  scope  of  tlieir  power. 

I In  negotiating  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as, which  was  rejected  by  the  senate,  motives  have 
[been  ascribed  to  the  administration  which  had  no 
place  in  its  mind  or  heart.  One  gentleman  occupy- 
! ing  a prominent  place  in  the  democratic  party,  wheth- 
er for  good  or  evil  it  does  not  become  me  to  say,  has 
assigned  in  an  address,  recently  delivered  in  Missou- 
ri, two  prominent  motives  for  its  negotiation:  1st — 
personal  ambition,  and  2Jly — a purpose  to  dissolve 
the  Union.  Mr.  Clay,  also,  in  a recent  letter,  writ- 
len  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper  in  Alabama,  has 
called  it  infamous,  and  ascribed  to  it,  in  its  origin, 
sinister  objects.  1 repel  both  their  assaults  upon  the 
treaty  and  its  negotiators.  What  objeot  of  mere  per- 
sonal ambition  in  any  way  connected  with  office  could 
have  influenced  the  administration  in  negotiating  the 
treaty?  The  public  archives  furnished  the  strongest 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  treaty  would  have  met  the 
unqualified  approval  of  both  Mr.  Clay  and  Air.  Van 
B-iren.  While  the  ono  was  secretary  of  state  to  Air. 
Adams,  and  the  other  to  General  Jackson,  each  in 
his  turn  attempted  to  obtain  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Clay’s  negotiations  was  carried  oil  with  Alexicq 
in  the  third  year  of  her  revolutionary  struggle,  while 
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Spain  regarded  h- r as  a revolted  province,  and  her 
armies  were  in  possession  of  many  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  country.  What  reason,  then,  could  1 have 
had  for  supposing  for  an  instant  that  a treaty  with 
Texas,  after  eight  years  of  actual  independence,  with 
no  Mexican  soldier  within  her  territory,  and  subject 
only  to  occasional  border  interruptions — could  or 
would  have  met  with  opposition  from  him  or  his 
friends?  and  meeting  with  no  such  opposition  on  the 
part  either  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  Mr.  Clay,  and  their 
friends,  it  would  puzzle  a sounder  casuist  than  I pro 
fess  to  be,  to  conceive  in  what  possible  way  it  could 
have  interrupted  the  relations  of  those  two  gentlemen 
who  stood  at  the  moment  at  the  head  of  their  respec- 
tive parlies,  and  were  looked  upon  by  all  as  compe- 
titors for  the  presidency,  it  is  well  known  that,  when 
the  negotiation  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas  was  com- 
menced, and  up  to  the  period  succeeding  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  my  confident  conviction,  expres- 
sed to  many,  that  it  would,  from  the  circumstances 
I have  stated,  receive  the  support  both  of  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  so  that  neither  would  be  affected 
by  its  negotiation. 

If  it  had  been  charged  that  the  administration  was 
prompted  by  the  ambition  of  securing  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  in  the 
acquisition  of  a territory  so  impottant  in  itself  and 
so  inseperably  connected  with  the  interests  of  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  every  interest  of  the  Union, 

I would  have  plead  guilty,  without  a moment  of  hes- 
itation. I confess  1 felt  ambitious  to  add  another 
bright  star  to  the  American  constellation.  It  would 
have  been  a source  of  pride  to  me.  if  that  measure 
had  been  carried,  to  have  witnessed  from  the  retire- 
ment that  awaits  me,  the  annual  expansion  of  our 
coastwise  and  foreign  trade,  and  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures,  through 
the  rapid  growth  of  Texas,  w hich  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Yes,  I freely 
confess  that  this  would  have  furnished  me  an  unfail 
irig  source  of  gratification  to  the  end  of  my  life.  I 
should  have  seen  also  the  union  of  the  stales  bec.om 
ing  stronger  and  stronger  through  their  reuprocal 
affection — local  jealousies  suppressed,  and  fanatical 
schemes  and  schemers  alike  prostrate.  I should 
have  witnessed  the  blessed  results  of  our  federative 
system  as  it  embraced  the  finest  country  in  the  world, 
and  brought  under  its  influence  a people  devoted 
like  ourselves  to  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  free  government. 

This  was  the  kind  of  ambition  which  prompted  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty.  Its  ratification  was  the.  sole 
honor  which  I coveted,  and  that  1 now  desire.  What 
sinister  motives  could  have  originated  the  negotiation 
at  this  time,  that  did  not  exist  in  1S27?  What  was 
there  now  to  have  rendered  a treaty  infamous  which 
did  not  exist  then?  If  it  be  said  that  we  had  a treaty 
of  limits  with  Mexico,  I ask  if,  in  1827,  we  had  not 
also  a treaty  of  limits  with  Spain?  We  had  recognised 
the  independence  of  Mexico,  and,  therefore,  virtually 
claimed  that  we  had  a perfect  right  to  treat  with  her 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  in  fact,  if  we  had  so 
pleased,  for  Mexico,  entire.  Eight  years  ago  we  re- 
cognised Texas  as  independent,  and  surely  our  right 
to  negotiate  with  her,  implied  no  VowJjjtl,  than  in 
1827  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  for  her. 

The  idea  that  because  of  ihe  existence  of  a treaty 
of  limits  with  any  nation,  we  must  forever  thereafter 
deny  to  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  such  nation  the 
right  of  revolution  or  change,  can  only  excite,  with 
an  American  citizen,  a smile.  Was  it  deemed  ne- 
cessary, in  1827,  to  consult  the  states,  to  consult  the 
senate,  or  to  consult  the  house  of  representatives,  or 
the  people?  Was  it  considered  necessary  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  every  state,  as  would  seem  now  to  be  pro- 
posed, before  forming  a treaty  of  annexation?  If  the 
assent  of  every  state  is  necessary,  then  may  we  bid 
adieu  to  the  prospect  of  annexation  now  or  hereafter. 
The  constitution  devolves  the  treaty-making  power 
on  two-thirds  of  thestates,  through  theirsenators,  and 
it  is  altogether  a .new  doctrine  that  a treaty  should 
not  be  negotiated  without  the  assent  of  all. 

Danger  to  the  Union  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  a constitutional  majority  in  the  making  of  a 
treaty,  is  a doctrine  far  the  first  time  advanced,  and 
having  no  foundation  in  point  of  fact.  I regard  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  as  the  first  great  American 
interest.  I equally  disapprove  of  all  threats  of  its 
dissolution,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  north  or 
the  south.  The  glory  of  my  country,  its  safety  and 
its  prosperity  alike  depend  on  Union,  and  he  who 
would  contemplate  ilsdestruction.  even  for  a moment, 
and  form  plans  to  accomplish  it,  deserves  the  deep 
est  anathemas  of  the  human  race. 

1 believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  add  to  its  strength,  and  serve  to  per 
petuale  it  forages  yet  to  come;  and  my  best  efforts, 
while  1 remain  in  office,  will  be  directed  to  securing 
ts  acquisition  either  now  or  a l a future  day.  Whe. 
her  any  efforts  wiii  avail  to  secure  this  object,  since 


the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  remains  still  to  be  seen. 

1 abandon  all  hope  upon  the  sunject,  if  it  shall  be 
esteemed  necessary  to  obtain  for  it  the  approval  of 
every  state.  The  case  rarely  occurs  that  any  treaty 
receives  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  senate. 

I have  been  called  upon,  in  justice  to  myself,  to 
make  these  remarks  in  withdrawing  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  my  friends  had  placed  me.  I might 
present  other  inquiries  growing  out  of  the  course  of 
the  administration,  both  in  iegard  to  our  domestic 
and  foreign  relations,  as  to  which  principles  have 
been  maintained,  which  inay  arrest  the  attention  of 
future  and  even  remote  administrations — but  let 
what  I have  said  snffice.  All  that  I ask  of  my  coun- 
trymen, is  a candid  review  of  my  acts,  and  an  im- 
partial comparison  of  Ihe  condition  of  the  country 
now  with  what  it  was  three  years  ago.  I appeal 
from  the  vituperation  of  the  present  day  to  the  pen 
of  impartial  history,  in  the  full  confidence  that  nei- 
ther my  motives  nor  my  acts  will  bear  the  interpre- 
tation which  has,  for  sinister  purposes , been  placed 
upon  them.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  Aug.  20//i,  1844. 

From  the  Rochester  Democrat. 

Extracts  from  Gov.  Seward’s  speech,  at  the 
great  Syracuse  convention,  July  13, 1844, 

Mr.  Seward  having  been  introduced  to  the  vast 
assemblage  hy  the  president  of  the  convention,  gen- 
eral Granger,  was  received  with  three  times  three, 
when  he  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

My  Friends — Although  willing  and  desirous  to 
speak  to  you,  I am  obliged  to  confess  that  I labor 
under  an  impediment  of  speech,  which  sometimes 
embarrasses  me,  though  not  often  in  whig  assemblies. 
I see  men  sitting  here,  and  'woman  standing  there,  I 
cannot,  I never  could,  speak  when  women  were 
obliged  to  stand  while  listening  to  me.  (“Hurrah! 
hurrah!  Let  the  ladiescome  forw  ard.  Here  at-e  seats 
for  them  all.  There,  they  are  all  seated.  Go  on 
Governor?”)  I thauk  you  my  friends.  It  was  well 
and  gallantly  done. 

People  of  Onondaga!  of  the  land  of  the  lofty  hills, 
pf  picturesque  lakes  and  of  mineral  fountains,  you 
have  invited  and  received  me  a3  a guest — as  a stran- 
ger. But  I renounce  these  generous  hospitalities. 
Though  we  have  never  met,  we  have  for  twenty 
years  been  neighbors,  belonging  to  the  same  constit- 
uency. You  were  among  my  earliest  patrons,  and 
always  among  the  truest  and  most  faithful  of  my  con- 
stituents when  in  public  sen  ice.  1 an.  one  of  yon — 
at  home  here,  ai  d distinguished  only  by  the  greatness 
of  my  obligations.  (“Yes,  yes.  So  you  are.  A 
hearty  welcome  to  you.”) 

People  of  Onondaga!  you  are  convened  to  council. 
In  compliance  with  the  summons  I bear,  and  after 
the  mariner  of  your  predecessors,  the  real  native 
Americans,  you  have  gathered  yourselves,  not  in  a 
walled  castle,  but  in  your  own  forest  shades,  to  receive 
the  message,  and  like  them,  you  have  brought  the 
women  and  children.  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Onondagas,  the  behests  of  the  ancient  republi- 
cans were  always  expressed  in  ihe  name  oftlie  “chiefs, 
head  men,  warriors,  and  women  of  the  tribe.”  'This 
is  especially  right  in  the  civilzed  state,  where  wo- 
men are  so  educated  and  so  elevated  that  their  influ- 
“"'■e  is  as  salutary  as  it  is  alwaps  effective.  Well, 
y°“  ^llu ty^'aud  the  summons.  I come  in  the  name 
and  by  the  auttiu,..v  _£  tjle  Vlq,ig  convention  at  Balti- 
more! 7 he  Whigs  of  the  Sutes_a  vast  and 

increasing  host — have  chosen  Henr^  j^e[>. 

tucky,  for  their  leader,  and  Theodore  Ffei,,,ol.llv_ 
sen,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Ins  lieutenant.  They  are 
marching  through  the  land,  from  Penobscot  bay  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  subverting  all  misgovernment, 
and  restoring  law,  order  and  prosperity.  They  have 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  Onondaga.  You  hear  their 
shouts,  and  see  the  vain-gnard  descending  your  eas 
tern  hills.  1 demand  for  them  a free  passage  through 
this  valley.  (“They  shall  have  it!”)  i demand  the 
surrender  of  this  rountr)  into  their  hands!  (“Take 
it — we  surrender!”)  1 demand  still  more  than  this. 
I require  you  to  join  yourselves  to  the .conquerm 
hosts,  aud  march  on  with  them  to  the  consummation 
of  their  victory!  (“We  will,  we  will!”I  will  then 
(Mr  President  with  your  leave)  if  you  are  sincere 
in  this,  people  of  Onondaga,  express  your  decision 
by  three  cheers  for  Henry  Clay!  (Three  cheers  for 
Clay)  and  three  more  for  Frelinghuysen !)  (A  voice 
from  the  crowd,)  “Now  three  cheers  for  Gov.  Se 
ward.)  Thank  you,  thank  you  my  friends. 

I catch  the  words  from  that  banner  that  is  half  hid 
den  in  the  leaves  of  the  old  ash  tree  over  your  heads. 
“Home  Industry.”  Protection  implies  that  we  de- 
pend upon  somebody  else  for  protection.  We  will 
be  our  own  protectors. — We  will  say  maintain  home 
Industry. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  would  have  me  discuss  the 
tariff;  but  even  this  long  summer  day  has  been 
spout  m itio  gathering  of  Urn  people.  I have  adopt- 


ed the  one  hour  rule  for  your  sake,  and  that  of  my 
associates,  your  patriotic  orators  who  are  to  follow 
me.  There  is  no  time  for  argument.  Good  house- 
wife from  Cicero,  if  your  bread  was  ready  for  the 
oven,  and  you  had  none,  would  you  bake  at  home  or 
send  it  to  your  neighbor’s?  and  if  you  had  no  oven 
would  you  change  works  with  your  more  fortunate 
neighbor  who  has  one,  or  would  you  send  to  the  dis- 
tant market  town?  Now  the  principle  ofimme  indus- 
try applies  just  as  well  to  the  making  of  our  own  leath- 
er. and  of  our  own  boots,  ourown  cloth, and  of  ourown 
clothing,  or  of  our  own  salt,  of  our  own  knives  and 
forks’ and  of  our  own  shovels  and  tongs,  and  of  our 
ow'ti  spinning  jennies  and  steam  engines,  as  to  the 
lowly  example  I have  set  forth.  But  the  European 
baker  cannot  compete  with  the  housewife,  while 
the  European  mechanic,  tanner,  shoemaker,  spinner 
weaver,  blacksmith,  iron  founder  and  iron  monger 
can.  We  must  then,  have  duties  which  shall  secure 
equal  advantages  to  our  own  mechanics. 

These  marshes  were  once  filled  with  the  miasma 
of  pestilence;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Sat  lake  was 
as  dreadful  to  the  traveller  as  the  sea  of  Sodom. — 
Now,  your  salt  springs  are  sources  of  health  and 
wealth.  What  has  made  this  change?  The  tariff! — 
home  industry. 

Well  but  our  opponents  say  that  they  are  friendly 
to  home  industry — i hat  Silas  Wright  saved  it!  Saved 
it  from  whom!  From  their  own  hostility!  Sa.ved 
it  from  themselves!  But  they  want  it  modified,  so 
as  to  give  “equal  protection  to  all.”  And  what  do 
they  mean  by  that?  Why,  no  protection  to  any  body! 
But  they  say  they  are  now  convinced  that  this  tariff 
is  right,  and  they  will  let  it  alone.  It  is  a death  bed 
coriiession.  Do  not  trust,  them.  We  trusted  them 
once,  and  justly  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  fol- 
ly. We  shall  trust  them  no  more!  (Cheers.) 

Why  what  a miserable  appearance  do  our  oppo- 
nents make  here,  claiming  protection  to  the  wool- 
grower,  not  to  the  wool  spinners  and  weaver,  when 
the  wool-grower  is  receiv  ing  forty  cents  per  pound 
— double  what  he  received  before  the  tariff  law  was 
passed!  They  inscribe  their  deceptive  mottoes  on 
muslin  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  whig  hands 
and  wiiig  looms — brought  into  employment  by  the 
whig  tariff.  (Cheers  ) 


JAMES  K.  POLK’S  ANCESTORS, 

To  complete  Ihe  record  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
in  addition  to  the  article  inserted  on  page  369,  the 
Nashville  Union  furnishes  the  following  with  this 
editorial  preface. 

“Colonel  E Polk,  both  before  and  after  being  com- 
missioned as  a captain  participated  actively  with  the 
whigs  of  both  South  and  North  Carolina,  living  as  he 
did  near  the  line  between  the  states.  He  took  an 
active  and  zealous  part  in  the  meeting  in  Mecklen- 
burg, in  1775,  where  the  first  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed,  having  thus  early  arrayed 
himself  on  the  side  of  his  country  against  British  op- 
pression. The  regiment  of  Rangers  to  which  he  and 
his  company  belonged,  was  commanded  by  colonel 
William  Thompson.  A spirited  campaign  was  car 
ried  on  late  in  the  year  1775,  against  the  insurgents 
in  the  upper  districts  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  known 
in  history  as  the  snow  campaign.  Col.  Polk  was  in 
an  engagement,  together  with  his  nephew,  the  late 
col.  William  Polk  who  was  wounded;  the  lory  leaders 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Charleston,  under 
the  escort  of  colonel  Tliompson’s  rangers.  This  gave 
colonel  Thompson  and  his  regiment  the  opportunity, 
of  which  they  joyfully  availed  themselves,  of  partici- 
puv..  jn  t|1e  brilliant  defence  of  Sullivan’s  Island, 
against  in*,  Qcirjjih  under  sir  Peter  Parker.  This 

fh  onii  6 r^t  to  induce  congress,  on 

t e 201 1 of  duly,  , 1 <76,  o d'a'-pKacomplimentarv  re- 
solution to  the  officers  and  soldiers  .... k nnrticmnfprl 
in  it.  Colonel  Ezekiel  Polk,  (then  captain;  „ £ !a[e 
period  of  the  war,  was  in  the  battles  at  Quimby  am, 
Eutaw  Springs,  as  was  also  colonel  William  Polk, 
uho  distinguished  himself  on  both  occasions.  For 
further  information  on  these  historical  points,  besides 
the  testimony  v\ e published  in  our  last,  the  leader 
may  consult  Moultrie ’ Memoirs  of  the  war  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  vcl.  1,  page  65,  and 
95.  Drayton's  South  Carolina,  vot.  I, page  134. 

In  general  Moultrie’s  memoirs  of  the  American  re- 
volution, in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  the  work  be- 
fore quoted,  it  will  be  seen,  vol.  1,  page  65,  that  in 
the  two  regiments  of  rangers  ordered  to  be  raised  in 
1775,  colonel  Ezekiel  Polk  was  appointed  one  of  the 
captains. 

In  reply  to  the  ridiculous  and  false  insinuation, 
that  because  colonel  E.  Polk,  in  1780,  in  order  to 
save  his  property  from  destruction , and  his  family, 
perhaps,  from  violence  and  insult,  took  a protection, 
and  was,  therefore,  a tory,  we  refer  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  John  Smith,  confirmed  by  others,  and  to  the 
follow  ing  quotation  from  a communication  on  the 
subject,  Rom  a distinguished  citizen  of  East  Ten* 
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nessee,  now  before  us.  “ft  is  insinuated,”  says  this 
gentleman,  ‘ that  because,  the  Carolinas  were  tempo- 
rarily subdued,  and  most  of  their  patriotic  sons  driven 
into  exile,  that  he  (colonel  Polk),  accepted  a protec- 
tion from  the  British  commander,  against  the  atro- 
ciouj  cruelties  a ml  wanton  depredations  of  the  lories, 
and  thereby  manifested  disatfeetion  to  his  country. 
That  in  doing  so,  however,  lie  manifested  the  slightest 
disaffection  to  the  American  cause,  or  displayed  the 
least  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  is 
wholly  false  and  untrue,  as  is  proved  by  witnesses 
and  by  history.  It  is  too  improbable  to  need  refuta- 
tion, and  t'lose  who  assail  his  character  on  this  ac- 
count, and  expect  to  impugn  his  republicanism  or  his 
valor,  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  a protec- 
tion, nor  the  circumstances  which  led  to  talcing  them.  The 
thing,  as  a charge,  contradicts  itself.  A lory  did  not 
ask  prolection — he  needed  none  from  the  British. — 
They  diil  not  doubt  a lory’s  loyally  to  the  king.  A 
tory  had  not  renounced  his  allegiance.  and  was  there- 
fore, secure  in  his  possessions;  and  himself,  his  pro- 
perty and  family  were  safe.  If  taking  a protection 
from  lord  C irnwallis,  or  Tarleton,  or  Balfour,  or 
Rawdon,  implied  defection,  on  the  part  of  a ‘whig  of 
’76,’  from  American  interests,  then  were  the  chival- 
rous Hayne,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  the  best  pa- 
triots of  the  Carolinas  tories  also.  The  case  of  the 
martyred  Havne  is  mentioned,  not  because  it  is  iso- 
lated, but  its  tragical  issue  has  made  it  familiar  to  all 
persons  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  the  southern  states.”  The  honorable 
Citizen  who  writes  the  foregoing  statement,  goes  inlo 
a history  ol  col.  Mayne’s  case,  wh  it  h we  will  resume 
hereafter,  so  living  the  parallel  between  his  case  and 
that  of  col.  Ezekiel  Polk,  with  the  single  exception, 
that  col.  Po  k,  after  he  took  up  arms,  after  having 
been  forced  to  take  a protection,  escaped  being  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  The  writer’s  conclusion,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  omit.  He  says:  “He,  (col.  Hayne), 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  executed  soon  after. 
So  it  might  have  been  with  Polk.  After  a compulso- 
ry submission  to  necessity,  which  he  knew  would  be 
short — after  hope  had  again  dawned  upon  the  patriot 
cause — he,  too,  drew  his  sword  again  for  h is  country; 
and  it  had  been  wielded  with  less  energy  at  Eulaw, 
and  he  had  become  a prisoner  like  Hayne,  he  too, 
would  have  been  executed.  As  it  was,  his  submis- 
sion being  involuntary,  be  retained  the  confidence  of 
his  count  ymen  to  an  extreme  old  age,  ami  died  uni- 
versally regretted,  as  one  who  had  been  a faithful 
friend  to  his  country  in  her  time,  of  greatest  need  — 
as  one  who  was,  in  its  most  perfect  sense — an  honest 
man,  the  nobles!  work  of  God." 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DANI-EL  ALEXANDER. 

Fayette  county,  July,  1844. 

I,  Daniel  Alexander,  have  heard  from  the  public 
newspapers  of  the  present  day,  that  the  ancestors  of 
James  K.  Polk  have  been  charged  with  certain  acts 
in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  which  were  calculated 
to  reflect  discredit  on  the  name  of  the  family,  and  be- 
ing now  87  years  old,  and  a native  of  Mecklenburg 
county,  North  Carolina,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  ancestors  ol  James  K.  Polk,  1 deem  it  a 
duty  I owe  to  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  living,  to  give 
to  the  public  as  full  a history  of  those  ancestors  as  ] 
can  now  bring  to  my  recollection,  so  far  as  their  po- 
litic,! conduct  is  concerned.  I was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Ezekiel,  the  grandfather  of  James  K. 
Polk,  from  my  boyhood  to  the  time  of  his  death,  hav- 
ing lived  contiguous  to  him  nearly  the  « hole  time, 
bath  in  Mecklenburg  county  North  Carolina.  ' Tj  in 
Tennessee,  to  which  state  we  remove'  r-  “ll‘  "Vl'c,,en‘. 
burg  North  Carolina.  I was  r-’ent»»  the  2;  h °> 
May,  1775,  when  the  ..y-^enburg  declaration”  was 
passed  arid  w--  acquainted  with  mostol  the  persons 
presPr.L-"  lll * *e  occasion.  Several  of  the  Polks  were 
p,  e-'ent,  but  1 do  not  recollect  if  Ezekiel  Polk  was  of 
the  number.  I however  well  recollect  thal  !he  said 
Ezekiel  Polk,  as  well  as  all  the  family,  were  Con-  i 
sidered  good  uhig3of  seventy-six.  1 recollect  that 
b o,  of  having  been  with*   him1  in  general  Rutherford’s 
army, lying  between  Charlotte  and  Catawba  river.— 
1,  with  some  others,  was  sent  fFom  the  army  to 
reconnoitre,  when  we  had  a battle  at  Ramsower’s 
mill.  Charles  and  William  Polk,  nephews  of  Ezekiel, 
were  with  us.  Ezekiel,  on  that  occasion,  was  not 
with  us.  I recalled  well  of  leaving  Inin  with  the  army. 
Subsequently  he  was  in  the  army  with  Col.  Erwin,  on 
Me  Jit  pin's  creek,  whether  as  a soldier  or  an  officer  1 
know  not  but  I heard  him  with  parson  Archibald  hur- 
ra nguing  and  speaking  to  the  soldiers  of  Col  Erwin,  of 
xohom  I was  one,  exhorting  them  to  be  true  to  their  coun- 
try. 

When  Cornwallis  marched  through  the  country 
and  encamped  in  Charlotte,  Ezekiel  Polk  took  pro- 
tection wilti  several  others  who  were  considered 
good  whig-,  among  them  a certain  McAferty,  who 
rendered  afterwards  important  services  to  the' whig 
cause,  particularly  in  leading  astray  a detachment 


sent  by  the  enemy  to  aid  Ferguson  in  the  battle  of 
King’s  Mountain,  whilst  acting  as  the  pilot.  It 
was  considered  by  a majority  of  the  wliigs  as  necessary,  and 
nut  improper  in  those  living  near  the  encampment,  and 
owning  targe  property  to  take  the.  benefit  of  the  protection, 
and  thereby  save  their  properly  from  destruction. 

Ezekiel  Polk  had  a largo  family  and  many  slaves, 
with  a good  deal  of  other  property;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary t ) preserve  it  from  destruction  to  take  the 
course  lie  d id.  But  there  were  some  whigs  so  ex- 
ceedingly zealous,  as  to  consider  the  act  of  taking 
protection  as  traitorous,  among  them  was  one  Jack 
Barnell;  and  I well  remember  to  have  seen  Ezekiel 
Polk,  with  Jack  Barnett,  come  into  our  camp  on 
Rocky  river,  under  general  Davidson;  and  it  was  said 
that  Barnett  has  taken  him  prisoner;  but  they  came  in 
seemingly  in  a friendly  manner,  and  I he  officers  with 
others  held  a kind  of  council  to  consider  the  proprie- 
ty of  Ezekiel  Polk’s  having  taking  protection;  but 
after  some  laughing,  &c.  they  broke  up  and  Ezekiel 
Polk  went  home  unmolested.  1 recollect  thal.  after 
the  war  was  over,  some  hot  headed  person  objected 
to  him  as  being  sheriff  on  account  of  his  having  taken 
prelection;  but  the  majority  of  the  ivhigs  of  that  day  did 
not  consider  it  an  act  of  toryism.  I,  myself,  who  knew 
Ezekiel  Folk  well,  consider  him  a patriot  and  a friend  lo 
his  country  and  its  liberties.  After  Cornwallis  left 
Charlotte,  there  was  not  much  done  in  that  region 
except  scouting  for  tories,  and  I remember  distinctly 
that  Ezekiel  Polk  called  at  my  father's,  on  his  way  to 
see  his  sister,  when  I heard  him  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  country,  and  that  such  and  such  things  then  occur- 
ring, would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country.  This  was 
soon  after  Cornwallis  left  the  country.  I never  heard 
until  lately  that  he  ever  aided  the  British  or  tories  at 
Ramsower’s  Mill;  at  the  lime  of  the  battle  I have  before 
mentioned,  lie  was  certainly  with  the  army  under  general 
Rutherford;  nor  di  l I ever  hear  of  any  act  of  his  which 
gave  dissatisfaction , or  a doubt  of  his  principles  as  a whig 
of  ’76,  but  that  of  taking  protection. 

I was  also  not  only  intimately  acquainted  with 
James  Knox,  the  father  of  the  mother  of  James  K. 
Polk,  but  with  his  whole  family.  He  was  the  com- 
mander of  a company  of  light  horse,  and  I was  one 
of  his  company  for  tome  time,  but  I do  not  recollect 
how  long.  I however  knew  him  to  be  a genuine  whig 
of ’76,  and  a patriot  and  a soldier; — so  likewise  was 
considered  the  whole  of  the  Knox  family. 

Dan.  Alexander. 
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That  Mr.  Rhett’s  present  movements  have  not  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  others  of  the  Tex- 
as and  nullifying  partizuns,  was  stated  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Register.  We  have  ample  evidence 
of  the  fact  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  16th 
instant.  § In  reply  to  a card,  addressed  to  Maj.  Ald 
rick,  by  some  of  his  political  friends,  asking  him  for 
a copy  of  his  speech  delivered  at  Barnwell  C.  H.  on 
the  10th  instant,  he  publishes  in  the  Mercury  his 
said,  speech.  The  following  extract  from  it  will 
show  his  views. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MATOR  ALDRICK’s  spv"-ri- 

“As  I said  before,  our  people  are  g'ye[1 10  vio- 
lent and  frequent  exhibitie— v'1  leeling.  Bui  when 
a question  of  in'— arlses,  how  quickly  do  we  see 
them  together,  itt  assemblies  like  the  pre- 

..ciit,  to  consult  and  talk  about  the  times,  to  inter- 
change views  arid  make  up  their  delermination. — 
This  is  a primary  assembly,  the  very  first  way  in 
which  freemen  met  and  constituted  a government  for 
the  in  mutual  protection,,  and  it  is  in  this  way  free- 
men will  meet,  to  preserve  that  government,  or  ' 
throw  it  off,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a prole'  ' "> 

spirit  of  enquiry  is  the  distinctive  ch'  —non.  A 
people— it  must  be  gratified.  •dl'acter  of  our 

■ _,r_  , ? this-  e>» u . ’ , are  but  two 

r -1  1 'J“'  - -V"“er  ky  lhe  genral  circulation 

of  newspapers,  or  by  the  meeling  together  of  (he  cit- 
izens  to  earn  from  each  other,  how  stands  the  coUn- 
iry.  We  lack  newspapers  and  adopt  the  latter  mode 

1 its  spirit  should  he  fostered.  It  was  this  spirit 

w h.ch  made  the  patriots  of  ’76-R  was  this  spirit 

which  made  the  stern  Nullifiers  of  ’32— and  it  is 

this  spirit  which  will  make  us  enthusiastic  defenders 
ol  liberty  in  all  time  to  come.  \ advert  not  lo  the 
contest  ol  ’32,  with  any  other  view  than  to  express 

what  I believe  to  be  the  gcnefnl  opinion,  that  such  a 
contest  never  can  take  place  in  South  Carolina 
again.  I hose  who  composed  the  minority  then,  have 
buried  their  opposition,  and  been  received  to  the  heart 
in  a brother’s  embrace.  For  myself,  I love  and  trust 
them  without  stint,  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  will 
be  anxious  to  show  them,  that  we  are  brethren  in 

laet,  as  well  as  in  name.  There  is  an  irresistible 
reason  why  the  state  must  be  united  in  future.  She 
has  no  sympathy  (rom  abroad — unless  her  people 
and  all  her  neonl^  aw  .t : • 


it  ol  the  north,  on  ot  J hand,  will  draw  awnv  all  her 
means  of  sustenance  in  taxation,  ari  l the  fanatical 
zeaj  of  the  abolitionists,  on  the  other  hand,  will  de- 
prive her  of  the  very  means  of  support  These  then 
are  the  questions  now  presented  to  ns,  ami  upon 
which,  we  must  take  issue  with  our  opp  . -.ents. 

First:  Is  the  compromise  to  he  violated  and  the 
tariil  fixed  upon  us,  without  a struggle  on  our  part? 

Second:  Is  Texas  to  be.  rejected,  an-1  the  views 
of  the  abolitionists  carried  out,  without  anv  corres- 
ponding action  on  the  part  of  the  south?  These  be- 
ing the  questions,  am  I not  right  in  saving,  there 
can  be  no  division  in  this  = tati?  Is  the  compromise 
to  be  violated  and  the  tariff  fixed  upon  us?  The  an- 
swer is  ready — certainly  not.  The  state  is  pledged  to 
resist  and  in  honor  must  redeem  her  pled  -,e.  When 
and  how?  This  is  a grave  question  and  to  this  I de- 
sire to  direct  your  attention. 

I fear  there  is  a feeling  getting  up  in  ibe  slate, 
which  is  calculated  to  hurry  us  needlessly  into  ex- 
citement /ind  danger.  True  it  is,  the  legislature 
in  ’42  passed  a resolution  iri  which  they  declared,  if 
their  reasonable  expectations  of  relict  were  disap- 
pointed, they  would  redress  their  wrongs.  In  tnat 
same  resolution  they  also  declared,  they  trusted  con- 
fidently to  the  principles  avowed  by  the  democratic 
party  and  looked  to  it  for  relief.  ] freely  grant  that 
this  resolution  pledges  the  state,  to  resist  the  viola- 
tion of  the  compromise.  Nay’ more,  lam  fully  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  state  stood  pledged  an  I was 
bound  in  honor  to  resist  every  violatio  i of  the  com- 
promise, without  any  such  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature.  Bol  having  passed  that  resolution, 
is  not  the  state  bound  to  give  the  party  every  and 
full  opportunity  to  redeem  its  pledges?  The  com- 
promise was  the  peace  olf -ring,  offered  ou  the  altar 

of  liberty  and  our  count  v 111  th>e  dark  nod  star  ny 
hour  of ’33.  It  was  ili-  ray  of  light  which  illumi- 
nated the  darkness  surrounding  us.  and  brought  J >y 
and  gladness  to  hearts  of  thousands  of  patriots  an  i 
freemen.  The  state  i n a-  cepting  the  offering,  stood 
as  much  pledged  to  redress  its  violation,  as  our  op- 
ponents stood  pledged,  to  faithfully  sustain  '1 
remedy  is  in  our  own  hand-;  we  can  uoply  it  wh  > 
we  please;  prudence  would  dictate  not  to  apply  it 
rashly,  or  before  we  have  exhausted  other  menus  — 
Will  it  be  right  and'  character,  -tic  of  S mth  C iroliu.i, 
after  having  acted  forlhe  lust  six  years  with  the.  Hem 
ocratic  pa-rty,  now  ihat  the  party  is  going  through  a 
desperate  struggle,  when  all  its  energies  are  exert  -I 
to  carry  out  and  establish  its  principles,  In  tne  ele  lion 
of  its  candidate  for  president,  to  embarrass  and  dis- 
tract it,  by  splitting  ofl'in  a question  ofsta’e  ml.  ''posi- 
tion? The  whigs- would  immediately  rai-e  the  cry  ol 
dis-union . charge  the  whole  democratic,  parly  with  a 
desire  to  d issolve  the  Union,  and  thus  endeavor  to 
throw  into  confusion  the  enemy,  whose  determined 
front,  and  well  marshalled  battalions,  have  scattered, 
such  fear  into  their  ranks.  The  democratic  part  \ , if  de- 
feated, would  char  e the,  defeat  upon  us,  who  thus  un- 
seasonably encumber  them  with  this  question  — il'snc- 
ccs-sfu I , we  mav  he  told.  ih«<  8 mth  Carolina  being; 
disappointed  in  o'o-aming  the  nomination  for  Mr  Cal- 
houn 'riel  to  defeat  the  party  by  forcing  upon  it,  on 
cue  eve  of  the  elec.ti.-oa.,  a question  which  could  have 
bet-n  settled  as  well  after,  as  before  the  election, 
and  therefor  , they  would  feel  i.o  oh  ligation  to  re- 
lie-va- those- who  u ere  no  help  tn  them,  hi  the  hour 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  it  may  be  said,  the  demo- 
cratic party  had  p over  in  the  last  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  yet  s.dl'erred  our  interesls  t()  sa.ri- 
ficed.  This  was  the  state  of 
house,  a whig  sene'  - 

democrat.  ‘ |u  ()|  lhc  0n  the  tariff,  was 

=uch  as  we  had  a nfft  1 1 expect,  looking  to  ■» 

which  truth  and  hottesty  un  tJ.ed.  en,t 

wmioK  r^ie  of 


slate  <>>  l|1jngS>  a democratic 
a uresident  neituer  whig  or 


the  game 
l ‘believe  the  true. 
■-  * others  may 


—it  was  not  secure  of  power— it  ha  , 
but  one  house,  anA  was  anxiously  P'a>  n 
for  ascendancy  in  the  c0,  '”r^- 
policy,  is  to  do  right  at  -,j;  |laza).ds 
be  permitted  to  pursue  their  own  tactics  anil 
Un  “ no"'’  in  '“gam  more  in  “ 

cult  to  harmonize:  lienee,  much  must’  be'^ruste.Mo 
the  wisdom  and  di. sc;  et,  „ of  h-adrrs;  tbey  t i 
difficult  game  to  play,  and  a detached  p..^  „ 
party,  should  not  loo  hastily  condo  on  >U:  £, ; * 

as  they  in  ihetr  u isd  >,»,  ihn.k  ri  Hit  t-  .... 
pearl,  of  0|,i:,i„„  i.„,  lh»  , , " "j  1 


• lit  7 nit*  ivuuiu  nc 

and  all  her  people  are  true  to  her,  the  grasping  spir- 1 forces,  pursue 


acte 
in  making 

tain,  that  the  parly  intended  Icfdeeei.'c’  cer* 

upon  the  south, 
force  us  into 
triotism,  I would  yet  th 
they  would  not  at  u hr, 


m,  a system  - inch  they  knew  wJulj 

resistance.  .11  had  no  faith  in  then- 
of 


pa- 


il COUfatf  W liiOU  UiCy  u* Ua«. 
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would  have  a lendancy  to  detach  from  their  support, 
so  great  a portion  of  their  strength:  The  very  last 

democratic  convention  put  forth  principles,  with 
which  we  find  no  fault;  it  did  more,  it  nominated  a 
southern  man,  whose  action  on  the  tariff  question  is 
all  that  we  can  ask  for.  Where  then  the  necessity 
of  any  immediate  action?  Where  then  the  necessity 
of  producing  an  excitement?  And  why  embarrass 
the  party  with  a question  which  the  whigs  will  dis- 
tort into  disunion,  and  which  may  have  a tendency  to 
fright  from  our  side  the  timid.  We  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  faithful  pilot  who  has  conducted  us 
through  so  many  storms — his  patriotism,  his  genius, 
his  wisdom,  his  courage  is  not  less  now  than  in  the 
dark  days  when  he  led  us  through  a doubtful  contest 
to  a glorious  victory.  His  ambition  is  not  greater 
now  than  when  he  sacrificed  his  own  Carolina.  He 
stands  in  front  of  the  enemy,  watches  every  move- 
ment with  an  eagle  eye,  will  be  the  first  to  shout  to 
his  country  when  there  is  danger,  and  the  first  to 
prepare  her  to  meet  it  successfully.  In  that  hour, 
all  thought  of  self  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  ab- 
sorbing love  which  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, shewn  he  bears  to  his  native  land,  and  which  I 
feel  assured  has  not  decreased  with  his  years,  and 
in  proportion  as  his  state  has  honoured  him.  Can  it 
be  that  the  man  who  twelve  years  ago  refused  to  em- 
brace the  means  which  would  have  elevated  him  to 
the  presidency,  because  by  so  doing  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  bis 
state,  will,  after  receiving  the  honors  of  that  state 
during  ail  the  time  since,  desert  her  at  the  moment 
when  she  needs  his  services?  Let  others  think  as 
they  will,  as  for  me  I believe  that  John  Caldwell 
Calhoun  will  never  desert  South  Carolina  so  long  as 
he  is  a man,  and  she  a slate.  He  has  been  faithful 
and  true  to  her  in  youth,  in  manhood,  and  lie  will 
not  be  false  to  her  in  age.  His  is  that  ambition 
which  every  patriot  should  possess-,  he  doubtless  de- 
sires office,  hut  it  is  because  in  that  position  he  can 
best  serve  his  country.  Where  then  is  the  necessity 
for  the  people  to  run  ahead  of  their  tried  leaders? — 
Why  sound  an  alarm,  when  the  sentinel  on  the  watch 
tower  has  not  given  the  signal?  It  is  said  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  put  the  people  in  readiness  should 
they  be  required  to  act.  What  preparation  does 
this  people  require?  They  know  the  whole  story  by 
heart,  and  have  been  ready  ever  since  the  year  '32. 
It  is  said  again,  the  whigs  may  triumph,  and  then  all 
hope  is  gone.  I expect  nothing  from  the  whig  par- 
ty, but  the  triumph  of  that  party  is  not  a reason 
for  immediate  action.  Let  us  recollect  South  Caro- 
lina is  not  the  whole  south;  there  are  other  states 
having  the  same  interest,  the  same  feeling  of  hostili- 
ty to  ihe  tariff,  the  same  institutions,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  act  with  ust  The  time  for  action  then 
will  not  have  arrived,  until  these  states  have  been 
consulted,  and  efforts  made  to  gain  their  support  in 
the  mighty  struggle  which  awaits  11s,  should  our 
cause  be  defeated.  The  next  struggle  will  be  one  for 
certain  victory  or  defeat.  The  state  can  hardly 
again  put  faith  in  pledges.  The  action  on  the  tariff 
in  ’42  has  taught  us  how  to  va)QO  =,  compromise.  It 
has  taught  us  that  the  next  time  wo  <nand  up 
for  our  rights  the  principles  must  be  surrendered,  > ^ 
we  must  strike  for  them. 

The  plain  course  for  11s  then  is  to  wait — to  take 
our  stand  deliberately — to  give  ample  lime  to  the  de- 
mocratic party  to  redeem  its  lost  pledge,  and  wipe 
out  the  foul  stain  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  violation  of  the  compromise — not  to 
embarrass  its  movements  by  other  issues — to  look  to 
one  tried  leader  for  the  signal  ,to  move.  The  state 
has  taken  her  position,  she  has  declared  that  she  will 
redress  her  wrongs;  patriotism,  policy,  love  of  peace 
all  urge  us  to  move  deliberately,  calmly,  firmly,  be- 
ing all  assured  that  when  we  do  move,  the  move- 
ment involves  our  liberties.  So  much  for  the  time. 
How  shall  we  act?  On  this  point,  I have  but  a few 
words  to  say.  I stand  prepared  to  go  wherever  my 
country  calls.  If  she  says  nullify,  I will  be  found 
occupying  the  same  place  in  her  ranks  that  I did  in 
’32,  arming  the  minute  men.  If  she  says  divide,  1 
am  ready  to  go  with  her,  and  stand  or  fall  with  my 
slate. 

Shall  Texas  be  rejected?  I am  at  a loss  to  per- 
ceive how  southern  men  can  hesitate  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  course  of  time  is  a melancholy  illustra- 
tion how  party  trammels  and  party  drilling  will  warp 
the  judgment  and  blast  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  stand  up  for  their  country. 
On  every  side  we  hear  the  most  fervent  appeals  to 
preserve  the  Union,  that  the  Union  js  more  valuable 
than  Texas,  that  one  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  com- 
pared to  the  other.  This  is  whig  policy.  Who  first 
commenced  the  cry  of  disunion?  Let  the  abolition 
whig  leaders  in  congress  speak — let  the  printed 
resolutions  of  abolition  whig  meetings  at  the  north 
speak.  It  was  they  who  first  branded  us  with  the 
name  of  vile  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  and  seemed 


to  think  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  would  be  poured 
out  upon  their  heads,  if  they  did  not  dissolve  the 
connection  with  those  who  held  slaves.  It  was  they 
who  first  gave  utterance  to  the  wish,  that  the  Union 
should  be  dissolved,  rather  than  Texas  be  admitted. 
Have  these  whigs  exhibited  a greater  attachment  to 
the  Union  than  the  democrats?  By  the  most  wanton 
violation  of  the  constitution — by  the  most  reckless 
abandonment  of  their  professed  principles — by  the 
most  shameful  violation  of  their  pledged  faith — and 
by  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  has  lately  been 
exhibited  in  the  burning  down  of  churches,  the  mur- 
der of  peaceful  Christians,  and  the  armed  resistance 
to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country.  This 
is  the  boasted  love  of  the  Union — thank  God,  the  de- 
mocrats have  given  no  such  proofs,  although  they 
may  have  been  less  vociferous  in  their  professions. — 
These  wise  politicians  try  to  delude  the  south  by 
telling  the  people  that  Texas  being  a cotton  country 
with  a much  more  fertile  soil,  by  annexing  her  we 
raise  up  a competition  within  our  border.  It  might 
be  asked  these  grave  whig  leaders,  if  the  soil  of 
Texas  will  be  less  fertile,  and  the  ability  to  rival  us 
in  the  production  ol  our  staple  be  decreased,  because 
we  refuse  to  receive  her  into  the  Union!  If  she  must 
produce  more  than  we  and  cheaper,  is  it  not  our 
policy  to  have  her  with  the  limits,  as  a support,  than 
w ithoul,  as  a chain?  See  how  this  whig  doctrine  will 
work  for  the  south?  With  a whig  tariff,  all  that  the 
southern  states  can  make  is  forced  out  of  them,  to 
foster  manufactures.  Texas  is  driven  off  by  them, 
produces  more  of  our  staple  and  cheaper,  and  by  the 
blessings  of  free  trade  will  grow  in  strength,  impor- 
tance and  wealth:  at  the  same  time,  we  of  the  south 
while  waiting  for  promised  blessings  and  prosperity, 
will  be  deprived  of  the  ability  to  support  a decayed 
and  fallen  people.  In  this  question  is  involved  our 
very  existence  as  a people,  and  yet  these  patriotic 
southern  whigs  are  surprised  that  we  manifest  so 
much  feeling  on  the  subject  to  suffer  it  to  occupy  a 
higher  place  in  our  thoughts  than  the  election  of  a 
president.  All  their  flummery  about  devotion  to  this 
blessed  Union,  is  mere  vapor  to  deceive  a credulous 
people.  Who  among  us  here,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
south,  undervalues  the  Union!  Who  is  not  proud  to 
call  himself  an  American  citizen.  Who  does  not  feel 
his  heart  glow  with  patriotic  pride,  when  he  reflects 
upon  the  position  which  this  Union  occupies  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth/  It  has  protected  and  main- 
tained us.  It  has  made  us  a mighty  nation,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  cemented  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers,  and  is  dear  to  our  hearts.  We  do 
love  this  blessed  Union,  not  with  a mawkish  affected 
sensibility,  but  with  the  patriot’s  love.  Yet  while 
we  declare  our  affection  for  the  union,  we  also  de- 
clare, that  there  is  a principle  deep  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  southern  man,  taught  him  by  his  father, 
imbibed  from  his  mother,  to  value  liberty  more  than 
all  earthly  blessings;  and  if  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  made 
of  the  Union  or  Liberty,  we  say  unhesitatingly,  let  the 
Union  go.  It  is  not  Texas  or  disunion,  but  existence 
as  freemen  or  disunion.  If  this  be  a revolutionary 
spirit,  then  do  we  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree. — 
if  this  be  disunion,  then  are  we  disunionionists.  If 
the  whigs  love  the  Union  better  than  their  liberty, 
then  "o  say,  in  God’s  name,  keep  you  the  Union,  but 
give  us  liber^  u 

„,,Th,e  same  paper  co,^  an  artic]e  si  d »No 
Man’s  Man,’  professing  to  correcv  statements 
of  the  Charleston  Courier,  of  Mr.  Rheu  - -Deech 
at  the  Bluffton  dinner.  Tiie  writer  says: 

It  is  untrue  that  Mr.  Rhett  denounced  Mr.  Calhoun 
or  said  “he  had  flagged,  &c.”  On  the  contrary  Mr. 
Rhett  spoke  of  our  great  nullifier  in  the  highest  and 
warmest  terms,  and  of  the  closest  relations  of  politi- 
cal and  personal  friendship  subsisting  between  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  himself — but  after  giving  a statement 
of  the  oppressions  of  our  people  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  his  opinion  that  it  was  our  duty  to  re- 
sist them  by  state  action— he  said  that  having  thus 
given  an  account  of  his  stewardship  and  his  advice  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  lie  would  not  fully  have  dis- 
charged his  duty  unless  he  informed  his  constitu- 
ents that  one  so  deservedly  high  in  their  affection 
and  confidence  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  differed  with  him  in 
opinion.  So  far  from  denouncing  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr. 
Rhelt’s  tribute  to  him  was  as  full  and  glowing  as  his 
eulogies  upon  his  colleagues  Messrs.  Huger  and  Mc- 
Duffie. 

“As  to  despising  the  democratic  parly,  Mr.  Rhett, 
after  exposing  the  action  of  a portion  of  the  northern 
democrats,  not  on  one  occasion,  but  systematically, 
treacherous  to  the  south  and  faithless  to  the  profess- 
ed principles  of  the  parly  on  both  the  tariff  and  the 
slave  questions,  did  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  strong 
reprobation  and  censure — it  matters  little  what  the 
precise  words  were— they  expressed  feelings  that  no 
true  Carolinian  can  fail  to  entertain.  He  also  dis- 
claimed all  hope  of  redress  from  the  election  of  Polk 
and  Dallas,  and  said  that  as  to  any  compromises  or 


reserves,  or  any  postponement  of  the  paramount  and 
vital  question  of  our  rights,  for  the  sake  of  their  elec- 
tion, he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  But 
as  regards  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  lauded  the 
Baltimore  convention  for  it,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a 
“bright  spot”  in  the  polities  of  the  limes — “a solita- 
ry one.”  He  said  that  of  course  he  preferred  Polk 
and  Dallas  to  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen.” 

Mr.  Rhett,  in  a card  to  the  Courier,  confirms  the 
foregoing.  He  says: 

“As  to  the  democratic  party,  I simply  argued,  that 
on  the  tariff,  they  would  give  us  no  relief.  I did  not 
say  that  I “despise”  them  and  “would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.”  On  the  contrary,  however  con- 
temptible a portion  of  them  may  be,  I have  co-oper- 
ated and  will  continue  to  eo-operale  with  (hem  in 
overthrowing  the  whigs  and  electing  Messrs.  Polk 
and  Dallas,  at  the  approaching  presidential  election.” 

gen.  Hamilton’s  letter  to  the  bluffton  mf.eting. 

Savannah,  -dug.  8,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I did  not  receive  your  kind  and  most 
gratifying  favor  of  the  22d  ult..  inviting  me  to  a pub- 
lic dinner  to  be  given  to  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett,  at 
Bluffton,  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  until  yester- 
day. 

I very  much  regret  that  my  absence  at  that  period 
on  a short  visit  to  New  York  precluded  the  possibility 
of  my  participating  in  this  merited  tribute  of  honor 
and  respect  to  your  distinguished  representative, 
whose  ability  and  zeal,  in  support  of  your  rights  and 
interests,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  tokens  of  your 
confidence  and  esteem. 

You  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  supposing  that 
I cherish,  for  my  old  congressional  district  of  Beau- 
fort and  Colleton,  the  most  grateful  recollection. — 
Called,  in  1822.  when  I was  comparatively  a young 
man,  and  unknown  to  a large  portion  of  your  citi- 
zens, to  succeed  the  lamented  Lowndes,  (not  to  fill 
his  place,  for,  alas!  who  could  have  performed  this 
office,)  I received  from  the  commencemen  t of  my 
service — for  a peried  of  seven  years — the  most  un- 
bounded and  unvarying  proofs  of  your  support,  which 
survived  and  were  sustained  during  my  administra- 
tion, as  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  midst  of 
those  trying  events  which  preceded,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  the  great  act  of  state  interposition,  which 
compelled  and  led  to  the  “compromise”  of  1833. 

With  these  feelings,  you  will,  I am  sure,  pardon 
the  few  remarks  which  I am  about  to  make,  espe- 
cially as  they  come  from  an  old  friend,  who  at  the 
proper  time,  is  prepared  to  go  “as  far  as  the  farthest,” 
in  support  of  measures  and  principles  held  in  com- 
mon by  ourselves.  In  the  confidence,  therefore, 
which  has  always  subsisted  between  us,  permit  me 
to  observe  that,  judging  from  the  recent  exponents 
of  the  pnblio  sentiment  of  Beaufort  district,  as  fur- 
nished by  your  late  meeting  at  Bluffton,  I should 
infer  you  are  not  only  far  in  advance  of  the  feeling 
in  the  other  southern  states,  but  of  that,  likewise, 
of  our  own  state.  I make  this  declaration  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  that  in  no  part  of  the  United 
States  is  a higher  Joyaity  cherished  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  a more  keen  sensibility  felt  for  the  prosperi- 
ty and  glory  of  the  whole  country,  than  by  the  good 
people  of  Beaufort  and  Colleton.  They  love  the 
Union  for  the  blessings  it  has  conferred,  not  lor  the 
abuses  by  which  it  has  been  desecrated  and  disho- 
nored. 

Sincerely  desirous  that  my  old  congressional  dis- 
‘■•‘ct  should  not  lead  in  a “forlorn  hope,”  which  may 
?i  . “7?-cessful,  I cannot  but  express  my  belief 
that  South  is  not  now  ready  for  separate 

action,  nor  the  souW  ,lates  f0r  a southern  con- 
vention. 

I have  always  thought  that  iinmcai^.lc  p.  ., 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  legislature  01 
Carolina  should  have  been  convened,  and  a conven- 
tion of  her  people  called,  to  whom  the  question  of 
immediate  state  interposition  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 

You  are  aware  that  I offered  in  the  convention 
which  accepted  the  “compromise,”  a resolution  so- 
lemnly reaffirming  this  high,  sovereign  right,  and  de- 
claring that  our  adherence  to  the  “compromise”  was 
limited  alone  by  the  good  faith  with  which  it  might 
be  maintained  by  the  government  of  the  Union. — 
But  this  moment  for  efficient  action  was  permitted 
to  pass  by,  and  our  avowed  reliance  was  placed  on 
justice  being  done  to  the  south  through  the  pacific 
action  of  the  legislation  of  congress.  Although  I 
have  not  much  hope  of  any  relief  from  this  source, 
yet  I think  we  are  bound  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of 
our  friends  in  the  other  southern  states;  and  await 
the  issue  of  the  presidential  election.  In  other 
words,  we  ought  to  take  no  course  calculated  to  em- 
barrass' our  democratic  friends  throughout  the  Union, 
or  to  deprive  us  of  their  sympathy.  Let  us  in  one 
word,  without  one  cry  of  disunion,  bring  forth  our 
cohorts  to  the  field,  and  battle  valiantly  for  the  nonii- 
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nations  at  Baltimore.  If  victorious,  we  shall  entitle 
ourselves  to  the  gratitude  of  our  allies,  and  all  maybe 
safe,  and  if  defeated,  our  principle  of  confederation 
inviolate,  and  the  most  powerful  and  talented  oppo- 
sition this  country  has  ever  seen,  organized  lor  effi- 
cient action. 

Although  Mr.  Polk  carries  his  doctrine  of  discrimi- 
nation farther  than  accords  with  your  opinions  and 
my  own,  yet  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  in 
the  broad  fact,  that  his  views  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  “protection,”  are  so  modified  by  the  revenue 
principle,  as  to  be  exceedingly  moderate,  whilst  tne 
party  which  supports  Mr.  Clay,  have  just  about  the 
same  notion  of  moderation  in  reference  to  levying  of 
imposts,  “that  a blind  man  has  of  colors.” 

My  views,  therefore,  with  great  deference  for  (tie 
opinions  of  others,  of  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued 
at  present,  by  the  south,  is  to  organize  the  great  party 
of  the  democracy  of  the  Union — from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Sabine.  Let  us  establish  anti-tariff  and  annex- 
ation associations,  with  active  committees  of  corres- 
pondence, with  the  essential  object  of  uniting  to  and 
with  the  south,  the  friends  of  free  trade  and  annexa- 
tion everywhere.  We  shall  gel  up  a momentum  of 
public  opinion,  even  if  Mr.  Clay  is  elected,  which 
under  his  plighted  faith  to  sustain  his  own  compro- 
mise, he  cannot  resist,  and  which  must  lead  to  a re- 
dress of  our  wrongs  or  a convention  of  the  southern 
states.  The  measure  must  inevitably  coerce  the  re- 
establishment of  the  “compromise”  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  if  the  moral  treason  of  the  senate  of 
the.  United  States  should  not  have  surrendered  her  to 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  or  given  her  to  the  sav- 
age butcheries  of  a “Mexican  invasion.” 

Let  us  therefore,  indulge  in  no  unnecessary  vio- 
lence in  language  or  action,  but  ‘bide  our  own  time.’ 
It  will  come  as  surely  as  the  appetite  for  plunder  in- 
creases by  what  it  feeds  on. 

I believe  these  views  are  in  conformity  with  those 
of  Mr.  Calhoun.  I know,  with  myself  he  desires  ar- 
dently and  sincerely  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
on  the  terms  of  the  solemn  compact  under  which  it 
was  formed.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  prepared  to 
give  up  his  lead.  He  was  our  Palinurus  in  a starless 
night,  the  gifted  “Pilot  who  weathered  the  storm.” 

These  opinions,  my  dear  sirs,  are  expressed  by  a 
man  who  desires  no  misapprehension  in  relation  to 
his  position.  Whenever  South  Carolina  does  move, 
whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  her  error  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  peril,  1 return  to  her  bosom,  to  suffer 
or  triumph  with  her  sons. 

But  we  owe  it  to  our  friends  in  the  oilier  states 
of  the  Union,  to  our  friends  more  especially  who  are 
contending  in  this  state  with  the  tariff  party  who  are 
as  active  and  ultra  as  if  they  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  power-looms  of  Taunton  and  Lowell,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  present  struggle  and  then  to  move  as 
fate  may  cast  the  balance,  with  a power,  which  in 
preserving  the  union  of  the  states  will  secure  that 
justice  which  continues  the  only  cement  of  its  cohe- 
sion. ., 

I beg  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  the  esteem 
and  respect  with  which,  I am  your  sincere  friend 
and  devoted  fellow  citizen. 

J.  HAMILTON. 

To  Geo.  P.  Elliott,  Geo.  A.  Allen,  Win.  W.  Wigg, 
Esqs. — committee. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  BENTON,  OF  MO., 

IN  REPLY  TO  THE  REMARKS  OF  MR.  m’dUFFIF 


IN  SENATE,  JON*'  18H- 

Rising  as  Mr.  iYi—c’uflie  concluded,  and  taking  up 
the  last  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Benton  exclaimed: 

p—  with  this  great  difference!  this  great  difference! 
that  my  bill  refers  the  question  of  war  with  Mexico 
to  congress,  where  all  questions  of  war  belong,  and 
the  negotiators  of  this  treaty  made  war  themselves! 
They,  the  president  and  his  secretary  of  state,  made 
the  war  themselves,  and  made  it  unconstitutionally, 
perfidiously,  clandestinely,  and  piratically.  The  se- 
cret orders  to  our  army  arid  navy  were  piratical,  for 
they  were  without  law,  and  to  waylay  and  attack  a 
friendly  power,  with  whom  we  have  a treaty  of  ami- 
ty; and  as  a member  of  a court  martial  I would  sen- 
tence to  be  shot  any  officer  of  the  army  and  navy 
who  should  dare  to  attack  Mexican  Iroops,  or  ships, 
or  cities,  under  that  order.  Officers  are  to  obey  law- 
lul  orders  and  no  others;  and  they  are  not  to  make 
war,  by  virtue  of  any  presidential  orders,  until  con- 
gress has  declared  it.  They  may  go  to  the  place  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  president,  but  to  attack  the 
ships  and  troops  of  Mexico  is  another  affair,  and 
subjects  them  to  a responsibility  for  which  an  illegal 
order  is  no  justification.  The  army  and  navy  belong 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  president  and  his 
secretary  of  state;  and  no  degree  of  ignorance,  no 
feeling  of  subjection  or  passive  obedience,  can  jus- 


tify officers  in  a case  of  flagrant  illegality.  General 
Wall,  a governor  and  a general  in  the  British  service, 
was  hanged  twenty  years  after  the  event  for  illegally 
putting  one  man  to  death:  what  should  be  done  to 
American  officers,  whose  feally  is  due  to  the  law  and 
not  to  individuals,  who  should  commit  war  by  virtue 
of  illegal  orders?  Happily  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
and  the  consequent  recall  of  onr  ships  arid  troops 
release  the  question  from  further  difficulties  as  it 
concerns  the  officers.  But  how  stands  it  wilh  a pre- 
sident and  secretary  who  have  literally  done  what 
Patrick  Henry  never  conceived  (for  his  famous  ex- 
pression applied  to  the  federal  government  itself  and 
not  to  its  mere  administrators)  when  these  two  func- 
tionaries, by  a secret  compact  wilh  a foreign  power, 
employ  the  purse  and  the  sword  upon  a peaceful 
neighbor,  with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  amity, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  limits,  and  that  without 
the  knowledge  of  congress,  then  sitting  in  their  pre- 
sence! Officers,  since  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  m?y 
get  out  of  their  position  without  the  guilt  of  pirati- 
cal war:  but  what  is  the  guilt  of  the  men  who  sent 
them  out  to  commit  it;  who  concealed  their  illegal 
orders  from  congress,  gave  contradictory  reasons  for 
them  to  the  senate  when  detected,  and  whose  folly 
might  make  war  even  after  their  absurd  reason  for 
it  had  ceased?  For  how  could  these  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  know  that  the  treaty  was  rejected  until 
long  after  it  was  rejected?  and  during  all  which  time 
their  orders  were  still  in  force  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
Mexicans  and  attack  them  going  to  Texas?  What  is 
due  to  the  guilt  of  men  who  have  ordered  such 
crimes  as  these,  although  the  decision  of  the  senate 
may  prevent  their  perpetration? 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie) 
assimilates  my  bill  to  the  treaty,  and  makes  it  out 
equally  insulting  to  Mexico.  Strange  comparison 
this!  Hyperion  to  a satyr!  My  bill  is  constitutional, 
for  it  refers  the  question  of  war  to  congress,  it  ii 
respectful  to  Mexico,  for  it  requires  her  to  be  con- 
sulted before  and  not  after  the  treaty.  It  assumes 
her  consent  to  be  necessary  now,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  question  between  her  and  Texas;  but  supposes 
a time  when  it  will  not  be  necessary,  and  of  which 
congress  is  to  judge.  In  all  this,  as  in  every  other 
particular,  it  differs  as  light  differs  from  darkness, 
and  as  reason  differs  from  folly,  from  the  treaty  of 
the  administration — a treaty  that  makes  war  without 
the  knowledge  of  congress  and  without  a prelimina 
ry  effort  to  conciliate  Mexico.  And  whenever  cun • 
gress  comes  to  decide  the  question  of  war  wilh  Mex- 
ico,  as  a means  of  getting  Texas  a yearorso  sooner, 
then  they  will  have  a serious  question  on  hand,  and 
one  to  be  viewed  under  many  aspects.  The  justice 
of  such  a war  may  claim  a thought  from  the  con- 
sciences of  some;  riot  having,  as  we  certainly  have 
not,  any  cause  of  war  with  Mexico.  Its  policy  may 
claim  consideration  wilh  others,  who  might  deem  it 
impolitic  for  the  republic  of  the  United  States  to 
commence  a war  upon  the  republic  of  Mexico,  with 
the  certainty  of  exasperating  against  us  all  the  re- 
publics of  Soutli  America.  Its  profit  might  arrest  the 
attention  of  others,  who  might  see  in  the  loss  of  the 
Mexican  trade  more  injury  to  individual  and  nation- 
al wealth  than  the  cJiff'erence  of  a few  years  in  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  could  balance  or  repair.  A11 
this  a congress,  representing  the  people.  con- 

sider and  count  the  cost  of,  before  l"cy  engaged  in  a 
war  with  a neighbor  w i < '•  ,v,l0m  we  have  trade  and 
treaties  and  —‘•-ion  is  at  the  head  of  the  cordon  of 
goi,tj.-.n  republics.  Congress  wou id  consider  these 
things;  our  administration  did  not. 

‘'they  rushed  in 

Where  angels  fear  to  tread!” 

Compared  to  their  treaty,  my  bill  is  an  angel — I 
use  tlie  word  ii>  a Greek  sense,  feu  aggelos,)  a good 
messenger— a messenger  of  good  tidings;  for  it  is  a 
messenger  of  peace,  not  a firebrand  of  war — pirati- 
cal war.  It  gives  Mexico  a chance  to  do  what  it  is 
her  interest  and  true  policy  to  do;  for  she  and  Texas 
can  never  live  in  harmony  together,  arid,  soon  or  late, 
separation  is  inevitable.  And  here  i again  remark 
upon  'lie  absurdity  of  saying  Mexico  lias  no  right  ti 
disagree  to  the  annexation.  That  absurdity  lias  been 
repeated  too  often.  Mexico  is  a sovereign  state,  and 
decides  that  question  for  herself.  She  decides  for 
herseif  whether  she  has  claims  on  Texas,  and  what 
price  she  sets  upon  them;  and  that,  she  has  oflen 
declared,  is  war:  and,  not  waiting  for  war  from  her, 
our  president  and  secretary  nuke  it  upon  iier,  and 
ask  the  senate  to  do  the  same.  The  ratification  of 
the  treaty  would  have  been  the  adoption  of  the  war 
by  the  senate. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  address  h is  whole  speech  to  me, 
lakes  exception  to  the  word  neophyte,  applied  by  me 
to  the  new  friends  of  Texas.  1 am  surprised  at  this 
exception  coming  from  him.  Thai  senator  is  a scho- 
lar— no  mean  one — I use  the  term  in  its  literary 
sense — and  in  his  ear,  familiar  with  the  language  of 


scholars,  Ihe  word  can  imply  nothing  offensive  or 
derogatory.  It  is,  indeed,  a chaste  and  classic  phrase., 
known  to  the  best  writers,  holh  sacred  and  profane. 
St.  Paul  uses  it  in  his  epistles,  (the  Greek  copies;) 
and,  alter  naming  him,  no  higher  authority  is  wanted 
lor  what  is  gentlemanly  and  scholastic,  as  well  as 
what  is  pious  and  Christian:  but  bring  me  a dictionary, 
(speaking  to  a page  of  the  senate;)  bring  me  Rich- 
ardson, letter  N,  and  let  us  see  what  he  says. 

The  book  was  brought.  Mr.  B.  read: 

“Neophyte— In  French,  neophyte;  in  Italian,  neo- 
fito;  in  Spanish,  neophyto;  Latin,  neophytus;  Greek 
neophutos;  from  ncos , new,  and phuton,  a plant,  anew 
plant;  figuratively,  a new  convert;  one  newly  im- 
planted (s.  c.)  in  tlie  church;  and  consequentially, 
newly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith;  one  newly 
initiated,  newly  introduced  or  employed.” 

This  (resumed  Mr.  B.)  is  Richardson’s  definition 
and  etymology;  and  nothing  can  be  more  classic  or 
innocent.  It  is  pure  Greek,  only  modified  in  sound 
and  termination,  in  going  through  six  languages;  and, 
both  literally  and  figuratively,  has  an  innocent  and 
decent  signification.  Richardson  gives  illustrations 
in  the  use  of  the  word  by  eminent  writers.  Let  ns 
follow  him,  and  see  tlie  application  of  the  term:  and 
first  he  quotes  from  the  great  lord  chancellor  Bacon, 
characterized  by  Pope  in  a single  line,  which  I will 
not  repeat;  for  it  is  only  of  the  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher of  whom  we  speak.  In  his  essay  on  the  Union 
of  Laws,  he  says: 

“Nay,  in  effects  of  grace,  which  exceed  far  tlie 
effects  of  nature,  we  see  St.  Paul  makes  a differ- 
ence between  those  he  calls  neophytes — that  is,  newly 
grafted  into  Christianity — and  those  that  are  brought 
up  in  the  faith.” 

This  is  a scriptural  or  sacred  application  of  the 
word,  and  very  applicable;  for  the  senator  is  a graft 
in  the  Texas  faith,  and  I was  brought  up  in  it.  But 
it  has  many  other  applications;  and  Ben  Jonson  ap- 
plies it  historically,  (a  professional  application  with 
him,)  and  shows  that  the  stage,  as  well  as  the  church, 
had  its  crops  of  these  new  plants.  He  says,  in  Cyn- 
thia’s Revels: 

“It  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as 
witli  your  neophyte  player,  a thing  usual  to  be  daunt- 
ed at  the  first  presence  or  interview.” 

in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose,  tlie  neophyte  figures; 
and  thus  we  find  him  again  in  Ben  Jonson,  in  the 
Revels  of  Cynthia. 

“There  stands  a neophyte  glazing,  of  his  face; 

— ; and  repeals, 

(Like  an  imperfect  prologue,  at  third  music,) 

His  part  of  speeches,  and  confederate  jests, 

In  passion  to  h imself.” 

There  stands  a neophyte!  I hope  the  senator  will 
fell  nothing  personal,  remarkable  as  the  coincidences 
are.  I read  as  I find  it  in  the  book.  There  stands  a 
neophyte!  and  certainly  the  senator  is  a new  plant  in 
the  Texian  garden,  li is  sprouting  or  taking  root  there 
being  of  quite  modern  date,  and  entirely  posterior  to 
the  delivery  of  a certain  governor’s  message  that  he 
and  I wot  of.  But  then  it  is  accidental  that  lie  stands 
before  me,  and  provokes  tlie  vindication  ol  a pharse 
innocently  oacU.  There  stands  a neophyte!  and  re- 
pools,  not  an  unperfect  prologue,  or  epilogue;  for  the 
senator  is  very  perfect  in  his  part  upon  a three  days’ 

preparation,  and  repeals  with  becoming  accuracy. 

And  then  his  jests!  although  confederate,  they  are 
innocent  and  good,  and  prove  their  worth  by  their 
age;  for  they  have  lasted  a long  time,  seen  hard  ser- 
vice, and  still  survive.  Even  two  thousand  years  ago 
the  satiric  poet  celebrated  the  virtues  of  old  jokes, 
and  asssigned  them  a durability,  under  hard  use,  of 
more  than  metallic  or  litliotic  power. 

‘ Even  Aim  and  steel,  coirinued  use  impairs, 

“But  your  old  joke  no  diminution  fears.” 

But,  to  be  done  with  joking.  The  senator  is  cer- 
tainly a new  plant,  and  an  exotic,  in  the  Texian  car- 
den;  and  those  friends  of  his,  tlie  defence  of  whom 
has  called  him  from  a sick  bed  to  do  what  lie  has  not 
done,  defend  them — a task  which  would  indeed  re- 
quire angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  these  friends  of 
his,  they  are  also  new  plants  and  exotics  and  strange 
plants  in  the  same  good  garden:  and  of  (hem  ] must 
say,  moreover,  what  I cannot  and  will  not  say  of 
him — they  are  intrusive,  noxious,  and  poisonous 
weeds  in  that  fair  garden!  I remember  the  time 
when  they  (lung  the  whole  garden,  as  a worthless  in- 
cumbrance, away.  And  they  enter  it  now,  as  llio 
serpent  did  Elen,  with  deceit  in  tlie  face  and  death 
in  the  heart. 

Tlie  senator  lias  complimented  me  upon  a part  of 
my  character  in  which  I take  a great  pride— the  di- 
dactic part,  a faint  imitation  of  tlie  elder  Cato — that 
of  teaching  my  children;  and  I trust  that  I he  exer- 
cise of  t he  morning  will  not  diminish  his  good  opi- 
nion of  the  leacher’s  taiT  or  taste  in  driving  langua- 
ges into  boys’  head.  The  schoolmaster  lias  certainly 
been  about;  and  the  diy’s  work  is  a specimen  of  his 
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skill  and  power.  That  word  neophyte!  the  senator 
now  knows  it  in  six  languages;  ami  the  better  in  each 
for  knowing  it  in  all;  and  learnt  ir,  all  while  learning 
it  in  one,  according  to  the  method  of  Locke  and 
Milton  two  hundred  years  ago.  And  here  ends  the 
first,  lesson.  I never  overtask  iny  neophytes. 

The  senator  who  has  laid  rue  under  the  necessity  of 
making  this  reply  finds  it  disrespectful  and  offensive 
that  i should  Ireat  t fie  president’s  message  l > the 
house  of  representatives  as  an  appeal  from  the  se- 
nate, to  that  hod  v.  Certainly  I con  I 1 not  treat  it 
otherwise  without  departing  from  the  universal  sense  i 
and  understanding  of  the  public,  and  repudiating  the  , 
meaning  of  the  language  That  message  is,  in  its! 
very  nature,  ami  as  near  as  possible,  in  its  very  Ian  j 
guage,  an  appeal  Iro  n the  senate  t > the  house  of  re-  | 
prest-m  la  lives;  ami  is  so  understood  by  every  body. — 
The  senator  who  speaks  for  the  administration  does 
not  deuv  this  uniter  at  understanding.  On  the  con- 
trary, lie  admits  and  j istifies.  He  ad  nits  the  appeal 
by  name  and  justifies  it  by  name,  and  has  iutrodu  ; 
ced  a joint  resolution  for  the  legislative  action  of 
the  two  houses,  and  for  the  ratification  of  the  treatv 
by  name.*  The  treaty  is  dead  by  l fie  constitutional 
act i >n  of  the  senate,  and  it  is  an  outrage  to  the  se- 
nate and  a revolt  against  the  constitution  to  send  it 
to  the  house  of  representatives  for  revival  a M lali- 
fication.  1 claim  no  veto  power  lor  the  senate  ex 
cept.  where  the  constitution  gives  it,  and  this  it  has 
done  in  making  it  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  forma- 
tion of  treaties.  Its  power  is  as  absolute  in  the  case 
of  treaties  as  in  the  case  of  nominations;  and  if  this 
appeal  is  tolerated.  1 see  no  reason  for  not  sending 
all  the  rejected  nominations  to  the  house  for  confir- 
mation. or  openly  taking  some-unconstitutional  and 
fraudulent  method  of  nullifying  the  rejection  of  fa- 
vorites, and  retaining,  or  smuggling  them  into  office, 
in  spite  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  senate. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  whom  a feeling 
of  private  friendship,  as  he  informs  us,  has  induced 
to  enter  the  list  for  the  president  and  secretary  of 
state,  is  shocked  that  their  conduct  should  have  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  French  revolutionary  minis- 
ter, Genet.  He  is  shocked  at  this  comparison,  and 
finds  the  cause  of  the  misapplication  of  it,  as  he 
supposes,  in  the  non-developement  of  the  phrenolo 
gical  bump  of  comparativeness  on  my  head;  and 
thereupon  discourses  upon  phrenology,  as  if  his  own 
head  had  been  well  lingered  for  humps.  Mine  never, 
has  been;  but  since  the  senator  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion, i will  accept  it,  arid  will  vindicate  my  title  to 
the  power  of  comparing,  if  not  to  the  signs  of  coin- 
parativeriess.  He  says  Genet  was  a foreigner;  II 
happen  to  have  said  that  myself.  He  says  his  appeal  1 
from  President  Washington’s  proclamation  of  neti  j 
trality  was  very  audacious;  I said  so  likewise.  And,  I 
content  with  that,  I pursued  the  comparison  no  fur- 
ther. lint , since  the  senator  provokes  it,  he  shall  have  ! 
it;  those  friends  for  whom  he  has  spoken  shall  have  I 
it;  they  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  difference' 
between  Genet  and  themselves  in  endeavoring  to 
excite  an  insurrection  against  a part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Genet,  then,  was  a foreigner.  He  owed  no 
allegiance  to  our  government,  and  had_  taken  no  oath 
to  support  our  constitution;  and  therefore,  in-endea- 
voring to  destroy  a constitutional  part,  of  the  govern- 
ment, lie  was  guilty  of  no  treachery,  anti  committed 
no  perjury.  The  president  and  secretary,  owing  that 
allegiance,  and  having  taken  that  oath,  and  now  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  senate,  cannot  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  these  exemptions  which  belong  to  Genet. — 
And  that  is  the  ditference  in  the  degree  of  the  offence 
which  they  have  respectively  committed.  Is  the  se- 
nator now  satisfied  that]  can  compare,  although  un- 
furnished with  his  sign  of  comparativeness? 

The  senator  undertakes  to  answer  my  speech,  but 
he  avoids  all  the  hard  places.  He  says  nothing  of 
the  two  thousand  miles  of  Mexican  territory,  (over 
and  above  Texas,  and  to  which  no  Texian  soldier 
ever  went,  except  to  be  killed  or  captured,)  and 
winch,  by  the  treaty  is  annexed  to  the  United  Stales, 
lie  says  nothing  about  the  private  engagenv  nt  fur 
war  against  Mexico,  arid  sending  our  troops  to  join 
President  Houston.  He  says  nothing  about  this  open 
assumption  of  the  purse  and  the  sword;  nothing  about 
the  admission  of  new  states  by  treaty,  without  the 
consent  of  congress;  nothing  about  the  loss  of  Mexi- 
can commerce,  and  the  alienation  of  all  the  South 
American  stales  from  our  cause;  nothing  about  the 


* ' Resulted,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  oj 
the  United  States  oj  America  in  congress  assembled,  Thai 
the  compact  of  annexation  made  between  the  executive 
government  of  the  United  Stales  and  that  of  Texas,  and 
suhiniited  to  the  senate  for  confirmation  by  I lie  President 
ot  i he  United  S.aics.  he  mid  the  same  is  hereby  ratified 
ns  the  hindaineiilul  law  of  union  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Texas  as  soon  as  i he  supreme  executive  arid 
legislative  power  of  Texas  shall  ratify  mid  confirm  llie 
said  compact  uf  annexation. ” — Mr.  McDuffie’s  resolu- 
tion. 


breach  of  the  Sruiistice,  and  breach  of  treaties  with 
a friendly  power;  nothing  about  the  Duff  Green 
stories  for  making  pretexts  for  predetermined  con- 
clusions; nothing,  in  fact,  to  the  pregnant  indications 
wiiich  show  that  the  treaty  was  made,  riot  to  get 
Texas  into  the  Union,  but  to  gel  the  south  out  of  it. 
He  defends  the  feelings,  not  the  doings  of  his  Iriends. 
The  great  objection  to  the  treaty  are  in  its  encroach- 
ments upon  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Oiahuiia,  and 
Tamaulipas;  in  its  adoption  of  the  Textan  war;  in  its 
adoption  of  that  war  unconstitutionally ; in  its  destruc 
lion  of  our  trade  with  Mexico;  in  our  breach  of  trea- 
ties; in  the  alienation  of  Mexico  ami  all  the  South 
American  states  from  us,  our  permanent  loss  of  trade 
and  friendship  with  those  powers;  and  the  seeds  of 
disunion  (d  issolulion  of  our  Union)  so  carefully  and  so 
thickly  planted  in  it.  Above  all  lie  says  nothing  to  the 
great  objection  to  admitting  new  states  by  treaty— an 
act  which  congress  only  can  do.  These  are  the  great 
objections  to  the  treaty;  and  all  these  the  defender  of 
the  president  and  his  secretary  leaves  undefended. 

The  seitator  from  South  Carolina  defends  the  idea 
of  a treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Texas 
and  Mexico;  but  he  does  not  take  the  point  of  objec- 
tion to  that  alliance.  Certainly  it  is  ridiculous — it  is 
Tom  Thumb’s  alliance  with  the  giant.  B it  ridicu- 
lousness is  the  smallest  part  of  the  objection  to  its 
feasibility.  The  loss  of  twenty  millions  of  silver 
dollars  per  annum,  now  annually  drawn  by  the  go- 
vernment and  merchants  of  Great  Britain  from  Mex 
ico:  the  loss  of  this  specie,  the.  loss  of  Mexican  trade, 
the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  seven  millions  of  people, 
with  their  three  hundred  mines,  and  the  disgust  of 
other  South  American  states  which  would  follow 
Mexico — these  constitute  the  objections  to  British 
and  Texian  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  is  read  in  the  law  of 
nations;  he  knows  the  purport  of  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive;  and  that  it  binds  each  of  the  par- 
ties to  adopt  all  the  wars  and  all  the  quarrels  of  the 
other.  England  engaged  in  such  an  alliance  with 
Texas,  Great  Britain  immediately  becomes  the  ene- 
my of  Mexico  and  all  the  South  American  states 
which  sympathize  with  her,  not  one  of  which  have 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  all  of 
which  harmonize  with  Mexico.  Great  Britain  has  no 
notion  of  giving  up  such  advantages  for  the  honors  or 
profits  of  the  Texian  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 
She  has  no  notion  of  denying  herself  a rich  commerce 
losing  an  immense  annual  supply  of  silver;  drawing 
upon  the  vaults  of  her  own  hank  for  the  many  mil- 
lions sent  to  her  troops  and  ships  abroad;  and  thus 
literally  killing  the  goose  which  lays  her  the  golden 
eggs,  'l'h at  folly  is  reserted  for  our  president  and 
his  secretary;  and  once  more  I ask,  how  would  our 
thousand  banks  and  our  paper  money  currency  pre- 
serve their  existence  when  deprived  of  their  supply 
of  Mexican  dollars?  A war  with  Mexico,, even  with- 
out a gun  being  fired — such  a war  as  she  now  lias 
with  Texas,  destroying  commercial  intercourse — 
would  be  to  the  United  States  the  most  calamitous  of 
events;  and  that  calamity  the  ratification  of  the 
Texian  treaty  would  have  instantly  involved.  Great 
Britian  is  too  wise  for  these  follies.  She  has  been 
courting  Mexico  with  redoubled  assiduity  since  we 
nave  been  alienating  her.  She  has  managed  wisely, 
taking  wh  Mexico  and  Texas  by  the  hand — pre- 
serving the  goou  --it  Land  friendship  of  each,  conciliat- 
ing both,  instead  of  outrage  eUher.  an(J  she  ;s  not 
going  to  become  the  enemy  of  eitliei  c„„  t^e  sajie  0f 
the  other,  much  less  make  an  enemy  of  an  eni|v.»^_0f 
mines  and  of  seven  millions  of  people,  for  the 
small  cotton-growing  and  slavehoidmg  population  of 
Texas. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  his  zeal  to 
defend  his  friends,  goes  beyond  the  line  ofdefence  and 
attacks  me;  he  supposes  me  to  have  made  anti-annexa- 
tion speeches;  and  certainly,  if  he  limits  the  supposition 
to  my  speeches  against  the  treaty,  he  is  right.  But 
that  treaty,  far  from  securing  the  annexation  of  Texas 
only  provides  (or  the  disunion  of  these  states.  The 
annexation  of  the  whole  country  as  a territory,  and 
that  upon  the  avowed  ground  of  laying  it  all  out  into 
slave  states, is  an  open  preparation  for  a Missouri 
question  and  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  I am  against 
that;  atid  for  annexation  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in 
my  bill.  I am  for  Texas — for  Texas  with  peace  and 
honor,  and  with  the  Union.  Those  who  want  annex- 
ation on  these  terms  should  support  my  bill;  those 
who  want  it  without  peace,  without  honor,  and  with- 
out the  Union,  should  stick  to  the  lifeless  corpse  of 
the  defunct  treaty. 

The  senator  shows  much  zeal  hut  more  discretion, 
in  the  defence  of  his  friends;  lie  carefully  avoids  the 
lender  parts.  Picking  an  abolition  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain  to  favor  the  ulterior  design  here;  con- 
centrating troops  in  the  south  under  an  unconstitu- 
tional pretext;  assuming  the  war  vv  ith  Mexico  by  a 
private  contract  with  President  Houston;  placing  our 
ships  and  troops  under  his  authority;  the  criminal 


blunder  of  our  secretary  in  locating  a pretext  for  a 
previous  conclusion  in  the  subsequent  letter  of  Lord 
Aberdeen;  the  whole  tenor  of  the  slave  correspon- 
dence, designed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  Texian 
states,  arid  to  ensure  disunion;  the  uncoristitutionality 
of  admitting  new  states  by  treaty,  all  these  tender 
parts,  and  others,  the  senator’s  discretion  carefully 
avoids.  These  nerves  are  too  sensitive  to  be  touched 
even  by  the  instruments  of  the  friendly  surgeon. 

The  senalor  from  South  Carolina,  still  directing 
his  whole  attention  to  me  counsels  me  to  reserve  my 
sympathy  for  the  massacred  Texians — -for  those  who 
have  suffered  from  Mexican  cruelty — for  the  victims 
of  (he  Alamo,  of  the  old  mission,  of  San  Patricio,  and 
of  Goliad.  He  says  these  massacres  were  the  pro- 
per occasion  for  sympathy;  the  slaughtered  prisoners 
the  proper  subjects  to  receive  it;  and  violated  laws 
of  war  and  capitulations  the  fit  subj  acts  for  denuncia- 
tion. Good!  I agree  with  the  gentleman  exactly, 
and  am  glad  to  see  him,  like  a genial  n eos  pkulon , be- 
ginning  to  sprout  and  lake  root  in  my  old  ground. 
It  so  happens  that  1 have  done  every  thing  before, 
which  he  now  recommends  to  me,  and  done  it  in  the 
right  time  and  in  the  natural  way,  when  the  massa- 
cres were  fresh,  and  when  the  sorrows  of  the  heart 
took  their  course.  I gave  vent,  to  my  feelings  eight 
years  ago,  when  the  present  champions  of  Texas  were 
silent  and  callous;  and,  with  the  leave  of  the  senate, 

[ will  now  read  something  of  what  I then  said: 

“Unhappy  day,  forever  to  he  deplored,  that  Sunday 
morning,  March  6,  1836,  -vheri  the  undaunted  garri- 
son of  Alamo  victorious  in  so  many  assaults  over  twen- 
ty times  their  number,  perished  to  tiie  last  man  by 
the  hands  of  those,  part  of  whom  they  had  released 
on  parole  two  months  before,  leaving  not  one  to  tell 
how  they  first  dealt  out  to  mul’itu ’es  that  death 
which  they  themselves  finally  received!  Unhappy 
day,  that  palm  Sunday,  March  27th,  when  the  five 
hundred  and  twelve  prisonersat  Goliad,  issuing  from 
the  sally  portal  dawn  of  day,  one  by  one,  under  the 
cruel  delusion  of  a return  to  their  families,  found 
themselves  enveloped  in  double  files  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  marched  to  a spot  fit  for  the  perpetration  of 
the  horrid  deed,  and  there,  without  an  instant  to  think 
of  parents,  country,  friends,  and  God,  in  the  midst 
of  consternation,  of  terror  and  surprise,  inhumanly 
set  upon,  and  pitilessly  put  to  death,  in  spite  of  those 
moving  cries  which  reached  to  heaven,,  and  regard- 
less of  those  supplicating  hands  stretched  forth  for 
mercy,  from  which  arms  had  been  taken  under  the 
perfidious  forms  of  a capitulation!  Five  hundred 
and  six  perished  that  morning — young,  vigorous, 
brave — sons  of  respectable  families,  and  the  pride  of 
many  a parent’s  heait:  and  their  bleeding  bodies,  torn 
with  wounds,  and  many  yet  aiive,  were  thrown  in 
heaps  upon  vast  fires,  for  the  flames  to  consume  what 
the  steel  had  mangled.  Six  only  escaped,  and  not 
by  mercy,  but  by  miracles.  Arid  tins  was  the  work 
of  man  upon  his  brother,  of  Christian  upon  Christian, 
of  those  upon  those  who  adore  the  same  God,  invoke 
the  same  heavenly  benediction,  and  draw  precepts  of 
charity  and  mercy  from  the  same  divine  fountain. — 
Accursed  be  the  ground  on  which  the  dreadful  deed 
was  done!  Sterile,  and  set  apart  let  it  forever  be! — 
No  fruitful  cultivation  should  ever  enrich  it.  No 
joyful  edifice  should  ever  adorn  it;  but  shut  up,  and 
closed  by  gloomy  walls,  and  mournful  cypress,  the 
weeping  willow,  and  the  inscriptive  monument, 
should  forever  attest  the  foul  deed  of  which  it  was 
the  scene,  and  invoke  from  every  passenger  the  throb 
of  pity  for  the  slain,  and  the  start  of  horror  for  the 
And  you,  neglected  victims  of  the  old  mis- 
sion, anu  oi  ra—^p-itrieio .shall  you  be  forgotten  be- 
cause your  numbers  fewer,  and  your  hapless 

fate  more  concealed?  JNo:  u.., 

shall  be  done.  One  common  faTe  s L 

common  memorial  shall  perpetuate  your 
and  embalm  your  memories.  Inexorable  history 
will  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  concerned,  and  will  re- 
ject the  plea  of  government  orders,  even  if  those 
orders  emanated  from  the  government  instead  of  being 
dictated  to  it.” 

Iri  such  terms  as  these,  and  as  long  since  as  eight 
years  ago,  and  when  the  events  were  fresh,  and  ven- 
geance for  them  still  cry  ing  from  tlieearlh,  and  the 
wailings  of  bereaved  families  still  loading  the  air, 
then  did  I tent  my  sorrow  for  the  slaughtered  vic- 
tims, and  my  indignation  against  the  slayers.  But  I 
was  not  blind  arid  indiscriminate.  I did  not  look 
upon  the  black  side  of  the  picture  only.  There  was 
another  side  to  it,  reversed  in  character,  and  glowing 
with  spots  of  heavenly  white;  and  to  these  I turned 
for  relief,  and  tor  the  consolations  which  alleviate 
crime  and  soften  the  asperities  of  nations.  The  Mex- 
icans are  like  others — some  inexorable,  some  acces- 
sible to  pity.  There  was  humanity  as  well  as  bar- 
barity, mourners  as  well  as  executioners,  at  these 
cruel  massacres,  many  unwilling  instruments  or 
mournful  witnesses,  and  to  these  also  I did  justice. — 
Of  them  1 said: 
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1 But  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  some  relief  to 
this  black  and  bloody  picture,  some  alleviation  to  the 
horror  of  its  appalling  features.  There  was  human- 
ity as  well  as  cruelty  at  Goliad — humanity  to  deplore 
what  it  could  not  prevent.  The  letter  of  Col.  per 
nanriez  does  honor  to  the  human  heart.  Doubtless 
many  other  officers  felt  and  mourned  like  him,  and 
spent  the  day  in  unavailing  regrets.  The  ladies 
Losero,  and  others,  of  Metamoras.  saving  the  doom 
ed  victims  of  that  city  from  day  today,  by  their  in- 
tercessions, appear  like  ministering  angels.  Several 
public  jouma Is.  arid  many  individuals  in  Mexico, 
have  given  vent  to  feelings  worthy  of  Christians  and 
of  the.  civilization  of  the  age;  and  the  poor  woman  on 
the  Gnadalonpe  who  succored  and  saved  the.  young 
Georgian  Hadaway.  how  nobly  she  appears.  He.  was 
one  of  t tie  few  that  escaped  the  fate  of  the.  Georgia  bat- 
talion sent  to  llieold  mission.  Overpowered  by  famine 
and  despair,  without  arms  and  without  comrades,  he 
entered  a solitary  house  filled  with  Mexican  soldiers, 
hunting  the  fugitives  of  his  party.  His  action  amaz- 
ed them;  and  thinking  it  a snare,  they  stepped  out  to 
look  for  the  armed  body  of  which  he  waa  supposed 
to  he  the  decoy.  In  that  instant  food  was  given  him 
by  the  humane  woman,  and  instant  flight  to  the  swamp 
was  pointed  out.  He  fled,  receiving  the  fire  of  many 
guns  as  he  went;  ami  escaping  the  perils  of  the  way 
the  hazards  of  battle  at  San  Jacinto,  where,  he 
fought,  and  of  Indian  massacre  in  the  Creek  nation, 
when  the  two  stages  were  taken  and  part  of  his 
travelling  companions  killed,  he  lives  to  publish  in 
America  that  instance  of  devoted  humanity  in  the 
poor  woman  of  the  Guadaloupe.  Such  acts  as  all 
these  deserve  to  be  commemorated.  They  relieve 
tiie  revolting  picture  of  military  barbarity,  soften  the 
resentments  of  nations,  and  redeem  a people  from  the 
offence  of  individuals.” 

Thus  ] spoke  of  the  mourners  as  well  as  of  the 
executioners  eight  years  ago.  Ami  how  did  the  se- 
nator from  South  Carolina,  who  now  reproaches  me 
fora  supposed  misdirected  humanity,  how  did  he 
then  speak?  To  this  question  let  a certain  message 
from  a governor  to  his  slate  legislature  of  the  co- 
leniporary  period — let  that  message  answer!  It  was 
too  notable  to  be  forgotten,  arid  comes  into  play  now 
like  a niany-edged  sword,  cutting  many  parties,  and 
even  its  own  master!  and  cleaving  down  the  treaty 
for  which  he  now  stands  up.  That  message  repu 
dialed  Texas  and  her  cause,  saw  nothing  but  aliens 
and  insurgents  in  her  struggling  patriots,  arid  rebel- 
lious subjects  in  her  massacred  prisoners.  To  that 
message  1 remit  him  for  the  state  of  his  feelings,  (so 
different  from  this  day),  when  the  calamities  of  the 
Texians  were  recent,  arid  the  manes  of  the  unburied 
dead  were  crying  to  Heaven  for  mercy  and  to  man 
for  commiseration.  The  feelings  of  that  message 
contrast  strongly  with  the  lamentations  of  this  day, 
and  read  us  a new  lesson  in  the  physiology  of  the 
passions.  Love,  it  is  said,  has  agents  in  the  heart — 
careless  or  deceitful  creatures,  that  lie  long  dor- 
mant doing  nothing;  and  then,  on  some  sudden,  un- 
expected occasion,  or  no  occasion  at  all,  break  out 
in  a fury  and  conquer  all  before  them.  This  is  said 
of  love;  hut  I never  heard  the  same  of  grief.  Sorrow. 
1 had  always  understood,  was  an  extemporaneous 
passion,  breaking  out  on  the  instant,  and  dying  out  in 
time.  Not  so  with  the  senator’s  new  doctrine  of  the 
passions,  arid  of  his  Texian  grief.  It  slept  until  the 
calamity  was  old,  and  then  broke  out  with  the  vio 
lence  of  a sudden  affliction.  But  there  is  another  part 
of  that  same  message  which  it  is  good  still  to  look 
upon — that  part  in  which  annexation  was  >~r-"ised, 
because  if  violated  treaties,  mad*-  •,ar’  destroyed 
commerce,  and  planted  en nel've®n  neighboring 
nations  which  ouch'  " oe  fr,ends.  In  all  this  the 
sentiments  r~r-',c  message  was  so  just  that  its  author’s 
pr„  ....  position  would  he  perfect,  if  he  only  spoke 
now  as  tie  did  when  he  delivered  it.* 


*•’ \V li ile  S'iuiI)  Carolina  is  indignantly  repelling  all 
foreign  auemp  s to  violate  the  sanctuary,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  tier  domestic  institutions,  it  becomes  her 
in  a peculiar  manner  to  abstain  from  every  sort  of  inter- 
ference " nil  the  domestic  concerns  or  domestic  conuo- 
veisies  of  all  other  s.ates,  lo  eigu  or  conlederate.  The 
doctrine  of  non-interference  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  code  of  international  law,  and  there  are  no  com- 
munitii  s on  earth  « ho  should  hold  it  so  sacred  as  the 
slaveholding  states  of  this  union.  If,  by  their  example 
in  giving  countenance  10  the  unlawful  enterprise  of  tiu  ir 
own  citizens  against  a neighboring  and  neutral  power 
they  should  w eaken  Hie  influence  of  that  principle  among 
nations,  they  would  commit  an  offence  against  their  own 
institutions,  by  impairing  the  sanciity  of  truir  surest 
guaranty  against  foreign  intrusion 

'‘Entertaining  these  opinions.  I have  looked  with  very 
deep  concern,  not  iirimingled  with  regret,  upon  t he  oc- 
currences which  have  taken  place  during  the  present 
year,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the 
civil  war  which  is  s ill  in  progress  between  the  Itrnnhlii- 
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that  no  country  can  bo  responsible  tor  the  sympathies  ol 
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The  senator  assumes  it  for  certain  that  the  great 
meeting  projected  for  Nashvil'e  is  to  take  place:  and 
wishes  to  know  who  arc  to  be  my  bedfellows  in  that 
great  gathering:  and  I on  my  part,  would  vvi-h  to 
know  who  are  to  he  his!  Mi-erv,  says  the  proverb, 
makes  strange  bedfellows;  and  political  combinations 
sometimes,  make  them  equally  strange.  The  fertile, 
imagination  of  Burke  has  preserved  us  with  a view 
of  one  of  these  strange  sights;  and  the  South  Caroli- 
na procession  ut  Nashville,  (if  nothing  occurs  to  balk 
it),  may  present  another.  Burke  has  exhibited  to  us 
the  picture  of  a cluster  of  old  political  antagonists; 
(it  was  after  the  formation  of  lend  North’s  broad 
bottomed  administralion,  and  after  Ihe  country’s 
gonil  and  love  of  office,  had  smothered  old  animosi- 
ties)— all  sleeping  together  in  one  truckle  lied:  to  u-e 
his  own  language,  all  pigging  together,  (that  is.  lying 
like  pigs,  heads  anil  tails,  and  a”-  many  together),  in 
the  same  truckle  bed:  and  a queer  picture  he  made  of 
it!  But,  if  tilings  go  on  as  projected  here,  never  did 
misery,  or  political  combination  or  the  imagination 
of  Burke,  presentsuch  a medley  of  bedfellows  as  will 
he  seen  at  Nashville.  All  South  Carolina  is  to  he 


as  machination.  Intrigue  and  speculation  ‘'o-operale; 
but  disunion  is  at  Ihe  bottom,  and  I denounce,  it  to 
the  American  people.  Under  the  pretext  of  getting 
Texas  into  the  union,  the  scheme  is  to  get  the  south 
out  of  it.  A separate  confederacy  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Ihe  California,  (and  hence  the  -ecret 
of  the  Rio  Grande  de.l  Norte,  frontier),  is  the  cherish- 
ed vision  of  disappointed  ambition;  and  fur  this  con- 
summation every  circumstance  has  been  carefully 
and  artfully  contrived.  A secret  and  intriguing  ne; 
gotiation,  concealed  from  congress  and  ’he  people: 
an  abolition  quarrel  picked  with  Great  Britain  to 
father  an  abolition  quarrel  at  home:  a slavery  cor- 
respondence to  outrage  the  north:  war  with  Mexico: 
the  clandestine  concentration  f troops  and  ships  j , , 
the  southwest:  the  secret  compart  with  Ihe  president 
of  Texas,  and  the  subjection  of  American  hirers  to 
his  command:  the  flagrant  seizure  of  the  purse  a:  d 
the  sword:  the  contradictory  and  preposterous  rea- 
sons on  which  the  detected  military  ami  naval  move- 
ment was  defended — all  these  announce  the  pm  par 
ed  catastrophe,  and  the  inside  view  of  the  treaty  be- 
trays its  design.  The  whole  annexed  country  i-  to 


there:  of  course  general  Jackson  will  he  there,  and  j he  admitted  as  one  territory,  with  a treaty-promise 
will  be  good  and  hospitable  to  all  But  let  the  travel-  | to  he  admitted  as  stales,  when  we  all  know  that  cun 


lers  take  care  who  goes  to  bed  to  him.  If  he  should 
happen  to  find  old  tariff  d suriion,  disguised  as  Texas 
disunion,  lying  by  his  side!  then  wo  to  t tie  hapless 
wight  that  has  sought  such  a lodging.  Preservation 
of  the  federal  union  is  as  strong  in  Ihe  old  Roman’s 
heart  now  as  ever:  and  while,  as  a Christian,  he  for- 
gives all  that  is  past,  (if  it  were  pasl!)  yet  no  old 
tricks  under  new  names.  Texas  disunion  will  be  to 
him  the  same  as  tariff  disunion;  and  if  he  detects  a 
Texas  disunioriist  nestling  into  his  bed.  I say  again, 
wo  to  the  luckless  wight.  Sheets  and  blankets  will 
be  no  salvation.  The  tiger  will  not  be  toothless — the 
senator  understands  the  allusion — nor  clawless  either. 
Teeth  and  claws  he  will  have,  and  sharp  use  he  will 
make  of  them!  Not  only  skin  and  fur,  but  blood  and 
bowels,  may  fly . and  double-quick-tune  scampering 
may  clear  that  bed!  I shall  not  be  there:  even  if  the 


gress  alone  can  admit  new  slates,  and  that  the  treaty 
promise,  without  a la  v of  congress  to  bark  it,  is 
void.  'I’he  whole  to  b ■ slave  states,  (arid  with  the 
boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande  there  may  he  a great 
many);  and  the  correspondence,  which  is  the  key  lo^ 
the  treaty,  and  shows  the  design  of  its  fra tm  rs,  w holly 
directed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  north.  What,  else  could  he  dune  to  get 
up  Missouri  controversies,  arid  make  sure  of  il.e  non- 
admission  of  Ihese  states?  Then  the  plot  is  consum- 
mated: and  Texas  without  the  union,  sooner  than  the 
union  without  Texas,  (already  the  premonitory  cho- 
rus of  so  many  resolves),  receives  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  secession  of  the  south  ami  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  rejected  Texas.  Even  without  wailing 
for  the  non-admission  of  the  states,  so  carefully  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  and  correspondence,  secession 


scheme  goes  on,  (which  I doubt  after  this  day’s  oc-  ! ai,d  confederation  with  the  foreign  I exas  is  already 
currences);  if  it  should  go  on.  and  any  tiling  should  Ihe  scheme  ol  the  subaltern  disunionists  fhe  subal- 
induce  me  to  go  so  far  out  of  my  line,  it  would  he  to  j terns,  charged  loo  high  by  their  i hicfs  are  ready  tor 
have  a view  of  the  senator  fro.n  South  Carolina,  and  I this;  but  the  more  cunning  chiefs  want  Texas  in  as  a 
(he  friends  for  whom  he  speaks,  and  their  new  bed-  I territory- — in  by  treaty — the  supreme  law  of  the 
fellows,  or  fellows,  or  fellows  in  bed,  as  the  case  j |and — with  a void  promise  for  admission  as  states, 
may  he,  all  pigging  together  in  one  truckle  bed  at  I hen  non-admission  can  he  called  a breach  ol  the 
Nashville.  I treatv.  Texas  can  be  assumed  to  be  a part  of  the 

But  1 advise  the  contrivers  to  give  up  this  scheme.  ! 'lnion;  and  .8e“fs|,on  and  ^u^clion  with  her  be- 

Folk  and  Texas  are  strong,  and  can  carry  a great  ' f°.n 116,1,11 8 r!«hlfu  , J h-'s  ls  the  design,  and 

, , , , , ,,  ■ ° rp,  I denounce  it;  and  blind  is  he  who,  occupying  a no- 
deal, but  not  every  tiling  Ihe  oriental  story  in-  l-,-  , ,,  , . , , , ‘ : » > 

r ’ J ,,  , , • l . i sition  at  this  capitol,  does  not  behold  it 

forms  us  that  it  was  the  last  ounce  which  broke  the  K 

camel’s  back?  What  if  a mountain  had  been  put  * mention  secession  as  the  more  cunning  method 
first  on  the  poor  animal’s  back?  Nullification  is  a I °f  dissolving  the  Union.  It  is  disunion,  and  the  more 
mountain!  Disunion  is  a mountain!  and  what  could  j dangerous  because  less  palpable.  Nullification  be- 

! gat  it,  and  if  allowed  there  is  an  end  to  the  Union. 
For  a few  states  to  secede,  without  other  alliances, 
would  only  put  (he  rest  to  the  trouble  of  bringing 


Polk  and  Texas  do  with  two  mountains  on  their 
backs?  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I must  speak  out. — 
The  time  has  come  for  those  to  speak  out  who 
neither  fear  rior  count  consequences  when  their 
country  is  in  danger."  Nullification  and  disunion  are 
revived, and  revived  under  circnmstances  which  me- 
nace more  danger  than  ever,  since  coupled  with  a 
popular  question  which  gives  to  the  plotters  the 
honest  sympathies  of  the  patriotic  millions.  I 
often  intimated  it  before,  but  now  reclaim  it. — 
Disunion  is  at  the  bottom  of  t long-concealed  1 ex- 


us  ciflyo  — ’ 1,ut  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  perceive  vvliat 
..-.re  either  of  ihe  ponies  have  lo  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people.  If  i.  be  alleged  that  the  insurgents  of 
Texas  are  emigrants  frem  the  United  Slates,  it  is  obvious 
to  reply,  that,  by  their  voluntary  expatriation,  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  adventure,  of  speculation,  of  ho- 
nor, or  of  infamy,  they  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  our 
fraternal  regard  If  ii  he  even  true  that  they  have  left  a 
[and  of  freedom  for  a land  ol  despotism,  they  have  done 
ii  with  their  eyes  open,  and  reserve  ihe  r destiny.  There 
is  but  too  in noi i reason  to  believe  that,  many  of  them 
have  gone  as  mere  adventurers,  speculating  upon  the 
chances  ol  establishing  an  independent  government  in 
Texas,  and  of  seizing  that  ininu  rise  and  leri  le  domain 
by  the  title  of  the  sword  But,  lie  this  as  it  may,  when 
they  necauie  citizens  ut  Mexico,  they  became  subject  to 
the  constitution  a d laws  of  dull  country,  and  whatever 
changes  the  Mexican  people  may  have  since  made  i i 
that  cotisMuuion  mid  those  laws  they  are  matters  with 
which  foreign  states  can  have  no  concern,  and  of  which 
they  have  no  right  to  take  coguizniicp.  I trust,  therefore, 
that  the  s'ate  ol  South  Carolina  will  give  no  countenance, 
direct  or  indirect,  open  or  concealed,  lo  any  acts  which 
may  compromii  the  neu-rality  of  die  United  Stines  or 
bring  into  question  their  plighted  faith.  Justice,  stern  and 
unbending  justice,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  stairs 
should  he  paramount  to  all  the  considerations  of  mere 
expediency,  even  were  ii  possible  that  ihese  could  be 


them  back;  but  wilh  Texas  and  California  to  retire 
upon,  the  Union  wo  . Id  have  lo  go.  Many  persons 
would  secede  on  Ike  non  admission  of  Texian  slates  who 
abhor  disunion  mow.  To  avoid  all  these  dangers,  and 


of  interference  with  the  domestic  afluiis  of  a neighborin'' 
and  Uiendly  stale,  ii  w u!d  be  ihe  tremendous  i-eiribinion 
t ) which  vve  are  so  peculiarly  exposed  on  our  sou Ui  western 
frontier,  from  measures  of  r<  tuliaiion.  Should  Mexico 
declare  war  against  die  United  States,  and,  aided  by 
some  great  European  powi  r,  hoist  the  standard  of  servile 
insum ction  in  Louisiana  and  die  neighboring  s ales 
how  deep  would  he  our  self  reproaches,  in  reflecting 
that  these  airociouaproeeedings  received  eVi-n  a colorable 
apology  from  our  own  example,  or  from  the  unlawful 
conduct  of  our  own  citizens! 

“There  is  one  question  connected  with  this  controversy, 
of  a definite  character,  upon  which  it  may  be  proper  that 
you  should  expressun  opinion.  You  are  doubdess  aware 
that  die  people  of  Texas,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vole, 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  he  admitted  into  our  con- 
federacy, and  application  will  probably  be  mace  to  con- 
gress tor  that  purpose.  In  my  opinion,  congress  ought 
no'  even  to  entertain  such  a proposition  in  tile  present 
slate  of  the  controve  rsy.  If  we  admit  Texas  into  our 
union  while  Mexico  is  soil  waging  war  against  that 
province,  with  a view  to  re -i  stall  fish  Tier  supremacy  over 
it,  vve  shall,  by  [lie  v.ry  act  n.-elt,  mak  ourselves  a party 
to  the  war  Nor  can  vve  take  this  .-ti  p without  iiicunimr 
this  heavy  responsibility,  until  Mexico  herself  shall  re- 
cognise ihe  independence  of  her  revolted  province. 

“We  have  rio  official  information  oi  tile  precise  slate 
of  our  relations  wi  h Mexico.  Enough  is  known,  how- 
ever, to  satisfy  us  iliat  die  conjecture  is  eminently  critical. 
Let  us  be  scrupulously  careful  iiv.it  vve  do  nothing  to  coun- 
tenance. arid  all  vve  can  to  revent,  the  calamity  of  a war. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  a fearful  and  doubtful -truggle  ui 
reform  our  federal  system  of  government,  by  throwing 
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separated.  But  they  cannot.  Justice  is  die  highest  off  the  corruptions  under  which  it  is  ranidlv  siuknc 

exnedu?licv.  sinrl  I ttm  ci.rn  Q..  ml,  f * , r.  v 1 1 . . ci  To  li..,  Inci  iL,-  Til 1 ' r 


expediency,  and  1 am  sure  South  Carolina  is  ihe  Iasi 
siafe  in  ihe  union  • hut  would  kuov\ in^ly  violate  this 

> aired  canon  of  p >|j  if.- 1 m mili  v. 

uny  ff*!iv  *V  r:  iv:  vr;JJ  ;r!d  . the*  iatrinssn  weight 


‘In  i his  stale  of  filings,  a war  with  any  coumry  would 
he  the  greatest  of  calamiiit s;  fbr  we  u'euld  scare*  ly 
hope  t > come  on?  of  it  vm’  Ji  a ny  liting  hut  ihu  mere  v\  i eck 
a4itc  o.  stitut  io:  i , a:i«I  iht*  txiciiial  ton  ii.-  of 
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oi  mese  nign  inducements  to  abstain  from  every  species  'government.*’  [Gov.  McDuJJie's  message  Dec.  1636. 
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to  make  sure  of  Texas,  pass  my  bill,  which  gives 
the  promise  of  congress  for  the  admission  of  the  new 
states;  neutralizes  the  slave  question;  avoids  Mis- 
souri controversies;  pacifies  Mexico,  and  harmonizes 
the  Union.* 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  complains  that  I 
have  been  arrogant  and  overbearing  in  this  debate, 
and  dictatorial  to  those  who  were  opposed  to  me. 
So  far  as  this  reproach  is  founded,  I have  to  regret 
.it,  arid  to  ask  pardon  of  the  senate  and  of  its  mem- 
bers. I may  be  in  some  fault.  I have,  indeed,  been 
laboring  under  deep  feeling;  and,  while  much  was 
kept  down,  something  may  have  escaped.  I marked 
the  commencement  of  this  Texas  movement,  long 
before  it  was  visible  to  the  public  eye,  and  always 
felt  it  to  be  dangerous,  because  it  gave  to  the  plot- 
ters the  honest  sympathies  of  the  millions.  1 saw 
men  who  never  cared  a straw  about  Texas;  one  of 
whom  gave  it  away;f  another  of  whom  voted  against 
saving  ji;+  and  all  of  whom  were  silent  and  indiffe- 
rent while  the  true  friends  of  the  sacrificed  country 
were  laboring  to  get  it  back.  1 saw  these  men  lay 
their  plot  in  the  winter  of  1842  ’43,  and  toid  every 
person  with  whom  I talked  every  step  they  were  to 
take  in  it.  All  that  has  taken  place  I foretold;  all 
that  is  intended  1 foresee.  The  intrigue  for  the  pre- 
sidency was  the  first  act  in  the  drama;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  the  second.  And  1,  who  h.ite  in- 
trigue, and  love  the  Union,  can  only  speak  of  intri- 
guers and  disuriionists  with  warmth  and  indignation. 
The  oldest  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texas,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  in  just  terms  of  the  crimi 
nal  politicians  who  prostituted  the  question  of  its  re- 
covery to  their  own  base  purposes,  and  delayed  its 
success  by  degrading  and  disgracing  it.  A western 
man,  and  coming  from  a state  more  than  any  other 
interested  in  the  recovery  of  this  country,  sounac 
countably  thrown  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  feel  indignant  at  seeing  Atlantic 
politicians  seizing  upon  it,  and  making  it  a sectional 
question  for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  disunion. 

1 have  spoken  warmly  of  the  plotters  ar'd  intriguers, 
buLlhave  not  permitted  their  conduct  to  alter  my 
own,  or  to  relax  my  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  sa- 
crificed country.  1 have  helped  to  reject  the  disun- 
ion treaty;  and  that  obstacle  being  removed,  1 have 
brought  in  the  bill  which  will  ensure  the  recovery  of 
Texas  (with  peace  and  honor,  and  with  the  Union) 
as  soon  as  the  exasperation  lias  subsided  which  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  this  administration  has  excit- 
ed in  every  Mexican  breast.  No  earthly  power  but 
Mexican  has  a right  to  say  a word.  Civil  treatment 
and  consultation  beforehand  would  have  conciliated 
her;  but  the  seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  her 
undisputed  territory,  an  insulting  correspondence, 
breach  of  the  armistice,  secret  negotiations  with 
Texas,  and  sending  troops  and  ships  to  waylay  and 
attack  her,  have  excited  feelings  of  resentment 
which  must  be  allayed  before  any  thing  can  be  done. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  compares  the’ 
rejected  treaty  to  the  slain  Caesar,  and  gives  it  a 
ghost,  which  is  to  meet  me  at  some  future  day,  as 
the  spectre  met  Brutus  at  Philippi.  1 accept  the  ! 
comparison,  and  thank  the  senator  fop  it.  It  is  both 
classic  and  just:  for  as  Caesar  was  slain  for  lTre-<;«Qd  . 
of  his  country  so  has  been  this  treaty;  and  as  the 
spectre  appeared  at  Philippi  on  the  side  of  the  am 
bilious  Antony  and  the  hypocrite  Octavius,  and 
against  tiie  patriot  Brutus,  so  would  the  ghost  of  this 
poor  treaty,  when  it  comes  to  meet  me,  appear  on 
the  side  of  the  president  and  his  secretary,  and 
against  the  man  who  was  struggling  to  save  his 
country  from  their  lawless  designs.  But  here  the 
comparison  must  stop,  for  1 can  promise  the  ghost 
and  his  backers  that  if  the  fight  goes  against  me  at 

*Mr.  McDuffie  did  uoi  reply  to  ibis  denunciation  of 
disunion,  lie  replied  to  the  allusion  to  his  message,  but 
saiJ  nothing  to  disunion.  A'  Richmond,  Virginia,  his 
attention  was  called  to  it,  and  he  made  a public  speech, 
in  wh'cli,  a1  cording  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  he  thus 
noticed  it  — 

•‘Mr  McD.  noticed  at  some  length  the  charge  of ‘dis- 
union,’ which  had  been  thundered  by  Mr.  Bolts  and 
others  in  the  Clay  Club  house  and  elsewhere  against 
himself  and  his  state.  He  showed  tlia‘  the  first  cry  of 
disunion,  in  case  of  annexation,  came  from  John  Q 
Adams  and  his  northern  friends,  and  he  asked  whether 
Mr.  Bolts  had  then  raised  the  cry  of  disunion?  Mr. 
McD.  asserted  that  the  meetings  in  South  Carolina  had 
merely  declared  that  disunion  wouldbc,  the  effect  of  non 
annexation — as  die  northern  fanatics  had  raised  the  cry 
of ‘Texas  and  disunion;’  but.  at  all  events,  he  was  not 
responsible  for  what  his  constituents  ought  do;  loj*  they 
were  too  proud,  loo  patriotic  and  enlightened,  to  be  un- 
der the  dictation  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.’’ 

tMr.  Calhoun  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet. 

JMr.  Tyler  on  .Mr.  Clay's  resolution  in  1320.  Mr 
Clay’s  resolutions  were,  at  Hint  time,  weil  founded;  for 
Texas  then  had  only  been  ceded  by  treaty:  since  then 
a law  of  c ingress  sanctioned  the  treaty,  and  had  the 
boundary  line  of  1816  run,  marked,  and  established- 


this  new  Philippi,  with  which  I am  threatened,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  American  Union  triumph  over 
me  as  the  enemies  of  Roman  liberty  triumphed  over 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  I shall  not  fall  upon  my  sword 
as  Brutus  did,  though  Cassius  be  killed,  and  run  it 
through  my  own  body,  but  I shall  save  it  and  save 
myself  for  another  day  and  for  another  use — for  the 
day  when  the  battle  of  the  disunion  of  these  states 
is  to  be  fought,  not  with  words  but  with  iron,  and 
for  the  hearts  of  the  traitors  who  appear  in  arms 
against  their  country. 

The  comparison  is  just:  Caesar  was  rightfully 
killed  for  conspiring  against  his  country,  but  it  was 
not  he  that  destroyed  the  liberties  of  Rome.  That 
work  was  done  by  the  profligate  politicians  without 
him  and  before  his  time,  and  his  death  did  not  re- 
store the  republic.  There  were  no  more  elections; 
rotten  politicians  had  destroyed  them,  and  the  ne- 
phew of  Caesar,  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  succeeded  to 
the  empire  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  history  appears  in  her 
grand  and  instructive  character,  as  philosophy  leach- 
ing by  example:  and  let  us  not  be  senseless  to  her 
warning  voice.  Superficial  readers  believe  it  was 
the  military  men  who  destroyed  the  Roman  repub- 
lic. No  such  thing!  It  was  the  politicians  who  did 
it!  factious,  corrupt,  intriguing  politicians!  destroy- 
ing public  virtue  in  their  mad  pursuits  after  office! 
destroying  their  rivals  by  crime!  deceiving  and  de- 
bauching the  people  for  votes!  and  bringing  elections 
into  contempt  by  the  frauds  and  violence  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  From  the  time  of  the  Grac- 
chi there  were  no  elections  that  could  bear  the 
name.  Confederate  and  rotten  politicians  bought 
and  sold  the  consulship.  Intrigue  and  the  dagger 
disposed  of  rivals.  Fraud,  violence,  bribes,  terror, 
and  the  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  commanded 
votes.  The  people  had  no  choice:  and  long  before 
the  time  of  Caesar  nothing  remained  of  republican 
government  but  the  name  and  the  abuse.  Read  Plu- 
tarch. In  the  life  of  Caesar,  and  not  three  pages 
before  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  he  paints  the 
ruined  state  of  the  elections — shows  that  all  elec- 
tive government  was  gone — that  the  hereditary  lorm 
had  become  a necessary  relief  from  the  contests  of 
the  corrupt — and  that  in  choosing  between  Pompey 
and  Cas-ar,  many  preferred  Pompey,  not  because 
they  thought  him  republican,  but  because  they 
thought  he  would  make  the  milder  king.  Even  arms  I 
were  but  a small  part  of  Caesar’s  reliance  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  Gold,  still  more  than  the! 
sword,  was  his  dependence:  and  he  sent  forward  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  plundered  Gaul,  to  be  1 
poured  into  the  laps  of  rotten  politicians.  There  j 
was  no  longer  a popular  government;  and  in  taking  i 
all  power  to  himself,  he  only  took  advantage  of  the 
state  of  things  which  profligate  politicians  had  pro- 
duced. In  this  he  was  culpable,  and  paid  the  for- 
feit with  his  life,  but  in  contemplating  his  fate,  let 
us  never  forget  that  the  politicians  had  undermined 
and  destroyed  the  republic,  before  he  came  to  seize 
and  to  master  it. 

It  was  the  same  in  our  day.  We  have  seen  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Italy  overturn  the  directory, 
usurp  all  power,  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the  peo- 
Irt®~  And  why?  Because  the  government  was  rot- 
ten, ana  ewaiens  had  become  a farce.  The  elec- 
tions of  forly-efgiu. -.Uoarlmerils,  at  one  time,  in  the 
year  1798,  were  annulled  to  j.he  directory  a ma- 
jority in  the  legislative  councils.  An  0p  |-,.au(j 
and  violence  were  committed  at  the  elections. 
people  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  submitted  to 
Bonaparte. 

All  elective  governments  have  failed  in  this  man- 
ner, and,  in  process  of  time,  must  fail  here  unless 
elections  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  politi- 
cians and  restored  to  the  full  control  of  the  people. 
The  plan  which  I have  submitted  this  day  for  dis- 
pensing with  intermediate  bodies  and  holding  a se- 
cond election  for  president  when  the  first  fails,  is 
designed  to  accomplUii  this  great  purpose,  and  will 
do  much  good  if  adopted.  Never  have  politicians, 
in  so  young  a country,  shown  such  a thirst  for  office, 
such  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  such  disregard  to 
deceive  and  betray  the  people.  'The  Texas  treaty 
(for  1 must  confine  myself  to  the  case  before  us)  is 
an  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  a contrivance  to 
get  the  southern  states  out  of  the  Union,  instead  of 
getting  Texian  states  into  it;  and  is  among  the  most 
unscrupulous  intrigues  which  any  country  ever  be- 
held. But  we  know  how  to  discriminate.  We 
know  how  to  separate  the  wrong  from  the  right. 

Texas,  which  the  intriguers  prostituted  to  their 
ambitious  purposes,  (caring  nothing  about  it,  as  their 
past  lives  show,)  will  be  rescued  from  their  designs, 
and  restored  to  this  Union  as  naturally  and  as  easily 
as  the  ripened  pear  falls  to  the  earth.  Those  who 
prepared  the  result  at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in 
which  the  will  of  the  people  was  overthrown,  will 
be  consigned  to  oblivion,  while  the  nominees  of  the 


convention  will  be  accepted  and  sustained;  and  as 
for  the  plotters  of  disunion  and  secession,  they  will 
be  found  outandwill  receive  their  reward;  and  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  Philippi, 
sword  in  hand,  whenever  they  bring  their  parricidal 
scheme  to  the  test  of  arms. 

I atn  now  what  I have  been  for  five  and  twenty 
years — for  Texas;  but  I want  it  with  peace  and  ho- 
nor, and  with  the  Union,  and  for  that  purpose  have 
brought  in  the  bill  which  is  calculated  to  conciliate 
every  interest,  and  which  the  senate,  even  in  the  ex- 
piring days  of  the  session,  has  unanimously  admitted, 
and  ordered  to  its  second  reading;  and  which  noth- 
ing but  the  want  of  time  prevents  from  now  passing 
this  body. 


MR.- TVIiER’S  TEXAS  TREATY. 

Senator  Ben:  on  made  a speech  in  Boonville  on  the 
17th 'of  July,  fiom  which  we  make  the  extracts  be- 
low. He  commenced  his  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk,  with  Which  he  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  as  Mr.  P.  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
one  term  principle;  and  with  reference  to  his  suc- 
cessor, “h  6,  for  one,  w as  in  favor  of  seeing  the  democratic 
candidate  for  1848  taken  from  the  North.”  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  Texas  question,  of  which  lie  gave 
the  following  exposition. 

“Disunion,  he  said,  was  a primary  objectof  the 
treaty;  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency  was  its  secon- 
dary object;  land  speculation  and  stock  jobbing  were 
auxiliary  objects;  and  the  four  objects  together 
brought  it  forward  at  the  lime  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  came  forward,  just  forty  days  before  the 
Baltimore  convention,  and  at  the  exact  moment  to 
mix  with  the  presidential  election,  and  to  make  dis- 
sontion,  discord,  and  mischief  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  Mr.  B.  said  he  meant  this  for  the  prime 
movers  and  negotiators  of  the  treaty,  and  not  for 
those  who  supported  the  treaty,  without  participating 
in  the  views  of  its  makers.  He  had  in  various 
speeches  exposed  the  disunion  scheme,  and  the  in- 
trigue for  the  presidency;  he  had  not  shown  the 
part  which  land  speculation  and  slock  jobbing  acted 
in  concocting  the  treaty,  and  pressing  its  ratification. 
He  had  not  noticed  this  part;  but  it  was  a conspicuous 
one,  and  was  seen  by  every  body  at  Washington  city. 
The  city  was  a buzzard  roost!  the  presidential  man- 
sion and  department  of  slate,  were  buzzard  roosts! 
defiled  and  polluted  by  foul  and  voracious  birds,  in 
the  shape  of  land  speculators  and  stock  jobbers,  who 
saw  their  prey  in  the  treaty,  and  spared  no  effort  to 
secure  it.  Their  own  work  was  to  support  the  treaty 
and  its  friends — to  assail  its  opponents — to  abuse  the 
senators  who  were  against  it — to  vilify  them  and  lie 
upon  them  in  speech  and  in  writing — to  establish  a 
committee,  still  sitting  at  Washington,  to  promote  and 
protect  iheirinterest.  The  treaty  assumed  ten  millions 
of  debt,  and  confirmed  all  the  land  claims  under  the 
laws  of  Texas.  The  treaty  correspondence  claimed 
two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  of 
which  two-thirds  were  represented  as  vacant,  and 
claimed  as  a fund  out  of  which  the  debt  assumed 
was  to  be  paid.  Vain  and  impotent  attempt  at  de- 
ception! Open  and  fraudulent  attempt  to  assume  a 
bubble  debt  for  the  benefit  of  stock  jobbers  without 
any  adequate  consideration  either  to  Texas  or  the 
United  States.  Texas  in  all  its  proper  extent — in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  from  the  Sabine  to  the 
west  of  the  Nueces,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
t ic  sx.,4.  jgjver — contains  but  135,000  square  miles, 
nrm'-'us  of  acres;  and  to  get  the  remain- 
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equal  to  84  t 

tier  of  the  quantity  ©Tv-m  million's  of  acres  they  have 
to  count  the  wild  country  u,m  dominion  of  the 
Uamanche  Indians,  and  the  left  DSn-,. 

Grande,  from  head  to  mouth,  all  of  which  is 
Mexican  dominion,  and  great  part  of  which  has  been 
settled  and  granted  above  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
nonsense  to  talk  of  Texas  possessing  vacant  land  If 
there  is  any  thing  vacant  it  is  because  it  is  not  worth 
having.  Texas  itself  has  been  settled  at  San  Antonio, 
Nacogdoches,  and  other  places  above  100  years,  and 
has  been  under  the  dominion  of  three  different  go- 
vernments, each  of  which  has  been  granting  away 
its  lands,  and  that  not  by  40  acre,  or  80  acre  tracts, 
but  by  leagues  and  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  by  millions  of 
acres  at  a time.  The  king’s  government  made  grants 
there  from  1720  to  182S;  then  the  states  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas  has  been  granting  by  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, having  a general  land  office  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  a local  one  in  every  county,  all  em- 
ployed in  granting  land,  and  that  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  whose  avidity  for  land  is  insatiable.  After  all 
tiffs,  what  vacant  land  can  there  be  in  Texas?  Not 
an  acre  worth  having!  So  that  the  assumption  of  her 
debt  by  the  treaty  was  gratuitous  and  without  consi- 
deration. And  what  a debt!  created  upon  scrip  and 
certificates  at  every  imaginable  degree  of  deprecia- 
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Cion,  and  now  neia  oy  1,U:M  ' 

purchased  ai  two  cents,  and  five  cents,  and  ten  cents 
in  the  dollar,  and  would  have  sent  their  scrip  where 
it  bore  six  per  cent,  worth  upwards  of  one  hundred 
cents  to  the  dollar,  the  day  the  treaty  was  ratified; 
and  where  it  bore  ten  per  cent  interest,  as  three  mil- 
lions of  it  did,  would  have  been  worth  upwards  of  two 
hundred  cents  in  the  dollar,  on  the  day  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  And  all  this  to  go  to  the  benefit, 
not  even  of  Texas,  but  of  speculators;  aud  that  while 
the  United  States  refuse,  and  rightfully  refuse,  to 
assume  the  debts  of  her  own  states.  '1  hese  scrip 
holders  were  among  the  most  furious  treaty  men  at 
Washington,  and  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  having  their 
scrip  scaled  as  the  continental  bills  of  the  American 
revolution,  (issued  under  the  same  circumstances), 
were  sealed  so  as  to  give  them  back  their  outlay  and 
interest,  but  (hey  want  them  funded  as  the  soldiers, 
certificates  were  in  1791,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  jobbers  and  members 
of  congress,  who,  by  law,  turned  two  and  sixpence 
into  thirty  shillings  in  their  own  pockets,  and  that 
to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  Yazoo 
land  speculation  and  the  soldiers  certificate  specula- 
tion, were  grains  of  mustard  to  the  mountain  com- 
pared to  the  Texas  land  and  scrip  speculation,  which 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  balked. 

To  show  the  extent  of  these  land  grants,  and  to 
expose  the  fraudulent  statements  in  the  treaty  cor- 
respondence, that  only  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres 
had  been  granted,  Mr.  B.  produced  and  exhibited  to 
all  present  a large  pamphlet  with  a map  attached  to 
it, "containing  the  claims  of  a single  individual,  and 
all  of  which  were  asserted  to  be  valid  under  the 
treaty.  They  were  grants  derived  from  the  second  of 
the  governments  which  had  granted  lands  in  Texas, 
to  wit:  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  when  united 
as  one  state,  which  was  their  condition  in  1820  when 
the  Mexican  revolution  broke  out,  to  1835,  when 
Texas  revolted.  The  grants  were  made  to  a Mr. 
John  Charles  Beales,  an  Englishman,  married  to  a 
Mexican  woman,  or  to  Mexicans  and  purchased  by 
him;  and  all  obtained  for  little  or  no  consideration — 
some  in  reward  for  introducing  manufactures — some 
on  condition  for  settling  families — some  on  condition 
for  introducing  cattle — and  some  unconditionally.— 
They  are  now  all  transferred  to  a citizen  of  the  U. 
States,  a Mr.  John  Woodward,  of  New  York,  and 
amount  to  far  more  then  the  whole  quantity  which 
the  treaty  correspondence  admits  to  have  been  grant- 
ed by  all  the  governments  which  ever  held  Texas. 

Mr.  B.  then  enumerated  these  grants  and  pointed 
out  their  position  on  the  map,  the  quantities  in  all 
cases  not  ascertainable  because  they  extended  from 
rivers  to  rivers,  from  mountains  to  mountains,  and 
from  parallels  to  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  first  was  a grant  of  forty-five  millions  of  acres, 
being  a fraction  less  than  the  states  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  united,  extending  from  north  latitude  32  de 
grees  to  37  degrees  and  20  minutes,  and  from  longi- 
tude 102  degrees  west  from  Greenwich  to  the  Sierra 
Obscura  mountains,  and  covering  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Colorado,  the  Red  River,  and  the  Arkansas. — 
Another  covered  three  degrees  of  latitude— from  28 
to  32  degrees — bounded  west  on  longitude  100  de- 
grees west  from  Greenwich,  and  extending  east  to 
the  Colorado,  on  which  it  bounds  fifteen  leagues.  A 
third  extended  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  covered  two  degrees  of  latitude,  from  27  to  29. 
A fourth  claim  consisted  of  a set  of  grants,  9 in  num- 
ber, each  for  11  leagues,  making  99  \eair’'"  !n  l”e 
whole,  lying  on  the  Nueces,  all  co  Mexicans, 

from  whom  Beales  purcv'"''cU'  ^ hese  99  leagues 
were  absolute  and  ■■  -conditional  grants,  in  fee  simple; 
the  othe''r  " "re  einPressario  grants,  or  upon  condition 
, .scaling  a number  of  families  on  each.  The  fami- 
lies had  not  been  se'tled,  being  prevented  by  the  In- 
dian wars  and  icxian  revolution;  and  the  pamphlet 
sets  out  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States  in  the  case  of  the  Aredondo  claim,  and  the 
Clark  claim  in  Eiorida,  to  show  that  in  such  cases, 
(the  performance  of  the  condition  becoming  impos- 
sible by  the  act  of  God,  of  the  public  enemy,  or  the 
grantor,)  the  condition  becomes  discharged,  the  grant 
is  absolute,  or  the  party  may  have  time  after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  obstacle  to  fulfil  the  terms.  Under  these 
decisions,  and  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  all  these 
grants,  amounting  to  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of 
acres,  equal  to  three  or  four  such  states  as  Kentucky, 
are  claimed  to  be  valid;  and  that  claim  would  go  to 
the  same  court  which  decided  the  Aredondo  and 
the  Clark  claims,  lor  the  treaty  annulled  none.  The 
Florida  treaty  of  1819  annulled  the  great  grants  of 
the  Duke  of  Aragon,  the  Count  Punon  Rostro,  and 
Don  Diego  Vargas,  and  they  are  not  recognised  by 
the  courts;  but  it  omitted  to  name  the  claims  of  Are- 
dondo and  Clark,  and  these  claims  have  been  con 
firmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  notoi  ious  that  members  oi  congress  became 
rich  upon  the  shales  of  these  grants.  The  grants 


upon  the  same  footing  with  that  to  Arcdond  i. — 
They  are  not  annulled  by  the  late  Texian  treaty. — 
None  were  annulled  by  it.  All  the  grants  were  con- 
firmed which  were  good  under  the  laws  of  Texas; 
and  the  laws  of  Texas,  so  far  as  the  right  of  property 
is  concerned,  are  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  under  which  the  right  of  pro- 
perty accrued. 

Mr.  B.  said  the  president’s  message  communicating 
the  treaty  to  the  senate,  was  as  untrue  in  relation  to 
the  granted,  and  to  the  vacant  lands  in  Texas,  as  it 
was  in  every  other  particular.  Instead  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  acres,  there  were  only  eighty  four 
millions  of  acres  in  Texas  proper;  the  rest  was  the 
one  half  in  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua  and 
New  Mexico,  and  had  been  granted  away  centuries 
ago;  and  the  other  half  in  the  wild  country  of  the 
Cumanches  and  the  Sierra  Obscura  mountains,  and  must 
be  fought  for  and  bought  from  these  Indians  before  it 
can  be  possessed,  and  will  be  then  found  to  be  cover- 
ed by  Beale’s  forty-five  million  acre  grant.  Instead 
of  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres  granted,  every  inch 
of  Texas  property,  and  all  the  Indian  country  be- 
sides, was  granted  away.  Instead  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  acres  of  vacant  land,  there  was  none 
vacant!  for  even  the  sterile  mountains,  and  barren 
prairies,  had  been  granted  to  speculators  to  sell  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe!  and  the  assumption 
to  pay  the  scrip  debts  of  Texas,  in  consideration  of 
the  vacant  lands,  was  a naked  and  fraudulent  assump- 
tion to  pay  ten  millions  for  nothing!  and  that  to  stock- 
jobbers  who  had  given  two  cents,  and  five  cents,  and 
seven  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  claims,  and  whose 
agents  were  at  Washington  infesting  the  capitol  and 
the  president’s  house  and  the  department  of  state,  and 
doing  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  sustain  the  treaty 
and  to  pull  down  the  senators  who  despised  them  and 
their  scrip.  The  treaty  was  a fraud  in  not  annulling 
the  great  grants,  made  for  considerations  not  fulfilled, 
and  not  for  scaling  the  depreciated  script  debt.  It 
w'as  a fraud  in  these  particulars,  but  this  fraud  creat- 
ed a voracious  and  clamorous  interest  for  the  treaty. 
Mr.  B.  said,  the  patriotic  people  of  Missouri  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  every  body  was  like 
themselves,  actuated  by  laudable  motives  in  wanting 
Texas,  because  it  was  geographically  connected  with 
the  United  States,  and  essential  to  its  political,  com- 
mercial and  social  system;  there  were  others  who 
wanted  it  for  very  different  purposes — the  disunion- 
ists,  for  example,  who  wanted  to  use  it  for  separat- 
ing the  slaveholding  from  the  non-slaveholding  slates; 
presidential  intriguers,  who  wanted  it  to  make  pre- 
sidential candidates — and  land  speculators  and  stock- 
jobbers, who  wanted  to  enrich  themselves. 

Throughout  his  speech  Mr.  B.  presented  it  as  the 
design  of  the  Texas  treaty  not  to  get  Texas  into  the 
union,  but  to  get  the  southern  states  out  of  it,  and 
showed  that  the  whole  treaty  and  all  the  correspon- 
dence relating  to  it  was  studiously  and  artfully  con- 
trived for  that  purpose.  To  pick  a quarrel  with  G. 
Britain,  and  also  with  the  non-slaveholding  states  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  was  the  open  undisguised  ob- 
ject of  the  negotiator  from  the  beginning  to  the  end- 
ing. To  array  the  slaveholding  against  <-’»«  non- 
slaveholding half  of  the  union,  was  t”3  open  and  con- 
tinued effort.  To  present  ih«*  acquisition  of  Texas  as 
a southern,  sectm”“'i  slaveholding  question,  wholly 
directed  *-  me  extension,  perpetuation  and  predomi- 
„-.ce  of  slavery,  was  his  express  and  avowed  object. 
And  after  all  this  open  effort  to  make  the  Texas 
question  a slave  question,  the  admission  of  Texian 
states  into  the  union  was  to  be  submitted  to  a house 
ol  representatives  where  there  was  a majority  of 
forty  six  members  from  the  non-3laveholdiiig  states? 
What  could  all  this  be  for  except  to  have  the  Texian 
states  refused  admission,  and  a pretext  furnished  the 
southern  states  for  secession?  All  this  was  so  well 
understood  in  South  Carolina,  that  the  cry  of  “Tex- 
as or  disunion was  raised  in  that  quarter,  not  only 
before  the  treaty  was  rejected,  but  before  it  was 
made!  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  said  Mr  B.  that  a 
treaty  cannot  admit  new  states.  The  constitution 
grants  that  power  to  congress.  The  Texas  treaty 
did  not,  and  could  not  admit  Texas  as  a slate;  it  onlv 
admitted  it  as  a territory.  The  question  of  admitting 
the  states  would  have  to  come  on  afterwards  in  con- 
gress; and  the  non-admission  being  previously  made 
sure  of,  then  the  secession  from  the  north,  arid  adhe- 
sion to  Texas  was  to  become  the  “rightful  remedy.” 
i’exas  being  in  the  union  as  a territory  by  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  a treaty,  Her  non-admission  by  con- 
gress would  become  a breach  of  that  supreme  law, 
and  many  under  those  circumstances  were  counted 
upon  to  secede  who  would  otherwise  abhor  seces 
sion. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  saw  the  first  signs  of  this  scheme  of 
disunion  during  the  session  of  congress  in  1842 — ’43 
Me  saw  other  signs  of  it  in  the  summer  of  1843;  and 
by  (he  end  of  the  late  sessions  of  congress  the  signs 


denounce  it  on  the  floor  of  thesejialo.  His  reply  to 
Mr.  McDuffie  on  Saturday,  the  1 5t li  June,  was  the 
first  public  denunciation  of  this  new  treason  against 
the  union.  He  had  denounced  it  long  before  to  many 
persons,  and  particularly  at  the  late  session  of  con- 
gress to  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  a member  of  congress 
from  Tennessee,  who  had  vicariously  obtained  the 
Texas  letter  from  gen.  Jackson,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  vicariously  charged  with  some  enterprise  on  him. 
self,  and  which  was  nipt  in  the  bud,  be  it  what  if 
might.  He  had  foretold  at  the  commencement  0t 
the  session  all  that  he  had  proclaimed  at  the  end  of 
it.  He  knew  the  treasonable  design,  and  the  presi- 
dential intrigue,  long  before  he  proclaimed  it  in  the 
senate.  He  could  not  speak  out  until  the  signs  were 
sufficiently  developed  to  command  the  attention  and 
the  credence  of  the  public.  Before  the  end  of  the 
session  this  was  the  case.  Believing  in  the  strength 
or  the  Texas  question,  and  that  the  patriotic  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  might  bind  them  to  the  conse- 
quences of  rash  councils,  the  old  nullifiers  and  dis- 
unionists  of  1832  went  boldly  to  work  to  accomplish 
the  design  which  they  admit  (hey  began  too  soon 
then.  Disunion,  as  a conseqnence  of'  non. annexa- 
tion, was  proclaimed  in  hundreds  of  resolutions"— 
Measures  were  openly  concocted  for  carrying  the 
resolutions  into  effect.  Members  of  congress'from 
the  southern  slates  were  invited  to  act  together-  com- 
munications with  the  Texian  minister  were  recom- 
mended to  all:  all  the  slave  states  were  to  be  roused 
and,  to 'crown  the.  scheme,  a Hartford  Convention 
under  the  pretext  of  a Southern  Texas  convention’ 
was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Nashville.  All  this  he’ 
(Mr.  B.)  had  denounced  in  the  senate.  He  denounc- 
ed it  in  the  hearing  of  thousands,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  almost  all,  and  without  denial  from  any.— 
Whigs  and  Democrats  applauded  him.  Happily 
there  was  one  green  spot  in  the  political  field  where 
i Whigs  and  Democrats  united,  and  that  was  in  the 
patriotic  field  of  devotion  to  the  union.  WIiLs  cheer, 
led  him  as  well  as  democrats  when  he  denounced 
j disunion  in  the  American  capitol;  and  since  that  time 
: a still  more  striking  spectacle  had  been  seen  when, 
j on  the  6th  day  of  July  the  present  month,  Whigs  and 
■Democrats  assembled  at  Nashville  in  joint  meeting, 

' and  in  energetic  resolutions  protested  against  (he 
desecration  of  Tennessee  soil,  by  profaning  it  to  the 
purposes  of  a Disunion  Convention. 

THE  201,1,  VEREIN  TREATY. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

We  have  for  some  time  past  observed,  not  without 
a little  surprise,  that  the  official  organ  of  (die  presi- 
dent has  attempted  to  make  political  capitaf-ouTllf- 
the  commercial  treaty  with  the  German  customs- 
union,  or  Deutsche  Zoll  Verein.  This  treaty,  our  rca- 
I ders  will  remember,  was  postponed  by  the  senate  at 
I its  last  session,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  report 
| of  their  committee  on  foreign  relations,  which  we 
published  at.  large  in  our  paper  of  the  26th  ultimo. 

I Notrr  iifistanding  the  satisfactory  character  of  the 
report,  the  official  organ  has  subsequently  continued 
its  assaults  upon  the  senate  for  the  postponement  of 
this  treaty;  arid  it  has  been  so  far  seconded  by  paoers 
in  the  interest  of  the  locofoco  party  that  we  now 
deem  it  proper  to  present  to  our  readers  a more  ex- 
tended view  of  this  subject. 

The  German  states  now  forming  the  Zoll  Verein 
are:  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Saxony,  Hesse 
Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Baden,  Nassau  the 
Thuringian  states,  Frankfort,-  Brunswick  Lippe 
Schaumburg,  and  Luxemburg,  with  a population  of 
about  twenty  seven  millions  and  a half.  T|,e  Union 
does  not  include  the  German  powers  of  Austria 
Hanover,  Oldenburg,  the  two  Meckleuburgs.  and  the’ 
Hanse  Towns,  whose,  united  population  may  be  about 
fifteen  millions.  There  are,  therefore,  twenty-seven 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  Germans  within  and 
fifteen  millions  without  the  Union.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  the  league  was  the  commercial  and 
financial  union  of  the  German  states,  and  especially 
ilie  protection  of  their  manufacturing  industry  against 
foreign  competition.  In  obedience  to  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  Germany,  the  tariff  of  the  Zoll  Verein  is 
decidedly  protective  in  its  character. 

The  Zoll  Verein  League  was  formed  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1833.  Long  before  that  period,  Prussia,  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  confederation,  issued 
her  tariff,  the  professed  intention  of  which  was  to 
establish  10  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  of  protection. 

In  May,  1827,  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  to  the  house  of 
commons  that  the  Prussian  duties  fluctuated  from  5 
to  10  per  cent.,  and  never  exceeded  15.  The  Ger- 
man League  made  the  Prussian  tariff  the  basis  of  its 
own  legislation.  But,  although  we  believe  it  is  ge- 
nerally understood  that  the  Zoll  Verein  tariff' does 
not  profess  to  go  above  the  Prussian  maximum  of  ]q 
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per  cent,  ad  valorem,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  on  ing  to 
tiie  adoption  of  the  principle  of  collecting  the  duty 
bv  weight,  the  duties  lev  ied  sometimes  range  as  high 
as  95  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  coarser  and  cheaper 
kinds  of  manufactured  stuffs.  While  the  tariff  of 
the  German  Union,  promulgated  publicly,  is  10  per 
cent.,  and  professes  never  to  go  beyond  15,  the  rate 
is  really  increased  nearly  tenfold  upon  cheap  goods 
by  this  mode  of  charging  the  duty,  and  the  difficulty 
of  our  ascertaining,  in  all  cases,  what  the  duty  really 

is,  is  greatly  increased  from  the  same  cause.  The 
customs  to  he  paid  are  measured  by  the  centner,-  or 
German  cvvt.,  which  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  German  or 
113.)  lbs.  English. 

From  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  Z ill  \erein 
treaty  as  have  been  submitted  to  the  public,  we  learn 
that  the  only  benefits  which  we  were  to  receive  as 
equivalents  lor  very  important  reductions  of  duty  on 
our  part  were  first,  a restriction  of  the  duty  on  lard 
to  137  cents  on  the  centner;  and,  secondly,  a reduc- 
tion of  the  imposition  on  tobacco  in  leaf  ol  1 cent  per 
lb.,  ant)  on  the  stems  of  tobacco  of  H cents  per  lb 
This  is  the  extent,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  mighty 
concession  which  the  Zdl  Verein  treaty  was  to  gain 
for  us.  In  regard  to  the  lard,  it  is  difficult,  for  the 
reason,  we  fiave  already  stated,  to  ascertain  precise- 
ly at  what  rate  of  duly  ad  valorem  it  is  admitted  into 
these  German  states  under  their  existing  tariff;  hut,  if 
the  lard  he  estimated  at  10  cents  per  lb.,  all  the  be 
nefits  which  the  treaty  gives  us  in  reference  to  that 
article  is  a guaranty  that  the  duty  upon  it  shall  not 
exceed  13  percent,  ad  valorem — a rate  above  the  ge- 
neral maximum  of  the  Prussian  tariff  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  staled, 
the  Zoll  Verein  League  is  understood  to  have  adopt- 
ed. In  reference  to  the  article  of  tobacco,  can  any 
one  believe  that  the  consumption  of  that  article 
w ould  be  materially  increased  by  a reduction  of  the 
duty  upon  it  of  only  one  cent,  per  lb.?  Were  it 
certain  (hat  so  small  a reduction  of  duty  would  be 
attended  by  a correspondent  reduction  of  the  price  in 
the  German  market,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  Ger- 
man, even  (he  poorest  laborer,  would  s noke  any- 
more t'.bacco  because  lie  could  buy  a pound  of  it  for 
one  cent  ie-s  than  lie  had  been  accustomed  to  give  for 

it.  Put  nil  our  experience  refutes  the  idea  that  a 
reduction  of  price  will  follow  as  a necessary  con<e- 
quence  of  the  reduction  of  duly.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Z d!  Verein  tariff  on  tobacco  is  far  more  liberal 
than  that  of  most  other  countries  whose  consumption 
i-  important  to  us.  The  Zoll  Verein  levies  a duty  of 
16  shillings  and  6 pence  sterling  per  centner  on  leaf 
tobacco,  and  1 pound  13  shillings  per  centner  on 
manufactured  tobacco-;  while  the  British  tariff  levies 
on  every  cvvt.  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  a duty  of 
446  and  16  -hi  llings  sterling;  and  on  manufactured 
tot) iccoJJ+e' still  more  enormous  duty  of  £52  an  I 18 

~sTf(fiings  sterling  per  ewt.  ll  was , we  think,  well 
said  by  the  senate’s  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
in  their  report  on  (his  trealy,  that  ‘the  price  of  to- 
bacco, independently  of  the  reduction  which  might 
follow  a diminished  rate  ol  duly,  is  already  so  mode- 
rate in  the  Zoll  Verein  states  that ■ in e ceased  consump- 
tion to  any  considerable  extent  can  hardfy~t7o-lufsr- 
led  as  the  etfecl  of  the  diminution.” 

We  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  the  benefits, 
and  all  the  benefits,  which  we  could  possibly  receive 
from  tills  treaty.  It  is  our  duty  next  to  present  to 
him  the  equivalents  which  we  were  to  surrender,  in 
return  for  mese  mighty  blessings,  ta  the  Zoll  Veiein 
states. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  ]. 

The  United  States  of  America  agree  not  to  impose 
duties  on  the  importation  ot  the  following  articles, 
the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  states 
of  the  Germanic  Association  of  Customs  and  Com- 
merce, exceeding — 

1.  Twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  importa- 
tion of — 

1.  All  woollen,  worsted,  and  cotton  mils,  caps,  and 
bindings;  and  woollen,  worsted,  and  cotton  hosiery, 
that  is  to  say,  stockings,  socks,  drawers,  shirts,  and 
all  other  similar  manuiacture-,  made  on  Irames. 

2.  On  all  musical  instruments  of  every  kind,  ex 
cept  piano  fortes. 

11.  Fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  impor- 
tation of — 

1.  All  articles  manufactured  of  flax  or  hemp,  or 
of  which  llax  or  hemp  shall  be  component  part  of 
chief  value;  except  cotton  bagging,  or  any  other 
manufacture  suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton 
bagging  is  applied. 

2.  Ail  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall 
be  the  component  oart  of  chief  value. 

3.  Thibet,  nierirlos,  merino  shawls,  and  all  manu- 
factures of  combed  wool,  or  of  worsted  and  silk 
combined . 

4.  Polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  not  silvered, 
small  pocket  looking  glasses,  from  three  to  ten  inches 


long,  and  from  one  and  a half  to  six  inches  broad, 
toys  of  every  description,  snuffboxes  of  paper  mache, 
lead  pencils,  lithographic  stones  , and  wooden  clocks, 
known  under  the  name  of  Sell warzwalder  clocks. 

5.  Cologne  water,  needle®,  bronze  wares  of  all 
kinds,  planes,  scissors,  scythes,  files,  saws,  and  fish 
hooks,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  wire,  tin  foil,  and 
musical  slrings  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Leather  pocket  books  and  etuis,  and  all  sorts  of 
similar  fine  leather  manufactures,  known  under  the 
name  of  Offenbacher  fine  leather  fabrics. 

111.  Ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  importa- 
tion of — 

1.  All  thread  laces  and  insertings,  laces,  galoons, 
tresses,  tassels,  knots,  stars  of  gold  and  silver,  fine  or 
half  fine. 

2.  Mineral  water,  spelter,  and  hare’s  wool,  dressed. 

With  this  article  before  the  country,  the  majority 

of  the  senate  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  very  willing 
to  go  to  trial  for  the  postponement  of  this  treaty. — 
But  the  president  and  others,  who  are  the  advocates 
of  it,  must  also  go  to  trial  with  them.  The  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Com  nereial  Republican  made  a 
slight  mist  ike  when  he  said,  with  a view  to  throw 
odium  on  the  senate,  that  it  -‘had  by  a strict  parly 
vote  put  the  treaty  under  the  ban;”  for,  in  his  own 
article  on  the  subject,  be  gives  us  the  following  list 
ol  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  treaty  on  the 
table,  which  finally  disposed  of  it: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien , Choate,  Clay  ton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Foster,  Frances,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Jarnagiri, 
Johnson,  Mungum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Up- 
turn, and  While — 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Atchison,  Atherton,  Baghv,  Ben 
ton,  Breese,  Colquit,  Fairfield,  Fulton-,  Haywood, 


Experience  has  since  taught  European  statesmen  the 
same  principles  in  reference  to  this  subject,  upon 
which  the  fathers  of  the  American  republic  first  or- 
ganized this  government.  By  the  8th  section  of  the 
1st  article  of  our  constitution  it  is  provided  that  the 
congress  (not  the  president  and  senate)  shall  have 
power  “to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dues,  imposts,  and 
excises,”  “to  coin  money,  to  declare  war,”  &c.;  “to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,”  &c. — 
Every  exercise  of  either  of  these  powers  by  the  pre- 
sident and  senate  is  a palpable  usurpation  of  a power 
expressly  delegated  to  congress.  The  article  which 
we  have  quoted  from  the  Zdl  Verein  treaty  propo- 
ses to  lay  new  duties,  without  the  consent  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  flagrant  derogation  not 
only  of  the  8th  -ection  of  the  1st  article  of  the  con- 
stitutian,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  7th  sectian  of  the 
same  article.  Judge  Story,  in  his  commentaries  on 
the  constitution,  vol.  3,  sec.  1502,  is  explicit  on  this 
subject.  Speaking  ol  the  treaty-making  power,  he 
says:  “A  power  given  by  the  con-titution  cannot  be 
construed  to  authorize  a destruction  of  other  powers 
given  in  the  same  instrument.”  He  evidently  con- 
siders that  a treaty  to  deprive  the  congress  of  one  of 
its  constitutional  powers  (as  to  lay  duties)  would  be 
void.  Not  even  the  most  violent  of  all  the  party, 
newspapers  engaged  in  condemning  the  senate  for 
laying  this  unconstitutional  Ireaty  on  the  table,  had 
cared  to  assert  that  the  president  and  senate  could 
make  it  without  violating  the  solemn  instrument 
which  they  as  public  servants  had  sworn  to  support. 
The  official  organ  of  the  president,  while  assailing 
the  senate  on  tins  subject,  in  the  paper  of  the  5th  of 
this  month  says:  “We  do  not  pretend  that  the  rates 
of  duties  established  by  iaw  can  be  altered  without 
the  legislative  action  of  congress.”  But  lie  adds: 
“that  treaties  stipulating  for  such  alteratibns  have 
been  negotiated,  ratified  tiy  the  senate,  and  the  le- 


Huger,  Lew  i-,  McDuffie,  Niles,  bevier,  rappan,  ! gisiative  action  of  congress  had  subsequently  there- 
Walker,  and  Woodbury  — 18.  | on.”  Now,  is  not  this  a precious  confession?  He 

Now,  of  this  treaty  we  undertake  to  affirm  and  ! dares  not  pretend  that  the  treaty  was  not  unconstilu- 
maihtain  the  two  following  positions:  first,  that  the  j tional;  lie  dares  not  prelend  that  the  whig  senators 
grant  of  the  equivalents  on  uur  part  as  the  couside-  j would  not,  therefore,  have  violated  their  oaths  to 
ration  of  the  German  concession  to  us,  as  proposed  support  the  constitution,  had  they  voted  for  this 
in  this  Ireaty,  would  have  been  palpably  unconslilu- trealy;  and  yet,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  alter 
tional , and  absolutely  void;  secondly,  that  the  treaty  | making  this  confession,  lie  has  the  folly  to  assert  that 
itseli,  had  the  senate  ratified  it,  would  have  operated  j there  are  no  solid  arguments  or  reasons  that  can  be 
as  a gross  fraud  on  the  ZjII  Verein  slates,  and  there-  adduced,  either  in  palliation  or  justification  of  the 
lore  wouid  have  probauiy  created  the  greatest  obsta-  action  of  the  whig  senate  rejecting  the  treaty  .”  And 
cies  lu  any  Inline  successlul  negotiations  for  the  re-  after  a mournful  commentary  on  the  loss  the  coun- 

dueiiun  oi  imposts  on  one  of  the  most  important  try  will  sustain  in  ibis  matter  of  lard  and  tobacco, 

staples  of  our  country.  j he  concludes  his  jeremiad  by  charging  the  whig  se- 

Before  proceeding  t j the  discussion  of  our  first  j nators  with  having  done  this  desperate  deed  to  grati- 
proposition  we  desire  to  premise  that,  in  the  judg-  j ft)  enmity  to  John  Tyler!  But  let  us  look  at  the 

meiii  of  v)  ri  ers  ol  Li . e highest  character  of  trie  pre-  j L’lficial  s excuse  tor  insisting  that  the  senate  should 

senl  day,  the  legitimate  and  proper  purposes  of  com  Liave  ratified  an  unconstitutional  treaty.  He  says 
mercial  treaties  are  the  security  of  merchants  and  : such  have  been  done  before,  “and  the  legisla- 

iiavigatdrs,  and  the  facility  of  commercial  transac-  llve  action  ol  congress  had  subsequently  thereon.” 

He  evidently  thinks  that  the  whole  Ireaty,  without 


nous;  that  they  should  ue  confined  tu  these  objects, 
and  should  never  ue  employed  as  engines  lor  promo- 
ting the  commerce  of  one  country  at  the  expense  of 
another.  McCulloch  says: 
the  An  he  Manly,  ( IJruil  Publiqfie  de  i Europe,  luine 
it,  p.  561,)  an  opinion  m w Inch  w e are  disposed,  with 
vcw-i'-jjule  modification,  to  concur,  that  when  a few 
general  rum^.  art;  agreed  upon  for  the  effectual  secu- 
uly  ol  trade  and  Am-. kulUou,  inclu.nng  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  ot  all  cu.., . t ,,^1  prohibi- 
ted by  law;  me  speedy  adjustment  'or ltle 
regulations  ot  pilotage,  liaroor,  and  lignl  house  a.,_ 
lies;  the  protection  ol  the  property  ami  effects  ol 
merchants  in  the  eveul  of  a rupture,  &o.;  ail  is  done 
that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  a- commercial  treaty. 
It  may , indeed,  be  propel  ty  stipulated  ttiat  ihe  goods 
of  the  contracting  prowers  snail  <<e  admitted  into 
each  other’s  pons  on  the  same  terms  as  “those  ol  the 
most  lavuied  nations;”  that  is,  Inal  no  higher  duties 
shall  be  charged  upon  them  Lhan  on  those  ol  others. 
But  here  stipulations  ought  to  cease  It  is  an  abuse 
and  a perversion  of  commercial  treaties  to  make 
them  instruments  ior  regulating  duties  or  prescribing 
custom  house  regulations.”  Again,  ihe  same  auluor 
says:  “Generally  speaking,  all  treaties  w hich  deter- 
mine what  the  duties  on  importation  or  exportation 
shall  be,  or  which  stipulate  lor  prelerences,  are  ra- 
dically object. unable.  Natiuns  ought  to  regulate 
their  taritis  in  whatever  mode  they  judge  best  lor 
the  promotion  of  their  own  inleiests,  without  being 
shackled  by  engagements  with  Olliers.”  He  suuse- 
quenlly  adds:  •* The  justness  ol  these  principles,  we 
are  glad  to  observe,  is  now  beginning  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally admit'ed.  Stipulations  as  to  duties  and  cus- 
tom house  regulations  are  disappearing  lrom  com- 
mercial treaties;  aim  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  d is- 
lant  period  every  truce  ol  them  may  have  vanished.” 
We  quote  these  opinions  as  a just  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. The  I earners  of  our  constitution  loresaw,  5o 
years  ago,  the  same  evils  adverted  to  by  this  author, 
and  effectually,  we  trust,  guarded  us  against  them. 


this  legislative  action  of  congress  would  be  null  and 
_ void;  but  desires  to  be  understood  as  knowing  or  be- 
ll was  the  opinion  of  lieviog  that  such  legislative  action  of  congress  could 
have,  been  had  as  would  have  given  vitality  in  another 
shape  to  the  provisions  of  this  dead  treaty. 

We  might,  without  much  hazard  perhaps,  take 
issue  with  the  official  editor  upon  the  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge,  or  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  that 
the  house  of  representatives  would  have  readily  lent 
itself  to  such  a palpable  imraction  of  one  of  its  pe 
cujiar  and  most  inestimable  rights.  “All  bills  for 
raisu.i,  —venue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.” t,™  house,  if  called  upon  to  act  on 
such  a subject  alter  the  -—,are  f,ad  ratified  the  trea- 
ty, would  have  been  very  apt  tu-'..OJloose  a fevv  _ 
liminary  objections.  They  would  proo^u  jiaVe 
seen  that  this  was  one  mode  of  originating  remtL^ 
without  their  consent;  that  here  was  a revenue  bill 
which  they  could  not  alter  or  amend;  that  they  must 
hereafter,  should  they  once  establish  such  a prece- 
dent, in  all  similar  cases  suffer  the  executive  to  dic- 
tate Ihe  terms  of  such  revenue  bills;  and  that  their 
power,  in  such  cases,  would  be  analogous  to  that  of 
the  senate  when  called  to  vote  upon  the  treaty — a 
power  merely  to  advise  and  consent  to  such  inea. 
sures  of  revenue  as  the  president  alone  might  dic- 
tate. They  would  have  seen  that,  by  such  means  as 
these,  the  power  to  originate  revenue  bills  might 
substantially  be  taken  away  from  both  houses  of  con- 
gress and  transferred  to  the  president,  who  would 
thus  assume  the  initiative,  while  the  constitution  has 
conferred  upon  him  the  veto  power.  The  represen- 
tatives would  probably  have  seen  that,  by  this  course 
of  executive  usurpation,  they,  instead  of  originating 
revenue  bills,  as  the  English  house  of  commonsdoes, 
might  soon  be  compelled  to  assume  the  position  of 
the  English  house  of  lords,  which  cannot  make  the 
slightest  amendment  to  a revenue  bill,  but  must 
either  accept  all  such  measures  qf  revenue  as  are 
dictated  to  them,  or  take  the  responsibility  of  re- 
jecting them  altogether.  We  will  uot  readily  be- 
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iieve  that  any  house  of  representatives  would  deli- 
berately sin  render  such  a power  to  the  president. 
The  official  editor  is  able  to  refer  ns  to  blit  one  sin- 
gle treaty  since  the  origin  of  this  government  in 
which  an  alteration  of  the  duties  was  required  by 
the  treaty  itself;  and  that  was  Mr.  Rives’  treaty  w ith 
France,  entered"  into  on  the  4di  of  July.  1831;  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  wines  of  France  should 
be  admitted  to  consumption  in  the  states  of  this 
Union  f r teir  years,  at  6 cents  for  red  wines  in 
casks,  10  cents  for  white  wines  in  casks,  and  22 
cents  fur  wines  of  all  sorts  in  bottles.  In  reference 
to  that  treaty,  no  one  then  pretended,  arid  no  one  has 
ever  since  pretended,  that  the  treaty  itself,  proprio 
vigore,  reduced  or  changed  our  tariff. 

But  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  congress  of  (he 
J 3 1 h of  July,  1832,  reduced  the  duties  to  suit  the 
stipulations  in  the  treaty;  and  without  that  section 
in  that  act,  the  whole  treaty,  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
duties,  would  have  been  a mere  bnt/um  fulmcn. — 
This  treaty  was  ratified,  and  this  act  was  passed, 
without  raising  the  question  in  either  house  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  treaty  itself,  or  the  propriety 
of  the  inchoate  action  of  the  executive  department 
in  thus  interfering  with  the  duties  on  imports.  The 
alteration  made  in  the  duties  was  so  trivial,  the  pe- 
riod during  which  that  alteration  should  eoiitinue, 
being  only  ten  years,  was  so  short,  and  the  irnpor 
tance  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  this 
country  was  so  great,  that  perhaps  no  man  at  the 
time  deemed  himself  justifiable,  in  either  house  of 
congress,  in  resi-ting  the  act  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect.  Had  that  Ireatv,  like  theZol!  Verein  treaty, 
contained  no  other  provisions  than  such  as  reduced 
duties  on  one  side  in  consideration  of  an  equivalent 
reduction  of  duties  on  Ihe  other,  then  the  case  refer- 
red to  by  the  official  editor  would  have  been  a case 
in  point.  And  if  there  beany  one  thing  certain 
among  those  things  on  earth  which  are  still  the  sub- 
jects of  human  conjecture,  we  think  it  is  certain 
that  the  senate  of  1832  would  have  never  ratified 
such  a treaty.  The  French  treaty  gave  us  indemnity 
for  spoliations  on  our  commerce,  and  secured  to  us, 
without  national  dishonor,  the  blessings  of  peace 
(then  greatly  endangered)  with  an  ancient  ally  and 
friend.  McCulloch  says,  that,  in  treaties  stipulating 
for  a reduction  of  duties,  “a  fixed  and  not  very  dis 
tent  term  should  be  specified  when  the  obligation  in 
the  convention  should  expire,  and  both  parties  he  at 
liberty  to  continue  or  abandon  the  regulations  agreed 
upon.”  The  limitation  to  the  reduction  of  duties  in 
Mr.  Rives’s  treaty  was  an  important  feature  in  its 
favor. 

The  official  organ  says  that  the  French  treaty  is 
“not  an  isolated  case,  arid  that  there  are  a number 
of  other  treaties  of  tiie  same  character.”  This,  we 
believe,  is  nut  true.  Having  shown  that  the  French 
treaty  is  riot  a precedent  to  justify  the  Zoll  Verein, 
we  now  challenge  the  official  editor,  who  builds 
upon  precedents  alone,  to  produce  another  from  the 
whole  history  of  American  diplomacy.  He  has 
boldly  declared  there  are  such  cases;  and  we,  with 
all  the  diffidence  becoming  men  who  undertake  to 
support  a negative  proposition,  do  utterly  deny  that 
“a  single  case  lias  occurred  ab  urbe  condita  which  can 
be  fairly  ciled  as  a precedent  for  the  Zoll  Verein 
treaty.  Mr.  McLane’s  commercial  arrangement 
with  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  an 
act  of  congress  in  regard  to  the  British  colonial 
trade,  was  not  the  case  of  a treaty , and  comes  to  us 
with  all  the  force  of  a precedent  against  the  treaty 
with  the  Germanic  confederation.  Had  JVlr.  V-~ 
Buren,  then  secretary  of  staie,  or  Pre?''.'-''11  Jack- 
son  and  his  cabinet,  en terta i n^rt  opinion  that  a 
treaty  on  the  subject  of. 11 — i>i  itisli  colonial  trade 
was  a justifiable  unoer  the  constitution 

we  think  •'  ■ J ceitamly  would  have  resorted  to  it.— 
rp, . .ery  fact  that  no  such  treaty  was  entered  into 
or  attempted,  and  that  the  executive  on  that  occa- 
sion only  suggested  the  arrangement  to  congress  and 
gave  the  opinion  that  their  legislative  action  alone 
wa»  necessary  to  effect  it,  furnishes  satisfactory  evi- 
dence to  our  minds  that  the  statesmen  at  that  day  in 
power  utterly  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  treaty  sti- 
pulations on  the  subject  as  unconstitutional  arid  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  This  commercial  ar- 
rangement was  a regulation  of  commerce,  the  pow- 
er over  which  is  given  to  congress  in  the  same  sec- 
tion which  confers  upon  that  body  the  power  over 
import  duties  and  the  power  to  declare  war.  A trea- 
ty upon  either  of  these  subjects  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional, and  for  the  same  reason.  If  it  was  justly 
deemed  an  unconstitutional  encroachment  on  the  le 
gislalive  power  to  make  a treaty  on  the  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  commercial  arrangement  about  the 
British  colonial  trade,  how  can  the  Zoll  Verein  trea- 
ty escape  the  same  fatal  objection?  With  what  pro- 
priety does  Mr.  Tyler,  through  his  official  organ, 
claim  a higher  prerogative,  and  a greater  power  in 
the  executive  now,  than  President  Jackson  dared  to 


claim  even  at  that  period,  when  Mr.  Tyler,  in  the 
senate  chamber,  was  denouncing  Ihe  monstrous  ex- 
tent of  executive  encroachments. 

Jn  his  speech  on  the  Turkish  commission,  deliver- 
ed in  the  senate,  February  24th,  1831,  Mr.  Tyler 
well  said  that  if  "they  were  now  forming  the  go- 
vernment. he  would  add  to  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dent not  even  so  much  as  would  turn  the  scales  hy 
the  hundredth  part  of  a hair.”  “There  is.”  said  he, 
“already  enough  of  the  spice  of  monarchy  in  the 
presidential  office.  There  lies  the.  true,  da  tiger  to  our 
institutions.  It  has  already  become.  Ihe  great  mag- 
net of  attraction.”  (We  almost  think  we  can  hear 
the  reader  exclaim  “Good,”  “capital  ”)  He  con- 
tinues; “The  struggles  to  attain  it  are  destined  to 
enlist  all  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.”  (Our 
readers  will  exclaim,  “Why,  the  man  was  a pro- 
phet.”) “It  is,”  he  continues,  “the  true  Pandora’s 
box.”  (How  admirable!)  “The  glittering  diadem,” 
he  adds,  “is  already  studded  with  jewels;  and  ambi- 
tion evermore  urges  its  votaries  to  clutch  it.”  Gen- 
tle reader,  may  it  not  he  true  that  those  men  are  the 
best  judges  of  human  nature  who  have  most  tho- 
rough ly 'stud ied  the  infirmities  of  their  own  charac- 
ter? Should  Mr.  Tyler  eve,r  return  to  the  halls  of 
congress,  might  lie.  not  prove  a valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  opponents  of  executive  encroachment?  The 
classic  poets  have  taught  us  that,  in  the  cycles  of  re- 
volving time,  ancient  scenes  will  be  acted  overagain. 

Atqu’  iteruin  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles. 
On  the  return  of  the  kalends  of  February,  1831, 
what  a commentator  would  Mr.  Tyler  appear  on  the 
Z >11  Verein  treaty. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Ihe  first  branch  of  the  subject 
which  we  proposed  to  discuss,  without  the  remark, 
that  we  are  yet  to  find  the  first  jurist  or  lawyer  in 
this  country,  with  any  pretensions  to  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  to  express  the  opinion  to  us  that  this 
treaty  with  the  Customs  Union  of  Germany  was  not 
not  an  encroachment  on  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  and  a violation  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion. The  votes  of  those  senators,  few  in  number  as 
they  were,  who  objected  to  laying  the  subject  on  the 
table,  were  not  votes  for  the  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ty. We  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  not  a res- 
pectable judicial  tribunal  in  the  United  States  that 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sustain  the  treaty  as  con- 
stitutional. 

Our  second  proposition  was,  “that  the  treaty  it- 
self, had  the  senate  ratified  it,  would  have  operated 
as  a gross  fraud  on  the  Zoll  Verein  states,  and  there- 
fore, would  have  probably  created  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  any  future  successful  negotiation  for  the  re- 
duction of  imposts  on  one  of  the  most  important 
staples  of  our  country.”  This  proposition  flows  as 
a corollary,  or  necessary  inference,  from  our  first. 
Out  constitution  creates  a government  so  complica- 
ted in  ils  character  that  its  machinery  is  but  little 
understood  by  European  statesmen.  Compared  with 
ours,  European  governments  are  but  simple  ma- 
chines. The  president  is  naturally  viewed  by  fo- 
reigners as  one  exercising  power  in  loco  regis;  and 
therefore  a treaty,  the  ratifications  of  which  should 
be  exchanged  by  him,  and  hy  him  publicly  proclaim- 
ed as  the  Jaw  of  the  land,  would  he  fully  ar.cred''-0^ 
by  them  without  farther  inquiry.  The  c-'iflnnalion 
of  this  treaty  by  the  senate  nave  led  to  this 

result;  and  then,  if,  a'  -“,ne  future  period,  as  must 
inevitably  hav»  happened,  the  utter  invalidity  of  the 
treatv  -cre  made  known  to  them,  it  would  have 
ueen  indeed  a difficult  matter  to  explain  the  affair 
satisfactorily  to  Europeans  in  general,  and  especially 
to  the  Germans  of  the  Zoll  Verein  states.  If,  after 
granting  to  ns  for  months  or  years  in  succession  the 
benefits  of  the  treaty  stipulations  on  their  part,  they 
found  all  similar  stipulations  for  their  benefit  utterly 
disregarded  and  proclaimed  to  be  a dead  letter  by 
our  judiciary,  with  what  temper  would  the  assent 
bled  wisdom  of  the  Zoll  Verein  probably  receive 
the  intelligence?  What,  probably,  would  be  the 
opinion  of  the  men  of  Hesse,  Darmstadt,  and  Lippe 
Schaumburg,  on  the  subject  of  American  faith  and 
American  honor?  After  we  should  have  made  our 
explanations,  in  such  a case,  as  advantageously  as 
possible  for  ourselves,  would  riot  they  naturally  re- 
ply to  them  all,  that,  although  they  had  a good  ex- 
cuse in  furo  conscientiee  for  having  dealt  with  us  with- 
out understanding  that  the  treaty  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  yet  that,  in  common  honesty,  ice  had 
no  such  excuse.  They  would  ask  us  whether  two 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  senate  of  the  U. 
Slates,  whose  votes  were  necessary  lo  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  could  possibly  have  misunder- 
stood the  American  constitution  on  such  a subject  at 
the  lime  of  voting  for  the  treaty?  And  we  doubt 
whether  any  considerable  number  of  these  straight- 
forward honest  Germans  could  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  all  these  senators  were  mistaken  about 
such  a matter.  Under  such  circumstances,  with 


such  a cloud  over  our  national  faith,  every  man  can 
understand  the  difficulties  of  future  negotiation  with' 
the  same  people.  As  things  now  stand,  the  treaty 
being  rejected  for  a reason  which  can  and  will  he 
explained  to  them,  they  will  see  that  we  have  acted 
with  perfect  good  faith,  having  received  none  of  the 
benefits  of  the  treaty  before  its  invalidity  was  de- 
clared. 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  too  far  to 
dwell  upon  another  subject  which  invites  discussion, 
hut  upon  which  we  will  bestow  a passing  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  concessions  made  on  oursidc  in  the  trea- 
ty, and  the  extent  of  the  injury  it  would  have  in- 
dicted upon  out  revenue  and  financial  system,  as 
well  as  the  embarrassment  of  our  existing  relations 
with  other  countries  which  it  might  possibly  super- 
induce. We  have  shown  that  the  population  of  ihe 
Z>!l  Verein  states  is  27.5110  OUU,  and  that  of  the 
other  German  states  15,000,000.  These  Germans 
3re  a frugal,  industrious,  and  economical  race  of 
men;  and  among  them  the  wages  of  day  labor  are 
said  to  vary  from  fourpence  to  a shilling  a day.  This 
treaty  would  have  brought  our  own  domestic  indus- 
try into  direct  competition  with  that  of  27,500,000 
such  men  on  all  the  manufactured  articles  embraced 
iu  the  clause  of  the  treaty  which  we  have  quot  d. 
We  do  not  stop  to  measure  the  extent  of  such  an 
injury  lo  our  country.  But.  we  pass  to  another  part 
of  the  subject  which  can  hardly  escape  any  thinking 
intellect.  Had  any  such  commercial  arrangement 
been  made  in  any  constitutional  form,  what  would 
have  been  the  probable  effect  of  it  upon  the  15  000,- 
000  people  not  embraced  within  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union? 

Their  tariffs  are  far  lower  than  that  oftheZdl 
Verein.  The  Hanoverian  tariff,  for  example,  is  not 
as  high  !:y  one  half.  The  duties  laid  by  the  Meck- 
lenburg are  less  than  two  percent  on  foreign  manu- 
factures. Hamburg  collects  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  imports,  arid  one  ei  'liih  of  one 
per  cent,  on  exports;  while  she  allows  goods  in 
transit  lo  pass  duty  free,  subject  to  her  custom  house 
regulations.  How  long  would  these,  and  other 
stales  imposing  similar  duties,  continue  to  admit  our 
produce  at  these  low  rates,  afler  they  had  learned 
thal  we  had  made  an  important  discrimination  in 
favor  of  those  Germans  who  had  imposed  the  lii-di- 
er  rates  of  the  Zoll  Verein  tariff  upon  us,  arid  thus 
virtually  offered  a bounty  to  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Germanic  confederation?  We  are  not 
of  1 1 lose  who  apprehend  danger  to  our  co  nmeive 
from  any  considerable  future  increase  of  a Z ill  Ve- 
retn  tariff.  Were  their  duties  increased  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  it  wo  i Id  be  almost  impossible  to 
collect  them,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for 
smuggling  arising  out  of  their  geographical  position. 
Any  treaty  like  that  which  has  been  postpoueikby 
the  senate  could  not  fail  to  embarrass  our  cummer” 
c la l relations,  by  creating  discontent  with  all  the 
principal  commercial  powers  of  the  world  with 
which  we  have  stipulated  by  treaty  that  they  should 
be  udmilled  lo  commercial  intercourse  with  us  on 
the  terms  of  the  most  favored  nation.  These  would 
hardly  fail  lo  demand  of  ns  that  we  sh  mid  receive 
the  petioles  of  then-  production  or  manufacture  of 
nice  character  with  the  subjects  of  the  proposed 
concessions  in  this  German  treaty  on  the  same 
terms.  In  short,  the  objections  to  this  indrmnent 
which  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
senate  ol  the  United  States,  appear  to  us  to  be  in- 
surmountable in  every  aspect  in  which  the  subject 
can  be  viewed.  J 

The  reason  for  Ihe  interposition  by  foreign  states 
of  the  enormous  duties  on  tobacco  may  possibly' not 
be  understood  by  all  our  readers.  Those  duties  are 
not  laid  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  protectin'1-  any 
branch  of  their  own  industry,  hut  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  revenue.  In  fact  many  of  tne.u  utterly 
prohibit  the  culture  of  of  the  plant  within  their  do- 
minions. Such  seems  to  have  been  the  p.diey  of 
England  herself  from  a very  early  period  afler  the  in- 
troduction of  tobacco  as  an  article  ofconsumption  into 
that  country.  In  1613  parliament  I aid  a heavy  reve- 
nue duty  on  plantation  tobacco;  ffi  in  1G5J  (hoy  pa5sed 
an  act  prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  England, 
and  appointing  commissioners  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions; and  the  act  of  Charles  If,  chapter  34.  ordered 
that  all  tobacco  plantations  in  England  should  be  destroy- 
ed. The  sole  object  of  all  this  was  revenue.  To- 
bacco has  been,  is,  and  piobably  ever  will  be  select- 
ed as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue’,  under 
the  pretext  that  it  is  a luxury  or  superfluity,  justly 
liable  to  excessive  imposts  and  excises.  It  is  against 
this  settled  principle  of  European  policy  that  our 
statesmen  have  to  contend.  We  should  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  increase  the  consumption  abroad 
of  a staple  important  to  us  as  this  is,  but  we  firmly 
believe  thal  we  shall  gain  nothing  hy  negotiations  on 
this  subject  by  offering  to  some,  bounties  for  its  con- 
sumption winch  are  denied  lo  all  other  nations. 
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Business.  The  hist  steamer  from  New  York  took  out 
but  a small  amount  ofspecie,  say  $8  000.  Several  packets 
have  lati  ly  sailed  without  any.  It  is  remarked  in  one 
of  the  New  York  papers  that  the  demand  for  silver,  at 
present,  which  occasions  any  shipment  of  it  to  Europe, 
is  for  the  Russian  empire,  which  is  about  to  substitute  a 
silver  for  their  present  circulating  medium  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  paper  and  gold.  The  proposition  has 
been  made  to  furnish  6 00(5,000,  pounds  sterling  an- 
nually of  gold  from  the  Russian  mines  to  the  Bank  of 
England;  but  i1  has  been  declined.  This  vast  supply  of 
gold  from  the  Russian  mines  presents  a new  feature  in 
the  resources  of  the  Emperor,  enabling  him  to  farther 
substitute  specie  for  paper  circulation,  and  produces  va- 
riation in  the  relative  prices  of  gold  and  silver.  He  sup- 
plies the  former  and  is  draining  the  market  of  the  latter 
for  the  occasion;  and  the  demand  is  felt  in  the  New 
York  market. 

Information  from  China  represents  their  mines  as 
being  in  much  more-  active  operation,  impelled  by  the 
1 ite  requisitions  made  on  the  Emperor  by  Great  Bri'arn 
They  not  only  pay  the  instalments  levied  under  the  tra- 
ty,  but  are  likely  to- swell  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the 
market  of  the  world. 

These  accessions  added  to  the  power  of  steam  brought 
to  operate  upon  the  mines  of  South  America,  are  likely 
to  furnish  a larger  metallic  circulation  than  the  world 
has  hitherto  been  in  possession  of.  Prices  of  every  thing 
will  be  operated  upon  by  these  circumstances,  though 
not  rapidly. 

U.  States  revenue.  The  amount  of  revenue  receiv- 
ed at  the  port  of  Boston  from  July  1st  to  Aug.  9th,  is  one 
in  llion  and  twenty  thousand  dollars — a period  of  forty 
days  only.  The  amount  of  imports  for  .Tulv.  18-13.  was 
$310,963  00.  During  the  same  time  in  1 S44,  S>7 12,0/ 7 
showing  an  increase  of  $101,114  00. 

American  domestic  cottons.  There  were  shipped 
during  tlie  week  ending  the  17th  inst.  from  Boston,  575 
bales  for  South  America,  and  12  to  the  West  Indias 
— total  587  bales. 

Cotton  market.  Liverpool , Aug.  3—6  P.  M.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  and  early  in  the  prese.nt  week 
there  was  some  appearance  of  unsteadiness  amongst 
holders  of  American  cotton,  but  the  slight  depression 
soon  passed  away,  and  the  market  has  once  more  as- 
sumed a firm  tone.  There  is  a growing  feeling  of  con- 
fidence here,  and  linle  anxiety  to  press  sales,  yet  the 
demand  is"  freely  met.  The  inundations  in  tile  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  whereby  the  cotton  crops  are  said  to 
have  suffered  materially,  have  tended  to" strengthen  the 
trade,  and  further  advices  on  this  head  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  interest:  the  main  support  of  prices  is, 
however,  the  abundance  of  money,  which  enables  im- 
porters to  hold  over,  and  the  satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  considerable  brisk- 
ness exists,  both  in  the  export  and  home  trade.  The 
market  to-day  has  been  steady.  The  trade  have  boug.,t 
to  a fair  extent,  as  also  have  exporters. 

Current  prices  this  week... 
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“The  holders  of  cotton 


Butterfly  fisi-i.  Lieut.  W.  i).  Porter,  U.  S.  N.  has 
sent  to  the  National  Institute  two  specimens  of  this  na- 
tural curiosity.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk, 
and  burrows  in.  the  mud.  It  has  wiings,  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to.  those  of  our  common  brown 
butterfly;  and  under  these  arc  three  prongs  or  feelers, 
which  the  fish  lias  the  [lower  of  inflating;  and  they  are 
then  employed' as  feet  to  support  it  on  the  bottom.  The 
head  is  disproportionately  large,  and  arms  with  nume- 
rous prickles,  and  on  the  side  of  lire  nose  there  is  a ser- 
rated membrane. 

Cherries,  In  Belgium,  an  Englishman  purchased  fo 
transportation  to  England  200,000  lbs.  cherries,  at  the 
rate  of  a halfpenny  per  pound.  [London  paper. 

Comet.  Mauvais’'  second  comet  was  observed  by  S. 

C.  Walker  and  J.  Downs,  High  School  Observatory 
Philadelphia,  on  i he  night  of  the  12ih  inst.,  about  2° 
W.  N . W.  from  Arcturus, — about  the  size  of  a star  of 
the  eighth  magnitude,  of  course  not  visible  without  te- 
lescope. 

The  comet.  The  Chinese  at  Canton,  discovered  a 
new  comet  on  the  21th  of  March,  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  having  a tail  40  degrees  long,  quite 
straight.  On  the  1st  of  April  it  set  in  (lie  S.  W.  soon 
alter  nightfall. 

Coupons,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  $200,000  have 
been  forged  and  imposed  upon  the  Dutch  government. 

Custom  house  officers.  There  were  about  fifty  re- 
movals and  new  appointments  made  last  week  in  the 
New  York  custom  house,  by  the  now  incumbent  there. 

The  spirited  resistance  made  at  New  Orleans  to  the 
edict  ordering  hats  off,  before  a custon  house  collector, 
lias  obliged  his  high  mightiness,  reluctantly',  to  yield  the 
point  of  etiquette. 

Deaths.  A.  M.  Green,  rsq.  American  Consul  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  died  ou  the  28th  ult.  and  Mr.  Richard 

D.  Sebring  on  the  23J  ult.  judge  P.  C Jack  died  at 
Houston  on  the  4th  instant. 

Mr.  John  Gliddon,  United  States  consul  at  Alexandria, 
died  at  Mal  a on  the  3J  ult.  He  svas  the  father  of  the 
well  known  lecturer  on  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Elections- — North  Carolina.  The  returns  are  at  length 
all  received.  Tire  majority  for  Graham,  whig  candidate 
for  governor,  is  3,426.  The  legislature  is  divided  at  fol- 
lows: 

Senate,  whig, 

House,  whig, 


20 

loco, 

24' 

-71 

loco, 

49 

97 

total  loco, 

7.3 

v’y  ch.  gin-  mks.  8 

The  N.  York  Express  says.  ----  - 
are  quite  encouraged  by  the  advices  per  Acadia,  winch 
.how  an  advance  of  one  eighth  of  a penny  in  Liver- 
pool, and  two  centimes  in  Havre  over  the  prices  by  the 

previous  steamer.”  , 

In  London,  on  the  3d  instant,  money  was  abundant 
at  Pa2  per  cent  per  annum  tor  the  best  short  paper. 

Flour.  Prices  declined  about  12|  cts.  within  the  last 
foiTnwht.  Present  Baltimore  prices  $‘3  87j  a 4 0(h  In- 
spections at  Baltimore  last  week  comprise  tJ,216  bar- 
rels and  1,101  half  barrels. 

Tobacco.  Baltimore  inspections  last  week  comprise 
992  hds  Maryland,  672  Ohio,  and  12  Kentucky— total 
1,676  hds. 

o.nr,  printing.  The  United  Slates  now  give  em- 
ployment to  one  hundred  and  39  mills.  These  mills 
nrint  weekly  about  114,000  pieces,  and  supposing  that 
they  work  fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  the  total  quantity  of 
calicoes  produced  by  them  in  a year  is  .>,700  000  pieces 
of  32  yards  each—  ■' hich  is  about  23  yards  to  each  fe- 
male in  the  United  States,  white  and  colored,  over  the 
age  of  ten  years. 

Wool  Messrs.  Perkins  & Brown,  of  Akron  (Oil.) 
owners  of  1,S®0  Saxony  sheep,  sold  their  whole  chp 
this  year  at  prices  ranging  from  50  m 90  cents  per  lb. 
Tlio  Middlesex  Manufacturing  company  of  pur- 

chased two  samples,  for  which  they  paid  35  arm  90  cents 
per  lb. 

Adamantine  candles.  The  ship  Neptune  from  Bal- 
timore for  London,  sailed  on  the  17th  inst.,  having  6W 
boxes  of  Hancock  & Mann’s  Adamantine  candles,  ouu 
barrels  of  Lard  oil,  133  barrels  and  35  casks  of  grease, 
and  20,55!  bushels  of  corn. 


Total  whig. 

Whig  majority  26. 

Indiana.  The  returns  are  yet  too  contradictory  to  af- 
ford absolute  confidence  in  the  result.  The  general  im- 
pression at  present  is,  that  the  senate  is  equally  divided, 
25  loco,  and  25  whigs,  and  that  the  whigs  have  a majo- 
rity; some  accounts  say  of  three,  whilst  others  six  and 
even  eight,  in  the  house. 

Illinois.  Six  locos  and  one  whig,  are  elected  to  con- 
gress, the  same  as  last  election.  The  legislature  is  near 
ly  as  decided  as  the  representation  to  congress,  on  the 
same.  side.  Most  of  the  returns  show  an  increased  loco 
vote.  Aliens  are  allowed  to  vote  in  this  state,  and  vote 
the  loco  ticket  almost  unanimously.  ' 

Missouri.  It  is  believed  that  t lie  regularly  nominated 
loco  (Ben  onian)  candidate  is  elected  governor,  and  that 
the  legisbvure  will  have  a majority  of  the  same  party. — 
The  whigs  have  between  forty  ami  fifty  of  the  100  mem- 
bers composing  the  house,  so  far  ns  returns  are  received, 
but  will  lail  of  a majority,  even  if  joined  by  the  “sofis;” 
very  few  indeed  of  whom  have  been  elected.  These- 
0 is  believ.  d will:  stand  25  locus  to  8 w liigs. 

AlaMrro..  (phe  returns  yet  do  not  furnish  the  com- 
plete relations  of  -t^ojrstrenglli.  The  locos  arc,  as  usu- 
al, in  considi  rab'e  nmjoTTrj-~-_ .-lie! urns  have  been  receiv- 
ed  from  every  county  m tiie  tin;  tr  « -'.a^residt  nul  district. 
It  appears  that  the  majority  fox  William  x,.  V;lllcey,  |[,e 
democratic  candidate,  is  increased  truin  thar 
Lewis  obtained  last  year  through  his  personal  popular- 
ity* 

Congress.  1844.  Congress,  1843.  President  1840* 


Bibb, 

Coosa, 

Balia?, 

Jefferson, 

Lowndes, 

Perry. 

Shelby, 

Total.  2 . . , 

Maj.  for  Yaney  703,  for  Lewis  683;  tor  Harrison  659. 

Democratic  gain  from  1840,  1 ,367.  . 

Kentucky.  Returns  from  31  counties  give  a majority 
of  4, 831  for  Owsley,  and  11,713  majority  for  Dixon,  whig 
candidates  for  governor-  a fid  lieu  r ..  governor. 

Enjoyment.  The  average  number  of  visitors  at  Sa- 
ratoga Springs  last  week  was  about  5.090;,  at  Newport 
1.000.  Cape" May,  crowded  accordingly,  and  all  other 
popular  resorts  in  proportion. 

Emancipation  The  Nevvhevnian,  N.  C.,  of  the  6th 
inst.  says:  “On  Friday  last,  Messrs.  B.  and  PI.  Mace 
executors  of  the  late  Joseph  Phvsic,  of  this  county,  left 
the  port  of  Newbern  for  Philadelphia,  with  twenty-one 
emancipated  slaves  under  their  charge.  Mr.  Physic 
died  a few  years  since,  and  left  these  persons  free,  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  sending  them,  from  the  state  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  N.  Carolina, 


Yancey. 

Walrous.  Le 

L\is.  Lea 

V.  B. 

liar. 

1 1.5  maj 

293 

maj. 

574 

591 

6o6 

478 

599 

527 

478 

583 

253  “ 

766 

303 

539 

316 

705 

811 

696 

835 

689 

1,024 

3 )0  “ 

46S 

398 

582 

315 

63 

634 

71  1 

522 

896 

8S6 

848 

814 

826 

825 

973 

3.7 

13 

407 

573 

945 

2,237 

4,233 

3,600 

4,616 

*5,271 

Fire  statistics.  The  value  of  property  destroyed  by 
fires  which  oca  urre  1 in  the  year  ending  1st  Aug.,  1843, 
in  ihe  city  ol  N..  York,,  was  $72,594,  in  buildings,  and 
$173,810  in  furniture  and  stock.  For  the  year  ending 
1st  Aug.,  1844,  $78(825  in  buildings,  and  $179,825  in  fur- 
niture and  stock — total  SS2.0&,652’ being  $12,434  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

Florida.  We  have  St.  Augustine  d'afes  to  the  13th 
The  News  says — “Six  of  the  negro  men,  together  with 
the  pilot  boat  Lafayette,  libelled  by  P.  J.  Fontane  and 
others,  for  salvage,  were  sold  on  Tuesday  last,  by  the  U. 
S.  Marshal,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  court.  The  ne- 
groes brought  2,300  dollars,  and  the  pilot  boat  610  dol- 
lars.” 

Hollow  ware.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
determined  that  the  duty  on  hollow  ware  is  one  and  a 
half  cents  per  lb.  Gunny  hags  are  free. 

Illinois  improvements..  Ex-governor  Davis  has  re- 
turned from  London,  having  accomplished  the  desired 
loan  on  condition  that  a tax  to  pay  the  interest  of  this 
additional  loan  be  levied  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Judge  Lynch.  Four  men,  Rea,  Mitchell,  White  and 
.Tories,  were  tried  and  condemned  before  his  honor. 
Chief  justice  Lynch,  on  the  I6ih  inst.  at  South  Sulphur 
Texas,  for  killing  two  men  and  one  boy  of  the  Dela, 
ware  tribe  of  friendly  Indians  They  were  executed- 
under  said  sentence,  the  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  persons. 

The  Mississippi  river.  A crevasse  was  apprehended 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  Carrollton,  some  distance 
above  N.  Orleans  on  ihe  29ih,  the  levee  having  been 
swept  away  fora  considerable  distance. 

New  York  canals.  Receipts  of  tolls  from  opening 
of  navigation  this  season  to  the  1st  instant,  $1,137,717, 
being  $279,232  over  that  of  last  year  to  same  time. 

Railroad.  The  Richmond  and  Potomac  railroad  for 
the  last  year  shows  receipts  to  amount  to  $178,957,  and 
expenditures  of  $83,687.  Its  whole  cost  has  been  $1,- 
426,515,  and  as  tbs  net  revenue  was  $95,270,  it  of  course 
earned  more  thaw  six  per  cent.  net. 

Revolutionary  worthies.  Dr.  Timothy  Hall , died 
on  the  6th  inst.  at  East  Hartford,  (Conn.,)  aged  87.  He 
served  as  a surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  lived 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  since. 

Cnpt.  James  Whidden,  died  on  the  10th  inst.  at  Deer- 
field, (N.  II.,)  aged  83.  He  was  a native  of  Greenland, 
N.  H.,  from  whence,  when  his  country  most  required 
the- services  of  her  sons  he  marched  in  Captain  Clark’s 
company,  fought  at  Saratoga,  and  assisted  to  take  Bur- 
goyne.  “He  was  a sensible,  noble-hearted,  generous  man. 
As  examples  of  his  friendship  and  liberality  to  the  poor, 
and  his  minister,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  at  Ports- 
mouth, he  drove  one  of  his  best  oxen  from  ii is  farm  in 
Greenland  to  Portsmouth,  killed  it,  and  distributed  it  to 
the  needy  sufferers.” 

Sabbath  day  National  Convention.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  “The  Lord’s  day  Association,”  so 
styled,— have  issued  an  address  “To  the  friends  of  the 
Lord’s  day  throughout  the  United  States”  calling  a Na- 
tional Convention,  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  Wednesday 
the  27th  November  next* 

A steamship  called  the  ASavmora,  intended  to  be  sent 
to  Constantinople  and  to  run  on  the  Mediterranean, 
was  launched  on  rhe  2d  instant  at  Bath,  Maine. 

The  sea  serpent,  is  enjoying  his  annual  excursion  to 
its  watering  place.  He  was  seen  off  B'oothbay,  a few 
days  since  by  a gentleman  who  saw  him  there  some 
years  ago,  and  recognised  his  old  acquaintance,  though 
grown  to  double  the  size.  They  fired  a ball  from  a 
swivel  at  him,  which  they  thought  look  effect,  as  it  darted 
towards  the  vessel,  and  alarmed  them  all' very  much—  but 
diving,  they  saw  him  no  more. 

Temperance  movement.  A general  state  convention, 

1 11  j— hich  all  the  temperance  societies  in  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland an*-.  ,ue  X)istrict  of  Columbia  are  requested  to 
partake,  has  he&n  — [tecj  ky  ,|5e  Central  committee,  to 
lake  place  in  the  city  or  a..itimore  on  [jle  ]2th  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

Travelling.  It  is  computed  that  the 
boats  last  evening  carried  out  at  least  two  thousand  p*.* 
sengers.  The  Knickerbocker  alone  had  on  board  near- 
ly eight  hundred.  [N.  Y.  Com..  Ado.  of  Tuesday. 

Vattemare’s  system  of  national,  exchange.  In  the 
French  chambers,  9th  ult.,  “M.  A.  Denis  wishes  to  call 
attention-  to  petitions  presented  at  several  periods  from 
M.  Alexandre  Vattemare  fur  effecting  exchanges  of  du- 
plicate copies  of  works  and  documents  between  the  li- 
braries of  France  and  the  various  foreign  ones.  Tho 
minister  of  public  instruction  must  observe  that  M.  Vat- 
temore’s  project  was  a most  chimerial  one;  if  adopted, 
there  would  be  constant  danger  of  giving  valuable  works 
or  objects  for  others  worth  tittle  or  nothing.  He  did  not 
see  that  any  thing  could  be  done  in  it  until  exact  cata- 
logues and  j-ust  valuations  of  (lie  object  in  foreign  libra- 
ries were  published.’’' 

Wood  cut  likenesses.  The  wood  cut  in  one  of  the 
New  York  papers,  which  the  edi’or  pretends  is  a cor- 
rect likeness  of  Joe  Smith,  had  previously  been  used 
for  McLeod,  Parson  Miller,  Babe  the  pirate,  and  the 
“Razor  Strop  Man.”  [ Buffalo  Gaz. 

Wooden  pavements.  The  experiment  made  a few 
years  since  at  N.  York,  has  proved  a decided  failure. 
They  are  replacing  the  stone  pavement* 
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C O NTE  NTS  OF  N O.  *2G.  V O L.  1 6. 

National  affairs — diplomatic,  requisition  for  slaves, 
copper  on  Lake  Superior,  duties  upon  iron  chains,  &c. 

Naval  items. 

States  of  the  Union — Massachusetts,  nomination; 
Indiana , election;  New  Jersey,  constitution  adopted,  elec- 
tion; Louisiana,  constitutional  convention. 

Original  letter  of  Gen.  Washington — copper  mines 
of  Cnha,  foreign  paupers. 

"Sale  of  timber  land  in  Maine;  of  Indian  lands  in  N. 
York. 

Trade  of  Galveston — New  York  and  Ohio  bank 
statements;  imports  and  duties  collected,  each  year  from 
17S9  to  1842;  exports  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock. 
Mormons— from  the  Quincy  Whig. 

Southern  convention — orS.  Carolina  ‘‘resistance.” 

Political — presidential — results  of  August  elections 
calculated.  anti-Texas  “democrats’’  of  N.  York,  letters 
from  H.  Clay,  from  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

Annexation  Tone — letter  from  Gen.  Jackson,  from 
J.  Q.  Adams,  the  Texas  press. 

Hon.  A.  R.  McIlvaine’s  speech  on  the  tariff 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

African  Slave  Trade.  On  the 25th,  in  the  house 
of  lords,  Lord  Aberdeen  laid  upon  the  table  a copy 
ot  the  instructions  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
government  to  her  naval  officers  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  spoke  of  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  and  alluded  to  the 

“Active  co  operation  and  perfect  understanding 
which  existed  between  the  government  cruisers  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  squadron  of  the  United 
States.  The  officers  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  he  said,  had  co-operated  most 
cordially  and  actively  with  her  majesty’s  officers; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage would  be  derived  from  this  understanding.  This 
was  the  more  important,  because  the  slight  differences 
of  opinion  which  existed  on  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain claims  made  respectively  by  the  two  govern- 
ments required  nothing  but  a conciliatory  spirit  and 
friendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  persons  engaged  to 
render  them  perfectly  innocuous.  Had  a different 
spirit  prevailed,  inconveniences  might  certainly  have 
arisen  from  the  different  views  taken  by  the  different 
parties.  He  also  had  reason  to  know  that  the  French 
government  had  recently  shown  a disposition  to  take 
a more  active  part  than  hitherto  in  the  suppression 
of  this  slave  traffic  by  cruisers.  Therefore  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  French 
cruisers,  there  was  now  a better  prospect,  he  thought, 
that  our  exertions  would  be  attended  with  success.” 

He  made  the  following  statement  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
suppress  this  infamous  traffic: 

“According  to  the  first  accurate  accounts  on  the, 
subject,  it  appeared  that  for  many  years  the  same 
number  of  slaves  had  been  imported  into  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  and  continent  down  to  a very  recent  pe- 
riod. A number  varying  from  90,000  to  100,000  ap- 
peared to  have  been  annually  exported  from  Africa 
down  to  a very  recent  period;  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  by  this  country  did  not  appear  to  have 
affected  in  any  very  material  degree  the  number  of 
slaves  torn  from  Africa.  The  only  period  in  which 
there  appeared  to  have  been  a considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  was  as  recent  as  from  1830  to 
1S35.  During  those  hve  years  the  average  amount 
of  slaves  exported  from  Africa  appeared  to  have 
been  58,000.  The  first  notice  lie  had  of  the  number 
of  slaves  exported  from  Africa  related  to  the  year 
1786;  and  from  that  period  until  the  year  1830  the 
number  annually  exported  varied  from  90,000  to 
100,000.  From  1830  to  1835  the  average  annual 
'number  exported  was,  as  he  had  just  stated,  reduced 
to  58,000;  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  during  the  five 
succeeding  years,  namely,  from  1835  to  1840,  the 
average  number  had  again  risen  to  99,342.  Conse- 
quently, in  this  latter  period  the  number  of  slaves 
exported  from  Africa  bad  risen  to  its  extreme  height. 
The  average  annual  number  of  slaves  exported  from 
Africa  during  the  last  three  years — from  1840  to  1844 
— was  only  28,000,  being  the  least  number  by  far  that 
had  ever  been  exported  in  the  course  of  a year.  The 
year  when  the  least  importation  of  slaves  into  Brazil, 
Cuba,  &c.  took  place  was  1842,  the  importation  then 
only  amounting  to  17,000.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
during  the  last  year  (1843)  the' number  had  risen  to 
38,000;  making,  as  he  before  stated,  on  the  average 
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of  three  years  the  annual  number  of  28,000.  The 
increase  during  the.  last  year  was  to  be  attributed  to 
two  causes:  one  cause  was  the  necessity  which  arose 
for  removing  a considerable  number  of  the  vesseL 
belonging  to  the  squadron  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  from  watching  that  coast  in  order  to  attend  to 
British  interests,  which  were  materially  affected  and 
endangered  by  the  senseless  war  carried  on  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  in  the  river  Plate.” 
The  government,  he  said,  had  determined  greatly 
to  increase  the  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  so  as  to 
prevent  any  export  whatever  of  negroes.  1 1 is  re- 
marks and  the  instructions  were  received  with  gene- 
ral favor  by  the  house. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  instructions  applies  to 
vessels  not  justly  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of 
the  flag  of  any  state  or  nation;  and  the  fifth  section 
relates  to  vessels  suspected  ot  hoisting  a flag  lo  which 
they  ace  not  legally  entitled.  In  the  latter  case,  if  there 
be  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  a vessel  is  not 
entitled  to  bear  the  flag  she  may  have  assumed,  and 
is  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  she  may  be  visited  in 
order  to  ascertain  her  true  character;  but 

“These  investigations  are  not  to  be  proceeded  in 
one  step  after  it  shall  have  been  ascertained  that  the 
vessel  cannot  be  legally  detained  by  the  visiting  ship; 
as  soon  as  that  fact  is  ascertained,  she  must  be  allow- 
ed to  proceed  on  her  voyage  forthwith.” 

In  the  sixth  section  provision  is  made  for  the  Bri- 
tish relations  with  the  cruisers  and  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  Washington.  After 
recommending  the  system  of  joint  cruisers  of  the 
two  nations,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  instruc- 
tion goes  on  to  direct  the  British  commander  in  no 
case  to  cause  vessels  bearing  the  American  flag  to  be 
visited  and  dealt  with  according  to  their  nationality, 
unless  he  shall  lime  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
Jlng  is  dishonestly  used;  and  the  point  which  has  been 
more  than  once  discussed  between  the  cabinets  ol 
London  and  Washington  is  thus  disposed  of: 

“The  commanding  officers  of  her  majesty’s  vessels 
on  the  African  station  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
no  part  of  their  duty  to  capture,  to  visit,  or  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  vessels  of  the  U.  States,  whe- 
ther those  vessels  shall  have  slaves  on  board  or  not; 
and  you  will  give  strict  instructions  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  vessels  under  you  to  abstain  there- 
from; at  the  same  time  you  will  remember  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  are  far  from  claim- 
ing that  the  flag  of  the  Union  should  give  immunity 
to  those  who  have  no  right  to  bear  it;  and  that,  most 
assuredly,  Great  Britain  never  will  allow  vessels  ol 
other  nations  to  escape . visit  and  examination  by 
merely  hoisting  a United  Slates  Hag,  or  the  flag  of 
any  other  nation  which  has  not  granted  to  Great 
Britain  the  right  of  search.” 

Suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  new  go- 
vernment instructions  to  officers  of  the  navy  engaged 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slaye  trade,  and  the  new 
plan  of  cruising,  have  been  promulgated  by  Lord. 
Aberdeen.  Hitherto,  with  a slovenly  neglect  of 
practical  details  characteristic  of  the  whole  system., 
instructions  to  officers  have  been  a farce — diplomatic 
treaties  have  been  tossed  to  the  sailors,  at  sea,  with- 
out a word  of  advice  or  explanation;  henceforth  all 
is  to  be  cut  and  dry,  and  “every  difficulty”  is  to  be 
provided  for.  This  is  well — if  possible.  The  cruis- 
ing also  is  to  be  more  judiciously  contrived;  instead 
of  Irying  to  catch  the  slavers  after  they  have  got 
away,  cruisers  are  to  look  for  them  at  the  starting 
places,  oh  the  Coast  of  Africa;  the  wasps  are  to  be 
watched  for,  not  all  about  the  field,  but  at  the  mouth 
of  the  nest.  A few  ships  are  still  to  cruise  about  the 
South  American  coast,  lurking  behind  the  wicket  to 
stop  balls  missed  by  the  bat;  though  Lord  Aberdeen 
says  the  batsmen  are  so  very  sure  that  no  balls  will 
be  missed.  These  are  a sort  of  improvements;  they 
patch  up  the  existing  system — give  it  a gloss  that 
looks  like  new.  But  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree touch  the  root  of  the  evil;  they  do  not  make 
one  step  toward  showing  that  free  labor  may  be 
more  profitable,  more  worldly-wise,  than  slave  labor; 
and  till  that  is  done  all  other  labor  is  vain.  The  coast 
guard,  that  costs  millions  sterling,  to  blockade  the 
shores  of  our  own  little  island,  backed  by  all  our  po- 
lice, “honest  traders’”  vigilance,  and  civilization, 
cannot  contend  against  ten  per  cent,  profit,  and  yet 
we  send  a few  sailors  to  light  against  hundreds  per 
cent.,  African  savagery,  American  and  Spanish  bad 
faith,  and  this  spanless  Atlantic!  Lord  Clarendon 


pointed  out  the  fallacy;  and,  with  a completeness  of 
view  that  makes  us  hail  him  as  an  invaluable  coad- 
jutor, said  how  the  battle  of  slave-trade-suppression 
must  be  fought  and  won  in  the  commercial  field  of 
our  own  West  Indies. 

A court  martial  was  held  in  July,  at  Devonporf, 
to  investigate  charges  against  Lieut.  Edward  Evans 
Gray,  arising  from  the  complaint  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, that  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  in  July,  1842, 
he  improperly  boarded  the  French  vessel  Luiz  d’Al- 
buquerque,  (a  suspected  slaver)  then  sailing  under 
French  colors.  The  technical  charges  were— first, 
disobedience  of  orders;  second,  neglect  in  not  stop- 
ping the  search;  and  third,  neglect  in  permitting  a 
cask  of  wine  to  he  received  into  his  vessel,  the  Bo- 
netta,  from  the  Luiz  d’Albuquerque,  without  pay- 
ment properly  secured;  and  other  minor  irregulari- 
ties. The  defence  jyps,  that  Mr.  Gray  only  visited 
the  ship,  (which  exactly  resembled  a Brazil  slaving 
vessel  expected  to  be  in  the  same  quarter,)  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  nationality  indicated  by  the 
flag  was  true,  for  appearances  were  very  equivocal; 
and  that  the  search  was  effected  without  his  know- 
ledge, under  a misconception  of  his  orders,  and  stop- 
ped as  soon  as  he  knew  it;  with  testimonials  as  to 
discipline  on  board  the  Bonetta.  The  court  decided 
that  the  first  charge  had  been  proved;  that  the  se- 
cond charge  was  not  proved;  and  that  the  third'  charge 
was  partly  proved;  sentencing  Lieut.  Gray  to  be  se- 
verely reprimanded,  with  a caution  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  giving  orders  for  the  future. 

[London  Spectator. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  Peru,  civil  war  is  still  raging,  under  the  respec- 
tive commands  of  Rivanco  and  Castillo,  with  very 
little  likelihood  of  their  settling  their  disputes.  The 
other  slates  of  the  Equator  and  New  Grenada  were 
tranquil. 

MEXICO. 

Wo  learn  verbally  (says  the  Picayune)  that  the 
Mexican  authorities  are  recruiting  sailors  for  the 
navy  very  rapidly  in  all  the  Mexican  ports  on  the 
Gulf.  With  these  it  is  intended  to  act  against  Texas. 
The  rate  of  wages  paid  is  said  to  be  so  high  as  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  English  and  even  American 
sailors,  from  whom  thus  far  almost  all  the  recruits 
have  been  made. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Education.  Commodore  Jones,  U-^S,  N.,  in  a 
recent  speech  at  a great  meeting  of  the  _qf  the 

Sandwich  Islands,  complimented  them  on  the  sjsioia' 
of  education  established  among  them,  and  stated  this 
remarkable  fact,  highly  creditable  both  to  them  and 
the  American  missionaries  under  whose  auspices  so 
much  good  has  been  accomplished — “At  Monterey 
de  California  there  are  several  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, intermarried  with  descendants  of  the  old  Span- 
iards, and  they  have  children  growing  up  around 
them.  On  my  inquiry  as  to  their  schools  and  means 
of  education,  judge  of  my  surprise  when  the  answer 
was — ‘Oh,  we  have  to  send  them  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  be  educated;  there  they  have  good  schools, 
here  we  have  none!”’ 

PARAGUAY, 

Robert  M.  Hamilton,  esq.,  of  this  city,  at  presen 
and  for  many  years  past  U.  S.  consul  at  Montevideo, 
has  furnished  the  National  Institute,  at  Washington, 
with  an  extended  and  ably  written  paper  respecting 
“the  political,  moral  and  commercial  condition  of 
Paraguay,  the  advantages  offered  by  that  country  to 
mercantile  undertakings,  and  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing them  into  successful  operation.”  Since  the 
death  of  Francia,  the  dictator,  a change  has  taken 
place  in  the  system  of  administration  of  Paraguay. 
Under  Don  Carlos  Lopez,  a man  of  totally  different 
character  and  principles  from  Francia,  a system  of 
caution  and  prudence  has  succeeded  the  terrorism 
of  Francia.  The  incommunication  and  isolation  in 
which  the  dictator  kept  the  country  for  thirty  years 
have  been  much  modified  already  since  his  death; 
Ihe  new  government  having  established  two  fixed 
markets  or  points  of  communication  to  which  all  fo- 
reigners are  allowed  free  access,  but  from  which 
they  are  not  yet  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  government. 

“This  restriction,”  remarks  Mr.  Hamilton,  “so 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  may  to  some 
persons  appear  a sign  of  barbarism,  and  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  new  government  to  perpetuate  the 
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system  of  Francia;  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  Paraguay  understand  the  policy 
of  this  restriction,  which  will  necessarily  giveaway 
to  a change  of  circumstances,  and  know  that  m a 
short  time  a perfect  freedom  of  communication  will 
be  allowed  as  in  other  countries.  The  province  of 
Paraguay  has  been  claimed  hv  Governor  Rosas  as  a 
part  of  the  Argentine  confederation;  but  in  that  he 
has  been  foiled,  for,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1843, 
the  Paraguayans,  in  general  congress  assembled,  de- 
clared explicitly  the  independence  of  the  republic 
in  conformity  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  estab- 
lishing at  the  same  time  the  flag  of  the  republic,  and 
soliciting  all  nations  to  recognise  the  same,  and  par- 
ticularly the  United  States  of  North  America,  with 
whom  she  is  extremely  desirous  to  cultivate  a friend- 
ly intercourse,  to  be  based  upon  a treaty  of  amity, 
commerce  and  navigation.” 

BOKHARA. 

Cot,.  Stoddart  and  Capt.  Conolly.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Dr.  Wolff  to  Capt.  Grover  confirms 
our  anticipations  respecting  the  fate  of  these  two 

l Seers: 

“I  write  this  letter  in  the.house  of  Nayeb  Samet 
Than,  the  chief  of  the  artillery  and  the  arsenal  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Bokhara,  a sincere  friend  of 
the  British  nation,  but  in  the  presence  also  of  his 
majesty-the  ameer’s  mahram,  (private  chamberlain,) 
end  1 writq  this  letter  officially,  by  order  of  the  king 
ol  Bokhara,  to  whom  I give  a translation  of  the  ne- 
( issary  topics,  without  comment,  and  without  obser- 
vation. 

■‘On  the  29th  of  April,  the  king  stated  to  me,  by 
ihe  medium  of  the  above-named  Nayeb,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Mullah  Kasem,  the  king’s  mahram,  that 
i e had  put  to  death,  in  July,  1842,  Col.  Sloddart  and 
Capt.  Conolly.  The  first  had  been  put  to  death; — 1. 

■ 'n  account  of  his  having  treated  royalty  with  the 
greatest  disrespect  on  different  occasions.  2.  That 
he  had  turned  Mussulman,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Christian  faith.  3.  That  he  had  promised  to  get  let- 
ters from  England  in  four  months,  by  which  he  would 
h,  ■ acknowledged  ambassador  from  England,  and  14 
months  have  elapsed  without  receiving  any  answer, 
though  the  king  had  erected  post-houses  on  his  ac- 
count; and  with  regard  to  Conolly,  that  he  had  been 
put  to  death  for  having  induced  the  khans  of  Khiva 
and  Kqftan  to  wage  war  against  the  kingof  Bokha- 
ra,” &c.  [Asalic  Journal. 
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Diplomatic.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Cbeva- 
cer  Den  Pablo  Chacon,  consul  general  of  Spain  for 
the  United  States,  died  yesterday  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock,  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  been  residing  for 
•me  time  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health.  He 
had  been  in  ill  health  some  time,  and  his  disease  will 
be  deeply  cfcgretted.  f Phil.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Requisition  for  Slaves.  The  St.  Louis  Augus- 
tme  News  ol  17th  instant, says — “The  United  Slates 
ilev.  sclir.  Vigilant,  commander  Taylor,  arrived  here 
•ui  Saturday  last,  from  St.  Marks,  via  Key  West.— 
The  object  of  her  visit  is  a demand  from  the  governor 
of  Louisiana,  through  the  governor  of  Florida,  for 
eight  negroes  who  made  their  escape  from  the  Balize 
im  the  pilot  boat  Lafayette,  and  were  stranded  on  the 
Tortugas  Reef.  Six  of  the  negroes  were  sold  a few 
days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Vigilant,  by  the 
United  States  Marshal,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the 
court,  and  were  purchased  by  Mr.  V.  Sanchez,  for 
the  sum  of  $2,300.  As  yet  Mr.  Sanchez  has  refused 
to  deliver  up  those  negroes,  agreeably  to  the  demand 
of  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  but  claims  them  as  his 
property,  having  purchased  them  at  public  sale.  The 
case  is  a novel  one,  and  some  excitement  has  been 
created  on  the  subject.” 

Copper  region  of  Lake  Superiop..  By  a law  of 
the  last  session,  $20,000  were  appropriated  to  a sur- 
vey with  leference  to  minerals,  in  the  copper  region 
south  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  contract  was  given  entirely  to  Dr.  Haughton, 
of  Michigan,  late  principal  of  the  geological  survey 
of  that  state.  The  surveys  are  to  be  made  in  the 
usual  manner: — laying  off  the  mineral  region  into 
townships  and  sections.  The  returns  to  comprise, 
in  addition  to  the  surveyor’s  minutes,  a representa- 
tion of  th©  geology  and  mineral  value  of  the  land. 

For  this  service  Dr.  Haughton  is  to  receive  the 
sum  of  $5  per  mile — the  whole  to  be  completed  in 
January,  1847.  The  territory  known  as  the  copper 
region  of  Michigan,  lies  between  the  point  Keweena 
and  the  Montreal  river,  the  latter  being  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state.  Dr.  Haughton,  while  in  the 
service  of  Michigan,  has  partly  explored  this  tract 
and  determined  the  general  limits  of  the  copper- 
bearing rocks. 


They  occupy  a space  of  about  60  miles  by  20,  and 
extend  under  the  waters  of  the  lake.  They  rise  again 
on  the  north  side,  still  containing  rich  veins  of  cop- 
per, particularly  in  the  Isle  Royal.  Government 
had  authorised  locations  of  land  under  leases,  and 
several  entries  were  made  last  year. 

The  present  survey  is  intended  to  fit  the  land  for 
sale  or  lease  by  mathematical  decision,  and  to  ascer- 
tain its  value  for  copper  ores.  The  land  surveys  of 
the  upper  peninsula  have  not  yet  reached  the  region. 
From  St.  Mary’s  westward,  the  township  lines  are 
run  as  far  as  Chocolate  river,  or  about  120  miles. — 
Thence  a base  line  is  to  be  extended  through  the  miner- 
al lands  upon  which  the  meridians  will  be  predicated. 
Probably  the  government  could  not  have  selected  a 
more  competent  person  to  make  the  desired  explora- 
tions than  Dr.  Haughton.  His  present  knowledge  of 
the  country  is  considerable — he  having  traversed  it 
several  times.  When  Capt.  Cram  ran  the  boundary 
between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Menominee  river,  up  the  same  to  the  lakes,  f'ieux 
desert , and  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Montreal  and 
the  Lake  Superior,  Dr.  Haughton  was  of  the  com- 
pany. 

This  survey  determined  the  curious  fact  that  the 
law  describing  this  boundary  gives  to  Michigan,  a 
small  triangular  tract  of  land  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river. 

The  rocks  of  the  copper  region,  dipping  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  reappearing  on  the 
northern  shore,  are  supposed  to  be  equally  rich  in 
ores  through  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  where  they  may 
be  worked  in  process  of  time. 

We  are  informed  that  but  little  will  be  accomplish- 
ed this  season,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  ap-- 
propriation.  A letter  to  a gentleman  of  this  city  from 
Copper  Harbor,  says  that  one  company  has  arrived 
there  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  operations.  And 
also  that  troops  have  been  ordered  to  that  place  as  a 
permanent  station.  It  is  situated  at  the  extreme  of 
Point  Revenue.  [Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Iron  chains— Brazil  sugar — Cocoa  nuts — Aus- 
trian wines — Tonnage  duties.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  has  issued  a circular,  regulating  the  du- 
ties on  iron  cables  and  chains  in  relation,  to  which 
great  confusion  exists  and  much  complaint  has  been 
made,  growing  out  of  the  indefinite  construction  of 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  seventh  section  of  the 
act  of  August  3d,  1842,  which  seems  to  suppose  that; 
there  are  three  classes  of  chains  ready  made  for  use, 
the  first  class  chargeable  with  a duty  of  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound,  the  second  thirty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  the  third  class  four  cents  per  pound. 

The  secretary  recognizes  but  the  first  two  classes, 
the  first  embracing  all  chain  cables,  and  the  second 
all  other  chains,  and  directs  the  application  of  the 
duty  of  four  cents  per  pound,  to  wrought  iron  pre- 
pared for  chains,  other  than  cables.  He  does  this 
from  the  fact  tiiat  a duty  of  four  cents  would  deny 
all  mercantile  profit  and  prohibit  importation,  and 
from  the  belief  that  when  congress  in  the  exercise  of 
their  power  of  taxation  have  not  spoken  expressly 
and  clearly,  when  the  words  of  the  law  leave  room 
for  rational  doubt  as  to  a higher  or  lower  rate  of  tax- 
ation, (he  decision  of  the  executive  officers  should  be 
in  favor  of  the  lower  rate. 

The  secretary  has  also  decided  that  Brazil  sugar 
is  to  pay  but  two  and  a half  cents  a pound,  as  brown 
sugar;  that  cocoa  nuts  are  free  of  duty,  as  West  India 
fruit;  that  Austrian  wines  [n  bottles,  are  liable  to  a 
duty  of  but  fifteen  cents  a gallon,  like  those  of  Portu- 
gal; that  coffee  imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  their  ports  in  Europe  is  exempt  from  duty; 
and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  are  to  be  collected 
upon  the  tonnage  of  Hanoverian  vessels  than  on  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Raritan  U.  S frigate,  commodore  Turner,  was 
at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  15th  July. 

The  Congress  frigate,  Capt.  Voorhees  arrived  there 
on  the  the  14th  from  Montevideo. 

The  Erie  sloop  of  war,  commander  Dukes  arrived 
there  on  the  14th,  in  30  days  from  Valparaiso  to  sail 
in  a few  days  for  New  York. 

Commander  Wetmore,  has  been  detached  from  the 
North  Carolina,  at  his  own  request. 

The  United  States,  U.  S.  frigate  Captain  J.  Arm- 
strong, arrived  at  the  port  of  Callao  from  Mexico  on 
the  5th  of  June  last,  on  her  way  home. 

The  Flirt,  U.  S.  schooner,  T.  A.  Davis  Lieut.  Com. 
arrived  at  Norfolk  from  Galveston,  is  ordered  into 
quarantine,  having  several  cases  of  yellow  fever  on 
board. 

Orders  have  been  received  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  a trial  of  speed  and  strength  between 
the  iron  cutters  Legare  and  Spencer — which  may  be 
expected  to  come  off  within  the  next  ten  days. 

[-M.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


Naval  Asvlum.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  has 
given  instructions  to  build  two  wings  to  Ihe  United 
States  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  governor,  surgeon  and  other  officers 
of  this  institution. 

The  pension  list  has  so  much  increased  as  to  re- 
quire more  room  than  can  now  be  had  in  the  main 
building.  The  wings  have  been  commenced  and  the 
mechanics  and  artisans  arc  in  full  operation  toward 
their  construction.  The  dimensions  of  each  of  the 
buildings  3re  to  be  forty-seven  feet  front  by  about 
ninety  feet  in  depth,  with  porters’  lodges  on  the 
front  line  of  the  Gray’s  Ferry  road.  W.  Strickland 
is  appointed  the  architect  and  superintendent,  and 
we  understand,  that  in  point  of  architectural  taste, 
he  will  produce  a strict  correspondence  of  these 
wings  with  the  main  building,  the  front  of  which  is 
396  feet,  and  ornamented  with  a portico  in  the  cen- 
tre, flanked  by  extensive  verandas.  The  main  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Mr.  Strickland,  and  was  built 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  Commodore  Morgan  is 
now  governor  of  the  institution.  [SenfineZ. 

Commodore  Dallas — General  orders.  Navy 
Department,  August  26,  1844. — Official  intelligence 
having  been  received  at  this  department  of  the 
death  of  Commodore  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  on  the 
3d  of  June  last,  on  board  of  the  U.  States  frigate 
Savannah , in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  while  in  command 
of  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  oce- 
an, as  a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  meri- 
torious officer,  the  flags  will  be  hoisted  at  half  mast 
on  board  every  vessel  in  commission  and  at  each  navy 
yard  and  naval  station  during  the  day,  and  thirteen 
minute  guns  be  fired  at  noon,  on  the  day  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  order. 

The  officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  will 
wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

L.  WARRINGTON. 

For  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 


STATES  OF  TUB  UNION. 


Massachusetts.  “ Democratic ” nominations.  At 
a Democratic  Stale  Convention  at  Worcester,  on  the 
13th,  George  Bancroft,  of  Boston,  was  nominated  as 
the  candidate  of  the  party  for  governor  at  the  en- 
suing election,  and  PI.  H.  Childs,  of  Pittsfield,  for 
lieutenant  governor.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  present  and 
accepted  the  honor  tendered  lo  him. 

For  Presidential  Electors: 

Electors  at  large — Gayton  P.  Osgood,  and  S.  C. 
Allen. 

1st  district — Charles  G.  Greene,  of  Boston. 


Ebenezer  H.  Stacey,  of  Gloucester. 
Hiram  Plummer,  of  Haverhill. 
Charles  Thompson,  of  Charlestown. 
J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  of  Worcester. 
H.  G.  Newcomb,  of  Greenfield. 
Grin  Page,  of  Blondford. 

Dr.  Arlemas  Brown,  of  Medway. 
Peter  H.  Pierce,  of  Middleboro’. 
John  H.  Shaw,  of  Nantucket. 


2d 
3d 
4 th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 

Indiana.  Election — The  Senate.  Composed  of  50 
members,  stood  last  year  25  whig,  25  loco.  They 
serve  for  three  years,  one  third  being  elected  annu- 
ally. Of  those  who  held  over  this  year  15  are  whigs 
and  15  locos.  The  House  of  Representatives,  is  com- 
posed of  100  members,  chosen  annually.  Last  year 
they  stood  55  Loco  and  45  Whig. 

The  result  of  the  election  is  to  leave  political  par- 
ties again  equally  divided. 

SENATORS. 

W.  L.  F.  W.  L.  F. 

1843.  1844. 


Old  Senators, 

Allen, 

Clark, 

Daviess  & Martin 
Elkhart, 

Gibson,  &c. 

Green  and  Owen 
Jefferson, 

Lawrence  and  Vigo 
Madison  & Hancock 
Morgan 

Orange  & Crawford 
Parke, 

Ripley, 

Rush, 

Switzerland 
Vanderburg  & Posey 
Verm  i 1 lion , 
Washington, 

Wayne, 


15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


25  25 

Election  5lh  August  1844 


15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

2 

25 


15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

25 
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REPRESENTATIVES. 

1343.  1844. 


W. 

L.  F. 

W. 

L.F. 

Allen, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Adams  aifd  Jay, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Brown, 

Blackford, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Boone, 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Bartholomew, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Benton, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Cass, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Clay, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Crawford, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Carroll, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Clinton, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Clark, 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Deeatur, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Dearborn, 

9 

1 

0 

3 

Delaware, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Daviess, 

0 

] 

1 

0 

Dubois, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Elkhart, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Fayette, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Fountaine, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Floyd, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Franklin, 

Fulton  & Marshall, 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Gibson, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Grant, 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Greene, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Hancock, 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Hamilton, 

Hendricks, 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Harrison, 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Henry, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Jennings, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Jefferson, 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Johnson, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Jackson, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Knox, 

0 

1 

I 

0 

Kosciusko  St  WhitleyO 

1 

1 

0 

Lawrence, 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Laportc, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Lake  and  Porter, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Lagrange  & Noble; 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Miami  & Wabash, 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Marion, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Morgan, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Monroe, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Madison, 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Martin, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery, 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Owen, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Pike, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Perry, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Parke, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Putnam, 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Posey, 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Rush, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Randolph, 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Ripley, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Switzerland, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Shelby, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Sullivan, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

St.  Joseph, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Steuben  & DeKalb 

, 0 

1 

0 

1 

Scott, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Spencer, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Tippecanoe, 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Union, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Vanderburgh, 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Vigo, 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Vermillion, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Warwick, 

0 

1 

O' 

1 

Washington, 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Wayne, 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Warren, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

45 

55 

55 

45 

The  whigs  will  therefore  have  a majority  of  ten  on 
joint  ballot — exactly  the  same  majority  the  locos 
had  in  the  last  legislature. 

The  loco  present  governor  was  elected  last  August 
by  a majority  of  2013  votes.  In  1840  Gen.  Harrison’s 
majority  over  Van  Buren  was  13.693. 

The  popular  vote  we  have  not  yet  lull  returns  of. — 
The  whigs  have  gained  on  the  vote  of  last  year  so  far 
as  returns  are  received. 


New  Jersey.  The  constitution  recently  adopted 
by  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  having  been  confirmed 
by  a large  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  stale,  goes 
into  operation  on  Monday  next,  and  under  it  the  elec- 
tion for  governor  and  stale  ollicers  will  be  held  on  the 
8th  and  9th  of  October  next.  The  election  for  mem- 
bers of  congress  and  for  electors  of  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  will  take  place  on  the 
5th  and  6th  of  November. 


Louisiana.  The  convention  on  the  constitution,  as- 
sembled at  Jackson,  on  the  5th  inst.  Some  difficulty 
occurred  on  attempting  to  organize,  in  consequence 
of  conflicting  claims  to  seats.  The  difficulty  was 
averted  finally  by  Messrs.  Wilcoxon  and  O’Bryan,  I 


Judge  Saunders  presided,  until  the  convention 
should  organize,  which  was  effected  on  the  6th  by 
electing  on  the  4th  ballot,  J.  Walker,  as  president. 
On  the  first  ballot,  J.  Walker  and  F.  Garcia,  each 
had  28  votes — 18  scattering.  On  the  second  ballot 
Walker  had  37,  Grymes  36,  and  3 scattering, — on 
the  third  baliot  Walker  37,  Grvmes  36,  and  one  scat- 
tering; on  the  4th  ballot,  Walker  38,  Grymes  34 — 
75  in  attendance. 

Horatio  Davis,  was  elected  secretary,  and  James 
Carpenter,  sergeant  at  arms. 

A.  Badasesquie,  esq.,  delegate  from  St.  Johns,  du- 
ring the  first  day’s  session,  wasattacked  by  an  alarm- 
ing rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  his  recovery  is 
doubtful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Original  Letter  of  General  G.  Washington. 
An  esteemed  friend  has  sent  us  an  original  letter  of 
General  Washington,  a copy  of  which  will  be  found 
below.  It  is  written  in  the  plain,  bold  hand  for  which 
the  chirography  of  that  great  man  was  so  remarka- 
ble: [Ballo.  Jlinerican. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Jlinerican, 

Gentlemen:  I owe  you  an  apology  for  neglecting 
to  fulfil,  until  now,  my  promise  to  send  you  the  letter 
of  General  Washington,  which,  you  may  recollect,  I 
told  you  had  been  given  to  me  by  an  old  patriot,  who 
was  aware  of  the  interest  which  I take  in  these  and 
every  memento  of  that  great  and  good  man,  of  whom 
Napoleon,  when  about  to  embark  for  Egypt  said  at 
Toulon,  “Posterity  will  talk  of  him  with  reverence  as 
the  founder  of  a great  empire,  when  my  name  shall 
be  lost  in  the  vortex  of  revolutions!”  Though  pos- 
sessed of  no  individual  history  of  this  letter,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  explain  itself.  It  was  written  at  the' 
time  of  the  expected  war  with  France,  when  Wash- 
ington was  again  selected  as  the  champion  of  our 
liberties,  a trust  which  he  nobly,  and  willingly  as- 
sumed, though  at  the  time  uttering  the  prophecy, 
that  no  war  would  occur:  “The  dictatory  though  mad 
enough  to  do  almost  any  thing,  ore  yet  not  quite  so 
mad  as  to  venture  an  attack,  when  they  shall  find 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  up.”  These  are  re- 
ported as  his  words,  the  true  result  of  which  he  was 
not  permitted  by  Providence  to  see  accomplished, 
through  the  diplomatic  agency  of  the  envoys  des- 
patched by  Mr.  Adams  to  France;— death  having 
previous  to  their  advices  being  received,  put  the  seal 
to  his  immortal  virtues. 

The  uniform  herein  mentioned  was  doubtless  that 
of  commander  in  chief. 

With  much  respect,  I am  your  obed’t  servant, 


have,  and  might  have  had  years  ago,  with  those  vari- 
j ous  other  benefits  which  have  so  long  been  ceded 
j without  a struggle  and  almost  without  a thought,  to 
' English  energy  and  enterprise. 

In  introducing  the  letter  of  the  American  consul, 
Mr.  Hunt  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  the  copper  ore  of  Cuba.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  quantity  shipped  from  that  Island  to 
England  during  the  year,  from  1st  of  July,  1842, 
to  30th  of  June,  1843,  was  28,886  tons  of  21  cwl,  and 
the  amount  for  which  the  ore  sold  at  Swansea,  Wales, 
previously  to  smelting,  was  ,£'408.865,  or  $1,978,896. 
The  whole  of  this  vast  amount  of  copper  which  Cuba 
produces,  and  a share  of  that  from  South  America 
might  readily  be  transported  to  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  English  companies  in  Cuba  have  been  anxiously 
inquiring  for  a position  nearer  to  their  mines,  where 
they  might  smelt  their  ores  and  avoid  the  duty  in 
England  of  £4  10s,  and  £6  per  ton  of  copper: 

No  position  offers  advantages  equal  to  New  York; 
and  the  business  of  smelting,  if  established  here, 
would  command  the  whole  ore  of  the  Islands,  English 
as  well  as  Spanish  and  American,  besides  offering  a 
new  branch  of  trade  to  South  America,  from  whence 
our  ships  now  bring  large  quantities  of  copper,  but  rio 
ore,  there  being  no  market  here  for  want  of  a smelt- 
ing establishment.  It  is  further  stated  in  the  Maga- 
zine, that  the  Royal  Santiago  Company,  at  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  realized  a net  profit  of  £32,000  from  their 
business,  for  twelve  months  of  1843  and  1844,  equal 
to  about  50  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested; and  that  the  Cuba  Company  paid  for  their 
Mines  £480,000,  upwards  of  $2,000,000. 

We  understand  that  a Company  for  smelting  has 
been  formed  in  this  city  and  the  stock  is  nearly  all 
taken  up. 

Foreign  Paupers.  We  mentioned,  the  other  day, 
an  incident  that  came  under  our  own  observation — a 
visit  we  received  from  an  Italian  mendicant,  who 
with  his  family  of  fourteen  had  been  brought  from 
Genoa,  gratis,  in  a Sardinian  vessel.  We  have  since 
learned  that  two  vessels  from  the  same  port,  Genoa, 
have  recently  brought  (o  New  York  more  than  a 
hundred  passengers,  many  of  whom  were  mendicants 
at  home  and  have  taken  up  the  business  here. 

One  of  them  made  an  unlucky  begging  visit  yester- 
day. He  walked  into  the  counting  room  of  Harper 
& Brothers,  where  the  Mayor  happened  to  be  at  the 
moment.  The  man  produced  an  ample  store  of  cer- 
tificates— some  of  them  written  on  parchment,  for 
long  service — setting  forth  his  excellent  qualifications 
as  a candidate  for  charity.  The  Mayor  examined 
them  with  grave  attention,  and  then  politely  invited 
his  customer  to  a walk,  which  terminated  at  the  city 
prison.  Begging  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  as  the 
Mayor  lays  himself  out  to  enforce  the  laws,  the  men- 
dicant was  committed.  [JY.  Y-.Com.  Mv. 
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Mount  Vernon,  30 th'June,  1798. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favours  of  the  21th  and  25th  inst. 
have  been  received. 

For  the  stars,  enclosed  in  the  latter,  I thank  you. 
The  amount  of  cost,  six  dollars,  is  herein  remitted. 

I preferred  sending  a Columbia  Bank  note  for  a dol- 
lar, to  one  of  silver,  (in  a letter,)  as  it  can  readily  be 
exchanged  for  the  latter,  and  the  other  Banks  issue 
no  notes  under  five  dollars. 

For  the  box  which  accompanied  the  letter  of  the 
24th,  I feel  much  obliged.  I have  not  had  time  yet 
to  examine,  and  compare  the  figures  with  the  instruc- 
tions;— but  prima  facie,  there  is  something  curious, 
and  I dare  say  useful  in  the  design. 

1 shall  send  up  to  Alexandria  on  Wednesday;  but 
shall  feel  no  disappointment  if  my  uniform  is  not 
there.  With  very  great  esteem  and  regard — I am — 
Dear  sir, — Your  most  ob’t  and  affectionate  servant. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

Jas.  McHenry,  Secretary  of  War,  Philadelphia. 

Copper  Mines  of  Cuba.  George  Ditson,  esq., 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Neuvitas,  has  addressed 
a letter  to  Freeman  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Magazine,  touching  the  Copper  Mines  of 
Cuba.  Mr.  Ditson  states  that  there  are  several 
American  companies  in  the  Island,  who  ship  the  ores 
of  their  Copper  Mines  to  England  under  enormous 
expenses  of  duty,  freight,  &c.,  for  want  of  purchasers 
in  the  U.  States'  He  s3ys  that  if  these  ores  could  be 
smelted  in  the  States,  even  at  double  the  sum  it  costs 
at  Swansea,  (which  is  £2,  10s.  per  ton,)  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  tons,  not  only  from  Cuba,  but 
from  South  America,  .would  be  sent  direct  to  the 
United  Stales  in  American  vessels,  and  thus  open  a 
new  channel  of  commercial  advantage,  and  give  to  , 
our  own  shipping  that  profit  of  freight  they  should  i 


Great  Sales  of  Timber  Land  by  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  The  land  agents  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  offered  several  townships  of  timber 
land,  for  sale  at  auction,  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday, 
at  the  land  office.  There  were  eight  whole  townships, 
and  two  fractions  of  townships,  sold  at  the  prices 
mentioned  below: 

j ofS.  W.  No.  5,  R.  10,  5,55S  aers.  a 50Jc.  p.ac. 
* N.  “ 7,R.  10,  8,037  “ a 50ic.  “ 

“ 8,  R.  10,23,760  “ a 50|c.  “ 

“ 6,11.12,23,554.60  “ al,73"ic.  “ 

“ 7,  R.  12,24.240.03  “ al,8Iic.  “ 

“ 8,  R.  12,23,124.60  “ a 1,91  c.  “ 

“ 7,  R.  13,24,292.40  “ a 1,17  c.  “ 

“ 8,  R.  13,23,835.87  “ a2,19  c.  “ 

“ 6,  R.  14,23,788.71  “ al.ll  c.  “ 

“ 8,  R.  14,23,820.74  “ al,49|c.  “ 

In  each  township  there  was  reserved,  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  acres,  for  public  uses.  The  net 
amount  of  acres  sold  was  195,425. 

On  a parcel  being  struck  off  it  was  necessary  for 
the  purchaser  to  go  forward  and  pay  down  five  hun- 
dred dollars  as  earnest  money,  as  a pledge  that  he 
would  proceed  to  close  the  business  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  sale  or  forfeit  the  whole.  In  this  way  five 
thousand  dollars  were  securely  bogged  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sale,  the  whole  of  which  will  proba- 
bly go  towards  the  payment  on  the  land  as  the  sales 
close  up.  These  prices  show  a great  improvement 
in  the  price  of  timber  on  the  frontier  of  our  state, 
and  probably  in  all  cases  those  who  purchased  under- 
stood well  the  value  of  the  land  they  were  buying. 

At  the  public  sale  of  lands,  policy  and  good  general- 
ship require  frequently  that  men  of  straw,  and  some 
little  stratagem,  be  used  that  all  may  not  be  able  to 
read  the  band  of  the  principal  operators.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  vastly  amusing  to  see  some  of  these 
agents,  after  bidding  off  a township  step  boldly  for- 
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ward  and  pull  five  hundred  dollars  from  their  pockets 
and  plank  it  down  as  proof  that  they  were  in  ear- 
nest, and  at  an  indication  that  there  was  a plenty  more 
where  that  come  from.  [Bangor  Wing. 

Texas— Galveston  Trade.  The  amount  of  goods 
iported  into  the  district  of  Galveston,  during  the 
larter  ending  30th  April,  1844,  is  as  follows: 


Ohio — Bank  statements.  The  state  auditor  of  Ohio 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
banks  for  the  month  of  July: 


Notes  and  bills 

discounted  $2,966,387 


ash  Duties, 
ermits, 
lanks, 

'onnage, 

essels’  fees  and  fines. 


Secured  in  public  store, 


$31,214  84 
121  40 
199  15 
3,508  30 
388  00 

$35,431  69 
2,132  50 


Specie 
Bank  notes 
Due  from  banks 
Eastern  deposits 
Other  resources 
Total 


Total  revenue,  $37,564.91 

Exports.  The  Galveston  Civilian  of  the  8th  inst. 
ves  the  following  statement  of  the  exports  from 
at  port  during  the  quarter  ending  on  the  1st  of 
.'ay:— ‘ 

692  bales  cotton,  at  $35  per  bale,  $216,720  00 
134  hides,  custom  house  value,  5,643  21 

•1  990  staves,  534  26 

14  spars,  4,800  00 

box  stuffed  birds,  50  00 

1 Indian  dress,  « 30  00 

1 bbl  peccans,  10  00 

178  packages  of  skins,  767  61 

1,  >t  of  horns  35  00 

3 bbls.  tallow,  720  lbs.  49  08 

2 boxes  beeswax,  305  lbs.  47  86 

2 boxes  tobacco,  264  lbs.  18  48 


The  imports  of  the  same  period,  amount- 
ed to 


$227,695  50 
122,471  05 


Balance  in  favor  of  exports  of  $105,224  45 

The  Civilian  adds: — “That  the  balance  thus  ex- 
hibited in  our  favor  is  not  erroneous,  is  clearly  evinc- 
cd  in  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  specie 
circulation  which  has  beet)  recently  experienced. 

“The  small  amount  of  cotton  shown  in  the  table 
of  exports  may  strike  some  of  our  readers  with  sur- 
! 1 sc;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  large  portion 
of  the  heavy  amounts  recently  received  from  the 
country  is  not  yet  cleared  for  exportation.  There 
are  now  in  this  port,  receiving  cargo,  five  English 
hi  igs,  three  brigs  and  one  barque  from  Bremen, 
United  States’  brig  and  steamer,  an  Austrian  ship, 
Trench  brig,  and  a Texian  barque;  fourteen  large 
N iseis,  capable  of  carrying  a quantity  of  cot- 
I -n  equal  to  the  above,  and  some  of  which  are  near 
B ready  tuisaR-with  full  cargoes. 

New  York  Banks.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  the  banks  in  the  state  of  New  York,  showing  the 
ondilion  of  their  affairs  on  the  1st  instant.  The 
v,  hole  number  of  banks  included  in  the  general  state 
i, icnt,  is  147  and  two  branches,  of  which  65  are  free 
l>  inks: 

Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts,  $64,464,928 

Loans  and  discounts  to  directors,  4,326,962 

! -oans  and  discounts  to  brokers,  2,832,039 

ileal  Estate,  3,972,501 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  3,282,724 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes,  10,648,211 

Due  from  directors  other  than  for  loans,  &c.  28,428 

! )ue  from  brokers  other  than  for  loans,  & c.  509,078 
Bank  fund,  317,701 

Loss  and  expense  account,  667,487 

Overdrafts,  102,433 

Specie,  10,191,974 

Cash  items,  4,916,862 

Bills  of  solvent  banks,  2,511,326 

Bills  of  suspended  banks,  230,793 

Due  from  bank  and  bankers,  8,358,804 

Added  for  cents,  524 


Total  resources, 


117,362,775 


680,610  | 
280,344 
114,958 
447,784 
683,949 
5,123,034 


Capital  stock  $2,123,031 
Circulation  2,121,245 


Due  to  banks 
Deposits 
Surplus  fund 
Olher  liabilities 
'Total 


66,242 
373,008 
141,482 
95,838 
5,123,034 


UNCURRENT  FUNDS. 

Ohio  1 d is. 

Kentucky  2 

Indiana  1 

Mn.F.&M.  BkDt.  1 
O.  branch  at  St.  Jo.  2 
St.  Clair  1 

Wis.  F.  fc'.M.  Co.  It 


Erie  1 

Do.  relief  3 

Other  do.  3 

Canada  2 

Michigan  Ins.  Co.  1 
Penn.  par  a 20 

Eastern  exchange  i 


d is . 


Commerce  and  Revenue  of  the  United  States. 

From  1789  to  1844,  with  the  tariff  per  cent. 

A correspondent  has  asked  of  us  to  give  the  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  rates  of  the  various  tariff's  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government.  This  is  not 
easily  done,  but  we  will  satisfy  the  inquiry  as 
nearly  as  possible.  In  the  table  below  are  three 
columns — the  first  gives  the  year,  the  second  the  total 
amount  of  imports,  deducting  the  amount  again  export- 
ed, the  third  the  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury 
from  duties.  During  the  existence  of  the  compro- 
mise act  an  immense  amount  of  foreign  goods  came 
in  free  of  duty. 


Liabilities. 

Capital,  $43,443,005 

Profits,  4,061,233 

Bank  notes  in  circulation,  old  emission,  1,437,936 
Registered  notes  in  circulation,  16,653,388 

Due  treasurer  of  the  state,  750,495 

Due  commissioners  of  canal  fund,  1,210.794 

Due  depositors  on  demand,  28,757,122 

Due  individuals,  726,554 

Due  banks,  16,102,922 

Due  treasurer  of  United  Slates,  3,675,171 

Amount  due  not  included  under  above 

heads>  545,883 

Added  for  cent3,  072 


Total  liabilities, 


$117,362,775 


Year. 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 
1303 
1804 
1305 
1806 
1807 
1803 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
1.834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


Nell  imports. 
$12,626,490 
17,158,890 

52.200.000 

31.500.000 

31.100.000 

34.600.000 
69,756,268 
81,436,164 
75,379,406 
68,551,700 
79,068,148 
91,252,768 

111,363,511 

76,333,333 

51,072,594 

48,768,403 

66,820,981 

68,716,764 

78,850,442 

43,992,580 

38,292,469 

61,008,507 

37,377,210 

68,534,873 

19,157,155 

12,819,831 

'106,457,924 

129,964,444 

79.892.931 
■102,323,304 

67,959  317 
56,491,971 
41,283,236 
60,955,339 
47,155,645 
55.211,850 
63,749,432 
GO  435,865 

56.080.931 
50,914,807 
57,834,049 
56,489,441 
83,153,608 
76,989,793 
88,295,576 

103,208,521 

129.392,247 

168,233,675 

119,134,255 

100,624,629 

151,597.607 

88,951,207 

112,477,096 

88,438,549 


Duties  collected. 


In  1828  the  second  protective  tariff.  In  1832  the 
compromise  act.  Observing  these  facts,  we  may  de- 
duce some  consequences.  ^ 

Note  3 — Below  we  give  the  results  of  each  four 
years  administration  from  1801  to  1841.  The  first 
column  is  the  amount  of  imports , the  second  column 
is  the  duties  collected , the  third  column  is  the  per  cent- 
age  of  duties  on  imports,  taken  in  the  whole. 

First  4 years  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Imports.  Duties. 

$287,467,841  44,766,998 

Second  4 years  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

256,386,773  59,813,258 

First  4 years  of  Mr.  Madison. 

205,213,257  38, 112, 817- 

Second  4 years  of  Mr.  Madison. 

268,399,354  62,813,012 

First  4 years  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

305.617.523  78,748,954 

Second  4 years  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

204,698,070  67,560,963 

Administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 

230,781,035  87,350,263 

First  4 years  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

274,4-66,891  97,294,036 

Second  4 years  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

389,120,019  88,048,318 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration. 

460,307,674  62,637,984 


Per  cent. 

15| 

23 


19 

24 

25 
33 
38 
35 
23 
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[Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

New  York. — Indian  lands.  The  sale  of  the  reser- 
vation of  Indian  lands,  commenced  at  Buffalo  a few 
days  since.  The  following  lots,  with  the  names  of  the 
purchaser  and  price  given,  went  off  at  the  first  sale. 


$4,399,473 
3,44^,071 
4,255,307 
4,801,065 
5,588,461 
■6,567,088 
7,549,650 
7,106,062 
6,610,449 
9,080,933 
10,750,779 

12.438.236 
10,479,418 
11,098,565 
12,936,487 
14.667,698 
15,845,522 
16,363,551 

7,257,507 
8,583,309 
13,313,223 

8.958.772 
13,224,623 

5.998.772 
7,282,942 

36,306,875 
26,283,348 
17,176,388 
20,283,609 
15,005,612 
13,004,447 
17,589,762 
19,088,433 
17,878,323 
20,098,713 
23,333,742 
19,712,253 
23,205,524 
22,681,966 
21,922,391 
24,224,442 

28.465.237 
29,032,509 
16,214,957 
19,391,311 
23,409,541 
11,169,290 
17,478,770 
19  500,000 
14,489,884 
14,847,557 
18,260,830 

Note  1— Prior  to  1803  there  was  no  account  kept 
for  foreign  merchandise  re-exported,  so  that  the  table 
of  imports  prior  to  that  year  includes  the  whole 
amount.  Subsequent  to  that  year  we  have  deducted 
from  the  total  imports  that  part  re-exported,  so  as 
to  give  the  net  imports  only,  on  which  duties  were 
paid. 

Note  2 — There  are  several  epochs  to  be  noticed  in 
the  above  statement.  From  1807  to  1810  was  the 
period  of  the  embargo  and  other  restriction  measures. 
From  1812  to  1815  was  Ihe  period  of  the  war.  In 
1824  was  enacted  the  first  protective  tariff,  as  such. 


Lots.  Purchaser. 

126 — 43  41-100  acres — R.  Summers 
121—57  64-100  acres — J.  Wolcott 
78 — 44  24-100  acres — Stephen  Clark 

70 —  51  40.100  acres. — Patrick  Dolan 
69 — 51  acres — Michael  Bonfield 
68 — 51  48-100  acres — John  O’Keefe 

71 —  55  46-100  acres— John  C.  Vaughan 
74 — 50  88  100  acres — Charles  C.  Smith 
454,  in  Hamburg — 58  acres— Samuel  Ely 

378 —  30  18-100  acres— O.  Allen 

11 — 20  66-100  acres— Asa  Whitney 
9 — 20  19-100  acres — Alanson  Webster 
36,  on  turnpike — 35  18-100  acres — S.  Wolcott  24  50 
457,  in  Hamburg — 51  51-100  acres — J.  Wolcott  14  50 
401,  in  Hamburg — 78  acres— O.  Allen  8 00 

472 — 32  76- 100  acres — G.  Smith'  10  75 

76,  in  Cbeektowaga — 43  35-100  acres — John 

C.  Vaughan 

77,  in  Cbeektowaga — 43  95-100  acres— R.  B. 

Heacock 

199 — 20  acres — H.  B.  Potter 
188 — C6  40-100  acres — B.  Toles 
252 — 27  83-100  acres — Id-  B.  Potter 
287—34  71-100  acres— H.  B.  Potter 
?5,  in  Cbeektowaga — 61  80-100  acres — John 
Anderson 

315 — 30  16-100  acres — H.  B.  Potter 

379-  — 30  66  100  acres — Thomas  Purcell 
386 — 35  58-100  acres — John  Anderson 
416,  in  Hamburg — 65  71-100  acs — J.  Wolcott 
367—35  56-100  acres — Thomas  Dolan 
384—66  acres — John  Rook 
57,  in  Lancaster— 98  acres — Geo.  Standart 
56,  in  Lancaster — J 82  acres — G.  H.  Smith 
Village  lot  41 — 1 80-100  acres — O.  Allen 
Village  lot  51 — 230-100  acres,  and  very  good 

house  thereon — Asa  Whitmore, 

Village  lot  50 — 2 39  100  acres — R.  Summers  200  00 
Village  lot  45—1  27-100  acres — G.  B.  Gales  385  00 
Village  lot  46 — 1 80  100  acres — G.  B.  Gates  150  00 
Village  lot  44 — 1 86-100  acres— S.  Livingston  202  50 
Village  lot  47—3  12-100  acres— O.  Allen  207  50 
Village  lot  53 — 11  78-100  aers — W. Lockwood  35  00 
Village  lot  55 — 9 15-100  acres — Sami.  Lewis 
Village  lot  54—9  acres — Giles  Houston 
Village  lot  12 — 1 80-100  acres — R.  Cary 
Village  lot  13 — 1 53-100  acres — J.  B.  Pierce 
Village  lot  19—2  37-100  acres — O.  Allen 
Village  lot  21—2  85-100  acres — O.  Allen 
Village  lot  23—1  57-100  acres— O.  Allen 
Village  lot  38 — 17  52-100  acres— W.  Wells 
Village  lot  58— 16  72-100  acres— J.  G.  Masten  63  00 
Village  lot  57—17  acres— J.  G.  Masten  71  00 

Lot  125 — on  which  is  situated  the  Sulphur  Springs 
— containing  53  45-100  acres,  was  bought  by  Sidney 
Burr,  at  $65  per  acre. 

Extorts  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock.  Not- 
withstanding the  depressed  state  of  the  market  the 
mills  at  the  Rock  have  turned  out  more  flour  this 
season  thus  far,  than  any  former  year.  Situated  so 
close  to  a large  city,  full  prices  are  always  found  for 
their  refuse  stock  of  bran,  &c.  while  at  Ihe  same 
time  by  carefully  watching  our  wheat  market  and 


Per  acre. 
$23  50 
1.3  00 
16  00 
11  25 

11  50 
9 50 
9 00 
7 75 

12  00 
11  50 
31  00 
34  00 


12  50 

11  63 
40  00 
15  50 
22  00 
15  00 

11  75 

13  75 

12  50 
8 50 

11  50 

13  00 
11  50 

14  50 
G 00 


9.1  .'t 


00 


coo  00 


33  50 
32  50 
120  00 
182  00 
180  00 
150  00 
ISO  00 
24  50 
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taking  advantage  of  its  fluctuations,  they  are  enabled 
to  secure  a full  stock  of  the  choicest  samples  of  grain 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  our  only  wonder  is  that  in- 
stead of  there  being  but  three  mills  in  operation  so 
close  to  us,  the  whole  bank  of  Squaw  l-sland  is  not 
lined  with  grist  mill  and  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. If  manufacturing  is  found  to  be  profita- 
ble, here  it  must  be  doubly  so,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  farther  efl'orts  making  to  start  a fourth  mill  at 
the  Dam,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson. — 
The  building  is  already  completed,  and  the  works 
will  doubtless  be  put  in  operation  at  an  early  day. 

The  shipment  of  flour  and  wheat  from  this  city 
and  Black  Rock  oombined,  1st  Aug.  for  three  sea- 
sons, was  — 


1842 —  Wheat,  bush. 
Flour,  bbls. 

1843—  Wheat,  bush. 
Flour,  bbls. 

1841 — Wheat,  bush. 
Flour,  bbls. 


Black  Reck. 
1G.2G3 
43,677 
IQ, 892 
39,119 
38,250 
58  GOO 


Total. 

402,783 

321,904 

738,239 

473,308 

978,728 

558,850 


Buffalo. 

3SG.475 
278,287 
727,347 
434,189 
940,478 
500,250 

As  the  aggregate  of  flour  which  reached  tide  wa- 
ter to  August  was  908,000  bbls.  it  proves  that  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  quantity  was  shipped  from 
this  city  and  Black  Rock.  Last  year  the  combined 
amount  of  flour  exported  eastward  from  this  city 
and  the  Rock  was  992,000  bbls.  showing  that  there 
is  still  433,000  bbls.  to  be  shipped  (less  that  exported 
already  this  month)  to  meet  the  total  exports  of  those 
two  places  last  year. 


THE  MOltMOMS. 


From  the  Quincy.  ( Illinois ,)  Whig. 

l:The  recent  death  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  bro- 
ther, by  lawless  violence,  while  confined  in  jail,  has 
been  justly  reprobated  by  the  public  voice,  as  well 
in  the  county  of  Hancock,  where  it  happened,  as  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  generally,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union.  No  man,  so  far  as  ray  knowledge  ex- 
tends, has  been  found  to  justify  that  rash  and  guilty 
act,  however  much  he  might  believe  that  the  crimes 
of  the  prisoners  had  deserved  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  the  law. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  public  sentiment,  as  is  of- 
ten the  case,  is  in  danger  of  re-acting  with  so  much 
force  as  to  overbear  what,  for  want  of  a better  term, 
I shall  call  public  reason,  in  other  words,  our  feel- 
ings have  been  so  much  revolted  by  this  instance  of 
anti-Mormon  violence,  that  we  sympathize  with  the 
Mormons  alone;  we  are  strongly  set  against  their 
opponents;  we  forget  the  past  conduct  of  the  pro- 
phet arid  his  followers;  v/e  lose  sight  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  catastrophe,  and  the  Mormons  are 
becoming  in  our  eyes  a peaceful,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, while  their  dead  leaders  assume  the  semblance 
of  innocent  and  martyred  victims.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  revulsion  in  public  feeling.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  a just  understanding  of  a question, 
which  may  at  no  distant  day  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  ourselves, that  we  arrest  this  current  of 
sympathy,  and  Calmly  examine  the  actual  position 
of  things,  before  we  are  hurried  away  from  the 
ground  we  have  heretofore  occupied. 

I need  not  review  the  history  of  the  Mormons  in 
this  and  other  slates.  From  the  many,  and  conflict- 
ing statements  published,  enough  ma,y  be  gathered  to 
satisfy  us  of  these  facts:  that  they  have  every  where, 
been  troublesome  neighbors;  and  wherever  they  have 
established  themselves  they  have  bred  difficulties 
where  none  before  existed;  and  that,  taken  as  a body 
of  people,  especially  if  collected  in  strong  settle- 
ments, they  have  always  manifested  a disposition  to 
resist  or  evade  the  general  laws  of  the  state  when 
applied  to  restrain  their  action.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony against  them  in  other  states,  and.  such  is  our 
own  experience  of  them  in  Illinois. 

The  causes  of  this  insubordination  and  turbulence 
on  their  part  are  neither  obscure  nor  uncertain;  they 
are  to  be  found  in  their  peculiar  tenets  of  faith  and 
principles  of  government.  Otner  religious  sects  are 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  Mormons,  as  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  creed  of  their  choice;  but  they  form 
no  distinct,  civil,  or  political  community;  they  are 
all  (however  variant  from  one  another  in  religious 
opinion)  citizens  of  a common  government,  and  all 
recognise  the  supreme  obligations  of  the  constitu- 
tions, state  and  federal,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof.  I'faeh  man  looks  to  those  laws  as  the 
measure  of  his  duties  and  his  rights,  and  is  prepared 
to  sustain  their  authority  against  all  who  oppose  it. 

But  the  Mormons  have  heretofore  proceeded 
upon  a different  system.  The  aim  and  object  of  him 
who  called  himself  their  prophet  was  to  collect 
about  him  a people  devoted  to  his  will  and  obedient 
to  all  his  commands.  To  this  end  he  pretended  to 
be  inspired  by  God  himself,  to  be  favoted  with  fre- 
quent revelations,  and  to  announce  to  his  followers, 


from  time  to  time,  the  commands  of  the  great  Jeho- 
vah. To  make  his  influence  over  them  more  direct 
and  powerful,  they  were,  gathered,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, into,  communities,  separate  and  distinct  from 
other  citigens;«nd,  if  people  of  a different  persua- 
sion have  settled  among  them,  they  have  been  too 
few  and  weak  to  make  head  against  the  authority  of 
the  prophet.  The  Mormons,  thus  associated  and 
thus  taught,  have  been  the  blind,  fanatical,  unrea- 
soning followers,  of  an  arch  impostor.  They  have 
fed  his  luxury  with  their  contributions  of  money  and 
properly.  They  have  pampered  his  pride  and  lust 
of  power  by  their  obedience  and  adulation.  And, 
more  than  all,  they  have  set  up  his  will  as  paramount 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  have  shown  themselves 
on  more  than  one  occasion  ready  to  support  him  by 
force-  in  his  opposition  thereto.  What  else  indeed, 
could  be  expected?  The  word  of  God,  say  they,  is 
of  far  greater  obligation  than  the  word  of  man. 
God  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  Joseph— man  speaks  by 
human  law's.  Shall  we  not,  therefore,  rather  obey 
God  than  man? 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  exhibit  the  many  il- 
lustrations of  what  I have  stated  above,  which  will 
readily  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
duct of  these  people  in  Hancock  county  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  it  is  true  that  the  grant  of  pow- 
ers in  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo  has  furnish- 
ed them  with  a pretext  for  some  of  the  usurpations 
and  encroachments  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 
But  it  was  bu,t  a pretext,  and  a flimsy  one;  it  could 
not  and  did  not  deceive  the  designing  men,  who  used 
it  as  a cloak  for  deliberate  tyranny;  it  could  not  have 
served  the  purpose  of  deceiving  any  community  not 
enslaved  by  the  debasing  influence  of  superstition; 
n.or  was  that  city  charter  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  purposes.  Had  that  pretext  been 
wanting,  others  would  have  been  found.  The  ground 
vvoik  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the  deluded  people;  it 
was  easy  for  the  hand  of  their  ruler  to  raise  upon  it 
his  edilice  of  fraud,  vice,  and  tyranny. 

Who  does  not  know  the  fact  that  one  short  year 
since  Joseph  Smith,  when  arrested  by  the  authority 
of  the  governor  of  this  state,  upon  a demand,  made 
by  the  governor  of  Missouri,  discharged  himself  from 
custody  by  a mock  trial  upon  habeas  corpus  before 
his  creatures,  the  city  council  of  Nauvoo,  he  himself 
being  president  of  that  same  city  council,  as  mayor 
•of  the  city! 

Who  does  not  know  that  this  successful  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  of  process  emanating 
from  its  highest  executive  authority,  is  but  one  in- 
stance out  of  many?  Let  me  enumerate  a few  of 
them.  The  authorities  of  Nauvoo  have  assumed 
and  exercised  the  power — 

To  establish  a recorder’s  office  for  the  record  of 
deeds,  independent  of  that  provided  for  by  the  state 
laws  in  every  county. 

To  grant  marriage  licenses,  independently  of  the 
state  laws  requiring  them  to  issue  fxonv  the.  clerk  of 
th.e  county  commissioners.’  court. 

To  try  cases  of  slander  and  causes.,  the  jurisdiction 
whereof  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  circuit  courts 
of  the  state. 

To  punish  by  line  and  imprisonment  persons  guilty 
of  speaking  words  disrespectful  of  Joseph  Smith, 
and  other  alleged  offences,  which,  if  cognizable 
any  where,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  circuit 
courts. 

To  arrest  and  annoy  peaceable  visiters  to  the  city, 
by  vexatious  confinement  and  examination,  under 
pretence  of  regulating  its  police. 

To  discharge  persons  from  arrest  upon  civil  or 
criminal  process  from  any  court  of  the  slate,  by 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  emanating  from  the  city  coun- 
cil. 

And  they  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  any 
civil  officer  to  serve  process  from  the  state  courts,  in 
Nauvoo,  unless  it  was  countersigned  by  their  mayor, 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  which  the 
governor  of  the  state  is  forbidden  to  remit  by  his 
pardon! 

But,  not  to  fatigue  your  readers  with  further  enu- 
merations, I will  proceed  briefly  to  relate  the  facts 
whicc  led  to  the  late  occurrences  in  Hancock  coun- 
ty, and  from  one  example  they  may  learn  all  the 
rest. 

Certain  seceding  Mormons,  for  reasons  satisfacto- 
ry to  themselves,  disavowed  the  authority  of  their 
late  master  a few  weeks  ago,  and  set  up  a newspaper 
in  Nauvoo,  which  was  designed  to  expose  his  hypo- 
crisy and  vices.  The  prophet,  in  his  capacity  as 
mayor,  called  together  the  city  council,  and  took 
into  consideration  this  enterprise  of  the  seceders, 
and  the  first  number  of  the  paper  which  had  then 
been  published.  It  was  resolved  by  the  city  council 
and  the  mayor  that  the  paper  was  a public  nuisance, 
anil  ought  to  be  abated,  and  forthwith  a warrant  was 
issued  to  the  city  marshall  to  lake  a sufficient  force 
with  him  and  to  destroy  the  press  and  type.  That! 


officer  obeyed  his  instructions,  and  on  the  same  day, 
by  force,  broke  into  the  office,  broke  up  the  press, 
and  scattered  the  types  into  the  street. 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  press  went,  immedi- 
ately to  Carthage,  the  county  seat,  and  complained 
on  oath  against  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the 
marshal,  and  others  concerned,  for  a riot  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  press.  Upon  his  affidavit  a warrant 
was  issued  to  a constable,  who  went  to  serve  it,  at- 
tended by  only  one  individual.  He  served  it  first 
upon  the  two  Smiths,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
others.  The  prophet  at  first  tried  threats  and  inti- 
midation against  the  constable,  swore  great  oaths 
tha,t  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  rather 
than  go  to  Carthage,  and  finally  resorted  to  the  never- 
failing  habeas  corpus.  He  issued  writs  for  the  other 
defendants,  some  of  them  (being  the  city  council) 
issued  a writ  for  him:  they  tried  each  other  and  dis- 
charged each  other;  and  the  constable  was  dismissed 
by  the  city  marshal  (himself  a defendant)  with  the 
assurance  that,  whether  they  were  discharged  or 
not,  he  should  never  take  them  out  of  that  c^y. 

The  constable  reported  to  his  fellow  citizens  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  the  resistance  which  he 
had  met  with,  and  called  upon  them  for  a force  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  execute  the  writ.  It  was 
known  long  before  that  Nauvoo  boasted  a large 
force  under  military  organization,  which  was  report- 
ed to  be  well  supplied  with  arms.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  make  serious  preparations  for  the  colli- 
sion. The  volunteer  companies  of  the  county  were 
called  oul;  new  companies  raised  and  organized;  aid 
was  solicited  from  other  counties;  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions  were  collected,  and  messengers 
were  despatched  to  the  governor,  to  inform  him  of 
the  state  of  things  and  ask  his  interference.  The 
Mormons,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle.  Their  friends 
were  collected  from  the  settlements  into  Nauvoo; 
the  troops  were  daily  paraded  and  drilled;  guards 
were  stationed  about  the  city,  who  permitted  no  one 
to  pass  in  or  out  without  leave  of  the  city  authori- 
ties; means  and  munitions  of  war  were  procured  as 
last  as  -possible,  and  the  whole  city  was  put  under 
strict  military  regulations,  and,  as  many  say,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed.  Nay,  even  after  the  governor 
arrived  in  the  county,  the  United  States  mail  was 
stopped  and  sent  back  some  distance,  and  detained  a 
considerable  time,  until  leave  to  proceed  was  given 
by  the  Mormon  authorities. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  governor 
arrived  in  the  county.  He  recognised  the  propriety 
of  the  action,  of  the  citizens,  and,  after  a short  cor- 
respondence, demanded  of  th,e  prophet  and  his  co- 
defendants an  unconditional  surrender  of  themselves 
to,  the  constable  who  had  served  the  writ.  After 
some  shuffling  for  two  or  three  days,  the  accused  fi- 
nally came  in  and  gave  themselves  up  oh  " .promise 
of  protection  from  violence,  which  the  governth 
gave  them,  and  which  he  received  an  assurance  of 
from  the  troops.  After  their  surrender  upon  this 
charge,  which  they  acknowledged,  and  for  which 
they  gave  bail,  the  two  Smiths  were  detained  upon 
the  further  charge  of  treason;  and,  the  trial  beim- 
postponed  in  order  to  procure  witnesses,  they  were 
committed  to  jail  for  safe-keeping. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  evil  disposed 
persons  were  during  all  this  time  engaged  in  stirring 
up  the  wrath  of  the  people  against  the  two  Smiths, 
and  endeavoring  to  incite  them  to  violence.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  course  of  events, 
that  such  a result  might  not  have  taken  place  but  for 
one  or  two  unluckly  circumstances.  The  governor 
had  ordered  the  troops  at  VVarsaw  and  Carthage  to 
rendezvous  on  Thursday,  the  27th  June,  at  Golden’s 
Point,  and  to  march  upon  Nauvoo.  His  object  I do 
not  know,  but  I presume  it  was  to  make  a display 
of  force  to  the  Mormons,  and  to  convince  them  of 
their  incapacity  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  state.  Oa 
the  morning  of  that  day,  however,  apprehending 
disturbances  if  he  marched  so  large  a force  into  the 
city,  he  ordered  all  the  troops  to  be  disbanded,  with 
the  exception  of  some  200  men,  part  of  whom  were 
in  Nauvoo  and  a part  in  Carthage.  With  one  com- 
pany of  these  lie  set  out  himself  for  Nauvoo. 

Upon  the  same  day  an  attempt  was  detected  to 
convey  into  the  jail  a bundle  containing  clothes, 
which  were  evidently  intended  to  disguise  the  pri- 
soners:'and  the  report  became  general  that  a rescue 
and  escape  was  contemplated.  Doubtless  the  dis- 
banding of  the  troops  was  also  urged  as  a proof  of 
the  governor’s  connivance  at  it.  These  were  topics 
well  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  men,  already 
strongly  excited  by  the  annoyance  and  tyranny  of 
the  Mormon  rulers,  and  the  recent  expectation  of 
actual  hostilities.  They  produced  a most  unfortunate 
effect.  A body  of  armed  men  marched  hastily  upon  the 
jail,  overpowered  the  guard,  and  put  to  death  the  two 
Smiths,  and  m that  act  inflicted  a deep  wound  upon 
the  honor  of  the  slate,  and  wrought  a lasting  injury  to 
all  who  were  opposed  to  the  Mormon  dynasty.” 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  BRITISH 

CURRENCY. 


The  intimacy  of  relations,  financial  as  well  as 
commercial,  which  will  continue  to  subsist  between 
England  and  the  United  Stales,  makes  the  movements 
of  that  country  doubly  important  to  us.  That  the 
price  not  only  of  stocks  but  of  all  kinds  of  property, 
in  this  country,  is  to  be  largely  influenced  hereafter 
by  the  monetary  and  commercial  operations  of  Eng- 
land, no  one  can  doubt.  The  fact  is  so,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it;  we  had  better  look  the 
thing  in  the  face  and  guard  against  the  weight  of  their 
enormous  purse,  as  well  as  vve  can.  If  prudent  and 
careful  to  preserve  our  present  advantage,  including 
the  specie  basis  we  now  have  for  our  present  circu 
lation,  we  shall  be  ready  for  any  vicissitude  in  the 
British  circulation.  But  woe  to  this  country  if 
caught  in  a condition  of  undue  expansion,  whenever 
the*Bank  of  England  may  think  proper  to  contract; 
and  that,  she  occasionally  is  compelled  to  do.  The 
late  disasters  in  this  country  owe  far  more  to  that 
as  a cause,  than  is  generally  attributed  to  it.  When- 
ever a short  crop  occurs  in  England,  they  have  to 
send  specie  for  bread  stuffs,  their  banks  take  the  hint 
and  begin  immediately  to  contract — and  almost  the 
whole  world  is  affected  by  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  new  Bank  Charter  is  now  in  full 
operation: 

One  leading  peculiarity  is,  that  it  imperatively  re- 
quires the  paper  circulation  to  be  reduced  in  all  eases 
pari  passu  with  the  reduction  of  the  coin  or  bullion  in 
its  vaults.  Some  of  the  terrible  consequences  which 
are  to  result  from  this  iron  rule,  are  well  stated  in 
the  protest  entered  on  the  records  of  ,1^6  house  of 
lords,  by  the  earl  of  Radnor,  which  we  now  present 
to  our  readers; 

From  the  London  Advertiser,  Aug.  3. 

The  following  protest  against  the  bank  charter  re- 
newal bill  has  been  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  lords,  by  the  .earl  of  Radnor — a name  that, 
on  such  matters,  must  secure  deserved  attention  and 
earnest  perusal: 

“Dissentient — 1.  Because  this  bill  by  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  affairs  both  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  of  the  country  banks,  takes  from  those 
who  are  most  likely  clearly  to  understand,  and,  if 
left  uncontrolled,  most  able  advantageously  to  direct 
the  management  o(  their  respective  concerns,  t tj at. 
freedom  of  action  by  which  both  the  interests  o’f  the 
parties  themselves,  and  in  the  end  those  of  the  pub- 
lic are  best  promoted;  and  so  far  relieves  them  from 
the  responsibility  to  which  th,ey  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected.   - 

'Because  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  intend- 
ed to  supply  the  want  of  prudence  and  discretion  in 

the  persons  directing  these  banking  establishments 

an  object  which  can  never  be  accomplished  ,jjy  ge.r 
neral  and  legislative  enactments;  and  because  they 
thus  hold  out  inducements;  both  to  those  persons 
themselves,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  to  rely  for 
security  against  the  ill  consequences  of  such  want  of 
prudence  and  discretion,  not  on  their  own  care  and 
caution  or  the  known  character  and  means  of  the 
parties,  but  on  the  provision  of  the  legislature,  which 
is  wholly  unfit  and  inadequate  to  afford  it. 

“3,  Because  the  commercial  and  financial  difficul 
ties,  against  the  recurrence  of  which  this  bill  is 
meant  to  guard,  have,  in  my  opinion  not  been  gene- 
rally owing  either  to  mismanagement  on  .the  part  of 
the  banks,  or  to  the  want  of  such  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion; arid  if  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1825  and 
that  of  1837  may  both  of  them  be  in  some  measure 
traced  to  the  assistance  incautiously  given  to  im- 
provident speculations,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
experience  of  those  periods  will  have  been  so  lost  as 
not,  of  itself,  to  have  prevented  the  repetition  of 
similar  conduct.  Jf,  however,  such  should  be  the 
case,  I fear  that  this  bill,  while  it  will  entirely  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  the  measures  which  in  1825  (and 
1 believe  in  1837)  restored  confidence  and  applied  a 
speedy  remedy  to  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  will  raise 
a much  less  effectual  barrier  against  the  operations 
out  of  which  those  difficulties  arose. 

“4.  Because,  in  all  the  cases,  of  long  continued 
commercial  and  financial  difficulties,  these  are  in  my 
opinion  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  exportation  of 
bullion  for  the  purchase  of  corn  at  the  period  of  de- 
ficient harvests,  and  because,  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
currence of  a similar  demand  for  foreign  supply,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  not  only  not  do  any  thing 
to  remedy  the  evil,  but,  by  compelling  a continued 
and  constant  contraction  of  the  currency,  tend  very 
much  to  accelerate  its  progress  and  aggravate  its 
effects. 

5.  Because,  in  every  case,  when  in  consequence 
or  diminution  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  an 
inconvenient  contraction  of  the  currency  may,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  take  place,  that  inconve- 
nience will  be  further  augmented  by  the  withdrawal 


of  the  deposites  in  the  bank,  which  the  evident  inte- 
rest of  the  depositors  will  occasion,  and  thus  cause 
and  effect  acting  and  reacting  orf  each  other,  the  en- 
tire exhaustion  of  the  bullion  of  the  bank,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  establishment  may  be  apprehended. 

“6.  Because  the  amount  of  the  currency  required 
by  the  wants  of  the  country,  varies  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  influenced  by  a multitude  of  circum- 
stances quite  out  of  the  reach  of  human  control  or 
of  possible  foresight,  and  the  attempt  to  regulate  it 
by  legislative  provisions  introduces  a new,  unneces- 
sary, and  unnatural  element  of  uncertainty,  in  the 
value  of  property,  subjects  it  to  the  discretion  (it 
may  be  to  the  caprice)  of  particular  individuals,  and 
tends  most  mischievously  to  disturb  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor. 

“7.  Because  I believe  that,  in  a great  commercial 
and  opulent  country,  whose  pecuniary  transactions 
are  infinitely  multifarious,  and  especially  in  this 
country,  where  for  many  years  the  currency  has  been 
of  a very  varied  character,  any  attempt  to  manage 
it  by  legislative  enactments,  is  as  impossible  as  to 
regulate  the  amount  which  may  be  required;  that 
when  the  legislature  has  provided  a sure,  certain,  and 
unerring  standard  on  which  it  may  be  based,  and  has 
secured  to  the,people  the  easy  and  immediate  con- 
vertibility of  any  paper  or  token  (which  may  be 
issued  by  private  individuals  or  by  any  company)  into 
the  legal  and  recognized  coin  of  the  realm,  they 
have  done  all  that  they  ought  to  do,  or  can  safely 
and  effectually  effect;  and  that  all  the  rest  may  be 
safely  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  people, 
end  by  the  interests  and  the  judgment  of  the  persons 
who  minister  to  theln.  “RADNOR.” 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 

OR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  “RESISTANCE.” 


The  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  of  the  policy 
which  he  now  advises  the  South  Carolinians  to  pur- 
sue, have  rallied  at  Charleston,  in  due  form,  and  are 
likely  to  “head”  the  Riiett  movement  towards  im- 
mediate “state  action”  with  a view  to  “resistance.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  21st  contains  the 
proceedings  of  what  it  states  to  be  “one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable  meetings  of  the  de- 
mocracy (of  that  city)  ever  convened”  on  the  19th, 
at  which  was  present  “a  brilliant  collection  of  the 
lair  daughters  of  Carolina.”  Henry  Bailey , esq.  pre- 
sided. A committee  of  eighty  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a report  and  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting,  which,  through  col.  F.  H.  Elmore,  (the 
chairman  H Deas,  esq.  not  being  present),  made 
the  following  Report  and  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

report. 

The  present  situation  of  public  affairs,  as  regards 
both  National  and  State  policy,  affords  abundant 
cause  for  anxious  solicitude,  and  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise, in  regard  to  the  first,  of  the  greatest  calmness, 
consideration,  and  prudence,  and  in  .the  latter,  of  the 
most  fraternal  consideration  and  forbearance.  In 
general  politics,  however  subdivided,  the  whole 
country  is  ranged  into  two  grea-t  parties,  Democratic 
and  Whig;  the  torraer  having,  vve  believe,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
prehending in  its  ranks,  not  only  a very  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  states,  having 
interests  and  sympathies  identical  with  us,  but  what 
is  more  material  to  South  Carolina,  almost  every 
man  in  them  or  in  the  other  states,  whose  principles 
coincide  with  hers,  and  whose  wishes,  opinions,  and 
position  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  and  re- 
spected by  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whig  party 
ranges  under  its  broad  banners,  those  who  are  inimi- 
cal to  all  the  principles  and  views  of  administrative 
policy,  on  which  hang,  not  our  prosperity  merely, 
but  our  very  safety  and  existence,  comprehending 
in  its  ranks,  the  insatiable  tarifiite,  who  unscrupu- 
lously plunders  the  earnings  of  our  property  and  la- 
bor, and  the  deadliest  foes  of  our  domestic  peace, 
the  abolitionists,  who  are  plotting  for  foreign  inter- 
ference, to  rob  us  of  our  property  itself.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  mastery  between  ihes.e  two  great  parties 
rapidly  approaches  to  its  first  and  most  important 
arbitrament,  the  .election  of  president.  With  their 
hearts  warmly  enlisted,  and  their  hopes  greatly 
raised,  our  friends  in  every  state  in  tire  union,  are 
tasking  every  energy  for  a victory.  With  them  and 
with  many  in  our  own  ranks  in  South  Carolina,  this 
is  looked  on  as  the  greatest  present  issue,  which  will 
decide  more  questionsof  paramount  importance  than 
any  other,  perhaps  involving  the  destinies  of  the 
country  itself.  While  many  of  us  may  regret  that 
it  should  so  absorb  all  other  questions  in  the  public 
mind,  we  can  neither  deny  nor  change  the  fact.  Jt 
has  taken  too  ,d,eep  hold  upon  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  men  to  be  overcome;  we  could  not  change 
it  if  we  would,  and  it  is  therefore  the  part  of  wisdom 


to  shape  our  own  course  so  as  to  make  out  of  events 
as  they  are,  the  most  we  can  for  our  cause,  out 
friends,  and  our  country.  No  one  can,  in  candor, 
deny  the  vast  importance  of  this  election;  for  while 
there  is  no  great  probability  that  any  section  or  sub- 
divisions of  either  of  the  great  parties  will  gain  all 
it  desires  in  the  success  of  the  candidate  it  supports, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  will  gain  nothing  and  must 
lose  every  thing  by  the  success  of  its  adversary.  In 
our  own  particular  case,  if  we  do  not  gain  all  we 
would  desire,  if  the  democratic  party  prevail,  we 
most  certainly  must  lose  all,  iT  the  whigs  triumph. 

While  there  is  much  more  that  may  enure  to  our 
advantage  from  a victory  by  our  party,  the  very 
least  of  its  fruits  must,  besides  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  be  the  defeat  of  whiggery  and  abolitionism, 
and  the  consequent  rescue  of  the  constitution,  our 
country  and  ourselves  from  their  baleful  domination; 
enough  in  themselves  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  the 
south,  and  to  nerve  a patriot  heart  to  the  battle  and 
to  reward  us  for  its  toils  and  its  dangers. 

With  these  views  the  committee  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  as  embodying 
the  results  of  their  deliberations  on  the  subject  re- 
ferred to. 

Resolved,  That  deliberate  reflection  has  but  served 
to  confirm  our  former  convictions,  that  in  the  great 
struggle  now  pending  between  the  democratic  and 
whig  parties,  it  is  not  only  our  duty  but  our  wisest 
policy  to  make  common  cause  with  our  friends  and 
the  friends  of  our  institutions  against  the  dangerous, 
disorganizing  and  unconstitutional  doctrines  and  de- 
signs of  the  whigs  and  abolitionists,  and  especially, 
that  we  shall  redeem  our  faith  in  the  presidential 
canvass  and  election,  by  giving  our  cordial,  vigorous, 
and  united  support  to  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M. 
Dallas. 

Resolved  2nd.  That  while  we  are  fully  sensible  that 
the  partial  and  oppressive  action  of  the  general  go- 
vernment on  the  people,  property,  and  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  south  is  not  relaxed  but  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  perfidious  breach  of  the  faith,  pledged 
in  the  compromise  of  1833  and  the  passage  of  the 
odious  tariff  of  1842,  we  yet  see  in  the  present  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  public  affairs  and  in  the  po- 
sition and  wishes  of  our  democratic  friends  in  other 
states,  reasons  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  us  to  de- 
precate as  a great  calamity  any  division  and  conflict 
amongst  our  brethren  in  this  state  and  to  make  it  our 
duty  to  disagree  to  the  course  proposed  by  a por- 
tion of  them  so  as  to  forbear  at  present  to  resort  to 
the  sovereign  action  of  the  state  to  redress  our  grie- 
vances. Because, 

First.  There  are  very  many  amongst  ourselves  and 
our  friends  elsewhere,  (whose  opinions  are  worthy 
all  respect  from  us),  who  have  not  lost  every  hope  of 
redress  “from  a returning  sense  of  justice  in  the  de- 
mocratic party,”  should  it  succeed  in  the  coming 
elections,  especially  while  they  see  the  continued 
and  decided  extension  of  free  trade  principles  in  ttie 
new  agricultural  states  which  are  rapidly  growing 
into  power  and  influence  in  the  west  and  north  west. 

Second.  By  the  election  of  James  R.  Polk  and  the 
defeat  of  Henry  Clay,  a substantial  victory  will  be 
gained  for  the  constitution — the  presidential  power 
and  influence  will  be  in  the  bands  of  a southern  man — 
a friend  of  free  trade  and  identified  with  us  and  our 
institutions,  and  an  enemy  of  the  protective  policy 
and  abolitionism — and  we  ought  not,  by  any  action 
of  our  state,  to  embarrass  or  lessen  the  chances  of 
his  election  in  which  much  may  be  gained,  or  cause 
his  defeat  whereby  so  much  must  be  lost,  and  by 
which  we  shall  draw  on  ourselves  the  blame  of  our 
friends  in  other  states,  change  their  kind  feelings  into 
coldness,  perhaps  resentment  and  hostility,  by  un- 
necessarily weakening  and  embarrassing  them,  and 
thus  increasing  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  our  ene- 
mies and  adding  to  our  difficulties  in  obtaining  jus- 
tice. 

Third.  The  union  of  tfiose  states  having  interests 
property  ?m.d  institutions,  identical  with  our  own.  or 
of  a portion  of  them,  against  the  tariff  and  abolition, 
and  for  the  great  American  measure,  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  should  be 
procured  if  possible,  so  that  ihey  may  present  with 
us  one  course  of  measures  and  action;  and  until  an 
effort  has  been  fairly  made  and  failed  to  obtain  sucii 
constitutional  consultation  and  co  operation  as  will 
produce  it,  it  is  not  advisable  for  South  Carolina  to 
resort  to  her  own  separate  action. 

4.  Resolved,  That  if  relief  from  these  sources  fail, 
and  the  present  oppressions  still  remain  upon  the 
people  of  this  state,  they  will  be  no  longer  under  ob- 
ligations to  defer  to  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  others, 
but  be  free  to  consult  together  and  adopt  those  ul- 
terior modes  and  measures  of  redress,  which  their 
sense  of  duty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  may 
dictate. 

5.  Resolved,  That  with  the  perfect  conviction  that 
in  union  is  strength,  and  that  by  pursuing  this  course, 
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we  may  keep  our  party  united,  and  best  preserve  the 
influence  and  power  of  our  state  at  home  and  amongst 
her  co-states,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  our  brother  de- 
mocrats, who  are  for  the  present  action  of  this  state, 
to  forbear,  and  to  join  with  us  in  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  party,  and  turning  its  whole  power  and 
efforts  against  our  common  enemies  the  whigs  and 
abolitionists.  , 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  chargo  that  South  Carolina 
is  seeking  a dismemberment  of  this  union,  or  has 
countenanced  any  such  measure  is  gratuitous  and  has 
no  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  it  would  he  unworthy 
of  even  this  notice,  had  not  Mr.  Clay,  the  whig  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
far  imposed  upon  as  to  betray  him  into  countenanc- 
ing, in  a published  letter,  this  miserable  and  calum- 
nious imputation  upon  a loyal  people,  of  whom  his 
recent  and  social  intercourse  should  have  taught  him 
to  judge  more  truthfully. 

7.  Resolved  That  with  an  unchanged  confidence 
in  the  firmness,  consistency,  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  while  we  are  still  deeply 
sensible  of  the  value  of  his  long,  faithful,  and  emi- 
nent public  service,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  additional  obligations  to  our  gratitude 
and  admiration  which  he  has  established  by  the  dig- 
nily,  ability,  and  wise  statesmanship  with  which  he 
has  in  the  department  of  state  maintained  the  honor 
and  interests  of  our  country,  and  especially  those  of 
the  slaveholding  slates,  against  the  insidious  designs 
and  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
also  for  his  efforts  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
we  hereby  tender  him  the  only  reward  in  our  power, 
the  homage  of  the  undiminished  gratitude'and  affec- 
tion of  his  old  constituents. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Georgia  Delegation  to  the ‘‘Young 
Men’s  Democratic  Association”  which  now  assem- 
bled and  superceded  the  other  meeting. 

A.  Moise,  jr.  esq.  then  came  forward  and  address- 
ed the  meeting  with  much  beauty  and  eloquence.  He 
concluded  by  offering  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  holds  in  high  estima- 
tion, the  presence,  on  this  occasion,  of  their  demo- 
cratic brethren  of  Georgia,  the  patriotic  sons  of ' a 
“Sister  Sovereignty;”  whose  annals  are  lustrous  with 
deeds  of  high  emprise  and  heroic  achievement.  They 
feel  with  us  the  same  injuries,  struggling  against  the 
same  wrongs — proclaim  the  same  principles,  and 
cherish  the  same  devotion  to  liberty.  They  now 
stand  around  our  own  altar,  and  with  us  hold  bro- 
therly communion.  Our  association  will  long  pre- 
serve the  recollection  of  this  meeting,  as  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  events  in  its  history, — and  here,  in 
its  own,  and  in  the  name  of  the  assembled  democra- 
cy of  Charleston,  we  now  bid  them  welcome — thrice 
welcome  amongst  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  the  present  auspicious 
union  of  the  republican  party  of  our  own,  and  our 
sister  state,  as  the  morn  of  a brighter  day  for  our 
country, — as  an  influence,  that  by  our  united  efforts, 
with  wisdom,  firmness,  and  devotion  to  principle,  po- 
litical truth,  and  Constitutional  Liberty,  must 
be  maintained;  and  that  we  shall  soon  behold  the  glo- 
rious banner  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  waiving  in 
triumph  from  the  summit  of  the  stone  mountain  of 
Georgia,  as  it  now  does  from  the  Table  Rock  of  S. 
Ca  rolina. 

Dr.  J.  G.  McWhorter,  chairman  of  the  Augusta 
delegation  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  am f classical  speeches  ever  listened 
to  by  the  democracy  of  Charleston,  which  drew  forth 
repeated  bursts  of  applause. 

The  advocates  of  “immediate  state  action"  are  not 
willing  to  ground  their  arms  quietly  however.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Mercury,  under  the  caption  of 
“The  Danger  of  Delay — and  the  rashness  of  In- 
action,”— says — ‘Shall  we  improve  the  occasion  of 
the  approaching  elections  to  prepare  the  stale  for 
action?  Before  any  of  our  friends  who  are  resolved 
on  ultimate  resistance  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative,  it  behoves  them  to  consider  well  the  rash- 
ness of  such  a decision. 

“If  our  legislature  be  not  elected  now  with  a view 
to  state  action,  as  two  years  must  elapse  before 
another  election,  we  shall  for  that  time  have  repre- 
sentatives who  will  not  assume  that  responsibility 
which  the  people  themselves  refused  to  assume  at 
the  polls.  State  action  will  therefore  be  postponed 
lor  two  long  years,  and  to  postpone  a decisive  course 
of  resistance  that  long,  is  to  postpone  it  in  all  pro- 
bability furever. 

“And  why  should  the  people  temporize  and  not  at! 
once  prepare  to  act?  Merely  it  would  seem  lest  we 
should  embarrass  the  democratic  party  in  the  presi- 
dential election,  which,  result  as  it  may,  offers  but 
doubtful  promise  of  relief  to  us  against  our  oppres- 
sors. 


“But  admit  that  the  success  of  the  democrats 
would  bring  us  relief,  that  success  is  certainly  doubt- 
ful, and  if  they  are  defeated,  where  will  South  Ca- 
rolina be?  Utterly  disarmed  for  two  years,  left  naked 
to  her  enemies,  while  the  federal  government  under 
Clay  and  his  subjects,  sweeps  on  to  the  malstroom 
of  consolidation.  Is  it  wisdom  or  is  it  madness  to  sub- 
ject our  state  to  a risk  so  imminent?  Is  it  prudence 
or  purblind  folly?  The  most  ordinary  forecast  would 
dictate  that  we  should  prepare  for  the  worst,  and 
riot  place  ourselves  out  of  reach  of  our  only  sure 
means  of  defence  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  dubi- 
ous chance  of  obtaining  a weapon  of  uncertain  efficacy. 
Shall  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a people  be  thus 
lightly  hazarded  on  the  cast  of  the  dice,  or  shall  we, 
refusing  to  be  led  by  rash  counsels  into  a game  of 
such  desperate  hazard,  prepare  and  arm  ourselves 
against  every  contingency? 

“No  harm  can  result  from  our  preparation,  much 
and  irremediable  mischief  from  our  being  unprepar- 
ed. If  the  democrats  succeed  in. the  presidential  can- 
vass, and  the  fondly  promised  redress  is  tendered  us 
by  the  federal  arm,  our  stale  need  not  use  her  own 
arm  to  enforce  it:  our  legislature  need  not  call  a 
convention;  or  a convention,  if  called,  could  adjourn 
to  a farther  day,  and  to  an  administration  sincere  and 
earnest  in  our  behalf,  our  attitude  of  readiness,  far 
from  being  an  embarrassment,  would  be  a powerful 
assistant  in  adjusting  satisfactorily  our  differences 
with  the  general  government.  To  prepare  for  action, 
therefore,  is  the  only  course  of  prudence  and  of 
safety. 

“But  to  refuse  to  prepare  for  action,  to  disarm 
ourselves  for  two  years,  when  all  relief,  except  from 
ourselves,  hangs  on  such  doubtful  issues,  is  to  play 
away  our  rights  in  the  most  desperate  political  gam- 
bling— is  a suicidal  game  which  none  but  a confirm- 
ed suhmissionist  can  consistently  play.  No!  Let  us 
clothe  our  state,  fellow  citizens,  in  full  panoply — 
with  all  her  armour — adding  to  her  breastplate  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  the  shield  and  sword  of  her 
sovereignty.  She  must  stand  before  her  federal 
agents  as  one  demanding  from  faithless  stewards  that 
which  is  her  own;  not  as  a suppliant  for  favor — not 
as  a political  partisan  pleading  zealous  services  and 
ready  compliances  as  her  claim  to  reward — not  as  a 
subject  remonstrating  with  a superior,  r,or  as  a nerve- 
less victim  appealing  to  pity  by  her  helplessness. — 
We  must  give  her  the  power  promptly  to  enforce 
■her  rights;  or  at  least,  in  God’s  name!  let  her  not  be 
disarmed  of  the  ability  to  struggle  against  her  wrongs! 

“Should  unexpected  relief  come  from  any  other 
quarter,  reliance  upon  ourselves  will  not  have  dis- 
qualified us  from  accepting  it  and  rejoicing  in  it,  but 
we  shall  find  it  only  at  home;  it  is  to  be  found  surely 
no  where  else.  Let  us  therefore  unchain  our  hands 
and  not  dismantle  our  artillery  and  leave  open  our 
citadel,  and  risk  our  fate  on  a retreating  skirmish 
beyond  the  walls. 

Two  y ear’s  postponement  is  all  that  Clay  and  his 
banditti  require  to  secure  an  eternal  impunity  in 
plunder.  It  will  he  our  final  submission.  New  is- 
sues, new  aspirants,  new  presidential  humbugs  will 
spring  up  to  divert  and  distract  and  amuse  a people 
broken  in  to  the  yoke;  our  bondage  will  console  it- 
self with  exercising  our  little  influence  in  the  choice 
of  masters;  the  energies  and  proud  spirit  of  freemen 
will  be  paralyzed;  and  South  Carolina  mastered  by 
the  mean,  sink  into  that  most  abject  of  dependencies — 
a Yankee  colony! 

“To  prevent  this  disgusting  ignominy,  our  people 
must  demand  to  be  placed  m position,  and  decide  at 
the  coming  elections  that  a convention  shall  be  call- 
ed, that  they  may  be  found  ill  a crisis  like  this,  at 
their  posts  watching  over,  and  guarding  the  honor 
and  liberty  of  South  Carolina.” 

Grahamville,  August  15,  1844. 

To  Ike  editors  of  the  Courier. 

Gentlemen — It  seems  that  some  persons  are  deter- 
mined to  misrepresent  and  pervert  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bluffton  dinner  to  Mr.  llhett. 

In  your  paper  of  yesterday,  you  say  that  you  have 
“got  written  information  that  (among  other  things, 
which  you  mention,  the  bon.  W.  F.  Colcock  got  up 
the  whole  affair — and  did  it  all,  $‘c.”  Now,  gentle- 
men, as  I am  not  at  all  troubled  with  a prurient  de. 
sire  for  newspaper  notoriety,  I should  not  under 
other  circumstances,  condescend  to  notice  the  weak 
inventions  of  these  “Chroniclers  of  Small  Beer.” — 
But  as  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a design  to  get  up 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  distin 
guished  gentlemen  of  our  stale,  were  assailed  and 
denounced  at  the  Bluffton  dinner,  1 am  not  so  soft 
as  to  allow  this  game  to  be  played  off  at  my  expense. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  connection  in  which  my 
name  is  used,  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  the  in- 
sinuation that  I am  responsible  for  all  the  “sayings  aDd 
doings”  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  which  thei magi- 
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however,  against  being  made  the  subject 
“poetic  licence.” 
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In  the  same  paper  W.  F.  Colcock  thus  alludes  to 
his  own  course  at  the  Bluffton  meeting. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  20(/t  ult. 

“1  reside  about  25  miles  from  Bluffton,  and  attend- 
ed the  dinner  as  an  “invited  guest.”  I arrived  in 
the  morning,  heard  Mr.  Rhett’s  address,  dined,  and 
returned  home  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

“In  reply  to  a sentiment  which  had  reference  to 
myself,  1 made  a few  remarks,  advocating  decidedly, 
and  without  any  reservation,  the  call  of  a state  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  a solemn 
pledge  of  the  slate,  and  resisting,  in  any  way  the 
convention  might  determine  best,  that  system  which 
for  20  years  we  had  been  taught  to  believe,  and  did 
believe  was  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  'In  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  1 alluded  to  Mr.  Calhoun-  — 
spoke  of  him  as  a “great  and  good  man” — (a  title  1 
would  not  apply  to  any  other  statesman  in  our  coun 
try) — expressed  the  opinion  that  his  difference  from 
us  should  be  a subject  more  of  “sorrow  than  of  an 
ger” — and  concluded  by  saying,  that  I believe  the 
stale,  if  united,  was  equal  to  the  contest,  and  it  was 
my  hope  that  she  would  be  united,  and  be  found 
moving  on  in  the  path  she  bad  already  pointed  out 
for  herself,  even  although  ‘‘Achilles  kept  his  lent.” 

“This,  gentlemen,  is  “the  head  and  front  of  my 
offending — it  hath  this  extent— no  more.”  Let  those 
who  are  disposed  to  do  so  make  tlie  most  of  it. 

“You  may  judge  from  this  sample  what  is  the  staple 
of  your  correspondent’s  yarn. 

“As  far  as  I am  concerned  I pronounce  the  state- 
ment, and  all  its  inuendoes  destitute  of  Lhe  least  foun- 
dation, and  as  sheer  a fabrication  as  ever  was  at- 
tempted for  any  purpose. 

“To  differ,  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Calhoun  is  one 
thing,  to  denounce  him  is  another  and  a very  different 
thing.  The  first  the  privilege  of  the  humblest  citi- 
zen and  with  the  humblest  I cluim  to  exercise  it.  The 
latter  is  what  1 never  will  do,  until  1 have  forgotten 
! the  lessons  of  my  youth,  and  have  ceased  to  venerate 
. all  that  is  ennobling  in  virtue,  exalted  in  intellect,  or 
Unsuspected  in  patriotism. 

“In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  citizens 
1 of  Bluffton  are  a high  minded,  intelligent,  and  hospi- 
table people,  fully  capable  of  managing  all  their 
j “ affairs ” whether  private  or  political,  without  any 
foreign  aid.  The  entertainment  they  gave  was  their 
i own  voluntary  tribute  of  respect  to  their  zealous  and 
faithful  representative — given  with  hospitality,  par- 
taken of  with  temperance,  and  reuiembefui*  -vr'k. 
; pleasure  by  all.” 


TO  “J.  A.  S.”  SENIOR  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCURY. 

My  dear  sir:  You  will  recognise,  in  the  not  alto- 
gether unfamiliar  signature  to  this  letter,  the  name 
of  one  who,  though,  of  the  rank  and  file,  was  an  un- 
suspected nullitier  of  1832;  and  I will  add,  of  one' 
whose  pulse  beat  as  high,  and  whose  heart  throbbed 
as  warmly  in  the  glorious  cause  in  which  his  native 
state  had  so  gallantly  engaged,  as  those  of  any  soil 
of  her  soil. 

The  memory  of  the  high  wrought  and  thorough 
devotion,  which  1 then  fell  and  witnessed,  has  aided 
much  in  preserving  me  from  the  incrustalionsofselfieh- 
ness  and  misanthropy  which  subsequent  events  have 
been  but  too  much  calculated  to  produce.  It  is  when 
I recur  to  that  period  that  1 think  best  of  myself,  and 
of  my  kind.  The  principles  formed  then  have  been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  all  further  experience 
and  reflection.  In  1844,  there  is  no  political  desig- 
nation of  which  I am  half  so  proud  as  that  of  “nul- 
lifier."  But  while  I think  and  feel  thus,  I am  only 
the  more  grieved,  shocked,  chagrined,  and  mortified 
at  the  late  manifestations  among  a portion  of  my  old 
friends  in  South  Carolina.  Many  of  the  convivial 
sentiments  delivered  on  the  late  national  anniversary, 

1 considered  as  injudicious  and  ill-timed,  and  I could 
not  but  deeply  regret  that  the  Mercury  should  pub- 
lish them  without  protestor  caveat.  But  pardon  me 
when  I declare  that  your  studied  expose  in  your  ca- 
per of  the  7th  i n j t . filled  me  with  an  astonishment 
which  I cannot  find  words  to  express.  Imagine  a 
friend,  most  trusted  and  prized,  discovered,  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  applying  a fire-brand  to  a magazine, 
not  of  the  enemy,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  allies ; and 
you  can  form  some  slight  idea  of  my  consternation. 

I do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  much  of 
truth  in  the  melancholy  inferences  drawn  from  gla- 
ringly inauspicious  facts,  and  still  less  would  1 with- 
hold my  admiration,  for  the  rich  imagery  and  glow- 
ing eloquence,  with  which  you  have  adorned,  illus- 
trated, and  enforced  your  views.  But  1 believe  in 
my  heart,  and  before  God  1 avow,  that  the  course  of 
yourself  ami  my  old  friends  of  Beaufort,  in  the  last 
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month  has  done  more  to  injure  the  cause  of  free  trade 
and  Texas,  than  the  combined  efforts  of  whiggery 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  from  Iowa  to  Florida,  for 
a twelvemonth  past. 

Whether  you  are  taking  the  wisest  means  of  unit- 
ing South  Carolina  in  resistance,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
It  may  be  that  you  consider  it  more  glorious,  and 
equally  practicable,  to  throw  old  leaders  overboard, 
to  cast  off  all  who  hesitate.;  and  to  nullify  by  a bare 
majority— that  you  are,  not  only  independent  ot  co- 
operation elsewhere,  but  may  safely  spurn  at  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  beyond  the  limits  of  South 
Carolina.  It  would  be  vain,  I presume,  to  urge  ar- 
guments of  prudence  upon  men  under  the  high  ex- 
citement which  you  manifest.  With  so  much  of  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  however,  you  must  be  alive  to 
considerations  of  generosity.  Is  nothing  due  to  the 
scruples  of  those  in  our  own  state  who  in  the  main 
agpee  with  you?  Is  nothing  due  to  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  your  friends  in  other  slates?  You  and 
your  coadjutors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  vain  to  look  for  relief  from  the  election  of  Mr. 
Polk,  and  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  democra- 
tic party.  You  think  the  action,  or  rather  the  want 


years.  The  wliigs  refused  to  make  it  an  issue  in 
1840.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  hurried  through  con- 
gress with  high  pressure  speed.  The  souLh  confi- 
dently expected  relief  from  a democratic  congress, 
and  until  the  opening  of  the  present  presidential 
canvass,  1 assert  that  it  has  not  been  a prominent 
question  fully  and  freely  discussed  before  the  south- 
ern people  for  the  last  eleven  years.  During  this 
period  the  people  have  greatly  -retrograded  in  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  The  democratic  party,  it  is 
true,  unanimously  denounced  the  tariff  oppression, 
but  these  denunciations  are  not  felt,  even  by  them, 
as  they  were  in  1842;  while  the  wliigs  are  all  of  them 
its  apologists,  and  very  many  ils  open  advocates. 

What  can  more  clearly  shew  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  nine  years  false  security,  into  which  we  were 
deluded  by  the  compromise,  than,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  southern  whigs  are  composed  ol  the  nullifiers  of 
1832.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  out  of  South 
Carolina,  the  whole  tarilfbattlc  has  to  be  fought  over. 
The  only  issue  we  can  present  is  as  to  the  wrong  we 
suffer.  It  would  be  preposterously  premature  to  dis- 
cuss any  other  remedy  than  that  of  the  ballot  box. 

If  1 thought  that  you  had  not  soared  quite  above 


of  action,  in  the  last  congress,  is  conclusive;  others,  [ all  considerations  of  prudence  or  policy,  I would 
and  among  them  many  good  men  and  true,  believe  | urge  it  upon  you  that  you  have  chosen  a far  more  in- 
that  partizans,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  will  fre-]  auspicious  time  than  183?;  for  your  repetition  of  the 
quently  exercise  a w.arinessand  caution,  which  may  remedy  of  separate  state  action.  Then  you  had  the 
be  relinquished  after  party  ascendancy  is  secured;  countenance  of  at  least  a respectable  minority  in 
and  they  desir.e  a fair  field  for  at  least  one  more  ef- ! each  of  the  southern  states.  Those  who  then  sus- 
forl.  You  construe  Mr.  Polk’s  letter  to  Mr.  Kane1  tained  you,  now,  as  whigs,  have  already  begun  to 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  a desertion  of  the  principles  of  j thunder  their  denunciations  against  you.  While  the 
free  trade;  others  cannot  see  in  it  any  thing  worse  democrats,  at  this  time  the  only  anti-tariff  party,  are 
than  a refusal,  at  that  time,  under  the  circumstances,  1 composed  chiefly  of  old  union  men,  who  have  still, 

.to  commit  himself  to  any  thing;  and  it  would  puzzle  : naturally,  lingering  prejudices  against  your  remedy, 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  show  that  in  that  letter  rie  does  : Besides,  they  are  ardent  supporters  of  Mr.  Polk,  they 
avow  the  principle  of  discrimination  for  protection,  confide  in  him  as  a free  trade  man,  and  trust  to  de- 
though  such  an  inference,  1 admit  is  natural.  They  mocratic  ascendancy,  for  relief,  if  in  this  their  hour 
rely  upon  his  explicit  pledges  in  the  past,  and  deny  of  need,  in  their  effort  of  redress,  you  refuse  your 
that  this  dubious  letter  should  be  construed  into  a aid,  or  offer  such  as  only  fatally  encumbers  them, 
recantation.  Now  admit  that  you  are  right,  and  they  ■ can  you  expect  countenance  or  sympathy  from  them 
wrong,  are  you  and  your  Beaufort  friends  alone  en-  in  the  day  of  your  trial.  Plow  different  would  have^  ,.  . 

titled  to  have  your  opinions  respected?  You  cannot  j been  your  attitude  if  you  had  but  zealously  joined  , ^nop oHs^Hhat  no  husbandman  drives  his  taxed 
act,  you  cannot  discuss  action,  without  .involving  them  m their  efforts  (though  you  despaired  of  their  | , V no  blacksmith  hammers  a taxed  bar  of  iron, 

Others,  and  I again  ask  whether  it  is  generous  thus  ; success)  if  you  had  in  good  faith  co-operated  in  the  , V & • taxed  sledge-hammer, 'or  his  taxed  anvil,— 
against  their  wills  and  without  consultation  to  force  endeavor  to  elect  their  presidential  candidate,  and  j nQ  cal  enter  v,ie]ds  t,js  taxed  broad  axe  or  jack- 

■ ' ’ ’ yer  his  taxed  trowel—  no  wagoner 

harness  and  chains  to  draw  his 

congress,  think  “that  the  time  for  action  has  not  nr- 1 the  “Argus”  and  (he  “Mercury,”)  and  in  its  discus- 1 hXxTneeE 
rived.  Your  own  article  insinuates  that  the  older,  s.on  they  would  have  been  gradually  wound  up  into  ; b . f lhe  svviat  of  the  brow  to  swell  the  enor- 
and  better  tried  champions  of  the  cause  are  opposed  i a perfect  unison  of  feeling.  If  Clay  had  been  elect-  j moug*»wealth  of  thc  manufacturing  nabobs  of  the  only 
i0  tn.e^recipAate  act.on,  you  propose,  and  you  sug- 1 cd  all  wouhl  have  tinders  ood  resistance  to  the  whig  . region  q{  the  confedei.as  The  south  is 

_ges^U<^c.iio;ce  of  tnose  newer  and  less  tried.  You . j misrule,  and  if  Polk  had  been  elected  and  had  de-  j£__.  j__ k,-, 

‘Moses”  as  being 


in  South  Alabama.  Deprive  us  of  the  tarifF  issue  in 
the  presidential  canvass,  and  wc  are  shorn  of  our 
strength,  and  delivered  over  to  make  sport  for  the 
Philistines.  Well  may  we  pray  to  be  saved  front  our 
friends. 

You  have  invited  discussion  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper.  I received  yesterday  your  numbers 
of  the  7th  and  3th  inst. , and  have  hastened  to  give 
you  my  views  in  reply,  freely,  but  I hope  not  offen- 
sively expressed.  You  will  please  give  them  a place 
in  your  journal,  omitting  only  the  name  of 

Your  obedient  servant. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  23d  lias  the  follow- 
ing as  its  leading  article. 

Have  we  any  option?  We  find  some  of  our 
friends,  general  Hamilton  among  the  number,  yet 
clinging  fondly  to  the  vague  hope  that  our  views  are 
too  gloomy,  that  things  are  not  quite  as  bad  as 
we  think,  but  may  mend  themselves,  and  relief 
come  sooner  or  later  from  some  unknown  available 
quarter.  Well  we  can  only  look  to  facts,  collate 
and  compare  them,  and  draw  our  inferences,  fully 
aware  all  the  time,  that  reason  is  too  often  but  a poor 
match  against  hope  or  fear.  As  fear  sees  a ghost  in 
every  moonlit  tombstone,  so  hope  will  light  her  lamp 
at  the  glittering  eye  of  the  victim  of  consumption  and 
welcome  the  budding  rose  of  health  in  the  hectic 
death-flush  of  his  check. 

But  though  it  may  be  pleasant  enough  to  shut  the 
mental  eye  to  stern  realities,  and  dream  visions  of 
glory,  our  duty  is  to  drudge  on,  deal  with  matters  of 
fact, and  give  sad  truth  a voice,  though  it  croak  like 
a raven’s  till  the  nervous  stop  their  ears. 

We  say  again  we  of  the  south  have  no  option;  we 
must  resist  or  perish.  We  dare  not  flatter  those 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  warn.  The  steady,  uncom- 
promising course  ol  our  northern  enemies  against  our 
domestic  institutions,  as  well  as  in  tariff  plunder, 
shews  plainly  that  they  mean  to  leave  us  no  option. 
It  is  not  enough  that  every  man  in  the  south,  rich  or 
tribute  to  the  rich  northern 
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.on  an  issue,  in  which  they  have  a like  interest  with  secure  the  entire  ascendancy  of  the  democratic  par-  j n?  calPen  f . I A 
yourselves?  Mr.  Rhett  admits  that  seven  of  the  j ty.  The  tariff  would  have  been  the  main  issue,  at  P,ane7-!'?  . T 
eight  composing  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  ! least  in  the  south,  (as  it  still  will  be  in  spite  of  both  j a(  Justs  115  a" 


lost  in 


besides  under  a ban;  the  anathema  maranalha  is  pro- 


Apeak  of  your  political 

Pisgah,  and  urge,  on  that  account  the  elevation  in  | your  indignation:  What  madness  ruled  the  hour  to  j [“to’iigM  the  polUic^T ruffian"  to  hU^rey" 

hie  cIpch  n snmp.  nnp.  Whom  vmir  ntiPV  nmntc  as  a mHimp  vrnii  trt  fnr*»err»  n Ihic  nrm  »cs  m«sp<  mv,  © r 1 


ved  them  they  could  not  then  but  have  shared  in  j ; ^ and  re)jgi'U9  persecution  holds  tiie  bigot’ 

ir  inn icrnnt inn.  What.  mnnnp.SR  rnlp.rl  the  hour  to  i * . . ..  r . ^ . i • ...... 


his  stead,  .of  some  one,  whom  your  fancy  paints,  as  a 
“Joshua.”  We  are  told  that  the  impatient  follow- 
ers of  Moses  of  old,  once  supposed  lam  lost  in  the 
Holy  Mountain,  because  of  his  long  sojourn,  though 
the  whole  period  of  his  absence  was  passed  thereat 
the  command  of  God  himself,  and  solely  for  the  good 
of  his  people  Israel.  “J?s  for  this  man  Mosesf  sfui 


induce  you  to  forego  all  this,  I confess  passes  my  | 
poor  apprehension. 


Does  not  the  recent  schism  in  the  Methodist  church 

ever 
mem- 
ndent 


concile  it  to  your  generosity  and  chivalry,  to  treat 
thus  your  friends  abroad,  whose  interest  and  feelings  ' 


vll|,  ,,  r - , , , , , , i r , i nization  strengthened  the  bond  ot  Christian  fellow 

. , , “A  bJlu  thus  your  friends  abroad,  whose  interest  and  feelings  ' . v . , b,.  .. 

thc  murmuring  Israelites,  ‘ who  brought  us  up  out  of\  a],e  ;;,e  sanle  with  yours,  who  do  not  desire  to  sepa-  j s nP'  e 1 s 
andof  Eerimt.  wc  wot  nut  what  luts  become  of  him."  „ mm  i.i  wide 


the  land  of  Egypt , wc  wot  nut  what  has  become  of  him. 

It  was  in  this  absence  that  Aaron  was  persuaded  to 
set  up  the  “golden  calf”  for  worship.  Many  believe 
that  the  political  Moses  , is  neither  lost  nor  dead,  but 
that  he  is,  as  ever,  ready  to  follow  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.  You  would  snatch  the 
helm  from  “Palinurus,”  whom  you  suppose  to  be 
asleep;  others  as  confidently  believe  that'  he  is  wide 
awake,  with  his  eye  steadfastly  fixed  on  .those  same 
“eternal  stars  of  truth”  by  which  he  has  ever  de- 
lighted to  steer  tiie  ship  of  state.  I pi'elend  not  to 
decide  between  the  opposing  opinions,  but  would 
wait  for  time  to  develope  the  truth. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  seven  are  right  and  Mr. 
Rhett  wrong?  Though  there  be  “a  Joshua  full  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  for  that  Moses  has  laid  his  hands 
upon  Idm,'’  it  may  be  that  there  is  still  “no  prophet 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses.”  Can  you  yet  certainly 
say  that  the  pilot  who  has  so  often  weathered  the 
storm  is  unworthy  the  helm?  It  does  appear  to  me 
that,  even  though  I agreed  with  Mr.  Rhelt,  that  the 
time  for  action  had  already  arrived,  even  at  lhe  ha- 
zard of  the  ban  of  St.  Luke’s,  which  I confess  would 
give. me  much  pain,  at  the  risk  of  being  denounced 
as  a “dastard  that  dallied,”  I would,  in  respect  for 
past  services  pnd  ancient  renown,  have  shrunk  from 
committing,  against  their  will,  my  colleagues  and  co- 
adjutors, to  a course  they  deemed  rash  and  impru- 
dent, when  they  only  asked  one  little  year’s  delay. 
Is  this  courteous?  Is  it  kind?  Is  it  generous? 

When  I consider  your  relation  to  other  southern 
slates  I am  still  more  surprised.  You  have  acted 
either  in  utter  disregard  .of  them,  or  in  gross  misap- 
prehension of  their  true  situation. 

The  truth  is  that,  until  J842,  the  tariff  discussion, 
had,  upon  the  faith  of  the  compromise,  slept  for  nine 


rate  their  fortunes  from  yours,  and  who  fain  would 
have  a hand  themselves  in  working  out  their  own 
deliverance?  Tiie  nearest  approximation  to  you 
which  our  position  allows  us  to  attain,  is  to  support 
Polk  and  Dallas  with  all  our  might,  and  in  doing  so 
to  present  as  the  strongest  issue  which  we  can  make 
before  the  people,  the  protective  tariff,  an  issue  which 
with  all  due  submission,  I think  we  can  honestly  pre- 
sent, for  it  is  demonstrable  that  Polk  and  Dallas  do 
not  stand  on  the  same  platform,  and  that  whig  and 
democrat  are  not  on  this  point  the  same,  the  “ Argus” 
and  tiie  “Mercury”  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
I shall  not  protract  this  communication  by  tiie  proof, 
but  hold  myself  ready  at  a proper  lime  to  produce  it. 
It  is  thus  we  conduct  the  canvass,  and  in  this  way 
only  can  the  ear  of  the  people  be  had  in  a discussion 
of  thc  tariff  question,  'lhe  whigs  (your  old  co-ad- 
julors  the  nullifiers)  meet  us,  and  oppose  us  with  the 
two-horned  dilemma,  cither  that  “a  protective  tariff 
is  a blessing,  contributing  to  national  independence, 
and  national  prosperity,  enabling  manufacturers  to 
sell  high  and  tiie  people  to  buy  cheap,”  or  if  that 
docs  not  suit,  then,  that  “there  is,  forsooth,  no  differ- 
ence between  Clay  and  Polk,  or  between  whig  and 
democrat.”  VVe  flatter  ourselves  that  they  were  able 
to  hook  us  on  neither  horn,  when  here  come  our 
frends  of  Charleston  and  St.  Luke’s,  and  joining 
with  tiie  Albany  Argus,  (which  the  wliigs  had  alrea- 
dy learnt  to  quote,)  declare  that  we  are  wrong,  and 
tiie  whigs  are  right,  or  that  ’lis  only  tiie  difference 
“twixt  tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee.”  “Call  you 
this  backing  your  friends.  A plague  on  such  backing 
I say.”  You  may  flatter  yourself  thus  far,  and  derive 
from  it  what  satisfaction  you  may,  that  if  we  cannot 
refute  your  positions,  Clay  and  tiie  whigs  will  prove 
Iriumpnant  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  every  county 


been  sundered  like  a 
ifiow-wand;  the  fair  and  solid  fabric  lias  crumbled 
before  the  clattering  ramshorns  of  tiie  fanatic — and 
the  church  of  the  south  is  driven  into  a separation. 

Now  mark  you — these  are  the  acts  of  Christians,  of 
a large  body  of  the  very  best  men  of  tiie  north,  pro- 
fessing to  tear  a God  of  justice — to  love  their  bre- 
thren— and  to  deal  honestly  wjtli  all  men.  Will  they, 
united  with  worse  men,  with  political  incendiaries, 
who  do  not  conceal  that  hatred  to  the  southern  white 
man,  is  stronger  vvitli  them  than  pity  for  the  southern 
negro — and  who  care  not  if  it  result  in  misery  to  the 
slave,  so  they  can  effect  the  rum  of  the  master— will 
they  be  less  uncompromising  in  the  exercise  of  usurp- 
| ed  power,  through  congress?  After  setting  tiie  con- 
stitution aside  to  erect  the  American  system,  have 
they  not  already  usurped  the  power  to  legislate  in 
congress  on  the  slave  question?  Have  they  not  re- 
pealed the  21st  rule?  and  what  barrier  remains 
against  their  perfidious  intermeddling?  They  have 
labored  indefatigably  for  ten  years  to  expunge  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  and  wrest  to  themselves  juris- 
diction over  our  property  and  institutions;  and  does 
any  man  believe  that  they  have  thus  laboured  and 
fought  and  striven,  for  nothing?  That  they  have 
usurped  power  not  to  exercise  it — but  to  show  their 
self  denial  and  forbearance;  that  they  have  thus  ea- 
gerly scrambled  for  the  power  to  intermeddle — only 
to  fold  their  sanctimonious  arms  and  let  us  alone? — 
No — like  tiie  true  hearted  Southern  Methodists,  we 
are  to  have  no  choice  left  us,  but  submission  and 
ruin,  or  manly  resistance,  and  every  year’s  delay  of 
resistance  mqkes  this  consummation  more  sure. 

And  as  to  unjust  and  illegal  lariti  taxation,  who 
that  has  marked  tiie  political  history  ol  the  last  15 
years — can  hope  that  this  giant  mischief  will  lie  re- 
moved by  quiet  and  ordinary  federal  legislation 
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that  it  will  be  surrendered  by  the  north  without  a 
struggle  which  will  shake  the  union  to  its  centre? — 
What” has  been  the  course  of  things?— usurpation  and 
plunder  growing  stronger  in  the  weak  submission 
and  (^tilcjish  distractions  of  the  south— until  South 
Carolina  took  oppression  by  the  throat:  then  a com- 
promise; then  premeditated  perfidy  towards  the 
south — then  increased  and  increasing  usurpation  and 
plunder,  and  then  northern  whigs  countenanced  by  a 
portionofthe  democrats,  declaring  the  policy  settled 
and  unalterable,  and  recreants  and  mercenaries  in 
the  south  echoing  the  arrogant  decree.  Will  the 
usurpation  arrest  itsell  at  its  present  stage  from  any 
inherent  a is  inertia?  Was  aggression  ever  surfeit- 
ed with  success,  to  refrain  from  adding  conquest  to 
victory?  Is  tariff  cupidity  or  abolition  hatred  satiated? 
Are  they  satiable?  Will  not  the  appetite  grow  by 
what  it  feeds  on  until  it  sup  full  of  horrors?  We 
must  expect  the  chariot  wheels  to  roll  on,  as  long  as 
we  bend  our  subject  necks  and  implore  with  suppliant 
unarmed  hands.  Our  burdens  will  next  be  increased 
by  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  bankruptstates. 
Congress  will  soon  absorb  the  power  of  unlimited 
taxation;  of  distribution  at  discretion.  Jill  power 
will  be  absorbed,  and  the  southern  states  become 
district  dependencies,  subject  provinces,  the  vassals 
of  absolute  tyranny,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  far- 
ther submission  to  a protective  tarilf  and  abolition 
legislation.  Now,  look  how  England  has  treated 
Jamaica,  and  you  may  see  foreshadowed  federal  ten- 
der mercy  to  subject  Carolina. 

As  fixed  as  the  law  of  gravitation— as  sure  as  cor- 
ruption breeds  corruption — and  submission  invites 
outrage— so  certain  is  the  government’s  march  to 
consolidation.  Under  the  principle  of  protection,  it 
already  claims  and  exercises  omnipotence  in  taking 
our  money  by  taxation.  Under  the  internal  improve- 
ment and  distribution  principles,  it  asserts  unlimited 
power  and  discretion  in  disbursing  the  government 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  by  usurping  the  power  to 
entertain  the  question  of  abolition,  it  has  usurped  the 
power  to  legislate  on  slavery  and  to  abolish  it.  The 
federal  government,  thus  become  a despotism  in 
principle,  cannot  fail  being  a despotism  in  practice 
Shall  we  resist  or  be  victims  and  slaves? 


against  the  union.'  He  also  stated  that  if  he  was  now  n 
member  of  congress,  he  would  vote  foi  a bill  to  ap- 
propriate money  out  of  our  public  treasury , sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  Texan  government  whe- 
ther Texas  wereannexed  to  the  United  States  or  not! 

Here  then  we  have  a locof’oco  elector  for  the  state 
at  large,  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  political 
opinions  of  James  K,  Polk,  going  even  beyond  the 
resolutions  of  the  disunionists  of  South  Carolina,  and 
declaring  not  only  a willingness  to  fight  for  Texas 
against  the  union,  but  to  vote  money  out  of  our  trea- 
sury to  pay  the  debts  of  a foreign  nation,  and  then 
levy  a tax  upon  our  own  citizens  in  order  to  again 
replenish  our  treasury.  Freemen  of  Tennessee,  are 
you  ready  to  cast  your  suffrages  for  any  man  who 
will  advocate  and  propagate  such  doctrines  for  the 
sake  of  office. 

The  Globe,  in  its  account  of  the  “democratic  mass 
meeting  of  the  union”  at  Nashville,  on  the  ] 5th  inst., 
says:  “The  Hon.  Cave  Johnson— one  of  the  time- 
honored  representatives  of  the  state  in  the  councils 
of  the  Union,  one  who  has  ever  been  found  faiihful 
— was  called  to  preside  over  this  great  assemblage 
of  democracy;  and  his  very  first  act,  as  president 
was  to  crush  the  suggestion  of  sectional  division  or 
disunion,  which  the  enemies  of  democracy  had  en 
deavored  to  associate  with  this  important  political 
movement  in  Tennessee.  lie  was  followed  in  this 
prompt  rebuke  of  this  vile  imputation — casting  on 
the  democracy  an  odious  design  harbored  only  by  its 
enemies— by  all  the  distinguished  public  men  from 
every  section  of  the  Union  who  participated  in  the 
proceedings.  We  are  told  in  the  Nashville  Un  ion 
“that  every  gentleman  who  addressed  the  meeting, 
or  any  portion  of  the  people  since  the  convention 
assembled,  has  repelled  the  charge  of  disunion 
against  the  democracy,  or; the  real  democracy  of  any 
portion  or  section  of  the  Union,  with  indignation  and 
contempt .”  The  honorable  president  of  the  conven 
tion  first  repelled  it;  then  General  Cass  repelled  it; 
Mr.  Melville  from  New  York  repelled  it;  Mr.  Hise 
from  Kentucky  repelled  it;  Governor  Clay  repelled 
it;  Genera]  McCalla  repelled  it;  Mr.  Marshall  of 
Kentucky  repelled  it;  and  so  did  every  speaker 


‘ 

1840 

1844. 

Stales.- 

W.  moj. 

D.  maj. 

W.  maj.  D.  maj. 

J.  iruin. 

Louisiana, 

3,680 

1,000 

4, GOO 

N.  Carolina,  12,594 

3,400 

9,200 

Indiana, 

13,098 

2,000 

15,700 

Illinois, 

1,939 

15,000 

13,000 

Kentucky, 

25,873 

4,500 

21,400 

Alabama, 

5,520 

12,000 

G 500 

Missouri, 

G,788 

10,800 

4,000 

‘Or,  if  the  whigs  are  not  pleased 


74,400 
with  the  resu  It 


reached  in  this  way,  wc  will  figure  out  the  sum  for 
them  in  another. 

“In  1842  and  ’43,  in  which  the  present  congress 
was  elected,  it  is  conceded  that  we  swept  the  Union, 
carrying  nineteen  of  the  twenty-six  states.  Now, 
how  do  our  popular  majorities  of  the  present  year 
compare  with  those  of  that  season,  of  the  first  re- 
action of  the  public  mind  from  the  brief  insanity  of 
1840?  We  take  them  as  we  find  them  in  the  last, 
whig  Almanac,  published  at  the  office  of  the  Tribune. 


1842-3. 


1844. 


Slates. 

W.  maj 

D maj. 

W.  maj 

D.  maj. 

D.  <?ain. 

Louisiana, 

1,585' 

1,000 

—*600 

N.  Carolina 

4,745 

3,400 

1,300 

Indiana, 

4,013 

2 000 

Illinois, 

7,304 

15,000 

7,700 

Kentucky, 

12,500 

4,500 

7,000 

' Alabama, 

10,000 

12,000 

2,000 

18,400 

*That  is.  GOO  loss;  though  in  truth  the  loss  is  only 
1 apparent,  by  reason  of  the  unnecessary  liberality  of 
| our  concessions. 

“If  therefore,  in  t'ne  above  six  states  we  have  gnin- 
' ed,  on  hard  fighting,  about  18,400  since  1 842— ’3, 
when  we  carried  19  states,  and  when  the  whigs  as- 
cribed their  universal  disaster  to  the  apathy  and  dis- 
organization alleged  to  be  caused  by  the  breaking 
' up  of  the  party  at  Washington , through  Mr.  Tyler’s 
instrumentality,  how  many  states  is  Mr.  Clay  likely 
to  carry  now?” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  27th,  inserting  the 
above,  adds:  “Taking  all  these  matters  into  cotiside- 


Ihroughout;  and  ‘the  xohole  mass  of  the  democracy  of  ration,  as  also  the  fact  that  many  of  the  strongest 

° ’ ....  J . . . . Y * 1 Mr  .WY  o mmmonc  rx  Q 4 ft  rm  L rx  c |kn  Thr- 


From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Aug,  20. 

“TEXAS  OR  DISUNION.” 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  the  Knoxville  Register,  that  one  of!  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  thus  treated  in  th 
the  democratic  electors  for  the  state  ot  Tennessee  at  ^ Enquirer  f) f ^the  2t  lh  instant:  ‘ 1 he  di 

large  has  not  only  endorsed  the  DISUNION  senti 


the  convention  repelled  it,  on  the  appeal  of  the  president , 
by  a long,  loud,  indignant  shout  of  condemnation.’  ” | 

The  proposition  lor  the  convention  to  meet  at; 

Richmond 
democrats  of 

Richmond,  where  it  is  said  the  southern  convention 


merits  of  Polk’s  confederates  at  the  south,  but  has!  was  to  meet,  arise  en  mass,  and  solemnly  declare,  in 
gone  far  beyond  them.  lie  has  deliberately  declar-  j the  face  of  the  city,  not  only  their  ignorance  of  the  j 
b • ■■  ■ should  grow  out  of  meeting  of  such  a body,  but  disclaim  any  participa- 


ed  that,  if  any  civil  commotion  should  gre 
the  present  agitation  of  the  Texas  question, 


lated  to  arrest  immediately  the 
movement,  and  dissipate  all  apprehensions  about  It. 


he,  for1  tion  in  the  movement,  if  any  such  design 

one, r would  be’  found  fighting  for  Texas  and  against  the  j train  of  execution.  The  coons  themselves 
union;  and  further,  that  if  lie  was  now  a member  of  j therefore,  know,  that  no  such  design  is  enter 
congress,  he  would  vote  for  a bill  to  appropriate  ' ‘ “ ,J 

money  out  of  the  public  treasury,  sufficient  to  pay  all 
the  debts  of  the  Texan  government  whether  Texas 
were  annexed  to  the  United  States  or  not.  When 
we  forvvarned  the  people  of  Tennessee  against  Polk’s 
coalition  with  the  disunionists,  it  was  denounced  as  a I 
“ Banner  Slander.”  What  say  you,  now,  Messrs.  Do- 1 
cofocos.  We  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  charge  you  with  ( 
a disposition  to  fight  for  Texas  against  your  country,  j 
But  your  own  man  claims  that  bad  eminence  for  you 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  letter: 

Danbridge , July  21th,  1844-  | 

Dear  sir:  This  being  the  day  appointed  lor  colonel  | 

Bell  to  address  the  citizens  of  “Little  Massachusetts,” 
a large  portion  of  the  people  of  our  county  were  pre- 
sent, notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
which  kept  many  away. 

A large  number  of  citizens  mounted  on  horseback 
met  col.  Bell  one  mile  below  town,  and  bade  hiny 
welcome  to  our  little  village. 

The  speaker  commenced  in  the  Baptist  church  at 
about  twelve  o’clock,  colonel  Bell  leading  off  in  a 
speech  of  great  force  and  eloquence.  He  first  took 
up  the  Texas  humbug,  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
minds  not  steeped  in  prejudice,  that  the  democratic 
party  were  destitute  of  any  fixed  principles,  and  had 
brought  forward  this  Texas  question  for  the  express 
purpose  of  evading  the  three  great  questions  advocat- 
ed and  supported  by  the  whig  party,  as  relief  mea- 
sures, viz:  a bank,  a tariff,  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Turney  next  appeared  on  the  stand,  and  com- 
menced by  shedding  crocodile  tears  over  the  condition 
of  the  lone  star  of  the  west,  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
remarks  being  confined  to  the  single  question  of  an- 
nexing Texas  to  the  union;  and  it  he  may  be  consi- 
dered a true  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  James  K. 

Polk.it  is  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
take  this  Texas  question  under  more  serious  conside- 
ration ttian  they  have  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  Turney  declared  that  ifeverany  civil  commo- 
lion  should  grow  out  of  the  agitation  of  this  question, 
lie  for  one  would  he  found  fighting  for  Texas  and 


whig  champions  of  1840,  such  as  the  eloquent  Thos. 
F.  Marshall  of  Kentucky  and  others,  are  nobly  bat- 
tling on  our  side,  and  that  the  friends  of  John  Tyler, 
as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  in  the  Philadelphia 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  are  rallying  to  our  banner,  we 
can  proclaim  with  confidence  to  our  Virginia  friends, 
that  the  election  of  Polk  and  Dallas  may  be  looked 
for  with  certainty,  and  upon  the  strongest  grounds:” 
“The  friends  of  John  Tylf.r^  Wc  are  glad  (o 
were  in  a observe  that  the  friends  of  John  Tj*TW. ap by 


i must,  the  same  patriotic  feelings  which  prompted  his  v.  u,.- 
riained;  drawal  from  the  presidential  contest,  are  to  a man 
and  if  they  would  only  display  the  magnanimity  joining  the  standard  of  Polk  and  Dallas— swelling  the 
which  becomes  them,  they  would  at  once  confess  the  already  full  ranks  of  the  unconquerable  democracy.” 
injuslioeof  their  suspicions.  The  denial,  however,  j <‘It  is  evident  that  the  popular  feeling  is  running  in 
is  not  confined  to  Richmond;  for  every  corner  of  Vir-  our  favor,  with  a current  that  will  be  irresistible”  in 
ginia  comes  up  with  the  same  indignant  voice.  Not  November.  We  are  gaining  every  day,  and  the 
the  most  infatuated  whig  has  yet  been  able  to  point  i whigs  are  losing.  Let  us  then  strike  with  still  more 
to  a single  disunionist  in  the  state.  South  Ca- 1 spirit  and  force,  and  the 'same  old  coon’  will  be  bu- 
rolina  herself  lias  come  to  the  rescue.  The  great  i ried  in  the  fall.” 
and  respectable  meeting  which  took  place  in  Charles-  j — 

ton  last  week,  and  whose  very  interesting  proceed-  ! In  is  said  that  figures  cant  lie,  but  that,  wc  think- 
ings we  have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  lli is  morn-  depends  upon  how  they  are  fixed.  The  whigs  (lour- 
ing, speaks  trumpet-tongued,  and  is  strongly  calou-  ish  quite  a different  statement , as  will  be  seen  by  the 
he  slightest  meditated  I following  from  the  National  Intelligencer: 


tncer; 

ERECTION  RETURNS. 

Our  opponents,  here  and  elsewhere,  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  boasting  about  the  falling  off  of  the 
whig  majorities  at  the  elections  which  have  taken 
The  result  of  the  August  elections,  the  general  j place  this  year,  and  vaunlingly  predict  the  certain 
rally  of  the  party  throughout  the  Union  in  favor  of;  defeat  of  the  whig  party  at  the  coming  election,  from 


the  nominated  candidates,  Popic  and  Dallas,  and  the 
retiring  of  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the  course,  have  alto- 
gether, tended  to  renew  confidence  in  the  party,  and 
reinspire  them  with  a prospect  of  success  at  the 
coming  election.  The  tone  of  the  “democratic” 
is  as  confident  as  that  of  the  whig  presses. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

The  New  York  Morning  News,  a journal  started 
recently  by  J.  L.  O’Sullivan  and  others,  and  edited 
with  ability  and  spirit,  thus  recapitulates  our  gains 
! in  the  seven  states  that  have  voted  since  lire  nomi- 
nation of  l’olk  and  Dallas. 

Louisiana—  democratic  gain, 

North  Carolina,  “ 


Indiana, 

Illinois,  “ (1 

Kentucky,  “ “ 

Alabama,  “ “ 

Missouri,  “ “ 

Total  democratic  gain,  in  seven  states,  74,000 
We  will  put  the  above  in  a tabular  form,  slightly 
rounding  the  figures. 


4jG8u 

9,194 

15,698 

13,000 

21,373 

G,480 

4,000 


the  diminution,  as  they  allege,  of  the  popular  vote  in 
its  favor.  Tip  following  table,  compiled  with  great 
care,  will  show  how  incorrect  are  these  assertions, 
and  how  baseless  are  the  predictions  drawn  from 
them.  Whatever  error  may  exist  in  the  subjoined 
statement  (we  know  of  none)  is  in  favor  of  our  op- 
ponents. We  have  not  included  New  Hampshire  or 
Rhode  Island,  because  in  the  first  of  these  there  was  no 
positive  whig,  and  in  the  latter  no  democratic,  oppo- 
sition, at  the  last  elections;  though,  had  there  been, 
yvc  are  of  opinion  that  there  would  have  been  found 
a decided  whig  increase  in  both.  Neither  have  we 
added  Alabama  or  Missouri,  because  we  have  no  re- 
turns approaching  to  completeness  from  either:  we 
know  enough  of  both,  however,  to  he  enabled  to  as- 
sert that  the  whig  cause  lias  gained  in  the  former, 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  has  gone  near  to  achieve  a vic- 
tory. If  these  states  were  added  in,  we  think  the 
whig  gain,  as  evinced  by  the  late  elections  in  these 
states,  compared  with  the  biennial  elections  last  pre- 
ceding, has  not  been  less  than  twenty  thousand  votes.— 
That  tins  is  the  true  mode  of  calculating,  as  showing 
the  present  tendency  of  public  opinion,  must  be  obvi- 
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ous  to  .every  one;  and,  "'hen  it  is  remembered  that 

this  calculation  includes  nearly  all  the  strongholds  of 
locofocoism,  the  whigs  have,  no  reason  to  be  discour- 
aged, but,  on  the,  contrary,  abundant  cause  to  rejoice 
in  this  most  decided  evidence  of  an  approaching  and 
triumpnani  victory. 


Majorities.  Majorities. 

STATES.  1844.  1842,  &c. 

Whig. 

Dem.  Whig.  Dsm. 

North  Carolina  a 3,426 

,,  d 4,745 

Kentucky  b 11,781 

c 8,999 

Louisiana 

d 325  ..  e 1,557 

Connecticut  f 1,017 

f 1.825 

Maryland  g 4,793 

..  ■ It  639 

Virginia  i 864 

j 4,030 

Indiana 

k 2,013 

Illinois 

i 9,293  ,.  p 7,804 

21,881 

9,618  13,744  17,868 

9,618 

13,744 

Whig 

Whig  majority,  12,263 

majority,  4,124 

Whig  maj’ty  at 

preceding  elect’s,  4,124 

16,387 

Whig  increase  in  popular 

vote  since  prec’g  election. 

We  have  left  the  Indiana  majority  for  1844  blank, 
because,  although  we  are  assured  that  the  democra- 
tic majority  of  the  preceding  election  is  destroyed, 
we  do  not,  know  what  is  the  precise  whig  majority  of 
the  present. 

( a)  Governor’s  vote  at  each  election,  (h)  Lieut. 
Governor’s  majority,  (c)  Congressional  majorities, 
1843.  (d)  Election  for  legislature,  (e)  Governor’s 

majority,  1842.  (f)  Governor’s  majority  each  elec- 

tion. (g)  Congressional  election,  1844.  (It)  Go- 
vernor’s majority,  1841-  (i)  Election  for  legislature. 
(j)  Congressional  election,  1843.  (k)  Governor’s 

election,  1843.  ( l ) Congressional  election,  (p)  Go- 
vernor 1842. 

Arid  now  having  paraded  both  hands,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  find  out  the  truth — if  they  can. 

anti-te*as  “democracy.” 

The  “anti-annexation”  portion  of  the  “democra- 
tic” party,  in  the  state  of  N.  York,  remain  earnest 
in  their  protest  against  annexation,  though  they  go 
for  the  annexation  candidate. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  ( Loco  ) 

THE  PR.OFOSED  JOINT  LETTER. 

We  publish  to-day,  as  we  promised,  the  joint  let- 
ter which  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  persons  an- 
swering the  circular.  By  its  positions  we  are  will- 
ing to  abjd<g(~  'They  have  been  carefully  considered. 
^r"Taken  with  deliberate  judgment,  they  will  not  be 
hastily  abandoned. 

We  ask  the  democratic  electors  of  this  state  to 
read  this  letter;  to  weigh  its  statements;  to  study  its 
reasoning.  We  believe  it  contains  unanswerable 
truth,  and  points  out  the  only  course  consistent  with  i 
their  integrity  as  democrats  and  citizens.  We  quar- 
rel not  with  those  who  differ  from  us.  They  maybe 
good  men  and  sincere  democrats.  We  give  our  own 
views  with  the  same  freedom  which  we  yield  to 
them.  But  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  or  our  coun- 
sel can  have  any  influence,  we  advise  our  fellow  de- 
mocrats to  support  the  Baltimore  nominations  with  all 
fidelity,  with  an  energy  and  earnestness  that  know  no 
rest,  and  at  the  same  time  set  their  faces  like  flint 
against  the  “reannexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,”  or  the  mixing  oT  that  question 
with  the  struggles  of  party.  The  letter  it  as  follows: 
“ To  Ike  democratic  republican  electors  of  the  state  of  N. 

. York. 

“Fellow  citizens:  The  present  circumstances  of 
the  democratic  party  induce  us  to  address  you.  It 
has  been  placed  by  the  Baltimore  convention  in  a po- 
sition of  difficulty,  from  which  nothing  can  extricate 
it  but  prudence,  firmness,  and  a recurrence  to  its 
orginal  principles. 

“The  convention  rejected  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to 
whose  nomination  a great  majority  had  been  pledg- 
ed, and  nominated  Mr.  Polk,  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  , and  then 
passed  a resolution,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
pledge  the  whole  party  to  the  annexation  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period.  This  signifies  neither  more  nor  less 
than  annexation  as  soon  as  it  can  receive  the  forms 
of  law,  and  pays  no  regard  to  our  relations  with 
other  nations,  to  the  debu  of  Texas,  or  to  its  state 
institutions. 

“In  this  position,  ought  the  democratic  party  at  the 
north  to  reject  the  nominations  and  abandon  the  con- 
test, or  support  them,  rejecting  the  resolutions  res- 
pecting Texas,  and  taking  measures  to  counteract  its 
tendency?  The  latter  alternative  has  been  wi-ely 
preferred.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  done  silently.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  that,  upon  a sub- 
ject of  such  magnitude,  where  apparent  acquiescence 


might  be  drawn  into  precedent,  the  voice  of  the 
whole  party  should  be  made  known  That  we  may 
do  our  part  towards  this  object,  we  have  united  in  this 
address,  not  merely  to  make  known  our  own  views 
but  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow  electors,  in 
measures  to  counteract  the  tendency  towards  imme- 
diate annexation. 

“We  protest  against  the  resolution,  because, 

“It  was  an  unathorised  act  of  the  convention.  The 
members  had  received  from  their  constituents  no  in- 
struction on  the  subject.  They  were  elected  before 
the  question  had  been  presented  to  the  country. — 
They  were  elected  for  a definite  and  limited  purpose. 
If  they  had  authority  to  pass  any  resolutions,  they 
had  none  to  go  farther  than  to  reiterate  the  old,  es- 
lablishe  I well-known  principles  of  the  party.  They 
were  elected  to  select  candidates  for  office,  not  to 
promulgate  new  creeds  or  annex  provinces. 

“But  if  the  members  of  the  convention  had  had 
the  authority  of  a majority  of  the  constituents  for 
its  resolution,  it  would  not  have  bound  the  minority, 
because  it  was  not  an  exposition  of  any  principle  of 
the  party,  or  of  any  measure  which  those  principles 
require. 

“The  authority  of  party  is  as  limited  as  its  pur- 
pose. Men  having  the  same  views  of  the  principles 
of  their  government,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
those  principles  in  practice.  That  union  is  a party. 
It  is  founded  on  certain  general  principles,  and  is  li- 
mited to  them.  To  adhere  to  them  and  to  concur 
in  such  measures  as  they  require,  is  the  whole 
duty  qf  party  men.  In  all  other  respects,  each  may 
act  and  vote  as  he  judges  right,  without  oomplaint 
from  his  associates. 

“The  democratic  party  has  been  in  existence  from 
the  foundation  of  the  constitution.  Its  principles  are 
as  old  as  the  government,  and  have  since  been  con- 
stantly repeated.  They  are  equality  and  freedom — 
equal  rights  to  all — no  distinction  of  persons — no 
special  privileges,  and  no  restraint  of  the  individual, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  others.  We  regard  every  man  as  a brother 
having  equal  rights  with  ourselves.  We  are  for  the. 
strictest  accountability  of  all  magistrates  and  officers 
of  what  class  soever.  This  is  the  democratic  creed, 
and  the  whole  of  it.  The  measures  of  the  party  are 
.those,  and  those  only,  which  these  principles  tequire. 
S5  far  we  hold  ourselves  bound  as  party  men— but 
no  farther. 

“The  greatest  danger  to  our  institutions  arises 
from  the  tendency  of  parly  to  engross  every  public 
question.  This  comes  of  the  selfishness  of  mere  par- 
tisans, who  seek  to  turn  every  thing  to  their  own 
ends.  We  see  no  more  reason  for  submitting  all 
our  actions  to  its  control,  than  to  the  control  of  fashion 
or  sects. 

“When,  therefore,  a convention  of  party  men 
seek  to  pledge  the  party  to  a measure,  not  within 
these  limits,  we  look  upon  the  act  as  of  no  greater 
farce  than  the  act  of  any  equal  number  of  equally 
respectable  persons.  As  an  opinion  we  adopt  or  re- 
ject it,  as  we  think  it  sound  or  otherwise— as  autho- 
rity we  disregard  it. 

“For  these  reasons,  though  firmly  attached  to  the 
democratic  party,  we  hold  ourselves  not  bound  as 
party  men  by  the  resolution  of  the  convention.  The 
resolution  itself  we  consider  unwise  and  unjust.  We 
condemn  it,  not  because  we  are  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  territory,  or  the  admission  into  our 
Union  of  new  communities— not  that  we  would  not 
resist  the  interference  of  any  European  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  new  world,  a policy  to  which  this 
whole  people  is  devoted,  but  because; 

“1.  We  have  a treaty  with  Mexico,  binding  us  to 
‘inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friendship.’  Texas  is 
now  engaged  in  war  with  Mexico,  and  taking  her, 
we  take  that  with  her,  breaking  our  pledge  of  invio- 
lable peace.  It  is  not  an  act  of  sincere  friendship,  to 
take  to  ourselves  a country  which  once  belonged  to 
tier,  which  she  has  never  surrendered,  and  is  now 
struggling  to  regain.  Our  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  admitted  that  her  forces  had 
actual  possession  of  the  government  of  that  country, 
but  it  admitted  no  more.  It  neither  admitted  nor 
denied  that  Mexico  had  claims  and  rights  in  respect 
to  Texas. 

“2.  Texas  has  an  enormous  public  debt,  which 
she  is  unable  to  pay,  the  amount  of  which  is  unknown 
and  which  must  either  be  assumed  by  us,  or  left,  as 
it  now  is,  a dishonored  claim  upon  an  insolvent  state. 
In  the  latter  case  we  add  nothing  to  the  list  already 
too  great  of  insolvent  or  repudiating  American 
states.  In  the  former  we  assume  for  the  Union  a 
debt  not  contracted  by  it  or  for  it,  an  act  of  doubtful 
power  and  evil  tendency. 

“3.  Texas  is  a slave  country,  and  if  received  with 
its  institutions,  will  claim  admission  into  the  Union, 
with  its  slavery,  its  unequal  representation,  and  its 
requisitions  upon  the  free  states.  We  are  not  abo- 
litionists, and  haye  no  sympathy  with  them,  We 


are  willing  to  abide  by  the  compromise  of  our  fathers. 
We  will  not  obliterate  a line  of  it.  We  will  not  stop 
short  of  it,  but  we  will  not  go  a step  beyond  it.  No- 
threats. no  reproaches,  shall  force  us  beyond  it.  We 
stand  by  the  constitution  of  our  country.  But  when 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  that  constitution  and  com- 
promise to  foreign  countries,  we  take'leave  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  countries  they  are,  and  by  whom  inha- 
bited. 

“It  is  said  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  will  not 
increase  the  number  of  slaves.  H it  were  so,  it  would 
still  increase  our  connection  with  slavery.  Why 
should  we  multiply  our  relations  with  it,  even  if  the 
sum  total  remains  the  same?  If  it  were  proposed  to 
bring  under  the  American  flag  all  the  slave  commu- 
nities of  the  world,  would  ^overcome  your  repug- 
nance to  it,  to  tell  you  that  the  number  of  slaves 
would  not  be  increased? 

“We  are  unwilling  to  give  to  any  foreign  slave- 
holding nation,  these  extraordinary  and  unequal  pri- 
vileges, greater  than  our  own,  which  our  forefathers 
gave  to  their  brethren  and  companions  m arms.  A 
citizen  of  Mississippi,  with  five  slaves,  has  virtually 
as  many  votes  as  four  citizens  of  New  York.  If  Texas 
ever  comes  into  this  Union,  no  one  of  its  citizens 
shall  have  with  our  consent,  more  power  than  a citi- 
zen of  our  own  state. 

“But  they  err,  who  think  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  will  not  increase  slavery  and  the  number  of 
slaves.  The  annexation  is  pressed  upon  us  by  a por- 
tion of  the  south  as  a new  source  of  prosperity  for 
slave  industry,  and  a new  guarantee  to  their  institu- 
tions. Do  they  not  know  their  own  interest  better 
than  we?  Political  economy  and  our  own  experience 
both  teach  us  a different  lesson.  Slavery  has  in- 
creased in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  since  the  an- 
nexation of  Louisiana’.  Slave  breeding  is  always 
commensurate  with  slave  markets.  Population  ex- 
pands with  the  means  of  its  subsistence  and  the  de- 
mand for  Us  industry.  To  increase  the  market  and 
the  value  of  the  labor,  is  to  increase  the  population. 
No  law  of  political  economy  is  more  certain. 

“For  these  reasons  we  are  firmly  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  any  shape  in 
which  it  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. But  we  cannot  consent  to  see  whig  candidates 
elected  abd  whig  policy  carried  out  in  the  general 
government.  Nor  shall  that  ever  happen,  if  any  ef- 
forts of  ours  can  prevent  it.  The  great  principles  of 
our  party  were  never  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  a majority  of  the  American,  people  than  at  this 
moment,  and  if  the  election  can  be  made  to  rest  on 
them,  we  shall  assuredly  prevail.  How  shall  we  se- 
parate the  true  issues  from  the  false?  How  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  wishes  and  duties  which  the 
error  of  the  Baltimore  convention  has  created,  is 
the  question  we  have  anxiously  considered.  We  see 
no  means  of  doing  so,  but  to  support  the  nominations 
made  at  Baltimore,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
the  nomination  of  members  of  congress  opposed  to 
this  annexation.  The  president  can  do  nothing  of 
lumself  if  the  two  houses  are  of  a different  opinion. 
To  this  point,  then,  we  invite  your  particular  atten- 
tion. You  can,  if  you  choose,  ^effectually  counteract 
the  tendency  to  annexation,  by  electing  members  of 
congress  opposed  to-  it.  You  are  about  to  elect  thirty- 
four  members  of  the  lower  house  of  congress,  and  a 
state  legislature  that  will  elect  one  member  of  the 
senate.  If  we  might  he  allowed  lo  counsel  you  at 
this  crisis,  we  would  do  so,  and  earnestly  entreat  you 
not  to  falter  in  your  support  of  the  Baltimore  nomi- 
nations but  at  the  same  time  to  nominate  for  those 
elections  no  man  who  is  committed  to  this  scheme 
this  unwise,  unjust,  un-American  scheme  of  adding 
Texas  to  our  dominions,  without  even  a plausible 
pretext,  with  indecent  haste,  regardless  of  treaties 
and  consequences,  with  its  war,  its  debt,  its  slave 
institutions,  and  their  preponderating  political  power. 
“July  J 5,  1844.” 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Townsend  who  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  circular,  does  not  assent  to 
so  much  of  the  above  letter  as  refers  to  the  question 
of  slavery. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

THE  ANTI-TEXAS  CIRCULAR  AND  THE  JOINT  LETTER. 

From  the  t-ime  that  the  “Circular”  was  published, 
the  signers  of  it  felt  that  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  intended  the  “joint  letter”  was  already  answer- 
ed. Although  that  was  a private  communication,  and 
therefore  not  the  mode  in  which  they  would  choose 
to  communicate  with  the  public,  it  has  served  to 
state  the  distinction  between  supporting  the  demo- 
cratic nominees  and  promoting  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  to  advise  those  democrats  who  cannot  do 
the  latter  not  to  admit  the  former. 

The  reception  which  it  has  received  has  been  such 
as  to  confirm  them  in  their  belief,  that  it  was  judi- 
cious and  well-timed.  From  all  quarters,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  they  have  received  assurances  of 
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concurrence  in  their  positions.  No  public  man  in 
this  state,  whose  opinion  is  of  any  consequence,  has 
said,  or  will  say,  that  he  thinks  the  annexation  a 
party  question,  or  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  will 
determine  anything  in  relation  to  it. 

The  hopes  of  the  vvhigs  rested  on  fastening  this 
scheme  upon  us  a party  question.  We  have  heard 
them  say  “you  cannot  separate  your  party  from  im- 
mediate annexation,  if  you  take  Mr.  Polk  you  take 
that;  you  cannot  get  your  people  to  see  the  distinc- 
tion; they  will  not  take  the  annexation,  and  for  that 
reason  will  not  vole  with  you.1'  We  have  replied 
uniformly:  “we  can  and  we  will  do  it — we  will 
show  our  people  a way  in  which  they  can  vote  for 
otir  candidates  without  sanctioning  the  Texas 
schemes.”  We  think  we  have  done  so.  We  think 
we  have  persuaded  many  democrats  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Polk,  who  would  as  soon  cut  off  their  hands  as  lift 
them  for  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas. 

If  there  be  any  democrat  inclined  to  think  our 
course  impolitic,  we  heg  him  to  reflect  again.  Let 
him  call  to  mind  the  number  of  democrats  known  to 
him  to  be  lukewarm,  in  consequence  of  this  foolish 
effort  to  mix  Texas  with  democracy,  and  ask  him- 
self whether  we  can  afford  to  lose  their  votes.  Let 
him  also  ask  himself,  as  he  values  consistency,  what 
other  course  he  would  have  had  us  to  take.  We 
could  not  remain  silent — silence  was  acquiescence. 
If  we  spoke  at  all,  we  could  speak  only  the  lan- 
guage of  truth  and  remonstrance..  We  could  say  no 
less  than  we  have  said. 

If  there  be  any  inclined  to  object  to  the  confiden- 
tial character  of  the  circular,  we  beg  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  have  had  it  public. .That  would  have  been  ad- 
mitting the  whigs  of  the  whole  country  to  our  pri- 
vate consultations.  The  letter  was  in  its  nature  con- 
fidential. It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  was  the  in- 
itiatory step  to  a public  act — as  such  it  could  not  be 
public.  If  made  so,  the  second  act  became  at  once 
superfluous.  We  did  not  wish  to  make  the  whigs' 
parties  to  our  own  party  consultations.  No  true  man 
could  wish  it.  They  who  violated  confidence,  and 
published  it,  were  either  so  simple  as  not  to  see  what 
they  were  doing,  cr  they  meant  to  be  treacherous  to 
the  party.  It  was  as  if  one  present  at  a private  mee- 
ting of  Inends,  held  to  explain  and  reconcile  differ- 
ences, should  publish  all  that:  took  place,  the  com- 
plaints, the  recriminations.,  the  various  plans  propos- 
ed. No  friend  could  be  capable  of  it. 

But  now  as  the  circular  has  been  published,  and 
has  had  the  effect  intended  by  the  letter,  no  motive 
remains  for  procuring  further  signatures  to  it,  or 
publishing  those  already  obtained.  Nothing  remains 
indeed  for  ourselves  but  to  explain  more  at  large  our 
own  motives.  That  will  be  done  by  the  letter  it- 
self, which  had  been  prepared.  It  will  be  published 
because  the  circular  is  imperfect  without  it.  It  is  a 
part  of  (he  transaction,  and  the  whole  must  be  taken 
together.  It  would  have  been  published  sooner,  bpt 
for  the  absence  from  the  city  of  some  of  the  signers 
of  the  circular.  We  shall  give  it  to  our  readers  to- 
morrow. 'I  lie  replies  which  have  been  received 
will  not  be  published,  because  we  do  not  publish  pri- 
vate letters,  without  permission  of  the  writers.  If 
any  one  desires  his  own  answer  to  be  published,  we 
will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

It  now  rests  with  the  democratic  electors  of  this 
state  to  manifest  by  some  public  act  their  intention 

not  to  consider  the  annexation  a party  question. 

That  being  done  the  state  will  be  sale.  It  can  be 
done  by  the  Syracuse  convention  that  is  about  to 
meet.  It  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  state,  that  the 
convention  which  most  nearly  represents  them,  should 
put  down  the  agitators  of  this  Texas  scheme.  It  can 
be  done  in  either  ol  two  modes,  by  declaring  ex- 
pressly that  the  annexation  is  an  open  question,  or 
by  setting  forth  the  questions  involved  in  the  contest, 
omitting  all  mention  of  ibis.  In  one  of  these  modes, 
we  trust  the  convention  will  show  its  sense  of  the 
matter. 

A LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Clay  totwo  gentle- 
men of  Alabama  we  take  from  the  Norik  Alabamian 
of  the  lGlh  instant. 

Ashland,  27 Ih  July,  1S44. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  favor  informing 
me  that  my  views,  as  disclosed  in  my  letter  from  Ra- 
leigh, on  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  are 
misconceived,  il  not  misrepresented  in  your  quarter; 
and  that  is  supposed  that  1 have  changed  my  opinion 
from  what  it  was  in  1819.  I endeavored  to  express 
myself  in  that  letter  as  expliciiy  as  I could,  and  I do 
not  think  now  that  it  can  be  fairly  misinterpreted. 

In  1819,  when  I addressed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  executive  had  negociated  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  by  which  Texas  was  ceded  to  that  power,  but, 
congress  had  not  then  given  any  sanction  to  the  ces- 
sion. 1 believe  now,  and  1 thought  then,  that  the 
treaty  making  power  is  not  competent,  without  the 


concurrence  of  congress,  to  rede  away  any  territory 
belonging  to  the  U.  Slates.  But  congress,  by  repeated 
acts,  subsequently  manifested  ils  approbation  of  the 
treaty;  and  these  acts  rendered  it  as  valid  and  obliga- 
tory upon  the  United  States,  as  if  congress  had  given 
its  assent,  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  l he  treaty.  At 
that  period  of  1819,  Texas,  as  claimed  by  us,  was 
unpeopled.  No  hostile  incursions  had  been  made  in- 
to it  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  1S25  and 
1827,  there  were  but  few  inhabitants  of  Texas,  con 
sisting  of  some  colonists,  placed  there  under  the  au- 
thority of  Mexico.  At  neither  of  the  three  periods 
above  mentioned  had  any  slate  or  section,  in  this 
Union,  manifested  any  opposition  to  Texas  compos- 
ing a part  of  it.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Adams’ 
.administration  offered  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  for 
Texas,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a war  be 
tween  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  that  it  could  not  there- 
fore have  believed  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas  at 
that  time,  Would  have  involved  the  United  States  in 
war  with  Spain.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  late  treaty  could  not  hare  compromitted 
our  peace. 

Mr.  Adams  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  Texas. 
Two  foreign  powers  claimed  it.  Mexico  was  in  pos- 
session, and  Spain  was  doing  nothing  to  assert  and 
enforce  her  claim.  Her  representative  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  stipulate,  in  a convention,  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Mexico,  although  that  conven 
lion  was  not  ratified  by  Spain. 

Mr.  Adams  had  a right  to  authorize  the  negotia- 
tion of  a treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas  with 
both  or  either  of  the  powers^claiming  it.  It  was  na- 
tural that  he  should  begin  with  that  power  which 
had  the  possession  of  Texas.  Spain  had  interposed 
no  obstacle.  She  had  made  no  declaration  that  she 
would  regard  the  acquisition  of  Texas  as  an  act  of 
war.  In  point  of  fact,  no  overture  was  formally  made 
to  Mexico,  to  purchase  Texas,  no  negociation  was 
opened,  no  treaty  was  concluded.  If  a negotiation 
had  commenced,  or  if  a treaty  had  been  signed,  and 
Spain  had  protested,  the  prudent  and  cautious  poli- 
cy which  characterised  Mr.  Adams’  administration, 
would  undoubtedly  have  prompted  him  to  quiet 
Spain,  and  accommodate  the  matter,  previous  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  with- 
out plunging'them  in  war  with  Spain.  How  totally  dif- 
ferent are  all  the  circumstances  under  which,  with 
Mr.  Adams’  authority,  I authorized  the  overture  to 
Mexico,  from  those:  which  attended  Ihe  recent  treaty 
of  Mr.  Tyler!  So  far  from  Mexico  being  silent,  she 
repeatedly  and  solemnly  declared  that  she  would  con- 
sider annexation  as  war  with  her,  Texas  was  no 
longer  an  uninhabited  country.  It  had  been  wrested 
from  the  dominion  of  Mexico  by  citizens,  many  of 
whom  went  armed  from  the  United  States.  The 
war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  had  not  been  termi- 
nated by  any  treaty  of  peace.  Mr.  Tyler  not  only 
did  not  consult  Mexico,  but  he  announced  that  her 
assent  to  the  annexation  was  altogether  unn  ecessary. 
And  he  proceeded  to  conclude  a treaty,  embracing  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  and  a numerous  population 
not  comprehended  in  the  Texas  which  the  U.  States 
ceded  to  Spain  in  1819. 

In  the  mean  time  too,  a powerful  opposition  had 
arisen  in  the  U.  Slates  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  them.  Several  states  had  declared,  through 
their  legislatures,  against  it,  and  others,  ii  not  whole 
sections  of  the  Union,  were  believed  to  be  adverse  to 
it.  This  was  the  opposition  to  the  measure,  which, 
in  my  Raleigh  letter,  I spoke  of  as  a ‘considerable  and 
respectable' port  ion  of  the  confederacy .’  I did  not 
refer  to  persons  but  to  states  or  sections. 

Under  such  circumstances  I could  not  but  regard 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  at  this  time,  as  compromit- 
ting  the  honor  of  my  country,  involving  it  in  a war, 
in  which  the  sympathies  of  all  Christendom  would  be 
against  us,  and  endangering  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  1 thought  then,  and  still  believe,  that  nation- 
al dishonor,  foreign  war,  and  distraction  and  divi- 
sion at  home  were  too  great  sacrifices  to  make  for 
the  acquisition  of  Texas. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  by 
what  policy  I would  be  guided,  in  the  event  of  my 
election  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as I do  not  think  it  right  to  announce  in  advance, 
what  will  be  the  course  of  a future  administration  in 
respect  to  a question  with  a foreign  power.  I have, 
however,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  far  from  hav- 
ing any  personal  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as, 1 should  be  glad  to  see  it,  without  dishonor — 
without  war,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Union, 
and  upon  just  and  fair  terms.  I do  not  think  that  the 
subject  of  slavery  ought  to  affect  the  question,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Whether  Texas  be  independent, 
or  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  1 do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  prolong  or  shorten  the  duration  of  that 
institution.  It  is  destined  to  become  extinct,  at  some 
distant  day,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  operation  of  the 
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inevitable  laws  of  population,  ll  would  be  umvi.se  i>> 
refuse,  a parmanent  acquisition,  which  will  exist  ns 
long  as  Ihe  globe  remains,  ori  account  of  a temporary 
institution. 

In  the  contingency  of  my  election,  to  which  you 
have,  adverled,  if  the  affair  of  acquiring  Texas  should 
become  a subject  of  consideration,  1 should  be  govern- 
ed by  the  state  of  facl,  and  the  stale  of  public  opin 
ion  existing  at  the  time  I might  be  called  upon  to  act. 
Above  all,  I should  be  governed  by  the  paramount 
duty  of  preserving  this  Union  entire,  and  in  harmony, 
regarding  it  as  I do  ns  the  great  guaranty  of  every 
political  and  public  blessing,  under  providence, 
which,  as  a free  people,  we  arc  permitted  to  enjoy. 
I am  gentlemen,  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant. 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Thomas  M.  Peters  and  John  M Jackson. 

A LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY  ON  DUELLING. 

In  reply  to  a letter  recently  addressed  to  him  by  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
counties,  Pa. 

Ashland,  August  J,  1844. 

Gentlemen — I duly  received  your  letter  of  the 
1.5th  ult.  on  the  subject  of  duelling,  and  1 appreciate 
fully  the  friendly,  pious,  and  palriotic  motives  which 
prompted  you  to  address  it  to  me.  Pernicl'ous  as  the 
practice  undoubtedly  is,  I hope  you  will  excuse  me 
when  1 say  there  are  other  questions,  in  our  public 
affairs,  of  much  higher  and  of  more  general  impor- 
tance. The  victims,  or  votaries  of  that  practice  are 
but  few  in  number,  and  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
immense  number  of  sufferers  from  the  rejection  of 
wise  measures  of  national  policy,  or  the  adoption  of 
those  of  an  opposite  character. 

I expressed  in  strong  terms  of  condemnation,  my 
opinion  against  duelling  in  a letter  which  I addiess- 
to  my  constituents,  in  March,  1824,  wiiich  is  to  be 
found  in  the  published  collection  of  my  speeches. — 
Again,  within  a few  years  past,  I gave  evidence  of 
my  strong  disapprobation  of  it,  by  voting,  in  the  se- 
nate of  the  United  States,  for  the  bill  for  suppressing 
duelling  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  these  proofs  of  my  sentiments,  I think  gen- 
tlemen, you  ought  to  be  satisfied.  But  you  ask  me 
whether,  if  I were  challenged  to  fight  a duel,  I would 
reject  the  invitation?  Considering  my  age,  which 
is  now  past  G7,  I feel  that  I should  expose  myself  to 
ridicule  i!  I were  to  proclaim  whether  I would  or 
would  not  fight  a duel.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  unlikely  events  that  can  possibly  be  imagined, 
and  I cannot  conceive  a case  in  which  I should  be 
provoked  or  tempted  to  go  to  the  field  of  combat. — 
But,  as  I cannot  foresee  all  the  contingencies  which 
may  possibly  arise  in  the  short  rernStint  of  my  life 
and  for  the  reason  which  I have  already  s'nieu. 
avoiding  any  exposure  of  myself  to  ridicule,  I cannot 
reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  propriety  to  make  a declara- 
tion one  way  or  the  other. 

You  have,  gentlemen, done  me  some  but  not  full 
justice,  in  respect  to  the  affair  of  the  lamented  Cilley. 
When  I first  obtained  any  knowledge  of  his  diffi- 
culty with  Mr.  Graves,  I did  not'  then  think  there 
was  the  smallest  occasion  for  a combat  between  them. 
I believed,  from  the  first,  that  the  matter  would  be, 
amicably  accommodated;  to  that  end  all  my  exertions 
were  directed.  1 did  not  know  that  it  was  not  ac- 
commodated, until  the  day  when,  and  after  the  par- 
ties went  out  to  fight.  On  that  day  I was  confined  to 
my  room  by  illness,  and  it  was  altogether  acciden- 
tal, that  I obtained  information  that  the  parties  had 
gone  out.  But  I was  neither  informed  as  to  the 
place,  or  the  hour  of  their  meeting.  Contrary  to  the 
impression  which  you  entertain,  I did  advise  the  em- 
ployment of  the  police  to  arrest  the  parties  and  to 
prevent  the  duel.  The  constables  accordingly  went 
out  in  search  of  them,  but  like  myself,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting,  they 
mistook  the  route,  aud  failed  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object.  If  you  would  read  attentively  the 
whole  oi  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wise,  to 
which  you  have  referred,  you  will  find  that  it  sus- 
tains the  preceding  statement.  I am,  gentlemen, 
with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  ob’t  serv’t. 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Plumer,  &c. 

We  copy  from  the  Mecklenberg  N.  C.  Jeffersoni- 
an, Ihe  following  Jeffers,  in  reply  to  invitations  to 
attend  the  late  barbacue  of  the  democratic  party  on 
the  23d  ult.  in  that  county: 

Washington,  June  30,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  lam  honored  by  your  note- of  the 
15th  inst.,  tendering  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
publican party  of  Mecklenburg  county,  an  invitation 
to  a barbacue  at  Charlotte,  on  the  23d  of  July  next. 

I regret  that  my  official  duties  here,  compel  me  to 
decline  its  acceptance,  as  strong  a3  is  the  inducement 
which  the  occasion  and  the  place  hold  out  to  accept. 

I am  highly  flattered  by  the  cordiality  of  your  invi- 
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tation,  and  (he  grounds  on  which  you  placed,  it. — 
There  is  nothing  which  I have  more  at  heart,  than  to 
see  restored  and  placed  in  the  ascendency  in  their 
full  vigor  the  old  principles  of  the  republican  party. 
My  conviction  is  deep  and  of  long  standing,  that  on 
it  the  duration  of  our  glorious  political  system  de- 
pends. It  is  that  alone  which  can  resist  the  fatal 
tendency  to  consolidation,  which  for  many  years  has 
marked  the  progress  of  our  government,  and  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  increasing  confusion,  cor- 
ruption, and  loss  of  confidence,  as  it  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  its  consummation.  It  has  been 
my  destiny  to  stand  in  opposition  to  this  fatal  tenden- 
cy a large  portion  of  my  political  life,  often  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  If  it  is  ever  to  be 
arrested  it  must  be  speedily  done.  It  will  soon  be 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
approaching  contest.  Should  the  republican  party 
succeed,  and  should  they  in  good  faith,  earnestly  and 
early  commence  the  great  work  of  bringing  back  the 
government  to  the  original  principles  and  policy  of 
the  party,  the  hopes  of  the  founders  of  our  political 
system  may  still  be  realized,  our  liberties  preserved, 
and  our  free,  popular,  federal  inslitutions  be  ever  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  But  if  not.  ills  to  ire  fear- 
ed, the  opposite  will  be  our  doom.  In  conclusion,  I 
offer  the  following  sentiment: 

The  republican  party : May  it  succeed  in  the  coming 
election,  and  may  its  success  be  followed  by  the  res- 
toration and  firm  establishment  of  its  original  prin- 
ciples and  policy.  With  great  respect,  I am,  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Cherry  Hill , July  12,  1844.. 

Gentlemen:  As  I set  off  in  a few  days  for  the 
Limestone  region  of  Tennessee,  by  the  advice  of  my 
medical  friends,  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  be 
with  you  on  the  23d  inst.  I beg  you  to  be  assured, 
however,  that  I take  a deep  interest  in  the  political 
conflict  now  pending  between  the  two  great  parties 
of  our  country,  sincerely  believing  that  the  princi- 
ples and  measures  of  the  whigs  would,  if  carried 
into  practice,  corrupt  the  government,  demoralize 
largo  portions  of  the  people,  oppress  and  impoverish 
the  great  agricultural  masses,  and  finally  destroy  the 
public  liberty.  I am,  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  george  .McDuffie. 
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LETTER.  RROM  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

Hermitage , June  25(/i,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 
invitation  you  were  pleased  to  address  to  me  on  be- 
half of  the  democracy  of  Kentucky,  to  be  convened 
at  Haj-ygtf-hurg  .on  the  12th  of  July. 

The  state  of  my  health  making  it  impossible  for 
me  to  undertake  a journey  of  that  distance,  I can  do 
no  more  than  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me,  and  express  rny  regret  that  I cannot  have  the 
gratification  of  meeting  my  democratic  friends  or. 
that  occasion. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  approaching  presiden- 
tial election  are  great  and  important,  and  not  the 
least  of  them,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  question  of 
annexing  Texas  to  our  Union. 

On  the  latter  subject,  you  are  aware  that  my  opi- 
nion has  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  two  years. 
It  was  founded  mainly  on  the  importance  of  that 
territory  to  our  safety  in  a military  point  of  view: 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  that  the  measure  is 
sustained  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject.  But  it  appears  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  is  sought  to  lie  justified  by  the 
supposed  right  of  Mexico,  who  yet  maintains  a quasi 
war  with  Texas,  to  be  first  consulted.  This  opinion 
has  been  so  'conclusively  refuted  by  your  learned 
Judge  Bibb,  and  other  able  jurists,  that  I think  it 
lias  ceased  to  be  a shield  for  those  who  oppose  the 
acquisition  of  that  territory.  The  opposition  at  last 
will  be  found  to  rest  on  no  other  grounds  than  such 
as  have  been  disclosed  in  the  British  parliament,  and 
Mexican  consent  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  Ilian  permission  from  Great  Britain;  and  ibis 
permission,  as  has  been  indicated  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
will  be  withheld  unless  slavery  can  be  abolished  in 
Texas.  ( 

This  is  t he  true  question,  and  it  is  useless  to  dis- 
guise it:  Shall  the  United  States  fail  to  adopt  a 
measure  admitted  to  he  essential  to  her  safety,  un- 
less she  can  obtain  the  consent  of  Great  -Britain, 
who,  without  any  authority,  or  the  pretence  of  any. 
becomes  a voluntary  meddler  in  the  matter? 

Texas  is  as  independent  of  Mexico  as  the  United 
States  arc',  and  all  who  know  the  true  condition  of 
the  two  countries,  will  admit  that  this  independence 
cannot  be  altered  without  the  interference  of  fo- 
reign powers. 

If  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Florida  or 
Louisiana  to  our  Union,  were  reserved  for  our  con- 


sideration and  action  at  this  day,  England  would 
have  as  much  right  to  thwart  it  as  she  now  has  the 
annexation  of  Texas;  and  she  undoubtedly  would  ex- 
ercise the  right  if  we  were  timid  or  foolish  enough 
to  allow  her. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  false  appearances.  If 
slavery  be  an  evil,  there  are  other  evils  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  us,  ami  one  of  these  would  be  unques- 
tionably an  interference  with  the  subject  so  far  as  it 
is  incorporated  with  our  federal  system,  by  a foreign 
government.  But  is  slavery  an  evil  which  England 
wishes  to  eradicate?  Do  the  principle's  of  religion, 
or  the  suggestions  of  philosophy,  teach  her  to  over- 
look the  starving  condition  of  her  own  people,  until 
she  can  teach  us  that  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  white  and  black  races  in  this  country  and  in 
Texas  must  be  changed  or  modified?  It  is  more  ra- 
tional to  suppose  that  her  highest  and  first  object 
would  be  to  feed  and  clothe  her  own  people,  and 
that  the  anxiety  of  her  statesmen  on  this  subject, 
leads  them  to  overlook  the  interest  of  oilier  nations 
while  they  are  advancing  that  of  their  own. 

However  this  may  be,  let  us  do  what  is  right,  in 
itself,  and  necessary  to  the  protection  and  security  of 
our  free  institutions.  Tiie  annexation  of  Texas  will 
do  no  wrong  to  any  other  nation.  It  will  give  our 
Union  strength  in  the  same  manner  that  Louisiana 
and  Florida  did  so.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  it  will 
extend  our  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial resources. 

There  are  other  and  equally  cogent  reasons  in  fa- 
vor of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union,  but  I 
have  not  the  time  to  trace  them  here,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary; my  object  in  noticing  your  reference  to  the 
subject,  is  simply  to  assure  you,  that  ! deem  it  now 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, whose  judgment  I doubt  not  will  be  wise  and 
just.  Respectfully,  your  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSQN. 

Hon.  T.  P.  Moore,  and  others,  committee. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  ADAMS — EMANCIPATION. 

The  anniversary  of  the  West  India  Emancipation 
was  celebrated  on  the  1st  Aug.  at  various  places  in 
New  England.  At  Concord  an  oration  was  delivered 
by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  at  Bingham  there  was 
a meeting  of  500  in  a grove,  a pic  nic,  &c.  The 
following  letter  was  read: 

Miss  Thaxter:  In  declining  the  invitation  which 
I received  last  summer  tp  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  first  of  August,  it  was  in  no  wise  my  intention  to 
express  disapprobation  of  the  celehration  itself. — 
The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  parliament  of  that  realm,  was  an 
event,  at  which  if  the  whole  human  race  could  have 
been  concentrated  in  one  yier-on,  the  heart  of  that 
person  would  have  leaped  for  joy.  The  restoration 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  human  beings  from  a 
state  of  grinding  oppression  to  the  rights  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  God  of  Nature  at  their  birth,  was 
of  itself  a cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  pure  in  heart 
throughout  the  habitable  earth.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  nor  the  most  radiant  glory  of  that  clay.  It  was 
the  pledge  of  power  and  of  will  of  the  mightiest  na- 
tion upon  the  globe,  that  the  bondage  of  man  shall 
cease;  that  the  manacle  and  fetter  shall  drop  from 
every  limb;  that  the  ties  of  nature  shall  no  longer  be 
outraged  by  man’s  inhumanity  to  man;  that  the  self- 
evident  truths  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
shall  no  longer  be  idle  mockeries,  belied  by  the  tran- 
scendent power  of  slavery  welded  into  our  constitu- 
tion. It  was  the  voice  of  the  herald,  like  that  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  proclaiming,  as 
with  the  trump  of  the  archangel,  tiiat  the  standing, 
fundamental  policy  of  the  British  empire  was  thence- 
forth the  peaceable  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  world. 

Well  then  may  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  man 
rejoice  at  the  annual  return  of  that  day.  Well  may 
they,  from  far  and  wide,  assemble  and  meet  together 
in  mutual  gratulalion  at  the  return  of  so  blessed  a 
day.  Well  may  they  come  in  crowds  to  cheer  and 
encourage  one  another  to  contribute,  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  to  the  final  consummation  of 
this  glorious  and  stupendous  undertaking.  My  un- 
willingness to  participate  in  it  arose  only  from  shame 
for  the  honor  and  good  name  of  my  country,  whose 
government,  under  a false  and  treacherous  pretence 
of  co-operating  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  one  of  the  forms  of  this  execrable  system  of 
slavery,  has  been  now  for  a series  of  years  pursuing 
and  maturing  a counteraction  of  the  purpose  of  uni- 
versal emancipation,  and  organizing  an  opposite 
system  for  the  maintenance,  preservation,  propaga- 
tion, and  perpetuation  of  slavery  throughout  the 
earth. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  this  unhqllowed  purpose 
has  been  constantly,  perseveringly,  and  unblushingly 
persisted  in,  with  a pertinacity  of  exertion  and  a 
perfidy  in  the  use  of  means  never  surpassed  by  any 


conspiracy  ever  formed  against  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. The  dismemberment  of  the  neighboring  re- 
public of  Mexico,  the  re-institution  of  slavery 
throughout  an  immense  portion  of  her  territory,  and 
the  purchase  or  conquest  of  California,  with  the  ly- 
ing pretension  of  re-annexing  Texas  to  this  Union, 
have  been  and  yet  are  among  the  profligate  and  un- 
principled means.  An  absurd  and  preposterous  at- 
tempt to  pick  a quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  upon  false 
and  frivolous  pretences,  is  another.  The  utter  pros- 
tration of  the  exclusive  constitutional  power  of  con- 
gress to  declare  war — the  whole  compound  budget  of 
blunders  and  of  crimes — the  abortive  negotiation  of 
a treaty  of  plunder  and  robbery,  which  the  seriate 
had  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  almost 
unanimously  to  reject — the  glaring  falsehood  by 
which  the  Texans  themselves  were  inveigled  into  the 
negotiation — all  these,  and  many  more  enormities  of 
th,e  deepest  dye,  are  but  parts  and  parcels  of  the 
agony  of  slavery,  struggling  for  existence  and  per- 
petuation against  the  awakening  conscience  of  man- 
kind. 

The  abortion  of  slave  mongering  diplomacy,  mis- 
called a treaty,  attempted  in  the  last  hours  of  an 
administration  detested  and  despised  even  by  its  own 
partisans,  is  the  last  act  of  this  knot  of  conspirators 
against  human  freedom.  Their  foul  and  filthy  pur- 
pose lias  at  length  been  extorted  from  them.  It  is, 
by  an  exterminating  war,  to  rob  Mexico  of  her  pro- 
vinces and  to  defend  and  perpetuate  slavery  by  open 
war  against  England  for  undertaking  to  abolish  it 
throughout  the  world.  A self-styled  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  two  successive  secretaries  of  state 
of  his  appointment,  have  with  shameless  effrontery 
avowed,  that  their  project  of  » holesale  treachery, 
robbery,  and  murder,  was  undertaken  and  pursued 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  overreaching,  over- 
turning, and  destroying  the  syclem  of  policy  of  the 
British  nation  to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world.  1 have  long  foreseen  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  two  systems  towards 
ifiis  issue,  and  have  given  formal  warning  to  my 
countrymen  of  it,  by  speeches  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  183G,  1839,  and  IS  12,  by  addresses  to 
my  constituents,  in  1837,  at  Quincy,  in  1842,  at 
Braintree,  and  in  1S43  at  Dedham,  and  by  an  address 
signed  by  22  other  members  of  congress  and  myself, 
to  the  people  of  the  free  states  at  the  close  of  the 
se  sion  of  ’43 — an  address  falsely  charged  by  the 
forty  ball  weather- cock  hero  of  Texan  annexation, 
nullification,  anu  the  blessings  of  slavery,  as  threat- 
ening the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

1 have  seen  the  steady  and  gradual  approaches  of 
the  two  systems  to  the  conflict  of  mortal  combat,  in 
ail  their  phases,  from  the  strictly  confidential  letter 
of  Andrew  Jackson  of  10th  December,  1833,  to  the 
secretary,  not  governor  of  Arkansas  territory,  to 
dial  consummate  device  of  slaveholding  democracy, 
the  two-third’ rule  of  the  late  democratic  convention 
at  Baltimore,  and  to  the  casting  down  of  the  giove 
of  defiance,  by  our  present  secretary  of  state  in  his 
letter  to  the  British  plenipotentiary-,  of  18th  April 
last.  Tfie  glove  was  indeed  not  taken  up.  We  are 
yet  to  learn  vvitli  what  ears  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
of  slavery,  was  listened  to  by  the  British  queen  and 
her  ministers.  We  are  yet  to  learn  whether  the  suc- 
cessor of  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  England,  and 
her  Burlejghs  and  Wal&inghams,  upon  hearing  that 
their  avowed  purposes  to  promote  universal  emanci- 
pation and  the  extinction  of  slavery  upon  the  earth 
is  to  be  met  by  the  man-robbers  of  our  own  country 
with  exterminating  war,  will  like  craven  cowards 
turn  their  backs  and  fiee,  or  eat  their  own  words,  or 
disclaim  tiie  purpose  which  they  have  avowed.  That, 
Miss  Thaxter,  is  the  issue  filing  in  their  faces -by 
president  Tyler,  and  his  secretary  John  C.  Calhoun. 
And  that  is  the  issue  to  which  they  have  pledged,  to 
the  extent  and  beyond  the  extent  of  their  power, 
you  and  me  and  the  free  people  of  this  Union,  and 
their  prosperity,  for  life  and  death,  for  peace  and 
war,  time  and  eternity. 

Shall  vve  respond  affirmatively  to  that  pledge?  No! 
by  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy!  No!  My  he.art 
is  full  to  overflowing,  but  I have  no  more  room  for 
words.  Proceed,  Xhen',  to  celebrate  and  solemnize 
the  emancipation  of  eight  hundred  Ihousan'd  British 
slaves,  whose  bonds  have  been  loosened  by  British 
hands.  Invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  with 
prayer  that  the  day  may  speedily  come  when  the 
oppressed  millions  of  our  own  land  shall  he  raised 
to  the  dignity  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  freedom,  and 
when  the  soil  of  Texas  herself  shall  be  as  free  as 
our  own.  I cannot  be  with  you,  forage  and  infirmi- 
ty forbid;  but  for  every  supplication  breathed  by  you 
for  the  universal  emancipation  of  man  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  upon  earth,  my  voice  shall  re- 
spond Amen!  From  your  faithful  friend  and  kins- 
man, JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Miss  Anna  Quincy  Thaxter,  Hingham. 

Quincy,  29 th  July,  1844. 
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THE  TEXAS  TRESS  ON  ANNEXATION. 

The  Galveston  Civilian  says:  “The  annexation  fe- 
ver is,  we  are  happy  to  stale,  now  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  other  side  of  the  Sabine.  Like  the 
grippe,  it  has  been  of  a much  milder  type  and  passed 
off  much  sooner  here  than  in  the  United  Stales.— 
Solitary  and  alone,  we  have  until  recently  held  the 
only  pen,  a feeble  one  it  is  true,  which  has  been  di- 
rected against  this  measure-,  but  succor  has  at  length 
come  forward,  and  the  large,  intelligent,  and  respec- 
table class  of  citizens  who  have  stood  opposed  to  the 
measure,  are  likely  to  find  other  and  abler  advocates 
of  their  opinions.  At  the  outset  of  the  negotiations, 
it  was  assumed,  with  more,  confidence  than  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  This 
was  a mere  guess,  like  the  one  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
(viz:  that  two-thirds  of  the  U.  S.  senate  would  vote 
for  the  treaty)  and  a better  knowledge  of  facts  has 
proved  that  both  were  erroneous.  Its  friends  here 
are  astonished  to  find  the  opposition  to  it  so  strong 
and  successful.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that 
from  all  quarters,  the  evidences  are  strong  and  pal- 
pable of  a growing  aversion  to  ihe  scheme.” 

The  Washington  (Texas)  Vindicator  says:  “If  an- 
nexation fail,  under  the  favorable  combination  of 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  conceived,  it  is  lost 
forever,  proving  conclusively  that  a higher  destiny 
awaits  us,  than  to  shrink  into  annihilation,  by  being 
merged  and  lost  in  the  cumbrous,  unmanageable, 
unwieldy  government  of  the  United  Slates — a failure 
for  which  our  posterity  will,  with  holy  fervor,  thank 
the  God  of  their  destiny,  for  judging  more  wisely 
for  them  than  their  forefathers  did.” 

The  Lagrange  (Texas)  Intelligencer  says:  “Who, 
we  ask,  were  the  great  movers  of  the  annexation 
question  first  in  the  United  Stales?  Was  it  not  those 
that  hold  thousands  of  acres  of  Texas  lands,  Texas 
bonds,  treasury  notes,  &c.?  Even  one  of  the  starved 
gentlemen  has  been  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  Mr. 
Dawson.  What  induced  this? — was  it  their  love  of 


The  first  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  in- 
quiring mind,  is,  whence  comes  this  necessity  for 
change?  Who  has  asked  it?  Does*  the  president, 
whose  duty  it  is  under  the  constitution  to  recommend 
to  congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient  for  the^public  welfare?  “Should  a 
revision  of  the  tarifi’,  with  a view  to  revenue,”  says 
he,  “become  necessary  in  the  estimation  of  congress 
I doubt  not  you  will  approach  Ihe  subject  with  a just 
and  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Union.  And  whilst  thus  referring  to  a revision  of  the 
only  tarilf,  in  the  contingency  of  a deficiency  of  the 
revenue,  he  follows  with  this  strong  admonitory  re- 
mark: “It  can,  however,  never  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  the  prominent  interest  of  every  important  pursuit 
of  life  requires  for  success  permanency  and  stability 
in  legislation.”  What  says  the  secretary  of  the  tre- 
asury ? 

“Sufiicient  information  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
respecting  the  practical  operation  of  the  act  of  the 
2Gth  August,  1842,  establishing  the  existing  rates  of 
duties  on  foreign  importations,  to  authorize  an  ac- 
curate opinion  of  the  probable  results  of  its  different 
provisions.”  And,  after  referring  to  the  commercial 
statistics  required  by  law  to  be  made  to  the  depart- 
ment, he  continues.  “But  the  undersigned  feels  bound 
to  say  that,  from  the  examination  of  reports  he  has 
caused  to  be  made  from  the  principal  ports,  and  from 
a general  view  of  our  commerce,  after  the  best  consi- 
deration which  he  could  give  to  the  subject,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  of  the  existing  duties 
which  can  be  increased  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  augmenting  Ihe  revenue.” 

# # * “On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  sub- 

ject exclusively  in  its  bearings  upon  the  revenue,  the 
undersigned  is  not  prepared  to  specify  any  vety  im- 
portant rates  of  duties  that  will  bear  reduction,  un- 
less the  deficiency  be  supplied  by  duties  upon  other 
articles.” 


* * * * “Assuming  (what  will  probably  be 

, t | found  to  be  the  case)  that  no  essential  improvement 

Texas?  No;  but  a desire  to  secure  from  a few  thou-  , of  the  rev.enue  ,s  likely  to  be  effected,  at  least  for  the 


sand  dollars  laid  out  in  wild  speculation,  an  everlast- 
ing fortune.  This  might  all  be  done,  and  wo,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  in  three  years  from  this,  in  a 
worse  situation  than  we  were  three  years  ago.  Every 
working  man  would  have  quit  his  field,  bought  ne- 
groes on  a credit,  at  three  or  four  prices,  and  that 
never-failing,  floating,  gentry  speculators,  would 
have  covered  our  land  as  the  flies  did  Egypt.” 


I present,  by  an  increase  of  the  duties  already  existing 
or  by  a reduction  of  them,  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
quire whether  articles  now  free  of  duty  can,  with 
propriely,  be  subjected  to  a moderate  impost,  and 
whether  there  are  any  other  means  of  providing  for 
the  anticipated  deficiency. 

The  secretary,  then,  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 


A letter  from  “an  eminent  Texan”  to°lhe  editor  of  , no  alteration  of  existing  duties,  at  the  present  will 


the  New  York  Tribune,  dated  at  Galveston  on  the 
8th  inst.,  says:  “1  have  always  most  firmly  opposed 
our  national  suicide,  or  annexation  to  the  U.  States 
or  any  other  country.  That  Texas  is  unable  to  main- 
tain her  position  is  a basd  slander,  gotten  up  for  the 
express  and  avowed  purpose  of  driving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  into  immediate  action  upon  the 
annexation  question.  It  originated  with  speculators 
— men  who,  holding  a large  amount  of  wild  lands  in 
Texas,  intended  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tempora- 
ry rise  in  property  which  would  most  probably  have 
been  produced,  to  sell  out  and  leave  the  country. — 
Most  of  them  have  no  permanent  interest  here. — 
Most  of  the  statesmen  in  the  United  States  who  have 
written  or  spoken  favorably  to  annexation,  have  in 
glqwing  terms  depicted  the  many  and  great  advanta- 
ges which  would  accrue  to  the  United  Stales,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  enumerated  the  benefits 
which  Texas  would  derive.  As  an  independent  na- 
tion our  course  will  be  ontfard.  Santa  Anna  has  not 
tlie  power  to  impede  it.” 


SPEECH  OL  MR.  A.  R.  M’lLVAIMl  OF  PA. 

• ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  TARIFF. 


DELIVERED  IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  U.  S. 

April  29,  1844. 

The  bill  reported  by  Mr.  McKay,  from  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  reducing  the  duties  on  im- 
ports, being  under  consideration  in  committee  of  the 

whole — 

Mr.  Mcllvaine  addressed  the  committee  as  follows: 
1 have  no  apology  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  ask- 
ing the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  few  remarks 
which  I have  to  make.  The  importance  ol  the  sub- 


increase the  revenue;  and  subsequent  experience  has 
shown  that  no  increase  is  necessary;  as  the  present 
tariff  is  producing  revenue  sufficient  for  all  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  government,  and  gradually  extin- 
guishing the  public  debt. 

Do  the  people  require  a change! 

We  have  been  in  session  now  nearly  five  months; 
and  notwithstanding  the  hue  and  cry  of  repeal  was 
raised  before  the  law  was  perfected,  and  kept  before 
the  people  ever  since,  not  a solitary  petition  has  en- 
tered this  hall . No  one  has  asked  it. 

On  the  other  hand  remonstrance  lias  been  piled  on  re- 
monstrancesince  the  question  has  been  agitated  here. 
States  have  sent  in  their  legislature  resolves,  and  pub- 
lic meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  opposilion  to  any  alteration  of  the  existing  law. 
The  people  are  alarmed  for  the  permanency  of  their 
prosperity;  and  all  the  horrors  of  depression , from 
which  they  are  but  now  recovering  under  the  in- 
vigorating influence  of  the  present  tariff,  threaten  to 
be  revisited  upon  them. 

Beside,  do  gentlemen  see  nothing  in  the  recenl 
elections  to  satisfy  them  them  that  the  people  are 
opposed  to  change?  The  tarilf  question  overrides 
every  thing  else  wherever  it  is  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  has  been  the  leading  question  in  all  our 
recent  contests.  It  is  not  confined  to  t he  old  manu- 
facturing states,  but  is  spreading  like  the  opening  bud 
of  spring  throughout  the  land. 

And  yet  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  have 
reported  this  bill. 

What  is  the  data  upon  which  it  is  founded?  Have 
they  called  upon  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer, 
the  mechanic,  (the  great  productive  interest  of  the 
country,)  the  officers  of  the  revenue!  No.  They 
have  taken  counsel  from  the  British  importing  mer- 


ject  under  consideration  is  a sufficient  apology;  at 
any  rate,  when  1 discover  that  parliamentary  eti - j chants  of  New  York,  and  looked  into  British  tables 
quelte  does  not  require  gentlemen  to  sit  here  under  1 made  up  at  Manchester  for  “the  rates  of  duty  under 


the  infliction  of  a prosy  speech. 

1 regret,  sir,  the  agitation  of  the  question  here. 


I 


the  present  American  tarilf,”  which  were  intended, 
as  they  are  now  used  here,  for  the  destruction  of  our 


had  hoped  that  this  tariff,  adopted  for  the  double  pur-  ! interests  and  the  promotion  of  their  own. 


pose  of  relieving  an  empty  and  embarrassed  treasury  | 
and  restoring  to  life  and  vigor  the  blasted  prosperity 


Sir,  it  is  unjust  and  disreputable  to  American  sta- 
tesmen. As  it  has  been  very  properly  designated,  it 


of  the  people,  would  at  least  have  had  the  privilege  i is  a Britisli  bill, — calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  ad- 
of  a trial;  that  its  merits  or  demerits  (if  it  have  any)  j vance  British  interests  at  the  expense  of  our  own;  to 
might  be  fully  developed,  and  that  our  action  upon  [ break  up  the  manufactures  of  our  country  and  trans- 
Ihe  subject,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  further  action  is  fer  them  to  a foreign  soil;  to  deprive  the  American 
necessary,  should  lie  based  upon  experience  and  not  citizen  of  the  rewards  of  honest  labor,  and  give  them 
upon  idle  theory.  | to  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown. 


This  is  the  effect — now  what  is  the  motive. 

Sir,  it  has  a motive;  and  if  t were  to  say  that  it  is 
a part  of  the  rickety  machinery  intended  to  effect  the 
“restoration,"  l could  produce  abundant  proof  from 
the  paper  under  the  control  of  a certain  influence  in 
this  country  which  it  is  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
pitiate, in  order  to  produce  even  a hope  of  that  result. 
But  I will  not  charge  honorable  gentlemen  upon  this 
floor  with  oilier  than  patriotic  motives;  but  unless  I 
ain  much  mistaken,  the  people  will,  and  hold  them  to 
an  account  for  their  stewardship. 

Tlie  committee  assumes  (in  the  face  of  well  known 
fae.ls  directly  the  reverse)  a deficiency  in  the  revenue 
and  proposes  this  bill  as  the  means  by  which  the 
treasury  is  to  be  replenished.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  the  present  tariff  will  afford  an  ample 
revenue;  and  even  if  it  did  not,  experience  also 
leaches  us  that  a reduction  of  duties  would  only  in- 
crease the  evil. 

By  a reference  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  it  appears  that  the  revenue  from  customs, 
for  the  four  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  tariff 
of  1828,  which  was  the  highest  we  have  ever  had, 
averaged  per  year  $30,500,000,  For  the  first  four 
years  of  the  compromise  act,  by  which  the  duties 
were  gradually  reduced,  the  average  annual  imposts 
were  $25,000,000.  For  tlie  four  last  years  of  the 
compromise  act,  when  duties  were  at  still  lower 
rales,  tlie  annual  imposts  averaged  but  $19,300,000; 
and  in  in  1842,  the  last  of  the  preceding  four  years, 
when  duties  were  at  their  very  lowest,  the  imposts 
amounted  to  but  $13,000,000. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  on  tlie  30th  June, 
under  the  existing  law,  they  will  not  be  less  than 
$20,000,000;  and  for  the  coming  year,  from  the  best 
estimates  that  can  be  made,  they  will  amount  to  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five  millions.  From  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  revenue  from  customs  lias  fallen  with  tlie 
tlie  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  risen  with  its  increase. 
The  one  lias  followed  the  other  as  certainly  as  night 
follows  day,  and  day  tlie  night.  And  with  these  con- 
clusive facts  before  us,  which  can  neither  be 
controverted  nor  misunderstood,  we  are  asked 
to  repeal  a law,  which  has  increased  the  revenue 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  millions  a year,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  still  further  increase  with  the  improved 
condition  of  the  country,  and  substitute  for  it  this 
bill,  which,  from  every  principle  of  analogy  and  the 
lights  of  experience  before  us,  must  again  beggar 
the  treasury,  and  destroy  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
people. 

As  a tariff  for  revenue,  then  the  present  is  sufficient 
to  provide  for  all  of  our  necessary  wants;  and  the 
only  objection  which  can  arise  in  any  quarter,  is  its 
protective  feature.  And,  sir,  it  might  well  be  supposod 
that  the.  authority  of  every  president  which  we  have 
ii  a J , from  General  Washington  down  to  tlie-  j ‘.resent, 
incumbent,  (lie  concurrent  opinion  of  almost  all  our 
leading  statesmen,  the  practice  of  tlie  government 
from  its  first  act  under  the  constitution  down  to  tlie 
last  congress,  and  tlie  uniform  practice  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  to  say  nolhingof  il3  be- 
neficial effects  upon  our  whole  country,  had  put  the 
question  of  protection  at  rest. 

The  interests  of  different  sections  of  our  widely  ex- 
tended country  are  supposed  to  conflict,  and  that  if, 
by  a general  law,  you  advance  the  one,  you  must  ne- 
cessarily depress  the  other.  Now,  what  are  the 
facts? 

We  are  now  living  under  the  operation  of  a pro- 
tective tariff,  founded  in  a spirit  of  compromise,  and 
generally  satisfactory  to  a very  large  majority  of  tlie 
people.  Its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  leading  in- 
terests of  tlie  country  is  very  generally  admitted. — 
Business  of  every  kind  is  improving,  or  already  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Agricultural  produce  is  ad- 
vancing from  its  late  ruinous  depression , to  fair  fie- 
munerating  prices.  Labor,  which  has  lately  been 
begging  at  your  door,  finds  constant  and  ready  em- 
ployment at  fair  rates.  Manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  were  lately  closed,  and  the  workmen 
turned  out  of  doors  to  seek  employment  in  other 
branches  of  industry  which  were  almost  equally  de- 
pressed— to  depend  upon  public  charily,  or  sutler  for 
want  of  bread — are  again  in  full  operation.  Labor 
is  restored  to  its  proper  channels;  “tlie  shuttle,  tlie 
ship,  and  the  plough,”  move  harmoniously  to- 
gether, and  the  sun  of  prosperity  is  again  beaming 
upon  us;  specie  it  abundant,  and  our  currency  is  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

How  is  it  in  tlie  south? — the  only  quarter  from 
whence  any  systematic  opposilion  is  heard.  Is  not 
the  reward  of  capital  and  labor  also  increased  there? 
lias  hot  tlie  price  of  cotton  advanced  fifty  per  cent, 
since  tlie  adoption  of  the  present  tariff?’  This  is  tlie 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  increased 
demand. 

'By  tlie  extension  of  our  manufactures  under  the 
guarantee  of  protective,  laws,  in  the  northern,  middle, 
western,  and  1 rnay  add  southern  states;  by  the  im- 
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proved  condition  of  the,  people,  creating  an  increased 
demand  for  manufactures  from  the  increased  ability 
to  buy,  and  increased  demand  is  created  for  the  raw 
material,  and  agricultural  produce  of  every  kind  in- 
cluding sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco — the  exclusive  pro- 
duce of  the  south  !f,  then  a large  majority  of  the 
people  are  hem-fitted  by  the  protective  system,  and 
the  remaining  portion,  if  not  benefited,  (a  fact  which 
our  commercial  history  will  not  admit,)  are  not  in- 
jured, what  principle  of  compromise  or  concession 
can.  in  justice  demand  an  abandonment  of  the  system? 
The  cotton  grower  is  benefited  by  home  consumption 
not  only  in  the  savining  of  the  cost  and  risk  of  expor- 
tation, but  by  relieving  the  foreign  market  of  the  glut 
arid  consequent  depression  of  prices,  which  would  na- 
turally follow  the  export  of  his  entire  crop. 

The  increased  consumption  of  cotton  manufactures 
amongst  us,  occasione  ! by  the  cheapness  and  dura- 
bility of  the  domestic  fabric;  their  substantial  tex- 
ture requiring  a greater  weight  of  the  raw  material, 
and  the  introduction  of  many  new  and  heavy  articles 
of  cotton  manufactures  amongst  us,  have  materially 
increased  the  aggregate  demand  of  cotton. 

Our  cotton  manufactures  have  been  substituted  for  j 
many  articles  heretofore  imported  from  abroad,  in 
which  the  American  cotton  grower  had  no  interest. 
For  instance,  nankeens  from  China,  of  which  we 
have  imported  five,  six,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  annually,  in  1842  were  reduced  to  the 
meagre  amount  of  fifty-three  dollars.  These  have 
been  entirely  supplanted  by  the  American  cottons, 
and  a market  to  that  extent  opened  to  the  southern 
planter  Hemp  sheetings  have  fallen  from  five  and 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  in  1842.  The  same  with  most  articles  of 
flax  and  hemp  manufactures;  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  American  cotton  and  hempen  goods. 

These  are  incidental  benetiis.  The  southern  planter 
is  also  directly  benefitled  Strike  off  the  duty  from 
cotton,  which  is  three  cents  per  pound,  or  more  than 
fifty  per  cent;  from  sugar,  which  ranges  from  sixty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  per  cent.,  and  Texas, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  with  their  new 
and  rich  lands,  would  divide  our  own  market  with 
the  planters  of  the  south. 

The  north  is  not  directly  benefitted  by  the  protec- 
tion of  cotton  and  sugar.  Texian  cotton  and  West 
India  sugar  is  just  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts, as  that  from  South  Carolina  and  New  Orleans. 
And  yet  the  north  does  not  complain.  It  is  a part  of 
our  reciprocal  system.  We  are  part  and  parcels  of  one 
great  and  common  family,  aud  what  directly  benefits 
any  considerable  portion,  indirectly  benefits  the 
whole.  Ane  it  is  only  by  this  enlarged  and  national 
system,  bending  immediate  individual  and  sectional 
predilections  and  interest  to  the  common  weal,  that 
we  can  expect  permanency  in  our  laws,  and  prospe- 
rity from  i;.t.  ■ results. 


the  American  statesman  will  be,  how  can  that  inte- 
rest be  best  promoted?  All  experience  has  shown 
I that  a reliance  on  a foreign  market  is  precarious  and 
unsafe.  Agricultural  produce,  with  the  exception 
of  cotton,  is  either  excluded  from  or  materially  re- 
! stricted  in  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  world; 
and  cotton  must,  in  the  end,  share  the  same  fate. 

I British  India  has  already  superceded  in  part  the  Ame- 
rican supply  in  Great  Britain.  The  amount  of 
India  cotton  imported  into  that  country  in  1839, 

; was  133,000  bales,  and  in  1842,  only  three  years 
after,  it  had  increased  to  more  than  500,000 
! bales;  or  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  average 
American  crop;  and  what  assurance  have  we  that 
Great  Britain  will  not,  in  a few  years  more,  with 
her  immense  and  various  foreign  possessions,  supply 
her  entire  demands!  Hence  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  a home  market  for  all  our 
agricultural  products.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
encouraging  our  manufactures  and  mechanics,  there- 
by creating  a community  of  consumers , as  well  as 
producers. 

Every  member  of  the  community  sees  the  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  around  him.  A single  mechan- 
ic— a blacksmith,  a carpenter,  or  shoemaker — de- 
pends upon  his  agricultural  neighbor  for  his  supplies, 
and  produces  a market  to  the  extent  of  his  wants  for 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  every  thing  else  except 
that  which  he  himself  produces.  It  is  seen  to  a grea- 
ter extent  in  a manufacturing  establishment,  support- 
ing a number  of  families,  and  it  is  the  extension  of 
this  principle  which  is  sought  and  obtained  by  the 
protection  of  American  industry. 

The  agricultural  interests  are  not  less  benefitted  by 
the  protection  of  manufactures  than  manufacturers 
themselves.  They  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each 
other.  The  producer  can  no  more  do  without  the 
consumer,  than  the  consumer  without  the  producer. 
The  manufacturer  and  mechanic  may  otherwise  em- 
ploy his  capital  and  labor,  but  the  agriculturist  can 
make  no  use  of  his  land  unless  he  have  a market  for 
his  produce. 

YVhat  would  the  foreign  market  be  worth  if  it  were 
our  only  reliance?  The  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  United  states  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000,- 
000,  whilst  our  average  annual  exports  for  the  last 
ten  years  have  not  exceeded  $100,000,000,  or  1-20  of 
the  gross  produce,  or  1 40  exclusive  of  cotton,  which 
constitutes  one-half  of  our  entire  exports.  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  consumes  $40,000,000  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  other  states — equal  to  half  our  entire  ex- 
ports, exclusive  of  manufactures. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  home  market  for  our  agri- 
cultural produce,  it  must  be  sold,  if  sold  at  all,  at 
whatever  prices  it  would  bring  abroad;  and  as  we 
cannot  increase  the  foreign  demand,  a glut  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence,  prices  would  fall,  and 
ruin  would  be  the  end. 


Again,  sir,  the  discriminations  of  the  British  tariff 
are  largely  in  favor  of  the  cotton  interest  The  ave- 
rage duty  paid  in  Great  Britain  under  her  “liberal 
system,”  as  some  gentlemen  here  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  on  our  principal  articles  of  export,  exclusive  of 
cotton,  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  nine  per  cent:  whilst 
cotton  which  constitutes  nine  tenths  of  all  our  im- 
ports to  that  country,  pays  but  seven  and  a half  per 
cent.;  having  an  advantage  in  the  Britirh  market 
over  our  other  products  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  two 
per  cent.  Now,  can  there  be  any  injustice  in  giving 
to  other  branches  of  agricultural  industry  equal  ad- 
vantages at  home  which  British  discrimination  has 
deprived  them  of  abroad?  If  foregn  legislation  gives 
to  the  cotton  planter  advantages  over  the  other  great 
interests  of  the  country,  can  there  be  any  thing  un 
fair  in  counteracting,  by  legislation  here,  this  selfish 
and  unequal  foreign  influence?  Does  not  strict  and 
impartial  justice  require  il?  All  are  equally  entitled 
to  ^he  protection  of  government,  as  much  from 
foreign  laws  as  foreign  navies  and  armies  This  prin- 
ciple is  adopted  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
legitimate,  reciprocal  legislation. 

How  is  it  with  tobacco.  That  article  pays  a higher 
duty  abroad  than  most  olher  American  products;  and 
for  the  protection  of  that  interest  we  have  for  years 
supported  an  agent  in  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  people.  And  yet  the  amount  of  our  exports 
in  tobacco  does  not  exceed  that  of  our  manufactures, 
and  scarcely  equals  the  corn  crop  of  my  own  state. 
Now,  we  raise  no  tobacco  of  any  consequence  in  the 
middle  and  northern  states,  aud  yet  we  are  interested 
in  its  production,  because  it  contributes  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  capital  and  labor,  so  indispensable  to  our 
general  prosperity. 

The  committee,  in  their  report  which  accompa- 
nies this  bill,  assume  that  Ihe  manufacturing  interest 
is  anlagonistic  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  die  country. 

Sir,  vve  are  a'n  agricultural  people.  Agriculture 
is,  and  must  remain  for  ages  to  come,  the  great  lead- 
ing interest  of  our  country;  and  the  first  inquiry  with 


The  gentleman  from,  Ohio,  (Mr.  Brinkerhoff,)  to 
illustrate  the  perfect  insignificance  of  the  home 
market,  produced  by  our  manufacturing  population, 
tells  us  that  the  nine  manufacturing  states,  (including 
the  great  agricultural  states  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania,) with  a population  of  6, 76 1, 082,  consume  175,- 
788,132  bushels  of  grain,  estimating  twenty-six  bush- 
els lo  each  person,  which  he  considers  a fair  esti- 
mate; and  that  those  slates  produce  139,788,132  bush- 
els, leaving  only  a deficiency  of  36,000  900  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  other  states;  and  that  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
producing  47 ,00n ,000  of  bushels  can  supply  all  their 
demands,  and  have  a surplus  of  1 1,000,000  of  bush- 
els. Now,  sir,  without  stopping  to  enquire  into  the 
accuracy  of  the  gentleman’s  calculation,  admitting 
thatthe  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  disposed  of  their 
entire  produce,  suppose  these  time  manufactu- 
ring states  did  not  consume  their  entire  produce  of 
grain,  and  the  36,000,000  besides  from  the  other 
stales,  but  had  to  seek  a foreign  market  for  their 
produce,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  gentle- 
man's state?  Does  he  not  see  that  instead  of  going 
abroad  with  1 1,000  000  bushels  of  gram,  he  would 
meet,  in  the  foreign  market,  the  surplus  of'  the  nine 
manufacturing  states;  and  as  the  foreign  demand 
would  not  be  materially  increased  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  our  manufactories,  the  supply  would  greatly 
exceed  the  demand;  and  as  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand  is  the  great  regulator  of  prices,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  not  obtain  as  much  for  his 
entire  crop  as  is  now  received  for  his  surplus  of 
eleven  millions.  But  the  gentleman  seems  to  think, 
that  because  the  home  market  is  not  sufficient  for  our 
entire  produce,  it  is  therefore  of  no  consequence  at 
all,  and  should  be  broken  up,  and  that  if  we  cannot  all 
become  consumers,  we  should  therefore  all  become 
producers.  But  experience  and  reason  teach  us  that 
the  more  extensive  the  market  and  varied  the  pur- 
suits of  life , the  more  prosperous  and  independent 
are  the  people. 

How  does  the  protective  system  operate  upon 
commerce?  By  manufacturing  at  home,  what  we 


have  heretofore  received  from  abroad,  may  change 
the  nature  or  our  imports,  but  it  will  not  diminish 
our  foreign  commerce.  Our  manufactures  require 
for  their  completion  many  articles  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  produce,  and  must  necessarily  obtain  from 
abroad,  and  by  giving  profitable  employment  to  the 
people,  they  are  enabled  to  consume  a larger  amount 
of  foreign  articles  ofluxnry  and  comfort  than  they 
could  otherwise  do.  This  is  proved  by  a reference 
to  our  imports,  from , which  it  will  appear,  that 
when  domestic  industry  was  best  protected,  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  imports  was  greatest,  and  that 
our  foreign  as  well  as  internal  commerce  is  mainly 
regulated  by  the  general  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
the  people,  and  not  simply  by  the  amount  of  duties 
levied  in  our  ports. 

The  amount  of  foreign  imports  consumed  in  three 
years  preceding  the  adoption  of 
the  tariff  of  1824,  was  in  round 
numbers, 

Do  do  in  three  years 
following  that  period 

Increase 


Do  do  in  the  3 years 
preceeding 1828 

do  do  following  that  pe- 
riod 


Increase 


Do  do  in  the  3 first  years 

of  the  compromise  act 

Do  do  in  the  3 last  years 

of  that  act  under  reduced  duties 


Decrease 

And,  in  1842,  when  duties  were  at 
their  lowest  point,  the  amount  of 
foreign  imports  consumed  were 
but 


$172,000,000 

180,000,000 

$8,000,000 

$130,000,000 

197.000. 000 
$17,000,000 

$321,000,000 

289.000. 000 
$32,000,000 

$88,000,000 


In  the  present  fiscal  year,  under  increased  duties, 
our  imports  will  be  considerably  increased,  and  will 
fall  little  if  any  short  of  100,000,000.  The  amount 
of  imports,  it  is  true,  is  not  alone  indicative  of  inter- 
nal prosperity;  but  with  a stable  and  uniform  cur- 
rency, the  protective  system  will  as  certainly  pro- 
mote our  commercial,  as  the  other  great  interests  of 
the  country.  The  people  will  gratify  their  wants 
to  the  extent  of  their  means,  and  whatever  promotes 
their  ability  to  purchase,  will  inevitably  increase  de- 
mand. This  ability  is  the  consequence  of  productive 
labor  and  the  development  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources which  enable  us  to  extend,  profitably,  our  fo- 
reign as  well  as  internal,  commerce. 

But  the  effect  of  protective  duties  is  not  less  benefi- 
cial to  the  real  and  legitimate  ex- 
port commerce  of  the  country. — 

Thus:  For  the  period  preceding 
1824,  our  gross  exports  were  $212,000,000 

Deduct  specie  $28,000,000,  and  fo- 
reign merchandise  $71,000,000  99,000,000 


Leaving  of  our  own  produce  112,000,000 

Forthe  period  following  1824,  gross 

exports  $259,000,000 

Deduct  specie  $21,000,000,  foreign 

merchandise  $80,000,000  101,000,000 

Leaves  $158,000,000 

Leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the 

latter  period  of  $46,000,000 

For  the  period  preceding  1828, 

gross  exports  $259,000,000 

Deduct  specie  $21,000,000,  and  fo- 
reign merchandise  $8  ) ,000 ,000  101,000,000 


Leaves  $158,000,000 


For  the  period  following  1828,  gross 
exports 

Deduct  specie  $16,000,000,  and  fo- 
reign merchandise  $51,000,000 

Leaves 


Leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the 
latter  period  of 

Between  the  first  and  last  periods  of  the  “com- 
promise act,”  estimated  by  the  same  rule,  there  is  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  latter  period  of  $12  000,000 
which  is,  however,  more  than  accounted  for  in  the 
excess  of  the  cotton  crop  in  that  period. 


$228,000,000 

67,000,000 

$161,000,000 

3,000,000 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I will  not  attempt  a comparison 
between  the  details  of  this  bill  and  the  present  law. 
The  one  is  tried,  and,  as  far  as  experience  has 
gone,  it  is  found  to  answer  all  the  necessary  purpo- 
ses of  a revenue  measure,  and  has  wrought  an  im- 
provement in  the  business  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  unprecedented  in  our  history.  The  oth- 
er is  an  untried  experiment.  It  cannot  benefit  any 
class  of  the  community  or  section  of  the  country, 
but  must  by,  a substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  specific 
duties,  and  their  reduction  to  twenty-five  per  cent., 
destroy  most  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
beggar  the  treasury,  involve  us  in  foreign  debt,  and 
make  us  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water”  to 
the  capitalists  of  Europe. 

But  we  are  told  that  our  present  and  growing  pros- 
perity is  in  spite  of , and  not  consequence  of,  the  pre- 
sent tarifl'.  Then  it  is  at  least  harmless — and  whilst 
it  furnishes  an  abundant  revenue,  and  gives  profita- 
ble employment  to  capital  and  labor,  it  neither  crip- 
ples the  recuperative  energies  of  the  people,  nor  re. 
tards  the  onward  progress  of  the  nation.  But,  whilst 
it  is  contended  that  the  almost  miraculous  change 
from  deep  depression  to  high  prosperity,  which  has 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  present  t a r 1 ft',  is  in  no 
wise  attributable  to  that  measure,  no  one  has  ven- 
tured to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Sli- 
dell,) who  has  said  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  a National  Bank."  If  this  be  the  cause,  why 
did  it  not  follow  the  termination  of  that  bank,  and 
not  the  tariff  of  1842,  six  years  afterwards? 


Much  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  of  a pro- 
tective tariff  increasing  prices — particularly  upon 
articles  of  general  use  among  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Sir,  I was  pleased  with  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Wethered)  upon  this 
subject.  It  can’t  be  dodged.  There  it  is,  you  can’t 
get  over  it,  or  around  it,  or  through  it.  He  has 
shown  you  cassimere  of  his  own  make  for  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  a yard,  better  than  was  ever  impor- 
ted for  the  money;  woollen  plaids  for75cts.  to $2  per 
yard,  equal  to  the  imported  at  from  §2  to  $3;  Ameri- 
can prints  at  from  12)  to  16  cents,  quite  as  handsome  j 
and  belter  than  the  imported  at  25  to  30  cts.  But  he  : 
might  have  gone  further. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Hud- 
son,) in  his  very  able  report  from  the  committee  on  : 
manufactures,  has  given  us  tables  of  prices  of  differ- 
ent articles  of  American  manufacture,  before  and 
since  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff,  from  which 
it  appears  that 
Brown  shirting  which  cost 


in  1841 

, Sjcts.  sold  Ja 

n. 1, ‘44, 

for  5)cts. 

!< 

da. 

62 

do. 

do. 

7) 

‘ Sheetings 

7 2 

do. 

do. 

71 

‘ do. 

do. 

9| 

do. 

do. 

9 

‘ do. 

do. 

U 

do. 

do. 

61 

‘ drillings 

do. 

9| 

do. 

do. 

84 

1 jeans 

do. 

14 

do 

do. 

9; 

Every  article  having  fallen  in  price,  notwithstand- 
ing cotton  and  wool,  of  which  they  are  formed,  has 
at  the  same  time  risen  in  price,  at  least  fifty  percent. 

Again; 

Leather  which  cost  at  Philadelphia  in  1841,  31  cts. 
per  lb.  sold  Jan.  1844,  for  24  cts.;  at  Baltimore,  in 
1841,  29)  cts.  per  lb.  sold  Jan.  1844,  for  23)  cts. 

Common  glass  tumblers  which  cost  at  Boston  and 
New  York,  in  1841,  §1  20  per  doz.,  sold  Jan.  1844, 
for  68  cents. 

Molassess,  which  cost  at  Boston  and  New  York,  in 
1841,  25  cts.  per  gal.  sold  Jan.  1843,  for  23  cts. 

Axes,  which  cost  at  Philadelphia,  in  1841,  §!5alG 
per  dozen,  sold  Jan.  1844,  for  §llal3;  Scythes, 
1841  §9  50  per  dozen,  sold  Jan.  1844,  for  §8a9. 

Shovels  and  spades,  which  cost  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1841,  §6a7  50  per  dozen,  sold  January,  1844,  for 
§5a7  25;  coffee  mills,  which  cost  at  Philadelphia  in 
1841,  $5  G5  per  dozen,  sold  January,  1844,  for  §4  50; 
cut  nails  which  cost  in  1841,  §5  25  per  cwt.,  sold 
January,  1844,  for  §4a4  25;  hollow  ware,  which 
cost  in  1841,  §67  50  per  ton,  sold  January  1844,  for 
§55;  American  refined  iron,  which  cost  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1841,  §85  per  ton_so)d  January,  1844, -for 
§67  50;  [English  refined  iron,  which  cost  in  1841, 
§85a90  per  ton,  sold  January,  1844,  for  §72  50 
a77  50;  English  common  iron  which  cost  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1841,  §75a80  per  ton,  sold  Jan.  1844,  for 
§60a62  50  ] 

Now  these  and  many  other  articles  which  have 
fallen  in  like  manner,  all  enter  largely  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  labor- 
ing man,  and  present  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
tendency  ot  the  protection  to  reduce  prices  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  which  all  the  speculative  theory  of 
the  world  cannot  controvert. 

Gentlemen  may  talk  about  protective  duties  being 
paid  by  the  consumer,  until  the  end  of  time;  but  as 


long  as  the  people  can  buy  the  protected  article  for 
less  money  than  it  cost  them  before  the  protection 
was  given,  they  will  make  few  converts.  It  is  theory 
against  practice;  and  where  they  do  not  agree,  theory 
must  always  yield. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  if  protection  reduces 
prices,  how  is  the  manufacturer  benefitted?  The  an- 
swer is,  by  giving  permanency  and  stability  to  busi- 
ness; by  excluding  inferior  and  spurious  articles  from 
abroad  “made  to  sell,”  and  extending  the  home  mar- 
ket. Just  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr  Duncan) 
obtained  an  edition  of  50,000  copies  of  his  speech  for 
§10  per  thousand,  when  an  edition  of  ] ,000  copies  of 
the  same  speech  would  have  cost  him  §12  50.  The 
extension  of  the  market  for  any  given  article  neces- 
sarily cheapens  its  production. 

But  why  withdraw'  this  production  from  the  man- 
ufacturer? If  it  be  true,  as  is  contended  on  the  other 
side,  that  he  alone  is  benefitted  by  protection;  and  it 
be  also  true,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  protected  article  is  not  advanced  in  price,  but 
cheapened  to  the  consumer,  and  that  no  other  inter 
est  is  injuriously  affected  by  it,  why,  I ask,  should 
this  industrious  class  of  the  community  be  broken 
up?  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  common  fami- 
ly; equally  liable  for  the  support  of  government  and 
the  defence  of  the  country  with  I lie  other  classes, 
and  equally  entitled  to  the  fostering  cares  and  pro- 
tection of  government.  And  who  are  they  that  are 
to  take  the  place  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  these, 
our  fellow  citizens?  The  manufacturer  of  Europe. — 
The  proposition  is  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  our  own  industrious  and  enterprising  citi- 
zens, and  hand  it  over  to  strangers  in  a foreign  land. 
What  principle  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy  or  ne 
cessity  can  authorize,  much  less  justify,  such  an  un- 
natural and  cruel  policy? 

Pennsylvania,  the  state  which  I,  in  part,  represent, 
feels  a deep  interest  in  this  question  of  protection; 
not  for  the  manufactures  alone,  but  as  well  for  the 
agricultural  interest.  Her  grain  crop  exceeds  in 
value  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  report,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  §36,000,000  annually;  whilst  her  entire  agricultu- 
ral produce,  by  the  same  report  is  §68,480.924 

Her  mines  produce  annually  17.666,146 

And  her  manufactures  33,354,279 

Annual  profits  of  commerce,  at  25  per 

cent  of  capital  10,593,363 

Forests  and  fisheries  1,238,938 


Making  a total  of  §131,033,655 


Recapitulation — Produce  of  soil  and  labor  §87,000,000 
“ of  manufactures 

and  commerce  44,000,000 

From  which  it  appears  that  even  in  the  great  man 
ufacturing  and  commercial  state  ol  Pennsylvania — 
third  only  in  the  extent  of  her  manufactures,  and  se- 
cond in  her  commerce — her  agricultural  interest  dou- 
bles them  both.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  and  laboring  men  of  I he  country,  are  thun- 
dering at  your  doors  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  They 
see  that  with  the  destruclion  of  the  manufacturing 
interest,  they  must  lose  the  only  reliable  market  for 
their  vast  agricultural  produce.  Sir,  I know  and 
feel  what  I say.  1 am  myself  a farmer,  and  have 
earned  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow;  and  I 
know  that  with  us  the  manufacturer  is  the  very  life- 
spring of  agriculture,  and  so  the  people  understand 
it.  I presented,  along  with  many  others,  a remon- 
strance from  my  own  neighborhood,  (in  which  is  a 
forge,)  signed  by  more  than  a hundred  persons,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  are  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laboring 
men;  and  this  is  the  character  of  the  remonstrants 
generally  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff. 
They  are  not  the  “wealthy  manufacturers,”  upon 
whom  gentlemen  have  heaped  so  much  unmerited 
abuse,  but  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  alone  in  Pennsylvania 
amounted,  in  1841,  to  nine  and  a half  millions  of 
dollars;  employing  16,664  workmen,  and,  including 
their  families,  supported  83,320  persons;  creating  a 
market  for  nearly  §6,000,000  of  agricultural  produce 
and  manufactures,  including  about  §100,000  of  to- 
bacco, besides  a large  amount  of  sugar  and  rice,  to 
the  no  small  benefit  of  our  southern  neighbors. 

In  my  own  district,  a single  county,  although  es- 
sentially agricultural,  there  is  a capital  invested  in 
manufactures,  exclusively  of  the  trades,  of  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  employing  2,375  workmen, 
and,  with  their  families,  9,500;  and  creating  a mar- 
ket for  agricultural  produce  at  our  very  doors  to  the 
amount  of  §400,000. 

Now,  sir,  destroy  this  market  created  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  country,  and  you  bring  the  vast 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  which  they  now  con- 
sume into  direct  competition  with  your  own.  All 
this  capital  and  labor  must  seek  other  channels  of  in- 


vestment and  employment;  and  as  .i  ;i  i mil  i would 
be  the  last  plank  of  the  wreck,  i would  have  to  sns 
tain  it  all.  The  inevitable  consequence  would  be  a 
largely  increased  production,  and  a corresponding  de- 
creased demand  The  home  market  being  destroyed, 
our  surplus  produce  must  necessarily  be  sent  abroad. 
Demand  or  no  demand,  there  it  must  go,  until  the 
prices  of  property  and  labor  here  should  become  re- 
duced to  a level  with  those  with  which  they  would 
have  to  contend;  and  even  below  their  present  level, 
for  the  greatly  increased  supply  which  we  should  fur- 
nish, if  admitted  at  all  into  foreign  ports,  without 
any  corresponding  or  increased  demand,  must  reduce 
prices  there.  Then,  then,  if  the  American  people, 
with  a government  of  their  own  creation,  and  admin- 
istered by  their  will,  can  be  reduced  to  such  a depth 
of  degradation  and  dependence,  may  we  realize  the 
“ benefits  and  blessings"  which  have  been  promised  to 
follow  the  reduction  of  Ihe  value  of  property  and  la- 
bor here,  to  the  hard  money  and  pauper  labor  stan- 
dard of  the  old  world.  Then  if  the  American  char- 
acter be  not  entirely  destroyed;  if  the  energies  of  the 
people  be  not,  from  long  suffering,  dead;  may  our 
manufactories  creep  into  a miserable  and  sickly  ex- 
istence, with  no  other  protection  than  that  which 
misery  and  degradation  affords. 

We  have,  for  years  past,  exported  but  little  agri. 
cultural  produce,  for  the  reason  that  the  home  mar- 
ket has  been  better  than  the  foreign.  It  is  only  in 
times  of  scarcity  abroad  that  we  can  export  any  con- 
siderable amount  to  European  ports.  But  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Steenrod,)  treats  this 
question  as  if  our  manufacturers  controlled  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  He  has  told  us  that  the  manufactu- 
rer, after  charging  the  consumer  extravagant  prices, 
for  his  products,  “gives  to  the  farmer  arbitrary  prices 
whtch  he  fixes  himself.”  What  gives  to  the  manu- 
facturer this  control  over  the  farmer  with  this  boast- 
ed “foreign  market”  before  him?  Why  don’t  he 
send  his  produce  abroad,  if  the  foreign  be  so  much 
better  than  the  home  market?  If  our  imports  are  re- 
stricted our  exports  are  not.  If  there  have  been  any 
alterations  in  the  tariffs  of  other  countries  since  the 
adoption  of  ours,  they  have  been  in  our  favor  rather 
than  to  our  disadvantage;  but  still  the  home  market 
is  best;  and  it  is  only  when  the  supply  so  far  exceeds 
the  demand,  as  to  reduce  prices  to  the  exporting 
point , that  any  of  our  produce  is  sent  abroad.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  demand  exceeds  the 
production,  we  become  importers  instead  of  exporters 
of  agricultural  produce.  Hence  we  have  seen  that  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  we  have  imported  large  amounts 
of  grain  from  Europe  and  potatoes  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Commerce,  like  water,  will  find  its  level;  and  though 
that  level  may  be  varied  by  natural  advantages  and 
legislative  enactments,  it  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  is  benefitted,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  market  which  our  mant /ftrrti-ire s 
afford.  If  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  western 
states  did  not  enter  directly  into  the  consumption  of 
the  manufacturing  stales,  still  they  are  benefitted  by 
that  consumption.  In  addition  to  their  own,  thrown 
into  the  southern  and  foreign  markets,  they  would 
meet  the  produce  of  the  consuming  states  which  now 
does  not  enter  into  competition  with  them.  Instead 
of  Massachusetts  consuming  §40,000,600  of  the  pro- 
duce of  other  states,  she  would  have  a surplus  to  send 
abroad;  and  so  with  all  the  manufacturing  states. — 
The  produce  of  the  south — cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco — as  1 have  already  said,  meets  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  market  in  the  north;  and  the 
north,  in  turn,  supply  their  sister  states  with  such  ar- 
ticles of  their  produce  as  their  tastes  or  necessities 
require.  Thus  the  whole  people  are  profitably  em- 
ployed, each  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  receiving  in  turn,  reciprocal  advantages. — 
The  great  machine  of  society  moves  steadily  and 
harmoniously  on;  every  part  necessary  to  a perfect 
whole,  and  the  whole  giving  value  to  the  parts. 

It  is  only  by  a proper  distribution  of  capital  and 
labor,  creating  a demand  commensurate  with  supply, 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  producing  within  ourselves 
the  elements  of  profitable  exchange,  that  we  can  be 
prosperous  or  independent.  So  long  as  we  depend 
upon  foreign  markets,  regulated  by  foreign  legisla- 
tion, for  the  sale  of  our  immense  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing produce,  so  long  will  we  be  slaves  to  foreign 
power. 

Sir,  1 rejoice  that  the  vacillating  policy  of  our 
government,  which  has  been  long  crippled  and  re- 
strained the  energies  of  the  people,  has  had  its  day. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  rallying  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  protective  system;  and  vve  may  expect  to 
see  the  tide  of  properity,  which  is  invigorating  every 
department  of  industry,  and  bringing  joy  and  gladness 
home  to  every  fireside,  roll  on  until  it  sweeps  from 
our  land  every  dollar  of  debt,  either  slate  or  national. 
When  “protection  and  national  independence, 
identical  and  synonymous,”  shall  head  the  page  of 
our  country’s  glory. 
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Business  review.  The  receipts  at  the  custom  houses 
oi'  tiic  principal  cities,  continue  to  be  exceedingly  heavy, 
indicating  that  our  importations  of  the  year  will  be  very 
large-  It  was  hardly  expected  that  the  heavy  rate -of 
imports  of  the  first  six  months  of  18-14,  would  be  tnain 
tained  for  the  residue  of  lire  year.  From  the  1st  to  the 
-Olh  August,  the  amount  of  duties  paid  at  the  New 
York  custom  house  was  no  less  than  two  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty  tliousaltl  dollars!  The  proceeds  of 
live  valuable  cargoes  were  to  be  added  to  that  amount 
during  the  residue  of  the  month.  At  this  rate  tlie  reve- 
nue of  the  Union  far  the  year  1844  will,  exceed  thirty 
millions  of  dollars! 

That  is  all  very  comfortable  for  t ho  public  treasury, — 
capital  evidence  of  ample  ways  and  means  for  the  go- 
vernment,— conclusive  proof,  one  would  think,  to  every 
mind,  that  the  American  tariff  of  1842  is  not  quite  as 
prohibitory  in  its  provisions  as  some  of  our  statesmen 
predicted  it  would  b o It  vindicates,  in  short,  by  de- 
monstration, the  superior  foresight  of  the  advocates  of 
the  tariff]  by  realizing  more  than  their  predictions  ot  its 
fitness  for  producing  revenue,  as  well  as  for  pretecting 
home  manufactures. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  that  if  our  revenue  goes  up,  cor- 
responding obligations  are  incurred.  The  goods  we  im- 
port have  all  to  be  paid  for.  Happy  is  it  for  us  that  we 
have  had  the  tariff  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  extent  of 
importations.  What'amount  of  goods  would  have  been 
precipitated  upon  us  if  we  had  allowed  ‘Tree  trade1'  its 
full  sway,  who  can  tell?  If  all  hands  are  startled  by 
the  amount  we  see  arriving  in  spite  of  the  “black  tariff,” 
— in  spite  of  its  “prohibitory  exactions,” — its  home  va- 
luation, and  cash  payments, — if  these  were  all  laid  aside, 
and  :t  more  than  half  the  goods  the  Europeans  chose  to 
send  us  were  again  admitted  free  of  duty,  what  amount 
they  would  pul  us  in  for,  we  may  only  conjecture.  That 
enough  is  coming  in  r-pite  of  all  these  precautions,  lor  us 
to  have '-to  pay  for,  is  pretty  clear.  Within  the  twenty 
days  Ir  , r the  1st  to  the  20th  Inst.,  the  value  of  goods  j 
imported  at  New  York,  was  §6,080,060,  exclusive  ofihe  ■ 
five  cargoes  above  alluded  to,  and  besides  $47,500  in 
specie. 

How  is  this  heavy  importation  to  be  paid  for? 

The  “great  regulator,”  (we  lake  specie  lobe  the 
most  efficient  yet  discovered)  feels  the  impulse,  and  be- 
gins, .to  operate  as  a corrective.  The  title  sets  out,  and 
coin  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  million  of  dollars  has  I 
gone  out  by  the  packets  and  steamers  front  New  York 
wiihii^the  last  month.  The  Ville  de  Lyons,  touk  out  $65,-  j 
000.  The  New  York  money  market  is  proporiionably 
affected;  the  banks  take  the  hint,  begin  to  restrict,  and 
now  demand  six,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  seven  I 
per  cent,  for  accommodations,  though  short  business  pa- 
tter is  sought  for -at  five  and  even  four  and  a half.  The  ! 
crops  now  coming^  in,  create  a demand  for  money, — 
and  increased  confidence  in  the  value  of  stocks  is  also 
evinced,  and  investments  arc  making  to  a considerable 
amount. 

I/i  the  mean  lime,  the  prospect  of  paying  for  impor- 
tanons  ly^jl-.qipfrr*  our  products,  is  very  discouraging. — 1 
r^TPT.r  ami  br|ad  stuffs  are  abundant  and  cheap  in  all 
Parts  oi  the  world.  American  flour  is  selling  in  bond, 
at,  Liverpool,  at  discouraging  prices,  seldom  equal-! 
cd  in  the  English  market.  American  provisions,  of! 
which  considerable  went  to  England  last  year,  have  fal-  I 
ktmolF  in  price,  and  no  longer  invite  shipments.  Ships,  ! 
tor  warn  of  freight,  ate  taking  in  hay,  to  HU  tip  with, — 
Bills  ori  London  1 09 J j on  France  5 25. 

One  question  is,  vvliat  are  we  to  do  with  our  immense 
crop  of  bread  stuffs  this  year?  England  virtually  ex- 
cludes it  from  her  ports  byehe  ingenious  “sliding  scale.” 
ller  own  crops  are  superior  this  year,  and  she  will  want 
but  little  from  abroad  From  Ireland,  which  has  fifteen 
millions  "1  acres  under  cultiva’ion,  England  contrives 
to  exact  out  of  its  hall  starved  population,  nearly  half 
the  bread  stuffs  she  has  to  import.  The  annexed  table 
will  sho.w  the  amount  furnished  by  Ireiaed  during  the  last 
l-'iir  years,  compared  with  the  amount  imported  Irom  all 
other  countries: 

Coni , 


56,864,736 
59,831,054 
52  260,273 
37,610,407 


’■ain  and  flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
1st  January  1840,  to  1813. 

Qrs.  imp.  fim  Ireland,  qrs.  total  imp.  Reduced  to  bu 

1840  - 2 327,782  6,318,304 

1841  2,856.525  6542  406 

1S43  2,083,609  5,806  007 

1813  2,721,300  1,167.823 

Trie  lughest  quotations  1 ,r  Hour  in  England  do  not 
rule  higher  than  $7,75,  and  it  is  ascertained  by  an  ac- 
count of  actual  sides,  that  flour  cannot  be  shipped  at 
those  rates,  without  a loss  of  50  or  60  cents  per  bill.  Wc 
annex  an  account  of  actual  sales  lecemlv  made. 

400  bbls.  flour  were  bought  in  New  York  at  §1.  31 J 
Amounting  to  ' $1,725  00 

Insurance,  freight,  duties,  doc  km  tea  cartage, 
-cooperage,  postage,  inter,  st  commission,  4 
per  cent,  guarantee,  &e.  1,046  76 

Cost  in  England  §3.365  76 

titties  oi’ TOO  bids  in  England  at  $7  75  3 100  00 


1 .os  - §265  7 C 

Making  a loss  of  over  50  cents  a bbl. 

“But,  say  these  theorists,  we  can  send  to  other  countries 
besides  England.  \V.  II,  suppose  wc  try  a few  ports. — 
Will  you  stop  at  Dantzic — wheat  there  is  35  cents  per 
bushel.  At  Hamburg,  it  is  36  cents.  At  Odessa,  30 
cents — while  i . . New  York,  it  ranges  Irom  85  to  87  cents, 
and  that  too  when  the  supply  is  unprecedented. 


No,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  looking  for  a market  3 or 

4.000  miles  off.  Farmers  are  in  want  of  no  foreign 
market  when  their  wheat  must  pay  a duty  of  60  per 
cent.  But  they  should  build  up  in  their  own  land  a 
home  market,  and  then  the  prices  of  what  they  sell  will  be 
regulated  by  no  duties  or  sliding  scales  and  their  market 
not  be  cut  off  a t the  very  time  when  they  are  in  most 
nepd  of  it.1’ 

From  the  aspect  of  foreign  trade,  we  turn  with  heart- 
felt pleasure  to  witness  the  appearance  of  the  home 
trade, — the  true  basis  of  American  independence  of 
Europe.  Every  thing  looks  cheering,  promising,  and 
wholesome.  The  avenues  of  trade  are  lively  beyond  any 
former  year.  The  railroads  and  canals  exhibit  substan- 
tial evidences  of  what  is  doing.  Our  corps  of  builders 
are  again  actively  employed  in  all  directions.  Life  is 
diffused  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  trade,  and 
comfort  contributes  a, smile  to  every  countenance.  The 
debtor,  the  victim  of  former  misadventure,  is  the  prin- 
cipal exception.  His  is  a toilsome  and  anxious  task 
yet;  but  even  with  him  the  prospect  is  lit  up  by  many  a 
cheerful  ray  of  hope,  though  far  in  the  perspective. 

Cotton.  Priceshave  been  bu  t slightly  affected  hereby 
the  last  intelligence,  from  Europe — we  see  no  change 
worth  noting  since  our  last  quotations.  The  market  is 
firmer  however. 

Havre  August  1.  The  stock  on  band  consists  of  1,200 
bales  Sea  Island,  31,800  Upland,  51,200  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  Tennessee,  and  10,000  of  other  kinds — total 

132.000  hales.  Sales  have  been  effected  to  some  extent 
at  a small  advance  on  former  rates,  and  the  market  is 
firm. 

Cotton  manufactures.  In  England  there  are  1,075 
cotton  factories,  employing  182,243  hands;  in  Scotland 
159  factories  and  32,530  hands;  in  Ireland  23  factories 
and  4,011  hands. 

British  cotton  manufactures.  In  the  exports  of 
British  cotton  manufactures  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1843.  there  is  an  increase  in  plain  calicoes  of  not 
less  jhan_26, 404,050  yards — the  shipments  having  been 
276,722,671  yards;  of  printed  and  dyed  calicoes,  the  ex- 
ports from  January  to  the  end  of  June  last,  were  152,- 
050  368  yards,  an  increase  over  the  exports  of  the  same 
period  of  1813,  of  6,785,249  yards, 

Crops.  The  Dcvenport,  Iowa,  Gazette  of  1st  August, 
says  that  “the  wheat  crop  in  that  county  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  unprecedented,  but  the 
late  heavy  rains  hove  caused  rust  to  injure  it,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  called  more  than  an  average  yield.  Those 
who  cut  their  wheat  early  rescued  it  from  rust,  but  much 
ot  that  left  until  fully  ripe  was  scarcely  worth  the  cul- 
ling.” 

Canal  trade.  The  tolls  on  the  North  Branch,  (Penn-  6 or 
sylvan ia),  canal,  up  to  the  1st  instant,  show  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  of  more  than 
hlty  per  cent.  The  Danville  Democrat  remarks  that 
tins  fact  shows  the  amount  of  business  done  on  this  im- 
portant work,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  ofihe  iron 
business  in  various  places  along  the  line,  which  may  be 
solely  attributed  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  present 
tariff 

Requests.  Amos  Choate,  Esq.,  of  Salem  , Mass.,  has 
lelt  §5000  to  be  invested  for  the  support  of  the  insane 
poor  of  that  city,  $1000  to  the  North  Church  Sunday 
School,  and  the  same  amount  to  the  poor  ol  that  society. 

An  earthquake  is  said  to  have  been  felt  along  the 
sound  shoie  ot  Connecticut,  a few  days  since. 

Deaths.  At  Philadelphia , the  week  before  last  137,  of 
which  43  were  under  one  year,  15  were  persons  of  color, 

14  died  of  consumption — during  last  week  101,  of  which 
25  were  under  one  year  of  age,  20  were  persons  of  color, 

16  died  of  consumption.  At  Baltimore  54,  ot'  which  16 
were  under  one  year,  13  were  free  colored  and  2 slaves; 

9 died  of  consumption.  At,  Charleston,  S.  C.  during  the 
week  before  last,  6 white  adults  and  2 children,  5 color- 
ed adults  and  4 children — total  17. 

Missouri — Election.  The  electioneering  in  this  stale, 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  Thcir/ee  representatives  to  con- 
gress arc  to  be  chosen,  bat  as  the  legislature  refused  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  law  of  congress  in  regard 
to  dividing  the  state  into  congressional  districts,  they  are 
to  be  elected  as  heretofore,  by  general  ticket.  As  the 
whigs  profess  to  believe  that  this  is  not  now  a legal  me- 
thod of  electing  congressmen,  they  refuse  to  nominate 
candidates,  and  suflbr  the  election  to  go  hv  default. — 

Their  opponents  are  divided,  however,  arid  have  two 
tickets  o|  their  own,  one  of  which  they  designate  “The 
Hurds.'’  thE-other  “ The  Softs,”  derived  from  the  “hard 
money'1  notion.  One  of  those  parties  (the  hards)  is 
friendly  to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Buxton  to  the  United 
State?  senate,,  whose  present  term  expires  the  4th  of 
March,  1815.  The  tofts,  are  opposed  to  his  re-election 
and  long  dominant  influence  in  tire  stale.  The  “hards” 
wore  in  majority  in  the  loco  state  convention,  and  made 
all  their  nominations  accordingly.  The  “softs’1  nomina- 
ted a lull  ticket  for  governor,  senators,  and  delegates  in 
opposition.  Judge  Allen,  an  independent  candidate, 
runs  against  the  regular  nominated  candidate  for  gover- 
nor, and  is  supported  by  the  “softs,”  and  generally  by 
the  whigs.  He  is  beaten  however  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
regularly  nominated  Bentonian  candidate. 

The  congress  keh of  the  “hards”  succeeded,  but 

one  ot  tiie  candidates  on  it,  Mr,  Parsons,  died  just  before 
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Hie  election , too  late  to  substitute  another  candidate;  in 
consequence  of  which  Mr.  SIMMs,  the  leading  candidate 
on  the  ticket  ol  the  “softs,”  is  elected. 

The  loco  majority  in  the  last  legislature,  was  si.rty  one, 
9 in  the  senate,  and  52  in'  the  house. 

The  senate,  is  composed  of  only  33  members,  of  which 
one  third  were  to  lie  elected  on  the  fifth,  besides  one  or 
two  -vacancies  to  fill.  The  body  will  now  be  composed 
of  twenty-five  locos,  and  eight  whigs. 

The  house,  consisting  of  100  members,  stood  last  ses- 
sion 76  loco-,  to  24  whigs.  The  whigs  have  succeeded 
in  electing  45  members]  and  five  or  six  of  the  “softs” 
are  elected.  Lewis  and  Carroll  counties  each  have  one 
tic.  Ot  course  there  will  be  a scramble  fur  ascendancy 
in  the  house. 

Constitutional  convention.  Besides  die  usual  elections 
a vote  was  taken  atjhe  same  time  on  the  question;  whe- 
ther to  elect  delegates  to  a convention  for  amending  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  The  majority  in  favor  of  the 
convention  is  about  14,000. 

Tennessee.  Although  no  other  election  is  to  take  place 
but  that  of  presidential  electors,  in  this  state  this  year, 
their  state  elections  being  biennial  occuring  next  year,  yet 
in  no  state  of  the  Union  does  there  appear  to  be  more 
activity  in  electioneering,  than  in  Tennessee.  The  can- 
didate of  one  of  the  parties  being  of  this  state,  (Mr. 
Polk)  bis  political  friends  of  course  feel  themselves 
bound  to  do  their  utmost,  if  for  no  other  motive  than  lor 
state  pride.  Their  opponents,  on  tfip  other  hand,  hav- 
ing recently  returned  from  a triumph  over  that  very  can- 
didate in  a gubernatorial  contest,  feci  themselves  equally 
bound  to  maintain  their  position,  v'ow  that  he  is  tin- 
expectly  battling  them  from  a more  cievau  d position. — 
Immense  mass  meetings,  numbeirng  untold  thousands, 
assemble  at  the  call  of  their  respective  prominent  men, 
and  a fair  canvass  appears  to  be  carried  on.  Each  side 
expresses  the  greatest  confidence. 

Indiana.  The  senate,  strange  to  say,  is  again  equally 
divided,  25  to  25,  as  it  was  last  year.  'Pile  house,  which 
last  year  had  a majority  of  ten  locos,  has  now  a majori- 
ty of  ten  whigs,  reversing  the  55  to  do.  The  aggregate 
vote  shows  the  parties  to  be  closely  divided,  and  leaves 
the  result  of  the  electoral  election  fairlv  in  doubt. 

Iowa.  The  locos  have  elected  about  53,  and  the  whigs 
20,  to  the  legislature, — leaving  parties  nearly  as  they 
were  in  the  last  legislature. 

Political  meetings.  Amongst  the  vast  number,  we 
have  room  only  to  notice  the  following; 

August  14th — Whig  meeting  at  Zanesville.  Ohio,  there 
were  prepared  for  the  table — fifty  hams;  thirty  lambs; 
three  fine  beeves;  ten  barrels  of  flour;  three  barrels  of 
crackers;  four  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  cheese. 

August  10— Great  “democratic”  mass  convention  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  which  their  candidate,  Mr.  Polk, 
was  present, — numbers  estimated  by  their  opponents  at 
7000.  The  Hon.  Cave  Johnson  presided,  with 
twenty  vice  presidents.  Gen-  Cass  and  Mr.  Nokvell, 
of  Michigan,  Melville,  of  New  York,  and  Marshall, 
of  Kentucky,  were  amongst  the  orators  on  the  occasion. 

August  2 1 st — About  5000  whigs  assembled  at  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  and  were  addressed  by  Hiram  Katchum 
and  J.  Hoxie,  of  N.  York,  and  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  of  New 
Brunswick. 

August  21st — Between  2 and  3000  whigs  assembled  a 
Richmond,  Ohio,  and  were  addressed  by  Titos.  Ewing, 
and  others. 

August  22d — A whig  mass  meeting  assembled  at 
Winchester,  Vn.,  at  which  it  is  said  from  10  to  15,000 
persons  were  in  attendance.  The  festival  continued  for 
two  days,  and  was  characterised  by  Virginia  hospitality. 
Amongst  the  orators  were  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Balti- 
more, A.  II.  Stewart,  M.  C.,  of  Augusta,  J.  Janey,  of 
Loudon,  A,  Hunter,  of  Jefferson,  &.c. 

The  locos  were  to  have  a meeting  at  Winchester  on 
the  29th  i list. 

About  2,500  persons  of  whom  500  were  ladies,  attend- 
ed the  Whig  Mass  Convention  at  Suffolk,  Nansamoml 
county,  Virginia,  and  were  addressed  by  colonel  S. 
Watts,  colonel  Meredith,  R.  F.  Daniel,  and  William 
Smith. 

About  8 to  10,000  whigs  assembled  at  Aurora.  Erie 
county,  New  York,  at  which  Carols  Emons  presided. 
Francis  Granger,  William  A.  Mostly,  H.  T.  Stow,  and 
others  addressed  the  meeting. 

'Pile  greatest  meetings  we  have  accounts  of  this  week, 
were  those  at  Nashville,  Tennessee;  that  of  the  Locos, 
held  on  the  loth — and  that  of  the  Whigs  on  the  22d— 
numbering  according  to  accounts,  from  15  to  25.000  por. 
sons  at  each,  and  that  of  the.  Whigs  held  on  the  26th  met.-; 
at  Albany  New  York,  at  which  they  claim  to  have  had 
50,000  present.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Berrien  addressed 
the  meeting. 

Sanitary.  Dr.  Dalton,  of  the  Lafayette  Sentinel  La.  of 
tlie  17th  say?,  ho  was  called  to  a ca?e  of  decided  yellow 
fever  that  day.  Accounts  from  Vera  Cruz  state,  that 
the  yellow  fever  has  subsided  considerably  at  tbai  place. 
Some  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  occurred  at  N.  Orleans, 
and  absentees  are  cautioned  net  to  return  yet. 

Railroads.  The  Central  railroad,  in  Michigan,  is 
completed  to  Marshall,  the  future  capitol  of  the  slate. — 
The  cars  have  been  running  some  days. 

The  London  and  Blackwell  railroad,  3^  miles  long,  in 
the  week  ending  August  3d,  carried  125,249  g . . ' -.acts. 
The  receipts  for  which  woe  £ 1.619  15s  or  nearly  §8,000, 
the  average  charge  being  M cents  for  each  par-ongt r. — 
On  this  line  v.-liieh  ha?  c v:  >v<  • 0 per  mile,  the 

low  rate?  arc  eminently  successful. 
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